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INTRODUCTION 


THIS  important  commentary  is  a  careful  and  candid  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  present  results  of  intensive  modem  Biblical  study. 
With  minute  paragraphic  analysis,  each  of  the  sixty-six  sundry 
portions  of  our  "divine  library"  is  here  considered  by  independent, 
reverent  and  constructive  scholars,  all  of  than  specialists  of  lai^  repute  and 
all  agreeing  to  seek  fact  and  to  forward  a  truer  ultimate  regard  for  the 
literary  basis  and  cumulative  appeal  of  the  book  of  books. 

Some  forty  essays,  dealing  with  particular  questions  of  salient  and  funda- 
mental importance,  make  a  various  and  acute  effort  to  effect  a  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  scriptures  which  to  us  merge  in  one  culminating  result. 
These  help  to  furnish  a  massive  digest  and  compendium  of  that  history  which 
through  eras  of  process  led  on  to  the  consimimation  in  which  the  "Hope  of 
Israel"  became  the  hope  of  the  world. 

What  this  composite  book  actually  is  concerns  every  thoughtful  man.  No 
respectful  consideration  of  its  total  claim  can  be  too  urgent  or  too  keen.  AH 
conjecture  and  inference  aside,  we  are  on  firm  ground  when  we  discern,  all 
along,  the  impulses  of  men  alive  with  the  purpose  to  describe  the  continuity 
of  God's  working  with  an  elect  people,  and  to  advance  the  sense  of  His 
deepening  approach,  through  this  people,  to  all  the  sons  of  man.  In  diverse 
portions  the  perpetual  _  message  was  given  and  put  to  record.  Numberless 
unknown  hands  wrought  sincerely  to  preserve  and  to  continue  the  great 
tradition  of  Israel.  Amazingly  various  mental  traits,  laboring  in  as  various 
ways,  were  fused  into  a  uni^  whose  efficiency  is  providentially  immortal. 
Whatever  the  woof,  the  warp  of  the  great  story  is  of  God. 

The  Bible  has  survived  many  theories  as  to  the  world  and  as  to  itself. 
It  is  enough  that  we  should  take  it  as  it  is, — its  continuous  precept  being  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  the  Creator  and  Possessor  of  all  souls.  It  is 
co-ordinate  with  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  first 
words  of  Genesis  are  a  chant  of  the  dawn,^ — a  poem  of  Creation,  putting  God 
before  all,  "in  whom  all  things  consist,"  and  leading  up  to  Man.  as  the  sphere 
and  subject  of  His  crowning  work.  Slowly  indeed  grew  the  rec(^ition  of 
Him  who  by  man  revealed  Himself  for  man.  With  Abraham  begins  all  that 
we  can  call  history.  The  story  of  Israel  is  a  great  motion  picture,  with  so 
intense  a  claim  because  in  that  little  comer  of  the  world  the  seed  was  sown 
that  grew  toward  a  consummation  to  which  faith  in  a  Faithful  Creator  turns 
to  find  His  supreme  manifestation. 

The  collection  of  writings  which  we  call  the  Old  Testament  records  the 
processes  wherein  the  apprehension  of  God  was  developed  and  confirmed. 
Between  Egypt  and  Assyria  and  Rome,  Israel  survived  them  all  in  its  age-long 
contribution  and  influence.  The  scrutiny  of  this  august  and  singular  story 
cannot  be  too  precise.  The  books  must  tell  their  own  story;  for  they  are  our 
sources.  Long  before  Herodotus,  the  devoted  scribes  were  collating  and  editing 
and  preserving  the  monumental  tale.  The  tendency,  the  convergency,  of  such 
a  composite  record  could  not  be  fully  discerned  1^  them.  But  they  searched 
after  a  significance  they  could  not  then  understand  and  we  believe  their  pens 
were  restrained  and  guided  by  a  wisdom  not  their  own.  Being  human,  they 
were  not  infallible:  but  they  were  heedful  and  were  honest.  Much  of  this 
transcript  outline  of  the  strange,  eventful  history  has  doubtless  been  irrecover- 
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ably  lost:  but  what  we  retain  is  treasurable  indeed,  and  just  so  far  as  we  can 
we  are  to  disentangle  and  wind  the  precious  skein. 

We  honor  these  ancient  writings  not  by  imposing  upon  them  any  particu- 
laristic theory  of  their  transcript  or  their  transmission;  but  by  a  jealous  study 
which  begs  no  question  and  which  ever  seeks  the  true  axis  of  interpretation. 
Only  thus  can  we  refuse  to  jeopard  our  conviction  that  the  best  record  fallible 
man  could  make  of  such  an  "increasing  purpose"  and  its  human  answer  was 
a  part  of  the  ineffable  program  of  God,  Candor  must  turn  to  the  great 
chronicle  with  all  the  discernment  it  can  attain,  and  so  with  every  just  test 
discern  the  august  tendency  which  underlies  the  vocal  page.  Every  science  of 
interpretation  must  be  respected. 

If  there  be  discrepancies,  or  anachronisms,  or  composition  of  sources,  or 
"tendency"  editing,  or  uncertain  dates,  or  diverse  methods;  none  the  less  the 
whole  urge  of  the  books  is  unitary  and  convincing.  The  breadth  of  the  story 
is  its  power.  Scribal  misunderstandings,  or  composite  authorship,  cannot  baulk 
the  appreciation  of  the  great  integral  and  divine  leadership,  nor  foil  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  felt  about  in  the  twilight  with  glimpses  of  the  hope 
which  prisoned,  even  while  it  grew  and  brightened  toward  the  life  and 
immortality  that,  far  away,  were  to  be  "brought  to  light  through  the  gospel"! 

Marvellous  is  the  fidelity  of  this  biogra{^y  of  Israel.  The  lapses  of 
reverend  men — ^Abraham,  Jacob,  David — are  unfalteringly  told,  the  bitter 
annals  of  the  flagrant  idolatries  and  rebellions  of  the  chosen  people,  the 
martyrdoms  of  the  just,  the  caprices,  the  penalties,  the  humiliations. 

A  great  value  of  this  commentary,  wisely  used,  will  be  its  emphasis  upon 
what  is  known  as  "Introduction," — that  is,  the  explanation  of  each  book  as  a 
whole,  the  questions  of  time,  occasion,  authorship  and  purpose.  Too  much  have 
we  held  the  Bible  as  a  mass,  en  bloc,  and  made  it  but  a  repertoire  of  detachable 
texts  and  maxims.  But  the  serious  reader  does  not  deal  with  verses  and 
chapters:  but  with  individual  books  in  their  entirety.  Who  wrote  what,  and 
when  and  why?  are  indispensable  queries  to  those  who  would  intelligently  press 
these  ripe  clusters.  Sortilege  is  a  bad  corollary  of  casual  and  piecemeal 
approach  to  a  book  so  dishonored  by  superficial  attention. 

To  recover  the  absolute  chronological  order  of  the  sundry  books  in  either 
Testament  is  not  now  possible.  They  are  arranged  in  topical  classes.  But  this 
commentary  assists  us  toward  a  valuable  dating,  which  greatly  aids  us  to 
discern  environment  and  progress.  Each  part  has  a  time  record  which  bears 
upon  its  nexus  and  its  pertinency.  Heeding  this,  we  escape  the  obsession  of  a 
mere  amanuensis  notion  and  the  writings  palpitate  with  the  personality  of 
living  men  who  were  "moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  perception  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  persistent  and  prefatory  movonent  of  the  elder  scriptures,  the 
primitive  stages  of  development,  the  sifting  and  array  of  sources, — about  these 
and  many  such  like  points  of  understanding  there  has  sprung  up  a  vast 
literature.   Much  of  this  has  important  reference  here. 

Under  such  study  as  this  volume  offers  many  remote  and  difficult  things 
are  much  illuminated.  These  limited  lines  cannot  purport  to  summarize  where 
so  much  is  valuable.  The  writer  is  helped  by  the  studies  of  the  temple  services 
and  the  institutions  of  Israel,  the  sacred  persons  and  places  and  seasons,  the 
family  and  home,  trade  and  arms,  the  suflFused  ethical  impulse  of  the  prophets 
as  over  against  liturgy  and  priesthood,  the  triumph  of  a  pure  monotheism 
and  the  ever-crescent  apprehension  of  Israel's  calling.   The  article  on  Prophecy 
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Samuel,  acolyte  and  prime  minister;  Nathan,  Elijah,  Micaiah;  what  men 
were  these,  refusing  all  the  smooth  things  of  convention  and  time-serving! 
Jeremiah,  devoted  and  broken-hearted,  as  his  people  followed  their  evil  kii^ 
headloi^  to  ruin;  the  heart  tragedy  of  Hosea;  the  sensitive,  glowing,  difficult 
door  of  Ezeldel;  the  rapture  of  the  dual  Isaiah; — ^here  are  we  helped  to  draw 
clear  to  the  prophetic  period,  full  as  it  was  of  the  passion  of  an  intense  present. 
These  migh^  tones  of  rebuke  and  of  hope  utter  the  very  consciousness  and 
conscience  of  this  separated  race,  avatar  at  once  of  judgment  and  of  glory. 

Peculiarly  acute  is  the  analysis  of  that  great  drama — Job,  whose  twin 
problems  are  the  ethics  of  the  Rights  of  God  and  the  Inexplicable  Sufferings 
of  Good  Men.  Most  keen  perhaps  is  the  critique  upon  that  selection  of  Hebrew 
lyrics  which  we  call  the  Psalms.  These  beloved  songs  of  Israel,  in  so  many 
different  keys,  are  many  of  them,  or  most,  assigned  to  periods  far  later  than 
venerable  tradition  had  hitherto  said,  some  even  to  centuries  nearing  the 
Christian  era.  Many  dates  must  be  unascertainable.  Assuredly  such  as  we 
have  can  be  but  a  selection  and  remainder  from  many,  many,  more  like  musical 
devotions.  In  this  analysis  critics  cannot  be  infallible,  nor  do  they  claim  to 
be:  but  whatever  is  now  lost  the  remainders  are  invaluable.  The  intrinsic 
evidence  must  be  followed.  Blended  with  an  intense  nationalism,  with  a  pungent 
historical  sense  and  a  profound  rect^ition  of  the  wonders  of  His  world,  with 
its  uplifting  analogies,  are  such  a  yearning  toward  God  and  tender  confidence  in 
His  care  and  guidance,  such  a  bold  conmiitment  to  His  loving  will,  as  have 
made  these  chorales  of  faith  a  deathless  satisfaction  to  piety  and  have  given 
them  a  universal  leadership  in  liturgy.  If  any  view  and  survey  of  these  must 
be  changed,  still  their  value  endures.  They  lead  up  to  the  Magnificat  and  the 
In  Exceisis.  They  are  part  of  the  historical  approach  to  Him  whose  Gospel 
contradicts  s<xne  of  their  fierce  maledictions.  For  He  who  was  the  Rock  of 
Israel  is  now  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

The  value  of  this  book  of  comment  and  explanation  lies  in  a  less  vague 
appreciation  of  how  God's  revelation  through  Israel  advanced  to  the  crisis  of 
the  Cross.  Minor  questions  of  text  and  time  retire  before  such  a  view  of  the 
divine  process.  Outlook  widens  thereby  and  insight  deepens.  The  spiritual 
posterity  of  Israel  discerns  in  the  apostles  of  the  first  century  the  succession 
of  that  great  prophetic  line  whose  leaders  were  hated,  mocked,  destroyed, 
counted  as  traitors:  but  whose  testimonies  to  their  own  times  survive  for  the 
admonition  of  all  after  ages. 

This  interpretation  is  positive  and  coherent,  and  under  it  the  canon  gains 
new  authority.  Under  the  pressure  of  God's  constant  Spirit  the  separate  it^s 
of  Hebrew  lore  become  an  evolutionary  unit  and  link  with  the  blessed  writings, 
which  under  the  first  flush  of  conviction  and  consecration  stamp  with  aposto- 
licity  the  twenty-seven  parts  of  the  New  Covenant  and  weld  them  as  the 
complement  of  the  elder  record.  In  this  connection  let  us  remember  Westcott's 
"Christus  Consummator,"  and  Matheson's  "Spiritual  Development  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,"  speaking  also  most  gratefully  of  Edersheim's  "llie  of  Christ." 
(£.  was  a  Hebrew  believer  and  minute  scholar  in  all  that  connected  that 
present  with  its  past.)  Nor  can  we  forget  our  debt  to  that  great  exegete. 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer. 

In  the  New  Testament  also  we  must  distinguish  authors  and  dates.  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  diversity  of  Amos  and  Malachi,  we  are  equally  to 
reckon  the  variety  of  Peter  and  John.  Such  distinction  the  book  before  us 
helps  us  to  attain.  James  is  not  Luke,  nor  is  Jude,  Paul.  Each  "spake  as  he 
saw/'  Exact  order  is  not  attainable,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Mark's  was  the 
first  written  gospel,  that  John's  gospel  was  the  latest  book  of  the  l^ew  Testa- 


ment,  and  that  the  epistles  were  prior  to  all  else.  Vastly  helpful,  herein,  are  the 
analytical  commentaries  upon  the  letter-treatises  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  inde- 
pendent studies  all  of  them,  but  matched  in  one  purpose  and  purport.  Fine  is 
the  discussion  of  the  anonymous  letter  to  the  Hebrews.  Gear  and  translucent 
is  the  essay  upon  "The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus," 

In  this  Divine  Man  we  come  to  the  climax.  The  story  of  this  Messiah 
pervades  every  paragraph  of  the  hallowed  writings  of  the  first  century.  A.  D. 
dates  the  whole  hope  of  man.  With  calm,  eternal  eyes.  He  faced  the  exciting 
scenes  of  His  ministry.  Firm  and  gentle.  He  did  not  evade  the  certain  issue 
of  His  interpretati<ni  of  God.  He  purposed  the  consummation  and  with  no 
evasion  advanced  to  the  inevitable  cross.  Under  that  mock  trial,  He  deliberately 
laid  down  His  life,  even  for  those  who  thus  attempted  to  be  rid  of  Him !  There 
He  draws  all  men  unto  Him.  The  Great  Kinsman  gave  Himself  as  the  final 
Lamb.  So  he  transfigured  death  and  the  ascendant  Dawn  banishes  the  clouds 
it  beautified.  We  re-read  the  Old  Testament  and  revise  our  estimate  of  it  in 
the  light  of  the  New.  "But  I  say"  both  fulfilled  and  reversed  its  antecedents. 
God's  self-discovery  to  man,  in  its  crescendo,  resolves  into  complete  harmony 
many  a  discord  of  its  earlier  progressions.  The  troubled  minors  go  by  in  the 
diapasoned  cadence.  Such  are  t^e  wonders  of  Almighty  Love, — ^"a  spectacle 
to  the  Universe"! 

"Edgewise,  bladewise,  half-wise,  whole-wise;  'tis  done; 
Good  morrow,  Lord  Sun"! 

This  commentary  enables  us  to  see  that  the  revelation  once  adolescent 
steadily  advanced,  as  grows  a  lithc^raph.  The  Messiah  is  at  once  the  blossom 
and  the  correction  of  Israel.  What  they  had  complicated,  He  simplified.  What 
they  had  antiquated  He  modernized.  He  gleams  against  the  background  of 
convention  and  tradition.  Still  must  He  correct  many  a  false  assumption  of 
our  fallible  philosophy.  Still  He  hears  the  bitter  cry  of  this  tragic  and 
barbaric  world.  Only  His  Spirit  can  alleviate  its  pangs  and  reverse  "the 
handwriting  that  was  against  us"! 

Who  studies  this  commentary,  whose  suggestions  are  thus  but  faintly 
reflected,  must  be  grateful  for  the  devout  scholarship  which  makes  possible 
a  much  widened  view  of  the  records  which  Divine  Mercy  has  provided  for 
the  confirmati<»i  of  intelligent  faith. 


M.  W.  Stryker. 
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PREFACE 


T3£  preeeat  work  is  desigaed  to  pat  before  the  reader  in  a  simple  form,  without 
technicalities,  the  generally  aco^ted  results  of  BiUioal  Criticisni,  Inter^tatitm, 
History,  and  Theology.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  bomiletic  or  devotional,  but  to  convey 
with  precision,  and  yet  in  a  popular  and  interesting  way,  the  meaning  of  the  oiiginal 
writers^  and  reoonstmot  Uie  oonditicms  in  which  they  worked  and  of  which  tiiey  wrotct 
It  will  thus,  while  not  explicitly  devotional  or  practical,  provide  that  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  text  tiinni^  which  alone  the  sound  basis  for  devotional  use  and  practical  application 
cui  be  laid.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  promoters  that  it  should  be  al»east  of  the  preeeat 
position  of  BchoUrship,  and  yet  succeed  in  making  the  Scriptures  live  for  its  readers  with 
something  of  the  same  significance  and  power  that  they  possessed  for  those  to  whom  tiiey 
were  originally  addressed.  While  it  is  intaoded  in  tiie  first  instance  iar  the  layman,  and 
ahoold  prore  spotoally  hel[^  to  day  and  Sunday  school  teaohers,  to  lay  preachers,  to  leaders 
of  men's  societies,  brotherhoods,  and  adult  Bible  classes,  and  to  Christian  workers  generally, 
it  should  also  be  of  considerable  use  to  clergymen  and  ministmi,  and  in  particular  to 
theological  students. 

The  problem  of  the  Editor  was  to  use  the  space  at  his  disposal  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  was  necessary  to  explain  the  text,  but  also  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  the  background,  to 
sketch  the  social  and  political  conditions,  to  trace  the  historical  and  religious  development,  to 
leotHutmot  the  etiTiroamenty  to  arrange  the  writings  in  their  chronological  order.  A  series  of 
articles  was  accordingly  planned,  so  tiiat  the  exposition  of  the  text  might  be  relieved,  but  also 
that  the  general  information  essential  to  serious  study  of  the  Bible  should  be  provided, 
lliree  general  articles  deal  with  the  nature  wad  significance  of  Scripture,  the  literary 
diaractertstios  of  the  Bible,  and  t&e  Holy  lAud,  The  remaining  articles  are  so  arranged 
that  first  the  languages,  tha  collection  of  the  books  into  a  sacred  canon,  the  restoration  of 
the  tezt^  the  historical  develi^ment  of  the  literature  are  described.  From  these  we  pass  to 
history,  not  onfy  oi  iBrael  or  of  the  Ohurch,  but  of  the  world  in  whi<^  they  were  placed. 
From  history  we  proceed  to  religion  and  religious  institutions,  and  then  to  social  institu- 
tuma  and  chronology.  Articles  are  also  prefixed  to  groups  of  books.  Taken  together, 
quite  apart  from  the  Commentary,  the  articles  f<Hrm  a  fairly  complete  Companion  to  the 
Bible ;  taken  with  tin  Commentary,  they  provide  a  background  for  the  more  detailed  study 
of  tiie  text. 

The  Commentary  is  based  on  the  text  (indnding,  of  course,  the  marginal  renderings)  of 
the  Revised  Tendon.  The  style  of  exposition  naturally  varies  to  some  extent  with  the 
type  of  text  to  be  explained.  As  a  general  principle,  contributors  were  asked  to  take  the 
paragraph  rather  than  the  verse  as  the  unit^  so  that  each  section  might  be  expounded  as 
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a  connected  whole  rather  than  treated  in.  a  series  of  detached  and  snij^ty  notes.  But 
vhile  ihe  exegesis  o£  details  was  to  be  w(M*ked  into  the  continuous  expositicm,  it  was 
recc^nised  that  in  many  instances  separate  notes  would  need  to  be  added. 

The  contributors  were,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  left  free  to  express  their  own  views 
and  treat  the  sections  of  the  work  for  which  they  were  responsible  in  their  own  way, 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  general  plan  of  the  series.  But  the  editorial  woi^  has 
been  both  heavy  and  responsible.  In  addition  to  the  planning  of  the  work,  the  distribu- 
tion of  apace,  and  the  securing  of  contributors,  l^e  artidea  and  commentaries  were  read 
in  manuscript  and  at  every  stage  of  the  proo&,  and  in  several  instances  the  Editor  carried 
on  a  considerable  correspondence  with  the  authors  on  matters  that  called  for  reccmsidera- 
tion,  or  were  occasioned  by  indifference  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  He  has 
devoted  much  time  to  cross-referencing  the  volume,  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  Index, 
which  he  hopes  will  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  iho  work.  He  has  iJso  made 
numerous  additions  to  the  work  of  other  contributors.  This  has  been  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  necessity  for  coordination.  In  many  cases  a  note  would  be  equally  appropriate  in 
several  places,  and  oontributors  wwking  independently  may  not  unnaturally  assume  that 
au  explanation  has  been  given  somewhere  in  the  volume  and  refrain  from  repetition.  The 
Editor  has  to  watch  that  it  is  not  omitted  altogether.  Where  practicable  he  has  worked 
matter  of  this  kind  into  his  own  contributions,  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  neoeesaiy 
to  insert  it  elsewha%  Other  additions  have  been  designed  to  put  an  alternative  view 
■before  the  reader,  which  it  seemed  undesirable  to  ignore,  or  to  supply  interesting  informa- 
tion, or  to  give  help  to  those  whom  it  is  an  editor's  special  duty,  as  "occupying  tiie  place 
of  the  unlearned,"  to  keep  constantly  in  mind.  No  reflection  on  the  oontributors  is  implied 
by  such  additions,  since  they  had  to  work  within  narrow  limits  of  space  and  in  ignorance 
of  each  other's  contributions.  Since  it  is  one  of  t^e  most  necessuy  features  of  such  a 
book  that  the  reader  should  alwa^  know  whose  work  he  is  reading,  all  editorial  additions, 
whether  hy  the  Editor  himself  thron|^oiit  the  volume  or  by  Br.  Grieve  in  tiie  New 
Testanient  part  of  it,  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets  and  initialled.  Editorial  work  on 
the  bibliogr^hiee^  which  has  sometimes  been  extensive  in  order  to  secure  some  uniformity 
of  scale,  has  of  course  not  been  indicated,  nor  yet  tlw  addition  <tf  nomerons  references. 

The  apportionment  of  space  has  been  an  anxious  matter.  It  has  been  determined 
partly  by  the  nature  of  the  matter,  whetiier  lucid  w  obscure,  compact  or  diffuse ;  partly  by 
the  question  whether  it  deals  vitii  a  text  that  is  but  little  studied  or  that  is  widely  read. 

On  one  or  two  points  of  detail  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  here,  referring 
the  reader  for  other  matters  to  the  explanations  and  suggestions  which  follow.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  order  of  the  books  given  in  the  English  Bible  is  retained.  In  the  Kew 
Testament  Mark  is  placed  before  Matthew,  while  Colossiana  and  Philemon  are  taken  with 
Epheaians.  The  former  rearrangement  needs  no  justification.  Study  of  the  Synoptic 
Qospels  ought  to  b^n  with  the  earliest :  the  exposition  of  Matthew  should  be  adjusted  to 
that  of  Mark,  rather  thui,  as  usually  happens,  Mark  be  constantly  explained  by  reference 
to  the  comments  (>n  Matthew.  By  giving  Mark  the  priority  in  treatment,  which  accords 
with  its  priority  in  time  and  its  employment  by  the  other  Synoptists,  the  student  is  helped 
to  grasp  more  firmly  the  earliest  literary  presentation  of  the  ministry  and  personality  of 
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Jesna  now  accessible  to  us,  and  to  watch  how  this  was  moulded  in  the  later  sourcea  Nor 
does  the  combination  of  Ephesians,  Coloesians,  and  Philemon  call  for  any  defence. 

The  prefix  St.  (or  S.)  has  been  omitted  tfaronghout  in  accordance  with  the  Editor^s 
strongly  e^ressed  wish.  On  this  he  may  quote  from  a  communication  he  made  to  the 
contribntors :  "  Where  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  teachers  of  the  Bible  have 
to  contend  is  the  sense  of  unreality  that  invests  so  much  of  the  Biblical  history,  the  use 
(rf  reverential  epithets  tends  to  interpose  a  veil  between  the  modem  reader  and  faces 
already  too  dim.  The  vivid  sense  of  actual  history,  the  realisation  that  apostles  and 
evangelists  were  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  our  own,  which  it  is  a  main  purpose  of  the 
Commentary  to  give,  is  likely  to  be  stunewhat  blunted  by  bringing  into  our  interpretetion 
of  the  record  the  attitude  of  a  later  age." 

In  his  editoiial  work  on  the  New  Testament  section  of  the  vc^ume  the  Editor  has  had 
the  aaaistanoe  of  Dr.  Qrieve.  He,  too^  has  worked  through  tiie  conlxibutions  in  manuscript 
and  in  proof,  and  done  much  of  iho  cross-ref erenoing j  he  baa  made  many  suggestions; 
and  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his  skill,  his  energy,  and  bis  loyal  oo-operation. 

The  ranks  of  the  contributors  have  been  thinned  by  death.  Professor  Driver  bad 
undertaken  tiie  eommfflitariea  on  Micah  and  Obadiah.  That  his  death  should  have  deprived 
the  volume  of  these  contributions,  and  of  the  distinction  his  inclusion  in  the  list  of  writers 
would  have  confored,  is  to  be  deeply  regretted ;  but  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  on 
our  special  loss,  when  we  remember  in  how  many  ways  his  all-too-early  departure  has 
impoverished  us.  Professor  Wheeler  Robinson  has  kindly  supplied  tiie  commentaries 
Dr.  Driver  was  unable  to  write.  We  have  also  lost  Dr.  Whitehouse,  Mr.  Addis,  Professor 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Professor  Gwatkin,  Professor  Menzies,  and  Professor  Bed^e — a  grievous  loss 
to  scholarship  in  every  caaa  Each  had  sent  in  his  contribution  and  seen  proofs.  The 
Editor's  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Lilian  Whitehouse  for  the  great  pains  she  spent  on  her 
other's  proofo,  and  to  Rev.  William  Edie  for  the  similar  service  he  rendered  to  those  of 
Dr.  UenrieK  Fkofessor  Bedale's  proofs  had  been  finally  passed  for  press  before  his  death ; 
for  the  rest  the  Editor  assumed  responsibility.  He  has  also  to  thank  his  dear  friend  and 
colleague^  Professor  W.  L.  Wardle,  for  generously  reading  the  proofs  of  all  his  contribu- 
tions, for  checking  a  q>ecially  difficult  set  of  references  in  a  commentary  by  another 
writer,  and  for  help  in  checking  the  Index.  Nor  can  be  forget  the  constant  interest  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  publishers  during  this  period  of  unprecedented  stress.  Above 
all,  his  gratitude  is  due  to  his  secretary  ajid  friend,  Miss  Elsie  Gann,  who  has  laboured 
witii  unfailing  devotion  to  bring  (he  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue;  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  the  service  she  has  so  freely  and  fully  rendered  during  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  happy  and  harmonious  cooperation,  and  especially  through  the  trying  and  exact- 
ing labours  of  the  past  six  years,  during  which,  next  to  his  profesBionid  duties,  the 
preparation  of  this  work  has  been  his  main  occupation. 

It  was  hoped  when  the  task  was  undertaken  in  1913  that  the  volume  would  be  ready 
for  publication  in  1917.  The  Editor's  work  was  hampered  first  by  the  severe  and  prolonged 
illness  of  his  secretary  in  1914  and  lator,  and  then  hy  his  own  breakdown,  which  came 
near  to  proving  irreparable,  in  1916.  As  the  war  went  on,  the  difficulties  of  printing 
were  greatly  a^^vated;  and  this  inevitably  postponed  the  preparation  and  checking  of 
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the  Index,  which  has  proved  a  colossal  task.  No  one  regrets  the  delay  in  publication 
more  than  the  publishers  and  the  Editor,  bat  it  has  been  unavoidable.  In  several  cases 
it  has  been  impossible  for  contributors  to  take  account  of  recently  published  literature, 
since  their  commentaries  or  articles  had  already  been  set  up  in  page;  bat  mention  of  it 
has  frequently  been  inserted  in  the  bibliographiea  Ifc  is  most  r^rettable  that  so  notable 
a  work  as  Sir  James  Frazer'a  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testament  did  not  appear  till  the 
whde  volume  had  been  long  passed  for  press.  In  taking  leave  of  the  task  which  has  so 
long  absorbed  his  attention,  the  Editor  thanks  all  the  oontribtttors,  to  whose  share  in  it  its 
reputation  and  nsefulness  will  be  so  largely  due,  for  tiie  invariable  and  generous  kindness 
with  which  they  have  treated  him,  and  lansts  that  in  the  amplest  measure  tiieir  common 
aim  will  be  attuned. 


Mat  1919. 
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EXPLANATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS, 


is  assamed  that  those  -who  study  this  volume  will  use  with  it  the  Revised  VeraicHi. 
Oare  should  he  taken  to  secure  an  edition  in  which  the  mai^nal  rendwingB  are 
included,  since  these  are  iErequently  to  be  preferred  and  constant  reference  is  made  to 
them  in  the  Commentary.  The  Revised  Version  has  been  chosen  since,  whatever  its 
merits  or  defects  in  other  respects  may  it  is  undeniably  much  more  accurate  in  the 
main  thim  the  Authorised  Tersion,  and  therefore  much  better  fitted  for  the  student's 
purpose. 

The  work  presupposes  the  modem  critical  view  of  the  Bible.  Those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  it  are  reoommeaded  to  read  the  first  article  in  the  vdnme  for  a  summary 
statement  of  it     Other  articles  furnish  more  detailed  infoxmation  on  special  Iwaaches  of 

the  subject. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  volume  would  do  well  to  work 
through  the  articles  prefixed  to  the  Old  Testament  portitm  be£Dre  taking  up  the  Old 
Testament  commentaries,  and  fiimilarly  with  the  New  Testament.  They  would  thus  gain 
that  knowledge  of  background  and  atmosphere  which  would  give  far  fuller  meaning  to  the 
study  of  die  different  books.  And  those  who  are  working  on  purticular  books  would  find 
it  helpful  to  read  the  articles  or  sections  of  articles  relevant  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  t^e  paragraph  rather  than  the  verse  is  the  unit 
of  exposition,  the  explanation  of  an  individual  verse  must  in  many  cases  be  sought  in  the 
exposition  of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs,  not  in  the  detached  notes  Uiat  follow, 
though  further  information  or  discussion  may  be  found  in  these.  Owing  to  the  great 
difficulties  which  the  text  often  presents,  and  the  limitations  of  space,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  explain  everything;  in  these  oases  larger  works  must  be  consulted.  But 
great  labour  has  been  spent  on  the  cross-referencing,  and  students  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  avail  themselves  of  the  further  information  to  which  they  are  thus  directed.  i 
Reference  is  given  eil^er  to  the  page  or  else  to  tiie  book,  chapter,  and  verse  in  the  note 
on  which  the  information  is  to  be  found.  In  the  latter  case  an  asterisk  follows  ihe 
chapter  and  verse  reference ;  thns  Jer.  82  *  means,  "  See  the  note  on  the.  second  verse  of 
the  eighth  chaptw  of  Jeremiah."  The  usual  notation  for  chapter  and  verse  is,  as  will  be 
aBNi  from  this  example,  a  large  Arabic  numeral  for  the  chapter,  a  small  Arabic  numeral 
for  the  verse.  When  clarendon  type  is  used  the  notation  is  lai^  Roman  numerals  for 
the  chapter,  large  Arabic  numerals  for  the  verse  (VIII.  2).  In  the  references  printed  at 
tiie  top  of  the  page,  that  on  the  left-hand  page  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  page 
b^;infl^  that  on  the  right-hand  page  the  point  where  it  ends. 
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To  save  space  namerous  abbreviations  have  been  employed.  A  list  of  these,  with 
explanations,  is  given  on  page  xx. 

Immense  labour  has  been  spent  on  the  Index,  in  the  hope  that  students  will  be  able, 
not  merely-  to  turn  up  references  quickly,  but 'to  collect  the  information  cm  any  particular 
subject  which  is  scattered  through  the  volume.  The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  by 
the  Editor  and  his  secretary,  with  the  help  of  Professor  Wardle,  to  secure  accuracy  by 
checking  of  the  references  in  detail ;  but  in  such  a  multitude  of  figures  they  fear  tiut 
some  errors  may  have  escaped  detection. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  bibliographies.  These 
include  foreign  as  well  as  English  books,  since  the  needs  of  theological  students  have  been 
^0pb  in  mind,  and  it  is  hoped  tiiat  their  teachers  may  find  ihe  lists  otmvenient  for  refer- 
ence in  lectures.  In  the  case  of  the  commentaries,  the  bibliographies  are  classified  as 
follows:  (a)  Commentaries  in  English  on  the  English  text;  (6)  Commentaries  in  English 
on  tiije  original  text;  (c)  Foreign  commentaries  (where  these  have  been  translated  into 
English  an  asterisk  has  been  pr^xed  to  the  aui^r's  name);  (d)  Expository  or  devotional 
works.  Editions  are  indicated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  Arabic  numeral  at  the  right- 
hand  top  comer:  thus  Robertson  Smith,  BS*,  means  the  second  edition  of  Robertson 
Smith's  JRdigion  qf  A«  Semites.  Clarendon  type  means  that  a  book  is  specially 
recommended. 

No  rigid  uniformity  has  been  enforoed  in  ihe  spelling  of  proper  names,  since  tiie 
Editor  felt  it  desirable  to  leave  contributors  as  free  as  possible  in  tliis  matter.  Thus  side 
by  side  with  the  more  correct  form  Nebu<^adrezzar,  the  more  popular  form  Nebuchadnezzar 
has  been  retained,  as  in  the  Kevised  Yersicak.  The  same  principle  has  been  observed  in 
transliteration  from  Hebrew. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

The  Booka  of  the  Bible  are  referred  to  as  foUova : 

Old  TeatamaU.^Oisa.,  Kx.,  Lev.,  Nn.,  Dt.,  Joa.,  Jg.,  Ru.,  1  S.,  2  S.,  1  K.,  2  K.,  i  Ch.,  2  Ch., 
Km-,,  Neh.,  Eat.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Bo.,  Ca.,  Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hoa.,  JL.  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi., 
Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag.,  Zech.,  MaL 

ApoeryjAa.—!  Esd.,  2  Ead.,  Tob.,  Judith,  Ad.  Eat,  Wisd.,  Eooliu.,  Bar.,  Song  of  the  Three 
Ohildren,  Sua.,  Bel,  Man.,  I  Mac.,  2  Mao. 

New  Tatament.—m.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jo.,  Ac,  Rora.,  1  Cor.,  2  Oor.,  GaL,  Eph.,  PhiL,  CoL,  1  Th., 
2  Th.,  1  Tim.,  2  Tim.,  Tit.,  Phm.,  HeU,  Jas.,  1  P.,  2  P.,  1  Jn.,  2  Jn.,  3  Jn.,  Jade,  Rev. 


ad  lor,  . 

on  the  paaaage. 

ff. 

.   And  following  verses,  chaptan,  or  pp. 

ANF  . 

.   Ante-Nioene  Fathers. 

Gr. 

.  Greek. 

Aram.  . 

.  Aramaic 

HO 

.  ■Hatid-eoBmeMtairzumN.T. 

Aaay.  . 

Aaayrian. 

HDB  . 

.    Haatinga*  Dietionairy  tiftke  BMe. 

AV  . 

.    Authoriaed  Veraion. 

Heb.  . 

Hetirew. 

Bab.  . 

Babyloniui. 

Hex.  . 

Hezateach. 

BDB  . 

.   Brown,  Driver,  Brigga,  Hebrew  Lexi- 

HK  . 

.    BtMdhonun&Uar  xtim  A.T. 

HNT  . 

.   tiietzmann,  BamBniek  xum  Jf.  T. 

c. 

.  about. 

HSDB. 

.   Hastiags*  One  Yohma  Dietionary 

OB  . 

.    The  Cambridge  Bible, 

th€  Bible. 

Ceat-B. 

.    The  Century  Bible. 

IOC 

.   JrUemational  Critical  Commentary. 

. 

compare. 

IH 

.   International  Handbooks  to  the  2f.T. 

oaT  . 

.    Camhridge  Cheek  TettameM, 

INT  . 

.   bitrodnotioii  to  the  New  Testament 

ch. 

.  chapter. 

Intw.  . 

.    The  Interpreter. 

CH  . 

.   Code  of  HammnrabL 

lOT  . 

.    Litrodnotion  to  the  Old  Testament. 

CQR  . 

.    Church  Quarterly  Review. 

JTh.S  . 
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The  osoal  symbols  for  documents,  J,  E,  JE,  D,  F,  H,  in  the  Hexateuch,  in  the  Synoptiste,  are 
employed.    See  for  an  explanation  of  these  the  articles  on  The  Peotateucb  and  The  Synoptic  Problom. 

Divisions  of  verses  are  indicated  by  the  addition  to  the  number  of  a  and  b.  Thus  i6b  means  the 
Mcond  hall  of  verse  i6.   Occasi<mally  c  and  d  may  also  be  used. 


OORRIOEMDA. 

2906     BO-St     For  "will  be  due  to  onnfonon  with  Abigail,  wife  of  Nahaah,  and 
pnhaps  also,"  gubttitvte  "  laay  periwps  be  partly  due." 

6286       40       Ar  "the  man  and  the  he-goat,"  wiAttittUe  '*the  ram  and  the 
he-goat." 

The  following  correotione  should  also  be  made: — 3066,  "5"  for  "5"  in  last  line 
but  one  from  bottom;  3fi2a,  line  1,  "man's  life";  383f,  in  page  headings,  "Psalms 
LXL  26";  G09a,line23,  Ex.  B;  S24a,liiie  13,  Oniaa  ItT. ;  677a,  transpose  "Concern- 
ing Offences  "  and  "  Lost  Sheep  "  under  both  Luke's  Order  and  Matthew's  Order. 
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Bt  Prinoipal  K  GBIFFITH-JONES 


,  tboa  art  metrr.  ben  are  tin, 
r  mbiwlKfr.  Bm  an  pn-na ; 
'  staMHoni.  ban  •»  Ukm  tUw  wift 
taWi  mar  dawm  ^  tbIeM  wit : 


u  honnr.  ban  k  fooa  dMM . 
U  tffi&.  DMtar,  bMTwlr  wfiw^ 

Bead  tbm,  but  flnt  tbyaeU  pnpan 
To  md  with  8mJ  and  mark  witii  ean : 
And  wtaaa  tboa  raadil  wbat  ben  k  wriu 
U  OiTbart  piacttoa  aaooBd  It : 

Bo  tim  aaoi  pncm  writ  "MM  l>4 
Rnt  In  tto  Book,  aad  ttHn  la  ttaa(7 

Ir  Ciriyle'B diotitm  b«  tnie.  that  "(A  $11  tiunp  vhklt 
men  do  make  here  below,  by  far  the  most  momeDtotu, 
wouderfal,  and  worthy  are  tiie  things  oalled  books," 
we  may  say  with  oonfidenoe  that  the  greatest  of 
jmman  achievements  is  the  Bible,  ^lioh,  in  virtue  of 
its  pce-flminenoe,  has  oome  to  be  oaUed  the  Book.  It 
was  written  Uioosaiids  of  y«ui  ago  by  men  belonging 
to  an  aUsD  land  and  oinlisaticHi,  many  of  tiiem  anony- 
moos,  and  ntnie  cf  them  sidiolan  in  tiie  modem  senae 
of  the  twm ;  yet  is  its  message  still  viW,  its  words 
full  of  fl^ow  sod  power.  Thee©  was  no  ooUusi<Hi  be- 
tween ns  wiiteis,  whose  lives  stretch  ovex  a  period 
of  a  tiKHMand  yean,  bat  tiiete  is  a  unity  <d  porpose 
naming  Hmugb  its  mtdtitukms  oontenis  wnioh  no 
Tsverent  reader  bib  to  nasp.  It  is  a  wmpwidinm  <d 
tbe  Itteratnra  of  a  UtUe  peoide,  ofasonie  in  oririn. 
limited  in  outlook,  often  questionable  in  morals,  out 
chaiged  with  a  mission  and  message  for  humanity  at 
la^  whose  sigoifioaooe  has  deepened  with  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  whose  influcnee  is  still  ^e  profoundest 
and  most  far-reaohiog  in  the  whole  worid.  It  is 
einnlated  more  widely,  read  more  «age^  to-day  than 
ever ;  and  it  is  no  ffln^geraticm  to  say  that  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  raoe  will  be  -vitally  affected  by 
its  attitode  to  the  Kble  in  the  ages  to  oome.  Without 
affinning  for  a  moment  that  this  Book  makes  other 
books  saperfluous,  we  can  say  that  this  is  ^e  Book 
which  oouM  be  least  spared  of  all  that  have  challenged 
the  intellect,  subdued  the  heart,  and  inspired  the  will 
fif  mankind  to  high  thinking  and  noble  doing.  It  is 
the  code  meeum  of  pilnrim  man  on  his  journey  through 
time  into  etemi^.  Therefore  it  is  a  book  to  be  read, 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  by  all  who 
desire  to  live  a  trae  life,  and  who  are  lovern  of  their 
Und. 


What  is  tiie  souroe  of  this  unique  influenoe  7  Tbe 
seoret  is  manifold,  but  there  is  one  dl-oontrolling 
diaraoteciBtM  tiiat  may  be  pat  into  a  sentoioe.  Im- 
pHmtiy  OK  azpUmtiy  it  always  aad  evtmrwhen  deals 
with  the  aool  of  man  in  its  rdations  with  the  Uving 
Qod.  It  reoatefs  on  the  one  side  fhe  progressive 
outreanh  of  we  soul  in  the  various  stages  and  moods 
of  its  seandi  te  God ;  and  on  the  other,  it  unfolds 
the  gndual  seltmBiDtfMtation  ol  God  in  His  nvealing 


and  redeeming  power  on  behalf  <tf  Mao.  The  Bible 
is  a  record  of  the  raooess  by  which  formleas  matter, 
meigised  and  vitalised,  became  the  organism  of  the 
redeemed  soul,  filled  with  all  the  fullness  oi  Christ, 
If  any  man  desires  to  know  his  own  heart  in  all  its 
possibilitaeB  of  glory  and  shame,  if  he  desires  to  know 
God  in  all  the  grandeur  of  His  nature  and  the  far- 
leaohing  grasp  ^  His  love,  let  him  read  and  master 
this  book.  And  if  be  will  then  bring  together  into 
the  miity  of  his  own  Ufs  wbat  he  here  leams  of 
himBel^  and  what  he  teams  of  God.  it  will  maka 
him  "  wise  unto  salvation." 

Let  ns  consider  in  a  little  more  detail  this  twofold 
aq>eot  of  the  Bible.  Jt  reveals  man  to  himaeli  at  a 
seeker  after  GalU  We  have  in  this  bocA:  a  wondecfol 
variety  of  literature-^jrth  and  legend,  history  and 
fiction,  poetry  and  drama,  idyll  and  allegory,  leoord 
and  pro^ecy.  Its  gallery  of  portraits  oomprises  king 
and  Mp;ar,  wise  man  aai  fool,  rich  and  poor,  saint 
and  villain,  oppressor  and  slave,  hero  and  wastrel, 
dreamer  and  dow,  each  revealiiuc  (sometimes  in  a 
smg^  phrase)  his  distinotive  qouity,  and  unfolding 
his  destiny  aooovdiog  to  his  kind,  im  |diiloeopher  is 
here,  wreeUing  with  the  daA  problems  of  existeooe, 
aometimes  lost  in  pentlecdty,  sometimee  radiant  with 
vision ;  the  poet,  is  here,  weaving  into  sentenoes  of 
simple  but  matohleBS  beauty  the  longings,  discoveries, 
aspxations  of  the  soul  as  he  {grasps  the  "  fiying  ves- 
ture "  of  Ood ;  the  nnqriiet  is  here,  gariiu  at  ttie 
passing  glory  of  the  Sbst  Hidi»  or  brooding  m  Borrow 
over  the  jiathos  of  man's  olindnesa  and  sin ;  the 
historian  is  here,  unfolding  tbe  signifieanoe  of  past 
events,  and  pointing  the  moral  of  tbe  aohievemente 
or  failures  of  older  times  for  his  own  day.  We  have 
pictures  of  family  life  in  its  homely  relati<ms — the 
birth  of  little  children,  the  love  of  youth  and  maiden, 
the  sorrows  and  joys  of  married  hie,  the  tesgedy  of 
broken  hearts,  the  happiness  of  renewed  relations,  the 
sadness  of  the  inevitable  end.  Often  too  we  oome  on 
the  shook  of  battle,  the  t^gony  of  defeat,  the  shout  of 
victory,  and  we  see  emjares  pass  in  pomp  or  shame 
across  the  stage,  now  ruing  mto  power,  now  fadina 
into  nothingness.  There  is  no  typical  ezperienoe  <u 
human  life  that  is  not  somewhere  mirrored  in  these 
living  pages^  virtues  and  vioee  are  ohronioled  with 
firm,  impartaal  tou<dt ;  the  sweetness  of  life,  and  its 
unutterable  bitterness,  find  their  full  expression. 

Studying  the  Bible  is  thus  only  another  way  of 
studying  me  itself,  uid  always  in  ita  sjNritual  relations. 
This  crowded  assemblage  of  figures,  when  their  varied 
imjvessionB  are  blended  into  one  oompoeite  i^ore, 
reveal  the  hnman  soul  in  ita  littleness  and  grandeur, 
ita  sin  and  saintliness,  its  depths  of  shame,  its  heights 
of  possibility.  He  must  be  a  dull  reader  who,  having 
mastered  the  Bible,  fails  to  see  himadf  somewhere  in 
it— as  he  is,  and  as  be  ought  to  be. 
This,  however,  is  but  the  lesser  haU  td  the  meMge 
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of  the  Bible.  Jta  OMfrnl  figure  it  fKrf  man,  hut  Qod. 
Open  it  whore  w*  will,  we  Always  find  omselveB  in 
the  Holy  Pieeenoe.  It  is  the  atory  of  an  unfolding 
vision,  of  a  gradually  oompleted  moTement  of  the 
Divine  self-meuiifestation.  The  atmoture  of  the  Bible 
as  it  has  oome  down  to  us  masks  the  gradual  oharaoter 
ot  that  prooeaa.  The  moat  pninitive  portions  of  ita 
literatun  ace  ttnbedded  in  a  mass  of  later  editorial 
matter,  aod  the  true  ohnmologioal  order  ol  Ha  porta 
haa  only  oomporatively  leowitly  been  dismtangled 
from  a  bewildering  multiplioity  of  doouments.  U  has 
taken  over  a  century  of  laboiioos  reteandt  on  the  part 
of  an  army  of  devoted  sdholais  to  recover  the  nis- 
tonoal  perspeotive  of  this  revelatim,  but  the  task  is 
now  almost  ocHnplete.  Tbia  disoorety  Eai  tknnrn  a 
wonderful  Hgbt  on  the  ilow  but  steady  metiiod  by 
wUoh  Ood  manifested  His  ohaiaoter  in  the  events  ot 
Hebtew  history,  and  through  its  outstanding  p^ 
sonatitiea.  The  later  editors  may  have  used  the  annals 
of  their  raoe  unoritioally,  and  here  and  there  may  have 
mifl taken  legend  for  history,  and  myth  for  fact ;  but 
wbat  is  evident  at  each  step  is  that  their  one  oaterest 
was  to  zeview  the  past  atoiy  of  the  world  in  the  light 
ot  God's  providential  aovereignty  in  nature,  and  of 
His  redeeming  ^raoe  in  Bis  dealings  with  mankind, 
and  more  especially  with  His  "  ohosen  people."  We 
do  not  so  to  the  Bible  for  soienoe,  for  in  scienoe  we 
deal  wiw  secondary  oauses  only,  and  here  theae  have 
no  plaoe ;  and  we  do  not  go  to  it  for  history  in  the 
oiduiary  sense  of  the  word,  sinoe  history  deals  with 
eveute  m  their  purely  human  aspects.  Nature  in  t^e 
Bible  is  always  viewed  as  Ood's  handiwork,  the  fruit 
of  His  immediate  creative  power,  the  soeoie  of  His 
personal  activity,  the  means  whereby  He  b^m  His 
providential  ends  to  pass,  l&n  is  His  child,  the 
object  of  Hu  peculiar  care,  to  whom  He  has  entrusted 
a  special  function  of  lordship  over  the  world,  and 
fntm  wbom  He  has  gnat  expectations.  But  man  has 
nnned  and  gone  askay  from  his  true  patii.  Even 
with  tht  chosen  race  He  has  again  and  again  been 
disappointed ;  neverthelesB,  He  has  need  it  as  His 

rial  channel  for  the  revelation  of  His  nature,  for 
progreBsive  unfolding  of  His  redemptive  purpoae ; 
even  its  &ihiies  and  sms  have  but  furnished  Him 
with  fnsh  opportonities  for  the  raanifestatiMi  of  Hi> 
power  and  graoe.  It  is  ohaiutraislio  of  Uie  OT  writes 
wat  they  never  fail  to  use  t^e  dark  backbond  of 
human  depravity  to  throw  op  the  ever-bd^tening 

S'Dture  of  the  Divine  peifeobons,  and  especially  to 
uBtmte  God's  unfaiKng  ^tbfalnees.  When  we  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  NT,  we  are  in  a  different  environ- 
ment,  atui  are  planted  more  seotue^  on  the  authentic 
XDok  of  histcH7 ;  bat  the  aaine  eommanding  interest 
is  still  wit^  us.  We  are  ever  deaUng  witii  the  redeem- 
ing God ;  but  "  all  the  licdit  of  saoied  story  "  is  hers 
ooooentiated  in  a  single  Personality,  in  whom  dwells 
the  *'  follnesB  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  and  from  whom 
the  old  redeoning  eoorgiee  now  radiato  out  to  all  tiie 
irhM.  FfiBt  we  have  foor  vivid  portraits  of  Jesoa 
Christ,  Son  <^  Qod,  Son  of  Man,  m  whi<di  the  t«t 
aroma  of  HispemDnal  presence  stiU  lingers.  We  cat(m 
a  gUmjpse  of  mm  in  His  gentle  youth,  sflently  preparing 
for  His  great  mission ;  we  see  Him  in  the  fullnees  oi 
His  mnnbood  entering  on  His  pablio  voeataon  as 
Piodiet,  Healer,  Wonder-worker;  we  watch  Him 
teaching  His  heaveoly  etiao,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  KioAdom,  tnining  the  Twelve,  healing  the  sick, 
hdping  the  poor,  opening  tho  door  of  hope  to 
ootoasi  and  uie  kst ;  the  lights  and  shadows  of  ttte 
piotuie  now  more  vivid  as  His  life  moves  to  its 
-vitalM  aod  taagio  dimax ;  ve  stud  beride  ttie 


Ooss  and  bear  His  bitter  ory  as  He  gives  up  the 
ghost;  we  eliare  in  the  gk>ry  of  the  resnrreotiop 
morning.  Then  we  witness  the  desoeat  of  tha  Spirit 
at  Peoteoost ;  the  tarth  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  message  in  £ar-»oattered 
oommunitiee  Uuoughout  th»  Roman  Emja^  I^uaU^ 
in  a  collection  of  apostolic  letters,  the  eosmic  signifr- 
canoe  of  tiie  Luamation  is  onfolded,  and  the  suie 
triumph  of  Qod'a  redemptive  purpose  is  foreshadowed. 
So  the  agelong  UEooess  is  oomplete,  and  the  Oospcd  <A 
the  graoe  (tf  God  is  laoxulwd  on  its  historic  oaieec: 


These  are  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  Bible, 
stated  broadly  and  without  quaBfioataon.  It  brinp 
man  near  to  God ;  it  brings  CkmI  home  to  man.  And 
this  it  does  whatever  theory  we  may  have  of  its  origin, 

ita  nature,  ita  method  of  appeal 

The  Bible,  however,  needs  to  be  understood  in  all 
t^eae  directioDs  if  it  is  to  do  ita  perfect  woiic  with  us. 
And  it  is  twt  an  easy  book  to  understand.  If  tt> 
ai^teal  to  the  heart  is  simile,  ita  challenge  to  the 
intellect  is  oomplex.  From  whatever  side  we  approach 
it,  we  are  met  oy  bristling  pioUema,  Hato  to  wider- 
Hand  the  Bible  has  been  a  perennial  qoeetioo  for 
devout  minds.  Probably  more  earnest  study  has  been 
given  to  this  matter,  and  m<»e  intelleotual  effort  has 
been  expended  upon  it,  than  on  any  other  that  has 
ever  beeo  presented  to  the  attention  ot  mvilised  man. 
The  histMy  of  Biblical  interpretation  is  in  a  voy  real 
sense  the  history  of  the  human  mind  itself  since  the 
Bible  was  written.  And  to-day  we  are  passing  t^rou^ 
a  profound  revolution  in  our  attitude  towards  t&s 
wonderful  Book.  Modem  sebdanhip  has  attacked  its 
problema  from  a  fresh  standpoint,  has  discovered  new 
laota  as  to  its  origin,  its  composition,  ita  aathosshipk 
its  gradual  growth  from  t^e  mst  nucleus  to  the  com- 
pleted volume,  and  has  set  its  contents  in  a  new 
perspective.  The  Bible  of  the  twentieth  oento^  is  a 
new  book,  needing  a  new  treatment,  and  a  new  atntode 
of  mind  in  order  rigjitly  to  value  its  message. 

H  we  would  understand  bow  all  this  has  oome 
abonty  we  most  link  it  with  a  profound  obange  in 
man^i  omoRitiui  of  the  universe.  The  birth  cd  what 
to  called  the  "modem  mmd"  ii  nally  the  birth  of 
a  new  method  ci  apiHnaohing  reali^.  In  anoieat  and 
mediieval  times,  the  method  of  inquiry  was  a  jtriori. 
By  this  is  meant  that  men  eodeavouied  to  harmonise 
facts  witii  certain  preoonoeived  oategoriss  of  thot^t, 
wfaudL  ruled  them  with  unconscious  but  rigorous 
^mnity,  and  with  irtiidi  all  ftesh  knoirfedge  must 
eomehow  be  made  to  hapnoniasL  Faots  whiidi  refused 
to  bond  to  this  prooees  were  either  rejected  or  dse 
forced  somehow  into  the  general  echemo  of  t^oug^t. 
This  was  true  of  {dukieophy  and  soienoe,  and  pre* 
eminendy  of  theology.  Those  who  ventured  to  qnes- 
taim  ourrent  assumptions,  and  to  formulato  iresh 
schemes  more  in  hannony  wttii  newly-disoovered  facts, 
were  hardly  dealt  wi^,  and  if  they  pexaisted,  were 
treated  as  heretics  and  outcasts,  and  were  imprisoned, 
tortured,  even  slain  without  {Hty.  OraduaUy,  how- 
evor,  this  rigorous  uniformi^  of  belief  in  all  realms 
of  biowledge  broke  down  under  the  obstinato  and 
ever-incteasmg  preBSure  of  a  new  method  of  inquiry — 
ibs  a  poaterion.  By  this  is  meant  the  rejection  of 
preconceived  ideas,  and  the  study  of  facts  in  and  for 
themselves  as  a  T«<riiminary  to  formulating  tiieir  laws — 
to  deduce  tjieones  from  an  examination  of  facts,  and 
not  bend  bets  to  suit  accepted  theories.  This  is  m 
idm^  thing  to  say  i  but  it  involved  nothing  leas  than 
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ft  fnixUmeQW  ehaoge  in  erety  departmeot  of  thoni^t. 
Jn  the  fint  plaee»  it  put  the  inquicor  into  a  new  re- 
lation to  reaOty ;  it  made  him  Natoie'e  pav^  not  her 
muter ;  it  obanAed  prejadioe  into  teaohMueneaB,  and 
opened  »  n«w  ud  &«»nating  vistA  of  inquiry  in  evoy 
direotitHL  In  the  seoond  plaoe,  man  began  to  nnder- 
Btaod  the  world  better,  ana  hia  oontiol  over  the  forces 
aod  prooeeaee  of  Nature  began  to  extend  in  a  magioal 
way.  The  method,  in  a  word«  was  justified  hy  ite 
Rsnlli,  and  to-day  do  toood  thinker  doubts  that  the 
psUiway  to  tenth  and  power  lies  in  this  direotioo. 
Conseqaently  tbo  method  has  bem  ap|riied  idl  round. 
and  modem  soienoe  stands  forth  aa  a  monument  of 
the  eDt^rise,  reoeptivity,  and  patienoe  of  the  homoa 
mind.  Mo  theorising  till  we  have  the  faots  to  theorise 
about ;  and  aa  fnah  fatots  pour  into  view,  a  rigorous 
te-ezBminatkm  aikd  leboilduog  of  »>iri»*i^g  theories  in 
the  light  of  Jphese  facta — eooh  is  the  mMem  way  of 
tbioking.    It  has  enooun  tared  many  diffioohles  and 

S'tfsfiB;  it  has  often  beoa  led  into  blind  alleys  and 
a  had  to  retxaoe  its  steps  ;  it  is  oonstantly  revising 
its  ooneloBimii,  aikd  mabng  fresh  ventureB.  iriiioh  do 
not  afaraya  peon  fnutfnl ;  bnt  the  pnnoiple  has  now 
bcoome  axiomatio,  as  tiie  only  Intimate  and  lun 
method  of  eztanding  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  Modem 
BiUioal  Soienoe  is  the  result  of  applying  this  instm- 
meot  of  inquiry  to  the  faote  of  the  Bible.  It  is  based 
on  the  o  fottenori  as  distiogaished  from  the  old  a  -prion 
method  <A  dealing  with  it.  In  no  department  of 
thought  has  the  new  method  had  to  fight  so  hard  for 
fcotBMd ;  in  none  has  the  old  been  so  obstinately 
defended  ;  in  none  have  the  issues  been  so  momentouB, 
or  the  viotoiy  more  oomplete. 

We  mnst  not  be  bard  on  VtM  tenacity  and  even 
obetinaoy  of  those  who  felt  themselves  oaUed  upon  to 
fi^t  against  the  modern  view  of  the  Bible,  u.  Vtisax 
ind^ent  was  at  iaolt,  thotr  motiTes  were  of  the  highestb 
Bebgion  ii  the  most  {oeoioai  po— inion  of  man ;  it 
finds  him  in  the  elemental,  ehangekss  region  of  Us 
being;  and  anything  that  sodangMS  its  interests 
most  at  all  oosts  be  recusted  and  overoomei  Now,  just 
beoaose  religion  apjwals  to  the  permanent  elements  in 
man's  natuie.  it  is  dlffioult  to  avoid  identi^ng  it 
with  the  spooial  forms  in  which  it  is  embodied.  Oooae- 
qaently,  when  we  are  called  to  give  up  any  of  our 
redi^oos  oono^vtions,  we  are  pione  to  belrare  that 
ralision  itself  ism  danger.  Tfans,  however  open-minded 
ano  liberaj  we  may  De  in  ot^ex  matters,  we  are  all 
apt  to  become  oonswvativeB  in  religion.  A  creed, 
onoe  fonnolated,  tends  to  become  foasiliaed,  and  to 
eoteentdi  itself  briiiod  a  rampart  of  saored  affeotdons 
and  time-honoored  traditions.  Pzogiess  in  rdigious 
thought  ii  alow  and  painful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
has  been  speeiany  the  ease  wi&  men's  thou^ts  about 
Uw  Bible— tiie  most  pownoas  volume  in  the  religions 
hteratnre  of  the  raoe^  Bat,  if  the  progreei  of  Bicilioal 
Soienoe  has  been  alow,  it  has  been  inevitable.  The 
Tory  love  of  troth  whioh  the  Bible  has  been  the  ohief 
means  of  propagating,  has  made  it  imposuble  to  hold 
baok  the  movement ;  onoe  fairiy  begun*  it  oonld  not 
bnt  <H*in^  to  Its  own  at  laat. 

m 

Let  UB  ooQsider  in  the  first  plaoe  the  change  that 
has  beoome  necessary  in  onr  ideas  of  the  im^iratiaik 
Df  the  Bible,  of  the  rtndatim  eonlained  in  it»  and  of 
Ito  atmreow  ovtAorify. 

1.  For  many  oentories,  afanoet  indeed  from  the  most 
iwimitlve  times,  the  Bible  was  held  by  nearly  all 
Dhrirtinii  thtakeni  to  be  iospiied  in  form  as  well  as  in 


S 

Bobstanoe,  This  idea  was  inherited  from  the  RabUs, 
who  held  a  simitar  theory  oonoeming  tiie  Old  Testa- 
ment. These  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  all  religions 
possessing  a  saored  literature  to  asonbe  the  origin  of 
that  literature  to  inspiration,  *.«.  to  the  "  inbreathing  " 
or  InSuenoe  of  the  Divine  Bpirit.  The  Vedas,  Uie 
toachiogs  of  Zoroaster  and  of  some  Buddhists,  the 
Koran,  are  all  believed  by  Uieir  votaries  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Divine  aouroe.  The  Brahmins  even 
believe  that  the  Vedas  eiisted  frqm  all  etomi^.  There 
must  be  some  inhereot  reason  for  ideas  so  widespread. 
It  has  been  suggested  (doubtless  with  some  truth) 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  priori  theories  as  to  what 
a  Divinely-insiHred  book  must  have  been.  We  prefer 
to  believe  that  the  reason  is  fundamentally  religioas 
lather  than  inteUeotual,  and  to  find  in  all  Uieorisa  d 
inspiiatioa  an  instinotive  tribute  to  the  quali^  of  the 
writings  thnnsdves.  It  was  felt  that  what  proved  to 
be  so  inspiring  must  have  been  Divinely  insmred.  To 
what  extent,  and  in  what  way,  would  be  formulated 
later  by  refleotion.  The  slow  and  tmitative  manner 
in  which  the  Canon  of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT  was 
formed  favoun  this  view.  Am  XQgards  our  l^le,  at 
any  rate  (whatever  be  the  ease  witdt  other  saered  booha), 
the  various  parts  foond  their  waj^  into  noognition  Iqr 
a  prooesB  of^sriection  and  exduaion  which  took  oen- 
turies  to  oomplete — a  fact  whioh  sngsesta  a  law  of 
survival  voy  similar  to  that  discovered  by  Darwin  in 
the  oi^io  world.  No  infallible  test  was  ai^ioable, 
bat  iluae  writitigii  wen  finally  included  whM  wan 
found  in  ezperienoe  to  bear  tlie  authflotio  maib  <4 
inairfratioD.   (See  pp.  39f.) 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  inspcation,  however,  that  is  in  ' 
dispute,  but  its  tJtaraeter  and  mHhod.  How  far,  for 
iostanoe,  are  we  to  attribute  inspiration  to  the  /orm 
as  well  as  the  substanoe  of  Scripture  I  C^uistian 
thinken  have  not  been  agreed  on  this  pcmiti.  Some 
have  boMly  affirmed  the  "  mechanical "  or  "  dicta- 
tion "  theory  of  verbal  inspration,  which  means  that 
every  word  in  the  Bible  reiKeaents  the  mind  of  God 
as  perfectly  as  though  He  had  written  it  Himself,  Vb» 
actual  author  being  not  so  much  the  "  pen-man  '*  as 
the  "  pen  "  of  the  Holy  Spink  This  idea  is  raally 
self-oonbradiotory,  for  then  can  be  no  qnestiMi  « 
inspiration  if  the  writer  is  the  mem  meohaiuoal  iostm- 
ment  of  Divioity.  It  is  also  cnite.  inoompaMble  with 
the  facts  presented  1^  ^e  Kble  itaell  The  various 
books,  and  many  porbons  of  obtain  books,  are  written 
in  a  Btvle  so  varied  and  obaraoteristio  as  to  suggest 
irresistioly  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  different 
writers.  No  one,  e.g.,  can  fail  to  recognise  the  very 
diftoent  style  of  CbionioleB  from  that  of  Kin^.  or 
to  distinguish  the  peculiar  note  of  Jeremiah  from  that 
of  Amoa.  Scholars  have  been  able  to  detect  four 
main  ounents  of  writing  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
hands  of  several  editors  or  redactors.  Further,  in  no 
part  of  Scripture  is  this  claim  to  verbal  insinratjon 
made.  "  The  authors,  instead  of  being  passive  re- 
oiptents  of  information  and  ideas  and  feetiogs,  r^cesent 
thans^ves  as  active,  ddiberating,  laborious,  intensely 
inieniBted."  In  many  cases  tihey  base  their  own 
version  of  events  on  previous  (now  lost)  writings. 
Luke  claims  to  have  made  a  careful  and  critical  use 
of  his  sources,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Boientiflo  historians  of  to^y.  As  has  been  aptly 
pointed  oat,  "  Whm  St,  Paul  in  2  Cor.  II17  says. 
Hut  which  I  speak  I  apeak  not  after  the  Lord,  but 
as  in  fooUshneiB,  in  tiie  confidence  of  boastiag,*  it  ii 
intelligible  to  sajjr  that  an  iitspired  man  is  speaking; 
it  is  not  intelligible  to  say  that  it  is  Qod  spealdng." 
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vliioli  tiie  MT  writen  qaot«  from  the  OT.  Out  of 
276  quotataons  it  has  been  foond  that  thete  are  onlv 
S3  in  which  the  Hebrew,  the  Septiiagint  (or  Qreek 
vermoa  of  tiie  OT)  and  the  NT  writen  verbally  agree  ; 
tiiflce  are  M  in  which  the  NT  qootaticn  difitts  from 
both  (which  also  differ  from  one  another),  and  76  in 
wUeh  the  ooireot  Septoagint  rendering  haa  been 
wrongly  aitered.  This  is  quite  iDoompatible  with  the 
position  that  all  the  words  of  Soripture  are  egoally 
inspired ;  for  can  wp  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  misquote  Himself  1  But  there  is  a  more  oon- 
cluBive  Bxpunent  still  against  euoh  a  theo^ ;  for  we 
have  no  mial  and  unquestionable  text  of  fioly  Scrip- 
tore  to  which  we  can  torn  as  the  original  version.  The 
original  manuscripts  have  lon^  since  perished.  Our 
existing  ISSS  diner  gieatly,  m  various  oomplioated 
ways,  and  while  we  are  praotioally  certain  of  the  sense 
of  most  passages,  we  often  cannot  be  sure  which  of 
several  or  many  variants  is  nearest  tiie  original  in  its 
exact  wording.  In  view  of  these  unquestionable  beta, 
it  is  futile  to  affirm  any  kmger  the  verbalfy^pired 
dtaraeter  of  the  Bible,  and  those  who  would  "  save 
their  faces  "  by  suggesting  this  of  the  lost  original  text 
are  doing  smtul  honour  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  if  it 
was  worth  while  working  a  miracle  to  prodoee  auoh  a 
text,  why  was  not  a  miraole  wioaght  to  ^oaerve  it 
from  oramption  I 
TbB  difaamiaU  fheoiy  ot  inaniratioD  translBa  Uie 

Sobkm  from  Uw  form  d  the  BiUe  as  Htentnra  to 
e  persoQ&lities  of  the  writers.  It  suggests  in  tbo 
first  place  that  they  were  selected  in  virtue  of  possess- 
ing certain  qnahties  which  made  them  apt  subjeots 
for  inspitation,  and  secondly  that  Uieir  human  powers 
were  (fominated  and  safeguarded  by  Divine  influence 
from  error  in  the  fulfilment  of  tiieir  function.  Such 
imperfections  and  errors  in  Scripture  as  oould  not  be 
denied  were  thus  of  human  origin ;  the  Bubjeet-matter 
(rUv  was  Divine.  This  theory  escapes  many  of  tba 
diffloultieB  of  the  previous  one,  but  in  its  crude  forms 
it  lands  us  in  hopeless  psychological  problems.  How 
are  we  to  oonoeive  of  the  method  by  whidi  a  writer 
was  ensued  of  in&llibili(y  in  one  sentence  while  the 
next  was  manifestly  erroneous  T  In  doubtful  oases, 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  the  one  stage  from  the  o^er  T 
And  what  was  the  precise  relation  between  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  the  human  in  such  a  process  T  Theee  is, 
however,  an  element  of  truth  in  ihia  view.  There  are 
diveradtieB  of  gifts  among  good  men  in  spiritual  as  woil 
as  intdkotnal  funotions,  and  be  the  inspiration  when 
it  may,  it  must  be  held  to  have  some  relation  to  tia 
personality  of  its  medium.  And  it  is  easy  to  reoognise 
tliat  some  of  the  Biblical  writen  are  babitDally  nearer 
the  centre  of  spiritual  reality  than  othen,  more  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  better  fitted 
for  ^e  expression  of  religious  truth.  Also  it  is  quite 
in  analogy  with  other  facts  to  believe  that  a  real  vision 
of  God  may  be  compatible  with  imperfect  knowledge 
of  facts  and  events^  and  that  a  true  point  view 
ma^  co-exist  with  much  intellectual  error  and  oon- 
fosion.  The  artist  may  not  be  a  good  lustoriui ;  Uie 
seer  may  be  a  poor  logician.  And  it  is  (|uite  consistent 
to  hold  that  a  man  may  be  truly  inspired  though  he 
may  be  fallible  in  the  way  he  deliven  himself  of  his 
message.  When  it  is  said,  "  Hen  spake  from  Ood,  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  ^y  Ghost,"  we  an  not 
bound  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  thought 
and  limitations  of  penonality  w^  suspoided  during 
the  process.  The  truth  may  have  taken  on  the  ooloar 
of  tne  speaker's  temperament  and  individuality,  and 
BO  be  more  or  less  awtorted  in  expression,  without 
losing  its  Divine  quality.   \^th  these  qaalifloatiww 


it  is  in  aooordanoe  with  the  facts  to  speak  of  the 
writers  oi  Soriptore  as  "  inspired  men."  The  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  £til  of  Hifl  purpose  beoaose  His  instru- 
ments of  revelaticm  were  fallible  though  sn{mnMly 
gifted  sonls.  'tbey  were  what  may  be  called  religbna 
geniuses,  who  co-operated  actively  in  the  spttttoal 
Amotion  for  wUoh  tiiey  were  ohosoi.  As  Profeeeor 
Peake  puts  it,  "  This  is  not  to  minimise  the  Divine 
element  in  the  creation  of  Scriptare,  On  the  oontiary, 
it  enhances  it.  Just  as  the  Sprit  of  Ciod  was  at  woric 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  preparing  a  fruits  soil  for 
revelation,  so  too  He  was  active  in  the  creation  of  the 
efficient  medium  through  which  He  imparted  tiw 
revelation  itselt"  {The  BibU:  Ita  Origin,  Its  Signi- 
fioMCtt  and  Ita  Abiding  Worth,  p.  806t) 

IV 

Revelation  and  inspration  are  co-ordinate  terms. 
The  former  denotes  the  unfolding  knowledge  of  Qod'a 
nature  and  saving  purpose;  the  latter,  the  means 
and  methods  by  wnich  that  knowleclge  has  been 
achieved.  "  The  action  oj  Ood  on  the  nature  of  man 
we  may  call  *  inspiration  ' ;  its  resvU,  the  perfected 
and  purified  oonsoiouBness  of  self  and  the  world,  and 
God,  is  *  revelation  *  "  (Garvie).  As  regards  the  BiUe, 
the  deposit  of  spiritual  truth  which  it  contains,  oonsfei- 
tutea  i«B  zevelawin ;  the  diaraeteristio  sisiitDal  qnalifar 
of  tbe  wrtt»  and,  seocmduily ,  of  the  litentnie  l£vni0ft 
which  Has  has  come  to  ns,  we  oall  their  insjuration. 

Hie  old  view  of  revelation  was  t^kat  it  was  to  1>e 
found  in  the  sufastaooe  of  Soripture  thron^oat  its 
oourse  without  distinotion  or  difieienoei  Theologically 
this  made  the  Bible  a  storehouse  of  texts  and  passages, 
any  one  of  which  oould  be  quoted  with  equal  appn>- 
pnateneas  in  the  upbuilding  of  doelxin&  in  a  dooJc 
of  such  varied  contents  and  of  so  many  divose  pointB 
of  view,  it  was  thus  possible  by  a  careful  seleoticni 
of  juoof-textB  to  formulate  any  number  of  diveme  and 
incompatible  theological  constiuotions,  eepeoially  when 
the  hterary  context  and  historical  setting  (rf  tjie  b6oks 
wheno©  these  texts  were  drawn  wero  ignored,  as  vpm 
genet^y  the  oasa  Oalnmst  and  Anninian,  Tnni- 
tazian  and  Sooinian,  Svedenboroan  and  Latter-day- 
Saint,  tlnivenaliat  and  Partioulanst,  drew  tiieir  credal 
svstems  from  the  same  source ;  th^  eatdi  and  all 
claimed  scriptural  authority  for  the  result ;  and  thero 
was  no  objective  standard  or  norm  of  interpretation 
which  oould  be  appealed  to  in  settling  iAmi  rival 
olaims  to  aooeptancew  The  breaking  up  cd  the  Protes- 
tant worid  into  the  innumemble  sects  and  systenoiB 
of  thou^t  wbidi  oharaoterised  the  seven  teen  th, 
eighteenUi,  and  nineteenth  centuries  was  mainfy  doe 
to  this  conception  of  the  Bible  as  throughout  a  homo- 
geneous and  equally  authoritative  body  of  trutii  oon- 
oeming  God,  Mui,  and  the  World,  the  interprotalion 
of  whkoh  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment, 

Rdigiously,  while  this  theonr  of  revdlati(»i  he^pad 
to  T^sioe  the  Bible  on  a  pectestal  of  sanctity  and 
authority  over  human  life  which  had  its  beneficent 
side,  it  had  ot^er  baleful  results.  Fortunat^y  thA 
NT  so  clearly  showed  that  the  OT  system  of  rehgioos 
ordinanoes  was  superseded  by  the  later  and  more 
spiritual  developmoits  of  reflation  that  a  ovtmin 
hmit  was  put  at  tiu  ootaet  to  the  binding  dianoter 
of  OT  re^piIationB.  Butinottodireotions^**huid.  ** 
view  of  Scripture  made  for  rigidity  of  onulDet  Mid 
oharaoter,  and  exercised  a  painful  tyranny  over  t  jia'fc 
ooDflcienocB.  It  turned  oostoms  of  ancient  times  into 
rules  for  modem  everyday  life  to  which  they  w«ie 
mwlfestly  ina^ropriata,  T^J^^^^nday 
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mSty  a  sabatitatioii  of  the  ri|^  Jewiah  Sabbath  (and 
thsi  a  teaveaty)  for  the  free  spiritual  ooDO^rtim  of  tba 
Lud'a  Day.  The  words  of  Scripture  were  oBed  as 
otaeks  for  the  determinatioa  of  moral  problems  and 
diffinilt  aituations.  Vezees  oboeeo  in  a  hapbazatd  way 
van  deate  witii  OS  inagical  fermnliB  aattiing  {ffoblema  <» 
ooadaofc.  The  Ten  Gospel  d  Jeans  ms  sapentitiously 
made  into  a  teitbook  trom  which  to  read  the  dark 
fnban.  When  a  bishop  had  to  be  eteoted  in  the  sixth 
eentory,  ohnroh  oflSoiab  ahnost  always  oonsulted  th& 
Paaltor  (I)  firat,  on  befaaU  of  the  man  to  be  eleoted. 
BiUe  verses  written  on  paiohmoit  were  attacdied  to 
easy  chain  in  order  to  uep  away  evil  m^ta ;  little 
Qoi^tda  were  hons  nand  t£e  neon  of  batnes  to  ward 
off  tmpeoding  evfl.  And  even  in  modem  times  the 
i^^tfiu  rererenoe  felt  for  the  Bible  deront  aoola 
baa  ofteo  been  travestied  by  this  tmamov  to  resort 
to  it  as  a  •torehouB©  of  magical  charms.  More  terrible 
■till  was  the  abuse  of  St^ptuie  in  its  referenoes  to 
wiiehcmft.  Edigious  perseoution  has  soaroely  a  darker 
page  tlian  tiie  tnatment  meted  out  to  wixazds  and 
wibdioa  in  medieval  tames — mainfy  on  the  "  autho- 
rity" of  Scripture.  Not  only  wen  those  nMjpeoted 
of  pKaotising  we  Black  Art  tortured,  but  no  limit  was 
[teoed  on  ue  amount  or  kind  of  torture  to  whioh  the 
unhappy  victims  were  sabjeoted,  as  waa  done  in  the 
ease  otneretioft.  The  false  oonieaaions  made  by  these 
viDtima  under  the  stress  o{,  unbearable  agony  gave  a 
fsotitioiiB  oolovr  to  the  aoooaation,  and  gradually  built 
up  a  natflm  of  BopaBtiii<m  on  tiiis  subject  &om  whidi 
the  sefigiotisworkrhas  only  noently  emerged.  Soaroely 
kai  BonDwfnl  haa  been  the  attempted  jostifioation  for 
slarery  drawn  from  the  patriarchal  and  later  custom 
in  BibKfla<  times,  and  more  especially  from  Noah's 
emae  on  Canaan  (Geo.  825*).  It  waa  foij^ttec 
fllavflry  among  ti»  Hebrews  was  a  very  different  and 
far  IIIOI0  bunaiw  instatntion  tiban  in  any  adjoining 
nation,  or  even  in  modem  times ;  and  that  Ouiatian 
miniatea  shoold  have  been  found  in  the  Soutliem 
States  of  Amcrioa  during  the  Civil  War  who  jostified 
Urn  horriUe  custom  on  Biblioal  groonda,  is  one  of  the 
Hddeat  renilts  in  history  of  a  pwverted  theory  of 

TStB  iDMhankal  theory  of  revelation  has  had  still 
oQmt  uufortonate  and  miadhlevotM  results.  One  of 
tbaae  ia  the  uae  the  BiUe  as  a  "  ttook  of  puzslea  " 
aa  regards  fataieeventa.  Feriodioak  are  still  published 
i^ien  oooamonally  draw  up  apooalyptio  programmes 
wlMBe  the  at  modem  nations  and  of  the  race  is 
fomhadowed  witli  a  ooii0denoe  rivalled  only  by  their 
fatffitr.  It  is  one  of  Vbe  marveis  of  raligioua  psj^ chology 
that  this  praotioe  has  survived  eo  many  refutations, 
but  it  is  hanHly  dear  that  its  day  is  neariy  done. 
We  can  no  longer  bdieve  that  the  vivid  pictures  of 
fotore  deetiny  m  the  apooalyptio  literature  of  the 
Bade  have  any  refwence  to  the  Europe  of  the  twentieth 
esntnxy,  or  can  serve  as  a  guide  in  foretelling  the  de- 
vak^nient  of  events  in  the  centuries  to  oome.  How 
tHBT  lean  and  tMiora  in  mediieval  and  lator  timea 
wwU  have  been  spared  tiie  soul  of  man,  if  the 
to  ttiiB  Utefatnre  had  been  discovered  earlier  I 

PvbapB,  however,  it  is  in  the  inhibiting  influraoe 
euRdaed  by  this  conception  of  revelation  on  the  pro- 
ERaa  of  soientifio  thought  that  its  most  practical  effect 
IS  seen.  Take  the  science  of  history.  Sft  long  as  the 
litanli  matti"  fn"*  inteqiretaticHi  oi  eoriptan  waa 
iniwMlly  held,  it  was  impoasible  for  Christian  tUnkeiB 
to  ^nraatdi  extra-Biblical  records  of  the  past  with 
snytung  like  independence  of  judgment.  For 
naadiaiTal  thinkws  birtory  began  in  heaven  whrai  the 
BoifZriiiUj  ooooiiTed  t£e  idea  of  oieation,  aiid  ended 


in  heaven  with  the  Last  Judgmont.  The  stages  of 
this  history  are  given  in  the  Bible  from  Gmens  on, 
the  whole  aooount  being  accepted  as  literally  troeu 
Bound  this  vertebral  column  were  mtwined  afl  kinds 
of  apocryphal  legends  and  mythical  raabdlishmenfa 
guaranteed  by  the  Church  as  valid  history,  wlwdi  no 
one  was  permitted  to  question  on  pain  torture  and 
excommunication.  Associated  with  this  maas  oi 
supeistatiouB  nonsense  was  a  crude  coemok)gy  aqujdi^ 
authoritative  and  futile.  The  universe  was  an  edifice 
of  three  floors — the  heaven  above,  a  oompaot  dome 
in  whioh  the  stars  were  fixed,  while  the  pl&neta  moved 
in  their  own  sphere ;  higher  was  the  region  where 
the  Holy  Trinity  dwelt,  surrounded  and  adored  by  * 
oountleaa  multitude  of  angeb  whose  bosineea  it  was  to 
keep  heaven  and  earth  in  eonstaat  communioation ; 
below  was  the  earth  itself,  a  large  round  {dane,  "  tiie 
centre  of  which  was  Jerusalan.  where,  in  the  same 
place,  Adam  was  buried  and  Christ  was  orooifled.  so 
that  the  blood  of  Uie  Saviour  dropped  into  the  skull 
of  Adam  " ;  below  the  earth  waa  the  ^eat  dark 
dongeon  called  hell,  the  heme  of  the  devil  and  hia 
angeb,  who  oompeted  with  the  angels  for  the  sool  of 
man,  and  when  the  various  types  of  departed  ainiun 
worked  ont  tlieir  eternal  deatuiy  in  vuying  dfl|iQiB 
of  woe. 

Such  was  the  grotesque  view  <d  history  and  oosmotogy 
based  on  the  scriptural  aooount  of  heaven,  earth,  aod 
man,  which  for  a  thousand  years  formed  the  winking 
baokKTonnd  of  men's  thousnta  of  the  universe,  and 
which  for  centuries  resisted  attack.  It  is  not  tilt  a 
pOTiod  within  living  memorr  that  this  artiftoiat  bat 
obstinate  scheme  of  things  finally  broke  down  under 
the  impact  of  advancing  science.  The  path  of  know- 
ledge, Gke  the  path  of  faith,  has  been  marked  with  the 
gravel  of  marhna,  and  by  Uofidy  fbotpfinta  of  suffering 
and  sorrow.  The  first  Uow  came  from  the  Copemioan 
astronomy,  whioh  dethroned  the  earth  from  her 
central  position  among  the  beavenlv  bodies ;  the 
second  m>m  geolt^,  which  supeiseded  the  Sbxaio 
pr(»ranune  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days, 
ancT  substituted  Mas  of  unimaginable  length  in  the 
formation  of  the  earth's  oruat  for  the  legendaiy  week 
oi  Gen.  1  j  the  third  from  ^e  theory  of  evolntiont 
which  filled  the  vast  ranges  of  space  and  time  thus 
anddenly  thrown  open  with  a  perspective  of  devdoping 
life,  whose  evolution  is  still  far  from  its  goal  The 
emancipation  is  now  fairly  complete ;  mt  unfor- 
tunately, Uie  triumph  of  science  has  for  tiie  time 
impaized  the  authority  of  Scripture  Btbt  only  as  a  teg^ 
book  ai  aatzonomy  or  -pbyaxB,  but  in  its  own  pvoper 
domain  as  a  fountain  of  religiooa  knowledge  and  ol 
ajHritoal  insjtoition. 

There  is  one  otiier  result  of  tiie  plenary  theory 
whioh  must  not  pass  without  brief  notice.  We  refer 
to  the  science  of  interpretation.  If  every  part  of 
Scripture  oontaioB  Divine  trath,  each  part  must  have 
some  definite  value  for  religion  as  suoL  How,  then, 
are  we  to  deal  with  those  porUons  which  are  hard 
to  differentiate  from  the  onlinaiy  annals  of  other 
nations,  with  their  trivial  personal  details  and  (in 
some  oases)  their  doubtful  morality  T  What  value  for 
spiritual  life  can  we  find  in  the  minute  Uturgioal  and 
ceremonial  details  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  services  t 
What  of  the  obsoure  passages  in  many  of  the  prophets, 
esperaally  the  apooaljrptie  sections  T  What  at  the 
erotto  referenoofl  m  tjhe  Song  of  Stmgs  T  What  of  the 
genealogies  in  the  CbroniolcB,  Ezra,  and  Nebemiah  T 
In  Older  to  win  abiding  spiritual  sustenance  from  these 
portions,  the  allegorioal  method  of  int«pretation  had 
to  be  employed.   In  addition  to  the  ^ain,  literal 
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meaning  of  Scripture  tiere  mia  alto  the  mystioal  or 
Bpiritual  meaning,  and  it  uru  tho  woik  of  the  com- 
mentator to  diaoover  and  unfold  this  fbr  the  edlfioation 
of  the  devoat  reader.  That  there  is  a  mystioal  side 
to  the  Bible — espeaially  in  some  parte — we  must  all 
allow.  It  is  also  true  that  tiie  laws  oi  the  moral  and 
■{Hiitaal  life  may  be  legitimatety  illustrated  or  deduced 
ir  many  subtle  ways  from  the  most  txivial  events. 
Th  I  alle«ori«d  interpreter,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  sDui  sober  methods,  but  allowed  hia  teUgiona 
imagination  to  cany  him  away  into  the  wulest 
ezta&TagaaoeB.  In  doing  sOt  he  followed  a  custom 
dee[dy  embedded  in  Cneek  and  Helmw  literatuia 
Allegory  has  been  called  "  the  safety-valve  for  Greek, 
Jew,  am  CSuistian."  There  is  an  indigttioas  tendenoy 
in  tiie  human  mind  which  reoognises  by  a  natural 
intuition  the  analt^  between  the  material  and  sfsritual 
Olden ;  and  this  tendency  (in  the  absence  of  historical 
oiitioism)  was  for  the  htenuist  the  only  way  to  avoid 
an  awkward  situation.  Homer,  for  inatanee  (the 
"  Bible  ot  the  Greek  "),  was  bom  tiie  time  of  Anaza- 
gona  treated  allegoric^^.  The  aotaons  of  the  Oreek 
godi  and  goddeeses  tyTpmi  the  movements  of  natural 
foroei ;  the  stoiy  of  Area  and  Ai^xrodite  and 
HefduestoB  ia  a  story  of  iron  subdued  by  fire,  and 
restored  to  its  original  haidnees  by  Poseidon,  that  is, 
water " ;  or  else  t^iey  were  the  movements  <d 
mental  powers  and  moral  virtues  {i^.  the  legend  of 
Odysseus  and  the  Sirens,  etc.).  (See  Hatch,  Hibbert 
Lfciures,  pp.  62,  64. )  .^ain  the  Palestinian  Jews 
allegorised  the  OT,  finding  a  hidden  meaning  in 
seotenoes  and  even  letters,  espeoialiy  for  homuetio 
purposes ;  while  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  being  in  close 
touch  with  tine  Platonic  school  of  tiiooght,  did  the 
same  their  saored  books,  in  order  to  prove  t^t 
they  vwe  neittter  impions  nor  barbarous,  aiul  ihaik 
Moses  was  tho  teacher  or  anticipator  of  Pythagons, 
Plato,  and  the  Stoics.  "  The  Hellenistic  thinkers  de- 
siied  to  be  Greek  philosophen  without  ceasing  to  be 
Jewish  religionists."  The  representative  Helleaist  was 
the  Alexandrian  Philo,  who  reduoed  all^^ry  to  a 
system ;  and  in  his  eager  desire  to  extract  a  higher 
meaning  from  tiie  most  trivial  details  of  the  OT,  t^ 
narrative  was  at  times  quite  lost  sifl^t  ot  We  find 
traces  of  Uils  meUiod  even  in  Paul's  writings,  who 
was  well  versed  in  Babbinioal  methods,  as  in  his 
treatment  of  the  leeend  of  Hagar  (GaL  4240.),  in  his 
use  of  the  Israelitish  wanderings  (1  Cor.  lOi-ii),  and 
in  his  view  of  the  spiritual  import  of  marriage  (EA.  6 
3*-33 !  tf  ako  1  Cor.  9^,  S  Cor.  813S.,  eto.V  Then 
W  a  nimeir  develovneat  of  ttiis  metiiod  in  Hebrewi^ 
whli^  deals  with  Judaism  as  the  shadow  of  CSiris* 
tianity.  The  writer  is  fond  of  pointing  out  analo^pleB 
and  ooQtrasts  between  the  invisible,  archetypal,  im- 
perishable  world,  and  the  visible,  perishable  world  of 
aeose  {cf.  his  elaborate  allegory  of  Helohizedek,  which 
raninoB  ns  of  Philo's  treatment  of  Mdohisedek  as  an 
aUegoiy  ol  the  Logos).  There  was,  therefore,  abundant 
Ktenry  and  religious  precedent  for  the  use  of  the 
aUegorioal  method  by  Christian  writers,  supreme  among 
whom  was  Origen  of  Alexandria.  This  method  of 
handling  Scripture  was  continued  into  later  ages,  and 
its  ckise  ration  to  hteralist  views  of  revelation  is  seen 
in  ^e  extzav^anoies  of  pietist  writers  down  to  our 
own  time.  The  method  has  certain  advantages  in 
edndng  spiritnal  truth  from  v^  unpromising  material, 
and  as  a  methodological  device  "  is  periiai»  oooasfon- 
al^  jusUfiable  for  practical  homiletic  purposes ;  but 
as  a  serious  business  it  is  profonndly  vicious,  sinoe  it 
ii  bated  on  an  onrealitv,  and  is,  in  the  last  nsort,  a 
nan  Intdkotoat  mhtetme^  and  at  btst  an  indnlgMioi 


of  the  religiouB  imagination.  Its  worst  feature  ia  thai 
it  breeds  eareleasneas  of  the  real  meaning  of  Scripton 
and  a  habit  of  intellectual  indolence.  In  an  age  <^ 
oritioal  thought  most  students  will  hold  it  to  belittle 
short  of  a  pious  inainoerity ;  it  is  time  it  sfaoold  be 
reoMoised  to  have  had  its  d^,  and  treated  as  a 
liin£anoe  to  the  disooray  and  eKpositlan  of  Scriptniai 
truth. 

V 

It  would  be  misleading  and  sorely  unjust,  however, 
to  ignore  the  foot  that  these  obsolete  views  of  inspica* 
tioa  and  revelation  in  eadier  ages  did  not  hinder  tha 
positive  teaohing  of  Soriptoie  from  being  grasped  and 
ap{»eoaated.  lill  the  wmd  of  tiie  oiitioiu  movement 
began  to  trouble  the  quiet  waten  of  laith,  th^  wan 
Uie  only  possible  theories  for  those  who  valued  the 
Word  (n  God  as  Divinely  givm  for  the  salvatkn  of 
man.  The  plenary  idea  of  inspiration  did  good 
service  for  the  Cluindi  in  niany  ways,  Jn  the  Bnt 
place,  it  eosozed  that  tha  BiUe  should  be  valaed  at 
its  infinite  worth.  During  the  ages  before  pcintanff, 
and  when  every  copy  had  to  be  made  by  hand.  It 
guaranteed  that  tha  utanoet  care  should  be  exwoised 
to  reproduce  the  original  aocorately,  that  the  very 
letters  should  be  writtm  fovingly  and  beautifully,  ana 
tiiat  no  eonsoioas  addition  should  be  made  to  ^e  taxt, 
or  anything  kft  out  through  ouetessness  or  inatteatioii. 
The  contents  and  form  of  the  book  being  equally 
priceless,  no  material  but  the  best  available  was  used 
in  its  reproduction,  and  evear  care  was  teken  for  its 
toeservation,  thus  ensuring  long  life  for  the  HSS. 
lAter  on,  reverence  for  the  Book  was  shown  in  the 
exquisite  script  and  illumination  which  charaoterised 
the  medinval  copies.  To  this  end  Qiarlemagne,  above 
all  anxioQB  to  secure  a  really  good,  trustworthy  text 
of  the  BiUe,  made  a  rwulatitm  that  no  unstdUed  or 
nnecholarly  person  should  be  em|doyed  as  a  copyist, 
for,  as  he  said,  "  it  needs  not  (Holy  iHStr,  but  grammar — 
and  good  grammar — to  understaiui  what  you  ate  oopry- 
ing  and  he  ooUected  a  ooU^  of  soholam,  sA  the 
head  of  whom  he  placed  Aksnin,  a  monk  from  Engtand, 
to  do  this  saored  woik.  It  fs  this  lerexenoe  tac  ttie 
very  lettts  of  Scripture  whidi  aooounts  &»  (he  faot 
that  tiioi^  there  are  thousand  of  variouB  readings 
in  the  HSS.,  the  text  of  the  Kble  has  been  better  pre- 
served for  us  than  that  of  any  othw  ancient  book. 
The  same  soitimeat  ensured  that  great  care  should 
be  shown  in  the  tratulati<ai  of  the  KUe  into  other 
tmguM.  The  finest  scholarship  and  the  most  kiving 
soUntade  have  been  shown  in  this  woA  tbron^ioat 
the  ages,  down  to  the  preset  day.  The  lesuH  is  that 
tiiis  Book — so  eminently  translatable  because  of  its 
concrete  character,  and  its  vivid  tbou^  limited 
vocabulary — has  been  aptly  rendered  into  most  of  the 
languages  in  which  it  has  appeared,  and  has  generally 
become  the  standard  and  norm  of  literary  atyla 
Again,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  probably  no  book 
tlut  bsfi  been  so  widely  read,  and  pondered,  and  com- 
mented on  as  the  Bibla  The  most  gifted  intelleofei 
of  all  a^  have  expended  their  insist  and  skill  in 
disoovenng  its  meaning,  and  in  applying  its  message 
to  every  human  need.  Because  devout  sohoIsiB  have 
been  convinced  that  it  is  able  to  make  men  "  wise  unto 
salvation,"  they  have  grudged  neither  time  nor  effort 
searching  its  height  and  deptii,  its  length  and  breadth, 
for  lig;ht  on  the  path  of  duty,  for  direction  in  the  per- 
plexities  and  temptations  and  sorrows  of  life.  Sfmoe 
its  various  parts  were  oolleoted  into  a  sii^le  volume, 
there  is  no  htecature,  with  the  oxoeption  possiUy  of 
tkb  Chinese  dassks,  that  has  oonunanded  a  titha  ol 
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the  ooneoimtioas  etody  and  kmng  ezpoeitkm  noeired 

by  ihe  Bible. 

Bat  all  tiiis  iras  only  a  means  to  a  greater  end.  The 
nat  expeadituie  of  effort  in  copying,  tzanalating,  ex- 
poonding,  and  annotating  the  Bo»  tiiat  has  besn 
goii^  on  throoghout  the  oenturiea  had  a  practical 
ODzpoM  It  was  to  enable  men  to  appfopnato  lor 
wenwelres  the  content  of  the  revelation  contained  in 
ii.  Hta  taken  as  we  believe  earlier  ages  to  have  been 
m  their  ideotifioation  of  the  form  wiw  the  substanoe, 
tlM  BiUe  did  its  vozk,  and  still  does  it,  in  the  hearts 
of  ita  leadeiB.  There  »  ttiat  in  it  vhioh  be  who  nms 
may  read,  and  which  is  equally  within  ttis  leaidi  of 
visa  and  simide  if  they  bnt  hav«  the  teadtable  ndnd 
and  the  open  heart.  Indeed  the  pm,t  taiompbi  of 
AJb  Book  m  saviiw  men  faun  their  wau,  uutnioting 
and  bnflding  np  the  Oiniidi  of  Oamb,  elevating  tbouc^C 
poiifyiog  morals,  tnspiing  nfonns,  and  initiating 
movemeats  for  Uie  betteraaent  of  the  wo  rid,  were 
won  white  these  now  ontwom  theoiiee  of  its  natore 
were  pnotioally  tmiveDwL  The  modem  sehobr  and 
the  ontio  over^etimato  their  fnnotioD  If  they  think 
tiiai  it  has  been  Reared  for  tiiem  to  discover  the 
eseential  message  of  the  Bible.   They  have  wrought  a 

Elodeos  benefit  for  the  fature  of  rebgkm  in  that  they 
re  brought  Biblical  Science  into  line  witii  the  rest 
of  human  knowledge,  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
ednoatod  mind  to  nad  it  with  more  aocuraoy  and 
midenbuiding,  unburdened  with  the  tmpedimeiUa  of 
mpcnrtitioas  ideas;  bat  they  have  done  no  toon 
than  tiiis.  Hie  religloua  rahie  of  the  Bible  depends 
on  its  validi^,  its  broad,  spiritual  appeal,  ita  extra- 
ordinary power  of  reaehii^  and  traostorming  the  soul 
of  man.  When  our  function  as  oritios  is  done,  we 
most  still  go  to  Soriptore  for  its  own  autiientio  Word, 
Koi  that  can  be  grasped  and  won  only  if  we  oomtane 
the  ina^t  and  jadgment  of  the  soholar  vitii  the 
heart  of  a  Itttla  ttdkL  Hie  deetmotrye  woik  of 
eiHiaiim  is  neoeesary  and  good :  it  is  now  its  task  to 
boild  a  poeitiTe  view  of  the  Bible  whi<^  shall  do  for 
the  OMDUig  generations  what  the  older  view,  in  ^te 
of  its  imperfwtim  and  enor,  did  lor  tiw  genoEatuma 
gooe  by. 

VI 

We  pus  an  to  eonader  the  authority  t^f  lAe  Bible. 
Whet  flhangei  have  been  neeenitated  m  this  respect 
by  the  new  view  of  its  mspiiatioa  and  of  the  nature  of 
nrvelatioa  t 

It  has  always  been  perplesing  and  difficult  to  define 
Oe  idatitm  between  lelinon  and  anthorit^.  There  k 
•alBBiinetive  enaTtng  in  ttie  human  sool  for  a  standaid 
of  belief  and  oondnet  which  shall  be  aeoerpted  as  m- 
falliUeb  To  stigmatise  this  as  a  aaperstraon  or  an 
infiianity  ii  to  pass  an  undiseiimioating  judgment 
4na  umTRsal t«ndenoy.  What  matks  man  eveiywhen 
in  all  hie  striving  after  sptritoal  peace  and  assoranoe 
arast  be  a  v^id  instioot  m  itaelf,  however  many  tjbe 
aboses  asBociated  witii  its  wtHkings.  U  tiie  essenoe 
of  leKgion  lies  in  obedieooe,  the  question  inevitatdy 
liBes — obedleoee  to  what  or  whom  r  Sunly  only  to 
that  whitdi  has  a  ricfd  to  such  obedieooe ;  and  perfect 
mtquestiomng  obeuenoe  can  properiy  be  givm  on]f 
to  what  has  an  absoluU  ridit  to  it.  Till  we  attain  the 
ecmviotaon  that  we  have  tound  this  "  goal  of  heart's 
deeize,"  there  will  be  doubt  in  our  dlegianoe,  and 
mMMTtaint^'  in  our  o(mdttot.  The  longing  for  a  valid 
c^eaitm  m  tnrth«  and  a  final  standard  of  right,  has 
thus  been  ammig  most  passionato  of  all  man's 
nriigioas  impobes.  It  has  aWo  been  one  of  the  most 
diffieoH  to  satisfy— eo  diffienlt.  indeed,  that  most  men 


have  either  given  up  the  quest  as  impossible,  or  hare 
attempted  to  aatiafy  it  along  seoonda^  and  derivatiTe 
lines. 

Now  when  poshed  to  its  ultimate  oonohision  f^ere 
can  be  but  one  clear  and  self-evident  answer  to  tbo 
question — ^what  is  the  ultimate  seat  <rf  autiiori^  in 
veUgiMi  T  Thai  aruthar^  am  6e  foand  ohJm  in  the 
revealed  wiU  cf  Ood.  He  aktne  who  oeated  us  and 
Boetains  us,  and  who  has  "  made  us  for  Himself,"  has 
the  light  to  our  entire,  and  unquestioning  obecUenoe. 
The  very  word  '*  authority  "  (like  "  religion  '*)  implies 
a  penonal  relation,  and  ttaa  ration  can  only  be  Aat 
between  Ood  and  the  sooL  The  real  pfoblem  bapns 
at  Uiis  poinl  How  maj  we  reach  t^  oonvletion  ihat 
we  have  andved  at  a  sound  knowledge  of  tl»  wiU  of 
God  t  "  Show  us  the  Fbther/*  said  Hiilip.  "  and  it 
suffioeth  us."    But  how  are  we  to  know  Him  T 

The  mpstie  claims  to  reach  this  knowledge  of  God 
by  means  of  the  "  inner  li^t"  He  repudiates  all 
appeal  to  external  author!^ ;  beoanse  it  is  aOanal, 
it  can  have  no  real  beaiinff  on  ocmsoienoek  whioh  moat 
and  can  only  be  inuminecT&om  witiiin.  'Wthoot  dis- 
paraging the  prioelees  semces  rendered  to  ndigjon  by 
the  myraos,  ud  blowing  that  they  are  right  in  claim- 
ing the  possibility  of  an  immediate  vision  of  the 
Divine,  their  method,  tmcorreoted  by  any  independmt 
standard,  is  too  subjeotive  in  character,  too  vague  in 
its  results,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  t^e  average  aouL 
Tba  most  frnitfnl  myvtios  have  been  those  nurtured 
in  an  atmoephere  of  objective  idi|^n  which  has  oot- 
leoted  their  indefinitenees  of  stotemen^  and  their 
tendency  to  subetiteto  a  morbid  intnwpection  for 
sonod  teaching  and  healthy  activity.  Nor  do  the 
mystice  always  agree  in  their  readings  of  tiie  will  of 
God ;  some  are  noUy  sane  and  pnotioal  in  thought, 
others  full  of  extravagance  and  mistiness — ^wbo  shall 
jndge  between  thmn  7  CSeariy,  while  mystioiam  is  one 
war  of  ooming  into  fhutfol  toocb  witfa  the  Divine 
lesiities,  it  is  not  the  only  way,  nor  is  it  a  sore 

ecclesiastic  i^QmiB  the  ChurtA  to  be  the  otdy 
authoritative  channel  of  tiie  rev^tion  we  seek, 
Divindy  appointed,  Diving  safeguarded  from  error. 
We  ue  not  didoyal  to  the  Choroh  if  we  punt  ont  hw 
laihue  aa  an  fafallibl^  soaroe  of  Divine  knowledge. 
Her  boasted  infallibility  has  been  historically  raoved 
to  be  a  l«otet  reed ;  she  has  never  really  spoken  at 
any  one  time  with  dear  oonsentient  voice,  nor  have 
her  utterances  been  oonsistent  with  <aie  another  in 
difteent  ages.  She  has  the  advantage  over  myatraam 
in  that  she  expesBes  ttie  ooUeotive  oonsoiouBness  d 
helievBm,  bnt  Uie  decorees  of  her  oounoilB  have  been 
too  often  the  result  of  oompromisee  between  warring 
parties  to  be  free  from  aberration  and  inctmsiBtraOT. 
Her  claibi  as  regards  the  Bible — ^that  it  is  her  ohiui 
and  not  hoc  standard,  and  therefore  that  she  alone 
has  the  right  to  teach  and  interpret  it  to  the  devout 
beUevm-^  unsound  in  point  &  tucA,  The  Camroh 
did  not  create  the  Bible,  any  more  than  the  Bible  the 
Church ;  they  were  both  derived  from  a  common 
Bouioe— the  experience  of  those  who  came  into  pemonaJ 
contact  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  felt  the  insjaratjon  of 
EQs  savins  personality  and  work.  The  Goepels  are 
tiie  mesnonau  of  His  life  and  teaching  which  took  shape 
within  the  early  Church,  bat  were  not  created  ^  it ; 
the  epistles  are  the  literary  deposit  of  ttie  expeiienoe 
of  those  who  were  filled  with  the  power  of  Wb  Holy 
BiHrit,  and  who,  Bring  under  the  quiokening  infiuence 
of  His  graee,  founded  the  ChurolL  This  reciprocal 
rdation  Detween  Chnreh  and  Bible  thus  invalidates 
tiie  daim  of  the  Oinnh  to 
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SB  the  ultimate  revelstioQ  of  God,  and  the  autbontio 
iptBrpreter  of  Hia  wilL   They  are  oo-oidinates. 

What  ften  of  the  Bible  Itself  T— The  Protestant, 
having  repudiated  iho  infiUlihle  authority  of  the 
ChuToh,  feU  baok  on  the  Book  as  the  ultimate  standaid 
oi  nlu^(MtB  troth.  Bound  this  idea  dtuteied  a  fcni- 
tnidalw  set  of  affimatioDS  regaidiiu;  its  iaenanoyr 
and  its  perfect  consistenoy  with  itselt  For  oeotuiiea 
it  waa  possible  to  hold  tkia  theory  witii  sinoerity  and 
oonfidence,  though  the  wit  of  theologian  and  apologist 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  dealing  witb  nujoy  jHoblema 
of  internal  otmasbBiKy  and  hMmony.  The  rise  of 
luBtorioal  and  linguiatio  aritinsm  has,  iunrerer,  finally 
destoiyed  tlnee  claims.  This,  of  oonne,  does  not 
mean  that  H  ia  devoid  of  authority  for  the  disooveiT 
and  expo^on  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  WilL  It  stilt 
remains  an  incontrovertible  beoanse  experiment*! 
truth,  that  oat  of  tiie  Bible  a  Divine  Voice  Bpeaba,  and, 
when  the  authentic  accent  of  tiiat  voice  oomei  home 
to  OB,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  we  ■»  &oe 
to  faoe  with  tiie  ultimate  authority  over  the  human 
soul.  This,  however,  is  quite  other  than  aflHnning 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a  written  revela- 
tion. The  Book,  like  the  Churoh  and  the  myrtio  inner 
voice,  points  to  someone  beyond  itsell 

Let  us  pursue  t^  point  a  httJe  further.  It  is  to  be 
:ioted  that  while  many  theologians  and  spiritualfy- 
minded  belieTen  have  laid  streea  on  the  autiiority  of 
the  Bible  as  sooh,  and  even  on  its  ineiranoy  and  in- 
fallibility, the  writers  of  the  Book,  and  of  its  various 
portions,  never  make  this  claim  for  themselves.  True, 
we  oome  here  and  there  on  eaok  phrases  as  "  Thin 
saitii  the  Lord,"  but  these  always  refer  to  individual 
utteranoes  which  the  speaker  was  persoaded  had  oome 
to  hint  direotly  frnn  God  Himseu,  tuid  never  to  the 
Book  as  a  whole,  nor  to  particular  books  included  in 
1^  Oanoo.  Lideed.  as  Dr.  Dale,  in  his  little  book  on 
Protettantism :  It»  VUimate  PrineifU,  points  out,  the 
oniversal  experimoe  of  devout  Chnstaans  sostains  the 
statement  that  in  reading  even  the  NT  "  the  idea  fA  the 
authority  of  the  Book  aa  a  book  is  hardly  ever  thought 
ol.  The  book— explain  it  how  wa  may— noiaheB. 
The  troth  read  there  shines  in  its  own  b^htk  I  foiget 
Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Lake,  and  John.  I  see 
C^ist  faioe  to  face ;  I  hear  His  voice ;  I  am  filled 
wit^  wonder  and  jov.  I  forget  St.  Paul,  and  am 
tikrilled  witii  gratitude  for  the  infinite  mercy  whiidk 
jnstafies  me  frMly  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  His  sake 
nanta  m«  the  free  gift  <A  eternal  life.  I  foiget  Stu 
James,  and  llunk  <»uy  of  tiie  autiiority  of  the  INvine 
Law.  I  forset  St.  John  in  the  vision  of  t^e  INvine 
Love.  The  mfaUibiht^  of  the  Council,  or  of  the  Pope, 
reoun  to  me  constantly  when  I  am  considering  their 
definitions  of  truth ;  it  oomes  between  me  and  the 
truth  itsell  Whether  the  writers  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
meat  axe  infallible  or  not  is  a  imeition  -wbat^  rarely 
oeonn  to  me^  Somehow  when  tiiey  tell  me  a  tnt^ 
I  eome  to  know  it  for  myself ;  the  truth  is  mine  and 
not  mwdy  theirs.  Practically  the  Bible  does  not 
oome  between  me  and  God  "  (pp.  41,  42). 

Hay  we  not  carry  this  line  of  thought  a  little  further 
still  T  There  are  those  who  claim  tliat  tiie  value  of 
the  Bible  ties  in  the  fact  tliat  it  oontains  the  revelation 
at  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  Himself  the  ultamate  authori^ 
for  Christian  believos.  And  this,  properiy  under- 
stood, is  a  profound  truth.  To  know  Jesus  Christ  in 
His  saving  mission  and  work  is  to  know  God.  "  He 
tfaat  hath  seen  me,"  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  hat^ 
Been  the  Father."  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
oonsciousneas  in  all  ages,  that  to  find  Jeens  is  to  find 
God.   Beyond  Him  we  cannot  go  in  our  search  for 


the  Eternal,  who  in  Him  has  spokoi  His  will  as  in  no 
one  else.  This  daim  for  the  uTtimate  character  of  tbe 
Divine  revdation  in  Jesus  Christ  is,  however,  some- 
times  affirmed  in  a  way  difficult  any  fonger  to  eab- 
stantiate.  Jesus — whatever  more  He  may  have  been — 
was  a  Jew  the  flnt  oeutmy ;  bom  <n  a  partionkr 
Imeage;  brought  up  under  certain  sodal  and  intel- 
leotualoonditionsveiydifferent  from  our  own;  bearing 
marhs  of  t^e  peculiar  culture  and  out^k  on  life  that 
belonged  to  His  age  and  His  mvironment.  He  was 
one  «K>  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  Greek  philoaophy. 
of  Boman  law,  and  notiung  of  tiie  vast  aeeomnlation 
of  knowledge  wiAsAk  has  been  gamemd  and  sjif  ems  tiswrt 
sinoe  His  day.  Furthermore,  the  reootds  of  ffis  life 
uid  teaching  an  such  that  while  derived  for  tbe  most 
part  from  eyewitnesses  of  His  earthly  presenoe  and 
ministay,  t^^  can  scarcely  be  described  as  oontempo- 
laneous.  His  words  as  they  have  oome  to  us  bear  as 
a  whole  the  ntnniB«»WMa  stamp  of  His  .penonaGty. 
StiQ,  H  is  impoaaiUe  to  jsove  in  partionlar  instanoes 
that  we  have  His  tpmnma  wr6o,  for  (so  far  as  we 
know)  He  Himself  wrote  no  word  of  His  disoonnea, 
which  were  essentially  oral  in  ohaiaoter,  and  must 
have  paned  through  mimy  repetitjons  and  transla- 
tions nom  Aramaic  intfi  Greek  before  they  took  the 
condensed  form  in  which  we  possess  t^em ;  indeed,  we 
have  more  than  one  variant  in  the  Synoptists  tiiem- 
selves  of  some  of  His  most  diaraoteristio  savings,  and 
they  oannot  all  be  literally  accurate,  eroeraally  wboi 
we  remember  that  we  have  then  in  thebr  Greek  and  not 
their  original  Aramaic  form.  All  this  deariy  proves, 
in  the  finit  jdaoe,  that  tiie  authority  of  Jesns  in  raligicni 
must  be  more  oarefuUy  defined  than  by  our  fbieiatlierB. 
We  oannot  claim  inwiibitity  for  Him  on  questions  of 
history,  suah  as  the  authorship  of  OT  books,  or  oh 
tite  probkma  of  soienea  In  toese  dlreotionB  He  mart 
be  quite  frankly  ooniddered  to  have  aooepted  the 
cuiieot  notions  of  His  time.  He  did  not  oome  to  set 
the  wortd  right  on  these  matten,  hut  to  reveal  the 
saving  purpose  of  God  for  humanity,  and  to  fulfil  His 
w<^  for  the  redemption  of  the  wraU  by  what  He 
taught,  and  wrought,  and  suffered,  and  achieved  in  Hii 
viotorv  over  sin  and  death.  But  when  we  go  to  Him 
forlifpitonthenaturoof  God,  on  His  fatherly  rdations 
to  us,  (HI  His  attitude  regarding  sin  and  forgiveness,  on 
His  redeeming  grace,  on  the  ideal  life  He  would  have 
us  lead,  and  on  Hie  wiUingnees  to  help  as  in  our  utter 
spiiitnal  need,  we  disoover  in  Jesns  a  revelatkm  of 
saving  power  whioh  finds  tts  eoiroboration  to-day,  sa 
in  al]  ages  since  the  da^  of  His  flesh,  in  the  trinmpiUDt 
experience  ctf  bdieving  men  and  women.  SeoonUy, 
the  conditions  under  wnioh  the  goepel  has  oome  down 
to  ns  leave  us  free  to  exeroise  a  sane  judgment  on  tlH 
apjdioability  of  many  of  His  maxims  to  our  own  times, 
'Oitis  lito^  aindioation — even  if  we  an  persuaded 
ttot  we  have  them  in  tiidr  original  form — is  <rften 
impomifale  to-day.  Some  of  his  diaraotenstio  pre- 
cepts weae  specnal  injimeti<His  to  partionlar  pemH 
under  oiroamstanoes  that  have  no  parallel  in  oar  own 
experience.  If  we  woukl  traly  obey  Jesna  we  miflt 
therefore  interpret  these  sayings  broadly,  disentaagliog 
ti>e  inner  principle  from  the  outward  form,  and  applyp>g 
them  to  our  own  ease  under  the  guidance  of  the 
general  sense  of  His  teatdiing  as  a  whole.  He  woidd 
be  tiie  last  to  wish  His  people  to  be  perpetually  bowl 
1^  mete  literahnn ;  "  My  words,"  He  said,  "  they  in 
spirit  and  they  an  life."  His  leaves  ns  a  large  bMs^ 
of  aoti<xi  white  we  are  bound  by  tbe  heartiest  loy*Jty 
to  Himself  and  His  Gospel  When  thns  followed,  the 
general  spirit  of  His  teawiin^  is  found  to  result  in  tbo 
same  experience  <A  redemptMo^^nd  Deaceiand  yn  ia 
Digitized  by  VjCTOQ  K 
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the  Holy  ahost  aa  was  the  oase  with  His  fiat  disciples 
and  wm  the  saints  of  all  subseqawit  ages ;  and  the 
meitikw  €i  authoiity,  white  impoaaiUlelo  eaqpnta  in 
uatcBOt  tenna,  ia  solved  in  pcactioe  iritiwat  in  any 
my  intafedng  with  the  firaedom  ot  tb»  ^iiit,  and  the 
•aorad  zesiKHimiilitifls  of  pemonality. 


THK  OLD  TBSTAMBMT 
VU 

Having  thus  defined  in  a  geoetal  way  tbo  obanged 
modem  attitude  to  the  reli^ous  literatute  oompraed 
in  the  Bil:^  we  oan  inTestunte  its  permanent  value 
for  faith  with  open  and  unemoanaasea  minds.  BeriEore 
we  deal  with  its  epeoifio  oontents  from  this  point  of 
view,  two  or  three  general  remaiks  are  needful,  beaiiiw 
witii  speoit^  aignifioanoe  on  the  duxaoter  of  the  OT 
literature. 

hi  the  first  plaoe,  we  must  once  and  for  all  sei  aside 
the  pn-eriHeal  view  of  the  Bible  at  an  isolated  and 
comply  book.  Before  the  dawn  of  oritiaiam,  scholars 
and  oommratabns  dealt  witii  it  as  though  it  were  the 
pun  resnlt  of  an  immediate  and  unrelated  revelation. 
It  was  like  Helohizedek,  '*  without  btber  and  without 
mother,"  owing  nothing  to  any  previous  literature^ 
and  havintE  no  affinity  with  the  sacred  books  of  other 
nattona.  We  now  know  tiiat,  however  unique  it  may 
be  in  its  contents  and  method,  it  was  the  depseit  of  a 
complex  series  of  reUgions  movements,  dating  from 
vecy  ancient  times.  It  is  no  longer  possiMe  to  tfaoe 
its  indebtednesB  to  all  the  ^ec^  aoonwa ;  but  it  ia 
oertain  that  tbe  zrii^oos  life  and  faith  of  ii^iioh  it  is 
the  e^KUittit  was  a  stream  that  drew  its  waters  from 
a  vast  watemhed  of  spiritual  history  and  experience. 
We  oan  follow  some  ^  its  tributanee  far  back  into 
previoos  ages.  The  laws  attributed  to  Moses,  for  in- 
staiMie,if  ueywow  not  derived  diieotiyfiom  the  Code 
of  ^bffimtuabi  (ppi  61, 130),  have  wo  mnoh  in  oommon 
with  it  that  the  two  codes  must  at  ieaet  have  been 
largely  derived  from  some  oommon  sooroe.  Thestoriea 
of  the  CreatkMi  and  the  Flood  have  nnmistafcable 
lesemUanoes  to  myths  and  traditions  in  other  eariy 
Lutha.  In  the  latu:  books,  clear  traces  are  visible  of 
the  influence  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and 
parhnps  Zoroastrian  ideas.  The  comparatiTe  study  of 
anooent  religions,  and  especially  tM  disooveiiss  of 
arduBologists  in  ^e  East,  constantly  throw  fresh  ^ht 
on  tiio  origins  of  Biblical  thought  and  literature.  Tnis 
does  not  in  the  least  subtract  from,  but  rather  adds 
tustze  to,  the  unique  independence  and  atrength  of  ita 
oontente ;  if  the  matwiM  is  partly  the  same,  the  out- 
look, epint,  and  hi^^'ng  of  iAm  material  is  stamped 
with  an  individuality  and  a  loftiness  all  its  own.  We 
cannot  measore  the  inoomparable  value  of  the  Bible 
tin  we  oollato  it  with  the  {wevions  or  contemporary 
religioos  Uterature  of  the  various  natjooe  with  whom 
Israel  oame  into  anccessive  oontactdnthig  its  chequered, 
but  Divinely  ordered  history. 

Secondly,  the  BiUe  as  we  have  it  ie  a  very  muM 
edtted  hody  oj  literature,  and  the  various  editors  have 
tnetted  ttuir  eadier  souiees  with  ocmsidecmUe  beedom ; 
nor  have  they  always  been  very  skilful  in  their  treat- 
ment. In  the  Hexateuch  (Oenesis  to  Joshua,  pp.  121- 
132}  we  oan  trace  four  main  sources  of  narrative  and 
lawe  woven  by  the  later  editors  into  a  complex  and  by 
no  means  homogeneous  whole,  and  mnoh  more  anoieot 
materials  ware  probably  used  in  the  oompositjon  of 
eacdi  of  ttes&  Soholan  have  been  able  to  disentanrie 
tiiMe  namtives  and  laws  into  their  vHious  thxeadi. 


and  to  lay  them  side  by  uide,  so  that  the  special  view- 
points and  jpurpoees  of  the  writcoa  stand  out  clearly — ■ 
sometimes  indeed  in  vivid  eontEast.  We  oan  thus  see 
that  there  are  two  aooounte  of  oreation  (Gen. 
and  24^-33) ;  two  closely-interwovoi  veieions  of  the 
Hood-stncy,  and  several  twin-navativee  of  patriarchal 
and  monaiohio  times.  Not  a  few  of  the  prophetic 
writings  under  the  names  of  ainele  authors  are  now 
held  to  be  of  oomposito  origin  ;  the  speeches  of  Elihu 
in  the  Book  of  Job  are  proDaUy  by  a  different  author 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  book;  the  Proverbs 
assigned  to  Solomon  are  a  ooUeetion  drawn  from  many 
sources,  as  are  the  PsgJms  attributed  to  David,  etc. 
(for  fuller  details  see  the  Commentary).  By  analysing 
the  various  books  into  thwr  oonstituent  elements, 
many  oontradiotiona  and  inoonsistenoiee  are  accounted 
for,  and  much  light  ia  thrown  on  tiie  literal  methods 
and  religious  interests  of  Biblical  writers. 

Thirdly,  the  Canonioal  (M  TettametU  ia  the  nirvival 
of  a  much  tarfer  body  of  literature,  most  of  which  is 
now  probably  uretrievably  lost,  thou^  certain  portions 
of  earlier  works  ore  inoorporated  in  our  Biblicsi  books. 
The  litwature  of  most  peoples  began  with  poetry, 
which  was  oiiginaUy  oompoeed  for  oral  recitation,  and 
afterwards  put  into  writing.  We  have  many  such 
fragments  in  the  hietoiiool  books,  e.^.  the  soog  of 
Ifuiam  (Ezod.  ISaot),  ot  Deborah  the  projdietess 
(Jg.  5),  of  lAmecfa  (Qen.  433),  and  many  others 
(Mu.  2I27-30,  Job.  lOiaf.,  1  S.  21ii,  2  S.  \i<)-z7,  333f.. 
ete.) ;  most  of  these  are  8on«B  of  triumph  over  falleo 
enemies,  or  threnodies  over  £ulen  friends,  battle  son^, 
or  peana  of  viotorv,  denunciations  of  enemiee  or  of 
faituksB  frimds;  bat  here  and  there  we  have  the 
genuine  religious  note  in  the  txpamioa  of  hearty 
allegianoe  to  Yah  web  as  Israel's  God  (Nu.  2I14, 
Jg.  52t,9,ii.i3>  1  S.  1817,25,28).  These  outbursts  oi 
poetry  bear  the  marks  of  genuineness  and  spontaneity, 
and  tne  foot  that  they  are  embedded  in'the  narrative 
in  so  obvious  a  manner  bean  witness  to  the  liistorioity 
of  the  events  to  whkdi  Umt  refer,  though,  of  ooune, 
they  do  not  guarantee  the  details  of  ttie  stories  aa  we 
have  tiiem.  Some  of  these  quotations  are  from  an 
ancient  oolleotaon  of  (probably;)  warlike  aonga  called 
the  "  book  of  Jaahar  "  (the  u|ffight)  which  dated  from 
a  praiod  a  little  htter  than  that  of  David  (cf.  2  8.1 17-27), 
but  of  which  nothing  further  is  known  (p.  45).  How  2u 
the  hlstorioal  books  from  Judges  to  Nehemiah  use  up 
earlier  Ktnarr  eonroes  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
determine  in  detail,  but  it  is  likely  that  by  the  tame  of 
David  "  a  prose  style  must  have  been  developed  along- 
side of  the  poetry  "  (Sanda;),  as  is  seen  in  the  excellent 
account  of  David's  oourtf  uid  family  in  2  S.  d-20, 
which  reads  like  aothaitio  nistory  compiled  from  first* 
hand  materials.  The  twoetieams  of  nanative  running 
through  1 S.  also«uggeet  the-exietenoe  of  oonteoiporary 
doonments  used  byiater  writers  engaged  in  tradng 
tjie  history  <A  Israel  to  its  oii^ns,  and  embodying 
•till  eariier  traditions.  It  was  the  custom  of  many 
ei^y  historians  to  inoorporato  fragments  of  previous 
wriungB  ver&a^m  et  literaiim  without  aoknowledgmrait, 
jaeoing  these  tc^ther  without  much  art,  often  making 
no  effort  to  teet  their  bustworthinees,  and  oocssionolly 
embellishing  them  wit^  additional  details  of  their  own, 
as  is  seen  in  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  which  con- 
tain highly  ootoured  duplicates  of  earlier  narratives  in 
Samuflf  and  Kings.  The  tast-mentaoned  instanoe  gives 
ua  valuable  material  for  noting  how  special  religious 
interests  affected  the  mind  of  many  01  the  writers  in 
dealing  witti  eulier  materials,  and  now  fully  they  felt 
justified  in  modifying  the  narratives  for  their  own 
purposes. 
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Bearing  these  oonnderationa  in  mind,  we  are  in  a 
bettper  jpoBiticm  to  handle  the  question  of  ihe  histtmoal 
uid  leugiouB  value  of  tbe  OT. 

Tbk  problflin  becomes  ineirtent  in  view  of  the  loss 
of  bdin  in  the  in&Uibility  of  the  OT  ScriptoreB  ae  a 
medium  of  revelatioQ,  ma  the  oonsequeat  ehifting  ot 
emfhasia  from  the  leooids  to  the  tmie  that  lie  behind 
them.  As  we  have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  facta 
einept  thioudi  Uie  leoord,  does  not  the  new  view  ot 
(he  Bible  luidtiB  in  a  state  of  nnoertainty  faom  viaab 
there  is  no  escape  t 

1.  The  answer  to  this  qoestion  must  be  CranUv, 
"  Yee,  as  r^ards  many  <^  the  details."  It  may  be 
Iteely  allowai,  indeed,  that  in  leading  the  OT  we 
are  not  dealing  with  bistoiy  at  all  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term,  out  with  a  oertain  treatment  of  histoiy 
which  has  a  prt^onnd  eiuitaa]  value.  These  andent 
books  wtm  written  long  before  the  soienoe  vS  historr 
as  we  know  it  was  bom.  The  writers  were  divided 
1^  a  great  gulf  even  from  the  anoient  olassioal  his- 
tociaas  ;  how  mooh  more  from  the  soientifio  historians 
of  to-day  I  The  aim  of  the  modem  historian  is  to 
r^Koduoe  as  aooorately  as  possible  the  mgnifioant 
events  of  the  past ;  to  give  true  and  nnvaxnished 
pictures  of  the  great  personalities  who  swayed  the 
destinies  of  nations  ;  to  aesOTibe  the  stouggles,  mannaw, 
onstoms,  laws,  institutions,  forms  of  govomment, 
eoonomio  conditions  of  saooeasive  a^ ;  to  tiaoe  the 
line  of  causation  from  one  sahent  historioal  situation 
to  another ;  wd  to  oonneot  the  story  of  one  nation 
to  another  in  an  oigaoio  way.  The  OT  lacks  neariy 
all  ^ese  notes  of  careful  and  authentic  history.  To 
snmmazise  Br.  Bsake's  frank  and  aUe  treatment  d 
this  question — we  may  say  that  the  OT  nanatives 
are  often  meagre  when  we  most  desire  to  find  them 
faU,  and  full  detail  whefe  we  should  expect  them  to 
be  meagre.  The  story  of  long  periods  is  sometimes 
summuteed  in  a  few  words,  or  left  totally  blank, 
while  tiie  biwrai^es  of  individuals  aie  givm  wit^ 
almost  irritafuig  minuteness.  It  is  stilT  an  open 
qoestion  who  t£e  ^laraoh  of  tiie  Oj^KessfOT  was; 
when  the  Exodus  took  place ;  how  long  was  the  period 
ol  tiie  Judges ;  what  took  i^aoe  during  tbe  long  years 
of  the  Exile,  and  during  the  sevenly  yeais  between  the 
"return"  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple;  and 
the  history  oi  Israel  appeals  to  come  to  an  end. 
yean  belinB  the  coming  of  Jesos.  During  the 
latter  period  "  we  have  the  training  <d  t^  people  by 
the  dinnpline  of  tiie  completed  Iaw  ;  the  transformar- 
tion  <d  prophecy  into  apocalypse ;  the  downfall  of 
Persia ;  the  oouquests  ca  Alexander,  whioh  changed 
the  fooe  of  the  world ;  the  subtle  penetration  *of 
Jewi^  life  by  tiie  Orec^  spirit;  the  attempt  of 
AntiotduM  EpijAuuiee  to  root  oat  (he  Jewish  zdigbn ; 
the  Haooabiean  rising  and  all  that  followed  it;  the 
creation  the  Judaism  into  whioh  Jesus  oame" 
{Tke  Bible:  Its  Origin,  Ita  Significance,  and  Its 
Abiding  Worth,  p.  299).  The  OT  as  history  errs  also 
by  redundance  as  well  as  defect.  The  early  narratives 
of  Geoeeis  are  given  with  a  vivid  and  particular  detail 
whidi  suggests  contemporary  sources,  and  yet  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  aoceiA  mooh  of  their  substance  aa 
historioal  at  all  Myth  and  t^end  are  related  as 
Uiough  tiiey  were  actual  ooourrenoes ;  the  acooonts 
given  of  the  patriarchs,  in  spite  of  thdr  vivid  chaxao- 
torisation,  are  difSoult  to  aooept  in  detail,  and  while 
we  may  claim  to  be  on  the  firm  ground  of  history 
when  we  oome  to  the  Exodus,  and  Uie  creation  of  the 
nation  by  Moses  on  a  leligiouB  basis,  we  oaunot  innst 


on  many  particular  statements,  and  the  laws  attri- 
buted to  Hoses  bear  sure  marks  of  being  for  the  most 
part  later  than  his  time.  There  are  many  uiraer^ 
tainties  and  discrepancieB  also  in  the  later  nanatives, 
iirto  wtdah  we  have  boo  no  spaoe  to  enter. 

2.  If,  however,  we  osn  no  longer  insist  oa  regarding 
the  OT  as  a  book  of  history  in  uie  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  a  splendid  mine  of  literary  material  for  the 
rooonstzoction  ol  histocy.  It  enables  us  to  pat  the 
salient  features  of  the  story  of  the  Jewish  nation  into 
more  or  clear  petspeotive,  to  follow  its  deveki^ 
ment  from  staf^  (o  stage,  to  trace  the  growth  of  rts 
leli^ai  from  tts  onule  beginnings  to  its  splradid 
olimaz ;  and  if  to  the  books  of  the  OT  we  add  those 
of  the  Apocny^  and  the  apooalyptio  literature  we 
gain  a  si^ciently  clear  idea  of  the  historical  aequenoe 
of  events  from  Moses  to  Christ  for  all  piaotioal  pa> 
poses.  If  we  thus  use  the  Bible  as  material  for  a 
soientifie  historv  as  we  should  any  other  anoient  doaa- 
menta,  we  finaOy  n«ain  with  one  hand  what  we  seem 
to  have  lost  from  the  other.  Instead  oi  a  verbaUy- 
insiured  volume  ot  oraoles  to  be  aooepted  as  it  staom, 
we  find  looming  oat  of  these  rich  but  tangled  records 
the  story  of  a  raoe  firmly  based  on  the  bed-rook  of 
history,  and  fulfilling  a  function  in  the  life  of  man-t 
kind  as  unique  as  it  is  imperishable.  It  is  a  noe 
with  a  genius  for  reli^n  on  the  cme  side,  and  used  by 
God  for  the  gr«daal  unfolding  of  His  nature  and 
saving  purpose  for  mankind  on  the  other,  which  finds 
ita  consununation  in  the  coming  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  towards  whom  ail  its  liiKS  oonver^  as  in  a 
bright  aiul  glowing  focus,  and  from  which  it  radiates 
down  the  ages  to  lul  nations  and  lands. 

3.  What  gives  the  writers  of  the  OT  their  true 
dgiifloMwe  m  not  tbtk  power  of  aooarato  nanaticm, 
but  the  mprme  reUffious  inlerert  whioh  they  have  m 
the  past  story  of  their  naticm.  Taking  the  standpoint 
of  the  latest  editors  who  handled  the  oomplex  literary 
sources  that  had  oome  down  to  them  in  divas  portions 
from  previous  ages,  what  do  wo  see  T  We  are  lookir^ 
back  m  vision  on  the  story  of  a  peoide  whose  differentia 
among  the  noes  aiound  them  was  a  unique  capaoil7 
for  God,  from  wh(nn  1h^  crften  bied  to  escape,  but 
from  whom  eeoape  was  impossible,  because  He  hek! 
them  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  and  would  not 
let  them  go ;  and  these  people  He  trained  especially 
for  the  purpose  <mF  revealing  Himself  to  them,  and 
through  them  to  the  worid.  It  was  a  people  whioh 
jHoduced  many  mitatanding  pemcmaUtiea,  and  which 
passed  throu^  tsRiUe  etqwrtsnces  ot  war  and  pssti- 
Hnce,fiunine  and  oaptavity.  lAw^vers,  jw^es,  kingB» 
poets,  piDiAfltfr— it  mattered  not  what  these  grrat 
men  were;  all  were  used,  whether  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, for  the  fortheranoe  of  God's  purpose,  and 
the  gradual  onfoldii^  of  His  will  The  very  lapses 
ct  the  peojde  into  the  idolatries  and  cults  of  stirroanaing 
natitms  were  somehow  made  ministrant  to  the  same 
sreat  raid.  The  process  was  slow  and  painful ;  it 
bad  many  periods  of  pause  and  apparent  retrogreeaion  ; 
but  during  the  millennium  of  the  corporato  history  d 
the  IsraeUtish  peof^  there  was  an  ev«f-darifying 
vision  of  Qod's  noly  nature,  an  evoi^finner  grasp  m 
Uu  provideDtiai  care  and  graoe,  an  ever^brightening 
forecast  of  a  great  oonsummati<m  towards  which  He 
was  bringing  them.  They  were  often  faithless  to  their 
BTUitual  function,  and  eometimea  fiercely  resisted  the 
discipline  to  which  tb^  were  subjected  in  tbe  pursuance 
of  the  Divine  purpose.  This,  however,  only  Ixings 
into  greater  prominence  the  Divine  factor  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  shows  that  the  histoiy  of  Israel  cannot  be 
■ommed  up  as  the  result  of  nuiely  "  tesident  foroes" 
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or  the  mere  aotion  and  reaction  of  a  taoe  on  its  own 
enTironnient.  The  slory  throughout  bears  witfleea  to 
the  operation  of  a  Bupematuralinduenoe  acting  oon- 
tinaooBly  for  long  ages  on  the  tnnpeiainent  and  ohar- 
adtr  of  a  nation — the  unfolding  ai  an  authentic 
iardfttiou  d  Qod  in  Hia  saving  aotivities,  leading  to 
a  still  more  wondecful  zevelatioa  to  come. 

IX 

One  feature  of  ethnic  religiona  as  a  vhoto  is  the 
stzange.  chasm  ih^  {uvaent  as  existing  betireen  religion 
and  morality.  Boigion  stood  for  a  certain  relationship 
between  ihe  Divine  and  the  human,  eometimee  con- 
ceived of  peiBonally  (as  in  the  tribal  religions),  some- 
tames  pantheistically  (as  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
religions),  sometimeB  dualistioally  (as  in  the  Zoroastrian 
and  Gnoatio  cults) ;  bat  religion  as  Uie  Science  of 
Condnet  viewed  in  its  Divine  aspects  was  not  to  be 
fonud  anywhere.  Etiiioal  lelatkMidiipB  were  viewed 
as  existing  only  among  men,  and  witii  tiiese  religion 
hod  Dothiug  to  do.  Even  in  Greoiao  and  Roman 
timee.  the  gods  were  often  conceived  of  as  monsters 
of  hut,  oppreeaion,  conning,  and  self-iDdulgenc&  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  lofty  ethical  svstenw  of  AiistoUe 
and  Seneca  were  developed  from  the  side  of  philo- 
sophy, ikot  of  theology^  and  did  not  emerge  till  a 
p^iod  of  BoeptioiBm  as  to  the  real  ezistenoe  of  the 

Igoda.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Hebrews  alone  to 
develop  a  religion  which  evolved  into  fullness  of 
oonteol  and  authority  in  ever-deepening  association 
with  an  evolution  of  social  etliio  unparaUeted  in  lofti- 
,nen  and  beauty,  so  that  in  the  end  &uth  and  conduct 
ibeoame  Jdcntified.  The  OT  is  laigel;^  a  record  of  a 
oitioal  stage  in  this  ethioo-religtouB  discipline  through 
w^ob  the  people  of  Israel  passed. 

L  The  nudeas  of  this  ethical  movement  is  to  be 
found  in  Uie  covenant-relationship  which  existed  be- 
tween Yah  web  aad  Bis  people.  The  exolusiveness 
and  recipcocitv  of  this  relationship  were  the  central 
features  of  Hebraism ;  and  faithfulness  on  both  sides 
was  Hi  ethical  aspect,  Yahweh  from  the  bednning 
was  s  God  who  kept  His  word  ;  who  never  failed  those 
who  pot  thor  trust  in  Him,  and  never  forgot  to  punish 
those  who,  once  His,  forsook  Him  for  strange  gods. 
In  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  we  have 
rrieianoes  to  repeated  covenants  between  God  and 
man — the  nwaal  covenant  with  Noah,  the  family 
oovfloaat  with  Almbam,  the  saoodotal  oovwiaat  vita 
Levi;  and  in  Dsoteionom^  we  have  three  suoh 
ooveoBOts  referred  to — that  with  the  fathers  (Abraham. 
Wae,  and  Jacob),  tiiat  at  Horeb,  when  the  Decalogue 
was  given,  and  that  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  is 
tbe  main  subject  of  Deuteronomy  itsell  This  last- 
mcotiimed  covenant  uxtioularly  emphasizes  the  ^th- 
IoIdbib  and  immutability  ol  God;  it  hokb  Inuding 
fttoa^i  bnel  be  scatteied  amcmg  the  nations,  for  God 
win  not  foigei  His  people.  Thzoughout,  the  ethical 
character  of  these  oovoiants  is  ackrwwledf^ed,  but  this 
demeot  grows  richer  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
idi^oaB  development  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  ethicgd  movonent  in  Iscad  was  greatly  en- 
riebed  by  the  pcoiriketao  teaching.  .Though  it  is  only 
in  Jeremiah  ana  &ek>d  f|)roidieta  under  tiie  infiuenoe 
of  Deotenmomy)  that  relerenoes  to  special  covenants 
are  made,  the  rao^ets  boild  their  message  on  the 
fact  of  a  general  covenant-relation  between  Yahweh 
and  Isael ;  Be  is  their  God,  and  they  are  Bis  people, 
a  relation  formed  by  Bis  act  in  redeeming  them  from 
(Bos.  129,  Am.  32).  This  ooveimnt  is  alwajn 
in  diazaoter.   What  is  required  by  the  prophets 


is  to  "  seek  good,'*  i.e.  civil  and  moral  righteonsne», 
and  the  sennoe  of  Yahweh  alone.  But  the  distinctive 
message  of  the  raophets  goes  deeper  than  this.  As 
Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  says,  the  proj^et  is  "  any 
interpreter  of  events  on  their  spiritual  sid&"  "  Pick 
^eoy  arises  out  of  history,  keeps  pace  witb  H,  and 
intopcets  it."  Events  are  not  mere  ooourrenoeB — 
there  is  a  moral  meaning  in  them  ;  God's  will  can  be 
ditsoovered  through  them,  and  that  will  is  ajways  a 
moral  will.  Especially  is  the  prof^et  filled  with  a 
vision  of  ideals,  not  as  hanging  vaguely  in  the  air,  but 
as  implicit  in  history,  and  snn  of  fulfilment  in  the 
future.  This  ^«dioUve  element  is  ^mb  ialUble  side 
of  prophecy,  but  it  oontAins  a  Divine  trutji,  for  thoogh 
the  jHophet  may  be  mistaken  as  to  times  and  ■eMOno, 
the  moral  connexion  of  events  and  th«r  sure  iseuee 
in  the  future  are  safe  and  valid  intuitions.  Bere  we 
have  the  root  distinction  between  true  and  &1m 
piD^idB ;  Uie  latter  am  mete  sotitiisajreiB  and  |m- 
dictoiB,  the  former  grasp  the  moral  meaIliI^;  of  oventa, 
Henoe  ritual  has  no  place  in  the  prophetio  meeeage ; 
that  element  belongs  to  another  jdane  of  thou^t. 
Again,  the  prophets  deal  with  social  relations  from 
their  ethical  side  as  duties  owing  to  God  as  well  as 
our  neighbour.  It  is  in  the  holiness  and  righteonsneas 
of  God  that  we  find  the  idtimate  sanetion  <d  right 
social  condncth  And  further,  there  is  in  the  propheta 
a  constantly  growing  emphasiB  on  the  individual 
aspect  of  conducts  This  aloes  not  appear  ezpliciUy 
till  the  soattering  of  the  nation  as  such  prepares  the 
way,  though  it  is  implicit  in  the  earlier  raopbets. 
This  is  in  one  direction  the  high-water  maoc  of  the 
prophetio  message,  since  it  inaugurates  the  ooncepticm 
of  dear  individual  responsibility  to  God,  and  lays  the 
foundations  of  a  type  of  personal  eharaoter  on  whioh 
afterwards  the  distinctivelyChristian  ideal  is  built.  And 
just  as  the  nationalism  of  the  earlier  pre-«dlk>  prophets 
implied  individual  responsitnhty,  ao  the  individualiBm 
of  the  later  proj^ets  had  a  national  aspect,  ainoe  it 
was  t^irough  good,  faithful  men  alone  that  the  nation 
ooold  ever  revive  into  strength.  In  both  oaaea  God 
appeals  equally  as  the  Hofy  Being  to  whom  nun 
owe  their  duty,  and  who  will  fiaithfully  reward  or 
punish  them  according  to  their  deeds.  Finally  Hit 
ethical  demands  take  a  higher  quality  and  foroemlnen 
of  appeal  through  the  revelation  giv«i  of  Yahweh  in 
the  later  projects  as  a  Qod  <4  grace.  Some  writets 
who  hold  that  Yahweh  was  originally  the  tribal  god  of 
the  Kenites  find  tiie  first  germinal  idea  of  gtaoe  m  tiie 
fiuit  that  He  was  not  originally  the  tribal  or  local  Qod 
of  Israel,  but  that  He  took  up  this  homeksa  tribe  in 
its  enslaved  condition  and  made  it  His  own  through 

Cwill  and  pity.  This  idea  is  further  developed  by 
a,  who  representa  Yahweh  as  continuing  to  love 
and  beMend  Israel  in  spite  ctf  faithlessness  because  of 
Bis  loving  natura  El  the  "  Suffering  Servant " 
passages  in  b,  40-5S,  ttie  hi^^iest  revetatioa  of  the 
Divine  graoe  in  the  OT  is  seen  in  His  aotion  in  identi- 
fying Himself  through  Bis  Servant  with  the  mfferingt 
scattered  people,  ai^  bearing  their  sins  and  sorrows 
on  His  own  heart.  Here  we  have  the  protAetio 
equivaloit  or  forecast  of  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  Atcme- 
ment  through  the  Gross. 

3.  We  must  turn  to  the  saorifioi^  and  ritoal  ofaser^ 
vances  in  the  Law  for  another  contribution  of  ih«  OT 
reHgim  to  the  education  of  the  moral  sense.  The 
vanons  types  of  sacrifioe — the  Burnt  Offering,  the  Sin 
Offering,  the  Guilt  Offering — all  had  an  ethinil  signifi- 
cance, standing  as  they  did  for  the  faot  of  ic;»entanoe 
on  the  part  of  the  worshii^per,  and  for  fotgivene—  <m 
the  side  of  God.  The  Day  of  Attumamt  waa  a  oere- 
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nKHiial  expKBBlj  em^iaaiang  Ood'a  holinees.  In  later 
times  Uiere  was  an  inoreaaing  peril  of  loeiiig  thia 
aspect  of  the  saorifioial  system,  which  tended  to  harden 
into  formality,  aud  to  obsoure  the  suprrane  valae  <rf 
moral  oondnm  in  its  votaxiea  ma  Lead's  dennnda- 
UoD  of  the  HuuiBeeB  who  "tithed  mint  and  anise 
and  oommin  "  and  foi^t  the  "  weightier  matten  of 
the  law  ").  This,  however,  was  the  abuse  of  a  hig^Mff 
fonotioQ  inteoded  for  better  ends. 

The  result  of  all  these  educative  elements  in  the 
disoij^e  of  Israd  was  to  develop  a  redigioDB  and 
ethical  oonoeption  of  life  viMx  stands  akme  among 
ancient  faiths  in  its  emjdiasis  on  moral  dhaiaoter  in 
closest  relationship  with  spiritual  woislup.  The 
critical  movement  which  broke  down  Uie  old  view  of 
the  Bible  ae  an  infallible  text-book  of  religion  baa  only 
helped  to  bring  more  clearly  into  view  tiie  historioal 
faotoia  which  helped  to  make  Israel  the  medium  <rf 
this  inoomparahle  benefit  for  mankind.  And  it  has 
removed  one  suiMmme  difficulty  oontatned  in  tiie  dder 
view,  yriaoh  foioed  leaders  of  the  OT  to  brieve  that 
muiy  of  the  earlier  onstoms  and  acts  of  the  nation 
were  Divinely  oommanded.  We  are  now  able  to 
recognise  here  only  a  erode  stage  of  ethical  develop- 
ment (in  vivid  oontrast,  however,  to  the  still  lower 
moral  standards  of  sunomiding  nations),  wbicb  was 
afterwards  superseded  as  the  process  of  revelation 
beoame  more  and  more  ethioiaed,  and  the  refining 
oonaoienoo  of  the  nataon  was  able  to  bear  its  hi^er 
teachings.  God  made  Himself  known  to  this  people 
as  they  were  capable  of  receiving  the  message ;  Oie 
light  was  temper^  to  the  vision ;  not  tiU  in  the  fcdl- 
ness  of  time  Christ  came  and  brought  the  perfect 
revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  do  we  arrive  at  the 
teaching  which  suposeded  all  the  earlier  standards 
and  gave  us  a  law  oi  conduct  aiq^AicaUe  to  di  times 
and  peoples,  and  which  has  ena  yet  been  noirtiece 
folly  realised. 

X 

We  paaa  to  another  valuable  oontribntion  made  by 
the  OT  to  the  spiritual  life  in  its  conception  of  Qwa 
rdation  to  Nature  aa  the  theatre  of  human  life  and 
destiny.  Criticism  has  been  an  invaluaUe  help  in 
realismg  this  in  its  fuUoeas. 

We  no  longer  go  to  the  Bible  for  the  sdenoe  of  Natoxe. 
In  Uioso  early  tames  there  was  no  such  thiiw  as  sotenoe 
in  ^e  modem  sense  of  the  term.  As  aheady  sug- 
gested, floiraoe  deals  with  seoondary  causes  and  effects ; 
it  treats  exclusively  of  what  {ftikiso^eia  call  the 
idienomenal  or  fitctoal  relations  of  thmgs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bible  has  no  interest  in  the  mere 
sequenoe  of  natural  cause  and  effect.  It  views  man 
and  Nature  in  only  one,  i.e.  the  religious  aspect, 
wliich  deals  with  men  and  tiiingi  in  their  relation  to 
tiie  ffeeA  Vtmk  Oaose— the  holy  and  efBi^t  iriU  of 
God.  When  onoe  this  fact  is  reaBaed  in  an  its  bearings 
we  are  emancipated  from  the  unhappy  dilemma  on 
the  horns  of  which  our  forefathers  were  impaled  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  Believing  that  every 
referenoe  throughout  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  Inost  be  taken  as  infallibly  true  inst  as  it 
stood,  th^  were  forced  to  the  positi<Hi  other  that 
any  advance  to  a  dearer  knowledge  of  tiie  soienoe  of 
Nature  must  be  set  aside  as  fiction,  or  that  the  Bible 
was  in  many  plaoee  unsoientifio  and  ontruei  We  now 
perceive  that  the  naYve  beliefs  of  Biblical  writers 
about  natural  phenomena  were  incidental  and  non- 
essential to  their  true  message,  and  have  no  claim  on 
our  faith.  We  ate  thus  1^  free  to  inquire  into  the 
signifioanoe  of  their  view  of  Nature  from  the  religioas 


standpoint,  and  this  we  find,  in  most  of  id  beartogi, 
to  be  true  for  all  time^ 

1.  Take  the  aooount  given  to  us  of  the  Creation 
story  in  Qmesis.  Even  within  living  memory  this 
WM  the  stdiject  of  the  fieroest  ccmtrovenieB  between 
ABCDtistB  axA  theok^pans.  It  was  tafatn  for  granted 
on.  -both  Bides  that  we  had  here  a  literal  aooount  of 
the  making  of  the  universe  in  six  days  of  twmty-fonr 
hours  each,  that  the  various  stages  of  creation  most 
be  accepted  as  authoritative  in  uie  order  given,  and 
that  ttke  slightest  proved  inaoouiapy  wooJd  totally 
invalidate  tiie  truatworthineas  of  the  wholes  We  have 
travelled  awav  oo  sapidly  from  sodi  a  position  to-day 
that  it  is  hafd'to  enter  mto  the  mind  <n  either  side  in 
the  controversy,  or  to  excuse  thwr  temper.  Tbe  first 
chapter  of  Geneds  is  now  recognised  by  all  reputable 
thinkers  to  be  neither  soieaoe  nor  history ;  it  u  a 
-fiiymn  of  Creation,  which  takes  this  form  m  order  to 
carry  home  to  the  reader  the  oentral  truth  of  the 
dmendenoe  of  the  oniveiBe  for  its  existenoe,  its  order, 
atu  its  maintenanoe  on  God,  the  C^tive  SiHiit,  who 
made  all  things  well,  and  who  created  man  to  be  His 
vioegerent  and  servant  at  the  head  of  the  earthly 
order.  To  qnote  the  words  of  Uie  late  Professor 
f3mslie:  "  lite  idea  of  ttie  arrangement  foUowed  is  on 
the  boe  of  ib  fnot  tduondogiod)  but  Uterazy  and 
knioaL  It  is  oooaea  ba  its  oomprehensivoofgB,  Ub 
aU-indusive  oompletenese.  To  declare  of  every  part 
and  atom  of  Nature,  that  it  is  the  making  ot  Qod, 
the  author  passes  in  procession  the  great  elnnents  or 
sfdieres  whiw  the  human  mind  everywhere  oonoeives 
as  making  up  the  world,  and  pronounoes  them  one 
by  one  Ood'e  oreation.  Then  he  makes  an  inventory 
of  their  Mitare  funutnre  and  content,  and  asserts  that 
all  these  are  likewiBe  ^e  woA  of  Ood.  For  his  por^ 
pose — ^whiofa  is  to  dedare  the  universal  oreatorship  of 
God  and  the  uniform  creature-hood  of  Nature — ^tbe 
order  if  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  Wtt  a 
masteriy  survey  which  marks  everything  and  omits 
nothing,  he  sweeps  the  whole  oat^ory  of  created 
existenoe,  ooUeots  the  soattered  leaves  mto  six  ooa- 
gruous  groups,  endoees  eadk  in  a  oompact  vad  nnifocm 
binding,  and  then  on  the  hack  of  the  nnmberod  and 
uniform  and  ordered  volumes  stamps  the  great  title 
and  declaration  that  thOT  are  one  and  all,  every  jot, 
tittle,  shred,  and  fragment,  the  works  of  thc^  Almi^ty 
Author,  and  of  none  bedde."  Viewed  scientifioally, 
this  piotare  of  ttte  noiveiBe  is  out  of  its  true  perspeo- 
tire^  and  the  tnder  of  the  development  of  thin^  is 
here  and  there  inaccurate — how  in  that  faraway  sge 
could  it  be  otherwise  t — ^but  for  its  purpose,  these 
features  are  irrelevant.  The  true  value  of  this  Cnation- 
Psalm  is  seen  best  wh«i  we  oompare  it  with  sindlar 
fragments  of  creation-literature  among  sunonnding 
nations,  and  note  its  onapproaohed  sntitoal  «aggea- 
tivenen  and  beauty.  More  tiian  this.  To  qnote 
words  elsewhere  used  by  the  writes ;  *'  We  have  bat 
to  oompare  this  Hymn  with  modem  reUgio-philo- 
so^oalattempts  to  enter  into  the  higher  aspmts  of  the 
universe  to  find  it  nainging  into  lofty  and  unmis- 
takable antitheeia.  Amostioism  paleB  its  iiieffeotoal 
fires  before  the  still  ndianoe  of  this  wonderful  Hymn  ; 
FositiviQn  sinks  into  shamed  silenoe  in  the  proBeooe 
of  its  exultant  rebain,  *  Bduld,  it  was  vwy  good.' 
It  is  tiie  world's  moming  ohant  of  the  goodnean  and 
beauty  of  the  Creator's  activity  in  the  maldng  of  all 
that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  oome ;  and  to  tihe  worid's 
evening  in  the  dim  future  it  wHl  continue  to  voice  the 
hi^est  and  devoutest  mood  of  humanity  in  kmldng 
at  the  earthly  home  in  iriiich  it  dwells,  and  works, 
and  aspires."  {Tka  AkoU  TIfough  Ckriif^p^  9M.} 
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2.  The  kttibide  of  all  OT  writes  is  ttiroaghoat  oon- 
siBteat  witii  the  posifiou  taken  up  in  ibn  wonderful 
aoooont'  of  oieation.  Nature  ia  every-srhere  depettdent 
on  God  ;  He  is  Lord  of  all.  The  Bibh  is  an  open-air 
book ;  it  is  redolent  of  wind  and  tain,  storm  and 
Bpmdiinet  UooHin  and  fruit,  for  it  was  written  by 
men  who  delisted  in  the  works  of  Qod  and  who  never 
forgot  the  Creator  in  His  works,  but  viewed  everrtlunff 
in  the  light  of  His  orderiy  power  and  pro  video  tiaJ 
care  and  bvingkindness.  (Abundant  quotationa  aiui 
referenoefl  might  be  given,  but  spaoe  forbids.)  SuflKoe 
it  to  sa;^  thai  no  ree>der  of  iba  Het«ew  8<niptuie8  can 
fiuniliame  himself  with  them  without  coming  to  con- 
sider Nature  habituaDyin  a  worshipping  mood,  and 
finding  spiritual  soggenvma  in  the  oraer  and  stabiUty 
of  the  wodd,  in  the  prDcessirai  of  the  seasons,  in  seed- 
time and  harvest,  in  the  spring^  com  and  the  falling 
lain.  The  writen,  m<neoTer,  are  skilful  in  the  figur»< 
tiv©  use  of  natorai  phenomena  as  emblecnfl  of  spiritual 
lealitiefl.  in  Knewm's  ^mae,  **  lugoacB  is  one 
of  the  uses  whioh  Natuse  subserves  to  man/*  f 
"  Nature  is  the  symbol  of  spirit,"  the  BiUe  overflows 
with  olsMioal  passages  in  which  tiiis  proecss  is  carried 
to  its  finest  umits  of  ezpceosion,  espeot^ly  in  the 
Psabns,  in  Job,  aiul  in  scnme  of  the  pro[hetio  writangv. 
We  see  there  bow  true  it  is  that  "  the  laws  of  moral 
natara  aonrar  to  those  of  matter  as  fsoe  to  face." 
Indeed,  with  this  hook  in  oar  hands  we  find  the  uni- 
verae  becoming  tnoepaient,  and  the  light  of  hi^iar 
laws  than  its  own  «ri'"'ng  through  it.  We  owe  it 
chiefly  to  the  Hebrew  mind  that  Utis  view  of  Nature 
has  become  the  oommon  poasessioD  of  all  devout  souls. 

3.  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Biblical  view  of  Nature 
whioh  we  have  more  or  less  outgrown.  We  are  every- 
where taught  in  it  to  believe  that  God  uses  special 

T rations  of  Nature  as  ekmeota  in  the  moral  disoipUiie 
man — a  bati^  wlucfa  has  pmisted  down  to  quite 
modem  times.  Stozm,  bunine,  pestilmoe,  floods,  and 
dzonght  are  frequently  referrea  to  as  need  for  the 
poniahment  of  raoee  and  nations  for  evil  onstoms  or 
lor  fi»getfnlneas  of  God.  The  Flood  was  His  meUiod 
of  deateoying  all  but  a  fragment  of  mankind  at  a 
period  of  onexamiried  wictecbieaB  (Geo.  ftstL  The 
riagues  of  ^ypt  hoe,  fliai,  munain,  boils,  hail, 
toooata,  eta)  were  used  to  oompd  Pharaoh  to  permit 
the  Isnelites  to  return  to  Canaan  (Exod.  89L.).  A 
volcanic  ontbomt  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for 
flagrant  immoraUty  (Gen.  I924) ;  an  earthquake 
swallowed  the  families  of  Dathan  and  Alnnun  for 
sedititKt  (Nu.  I631) ;  David's  numbering  of  Israel  was 
punished  by  a  pestilenoe  that  slew  70,000  men  (2  S.  24 
15 ;  cf.  Lev.  2635,  Nu.  14x2,  Jer.  14x3,  Ezek.  6x2, 
Ht^  247,  Lk.  2I11).  So  completely  were  the  Hebrews 
saturated  wiUi  the  notion  that  all  physical  calamities 
had  a  moral  signifioaooe,  that  nothing  untoward  oould 
happen  without  its  being  assooiated  with  some  sin  or 
dtttnqoeiunr  on  the  part  of  mankind.  Even  in  NT 
tiiDei  the  SUsoiideB  feel  omstrained  to  ask  whether  a 
ocrtam  man's  UiikdnaBB  from  birth  was  due  to  Uie 
fiuH  of  his  parents  or  his  own  (Jn.  Os).  Tlus  belief, 
whidi  we  can  no  tenger  hold,  and  whioh  waa  specifically 
discounted  our  Lord  on  two  oocasioos  (c/.  Jo.  O3 
and  lie  134),  we  must  now  relegate  to  the  region  ot 
those  beoefloeiit  itiusions  whidh  have  jdayed  so  laive 
a  part  in  the  ednoatifHi  d  the  human  raoa  None  we 
len  it  is  but  the  ezaggeratum  of  a  nofound  truth,  for 
man  does  hold  moral  ralatitms  wiui  Nature,  and  she 
has  always  emoised  a  {HTofound  influence  on  his 
mxitaaX  development  uad  destiny,  both  in  her  bene- 
fioent  and  ordmv  mooesses,  and  in  those  occasional 
nslnmitim  with  whiMi  aha  visits  him. 


XI 

The  orowning  contribution  of  the  OT  to  rehgion 
however,  remains  to  be  indicated,  t.e.  its  interpretation 
of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  peojde  as  the  medium  of 
God's  revdation  of  His  nature  and  purpose.  Thia  is 
to  be  found,  not  so  mooh  in  any  direct  references  to 
the  fact,  as  in  the  instinotive  attitude  of  the  writen,  ' 
and  the  general  impreasion  of  the  whoK  Ja.  the  only 
hook  where  the  compiler  ia  ooosoiouBly  reviewing  a 
certain  period  of  history  in  the  interests  of  a  theory 
(1  and  2  Cb.)  the  bias  is  so  evident  and  the  exaggera- 
tion so  glaring  as  oompared  witti  the  nune  diraot  and 
veracious  aooount  of  the  laame  events  in  eartier  books 
(Samuel  and  Kinp)  tha«  they  are  among  the  least 
valuable  portions  of  the  OT  for  siHritnaJ  purposes. 
But  of  the  literature  as  a  whole  we  may  say  that  it  is 
governed  by  one  general  and  quite  unoonsoioua  but 
commanding  motiva,  Smryvhere  in  t/uM  glowing 
(OB  meet  At  Uving  €hjA  hi  Bit  rtveaUn^  and  rtdaemvng 
ooeney.  The  fact  that  the  Bible  omtains  many  Uyan 
01  literary  deposit,  most  of  which  can  be  at  least 
approximately  dated,  enables  us  Ixoadly  at  least  to 
iolrow  the  course  of  thv  revealing  process  from  start 
to  finish.  The  fact  that  the  later  Mitors  quite  honestly 
|H»jeot  their  own  r^igious  outlook  back  to  quite 
primitive  times  does  not  hinder  u»  from  disentangling 
the  various  stages  from  each  other,  and  marking  the 
steps  by  whioh  the  tribal  deity  YeJiweh  is  finally 
manifested  as  the  Qod  of  the  whole  earth  sjid  Saviour 
of  Uiose  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Viewed  from  a 
purely  human  standpoint,  the  Bible  is  an  intensely 
mtMWtinff  book.  Its  pages  teem  with  living,  moving 
figures,  all  absorbed  in  their  personal  conoems,  and 
woiking  out  their  destinies  with  little  idea  for  the 
most  part  that  ^ey  are  links  in  a  chain  of  a  great 
suritual  movemttit,  dramaiit  ■persmct  in  a  Divine  epic, 
whose  protctfonist  is  God  Himself,  and  who  are  all 
being  used  for  His  own  beneficent  ends.  It  is  this 
spiritual  interest  which  binds  these  varied  and  complex 
writings  into  an  organic  whole,  and  iostifies  tiie  OT 
(in  spite  of  its  fragmentary  character)  being  considered 
as  one  Book. 

If  the  OT  thus  interprets  the  past  history  of  Israel 
in  the  lif^t  of  a  oommandiog  and  creative  idea,  it 
looks  forward  still  more  intensely  into  Uie  future. 
From  its  earliest  to  its  latest  pages  it  is  illumined  by 
a  mighty  Hope.  It  is  a  t»ophetic  book  in  the  best 
sMise  of  the  turn  because  it  {uoes  the  climax  of  history 
in  a  Day  of  the  Lovd  whioh  was  to  come,  in  fte  appcftr- 
Ing  of  a  Ddiveier  who  would  inaugurate  a  Heavenly 
era,  in  a  Kingdom  of  God  which  would  transform  the 
world  into  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteonsneas.  There  is  a  "  shadow  Christ " 
in  the  OT  whose  dim  and  ohaneeful  features  meet  us 
in  unexpected  places,  and  grow  clearer  as  the  oeoturiea 
go  by ;  a  gieaW  than  Aluaham,  or  Moses,  or  an^  of 
the  propheto,  who  would  one  day  crystallise  the  aspira* 
tions  ot  the  nation,  and  bring  about  a  oonsummation 
that  would  make  all  (he  sorrows,  disappointments,  and 
tragedies  of  the  past  well  worth  uodereoing.  Tbe 
8e^  of  the  Woman  who  would  crush  the  head  of  the 
serpent,  the  nation  which  was  to  spring  from  the  loins 
of  Ateaham  aitd  become  as  the  sand  of  the  seaahore, 
the  Boot  of  Jesse,  the  suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord— 
tiiese  were  the  nuclei  or  nodal  points  of  a  lon^g  or 
dream  or  anticipation  in  the  heart  <rf  Israel  which 
was  its  most  distinotive  and  unconquerable  mood,  and 
whioh  no  delay  or  dicuppointment  oould  quench  for 
long.  This  forward  look  of  the  OT  makes  it  the  most 
douuttio  of  books,  espedally  when  we  xeaHmbev  that 
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the  Hope  to  wbidh  it  bo  paesioa&tely  olings  was  never 
realised  till  l<»ig  aftpcr  ite  Uat  wore  written  (aa 

Well  aa  apoomihal  and  most  of  tlie  apooalyptio 
UtemtuTe  dnkmjj  u  vitii  the  MT),  and  wbioh  vas 
lealbed  at  last  in  a  form  aa  unezpeoted  as  it  was 
oomplete.  God  fidflla  Himaelf  in  many  ways,  but 
seldom  in  the  way  we  have  laid  down  for  Him.  It 
was  at  once  the  tragedy  and  glory  of  the  OT  tJiat  it 
quiokeaed  in  its  readrais  an  ezpeotanoy  which  it  failed 
toaatisfy.  AndyetoQOonBoionBlyaUitBlitusoon'verged 
upon  Him  who  was  flie  tnie  lealbatioil  of  the  Hope 
of  Israel,  so  that  when  His  work  was  oomplete.  He 
OOnld  rebuke  His  sorrowing  disci^ee  with  their  blind- 
ness in  failing  to  see  that  it  was  He  of  whom  "  Moees 
and  t^e  presets  had  spoken  " — the  Hero  of  the  new 
cormant  which  was  to  fulfil  and  supenede  the  okl — 
the  One  ufto  toss  lo  come,  Dditferer  and  Saviour  ti  (Ae 

THE  NEW  TESTAUENT 

zn 

We  have  dvdt  at  aome  length  on  flie  apiiitaal 
aapeoto  of  tiie  OT  whitdi  maike  H  as  sujoifloBiit  as  ever 
tOHlay,  in  atute  or  rather  wiUi  the  hem  of  the  oritioal 
movement,  oeoanse  it  is  about  the  OT  that  the  aTerage 
man  is  chiefly  troubled.  It  wilt  not  be  necessary  to 
spend  BO  much  spaoe  by  way  of  general  introduotion 
to  the  14T,  whose  rdigioas  aignificanoe  is  leas  affected, 
thoQgh,  aa  a  matter  en  fact,  oiiticaBm  has  been  as  buay 
and  in  some  diieotiom  aa  lerohiticnutiy  in  its  treat- 
ment ita  Tariona  books  and  oontenta  The  NT 
whi(^  critioism  has  given  back  to  os  is  a  different 
book  in  many  ways  from  what  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
(say)  our  Puritan  fotefatheiB.  It  baa  been  roog^y 
handled  by  many  of  t^e  critioa ;  the  dates  of  its  dooo- 
meiits,  their  authorship,  Uiedr  senuinenees  and  authm- 
ticity,  their  reUablences  as  history,  their  value  as 
teaching,  have  been  discussed  from  almost  every 
poBBible  point  of  view ;  and  many  of  t^e  problema 
raised  are  still  largely  unsettled.  The  main  results, 
however,  stand  out  fairljr  olearljr. 

Chriatianity  is  a  historical  religion,  t^e.  it  is  based  on 
the  validity  and  siurituaJ  sigmficanoe  of  a  aeries  of 
facts  without  which  it  could  never  have  arisen  at  all, 
and  witii  the  discredit  fA  which  it  would  speedily  and 
finally  kee  ita  infinenoe.  Some  of  these  uota  ne,  as 
we  luve  seen,  in  the  historical  career  of  tlie  people  of 
Isfaet,  whose  literary  deposit  is  fouud  in  the  OT  and 
apocryphal  books ;  the  main  fact  indeed  is  Israel 
itself,  Qreatly  as  criticism  has  altered  our  conception 
of  the  character  of  this  literature^  it  has  only  empha^ 
sized  the  crucial  importaooe  {w  hamanity  of  the 
leligiouB  movanent  (n  which  -tliis  remariune  peo[de 
was  the  channd.  Yet,  important  aa  are  the  facts  of 
the  OT,  they  are  of  little  account  for  us  to-day  in 
compariaon  with  the  furts  of  tiie  NT,  which  are  the 
fountain  head  ^  the  Christian  faith.  How  atands  it 
to^y  wit^  these  and  with  their  record  7 

IHie  importance  of  tUB  problem  is  seen  mne  oleaily 
when  we  realise  how  entirely  our  religion  stands  or 
fails  with  faith  in  the  peason  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
Those  writers  who  have  recently  been  attempting  to 
distinguish  between  the  "  hietorioal  Jesua  "  and  the 
"  Eternal  Christ,"  with  a  view  to  show  that  faith  in 
the  latter  would  survive  the  toss  of  the  former,  are 
mJly  aasoming  a  i^osojdiioa]  as  opposed  to  a  his- 
torical  baaia  for  the  faith,  and  have  the  testuncny  <A 
all  past  ages  against  tliem.  Whatever  kind  of  C£ria- 
tinmty  w^A  anrrive  a  Eo^ioBed  pnxd  thai  Jemu 


never  lived,  or  that  He  ia  separable  from  Hw  z«lu;kMi 
associated  with  His  name,  it  would  not  be  tlie  C&is- 
taanity  that  has  been  influencing  men  so  profoundly 
for  mneteen  centuries.  Wc  know  nothi^  of  ut^ 
Eternal  Christ,  or  Christ-Principle  except  aa  t^e  spint 
of  Jesua  working  out  ita  influence  in  nistory  ana  in 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  what  "  God  hath  joined,  let 
no  man  put  asunder."  It  ib  therefore  with  justifiable 
solicitude  that  we  approach  the  question,  how  &r  we 
can  depend  on  the  goqiel  stories  for  rehaUe  knowledge 
of  ^e  PefBon,  teaching,  and  work  of  JesoB  Christ. 

Leaving  the  dates  of  the  partioulu  books  in  question 
for  indivKlual  treatment  in  the  body  of  this  Commen- 
tary, we  will  here  restrict  ouisdves  to  certain  broad 
fiustB,  the  relevance  of  which  is  not  affected  by  such 
difioroioes    jndgment  as  exist  among  NT  orifios. 

XIII 

r»ard8  t^e  Synoptics  (i^e.  flie  gospels  according 
to  Matl£ew,  Mark,  and  Lute)  we  have  already  hinted 
at  some  of  the  difficulties  whioh  make  a  lit^ulistio 
interpretation  of  their  oontoitB  no  longra  possible. 
Even  in  tiie  ease  of  MaA,  which  in  aU  probability 
otmtaina  the  earliest  aoooont  of  the  events  of  our 
Lord'a  life,  and  whitA  was.  probably  written  before 
A.D.  70,  we  are  still  separated  from  these  by  neari^y 
a  generation  of  time — an  interval  whicdi  would  permit 
of  a  considraable  amonnt  of  transformation  and  oon- 
fosion  as  r^aids  the  details.  Furthermore,  we  an 
looking  at  the  peisonali^  of  Jesus  through  the  eyes 
of  men  who  had  peuned  through  a  unique  expeiieDoe 
of  His  spiritual  influence  u^on  their  lives,  and  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  that  tlus  expeti^ce  must  have 
affected  their  attitude  towards  the  bare  fitots,  and 
more  or  lees  transfigured  them  in  their  memory. 
There  are,  'however,  certain  oonsiderations  which 
modify  tlus  imwcesiOD. 

1.  The  time  m  which  Jeans  fived  was  by  no  means 
the  illiterate  age  which  some  of  the  eulier  critics 
imagined  it  to  M.  Deissmann  (L^rAf /romfAe  AndeiA 
EaA)  has  shown  that  the  art  of  writing  was  wid^ 
practised  in  that  age  b^  many  ordinary  people,  who 
kept  diaries,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  jotting  down 
noteworthy  sayings  and  events  that  had  come  ondor 
th^  notice.  There  is  nothing  improbable,  therofbre, 
in  the  snggestion  ttiat  many  characteristic  deeds  and 
sayings  (U  Jeans  were  committed  to  writing  at  the 
time,  or  veiy  Boon  afterwards,  by  those  who  had  seen 
and  heard  Him,  and  that  some  of  them  were  after- 
wards collected  by  devoted  men,  t^ua  furnishing  the 
nucleus  of  the  recollections  altenraida  embodied  in 
the  goepeh. 

2.  It  is  goaerally  admitted  that  the  wiitor  <tf 
the  second  goepel  was  the  travelling  companion 
of  Paul  and  the  "  interprets "  of  Peter,  who 
knew  the  &ot6  at  first  hand.  Some  critics  hold  that 
Mark  oontains  an  earher  document,  thus  bringing  oa 
even  nearer  to  the  events. 

3.  Mt  and  Lk.  are  not  only  based  on  Mk.  (or  an 
earlier  writing  used  \ty  Uk.)  bat  on  a  ooUeoticHi  of 
Sayings  of  Jesns  known  ^  scholars  as  Q  (ftom  tiie 
German  Qu^le,  source).  This  was  in  aU  probability 
in  ezisteaice  in  a.d.  60.  And  thten  were  otbv  written 
sources  such  aa  Lk.  mentiona  in  his  opening  w<nds: 
Thus  even  if  we  cannot  date  Mt.  and  Lk.  earner  than 
A.D.  85-100,  tiiere  are  liters^  materials  eonbodied  in 
than  whidi  date  from  a  penod  when  ocmtemporazies 
of  JeauB  were  still  alive  (see  art.  "  Synoptic  Problem," 
pp.  672-«78). 

4.  We  mnatk  however,  not  m^aggerate  the  nine  oi 
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rooh  loames.  u  tiioagh  they  plaoed  nn  indabitaUy  in 
poHBCBBioo  of  aiooonte  and  literal  transoripti  of  His 
words  and  an  exact  record  of  HU  deeds.  There  is 
still  a  gap  between  the  events  and  the  reooids,  during 
which  the  memoiabtlia  of  Jeeus  (apart  from  poosiblT 
weie  paiHd  bom  tnoQUi 
to  moatb  in  oral  fitahioD*  ftftcr  the  manner  of  the 
times.  A"H  yrhfh  ■>  *i  IrgStiinnti' t*^  }nj  wtmng  frnphiUM 
on  the  remarkable  ohaisoter  of  Ute  eventa,  the  unique 
impreflsion  of  the  peisonality  of  the  Uaater,  His  vivid 
and  oharaotOTiatio  way  of  speakiog  (so  splmdidly 
adapted  to  an  ocal  method  of  tranamiaaion)  and  the 
tsDMity  ol  memoiy  amraig  people  diiUed.  M  vera  all 
Jewa  mm  infancy,  to  habits  oi  aoooxate  vectial  memon, 
we  are  atill  hx  from  having  any  proof  that  we  h»ve  the 
ip*i*nma  verba  of  Jesna,  or  any  goarantee  that  iho 
events  of  His  life  are  related  with  abeolute  aoouiaoy 
in  ihe  gospds.  In  tiie  case  of  sayings  and  diaooonea 
oontMiwd  Doth  in  Ht,  and  Lk.  thece  are  often  oonaider- 
abb  Tarbal  difierenoea,  even  when  the  general  aeose 
is  the  same  ief.  for  turtanoe,  tiie  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount "  in  Hi.  6-7  and  lk.  630-49,  etc  ;  also  tlie 
saying  oonceming  divorce  of  which  we  have  three 
vcnionfl — Ht.  ftjif.,  Uk.  lOiil,  Lk.  iei8~and  some 
otheis).  In  oertain  oases  we  have  two  vemons  of 
similar  sayings  in  one  and  the  same  gosped,  without 
hting  liteoUly  identical  (e/.  Ut%  630  and  18s).  In 
some  very  important  pasaages  it  is  impossible  to 
harmonise  the  various  versions.  This  is  particularly 
tnie  of  the  straiea  of  ihe  Virgin  Birtii  and  of  the 
Resurrection.  As  regaidi  the  Birtii  stories  in  Hti 
and  I^,  we  find  o oriel vea  in  doubt  on  many  points, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  ^t  a  reverent  imagina- 
tion has  been  at  wo^  on  traditional  material  The 
various  aooonnta  of  the  Besuneotion,  while  pufeotly 
oonoordant  and  emphatio  as  to  the  ilaoi  of  the  maa.ffy 
gx&ve,  are  very  disorepaat  as  to  the  place,  the  oooaaion, 
and  t^e  nature  of  the  post-reeuneotion  appearanoe  of 
JeeoB,  where  different  traditiona  seem  to  have  been 
followed  without  any  attmnpt  to  reduoo  tiiem  to  a 
harmonious  whole.  In  Mk.  16  we  have  no  definite 
aj^earances  at  all,  enept  in  an  appendix  (lOo-ao) 
wieix  is  almost  umveEnlly  hdd  to  li«  no  part  <a  the 
original  gospel,  which  ia  indeed  olear|y  a  summary 
hf  a  later  editor  of  appearanoes  given  in  the  other 
goapeK  In  Mi.  we  are  led  to  infer  tiiat  these  appear- 
anoes took  place  in  Oalike ;  in  Lk.  th«y  seem  to  have 
taken  plaoe  in  Jwosalem ;  according  to  Jn,,  they 
oooonea  in  both;  while  in  Aa  agam  they  are  in 
JeraMlem*  where  the  disdidea  ai«  commanded  to 
lemain  tin  ^wy  "  leoeive  power  from  on  hi^  "  (re- 
feriiDg  nnbably  to  the  deaoent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pmte- 
ooet).  Once  more  it  is  impossible  fully  to  harmtmise  all 
these  aoconnts  witii  the  Btt  given  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  1ft 
5-8,  wfaiidi  he  must  have  oolteoted  m>m  a  much  earlier 
snd  weD-infoimed  souroeb  In  view  of  all  these  faota 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  insiBt  on  the  litentl 
aoonracy  of  the  gospel  nanativeai  bat  otmoecning 
the  Paot  briiind  the  namtrrea— the  aathentio  Per- 
sonality of  Jeeoa  Christ — then  ii  OMiocndaiit  and 
emphatio  tcatimoi^. 

XIV 

Are  we,  then,  reduced  to  any  serious  nnoertainty  as 
to  the  historical  reality  of  the  Central  Person  in  the 
ffoepel  narratives,  and  to  confess  that  all  we  have  of 
Him  is  a  mass  of  traditional  and  unreliable  reooUeo- 
tioDB  ?  Have  we  nothing  to  say  to  the  theorists  who 
assert  bold^  thai  Um  Jesus  of  the  gospels  ia  an  Ideal 
Kgnie  evolved  out  ot  a  luaei  of  heterogeneone  material 


drawn  from  the  flotsam  of  other  faiths,  andpenonified 
in  the  corporate  imagination  of  the  Early  Church  T 

On  tho  oontrary,  the  very  foot  that  we  can  trace  so 
many  of  the  threads  of  tradition,  each  independent  of 
the  other,  some  of  which  date  back  to  within  a  few 
yean  of  Uie  alle^  eventa,  which  axe  all  woven  into 
the  rich  gospel  jMctore  of  Jesua,  is  in  itself  a  sufBeient 
disproof  of  tiiis  wild  and  foolish  theory — surely  ti» 
meet  ioooheieni  and  incredible  ever  invented  1^  a 
group  of  irresponsible  adoUsts !  Granted  the  unoer^ 
tainty  of  many  of  the  details  ;  granted  that  each  of  the 
Synoptic  writers  was  oonsoioasly  or  nnoonsoiously  con- 
trolled in  his  selection  ci  his  material  and  his  way  of 
handling  it  by  a  oertain  tdteoretio  bias ;  granted  thai 
somethmg  must  be  oonoeded  to  those  critics  who  would 
kesen  &e  miraculous  element  in  the  gospels ;  even 
t^en  more  than  enough  remains  of  the  authentic  picture 
of  Jesus  to  enable  us  to  reoc^niae  Him  for  wliat  He  was, 
to  feel  the  vny  aroma  of  His  piesenoe  distilling  from 
tiiese  living  and  artless  VMes,  to  realise  the  quali^ 
of  Bis  petsonaliW,  to  drinJc  m  the  spirit  of  His  teaching 
and  infiuenoe.  The  Jesus  of  criticism  is  a  more  oredibw 
figure  than  the  Jesus  of  traditional  faith,  because  we 
are  released  from  the  bondage  of  the  tetter,  and  thrown 
back  on  the  intuitions  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  possible  to 
part  with  some  of  the  detaik  of  gospel  narratives 
and  feel  none  the  lees  secure  of  the  central  fact  whioh 
cnve  those  gospels  their  existence,  whioh  created  the 
Christian  Qincoh,  and  whi<di  has  been  a  renewing 
power  in  the  lives  of  the  countless  milli(Xks  of  beUevas 
m  all  ages.  Kor  are  we  in  any  way  foroed  to  concede 
all  that  the  extreme  critios  claim.  Much  t^edt 
attitude  of  dubiety  is  due  not  to  the  pressure  of  the 
evidence  or  to  the  lack  oi  evidenoe,  but  to  natoraliatic 
[«eoonceirt>i<Hia  which  force  them  to  minimise  the 
evidenoe  itself  and  to  aiagnify  the  disornianoies  in 
the  nanatives ;  and  those  whose  philosophy  is  of  a 
more  adequate  kind  are  free  to  form  more  positive 
oonolusionB. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  not  created  by  the  simple  story 
of  JcsoB,  but  hy  the  activity  of  the  Buea  One  energising 
thxoii^  Hie  Spirit  in  the  hearts  ot  HiBpeoide»  brmgiQg 
into  na  true  aignifioanoe  for  faith  We  earthly  life, 
teaohiiu:,  death,  and  lesuxreotion,  and  tranaforming 
His  influence  from  a  moving  and  fragrant  memoiy 
into  an  inward  and  renewing  power.  The  existence 
of  an  earthly  Jeans,  however  potent  Elis  b'fe,  and 
quiokening  Wa  teaching;  and  exquisitely  beautiful  the 
ideal  He  revealed  In  His  Person,  would  never  have 
podnoedsnoh  resulta  as  are  seen  in  history,  and  whidt 
have  continued  to  this  day.  It  ia  that  same  Jesus, 
who  died  and  rose  a^n,  and  who  from  the  Unseen 
haa  been  in  fallowBhip  with  His  peoffle  tiirou^iout 
ihe  ages  since.  So  thoroughly  was  tSa  realised  in 
the  generation  whioh  followed  His  smieaimnoe  in  the 
flesh,  that  the  greatest  Christian  of  the  time— Paul — 
seesus  to  have  realised  but  bintly  tb»  infloeooe  ot  His 
earthly  life,  being  oompletoly  poasessed  by  the  imme- 
diate fellowship  and  power  01  His  Spirit.  This  con- 
viction of  the  continued  nearness  and  grace  of  the 
Risen  Christ  has  never  died  out  of  Uie  Church,  because 
it  has  never  been  lost  horn  the  experience  of  believeis. 
It  haa  not  been  granted  to  all  Christians  to  realise  it 
with  equal  vividness,  hut  it  is  Uie  normal  experience 
of  those  who  hokl  the  Christian  religion  in  its  int^ritv  ; 
without  it,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  aooount  for  t>he 
petaistence.  the  joy,  and  the  victory  of  hith  throughout 
the  agee.  And  while  it  is  not  legitimate  to  plead  (as 
is  Bometimee  done)  that  this  distiiietive  expuienoe  of 
CSiziBtianfl  prores  the  litecal  aeoaiaoy  of  the  gospel 
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stoiy  in  all  its  details,  H  fa  still  right  to  say  thsA  the 
two  aspeots  ot  the  ease  mutoalty  support  and  supple- 
ment each  other.  Hie  Jesus  of  history  gives  us  an 
objective  oontAnt  and  standard  for  faith ;  the  Christ 
of  experience  gives  ua  the  spiritual  quickening  and 
atmosphere  of  uith.  Without  the  history,  faith  would 
lose  itself  in  a  vague  mysticism,  a  formless  aubjeo- 
tivity ;  witiioat  the  mystao  preewioe,  we  should  know 
only  a  Jesus  aooording  to  tbe  flesh,  who  mi|^t  fill  ns 
with  a^bniration  and  with  longing  for  better  things, 
but  who  could  not  save  ua  from  our  sins  and  bring  ns 
to  newness  of  life.  In  the  Fourth  Oospel  these  two 
aspects  of  the  Redeemer's  activity  are  brought  together 
into  an  idealised  hut  valid  picture ;  and  whue  we 
d^iend  less  on  it  than  on  the  Synoptics  for  the  ezaot 
historioal  faots  and  words  of  Jesus  (tiiongh  there  are 
solid  additional  facts  and  many  anthentao  sayings 
His  given  ns  in  Jo.)  it  brings  home  to  us  with  far  greater 
em^asis  the  8|nntual  significance  for  faith,  and  tiie 
immanent  power  for  living,  of  tiie  Person  of  our  Lord 
in  His  ledeeming  activity. 

XV 

We  pass  on  to  a  brief  oharaoterisatioa  of  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  NT  writings. 

If  in  the  OT  we  see  the  lines  of  revelation  gradually 
converging  to  a  point  of  eneotanoy  realised  afterwards 
in  a  P^son  ;  in  the  later  books  of  the  NT  we  see  tbe 
radiation  ai  the  power  of  this  life  throu^  a  oommunity 
into  Uie  worid  at  large.  Luke  sives  ns  in  Ao.  a 
aubstantially  historical  account  of  the  birth  of  the 
oommunity,  and  of  its  first  activities  in  the  worid. 
The  book  divides  itaelf  into  two  parts,  the  first  a 
digest  of  eartier  reoords  and  traditions  from  on  unknown 
source,  dealing  witli  the  origins  of  the  Christian  Church 
ami  of  its  erteosion  in  various  directions  ;  the  second 
a  pecBonal  narrative  of  Paul's  missionary  joum^  by 
a  oompanlon  who  was  manilestly  a  competent  ofasnver 
and  vivid  retailer  of  the  fecte.  This  writer  is  identical 
with  the  author  of  Ik.,  as  is  shown  by  the  prefaoe  to 
both  books  and  by  innumerable  peouuarities  of  style 
and  diction.  The  earlier  ohaptem  contain  matenal 
which  some  critics  oonaidcr  to  be  the  oldest  written 
portiixia  of  tlie  NT,  and  though  the  speetdus  of  Peter 
and  otiien  are  {utobabty  o(Hid«Qsed  and  edited  VBiAstm 
of  the  speaker's  words,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  ttiey  are  subetantjally  accurate,  and  faithfully 
i^msent  in  form  and  substance  the  first  preaching  of 
QoRieL  In  spite  of  a  few  diaorepanoiee  betgreen 
some  of  the  later  portions  (e.g.  the  aooount  of  the 
apostolic  oounoil  in  Aa  16)  and  oertain  allnsions  in 
I^nl's  efMsUes  to  the  same  events,  the  Impression 
made  by  his  peoeonality  in  both  sources  is  the  same. 
When  both  are  studied,  Paul  stands  out  before  ns 
with  a  vividnen  second  only  to  the  figure  of  Jesus  in 
the  gospels,  in  a  portrait  of  self^evidenoing  truth  and 
poww.  And  to  Imow  Jesus  and  Paul  is  to  be  put  in 
noBDemion  of  the  oentnl  pMBcmalities  throof^  whose 
inflaenoe  histcoioal  Christianity  took  its  nao.  The 
creative  force  comes  from  Jesus  ;  the  main  condition- 
ing obann^  is  found  in  Paul.  For  whether  he  literally 
knew  Jesus  in  the  fleeh  or  not.  it  is  certain  that  he 
entered  more  deeply  into  the  epiritual  significance  of 
His  life  and  woi^  than  any  of  the  men  who  oame  into 
dally  eontaot  with  Him  daring  His  ear^ily  ministcy. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  see  the  trans- 
cendent importance  for  the  Chrntian  faith,  both 
historioa)  and  experimratal,  of  the  Pauline  eiMstles. 
Th^  ucesent  us  with  iA»  incipient  phase  of  the  second 
stage  in  the  redeeming  won  of  CSirist— when  tiie 


limitatinis  of  His  fleah  were  lemQved,  wben  from  the 
unseen  worid  into  which  He  was  taken  He  be^  to 
mergise  through  His  Sprit  in  the  life  of  individuat 
believers,  and  of  the  corporate  Church.  Hitherto  He 
had  been  wtih  His  followera  in  bodily  presence  ;  hence- 
forth He  was  to  be  in  them,  a  qmokening  spirit.  It 
was  Paul's  funotion  to  be  able  to  ^ve  more  or  less 
adequate  eqwwMon,  in  wnds  of  living  power,  to  the 
opeation  of  this  spirit  in  the  heart  erf  a  man  supsemdy 
sensitive  to  this  heavenly  inflnenoe,  and  delicately 
responsive  to  its  touch.  He  is,  however,  not  the  only 
monber  of  the  gifted  company  who  were  posseeeed 
by  the  new  taim,  to  formulate  thur  experieaoe  in 
written  form,  1  P.  we  have  another  vemion  erf 
tjie  same  erperienoe,  from  one  who  had  known  Jesoi 
intimatriy  aooording  to  the  flesh,  and  irito  eateted 
de^y  into  the  power  of  ^e  risen  life  (2  P.  stands  in 
a  different  oatesorr).  We  have  still  another  vecaion  in 
the  Epistle  to  &e  Hebrews,  in  which  we  see  the  same 
influence  at  work  from  a  different  ande;  and  Btill 
othera  in  the  brief  but  ri^y-ladoi  epMtioe  of  Jcdiu^ 
and  in  the  epOAea  of  Jude  and  Jamea,  The  lact  in 
theorderof  bookainthoNT— theRerelationtrfJofan — 
stands  by  itself  as  an  instance  of  the  oopious  apocalyptio 
litenture  of  the  time,  but  lifted  above  all  its  oompeans 
through  the  fuvfound  experience  of  the  exalted  Christ 
which  breathes  through  its  lurid  imagery  and  exalted 
rhapsody.  These  books  are  clearly  stamped  with  the 
mdividuality  of  their  writeCB,  urtiidi  is  in  no  wise 
obscured  by  the  oonunon  expecienoe  which  maihs 
them  all  aa  men  ikMsessed  by  the  Sinrit  of  Jesua. 
They  have  survived  Uie  abundant  literary  deposits  of 
the  earliest  ages  of  CSiristianity  because  they  near  the 
fresh  and  ordinal  stamp  of  that  unique  Presence  on 
their  pages ;  and  they  apeak  to  us  to-da^  with  an 
emidutfis  that  never  bils,  with  an  inspiration  that  is 
still  unspent,  of  an  experieaoe  repeated  m  each  genera- 
tion of  helieving  men  and  women.  The  traditional 
theory  of  the  aothonhip  and  date  of  some  of  them  to 
no  longeor  generally  accepted,  but  no  eritioism  oan 
interfere  with  the  funotion  which  they  are  qualified 
to  fulfil  in  the  Hves  of  those  who  would  know  Jesua 
in  the  power  of  the  Sflnt  and  leaUse  in  their  Hves  the 
eoHgies  of  H»  redeeming  graoe. 

Tbs  aim  of  this  art£ue  ■  to  pot  the  reader  of 
tiie  following  oommentazy  into  that  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart  whidi  will  best  enable  him  to  braefit  by  its 
Fffesentation  of  the  Bible  from  the  modern  standpoint., 
There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  great  Book  of 
absorbing  interest  and  fsLr-reaching  importance  that 
midit  be  touched  on  if  space  permitted — sutdi  as  its 
inffiunoe  on  literature,  aa  art,  on  aoiaaoe*  on  le|B(iila1aoa, 
on  social  and  political  reform,  on  home  lifs^  m  all  the 
laiu;nages  and  lands  into  whidi  it  has  been  translated, 
and  in  which  it  is  read.  These,  however,  are  BeocHida^ 
aspeots  of  its  funotion  in  the  world ;  the  primary  is 
ever  its  potency  as  a  fountain  of  spiritual  inspiration, 
of  rd^rtooB  renewal.  As  regards  this  it  still  stands 
alone  mlitaratDre;  and  when  <moB  the  unavoidable  dis- 
torbanoe  oooasioned  by  the  eritioal  movement  has  died 
down*  and  niai*s  vision  hss  been  adjusted  to  the  new 
petepeotxves  into  which  the  Book  has  been  arranged, 
we  ban  confidently  prophesy  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  its  rev«ation  of  Qod  to  man,  of  man  to 
himself  as  the  subject  erf  a  Cdvine  redemption  flowing 
from  the  Fenon  ud  Cross  of  Qirist,  willoonthme  to 
shine  forth  with  an  nndimmed  and  ever-growing  lostie. 

Utrnton.— Feake.  A.  8.,  The  BtUe,  its  Origin, 
Signifieance,  and  Abiding  Worth  ;  A  Ouide  to  Biblical 
Siudo.  Dods,  M.,  The  Bible,  its  Origin  and  Nature. 
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PRBOOOtTPATioH  vith  theokwioBl  ooDBidraatioiia  baa 
too  long  |>revented  the  En^^ish  reader  from  a^ireoi- 
atinff  the  immenae  importanoe  of  the  Bible  from  the 
pnrely  litoisry  side.  Yet  the  Bible  is  a  sieat  body  of 
Uterature  of  ralue  to  the  student  for  Uiree  reasona. 
(1)  Because  of  its  intrinaio  intereet.  Except  for  the 
Uterature  of  Greece  and  the  derivative  litfirattue  of 
Rome,  the  Bible  contains  the  finest  literature  which  has 
survived  from  ancient  times.  Ite  contents  are,  of  oouise, 
eoEtremely  unequal.  Much  of  it  as  literature  is  iodiffermi 
or  poor.  But  its  high  levels  are  veir  high  indeed. 
Job,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
masterpieces ;  the  Song  of  Deborah,  thoueh  Uie  text 
is  unfortunately  imperfect,  ranks  among  tne  grandest 
of  triumphal  odes  ;  among  the  I^alms  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  greatest  of  all  religious  lyrics  ;  while  many 
passagee  in  the  Propheta  are  unsurpassed  for  nobility 
of  tiionght  combined  with  raUimity  of  expreseion.  At 
ite  best  Hebrew  literature  is  matched  only  by  Qreek 
among  Uie  literatures  of  antiquity.  (2)  Iteoause  it  is 
the  literature  of  a  unique  race.  Another  unique  raoe, 
the  Greeks,  were  endowed  beyond  all  ot^ier  eariy 
peoples  with  the  intellectual  ajul  Mthetio  consoious- 
ness.  The  Hebrews,  beyond  all  other  eariy  peoples, 
were  endowed  with  the  spiiittial  oonsoiousnees.  For 
this  reason  (3)  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  two  foondation 
literatUTOB  of  the  modem  western  world.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  two  streams  of  influence  which  have 
combined  in  our  culture,  and  which,  in  MattJiew 
Arnold's  phraseology,  we  call  Hellenism  and  Hebraism; 
HellmiiBm  representing  the  iuteUeetual  and  xathetio, 
Hebraism  the  religious  and  moral  sides  of  auoh  onltnie. 
Historically,  the  sources  of  these  are  to  be  found,  the 
one  in  the  literature  and  art  of  Qreeoe,  the  other  hi  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrews.  The  plaoe  of  Hebrew  litera- 
Uire  in  world-literature  is  thus  apparent.  "  The  Bible 
has  been  an  active  force  in  English  literature  for  over 
1200  ytan  "  (A  S.  Oook).  Ad  argument  often  used 
to  justify  the  "  classics  "  in  education  is  that  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  essential  to  the  understantung  <rf 
Elfish  literature.  This  aigument  will  apply  equally 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Hebrew  litMature  has 
indeed  had  practically  no  influence  on  the  form  and 
technique  of  our  literature,  though  since  the  authorised 
translation,  it  has  been  a  moulding  force  in  the  style 
of  many  writers.  But  it  has  exertMl  a  laofound  innu- 
enoe  over  iti  matter  and  apirib  One  Ulnatration  will 
raffioe  to  show  the  importanoe  of  the  Bible  from  Utaa 
point  of  view.  Paradw  Lost  is  unqnestionaUy  the 
neatest  poem  in  our  language.  Now  it  is  rightly  said 
uiat  we  cannot  really  understand  Paradiae  £o«f  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  epics  on 
which  it  was  structurally  founded  and  of  the  olaasio 
learning  upon  whiofa  it  oontinoally  dmws.  But  neither 
oaa  we  nndezstand  it  without  an  intimate  knoirtedge 
tA  the  Bibl^  to  vhioh  its  direct  indebtedness  is  at 
least  as  great. 


Tn  OMisidering  here  some  aapeots  of  the  Bible  as 
literature,  we  shall  deal  maioly  with  OT  as  tiie  more 
important  of  its  two  divisions  on  the  purely  litentxy 
side. 

Stress  must,  to  begin  with,  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
OT  is  not  a  book,  but  a  collection  of  books.  It  is  a 
library  of  what  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  people.  It  is  importluit  to  remember  tlu^  it 
oontaina  only  what  remama  of  that  literature.  It  k 
ocrtainlv  not  a  complete  ooUeotitn  of  Hebrew  vzitii^B. 
The  Hebrews  were  a  poetical  raoe  ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  interested  them 
deeply  in  social  and  domestic  life,  in  times  of  peace 
ana  war,  would  find  expression  in  various  forms  of 
TCise.  They  must,  like  other  early  peoples,  have  had 
their  war  sonm,  national  songs,  ballads  of  the  great 
deeds  of  popuw  heroes ;  songs  of  spring,  huvest,  tba 
vfaitage ;  marriage  songs,  diiges  for  the  dead.  Many 
traces  of  tiiis  nuscellaneous  poetry  are,  in  &ot,  to  be 
found  in  OT.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  poo^  was 
made  to  minister  to  idleness  and  luxury  (Am.  63)  and 
even  to  the  most  ignoble  pleasures  (Is.  23i5).  Refw- 
enOB  is  also  made  to  two  anthologies,  of  which  otber- 
wiie  nothing  is  known— 4he  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Uie 
Loid  (Nn.  2I14)  uid  the  Book  of  Jashar  (Jos.  IO15. 
2  S.  I18) ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  otiier  socb 
oolteotioos  existed  of  folk-songs  and  sagas  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  With  speculations  about  this  lost 
literature  we  have  indeed  no  inunediate  concern.  But 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  selections  which 
now  reproeent  Hebrew  literature  were  made  by  men 
who  oaied  nothing  about  purely  lit^uy  valaee,  bnt 
had  religions  welfare  of  the  nation  entirely  at 
heart.  What  has  been  preserved,  therefore,  was  pre- 
served either  on  aooount  of  its  religious  and  natkmal 
significance,  or  because  of  its  association  (real  or 
imaginary)  with  certain  great  names.  To  this  latter 
circumstance  we  owe  the  survival  of  sundry  i»eoos  of 
literature  which  otherwise  would  certainly  have  dis- 
appeared ;  such  as  the  lament  of  David  for  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  S.  1),  which  is  not  a  religions  poem  at  aQ, 
but  simply  a  very  fine  personal  elegy ;  thue  Sc»ig  of 
Songs,  a  collection  of  love  lyrics,  which  luckily  got 
the  name  of  Solomon,  and  was  presently  all^^iised ; 
and  Eoclesiastes,  which  is  strikingly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  spirit  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  also 
owes  ttajlace  in  the  Cancm— a  {daoe  which  it  has  kept 
with  difficulty  (pi>.  38f.) — to  its  traditional  asoriptiiui 
to  the  mach-experienced  king. 

Taking  this  surviving  literature  as  it  stands,  we  an, 
of  course,  impieased  by  its  general  unity  of  aim  and 
spirit ;  its  component  parts  broadly  resemble  one 
another  in  so  many  ways  in  which  they  diSer  from 
all  other  literatures.  This  is  preciealy  what  we  ahonld 
expect,  since  OT  is  a  body  of  national  litemtaiOL  But 
what  do  we  mean  hy  a  national  litenture  t  Hm 
pnaent  wiiter  has  ebewhen  answBEed  tliis  qtMstioD : 
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"  A  uitfaiD'a  UieMtam  k  not  a  iniwwUHWoas  w^kotion 
of  boob  whioh  happen  to  have  ben  writtea  in  Uw 
■uoe  tongue,  or  within  a  given  geographical  area.  It 
ii  tbo  pro^resnTe  revelation,  age  of  soch 

uticHi's  mmd  and  oharaoter.  An  iodiTidoal  writor 
may  vary  very  ^ceatty  from  the  national  type.  .  .  . 
Sai  iua  genius  will  still  partake  <d  the  oharaoteriitio 
qirit  of  faia  race,  and  in  amy  nombv  ai  leMiuseulaliro 
wiitata  at  any  given  time  tiiat  nririt  will  be  felt  as  a 
mil-defined  qualify  pervading  them  alL  We  talk  of 
the  Qiec^  apiiit  and  the  He^w  spirit.  By  this  wo 
do  not,  of  ooune,  anggeit  that  all  Greeks  thought  and 
felt  in  the  same  way,  that  all  Hebrews  thon^t  and 
felt  in  the  same  way.  We  simidy  mean  that,  when  &11 
diffBmnoea  as  betwon  man  and  man  have  been  oan- 
odled,  tiien  mmuns  nt  each  oaae  a  oleaiiy  reoc^nised 
■abrtratom  of  laoial  oharaoter,  a  oertain  broad  element 
oommon  to  all  Greeks  as  Greeks  and  to  all  Hebrews  as 
B^news"  (introduction  to  ike  Study  of  LUeraiure, 
p.  40).  Two  points  Inought  oot  in  this  pMsage  have 
to  be  emphaaized.  As  a  national  literatoze,  Hebrew 
ttteiaton  is  tiie  expession  of  fundamental  and  pet- 
manent  racial  quauties ;  and  sinoe  its  prodoown 
extended  over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  oontains  a 
pogreasive  revelation  of  the  Hebrew  mind  and  ohar- 
aoter. This  latter  oonaideration  will  serve  to  remind 
DB  that,  atodied  historioally,  Hebrew  literatoxe  enablea 
OS  to  follow  the  development  of  Hebrew  ideas ;  as, 
e.0.  the  evolation  of  the  idea  of  God  out  of  the  orude 
otmoeptiona  preserved  in  early  legenda  into  the  fine 
ethical  monotheism  <rf  the  prophets  of  the  ei^tfa  and 
seventh  centuries.  This  historio  ameot  of  Hebrew 
htuatuie  ia,  however,  too  large  a  aubjeot  to  be  dealt 
with  here.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  study  it  for 
himself  wiUi  the  help  provided  by  other  artiolea  in 
thia  volume.  We  must  ooufine  oar  attention  to  the 
broad  interest  of  Hebrew  literatiue  as  the  expreaaton 
of  tint  mind  and  diamoter  <jt  the  Hebrew  people. 

Thia  ia  not  indeed  the  plaoe  to  attempt  any  detailed 
aoalysia  of  their  racial  paychology,  but  a  few  of  their 
moat  salient  qualitiea  may  be  indioated.  (1)  The 
I  Hebrews  were  an  Oriental  people,  and,  like  all  Orimtal 
\  peoples,  they  were  hot-blooaedi  paasioiiate,  and  intense. 
What  they  felt,  they  felt  atioiigl'^  They  were  often 
ffin|it  away  by  their  onotimB.  llieir  oomfidenoe  and 
then  demaiT  alike  went  to  vxtnmm.  Tbmy  wen 
capable  of  the  deepest  [riety,  love,  and  seal.  But  they 
were  capable  too  of  deep  malerolenoe,  and,  like  Shylook, 
they  were  good  hateis.  Recognition  of  thia  ia  import- 
ant in  our  study  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  partionlar,  in 
whioh  moods  and  paaaions  are  ex^eaaea  with  an  un- 
raatraint  and  vehemence  whioh  were  perfectly  natoial 
to  tin  vxitem,  but  ^oh  to  na,  of  a  different  blood 
and  training  often  seem  violent  and  ezttmvagant. 

1(2)  Immenae  pride  of  race  was  another  fundamental 
characteristio.  The  Hebrew  haa  been  called  a  mag- 
nifioent  egotist.  But  hn  was  not  personal,  but  racial 
egottam.  One  of  his  dominaot  thoughts  waa  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Ghoaen  Faople^  and  the  ]past  and  fatnn 
of  his  nation  were  a  oonsuming  paaaion-  with  him. 
Thia  TaoiaJ  pride  waa  intimately  bound  up  with  (3)  his 
I  devotion  to  Yahweh.  He  had  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
living  Qod.  That  God  for  him  waa  no  abstoaotion 
but  a  oonorete  reality.  We  think  of  his  conception  of 
God  as  anthropomorphio,  and  so  it  was.  But  the 
essential  thmg  to  remember  is  not  the  ^lilosophio 
limitation  of  the  Hebrew's  thought  but  his  profound 
reabeation  of  Ood  as  personal  ruler  and  judge. 

Yet  while  Hel»ew  literature  haa  the  unify  of  its 
-MicM  qnalitiaa,  it  has  also  great  divenify.  As  the 
moat  caaoal  ftrnmiimliim  ihcnna  01  is  oompossd  of 


books  written  at  different  times,  in  diffenut  olroum- 
stanoea,  in  diHetent  fonni,  and  by  writeiB  of  very 
different  aims  and  apiriti   l^iough  our  ordinary  way  of 
treating  the  Bible  as  one  and  indiviaible  makes  it 
di£Scult  for  ua  to  realise  thia  diveiaity,  full  appreciation 
of  it  is  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  study  of  OT  as 
literature.    And  this  brings  ua  to  another  fact,  ot 
flignifioanoe  from  onr  pnsent  |ioint  of  view.  Though 
erocy  great  body  of  natimal  literature  has  ita  diatino- 
tive  watoies,  yet  in  a  broad  way  all  literatures  have 
much  in  oommon,  beoaoae  tiiev  are  bom  of  the  aame 
human  impulaea  and  deal  (with  marked  variations  of 
selection  and  emphasis,  of  course)  with  subjeots  of 
interest  to  men  eveiywhMe  and  at  all  times.  Hence, 
as  we  should  expect,  OT  nrownts  many  of  the  familiar 
types  of  literary  e^neenon  which  we  may  compare 
with  the  same  types  m  other  literaturee  ;  aa,  t.g.  nana- 1 
tive  Uterature  in  the  forms  of  history,  biography,  and 
story ;   lyrioal  poetry,  ohi^y  of  a  religious  kind ;' 
didaotio  uterature  (St.) ;  the  literatuie  of  reflection 
and  apeonlation  (Bo.,  Job) ;  the  literature  of  oratory 
(orations  of  Moaes) ;  the  litraafure  of  exhortation  and  i 
appeal  (Fioj^iete) ;  and,  in  addition,  a  vast  body  of  '. 
writmff  dealing  with  legislation,  ritual,  and  cere-  I 
moniu,  whioh  obes  not  come  under  the  head  of  general  ! 
literature  any  more,  let  ua  say,  than  Blaolutone's  1 
OommetUaries.    Of  these  types  one  only  stands  out  ' 
aa  in  any  way  exceptional,  and  that  ia  prophetic 
literature,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  of  aa  entire^ 
BibUcal,  and  whioh  is  indeed,  from  the  literary  side, 
the  diatinotive  produot  of  Hetoew  grahu,  as  satire 
was  of  Roman  geniua.   Yet  even  prophetic  Uterature 
is  not  without  ita  modem  counterparts.    This  is 
apparent  when  we  remember  that  prophecy  is  not  to 
be  narrowly  confused  with  prediction,  which  waa  indeed 
but  a  amul  and  by  no  means  essential  element  in  it. 
Prophecy  waa  really  the  utterance  of  God's  will 
tbrough  the  mouth  of  one  insinred  for  the  purpose, 
the  ino|diet  beiI^;  the  spokesman  of  the  Lord  fEx.  7x, 
cf.  Am  37).   The  function  of  the  prophets,  oroadly 
viewed,  was  spiritual  leadership — tiie  procdamation  of 
the  higher  spiritual  realities  to  a  generation  blind  and 
deaf  to  them.    What  is  peculiar  in  prophetic  literature 
is  tiiat  it  piesente  itself  as  the  medium  of  a  direot 
Dtvine  measaga.   ("Thus  saith  the  Lord";  "The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Zephaniah,"  eto.)  But, 
apart  from  thia,  we  may  find  many  ciose  analogies  to 
prophetic  literature  not  only  in  the  aermon  of  the 
modem  Church,  but  also  in  the  more  general  literatore 
of  denunciation  and  appeal.    In  this  large  sense  the 
laoe  of  the  prophets  has  never  been  extinct.  Garlyle, 
for  exam^e,  ia  often  described  as  a  Hebrew  prophet 
bom  into  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  and  the  phrase,  far 
from  being  merely  riwtoiioal,  points  to  an  essential 
Unship  between  our  great  modem  preacher  of  right&- 
ousneaa  and  snoh  a  man  as,  e.g.  Rosea.    Like  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  too,  Cariyle  dealt  freely  with  sooial, 
economic,  and  political, -no  leas  than  with  reUgioua 
and  moral  questions.   It  will  help  ua  greatly  to 
hunumise  the  prophets  and  to  brin|;  their  message  and 
its  meaning  home  to  us,  if  we  thmk  of  them  m  this 
way.    An  mtoreeting  deteil  may  be  added.   There  has 
iJways  been  and  always  will  be  a  oertein  inevitable 
antagonism  between  men  of  the  hwhiy  spiritual  and 
myatioal  fype  (like  the  prophets  ana  Carl^e)  and  men 
kA  the  scientifio  and  rationalistic  type.    We  recall  in 
illustration  Cailyle's  attacks  upon  Mill,  Darwin,  and 
the  Boientiflo  spirit  generally.    It  ia  much  to  the  point, 
then,  to  remember  that  such  oonflict  already  existed 
in  anpimt  Israel ;  for  the  prophets  were  markedly 
VDfovonalte  to  the  Wise  lfeif--4fa«  **  HnnisnistB  "— of 
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Imel ;  the  repiesentativH^  BO  fu  as  it  exiitedt  of  tiw  in  part  that  of  duDnklea.  Snolt  (dSdal  nooids  mn^ 

lationalifltio  Bptrit  (Ib.  2O14,  Jer.  89*  923).  however,  naefnl  as  Bonroea  tar  later  wziten  (1  K.  II41, 

Bat  or  litoratore  shows  the  UmitatioiM  aa  well  aa  U29,  2  K.  2O20).   For  an  flloatration  of  this  kind  vi 

the  positive  qualitiea  of  the  Hebrew  ^mioa.   With  all  ohroniole  writiog  we  may  turn  to  1  CSl  1-9,  which 

their  fp«at  guts,  the  Hebrews  were  suiffalaily  laoldng  contains  a  series  of  genealo^ea  beginning  with  patri- 

in  dismteieeted  intelleotoal  oaiiodty — in  the  love  of  archal  times,  notices  respecting  the  fsmuies,  hjatory. 

knowledge  for  its  own  sake.   Henoe  pbiloeoiA;  aa  we  and  militai^  strength  of  the  several  tnbes,  and  a  list 

onderatand  it^  and  aa  it  waa  nndentood  by  w  Oraehi,  of  the  prinomnl  fcT"t'T—  lesiding  in  Jensaleni  titer  Mm 

had  no  existence  among  them :  tiieb  nearest  apnroadi  Exile.   Kmilaiiy  we  have  a  list  <rf  the  fiunilies  trbofA 

to  philoeophio  literature  being  in  the  "  Wisdom   books,  retained  to  JemsaJem  in  Neh.  7,  and  of  the  inhabitant* 

I  A  more  Berions  gap  is  left  by  the  absMioe  of  drama,  Jerusalem  and  other  settlements,  and  of  priasta  and 

I  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  literary  forms,  at  any  rate  Levites,  in  11  and  12.   Saoh  lists  were  of  great  interest 

the  form  in  which  some  of  the  worid's  greatest  work  at  the  time,  eepeoially  those  which  enabM  the  ioJiafai- 

has  been  done,  in  both  anduit  and  modem  times,  tants  of  difierent  looaUties  to  tiaoe  their  pedigrees 

The  genius  of  the  &biew  waa  eesenUally  subjective,  back  to  lemote  days.    Bat  mere  reoords  like  these,  ol 

not  creative,    ^nee  there  is  nothing  in  OT  literature  course,  have  no  title  to  be  treated  as  literary  aii. 

to  oompare  with  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare,   gnch  An  important  stage  in  the  evolntion  of  real  faistcuy 

dramatio  power  as  toe  Hebrews  possessed  must  be  out  of  snch  dry  annsJiatia  materials  is  marked  by 

sought  in  other  directions :  in  narrative,  in  passages  Kinas,  whtoh,  though  regular  narrative,  is  still  rela- 

in  tne  prophets  (see  later),  and  espeoially  in  Job.  The  tivvfy  fonn&i  and  brief.   This  is  brought  out  by  00m- 

last-named  is  indeed  oft«ni  ru|araed  as  fundamentally  parison  with  SamneL   Kings  ooven  neady  400  yeais ; 

a  drama.    But  even  here  reUgiouB  speonlatjon  takes  Samuel  in  about  the  same  space  little  man  thao  S 

the  place  of  -plot  interest,  white  the  oharaoterisation  is  'Bingle  lifetime. 

BUght ;  the  friends  of  Job  not  being  sharpy  individual-  1]    The  fully  developed  history  of  the  HebMWa  oan  be 

ised,  and  a  marked  lack  of  oonsiatenoy  ezuiti^  between  I  studied  to  great  advantage  in  Samuel ;  as,  e^.,  in  t^ 

the  Job  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Job  of  the  Colloquies,  whole  story  of  I>avid.   Judged  simply  as  narrativ»— 

A  few  of  tije  prinopal  types  of  OT  literature  may  as  we  should  jadge  HerodotoB— this  is  an  exoeUeat, 

now  be  oonaidered.    We  will  begin  with  narrative.  and  in  jdaoee  even  brilliant,  exam^e  of  early  literary 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  so  muoh  of  OT  art.    Bapid,  virid,  engrossing,  at  times  it  rises  to  real 

(roogUyt  one  half)  oonsists  of  narrative.   All  early  dramatio  power  in  the  handling  of  a  oriUoal  sitoatimi, 

'  peoples,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  natumalBBlf-oonacrioaa-  while  its  charaoterisation  (ae,_e.^.,  in  ^hmlnmamA 

ness,  begin  to  collect  ohionkdea  of  tiwir  wan,  of  im-  A(^9nijahi  js  pv«n  in  bgiJ-'  fiTftar  Qirtliny.  Brcn 

porlant  events  in  their  history,  of  the  doings  of  their  'Ueroootus,  the  latner  of  nistoty,  never  wrote  anything 

great  historic  and  l^fendi^  hero«a.   Now  with  the  better.   Yets  l>he  Herodotus,  and  nnlike  our  modem 

eariy  Hebrews  national  seu-consoioDsness  was  very  historians,  this  Hebrew  writer  keeps  thron^faont  to  a 

strong,  and  naturally,  therefore,  they  offer  no  exception  tdain,  direct,  and  simple  s^jde  of  oomposrtion.  His 

to  the  general  rule.    Henoe  the  huge  amount  of  history  mots  are  set  down,  his  story  h  told  in  a  way  to  exhibit 

and— «n«e  all  ear^  history  is  written  largely  with  an  their  meaning,  but  there  is  little  eteboration  of  detail 

eye  to  the  "  great  man  "—of  biography  in  ueirlitera-  or  psyohologioal  analysis.   An  faitesesting  compadBon 

ture.   All  early  peoples,  moreover,  krve  a  story,  Mid  is  naturally  suggested  here,  which  will  help  to  mow  the 

the  love  of  a  story  has  always  been  especially  strong  difference  between  uioient  and  modem  methods  in 

\  in  the  East,  the  great  home  of  the  story-teller.    As  an  dealing  with  the  sstme  theme  :  Browning's  toi^  and 

eariy  Oriental  people,  the  Hebrews  were  again  no  intricate  Saul,  with  all  its  subtJeticB  of  interpvetatioo 

exception  to  the  general  role.   Henoe  the  prominenoe  and  exhaustive  disseotion  of  mental  states,  is  built  up 

oi  the  story  in  t£eir  Utoatme.   Hnoh  of  their  story  oa  the  slender  foondatlons  famished  by  1  8.  1614-33. 

Utentnie  (oftnt  with  difficult?  ^^i^t^T'g"iff^f^  from  |  It  will  be  noted  that  in  Hebrew  history  the  oommon 

Uooaidiy)  is  wnbedded  hi  their  histonoal  writings ;  practice  is  adopted  of  Mending  dialogoe  with  narrative, 

Isiau's  historians,  like  other  eariy  hktorians,  were  to  the  great  gain  td  the  whole ;  for  dialogoe  always 

accustomed  to  connect  important  events  with  the  hdda  life  to  the  oharaoters  and  realism  to  tho  sto^. 

names  of  their  national  heroes,   "nius,  e.g.  we  have  Good  examjdee  are  provided  by  the  interview  between 

the  tribal  tales  which  became  attached  to  the  names  David  and  Saul,  before  the  former  goes  out  to  figfrt 

of  the  patriarohs — the  Abraham  cycle  (Gen.  12-24) ;  Goliath  (1  8.  I733-39),  and  the  verbsl  paaBage  of  aaom 

the  Isaac  oyole  (Gen.  21-24) ;  the  Jacob  cycle  (Gen.  27-  between  the  two  champions  before  the  combat  (4.3- 

33, 47),  etou ;  heroic  Iwendis,  like  that  of  Samson ;  and  48).   Such  interchange  of  defianoe  closely  resemMes 

stories  more  or  less  i^sely  bound  ap  with  their  his-  similar  preludee  to  single  oombata  between  repreaenta* 

torioal  context^  Buohas  the  story  of  Balaam  (Nu.  22-24) ;  tive  ohampionB  <rf  many  tames  and  oountriee  ief.  am^ 

of  Gideon  (Jg.  6-8) ;  of  Jephtbah  and  his  daughter  Arnold's  SoAtub  and  Btutum).    Also,  lilw  b»- 

(Jg.  11).   But  snch  narratiye  literature  is  also  lepre-  toiians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Hebrew  writers  pat 

aented  by  three  regular  story-books,  "  rare  Burvivots  |Bpeeohea  into  the  months  of  their  chief  oharaoters  on 

of  a  larger  literature  of  this  kind "  (Hoore) — Esther,  fimportant  oooasions.   Thus  we  have  the  orations  of 

Buth,  and  Jonah.   To  these  have  to  be  added  Judith  Moses  (Dt  5-26,  27f .,  293,  3I7) ;  the  valediotaom  of 

and  Tobit  among  the  Apocrypha,  Moses  JDt  33),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  492-27),  of  Joditia 

Dealing  first  with  history,  we  have  to  notice  a  form  (Joe.  23),  of  funnel  (1  S.  12) ;   Samuel's  senuons 

of  this  kind  of  narrative  writing  wliioh,  staiotly  speak-  (1  S.  8,  12) ;  Nathan's  address  to  David  (2  S.  7) ; 

ing,  cannot  be  classed  as  literature  at  alt — in  the  Ahijah's  warnings  (1  K.  11, 14) ;  the  prayer  of  Solomon 

chronicles  which  were  meant  merely  for  record  and  the  at  the  dedioation  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  813). 

preservationof  noteworthy  events.  Such  official  annals  numerable  further  examples  of  such  speeches  will  be 

were  habitudly  as         and  bald  as  those  kept  for  found  in  Qi.,  Ear.,  and  Neh.   And,  as  with  the  Oreot 

the  same  purpose  in  ihb  monsetwies  of  the  Middle  and  Roman  historians,  such  intercalated  speeohen  aie 

A&B.  Two  aecretariea  are  meotjcraed  among  the  often  composed  or  edited  from  the  point  of  view  ol 

offioiak  ol  Solnnoa'B  oonrfe  (1  K.  43),  wbxMo  dn^  waa  the  wziter  and  his  time,  and  are^  in  xwit^  deeigaad  na 
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oomnwntariea  apoD  the  faistorioal  narralive.  Thus 
Soiomm's  pnyw  is  the  eruMnoD  of  ideu  which  did 
not  take  Bhape  in  lend  till  three  hundred  yean  after 
Sdomon's  death.  Under  tliu  same  bead  we  may  in- 
ttade  some  of  the  oases  in  which  God  is  introduoed  as 
setoaUy  talking  with  men.  Many  of  these  are,  of 
mane,  only  olara  l^nds  preeerved  by  later  writers  ; 
bot  tlie  device  is  also  used  by  the  historian  to  bring 
oat  and  emphasize  the  Divino  meaninx  which  he  wishes 
his  narrative  to  oonvey  :  as,  t.g.,  in  tos  account  of  the 
oovenant  of  God  with  Abraham  (Q^  17],  and  of  the 
oommission  to  Moses  (Ex.  Q2-13) 
I  Hu8  cairies  us  from  the  methods  to  the  purposes  of 
(Hebrew  history.  I0.  general  tarms  it  may  be  said  that 
nearly  all  Helnew  histoiy  was  written  with  a  didactic 
^iateolaon  and  with  a  direct  relation  to  naUonal  religion 
ipr  institutions.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  sort 
fiamewotk  for  the  Mosaic  le^lation,  as  in  Numbers 
and  DeataroDDmy.  Sometimes  it  is  employed  to  ex- 
plain the  iOBtitations  of  Utad  by  oonneoting  ti»m 
with  great  events  or  persona.  Thus  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  is  explanied  (Oen.  23,  Ex.  20ii) ;  the 
estaUishment  of  the  Paasover  {Ex.  12} ;  the  fonnda- 
tioai  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  193£F., 
Dt.  62S.).  'Hub  is  a  very  common  practice  with  eariy 
DBoplea.  Sa^-^xtB,  for  example,  in  his  LOia^m 
Bmrtrtt  assigns  a  iMvine  origin  to  the  great  court 
the  Aieopagns,  W  exhibiting  its  foundation  1^  Pallas 
Athme  for  the  trial  of  Orestes. 

JBot  the  most  important  thins  to  remember  is,  that 
the  ^reat  underlying  purpose  of  Hebrew  history  is  to 
provide  a  rdigions  philosophy  teaching  by  examides. 
Tbe  larger  pwrt  cS.  Hb1h«w  hMoi?  ia  uulieed  written 
expressly  to  lUustntte  and  enforoe  the  tratiis  enunciated 
by  Hosea  in  the  eighth  oentnry  and  ^ecBmiahJa  the 
Beresth.  The  central  thooght  of  this  philosophy  was. 
that  so  long  as  God's  people  remained  faithfof  to  their 
covenant  with  Him,  ul  was  well  with  them  ;  but  that 
whenever  they  were  ^thleee  to  that  oovenant  and 
forsook  Him  for  &lse  gods,  then  God  sent  evil  npon 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their  sin.  The  numerous 
oalamitiee  tn  Israel  were  thus  interpreted  as  the  direct 
ecneequenoes  of  national  apostaoy  utd  wrongdoing 
(qF.  Hoeea's  oracle,  22-23,  ^d  Jer.  2).  Judges  and 
Kings  are  written  as  a  running  commentary  upon  this 
docteine,  and  examination  wiU  show  how  the  writers 
dwell  upon  every  incident  which  will  serve  to  support 
I  (heir  thesis.  The  didactic  purpose  is  indeed  the  de- 
1  tenniiiing  fsotm  in  their  toh  :  It  is  evident  that  tiu^ 
I  think  a  g^reat.deal  mote  of  the  reHgioaB  lesBon  <rf  a 

f'veo  incident  than  of  the  incident  iteell  Thus  in 
K.  17,  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  very  briefly  described 
(r|-6),  but  a  long  moral  doss  is  appended  (7-41).  In 
Obnmidee  tiiis  reading  of  history  cieoomes  harder  and 
nazTomr,  and  in  sudi  caaee  aa  Asa  and  the  goat  and 
l^nah  and  the  Ispro^  it  is  {ndividualised.  This  re- 
B^ndb  na  that  the  root  idea  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy 
of  history  had  by  this  time  become  also  the  root  idea 
lof  Hebrew  personal  ethios.  For  tha  Hebrew  thinker, 
Vaod  was  g(K>d,  and  must,  therefore,  govern  the  world 
in  the  intereeta  of  the  good  man.  When  widening 
observation  and  experience  dux>k  the  confidence  of 
Ae  Hebivv  in  this  simirie  syllogism,  a  good  deal  of 
distarbaaoe  in  thought  followed,  and  the  sceptical  note 
fcrand  its  way  into  Hebrew  literature.  This  may  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  espeoiallT  the  "  Asaph  " 
Psalms  (e.0.  73).  in  Eodesiaates,  ana  in  Job,  which 
was  indeed  writt«i  to  didlenge  this  narrow  and  over^ 
tmnaSia  orthodox  view. 

Of  ooime  tiiis  philosophy  of  history  was  made  pos- 
sQila  only  by  the  mtcose  feeling  of  tiw  Hebrews  regard- 


ing the  reality  of  God  uid  His  law,  and  by  the  fact ' 
that,  touring  everything  directly  to  Him,  they«itiiely 
igntned  all  seoomlary  causes  and  effects.  Yet  sab- 
•tantjaily  the  same  philosophy  appears,  under  a  some- 
what different  phraseology,  in  recent  literature  in  the 
writings  of  Carlyle  :  evidence  of  the  profound  influence 
of  OT  upon  one  of  the  greatest  moral  writers  of 
modem  times. 

For  reasons  stated,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  student 
of  Hebrew  Uterature  to  detach  biography  from  the 
historical  narrative  in  which  it  n  embedded.  For  the  ■, 
Hebrew  writer,  the  personal  dement  in  fact  fnmishedl 
the  backbone  of  his  subject.  **  Remove  from  the  his- 
torioal  books  the  biographies  of  Samuel,  Saul,  I^vid, 
Solomon,  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jeho, 
Hezekiah,  Isai^  Jeremiah,  Kehemiah,  and  Esra,  and 
little  besides  bare  statistics  and  the  record  of  thvee  or 
four  important  evwts  in  the  history  of  the  people 
remains^'  (Kent^  ItraeTe  Biatorieal  and  BiogmphuxU 
NtOTotives,  p.  5).  The  bic^;raphies,  however,  so  branoh 
out  into  history  and  get  entaii^ted  with  it  that  most  of 
them  might  be  fittingly  «ititled  (m  the  formula  often 
used  by  modem  writers)  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  " 
So-and-So.  We  have  an  excellent  example  in  "  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  "  (1  S.  1-12,  18,  28).  The 
stories  of  Eliiah  (1  K.  17-19,  2  K.  U  2)  may  be  treated 
as  together  forming  a  bic^raphy  at  one  of  the  moat 
striking  and  picturesque  figures  in  OT,  and  this  again 
is  boond  up  with  history.  Nehemiah  is  in  part  com- 
posed of  what  to-day  we  should  describe  ss  Personal 
Memoirs. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  and  style  M  these  his- 
torioal  and  Im^praphioal  naiXBtiveB,  it  is  evident  that  ! 
we  most  tiirfjngnVli  broadly  between  the  earlier  narra- ' 
tives  and  those  of  the  later  priestly  writers-  We  are 
often  able  to  compare  the  two  in  parallel  aooounts  of 
the  same  events,  as,  e.g.,  the  two  records  of  the  creation 
in  Gen.  1 1-240  and  24&--25.  The  latter  of  these  is  the 
earlier  prophetic  narrative,  and  analysis  will  show  that 
it  is  concrete,  homely,  realistic ;  the  former  is  the 
later  prieBtty  venion,  and  in  comparison  is  ahstraot^ 
forma],  solemn,  statciy.  Sooh  an  the  general  diffiw- 
enoea  between  the  two  nlnnnnn  of  writing  thronfdiont^ 
as  again,  t.g.,  in  the  two  aooounta  of  the  promise  to 
Abr^iam  (of  which  that  in  Gen.  IS  is  the  early  -pro- 
phetic,  that  in  17  the  later  priestly).  Almost  all  the 
earlier  stories  represent,  of  ooutse,  the  more  primitive 
stages  of  thought,  but  in  these  we  have  the  finest 
ezam^es  of  eany  narrative-^ia^d,  naive,  vivid.  The 
aoooimt  of  tiie  appearance  <tf  Yahweh  to  Abn^iam  may 
be  dted  as  an  admirable  illoatration.  Nothing  could 
bo  simpler,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  oould  be 
more  pioturesque,  than  the  description  of  the  patriarch 
sitting  at  his  tent  door  in  the  neat  of  the  day ;  of 
the  appearuice  of  the  tiiree  strangers  whom  he  haateos 
forwaia  to  greet ;  of  the  hosi»tafity  iriuoh  he  extends 
towards  thesn.  It  is  the  peifootion  of  absolnte  dm- 
plioity  in  story-telling ;  the  tiling  is  done  with  a  few 
brosa  strokes  and  without  the  slightest  elabcnation  <A 
detail ;  but  it  is  so  done  that  its  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion is  inesistible.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  picturesque 
simfdioity  that  so  oftu  delights  us  in  Homer ;  as  in 
the  famous  soene  in  the  9tii  Iliad,  in  vhiofa  Addlks 
and  Patfoklos  entertain  the  heralds  from  AgamenuuMH. 

The  story  of  Bebeoca  at  the  well,  of  Jaoob  and  Esao, 
of  Jephthan,  of  Samson,  of  David  and  Saul,  of  Elisha, 
of  Naaman,  of  Gehazi,  may  be  mentioned  as  further 
illustrations  of  this  earlier  type  of  narrative,  for  though 
some  of  these  are,  of  course,  much  more  highly  elabo- 
rated than  others,  they  all  belong  to  the  same  general 
class.  As  examples  of  the  piwstly  style^.  with  itP 
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bare  and  unimaginative  handling  ot  Us  materials,  its 
greater  mlemnity,  and  its  marked  tendenoy  towards 
abBtraction,  we  may  cite  God's  coTSnant  with  Noah 
(read  side  by  side,  the  two  flood  stories  will  be  found 
to  disclose  all  the  difFerenoos  in  style  of  which  I  have 
spoken) ;  Abraham's  purchase  of  a  ^mily  buryin^- 
ptsoe  (Gen.  23) ;  and  the  oonunission  to  Sbwea  m 
Ex.  6  (which  should  be  compared  with  the  variant 
account  in  3f.)' 

The  stadent  is  advised  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of 
one  of  the  greater  OT  narratives,  such  as  the  wonderful 
story  of  Joseph,  and  he  will  find  that  the  literary 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  narrative  are  those  of  early 

{narrative  art  in  general.  Plainness,  directness,  and 
simplicity  are  the  outstanding  features.  There  is  no 
unnecessary  elaboration  of  the  materials,  yet  in  really 
great  scenes  (Uke  the  leoognition  scene  between  Jneepa 
and  his  brothers)  the  dnuuatiopower  exhibited  b  oI 
a  very  high  and  fine  quality.  The  obaiactras  are  por^ 
trayed  in  bold  and  broad  ontUnee,  and  generally 
throogh  what  they  say  and  do  ;  minute  p8y(£ologioal 
analysis  (such  as  we  get  in  modem  fiction)  being  con- 
niiouousl^  absent,  as  in  all  early  narrati^  writing. 
And.  aa  m  all  earfy  narrative  writing,  there  is  little 
desoription  ;  the  setting  and  backgromid  ci  an  aotion 
may  be  soggeeted,  but  there  is  no  introdootton  of 
soenery  for  its  own  sake,  and  none  of  the  laad8oap&- 
pointing  and  the  local  colouring  which  are  so  prominent 
in  modem  literary  art. 

The  great  value  of  this  eariy  kind  of  story-telling  as 
a  permanent  eohool  trf  taste  should  he  deariy  m^eiv 
stood.  Our  own  literature  k  oommonly  marked  hy 
immense  complexity ;  our  taste  has  grown  sophisti- 
cated, and  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  aU  appreciation 
of  simplicity.  This  is  one  of  Tolstoi's  main  conten- 
tions  in  his  What  is  Art  f  Taking  the  story  of  Joseph 
as  an  example,  he  insists  that  here  we  have  all  the 
fundamentals  of  a  storjr,  and  that  aa  a  story  it  is  all 
the  better  because  it  is  not  encumbered  by  those 
maaaes  of  detul— of  deaoription.  analysis,  commen- 
taiy — ^which,  he  atguea,  destroy  instead  of  helping  the 
effect  of  modem  narrativea.  He  points  out  that  we 
have  no  description  of  Joseph's  home,  of  his  tunio,  or 
of  the  |>erB0n  or  toilette  of  Potiphar's  wife ;  and  he 
roaintams  that  the  absenoe  of  theee  things  is  an 
advantage,  since  nothing  unimportant  is  interposed 
between  the  leatl^  huoMi  elements  in  the  drama  and 
the  readei'B  imamnation  and  sympathies.  And  then 
he  contrasts  modem  fiction,  in  which  we  have  to  dis- 
Migage  the  really  human  elements  from  tiie  mass  of 
non-essential  acceesoriea  with  which  they  are  burdened. 
We  are  not  bound,  of  couiee,  to  accept  Tolstoi's  chief 
contention  that  onr  modem  art  is  all  wrong,  and  that 
this  early  kind  of  art  is  alone  ri^^t  Such  a  vfev 
would  be  reaotionaiy,  and  would  condemn  some  of  the 
greatest  things  in  modem  literature,  including  Tolstoi's 
own  masterpiece,  Anna  Karinina.  But  to  keep  our 
taste  unspoilt  the  discipline  of  the  older'  and  simpler 
kinds  art  is  indiapenaable.  For  this  reaaon,  the 
modem  reader  is  often  advised,  veiy  judiciously,  to 
turn  back  from  time  to  time  to  his  Iliad  and  his 
Odyaey.  But,  after  all,  he  ia  not  obliged  to  go  to 
Homer.  He  will  find  am|de  matwial  for  his  purpose 
in  the  story  literature  of  OT. 

)  We  paaa  on  to  Hebrew  narrative  literature,  aa  repre- 
sented in  those  OT  story-books  which  survive  out  of  a 
muoh  laiger  literature  of  the  same  kind,  and  which 
"  snffioe  to  give  us  a  notaon  of  ^e  popular  veaduig  of  the 
Jews  in  the  last  oentoiieB  before  the  Christian  era  *' 
(lifeore,  13ti.).  These  books  are  dealt  witii  in  detail  in 
the  oommentarieB  on  them,  and  one  of  them — Jonah — 


need  not  detain  os  hero.  Confining  our  attention  to  the 
purely  literary  aspeota  of  the  other  two,  we  have  epeoi 
ally  to  note  that  while  Ruth  and  Esther  are  both  marked 
by  those  common  obaraoteristios  which,  aa  we  have  seen, 
distinguish  eaily  story-telling  from  modem,  yet  the 
differences  between  them  are  auoh  oa  to  make  them 
extremely  interesting  for  comparative  study.  That 
they  differ  in  matter  and  apirit  ia,  of  course,  obvious ; 
the  one  is  a  pastoral  idyl,  the  other  a  brilliant  romance 
court  intngue  ;  the  one  is  filled  with  the  tendeieit 
humanity,  the  other  overflows  with  the  moat  ferooioas 
spirit  of  national  hatred  and  bigotry.  But  what  oon- 
oems  the  literary  student  more  than  this  is,  that  whether 
or  not  actually  the  later  of  the  two  in  date,  EatJtier 
represents  a  muoh  later  atage  in  the  evolution  of  story- 
writing  aa  an  art.  It  is  indeed  by  far  the  most 
advaooed  example  of  muiative  to  lie  found  in  OT* 
Contrast  ita  opening  with  that  of  Buth,  and  the  h^hly^ 
developed  oharaotw  of  its  technique  will  at  onoe  he 
apparent.  In  Buth  all  the  prelimjnary  matter  is  put 
into  a  short  paragrai^  and  the  method  is  the  old, 
simple,  direct  method  of  the  child's  story — "  Onoe  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  man  named  so-and-so  " — and  so  on. 
In  Bather  the  iutrodnotion  is  long,  elaborate,  and 
akilfuL  There  is  a  full  desoripfaon  (and  the  amplifioft- 
tion  of  the  descriptive  etem«ife  slwuld  be  noted)  of 
the  great  feast  given  by  Ahaauerus,  which  ia  oleariy 
designed  to  bring  out,  aa  it  does  bring  out  most  vividly, 
the  power  and  magnifioenoe  of  the  king  and  the  Oriental 
splradour  of  his  court.  Such  difierenoe  in  handling 
will  be  found  throughout.  In  Bnth,  agsdn,  the  duv- 
aoter-drawing  is  quite  broad  and  simide.  In  Esther — 
aa  notably  in  the  finely  contrasted  studies  of  Hamaa 
and  Mordecai — there  ia  muoh  of  the  subtlety  of  modem 
work.  In  Buth  the  story  moves  forward  with  an  art- 
lessness  which,  for  the  reader  of  to-day,  is  one  of  ita 
chief  charms ;  the  Kiene  of  the  gleaning  and  the  inci- 
dent of  Bn^  lying  at  Boas's  feet  being  doeoribedwUh:' 
out  effort  on  the  writer's  part,  and  left  to  make  their  own 
impression.  (The  reader  may  compare  Victor  Hugo^s 
expansion  of  tne  latter  incident  in  his  Boos  Endarmit) 
In  Esther,  a  oompUoatod  plot  is  managed  wiUi  oon- 
aummate  skill  and  an  extraordinary  sense  of  dramatio 
values.  Evident  throughout,  this  is  eepeoially  so  hi 
the  aooount  of  Hamao's  downfolL  There  ia  dramatio 
irony  aa  fine  aa  any  to  be  found  in  Greek  tragedy  in 
the  mterview  betwem  Haman  and  the  kingaiter  the 
king's  deejdees  night,  while  the  hftnging  "f  HamMi  oo 
the  very  gallowa  which  he  had  prep^»a  for  his  enemy 
is  a  tremendously  effective  stroke. 

Before  leaving  narrative,  we  must  note  the  ooriooa 
fact  that  surviving  Hebrew  Uterature  fumishee  do 
^  exam^  of  the  epio,  or  long  tale  in  verse.  We  call 
'  tiiia  onriona  because  in  most  literatures  the  epio  is  the 
first  form  of  extended  narrative  oomposition ;  and  it 
is  the  more  curious  because  the  raic  existed  in  Baby- 
lonian literature,  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  muoh 
indebted.  But  though  we  have  oo  trae  epio  in  OT,  we 
have  what  B.  O.  Moiuton  has  called  the  "  mixed  epic," 
in  which  the  i»rratdve  proper  is  in  prose,  but  wttiob. 
in  places  when  the  emotional  element  beoomes  strong, 
rises  into  vene.  Hie  <geat  example  of  thia  is  the 
Btoiy  of  Balaam  (Nu.  ^-24).  Guoh  combination  of 
proae  and  verse  is  rare  in  modem  oon-dramatio 
literature,  but  it  ia  to  be  found  in  mediseval  "  cante- 
fables,"  and  in  the  exquisite  thirteenth  oentury  French 
story,  Auoauin  e(  NicaUtte,  while  William  Morris 
adopted  it  with  a  measure  of  saooeee  in  his  romaooe^ 
TAe  BatM  of  the  Wo^nns. 

We  ton  next  to  Heuew  poetry.  As  a  rule,  when 
poeby  has  to  he  q^odied  in  tmgjdatioa,  ouesticHu  of 
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eanbanUy bo  oonBidemdwHIi profit.  Itlutppens, 
bowevM-,  that  tiiere  ie  one  fundamental  feature  of 
Hebrew  vereifioatioa  which  can  be  preserred  in  tr&iw- 
Ution  and  tberefoie  oonowns  the  English  reader.  It 

Iia  that  known  ae  paralldiam,  or  the  aymmetty  or 
bftlAOoe  between  olaose  and  olauae,  in  thooght  or  ex- 
wearion,  or  in  botiu  Vox  the  studetkt  of  tw  KUe  ae 
ntnatore,  this  la  a  most  im|iortMit  rabjeot. 

The  three  [wincipal  varieties  of  paralieliam  are  : 
I    (1)  STnonymons  (the  most  oommon  of  idl),  in  which 
'  tiie  seoond  line  reinforces  the  first  by  repeating  the 
thought  in  a  somewhat  different  exiHwion,  or  roniida 
it  o9  by  the  introdnotioD  of  a  pareUel  idea ; 

"  In  Jadah  is  God  known. 
His  name  is  great  in  Isiad." 

"  Son,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeoo, 
And  ttion.  Moon,  upon  the  vall^  of  Aijalon." 

I  (2)  Antithetic  (the  opposite  of  synonymous),  in 
which  the  second  line  completes  the  first  by  intro- 
ducing a  statement  tn  contrast  with  it : 

"  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous. 
Bat  the  way  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

Onomio  sayings  fall  naturally  in  such  aotithetio  form ; 
heooe  this  type  of  paralldism  aboonds  in  Ft.  (eip»- 
oiiaiy  oh.  10-15). 

I   (3)  CooBtrnotive,  in  which  the  two  lines  or  olaneoi 
'  M»  not  related  by  repeUtjoo  or  oontiaet,  but  oneooiik- 
pletes  the  other  m  various  more  subtle  ways  : 

(a)  By  introducing  a  comparison  : 

"  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is* 
Than  a  staUed  ox  and  hatred  therewith." 

(fr)  Or  an  ilhutration  or  emblem  (this  snbdivilion 
is  sometimes  called  emUematio  parall^ism) : 

"  A  word  fitly  spoken 
Is  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver." 

Iq  this  case  the  emblem  may  come  first : 

'*  As  oold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul. 
So  k  good  news  from  a  nr  oonntiy." 

(c)  Or  the  seoood  line  may  provide  the  leoaon,  or 
coosequenoe,  or  motive  of  the  statement  contained  in 

tbefirat: 

"  Bow  down  thine  ear,  0  Lord,  and  uiswer  me, 
For  I  am  poor  and  in  miseiy." 

"  Answer  not  a  fool  aooording  to  his  folly. 
Lest  thoa  also  be  lilt**  unto  him." 

A  fourth  and  much  rarer  kind  of  parallelism  must 
be  added  to  these~-the  elimaetio  or  ascending.  In 
this  the  first  line  by  itself  is  iuoomplote,  while  the 
BsocHid  line  oatohep  up  its  unfinished  idea  and  oom- 
FletM  it: 

"  The  floods  have  lifted  op,  O  Lord. 
Tbe  floods  have  Ulted  up  their  voioe." 

"  For  lo,  Hiino  enemies,  0  Lord, 
For  \o,  thine  enemiee  shall  perish." 

This  kind  of  paralMism  is  geoMally  ionnd  only  in 
the  moat  elevated  poetiy,  in  whitdi  it  is  exceedingly 
effeoUve. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  mthetio  effect  produced 
hy  paralMinn,  with  its  response  of  line  to  line,  is  not 
nnlika  that  of  modem  rime  ;  indeed,  Benan  luw  called 
poratMiBm  "  the  rime  of  thought." 

In  tiie  iongwag  illustrations  oouplets  only  have 
been  used.  But  puallelism  may  extend  through  larger 
gronps  of  lineB  which,  ^  wulogy  with  modem  syrtcou 


of  Terae,  we  may  edi  Btaozaa.  We  tinantan  find 
triplets  and  quatiains  variously  anaoged  aooording  to 
the  relations  of  the  lines  one  to  auotner.  Thus,  e.g^ 
we  may  have  a  Bynonymoue  triplet : 

"  That  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  tbe  wMwl, 
Nor  Btandeth  in  the  way  of  sinners. 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  tbe  Boomfol :  ** 

or  a  triplet  in  which  the  first  two  lines  am  synonymous, 
and  together  form  an  emblemattc  pawilelism  with  the 

thiid : 

"  As  one  that  taketh  off  a  garment  in  oold  weather. 
And  as  vinegar  upon  nitre. 
So  is  be  that  singeth  songs  with  a  heavy  heart" 

Or  ih»  seoond  line  may  be  united  with  the  first  by 
oonstructive  paralleliBm,  and  tbe  third  to  the  oeooiu 
by  synonymous  parallelism : 

"  Arise,  O  Lord,  save  me,  0  my  God, 
For  thou  hast  smitten  all  my  enemiefl  upon  tbe 

cheek  bone. 
Thou  hast  Uoken  the  teeth  of  the  wioked." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  through  innumerable  combina- 
tions. In  tho  same  way  the  quatrain  may  exhibit 
various  kinds  of  oonatruotion.  The  four  lines  may  be 
icaolved  by  analysis  into  two  (dosdy-oonneoted 
oouplete ; 

"  If  I  whet  my  ^tteiing  sword, 
And  my  hand  take  hold  on  judgment, 
I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  adversaries, 
And  will  recompense  them  that  bate  me." 

Or  we  mtay  have  alternate  parallelism,  like  tbe  altw- 
nate  rimes  of  an  English  quatrain  (abab) : 

"  Ezoopt  the  Lord  boitd  the  house 
They  labour  in  vain  that  build  it ; 
Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city 
The  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

Or  an  inverted  quatrain*  like  the  etania  of  in  Memo- 
nam  {abba)  ; 

"  Have  meroy  upon  me,  0  God, 

Aooording  to  thy  loving  kindneas ; 
Aooording  to  tho  mnltitade  of*thy  tender  mwnes 
Mot  out  my  transgreesion." 

The  foregoing  must  suffice  as  a  brief  introduction 
to  a  large  subject,  into  tbe  intricacies  of  which  limita- 
tions of  space  forbid  us  here  to  mter.  Tbe  student 
of  the  Bible  as  literature  should,  however,  punue  it 
further  for  himself,  for  be  will  find  tliat  a  thoroi^h 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  paralleUsm  will  greatly  in- 
orease  bis  enjoymmt  of  Hebrew  poetry  on  1&  testhetio 
side. 

Poems  are  made  up  of  such  groups  of  lines  in  various 
paralleliBtic  relations.  Sometimes  a  poem  may  be 
oomi^etely  regular  in  structure,  r.e.  composed  of  a 
aoooesBiou  of  similar  groups ;  l^e  Pa.  114,  which  is 
made  up  of  uniform  synonymous  oouplete.  Some- 
times, it  may  be  foirly  regulac  though  not  comidetely 
so  (Ps.  20).  Sometimes,  aa  m.  Pa.  1,  it  may  be  quite 
irregular  in  formation.  Bat  Driver  points  out  that 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  specumens  of  Hebrew  poetry 
are,  as  a  role,  those  in  which  the  parallelism  is  most 
legiilar:  synonymona  distiches  and  quatrains  being 
varied  by  oooasional  triplets  (Job  28, 31,  38,  39  ;  Ps.  1«. 
20,  104;  Pr.  Siaff.).  It  should  be  added  that  the 
line  between  prose  and  verse  was  far  leas  hard  and 
formal  in  Hebrew  tluui  in  modem  literatures,  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  1^  other  was,  therefore,  easy 
and  natural.   We  have  noted  this  in±he  aaae.of  tbe 
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"  mixed  epic."  fSo  the  narratiTe  writeis  in  general 
habitually  adopted  the  parallelistic  struotuie  of  verse 
for  oraolea,  benediotiooB,  farewells,  and  even  orations. 

In  general  (quality  Eiebrew  poetry  exhibits  to  the 
full  t£o8e  racial  tm&raoteristioB  of  which  we  have 
already  spokea.  It  is  the  poetry  of  a  hot-Uooded, 
Eastern  people,  who  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to 
the  emotion  of  the  moment,  and  poured  for^  their 
feeling  in  songs  of  contrition,  supplication,  hope, 
despair,  sorrow,  doubt,  faith,  devotion,  passionate  love 
of  Qod,  ferocious  hatred  of  their  enemiea.  Heuoe  their 
heaneat  extravagance  of  exjaseBkMi ;  as  when  in  his 
euntement  the  poet  describes  tiie  moiintainB  aa  skipping 
like  lama  and  the  hills  like  the  young  of  a  nook. 
Oriental  intensity  of  MEpreesion  will  be  noted  in  another 
way  in  various  places  m  the  love  poetry  of  the  Song 
of  Sonss.  The  Engliah  reader  must  be  careful  to  keep 
these  Isatnies  in  mind,  for  leoognition  of  tiiem  is 
essential  to  a  praper  imderataiidiiig  of  Bobam  poetqr 
as  literature. 

The  varioDfl  poetic  books  of  OT  are  detdt  with  in 
separate  ocaumentaries  to  which  the  reader  is  reffored 
for  details.  There  is  one  matter  of  general  interest, 
however,  which  may  properly  be  considered  here— the 
treatment  of  nature  in  Hebrew  poetry  (pp.  12f.,  369). 
The  ^biewE  were  an  agrioultonu  and  pastoral  people; 
their  occupations  biougnt  them  into  constant  contaot 
with  the  changing  phmiomeoa  of  the  seasons it  was 
inevitable,  thraeiore,  that  imagw  and  motives  from 
nature  shoold  be  prominent  in  their  poetry.  Now  there 
are  two  questions  which  have  to  be  put  in  regard  toany 
body  of  natnre-poebry :  first,  how  does  t^e  poet  see 
and  desoribe  nature  T — faithfully  and  concretely,  like 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  I  or  oonvention^ly  and 
at  aeoond  hand,  like  Pope  t  And  them,  how  does  he 
feel  about  nature  t  what  ranotioiial  Tesponao  does  it 
awaken  in  him  T  These  questions  are  easy  to  answer 
in  respect  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  a  simple,  direct, 
and  faithful  rendering  of  what  the  poet  has  actually 
seen ;  and  the  emotion  which  the  contemplation  of 
natoie  elicits  is  almost  always  a  religious  emotion. 
There  is  in  Hebrew  literature  no  poetry  of  nature  for 
its  own  sake,  such  as  we  find  so  oftoi  in  modem 
litemtuze.  Nature-is  always  related  to  man  on  the 
one  side  and  to  God  on  the  other.  On  the  human  side, 
the  thought  is  often  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and 
its  utility  to  man  (very  <diaraoteriatic  of  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  peome) ;  though  this  is  habitually  oon- 
oeivea  m  a  mazd&atatiw  of  tbe  goodness  and  bounty 
of  Ood  (Fb.  669-13).  On  the  religious  side,  the  oentxal 
idea  is  the  entire  and  immediate  dependence  of  all 
things  upon  God,  who  created  and  sustains  them. 
There  is  no  thought  of  nature  apart  from  God,  and,  of 
course,  no  thought  of  nature  in  antagonism  to  God, 
suoh  oa  we  find  in  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  Moie- 
over,  God  is  outside  nature,  never  within  it ;  the  oon- 
oeption  of  Divine  Immanence,  which  Wordsworth  so 
often  e^messee  (e.g.  Linet  abme  Tintem  Abb^)  being 
^olW  far^gfi  to  Helnew  leligionB  ideas.  Nature  for 
the  Hebrew  poet  was  thus  never  a  living  thing,  stdll 
loss  a  Bpiritiutl  thing ;  no  %brew  poet  could  have 
written  with  Wordsworth  that  "  Nature  never  did 
betray  the  heart  that  loved  her."  Thus  Hebrew  nature- 
poetry  ^videe  one  more  iUustiation  of  the  oompre- 
bensive  anthropomorphic  theum  of  the  Helwew,  for 
whom  everytfamg  b«^n  with  Qod  and  ended  with 
Him.  All  these  qualities — the  fine  fidelity,  the  human 
reference,  and  the  religions  interpietatKHi — may  be 
studied,  eg.,  in  the  magnificent  song  of  creation, 
Ps.  104.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  a 
-Kwtioal  rendering  and  amptifioatioo  of  the  aooount  of 


the  creation  given  by  the  priestly  writer  in  Qen.  L 
But  whereas  the  prieotly  writor  regarded  the  work  of 
creation  as  finiahed.  the  poet,  with  finer  instanot,  treats 
it  08  an  eternal  process,  symbolised  as  it  were  by  the 
everlasting  sucoessitm  <rf  tne  seosrais. 

Didactic  literetnie  next  demands  our  attention. 
This  includes  those  very  interesting  "  Wisdom  "  books 
which,  with  their  observations  and  reflections  on  life 
and  their  rules  for  its  proper  guidance,  constitute,  as 
has  been  said,  the  nearest  approach  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture to  what  we  coll  philosophy.  These  books  mo 
fully  analysed  in  separate  oommntuie^  ttnd  itii  wltii 
their  general  litraary  4diamot«iBtaM  octly  that  we  am 
now  concerned.  One  of  these  in  particular  has  to  be 
emphasized — their  oomparatiTe  formleasneas.  The 
Het  >rew8  had  little  power  of  sustained  or  coherent 
thought,  and  little  sense  of  that  orderly  arzaogement 
of  ideas  which  Greek  and  modem  writms  have  led  as 
to  expect  in  the  literature  of  reflection.  Hence,  with 
the  ezoeption  of  Job  (which,  as  compared  with  other 
survivingHebrew literature  is  remaxubly  ByBtematio), 
theee  "  Wisdom  '*  books  are  scarcely  more  than  mis- 
cellanies. Proverbs  is  largely  composed  of  isolated 
saying  and  epigrams,  and  even  the  more  extended 
passages  have  aught  order  or  interoonnexioiL  (Com- 
parison will  show  that  the  apocryphal  Eodesiastioas 
exhibits  a  marked  developmmt  in  this  respect ;  the 
materials  are  sometimes  grouped  ooonrding  to  sub- 
jeota,  and  tliere  is  more  sequeoee  and  dafaoraNon  of 
thought.)  In  Ecclesiastes  we  have  a  congeries  of  de- 
tached rwectiona,  observations,  impressions,  aneodotes, 
not  unified  into  a  body  of  doctrine,  and  not  always 
even  harmonised.  Yet  within  these  books  we  can 
recognise  t^ .  rudimentary  form,  or  crude  bmnninoi^ 
of  an  importuit  litoary  type— tlw  essay.  Tbs  evolu- 
ticHi  ci  too  essay  oan  be  aeen  in  Fiowm,  where,  from 
time  to  time,  we  come  upon  clusters  of  aphorisms 
dealing  wit^  the  same  topic  (e.g.  263-13,13-16,17-26), 
and — a  stage  in  advance  of  these — paasagee  concerned 
with  some  particular  theme  {e.g.  out  of  many,  4i-9, 
10-19,30-37,  66-11).  Litezazy  evolution  is  still  mora 
apparent  in  Eoolesisstfls,  which  breaks  up  under 
aoaliyBii  into  five  essays  (Ifoulton),  tbot^  mwodlane- 
0U3  sayings  sie  intraapenaed :  I12-2,  3-4a,  610-6x2. 
733-9x6, 117-127.  Of  the  aungeation  hi  Job  of  another 
literary  form — tiie  drama — I^ave  already  spoken. 

Finally,  in  our  survey  of  OT  literature,  we  come  to 
the  literature  of  |iropheo^.  The  {dace  and  signifioanoe 
of  piopheoy  and  its  relation  to  history  and  theology  Us 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article  (pp.  69-78,  86-93,^06- 
430).  Again  we  have  to  consider  literary  oharaoteriatias 
only,  and  even  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  brief, 
because  prophetio  literature  is  mailed  by  extreme 
complexity  of  composition.  While  its  essential  feature 
is  tiiat  the  prophet  writes  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  and  as 
the  Divinely  commissioned  interpreter  of  God's  irill 
(note  pasawes  in  which  such  commission  is  set  fortb, 
e^.  Ecbk.  2-34),  his  uttezanoes  assume  many  fomw. 
SomfltimsB  it  is  Tahweh  Hbnsdf  who  speaka  (Hos. 
11 1-4).  Mors  often  the  prophet  delivers  the  message 
in  his  own  person.  Hia  discourse  oft«i  takes  the  shape 
of  direct  exhortation  and  appeal,  and  may  thos  be 
likened  (as  I  have  suggested)  to  the  modem  sermon. 
Often  he  indulges  in  denunciation  of  the  wickedness 
either  of  his  own  people  or  of  other  nations,  and  thm 
m  may  roughly  oompare  hIa  woric  with  the  FhHippkn 
of  Demostheiws  and  Cicero  and  the  satires  of  Latin  and 
later  writers.  Occasionally  we  have  rwular  dramatic 
dialogues  (Is.  63i-6,  Jer.  14-17.  ML  6f.,  Hab.  If.).  A 
stroiigly  dramatic  element  is  often  introduced  in  otber 
ways  (la.  403ff.,  «^)'  (^^ftgl^f*^"^**? 
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described  in  virid  Tnotnies  (la.  637ff.,  Jer.  610-19). 
FmonAl  and  histonoal  oairatiTes  are  sometimee  in- 
corporated with  vopiMey  (Jer.  26-29,  34r-48 ;  Am.  7 
10-17,  Hag.).  Abimduit  nao  ia  made  d  parable 
(Jer.  I3t2-i4.  24 ;  Ib.  61-7 ;  Ezek.  24i-i4).  and  ai 
allegory  andBymboltsm  (Ezek.  4. 6. 15-17, 19, 23, 27, 31, 
Hob.  1-23,  3;  Zeoh.  II4-I4).  Viaioiu  are,  of  ooarBe, 
innumerable  (Is.  6,  41,  43  ;  Ezek.  I4-28,  322-27,  37, 
Ajo.  7-9,  Zeoh.  1-6,  etc.),  and  among  these  it  is  aoaroely 
neoeauiy  to  Bay  we  inolade  the  betauHfcd  pictures  <n 
the  peaoB  and  blossing  of  the  coming  Measunio  leign, 
whiali  are  too  freonuimt  and  familiar  to  call  for  more 
■peoiBo  remark.  The  purely  poetio  element  is  aleo 
mrj  strong  in  many  of  the  profmeta,  notably  in  Isaiah, 
one  of  Israera  greatest  poets,  and  a  master  of  the 
"grand  st^e,"  and  in  Nahum.  Attrition  must,' 
therefore,  be  paid  to  such  poetio  qoaUtiee  as  nse  of 
D&tura,  imagery,  Tividnees,  pioturesqueneaa,  and  foioe 
and  beauty  of  diction.  At  times  lyrio  poems  are 
introdnoed,  e.g^  the  thanksgiTing  songs  for  Israel's 
d^ireranoe  in  Is.  14,  25f. ;  and  the  noble  ode  in 
Hab.  3.  The  prophets  were,  of  oonrse,  patriots  and 
8tat««meo ;  thby  were  primarily  interested  in  the 
things  of  their  own  day,  and  often  they  dealt  in  a  very 
laaotioal  way  with  very  praotioal  questions.  But  the 
rapeme  qutuity  of  mbrew  uioirfietio  Uterattm— th» 
^oali^  Wniob  otcs  it  ita  distinctive  ii1m)»— is  its 
intense  siniitniuity.  More  than  any  other  body  of 
Bteratore  in  tJlie  woiid,  it  brings  life  to  tibe  test  of 
ultimate  valaes,  and  soffuses  the  mundane  and  tem- 
poral with  the  influences  of  the  onseen  and  eternal. 

To  complete  tius  short  surrey  of  the  Utentuie  of 
tlie  BiUe  ■omathing  mtut  be  said  ftbont  tiie  Uteraiy 
aspeets  of  NT.  (A  fuller  disoasrion  vfll  be  fomid  in 
Uie  article  on  "  The  Develoinaent  of  tbe  New  Teeta- 
meat  literature.*') 

eneotial  thing  here  is  to  nalise  the  difference 
betwem  those  portions  of  NT  whiob  in  literary  ohar^ 
aoter  am  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  OT,  and 
those  which  roTMl  the  influx  of  a  new  enlture  and  new 
Ideas  of  eompositicm. 

Under  the  former  head  we  have,  it  is  evident,  to 
jian  the  Synoj^o  Qo^ls.  We  pass  to  these  from 
tbe  analogous  parts  of  OT  without  being  ooosdons  of 
any  radical  change  in  literary  atmosphere  :  the  re- 
snaUaoees  are  fnndunenta),  the  differences  few  and 
sapBifioial.  In  everything  ai^>ertaining  to  method 
and  style,  indeed,  the  writus  of  these  gospels  clearly 
hokmg  to  the  OT  sobooL  Thdr  narrative  adheres  to 
the  same  general  type ;  it  is  marked  hy  the  same 
plainneaB,  directness,  aad  aimpUoity,  tiie  same  avoid- 
aooe  of  amplification  and  digresrave  detail :  as  we 
may  see  by  turning  to  such  fine  ezamples  as  the  story 
of  the  death  of  Jotm  the  Baptist  (Mk.  617^9)  and  the 
aoooont  of  the  shei^erds  wattmiog  tiimx  flocto  ^ 
idliit  (lA.  2b-3o)w  Their  inteEapersed  dialogues  and 


speeches  are  likewise  fanhioned  on  OT  models.  Even 
the  duoooises  of  Jesus,  though  they  are  so  stamped 
with  tbe  speaker's  personality  as  to  seraa  mmtty 
new  and  unique,  ba-ra  in  reepeot  of  literuy  fonn 
nothing  original  about  them ;  for  His  aj^oiisms.  His 
prophetk)  sayings.  His  parables,  were  all,  as  v^iicles  of 
expression,  familiRr  to  His  Jewish  hearom  from  tiiax 
own  Scriptures.  In  reading  the  fint  three  gospels, 
therefore,  the  literuy  student  is  throughout  impicased 
by  tbe  fact  that  be  is  still  dealing  with  OT  modes  of 
thought  and  atyto.  To  tJiis  OT  tradititm  bi  NT  also 
b^ngs  RerebktiOB,  a  late  ontBTowth  from  that  Jewiab 
apocaiyptio  Uter.'atQn  whkdi,  m  torn,  bad  evolved  out 
of  jnopheoy. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  these  works  to  tbe 
remaining  divistons  of  NT,  we  are  made  aware  in 
diffsrent  ways  that  we  are  emerging  into  a  fresh 
woild — a  worid  draady  touched  1^  far-reaohing 
western  influenoes.  We  feel  this,  for  example,  in 
many  plaoes  in  Acts,  and  partionlariy  in  the  second 

C which  forms  a  fragmentary  bit^ra^y  of  PaoL 
mnoh  of  tbe  narmtive  suggests  the  tondi  of 
self-oonacious  and  deliberate  art— -the  art  of  the  Qreek 
rather  than  of  the  Hebrew  writer ;  as  in  t^  account 
of  what  happened  at  HeUta  (28i-4);  while  Paul's 
ipeeoh0B  are  oovioosly  written  or  edited  li^  me  familiar 
with  the  technique  of  Oreek  cvatory.  In  tbe  fourth 
gospel,  again,  Ore^  influmoee  are  powerfoUy  at  work, 
not  in  theology  onl^,  but  in  snbstMice  and  manner  as 
well ;  the  least  ontioal  reader  must  peroeive  this  at 
ODoe,  on  observing  the  contrast  between  the  long,' 
sustained,  and  argummtative  disooones  <4  Jesns  giTflii 
In  John,  and  i&  hrkd  and  sim^  addresses  cn  tiie 
Buster  reoorded  by  t^  synoptists.  Bat  it  is  mart  of 
all  the  eiMstles,  and  eepeoiuly  those  <^  Paul,  with 
their  oomiA^^  of  thought  and  expression,  their 
subtlety  of  k^io,  their  rhetorical  skill,  and  the  masterly 
quality  of  their  st^,  which  annotmoe  oomiatakably 
tiiat  we  have  now  left  behind  us  the  mental  habits 
■Dd  limitataonB  <d  OT  wzitMS.  Beside  these  ""MTpW 
of  brilliaat  nasmihig  and  litraaiy  art,  tbe  "  TOsdom  '* 
books  of  OT  seem,  as  has  been  writ  said,  mnote  and 
primitive.  "  When  we  pass  from  Provecbs  and  Job 
to  St.  John  and  Bomam  and  fitebrews,  ve  have  passed 
from  worid  of  Sotommi  to  the  mudd  of  Soomtse  " 
(Gardiner,  p.  186). 

Wiintm*-~S.  R.  ZMver.  Intro.  (0  t&e  XO.  <rf  OT  ; 
B.  G.  llonlton.  The  LUtrary  Stud^  of  iAe  JWs; 
J.  H.  Gazdnm,  The  Bible  aa  English  Litemture; 
Q.  F.  Moore^  ThelM-ofOT  ;  0.  F.  Kant,  TheStudme* 
OT;  E.  G.  King,  Sarly  Rdiaiout  Poetry  of  the 
Hebmo*  ;  E.  Kautraob,  Die  Poeate  «.  die  poet.  BUeher 
d€»  AU.  TesL;  K.  Budda,  Hebrew  Podru  (HDB) ; 
Gunkel,  Die  iamelitieehe  Liieraimr  in  Die  KuUnr  dtr 
Qe^mam:  Die  orietiUdieehm  Lileratmren.  Mnoh  at- 
tention is  gira  to  this  in  Dte  iSeM^      ^  Tett, 
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Thb  land  whioh  the  Divine  parpoae  seleotecL  u  the 
home  o<  the  Hebrew  raoe  has  ha^  through  its  litoa- 
tioa  and  phyaioal  oonditicMiB,  no  little  bearing  upcn 
their  mmtal  and  nntitaal  developnent.  Indeed,  it  ia 
impoamble  to  nndentend  the  Hebrew  people  apart 
from  their  eBviranmeDt  or  to  api«edate  th^  litera- 
ture— Batozated  aa  it  is  with  local  imagery — without 
Bome  knowledge  of  the  land  of  ite  origin.  Even  the 
Master  Hrimnftlf  was,  during  Hie  earuily  ministry, 
neoessasily  inflaenoed  bv  ph^skii^  gBogmphioal,  and 
olimaUo  oonditions  T^ca  it  is  important  to  leaSae  if 
ve  would  understand  His  life. 

Names. — Ute  section  of  Southern  gyxia  whioh  was 
the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  OT  and  NT  is 
oonvradently  desonbed  as  ^  The  Holy  laud  "  sinoe  it 
is  difficult  to  get  any  modern  geographical  eziseesiui 
whioh  oovera  tue  whole  of  it  satulaotorily.  The  oldest 
name  in  the  OT  is  the  land  ol  Canaan  (Qen.  125 
I63.  178,  37i.  etc.),  Trttich  ooonrs  in  tiie  form  Kim^***?* 
in  S^rptiaa  monuments  of  e.  1600  B.a  and  in  die 
Tell  d-Amama  Correspondence  (e.  1400  B.o.).  Oii^- 
nally  this  name,  whioh  means  "  low  land,"  was  applwd 
to  we  m^time  plain,  but  later  it  denoted — as  it  does 
in  the  OT—^e  irtiole  land  west  of  Jordan.  The  land 
of  Amul  or  of  the  AbuMm  (p.  63)— »  name  whioh, 
thoo^  psobabfy  far  older,  ooonrs  in  Assynan  and 
Egy^ian  writiogs  of  0. 1200  is  apfdied  especial^ 
to  toe  moontain  ref^ons.  Ori|pnally  it  appears  to 
have  designated  the  mountain  region  of  the  whole  of 
Syria,  but  later  it  is  espeoially  used  of  the  Lebanon 
and  southwards,  the  "  land  of  the  Hatti "  or  BiMites 
being  used  for  the  more  northern  parts. 

We  lead  in  Egyptian  monnments  (c  1100  b.o.)  ol 
the  «niTal  of  tbe  Famsaii  (HiUistinsa)  and  other 
allied  tribes,  who  settled  on  the  ooast  and  south- 
western  plains,  at  much  tiie  same  ISme  as  the  Hebrews 
were  beginning  to  oooopy  the  mountains  to  the  east 
(p.  66).  Hiis  distriot  oonseqnently  received  the  name  of 
^flrdf  Peli»tim  or  land  Of  tiM  PhUlltlnflt,  or  in  poetry 
Fdeeeth  or  PhUlsda  (Ex.  I614,  Is.  1439,31).  The 
Cbeeks  at  a  later  age  apdUed  the  name  Syria  PaUsstina 
to  this  rqrion,  and  tlie  Homana,  still  later,  divided  all 
Soathwn  Syria  into  PalesUna  Prima,  Seonnda,  and 
TerUa.  Thus  the  name,  whioh  origin^ty,  like  Ouiaan, 
applied  to  the  ooast-lands,  came  endoally  to  be  the 
most  used  nune  for  the  whole  land. 

The  name  Syria — a  shortened  form  of  Aamia — is 
never  used  in  the  OT  for  the  land  of  the  Hebrews, 
but  always  for  the  rival  Idiudom  whose  oentre  was  at 
DamaaooB.  £1  iba  time  01  the  Greek  predominanoe 
it  eame  into  use,  ae  it  is  employed  to-day,  as  the  name 
oi  the  i^le  western  borderland  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  NT  it  is  used  several  times  in  that  sense 
(Mt.  424.  Lk-  22,  Ao.  1533,41.  IS18.  2I3.  Osl.  lai). 

Brief  mmtion  only  oan  be  made  here  of  the  00m- 
moneat  dsslgnntinnn  given  to  the  land  of  the  Bible. 


The  term  land  of  Israel  is  osed  twenty.two  times  in 
tba  OT  and  twice  in  the  MT.  Yahweh  is  repre- 
sented in  many  psasagea  as  speaking  of  "my  hod" 
<Is.  1425.  Jer.  27, 10x8,  Jl.  16.  32,  eto.).  Allied  tenai 
are  "a  luid  whioh  Yahweh  thy'God  careth  for" 
(Dt.  Ills),  *'tJtie  land  of  mv  people"  (Is.  32i3).  "m 
heritage  tJer.  27),  "  theuuid  of  your  habitations^' 
(Nu.  152),  the  land  which  Yahww  thy  God  giveth 
thee"  (Dt.  1714,  I89.  26i).  Epithets  used  as  de- 
aoriptive  of  the  land  are  many—  a  land  flowing  witk 
milk  and  hooey  "  (Jos.  66),  *' JBeulah,"  *.«.  "manied" 
(Is.  024).  "dslightBome^*  (MaL  3x3),  **pleaaM>t" 
(Jer.  Z19),  "phmtifol"  (Jer.  2^),  "gloriona"  (Dsn. 
U16.4X). 

Ph^eal  GM^raphy.— The  great  mass  of  the  rooln. 
of  which  tile  mountains  of  Palestine  and  S^yria  are 
built,  were  laid  down  at  a  period  wlien  this  whole 
r^on,  between  Sinai  in  the  south  and  Mount  Taums 
in  tlM  north,  was  eobroetged.  The  primitive 
(Aroh«an)  rooks  undoriying  tfaeee  sedimentiury  xoob 
are  nowhere  exposed,  and  the  oldest  strata,  whioh 
appear  only  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
ooDSiBt  of  a  oonglomeiate  built  laradiy  of  fragments  of 

7 granite.  Above  the  Aroluean  ro^s  are  suooeasivrij 
ars  of  Nubian  sandstone,  whioh  appear  to  tho  east 
the  Dead  Sea,  th«i  stiata  of  UnuatMw  <a  the 
carbonilexous  age,  containing  ammoiiteB  and  eohins- 
derms,  and  above  these  chalk  strata  of  the  n[^ 
ocetaoeoos  age.  The  different  layers  of  limertooe 
rooks  are  distinguished  by  varying  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, in  some  oases  by  the  lareeenoe  of  fossHs  or  baodi 
of  flint,  and,  in  some  part«,  oy  their  being  impn^piated 
with  phoapbates  or  bitimieu,  tiu  latter  pcoAuiiw  As 
"  fire  stone  "  or  **  Nebi  Mte  "  stone. 

The  vast  mass  of  sedimentai^  rocks,  many  hnndredf 
of  feet  thiok,  was  gradually  raised  during  the  Miooeoe 
praiod,  in  great  folds  running  north  and  south.  In 
oonsequenoe  of  tho  enormous  preomre  to  whioh  the 
strata  were  subject  during  this  prooess,  many  of  thesi 
became  twisted  in  a  zemarkaUe  way,  and  "faults" 
appeared.  A  fault  is  a  deep  ozaok  at  Uie  pmnt  of 
oeiatest  proawrs,  awl  suoh  a  oiaok  nsoally  Wds  to 
fuiftang  of  the  rtmta,  the  layevs  on  one  side  being 
elevated  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  feet  higlMr  than 
on  the  other,  Suoh  a  foult — mnning  for  a  (Stance  of 
360  miles — has  produced  the  Jordan  Valley  with  ite 
extension  north  and  south.  As  a  oonsequenoe  of  this, 
the  strata  on  the  east  aide  of  the  oxack  have  been 
projected  npwards,  so  that  here  the  deeper  layers, 
e.g.  NabiMi  sandstone,  appear,  while  on  the  west  the 
deepest  layers  appearing  on  the  sorfisoe  are  limestones. 

The  great  "  bolt "  or  rift  was  evidently  at  one  time 
filled  in  its  deeper  parte  by  a  great  mass  of  water — toa 
level  of  150  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea— as  br 
north  as  Hwmon  and  also  far  soatii  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea.  The  cause  of  this  great  aoonmiilation  of 


1  In  ttaU  sitiele  the  Dsnee  o<  pUoea  mentioned  in  the  Bible  m  prlDt«d 
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witw  wM  the  eopioiu  zkinUl  of  the  firat  ioe  age.  It 
ms  during  Vbia,  and  labBeqiunt  dmilar  periocC,  that 
the  deep  vaUeyB  were  made  by  dmadation  of  the 
limartone  locte  by  -vast  tomnte.  The  enonnoos 
(piantitiee  of  dilo^w  mateorial  were  oarried  eastward, 
producing  firstly  gravelly  and  then  finer  mariy  de> 
ponts  at  the  bottom  of  ih»  great  oentaal  lake»  aiul 
westward  to  form  the  present  maritime  plain,  where 
they  oT»lay  Tertian  deposits  laid  down  vrbia  oooe 
the  sea  washed  the  foot  ot  the  UmeatoDO  hills. 

The  gradoal  onset  of  olimatio  oonditions  similar  to 
tiiose  of  the  present  age  led  to  the  slow  drying  np  of 
the  great  central  lake,  expoedng  as  dry  land  the  greater 
part  of  the  lake  bottom  and  Jeaviiig  the  three  lakes. 
Ihe  Dead  Sea,  which  has  no  outlet,  is  intensely  salt 
beoaose  its  waters  oootain  the  greater  part  oi  the 
aalta  which  were  onoe  dissolved  in  the  vastly  greater 
TOlume  of  the  original  lake. 

In  varioos  parts  of  the  Land,  notaUv  in  Galilee  and 
in  the  district  aonth  and  south-east  of  Hermon,  there 
axe  volcanio  rooks  due  to  large  outflows  of  lava,  and 
estinct  roloanoes  ooour  in  considerable  numbers. 
Althoudi  hot  sulphurous  springs  exist  in  various 
parts  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  earthqoakes  an  by 
no  means  niux>nunoii,  it  ia  improbable  ^at  any  active 
volcanic  distarbaAoe  haa  oooorred  since  Man  appeared 
on  this  {danet.  It  is  probable  that  the  physioal  and 
olimatio  oonditiona  <d  the  Und  were,  fiom  we  esdiest 
existenoe  of  Mu»  pnetkally  identioal  with  those  of 
to-day. 

General  Physioal  Ftttarw.— The  geologioal  pn>- 
oesses  just  desnibsd  have  pxodooea  voy  dafmite 
diTiHiHie  of  the  land.  Bniming  north  and  south 
tlixongh  the  midstt  we  have  the  Qhdr  or  Jordan  Valley 
with  its  Bwift-nnuung  river,  its  three  lakes,  and— in 
ooosequNuse  of  i£e  great  depth  below  sea  level — its 
teopioal  olimate  and  fauna.  On  eithmr  side  of  this  are 
paralld  m<wiff*WTll  mngw  rising  abruptly  from  the 
eentaal  vall^,  bat  deeoendCng  gmdoaUy  westwards 
to  1^  sea,  and  stall  mora  graoiaally  eastwards  to  Uie 
desert.  ISie  mountains,  in  Palestine  proper,  aearody 
reach  4000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  bot  east  of 
the  Jordan  they  are  in  plsoes  nearly  eOOO  feet,  and 
Hermon.  on  the  northern  border,  is  over  9000  feet 
high.  Thus  fccMn  the  sammit  of  snow-dad  HcRnoD 
to  the  sweltering  Dead  Sea  shore  (nearly  1300  feet 
below  sea  levd)  we  have  a  difference  of  nearly  10,300 
feet.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  startling  contrast  due  to 
differenees  of  elevation,  one  of  the  &atsmost  striking 
to  viators  from  the  Weat  is  the  general  umformitt 
Qf  thm  land.  ¥ot  one  thing,  with  the  exoeption  ci 
the  Volcanic  districts,  the  limestone  strata— here 
horizontal,  tiiere  acutely  tilted  or  twisted,  or  full  oi 
ft^ity  nodnlss-  are  everyirtieie  in  evidence.  Monn- 
taine  made  ol  mok  roMB  are  oeoaUy  rounded  and 
aomevriiat  commonplace,  and  even  the  bigbeet  points 
can  be  reached  on  horaebaok.  Then  the  ciimate,  in 
ite  bcoad  features,  is  the  same  everywhere.  A  short, 
wet  winter  with  torrential  rains  is  followed  hy  a  dry 
summer  season  with  pertiaps  no  drop  of  rain  for  five, 
or  vwBa  six  montibs.  The  heavy  nuns  tend  to  dear 
the  hillniilTtiT  of  soil— ohImb  this  ia  prevented  by  human 
ageaoy — and  the  hot,  dry  summer  soon  wiuiers  the 
springes  ^oiioas  promise  of  verdure.  Miles  of  country 
in  the  later  summer  produce  nothing  but  a  few  scanty, 
prickly  weeds.  The  scarcity  of  timber — greatly  in- 
creased under  Torkieh  misrule — ia  marked  euI  ovex  the 
land.  BpiingB  are  osual^  mall  and  infreqnutt,  and 
not  a  few  beoome  inteimittent,  or  dry  up  altogether, 
afta  the  ■"T"""**'  dnm^t.  Common  to  the  iriiole 
hod  an  the  eharaettHtHs  wtad*  also  the  xain- 


bearing  Bontb-weit  oar  wett  winds.  &e  ooding  noeth- 
west  wind,  wfaUh  so  greatly  mil^tes  the  Mat  of 
midsummer  evenings  and  mfl^ta,  and  the  dry  and 
parching  Boath.eaet  wind  (the  nroooo)  from  the  desert, 
which  spoils  so  much  of  the  otherwise  pleasant  weather 
in  roring  and  autumn. 

From  oountlesB  points  all  over  the  land  womfar/ut 
protpaetB  are  to  be  seen,  views  of  natoial  beanty, 
with  ever-dungLQg  atmosiAierio  effieotfl,  bat  eztia- 
ordinarily  interesting  and  lomantio  to  the  student  of 
histoiv.  For  the  nie  of  the  land  the  prospects, 
though  harmonious,  are  wonderfully  varied — mountain 
and  plain,  lake  arid  ocean,  tropical  scenery  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  Alinne  plants  upon  the  slopee  ot 
Hermon — all  confined  witiun  an  area  so  small  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  length  can  be  seen  from  one 
onlook.  The  mattfMM  of  the  land  is  strildng  when  it 
is  realised  that  from  "  Dan  to  Beemheba  "  is  less  than 
130  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
desert,  in  the  buid'e  widest  part  is  less  iiMn  100  miles. 
SkioD^  of  beautjf  still  r«nainfl  to  enable  us  to  imagine 
what  it  must  have  been  when  a  swuming  and  in- 
dustrious populaticoi  cultivated  it  to  its  fullwt  <legr©e 
and  all  its  mils  were  dothed  in  ftaeete,  orchards,  or 
vineyaide. 

BxttDt  and  Natttral  DItUobs  ot  the  Land.— Hie 

broad,  natural  divisions  of  Palestine  run  north  Mod 
south.  To  the  west  lies  tiie  Meditenaneaa  Sea,  .to 
the  east  the  desert ;  between  these  two  the  strip  of 
fertile  buid  oonsiets  of  two  mountain  ranges  and  two 
plaias.  Near  the  sea  is  the  maritime  ;  mnning 
east  of  thk^  and  making  up  with  it  "Western  Pales- 
tine," is  the  great  mountau  backbone  which  springs 
from  the  Lebanon  and  loses  itself  ter  sonth  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai.  East  of  this  is  the  deep  lift  of  the 
Gh&r,  which  holds  the  river  Jordan  aitd  ite  attendant 
lakes,  wlule  still  further  east  there  is-  a  i»ind  rise  to 
those  fertile  and  historic  plateaux  irtiieh  made  up 
Eaetem  Palestine.  This  has  been  graphically  por- 
tmyed  by  several  writers  thus : 


Ttie 
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Hie  westward  boundary  has  not  idways  been  a  very 
seonre  one,  for  over  theee  seas  have  come  soccemvdy 
Phoanioians,  j^iUstines,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  in 
more  modem  times  Cmaaders  and  other  Europeans, 
like  desert  to  the  east  has  proved  a  seoorw  proteotion, 
but  only  wh«i  the  frontier  has  been  heU  in  some 
f  oioe,  for  ever  and  Win  the  wandering  Bedouin— like 
the  IGdianites  of  old— have  swarmed  over  the  land 
and  eaten  up  the  crops  of  the  more  settled  inhabitanta. 
The  most  serious  invasion  of  the  land  in  the  Christian 
era  also  came  from  the  East,  wfaeo  the  foUoweiB  of 
Mohammed  burst  over  the  land  and  wrested  it  from 
the  Byzantine*. 

Southwards  the  land  passes  firom  ever  inoreasiBgly 
parched  mountain  ranges  to  an  utter  desert  piatean 
iriiere  scaiody  an  Arab  and  a  camel  can  exist. 

Northwards  no  sharp  line  divides  Palestine  proper 
from  83rria — Damasons  and  its  rich  oasis  has  never 
been  a  part  of  the  "  land  of  Israel,"  nor  has  Lebanon. 
To-day  an  artificial  frontier  is  made,  for  piuposes  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond  Sorv^,  at  "lyn  and 
a  line  eartwards  from  tiiat  dty,  hot  a  mon  natonJ 
dividon  ia  the  river  litSny  when  it  passes  in  ito  oonne 
finm  east  to  west  thno^  an  extmordiiiaxii^  deep 
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lUs  Uiw  pfDlonffed  to  Banlu  at  the  foot  td 
lennon,  thoo^  an  armtiaiy  one,  is  [KobaUy  as 
■atisfaotory  aa  any  that  oan  be  found. 

Within  these  bounds  lies  a  land  unique,  a  unit, 
thoorii  broken  into  man^  parts.  Less  beautiful  than 
Ute  Lebanon  and  Phoanioia,  less  fruitful  than  Esypt 
and  anoiMxt  Mesopotamia,  amaller  than  all  these, 
wasted  and  maimed  as  it  is,  it  yet  attxaota  the  thoo^ita 
of  a  vastlv  greater  number  of  mankind  than  all  l£eM 
other  lands  combined. 

Ragtonal  Geography.— L  Watem  PaUMine.  (a)  The 
maritime  plain,  which  stretch  ea  betweMi  the  mountain 
and  the  sea  almost  all  along  the  ooast,  varies  muoh  in 
width — faom  one  to  five  miles  ot  so  in  Northern 
Falestine  to  aa  nuuh  as  tmnfy-fivs  miles  in  the  south. 
Between  Akka  and  Tyie  the  mountainfl  of  OalUee 
tenniDate  in  predfritous  headlands  running  out  into 
the  sea,  so  that  the  old  ooast  hi^road  had  to  negotiate 
a  steep  and  difficult  route  known  as  the  **  lAdder  of 
Tyre,"  North  of  this  we  have  the  Ilain  of  Tvze  and 
then  suooesBiTely  Kdon,  Sarepta,  Beixftt,  and  other 
Phoenioian  oities  of  ancient  dayi^  eaoh  npm  its  oim 
naiTDw  strip  of  ooaat-Tdun. 

South  of  the  ladder  of  ^^re  the  muitime  plain 
soon  expands  into  the  wide  and  well-watered  Plain 
of  Akka,  travmed  by  the  two  rivets,  the  NahrNamein, 
the  Belns,  and  the  Nahr  el  fifukatta,  the  Kishon. 
Th^  Bay  .of  Akka  (or  Aore)  lies  between  the  dty  of 
that  name— the  Aeeho  of  Jg.  l3z  and  the  Ptolemali 
of  Ao.  2I7— on  the  north  and  the  western  extremity 
of  Mount  Oannd,  w^oh  here  taUa  abraptly  seawards, 
but  is  aepanted  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  plain. 
Nestling  £0  the  north  of  the  western  end  of  Carmel 
is  Hai&,  a  modem  town  which  is  coming  into  in- 
creasing importanoe  as  the  terminus  of  the  Hejas 
Bailway  and  the  owner  of  the  one  natural  harbour 
for  modeni  ships  on  all  the  ooast  of  Palestine.  Booth 
(A  Oannel  the  ooosi  presents  no  nfe  MuduMage  for 
pweont-day  needs,  but  at  seTeial  points,,  whm  aome 
Tooky  lera  or  some  eli^t  indentation  of  die  ooast 
ooouis,  Kxenidan  sailors  or  their  suooessora  in  Greek, 
Roman,  or  later  times  estaUished  thomselTes  and 
made  harbours  suited  to  their  small  sailing  boate. 
We  have  thus  from  north  to  south— Athllt,  the  Osa- 
tdlum  Famninorum  til  the  Crusaden,  Xairtfiiah,  the 
Ehosni^an  Iwr,  el  Ksiaertdi  ot  Ounna,  the  capital 
of  Boman  Paketine,  Jaffii  onoe  Japho  and  Joppa, 
AskaUn,  the  successor  of  the  Philistine  and  Crusadmg 
Amioa,  and  Ghoczeh,  now  three  miles  inland  bat 
neverthdesa  the  suooessor  of  Philistine,  Greek,  and 
3yxantine  Qua.  All  Uie  anoient  harbour  works  axe 
ruined,  and  the  harbours  themadTes  are  now  infuify 
idted  up.  From  Jaffa  southwards,  the  sea-boara  is 
hidden  from  the  neighbouring  plain  by  an  ever- 
broadming  line  of  saiM  dunes  which  merge  towards 
the  south  into  the  Mndy  desert  betwe«i  Gaia  and 
Egypt.  !nie  plain  itself  from  Oarmd  eonthwards  to 
the  desert  oontuns  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
IMeetine.  The  alluvial  soil  carried  down  from  the 
mountains  is  oonstanUy  beinfj  renewed  by  fresh  de- 
posits from  the  hills,  assisted  m  some  parte  by  floods 
m  the  luny  season.  It  is  extensively,  but  by  no 
means  fully,  cultivated.  The  part  to  the  north  of 
Jaffa  LB  usually  known  as  the  Plldn  of  Sharon  (Is.  330, 
35i,  6610),  and  parts  of  this  were  once  a  forest.  It 
is  traversed  by  several  small  streams,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  the  Nahr  es  Zerha  or  Crooodile 
BiTCT  towards  the  north,  wd  the  Nahr  A  Awaj,  the 
Crooked  Bivw,  iMdi  rises  at  Kefr  Saba,  tide  nte  of 
the  anotent  ibittoatrii  (Ao.  2331*),  and  reaohes  the 
asa  just  nwth  of  Jaffs.   bdand  fnun  Jaffa  on  the 


railway  to  Jerusalem  are  Ludd,  the  IjrUa  of  Aa. 
933,  and  Bamldi,  both  importuit  [daces  in  the 
midst  of  s^endid  groves  of  olives  and  fnut>treeB, 
while  stall  further  west,  upon  the  aotoal  foot  hills, 
is  Tell  el  JecGr^,  the  recently  emavated  site  of 
andent  Gmr  (Jg.  I29*,  1  K.  Sisf.*).  On  the  great 
Egvptian  hi^irooid  from  Jaffa  to  Gaza  lie  soooesHvely, 
Yebneh,  the  anoient  Abniel  or  Jawda  (Jos.  ISiil, 
ten  miles  further  south  Esdfid,  onoe  A<Mo4,  and  atill 
another  ten  miles  further  south,  *«lrfcian  uptm  the 
ooast  itself.  Fax  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  jdain, 
nearly  as  far  south  as  Gaza,  is  T^  d  Hesy,  the  site 
of  LaeUsh  (2  K.  18i4f-.  19%  Jer.  U7),  vUoh  has 
been  partially  excavated.  Between  JkIU  and  Gais 
in  the  nortii  and  Gasa  and  Laohidi  in  the  south  lies 
the  great  rolling  [dun  of  Hiilistiak  on  wbSA  ridi 
harvests  of  iriieat  and  barley  are  gathered  annually. 
The  remaining  two  great  I^ulisUne  dties,  Gath,  pos. 
nbly  at  Tell  es  Safl,  and  Bkron.  possiblv  at  eA 
IHiMiebbeh,  are  not  with  any  owtainty  identified. 

it)  The  gnat  mountain  baetbone  of  Weaten 
Palestine  is  natnrally  divided  into  five  parts.  In  the 
north,  beyond  Palestiae  proper,  is  the  LebanMt ;  tlun 
oomee  Galilee,  separated  oy  the  UtSny  from  the  pce- 
oeding  and  from  Samaria  by  the  wide  plain  of 
Esdraekm ;  beyond  these,  ea<»  with  its  own  ahaxae> 
teristics,  we  have  Samaria,  Judiaa,  and  the  Negeb. 

(1)  Ihe  LAaaon  extends  for  about  100  miles  north 
and  sooth  parallel  with  the  Syrian  ooast.  In  the 
nortii  it  is  divided  from  the  Nnsai^nh  moontuns 
by  the  Nahr  el  Eetdr  or  £3eothcaos  lUver ;  in  the 
south  from  Galilee  by  the  Nahr  Litiny,  monaU^  the 
Leontes  of  olassiosl  writers.  To  the  wert  tiie  nurow 
strip  of  the  PhoMiioian  plain  divides  it  from  the  sea, 
andTto  the  east  it  is  separated  from  the  Antt-Lebanon 
by  the  plain  fA  Bukaa  or  Cnlesyria',  op  the  centre  of 
iniioh  uie  Orontes  fiows  northward.  Within  these 
limits  mountain  points  rise  at  sevsnd  plaoss  to  oon* 
rideocaUe  he^t^  espeoiaUy  in  the  noru.  Ifrfcinal  ii 
10,207  feet,  Sanidn.  near  Beirut,  8896  feet,  and  Baml 
further  south,  about  7000  feet  hi{^.  Saow  Mem  as 
many  of  the  hi^er  summits  until  late  in  the  etunmcs. 
The  whole  re^on  is  foil  of  fountains  and  streams,  some 
of  irtiioh  traverse  tlm  most  nnnantio  goigea.  Hw 
saperiority  of  this  disferiot  over  Palestine  in  thin  t» 
speot  is  partly  due  to  the  snowy  summita  and  partly 
to  the  presenoe  here  of  a  great  staatom  of  water- 
gathering  Nubian  mndstone  (1300  to  1000  ieei  thick), 
on  which  Conifem  flourish  exoeedindly.  'tb.9  lowtf 
mountain  slopes  are  hi^^ly  cultivated  in  plaoea,  hot 
the  lorwts  oToadan  which  onoe  crowned  uie  bdg^ 
are  tonilay  rei«eSMited  onlv  by  a  few  Bnall  and 
scattered  groves.  The  people  of  the  Lehancm  arc  as 
muoh  separated  in  government  and  in  social  Uie  bom 
those  of  Palestine  as  they  were  in  anoient  timea. 

(2)  OaUlee,  the  "  ling^'  or  "  re^on  "  {cf.  **  GaHke 
ot  the  nations,"  Is.  9i),  was  originally  a  speoial 
limited  district  around  Kedsih  (Jos.  207>  21 33).  It 
is  divided  by  Joeephus  into  three  parts :  <1)  Upfnr 
Galilee,  (2)  havtst  Galilee,  and  (3)  the  Jordan  Valley. 
The  diviffion  is  a  good  one  tiioudti  aomeirtiat  actiflcasX 
but  as  (3)  will  ha  treated  oncuc  the  seotioo  deahog 
with  "the  Jordan  Valley"  as  a  whole,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  the  Hain  of  Esdraalon  aa  the 
third  divinon  instead.  * 

Upper  OaliUe  ooimsts  of  a  series  of  hi^*Wing 
[dateaux  of  oonsideraUe  fertility,  soored  at  their 
edges  by  deep,  im^olar  valleys.  Safed,  the  doti 
town,  st»nds  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  oentie  ; 
aome  rix  miles  to  the  west  the  summit  of  Jebel  Jomak. 
the  hi^MSt  point  in  ntlesUne,  riaea  to  a  heigfit  oi 
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3994  &et.  The  jdateau  ends  abrapUy  to  the  south  in 
a  w^^deflned  range  of  hilli  ninning  east  and  weet,  of 
irtiioh  the  hidiest  points  are  the  J  Outlet  el  Anu,  3600 
feet  bi^.  Tm  whole  tange  deeoends  abruptly  about 
aOOO  feet  to  the  loiw  hiU-ocnmtiy  of  Lower  OaUlee. 

la  tiuB  lofty  mountain  region  there  are  rdatively 
many  sinringB  and  burly  abundant  winter  laina.  The 
diyneeB  of  the  later  annuner  months  is  Wgc^  oom- 
pensated  by  the  abundant  dewB — the  dew  of  Hermon 
(Pb.  1333>— whidi  is  a  reetilt  of  the  moisture- laden 
■outh-west  winds  b^ng  suddenly  oooled  by  oontaot 
with  Hermon.  In  several  plaoee,  notabfy  at  the 
pisin  oi  el  3iA  (Oiaobala)  there  are  oounopB  of 
nhjaoiorook. 

niis  hi^iland  r^on  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
oompletelT  subdued  by  Israel,  thou^  partially  settled 
hy  Maphutati  and  Asoer.  The  invoaion  of  Benhadad 
(1  E.  I620)  fdl  heavily  on  this  district,  as  did  that  of 
^Dglathpileeer  the  Assyrian  (2  K.  I529).  Host  of  the 
captured  pUoee  named  were  in  Upper  GaliW  Down 
to  NT  times  this  land  was  the  home  of  a  mixed  and 
largaly  pagan  raoe.  Hie  extremely  mixed  ohaiacter 
of  the  inhalritante  is  a  marked  feature  to-day.  The 
moit  famous  sites  are  Kedes,  the  ancient  Kadoshf 
Nftphthall  (Jos.  2O7.  2l32>  Jg-  49f*).  one  of  the 
"  cities  of  refngcL"  and  Khurbet  Harr&weh,  a  lofty 
hill  domiaatuig  the  upper  Jordan  phun  wbioh  marn 
the  Kte  of  anoieiit  Hanr  (Jg.  42.  etc.). 

£(NMr  QaUlt*  is  bounded  cm  the  north  by  the  steep 
mountain  lidfle  jiut  desoiibed ;  on  the  sontii  the 
u^mml  booncwy  is  Esdraelon,  but  at  times  the  [Jain 
was  ooonted,  as  was  Garmel,  to  Galilee  itself.  To  ihe 
west  Lower  Galilee  slopes  gmtly  down  to  the  j^ain  of 
Akka,  whiidi  politioaQy  belonged  to  it  in  Mcnnan 
tim«  when  Ftolemaii  was  the  port  of  the  provinoe. 
On  the  Mat  the  norinoe  not  on^  extended  to  the 
Jordan  but  Mtoalfy  beyond  it.  Host  xefereooeB  to 
Qilileeaxeto  Lower  Qahtee,  and  this,  almost  exdtusirdy 
BO  fsr  as  we  can  gatha,  was  the  soene  of  the  earthly 
ministry  of  our  Lord  in  the  north.  ^ 

It  is  a  region  of  do  great  hei^t ;  the  loftiest  point 
is  only  1800  feet  above  sea  levaL  Hie  hills  an  dis- 
posed in  parallel  ranees  mnnlng  east  Mid  west,  wit^ 
wide,  fertfl©  vaUeys  betwera.  Some  of  tiiese  pluos 
have  no  pcoper  dninage,  and  tead  to  become  water- 
log^ at  ^e  end  of  the  winter  rains.  It  is  a  rich  and 
fertile  land,  whioh  under  better  political  oonditiona 
oo^t  to  be,  what  it  onoe  was,  productive  of  vast 

ntities  of  olives,  vines,  and  fruit,  as  well  as  timber, 
dotted  thiok  with  villages,  and  evui  more  with 
ruins,  marking  histoiio  sites.  Nusieth  is  situated  in 
a  sheltered  hollow;  the  hills  which  surround  it  ovwlook 
the  plain  of  Esdiaelon.  It  was  in  Boman  times  off 
toy  main  road  and  yet  within  easy  reach  of  two. 
Four  miles  north-west,  over  hill  slopes  now  thiok  wiih 
bnuhwood  and  sweet-smelling  herbs,  lies  Snffurieh, 
onoe  8ep{^oriB,  the  Boman  capital  of  the  district  in 
NT  times.  Another  riz  miles  northward,  aoross  ihe 
phin  of  Batteuf  (theAsooliis  of  Jo8ephnB)isKiQrbet^ 
KA0&, almost oeiteinlv  tlie  Oana  otGaUles of  Jn.  2l-ii, 
446,  whioh  a  late  ana  unreliable  tradition  has  located 
St  Kefr  Senna.  Three  miles  K.W.  of  E&a&,  up  a 
potureeqae  gorge,  is  Khurbet  Jef&t,  the  site  of  Jota- 
pata,  famous  in  Joeephus  for  ite  siege.  A  litt^  forUier 
vest  is  the  Tillage  of  Kaboi  (Oatol),  a  name  proserring 
the  tradition  oTl  K.  9i3.  When  the  hilla  of  GaUlee 
terminate  to  the  south-west,  opposite  the  lofty  eastern 
end  of  CanneU  is  HarithSyeh,  almost  oertainlv  Uie 
*'HimlMth  o(  the  OentUss  "  famous  in  the  history 
ol  amm  (Jg.  43*). 

1  Ehorbstondii. 


West  of  Galilee,  rinng  abruptly  from  the  phun  of 
Gedimeloo,  but  really  an  offshoot  of  the  mountains  ot 
Galilee,  is  Jebd  et  Tor,  the  Tabor  of  OT  times, 
saored  doubtless  then  as  it  is  now,  but  an  impossiUe 
site,  in  spite  of  eoolesiaslaoal  tradition,  for  the  lians- 
figoKation,  mnoe  it  was  in  MT  times  a  ihioUy  in- 
habited, semi-fortified  tite. 

The  modem  carriage  road  from  Kazareth  lies  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  Tabor  and  runs  to  Tiberias,  the 
only  surviving  town  of  importance  on  the  lake  to-day. 
Tiberias  was  avoided  in  NT  times  by  faithful  Jews 
as  goiUess,  pagan,  and  defiled,  but  by  the  irony  of 
Idstory  beoame  later  a  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
to-day  is  one  of  the  four  holy  nties  of  Jewry.  The 
footsteps  of  JeeuB  must  have  taken  Him  by  roads 
further  north,  probably  hy  Kan&  and  the  plain  of  tiie 
Buttauf  to  Ouuflsarst.  Here,  abng  the  north  aide 
of  the  lake,  lay  the  Jewish  oities  of  Hagdalft-^ow  the 
squalid  village  of  Heidd— and  Owmiuun,  now  the 
rmns  oi  Tell  Hum.  Among  the  Uuk.  volcanic  hill- 
slopes,  two  miles  north  of  Tell  Hum,  is  KerSseh,  a 
bUok  and  shapeless  ruin  of  the  onoe  fine  oity  Chorarin. 
Across  the  Joidan  on  the  inland  edge  of  an  alluvial 
plain  (but  counted  in  NT  times  as  of  Galilee)  is  a 
hill  known  as  et  Tell ;  here  onoe  stood  BHbialda, 
"  the  house  of  fishing,"  called  by  the  Romans  Beth- 
ssida  Julias.  Among  the  famous  roads  whioh  crossed 
Galilee,  none  are  more  oelebrated  than  the  **  Vtif  ol 
the  Sea  "  <Is.  9i).  Tbis  pobaUy  oame  up  from  the 
sonth  via  Beis&n,  skirted  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
crossed  Genneearet,  passed  at  least  the  territory  or 
outskirts  of  Capernaum,  thai  turned  successively 
north  and  north-east,  crossed  the  Jordan  below  Lake 
Huleh,  and  so  ran  on  to  Damascus. 

Hie  PIoM  of  Eadriulon  oT  llc^^,  oaUed  to-day 
Herj  el  Amfr,  is  a  wide  expanse  of  aUnvial  snl 
great  depth  and  fertility.  In  ^e  spring  it  Is  a  vast 
stretch  of  green  from  end  to  end.  like  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  existenoe  of  this  plain  is  due  to  a  fault 
running  east  and  west.  It  is  not  well  sapi^ied  with 
water,  Mit  the  re^on  of  the  sources  of  tae  elnggnrii 
Nabr  el  liokatiam— the  Sbboii-48  often  water- 
kffiged  after  heavy  rains.  Althooj^  this  stxeam 
winds  across  the  ^in  all  tiie  way  from  the  watershead 
to  its  exit  betwem  Oarmel  and  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  hilla  of  Galilee,  it  is  onlv  at  this  narrow 
valley,  and  that  too  only  after  very  heavy  rain,  that 
the  Kishon  can  ever  be  dangerous  to  cross  (Jg.  631). 
Such  a  {Aain,  in  a  land  so  mountainous,  must  always 
have  been  on  a  line  of  traffic  ;  to-day  the  railway  runs 
aoross  it,  as  of  old  one  of  the  most  mmous  roads  from 
Ifesopotamia  to  l^Kypt  travrased  it  diagonally  from 
the  eastern  side  of  'u.bbr  to  the  great  pass  whioh  begins 
at  Megiddo. 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  triangular  in  shape,  one 
angle  being  at  the  narrow  pass  where  the  Kishon  has 
foroed  ite  way  between  the  mountains  of  Galilee  and 
the  ridge  of  Oaimel ;  the  second  angle  is  near  Tabor, 
and  the  third  near  Jniln.  Hie  mountains  of  Nasaieth — 
16  miles — bound  it  on  the  north ;  on  the  south  the 
northern  'edgo  of  the  mountAins  of  Samaria  from 
Jen&i,  past  M^ddo  to  Oarmel — ^20  miles — make  the 
longest  mde  of  uie  triangle  ;  trtiile  on  tiie  east  a  more 
tHoken  Une  of  16  miles  runs  from  Jenbi  to'Tabor, 
passiiu  Buooesrively  the  Moimtaliu  ot  CHIboa»  1648 feet, 
Jebel  Dahi.  also  oaUed  « IdtUe  Hermon,"  1690 feet,  and 
Uount  Tabor  itself,  1843  feet  hi^.  Between  Oilboa 
and  Jebel  Sfthi  the  long  valley  of  Jezreel  runs  from  be- 
tween Zerin  (Jeireel)  in  the  south,  and  Solam  (Shnnsm, 
2  K.  48*)  in  the  north,  and  with  a  rapid  descent  to 
B«sfin,theftiwi«ntB«tfclh««l(Jg.  l3?*),^cs9itmMge8 
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in  the  Jordan  Valley.  ThiB  is  a  very  historio  valley. 
Here  ooouired  Qideon's  viotory  over  the  onoz^dBed 
multitudes  of  the  Hidianitee,  and  Ain  Mud  is  pointed 
out  as  the  Spring  ot  Barod  vhere  Gideon  tested  Us 
warriors  (Jg.  71*).  In  this  valley  too  was  Saul's  last 
battle  witii  the  Philistines  (1  S.  31).  On  the  northern 
slope  of  Jebel  Oahi  is  ^dor,  where  he  oonsolted  the 
witoh  the  ni^t  before  the  battle,  00  the  mountains 
of  GUboa  to  the  south  he  was  slain,  and  on  the  gates 
of  Bet'hshean — now  Bus&n,  a  lailway  station  on  the 
lailway  to  Damasous— Us  and  his  sons*  bodies 
enoaed.  Again,  less  than  two  oenturies  later.  Jehoiam 
in  Jezceel  saw  Jdin  the  eon  of  Nimshi  driving  foiionaly 
up  this  valley  as  Yahweh's  (diosen  instniment  ot 
Tengeaooe  upon  his  father's  family ;  before  Jezreel. 
oloee  to  Nabob's  vineyard,  Jehoram  fell  while  his 
oompankm,  Ahaiiah,  fled  southwazd  to  J«dn ;  by 
lUeUB,  now  Tell  Belamdi,  he  was  wounded,  and  then 
all  along  the  south  em  edge  of  the  |dain,  a  dying  man. 
his  ohanot  bore  him  to  Hwddo  where  he  died  (2  K.  9). 

At  the  foot  of  the  northern  dopes  of  Jebel  Dahi, 
opposite  Tabor,  is  Nein,  the  NllD  of  li-  711-13. 

(3)  Samaria  lies  between  the  fdain  of  Ksdzaelon  on 
the  north  and  the  hi^^ier,  wUder,  mountain  region  of 
Judwa  to  the  south— ^e  exact  line  of  frontier  varied 
muob  at  difierant  pviods — and  between  the  maritime 
plain  to  Uie  west  Mtd  the  Jordan  to  the  east.  Tlhe 
term  Mount  JB^hnlm,  originally  utoo  to  the  territory 
immediately  norUi  of  Benjamin  (Joe.  17i3,  1050,  eto.) 
is  in  other  paasagee  of  OT  {cf.  Jer.  316)  ap[died  to  this 
whole  distriot.  TbiB  refpou  is  ohaiaoterised  by  its 
opennoM  (as  oontnsted  with  Judca),  espeoially  to* 
wards  the  east^  where  the  easily  fordable  Jordan  gave 
no  protection,  and  there  is  Lttle  or  no  wilderness. 
Hie  great  roads  from  Syria  to  the  ooast  as  wdl  to 
the  great  highroads  between  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt 
traversed  vaite  of  this  territory.  Hegiddo^  moee 
site  is  marked  by  the  great  Tell  Mutaeellim  (^di 
has  been  reoently  exoavated),  was  the  guard  city  of 
the  famous  pass  by  irtuok  this  hi^way  ttaTsned 
the  hills  between  Esdndon  and  Sharon.  Here 
Thothmee  III  obtained  a  great  viotory  over  the  peojde 
of  the  land,  and  here  long  afterwards  Jpaiah,  trying 
to  inteorcept  Hiaiaoh  Netmo  on  his  way  to  ii^t  the 
Aflsyiians,  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the  Egyptian 
king  (2  K.  2339,  2  CSi.  3623,  Zeoh.  12zi).  Somt 
seven  miUs  south-east  of  Tell  Ifotaaellim  is  the  leoentiy 
ezoavated  Taanak,  the  TaiUMh  of  Jg.  619. 

The  futility  of  Samaria  is  marked  :  this  is  iMnsly 
due  to  the  eoft  ohaiaoter  of  its  rooks^  T^iioh  res>aily 
ommble  under  the  weather,  pnKlumng  gently  rounded 
hills  and  many  open  plikinB,  Samaria  has  a  hi^er 
proportion  of  oultivable  laud  and  far  more  epnogs 
than  Judna.  Tbia  openness  to  foreign  influenoe  and 
more  luxurious  living  tended  to  pcoduoe  a  people 
more  worldly  and  pagan  than  Judaa. 

Carmel— whioh  geona[hioally  belongs  to  Samaria, 
thoudi  not  always  poutioally— u  a  dMriot  of  speoial 
fertiuty,  and  apparently  specially  ptom  to  nature- 
worship.  Hie  term  Mount  Osnna  is  usually  apjjied 
to  the  u>fty  ridge  running  from  T^  KeimOo — piooaUy 
iokaeui  (Jos.  1222,  etc.)— to  the  western  end  at  the 
sea,  but  it  is  rotOB  oomot  to  noogmse  as  Ounwl  also 
a  triangular  area  of  hills  extenomg  as  far  south  as 
the  Ctooodile  River.  It  is  a  region  specially  suited — 
as  its  name  implies — to  vineyards,  and  what  may  be 
done  with  it  under  skilled  agriculture  is  shown  at 
Zammarln,  where  {he  Jewish  ooloniste  have  one  of 
their  most  pmspercHis  settlements.  The  most  striUng 
spot  in  Oaratd  uthe  most  westeriy  point  of  the  ridge^ 
oallad  A  Uabiakah,  "  th«  place  oflmniing,"  1687  fset 


hig^,  which  is  the  probable  rite  of  Bljah*s  OoaM 
with  tiie  [tfophets  <^  Baal  (1  K.  The  local 

omiditions  correspond  extraordinarily  with  the  naixa- 
tive.  It  is  a  renuiAaUe  spot  apart  from  this,  as  the 
prospect  extends  far  over  Galilee  and  Samari*.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  BUjah  had  his  dwdUng  in 
this  nug^Dourhood. 

The  oentre  of  Samaria  is  N&blus — a  oormptaon  of 
Neapolis,  the  "  new  <nty  " — vi4uoh  lies  between  £bal 
Mid  Geriiim  and  is  the  suoceseor  of  Shedmu  (1 K.  12i). 
Hie  andent  (rity  was  probably  at  Khurbet  BelAta,  a 
mile  further  east,  at  the  entranoe  to  the  vijley.  Tiaa 
fertile  and  well-watered  valley  between  these  lofty 
moan  tains  is  a  most  important  pass  between  the  ooast 
and  the  East  Jordan  lands.  Jeoel  SuUmlyeh  or  EbaJ, 
3032  foot  high,  faces  south,  and  in  oonsequenoe,  be- 
cause it  is  much  baked  by  the  sununer  sun,  its  verdnze 
is  soanty — hence  perhaps  the  idea  of  its  b^ig  "  cuised." 
Jebel  et  T6r,  Owtllia,  whioh  feoes  north,  is  full 
spiingB  and  greenness— hence  it  was  "  bleMed."  Be- 
tween these  two  the  assemUed  tribes  recited  the  law 
(Joe.  830-33).  On  Mount  Geriiim  stood  the  tem^  trf 
the  Samaritans,  onoe  a  rival  in  splendour  to  zi<m, 
and  thwe  the  snr^vors  of  this  once  great  oommnnity, 
now  numbering  under  200,  annually  celebrate  the 
Passover.  At  the  eastern  foot  of  Oeriiam  is  **  JMoh'l 
Wdl,"  possibly  the  original  well,  bat  almost  osttainly 
die  rite  of  the  oonversaaon  of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (Jn.  43-30).  Across  the  valley  on  the  south- 
ea«tcm  riopee  of  Ebal  is  "  Ain  Askar,"  the  poariUe 
rite  of  Syehar. 

From  Mablib,  uirient  roads  radiate  in  various 
diieetions.  One,  luiudng  south,  is  the  anoient  hi^> 
road  to  Bethel,  Jerasalem,  Hebron,  and  Bstfsheba, 
familiar  to  the  patriarchs.  An  equally  andent  one 
runs  KNE.  past  Talluza — the  probable  rite  of  Tinah, 
the  andent  capital  (1  K.  168)— «nd  Tubaz,  the  Thabes 
of  Jg.  950,  to  Bds&n,  the  Bethabean  of  the  OT  and 
the  Scqr^polis  of  the  period  of  the  NT,  the  lu^gest 
of  the  dties  of  the  Deoapolis. 

From  Nttl6s  u  ea^  road,  tntTeoed  to^y  1^ 
carriages,  mia  about  61  miles  NWW.  to  Bebbtieh. 
Here  on  a  lofty,  isolated  hill  inhabited  to-day  at  its 
eastern  end  by  some  rapadous  feUahln,  lay  tlie  great 
dty  of  Samuta.  The  exoavataons  reoently  oonduoted 
hwe  have  revealed  the  foundations  of  the  great  palaoe 
of  Omri  and  of  Ahab,  but  tho  most  wSautn  mnA 
magnificmt  remains  belong  to  the  reoonatnietaon  of 
the  dty  by  Herod  the  Great,  -who  gave  it  the  new 
name  Sebaste  (Greek  tor  Augusta)  in  honour  of 
Aogustus  Ciesar.  The  ritnation  of  tiie  dty  of  Samaria 
was  magnifioeot,  surrounded  by  rich  oom-fields,  and 
endrded  hv  hiUs.  From  the  reoently  ezoavated 
remains  of  tne  great  western  mte—probably  standing 
on  the  rite  of  a  gate  of  Ahab^  timc^t  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  in  imagination  the  whole  tbary  of  the 
flidit  of  the  Syrians  (S  E.  7). 

Close  to  the  great  north  road,  some  eleven  miles 
north  of  Sebfistieh,  is  Tell  DotAn— the  Dothaa  of 
Gen.  37i7  and  2  E.  613.  To-day  the  great  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  from  near,  and  the  long  stiimps  of 
oameis  tea  veiling  from  albr,  gather  h^e  to  drink  at  th« 
eopious  spring :  these  mad  the  many  emp^  dstonis 
around,  all  vividly  reoall  the  story  ot  Joseph. 

J 4)  JudM. — ^Hie  region  south  of  Samana  is  a  well- 
hied,  geograpbioal  entity  of  a  special  character 
T^oh  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  Jews  and  00 
the  Bible.  The  first  point  is  its  sharply-defined  isola- 
tion :  although  very  dose  to  some  of  the  greatest 
andent  highways  to  distuii  lands  it  was  aetuMly  not 
on  ODB  of  than.   The  distriotJst  bounded  upon  thiee 
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of  its  Ma  by  nstnial  fronticn  diflonH  to  pmb.  Tbo 
flutem  boturaary  m*  theoretioklly  tile  Jotdan  and 
tiie  Dead  Sea,  bot  within  thia  then  was  a  more  ^oient 
line  of  defeooe  in  the  Btrip  of  wat^ien  wildemefla — 
tbeWnianiHS  JvOM—iriiioh  is  interpowd  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  habitable  are*.  On  the  eonth 
Jft J  the  Negeb — raited  only  to  nomada — and  south  of 
thftt  again  ui  miinhabitable  desert.  Westward,  the 
fmilus  was  proteeted  by  the  steep  descent  of  the 
moDoteins,  pierced  at  only  three  places  by  paasefi  of 
imnstaiMe,  viz.  ( 1 )  In  Ihe  north,  the  VaUttf  «  AlJalOB 
uid  psn  of  the  Bethhorons  (1  K.  9i7*),  the  soene  of 
maoya  histoiit)  battle  (Joe.  IO12,  1  S.  1431,  2  S.  623, 
1  Ch.  14i6).  (2)  Ibe^aas  up  whiA  the  Jaffa-Jeru- 
nlem  Bailway  runs.  'Hob  traTersee  the  fruitful  Valley 
of  Sonk,  and  theo  npthe  Wady  iBmatn  to  th«  TaBv 
tt  Bfl^alm  (2  S.  618).  (3)  Hie  third  pass  ootnmeooes 
np  tile  funoufl  Valley  of  £Uah  and  reaches  the  Jndean 
pbteaa  at  Bethsur — some  five  miles  north  of  Hebron. 
Up  this  pass  the  Syrian  geneial  I^sias  marohed  to 
the  deieat  of  Judas  IbooabtBOS  (1  Mao.  O38/.).  Al- 
Aoagb  tile  momitain  waU  pmented  a  fonnidaUe 
buder  to  an  enraiy,  the  western  frontier  was  fmctlw 
noteeted  hv  the  existence  of  the  iSie^Mlah  or  **  low* 
bud,"  wbifoi  in  the  days  of  {ffimitiTe  wMfare  lonned 
)  oountiy  most  suitable  for  border  raids. 

The  northcan  frontier  was  the  weak  spot^  and  was 
leva  defined  with  mnoh  oertMnty.  Gec^iaphioaUy 
there  axe  several  valleys  which  would  make  a  soitabb 
BstanlfiDDtier,  but  pmotieally  the  border  ran,  regard- 
ees  of  natnial  features,  across  the  central  plateau  in 
ui  iU-definod  Une  between  the  Valley  of  Miehmash  in 
■he  east,  and  that  of  Ajalon  in  the  west.  BetM  and 
U  were  oa  tile  north,  and  Geba»  Ruiah,  and  Glbeon 
bitified  posto  on  the  south  <^  the  frontier.  On  tiiia 
fide  the  mhabitanta  of  Judna  ooold  nersr  lull  them- 
Klvee  into  a  sense  of  seomity. 

The  tenitcoy  within  tiieae  boondaries  eonriita,  in 
the  main,  of  a  ki^  taUeUnd  from  2000  to  8000  feet 
ibove  sea  level,  and  36  miks  long  12  to  17  miles 
DToad.  It  is  oharaoterised  by  its  bareneee  and  00m- 
HuatiTO  stecility,  yet  with  careful  ooltivation  and  tiie 
Apair  of  tenacee  it  mi^t  be  much  improved  on  its 
FGseot  eoaditioD.  The  distriot  as  a  whole  is  bat 
XKHly  npified  with  springB,  and  **  dew "  is  miudi 
mntier  than  in  Galilee.  The  mhI  is  in  most  places 
haUow,  and  hue  rook  strata  are  everywhere  mnoh  in 
^ndeaas;  there  are,  however,  areas  of  oootfderable 
ertility  in  many  of  the  deeper  valleys  to  the  west. 
Saav  parts  which  are  uselees  for  a^oolture  aSord 
;ooa  pastoiage,  and  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are 
;^tinil  eroywhero.  Hard  at  the  vcsy  docHB  of 
oanyof  tile  most  inhaUted  regions  lay  the  wildwness 
-the  JeeUmon  or  "devastation"  of  the  OT — a 
ong  strip  several  milee  broad  skirting  the  I>ead  Sea. 
it  is  a  r^on  where,  for  eidit  months  in  the  year,  no 
?wa  blade  of  grass  is  visible  and  no  spring  nourishes 
I  eoUtaiv  tree.  Dry,  soorohed.  and  ommUing  bill 
ides  ana  stony  torrent  beds,  whem  scant  rushes  of 
■ster  oeoor  Boaroely  a  doEen  days  in  the  year,  make 
ip  the  eoeooy.  It  is  afanost  rainless,  as  the  westerly 
■wzes  panning  these  downward  slopes  rapidly  ascend 
od  aotnally  oarry  off,  instead  of  depcMiting,  mtHstoTe. 

greatest  of  Judna's  sons  Uved  within  daily  sig^t 
f  this  extraordiDary  r^on,  which  mahee  a  profound 
npression  an  even  the  pasedng  tourist.  David  fled 
lom  Saul  into  this  land,  Jeremiah  at  Anathoth  and 
tnos  ct  TAoih  were  botii  bom  on  tiie  my  edge 
[  this  awful  deser^  and  its  imagtfy  eokran  theu 
litanj^  B  was  bene  that  John  the  Baptirt  began 
■  miawHi,  Mid  Jiasos  Chxial  Himself  w*  nily  was 
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there  in  His  forty  days*  tiial,  but  as  tiie  deaert  oeepa 
up  abnoet  to  Bethany  itaelf,  His  eyes  must  veiy  fm> 
quently  hav«  soannea  its  hills  and  valleys. 

The  one  wide  outkwk  of  Jerusalem  is  across  this 
region,  and  Bethlehem,  Etam,  Teko^,  and  HebnHi 
were  aJl  near  the  borders  of  the  wUdecDsss. 

Nevertheless  it  was  in  this  iacJated,  harrra,  and 
rooky  land  of  Judsa,  with  the  wildernoes  ever  in  their 
sij^t,  that  the  Hebrew  race  developed  their  natural 
KMiius — braced  by  the  hardness  of  their  lot  to  a  deeper 
mith  in  their  God.  Here  gave  atteiaoce  psoihet  and 
seer :  here  too  they  survived,  protected  by  thedr 
poverty  and  their  mountain  heights,  136  years  aftec 
the  Northern  Kingdom  fell :  here  aftw  tiiwr  exile 
ti^  once  again  established  themselves:  and  hsra 
throo^  all  thMr  history  the^,  to  a  Tmurkable  extent, 
maintained  the  purity  of  their  race  from  oontaminatian 
by  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  whose  homes  wen 
within  Rf^t  of  their  territory  on  every  side. 

Hebron  ( Jg.  1 10*),  the  earlier  centre  of  the  monarchy, 
oeenmed  in  ancient  times  a  hilltop  in  a  8hdt«ed  and 
frnmul  valley  Moid  the  actual  hidlands  of  Jodah,  in 
tonoh  to waidi  the  soath  with  the  NIgebftile  home  ol  1h« 
pastoml  patriarchs.  A  desire  to  ooonpy  a  point  more 
oratral  in  his  dominitms  doubtless  ii^ueoced  David 
to  occuOT  the  extiaordinarily  defencdve  site  of  Jwa- 
saJem.  The  aty  of  the  Jebusites,  which  David  took, 
ocouped  a  narrow  ridge  with  the  Kedron  Valley  on 
the  east  and  the  south,  and  the  v^Iey^-aitwwazdi 
oalled  the  l^rropoeon — on  the  west.  It  was  a  position 
of  natural  strength,  made  doubtless  almost  impregnable 
by  great  walls,  oo[nous  spring— OlhOD — iriiich 

burst  forth  from  under  the  oity  was  evra  at  that  time 
reached  from  within  the  walls  by  a  lon^  and  oompli- 
oated  system  of  tunnels.  From  the  time  of  David 
onward  the  aty  oommeooed  to  expand,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  lattv  kings  of  Judah,  it  covered  an  area 
piobafaly  as  extmsive  as  the  existhig  old  walled4n 
city,  tiioof^  the  walls  of  those  days  nu  a  good  deal 
further  south  than  they  do  at  present. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Judtean  plateau  there 
were  a  number  of  fortified  posts,  among  the  more 
important  of  ndiioh  were  the  two  Bsthoroiu,  guarding 
the  pass,  Oh^henh  ol  Benjamin,  KirUth  Jeutm, 
OhtMlMi,  G!ftMh  H  Jodah,  OedK  and  Betkmr. 

Bnt  it  was  in  the  lowland,  the  Shaphd^  that  the 
great  wmtests  took  place,  especially  in  the  early  days^ 
when  the  Hiilistines  were  a  real  menace  to  Che 
Hebrews.  This  lowland  r^on  is  out  off  from  th» 
hif^Iands  by  a  series  of  valleys  running  north  ud 
south.    It  is  an  area  of  rich  verdure  and  freshness. 

"  Th«  nllen  slao  ve  ooverod  over  with  grsto, 
Thej  ihoat  for  Jof,  they  also  ■ing." — (n.  6613.) 

TbiB  teaon  too  is  remarkaUe  for  its  oaves— notably 
round  Beit  Jebrbi — whidi  were  doubtless  much  used 
as  hiding<p)aces  in  the  old  border  warfare.  Here  was 
KelUh  (1  8.  23)  and  AdnUam,  David's  stroiudu^ 
and  on  its  western  header  lay  Qeiei.  The  Ytmf  (tt 
Sorek  near  the  Camp  ol  Dan  is  full  oi  memories  of 
Samson.  BathslwmMl^  now  Ain  Shems,  Tlmnath, 
now  'nbnah,  and  Zorah,  now  Surah — all  within  sight 
of  each  otiier — are  connected  witii  his  mem<»nr.  Here 
too,  probablv,  was  the  battle  with  the  FniUstinea 
when  the  Ark  was  captured,  and  later  up  this  vaUey 
the  milch  kine  oame  lowing,  dragging  back  to  Betb- 
shemeah  the  Ark  which  had  proved  so  bteful  to  the 
HiUistines  (1  S.  6).  Ihe  Vale  ol  Elah  a  Uttle  furtiur 
south,  near  the  neigh  bouihood  of  Sboeoh,  now 
EOmweikeh,  is  &mous  as  the  soeaie  of  the  great  dunsi 
of  David  and  CkiUatii  (I  &  17).  attUl  farther  loaai 
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lay  the  frontier  fortress,  Hamhah*  the  birthplace  of 
Mioah,  now  Tell  Sandahannah,  a  ute  partially  ex- 
oavated.  and  near  to  it  is  Beit  Jebrin,  whioh  marks 
the  site  of  the  bmous  Greek  oitj  of  Elentheropolis. 

(6)  LasUy  we  have  on  the  south  the  Negeb*  meaning 
the  "  dry  land,"  bat  translated  in  BY  unially  as 
**tl»  Sonth"  (<aen.  I29.  13i,3,  20i,  2463,  eto.)- 
This  re^on  is  of  great  importanoe  in  oonnexion  with 
the  hifftory  of  the  patriandis.  It  is  **the  steppe 
re^on  whioh  forms  the  tranmtion  of  the  true  desert," 
the  more  southerly  parte  oooasts  of  rolling  ridges 
Tunning  east  and  west  for  about  60  miles,  beyond 
whioh  IB  the  nttetW  nninhaUtaUe  desert.  Even  the 
N^b  is  nnsoited  to  any  settled  habit*l^on,  and 
enwpt  dniinf^  the  Byzantine  period — ^iriien  it  is  pos- 
sible that  ohmaUo  conditions  were  better — the  only 
inhabitante  were  always  nomadB.  Of  8Uoh  were  the 
patriarohs  when  they  dwelt  there  with  theix  flocks 
and  herds.  As  in  all  life  under  suoh  conditions  exkl 
wells  are,  on  account  of  their  eoanaty,  of  great  yune. 
They  are  a  frequent  subject  of  strife^  and  the  digger 
ol  a  good  well  has  done  a  deed  to  niake  his  name 
Xflmembeced  to  succeeding  geaucations.  Beenh«ba  is 
to-day  one  of  the  few  sites  peopled — and  that  only 
reomtly — by  settled  inhabit«iits.  Its  anoient  wem 
have  been  cleaned  out,  and  the  water,  pumped  up  by 
ownee,  is  supplied  to  all  the  houses. 

Further  south  lie  the  famous  spings,  Ain  Oudeiat 
and  Ain  Kodai^  widoh  belonged  to  tlw  ndtMi  of  KadMk 
BVBW,  iriiere  the  ahildnn  of  Isiaef  ppent  neoily 
forty  years.  These  springa  made  life  possible — for 
nomads — but  it  most  nave  been  a  hard  one,  and  it 
can  be  well  believed  that  the  spoil  of  Canaan  Inoudit 
by  the  twelve  spies  must  have  se^ed  wondenul 
indeed.  To  txibee  emersing  from  sutdi  an  environ* 
meat,  Fhkstine  was  without  doubt  a  land  "  flowing 
with  milk  and  hraey  "  (Nu.  1325-27). 

XL  The  Jordan  Fattey.— The  great  rift  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Palestine  oommenoee  geograf^- 
oally  far  to  the  north  as  the  Valley  el  Bukaa,  between 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  it  runs  on  as  el 
ArabfUi  far  sonth  of  the  Dead  8ea,  indeed  it  is  con- 
tinued on  to  ^  Qulf  of  Akaba.  The  part  of  the 
valley  connected  with  Palestine  is  at  once  the  deepest 
and  the  most  varied.  The  JordUl  "  the  deeoender  " 
arises  by  three  (important)  beads.  The  longest  and 
most  direct  is  the  river  HasbSny,  whioh  rises  in  a 
Qoiet  pool  KW.  of  Hasbayi^  whence  it  runs,  first 
torong^  woody  banks,  and  then  in  a  deep  cleft  be- 
tween Hermon  and  Jebel  D^iar,  a  spur  01  Lebanon. 
The  second  and  most  lemstrkable  source  is  that  at 
BMias— onoe  Fanias,  a  suiotnaTy  Fan — ^whera  a 
full-grown  river  bants,  ice-cold,  out  of  the  foot  of 
Hermon.  In  NT  times  OMUea  PhU^pI  stood  here, 
and  the  association  of  Peter's  ocnieasion,  "  Thou  art 
the  Christ  "  (Mt.  I616),  with  this  spot  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  should  be 
located  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  spurs  of  Hermon. 
The  tiiiid  sonioe  is  at  Tell  el  KSdi,  uie  raobalde  ute 

anoimt  Dan  {thon^  this  may  actually  have  been 
at  Banias),  the  northern  limit  of  the  land  of  Palestine, 
where  the  water  of  the  river  Leddan  bubbles  up  from 
the  ground  in  a  couple  of  pools.  These  three  streams 
come  together  about  1^  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  in 
a  plain  6  miles  wide,  but  the  new-made  river  soon 
loses  itself  in  a  great  paf^rrus  marsh.  ^liB  again 
opMis  into  a  shaUow  triangular  lake.  Lake  Hmeh, 
considered,  without  suffident  grounds,  to  be  the  Waters 
tt  Herom  of  Joe.  115-6.  Lake  Huleh  is  some  7  feet 
above  aea  level,  and  from  this  the  Jordan  deBoends  in 
kes  than  9  miles  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  680  f oet  below 


sea  level.  The  Lake  of  Galilee  is  12}  miles  kmg, 
and  at  ita  widest,  8  miles  across.  The  tope  oi  the 
steep  hills  to  east  and  west  are  largely  vokianio,  and 
this,  and  the  abeenoe  of  trees,  make  them  look  fasie 
and  menacing  when  the  sjoing  verdure  is  gone.  Along 
the  north  shozee  then  are  deuas— d  Qhuweir  (Qeime- 
saret)  and  d  Bataihah.  These  axe  legions  of  giest 
fertility,  and  only  require  more  extensive  cultivation 
to  prodnce  wonderful  leeolts.  When  the  oleanders 
on  the  lake-aide  are  in  bloom,  the  soenery  is  most 
beautiful.  To  the  south  of  the  lake  the  great  plain — 
the  ancient  lake  bottom — is  4  miles  wide,  and  stntohes, 
of  vaning  bveadth,  sill  the  way  to  the  Dead  8ea. 
Kear  we  eiit  of  the  Jordan,  at  es-Semakh,  the  Hidb- 
Damascus  Railway  touches  the  lake.  At  both  ends  of 
the  lake  the  river-mouths  are  fordable.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  clear  and  fresh  ;  it  aboouds  in  firii,  bnt 
the  fishing  industry  is  but  little  developed.  To-day 
Uiere  is  but  one  squalid  town,  Tiberias,  and  three 
villages  on  the  shores,  but  in  NT  times  no  less  thu 
eleven  cities  and  towns  flouxished-  near  the  shores. 
Along  the  north  shore  wen  the  Jewish  <itMt  of 
Magdsla,  Capemaam.  BethasJda,  and  a  little  inland, 
on  the  hills,  Chorazin ;  to  the  east  were  the  Greek 
citiee,  Gergesa,  Gamala.  Hippos,  and  Gadara.  On  the 
west  side  were  Tariohen,  Siunahris,  and  Tiberias. 

From  this  lake  the  Jordan  plain  deeoends  65  mike 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  1290  feet  below  sea-leveL  Ihe 
river  has  oat  oat  for  itaeU  a  deepsr  bed  from  90  to 
ISO  feet  below  the  level  of  the  old  lake  bottom.  This 
is  known  as  the  Zor,  and  in  ttie  OT  as  the  (lit. 
"  pride")  fwelling  of  Jordan  (Jer.  125.  4919*  SO44)- 
Here  in  this  deeper  channel  the  mud^  river  winds 
and  twists  for  nearly  200  miles  between  rank  and 
taiwled  troucal  vegetation— once  the  haunt  of  liooa 
and  other  oangeious  beasts— «nd  at  oertain  amaom, 
when  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  of  HennoiD,  tiie 
rivra  overflows  its  banks  in  places  over  an  area  nearly 
a  mile  wide  (Jos.  34).  The  iniportant  tribotaiiee  of 
the  Jordan  are  the  Yarmnk,  the  Hieromax  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok  (Qen.  3222*). 

The  Jordan  is  easily  forded  at  many  places,  ander 
normal  conditions,  but  what  made  it  so  efficient  s 
frontier  was  not  merely  the  water,  but  the  dangers  of 
the  route  from  man  and  beiMt,  the  scorching  pli^  on 
either  mde,  and  the  long  deeoents  by  zooky  moantain 
paths  to  reach  its  level. 

Jericho  originally  nestled  just  below  the  western 
hills,  and  owed  its  importance  to  its  positioa  astride 
a  splendid  spring  ana  to  its  guarding  the  ancdeat 
road  bom  the  vaUey  into  the  heart  of  the  hill  ooontry 
— the  xoad  down  miioh  Elijah  and  Eluha,  together 
loi  the  last  time,  desoanded. 

The  Dead  Sea,  1280  feet  bdow  sea  level,  is  acme 
48  miles  long  1^  12  broad,  and  xeadiee  a  depth  of 
1300  feet.  It  Uee  between  parallel,  semi-preoipttons, 
bare  mountain  ranges,  whioh  in  many  {daces,  espe^allii 
on  the  east  side,  foil  sheer  into  the  water.  Tlie  onl} 
tritmtaxy  stxeam,  besides  the  Joxdan,  is  the  Hojib  01 
Anon.  Hie  northon  thxee-fooxtlu;  where  the  sea  it 
deep,  is  cut  oB  from  the  shallow  southern  qoutca 
(about  11  feet  deep)  by  a  peooliax  peidnBula,  el  liaAOi 
"  the  tongue."  In  this  southern  bay  the  water  ie  ac 
saturated  with  salt  that  it  crystaUises  oat  on  thi 
bottom  of  the  sea.  On  the  avexage  the  water  oon' 
tains  25  per  cent,  of  mineral  salts,  about  five  timei 
that  of  the  ooean.  Althoo^  no  lifeoan  exist  in  sad| 
water,  small  fish  and  lower  fcims  of  life  inhabit  thi 
shallows  and  pools  along  the  shore  where  biackiBl 
springs  dilate  the  watex.  Bird  life  is  abundant  ai 
many  spots  on  the  idioxe.  There  axe  submaiino  dei 
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posits  of  uphalt,  aa  large  masses  have  at  times  floated 
bo  the  Bor&oe,  and  probably  petroleum  also  ooours 
in  iilaaeB.  Fossibly  the  tsamtion  of  the  oatastrophe 
to  tlie  "  (Htase  c£  the  plain  "—the  Bite  of  T^oh  ia 
not  known— originated  in  some  conflagration  of 
petroleum  in  this  region  (p.  152). 

III.  The  district  East  of  Jordan,  known  in 
OT  as  Abarim  or  "  (those  on)  the  other  side."  is 
richer  and  more  varied  than  that  to  the  west.  To  the 
nwth  of  Palestine  proper,  noxth-eaat  of  Harmon,  ia 
(he  Ghotoh  or  plain  tn  Damasens,  a  great  oa^  of 
watered  gardens  and  orchards,  irrigated  By  the  Barada 
or  Abua  and  the  Awaj  or  Pharpar,  rivers  which 
Snally  lose  themBelvee  in  marshy  lakee  to  the  east  of 
the  city.  The  real  East-Jordan  land  is  divided  into 
fear  parte  by  the  deep  diannels  of  the  three  rivers, 
Jie  l^rmuk,  tiie  Zcffka,  and  Uie  Ifejib.  All  tlie  land 
aort^  of  the  Yarmuk  and  south  of  the  Sermon  and 
ihe  Damascus  phun  teoave  in  the  OT  the  general  name 
d  BashU  (Na.2l33-3S*);  in  the  NT  time  it  formeda 
axge  part  of  the  tetraieltf  of  Philip,  though  much  was 
lenominated  by  the  Nabattean  Arab  king.  To-day 
t  is  politically  included  under  tiie  general  name  of 
lie  ^uran.  This  region  is  by  no  means  homogeneous 
tnd  ifl  ^vided  ^j^ysioal  diSerenoes.  Bordering  the 
"Jppot  Jordan  Valley  on  the  east  side  lies  the  black 
date«n  of  the  Jaulan  witii  its  double  row  of  extinct 
roloanoes.  In  NT  times  it  was  known  as  Gaulanitis, 
iriiile  in  the  OT  the  nty  Golan,  one  of  the  "  oitiee 
>f  refuge  "  which  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  later  name  was 
dtuated  here.  Bunmng  east  of  the  Jaulan  is  the 
'  hollow  "  plain  of  the  Hauran  ^per,  a  district  lying 
ower  than  its  n^^bonn,  oonusting  of  a  vast  iraeat- 
^rowing  expanse  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Hie 
southern  part  also  has  the  looal  modern  name  of  en 
Kukra.  This  whole  district  in  the  NT  days  was 
called  Auranitis  and  in  the  OT  Hauran  (Ezek.  47i6, 
i8) — the  an<aent  name  has  thus  remarkably  survived, 
rhe  very  ext«tnTe  ruins  of  towns,  built  of  black 
aasalt  blocks,  not  inCreqncotly  covered  with  Greek 
juoriptions,  shows  that  in  the  early  Christian  oentnries 
iua  district  was  thickly  inhabited.  East  again  of  the 
Hauran  is  the  Leja,  a  great  area  of  lava,  some  20  feet 
ligh  and  24  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide.  It  is  a  wild 
-egion,  in  i^oh  the  most  intricate  paths  throu^  the 
latuial  oracks  in  the  lava  lead  to  Druze  villages 
ridden  away  out  of  reach  of  the  Turks.  The  Greek 
rrittBTB,  contemporary  with  the  NT,  called  this  and 
k  nmilar  outflow  of  lava  to  the  north  of  it  a  Trachon, 
uid  the  district  Traebonltto.  South  of  the  Leja  we 
nave  the  Jebel  Hauran  (also  called  the  Jebel  Druz 
because  it  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Druzee]  a  group 
jf  extinct  volcanoes  riiting  in  places  to  nearly  6000  feet. 
Chis  IB  Mount  Asalmofl  3  the  Greek  writers  and  per- 
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haps  "  Mount  Bashan  "  of  the  OT.  Between  the 
Yarmuk  and  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok  is  the  fortile.  onoe 
wdl-wooded,  disUiot  of  Jebel  Ajlun.  Hoe  ware  many 
of  the  Snat  dties  of  the  DaovoUi — Gadara,  Fella, 
Dion,  (%rasa,  Alula,  and  Kapitolias.  The  remaining 
members  of  this  league  ctf  Greek  free  oities  were 
mostly,  so  far  as  they  have  bom  identified,  in  the 
near  neighbourhood.  Hippos  was  only  just  across 
the  Yarmuk  near  Gadara,  Philadelphia  (once  Raaotil 
Ammon,  now  Ammftn)  on  die  hi^ier  readies  of  the 
Jabbok  on  the  south.  Kanatha,  the  most  easterly 
member  of  the  league,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Jebol 
Hauran,  and  Soytnopotis,  the  most  westerlv,  was 
alone  irest  of  the  Jordan.  Farts  of  this  Jebel  Ajlun 
district  in  NT  times  were  included  in  Ptfisa.  In  the 
OT  this  district  is  the  northern  "  Halt  Gllead  "  or 
•<  rest  of  Gilead  "  (Dt.  3i3,  Jos.  125).  distriot 
between  the  Zerka  and  the  Mojib  or  Anion  is  known 
as  the  Belka,  and  is  administered  from  NablQs ;  it 
consiste  of  rolling  downs,  a  pastoral  country.  In  the 
NT  it  formed  the  main  part  of  Fenea :  it  was  a 
Jewish  district,  in  oontrast  with  Samaria  to  its  west 
and  Deoapolis  to  the  north.  Jews  often  traversed 
this  land  oetwerai  Galilee  and  Jud«a  to  avoid  hostile 
Samaria  (c/.  Mk.  10 1).  In  the  OT  this  forms  the 
southern  Half  Gttead  "  (Dt.  3i8,  Jos.  124)-^  two 
half-Gileads  making  •<  Um  Lan4  of  OlM  (Nu.  32i, 
29,  Jos-  175,6),  and  Moont  GIM  (Geo.  3l2i,25|. 
Tt  is  also  designated  the  Mbhor  or  "  plain  country. ' 
The  region  south  of  the  Sfojih,  which  is  to-day  under 
the  Governor  of  Kerak  (the  ancient  KIT  ot  Noah), 
was  in  OT  times  the  mun  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Moab.  althondi  this  lacpon  at  times  extended  north 
of  the  Honb  (Ainon)  ena  to  Hadeba.  The  country 
is.  as  we  should  expect  from  the  OT,  a  great  pasCure- 
l;^id  for  sheep  and  goats  (c/.  2  K.  34}. 

In  the  NT  this  land  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Nabatteans,  as  was  all  the  district  further  south 
and  muoh  of  that  to  the  east  of  the  districts  mentioned 
above.  The  centre  of  thtoir  kingdom  was  at  Petra,  and 
UiMT  influence  was  wide.  Damascus  fell  into  their  bands 
in  87  B.C.  Their  'whole  land  was  known  as  AraUa ; 
it  is  to  some  part  of  this  territory  that  Paul  refers 
when  he  writes  (Gal.  I17), "  1  went  away  into  Arabia." 

Uteraton.— G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  QtograpKy  of 
thfi  Holy  Land;  C.  F.  Kent,  Biblical  QtograpKy  and 
Ili^ory ;  E.  Huntington,  Palestine  and  its  Transforma- 
tion; Sooin,  revised  by  Bensinger  (1912),  Baedeker^s 
Palestine  and  l^ffia;  Falestioe  Exjdotataon  FUnd's 
Surv^  of  Western  PaUdine,  Survey  0/  Eastern  Pales- 
tine, Qvarterly  Statements,  1869-1914:  special  articles 
in  HDB,  HSDB.  DCG,  EB.  EBi;  G.  A.  Smith,  Atlas 
to  the  Historical  Qeographsf  the  Sotjf  land ;  Guthe^ 
Biba-Atlaa. 
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1.  The  name  Hebrew.— Br  <ar  the  greater  part  of  tho  OT 
ma  written  in  Hebrew,  the  rest  is  in  Araiuaio  (below). 
The  name  Hebrew  oomea  from  the  Or.  'Eppatoi,  in  Lat. 
HelH«ea0,  which  repreeente  the  Aram.  'e&Af4^=Hob. 
'  ibhri.  In  the  OT,  however,  'tftArl  is  not  the  name  of  the 
language,  but  of  the  people  who  spoke  it,  and  is  oaed 
bylDreiKperB(«.{r* den.  3di4 ;  Ex,  1x6 ;  IS. 46,g,  14xi) 
and  uiaeutes  to  distingoiah  tbomBelvw  from  for- 
eigners (e.?.  Ex.  2ii,  3i8;  Dt.  Ifii2 ;  Joo.  The 
OT  name  for  the  language  is  Jaoiah  (2  K.  1826,36 ; 
Keh.  1324),  just  aa  the  later  literature  deeoribee  the 
IsraeUtes  as  tht  Jewa  (Hag.,  Neh.,  Est.).  The  Or.  term 
iBpaXffrl  18  fint  ueed  for  the  old  Heb.  toogae  in  the 
nologue  to  Eoohu.,  c.  190  b,c.,  and  this  is  the  senao 
whioh  it  had  in  Rev.  9ii ;  ebewher©  in  0x9  ^  it 
moana,  not  Hebrew,  but  Axamau.  the  vernacular  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  (Jn.  62,  1013,17;  perhap  also 
1930,  Ber.  I616).  It  is  not  quite  oertain  whether 
*J?)3paft  in 4 Mao.  127, 16i5,and  ij'E^pt^  dtdXejcrot 
in  Ao.  2I40,  222»  2614,  refer  to  the  old  Hebrew  or  to 
the  Aramaio  of  popular  nieeoh ;  bat  the  context  in 
Ao.  2I40  makes  it  jnobaUe  that  the  former  is  in- 
tended, like  the  NT,  JosBphoe  means  by  Hebrew 
botii  the  olasnoal  language  aira  the  Aramaio  dMsot  of 
hifl  time. 

2.  Origin  of  Hebrew. — In  form  the  name  'iMrS  is 
an  adjective  need  as  a  gentilio  noun,  derived  from 
*afcAar="  pass,"  "  oroea,"  "  traverse  "  ;  henoe  'ifcArt  = 
"  one  who  crosses,"  "  one  from  the  other  side."  And 
BO,  no  doubt,  native  tradition  understood  tiie  word : 
Abram  and  his  family  were  called  B^ireuu  becnuse 
they  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Eufdirates 
^c/.  Joe.  242t,i4^),  or  of  the  Jordan,  if  the  name  arose 
in  Oanaan  ;  henoe  LXX  in  Gen.  I413  renders  "  Abram 
the  croaaer "  {6  Tepdrtft,  Aquila  i  wepairtit,  "  the  man 
from  beyond  ).  But  there  is  evidence  which  pointe 
to  a  duforent  ezplanatioD.  In  J'a  genealogy  ((Sen. 
1021,24,35-30)  aU  tin  Semitio  laoes  are  derived  from 
Bbw,  a  name  which  oo^t  propeily  to  belong  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews,  i.e.  ai  only  one  of  the 
Semitic,  raoes.  Perhaps,  then,  there  was  a  time  when 
"  Hebrews "  included  many  more  famihes  than  the 
Israelites ;  the  root  'abkar  does  not  necessarily  mean 
I0  erou  (a  river),  it  has  also  the  sense  of  to  traverse 
{No.  20i9t ;  Exek.  3328,  39i4,  etc) ;  moreover, 
there  must  be  more  tiian  an  accidental  resemblance 
between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Habiru  (p.  55),  mentioned 
in  the  Tell  el-Amama  letters  (c  1400  B.a)  as  nomad 
hordes  who  were  threatening  the  settled  population 
of  Canaan.  60  it  is  possibfe  that  Htbreioa  was  at 
first  the  name  of  a  group  of  tribes  who  invaded  Canaan 
in  the  fifteenth  century  B.a,  and  that  in  time  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  Israelites  as  the  survivors  of  these 
immigrants  from  tiie  desert,  Aooomling  to  Heb. 
takdition  the  anoestors  of  the  raoe  were  eloeely  oon- 
neoted  with  tiw  Arunnans  (aoe  Gen.  ll3»-3o  J, 


2224  Jb,  244  ff.  J,  252oP.  285  P,  2O1E,  13,14 
3l2o,24  E;  Dt.  26s),  probably  not  with  tiie  settled 
Aramseans  of  Harran  in  N.W,  Mesopotamia,  bat  with 
the  nomad  Aranueans  of  the  Syrian  desert,  who  had 
not  crossed  the  Eu^^rates.  When  the  Hebrews 
arrived  in  Canaan  they  readily  adopted  tiie  language 
of  the  oountry,  whioh  differed  bat  sl^j^t^  (it  may 
be  oonjeotored)  from  thdr  own  mother- tongoct 
But  however  we  interpret  the  tradition,  Canaan 
was  the  native  home  of  Heb.,  and  the  Canaanito  lan- 
guage its  immediate  parent.  The  earliest  evidence 
for  this  indigenous  language  comes  from  the  Tdl  A- 
Amama  tablets,  whioh  are  writtcsi  in  Babylonian  and 
addressed  to  the  E^ptian  Pharaoh  1^  omoialH  fiving 
in  Canaan  (p.  56).  OocasionaDy  words  are  exidalned 
their  eqoivaleats  in  a  language  which  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  Heb. ;  again,  wonla  and  forma  oooor  when  the 
writer  could  not  remember  the  oorteot  Bab.,  and  so 
osed  his  native  Canaanito.  Then  in  the  OT  itself  we 
have  tite  evidence  of  Canaanite  names  of  persons  and 
plaoee— Melohi»d^  KirjaUi-sepher ;  the  names 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  land  given  in  Geo. 
362o£  have  forms  whioh  are  akin  to  Heb.  {eg.  Sbobal, 
Diahon,  Zibeon,  Alvan,  Manahath,  Ithian,  etc.)  ;  and 
in  Heb,  we  find  nigA  {Ht.  "dryness")  used  for  tba 
South,  the  waterless  hill-country  S.  of  Judah  ;  ySm=^ 
"  sea  "  used  for  the  West ;  wMle  in  Is.  19i8  the  lan- 
guage ia  called  the  Up  of  Canaan.  From  the  ICoabite 
Stone  (c.  850  b.c.)  we  team  that  the  Moabites  noke 
piaotioally  the  same  toogae  as  the  Israehtes,  eaia  no 
doabt  the  other  D^hboorin^  peoples  did  the  aame^ 
with  differences  of  pronunciation.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
evidenoe  of  the  Phceniot&n  iDscriptiona.  Theoe  are 
eJmoet  all  later  than  the  sixth  c^tuir  B.a ;  meet  of 
them  bdong  to  the  fourth  oentory  and  Wtei,  by  whioh 
time  the  language  had  undergone  oonsiderable  deoi^. 
Bat  the  material  whioh  has  survi^  ppovee  that  the 
resemblanoe  between  Heb.  and  Fhow.  is  exoeedingly 
close,  and  leads  to  the  oonolasion  that  both  wen 
independent  ofishoote  of  a  common  stock,  whidi  moat 
have  been  no  other  than  the  ancient  Cbnaanite. 

S.  Place  of  Hebrew  among  the  Semltle  LuigiuigeB. — 
These  may  be  grouped  as  follows :  A.  North-Semitio, 
indnding  (1)  Ml^lonian  and  Assyrian ;  (2)  Aramaio, 
in  numerous  dialeots  ;  (3)  Canaanite,  Hebrew,  Mo»bite, 
HuEtnioian,  B.  South-Semitio,  inolading  (1)  Az&tHO; 
(2)  Ethio[ao ;  (3)  Sabtsan,  the  language  of  a  aettled 
and  civilized  race  in  8.W.  Arabia,  known  from  inscrip- 
tions. All  these  languages  have  oertain  features  in 
oonunon  e.g.  the  word-stems  or  roots  are  oompoaed 
of  three  consonaats,  though  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  was  a  stage,  before  the  historioal  pmiod,  at  wlikih 
two  oonsonanto  formed  the  root,  and  ^at  a  third 
oonsooMit  was  added  later  to  develop  tiie  root-meaiiing 
in  vwdoafl  diieotiona ;  the  oo&wmante  imther  than  the 
Towds  form  tiw  staple  vi  the  linguistio  stmotan; 
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the  noon  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
verb  vas  formed  bv  the  addition  of  pronominal  fra^ 
ments  before  or  after  to  exptesa  veri^  action ;  the 
Torb  has  two  tenses,  used  in  a  peculiar  way  ;  the  noun 
baa  two  g^idera,  maso.  and  fern.,  and  its  varioos  rela- 
tions are  ezimned  by  case-endings  (Arab.)  or  by  other 
expedimte  (Btb.,  Aram.,  etc.) ;  the  oUique  cases  of 
the  posseBsive  juononn,  and  the  pronominal  objeot  of 
the  verb,  are  expressed  by  saffiue  added  to  the  noun 
or  to  the  inflected  form  oi  the  verb  ;  except  in  proper 
names  theee  languages  do  not  lend  themselvee  to  tiie 
formation  of  compounds  ;  there  is  great  aimpliotty  in 
the  exjnession  oi  srntactioal  relations,  twioj^  in 
Anb.  and  Syr.  this  does  not  hold  good  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Heb. ;  there  are  few  adverbs.  Among 
these  Imgnagee.  Aiah.  oomee  nearer  to  the  origins 
Semitic  wan  any  other,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
mfmotony  and  isolation  of  life  in  the  desert ;  yet  there 
•KB  features  in  whicb  Heb.,  and  even  Aram.,  is  more 
■neient  than  Anbia  Hie  oanmeakm  between  Heh.  and 
Aiam.  is  paztionlaily  dose,  and  appears  in  the  earlieat 
A  mm  known  to  uB,  that  ol  t£e  insoriptionB  from 
Zenjirh  and  NSrab  in  N.  Syria  (eaily  eighth  oenturr  and 
aeventh  oentnir  B.a),  and  of  the  inacription  of  Zakkur, 
king  ctf  Hamaui  in  Central  Syria  (eighui  oentuiy  B,a) ; 
thus  the  Aiab.  aspirated  dentals  dh^  f  im  repre- 
■ented  by  the  Heb.  aad  Am,  equivaleota  dA,  z,  f ,  and 
not  by  the  nsoal  Aram,  sounds  t,  d,  f;  at  the  same 
time  the  AzaK  d  (^ad)='Eeh.  f  (f&i«)=Aram.  'ayin 
finds  its  equiv^ent  in  as  sometimes  risewhere  in 
Aramaic  The  language  of  theee  early  Aram.  insorip- 
tionB IB  thorefore  remarkably  like  that  of  the  OT. 

A,  Oianeteitatfei  of  Hebtew.— In  syatax  Heb. 
belongd  to  a  primitiTe  stage  development ;  it  has 
no  elaborated  Systran  of  expxessing  the  subordination 
of  sentences,  it  simply  co-ordinatee  them  by  the 
COD  junction  "and";  the  subtler  connexions  have 
to  be  supplied  by  thought.  Imagination  also  plays 
a  large  {Murt  in  the  use  of  the  tenses,  ^e  perfect  and 
imperfect  do  not  determine  the  date,  but  only  the 
oharaoter  of  an  actaon  as  complete  or  incomplete  ;  the 
date  most  be  learnt  from  the  oontext.  Both  tenses, 
tliecelore,  may  refer  to  the  past,  present,  and  future. 
A  pn>{rfiet  speaking  of  the  mtnre  can  use  the  perfect 
bera.nse  he  re^irds  the  event  as  already  oomjdeted 
{e.g.  Ib.  613,  9i-6;  No.  24i7 ;  Am.  63);  a  poet  can 
use  the  im perfect  of  a  past  act,  beoauae  he  jsotures 
it  aa  taking  place  under  the  eye  {e.g.  Fa.  161-30(31) ; 
Ex.  ]5s»i2,i^}.  From  this  it  wm  be  seen  that  Oeb. 
ia  better  adapted  for  poetry  than  for  the  expreeBion 
of  systematio  thoiu^t.  mien  a  writer  attempts  to 
deal  with  abetiaot  ideaa,  like  the  author  of  Eooleeiastes, 
or  to  formulate  a  dogma,  as  Ezekiel  does  in  oh.  18, 
he  beoomee  obecure  or  laboured.  Another  charaoter- 
istao  of  claeaioal  Heb.  is  the  use  of  ww  eonversive  or 
consecutive  ■with  the  perfect  to  continue  an  imperfect, 
or  wtth  tlie  jmpsrisot  to  oontinoe  a  perfect  * ;  bnt  in 
lat*  books,  moll  as  CSuonifdes,  thia  cotmoaaUm  wno 
with  the  imperfect  tends  to  be  dis}daoed  1^  toeak  uaw 
(an  ordinary  "  and  ")  with  the  perfect,  and  in  poet- 
BiUioal  Heb.  this  has  become  the  regnlar  nsage.  One 
mofle  noteworthy  feature  of  Heb.  may  be  added  here : 
it  eoooems  the  relation  between  the  vowels  and  the 
tone  or  aoceot.  In  Heb.  the  original  three  short 
Towde  d,  {,  &  are  lengthmed  under  the  tone,  or  in 
ib»  open  qrllaUe  immediately  hdon  the  kme.  In 
tha  <w  Heh,  writing  there  was  no  indication  of  vowels ; 

Ontald*  ttte  OT.  wmw  oonv.  tritb  the  impt  ooom  Id  the 
Uoafaita  Stow,  and  tn  th«  iDK^ptfon  of  Zakknr  sMntloiiad  abovo, 
fragnHBt  A,  Bnai  ll-K;  bk  FnonloUo  vaw  ooav.  with  the  pL 
oenm     the  HafaaQtaa  and  Outhagfadaa  Tuflb  ^Jooke,  jr.-Stm. 


then  later  the  consonants  Aa,  taaw,  yoih  were  uaed  as 
vowel  letteiB,  and  finally  vowel  pomta  were  inaerted 
to  remove  amUguities  and  to  make  it  dear  how  tlw 
words  were  to  be  pronounced.  This  last  stage  oooorred 
between  the  Mishnah  (c  200  a.j>.)  and  the  rise  of  the 
Maesoretio  scdiool  (seventh  and  e^th  oentoriea  jld.). 

6.  KifaHtoal^-CSonBideting  that  the  OT  writings 
cover  a  period  of  some  thousand  years,  ttus  language 
preseate  on  the  aurfaoe  a  remarkable  uniformity  ;  but 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  labours  of  the  schools  and  to 
the  requirements  of  the  synagogue.  A  irreat  variety 
of  style  and  diction  appears  in  the  different  boohs,  and 
aaonen  and  silver  age  of  litMatuie  can  be  distinguished. 
Tne  dividing  line  may  be  drawn  in  the  oentury  after 
the  Ebdle,  in  the  time  of  Nebemiah  (c.  i60  B.O.).  The 
finest  speointens  of  Heb.  prose  are  to  be  found  in  JB, 
the  older  uacrativeB  in  Jg.,  1  and  2  S.,  I  and  2  E.,  and 
in  Dt.  For  the  purest  and  beat  oompositioos  in  poetiy 
and  ri^rthmioal  proee  we  go  to  the  ^^th  oentury 
pro^wta  and  the  anoimt  poems  in  the  historiodi  boaka. 
In  Jer..  parts  <tf  2  K..  Eiek.,  2  la..  Hag.,  Zech.  (both 
parte),  a  duutge  begins  to  be  teli,  though  it  is  not 
prominent,  in  the  language ;  the  sihrle  of  P  exhiUta 
about  the  same  signs  of  lateness  as  £^k.,  Ha^,  Zeoh., 
but  hardly  more.  The  earlier  documents  in  ^r.  and 
Neh.  reveal  a  marked  change,  which  becomes  still 
more  evident  hi  (c.  dOO  b.c).  The  Chronicler  has 
a  style  of  his  own,  which  in  nnoouthness  goes  furUm 
than  that  of  any  other  OT  writer,  while  Ko.  already 
makes  use  of  idioms  and  forms  iriiioh  are  oharacteristM 
of  the  new  Hebrew  of  the  Mishnah.  The  Heb.  frag- 
ments of  Ecclus.,  which  have  lately  00 me  to  light, 
approaoh  nearer  to  the  classical  standard  than  Ul, 
Bat,  Be.,  Dan.,  and  show  that  good  Heb.  was  written 
and  understood  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  second  century 
B.C  All  those  later  books  are  more  or  kss  affected 
by  the  growing  inflnence  of  Aram.  Some  books  of  the 
Apooiypha  besides  EooluB.  were  originally  oompoeed 
in  Heb.,  probably  modelled  upon  that  of  the  OT,  but 
also  partly  in  Aram.,  1  Mao.,  Bar.,  2  Esd.  3-14 ; 
and  l4ie  same  holds  good  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Apooa- 
hrpses,  from  c;  200  B.a  to  10  a-O.,  viz.  Enoch,  Jubdees, 
Ascension  of  Ibises  (}  in  Aiaao.),  Teat,  of  Twelve  Fatr.. 
Vm.  of  8d.  Theee  bookB,  of  w4iidi  the  oiigiuali  an 
now  lost,  bridged  over  tiie  interval  between  tiie  later 
Heb.  of  the  OT.  and  the  new  Bab.  of  the  Minhnah. 

6.  Hebnw  Sopphnted  by  Aniule.— Before  the 
latest  books  of  we  OT.  were  written,  Heb.  had  bcson 
to  give  place  to  Aram,  in  popular  qweoh,  but  it  held  its 
own  as  the  language  of  religion  and  of  the  aohook. 
Already  the  compiler  of  Esr.-Neh.,  *A  probably  the 
Chronicler,  e.  300  B.a,  tnmscribea  large  pornons  from  an 
Aram,  work,  and  similariy  the  author  of  Dan.  (c  170 
B.O.)  usee  both  languages.  By  this  time, the  Hacoabean 
period,  although  Heb.  was  read  and  understood,  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  had  learnt  to  speak  Aram.  The 
*'  holy  tongue  "  was  cultivated  only  ^  kamsd. 
What  the  Heb.  language  became  m  th^  hands  ia 
seen  m  the  Mishnah,  the  traditional,  oral  Uw  oodifled 
in  both  Talmuds,  whioh  reached  its  preeent  ofiioial 
form  c  200  i.d.  ;  and  later  still  in  the  varioue  inde^ 
pendent  Midrashim. 

7.  The  Haasorah.— The  MS8.  of  the  Heh.  OT  are 
all  comparatively  late,  five  or  six  oentoriee  later  than 
the  great  uncial  HSS.  of  the  NT.  The  oldest  ^b. 
MS.  with  a  date  attached  which  can  be  accepted  with 
confidence  is  the  Codex  Bal^loniotts  at  Petrognd, 
oontaining  l8.-MaL,  916  A.D.  Moreover,  all  Heb. 
MSS.  belong  to  one  reoenaion  or  type,  whioh  was  settled 
by  ttie  minute  oare  of  the  soholus  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth   centuries  a,b.,  known  as  Massoretee,  the 
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gaaidiuu  of  MassSrah,  t.«.  traditioH,  who  fixed  the 
text,  jaotaoted  it  by  mlee,  and  determined  how  it 
was  to  be  read  and  interpreted.  And  before  the 
Massoretto  era  great  oare  most  have  been  devoted  to 
the  text,  for  it  was  substantially  the  same  in  the  second 
to  fourth  oentnriee,  as  quotations  in  the  Tahnud  show  ; 
bat  in  the  preceding  ages  it  underwent  the  naaal 
vldssitDdeBf  and  to  leooTar  the  eariier  state  of  Ubio  text 
we  must  weigh  tiie  evidence  of  the  VersionBii^iidi  were 
all  made  long  before  the  BCastoretio  period  (pp.  40-42). 

8.  Hebrew  WrlHng. — If  we  oould  diBoover  the  anoient 
HSS.  of  the  OT,  we  shoold  find  tliat  they  wete  not 
written  in  the  "  square  oharaoter  "  used  in  onr  present 
and  printed  editions.  The  Jews  have  preserved 
the  leooUtiotion  id  a  ofaange  made  from  the  Jfebnv 
ohaxaoter  to  the  Aaayrian  {i.e.  Syrian  or  Aram.),  and 
tlunr  aaoribed  it  to  Bsra  (Talm.  B.  San.,  21b).  In 
xewiy  the  change  was  gradual,  and  not  the  work  of 
one  man  or  of  one  ago.  The  Heb.  character  used  by 
the  OT  writers  was  the  old  Semitic  alphabet,  found  on 
the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Aram,  and  Fhoen.  insoriptdona, 
and  the  Heb.  inaoriptiona  disoomed  at  Siloam  (c  700 
B.C.),  at  Samaria  (written  on  fa^ments  of  pottery), 
at  Gezer  (?  sixth  century),  and  osed  on  Heb.  seals  and 
coins,  tiie  process  by  which  Uie  anoient  script  was 
modified  into  the  square  character  may  be  traced  in 
the  Aram,  papyri  and  inscriptions ;  in  ita  developed 
form  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  along  wiih  the  Aram, 
speech.  When  the  tiwsition  took  place  we  do  not 
Imow  for  certain;  it  must  have  been  before  the 
Oiriatiaa  era  (see  Mt  5i8).  The  Heb.  MSS.  which 
lay  before  the  LXX  translators,  except  probably  the 
USS.  of  the  Pentatench  ftranslated  thiid  century  B.a), 
most  have  been  mitten  in  an  eariy  form  of  the  iqnan 
character, 

Aramale  is  the  name  given  in  the  OT  iteelf  to  the 
langoage  in  which  some  parts  of  it  are  written,  viz. 
Ban.  24b-738;  Ezr.  48-6x8,  712-36;  two  words  in 
Qm.  3I47 ;  and  the  glow  Jer.  lOxi.  Ilvperiy  Aramaic 
fa  ihfi  name  oi  the  peofde  who  spoke  it,  Aram  or 
Svriana.  This  branch  of  the  Semitic  stock  inhabited 
Hesopotunia  and  N.  Syria,  in  many  tribes  and  settle- 
ments. Their  language  spread  fu*  and  wide,  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Ei^x>t,  from  the  mountains  of  Kurdi- 
stan to  Cappadooia.  It  was  used  for  oommaroe  and 
diplomat^  in  the  ei^th  century  B.a,  as  we  know 
from  ^e  Aram,  insonptions  on  weights  and  contracts 
from  Nineveh,  and  from  2  K.  I826 ;  and  kn^  before 
900  B,a  the  Aram,  speech  and,  perhaps,  wiittng  were 
widely  spread  all  over  Syria,  and  bad  token  the  place 
of  the  Bab.  cuneiform  of  five  hundred  years  earlier 
(Tell  d-Amama  taUete,  e.  1400  B.a).  In  Palestine, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  supplanted  HeK  in  the  end ;  h«noe 
neariy  all  the  Semitio  words  quoted  in  the  NT  are 

The  di^eota  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads : 
Eastern  Aram,,  including  (1)  Syriao,  spoken  at  Edessa 
in  N.W.  Mesopotamia,  (2)  the  dialect  of  the  Bab. 
Talmud,  (3)  Mandaic ;  and  Western  Aram.,  including 
(1)  the  dialect  of  N,  and  Central  Syria,  tepresented  by 
tiie  oldest  Aram,  iaaoriptions  from  the  eighth  centut;^ 
onwards ;  (2)  Egyptaan  Aram.,  found  ohieS^  on  papyri 
from  the  fiftii  century  onwards ;  the  inscnption  bom 
TSma  in  N,  Arabia,  the  insoriptions  from  Cappadooia 
and  on  ooins  of  Taraus  reveal  a  dialect  of  ^e  same  type ; 
(3)  Biblical  Aram.:  (4)  Nabataean  ;  (6)  Pahnyrene  ; 
f6)  the  Aram,  of  Taigoms  Onkelos  on  tiie  Pent^  and 
Jimathaa  on  tiw  Ftophets;  (7)  Gafibean  Aiun.,  in 


the  Jerasalem  Talmud  and  certain  HjdrSahlm — the 
dialect  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles ;  (8) 
C9iriBtian  Ptdeetinian  Aram.,  in  teanslations  of  the 
Gospels  from  e.  the  fifth  century  a.d,  ;  (9)  Samaritan ; 
(10)  the  Aram,  of  the  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa, 
and  the  "  Jerusalem "  Targum  on  the  Ptentatenoh. 
The  Aram,  of  the  OT  is  most  oloseljr  r^ted  to  the 
dialects  ntoken  in  and  anmnd  ^lestine,  to  noa. 
(2),  (4),  (6).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  thai  the  Jowa 
leenit  Aram,  in  Babjdon  and  brought  it  home  witit 
them  ;  it  was  there  already ;  they  leamt  it  by  inter- 
course with  their  neighboars  in  Paleetine,  The  Axanu 
of  Dan.  is  different  m>m  t^e  dialect  which  was  sptAm 
in  Babyloaia  at  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Utantom.  —  Hebrew.  Oramman:  (1)  elemeataiy, 
A.  B.  Davidson",  (McFady^);  Wood  and  I^wdiester; 
(2)  advanced,  Gesenuis-Kautzsdi  **  (tr.  Cowley) ; 
Driver,  r«w«a  in  Heb.* ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Beb.  Syntax  ; 
Ewald,  SyTitax  of  the  Heb.  Language;  Stade,  Lekrbuek 
der  HA.  Oramrmitik;  K&nig,  Lekr^bdude  der  BA. 
Sprache,  2  vols.,  and  Syntag.  Leidcons :  J?e&.  and 
Engl.  LeaeietM,  ed.  hy  Brown,  Dihmr,  Briggs;  Qeeenios- 
Buhl,  BA.  yind  Aram.  WmerhueK " ;  Kimhi.  Badi- 
cwm  Liber,  ed.  by  Biesenthal  u.  Leorecht ;  Oc/Uah 
W'ochlah  (a  dictionary  of  the  MaseOrah),  ed.  by  Prems- 
dorff.  Concordances  :  B.  Davidson,  1876  ;  the  con- 
cord, publ.  at  Warsaw,  1883  ;  Mandelkem  (the  fuUert 
ooncom.  pnU.);  also  a  smaller  edition;  Noldias, 
Concordaniiae  Partievlanm  £Hrr.-Chiild.t  Jeoa  edition, 
1734. 

Anunalo  (Biblical). — Grammars:  Eautzsoh.  Oram. 
des  Bibliach-  Aramataehen  ;  Murti,  Oram,  der  bibliscJt- 
aramaiscJten  Sprache.  Lexioons:  Levy,  Chaldai»che» 
Worterbvch ;  and  the  Heb.  Lexioons  above. 

Aramale  (Targums,  Talmud,  Midrash). — Orammazs : 
8tra<^  n.  Signed,  LehH>.  der  neuhebrdiachen  Sprtiekt; 
Dalman,  Oram,  dea  j^uch-paloMinisehen  Aramaiseh, 
and  Die  WorU  Jtau ;  Segal,  MiSnaie  BArew  ;  Uar- 
goUs,  Manual  cflke  Aram.  Language  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmvd  ;  Merx.  Chrestomaihia  Taroumiea.  Lexioons : 
Plenug  ArutA,  ed.  Kohnt,  8  vou.;  Levy,  Okald. 
WSrterbveh  (aboTc),  and  NevhAr&ieche*  u.  ChakU- 
ieches  WSrierbveh,  4  vols. ;  Dalman,  Aram.-it.  nevhA. 
W9rterbveh  ;  Marcus  Jastrow,  Diet.  <^  the  Tory.,  the 
Talm.  BaUi  and  TeruOialmi,  and  As  MidnOie  Lit.. 
8  vols. 

I^M. — Grammara :  Brookebnann,  Syrieehe  Oram- 
matik*;  NOldeke,  Ss/r.  Oram.,-  Duval.  TraiU  it 
Oram.  Syriaque.  Lexicons:  Payne-Smith,  Thtiavnu 
Syriacus,  2  vols.  ;  J.  Payne-Smith,  Syriae  Dictionary. 

AraUe. — Grammars:    (1)  elnnentaiy*  Ttatoher. 
Arab.Orammar;  (2)advanoed,Wiuht,.ilni&.aimfiMwr*, 
2  vols. ;  Vwnier,  Orammaire  AraSe,  2  vols.  Laxiooiis: 
Lane,  Arabie-Engli^  Lexicon,  8  parts;  Kuimizrii  | 
Diet,  arabe^fran^it,  2  vols. ;  Wortabe^  Arab.-Bu^.  \ 
Diet. 

The  SemlUe  Langaages. — Wri^t,  Loc^wres  an  lie 
Com-parnt  ve   Orammar        the  Semitic   Languagei ;  j 
NoIiMeo,  Semitic  Languages,  in  EE      and  BeOrSge 
zur  semitisdien  Sprachmsaensehaft ;  Lagarde,  UAer-  \ 
aieht  Hber  die .  .  .  BUdung  der  Nomina  ;  Barth,  Die 
NominaWildung  in  den  semitischen  Sprachen  * ;  Zim- 
mem,  Vergleiekende  Oram,  der  sem.  Sprachen;  Brothel-  ' 
mann,  Orundries  der  vergleichenden  Oram,  der  aem.  | 
Sprai^en,  2  vols,  (abbreviated  and  tr.  into  Frwiofa,  1 
Pr6cis  de  Linguialiqve  Simitique) ;  Lidzbanki,  Iford- 
senutMcAe  Epigrafhik  ;  Coote,  North-SemUie  Inaerip- 
iione. 
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By  pBiHotpAL  JOHN  SKINNER 


L  PORHATION  OP  THE  CAHOll.— The  rtwting- 
pcmt  of  all  lurt<Hioal  inqoity  into  the  origin  of  Hm 
or  Ouun  IB  the  groapmg  and  entinwration  oi  books 
whioh  is  finmd  In  dl  Hebiew  MBS  Hid  BibkB.  and 
npBasenta  the  teadition  of  Paketinian  Judaism.  The 
Ouwn,  as  tibos  arnnged,  ooDsista  of  24  booka,  divided 
into  3  groups  as  fbllom.  L  The  Law  ;  the  6  books 
ofXcoeB.  n.  ThePlopheti:  (a)  the  Former  Prophets, 
Jos.,  Jg.,  a,  K.  (4  books) ;  (6)  the  Lattm  FioiOkete, 
Is.,  Jer.,  Erak..  the  Twelve  (Mmor)  Ptopbeta  (4  books), 
in.  The  Hagiographa  ( KOhvbim—"  writines  *') :  Fk., 
Ft^  Job ;  the  five  UegiUoth  or  Rolls  (Oa.,  Ru..  Lam., 
Ec,  Bst) ;  Dan.,  Eir  (with  VtA.),  Ch.  (11  books).! 
While  tiaditioa  varies  slightly  as  to  the  order  of  the 
books  within  the  seoond  and  third  divisions,  the 
division  itself  is  rigidly  maintained  :  there  ia  never  anv 
donbt  to  wfaioh  part  of  Canon  a  partioaUr  book 
befaiDgB.  In  the  Talmud  the  nomber  24  and  the 
timarate  daestftoation  are  so  finnly  established  that 
"The  Twenty-four,"  and  "  The  Law,  the  Prophet*, 
tod  the  Wivtingi "  are  standing  designations  for 
oanoniod  Soripttue*  The  nnmber  24  does  not  oocur 
eadier  than  tha  Apocalypse  of  Esra  (2  or  4  fisd.), 
writtm  towards  the  olose  of  the  first  Oiristian  oentaiT. 
We  lead  in  14371  that  'Esoa,  inspired  1^  the  Hofy 
Ghost,  dioteted  in  40  day^  the  wriptaiea  dsetvt^ed  at 
the  oaptniv  of  Jenisalem  in  iM  Tommes,  the  fint  24  of 
irtkkh  (the  oanooioal  books)  he  was  to  poblish  iounedi- 
atflly,  whfle  the  remainiog  70  (the  esoteric  apooalyptk) 
writings)  were  to  be  handed  down  secretly.  This 
trusparent  Bctioa,  which  dominated  Christian  theology 
down  to  the  Befoimatioa.  shows  quite  otearly  that 
Si  wM  tb»  reoogniaed  number  ci  waxmd  books  in  the 
(dndes  in  whidi  the  writer  of  4  iU.  moved.  It  is 
txne  that  his  yonnger  contemporary  Josephus  gives  the 
nnmbm  aa  Sz.  dmding  them  into  6  of^  Hoaes,  IS  at 
I^ojdietB.  and  4  ci  hymw  to  God  and  preoepta  for 
men.  Bat  this  etateonent,  while  it  toeaks  absolutely 
with  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  books,  implies 
no  disagreement  as  to  the  ooatents  of  the  Canon ;  for 
it  is  praotioally  certain  that  the  number  22  is  ooly  an 
artifioial  modinoatkm  of  the  original  24,  enggeeted  by 
tb»  number  of  \aUam  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Origen), 
and  arrived  at  by  attaching  Ru.  to  Jg.,  and  Lam.  to 
Jer.  Tba  threefold  division  can  be  teioed  ba<^  to  a 
mooh  eariier  date.  The  Qredt  translator  of  Eoolns. 
(c  130  B.G.)  alludes  to  it  three  times  in  his  short  Pro- 
logue ;  Hisre&nTedtoinawork(i)evtlacon<ef?if)bii«a) 
attributed  to  Philo  (c  a.d.  60),  and  po«i%  also  in 

>  TMi  JbwWi  Cnko  If,  M  leeudB  omtents,  idootlcal  wltb  U» 
QdrtT-nliM  booka  ot  tte  KqgllBh  OT.  tli«  dtffenKe  Id  nnobn  betas 
uxoanlad  for  br  th«  tact  tbftt  ta  am  Ttnkni  8.,  BU.  Ch..  and  Ew.- 
Neh.  an  dtvUed  Into  two  books  nch.  tad  tbat  at  ttaBtwelrc 
Minor  FRVfaeU  a  «oant«d  w  a  nmnte  Tohme. 

s  BtMmaasm'Sa.toM.wiaaiMza.  to  Jer..  JoHobw  ntms  to 

ion  MOBastWl  eats,  ■avnc  fvUstoH  oMsMi  vs.,  yttV^ao. 


Ul.  2444.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  all  three 
oases  tike  designation  of  the  Hwiogia|dia  is  vague  or 
partial,  and  not  aaeSk  as  to  impfy  that  th^  fonmed  a 
dednite  ooUeotion. 

In  this  tripartite  divisicHi,  then,  modern  investigatoia 
find  the  key  to  the  formation  of  thib  Canon.  The 
entire  absence  of  any  logical  principlo  of  dassifioaticni 
shows  ihat  it  cannot  have  been  the  act  of  a  single 
individual  such  as  Eera ;  and  the  theoiy  (propountud 
Elias  Levita  in  the  sixteenth  oentory,  and  iotroduoed 
into  Proteetont  theok^  by  the  elder  Buxtorf)  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Hen  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  ia 
not  only  destitute  of  any  solid  basis  in  Jewirii  tiaditicMi, 
but  has  been  shattered  by  the  demonstration  that  no 
such  body  as  the  Oreat  Synagogue  (at  least  in  the 
sense  of  a  pemtanent  eoolesiastioal  oommission)  ever 
existed.  AO  the  external  evidenca  at  oar  disposal,  as 
well  as  the  critical  dsterminatioD  of  the  dates  at  certain 
books,  pcnnts  to  the  eonohuion  that  the  three  divisiona 
renesent  three  sueeessive  stages  of  oaamiisation :  the 
oldest  oanon  having  consisted  of  the  Iaw  alone,  the 
second  of  the  Law  plus  the  Pn>|diet«.  and  the  tbiid  ci 
Law  and  Prophets  vlua  the  Hagiograpba.  In  thxat, 
the  grouping  of  the  hooka  is  the  result  of  a  protracted 
historioal  process,  which  we  shall  now  vety  brie^f 
■fcetah  wim  the  help  <^  sooh  ipfbnnation  as  we  posieai. 

1.  Law,— The  Bentateooh  is  a  oompoaite  pro- 
duotkw  composed  ct  several  minor  codes  and  dooo- 
meate,  and  did  not  reach  its  final  form  till  attw  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  exile.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
to  idaoe  ite  complete  canonisation  earlier  than  the 
fifth  oeatury  b.0.  How  far  tdw  <dder  strata  of  legislaF 
tion  and  histoiy  poasesaod  awthing  like  oanoDlaal 
authtmty  we  oannot  tell ;  hut  uiere  am  two  hJatano 
events  iiluch  have  an  Important  beaiins  on  the  qna^ 
tim.  One  is  the  {Homiugation,  in  621  B.O.,  of  tlw 
Deuteronomio  law  (2  K.  22f.).  and  the  other  the 
pnblioatim  ([nobably  about  444  B.C.)  of  a  Book  of  tha 
Law  brought  by  Ezra  from  Babylon  (N^  8-10).  In 
each  case  a  I«w  Book  was  solemnly  aooepted  or  tha 
people  as  the  basis  of  a  eoveoant  with  Goo,  and  then^ 
fore  as  having  normative  authority  for  religion  and 
the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  still  unoertain  whetiier  Eora's 
Law  Book  was  the  entire  Pentateuch  or  only  that  part 
of  it  which  is  known  as  the  Priestly  Code.  If  the 
former,  then  the  canonisation  of  the  Law  may  be 
d^nitely  assigned  to  the  date  of  Ezra's  oovensnt; 
but  if  the  latter,  all  we  can  say  is  that  canonisation 
foUoved  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  PriesUy  Code 
with  the  Mn  material  <^  the  Pentateuoh,  which  had 
already  been  moorporated  with  the  Law  Book  of  621. 
On  any  view  the  transactions  of  621  and  444  are  oi 
fundamental  significance  as  revealing  the  manner  in 
which  the  idea  of  canonkuty  entered  mto  the  theology 
(^Judaism.  It  s[»in0i  from  the  oonoeption  (rf  religioa 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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as  a  oovmant  between  God  and  Inael.  and  adds  to 

this  ooQoeptioQ  the  idea  at  an  inspired  book  in  t^iioh 
the  terms  of  the  oovmant  aie  formtUated.  The  second 
half  of  the  oonoeption  was  capable  of  being  extended 
to  otJier  writingB,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  the  notion  of 
statutory  ptoscription  so  dominated  Jewish  thoug;ht  to 
the  end  that  the  Law,  which  was  the  oldest  Cuion. 
always  remained  the  standard  and  type  of  oanonioity, 
to  which  othw  Boriptnres  mig^t  approximate,  but  to 
whioh  they  oonld  never  altogether  attain.  The  lower 
limit  for  the  oanonisation  of  the  Law  is  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Jewish  Pentateuoh  by  the  Samaritan 
oommunity.  The  moet  probable  date  of  this  ooaur- 
renoe  is  about  330  b.0.  A  comparison  of  the  Jewish 
aiui  Samaritan  F«itateuohs  proves  that  the  Law,  very 
neuly  in  its  pnaent  form,  was  bafoio  tibot  time  rae 
reoo^iiaed  saoed  book  of  Judaism ;  and  the  fiot  tliat 
DO  other  books  were  taken  oyer  b^  the  Samaritaua 
idiowB  unmistakably  that  at  the  tune  of  separaUoa 
the  Law  alone  ooustituted  the  sacred  Canon  of  tiie  Jews. 

2.  The  Proplwta. — ^The  nucleus  of  a  second  Canon, 
hoiTOTer,  was  sjieady  in  eziatenoe  when  the  fint  was 
foxmfd.  We  have  seen  that  in  its  ultimate  fonn  this 
seoood  Obdoo  yna  oompoaed  of  two  diwimilar  parts : 
four  historioal  books,  and  lour  htxAt  which  an  ]^ro- 
[Aetio  in  the  ordinaiy  sesiasu  Each  ct  these  divisions 
fcraoea  its  literary  anoestry  to  pie-exilia  times.  The 
former,  indeed,  a{^)earB  to  have  been  orinnally  tiia 
later  piart  of  a  great  historical  work,  oompued  during 
the  Exile,  from  which,  in  the  tune  of  f^sra,  the  Pwta- 
tooA  was  detached  uid  m vested  with  oaocmioal  autho- 
rity. The  BubsequMit  redaoUoo  whiidi  these  books 
(JOS.-K.)  underwent  may  have  takni  [riaoe  at  a  oom- 
pBratirely  eariy  period ;  and  so  the  '*  Former  Pro- 
phets  "  may  have  existed  very  much  as  we  now  have 
th«n  before  the  Samaritan  schism  in  330.  Tl»  motive 
for  their  eventual  cuumisation,  uid  tits  explanation 
of  their  position  alotwode  of  the  propbetio  wzitii^p, 
waa  no  donbt  the  beuef  that  tiiey  had  beea  vzittea 
by  propheta,  and  ther^ore  bad  the  same  Divine 
antwrity  as  the  propbetio  oraoles  themselves.  Simi- 
lariy,  the  great  mass  of  the  strictly  prophetioal  literature 
was  m  the  hands  of  tlie  scribes  of  the  fifth  oeatury. 
That  these  writiuj^  were  immediately  inspired  by  Qod 
was  oeitamiy  the  bdief  of  the  post-exilio  Uiurcdi 
(Zech.  ItOf  89).  Baft  inspitMioa  waa  not  yet 
equiyaleat  to  conoiuoity.  ^loe,  while  the  voA  of 
ooUeotjng,  arranging,  and  annotatiDg  the  writings  ttf 
the  raophets  was  diligently  proseouted  in  the  two  and 
a  half  oen tunes  that  followed  the  ouionisation  of  the 
Law,  there  was  no  attempt  to  treat  them  as  a  fixed 
collection  ;  and  [ODpheciee  as  late  aa  the  third  century 
have  been  admitted  into  our  prophetic  Canon.  The 
decisive  impulse  towards  the  oanoniaataon  d  this  (dass 
of  writings  was  donbUesa  the  cessation  of  the  living 
Toioe  of  prophecy  in  tiw  Jewish  oommonity  (Zeoh.  13 
4-6,  Fa.  74^  1  Mao.  446,  937.  1441)-  The  eadiest 
ex^ioit  allusion  to  the  Prophets  as  a  fixed  corpus  of 
writings  is  in  the  Froltwue  to  the  Greek  Ben  Sira 
(Eoolus.),  already  refened  to  {130  B.a).  But  we  oaa 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  collectioD  a  little  further 
badk.  The  antbor  of  Dan.  (e.  168  aa)  speaks  m  92  of 
"  the  Books  "  in  a  manner  whioh  shows  that  be  had 
before  him  a  definite  body  at  writings,  in  whioh  was 
included  the  Book  of  Jer.  Moreover  the  exclusion  of 
Dan.  itself  from  the  Prophets  is  sufficient  proof  that 
that  part  of  the  Canon  was  oloaed  before  it  was  written, 
.^ain,  Jesna  ban  Sira,  the  author  <d  the  Hebrew 
Eoolns.  (0.  aOO-lSO  n-a),  oitee  in  aha.  40-49  txom  all 
the  eu^  boclv  of  the  pnphetie  Ouon  in  tin  ttider 
1  which  they  stand  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles.  From  those 


faefeB  we  may  oonbhide  with  jgreat  oertunty  that  the 

oompletion  m  the  second  divtsion  of  the  Oaoon  dates 
from  ttko  ead  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  seoond 
oentury  B.a  The  only  propbetio  book  regarding 
which  doubts  are  recorded  in  later  times  is  Ezek., 
which  is  also  the  only  one  not  quoted  by  Pbilo.  But 
tile  Taimudic  l^|end  whioh  ^roteaaes  to  attest  such 
doubts  is,  perhaps,  to  be  ooDBideied  fatiier  as  a  vivid 
expression  of  tha  difficulty  of  harmonising  Ezekfel's 
legislation  with  the  .Mosaic  Law  than  as  evidmoe  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  canonioity  of  the  book. 

S,  The  Haglogr^ha.~-The  thiid^  stratum  of  the 
Canon  is  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  group  ol  writings 
whose  canonical  positioD  was  gradually  estsblirited 
during  the  two  centuries  that  followed  the  oanonisatum 
<^  the  Prophets.  Ifost  ot  these  were  in  existeooe  at 
tbat  time  ;  but  since  they  possessed  neither  the  norma- 
tive auUiority  of  the  Law.  nor  the  direct  oracular 
inspiration  01  inophecy,  th^  were  not  considered  to 
have  the  same  degree  of  sanotity  as  these  other  aaiip- 
tures,  or  to  form  a  oloaed  collection.  The  Prologue  to 
Ben  Siiaoontaina  the  first  mention  of  this  aub-oaiumioal 
<daaa  of  writinos,  but  in  terma  which  stron^y  BoggfiA 
that  hoonuriea  wees  still  indefinite—  tite  ol^n 
that  fdtowed  nptxi  them "  {i.e.  apon  the  Propheta)^ 
"  the  ottm  ancestral  books,"  "  the  rest  of  the  books  " — 
and  whioh  at  any  rate  leave  us  in  entire  ignorance  of 
its  extent.  We  ace  equally  in  the  dark  aa  to  the  aubee- 
qnent  hiskny  of  the  ooUectioa,  of  the  order  in  whicdi 
diffemit  boMB  vara  added  to  it*  and  of  tlie  time  wIhb 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  (dosed  against  the  admiaaioa 
of  other  writings.  We  know,  indeed*  that  philo  (who 
never  cites  apoomihal  wt^m)  quotes  from  all  the 
Ketkvbim  except  l4u.,  Ec,  Ca.,  Bu.,  Lam.,  Est.,  and 
NT  writers  from  all  except  Est,  Ca.,  Ec  ;  and  hsnoe 
we  may  conclude  that  at  least  all  those  cited  by  both 
were  generally  aooepted  as  oanoniofd  in  the  first  century 
oi  our  era.  We  are,  of  ooone,  not  entitled  to  oonclnde 
from  the  silence  of  Philo  or  the  NT  that  a  paitioolar 
book  waa  nnoanonioal ;  bat  shioe  we  know  thak  the 
oancmioity  of  Ea,  Ca.,  and  'Est.  was  disputed  at  a 
still  later  time  (see  below),  tiie  fact  that  preoisdy  these 
books  are  cited  neither  by  Philo  nor  in  the  NT  may 
signify  that  their  canonical  position  was  not  yei 
uniWiB^y  recognised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evi- 
danoe  tt  4  Bsd.  and  Jose^us  (see  above)  diowa  that 
by  the  end  <d  the  first  oentury  tiie  Cknon  in  its 
present  compass  waa  firmly  eateUiahed,  at  least  in  the 
raarisaio  oirolee  of  Palestine. 

Offlelal  DetennlnatloD  of  the  Casoii^It  is  all  the 
more  anrprising  that  at  this  very  time  the  oanooioifcy 
of  certain  boo&  was  a  subject  d  acute  oontroversy  m 
the  Jewish  schools,  and  that  doubts  on  this  point  wore 
not  silenoed  till  well  into  the  seoond  oentory.  From 
the  ciassioal  passage  in  tiie  Miahnic  tract  Yiuaim  (35) 
we  learn  tiiat  aa  r^;aida  Bo.  there  was,  about  the  bme 
of  Christ,  a  division  between  the  sdiools  of  Hiliol  and 
Sbammai,  the  former  maintaining  and  the  latter  deny- 
ing the  canonioity  of  that  book  ;  and  also  that  a  view 
acmrae  to  Oa.  waa  held  by  individnAl  Rabbis  in  tho 
eariy  part  of  the  seoond  oentury.  Hus  state  of  affairs 
is  intelligible  only  on  one  supposittoii,  viz.  that  the 

Snestion  of  oanonioity  had  not  been  dedded  by  foimid 
eoree  in  any  authoritative  assembly.  All  uiat  had 
been  attained  was  an  informal  ooosensns  of  opinion  in 
fitvour  of  the  books  finally  reckoned  as  owionical ;  an 
opinion,  however,  from  which  any  competent  person 
might  dissent  if  he  saw  reason.  The  <Hily  public 
decision  of  -wtaoli  we  have  information  is  mlb  at  a 
great  Svnod  held  at  Jamnia  smie  time  pear  the  end 
of  the  first  oant(iiyt«g^^^^e^t^(Wtewaa  taken 
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for  granted,  ezespt  aa  regards  Ca.  and  Eo.,  wboee 
dainwincedispatod.  It  was  deoreedthat  both  "defile 
ttw  bands,"  ue.  are  oantMiioaL  Hut  tlUB  deoinoa  was 
not  onirenaUy  reipeoted  ameara  bom  the  TehMomt 
laDgnage  of  R.  Aqiba  at  a  later  Ume  (diod  A.D.  136), 
who  deolared  that  Oa.  is  the  most  aaored  of  all  tbs 
KdMnm,  and  that  its  oanonioity  bad  never  been 
questioned  in  Israel,  although  lie  admitted  there  might 
have  been  some  difference  as  to  Eo.  Nevertbelees  the 
matter  was  really  settled  the  CoodoU  of  Jamnia, 
whose  deoisioD  was  aooeptea  aafinalby  the  anthorities 
oftbelfithna(&Aj}.2W).  73ie  only  otli«r  book  about 
which  seiiooB  dottbt  seeou  to  have  beeo  entertained  k 
Est^  which  was  pronounoed  apociyjdial  by  distio- 
goiibed  Bablns  of  the  seoond  aira  thud  omtories.  It 
does  not  appear  either  in  th»  list  of  saored  books  drawn 
op  by  Hellto  of  Sanlis  <a.p.  170)  on  information  derived 
fn»n  Jewish  souioes,  or  in  certain  forms  of  the  Syrian 
Cknon.  All  this,  together  with  the  silence  of  Philo  and 
the  NT,  goes  to  show  that  though  the  book  passed  un- 
ohallenged  at  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  Ha  canomiei^  was 
widely  qoesUoned  even  among  Jews.  By  the  mA  td 
the  MOond  century,  all  Bcru{ws  w«e  practically 
come ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  final  resolt  no 
hoA.  was  rejeeted  for  whioh  a  plaoe  had  cnoe  beeo 
olaiiiied  amoog  tlw  Kdkubm. 

The  J^oeiwu.— There  was,  however,  a  ofatas  of 
books  which  the  Jews  oi  Fakstine  had  never  thooght 
of  oantmising,  but  whose  oanonioity  was  destined  to 
become  a  ocotrovenial  issae  in  the  Quistian  Cfauroh. 
The  sotuoe  ol  this  oontioversv  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  LXX,  whioh  was  the  first  Bible  of  the  Oiristiaiii, 
not  mly  dtffen  mtbdy  from  the  Helnew  in  ibe  arrange- 
ment « the  bodm^  but  ooatains  a  number  of  writanga 
wfaicharenotintheBebgnwCbnonatalL  The  Dumber 
of  snoh  writing!  varies  in  different  Qreek  MSS,  soul 
only  a  selection  of  them  was  received  into  the  Vulgate, 
whue  a  somewhat  different  seleotion  Is  tnven  in  the 
Apoanrpba  of  the  1<^^i«b  vetsi^ms.  Stfll,  speakms 
noadfy,  it  may  be  said  that  the  books  now  oallea 
■poozi^disl  reiHesent  the  excess  tsi  the  LXX  over  the 
HeWew  Owen ;  and  the  ooeatkm  arises  irtietliBr  there 
wasa  real  dfvergenoe  of  opmion  between  the  Mestiniao 
and  Alexandrian  Jews  as  to  tbe  caoonioity  of  these 
books.   It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  tbe  foots 

Kive  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrian  Oanon  differing 
m  that  of  Palestine ;  and  by  otheia  that  at  one  time 
(say  before  70)  the  limits  of  oanonioity  wen  more 
widily  drawn  than  was  sTMitaaJfy  alloved  the  narrow 
dot^me  ol  the  mutriaaio  Bohods.  The  qoesUon  fa  not 
free  bom  difficulty.  When  we  find  a  typical  Alex- 
sodrian  like  Philo  combining  a  beoad  view  of  tnspira- 
ticn  with  a  strict  adherence  in  praotioe  to  the  Canon 
(rf  Palesthie,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Pharisees  like  Josephus 
oombinii^  »  free  use  of  tbe  Apocrypha  with  an  asser- 
tioD  of  tbe  eiolmivB  inspiration  of  the  Palestinian 
(hoon,  we  oaa  hardfy  believe  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
naiDtained  a  thsory  of  cancnidty  opposed  to  that  ol 
their  brathiea  hi  FMesthia.  lie  tnith  appears  to  be 
^Mt  their  use  of  rriigknu  literatore  was  not  regulated 
by  any  rigid  notions  ci  oanonioity,  that  their  laxity  in 
this  respect  was  reflected  in  the  MSS  of  the  LXX,  and 
thus  teaereDtoally  to  the  canonisation  oi  certain  extn- 
ou»Dioal  htx^  \^  the  Qiristian  Chnroh.  At  the  same 
tine  there  was  in  Onisteodom  a  ooDsobmsness  that 
these  hooka  wen  not  <ri  the  same  tovel  of  anthoii^ 
u  tboee  accepted  by  the  Jews;  Mid  even  in  the 
Western  Ghorah  this  lading,  reinforced  tbe  great 
inSnenoe  of  Jerome,  pemisted  more  or  less  till  the 
Oanncil  of  Trent,  vben  it  was  decided  that  all  the  books 
oontained  in  the  Vulgate  ate  in  the  full  sense  oanonioal. 


The  Protestant  ohoiohes  fell  back  on  the  Dosition  of 
Jerome,  that  the  books  not  famloded  in  the  Hebrew 
BiUe  were  to  be  olaaod  as  apooxyphal,  stthoof^  in 
some  cases  their  use  was  allowed  "  tat  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners." 

Ths  Jewish  Kotton  ti  Caaimlcl^.— This  brui^  us  to 
consider  in  the  last  plaoe  tbe  ideas  of  caoonioity  which 
ruled  the  deoisions  of  the  Jewish  authoritieB  regarding 
the  inspiration  of  partloolar  booln.  The  two  exprea- 
sions  used  to  distinguish  between  canonical  and  nn- 
oanonioal  soriptores  throw  no  light  on  this  auestaon, 
hat  are  in  tbemselw  interesting.  The  first  oeseribes 
aoanonical  book  arfone  that "  defiles  tiie  hands,**  which 
means  that  it  is  such  that  cont»ot  with  it  re<)uires  a 
ceremonial  wadiing  of  tbe  hands  before  touching  any 
other  object;  the  aaered  character  of  the  Scriptures 
being  thus  emphasized.  The  other  expressitxi  is  tbe 
verb  gatuu  {'*  withdraw  "  or  "  ocnoeal  ),  which  was 
applied  to  tlw  aot  excluding  a  book  from  the  OanoiH— 
an  actt  by  the  way,  never  (save  in  one  late  passage) 
raported  as  having  been  aotoally  aooompUsnad,  but 
only  as  having  been  proposed  and  ovarrided.  Sinoa 
the  partio^tle  ffenucim  B^nea  partially  in  smse  with 
the  Oreek  apokrypha,  it  is  tempting  to  infer  that  the 
two  terms  am  equivalent;  and  tim  vppom  to  be 
substantially  correct,  although  the  Uebrew  word 
aetaalty  used  ior  the  Apoorypha  is  not  gmmim  ImA 
A^OKM*  ("  outside  "  books).  There  is.  at  all  events 
nothing  to  support  the  opinion  of  those  scholars  who 
hold  that  ffanaz  only  meaoe  to  withdraw  a  book  from 
public  reading  without  {Hejudioe  to  its  canonical  ohar- 
aoter.  But  neithw  the  one  expression  nor  the  other 
Uttows  tan  light  on  the  prinoiples  hj  which  the  scribes 
decided  whe^er  a  book  propeny  beloimed  to  the  sscred 
oc4Jeotion  or  not.  These,  aa  inight  be  ezpeoted,  were 
ot  a  purely  formal  and  external  kind.  Tho  funda- 
mmtsJ  oritOTioa  ot  oanonioity  was  conformity/  to  lite 
Law.  No  book  was  saored  which  did  not  agree  with 
the  teaobing  of  the  Law,  whkdi  was  always  regarded 
as  having  a  fuller  inspiration  than  other  books,  and  as 
furnishing  the  standard  by  which  they  wen  to  be 
tssted.  But  a  test  like  titm  was  obvionsly  oapaUs  oi 
very  arbitrary  i^^dioaUon ;  as  we  may  sse  nom  ttie 
fact  that  it  retained  such  a  book  as  Ec,  while  excluding 
EkMloB.  Aocozdini^y  we  must  find  some  other  ptiit' 
mfle,  more  influential  in  pntotioe ;  and  we  find  it  in 
the  idea  of  a  time  Umii  to  the  snooeesion  of  prophets 
inspired  of  God  to  write  the  record  oi  revelation.  This 
frino^  is  distinotly  wonoiated  by  Josspfaas  in  hii 
tnatisB  auinst  Apton ;  and  althoa|^  we  have  no 
aooount  m  Urn  aotnal  appUoation  to  the  oase  of  any 
disputed  book,  we  know  that  it  was  a  prevaleot  view 
of  tbe  later  Jews,  and  oan  traoe  its  aj^ication  in  the 
result.  Aooording  to  this  tbec^  the  period  of  revela- 
tion extended  from  Hoses  to  the  teign  d  Artaxerxes 
(Longimanus),  who  was  identified  witn  the  Ahasuerus 
of  the  Booked  Est.,  which  was  thus  supposed  to  be  the 
latest  oanonioal  writing.  Only  those  boob,  thersfos^ 
were  retained  in  the  Canon  which  were  believed  to 
have  been  written  before  that  date ;  while  those  whioh 
(like  Bodos.)  wen  ostensibly  of  later  authorship  were, 
by  that  very  fact,  excluded.  If  we  add  as  a  third 
condition  that  a  sacred  book  most  be  written  in  Bdmw, 
we  have  a  set  of  rules  wbiob,  ^ough  not  quite  ex- 
hanstin  dl  tbe  eonidemticHis  niHsd  for  or  sgainBt  all 
oontested  hoc^  neverthelees  somoiaitly  aooount  Ibr 
the  rigid  and  mechanical  division  established  in  Pales* 
tine  Mtwem  oanonioal  and  apocryphal  writings. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  Oanon  deliberately  oonstrnoted 
on  tbese  lines  would  have  no  valid  authority  for  the 
Oiristian  Ohur^  We  believe  that  the  Jaws  were 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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wrong  in  their  views  of  the  date  and  aathorahip  of 
books  of  the  OT,  wrong  in  their  dootrine  of  a  time-limit 
to  inopiratioQ,  and  wrong  in  their  exa^ffierated  eatj- 
mate  of  the  Law  aa  oompared  with  ths  nophete  and 
the  FBalms.  But  we  must  remember  that,  after  all, 
Bcbolastio  definitions  played  a  verr  inaignifloant  part 
in  the  actual  formation  of  the  OT  Canon.  It  was  only 
in  the  case  of  a  few  disputed  and  oomparatively  unim- 
portant books  l^t  the  theories  of  the  aoribea  had  to 
be  appealed  to,  and  then  only  to  deal  with  theoretical 
objeouoDB  which  were  in  ev^r  tnstanoe  overruled. 
Vut  Uw  gnat  mus  at  the  OT  Scriptares,  the  le^ 
■aootion  UBS  in  the  wibiess  borne  to  their  inspiration 
by  the  experinioe  of  devout  minds  in  Israel,  wfaoea 
muritoal  insight  had  diaoemed  their  unique  value  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  leligious  life  of  feUowship  with 
God,  and  thus  gradually  gathered  them  into  a  colleo- 
tion  of  aaorod  writioga.  Our  aooeptanoe  of  the  OT 
Chtooo  rest*  on  the  oonviotton  that  the  spiritual  prooesa 
iriiioh  led  to  itB  formation  was  the  lesnH  of  a  true 
revelation  of  God  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  of  an 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  that  revelation  in  which  we 
leoognise  the  illumination  of  that  Spirit  which  guides 
into  all  trutii.  And  when  we  find  that  the  oooka 
whose  oantoiioal  position  was  established  only  by  the 
methods  at  Pharisaic  casniatiy  are  preoisMy  those 
whose  religious  value  is  least,  aztd  wnioh  are  never 
quoted  by  our  Lord  or  His  disoiplee,  the  obvious  lesscm 
is  that  tho  {nitration  of  an  OT  nook  is  not  guaranteed 
1^  its  ^aoe  in  an  arbitrarily  defined  Canon,  but  by  He 
vital  relation  to  the  eesenoe  of  the  ancimt  diapen8ati<m, 
sad  the  degree  in  which  it  oommended  itaelf  to  tbe 
reverenoe  Eud  i»ety  of  the  ocunmnnity  entruated  with 
the  cnaolee  (d  God. 

IL  THB  TEXT.— The  long  and  oomi^ioated  history 
of  the  OT  text  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
main  periods  :  L  From  the  time  when  the  books  were 
written  to  the  final  determination  of  the  Canon  i|i  the 
second  century.  IL  From  that  time  to  tho  flourishing 
age  of  the  Jewish  Masaora  (sixth  to  tenth  century), 
in.  From  the  Massoretio  age  to  the  present  day. 
This  leimsaits  the  two  moat  importsnt  jnnotuies  m 
the  Ixaiismissioa  of  the  text.  In  the  seenid  century 
tile  fixing  of  the  Canon  was  aooompanied  by  a  revision 
of  its  text,  and  followed  b^  a  lesolnte  and  remaikably 
Boooeasful  effort  to  establuh  this  revised  text  as  the 
standard  reoenaion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  And  the 
activity  <^  the  Uassoretes  marks  tho  oulminatioD  of 
this  Btntained  efibrt  in  the  rednotion  of  the  entire  MS 
tmditfam  to  a  uniform  type.  To  them  also  we  owe 
tbs  important  innovataon  of  the  use  of  vocalic  and 
aooontual  aigaa  ;  and  the  astonishtng  similarity  which 
DOW  prevaiu  in  all  editions  and  extant  MSS  of  the 
Hebrew  OT  is  very  laig4y  the  nsnlt  ot  their  inde- 
&tigable  labours. 

^le  investigation  of  this  history  is  the  foundation  of 
all  scientific  criticism  of  the  OT  text.  The  aim  of 
textual  coitaoism  beiiu;  to  recover  as  neariy  as  poeaible 
tba  exact  form  in  which  a  book  left  the  hand  of  its 
anthor,  it  is  obvious  that  the  further  back  we  can 
traoe  the  text  of  anv  writing  the  nearer  we  ahall  be  to 
the  attainment  of  mat  objects  It  is  true  that  in  the 
case  of  OT  books  we  never  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  original  autographs ;  bat  still  we  are 
*UK  by  the  metltoda  to  be  indUoated  in  this  article,  to 
diniioate  a  greftt  many  sonnes  of  etior  whidi  have 
affected  BISS  at  different  stages  in  the  truismiaaion  of 
tile  text. 

The  materials  for  this  investigation  fall  broadly  mto 
three  classes :  (1)  H8S  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text 
itsdi:  thessk  of  oonzs^  have  descended  b;  suooessive 


txansoriptions  from  the  autogiwh  copies  of  the  various 
writings.  But  the  existing  Hebrew  MSS  are  all  of 
oomparatively  recent  datb ;  and  beaidea,  they  present 
so  little  variation  that  from  them  alone  we  could  hardly 
form  any  conclusions  as  to  the  previous  development 
of  the  text.  (2)  MSS  and  editions  of  a  large  number 
of  translatioiu  made  at  different  times,  either  directly 
from  the  Hebrew  (primary  vereions)  or  from  some 
earlier  translation  (  daughter  veraions  ").  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  a  version  has  critical  value 
only  in  so  far  as  it  fumishee  independent  evidenoe  of 
the  existence  <tf  a  ohaiaoteristao  n>nn  d  text  at  ibe 
time  when  it  was  made.  If  (as  is  the  case  viUi  the 
Elfish  versiona)  we  have  access  to  the  original  Hebteiw 
on  which  they  are  known  to  havo  been  based,  we  team 
nothing  from  the  verBi<»a  in  question  exoept  the  com- 
petence or  otherwise  of  the  translatora.  Bnt  in  the 
case  of  the  tjdw  vmbiods,  which  originated  long  before 
any  known  MS  was  written,  w©  do  not  know  before- 
hand what  their  basis  was,  and  can  aaoertain  it  onlyl^ 
tibe  delioate  tnooess  of  ratranslatlon  into  Hebrew.  Tlua 
operation,  if  it  can  be  satiafaotorUy  performed,  will 
obviously  give  os  the  text  of  me  or  more  Hebrew  MSS 
contemporary  with  the  date  of  translation ;  and  by 
oompanng  this  with  our  presmt  Hebrew  text  we  may 
obtam  valoable  light  on  the  oonditi'on  <^  the  Hebrew 
text  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  histoty.  (3)  Quotatitma 
and  allusions  by  writers  o^  known  date,  m>m  ^iob  we 
can  discover  what  readings  were  found  in  oontemporary 
MSS  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  of  the  version  which  they 
used.  Alongside  of  these  we  may  place  the  mass  of 
obsrarations  on  the  Hebrew  text  wmoh  oonstitote  the 
sta^  of  the  Jewish  Massora  (see  below). 

From  this  very  inadequate  account  of  the  appantua 
and  the  essential  processes  of  textual  oritKwm  as 
applied  to  the  OT,  we  pass  to  an  equally  slight  sketdi 
of  the  leading  results  that  can  be  eetabliahed,  following 
the  thieofotd  dividon  given  at  the  outset. 

1.  The  first  period  may  be  ohaiaoterised  as  the  age 
of  divided  texL  Here'tlLe  chief  witnesses  are  (a)  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  (6)  t^e  LXX.  (a)  Tbo 
former  ia  a  recension  in  the  Hel»ew  longoage,  bnt  in 
Samaiitsn  script  of  the  Ptetateooh  whicA  the  Samaxi- 
tans  borrowed  from  the  Jews  about  330  B.a,  and 
which  is  now  represented  by  MSS.  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century  and  downwards.  That  bo  mo  inten- 
tional changes  were  introduced  by  the  Samaritans  is 
quite  oertain  ;  but  tho  basis  of  the  text  must  be  that 
of  Jewish  VS8  of  that  eariy  time.  When  we  compare 
it  with  the  present  Hebrew  text  we  find  a  very  (dose 
similarity,  but  along  with  differmoes  whitdi  oamiot  all 
be  dismissed  as  errors  on  t^e  side  of  tjw  Sam.'  It 
contains  readings  which  by  their  intrinsks  superiori^ 
commend  themselves  aa  nearer  the  original  maa  the 
HT ;  although  in  the  majority  of  inatanoee  whore  the 
two  diverge,  the  original  text  is  beet  preserved  in  the 
Jewish  recension ;  and  in  oertain  passages  both  are 
manifestly  oonupt.  We  thus  see  that  erai  so  ear^ 
as  tJje  fourth  oentury  B.a  the  test  of  tin  Fsntateaui 
had  alreadv  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  detericoa- 
tion,  and  tbat  the  MSS.  of  the  period  did  not  present 
the  uniformity  which  marks  the  later  stages  of  trans- 
mission.  (&)  These  oonolusiona  are  oonfinned,  bnt  in 
a  much  more  emphatic  manner,  for  a  somewhat  later 
time,  by  tiy»  LXX  the  Greek  translation  of  Um  OT. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  name  LXX  applies  CNoly  to  the 
6analation  of  the  Iaw,  which  was  traditionally  ascribed 
to  seventy  or  seventy-two  scbolais  working  under  the 
patronage  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  at  Alexuidria  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.O.  There  is  no 
reason  to  donbt  tlw  authmti^^^^i^^ilian  to  fw 
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BB  regards  the  idaoe  and  date  of  the  ttanalation  of  the 
Feotateuoh :  the  remainiog  boolu  were  tianslated  at 
TariooB  unknown  periods  during  the  next  century  and 
a  halt  The  recovery  of  the  orig^  Oreek  text  of 
the  LXX,  and  atiU  more  of  the  Heroew  that  lies  behind 
it,  is  amongst  the  nwet  difficult  jwooeBSes  of  textual 
oritiaiBm ;  but  enough  is  known  to  make  it  oertain 
that  the  Hebrew  HSS  then  in  oiroulation  presented  a 
variety  which  ia  in  striking  contrast  to  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  the  poet-Auaaoretio  age.  and  that  the 
better  (and  therefore  more  original)  text  is  bo  me  times 
that  which  is  preeerred  in  the  Greek  tnuelatim,  but 
man  frequently  in  that  which  is  the  parent  of  the 
pneent  ^brew  text  We  have  thus,  in  the  case  <MF 
the  Ffentateuch,  erideDoe  of  the  existence  of  three 
recensions  (represented  reepectiYely  by  the  MT,  the 
Sam.,  and  the  LXX)  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries,  b.c.  ;  and  the  lelationB  of  these  three 
to  one  anotiwr  is  a  pioblem  of  whioh  a  oomidete 
solution  has  not  yet  been  worked  oat.  In  the  otiiw 
books  we  have  proof  always  of  two  recensions  (MT 
and  LXX),  sometimes  of  more ;  for  in  some  ossee  the 
HSS  of  the  LXX  seem  to  combine  difieient  translations 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  But  the  natural  conclusion 
is  that  the  sornral  of  onl^  two  or  three  types  of  text 
is  an  accident ;  and  that  xf  we  cootd  survey  the  whole 
MS.  material  of  that  remote  age  we  should  find  a 
diversity  which  folly  justifies  the  description  of  tiM 
period  as  a  period  of  divided  text.  Li  explanation  of 
the  laxity  cn  transcription  which  all  this  implies,  we 
have  to  note  in  the  first  pUoe,  that  the  translation  of 
many  of  tiie  later  books  into  Greek  took  place  in  aJl 
probability  before  they  were  received  into  the  Chraon, 
and  therefore  before  they  were  guarded  by  official 
nqierTiBim  against  nresponsible  (£aages  id  tazt.  la 
the  next  place,  that  verbal  inspiration  or  textual  in^ 
ridabiliiy  was  not  considered  a  note  of  canonioity  till 
a  later  time,  so  that  even  a  oanonioal  book  Jomat  be 
subjected  to  deliberate  revision  in  detail  liiirdly, 
that  canonisataon,  being  merely  a  judgment  as  to  the 
rel^ioos  valoe  or  sacred  character  of  a  book,  did  not 
iHwrimioalie  between  one  form  f»f  its  tazt  and  another, 
n  that  the  copy  adopted  for  the  standard  recension 
mif^t  not  presest  the  best  form  at  text  as  judged  by 
criboal  pimoiplee.  I^Mtly,  while  we  may  assume  that 
from  the  finst  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  text  of  a 
book  onoe  admitted  to  the  Canon  (and  especially  of  the 
law^  we  must  reoo^[nise  that  no  official  censorship 
could  secure  perioot  immunity  from  error  on  t^e  part 
d  oopyista.  The  result  is,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
CO  the  whole,  the  ofBcial  recension  from  wbioh  our  MT 
has  desoended  was  nearer  the  original  than  any  that 
can  be  recovered  from  the  vendons  (p.  1 26) ;  yet  it  con- 
tained many  ddFeots,  and  can  frequently  be  corrected  and 
unproved  hy  the  help  of  the  variant  readings  attested 
^  bjr  those  versions.  Towards  the  dose  of  this  period 
we  find  evidoice  of  the  increasing  homogeneitr  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  the  QSd  Syriao  version,  called  Uio 
^shitta.  The  exaotdateat  whkdi  it  was  made  is  not 
known,  nor  is  it  oertain  how  far  it  was  prepared  under 
ChiiBtiaa  and  how  far  under  Jewish  auspices ;  but  it 
BCema  clear  that  it  was  based  on  Hebrew  MSS  some- 
whaV>lder  than  the  standard  text  of  the  second  century. 
At  all  evmtfi  it  ia  a  version  made  directly  from  the 
^bnw  (altitotigh  revised  with  tiie  help  of  the  LXX) ; 
and  ezaminataon  appears  to  show  that  its  ^brew 
basis,  while  not  absbtatety  identical  with  the  MT. 
nevertheless  resembled  it  very  closely.  We  may  infer 
that  the  textual  confusion  of  an  eariier  time  was  passing 
away  through  the  disappocuaooe  of  unofficial  MSS.^ 
and  tkut  the  stdidaiity  vhioh  was  iteieotiyped  in  the 


second  century  had  practically  been  broaght  about  by 
the  sole  survi^  of  the  authorised  Palestinian  recenaim. 

II.  The  second  period  is  introduced  by  the  fixation 
of  a  standard  text  which  has  maintained  itself  with 
little  variation  till  the  nesent  time.  The  princifile  of 
textual  in  viola  biiity  which  was  the  neoeasaiy  pre* 
supposition  of  the  exegetical  methods  of  the  booooI  ct 
Hillel,  and  was  already  acknowledged  in  the  time  ol 
Christ  (Mt.  6i8).  was  now  deliberately  adopted  and 
carried  out  to  itB  practical  consequences.  The  laeoiae 
manner  in  which  this  was  done  will  never  be  known ; 
but  there  is  no  reascoiable  doubt  that  in  the  main  it 
was  the  work  <^  B.  Aqiba  (died  a.d.  136)  and  ISb 
compeers  in  the  esirly  part  of  the  century.  Certain 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  received  text  and  one  or  two 
legends  relating  to  the  time  go  to  show  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  conform  the  text  to  a  partioular  Codex 
or  Archetype,  which  was  known  to  be  imperfect  Imt 
which,  for  some  reason,  was  regarded  with  psonUar 
veneration  ;  but  how  far  the  existing  text  ia  a  slavish 
reproduction  of  that  single  US  is  a  question  still  un- 
settled. The  first  piece  of  evidmoe  lor  the  autiiority 
of  the  new  recension  is  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila 
(said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Aqiba),  an  almost  mecuni- 
oally  literal  expression  of  the  Hebrew  which  was  meant 
to  supersede  the  LXX  in  the  use  of  Qreek-apealdng 
Jews.  It  has  survived  only  in  a  few  slight  fragments 
and  in  citataons  the  i^thers  and  on  the  margins  of 
MSS :  but  from  these  it  is  saffioiBntly  dear  that  its 
Hebrew  original  was  virtually  our  pieeent  MT.  The 
nearly  oontomporary  Greek  veiaitxts  of  Theodotion 
and  ^mmaohus  may  here  be  mentioned  as  less  drastw 
efforts  to  mediate  between  the  Hebrew  veritv  and  the 
popular  but  now  disiaredited  LXX  In  the  nistoiy  of 
the  LXX  itself  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  period  befkne  us 
witnessed  aerenl  QTsntinl  developments.  A  mmber 
of  second ary  venions  in  various  duleots — chief  among 
them  the  Old  Latin,  from  about  a-d.  200 — appeare£ 
from  which  we  obt^  valuable  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  contemporary  Oreek  text.  Before  the  third 
century  that  text  was  in  such  confusion  that  three 
scholars,  Origen,  Lnoian,  and  fbsyohius,  were  moved 
independently  to  produoe  critfoal  norasicms  for  the 
use  of  Qiriatians  ;  tlw  most  famous  being  the  Hexapla 
erf  Origen.  which  was  accepted  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
ss  the  stajidard  edition  of  the  LXX.  l^e  influence  of 
these  recensions,  and  particularly  of  the  Hexapla,  on  the 
current  LXX  text  has  been  all-pervading,  and  seriously 
oomplioates  the  problem  of  leooverfau  the  original  text 
of  the  Greek  translation.  In  the  fourth  century  we 
come  to  the  eaiiiest  direct  witswsses  to  the  OT  text 
in  iba  oldest  MSS  of  the  LXX,  which,  of  oouise,  tell 
us  nothing  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  time,  but  only 
reveal  a  stege  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  version.  For 
the  Hebrew  text  we  have  the  important  Latin  traiula* 
tion  of  the  Vulgate,  prepared  by  Jerome  in  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  oentnries.  It  was 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  ultimately  super- 
seded the  Old  Latin  in  the  Western  Church,  ft  repre- 
sents a  Hebrew  original  varying  but  little  from  the 
MT ;  and  is  of  great  use  for  determining  the  minor 
divergences  which  were  found  within  the  range  of  the 
standard  recension  about  260  years  after  its  formation. 
From  Jewish  tradition  we  have  fat  this  period  the 
evideooe  of  tha  Tkiguma — Aramaic  trandatiotis  of  ths 
OT  for  use  in  the  synagogues — and  the  numerous 
citations  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  literature 
generally.  All  these  tell  the  same  tale  of  a  dominant 
standard  text,  with  sl^t  variations,  which  may  partly 
00  back  to  pro-Christian  times.  A  comparison  of  the 
BablHi^oal  quotations  with  the  Tatsume  and  tlw  older 
Digitized  by  VjO^i?  iC 
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Tersions  seems  to  show  that  anciect  readings  which 
have  flinoe  been  elinunated  from  the  MS  tradition 
wore  still  in  oonenoy  in  influential  MSS  of  the  Tal- 
modio  age. 

Darinfi  all  this  time  the  Borifaea  were  gradnally  per- 
footing  their  oi^aniaataon,  and  aeooring  a  firmer  control 
of  the  traditional  text.  A  f^  intentional  but  trivifd 
maoipolationB  of  tiie  consonantal  text  {Tiqqune 
Soj^ierim)  with  which  tbey  are  credited  most  heloas 
to  a  very  eariy  age,  before  the  consonantal  text  baa 
aoqnired  the  sanctity  which  caused  its  very  mistakes 
to  tw  xe^)ected.  At  a  latec  time  they  oontented  Umn- 
selvee  with  indicating  by  critical  marks  (puncfo  extras 
ordiTutria,  etc)  readings  which  were  defeobve  or  doubt- 
ful;  and  still  later  with  specifying  the  "reading" 
{Qere)  to  be  followed  in  the  ^nagogue,  while  the 
"  written  "  text  { Kelhib)  was  left  inviolate.  Lists  of 
these  and  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  saored  t«xt 
were  accumulated  and  Banded  down  by  rote ;  strict 
oeremonial  rules  were  imposed  on  the  oopyistB  of 
labliovl  MSS ;  standard  codices  were  edited  by  whiob 
the  oorreotnesB  of  any  MS  was  to  be  tested;  and 
eveiytliing  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  was 
done  to  bring  aboat  complete  uniformity  in  the  MS 
text.  Tian  culminated  in  the  worit  of  the  Blaasoretio 
schools,  which  marks  the  transition  to  the  final  phase 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

IIL  The  Tord  Mauom  (p.  36)  meant  at  first  simply 
"Ixsdition'*  in  general,  but  ni  toohnical  usage  it  cune  to 
be  restricted  to  that  branch  of  tradition  which  concerned 
itself  with  maintaming  the  parity  of  the  sacred  text : 
the  Massoretes  were  the  suoooBSors  of  the  Sopherim  or 
scribes.  The  history  of  the  movement  is  still  in  many 
points  obscure ;  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any 
adeqoate  aoooimt  <rf  its  ehamotor.  It  floniisned  both 
in  BabylotuA  and  in  Palestine  (l^berias)  in  the  cen- 
turies that  followed  the  completion  of  the  Talmud ; 
and  its  most  noteworthy  achievement  was  the  gradual 
elaboration  (during  the  seventh  and  following  centuries) 
of  a  system  of  vowel  notation,  which  was  carried  on 
simultaneously  in  those  two  centres  of  Jewish  learning. 
The  Babylonian  schools  seem  to  have  been  eclipsed  by 
that  of  Tiberias  ;  and  accordingly  the  Tiberian  punctua- 
tion BO  completely  displaced  the  rival  systoms  oX 
Babylonia  that  until  tlie  important  discoTeries  of  VSS 
within  the  last  eighty  years  all  knowledge  of  the  latter 
was  lost  in  Europe.  The  two  great  laminariea  of  Uio 
school  of  Tiberias  in  the  tenth  century  were  Ben  Asher 
and  Ben  NapbtaU,  each  of  whom  produced  a  standard 
codex  of  the  OT,  with  vowels  and  accents  on  the 
Tiberian  system,  with  minute  difieivnces  in  punctua- 
tion, but  practically  none  in  the  consonantal  text.  The 
text  followed  in  Western  MSS  and  all  printed  editions 
is  in  t^e  main  that  of  Ben  Asher,  although  several 
readings  of  his  rival  Bon  Napbtali  are  incorporated  in 
the  received  text.  For  the  net  the  Massora  consists, 
as  has  been  aaid,  of  an  inmiense  congeries  of  observa- 
tiona  on  peenliaritieB  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  aim  being 
to  jooviae  an  apparatus  by  which  tiio  smallest  devia- 
tion from  the  authoritative  text  could  be  avoided  or 
instantly  detected  in  the  production  (rf  new  coraes. 
At  first  these  lists  and  notiom  were  committed  to 
memory  ;  but  gradually  the  practtoo  was  introduced 
of  writing  them,  partly  on  the  margins  (or  between  the 
fines)  and  at  the  end  <^  codices,  and  partly  in  separate 
works. 

It  is  only  from  the  tenth  conturj'  downwards  that  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  Hebrew  text  in  extant  MSS.  The 
oldest  certainty  dated  MS  is  a  Babylonian  codex  of 
the  Latter  ProjdietB  now  in  St.  PetorabuT^,  which  bears 
the  date  ftlA.  There  are  one  or  two  whidi  may  prove 


to  be  as  much  as  a  century  older ;  and  there  are  many 
befuing  eariy  dates  the  gennin^iesB  of  whose  epigr&plu 
is  strongly  suspected :  unong  them  the  first  copy  of 
the  entire  OT,  whkii  professes  to  be  a  tzanscr^t  of  the 
lost  codex  of  Ben  Asher,  and  to  have  been  written 
A.D.  1008-1(K  Hm  majoritrr  of  tiM  USS.  htiong  to  the 
thirteentli,  fourteentii,  ana  fifteen^  centuries.  The 
invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  t^e  Jews  for  the  propa- 
gation of  l^ieir  scriptures,  t^g^rst  oomptote  edition 
of  the  OT  being  published  at  Sonmno  m  1*58.'  The 
efeidieflt  pifaitod  editums  weie'Iargefy  "Baaed  on  BffiS 
now  lost;  and  their  inflnenoe— notaUy  tliat  of  the 
great  Rabbinical  Kble  of  Jacob  ben  Hayyim  (l^4-3S) 
and  the  Oom^ot^wui  TtoTyglott  (ISfj-lTT— haa  pro- 
foundly afieotodaU  snbBeqnait  editi<xi4(  and  has  onb- 
tributea  materi^y  to  the  onifarmity  of  the  praaent 
Usetus  reeeptua. 

It  is  evidrat  from  this  imperfect  sketch  of  tlio  history 
of  the  text  that  no  existing  dooomoit  or  known  ro- 
oension  can  daim  to  rej^nsent  llie  text  <d  the  OT  in 
its  original  form.  The  alteratiouB  that  have  crept  in 
during  the  course  of  transmission  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads  :  inadvertent  and  intentionaL  (1)  To  t^e 
claea  of  inadvertent  changes  belong  (a)  all  enprs  of 
transcription,  such  as  confusion  oi  letters  simUar  in 
fbrmot  (when  written  to  dictation)  in  sound  ;  accidental 
omisakm  or  teraaspodtioa  of  oonsonauts  ;  re[)etition  of 
a  word  or  gnmp  ofjet^ara  already^  written  (dittograpby ) ; 
longer  omissions  caused  tiie  identaoal  ending  m  two 
sentences  (bomoioteloaton)  and  the  slipping  of  the 
scribe's  eye  from  the  one  he  had  just  copiM  to  ^e 
other.  (&)  ErroiB  of  memory .  are  sometimes  respon- 
sible for  the  sabstitation  of  a  synonym  for  the  orisnal 
expression  (like  "  say  "  for  "  speak  ),  or  the  addition 
of  a  familiar  phrase  or  epitiiet  (sa  fn  "vik  \ot  ibo 
covenant}  "),  or  the  alteration  or  amidifioation  of  the 
text  in  aooordanoe  with  some  well-known  paxalld 
passage,  (c)  Errors  oi  nnderstanding  are  seen  chiefly 
m  mistaken  division  of.  words  and  sentences,  in  mis- 
interpretation of  abbreviations,  and  in  incorporation 
of  marginal  gloesee  in  the  text,  lii  the  last  two  classes 
of  error,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  l^e  line 
between  nnoonsoious  and  d^berato  manipulsrfioa  of 
the  text.  OniBoions  alterations  of  the  text 

naturally  ooonned  most  frequently  in  the  eariy  stages 
of  transmission,  and  cannot  always  be  dbtingnished 
from  the  prooeeses  of  redaotion  in  which  many  of  the 
OT  books  had  their  origin  ;  but  tiiat  post-redaction^ 
additions  and  corrections  are  actually  foimd  in  the  text 
is  shown  in  some  cases  a  oompariKni<tf  the  difiKent 
TOTsIoiia  and  in  other  oases  is  probable  from  intend 
indications.  A  common  form  of  erpension  is  the 
introduction  of  explanatory  glosses  giving  tlie  accepted 
interpretation  of  a  difSciut  or  ambiguous  expression 
in  the  authentic  text  (see  Is.  3i&),  or  enhancing  the 
accuracy  of  a  prediction  by  a  reference  to  its  suppoeod 
fulfilment  (Is.  7b&).  Systematic  correction  of  the  text 
occurs  most  frequentiy  under  the  influence  of  dogmatk) 
or  Eesthetio  tmdencies  ((f.  &s  rsgtdar  sabstitation  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  of  boahdh,  "  shame,"  for  Baal  in 
the  names  Ishboshoth,  Mophiboeheth.  with  the  oiigibal 
names  in  Ch.) ;  but  occasionally  under  the  impression 
that  the  traditional  reading  is  wrong  (thus  in  Gen.  22* 

seventh "  in  the  Heb.  is  delib^tely  changed  to 
"sixth"  in  Sam.,  LXX.  and  Syr.).  It  may  be  noted  that 
oertain  changes  of  this  kind  were  Introdnoed  in  the 
syuagogae  reading  {Qere)  while  the  vritteo  text  was 
left  untooobed ;  and  oa  the  othn-  hand  that  Jewish 
tradition  preserved  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  at 
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text  {Tiwau  Sopkerim,  above).  In  the  deteotkm  of 
both  the  MOTO  cImim  of  alteratfaM  the  •naiiaaa  often 
nnder  impMtant  wrrioe.  B  (wo  textual  witauMea 
abow  a  dSEennoe  in  the  Hebrew  original  which  can 
iw  oaturally  traced  to  any  of  the  oausee  jnat  entunerated 
tite  divei^oe  is  at  once  explained,  and  it  will  generally 
be  dear  on  which  side  the  miatake  lies  and  which  u 
tbs  trne  reading.  Or  the  mere  omisaioD  in  one  text 
<rf  a  passage  found  in  tiie  otiwr,  but  mmeoeBaaiy  in 
its  context,  may  be  a  aaffloient  reason  for  doubting 
its  genuineness.  Again,  interpolation  may  reasonably 
be  ampeoted  when  a  paasaoe  ooouxs  in  two  texts  but 
at  diSeient  {daces  {e.g.  1  a.  2i-io  is  inserted  by  the 
LXX  in  the  middle  of  I28  of  the  Heb.) :  tbe  probable 
explanation  being  that  it  ori^nally  stood  in  the  margin 
of  some  H8S  and  was  taken  into  the  text  at  the  wrong 
pUoe.  Bat  tbe  sooxoes  of  error  here  mentioned  may 
often  lead  on  internal  srounda  to  an  emendation  even 
where  aO  textual  wnneeaee  mi^KHrt  the  doabtful 
reading. 

In  conflhwioo,  the  broad  reaolta  of  textual  oritioiBm 
tu  api^ied  to  the  OT  wiitinga  may  be  briefly  summed 
np  as  followH :  (1)  It  ahoald  be  clearly  undentood 
uat  all  ■iHifwini  to  tiie  text  exhibit  »  fmdamental 

SSKMioe  betwven  the  MT  and  the  LSX  In  the  Book 
of  Jeramiali  f  but  evwi  here  it  is  leoktmed  that  the 
element  oommon  to  the  two  reomsionB  amounts  to 
about  sevenHsiffhthB  of  the  whole.  Tbe  normal  rela- 
tion of  tbe  LXX  to  tbe  MT  is  such  that  hi  the 
majority  <A  bo(^  the  diffeienoea  are  mostly  diftm- 
enen  oi  detail,  which  leave  the  broad  featores  of 
the  text,  the  ohanotarisUoa  of  tiie  st^  and  the 
essential  mwaoing  of  the  writers  almost  unaffected. 
(2)  Of  aU  acoessiUe  fomw  <A  the  text  the  ATT  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  reliable,  and  tbe  most  faithful 
to  what  must  have  been  tbe  Hebrew  ori^pnaL  That 
it  often  misrepiceaita  the  original,  that  it  stands  in 
oeed  of  cntioiBm  and  ooireotion,  uid  that  in  innumer- 
able instanoee  it  can  be  oornoted  by  the  help  of 
the  fvaieKm  and  especially  of  tbe  LXX.  are  foota 


which  oannot  be  too  stanHi^y  emphasized.  But  it 
remains  true  that  the  MT  has  preserved  better  than 
aoj  other  tbe  oharaoteristioB  and  pfaraeeology  of  the 

onginal  documents,  and  is  the  only  seonre  foundation 
for  a  critical  reconstruction  of  the  OT  text.  (3)  The 
MT,  even  when  corrected  by  the  help  of  the  TBisiona 
and  all  other  external  aids,  frequently  yields  a  text 
which  cannot  possibly  be  originiu.  In  a  oonsideiable 
number  of  passages  which  are  tmint«lli^le  on  account 
of  textual  corruption,  the  oomiption  la  either  shared 
by  all  the  Teisions,  or  is  replaced  by  something  equally 
or  more  unintelligible.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  text  contains  defecta  which  are  of  older  standing 
than  the  date  of  any  Tersion.  On  these  we  have  no 
sort  of  external  check  except  in  the  few  cases  where  a 
passage  is  repeated  within  the  OT  iteelf  (parallel  pas- 
sages in  S.-K.  and  Ch. ;  2  S.  22=Fki.  18 ;  2  K.  I813- 
20z9<=Ib.36-^;  b.  23-5'=Ul4i-5;  etc).  To  bridge 
tiw  golf  that  separates  the  original  aatographa  from 
tbe  oldest  externally  anthentioated  text  we  have,  as  a 
rule,  no  resource  but  the  pteoaiioua  method  of  oon- 
jeotoial  emendation,  which  has  imdoubtedlT  a  wider 
scope  than  is  permissible  in  the  case  of  the  NT.  But 
arbUniy  and  onmethodioai  oonjeotore  ia  as  little 
hgitiinate  ni  OT  as  fai  NT  oritiSnn.  Oonjeetim  ii 
not  to  be  reawted  to  mJeas  all  avaflaUe  dommwntMy 
eridenoe  foik  to  yield  a  satasfootoir  zesnlt;  and  no 
emendation  of  this  kind  can  oommand  oonfidenoe  unless 
it  siTes  a  reading  from  which  aotoal  Hebrew,  as 
WW  as  the  venional  variuats,  can  be  derived  in 
aooordanoe  witb.  the  ascertained  tradenmes  to  diange 
and  error  to  which  editors  and  oopyistB  wore  subject 
fo  UHdent  times. 

Uteratnn.— Byle,  Tha  Canon  the  OT  ;  W.  K. 
Smith.  The  OT  in  the  Jeteuh  Church*;  Wildeboer. 
The  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  OT  ;  Buhl.  Canon 
and  Ted  the  OT ;  Kenyon.  Ow  BibU  and  the 
Ancient  Manuaerij^e ;  Weir,  A  Short  Eistory  of 
the  HebrtM  Text  ^  the  OT  ;  G«ieo.  OvUines  of  In- 
trodvaion  to  the  HOyrea  fit5Ia  ;  axticles  in  EB,  EK., 
HDB,  H8DB. 
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Thib  aitiole  provides  a  bare  dceletou  of  the  litenuy 
dereloimient,  and  ahonld  be  nqmlunaited  at  erei; 
point  by  the  intiodaotioni  to  maiTidual  booki  aira 
groape  of  hodkB.  A  deaoription  of  the  wiona  Utei&Ey 
types  in  the  or  »  given  in  the  arlaole  on  "  The  KUe 
aa  Literature." 

Here  as  elsewhere  litentnre  is  the  expression  of  life, 
and  to  tmdeiatand  it  we  most  view  it  as  the  outcome 
of  experiwioa,  both  odleotiTe  and  individnaL  A 
history  of  Heb.  literatnre  cannot  indeed  be  written, 
since  materials  are  wanting.  What  is  left  to  ns  in 
the  OT  is  bat  the  remains  of  a  maoh  la^er  litentnre 
now  lost,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irretrieTably  (p.  18).  Not 
lar^r  only,  bat  also  much  more  varied  ;  for  reduced 
as  it  was  Dy  neglect  and  by  the  catastrophes  throngh 
which  the  nafciok  pawed,  it  was  restricted  still  further 
by  the  religioufl  interest  which  guided  the  preservation 
of  what  Btul  remains  (p.  40). 

The  origins  unhapiul^  are  lost  in  obscurity.  Tradi- 
tion oreditfl  Moses  alike  with  the  creation  of  the 
nation  and  the  origination  of  its  literature.  To  him 
belong,  it  ia  true,  the  imperishable  glory  of  creating 
a  national  ocxiBmoasnesB  which  fused  the  emancipated 
Hebrew  slaves  into  a  people  proudly  aware  of  itsoU 
as  the  chosen  of  Yahweh.  But  tte  elaim  that  he 
created  not  simply  the  nation  and  its  religion,  but  also 
its  earliest  liteiatnre,  is  far  more  dnbiouji.  We  can 
no  longer  reeard  him  as  the  author  of  the  Pentateu^ 
(pp.  121-124).  This  rejection  of  an  ancient  tradition  is 
due  to  no  doabt  whewer  Moees  ooald  write,  bat  to 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are 
imooncilabte  with  his  anthoxBfaip.  DifEorant  soripta 
had  long  been  practised,  books  and  documents  had 
long  been  familiar,  and  centuries  before  his  tame 
Hanunuiabi  had  promulgated  his  famous  oode  (pp.  61, 
130).  Comparison  reveals  a  dose  parallelism  witn  Uie 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  2O22-2333),  which  shows 
that  Israel  was  [mrfonndly  indebted  for  its  social  law 
to  earlier  civiliBation.  as  we  knew  that  it  was  indebted 
for  relimous  institutions.  Moeee  tiierefom  had  material 
from  which  he  might  have  drawn  op  legialati<aL  Yet 
we  cannot  identify  any  composition  of  Hoses  in  the 
Pentateacfa.  Probably  both  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  incorporate  Mosaic  fegifllation. 
Bat  we  can  fed  no  oonfidenoe  that  these  principles 
and  moepts  received  literary  form  in  the  wudemess. 
The  Book  of  the  Comnant.  which  wiUi  Ex.  34i4-36 
OMistitateB  the  eariiest  stratum  of  legislation,  jne- 
rap^KMee  a  people  settled  in  Canaan  and  practiainf 
agnoultare.  Even  the  Docalogae  in  what  wonld 
presumably  be  its  original  form — ten  short  command- 
ments of  the  type  stdl  preserved  in  the  first,  sixth, 
seventh,  dghth.  and  ninth,  without  expansion  or 
exjdanation — apparently  contains  post-Hosaio  de* 
iiMnts(p.l84).  8udiainatdkoC«ofiga8Ex.lfiim*y 


well  go  back  to  Moses,  though  Uie  poem  which  f  dlows 
IB  later  than  his  time. 

.^laiogy  suggests  that  poetioal  nttetanoBB  ol  this  khid 
oonstitated  toe  beginning  of  Heb.  litentnre.  Some 
of  these  may  have  had  a  still  earlier  origin,  and  re- 
forred  to  more  andent,  perhaps  prehiatoiio,  peoples. 
The  £tong  of  Lameoh,  tlu»  oorae  on  Canaan,  the  bleaamg 
of  Shem  and  imfbsb,  may  be  eariier  than  Moses ;  the 
song  of  the  wdl  (Nu.  Slx^.),  and  posdbly.  though  less 
probably,  the  saroaatio  vetBes  on  Sihon  (21 27-30),  no 
Later  than  his  time.  After  the  conquest  we  have  similir 
utterances,  such  as  Joshua's  apostrophe  to  the  son 
and  moon  (Joe.  lOiaf.).   The  stream  begins  to  fiow 
with  greater  fulness  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The 
Songof  Deborah(Jg.S)isonrfineetexam{de;  butmtne 
poems  of  the  type  no  donbt  existed,  for  otiien  also 
wen  wont  to  rehearse  Yahweh's  mif^ty  acta.   In  its 
presMit fom  the  Blessingof  Jacob  (Qeo.  49*)  is  hardly 
earlier  than  the  rdgn  of  David,  but  the  tribal  delinea- 
tions in  it  seem  in  some  instances  to  be  older  than  the 
mcoiarohy.   To  the  same  period  bdong  the  riddle  of 
Samson  (Jg.  14i4.)  and  his  boast  over  his  trinmjdi  at 
Ldii  ( 15i6).    Our  first  spedmen  of  another  type  meets 
us  in  the  fable  of  Jotham  (Jg.  86-15  ;  cf.  2K.  I49I. 
From  Uw  time  of  Said  we  have  the  ooajdst  whidi 
roused  his  jealousy  over  David's  exploits  (1  S.  I87). 
The  lament  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  S.  I19-27J  and 
the  ele^y  on  Aimer  (333f.)  are  the  only  compositions 
of  David  to  the  authenticity  of  which  no  reasonable 
doubt  attaches.   Tradition  assigns  to  him  a  large 
number  of  Pas.  This  question  is  dealt  with  elsewhere 
(pp.  367f .) ;  hem  a  few  words  must  suflSoe.   It  ia  not 
muikefy  tliat,  wiUi  his  fine  poetical  penins  and  hfa 
zeal  for  the  service  of  Yahweh,  David  praised  Him 
not  on  his  harp  oidy,  hot  with  bis  pen.    Bat  this 
carries  us  a  very  little  way  towards  the  position  that 
any  porais  of  ms  are  preserved  in  the  Psalter.  The 
late  date  at  which  the  book  was  oompiled ,  the  oruin 
of  even  the  eaiiint  ooUeotions  in  it  after  Hm  Vxm ; 
tiie  oMnpodtion  at  the  great  majority  of  Pas.  in  the 
Peisiaa  or  Greek  periods ;  the  advanced  staite  of  re- 
ligions reflection  which  they  repreeent,  and  didr  de- 
veloped religious  feeling,  oombine  to  make  it  im- 
probable that  more  than  a  very  few  Davidio  Pbb. 
can  have  survived,  and,  indeed,  to  render  the  pnsenoe 
of  any  bx  oor  PuUer  veiy  questionable.   Nor»  admit- 
ting Uiat  Mmie  have  been  inoladed,  have  we  any  reUable 
oriteria  for  determining  which  these  are. 

With  the  reign  of  Solomon  a  new  eta  opens  in  the 
development  of  larad.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
all  too  little  of  that  settled  peace  which  should  give 
culture  its  opportonity.  The  disintegration  of  the 
nation,  its  hara  struggle  to  maintain  its  hold  on  Canaan, 
the  wan  with  soironndins  peoides,  and  above  all  with 
the  Philistines,  dvfl  strife  again  and  again  renewed, 
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otaofained  to  keep  the  Hebrews  phyaioalfy  fit  but 
inteDeotiuJIy  bMrmid.  David  had  given  them  rest 
from  their  vamim,  and  Solomon's  leigii  wan  ona  of 
peaoe.  The  older  forms  literature  ooutinued  to  be 
onttivated,  but  there  were  new  and  far-reaohing  de- 
velopmente.  There  is  probably  some  basis  for  the 
tradition  which  asoribee  many  proverbs  and  songs  to 
Solomon,  and  sayiiigs  oonceming  plants  and  animals. 
PoBsiUy  some  of  his  aphorisms  may  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  Fioverba  (p.  397).  The  oraoke  of  Balaam 
(Nn.  23f.)  in  thdr  eulieet  form  may  belong  to  tliis 
period.  We  may  plausibly  aaedgn  to  it  also  the  ooUeo- 
tion  ol  Heb.  poetry  known  as  the  Book  of  Jashar,  which 
seems  to  have  contained  Solomon's  striking  saying, 
raoovMed  from  the  LXX  (p.  208),  at  the  dedioation  ci 
the  Temple,  together  with  Jos.  lOiat  and  2  S.  ix9-37- 
A  similar  oolleotion  may  have  been  "  The  Book  of  the 
Wan  <rf  Yahweh"  (No.  21 14*),  but  we  have  no  evidence 
as  to  its  date. 

Solomon's  reign,  however,  is  specially  notable  as 
that  in  which  historioal  lit^tnre  probably  took  its 
rise.  Ch«at  historical  events,  stonee  as  to  pc^nlar 
herosi  and  thzilliiig  endcnts,  oireDlated  no  donbt  kmg 
brfoie  on  the  Hps  of  the  peojde.  But  their  lednotioD 
to  wtiting  had  probably  not  taken  ^aoe  up  to  this 
time.  And  when  history  began  to  be  written,  it  was, 
we  may  snnniae,  the  story  cA  the  immediate  past. 
The  story  of  David's  court  (2  8.  0-20,  with  1  K.  If.) 
exhibits  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
that  it  is  generally  attributed  to  a  contemporary — 
pMsibljr,  as  Duhm  suggests,  Abiathar.  This  may 
nave  given  the  impulse  to  record  the  earlier  history. 
The  story  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  which  we  find 
in  the  most  ancient  strata  of  1  S.  1-2  S.  8,  was,  it  may 
be,  the  first  to  be  written.  The  oldest  records  the 
ocmqueet  and  the  Judges  may  have  been  next  col- 
lected, and  not  so  much  later  would  come  the  Penta- 
teuchal  document  J  in  its  primitive  form,  written 
in  Jndah.  The  parallel  dooument  E  was  written  in 
ihe  Northern  Kingdom  probably  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  oenti^.  E  includes  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  and  J  the  briefer  l^ialation  {Ex.  34io-26). 
In  the  historical  books  we  find  a  oombination  of  BtoTV 
and  of  aimala.  As  is  natural,  we  scarcely  meet  with 
the  latter  before  the  rrign  of  SiMomon,  though  we  have 
some  «T»TpV*«  from  uw  leign  of  Bavid.  With  the 
•staUishment  oi  an  Oriental  despotism  in  Insd  Uie 
court  ohroDioler  began  to  play  a  {nominent  part. 
Although  the  extracts  from  the  State  amials  are  much 
teas  fascinating  than  the  popular  stories,  a  more  liberal 
use  of  them  in  our  historioal  books  would  have  supplied 
the  historian  with  invaluable  information.  The  lead- 
ing sanctuaries  no  donbt  also  had  th^  ohrcmidem,  and 
we  have  important  material  from  them  as  to  events 
ootmocted  with  the  Temple.  Fortunately  the  official 
did  not  stifle  the  popular  dement,  and  even  the  Book 
of  Kings  is  redeemed  from  being  a  collection  of  official 
records  by  the  prophetic  and  other  stories,  notably 
those  of  Elij^  and  Elisha. 

80  Car  u  we  know,  Elijah  and  EUsha  committed 
nothing  to  writing.  Indeed  we  can  hard^  think  <rf 
them  as  uttering  sostained  addreaees ;  their  recorded 
words  are  brief  and  weighty.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  oratut^,  when  Aseyria  was  about  to  inter- 
vene once  more  in  the  politics  of  Palestine,  the  era 
of  the  literary  prophets  opens.  Within  a  brief  period 
Amos  uid  Hoaea  laboured  in  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
Tsaiah  and  Hioah  in  the  Southern.  Prophecy  still 
remains  primarily  oral.  It  is  by  direct  speech  to  them 
that  the  prophet  seeks  to  influence  his  people.  But 
if  the  j/rapaeb  is  sileooed,  aa  Amos,  if  met  with  in- 


medulity*  as  Isaiah,  he  might  commit  to  writing  what 
he  was  not  permitted  to  utter,  or  leooid  for  fotnm 
TittdioatitBi  the  word  at  present  soouted  by  inoreduUty. 
Jeremiah  had  been  preaching  long  years  before  ms 
oracles  were  ooUected  by  huueelf  and  read  to  the 
public.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  impulse  which 
led  to  the  record  bein^  made,  we  have  gained  im- 
measurably by  it ;  for  it  is  in  the  proplu^o  writings 
mors  than  aimrheie  else  that  we  find  the  inmost 
seoiet  ol  Inaers  rdiglkm.  PTo|dieoy  was,  €i  oouxse, 
largely  inflnenoed  by  the  political  situation.  It  is 
when  some  great  woik  <d  Yahweh  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  accomplished  that  the  sensitive  instinct  of  the 
propliet  divines  and  foretells  the  approaching  judgment. 
Hence  the  great  prophets  cd  the  eighth  oentury  bcigin 
their  work  when  ma  Assyrian  pml  is  about  to  re- 
appear.  But  it  would  invert  the  true  relation  to 
suppose  that  they  first  became  aware  of  the  apmoaoh- 
ing  storm  and  then  oast  about  to  find  a  reason.  Bather 
they  started  from  the  conviction  of  Yahweh's  righteous- 
nees  and  a  consdousnees  of  His  people's  sin,  deduced 
from  this  that  jnd^ent  was  inevitaUe,  and  read  the 
pditloal  sitnawm  m  tiie  light  of  this  moidt  certainty. 
The  Northern  Kingdaoa  fell,  and  the  easeatial  Ismel 
was  ooQoentrated  in  Jndah.  Some  preoiouB  fragments 
of  the  Northern  litasture  survived  the  catastrophe, 
notably  the  Hezateuchal  dooummt  E  and  the  pto- 
phecies  of  Hoaea,  and  no  doubt  several  nanatives  in 
the  historical  bo^s,  especially  the  histories  of  Elijah 
and  £liaha.  With  the  death  <A  Isaiah  pro|dieoy 
became  dumb  for  a  season.  In  the  fanatical  reaction 
which  stained  the  reign  of  Manasaeh  the  representa- 
tives of  the  higher  religion  were  silenced,  though 
fragments  of  projdiecy  {e.g.  Mio.  61-8)  may  be  pre- 
eerred  to  us  from  that  period.   See  further  pp.  Sfa. 

But  though  public  utterance  was  suppressed  and 
Jerusalem  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  while 
old  heathen  worships  fiourished  and  new  oulte  were 
borrowed  from  the  victorious  ABsyria.  the  piDidutio 
party  was  not  inactive.  The  teacuoing  of  the  dj^ith- 
oentury  prophets  had  been  concerned  in  the  main 
with  social  nghteousnees  aa  the  nation's  best  expres- 
sion of  loyalty  to  its  God.  Bnt  alongside  of  this,  and 
certainly  not  without  some  sympathy  from  the 
pro^Mts,  there  was  a  movement  more  priestly  in 
oii^  ixa  the  refbim  erf  the  eultns.  These  two  ten- 
denoieB  combined  to  raodooe  the  Book  td  the  I«w 
found  in  the  Temple  oy  Hilkiah,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Jofliah's  Befoimation.  This  is  usually,  and 
hi  all  probability  correctly,  identified  with  the  original 
Deuteronomy.  This  hardly  included  more  than 
Dt.  6-26  with  28,  and  indeed  not  the  whole  of  this. 
VHiile  it  was  the  practical  embodiment  of  the  pro- 
jbatio  teadiing  in  the  preoeding  oentu^,  it  devdoped 
the  legislation  which  already  existed  in  the  Bode  of 
the  Ck)venant.  It  secured  the  centnUisaticm  <^  the 
worship  at  Jerusalem  and  the  suppression  of  the  lociJ 
sanctnariee,  and  thus  created  a  problem,  important 
for  the  history  of  the  literature,  as  to  the  disposal  ot 
the  priests  at  the  ditestabllshed  sanotnanes.  Its 
aooeptanoe  by  the  people  at  the  instigation  of  Joeiah 
made  Judah  a  people  of  the  Law  as  it  had  never  been 
before.  Its  aooeptanoe  might  also  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  formation  of  the  OT  Canon. 
Its  doctrine  of  the  oorrespondence  between  conduct 
and  fortune  accentuated  the  problem  created  by  the 
suffering  of  tiie  righteous  and  the  prosperity  m  the 
wicked,  to  the  disonsum  of  which  some  of  the  greatest 
Heb.  hterature  is  devoted.  It  profoundly  influenced 
also  the  writing  of  history,  (riving  the  historians  and 
historioal  editors  a  chaf^^^^^^  to 
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Ktenry  influence  ia  also  v«t  marked.  There  Is  a 
peooiiar  DeaterocomiBtio  stjrie,  as  veil  as  point  of 
view,  and  both  d  these  aie  veiy  notioeable  in  maoh 
<a  the  later  fitemtum  (see  pp.  741. ;  89f. ;  126-131). 

But  before  the  Law-book  had  been  lead  i^^ecy 
had  again  found  utterance.  Nahum  wrote  tiiB  ini' 
passioned  song  of  triumph  over  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  ehortly  before  the  downfall  of 
AsByria,  c.  607  B.c.  About  twenty  yeara  before  the 
collapse  of  the  Aasynan  Empire,  tlw  tidings  that  vast 
hordee  of  Scythians  were  on  the  march  and  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  filled  the  minds  of  men  with  dread. 
Zephaniah  was  stimulated  by  their  approach  to  an- 
nonnoe  that  the  Day  of  Yahweh  was  at  hand.  This 
conception,  taken  over  from  popular  belief  by  Amoa 
and  his  successors  and  tratmormed  in  the  process, 
received  from  Zephaniah  its  most  elaborate  expreesioD. 
In  him  we  see  the  hints  of  an  apocalyptic  strain  which, 
largely  through  Ezekifj's  ioflnenoe,  was  to  become 
more  and  more  {oominent  in  prophecy  (p.  433} ;  though 
prophecy  dul  not  develop  into  apocalyptic  m  tiie  full 
smse  tm  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  ooming  of  the 
Soythiuis  was  also  the  theme  of  Jeremiah's  early 
propheoies.  though  when  he  collected  and  published 
iiiB  oradea,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  the  Scythian 
had  passed,  and  the  toe  from  the  nortn  waa 
ed  with  the  Bat^lonianB.  His  minirtiy  oon- 
tinued  tBl  after  the  destruction  (rf  Jousalem,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.  His 
propheoies  were  oolleoted  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim ;  and  when  the  king  had  burnt  the  roll, 
ita  oontents  were  reproduced  and  many  like  words 
were  added.  We  have  antbentio  prophecies  from  the 
later  period  td  his  life,  which  were  probabty  united 
with  the  earlier  oolleotaon  by  bis  Beozetai^,  Banioh, 
to  whom  we  presumably  owe  many  of  the  biographical 
secUcmB  contained  in  our  bocA.  The  relationship 
between  Jeremiah  and  Deuteronomy  presents  an  intn- 
cate  problem.  We  ma^  assume  that  Jeremiah  had 
no  hwd  in  its  composition,  and  his  mmistiy  began 
some  years  before  its  discovery.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  tnete  could  have  been  no  direct  influence  on  either 
jode  between  his  pre-Beformation  prophecies  and  the 
lAw-book.  But  we  cannot  guarantee  that  these 
prodtiecies  are  preserved  for  ua  in  their  original  form, 
and  have  been  unaffected  by  the  Law-book,  for  they 
were  not  written  down  till  some  fifteen  years  after 
its  poblioation.  If  from  the  first  Jeremiah  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  Uie  reformers,  and  felt  that  the  pen  of 
its  I^Dg  soiibeB  had  wrought  falsely  (Jw.  88*.  p  474), 
then  we  could  not  antioipaf  e  t^t  his  writings  wonid 
betray  much  tnoa  of  its  influence.  But  if.  as  the 
present  writer  believes,  he  welcomed  the  book  on  it« 
publication  and  advocated  its  reforms,  though  later  he 
realised  that  the  hurt  of  the  people  had  been  healed 
too  lightly,  he  may  weU  have  be«i  considerably  in- 
fluflooed  by  it.  It  is  <d  course  nnqaestionable  that 
car  Book  oi  Jeremiah  ozhiUts  a  atrraig  Denteronomio 
oolourins;  but  the  book  has  been  much  glossed  and 
eniandra,  and  it  is  in  those  later  additions  that  this 
ooKturing  is  most  deeply  marked.  The  place  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  in  the  history  of  religion  is 
amoQS  the  highest,  bat  his  influence  on  the  late^ 
canonical  Itfeersture  was  leu  profound.  His  writiiuB 
contain  not  onty  hia  addressee  to  the  people,  but  ue 
uttemncea  of  hu  intoroonrse  with  God.  His  experi- 
ence of  religion  as  intimate  fellowship  with  a  personal 
Qod  was  rSeoted  in  many  of  the  Pbs.  He  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  but  the  do- 
Kneation  of  the  Servant  borrows  some  traits  from  his 
MnonaU^  lad  oazeer.   He  inflnenoed  E^iel,  though 


periiaps  less  than  is  often  supposed,  and  the  two  mm 

are  in  truth  very  dissimilar  (see  pp.  72f. ;  90). 

The  fan  of  Jerusalem  (586  B.o.)  and  the  raile  to 
Bal^km  had  nuHHentons  ocauequenoes,  not  dmply  loz 
teligious  and  political  life  (pp.  90f.),  but  for  the  develop- 
ment of  litentnre.  The  catastrophe  was,  of  coarse, 
varioudy  interpreted.  Many  considered  themaelvee  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance  to  Yahw^,  whose  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  save  His  peoide  had  been  demon- 
strated by  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  them.  But 
those  to  whom  the  future  belonged,  recognised  that 
the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history  and  forecast 
of  Judah's  doom  had  been  justified  by  the  evmt. 
They  did  not  believe,  however,  that  punishment  was 
Tahweh's  last  word  to  them.  Judah  would  be  brought 
back  again  to  her  own  land,  there  to  live  in  righteoua- 
nees  and  in  peace.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  read 
aright  the  lessons  of  the  paet,  to  minister  to  the  present 
and  prepare  for  the  future.  No  longer  preoccupied 
with  pontic^  they  bad  a  larger  opjportunity  for  litera- 
ture,  and  tm«  was  utiBsed  m  vanous  ways.  First  It 
was  necessary  to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  tlia 
wreck.  The  legislation,  the  narrative  and  prophetio 
literature  had  to  be  colleoted,  partiy  that  what  waa 
intrinsically  so  precious  should  not  be  lost,  partly 
that  it  m^t  serve  in  the  home  or  in  the  reugioos 
aaaembUes,  for  instruction,  waminff,  and  enoourage- 
ment.  Daring  this  period  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
probably  assumed  in  large  measure  titeir  present  f  onn, 
thoudi  at  some  points  they  exhibit  evidence  of  later 
revision  and  expansion,  llie  laws  had  to  be  codified, 
and  the  ritual,  which  could  no  long^  he  practised,  to 
be  put  on  record  for  futore  use.  The  standpoint  from 
whKdi  mnoh  of  the  zewiiting  was  undertaken  was 
that  (rf  Dt.,  and  the  Books  of  Kings  in  particular  show 
this  influence  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  leader,  who  more  than  any  other  man  met  the 
need  of  the  time,  pw^ng  judgment  on  Israel's  apostate 
history  and  announcing  its  overthrow,  changing  hia 
note  to  one  of  consolation  when  the  blow  had  fallen, 
foretdUng  the  blessed  fatnre  and  preparing  for  it,  waa 
Ezekiel  (pp.  91,  131).  Prophecy  became  in  his  bands 
the  expoeition  of  a  sy sterna  tic  Geology ;  it  was  more 
literary  and  less  oratorical,  more  laboured  and  leas  spon- 
taneous than  the  utterances  of  bis  predecessors.  He 
titBO  foreshadows  the  tranafonoation  of  prophecy  into 
apocalyptic.  This  is  a  development  whose  beginninga 
ma^  be  traced  in  Zephaniah,  out  in  Ezekiel  toe  signs 
of  it  are  clearer  and  more  abundant.  The  stud^  of 
eai^er  prophecy,  to  combine  its  varied  forecaste  into 
a  oobetait  scheme,  was  characteristic  of  apooalvptio. 
So  was  its  conviction  of  the  Divine  transoenaenoe, 
and  its  interpobtion  between  God  and  man  of  angelic 
orders  as  instruments  of  His  government.  Similarly 
its  assurance  that  God's  intervention  would  be  oatas- 
tarophio  wh«i  it  came,  rather  than  take  the  form  of  an 
evolntim  fnnn  the  existing  ptditioal  situation.  The 
antidpation  was  also  found  that  the  heathen  would 
ocmie  to  assail  God's  people  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
would  be  overthrown  by  a  stroke  of  God  without  need 
for  Israel  to  G^ixt  in  self-defence.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  E^^el  is  a  prophet  rather  than  an  apoca- 
lyptist,  and  that  a  wide  gulf  lies  between  his  book 
and  Buoh  works  aa  Danid  and  Enoch.  But  some  oi 
the  featoies  most  oharacteiistio  <^  apocalyptfo  are 
ineeent  in  his  writings  in  a  rudimentary  form. 

Li  another  and  more  important  resneot  Ezekiel 
exercised  a  great  influenoe  on  the  later  development. 
The  codification  of  the  law  would  presumably  have 
proceeded  apart  from  him,  M  ii^sfaoim  by  the  com- 
pilation of  tbB  HoIb9«£!ot^^Um.gl6tttEi«biel'i 
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afc^  of  >  rdigiooB  ooiwtitation  for  the  oommonity  on 
ita  retam  provided  the  bridge  between  Deateronomy 
and  tiae  Priestly  Code.  In  partionlar  his  nlation  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  diBeetablishment  at  the  prieat- 
hood  of  Uie  high  places,  directly  prepared  the  way  for 
the  diBtiiiotioii  between  prieets  and  Leritee  bo  diano- 
taiatio  ot  P.  This  oonstitirtea  raw  at  -the  deoiBive 
pnxiAi  that  P  is  later  than  Ezekiel  (p.  129).  He 
seated  the  distinction  between  the  prieata  and  Levitea 
whioh  waa  tiien  carried  back  in  P  to  the  time  of  Moaea, 
and  treated  not  as  a  d^radataon  from  the  prieathood 
for  apoata^,  bat  as  a  dwduotion  derating  Levi  above 
tfae  other  tribes. 
Another  problem  which  waa  ereated  by  tiie  miaetiaa 
tha  peopw  whioh  onlminated  in  the  Exile  waa  that  of 
tlM  nnskng  of  the  ri^teous  and  the  proaperity  of  the 
Ticked  (pp.  92. 94).  Tonohed  apon  by  Jeremiah  (12 1 ), 
itii  exiiwatly  diaaiuaed  by  Hab&kkok  g  It  is  the  subject 
of  the  fourth  Servant  Poem  (Is.  63i3-53i3).  Ezeidel 
had  met  the  eomjdaint  of  the  people  that  the  fathen 
had  eaten  aonr  grapea  and  the  omldren's  teeth  were 
aot  oo  fldee  by  roondly  denying  that  thia  implied 
oballragB  Yanw^'a  righteooaneas  hadanyanbetanoe; 
tuck  aafiraed  for  hia  own  sin,  there  waa  neither  vioariona 
penalty  nor  vioariona  reward.  It  ia  the  problem  from 
whioh  the  author  of  Job  atarta,  though  it  is  a  mistake 
to  sappoae  that  the  author's  main  porpoae  waa  to 
diaoass  it  or  discover  the  aolution.  Hia  intereet  ia 
latiker  oiHtoentimted  tm  the  history  of  Job's  sonl,  as, 
euwdoDB  of  his  own  fnnooenre,  he  seeks  to  adjust  his 
relations  with  Qod.  The  proUem  is  the  theme  of 
Bome  of  the  Pas.,  notably  Pas.  37.  40,  73.  It  is  touched 
apon  by  aeveral  of  the  poat-exilio  propheto,  it  provides 
a  bama  for  the  peaeinusm  of  Eooieaiaatee,  and  is  the 
dark  baokgroond  for  the  apooalyptio  hope  of  DanioL 
It  has  beoDL  oonuaoaly  mppOBsd  uiat  oar  first  Uteraxy 
axprastion  of  tise  Twoblran  » to  be  f oond  in  Habethkuk, 
m  tbtA  he  wrote  in  the  r^gn  of  Jehoiakim,  when 
the  CSialdeana  were  entering  upon  their  great  oaroM 
of  oonqueet.  But  Is-n  in  ita  preaent  text  aeema  to 
preauimoae  a  different  situation  from  the  reat  of 
fiab.  If.  Acoordin^y  the  preamt  writer  prefers  to 
oniaider  that,  while  I5-11  is  pre-exilio.  the  main  body 
d  tiw  [aopheoy  is  azilii^  Mid  be  dated  abont 
m-5S0  (see  The  Problem  cf  anffering  in  the  OT, 
151-171).  (The  author  of  the  oommentary  agrees 
with  this  position,  exoept  t^t  he  asrigns  more  to  the 
{He-exilio  prophecy.)   Hab.  3  ia  a  poat-exilio  Pa. 

To  the  oloee  of  the  Exile  we  sluinld  assign  the  great 
prophecy  of  the  aaonymoas  poet  to  whom  we  owe 
u.  mNSH  (pp.  91f.j.  The  dronmstanoes  whioh  it  pre- 
nippoaea  are  wlu>lly  ditferent  from  thoas  of  Isaiah'a 
own  time.  The  Jewa  are  in  exile,  Jeniaalem  and  the 
Temple  are  in  mioa  ;  -  Babylon,  not  Aaspia,  ia  the  sieat 
oppresBing  empire ;  bat  her  downfall  la  near,  ana  the 
natoration  d  Qod'a  people  to  Palestine  is  at  hand,  for 
Cyrus  has  already  beffon  his  career  of  coaqoeat.  aod 
Babylon  will  soon  fall  oefore  him.  It  was  natural  that 
the  work  of  the  Second  Isaiah  ahould,  in  the  earlier 
critica]  period,  be  r^arded  aa  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  laat  twenty-seven  ohaptera  (40-^),  though  aog- 
geaticMiB  that  these  ohapten  wen  not  a  unity  were 
ocoaatonally  heard.  Etmi  then,  however,  there  waa 
little  jnstittoatioa  for  the  phrase  "  two  Isaiahs  "  aa 
reiMeaenttng  the  real  oritioal  view.  For  there  are  aome 
retted  aectiooa  in  la.  1-39  which  spring  out  of  the 
■ame  ritnation  (18i-143}  and  21io),  and  there  were 
other  sections  (24-27  and  3ti.)  which  were  obviously 
much  later  than  laaiah'a  time.  Mote  reoeat  criticism 
haa  detected  a  much  larger  body  of  non-Is&ianio 
matter,  titaogfi  in  tin  prasent  inttar*!  jvdgmant  it 


has  tMided  to  extreme  views  botJi  with  referenoe  to 
the  proportion  of  non-Isaianio  matter  in  la.  1-39  and 
the  extensive  interpolation  it  discovers  in  genuine 
laoianio  oraolee.  It  must  of  course  be  reoognised 
tiuA,  once  the  presence  of  a  large  non-Iaaianio  element 
in  the  book  ia  omoeded,  the  qneation  of  aatiioiship  and 
date  of  other  sections  ooght  not  to  be  prejudiced  in 
tiie  traditional  direction  by  their  inclusion  in  a  book 
which  beais  Isaiah's  name.  So  far  as  40-66  is  oon- 
oemed,  Duhm'e  verdict  that  the  work  of  the  Second 
laaiah  does  not  extend  beyond  55  baa  been  very  widely 
accepted.  Opinion  is  more  divided  on  two  other 
qoestions.  Duhm  holds  that  the  four  ao-oalled  Servant 
of  Yahweh  Poems  (Is.  40i-4>  49i-6,  5O4-9,  S2i3- 
53i3)  were  written  a  Kood  while  later  than  the  rest 
of  40-65.  Thia  view  w  also  taken  by  several  other 
scholars.  To  some  extent  it  is  complicated  with  qties- 
tions  aa  to  the  aignifioanoe  attoohed  to  the  Servant. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  in  the 
poems  is  an  individual*  naturally  tend  to  regard  the 
poems  as  not  by  the  Second  Isaiah,  who  uses  th»  ttnm 
'  Servant  "  in  a  national  and  not  an  individual  aenaeb 
Those  who  regard  the  Servant  as  meaning  the  same 
thing  throi^hout,  aometimea  aaaert  identity  and  aome- 
timee  difiereooe  of  authoiahip.  The  preeent  writer 
believea  that  the  Servant  stands  throughout  for  the 
actual  nation  of  larael ;  but  the  nation  ia  aometimea 
depicted  as  it  actually  was,  sometimes  aa  looked  at 
from  the  ideal  point  of  view  in  the  light  ai  its  misdcai 
and  fnnotion.  He  ia  leas  oonfidmt  aa  to  the  autborahip 
of  the  poems,  but  on  the  whole  considers  it  probable 
that  they  were  written  by  the  Second  laaiah,  and  in- 
serted by  him  in  their  preaent  position.  The  other 
point  about  whioh  there  ia  attll  debate  touches  Is, 
66-66.  Duhm  aaaigns  the  whole  aeotion,  apart  from 
intwpc^tions,  to  a  mof^  author  whom  he  oatls  the 
Trito-Iaaiah.  It  ia  qnesttonable,  however,  whether 
all  can  be  attributed  to  the  same  hand.  For  the  moat 
part  it  apparmtly  belongs  to  much  the  same  period, 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentory.  But  it  is  not  eaay 
to  bf^eve  that  the  same  writer  worked  on  such  dii- 
Itmat  levels  of  literary  exoellenoe,  and  more  probably 
we  have  to  do  with  a  plnmlity  of  authors.  To  the 
ndiio  period,  and  not  to  the  flrat  oentury  b.o.,  as  the 
author  of  the  oommentary  in  this  volume  auppoees, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  lAmentationa  probably 
belongs.  Laih.  2,  4  appear  to  be  early  exilic,  Imu.  1 
and  6  late  exilic,  Lam.  3  post-exilic.  None  of  it  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  Jeremiah  himself.  To  the  Exile 
we  ahonld  also  assign  the  review  of  Israel's  histonr, 
in  the  light  of  prophetic  theology  whioh  we  find  m 
the  Song  of  Moses  (Dt.  32). 

Aooording  to  the  generally  accepted  ohionokigy,  the 
retain  of  Jewa  from  Babylcm  to  Jeruaalem  tooK  place 
by  permiaaion  of  Cynia  in  636.  Sixteen  years  later, 
two  propheta,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  began  their 
work.  Of  the  former  nothing  need  be  said.  He  did 
a  naeful  work,  but  pedestrian  and  commonplace  in 
style,  he  ranks  low  in  the  scale  of  litelary  merit. 
The  latter  ia  the  author  of  Zeoh.  IS  the  ranaining 
chapters  (9-14)  being  probably  much  later.  Zeoharian 
is  intereetin^  as  exhibiting  some  of  the  apooalyptio 
features  which  characterise  Ezekiel — enigmatic  em- 
blems, visions,  angelic  intermediaries,  the  anticipation 
Ood's  decisive  interventitm  to  effect  laraera  de- 
liverance. Halachi  and  la.  56-66  (probably  v^ti  the 
exoeptjon  of  637-64i2)  may  be  dated  abont  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  oentary.  The  latter  contains  aome  very 
fine  paaaagea,  notably  60-62  and  the  powerful  though 
morally  repulsive  deeoription  of  Yahweh's  destruotioa 
ci  Edcun  in  6Sx-6. 
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Meanwhile  a  more  momeatotu  woik  had  been 
AohieTod  by  the  author,  or  aathon,  df  the  Prieetly 
Code,  which  is  probably  somewhat  leu  extenaiTe 
than  the  portion  of  the  Fentateooh  inoloded  under 
tlie  Bymbol  P.  We  have  no  precise  Icnowledge  as  to 
ita  origin.  Earlier  oolleotions  of  ritual  laws  had  been 
made,  auoh  as  the  so-called  Law  oi  Holiness  (pp.  128f .), 
which  was  Bubseqnently  inocwpomted  in  F.  P  WM 
piobably  oompilea  after  the  return  in  S36,  but  some 
time  before  tne  mission  cd  Ezra  in  458.  If  oloser 
dating  is  to  be  hazarded,  600-475  is  as  likely  a  period 
as  any.  It  is  a  very  mnffular  document ;  some  of 
ito  more  exaggerated  pecidiaritiee  may  belong  to  its 
later  BeotionaTbat  if  bo  they  are  only  exaggerations  of 
oluracteristio  featuiee.  The  words  and  phrases  whioh 
ooour  with  matked  frequency  form  a  long  list,  and  a 
strange  cast  is  giTen  to  the  style  by  the  frequency 
<^  peculiar  formnln  of  enumeiatioQ.  Stereotyped 
formnlee  are  oonstantljr  repeated,  statement  after 
statement  is  oast  in  precisely  the  same  mould.  Qenea- 
l<^e8  are  prominent,  whole  centuries  being  filled  with 
nothing  but  names  and  dates.  Ifinnte  dating,  statig- 
tios,  specifications  for  building  have  a  fascination  for 
the  writer,  but  for  tbo  human  element  in  the  story  he 
has  Uttle  care.  He  expands  into  detail  onl^  when  an 
institution  or  law,  or  something  in  which  his  point  of 
-view  gives  him  a  special  int^est,  is  otmneoted  with 
the  story.  He  has  no  interest  tn  stories  for  their  own 
sake,  he  cares  simply  for  the  moral  they  point  or  the 
ngulation  whose  origin  they  recount.  J  and  E,  on 
the  contrary,  take  a  frank  interest  in  the  human  ade 
of  their  stories,  and  care  much  lees  for  the  things 
whioh  SDgross  the  mind  of  the  priestly  writer,  whose 
instincts  are  those  of  an  eoolesiastical  lawyer.  It 
was  this  law,  wMoh  lanrely  codified  the  earlier  ritual 
practices,  sometimes  <n  immemorial  antiquity,  but 
whidi  also  contained  new  and  fai^reaohing  provisionB, 
that  was  the  basiB  of  Ezra's  rdtormattm.  Whether 
the  Law  read  to  the  people  on  that  oocadon  was  the 
whole  PiHitateiioh  or  merely  the  Priestly  doonmrat 
is  still  disputed.  But,  even  if  it  was  only  the  latter, 
not  many  years  can  have  elapsed  before  the  documents 
were  oombmed,  and  the  Pentateuch,  much  as  we  have  it, 
came  into  existence.  (See  further  pp.  12Sf.,  129-131.) 

WHh  the  Reformation  Judaism  waa  bom.  The 
leUgion  in  its  new  development  waa  stamped  with 
la  exdusivenesa  which  did  not  pass  nnduQenged. 
To  the  literature  of  protest  we  should  probably  reckon 
the  exquiirite  Btoiy  of  Ruth  (p.  22)  and  the  wonderful 
Book  m  Jonah.  The  former  quotes  against  the  haiah 
dissolution  of  marriages  with  feteign  wives  the  case  of 
Buth,  who,  UoalntesB  though  she  was,  displayed  a 
filial  (dety  of  the  most  beautiful  type,  took  Naomi's 
dod,  ooontry,  and  people  for  her  own,  and  w<ni  the 
admiration  and  love  oi  Boaz,  whose  marriage  with 
her  was  so  blest  by  God  that  from  it  David  and  the 
royal  house  of  Judah  sprang.  The  latter  is  a  parable 
in  which  Jonah  stands  for  Isiael.  The  author  recalls 
his  people  to  the  misdon  assigiied  them  by  the  Second 
Isaiah  of  carrying  to  the  heathen  the  biowledge  erf 
the  troe  God,  pleads  with  them  to  abandon  their 
impatient  longing  for  the  destmotion  of  the  Gentile 
worid,  affirms  the  readiness  of  heathenism  to  accept 
the  truth,  sets  forth  the  boundless  love  and  com> 
passion  of  God.  The  story  is  told  with  remaricable 
skill,  not  a  word  is  wasted,  every  phrase  tells.  It  is 
a  perfect  exami^  of  the  short  stoiy,  and  ita  art 
ia  nowhere  more  oonamonous  than  in  its  dose 
(p.  668).  The  Book  of  Obadiah  offen  an  unpleasant 
contrast. 

On  the  Poetioal  and  Wisdom  Literature,  which  waa 


in  the  main  a  piodnot  of  the  post-«dlio  period,  tefap- 
enoe  may  be  made  to  what  is  said  in  tiie  artiole  de- 
voted to  it  {pp.  34If.)- 

A  few  woros  may  be  added  on  the  prophetic  liteim- 
ture  between  Ezra  and  the  Maccabees.  We  see  in 
this  period  a  still  fuller  development  of  the  process 
by  wnioh  prophecy  was  transformed  into  apocalyptic. 
Joel,  Is.  24-27,  d4l^  Zech.  9-14,  all  in  varying  measus 
exhibit  thia  featnie.  Joti  is  acill  oonuncmly  regarded 
as  a  unity,  though  reoently  various  scholars  have 
revived  the  attempts  to  analyse  it.  Is.  24-27  is  cow 
of  the  moat  striking  examples  of  the  later  prophecy. 
It  has  a  whole  series  of  apocalyptic  features,  mit,  as 
Dnhm  has  shown,  it  is  l»r  no  means  a  unity.  The 
worthiest  occasion  is  the  tremendous  oonvuUoo 
occasioned  1^  the  mov«nent  of  Alexander  the  Qreat 
against  Persia. 

The  Book  of  Danid  is  our  sole  examine  in  the  OT 
of  an  apooalypee  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  oorre- 
spottding  to  the  Book  of  Bevelaticn  in  the  NT.  Tbe 
date  of  an  apocalypse  can  often  be  fixed  by  obaerving 
the  point  at  which  histoty,  mas^nemding  as  niedi^ 
tion,  passes  over  into  real  prediction.  The  author,  u 
a  rule,  pubUshes  his  work  under  the  name  of  a  modi 
more  ancient  author.  Accordingly  tbe  interval  be- 
tween the  alleged  and  the  actual  time  ot  productioa 
is  past  to  the  real,  but  future  to  the  aOeced,  author. 
The  author,  while  writing  the  histoiy  of  this  interval, 
has  therefore  to  give  it  out  as  preoiotion.  The  ^»«- 
diction  grows  fuller  and  more  precise  as  his  own  tune 
is  approached.  Bat  inaamncb  as  it  has  to  be  carrisd 
forward  to  the  orisiB,  whioh  lies  in  the  real  and  not 
the  pretended  futuie,  at  the  point  of  transition  the 
language,  hitherto  so  exact,  becomes  vague  and  tbe 
forecast  nuBtaken.  By  this  consideration  the  Book  ot 
Danid  may  be  fixed  within  the  period  lOS-106  B.C. 
It  ia  written  partly  in  Hebrew  ana  partly  in  Aramaic 
Fnhaps  tb»  whole  book  was  writtm  m  Aiamaio  origiD- 
ally,  but  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it  were  teuis- 
lated  into  Hebrew  to  fit  the  book  for  inclusion  in  the 
OT  Canon. 

One  notable  feature  in  connexion  with  the  prophetie 
literature  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  writinK>  of 
most  of  the  earlier  prophets  have  been  expanded  bj 
later  editora.  gom^mes  pro[^ecies  of  dinater  have 
been  rounded  off  with  nappy  endings,  eometdmM 
adjusted  to  new  conditions,  often  annotated  witk 
grosses.  Prophecies  whioh  circulated  without  a  name 
have  by  accident  or  design  been  inoorponted  with 
the  work  of  other  authors. 

Just  as  the  publication  of  D  led  to  a  revision  of  the 
(dder  hiatmioal  narratives,  BO  it  waa  felt  to  be  neoeasary 
to  rewrite  the  sacred  hi^ry  on  the  theory  that  tM 
completed  Law  was  in  operation,  and  to  bring  dowa 
the  story  to  the  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Thb 
work  was  accomplished  br  the  author  to  whom  we 
owe  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  For  the  hiatory 
of  the  kingdom  he  may  have  used  an  eariier  revision  oi 
the  older  oistorical  books  made  from  a  point  of  view 
similar  to  his  own.  The  date  of  the  chronicler's  woric 
was  ^rhaps  about  300  B.O.  The  nuun  features  of  the 
revision  are  as  follows.  No  attempt  is  made  to  rdate 
the  history  in  detail  down  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
period  is  covered  simply  with  genealogies.  In  other 
words,  he  shows  no  desire  to  supersede  the  cancmical 
records  of  the  earlier  history  that  we  tlnd  in  the  Hex.. 
Jg.,  and  1  8.  He  omita  the  nnedifying  in<adent«  in 
the  niepM  of  David  and  Solomon,  exo^  the  ocusns 
t^Eoi  hy  David,  whioh  he  attributes  to  the  impiUae 
ol  Satan  rather  than  of  Yafaweh.  The  hiatory  cl  the 
Nortiwm  Kingdom  is  praetioi^  ignored  exoept  whor 
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the  story  of  the  Soatheni  Kingdom  made  referenoe 
to  it  neooeB>ry,  nnoe  he  evidently  regarded  ita  revolt 
aeainst  the  Bavidio  monarchy  u  outtiDs  it  off  from 
the  triM  Israel.  Great  interest  is  exhibited  in  the 
Temide,  and  espeoially  in  the  musioal  aervioes.  The 
asAhor  was  probably  a  Levite  vho  belonged  to  the 
Temfde  ohoir.  He  oonatantly  exhibits  Uie  working  of 
a  meohanioal  law  of  retribution,  and  in  this  interest 
fre<^nently  modifies  the  older  narrative.  Be  aiso 
exhibits  a  fondness  for  systconatioally  tkigh  numbers. 
CSiroiuoles  has  preserved  some  fragmente  of  historical 
information  whioh  would  othwwise  have  perished,  but 
in  the  m&in  its  historical  value  is  small.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  ChronicLer's  work  is  (d  special  value 
because  it  f^ves  us  the  only  information  on  the  period 
whioh  we  have  in  the  OT.  but  espeoially  for  the  latge 
extracts  it  has  embodied  from  the  memoirs  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  and  from  State  doooments.  The 
cnriona  fact  that  in  the  Heb.  Bible  Chronicles  follows 
Ecm  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  thus  the  last  botA  in  the 
OT,  ia  no  donht  doe  to  tho  fuA  that  it  attained 


canonical  rank  later.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
needed  to  complete  the  storv,  whereas  the  period 
covered  by  Chronicles  was  already  represented  by 
the  older  bistoricat  literature.   (See  pp.  75-77.) 

Finally  we  have  the  Book  of  Esther  (p.  22).  This  was 
probably  written  in  the  later  Macoatx»ii  period,  when 
the  success  of  the  Jews  bad  enhanced  their  pride,  and 
the  wrongs  tbe^  bad  suffered  had  embittered  their 
resentment  agamst  the  Gentilee,  while  the  nobler 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  days  of  Judas  had  died  down, 
and  the  secular  had  replaced  the  high  religioos  tone. 
The  story  is  characterised  by  so  many  improbabilities 
and  inconsistenoies  that  it  can  hardly  be  n^nled  as 
in  any  sense  historical.  The  UCX  contains  many 
passages  whioh  are  not  found  in  the  Heb.  According 
to  the  practically  unanimous  verdict  of  scholars,  these 
are  later  additions.  This  view  is  in  all  probabihtpr 
right,  though  the  author  of  the  conunentary  in  this 
Toliune  considers  the  LXX  to  be  more  originaL 

Ltteratnn. — See  the  biblicKnaphy  on  Biblioal  Litn- 
duotion  in  the  "  General  KI:]£ograpliieB." 
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Tmt  attempt  to  fulfil  l^e  promiw  of  tiie  title  viU 
iaTolve  the  sarrey  of  s  wide  area.  From  Fhleetine 
as  the  centre,  the  mrrey  will  take  as  eostwud  into 
Iran  and  westward  to  the  island  of  Crete,  and  &vfa 
into  Macedonia ;  northward  we  shall  penetrate  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  southward  into  thb  great  peninsula 
of  Arabia.  Many  pooplee  will  be  met  with,  some  of 
Semitic,  othera  of  Indo-Euiopean  stock,  while  of  others, 
(utain,  tlie  racial  origins  oatmot  yet  be  determined. 
The  names  of  neaiiy  all  of  them  occur  in  ih»  OT; 
and  while  the  study  of  their  historiee.  so  &r  as  the 
results  of  ex^oration  have  made  it  possible,  is  full  of 
interest  for  its  own  sake,  it  has  for  the  studeut  of 
tiie  OT  an  odditioiial  attntotim,  since  it  has  gmduaUy 
beoome  appsient  tiiat  Israel  was  greatly  affected, 
sometimes  directly,  sometimes  indirectly,  by  the 
peoples  in  the  midst  of  whom  die  livecL  It  ii  no 
longer  possible  to  think  of  Israel  as  an  isolated  nation. 
The  countiy  which  she  conquered  had  undergone  a 
long  preparation,  as  it  were,  for  her  oocupation  of  it. 
For  many  oontnnes  before  TbimI  caitMea  BslMfeine, 
inflaenoea  from  Rurcunding  ooontriea  had  beea  at 
work  there ;  and  after  the  "  Conquest "  lUeettne 
still  remained  subject  to  eztetnal  influenoee,  thou^ 
their  character  and  direction  changed  according  to 
political  changes  in  the  Nearer  East.  It  is  neoeesaiy, 
tiierefore,  in  order  to  undezBtaod  the  history  <^  Israel, 
to  have  some  knowledge  ol  the  most  impoitant 
developmenta  in  ^e  history^  of  her  Dej^boors, 
and  of  their  relations  both  with  her  and  with  one 
another. 

We  begin  our  suirer  with  Arabia.  The  shape  of 
this  country  may  be  best  described  as  an  irregular 
parallelwram,  the  four  sides  of  n^h  are  formtn  by 
(I)  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  (2)  the  Indian 
Ocean,  (3)  the  B«d  Sea,  and  (4)  the  countries  of 
Fbtestine  and  Syria.  Apart  from  niuneroua  tmata  and 
a  few  more  oonsldeTable  fertile  areas,  tiie  largest  of 
which  forma  the  sonthemmcet  comer  of  the  country, 
Arabia  as  a  whole  Moisists  either  of  desert  or  of  steppe 
land.  Neither  n  suitable  for  agrioalture,  but  the  latter 
serves  for  pasture,  and  was  oooupied  from  time  im- 
memorial by  nomad  tribes.  The  race  to  iriiich  theae 
tribes  belong  is  called  "  Semitio,"  a  conyeoieot  tnin, 
of  modem  o^in,  formed  from  the  name  of  Noah's 
eldest  son.  ^ley  lived  a  free  but  hard  life.  The 
oharacter  cS  the  oountiy  was  sadi  tiiat  thfl|y  wne 
engaged  in  a  constant  stroggle  to  obtain  food.  There 
was  no  permanent  settlement  in  any  one  spot.  !nie 
tribes  moved  about  at  will  iiom.  one  pasture-groand 
to  another,  the  only  restriction  on  theor  movamwti 
being  provided  by  the  unwritten  role  tiiat  each  mnst 
keep  within  the  limits  of  Uie  tnot  of  country  which 
in  coarse  of  time  had  come  to  be  reoognised  as  ita 
own  special  district.   H,  howerer,  a  tribe  feit  atrong 


enough  to  invade  the  district  of  a  nei^boaxlng  tribes 
this  rule  was  readily  set  aside.  Of  govemment.  ia 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  there  was  utUe.  Written 
law  was  unknown,  and  justice  was  administerod  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  standard  provided  tribal 
custom,  and  was  enforood  by  the  will  of  tae  cc»n- 
monity.  But  if  a  man  were  sufficiently  powerful  to 
defy  with  impunity  die  common  will,  he  would  do  so. 
Each  tribe  had  its  chief  and  its  leading  men,  wlio  owed 
tiieir  posiUoo  to  a  reputation  for  warlike  prowess,  or 
to  the  possession  of  wealth,  or  to  both  of  theec  Their 
aothonty  was  greatest  in  times  of  war,  vdien  saccess 
depmded  on  me  loyalty  of  all  to  die  leadoiB,  or  oo 
oeeaaiooa  ot  migratKa,  iriieo  the  aoatterod  olana  of 
a  tribe  were  omted  nnder  the  direction  tii  tmted 
gaidea.  Hie  real  baaia  of  the  tribal  organiaatifm  was 
the  idea  of  "  kinship,"  aoootding  to  which  the  comnrao 
Mood  was  supposed  to  flow  in  tiie  veins  of  every  member 
of  the  kindred  group.  There  were  no  degrees  of  kin- 
ship,  but  all  members  of  the  group  were  "  brothem." 
To  Kill  a  maa  waa  to  died  the  blood,  and  so  to  imperil 
tb«  Itfe.  of  the  group  to  whioh  he  bekmged ;  henoe  the 
taw  of  blood-revenge :  "  At  the  hand  tn  man,  even  at 
the  hand  of  every  man's  brother,  will  I  require  the 
life  of  man  "  (Geo.  95).  It  was  a  cnde  motood,  and 
led  to  many  tribal  fends,  but  not  otherwise  in  thoae 
days  could  the  kindred  group  be  maintained. 

It  will  be  coDT«iieot  to  divide  the  following  record 
into  six  periodB,  distinguishing  each  by  the  name  of 
the  people  hy  Tniich  lUestine,  the  standpoint  of  the 
present  survey,  was  chiefly  influenced  and  controlled — 
the  Babylonian,  the  Eg^tian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Chal- 
dcEan.  the  Persian,  and  the  Greek. 

L  The  Babykmlao  Period. — ^Ilie  country  of  BaJw- 
loiUa  is  an  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  nvers  Il^na 
and  Euphrates,  between  Uie  lower  oonrsee  of  whii^  it 
Ues.  Ito  m«eent  area  is  considerably  greater  tibaa  it 
ma  five  thoosand  years  a^.  for  the  hod  of  the  Ba- 
phratea  then  lay  some  distance  to  the  east  of  its 
present  one,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  waa 
about  130  miles  higher  than  it  is  to^y.  Tbs  fer- 
tility of  the  country  depended  mainly  on  tiie  maoage- 
ment  of  the  vast  volumes  fA  water  which,  owing  to  uie 
meltiiig  ai  the  mows  in  the  northern  mountains,  flowed 
in  nn&g  down  the  Tigris  and  Eu^ratee.  If  nnoon- 
troUed,  the  rivers  overflowed  tiieir  banks  far  and  wide ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  levd  of  the  water  had  &dksi, 
the  biasing  summer  sun  dried  up  the  flooded  land.  If 
left  to  itself,  then,  the  country  had  to  endnrealtematiom 
of  flood  and  drought.  Very  eariy,  however,  the  inhabi- 
tanta  devised  the  canal  system,  thereby  dmwing  off 
the  sopMfluoua  waters  of  the  rivers  when  th^  were  fai 
flood,  and  providing  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  dmntg 
the  perioa  ot  fierce  summer  heat.  Undw  theee  oon- 
ditimia  its  futility  was  amazing:  oliHieat,forinatanoeh 
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two  and  evm  three  crops,  yielding  often  man  tium  two 
hmtdredfold,  were  obtained  anniially. 

At  an  eady  date  a  distiaotion  arote  between  the 
noithem  and  voatbem  halm  al  the  ooontry,  which 
same  to  be  known  as  Akkad  and  Samer  respeotlTely. 
There  wm  dbo  a  ntcdal  difieienoe  between  the  inhau- 
tuta  of  the  two  divisions.  In  the  sooth  there  lired  a 
peo^  oaLLed  by  historians  Sumeriatu.  Their  -phytiotX 
ohMaoteristios,  as  portrayed  on  their  monmnents,  show 
th»t  they  were  radally  <uatinot  from  the  Semites ;  and 
their  insohptionB  are  written  in  a  non-S«nitio  language 
of  the  a^latinatiTe  tyjie.  They  probably  came  into 
BftlnltMua  from  esjA.  In  the  north,  in  addition 
to  tne  Snmetians,  there  was  a  oonsideiable  and  oon- 
Btantiy  iuereaaing  Semitic  element,  derived  from 
Ambia.  It  is,  as  yet,  nnoortain  whioh  rsoe  entered 
theoonntn'fiiHt,  but  tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  founda- 
(icKiB  of  BabvloniaD  cdriliaation  were  laid  hy  the 
Someiians.  (Aie  by  one  the  difierent  branches  of  that 
erriUsation  have  been  foond  to  have  a  Somerun  origin ; 
and  the  Sunermns  were  lespooraUe  to  the  introaao- 
tko— and  probably,  also,  the  invention — of  the 
"  onneifonn  script,''  the  use  of  which  was  at  one  time 
•D  widespread  in  the  Near  East.  like  the  Egyptian 
hiett^y^uos.  this  soript  had  its  origin  in  a  sjntetn  of 
pietaie  writing  in  iraidi  the  thing  or  idea  to  be 
leprossnted  was  drawn  in  nmdi  ontline  on  stone  or 
oHwr  bard  material.  When  the  Someiians  entered 
Babykuia  Uiev  foond  that,  owing  to  the  alloTial 
diaraoter  of  the  country,  moh  materials  were  not 
obtainable.  There  was,  howerer,  an  abondanoe  of 
fine  day,  and  this  ther  formed  into  blot^  of  different 
sizee  and  shapes,  making  the  necessary  im[nessioaB 
en  them  by  means  of  a  st^oo.  lite  ohaoge  at  material 
GUBsd  a  ohange  in  tiie  forms  ot  the  signs,  for  in  rai^ 
writing  on  soft  clay  the  marks  made  by  the  stylos  were 
thicker  and  deeper  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  Henoe 
the  flbaight  lines  which  had  originally  formed  the  out- 
lines of  Uie  piotaree  became  "  ooneiform  "  or  "  wedge- 
sbaped."  Ot  the  signs  which  thos  developed  oot  of 
the  old  [Hctoree,  together  with  othere  at  artificial 
^a^^uAioa,  some  represented  omniriete  ideas,  others 
had  one  or  more  syllaUo  vatoes.  while  very  many  of 
tb«m  served  both  porposes,  bat  none  represented  sin^e 
GODsmiants.  Thus  there  fprew  op  an  elaborate  aiid 
CMnphcated  system  of  writing. 

For  several  oentoriss  after  tiie  date — shortly  before 
3000 — at  wbieh  our  historical  knoidedge  oi  Baby- 
koia  begins,  the  ooDtrolUog  inflnenoo,  althoogh  na 
centre  riiifted  frnn  city  to  city,  was  in  ttie  handa  ot 
As  Someriaiis.  In  tune,  however,  as  the  Senhes 
recdved  reoofbroements  from  AiaUa,  a  grim  raoe- 
stniggle  developed,  in  which  Semite  and  Somerian 
wore  engaged  in  a  oonteet  for  sopremaoy.  The 
s^DKgle  was  a  long  one,  but  towards  toe  dose  of  the 
thiro  miUenninm  B.C.  a  fresh  inflox  of  Semites  into 
N.  Babyl«iia  definitely  tdaosd  tiie  Somerians  in  a 
podtkm  of  fnfeiioiit^.  The  newoomers,  known  to  the 
Babylonians  as  "  Amorm  "  (OT  "  Amorites  "),  settled 
ia  varioos  northern  cities,  but  tiieir  chief  centre  was 
Balaton,  whose  importance  rapidly  deroloped  ontil 
ehe  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  Babylonia. 
Now,  too,  was  eetaUiahed  by  Sumu-abu  (c  3060)  the 
UmooB  Jgt  J^nasty  ai  Babylon,  the  sixth  member 
d  which  was  Kbommorabi,  who  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  14".  KhammoraU  was 
Babylonia's  greatest  king.  He  was  not  only  a  very 
SDooessfol  soldier,  bat  attended  to  tiie  internal  mgan- 
iaati<m  oi  his  kingdom,  and  his  letters  show  how  oareful 
he  was  lor  even  the  anallert  details  of  admioistiation. 
iiia  chiii  ataan  to  &m«  Nsts  on  hk  legal  oede.  Thk 


was  Hbe  resolt  d  a  sifting  and  systematisation  of  law^ 
many  of  which  were  of  Somerian  origin,  and  had  long 
been  in  force  in  difleient  puts  of  the  huuL  The  oode 
is  remarkably  oomprehensive,  and  oontams  regolationa 
lor  the  oonntd  and  proteotitm  of  dl  daosco  ot  the 
oommonity,  even  including  the  slave.  It  is  note> 
worthy  that  many  of  its  regulations  have  parallels 
in  the  PentAteuchal  l^pslation.  which  soggBst  that  the 
latter  was  influenoed,  directly  or  indirectly,  b^  the 
Bab]4onianoode(Ex.21i*).  iChammurabi  oaUslumself 
in  an  inaoription"  King  of  the  West  Land,  "from  which 
it  would  appear  that  ayn»  and  Palestine  were  wiUtin 
the  Babylonian  sj^ere  of  infloenoe.  It  is  impossiUe^ 
as  yet,  to  deiennme  to  what  extent,  and  for  how  long, 
these  re^ns  were  under  the  politioal  supremacy  of 
Babylonia,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tiieir  civtlisatioa 
Owed  moch  to  the  influence  i^oh  she  brought  to 
bear,  partly  hy  means  of  her  armies,  and  partiy 
means  of  nwrofaants  and  others  for  whom  the  armies 
prapared  the  way.  Thos  the  inhabttants  of  the 
West  Land  "  leuned  from  the  soldier  how  to  foriafy 
their  cities  more  stron^y ;  tiirongh  the  merchant  tiiey 
obtained  Babjdcnian  wares  {ef.  Jos.  Tsi);  while  the 
scribe  introdnced  the  Babylonian  language  and  script, 
which,  from  the  discovery  of  nomeroos  cuneiform 
tablets  at  Taanadi  and  dseiriiere,  seem  to  have  been 
ngolady  eaiiiiloy«d  tn  Palestiiie,  at  least  in  offloialoor* 
re^ondieDoe.  aat  is  this  snrprising  when  we  know, 
from  die  Hittite  arahlvai  of  Boghac-Eeui  (p.  S3)  and 
from  the  Tell  el-Amama  letters  (p.  66),  how  widespnad 
the  use  of  the  ooneiform  script  betxime.  Bab^onian  re* 
Usjons  ideas,  also,  came  westward  throa^^  the  medium 
m  myths,  some  fragments  of  which  have  actually  been 
found  among  the  Amama  tablets.  This  last  iaet  is 
important,  mr  it  suggests  an  exidanation  <A  the  re- 
markable  resemUanoe  between  certain  of  the  eailv 
narratives  <^  Genesis  and  the  stories  dealing  witn 
rimilar  sobjeots  Creation  and  Deluge)  which  have 
been  found  in  Babylonia.  We  may  Buppose  that  these 
stories  had  long  been  known  to  the  umaanitee,  and 
that  the  Hel»eWB,  after  thmr  entry  into  Palestine, 
gradually  adopted  them,  as  the^  adopted  many  othw 
elements  of  the  Oanaanitiah  civilisation.  We  must  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  exi^gerate  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Hebrews  to  Babylonia.  Tim  has  been  done 
some,  who  have  declared  that  Israel's  religion,  like 
her  material  onltore,  was  borrowed,  and,  because 
theie  are  many  resemUanoes  between  the  religions 
beliefs  and  practices  of  Bal^onia  and  Israel,  have 
aasumed  tiiat  Bal^^onia  was  its  source.  This  assomp- 
twn  negleots  muiy  important  differences  between  the 
i^igions  ideas  of  uie  two  peoples.  It  is  true  that  the 
two  sets  of  Creation  and  Deluge  narratives  agree  in 
their  general  outlines,  and  that  they  reflect  the  same 
primitive  scientific  ideas ;  but  it  does  not  retire  s 
very  careful  reading  to  show  tiiat  in  spirit  and  m  oon- 
oc^Sion  of  tiM  divine  they  are  widely  separated.  Like 
the  HelxewB,  too,  the  Aibykmians  had  their  hymns, 
prayers,  and  penitential  petdniB,  in  triiioh  exjneesion 
was  given  to  ethical  and  religious  oonoeptions  so  lofty 
that  many  of  them  would  not  be  out  of  place  even  in 
the  pages  of  the  OT.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  theee 
oompositiiRiB  of  Babylonian  pneets  and  poets  are 
always  po^rtheiBtao  in  time,  and  imply  beliefo  ic  the 
power  Of  demtms  and  the  efficacv  of  magic,  which  the 
most  inspired  teodien  of  Israel  sternly  condemn  as 
unworthy  of  Yahweh  and  of  His  worshippers.  Nor 
is  th»e  any  evidence  that  the  BabyloDian  priests 
ever  grasped  the  great  principle  of  '  ethical  mono- 
thcten,"  which  is  «be  very  foundajtion  ofthe  teadung 
of  bnel'a  htatomn^  pAlattM^i^ii^Ml^t^  the 
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acoeptanoe  oi  wiiioh  enabled  tbem  to  piodnoe  a  n- 
ligiouB  literature  nmxTalled  by  that  o£  any  other 
people. 

Airing  ib.6  reigiis  of  the  later  kings  of  the  Tab 
t^yaaOby  of  Babjdon  there  are  ams  of  growing  veak- 
neea.  At  last,  in  the  reign  oi  Samsu-ditana,  the 
eleventh  king  of  the  line,  an  invasion  of  ^ffittitee  from 
Asia  Minor  resulted  ill  the  capture  and  sack  of  Babylon 
(e.  17S4  s.a).  The  Hittites  soon  retired,  but  their 
retirement  not  mean  freedom  for  Babylonia.  fV)r 
Bome  time  before  the  HrtUte  invasion,  raiding  bsnda 
of  KassiteB,  who  were  Indo-Earopeans  W  race,  had 
been  coming  from  itie  mountains  east  of  the  Tieris. 
At  first  they  were  held  in  dheak,  but  on  the  of 
Babylon  they  entered  the  country  in  greater  numbeis, 
and  c«tabli^ed  themaetres  at  Babylon  (c-  1750). 
Thus  began  the  Kaaaite  Dnpuasty,  which  lasted  for 
67((yeaiB. 

While  llie  advent  of  the  Eassites  most  at  first  have 
caused  some  dtstorbanoe,  it  does  not  appear  to  hava 
brought  about  any  aonsiderable  iteration  in  the 
internal  condition  of  Bab^onia.  Th^  gradaallr 
adopted  the  Babjdonian  culture,  which  was  ao  maim 
higher  than  thor  own  ;  and  the  records  of  t^e  period, 
wfaioh  are^  tmfortanatety,  very  aoajity,  indicate  that 
while,  CD  the  whole,  the  Kaaaite  kings  were  oapaUe 
adminis^tors,  no  one  of  them  has  to  his  oredit  any 

Cb  acduevement.  Bat  while  tike  days  of  Baby- 
k*s  greatest  power  had  gone  by,  she  was  still  a 
strong  kingdom,  and,  as  is  shown  by  epedmens  of  the 
dii^omatio  ooueepondence  of  the  Egyjrtian  and  Baby- 
Icmian  ooorts,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Amama  OolleotitHi,  she  still  had  a  share  in  the  oondnot 
of  intematiraial  aflain.  In  Ffdeethie,  however,  her 
influenoe  gradoaUy  declined,  and  her  place  there  was 
taken  by  JE^ypt,  to  which  country  we  most  now  torn 
our  attention. 

n.  The  Egyj^lan  ^od.— The  oountiy  of  Effypt 
oooupiee  the  NE.  coiner  of  Africa.  Ita  native  name 
was  "  Klmet  "— «.e.  "  The  Black  (Conntiy)  *'— 4n 
allaaion  to  the  colour  of  Uie  scnL  The  name  "  Egyt^  " 
cornea  from  the  Gieek,  and  is  of  ohaoure  origin.  The 
shape  of  the  country  has  been  aptly  likened  to  a  fan. 
the  handle  being  formed  by  tiie  valley  of  the  Nile, 
8.  of  Memphis,  and  the  tan  itself  by  the  Nile  Delta. 
It  is  a  small  country,  for  if  the  deserts  on  the  E.  and 
W.  be  left  oat  of  the  calculation,  its  area  is  not  mooh 
more  than  13.000  sqaara  miles.  Its  most  important 
physioal  feature  is  uie  river  mie.  Not  only  did  it 
oonstitate  the  chief  highway  for  traffic,  but  its  annual 
overflow,  caused  by  the  melting  of  snowa  and  by  the 
heavy  spring  raina,  left  a  deposit  of  rich  mud  as  Uie 
flooda  dried  up.  The  more  extensive  the  inundation, 
the  greater  me  fertiliaation.  The  Egyptians  also 
assisted  Nature  as  much  as  possiUe  by  a  system  <^ 
canals,  d^ces,  and  pomps ;  and  agriculture,  which 
normally  aftnded  good  retunu,  became  the  main 
oooopatton  of  the  pet^ile.  In  the  population  of  the 
country  there  were  several  distinct  elements.  The 
eariy  inhabitants  of  Upper  (ix.  South)  Egypt,  whose 
remains  can  be  tiaoed  back  to  Neolithic  tmies,  seem 
to  have  entered  the  Nile  Valley  ttcm  the  8.  or  SB., 
and  to  be  connected  ladally  with  the  Ethic^uans. 
In  Lower  Egypt  there  appears  to  have  been  a  minglmg 
of  two  races.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  peoiMe  m 
Semitic  type,  ^o  came  from  Ambia  and  oontriouted 
the  Semitic  elements  so  noticeable  in  the  Egyptian 
religion  and  language ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
an  element  oi  M^teiranean  "  type,  related  to  the 
ancient  Cretans,  i«4iich  played  an  evor-increasingpart 
hi  the  devek^ggasDt  of  Bgyptian  civilisation.  ISme 


three  dements  were  sxadnally  w^ded  together  to 
kurmUbe  Egyi>taaa people. 

R  wiUl  M  impoaaiUe  to  make  more  tiian  passing 
allosionfl  to  "Egyptian  otvilisatitHi,  but  a  few  words 
may  be  said  here  aDoaitikesciipt.  Or^inallyEgrptian 
writing  was  piotographio.  Each  sign  stood  for  a 
complete  word.  In  course  of  time  obtain  fWiBt 
representing  diffsreot  sounds,  came  to  be  nsea  ia 
various  oombinaticms  as  syllaUes ;  and  finally,  signa 
denoting  sin^  ocmacmaiits  were  employed.  In  all 
there  were  between  stz  and  seven  lumared  tiaoB,  but 
very  many  of  tiiem  were  not  in  regular  use.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  classes  of  signs  there  were  three  types 
of  script:  the  " hieroglyj^iio,"  wbioh  was  always 
used  for  monumental  inacriptionB  and  never  lost  ns 
[octorial  oharacter ;  the  "  hieratic,"  made  up  of  mdtl 
abbreviati<Kis  of  the  hinogl^riihic  ss  were  convenient 
for  writing  on  papyms;  and  ttie  "demotion'*  or 
popular,  in  which  the  dfpu  were  stifll  fiuther  ihtt^ 
viated  for  oidinaiy  use. 

Oorreeponding  to  ihe  diflerence  of  raoei^  ^BTPt 
was  for  a  long  time  divided  into  two  kingdraM,  toe 
one  in  Uie  north  and  the  other  in  the  south.  For 
oentuiiee  these  two  kingdoms  exuted  side  by  side; 
and  it  would  seem  tljat  at  first,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  presence  of  the  "Heditraxanean  **  elenient  in  tlie 
population,  the  saperiority  in  civilisation  lay  with  the 
n<»tiiem  kingdom.  Onwmally,  however,  we  steength 
of  the  soutii  grew  untal  it  was  able  to  oonquer  me 
north.  A  united  kingdom  was  fonned.  aad  the  first 
of  the  thirty-one  dynasties,  into  which  tivs  rulers  oi 
E^ypt  are  dtvided,  was  established.  The  date  oltiiis 
event  is  uncertain :  it  osnnot  be  placed  mwdi  Isiter 
than  e.  3500  B.O.,  and  it  ma^  be  eanler. 

The  history  of  ttie  oentanee  which  elapsed  between 
this  date  and  the  Hyksos  invasion  oaimot  be  written 
here.  We  must  {lasa  over  the  period  of  the  "  Old 
Kingdom,"  comprising  Dynasties  I-VI  (c  3600  to 
c  2500),  paufiing  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  tHaa 
was  die  age  of  t£e  builders  of  the  ^ramids — the  royal 
tombs  whioh  command  universal  adminttion,  not 
merely  for  t^eir  size,  bat  also  for  the  proofs  which  thiir 
design  and  oonstmotion  afford  td  tiie  skill  and  aommte 
scientific  knowledge  of  their  builders.  Nor  osn  we 
stay  to  describe  the  "  Middle  Kingdom."  which  began, 
after  several  centuries  of  great  nnsetUement,  inien 
civil  KKT  was  common  and  ooltore  degenerated,  with 
Hbo  rise  of  the  ^SS"^!.        dnring  lAiah, 

especially  under  the  XXtth  Dynasty  (ertabMahed 
c  2000),  Egypt  was  so  prosperous  that  «ie  era  was 
often  reamed  in  after  days  as  a  "  golden  age." 
Again,  however,  as  at  the  close  of  the  "  Old  Kin^om," 
a  period  of  decline  set  in ;  the  kiogs  oi  the  XUIUi 
and  XlVth  I>ynastie8  are  little  more  than  names  to 
ns ;  and  the  oonfaslon  and  obseitritv  of  tbit  time  an 
increased  1^  the  sadden  invasim  of  "Btrypb  bom  tiie 
east  by  the  "  H^^sos,"  or  "  ^epherd  iSws."  Thme 
invadera  eetabUshed  themselves  in  the  Delta.  Than 
has  been  much  epeculation  as  to  t^eir  race.  It  is 
probable  that  Hiey  were,  in  the  main,  Semites,  with 
a  ocnsideiaUe  admixture  of  otiier  radal  dements. 
The  date  of  the  invasion  is  also  doabtfol,  bnt  it  osnnot 
have  been  much  later  than  1800. 

At  this  point  we  most  torn  aside  from  our  survey  of 
the  history  of  Egypt  to  give  a  brief  aocoont  of  the 
origins  of  a  number  ci  other  pet^es  who  had  already 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Near  East,  and  ^o  wem 
destined  to  may  parte  of  greater  or  less  importance 
in  the  immediate  or  moie  reoMte  fotare. 

To  the  north  of  Bal»fonia'4ies  tiie  oountiy  of 
Asayna-m  called  ^ii«4^Ml»#gifeAiq7zian 
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(MOtm  and  oapltel.  The  boandariee  of  the  oountiy 
were  lonned  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the  mouotains  ol 
KnrdiBtan  and  Annflma ;  en  the  8.  and  W.  they  cannot 
be  atriotly  defined.  The  character  of  the  country  is 
entirely  luflerait  from  that  of  Bal^Itmia.  On  the  E. 
of  tlie  I^gria  are  numenms  rangee  of  hills  with  vell- 
watered  vaUeys  between ;  on  the  W.  the  supply  of 
water  is  much  poorer.  This  explains  the  fact  that  all 
the  important  citieB  of  Asmia,  with  the  exoeptson  of 
Aashnr,  wue  sitnated  on  the  E.  of  ttie  ^^gris.  As  a 
whok^  the  fertility  of  Assyria  was  far  below  Uiat  of 
Babylooia. 

The  predominant  element  in  the  population  Was 
Seanitio,  nod  we  may  sappose  that  A^yria  shared 
with  Bal^lonia  in  the  migraraon  of  Semites  from  Arabia 
which  took  [dace  in  the  fourth  miUeanium  b-o.  The 
Assyrian  Semftes,  reinforoed,  no  doubt,  from  time  to 
time,  by  fresh  arrivals  of  their  kinsfolk  from  Arabia 
and  BarraloDia,  gradually  mingled  with  and  absorbed 
tiie  earlier  poiwation.  Ihe  nation  which  resulted 
from  the  oombination  of  these  two  dements,  while 
speakinK  ^e  same  lan^[uage  as  the  Babylonians — 
inth,  coarse,  variations  of  diiUect — yet  differed 
from  tium  in  many  mpeots.  I%ey  were  essentially 
a  BuUtaiy  people.  1^  war  th^  Ihred,  and  thett 
ndHtaiy  aotivitiM  left  them  no  time  for  the  der^p* 
ment  in  an  independent  enltore.  In  arohiteoture  and 
Bcnlptnre  they  showed  otu;inaUty,  bnt  their  religion 
and  literature,  together  wilh  other  elements  of  culture, 
they  borrowed  nom  BabTlonia.  Iheir  chief  centre 
In  earliest  timea  was  Aaurar,  otigioaily  a  city-state 
irhioh  giadaally  extended  its  inflaeaoe  nntil  it  became 
the  oapitel  of  the  ootmtiy.  It  is  not  milikely  that  the 
'Vaiions  oitiea  at  flist  formed  a  confederacy,  with  Asehnr 
at  its  head.  Our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  history  doee 
not  bef^  till  towards  the  close  of  the  Uiird  millemunm 
B.C.,  when  we  hear  of  the  prieet-kingB,  Uahpia  and 
Kifaia,  strengthening  Asshur'e  defenoee,  and  boildii^ 
the  Ttaiple  oi  Asbir,  its  god.  Aooording  to  tiadition, 
the  aotnal  founder  of  the  kingdcm  of  Awyria  was  Bel- 
hani,  a  eomei^at  later  ruler.  Towards  the  end  of 
OtB  third  millennium  the  Assyrian  king.-  Ila-shnma, 
came  into  conflict  with  Sumo-abu,  the  founder  of  the 
1st  Dynasty  of  Bab]4(m.  Whether  Ilu-shQma's 
resistance  was  soocesefol  or  not  we  oannot  say.  Prob- 
ably Assyria  was  weakened,  for  we  find  her  tribntaiy 
to  Salmon  in  the  reign  of  Khammarabi  (c  lOSO). 
He  fall  of  ttie  Ist  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  howerer,  made 
Assyria,  at  least  for  a  time,  iodependont. 

In  N.  Heaopotamia  between  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tifcris  and  tiie  Euphratee,  lay  the  oountry  of 
Mitannt'  As  in  the  case  d  ita  more  famous  neigh- 
boors,  its  origins  are  unknown,  and  it  does  not  come 
hito  uie  light  of  history  until  about  ihe  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  omtaiy  B.O.,  when  there  reigned  the  first  of 
a  taaaher  of  kmaB  trtioee  names  have  been  preserved 
In  the  tlblets  of  Bo^ian-keai  and  Tell  el-Amama. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  these  royal  names  are  of 
Aryan  type,  and  some  of  the  Mitannian  gods  were 
Aryan.  It  is  not  unlikety  that  theee  kings  were  the 
heads  tji  an  Aryan  aristocracy  which  bad  established 
iteelf  ht  BOtanni  in  the  same  way.  and  about  the  same 
time,  aa  the  Kusttee,  to  whom  they  were  probably 
akin,  gained  oontrol  of  Babylonia.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  may  well  have  been  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  eorlieBt  innabitantB  of  Assyria,  with  ihe  addition, 
perhaps,  of  a  small  Semitao  element. 

It  was  sUted  above  ^t  tbe  faU  <rf  ttte  Ist  Dynasty 
at  Babylon  was,  in  larm  meanue^  dae  to  an  invasion 
ef  J?AMe«  («.  1764).  TMa  is  the  first  appeannoe  <rf 
ihe  BittifeM  in  histoiy.  Their  on0a  and  nolal  eon- 


nexkms  are  obscure.  From  the  preeenoe  of  momitain 
deities  in  tii^  panftem.  and  mnn  omtain  diaiao- 
teristios  of  th«r  diess,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Vhtar 
eariy  home  was  in  the  mountaim ;  but  whether  they 
were  indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  as  some  suppose,  or 
whether  tn^  migrated  thither  from  the  east,  cannot 
at  present  be  determined.  Their  physical  character- 
istios  have  long  been  familiar  from  &eir  own  and  from 
Egyptian  monuments;  but  in  stdte  of  numerous 
rrfereooeB  to  them  in  the  OT,  their  history  was  almost 
a  blank  until  the  late  Dr.  \^okter  discovered  the  royal 
archives  at  Boghaz-keui.  From  theee  it  has  been 
possible  to  reoonstraot  their  history  for  a  period  of 
some  two  hundred  years,  during  which  they  attained 
to  the  height  their  |K)Wer.  The  fotmaer  of  the 
empire,  and  its  greatest  kmg,  was  Shubbilulinma,  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  OMituiy  B.O., 
united  a  number  of  independent  Hittite  statee  under 
his  rule.  His  capital,  Efaatti  (Boghaz-keni)  was 
situated  E.  of  l^e  Halys,  in  the  Anatolian  plateau. 
In  civilisation  the  Hittites  reached  a  high  level.  They 
owed  much  to  Babs^onia,  though  they  were  more  thaa 
mere  slavish  imitators.  Quite  eaiiy  thef  adopted  the 
oaneifonn  script,  and  the  Bo^az-keui  archive*  are 
all  written  in  oaneifonn,  the  language  onplc^ed  being 
Bometimes  Hittite  and  sconeMmee  &lr)4onian.  Tbeas 
own  system  of  writing  was  piotographio,  and  they 
always  used  it  for  inscriptions  on  their  monuments. 

Another  important  country  was  that  known  to  the 
Bab^onians  as  Amurru.  Ic  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  we  have  already  seen  that 
immigrants  into  Bab^onia  from  Amnixa  founded  the 
Ub  I^nasty  of  Babykin  {e.  2060).  In  the  OT  the  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  fonn  "  Amorite,"  and  to 
the  Egyptians  the  district  was  known  as  the  "  Lend 
of  Amor."  The  Amorites  were  of  Semitic  stock,  and 
it  is  ^bable  that  thoy  fonned  one  section — the 
Oanaanites  of  XUeetine  being  anotjter— of  a  great 
migmtaon  of  Semites  from  Arabia,  vhioh  meaa  to 
have  taken  place  aboot  2S0O.  While  the  Ouiaan- 
itee  settled  m  Palestine,  the  Amorites  oooopied  the 
region  to  the  N.  of  Palestine  and  to  the  E.  of  Lebanon. 
Here  they  established  a  number  of  independent  statee. 
We  gaUier  from  the  OT  that  branchee  of  them  also 
settled  on  the  plateaux  to  the  E.,  and  in  the  hill  country 
to  the  W.,  of  Jordan.  Vot  a  tdme  Amurm  beoame 
Bab}eot  to  Egypt,  but  afterwards  went  over  to  the 
side  of  the  growing  Hittite  kingdom.  later  etill 
the  oountry  was  occupied  1^  tiie  Aramseans,  or 
Syrians. 

To  the  W.  of  Amurm,  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean,  toe  Ph<»- 
niciarts  were  situated.  Th^  were  of  Sernitio  stock, 
and  of  all  the  Semitic  dialects  theirs  was  the  most 
(AxMtAy  related  to  the  Hebrew.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, their  original  home  was  on  the  N*.  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  When  they  entered  their  new  oountry 
is  aa  yet  unknown.  They  were  certainly  there  c.  2000, 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  the  deeoendants  of 
invaders  who  formed  one  of  the  earliest  Waves  of  the 
migration  to  which  the  Oanaanites  and  Amorites  be- 
lotwed.  If  so.  We  must  date  the  beginniu;  of  the 
nation  about  2500.  Ttm  chief  oentree  at  Phcenioian 
life  were  a  munber  of  cities  situated  on  the  coast.  Of 
theee,  Arvad  was  the  oldest,  but  Tyre  and  Sidon  eariy 
became  the  most  important,  now  one,  now  the  other, 
ocoui^ng  the  premier  position.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  cities  formed  small,  indepmd^t  kingdoms  with 
a  limited  monardiy.  The  mutore  ol  the  fhcenioians 
was  Uigely  borrowed.  Thev  had  little  orignwlity, 
bat  were  aue  to  adapt  and  derelop  ibo  invetnionB  of 
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otiiera.  For  certain  of  th&i  prodaetinu,  saoh  as 
puTple  dye  and  metal  woiiing,  the;  were  very  fiunons ; 
but  their  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  tiie  oommeroe 
which  brought  them  into  rolat^os  WiUi  the  nations 
OQ  all  sules,  and  by  means  of  yriuok  amassed  vast 
maltii.  They  were  noted,  too,  for  tiieir  shipboilding, 
and  in  navigation  the^  were  unsar^aaaed.  They  have 
often  been  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  al^^iabet, 
hut  this  is  unlikely.  It  is  more  probable  t£at  the 
alphabet  originated  in  Crete,  where  the  remains  of  a 
highly  developed  civilisation  have  been  disooveied 
(p.  66).  We  know  that,  after  the  Cretan  power  was 
broken,  c.  1400,  a  people  of  Cretan  origin  settled  in 
S.  Phosnioia.  Th^  probably  brought  the  ali^iabet 
with  Utem.  and  tbe  FhcBmoians,  living  adopted  it 
themselves,  throu^  tlieir  &r-extended  commerce 
passed  it  on  to  others.  It  is  not  sarprising  that  a 
nation  which  Was  so  greatly  devoted  to  commercial 
poisuits  should  have  shown  comparatively  little  liking 
for  war ;  and  we  find  lhat  Uiey  Were  generally  ready 
to  pay  tribute  in  tetnm  for  tola  -ftivi&gp  (rf  oairying 
on  thdr  ocmuneroe  nndistoTbed.  If  neooMMy,  htrw- 
ever,  they  oould  offer  an  obsUnate  resirtanoe  to  their 
foee,  and  Tyre  especially  has  to  her  credit  the  eoduranoe 
of  several  long  and  stubboiD  sieges. 

To  retnm  to  I^ypt :  we  saw  above  (p.  63)  that  the 
Hyksos  establish^  themselvee,  perhaps  about  1800,  in 
the  eastern  portxm  of  the  Delta,  lActn  they  gradually 
extended  their  oontrol  over  the  whole  of  &ypb.  The 
rale  of  the  foreignen  was  hateful  to  the  ^vptians, 
who  did  their  best  in  after  days  to  obliterate  ali  traoes 
of  it.  They  sacceeded  so  well  that  the  period  is  the 
most  obscure  in  Egyptian  history.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  seveateraith  century,  howevw,  the  strength  of 
the  Egyptians  beean  U>  revive.  I3ie  sooth  was  first 
delivered  from  H^oos  oontrol,  aod  then  Aahmes,  the 
fotmder  of  tiie  Xvlllth  Dynasty  (&  1680),  drove  the 
foteignen  from  the  oonntiiy,  and  Egypt  was  united 
onoG  more  under  a  native  ku^. 

With  the  departure  of  the  HyluoB  a  new  spirit  mani- 
fested itself  in  Egypt,  and  the  period  of  uie  "  First 
Empire  "  began.  In  the  eonth  the  valaal^e  province 
of  Nubia  was  recovered  by  Amenoidiis  I  and  Thoth- 
raes  I,  the  second  and  tcuid  kingp  of  the  dynasty; 
and  later  kin^  both  inoieased  its  extent  and  impsovea 
its  organisation.  Even  more  important  were  the 
results  of  a  series  of  campaigns  in  nlestine  and  Syria.' 
The  Hyksos  invasion,  though  it  contributed  nothing 
to  Egyptian  culture,  had  at  least  broken  down  for  ever 
the  baniers  which  separated  Egypt  from  western  Asia, 
ffitiierto,  apart  from  ooooaloiutl  miUtaiy  ezpedit^oni 
into  Palestme,  the  interoouise  between  Eterpt  and 
other  oonntriee  of  the  Near  East  bad  been  ot  a  com- 
mercial oh&raoter.  Now,  however,  oiroumstanoes 
combined  to  encourage  the  Egyptian  kings  te  adopt  a 
policy  of  aggression.  On  the  one  hand,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos  had  put  fresh  energy  into  the  nation, 
a  sfcnme  anny  had  been  created,  and  the  use  of  the 
ehaiiot  had  been  learnt ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  saw  above,  the  compaiati've  weaknen  of  Bab^tmfa 
under  the  Kasaites  broo^t  about  a  diminuticai  her 
inilii«ioe  in  the  west. 

The  first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  was  taken  by  Thothmes  I  (c.  1639-1614),  who 
made  a  successful  raiding  expedition  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  These  districts,  however,  thoagh  so  easily 
orenran,  were  not  yet  oonqnered.  Nor  did  tiie  Egyp- 
tians  immediately  follow  up  their  iidtial  saooeae,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  twenty-second  year  of  Thothmes 
III  {e.  11601-1447)  that  the  Syrian  campaigns  were 
^raewed.  Skanwhile  a  strcng  oonfodeiMty  St  Syrian 


states  had  been  formed.  With  the  Prince  of  Kadeeh, 
on  tiie  Orontee,  at  its  head.  Against  this  oonfoderaov 
Thothmes  ni  set  out  in  1479,  advancing  without  dim- 
oolty  until  he  came  to  where  the  Syrians  were  gathered, 
with  thdr  headquarters  at  Ib^^o  (pp.  2df.).  Here  a 
fierce  batUe  tooK  place,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were 
victorious.  Mogiddo  itself  soon  fell,  and  pushing  into 
Phoenicia.  Thothmes  captured  a  number  of  other  towns. 
The  Egyptian  mastery  of  Syria  waa,  however,  not 
complete  as  long  as  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
was  unsubdued.  Thothmes,  therefore,  gradually  pre- 
VBiKd  the  way  by  a  scries  of  annusJ  campaigns  against 
Phouiicia,  and  then,  marching  rapidly  north-eastward, 
he  pursued  a  victorious  couiae  as  &r  as  Oanhe- 
mish  on  the  Euphrates,  where  a  decisive  defeat  was 
inflicted  on  hia  enemies.  The  conquest  of  Syria  waa 
completed  in  a  subsequent  campaign  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Kadedi,  and  Thottunoe'  onthtvity  over 
the  rc^ns  W.  of  the  Eaphrates  was  genenlly  raoog- 
uised. 

Thothmes  paid  groat  attention  to  the  organisation 
(rf  his  ne«ly-won  province^  Viom  his  Annals  and  from 
the  Amarna  letters  we  learn  what  methods  he  adopted. 
Teiy  wisely  he  allowed  the  diflereut  states  to  be  ruled 
^  native  princes ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a  pro- 
^yptian  attitude,  he  took  their  sons  to  Egjpt,  where 
tiicy  both  served  as  hostages  for  the  sood  behaviottr 
of  their  ilathen,  and  were  gradually  fi^  with  ^0P- 
tian  idesls.  But  the  native  princes  wore  not  un 
entirely  alone,  even  when  they  bad  been  Ecyptianiaed. 
Up  and  down  the  country  were  located  bodies  of 
Egyptian  troops  who  were  ready  to  put  down  any  in- 
surrection before  it  attained  more  than  local  influence. 
Moreover,  the  princee  were  kept  under  constant  sor- 
veillanoe  by  B^yptian  officiiUs,  whose  bnsiness  it  was 
to  see  to  the  r^ular  transmusum  of  tribute,  and  to 
exercise  any  necessary  ovendght  of  the  native  govem- 
mmts.  The  empire  which  Thotlimes  III  bad  won  was 
retained  by  his  suooesaora — Amenhetop  11  (c.  1447- 
1421),  who  even  oroeaed  the  Euphrates  and  secured 
the  king  of  Uitanni  as  a  subject-ally ;  Thothmes  IV 
(c.  1421-1412);  and  Ameohetep  111  {c.  1412-1376). 
Li  the  reign  of  the  last-named,  however,  the  power  of 
Egypt  b^ui  to  dei^e,  and  htx  hold  on  Syria  was 
relaxed.  The  cause  of  tjiis  decline  is  not  &t  to  seek. 
The  growth  of  ^e  empire  had  been  acoomiKUoied  hj 
a  great  development  of  commerce,  which,  with  the 
tribute  drawn  from  the  dependent  stotes,  brought  mudi 
wealth  into  the  oountiy.  With  the  growth  of  wealtJi 
Uiere  was  a  oonesponding  increase  of  luxury,  and,  in 
the  period  of  almost  unbroken  peace  which  followed 
the  reign  of  lliotiimes  11^  seeds  of  decay  were  sowed 
whidi  Dore  fruit  in  the  days  of  Amenhetop  17,  who 
come  to  the  throne  c.  1376.  The  reign  <h  this  king 
is  made  famous  by  a  most  astonishing  religious  reform 
and  its  consequences.  The  source  of  the  reform 
was  the  kins  himself  who  declared  tliat  BU>the  god« 
worshipped  by  the  EgJ'ptianB  were  ncm-exiBtenty  and 
that  the  only  deity  was  the  one  Who  revealed  himadf 
through  the  "  Aten,"  or  sun-disc.  Here  we  have 
monouieism  of  a  very  hi^  order,  for  Amenhetop 
worshipfied  not  the  sun-disc  itself,  but  the  power 
behind  it.  The  decree  went  forth  that  the  worsb:^ 
of  the  "  Aten  "  was  now  to  be  the  "  established 
worship  of  the  country.  The  king  changed  hia  name 
to  Akhenat^  which  means  "  tho  gltnioaa  bud -disc," 
and  built  a  new  cautal,  called  Akhetaten,  to  be  the 
oentre  of  the  ^Kwnulgation  ctf  Uie  new  faith,  ^e  site 
of  the  new  city  is  now  occupied  by  the  vUlage  o£ 
Tell  el-Amama.  The  consequences  of  this  reform  were 
felt  throughout  'the  empire.   In  Sgyp%  itsdf  it  waa 
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ceoetved  witii  widespread  indignation.  Kot  only  the 
priests  ci  the  old  relkim,  bat  all  other  dasscs  of 
Bociely,  regarded  the  wsnse  with  hatred  and  alarm, 
and  the  loysity  of  the  pec^e  wu  strained  to  a  degree 
iriiii^  during  the  lattw  part  of  tiie  idgo.  muied 
bnakiDg-point.  Moreorer,  these  WW  gnat  nnaettle- 
meot  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  where  Iotoss  had  been 
CTadiially  developing  which  threatened  to  involve 
Egypt  in  the  loss  of  the  province  wbidi  Thothmes  m 
had  striven  00  hard  to  win.  E^pt  needed  above  all 
things  a  ruler  of  great  eneisy  and  ability ;  bat  Amen- 
hetm  was  so  oomirietely  absorbed  hi  hu  new  laliglon 
tiu^  he  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  administratim  at 
his  floipire. 

The  chief  cause  of  tbe  trouble  in  S^rria  thegrowth 
of  the  TSUtito  power  under  Shubbilaliuma.  (Ironm- 
Btances  here  were  £bvoarable  to  an  energetic  leader. 
On  the  £.  of  ttie  Ekiohzatee  was  MitMini,  now  a  snbjeot- 
•Of  of  Egypt.  I&  the  W.  <rf  Lebanon  were  the 
FhoenidanB:  tiiey  abo  were  Icp^  to  Sgypt,  for  to 
be  so  was  to  their  commercial  faiterest.  Between 
thcee  two  peopJea  were  the  Amoritee,  ssbjeot,  at 
present,  to  I^ypt,  but  ever  ready  to  revolt  should  the 
Ofqpottunity  omt.  '  Ae  long  as  Egvpt  i*as  strong  it 
lAs  possible  to  keep  unruly  elements  in  sabjeo- 
tfam  ;  bat  when,  durii^  tho  Utter  part  of  Amenhetop 
XETs  reign,  Egypt  weakened,  there  Wbs  afforded  to 
Suibbilulinma  a  sjdendid  opportanity  of  starring  up 
diBsenaion  and  pn^ting  thereby.  ShubbiloUuma  set 
about  the  realisation  of  his  ambitions  veiy  craftily. 
He  impelled  the  Amoritee,  under  tiieir  leader  Abd- 
ashirta,  to  attack  the  I^OBaioian  states,  and  as  the  latter, 
in  a^ite  (rf  their  frenzied  appeals,  Btnne  of  iriuoh  have 
survived  in  toe  Amama  letters,  received  insufBoient 
support  from  Egypt,  they  were  fcmed,  one  by  one,  to 
reooonoe  ttieir  aUegianoe  to  the  Fhanoh.  Hhitt- 
iriiile,  ShabtHlulioma  was  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his 
^ans  behind  the  screen  which  the  Amoritee  afforded. 
Croestng  the  Euphiatee,  he  {Sundered  the  northern 
portion  of  Mitanni,  and  then  retired  into  N.  Syria, 
where  he  subdued  a  number  of  states.  This  much  he 
aocompUshed  during  tiie  reign  of  Amoohetep  III.  bi 
the  meanthne  the  Amorites  had  been  preparing  the 
■wmjr  for  him  farther  south.  Their  leader  was  now 
Azim,  the  son  of  Abdashirta.  He  had  heea  very 
enooessful  in  his  attat^  on  Fhoenicia,  and  became  for 
•  time  thb  mler  of  an  Amorite  kingdom  which,  though 
mmuD^lV  sabicct  to  Egypt,  was  practioally  ind^wn- 
do^  Shabbilulinma  now  attoMwd  and  defeated 
Azfav,  and  thus  gained  oontnd  of  the  greater  part  «i 
Syria  and  Phcenioia.  Finally,  he  suraued  Mitanni, 
woioh  had  been  still  further  weakened  internal 
djesesisions  and  by  an  Aaf^Tian  invasion.  He  also ' 
guned  control  of  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
poniUy  campaigned  as  far  westward  as  the  MgMa. 
As  yet,  however,  we  have  no  detailed  knowledge  of 
his  adiievementa  in  this  direction.  Shubbilulinma 
was  now  the  most  ^werfol  mooaroh  in  W.  Asia. 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  ind^>endeiit,  but  they 
stood  in  awe  of  the  great  conqaeror,  wad  treated  him 
wi^  reepect.  Egypt  had  fallen  into  a  condition  of 
weakness.  Not  only  had  she  lost  Syria  and  Hioenioia, 
bat  Palestine  had  been  invaded  by  Aramoan  tribes, 
with  whom  certain  of  the  Chnaanito  piinoes  made 
oonunon  caose,  thoufdi  for  some  time,  in  spite  <rf  the 
anxioas  wunings  m  Abd-khiba,  the  governor 
Jenualon,  they  suooeeded  in  deceiving  Amenhetep  IV 
with  assurances  of  loyalty.  When  the  Egyptian  court 
at  last  awoke  to  a  recbgnnion  of  the  true  state  of  a&irs 
and  sent-hdp,  it  was  too  late,  and  Palestine  also  was 
lost.   33iiis  Egypt  was  deprived  of  the  vAoIb  ot  the 


valuable  province  which  Ilothmes  m  had  Won  and 
oiKanised  at  so  great  a  cost. 

Muoh  of  our  biowledge  of  thepeiiod  covered  by  the 
Tsiois  of  Amenhetep  lit  and  IV  is  derived  from  the 
taUefes  of  Bo^iaz-kfliti  and  ot  Tdl  el-Amana.  The 
latter,  nearly  three  hundred  in  number.  Were  dis- 
co vered  ID  AJi.  1887,  and,  tike  those  from  BMhaz-keoi, 
are  written  in  the  Babylonian  script  and  language. 
Some  of  them  contain  letters  to  the  Iliarsoh  from  uie 
kings  of  neighbouring  oonntries — Bab^onia,  Assyria, 
Mitaimi  Alashiya  {(^tV^B  ?),  and  the  Hittites ;  bat 
most  of  thorn  are  reports  or  letters  from  native  princes 
and  Egyptian  dikme  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Very  interesting  is  the  mention  in  some  of  tiiesa 
letters  ctf  certain  Semitie  tribes,  who  had  invaded 
Palestine  and  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  country. 
Hie  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  or  grraps  of  tribes, 
Khabiri,  is  very  similar  to  the  name  "  Hebrew,"  and 
KMoe  anthoritiee  find  in  the  allusions  to  them  in  these 
letters  the  counterpart  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Hebrew  invasion  ttf  Palestine.  The  questicni  is,  how- 
ever, still  under  disnusion  (p.  34). 

The  invaders  came  from  Aial^  like  the  Oanaanites 
and  Amoritee  before  them,  and  formed  part  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  ArmncBan  migration,  the 
begmning  of  which  may  be  dated  abont  the  middle 
of  the  second  millennium  K.c  The  tribes  involved 
in  this  movement  spread  in  diflerent  directions.  SiMne 
of  them  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assyria  and  Bal^- 
lonia,  where  they  often  proved  to  be  troublesome 
neighboun ;  whik  a  large  number  of  them  gradually 
made  their  way  into  Syria,  either  absorbing  or  driving 
out  their  Amorito  and  Hittite  predeceesora.  until  the 
greater  part  of  Syria  was  in  their  hands.  They  estab- 
udied  a  nombBr  <d  indf^tendont  kinedomB,  iri  iriiioh 
Damataia  eariy  became  the  wealtiiiest  and  most 
powerful.  like  the  Phoenicians,  they  developed  into 
a  great  oommeroial  peopla  The  trade  routes  oetween 
the  east  and  the  west  passed  through  their  territory, 
and  the  Aranuean  merchants,  taking  full  advaotckge 
of  their  opportunity,  accumulated  great  wealth.  In 
the  days  otibo  Assyrian  empire  mud)  of  this  wealtit 
passed,  in  the  form  of  tribute,  into  tiie  treasuries  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  Vet  the  Aramaaru  did  not  readily 
submit  to  the  Assyrians.  Unlike  the  Phoenicians,  th<^ 
were  good  soldiers,  and  resisted  for  a  long  time  the 
attempts  of  a  snooession  of  Assvrian  kinra  to  subdue 
Syria.  The  kingdom  oi  Israel  found  Damascus  a 
ray  dangrarou  neighbfrar,  and  snflwed  many  hninilia- 
tions  at  her  heads. 

The  reign  of  Ameahetep  IV  dosed  about  1362.  He 
left  Egypt  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  stripped  of  muoh 
of  her  wealth  ;  and  to  his  suooeesors  there  tell  the  task 
of  attempting  her  restoration.  Before  any  serious 
attcnnpt  oould  be  made,  however,  to  recover  Palestine 
and  ^yria,  it  was  necessary  to  set  afiairs  at  home  in 
order.  little  time  was  lost  in  abolishing  Aten  worship 
and  nBb»ing  that  <^  Amen ;  and  ander  Horemheb, 
die  last  king  <^  ^e  dynasty,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
country  was  quicUy  carried  out.  No  effort,  however, 
was  made  to  r^jain  the  lost  provinces,  and  Shnbbilu- 
liuma  actually  secured  a  treaty  confirming  him  in  the 
possession  of  Syria. 

On  the  death  of  Horemheb  a  new  dynasty  <the 
XlXth)  began.  With  the  second  king,  Seti  I  (e.  1820- 
1900),  Egypt  entered  upon  the  task  of  establishing 
her  "  Second  EmfHre,"  and  there  began  a  series  01 
attempts  to  regain  Ptilestine  and  Syria.  Seti  made  a 
good  o^i^aning.  Having  recovered  Palestine  and  a 
large  part  of  Rioenicia  in  his  first  year,  be  marched  in 
his  fourth  year  into  Syn>»  «>d  defaated  ther  Hittites 
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in  the  ad^bourhood  of  Kad«fih.  Marail,  the  eon  of 
Shubbiluluima,  was  now  king  of  the  Hittites,  and  a 
treaty  was  made  botween  him  and  Seti  by  which  S. 
Ehrria  was  reoc^pUBed  aa  Egyptian  territory.  ThoB 
l^ypb  regained  a  lai^ga,  and  that  the  most  profltaUe, 
part  of  her  lost  prcvincee.  Even  more  important  was 
uie  re8tonti(m  ot  hor  prestige.  Seti's  euooessor, 
Barneses  n,  resolved  to  try  to  break  tbe  power  of  the 
fflbtites,         were  still  in  possesBion  of  tbe  greater 

Ert  of  the  empire  which  Shnbbiluliuma  had  won. 
ji^  in  his  reign,  therefore,  he  invaded  Syria,  and  the 
Hittites  8ufler«i  a  second  defeat  at  Kadesh.  The 
victory  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  costly  affair 
for  the  Egyptians,  for  Rameses  did  not  follow  it  up, 
nor  did  he  gain  from  it  any  substantial  poUtioal  ad- 
vanb^  Mursil  died,  and  his  successor,  MutaJlu,  was 
a  vigorons  kinjr  trfio  stirred  up  a  revolt  in  Palestine 
BO  serious  that  Barneses  had  to  reconquer  tiie  country. 
R&moeee  tiien  pushed  forward  right  into  N.  Syria,  but 
wiUioat  gaining  any  pennanent  lesnlte ;  and  when 
Khattnsil,  Murk's  brother,  came  to  the  Hittite  throne, 
Ramesee  readily  agreed  to  the  new  king's  overtures 
for  peace  (c.  1280).  A  treaty  was  drawn  up,  of  which 
the  liierc^lyphic  version  has  been  preserved  at  Kamak 
and  part  of  the  cuneiform  veraion  among  the  tablets 
M  Boghaz-keui.  It  is  a  long  and  carefully  executed 
dooumnit,  in  which  previous  treaties  are  renewed,  a 
defensive  alliance  conduded,  and  provision  made  for 
the  extradition  of  fugitive  subjects  of  either  Power. 

greater  part  of  Syria  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  Hittites.  ^diilo  E^pt  was  confirmed  in  her 
poesessicai  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  Owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  exhaustion  cf  Hm  two  empires,  this  treaty 
wks  followed  by  a  long  peaoe,  and  the  peoples  of  Syria 
and  FlnleBtine  caii(^«d,  tor  a  period,  freedom  from  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  movemMits  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Hittite  armies.  Friendly  lelations  were  con- 
tinued by  EJiattusil's  suoceeeors,  Dudkhalia  and 
Amuanta,  the  latter,  who  asoraided  the  tiuxme  about 
122S,  being  the  last  Hittite  king  whose  name  is  known 
to  us.  Eariy  In  the  next  ceDmry  the  Hittite  empire 
was  broken  up. 

Rameses  II  died  about  1234,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Meneptah.  His  reign  was  short  and  disturbed.  On 
the  west  he  had  to  meet  an  invasion  of  Libyans,  who 
had  already  made  an  unsuooessful  attack  on  Egypt 
in  the  rragn  of  Barneses  n,  and  were  now  making  a 
second  attempt  to  enter  the  Delta,  ^lis  time  tn^ 
had  the  support  of  certain  Mediterranean  tribes,  called 
by  the  IWptianB  "  Peoples  of  the  Sea,"  about  whom 
more  Will  oe  said  below  ;  but  they  were  again  severely 
d^eated  and  driven  off.  On  the  east  he  had  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  in  Palestine.  The  inscription  vfhic^ 
records  the  quelling  of  this  rebellion  is  of  special 
interest,  because,  among  a  number  of  Palestinian  names, 
&rae  appeals  the  name  "  Tsiraal."  which  is  usnallT 
identiflea  with  IsraeL  If  the  identification  be  accepted, 
it  would  seem  that  at  least  some  ot  the  Israelites  were 
already  in  Palestine.  We  may  also  recall,  in  this  con- 
nexion, the  suggested  identification  of  "  Khabiri  "  and 
"  Hebrews.'* 

Hie  death  of  Hen^4ah  (e.  1225)  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  oonfnskn  whkui  lasted  tin  the  time  of 
Baitteaes  TTT,  the  aeomd  king  of  the  XXth  Dynasty, 
■who  came  to  the  tiuone  aMut  1204.  Rameses  III 
reigned  for  about  thir<y-two  yean,  and  he  effected  a 
temporary  restoration  of  the  wealth  of  £^ypt  and  a 
partial  recovery  of  her  power.  During  the  eaiiier  part 
of  his  reign  he  had  to  meet  atta<^  from  the  west  and 
from  the  noil^.  Hie  western  attack  was  made  in  his 
fifUi  year  by  the  libyus  and  their  alBe^  tb»  Sea- 


peoples,  bat,  as  before,  it  was  beaten  back ;  the 
attack  from  the  north  was  made  some  three  vean 
later.  The  invadns*  -who  -Wsn  agun  tiibeB  of  the 
Sea- peoples,  advanced  both  1^  land— -tiuoo^  Ana 
Minor  and  Syria — and  by  sea.  In  the  course  of  their 
landward  advance  they  helped  to  deal  the  final  bk>w 
at  the  Kttite  empire,  which  was  already  tottering,  and 
did  ma<^  damage  in  Syria.  They  seem  to  have 
marched  as  far  as  the  lioider  of  £!gypi-  Barneses, 
however,  defeated  them  both  on  sea  and  on  land,  and 
tliey  retired  n<ffttiward. 

"niese  tribee  formed  part  of  a  great  movement  of 
Mediterranean  peoplea  which  began  about  the  eod  of 
the  fifteenth  century  b-C.  with  the  break-up  of  tbe 
power  of  Crete.  This  island  was  loo^  Hie  centre  of  a 
hif^y  developed  civiUaatioa,  the  beginninfp  of  nbkAi 
may  be  irfaoed  Bomewhere  hi  the  fourth  miUeaniiun 
B.CX  Unfortunately,  the  Cretan  script,  irtudbi,  like 
those  of  Egypt  and  Bab^onia,  was  of  pictogtaphio 
origin,  has  not  yet  been  deciphered,  and  our  knowledge 
of  Cretan  development  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
the  remains  of  the  different  branches  of  their  art 
i^oh  exploration  has  brou^t  to  U^ht.  While  these 
remains  teach  us  little  about  the  political  and  religiona 
history  of  Crete,  they  ^ow  that  on  the  material  side 
Cretan  culture  was  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior, 
to  that  of  I^pt  or  Mceopotamia.  About  1400  Crete 
Was  invadedrhcr  capital,  Knossoe,  destoroyed,  and  her 
power  broken.  This  disaster  vae  the  chief  oaose  of 
the  disturbance  of  peoples  which  affected  N.  Afrioat 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syna. 

The  invasioa  which  Rameeee  HI  repelled  in  his 
egghtliL  year  has  a  special  interest  for  the  stodent  of 
the  OT,  beoaose  one  of  the  tribes  inv<^Ted  in  it  bore 
ibe  name  "  Pidasata,**  wiudi  dosdy  resembles  the 
Hebrew  "  Pelishthn."  or  PMiOines.   It  wfil  be  re- 
membered that  in  Am,  O7  the  ^uUstines  are  said  to 
have  come  from  "  Gaphtor,"  which,  if  correctly  identi- 
fied with  the  Egyptian  "  Kefthi,"  [oobaUy  denotes 
the  island  of  Crete  \ef.  Jer.  47  A  bi  another  groop  ot 
passages  (2  S.  818. 1  K.  I38,  fto.)  mention  is  made  of  ttie 
bodyguard  ot  Pelethitee — a  variant  of  Pelishtim — and 
Qierethites  which  WU  maintained  by  the  eariy  Hebrew 
kings ;  and  with  tJieee  pasea^  should  be  compared 
others  (Ezdk.  2St6,  Zeidi.  25),  m  which  the  diereihites 
are  connected  with  Rulistia.   Li  2  K.  Il4>i9>  agaiit. 
we  read  of  "  Oarites  '*  (Ghriaas)  as  fcnmiug  part «  Uie 
ndaoe-suard.   <^  fnithev  oomideratioD  u  amean 
that  aU  these  names  have  connexions  with  lands  to 
the  W.  of  lUeetine.   The  Carians  occupied  the  8W. 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  ;  the  Pelethites  or  FeliBhtim  were 
the  deeoendadta  of  the  Pulaaati,  1^0,  whatever  their 
original  h<mie,  came  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria  ;  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  Ohereihites  oame^  in  all  proba- 
bility, from  Crete.   We  may  assume,  then,  thkt  iho 
Philistines  of  the  OT  were  a  group  of  tribes,  srano  of 
whom  came  from  Asia  Minor  and  others  from  Crete, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  leading  tribe — the  Pulasati — 
was  in  time  em[doyed  to  denote  the  whole  g^oap. 
They  must  have  established  themselvee  in  Uie  aouthem 
part  of  the  maritime  [dain  soon  after  the  death  of 
Barneses  III  (c  1172),  taking  advantage  ci  the  weak- 
ness of  the  kmgB  who  soooeeded  him.   In  tihe  ohoioo 
ot  thdo*  new  hcHne  they  were  donUy  flntonate;  for 
Uie  fertility  of  Philistia  is  great,  ana,  as  the  oaxwvmtk 
routes  between  Egypt  and  the  east  passed  through 
their  tenitoiy,  they  nad  exoeptional  opportnnitieB  tor 
commercial  development. 

Our  knoniedge  oi  their  ooltuie  is  far  fnun  complete, 
but  the  oU  idea  that  tht^  were  barbarians  has  been 
diqpeUed  ftw  ever  by  the  duoovqiy  of  examples  of  their 
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voriananihip  on  tiie  sites  of  Qaza,  Bethshemeflh,  and 
G«wr.  Tvcaa  these  it  appears,  indeed,  Haai  thai 
utirtio  AiUlutd  to  a  certain  extent  dqceiwiated  daring 
tiie  period  cS  their  iraiMlerings,  bat  there  k  no  dou» 
that  the  oiviliBaUon  of  Cimaan  benefited  by  their 
advent.  It  is  not  onlikely  that  the  Philistines  were 
the  first  to  introduce  iron  into  Palestine.  If  bo,  we 
may  be  sore  that  they  woald  retain  the  tnoaopoly  of 
this  nloable  metal  as  long  as  possible  (c/.  1  S.  I319-23); 
and  we  oan  readily  nndeistand  how,  by  employing  it 
tat  their  veapms,  they  were  able  to  gain  the  mastery 
of  tiieir  neighbours  (pp.  257f.}. 

The  latter  part  of  Rameeee  HTs  reign  Wias  spent  in 
peace,  ezoept  for  certain  internal  troubles ;  but  the 
lerrral  of  Egypt's  power  during  his  reign  was  only 
temporary,  and  after  his  deatii,  u  not  before,  her  hold 
oa  PalflstDW  ma  aotiiriy  rdand.  TCba  reMilts  ol 
expjorstton  show  how  great  was  the  mtemal  weakneee 
<rf  £gypt  at  UuB  time.  Uajiy  unhealthy  influeooes  had 
bean  introdaoed  by  tiie  large  number  of  foreignen 
iriio  had  ecktered  the  oonntty ;  art  and  literature  had 
deteriorated  both  in  conception  and  in  execution ; 
and  the  power  of  the  priests  of  Amesi,  whoee  wealth 
had  been  inoreasing  ever  ainoe  the  time  of  Thothmes 
m,  had  become  dangerously  great.  During  the 
XBigDB  of  Rameeee  m's  suooeeeors,  who  were  weak 
knm,  the  priests  beoame  the  real  rulers  of  the  country, 
and  Uie  authority  of  the  kings  of  the  XXIst  Dynasty 
was  limited  to  the  Delta,  with  Tanis  as  their  oapital. 
Thus  Egypt's  "  Seoond  Empire  "  came  to  an  end. 

The  inflnenoe  of  S^ypt  on  Paleetine,  though  far  leea 
than  that  <rf  Babjionia,  was  oooaideraUe.  It  b^n 
kag  before  the  eBtablisluneat  of  the  empire  in  the 
iiztoenth  oentiuy,  for  the  eail]^  Pharaohs  enoourafned 
oommerDe  with  foreign  oonntriee,  and  in  their  tmie 
many  of  the  valuable  products  of  Egypt  must  have 
been  imported  into  Palestine.  The  womiip  of  Egyp- 
tian deitiee,  saoh  as  Amen,  Osiris,  Ptah,  and  Isis,  was 
also  introdaoed,  eepecially  into  S.  Palestine,  where 
EKTptiHU  aeem  to  have  settled  as  eaily  as  the  time 
ofthe  Zntfa  Dynasty  (c  2000).  After  Palestme  be- 
oame part  of  the  empire,  Egyptian  influeaioe  must  have 
beoraue  much  greater,  owing  to  the  increase  of  diplo- 
matk)  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  owing  to  the 
jmeenoe  in  the  ooontiy  of  Egyptian  govemon  and 
their  soites.  Thus  Egypt  ooatnouted  her  share  to- 
imzda  tiie  ncepumtkm  <x  £alestiiie  for  the  advent  of 
hatL  It  &  to  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  Egyptian  origtn  in  the  OT  oorreBponding  to  the 
(^eatua  and  Delnge  stories,  which,  as  we  have  seeD, 
veie  jnobaUy  derived  from  Babylonian  sou  roes. 

in.  The  Adrian  Period. — Our  knowledge  of 
AHynan  histoiy  for  some  four  oentoiies  after  tbo 
Same  invasion  of  BaM<mia  la  voy  soanty.  At 
first,  the  only  diieoticHi  in  iriiioh  she  ooold  expand 
was  northward:  to  the  west  and  south  the  way 
of  advanoe  was  barred  1^  Mitanni  and  Babylonia. 
EreatDally  the  power  of  Mitanni  was  broken  ay  the 
Hittites;  bat  Babylonia  remained  to  the  last  a 
troabkeome,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous,  neighbour. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry 
B.C  that  Aflvyria  entered  on  her  career,  the  go^  of 
vhich  was  the  e^bliahment  of  faer  supremacy  over 
tiie  greater  part  of  Nearer  Asia.  In  the  prosecution 
of  ton  objeot  her  armies  campaigned  in  alT  directions, 
bat  there  were  two  regions  in  particular  over  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  strove  to  win,  and  to  retain, 
supremacy.  The  one  was  Babylonia:  she  never 
fo^ot,  nor  allowed  others  to  forget,  her  former  great- 
■HH,  the  memoty  of  i^idi,  tooeuer  with  the  infiuenoe 
of  b«r  aneieiit  avfUn^m  and  the  rdigions  authority 


of  the  priests  of  Babylon,  counted  lor  much  in  Assyria. 
The  control  of  Babylonia,  therefore,  not  only  secured 
Assyria's  southern  frontier,  but  added  gncmy  to  the 
prest^  of  the  kin^  vrho  exercised  it.  The  other 
region  included  Syria  and  Palestine :  here  were  Uie 
w^thy  Aramsean  and  Phoenician  states,  the  two 
Hebrew  kit^oms,  and  the  important  cities  of  Phil- 
istia,  all  of  which  the  kings  oi  Asqrria  found  to  be  ntltt 
sooroes  of  tribute. 

Four  peiwdB  of  expansiMi  may  be  diwtfagniahed. 
With  these  there  alternated  an  eqnal  nnmber  of 
periods  of  weakness  and  shrinkage,  nom  each  of  the 
first  three  of  whkih  Assyria  revived  to  posh  her  con- 
quests further  than  ever  before,  while  the  fourth  ended 
in  her  downfall. 

The  fint  period  of  expamdm  began  c  1360,  and 
lasted  for  neariy  a  oentnry.  Sevenl  kings,  notably 
Shalmaneaer  I  (e.  1300-1276),  taking  advantMS  d 
Mitanni'e  overtiirow,  eampaigned  westward  as  far  as 
the  f^nphrates,  and  hrou^it  the  territory  up  to  Oar- 
ohemish  withhi  the  Asffyiian  sphere  of  inflnenoe. 
Beyond  the  Euphrates,  however,  they  did  not  go: 
the  Hittites  were,  as  y^,  too  strong.  Babylonia,  too^ 
daring  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  was  under 
AsmuQ  oontrol;  and,  at  last,  TukoUi-Ninib  I 
(c.  127G-1260)  aotu^y  ooon[ded  ^e  throne  of  Bal^lon. 
holding  it  till  his  death. 

For  about  a  century  after  Tukulti-Ninib's  reign  the 
history  of  Aasyiia  is  ofaeoure.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
disturoanoe  in  the  Nearer  East.  First  there  was  die 
great  movement  of  peoj^ee  whidi  broke  ap  the  Hittite 
empire  and  brought  the  Philistines  to  destine ;  and 
a  bttle  later  the  Hashki  (OT  Heehechl  came  into  Asia 
Minor  from  their  hrane  in  the  neighooaihood  of  the 
Oauoaaos.  In  the  general  unsettlement  caused  by 
these  invaaioiis  Assyria  lost  her  hold  on  W.  and  NW. 
Mesopotamia ;  Babylonia  recovered  her  independence ; 
and  the  authority  <n  the  fcinoB  of  Asshur  was  confined 
within  the  nataial  limits  of  uieir  kingdom. 

We  see  the  fitat  dear  signs  of  recovery  in  the  rrim 
<a  Ashar<reah-ishi(&  114S-1120) ;  and  his  son,  Tiglath. 
pileser  I  (c.  1120-1100),  one  of  Assyria's  greatest 
kings,  earned  the  revl^  to  its  higheet  point.  He 
conquered  N.  Babylonia,  drove  the  Muahki  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  his  raiding  and  tribute-gathering 
expeditions  pmetrated  westwud  across  N.  Syria  to 
the  Meditunmean,  far  into  the  monntahuNM  regions 
on  the  north-west  and  north,  and  eastward  to  a  point 
beyond  the  Lotfer  Zab.  He  did  not  estaUian  an 
"  emiore,"  bat  he  made  Assyrian  influence  felt  beyond 
all  previous  limits.  After  Tiglath-pileser's  death, 
however,  Assyria  again  fell  on  evil  days.  Arabian 
tribes  belonging  to  tiie  "  Aramsean  mktaticni "  ooca- 
pied  mnoh  of  uer  Mesopotainiaa  tentH»y,  and  ilso 
overran  Babylonia. 

We  may  note  that  the  Hebrews  now  established 
their  monarchy,  and  built  up  the  kingdom  of  David 
(c  1000-075)  and  Solomon  (c  07&-937).  PoUtical 
conditions  in  W.  Asia  at  this  time  were  almost  entirely 
fevourable  to  their  enteiprise.  Of  their  nearer  neigh- 
bours, only  the  Philistmee  were  really  dangerous; 
Moab  and  Ammon  were  not  strong  enou^  to  check 
their  develo{anent,  and  the  AranuBan  states  to  the 
norUi  were  still  occupied  in  seouring  their  own  posi- 
tions. Moreover,  on  looking  further  afield,  we  see 
that  there  was  no  dominant  power  in  the  Nearer  East 
at  this  time.  The  Hittite  empire  was  broken  for  ever ; 
and  of  the  other  three  kingdoms — Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  As^zia — wiueh  at  one  time  or  another  had  gained 
the  sajnemapy,  ncme  was  at  present  strmg  enou^ 
to  owtinne  uie  raiding  oampaigiu-pf  foimer 
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B&byloai*  vas  not  destined  again  to  attain  to  the 
dignttv  of  "  empire "  mitil  the  time  of  tiie  "  CSkal- 
dnm**  dynuOr  (62S-538):  while  Egypt.  «ft«  a 
brief  and  partial  rerifal  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  tenth 
oeotury  under  Sheshenk  I  (OT  Shishak,  e.  047-926 ;  ef. 
IK.  1435*.  p.  71),  a  auooessFul  Libyan  soldier  who  eetab- 
liahed  the  XXIInd  Dynasty,  lapsed  into  inaotiTity  till 
Uie  second  half  of  tiie  eighth  oentoiy  B.a 

With  Assyria,  however,  ^  was  diffemit.  She  had 
^nty  of  leoaperatiTe  power,  and  shorUy  before 
900  B.a  she  entered  apon  hm  third  period  of  expan- 
sion (<%  911-782),  during  which  her  armies  campaigned 
farther  than  ever  before,  eepeoially  westward,  and  she 
had  to  meet  three  new  foes — the  Chaldteana,  the 
Medes,  and  Urartu.  The  kings  of  the  period  were 
Adad-nirari  m  (911-890).  ^Kikulti-Nhiib  n  (800- 
886),  Ashor-natsir-pal  III  (886-860),  Shalmaneeer  m 
(860-^  Shamshi-Adad  VII  (823-811),  and  Adad- 
nlimri  IT  (811-782). 

At  the  onteefc  the  two  most  aetioDB  barriera  to  A>> 

ri's  progress  were  Babylonia  and  the  Aramwans  of 
M«eopot&mia.  The  resisting  power  of  Babylonia 
had  been  increased  by  the  advent  of  the  Chaldaans. 
These  people,  like  the  Amoritee,  Aranueans,  and  others, 
were  Semitio  inunigiants  from  Arabia,  who  had  estab- 
liBhed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Peiriaa  Gnlt 
and  who  from  this  time  onwards  were  a  oonstant  sooroe 
of  umc^anoe  to  Assyria.  Adad-niraii  m  made  a 
good  beginnfatt  against  the  sooth  om  kingdom  by  twice 
defeating  her  Icing ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  the  reun  ot 
EBialmaneser  III  wat  Assyria's  snzenunty  over  mby- 
lc«ia  was  definitdy  established  (c  862).  Tho  Aranueans 
WMO  subdued  1^  lUmlti-Ninib  11  and  Ashnr-w^sir-pal 
III,  and  Shalmaneeer  HI  had  litUe  troaUe  with  them. 

Eastward,  AshuT-nat«ir>pal  and  Shatmaneser  made 
many  expeditions,  partly  against  the  tribes  on  As- 
syria's eastern  frontier,  but  speoially  against  the 
m«tu.  Thxao  people,  ^o  were  of  Aryan  stock,  lived 
formeriy  in  the  east  of  Iran,  the  vast  plateau  between 
the  Tigria  and  the  Indos.  Some  time  before  the  ninth 
century  b.c.  they  migrated  into  W.  Iran,  and  there 
they  settled,  having  at  first  no  central  government, 
but  divided  into  numerous  separate  {finoipditiee. 
Ashnr-natsir-pal  and  Shalmaneeer  saw  clei^y  the 
neoeasity  <^  preventing  the  Medes  from  passing  the 
ZsgroB  range,  and  in  this  thev  sacoeeded ;  but  they 
aooom^isbed  no  permanent  eubjugation  of  this  eastera 
foe.  The  same  two  Idna  had  to  deal  with  another 
danger  nUdi  threatened  from  the  north.  Here,  N. 
of  utke  Van,  Vha  strong  kingdom  (rf  ITrarta  had  grown 
up,  and  was  seeking  to  extend  its  influenoe  over  &e 
tnbea  between  I^e  Urmia  and  the  Eui^uutes. 
Ashar-natsir-pal  and  Shalmaneeer  kept  theee  tribes 
in  order  by  frequent  raiding  oampaigns ;  and  Shal- 
maneeer, sev^at  invasions  Urartu,  cheeked  her 
progra—  lor  a  timei  like  tiie  Medes,  however,  Unutn 
was  not  pennanntly  snbdned,  and  later  Idngs  ci  Assyria 
found  her  to  be  a  dangerous  and  stubborn  enemy. 

Hie  first  king  of  the  period  to  lead  bis  forces  across 
the  Euphrates  was  Ashur-nateir-pal,  vAo  in  tike  tenth 
oamtmign  of  his  reign  manbed  throng  K.  Syria  to 
tiie  Fboenioian  coast,  receiving  toibute  from  a  number 
lA  Syrian  and  ^(Buician  princes.  Shalmaneeer 
oroeeed  the  Euphrates  frequenuy.  His  main  object 
was  to  oonqner  8.  Syria,  and  presumably  Palestine 
also.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  saooeed.  His  first 
tiiree  attempts,  made  in  864  (when  the  battle  of 
Qarqar  took  ^aoe),  849.  and  846,  were  checked  by  a 
confederacy  m  states,  inolading  Damascus,  which  was 
at  the  head,  and  Israel.  When  he  made  his  fourth 
'**empt  (in  842).  the  ocwfederates  failed  to  rally  to- 


ge^er  against  him,  and  most  of  the  local  rolen,  Jebo 
of  Israel  amongst  them,  sect  him  tribute.  But 
Dunasons,  under  Htcaei,  mads  a  T^ofooi  /ealalaiioB^ 
and  neither  then  nor  three  years  later  did  it  yield  to 

the  Asmian  forces.  While,  however,  he  failed  to 
snbdue  8.  Syria,  the  N.  ^rian  states  were  at  his  mem^r, 
and.  together  with  the  Phomicifuis.  provided  plentilid 
tribute.  He  also  subdued  Que  (OUoia),  IWbal,  and 
tAfX^ti^  and  Urns  gained  for  As^rria  oontsol  <A  the 
impcntaiit  tnde-ronte  into  Asia  Mmw. 

The  last  four  yean  of  Shalmaneser's  reign  were 
daikened  by  a  revolt  led  by  one  of  hie  sons,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  third  year  of  aiamahi-Adad  VII  that 
internal  harmMiy  was  restored.  This  revolt  weaJraned 
Assyria's  aothoiity  over  the  surrounding  distariots,  but 
Shamshi-Adad  recovered  most,  if  not  the  whole,  o( 
the  lo0t  ground  everywhere  except  on  the  W.  <A  the 
Euphrates.  The  next  king,  Adad-niiaii  IV,  not  only 
retained  wliat  hii  pndeoeesor  had  Hoa  baot^  hot  abo 
cMSsed  the  Eajdirates  and  made  Assyrian  infloenoe 
frit  beyond  the  limits  reached  by  ffliaimaneser  m, 
even  as  far  as  N.  I^iilistia  and  Edom.  Damasoos  he 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  vassalage,  and  Babylonia 
became  praotioallv  an  Assyrian  province.  Adad- 
nizari's  death  manes  the  dose  of  the  third  ptaioA  cf 
eqiansion.  The  six  kings  whom  retom  we  hawB  Bmw 
TOTcd  were  all  strong  and  capable  laadetB,  bat  their 
achievements  most  not  be  ezasKemted.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  instructive  to  note  how  uddng  in  pennanenoe 
was  Aaqrria's  hold  on  much  of  the  territory 
by  her  armies.  Babylonia  aoknowledgred  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  only  under  oompulsion ;  die  tribes  in  the 
eastera  mountains  were  restless,  submitting  onlr  when 
aimfsB  were  sent  ag^nsttiiem;  tTnrtn  had  memy  been 
dieoked  for  a  time,  and  her  growing  power  was  one  <rf 
the  chief  oaoses  of  the  weakness  mto  wUtAi  Assyria 
now  fell ;  while  even  westward  there  was,  as  yet.  no 
permanent  oonqneet  of  territory  beymd  the  Enphratee. 
and  many  oampaigns  were  required  before  the  states 
of  Syria  and  PaJeetine  were  completdy  cnuhed. 

As  at  the  close  of  the  second  period  of  Assyrian  ex- 
pansion, so  now  again,  the  Hebrews  took  advantage  of 
their  freedom  £rom  external  pressure.  Th^  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  divunm  of  the  kingdotn.  and 
by  the  mutual  jealousies  and  hostilities  whi^  renilted 
from  it.  Moreover,  Jndah,  and  to  some  extent  Israel, 
must  have  been  imj^verished  by  Sheshenk^  raid. 
But  more  serious  still,  especially  lor  the  IfoithecB 
Kingdran.  tiiongh  Jndah  did  not  eotiidy  wcape^  had 
been  the  rise  of  the  Aranuean  state  of  DaansoiML 
From  the  days  of  Baaaba,  for  about  tme  hundred  yean, 
wars  between  Damascus  and  Israri  were  freqaent. 
with  results  generally  adverse  to  the  latter  (2  K. 
634-730,  137,23,  1436f.).  Now,  however,  the  power 
of  Damasoos  was  broken,  and  under  ^e  oontempomiy 
kings  Jeroboam  II  and  UEoah,  Israel  and  Jndah 
enjoyed  reana^Ue  prosperity.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  enjoy  it  long,  for  in  746  Assyria  eotemd 
on  her  foortii  period  of  expannon. 

The  period  covers  the  reigns  of  fax  kings — ^Tk^Mh* 
pUeeer  IV  (746-727),  Shahnaneeer  V  (727-722),  Saigon 
II  (722-706),  Sennacherib  (706-681),  Esadiaddon 
(eSl-eeSX  and  Ashnr-bani-pal  (e«8-«26)— under  whom 
AB^ria's  military  aotivitiea  were  more  intenae  and 
more  widely  extended  than  ever  before.  T^riatit* 
pileser  IV  was  a  Buoceeeful  soldier  who  ^ned  the 
throne  through  a  military  revtdution.  The  third 
king,  Sargon  11,  was  also  a  usurper,  and  SeDnaehoit^ 
the  fourth  of  the  series,  was  mnrdered  ;  but  neAfeer 
Saigon's  usurpatian  nor  Sennadierib's  mnrder 
•erioQBly  to  have  affected  Asnria's  prooeas. 
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Tigl^ttt^-pflffiwr  MMMMtcd  AflByria'a  sapranM^  over 
Balmoiiia  eaily  in  his  nigii.  and  for  tiie  greater  part 
of  Uie  period  ahe  ivas  mud  the  xeigDing  king  of 
Amywitt  or  by  his  nomimee.  l3iei«  wen^  nowerer^ 
intervato  of  varving  doratiaa  dozing  whicdi  tb»  Boathem 
kingdcHa  rebelled  against  AssTrian  oontrol.  Part  at 
the  TespauribiUt^  for  theae  rebellioM  rests  upon  the 
native  Babylonians,  who  hated  the  domination  of 
Awyria.  Sennacherib  was  so  greatiy  exaspoiated  by 
Uiear  be^vioar  that  he  oairied  t^e  Assyrian  pdk^ 
of  aoppreiHioD  to  an  extreme  point  by  ih.9  destraotioii 
id  BaWion.  His  am.  fiBar-haddon,  soo^t  to  oon< 
flfBuir  ihran  1^  rebuilding  the  oapitiJ,  and  in  other 
WKTB  ;  bat  ihey  revested  again  (662)  fai  the  reign  of 
Asanr-baDi-pal,  who  had  to  beajege  and  capture 
B*byk>Q  before  ihe  revolt  was  onished  (MS). 

ProbaUy  die  Babyl(»iians  would  not  bare  been  so 
troaUeaome  had  it  not  been  for  the  CbaldaBans  and 
Klamitoa  Hey  repeatedly  invaded  Babyionia,  and 
aU  the  kfagi  of  Oie  period,  etcepting.  pediaps,  Shal- 
maneaer  T,  had  more  ta  less  troune  wita  one  or  botli 
of  tiiese  penoBlent  foes.  DDiiog  tlw  fiist  twdve 
yeus  of  Saj^on  II's  ream,  for  instance,  the  Chaldwann 
wen  in  possession  of  Bal^onia ;  and  from  700  to 
680  Sennaoherib  was  inTolved  in  a  long  struggle  with 
than  and  their  BSanite  allies.  More  than  onoe  the 
ooantxy  ti  Ifae  ChsldseaDS  was  denatated,  and  they 
tbeanauTee  driven  across  the  Tigris ;  but  they  were 
never  penuaneDtly  onuhed,  and  on  the  death  of 
Ashar-bani-pal  (6Z6)  they  regained  oontcol  of  Baby- 
lonia, lite  attacks  <rf  Uie  Elamites  began  in  the  reign 
of  Saxgon,  and  penisted  until  tiiey  reoeiTed  a  final 
Uow  at  the  hands  of  Aahui-bam-pal.  who  sacked  their 
esf^al,  Snsa.  and  derastated  thoir  oonntry  (Ml). 
Their  overthrow  was  not,  howurer,  irtkoUy  to  tM 
advantage  of  Assyria,  for  it  involved  the  faceakiiig 
down  of  a  nsefal  barrier  against  the  Medee. 

33ie  last-named  peojde  the  As^vmos  were  never 
w1k%^  aUe  to  snbdneu  Ti^th-pOeser.  indeed,  held 
them  in  check,  and  Bargoa  claims  to  have  extended 
Aasjnian  supiemaoy  as  far  eastward  as  the  Oa^ian ; 
hot  DO  oompiete  or  patmanant  oontrol  seems  to  have 
been  estahudked  b^md  the  Zagros  range.  Una 
eastern  peril  was  increased  at  tiie  b^iinning  of  Esar- 
haddon's  reign  by  the  arrivid  of  the  Gimiirai,  bubarian 
hoidea  who  fov  some  tame  had  beMi  moving  south- 
wards throQjdi  the  passes  td  th.«  Oaaoasos.  North  of 
Utaita  the  Qiminai  s[dit  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
teTsUed  WBrtWBzd  iirto  Asia  Minor,  while  the  othet 
moved  ■outh-eastward,  and,  uniting  ereatu^y  witti 
the  Mannai  and  tiie  Medea,  thieateoed  Assyria.  Esaf- 
haddoD  was  able,  partly  by  ftooe  and  partly  by  diplo- 
macT,  to  check  the  combination,  and  Admr-bani-pal 
Bttbdaed  the  Mannai  The  Utter  long  also  gained 
eonie  suooessea  against  tiie  Modes ;  bat  the  establish- 
ment  of  their  monaxohv  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  seventfa 
ewtoCT,  hj  Iningiiu;  uie  sepaiate  prinoipalito  under 
ctnteal  control,  adcKd  greaUy  to  their  strength,  and 
pot  an  end  to  Assyria's  oh&noe  of  sabdaing  them. 

On  tjie  north  tiie  power  of  Vrorta  bad  developed 
considerably  daring  the  period  of  Aasyria's  weakness, 
and  under  Saidnris  HI  her  inflaenoe  had  extended  far 
beytxid  the  natural  limits  of  the  country.  Sardniis 
had  even  assomed  the  title  of  king  of  Syna.  Tiglath- 
ptkseo-  lost  no  time  in  attacking  this  northern  foe,  and 
m  the  seoMid  year  of  his  redgn  he  drove  the  Unutians 
from  N.  Syria.  By  738  he  had  redooed  the  N.  ^riaa 
states  to  submission,  and  in  735  he  invaded  Uiarto 
and  ravaged  tiie  country  from  end  to  end.  By  theoe 
campaigns  he  restored  the  anthcnity  of  Assyria  over 
felw  notth.  and  a*  wxth-wcttwaxd  as  Cilioia.  Viartn, 


however,  soon  recovered.  In  the  reign  of  Sacgon  she 
and  the  kingdom  of  MushU  fomented  rebelUcm  amongst 
the  vassal  statee  of  Assyria  in  their  nsighbooriiood, 
and  it  cost  Sargon  ten  yean  of  hard  campaigning  to 
reduce  the  two  kingdoms  and  to  restore  jj^Bsyna's 
authority  over  her  rebellious  vasMls.  Apart  from  a 
distorbanoe  in  C&licda  caused  by  an  invasion  of  Icniana, 
but  quickly  cheeked  by  Swinaoberib's  forces,  and  an 
inroad  of  CHmirrai  fnmi  the  north-west  wbioh  Bsar- 
haddmi's  geoerals  beat  back,  this  part  of  the  empire 
seems  to  ^ve  remained  fairiy  tranquil,  at  least  until 
MO,  when  records  oeaaa 

We  come  finally  to  the  west^  the  quarter  in  idiioh 
Assyria  made  most  progress,  and  where  in  her  dedra 
to  seoure  complete  control  she  at  last  overreaohfld 
herself  tiuxmgh  the  attempt  to  subdue  Bgypt. 

Hie  western  operations  began  in  734,  when  iha 
Syro-Ei^uaimitio  ooaliticn  (2  K.  16$)  gave  Ti^ath- 
nleser  an  ezouse  for  interfering  wrat  the  state*  of 
8.  Syria  and  Mestiosb  Fear  jb^^ria  the  eaiapaign 
_  was  hi^y  saooessful :  Damaaons,  which  had  &K  so 
'  long  been  tlie  leader  in  all  aoti-AB^rian  movements, 
was  captured,  and  many  of  her  inhabitants  were  earned 
into  captivity  (732);  Israel  was  stripped  of  the 
northon  p«nnon  of  her  trarttoty ;  and  most,  if  not 
all,  oi  tbB  other  western  states,  inolndfaig  Jndsii. 
where  Ahaz  was  king;  became  tributary.  In  the  rewii 
of  Shalmaoeser  V  a  further  step  was  taken  towards 
the  reduotaon  of  Uie  west.  Hie  oocaaion  was  provided 
by  the  renewed  interfemnoe  of  Egypt  in  Baleetine. 
About  728  Bankhi,  a  Nubian,  had  made  hnnseU 
master  of  Egni  and  established  the  XXTth  Dynasty. 
His  son  Shafaaka  (OT  So,  or,  mtoe  correctly,  Seve), 
who  was  his  oommander-in-chieC  aimed  at  leoovering 
Qyria  and  destine  for  Egypt.  Accordingly  he  en- 
eooraged  the  king  of  Tyre  and  Hoahea  of  isnei  to 
revolt  ^2  K.  174).  Hie  revolt  was  quickly  onuhed. 
Tyre  yielded  at  <Mioe,  and  thou^  Samaria  held  out 
for  two  years,  no  help  oame  from  E^ypt,  and  the  fall 
of  the  city  took  pUoe,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Shal- 
maneser,  in  722.  The  southern  half  of  Uie  kingdom 
of  Imel  now  bsoame^  like  the  nortiiem  half  twelve 
jreaiB  baiine,  a  part  of  t^e  Assyrian  empira  Eariy 
m  Sargon's  reign  a  number  of  western  states  rebelled 
again  at  Egypt's  instigation ;  but  he  soon  restored 
Assyrian  authority  by  two  vietoiies — the  first  over 
tube  rebels  at  Qarqar,  and  tiie  second,  immediately 
afterwards,  over  uie  EigypUans  under  Shabaka 
Bai^iia  (c  720).  Sanon  also  sent  niooeasfiil  ezpedi- 
tiona  agunst  N.  Anib&  (716  B.a)  and  against  Avdod 
(711 ;  1b.  20i*).  In  703,  owing  to  the  persoaaioiu 
of  the  Qtaldgan  chieftain.  Merodaoh-baladan  (2  K. 
SOisff.),  on  the  one  band,  and  of  Egypt  on  the  other, 
FhoBuicia  and  Palestine  were  again  in  levolt.  As  soon 
as  possiUe  Sennacherib  marched  westward  (701)1 
He  quickly  subdued  liuniioia,  and  tiieo.  advanoiDg 
southwards,  defeated  a  confederate  army  at  BItekeh, 
and  ravaged  Jndah,  exacting  a  heavy  tribute  from 
Hesekiah.  Esariiaddon  seoured  afresh  the  submission 
id  the  western  statee  W  the  capture  ol  Sid  on,  whiob 
at  the  instigation  of  ^uihakah,  iing  of  Egypt,  bad 
withheld  its  tribute. 

Now  began  the  momentous  operataraia  against 
Egypt — mom«itoo8  not  so  mudi  tor  Egypt  as  for 
Assyria,  since,  by  overstxaining  her  resourDsa,  they 
contributed  tugely  to  her  dowmaJl.  Tet  it  most  be 
ronembered  iJiat  the  AsByriau  Idn^  were  naturally 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  Egyptian  maohinaUons, 
which  unoe  the  time  <d  Shalmaoeser  IV  had  been 
mainly  responsiUe  fw  the  dMnrbanoM  in  the  western 
provinoe  oi  her  empire.  i 
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Baaihaddon  planned  three  campaigns  against  Egypt. 
The  fint  (674)  wait  a  failoze.  The  Booono,  andertaken 
in  672,  renuted  in  the  eatabliahmeDt  of  Assynan 
mmin^,  and  its  maiDtenanoe  for  aboat  a  year. 
The  third  oampaisn  he  did  not  oomptete,  for  he  died 
on  the  march,  bai  ABhor-bani-pal  oarried  it  to  a  suo- 
oeeafnl  iflsae.  It  was  not.  however,  tiU  661  that  all 
reeistanoe  waa  crashed,  and  that  'Egrpb  became  an 
ABsyrian  province,  in  whiidi  position  sob  remained  for 
about  ten  yean,  irith  Flsammetii&nB,  an  Egyptian 
prinoe^  aa  vioen^.  The  mbjogstira  fA  Egypt  was 
foUowed  by  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Tyre,  and  by 
the  renewed  sobmiasion  of  other  western  states.  At 
this  point  in  her  history  (e.  660)  tike  empire  of  Assyria 
reached  its  widest  limits,  and  the  fact  that  Gygee  of 
Lydia,  beiiu;  hard  preened  by  the  Qimiirai,  now  ap- 
pealed to  Jjdmr-bsm-pal  for  help,  shows  how  great 
was  the  respeot  in  whidi  she  was  held  by  other 
aatioi». 

Assyria  was  not  destined,  however,  to  oooopy 
proud  positiMi  for  very  long.  Aahur-bani-pal  was  her 
tub  great  king — ^his  two  saooeesors  are  little  more  than 
names  to  ti»~-«nd  it  is  sigoificant  that  from  abont 
640  reoords  of  his  reign  oease.  probably  because  there 
were  no  aohievemMits  to  leaora.  The  last  period  of 
deidin^  indeed,  nt  in  some  tjme  belixe  AahQr>baiu< 
pafk  death. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tiie  Assyrian  empire 
was  founded  by  force,  and,  speaking  smeraUy,  only 
foroe  was  employed  to  keep  it  together,  llie  As- 
^rituos  never  mastered  the  art  of  colonising,  and  they 
made  Utde  or  no  attempt  to  ondentand  the  peoidee 
iriioni  th^  sabdned.  Ineir  lumal  method  of  dealing 
wtth  oonqaend  countries  was  to  oany  away  a  large 
put  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivi^.  Ti^w- 
^eser  I,  indeed,  speaks  of  making  the  peof^es  tmder 
flis  sway  "  of  <me  tongue,"  and  Ashor-natsir'pal  III 
placed  Assyrian  colmiists  in  oertain  conquered  cities ; 
while  Tiglat^*pfleser  IV  devised  Uie  plan  of  filling  the 
idaoe  of  those  -wbom  he  Temoved  from  one  distriot 
viUi  a  batdi  of  captives  from  another.  Hus  last 
method  was  certainly  an  improvement,  in  scmie  re- 
spects, on  those  of  previous  kings.  It  diminished, 
though,  as  history  shows,  it  by  do  means  did  aMsy 
with,  the  possibility  of  rebellion ;  but  it  was  fatal  to 
tiie  prosperity  of  r^ons  already  {Sundered  by  invading 
anmefl  and  Nirdetied  witii  tnbute,  and  it  caused  a 
■erioDB  lowering  of  the  level  <d  culture  in  the  oonqueied 
ooontoies.  There  are  signs  that  Esaihaddon  and 
Ashur-bani-pal  had  more  enli^tened  ideas,  but  th^ 
could  not  \mdo  the  harm  mongot  by  thdr  predeceeaors. 
The  empire  was  already  doomed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
line  of  strong  and  capable  kings  came  to  an  end  it 
quickly  fell  to  pieces. 

The  decline  of  Assyria  began  with  the  revolt  of  Ek^pt 
under  I^ammetiohna,  who  now  eetablished  the  XX  vlth 
Dynasty  (c.  660).  Aahnx>bani>pal  nuide  no  attempt 
to  restore  As^na's  authority,  and  the  occurrence  is 
not  mentioned  in  his  annals.  Egypt  now  entered  on 
a  period  of  prosperity  greater  than  she  had  enjoyed 
for  many  oentariee. 

The  next  loss  suffered  hv  Assyria  was  inflicted  by 
the  A^AufM,  a  yOd  and  barbarous  people  wlioae 
home  was  north  of  the  Crimea,  and  -who  for  some  time 
had  been  moving  soutiiwarda.  The  invasion  of  the 
Giminai,  mmtioned  above,  was  caused  by  the  pree- 
sure  v^iidi  tiiey  had  exerted  from  tlie  north,  and 
0.  630  they  themselves  poured  into  W.  Asia.  One 
body  of  them  swept  through  Syria  and  advanced  as 
fax  as  Aahkelon,  miere  tiiey  were  checked  by  Paam- 
metiohus,  and  after  a  Icmg  straggle  were  emier  de- 


stroyed or  driven  out  of  the  oountiy.  Throng  this 
invasion  Anyria  lost  control  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

These  midortunes  befell  AMym  bafors  tiie  end  of 
the  reign  of  Ashur-bam-paL  After  his  death  (626) 
die  soon  lost  Babylonia,  tor  Nabopolassar  proolumea 
himself  king  in  Baboon,  and  gradually  gained  oontiol 
of  the  whole  ootrntry.  Thus  the  dtaldOMi,"  or 
"  Neo-Babjdonian "  empire,  td  trhioh  mam  yniU  be 
said  below,  was  founded. 

The  final  blow  at  Assyria  was  stmck  by  the  Medea, 
whose  monarofay  was  eatabliahed,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  The  first 
king  of  whom  we  have  historical  reoords  is  Fhiaortes 
(c  647-626).  He  controlled  not  only  tiie  prinoee  of 
Media,  but  also  tiiose  of  Persia,  and  made  an  onsoo- 
oeeaful  invasion  of  Aseyiia.  His  son  and  snoecssor, 
CSyaxares,  renewed  tiie  ^ta<^  shortly  after  his  Other's 
death,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  owing  to  an 
invasion  of  Bfedia  hy  the  Scrtjuans.  A  third  attempt 
was  made  e.  607 -606,  possibly  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Scythians,  and  with  the  approval,  if  not  witii  the 
active  support,  of  Babylonia,  and  Ninev^  was  cap- 
tured and  destroyed.  The  satiabction  with  which  the 
peoples  whom.  Assyria  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly 
oppressed  welcomed  her  overthrow  fmds  expreesioo  in 
we  ooudnding  wtnds  of  Nahnm'a  faxgheef  (3x9) : 
"  niere  is  no  assuaging  ot  iby  hurt ;  thy  wound  is 
grievous;  all  that  hear  the  bnUt  tiiee  dap  the 
hands  over  thee ;  for  up<ak  whom  hath  not  thy  wlofcod- 
nesB  passed  oontinually  7  " 

IV.  The  Cbaldffian  Period. — Tho  empire  of  Assyria 
was  divided  between  the  Modes  and  t^e  BabyiooiaDB. 
Hie  Hedes  took  l^t  part  d  it  which  by  to  the  E. 
and  K.  oi  the  Tigris,  together  with  K.  Itoopotamia ; 
and  Cyaiaree  quickly  extended  his  dominion  south- 
ward over  13am  and  westward  into  Asia  Minor  as  far 
as  t^e  river  Halys,  ndiich  was  fixed  by  treaty  aa  tJie 
boundary  between  the  TtfaHiim  and  Lydian  empires. 

Tlie  remainder  oS  Hhe  Assyrian  territory  socnu  came 
into  the  poasesskHi  oS  Babylonia  under  the  Oialdaean 
dynasty.  Unfortunate^  we  know  very  litUe  about 
the  period.  The  royal  inscriptiona  deal  almost  en- 
tirely «ith  building  operations,  and  the  information 
which  they  give  concerning  the  external  relationa  of 
Babylonia  is  of  the  aocuitie^  When  Nineveh  fell,  tho 
Babylonian  throne  was  still  occupied  by  NabopolaaBar. 
Of  bis  military  activities  previous  to  606  we  know  next 
to  nothing,  but  when  Asnria  wto  overthrown  he  lost 
no  time  in  securing  control  of  Syiia  and  Palestine.  At 
tiie  moment  these  regions  were  subject  to  Egypt,  for 
in  608  Necho,  the  successor  of  PSammetichns,  bad 
defeated  Josiah  of  Judah  at  M^jiddo  (2  K.  2329). 
and,  advancing  nncheoted  as  far  as  the  Euphiatee. 
had  recovered  Egypt's  old  provinces.  His  triumph 
was.  however,  short-lived.  In  601  Nabopolassar  sent 
a  Babjdonian  amqr  westwaid  under  the  ccmuDaod  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  NebuohadreEzaK  Hie  Egyptiaaa 
were  defeated  at  Chrchemish  and  driven  back  to  theio 
own  ooontiT ;  and  Syria  and  destine  were  incor- 
pcrated  in  the  Neo-Babylonian  empire,  iriiioh  included 
all  the  territory,  except  N.  Mesopotamia,  lying  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranefui  coast  down  to  the 
border  of  Egypt. 

To  Neboofaadiexaar,  who  succeeded  Nabopolassar 
(604),  there  fell  the  task  of  consolidating  the  position 
of  ^l7l<niia,  for,  although  aiey  had  acknowledged 
her  Bupremaoy,  there  was  still  ooneideraMe  unrest 
among  the  western  states,  and  shortly  after  600 
Jehoiidum  of  Judah  revolted.  The  siege  and  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  1^  deipottatitm  <d  a  large  mnnber 
of  her  inhaUtants  (607)  ofaMted  thejnbaUoiu  feao- 
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denifei  foe  a  time.  Tbe  ndilt  of  nmest^  howevn;  mu 
not  j9t  oroflbed,  and  men,  vtUi  tb«  aooeniMi  of 

Hopbn  (c  689-666),  Egypt  made  another  attempt  to 
legain  oontrol  of  &^ria  and  destine,  a  fresh  revolt 
broke  oat,  in  vfaidi  Tyre,  Sidon.  and  Judah  wen  in- 
volved. In  588  Nebudiadrezzar  marched  westward. 
BaltiDg  with  part  of  his  army  at  RiUah  on  the  Orootce, 
he  Mnit  the  other  part  against  Jerusalem.  The  city 
wa>  besieged,  and,  after  tbe  figyptians  bad  made  a 
yain  attempt  to  relieve  it,  W(ui  oaptoied  in  686.  Again 
a  lane  number  of  Jem  were  carried  into  oajAivity, 
and  the  ei^  itself  was  [dundered  and  razed  to  the 
groasd.  Hie  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  followed  by  the 
sabmisBion  of  Sidon ;  but  Tyre  did  not  yield  till  after 
a  long  irfiidt  ia  said  to  have  lasted  lor  thiiteeo 

years.  WMi  ih»  «^oeption  of  an  obscure  referonoo  to 
A  viotory  which  he  gamed  over  Uie  Egyptians  in  t^e 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  we  know  nothing  of 
Nebudiadieczar's  later  campaigns.  There  is  no  donbt, 
however,  that  owing  to  his  military  saooeesee,  and  to 
the  great  attention  which,  as  we  learn  from  his  insori]>- 
tiODB,  he  gave  to  the  internal  development  of  his 
ootmiay,  the  Neo-Bab^oniaa  empire  was  estaUidied 
on  a  film  ba^ 

Ttafortnnatdy,  his  anooenotB  were  weak  kin(^ :  ^» 
reigns  of  tiie  ant  three  extoided  over  barely  seven 
yean  lUtogether,  iriule  ihe  fourth,  Nabu-aa'id  (Nabo- 
niduB,  666-639),  a  native  Babylonian,  ^o  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  prieetly  parW,  was  mnch  more 
interated  in  the  restoration  <n  temples  than  in  military 
ftodadninistiative  afiaiis,  themaiugement  of  iriiioh  he 
left  to  hii  son,  BelshawtaT  (Dan,  gi  *).  In  S3B  Bal^uiia 
waa  invaded  by  the  army  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Ffenia ;  Bel- 
flhaxiar  was  ddeated  at  Ops,  and  shortly  aftMwaids 
the  Persians  entered  Babylon  without  opposttioo. 
Tiios  the  Ohaldiean  empire  lost  its  independence. 

T.  TlM  PonUn  Perfod^nie  movemmt  irtiich  r»* 
salted  in  tiie  estaUisfament  of  the  Fsrsian  empira  bif^an 
in  £68.  In  that  year  Pyms,  ruler  erf  the  Peraian  kmg- 
dom  oi  Anshan  in  ESam,  revolted  against  his  overford 
Astyages,  the  suooeBscv  of  Cyazaree,  and.  having  de- 
feBited  and  dethroned  him,  made  himself  master  of 
the  lledian  emjHre.  The  defeat  of  Craeens,  king  of 
I^dia,  and  the  extension  of  Fenian  authority  over 
Ana  Min<ff  soon  followed.  Some  yean  were  then  spmt 
in  eataUiahing  his  sapiemaoy  over  ban ;  and  in  639 
the  conqueat  of  Bab]notu&  todt  piaoe,  whereby  Syria 
and  Palestine  were  Inong^t  xaHet  Persian  oontrol. 
Oambyses,  the  son  and  niooeesor  of  Cjrroe,  added 
Egypt  to  the  empire ;  and  Darias  I,  having  crushed 
the  numerous  inBorreotionfl  which  followed  Cbmbysee' 
sadden  death,  beeidee  strengthmiing  his  frontiers, 
extfloded  his  swav  into  Europe  Sie  oonqueet  of 
Thtmoo  and  Haoeoonia.  BarioB  also  took  gnat  pains 
with  the  organisation  td  ibo  empire.  He  divided  it 
into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinoee,  each  of  whidb  was 
further  sabdividea,  the  govemon  of  the  sabdivisioiui 
being  reepoosible  to  the  satrap,  or  governor  of  the 
•atrapy,  and  the  satrap,  in  lus  tarn,  to  the  king. 
Penteo  inflaenoe  was  extended  and  Btrenstitcned  by 
meam  of  ookoieB  estaUished  at  snitable  points; 
taxaticmwas  q^Btematised,  each  provinoe  being  aasessed 
at  a  oertain  amount ;  and  a  netwoA  of  good  roads, 
togeillier  wiXh  a  regular  system  tA  poets,  enabled  the 
king  to  oontrol  the  vast  territory  Bubjeot  to  his  rula 
Intbe  reign  of  Darius  the  power  (A  Persia  reached  its 
higtinw^  point,  and  thoudi  her  empire  lasted  iox  a 
omtaxy  and  a  half  after  liis  deatii,  that  event  really 
maik*  the  beginning  of  her  decline. 

Hie  caosee  of  the  dedine  are  not  iaj  to  seek.  In 
the  fint  plaee,  the  kings  who  followed  Darius  I 


vitii  the  eswption  of  Artazoma  m  (369-33S),  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  ruling  so  vast  an  emuie.  ZenrasI 
(485-465),  and  still  mon  Artazerxee  I  (465-426)  and 
Artanrxes  n  (404-369),  wero  weak  monarohs,  of  ever- 
vaiying  moods,  and  (fuite  incapable  of  grasrang  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand.  Under  their 
rule  det«ioration  was  inevitable.  Another  souroe  of 
weakness  was  the  general  moral  degenemtim  resulting 
bom  the  great  increase  ot  wealth  and  luxury :  inbign^ 
bribery,  and  oomiption  flourished  ;  and  revolts  ofthe 
satraps  became  frequent,  espeoially  dniiog  the  latter 
part  of  the  period.  Egypt,  too,  was  ever  ready  to 
assert  her  indepmdence ;  while  the  mountain  tnbea, 
both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  ontskirte  of  the  empire, 
wen  oonstantiy  in  a  state  erf  unzeet.  Host  aniouB  <rf 
however,  was  the  bilun  against  Greece.  Tb» 
oonqueets  of  Cyrus  had  broken  down  tite  banien 
between  East  and  West,  and  made  a  oonfliot  between 
Oreeoe  and  Faisia  inevitaUe.  The  stro^le  hma  in 
^e  reign  of  Darius  L  In  the  eariy  stages  the  ad- 
vantage was  with  Persia,  but  the  defeats  whkb  she 
snffered  at  Marathtm  (400),  Salamia  (480),  PUtna 
(479).  and  on  the  Eurymedon  (466)  not  only  deprived 
her  trf  her  European  twritoiy  and  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  W.  Asia  Minor,  bat,  DrhA  iras  more  serious  still, 
definitely  oheoked  her  progress  westward  and  reduced 
her  to  a  stagnant  oonditicm.  Hie  Greeks,  too,  gained 
greater  oonfid^oe  in  themselves  as  they  found  that 
the  Persians  were  not  invincible,  whfle  they  gradually 
came  to  see  that  there  was  a  field  of  ocmqaeet  and  ex- 
panaion  open  to  them  in  the  East. 

The  faet  that  Judah  was  a  part  of  the  PuiiaD  empin 
natnraUy  raises  the  qaeeti<Hi  of  the  inflnenoe  of  Penda 
upon  Hebietw  life  and  thouriit.  The  territory  of 
Judah  formed  one  erf  the  sabmvisionB  erf  the  satrapy 
ooUed  "  Abar-Naharah  " — i.e.  "  Beytmd-^e.  River, 
the  river  being  the  Skiphrates — and  had  ita  own  sover- 
nor.  On  the  whole,  tne  treatment  of  ^e  Jews  by  the 
Persians  seams  to  have  been  good,  though  it  varied* 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  character  of  the  reigning 
king.  Artaxerxee  III,  for  instanoe,  was  a  harah  raler ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  Ojrms*  eariieet 
acta  was  to  allow  a  large  nomber  of  Jews  to  return  to 
Judah,  irttile  the  missifaiB  of  Ezra  and  N^emiah  wen 
cMiied  out  by  permissitm  <rf  Arttixerxes  L 

As  far  as  material  colton  is  oonoemed,  thrae  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  Jews  were  at  all  in  Persia's  debt ; 
bat  it  has  been  held  that  tiieir  religion  shows  traces 
of  her  influence.  Unfortunately,  the  available  evidence 
does  not  justify  a  definite  opinion.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  after  tne  Bxfle  the  Jews  held  a 
number  of  ideas  and  dootrinee  which  they  did  not 
hold  in  pre-exilio  times.  We  find,  for  instanoe,  at 
hifj^y  ^veloped  angelology,  and  we  know  ^t  the 
Persians  bad  a  sinmar  system;  the  ocHMiqition  of 
Satan,  too,  may  have  been  affected  by  tiie  Peisian 
belief  in  Ahriman ;  and  to  Penian  influoioe  may  be 
due  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
wherein  Jewish  theology  mode  its  most  important 
advance.  The  possibilities  of  borrowing  an  numerous, 
and  thouf^  no  ringle  oase  oan  be  regarded  as  oertainly 
estaUishm,  then  n  no  a  priori  objection  ^unst  any 
one  of  them.  We  may  say,  however,  tSuA  a  Judaism 
borrowed,  she  was  not  content  to  keep  what  she 
borrowed  unolianged.  She  developed  and  improved 
it,  and  made  it  the  vehicle  of  higher  teaching. 

The  PerBian  power  odlapsed  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. The  reign  of  Artanrxes  HI  (369-338)  had 
seen  the  em^M  zaitored  to  its  fiiU  extend  and  ap- 
paimtiy  rB-eataUished  as  firmly  as  ever :  yet,  seven 
jrasn  after  Artaxwns'  death*  Dw^w  m*  dflieated 
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by  Alozander.  first  at  Issus  (332)  and  then  at  Arbela 
(33I|,  was  a  fugitive,  and  the  omte^  of  tbe  Peisian 
empire  paflBed  to  the  Greeks. 

VL  The  Greek  Period. — The  movement  vhioh  re- 
sulted in  overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  was 
initiated  hv  PidUp,  king  of  Maoedmua  (36»-336),  and 
was  oairied  oat  tiv^his  son  Alexander,  Bumamed  the 
Qieat  f 336-323).  The  atoiy  of  Alexander's  oampaigns, 
wherehy  he  not  only  subdued  the  whole  of  the  Persian 
emi^,  including  E^gypt,  where  he  founded  Alexandria, 
but  extended  hiB  oonqucate  as  far  as  the  Indus,  and 
even  beyond  it  into  India,  cannot  be  writteo  here. 
We  can  oonaider  briefly  the  main  oonsequenoea 
of  his  vie  tones  for  iBrael. 

In  323  Alexander  died,  and  his  death  was  followed 
by  the  disintegration  of  his  empire.  When  the  period 
oz  oonfusion  came  to  an  end,  the  Jews  found  thenuielvea 
between  two  kingdoms — that  of  the  Ptolemies,  with 
its  centre  in  St^t,  and  that  of  the  Setenoids,  with 
its  ocDtre  in  ^ma.  The  founder  of  the  former. 
Ptolemy  I,  afterwards  named  Soter,  had  been  one  of 
Alexander's  ableet  generals,  and  when  the  empire  was 
partitioned  in  323  ne  secured  for  himself  the  satrapy 
of  Egypt,  reoognieing  that  it  was  the  moet  fertile  and 
the  most  easi^  d^nded  of  all  the  provinces.  In 
SOS  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  the  dynasty 
which  he  established  ruled  in  E^^t  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  Outside  E^pt  proper  ne  gained  control 
Cyrene,  QyproB,  and  parts  of  Qaria  aioA  Lyoia  in 
Asia  Minor ;  for  a  time  also  he  bad  a  footing  in  Greece, 
holding  Corinth,  Sioyon,  and  Megara.  In  301,  after 
three  eaiiier  attempts,  he  obtained  possession  of 
Fbleetine,  which  remained  an  Egyptian  province  till 
198,  when  it  passed  into  Seleucid  hands.  In  285 
Ptolemy  I  abd£ated  in  favour  of  his  eon,  Ptolemy  H 
fhOadalphaB  (285-246),  vhoee  reign  was  on  the  irtude 
a  prooperoos  one,  thou^  he  lost  Cyrene  and  some  of 
his  poaBessimia  in  Asia  Minor.  Ptolemy  III  Euergetee, 
however,  recovered  what  his  faiher  had  lost,  and  even 
poshed  his  conqneets  westward  as  far  as  Thrace,  and 
eastward  over  Babylonia  into  Iran.  Hie  next  king, 
Ptolemy  17  Fhilon&tor  (221-204),  was  thoroog^y  dis- 
acAnte,  and  thooni  in  217  hia  foroes  defeaited  the 
Selenoid  king  Anaochus  III  at  Raphia,  thereby  post- 
poning the  loss  of  Paleetine,  yet  witii  his  leigo,  in  the 
course  of  which  Rome  established  her  protectorate  over 
]^m>t,  the  decline  of  the  kiogdom  set  in.  The  history 
orUie  rest  of  the  dvnasty  is  a  .confused  record  of  feudc^ 
mnrdeiB,  -and  revolts,  by  which  the  political  power  of 
E!gy^  was  undermined  and  her  prosperity  ^reatiy 
dimmished,  until  in  30  b-c  she  became  a  provmoe  oi 
die  Roman  empre. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Seleuoids  was  founded  hy 
Seleocos,  anoUier  of  Alexander's  generals.  Originally 
he  was  appointed  satrap  of  Bab^onia  (321),  bat  was 
deprived  of  his  position  m  316.  He  recovered  it,  how- 
ever, in  312,  and  during  the  next  thirty  years  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  <n  Alexander's 
empire,  extending  Iub  anthoiity  over  the  esstem 
pnmnoeB  as  far  as  India,  over  Syria  and  parts  el 
Asia  IGnor,  and,  shortly  before  his  death  in  £!81,  over 
lluace  and  Macedonia.  like  Ptolemy,  he  assumed 
the  title  king  in  305,  and  founded  the  city  of  Antioch 
to  be  his  seat  of  government.  The  task  of  maintaining 
the  empire  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  next  four 
Unn;  there  were  revolts  in  the  east,  and  Selenoid 
Mttuot^  oeased  to  be  aoknowledsed  in  Asia  Minor 
and  farther  west.  A  revival  was  Drought  about  by 
Antiodins  III  the  Qreat  (223-1S7),  who  regained 
oontrol  of  the  eastern  [oovinoee,  secured  IWoetioe 
from  Egypt  (I88)>  teooveced  the  lost  tertifany  in  Ada 


Minor,  and  even  entered  Oreeo&  The  revival  was  not 
sustained,  however,  for  Antiochns'  western  namp*igTi° 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Rome,  and,  owmg  to 
the  seriooB  defeats  which  were  inflicted  on  him  at 
ThermopylfB  (191)  and  Magnesia  (190),  his  empire 
yfaa  oonsiderably  reduced  not  tmly  in  the  west  bat  also 
in  the  east,  so  that  at  his  death  it  consisted  only  <rf 
Syria  and  lUeatiae,  Mesopotamia,  Media,  and  Pwais. 
After  the  undistinguished  reign  of  S^eucus  IV  Fhilo- 

gitor,  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Antiochns  IV 
piphanee  (176-164),  who  is  beet  known  for  his  perse- 
outioa  of  the  Jews  and  his  attempts  to  suppress  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  tried  to  conquer  Egypt,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  Romans ;  on  the  east,  however,  he 
was  more  successful,  and  it  was  while  nn-mpftigning  in 
PeiBis  that  he  died  in  164.  The  remainder  of  the 
history  of  the  dynasty  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Ptolemiee :  for  the  moat  pEut  tJio  successors  of  Anti- 
ochns  Epiphanes  were  weak  kings,  iriiile  the  rise  of  rival 
claimants  to  the  thnme  was  a  tteqaeofc  cause  of  fsad^ 
Thus,  thoi^h  the  kingdom  tasted  for  a  oentnzy  kftor 
AntioohusI  V 's  death,  itliecame  ever  smaller  and  weaker, 
imtil  at  last,  in  63,  Syria  was  made  a  Roman  provinoe. 

But  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  had  other  than  poli- 
tical consequences  for  Jndaitei.   Hitherto  Jews  and 
Greeks hadknownUttle of oneanother;  nowtheywere 
brouj^t  into  the  closest  oontaot.    One  after  another  on 
all  sides  of  Judah  there  sprang  up  centres  at  Qnek 
culture,      all  of  wludi,  but  especiallv  1^  AnftioaAi 
and  Alexandria,  the  Jews  wore  greatly  laflnenoei 
Not  otdy  did  they  en^ge  in  trade  with  these  citiee; 
but,  encouraged  by  both  Ptolemiee  and  SeleucidB,  who 
offered  them  rights  of  oitizenship,  and  attracted  by 
Uie  greater  freedom  of  Oreek  life,  Uiey  went  and  Uved 
in  them.   There  the?  adopted  Greek  hatnte  and  oas- 
toms,  and  erven  Qreuc  names ;  they  read  Cheek  litei&> 
tore  and  studied  Greek  philosophy.  Most  important 
of  all,  the^  leamt  the  Greek  language,  employing  tt 
originally  m  trade  and  social  intercourse,  out  aSer^ 
wards  for  puiposes  of  religion.    Quite  eariy  they  began 
to  translate  the  OT  into  Greek — first  the  Pentateuch, 
which  mas  otunideted  by  260,  and  th«i  gradual^  the 
remainder  of  the  saered  bonks.  Not  did  Jadah 
esoape  these  infloaxMS,  whioh  were  brondit  to  bear 
on  her  partly  through  hot  commercial  rwitaoas  with, 
the  Borrountung  Greek  cities,  and  partly  throoij^  the 
Jews  of  the  "  jC)ispei8i(Hi,"  who  for  religious  and  other 
reasons  were  oonstantJv  revisiting  their  native  Lajid  ; 
while  in  the  capital  itself  a  gymnasium  was  eetAbliahed 
in  which  Jewish  youths  engaged,  after  the  Qioek 
&shioA,   in   phys^   and   mental   ennnsea.  Tht 
complete  lielleoiaation  of  Judaism,  whidi  must  at  oox 
time  have  seemed  likely,  and  wfaidi  AntioohaB  Spi. 
{dianes  espedally  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about,  was 
providentially  cheeked  by  the  Maooabean  revolt  (pp 
e07f.] ;  but  we  must  never  underestimate  the  import 
anoe  of  this  period  of  InteroourBe  between  Jews  auic 
Greeks,  for  it  was  the  last  "tage  in  the  long  [itoimbi  o 
■gxepaxaioDti  for  the  coming  of  CSiriBtianit^. 
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1.  Tha  Dawn  of  bnaUte  HMory.— The  BmA  (Sons 
oQ  Isnel  wen  an  ofUuxit  bom  a  primiUve  rtook,  » 
"  Semitic  "  noe,  which  k  found,  in  the  dawn  of  his- 
toiy,  planted  somewhere  in  the  norUi  of  Arabia.  At 
a  very  early  date  portkws  of  thia  race  began  to  move 
to  various  paria  of  Asia,  and  in  oouiae  of  time  nations 
were  formed  which  we  know  as  tJw  Babylonians, 
towards  the  southeni  end  of  the  Eufdiratee;  the 
Aasyrians,  further  N.m  the  Tigria;  and  AzanueaiM 
(or  Syrianfl),  in  the  distriot  between  the  two  rivera — tA 
Anm-naharaim  (p.  165)  or  Mesopotamia.  When  this 
distrioi  became  populated,  Aranueans  began  to  move 
westward,  and  established  themselves  along  the  trade 
routes  as  far  as  Damascufi  and  Hamath.  The  B'>a& 
Israel  emerged,  according  to  tiaditicm,  from  "  Ur  erf 
tbB  Ouldees  "  (Gen.  U31.  I67),  which  is  oonerally 
but  not  aniTernlly  identified  wi^  the  anaent  dty 
Urn.  in  southern  Oilv^toaia,  but  they  claimed  tdiwhip 
with  the  Aramaeans  (Dt  263*),  and  their  inunigratioa 
DO  doubt  formed  part  of  tbo  seiteral  Aramtean 
movement  to  the  W.  They  were  far  from  being  a 
nation ;  they  were  a  small  band  tA  nomads,  whose 
»heilA  bore  toaditionally  the  name  Abram,  and  his 
joaxne^ings  represent  the  wsAderings  of  the  clan. 
Tbs  history,  as  pictured  in  the  patriarchal  narrative, 
is  obaeoie.  and  will  probaUy  always  romahi  to  soma 
extMtt  oonjeoturaL  Tradititai  oooneoted  the  settfe- 
menta  d  the  clan  with  ancient  Canaanite  sanctuaries — 
aieohem  (Gen.  126,  33x6).  Bethel  (128.  133,  28i9> 
36x5}»  Kiriath-arba  or  Hebron  {13i8,  232.  SSs?). 
Beuneba  (2I31,  2623).  In  smne  cases  tiie  narrative 
attenipted  to  aoooont,  for  tiie  names  of  tim  jdaoea,  m 
for  the  fact  that  the  Canaanite  sanctnariea  or  objects 
ci  wcuiUp  were  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Tahweh, 
wfai<di  gradually  took  place  when  the  Israelites  settled 
in  tite  country  after  the  Exodus.  "  Canaanite  "  is 
often  a  collective  term  for  the  various  tribes  and 
peocileB  who  oocnined  Canaan.  The  settled  populaticHi 
had  reached  some  of  civilisation :  Fhoenioians 

on  the  Kediteriuiean  ooast.  who  became  the  chief  sea 
tnden  of  the  ancient  worid ;  Amorites  and  several 
other  smdler  feribes  in  the  valleys  and  hills  between 
the  sea  and  the  Jordan  ;  and  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
on  the  EL  of  the  Jordan.  There  were  also  tribes  which 
may  be  described  as  half -nomad,  euch  as  the  Edomites, 
anci  some  smaller  clans  who  clung  to  the  outskirts 
of  «ii)tiTated  land  in  the  8.  of  Judah.  And  finally 
than  ware  true  nomada,  snoh  aa  the  Hidtanites, 
IriuDaelites,  and  AnuiekitM,  who  roamed  about  in 
the  Anbian  desert  and  made  raids  on  the  cultivated 
leoona. 

Tb»  zelatitHis  of  teael  with  some  of  tJiese  snr- 
nmnding  peoptee  are  reflected  iu  the  sttmes  of  the 
patriarws  (p.  134).  If  Isaac  mtrosenta  Israel,  or  per- 
haps a  aoantein  pmtion  of  it,  lahmael  is  his  "  tvother," 
Uw  KMi  of  Hagar*  baniAed  to  a  fiarae  lita  hi  daaartb 


Jacob  dearly  stands  for  Israel  as  a  whole,  or  its  main 
•todk.  and  his  "  brother  "  Esau — i>.  tiie  Edmnite 
tribe — ia  aUn  to  him  by  Uood.  and  at  the  same  thns 

his  bittetest  enemy.  Jacob's  unscrupulous  olevemeaa, 
which  he  "  supplants  "  Esau  from  their  very  birtii, 
is  the  element  in  their  character  which  enabled 
the  Israelites  to  retain  their  hold  on  cultivated  lands, 
and  to  get  the  better  ol  their  less  subtle  and  ksa 
oiTiliaed  neigh  boimu  Similarly  Moab  and  Ammon 
were  half-brot^re,  "  sons "  m  Lot  the  nephew  <A 
Abram  (Gen.  IS36-38).  And  Abram  begat  other 
"  sons  Ketniah,  whose  names,  and  thoM  of  their 
sons,  are  the  names  of  districts  and  olans  (25i-6L 
Finaily,  the  "  sons "  <rf  Jaoob  by  two  wives.  Lean 
and  Badiel,  and  two  concubines,  Bilhah  and  Zilpah, 
are  the  eponymous  ancestors  of  tribal  groups  akin  by 
blood,  who  oompoeed  the  confederate  Israelite  natitm  as 
it  was  known  in  the  centuries  following  the  Exodus. 

Some  of  these  groups  appear  to  have  lived  for  a  time 
in  a  half-ntnnad  condition  in  the  Negeb,  or  south 
oountTT,  the  borderland  between  Judah  and  the  desert 
of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula  (pi  32),  until  tboy  were  drivra 
by  scarcity  of  food  to  the  bonkts  of  £^gypt. 

8.  luaal  tn  Egypt  and  the  Bzodna.— The  narratives 
of  JoseiA  in  Eg^,  his  slavery  and  his  riae  to  power, 
{aaoinating  in  picturesque  detail  and  full  of  nwoos 
value  and  beauty,  may  be  baaed  upon  historical  nets, 
hut  are  as  yet  unsupported  by  contemporary  records 
known  to  us.  From  the  broader,  national  point  of  view 
the  important  fact  is  that  some  Israelite  clans  were  per- 
mitted, together  with  other  desert  tribes,  to  ooonpy  the 
marshy  pastures  on  the  NE.  of  ^ypt  in  the  ^strict 
or  noma  of  Goahen  (p.  63).  The  nanudi  who  allowed 
this  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  Semitic  invadeia 
of  Egypt,  the  HyksoH  or  Shasu  chiefs  (pp.  62,  64). 
who  would  show  himself  favourable  to  the  Israelites, 
But  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  "  new  king  " 
(Ex.  Is)  towards  them  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
dynasty  was  driven  out,  and  the  Eevptian  eighteenth 
dynasty  was  estaUidwd.  Rameeeell  (p.  66), Its  mosfe 
important  member,  was  renowned,  and  took  eonaider- 
abte  care  to  m^  himself  renowned,  for  his  building 
operations,  in  which  foreign  conquered  tribes  and 
prisoners  of  war  were  employed  in  slave  labour,  among 
whom  was  a  laroe  number  of  the  Israelites,  His  son 
and  successor,  Memeptah  (p.  66),  was  probably  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Egypt  was  first  terrified  and 
tiien  thrown  into  oonfosion  hj  the  "plagues,"  a  series 
of  disturbing  occurrences  which,  in  God  s  providence, 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  Israelites  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  enslaved  foreigners  to  escape. 
That  the  opportunity  was  suooessfully  seized  was  due 
to  the  insronng  personalis  and  leadet^p  of  Hoses 
84).  His  origin  is  lost  in  ohsonrity,  but  his 
bmily  vaa  related  by  marriagD  witii  the  Xmitea,  a 
IfidiHute  oluL  The  Iiradite  >BQPi;da  nlate.tiiat  ha 
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muried  ZSpponh,  the  dAoghtcr  <d  Jethio»  tiie  Niesk 
of  MidiatL  Tradition  bdd  oi  IbMM*  Uith,  antf  {ne- 
Bervati<»i  as  an  infant  by  the  danghtor  of  Pharaoh, 
and  traoed  hia  movementa  as  a  yoong  man  from  Egypt 
to  Ifidian,  oaxd  from  Midian  to  the  sacrod  mountain, 
the  abode  of  Yahweh,  whom  his  family  and  the 
Eenites  worshipped.  Yahweh  appeared  to  him  in  the 
baming  bush,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  de- 
livering His  people. 

The  Israelites  fled  with  him  across  tJie  Goahen 
mairites  into  the  Sinaitio  peninsula.  The  orosaing  of 
the  "  Red  Sea  "  iyam  "  sea,"  or  "  lake,  <^  reeds  ") 
was  probably  the  orossmg  of  the  southern  ood  of  a 
lake  a  few  miles  NW.  of  what  is  now  called  the  Bed 
Sea  (Biz.  13i7-sc^).  A  wind  laid  bare  a  wide  stretch  of 
ahon,  and  when  an  Egrptian  force  pursued  tiie  fugi- 
tives, their  chariot  wheeb  stock  fast  in  the  wet  soil,  and 
the  water  returned  upon  them  when  the  wind  shifted. 

Writers  differ  as  to  the  route  taken  by  the  laraelitoa. 
Some  think  that  they  moved  aoatbwara  to  the  moon- 
tainooB  range  of  (toe  modem)  Sinai*  and  Uien  along 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  now  known  as  the 
Gutf  uS  Akaba,  to  its  ncHtbemmoat  punt  at  Ezion-griber. 
Otben,  inolndin^  the  writer  of  this  article,  think  that 
the  evideiioe  pomta  to  the  route  still  taken  by  ^ooa 
inlgrims,  nearly  due  E.  to  Ezi<xi-geber,  and  that 
thenoe  tiiey  moved  NW.  to  the  region  of  Kadesh 
(-Barnes),  to  Mt.  Sinai,  or  aouthwaid  along  the  E. 
aide  of  the  Oulf  oi  Akaba  to  Ht  Horeb  (Ex.  3i*). 
Tike  traditions  differ,  and  oortainty  is  impoaaiUe. 

The  Books  of  Ex.  and  Nu.  contain  several  incidents 
related  to  have  occurred  in  the  oourae  trf  the  joomey- 
ings.  In  a  few  oases  duplicates  of  the  same  narrative 
have  been  incorporated  by  the  oompiler  both  before 
and  after  the  giving  ot  the  Law  at  the  sacred  moun- 
taiiL  Historicutilly  these  incidents  are  without  im- 
p<»tanoe»  though  from  the  religious  point  of  view — 
wtdcdi  was  that  of  the  narraton — they  are  of  great 
value  as  fllostrating  Yahweh's  loving  oaie  <rf  His  peoj^, 
and  His  punishments  inflicted  for  their  frequent  acts 
of  lebellirai  and  disobedience. 

8.  HosN  and  ttie  Law. — Hie  event  n^iich  was  of 
central  importance  in  Israelite  history  was  itself  re- 
ligioui.  BeaUaiog  ita  importance,  timdititHi  sor- 
nnmded  it  witii  terrifying  phencnneQa,  ancb  as  would 
be  soggested  by  a  UmndeiBtonn  and  a  Tokwiic  erup- 
tion— a  fitting  trameworfc  to  a  Theophany.  Moses  had 
fed  the  mixed  band  ot  loosely  oonneoted  tribes  and 
clans  to  the  mountain  abode  of  Yahweh,  whom  his 
family  and  the  Kenites  woiBhipped.  And  mto  that 
worship  Moaes  admitted  thom  as  a  body,  thereby 
tmitrng  them  1^  the  atKmaeat  of  boods.  Into  this 
leligioaB  confederacy  were  drawn  not  only  the  fosi- 
tives  from  Egypt,  but  probably  also  some  tribes  who 
had  not  been  in  Eg^t^  whom  they  found  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  Ho  caused  them  all 
to  enter  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  worship  Yahweh 
and  no  other  deity.  And  the  covenant  was  sealed 
by  a  sacrificial  feast  (Ex.  244-8)»  oefebnted  jointly  by 
Jwthro  and  the  elders  of  Israel.  (The  eariiest  tradition 
tiiat  haa  reaohed  us  as  to  the  laws  to  which  they 
fmMniaed  obednnoe  is  found  in  Ex.  3414,17-23,35! ; 
and  the  same  laws  are  embedded  in  a  more  extended 
group  in  2023-2333 ;  hat  at  a  later  date  t3ie  Deca- 
logue (20i~-i7,  Dt.  66--31)  was  aooepted  as  the  covenant 
code.  In  Dt.  29i  the  remainder  of  tho  laws  are  even 
treated  as  the  basis  of  a  second  covenant  in  the  land 
of  Bloab,  at  the  end  of  the  jouineyings.)  This  event, 
by  which  Israel  for  the  first  time  was  drawn  into  a 
real  inner  unity,  was  so  epoch-making  that  ever  after- 
wards the  laws  and  castoms — ^leligious,  social,  uid 


ethical — ^whioh  grow  up  during  the  whofe  lustogry  of 
tba  iMtioo.  until  the  dose  of  the  Canon,  were  Ideally 
ascribed  to  Hoses,  It  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  that  MoeeB  was  the  founded  of  Israelite  law  in 
two  senses:  (1)  In  introducing  the  tribes  to  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  he  must  have  given  directions  aa 
to  the  "  manner  "  of  His  oolt — the  ritual  requirements 
and  prt^bitioiiB  which  be  bimaaUhad  ^vioaHly  leamt 
to  observe.  And  tiie  exclusive  worship  of  one  detty, 
although  tiio  eziBtonoe  of  others  was  leoognised,  wms 
the  starting-point  for  the  advance  to  the  sinritaal 
monotheism  which  was  reached  at  a  later  tune. 
2)  As  a  powerful  sheiJch  he  must  have  been  responsible 
or  order  and  disciplioo,  which  be  maintained  by  his 
strongtJi  of  penonality  and  sympathotio  devotion  to 
his  people.  ^Hiis  in^vod  deriarav  of  maiqr  kinds 
on  matters  of  tribal  justice  and  equity,  and  these  moat 
have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  moukling  the 
character  of  luael  as  a  wnofe,  and  d  planting  the  gezm 
which  afterwards  grew  into  the  splendid  etiiiou  mcmlzty 
of  the  prophets.    (See  further  p.  84.) 

4.  Tin  SetttemNit  In  Caaua.—Hm  tribes  thna  mwfy 
compacted  into  a  leligions  ooniederat^  lived  and  waa* 
dered  for  some  time  in  and  around  the  Negeb,  with 
Kadesh  as  their  centre.  But  finally  the  larger  portioa 
of  them  made  their  way  round  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  steppes  of  Moab.  There  is  some  probability 
in  the  supposition  that  the  remainder — those  who  had 
already  been  settled  at  Kadesh  before  the  main  body 
arrived  from  Egypt— did  not  accompany  thom  to 
Moab— t.e.  Judah  and  Simeon ;  perhaps  Levi,  aa  Kune 
think ;  and  possibly  ^so  Benjamin  (but  see  below). 
On  the  E.  of  Jordan  some  native  tribes  known  as  the 
Amorites,  under  their  king  Sihcn,  were  suoceoafully 
encountered,  and  also,  according  to  the  Deuteronomio 
tradition,  oliiets  farther  N.,  in  the  district  of  Baahan, 
under  a  king  named  Og.  But  the  final  possesskKi  of 
the  mgifflui  £.  of  the  Jordan  was  probably  a  nadoal 
nooeas,  aohfeved  by  subsequent  raids  aim  the  W. 
This  uncertainty  is  lefieoted  oy  the  different  aooounta. 
at  various  periods,  of  the  boundaries  of  tho  tribes  00 
the  E.  of  the  river,  but  those  ^o  finally  settfed  then 
were  known  as  Gad  (or  Oilead),  Benoen,  and  half 
Manasseh.  (On  the  ondn  of  the  tribes  and  tiie  con- 
quest of  Canaan  see  further  pp.  248f  •) 

BeligiouH  writen  ol  teaelite  Itteiaton  lorod  to 
paint,  in  glowing  oolouts,  pictures  ot  the  ancient  for- 
tunes of  their  race.  The  bulk  of  the  Book  trf  Jotlma 
may  be  deaoribed  ^  an  allegory,  rich  in  spiiitoal 
kfeats,  but  with  hudly  more  claim  to  be  biatorical 
than  Bunyan's  Hol^  War.  It  represents  all  the 
pewfe  God  as  making  war  upon  the  enemies  ctf  (Sod, 
and  the  speedy  result  of  their  battles  was  the  ooinpfete 
extermination  of  eve^  Caoaanito  :  "  all  that  breathed  " 
were  swept  awav.  Jordan  was  dried  up,  so  that  the 
host  could  maron  over  it  dryshod.  JosniU,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  Moses'  successor,  was  enoooraged 
by  the  appearance  to  him  of  One  who  said  that  He  was 
the  Captain  of  the  host  of  Yahweh.  The  walls  oi 
Jericho  marvellously  fell  without  a  blow  being  strodt. 
In  the  oentre  of  the  country  Ai  was  captured  by 
stratagem,  after  Israel  had  suffered  a  revotse  owing 
to  the  sin  of  Aohan  tn  trans^'essing  tho  htftan  ot 
"ban"  (Dt.  234'.  Jos.  617",  Jg.  li?*.  pp. 'W.  114), 
by  appropriating  some  of  the  sp^  of  Jencba  Israel 
made  another  mistake  in  allowing  the  Gibeonites  to 
beguife  them  into  making  a  treaty.  Wlwn  ibe  five 
native  kimn  hi  the  south  heard  of  it,  they  comUnod 
to  attack  Gibeon,  but  they  were  omshed  bnel  at 
the  batUe  of  Betii>horon,  in  the  lowluida  oi  Jndah. 
The  five  kings  were  impriaoaad  in  a  cave  until  the  rout 
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waa  completed,  and  then  put  to  death.  After  which  a 
serioe  of  sweeping  oonqa€«to  put  Joehua  in  poaseesiOD 
of  the  tAuoto  temtory  from  Uie  hiUa  and  hmlands  ot 
Jadah  to  the  southern  desert.  Lastly,  in  the  N., 
Jsbm,  king  of  Hazor,  mtheied  a  great  anny  of  idliee, 
whiofa  was  doibated  by  Joshua  at  toe  waters  at  Merom 
(p.  32),  aod  the  entire  population  in  the  N.  was 
annihilated.  The  holy  war  was  fmished,  the  God  of 
Israel  had  gotten  Hunaelf  the  Tiotoiy.  It  cnly  re- 
maiDed  for  tiw  Ixibes  to  oast  Iota  for  their  zespeotire 
toiritoriee*  and  to  take  ondistDrbed  poatesaion  ol 
them. 

But  witiiin  this  idealized  narrative  are  embedded 
certain  ancient  fragments  of  a  history  of  the  settle- 
ment which,  together  with  the  Books  of  Jydges  and 
I  and  2  Samue/,  yield  a  very  different  picture.  They 
■hew  that  the  Israelite  oooupation  of  the  country  was 
a  kmg,  slow  progress.  And  this  is  supported  by  recent 
excavations,  which  make  it  evident  that  no  sudden 
change  took  place  in  religion  or  manner  of  life.  CWi- 
aanite  became  Israelite  by  imperoeptible  stages.  Tho 
native  inhabitants  were  strong  with  militaiy  resources 
and  an  established  civilisation.  They  po^essed  gar- 
risfxied  forts  commanding  strategio  points ;  in  parti- 
color  two  chains  of  forts  ran  (1)  along  the  valley,  west* 
ward  from  Jerusalem,  which  separated  the  sou  them 
from  the  central  hills,  and  (2)  along  the  southern 
border  <tf  the  plain  of  Jezrcel,  the  chief  battle-grotmd 
of  Palestine,  wnich  formed  a  break  between  the  oentral 
and  the  northern  hills.  The  Israelite  tribes,  devoid  of 
war-chariota  and  armed,  probably,  with  rude  weapons, 
bat  har^  and  on  tamed  in  oompariscn  with  the 
oiviliaed  Canaanitea,  gradaally  filtered  into  the  country 
and  planted  themsefves  in  the  three  aeparate  hiUy 
distriots.  Thus  these  three  groups  of  tribes  were  at 
Srst  distinct. 

The  Sovtbem  Group. — Certain  of  the  tribes,  as  said 
above,  probably  did  not  accompany  the  rest  to  Moab. 
They  appear  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  soathent 
hills  atn^t  from  the  Negek  Jodah  and  SiOUOB 
moved  tc^ther  (Jg,  I3I).  BR  the  latter  can  haidly 
be  said  to  have  settled  at  all ;  they  remained  on  toe 
borders  of  the  desert,  where  they  soon  melted  awa;^, 
and  played  no  part  in  tiie  national  traditions.  Tma 
Boema  to  be  the  meaning  of  Gen.  497,  where  Levi  is 
coupled  yriik  Simeon  as  meeting  the  same  fate.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  tribes,  which  formed  a  geo- 
graphioal  group  by  litemselves,  are  three  of  the  first 
fonr  "  BODB "  of  Leah  (Gen.  2931-35).  Her  eldest 
eon.  Beaben,  may  possibly  have  been  m  tbo  earliest 
days  one  of  this  groop ;  bat  Reuben  is  found,  in  his- 
tory, only  on  the  £.  of  Jordan,  in  a  subordinate 
conditicm  (Dt  336 ;  cf.  Gen.  494).  The  southern  group 
were  in  frundly  relations,  and  gradually  amalgamated, 
with  non-Israelite  dans — Calebitea  and  Kenizzitea, 
KenitM,  JerahineelitM.  and  others. 

Tlw  Ooitnl  OrDlip.— This  oonajsted  oi  Ephralm  and 
KaiUUMh,  the  "  house  of  Joseph,"  who  was  the  elder 
son  ot  BaoheL  They  found  themselves  cramped  for 
room  in  their  bill  forests,  and  were  obliged  to  enlarae 
ttieir  borders  by  cutting  down  the  trees  (Jos.  I714.-18). 
And  Mnnnnnnh  eventually  sent  some  of  their  numben 
aa  aettJeiB  E.  of  the  Jordan.  The  little  warlike  tribe 
of  Boiteinln  vaa  also  a  scai  of  Rachel,  which  may 
imply  wat  it  waa  at  first  associated  with  Ephraim  and 
MaJaassefa.  In  this  caae  the  name,  wiUch  meaiu 
"  Soatbemer,"  refera  to  ita  poaition  in  relation  to 
these  two  tribes.  However,  it  separated  itself  from 
them  in  the  ooorao  of  its  history,  and  threw  in  its  lot 
with  Judi^ 
Tbe  Northera  Gionp.— Fire  tribee— Imebu,  Zebu- 


Ion,  Naphtall,  Aaber,  and  Dan — are  found  N.  of  the 
ph^  of  JezreeL  T^re  is  evidence  (pp.  248f.)  which 
sugBMta  that  Aaher  waa  an  larwlite  tribe  which  ooou- 
pied  its  territory,  and  was  probably  amalgamated  with 
the  Canaanites  of  the  district,  before  the  other  tribes 
entered  the  country.  Dan  settled  at  first  in  the  low- 
lands on  the  W.  of  Judah ;  but,  being  hemmed  in 
on  either  side  by  the  Canaanites  and  PhiliBtines, 
most  itfl  fighting  members  migrated  to  the  N., 
and  aettied  in  a  amiOl  diatriot  near  the  aouroe  trf  tbe 
Jordan. 

Haviiu;  made  their  way  thus  into  the  various 
parts  of  the  oountry,  the  InaeUtea  were  verv  far 
from  bein^  in  the  poaition  of  conquerors.  Tois  is 
clearly  indicated  in  Jg.  I27-36,  The  process  by  which 
this  was  achieved  was  not  complete  until  the  reign  of 
David, 

6.  The  Period  ot  the  Judge*.— The  several  crau- 
munities.  each  governed  by  its  sheikhs  or  elders,  now 
began  to  enlarge  their  borders.  They  contrived  to 
make  their  way  into  the  villages  in  the  plains.  Some- 
times they  became  friendlv  with  the  natives,  inter- 
married with  Uiem,  and  aU  too  frequently  took  part 
in  their  worship  of  the  local  gods  and  goddesses.  'Xhej 
gradually  gaiiwd  posseasiou  of  villages,  and  even  ot 
walled  wnui,  and  made  the  natives  their  alavee. 
From  time  to  time,  as  tiiey  grew  more  powerful,  they 
fou^t  with  them.  When  this  occurred,  all  tab 
Israelites  in  a  district  would  follow  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  courage,  who  placed  himself  at  their  head. 
After  a  successful  encounter  this  chief  would  be  hon- 
oured more  highly  in  the  district  than  any  of  the  local 
elders,  and  thus  became  a  "  judge  "  or  petty  king. 
The  narratives  of  the  judges  must  not  be  considered 
as  BuooessivB  episodes  in  which  all,  or  even  a  large 
portion,  of  Israel  took  part.  They  are  speoimens  d 
actions  which  must  frequently  have  taken  place  in 
various  districts.  Four  prinoi^  actions  are  recorded, 
in  which  the  "  judges  "  who  took  the  lead  were  Ehud, 
Barak,  Gideon,  am  Jephthah  respectively.  (1)  The 
Hoabitea  under  their  kmg,  E^on,  gained  a  footing 
in  the  district  round  Jericho,  and  exacted  tribute. 
Ehud,  who  conducted  tbe  caravan  bearing  the  tribute, 
assassinated  Eglon,  and  gathered  a  force  which  out 
off  every  Moabite  found  W.  of  tbe  Jordan.  (2)  A 
more  formidable  battle  was  fought  against  a  northern 
coalition  under  Sisera,  king  of  Harosheth,  described 
in  tbe  ancient  poem  in  Jg.  6  (the  "  Song  of  Deborah  "). 
Barak,  at  the  head  <d  oiHitingonta  from  six  of  the  tribes, 
routed  the  enemy  at  Taanaob,  and  Sisera  fled,  cmly 
to  be  assassinated  by  a  woman.  In  Jg.  4  the  compiler 
has  confused  this  battle  with  that  against  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor,  related  in  Joe.  11.  (3)  The  Midianites  (Ex. 
2i5*)severely  harassed  the  Manassites;  but  Jerubbaal 
(Gideon)  collected  troops,  from  which  he  sokoted 
three  hundred  men,  wdo  surrounded  the  enemy's 
camp  at  night  and  threw  them  into  a  sudden  panio. 
The  Ephraimites  cut  off  all  that  were  W.  of  the  Jordan, 
and  Gideui  s  army  continued  the  pursuit  on  the  otiier 
Bide  of  the  river.  (For  the  double  thread  of  which 
Jg.  6-8  is  composed,  see  Comm.)  (4)  The  Gileadit«8 
were  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  piobabfy  the  Ammonites,  but  the 
compiler  baa  oonfnsed  them  with  tbo  Bfoabites. 
Jephthab,  who  was  living  the  life  of  a  freebooter, 
was  invited  to  take  the  command  a^nst  them,  and 
defeated  them.  His  rash  vow  wMoh  led  him  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter,  and  his  quarrel  with  the  Eph- 
raimites,  are  incidenta  in  the  stoiy. 

BeaidB  these  four  engagements,  the  compiler  has 
preaerred  other  naoatnes :  the  unsueoessful  attempta 
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of  ft  hali-CMte  adventtuer,  Ablm^h,  &  son  of  Gidecwi 
hy  ■  Oanaanite  moUier,  to  make  himeeU  Idn^  over 
Snccbem  and  the  Boirounding  difitiiot ;  the  indiTidaal 
aotB  of  proweas  against  the  Fhilistinea  of  Samson*  a 
popular  nero  of  Israelite  folklore ;  and  some  intimft- 
tdonfl  of  other  looal  struggles  ander  the  names  of 
ToU»  Jatt.  IbUn,  San,  ana  AbdoD,  whidh  are  prob- 
ably (in  the  oase  of  Jair  oertiunlj)  names  of  olana  or 
dis&iots,  not  of  indiTidoals.  On  OUmiel  and  Shamgar 
cf,  Jg.  37-11*  and  31*. 

The  result  of  these  oooasional  struggles  was  to  giTe 
the  Isiaehtes  a  firmer  footing  in  the  ooontry.  And, 
in  times  of  peace,  friendly  oontaot  and  intermarriage 
vith  the  natives  led  to  the  aoqtuution  of  tiw  art  of 
agriooltoie  and  other  advantagee  of  a  settled  dviliBa* 
tion.  It  also  led,  as  said  above,  to  frequent  partici- 
pation fai  their  wonbip.  But  a  further  important 
result  eoBuod:  by  gaining  larger  tracts  of  territory 
the  tribes  approac^d  a  closer  unity  of  intersBtfi, 
which  created  a  growing  need  of  central  govenuoent. 
80  long  as  each  township,  with  ite  surrouncBng  villages, 
was  matured  onlpr  bv  an  oligarchy  of  elders,  ocnstant 
fricldon  was  inevitable.  But  the  prestige  aooorded  to 
the  local  "  judges  "  paved  the  way  for  the  idea  of  a 
monatdiy,  and  a  desire  was  felt  for  a  kins  to  "ioilp  " 
or  govern  them  and  to  toad  them  in  batUe.  To  eOeot 
this  was  the  woi^  of  SamuoL 

6.  The  Beginning  of  Kingship.— Smiid*  the  son  of 
Ephraimite  parents,  was  of  roputo  as  a  "  aeer  **  (p.  438) 
in  the  town  of  Bomah  and  the  surrounding  dlBtriot,  He 
was  moved  by  a  God-sent  oonviotion  that  Israel  moat 
have  a  kin^  And  when  Sanl,  a  fine  young  Bonjamite, 
came  to  him  to  inquire  of  God  respecting  some  lost 
asses,  he  felt  sure  that  here  was  the  man  for  his  pur- 
pose, partly,  perhaps,  because  Benjamin  formed  a  sort 
(rf  ofmnootins  link  between  1^  Joseph  tribes  and  Judah. 
Ho  anointed  him  priTatoly,  and  oade  him  seize  the 
fint  opportunity  tn&t  offered  itaeH  of  asserting  his 
authority,  The  opportunity  oame  wlken  the  Amnion* 
ites,  under  their  king  Nahash,  attacked  Jabesh  in 
Gilead.  Saul  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  the 
"  judges."  Coming  back  one  day  from  his  work  in 
the  field,  he  heard  of  the  desperate  pli^t  <d  Jabesh, 
and  sent  round  a  ferooioos  aammooB  wliiidi  brou^i 
him  a  strong  force  of  men,  with  which  he  reHered 
the  town.  On  his  return  he  was  made  king  at 
QilgaL 

Some  time  elapsed,  of  which  the  records  preserve  no 
aooount.  But  wnen  his  son  Jmathau  was  old  enough 
to  be  a  skilled  soldier,  Saul  led  the  Israelite  amues 
in  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoko  of  the  I^iilis- 
tines  (pp.  661.),  who  had  gained  oonsiderable  power  in 
the  ooontry.  (On  an  earlier  occasion,  before  the  laiaelite 
anniee  were  under  the  command  of  a  citable  leader, 
the  Philistines  had  won  a  victory,  in  which  they  cap- 
tured the  Ark,  and  plunged  Israel  into  despair.)  1  8. 
1319-23  gives  a  description,  perhaps  someiHiat  exag- 
ffarated,  of  the  Btraite  to  which  Israel  was  reduced. 
At  the  battle  of  Miohmash  a  victory  was  won,  but  it  did 
not  pnt  an  end  to  the  trouble.  Throu^out  tlie  whole 
at  SmI'b  ni^  the  Philistines  harassed  the  country  by 
pndatoiT  raids.  Several  skirmishes  took  place,  and 
in  one  at  them  Sanl  and  .Tonathan  met  uieir  death 
at  Mt.  Gilboa  (pp.  29f.).  I>uring  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  Sanl  became  a  victim  to  nervous  melancholia^ 
A  har[Hst  named  Dmvtd  soothed  him  with  music  when 
the  attadn  ooonned,  and  gafated  the  kmg*i  afleotion, 
■o  that  be  made  urn  his  anuour-beamr.  Bat  the 
enocess  of  this  young  warrior  in  the  FtuUstine  battles, 
and  the  popularity  which  he  won,  oaosed  melancholia 
to  take  the  bam  of  iealonsy,  and  mii^cion  tiiat  David 


was  plotting  against  him.  David  was  obliged  to  leavo 
the  courts  Be  went  to  the  fortress  of  Adullam,  where 
he  was  joined  by  a  band  of  companions,  vhidb.  quickly 
grew  m  nnmbeis,  so  that  he  became  a  freebooting 
chief.  Bepeated  attempts  on  Saul's  part  to  catch 
him  were  unsnooessfoL  For  a  time  the  Philiatine 
king,  Achish  of  Gath,  received  him  as  a  friend,  and 
allowed  him  and  his  troop  to  oooupy  the  border  town 
of  Ziiklag,  whence  they  made  raids  on  non-lBraelite 
tribes  in  ^e  Negeb,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
southern  districte  of  Judah  by  sending  tiwm  pniaenta 
from  the  spoils.  Thus,  wh^  Saul  died  at  Gilboa, 
Judah  was  ready  to  rally  round  David  and  make  him 


ontline  of  Saol's  lib  is  expanded  in  the  later 
traditions,  i^oh  treat  of  the  two  chief  pencmages 
of  the  time,  Samuel  and  David.  Samuel  was  the  moet 
influential  of  a  group  of  "  prophets,"  earnest  adhoreute 
to  the  old  tribal  religion  01  Yahweh,  who  roused  them- 
selves to  eostasT  by  music  and  dancing,  thereby  keeping 
alive  the  belief  m  Yahweh.  whose  Spirit  was  nndaratood 
to  be  the  oaue  oi  the  eostaay  (d.  430).  Bnt  in  later 
times,  when  "  mophets  "  had  developed  into  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler,  the  hist^^  was  rewritten  from 
this  more  religious  standpoint.  In  those  latter  stnta 
of  narrative  &muel  is  pictured  as  the  great  nligioos 
adviser  of  king  and  people.  Bom  in  answer  to  his 
mother's  prayers,  dedicated  to  God's  servioe  from 
infant^,  hie  received  as  a  child  a  Divine  meeaaoe  of 
rebuke  to  Eli,  the  priest  of  Shiloh,  and  all  Israel  knew 
that  he  was  estabfiahed  to  be  a  prophet  of  Yahweh. 
Bb  "  judged  the  people  in  Mizpah,"  asxd  Yahweh 
throw  them  into  a  panic  by  a  thunderstorm.  The 
writer  of  this  narrative  had  experienced  the  misiule 
and  tyranny  of  kings,  and  he  expresses  his  condemna- 
tion of  them  by  representing  Samuel  as  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  i^i^tment  of  a  Unfr  The  pet^ 
ouunoured  for  it,  and  God  told  him  wat  they  must 
have  their  way.  He  summoned  a  national  aaaombly 
at  Afizpah,  where  Sanl  was  chosen  by  lot  Samuel  then 
made  a  speech,  warning  them  that  Yahweh'e  bvour, 
which  Utey  had  hitb^to  enjoved  throughout  their 
histoiy,  would  be  foifsited  by  tbem  if  they  and  their 
dioaen  kins  did  not  oontinne  to  fear  and  serve  Him. 

But  Said  BOtm  disobeyed  Yahn^'s  oomroanda,  de- 
livered by  His  great  prophet.  Samuel  bade  Saul 
undertake  a  religioos  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Amalekites,  but  he  disobeyed,  in  that  he  spared 
Agag,  their  king,  and  tho  choicest  animals  of  the  spoil 
for  saorifice.  Samuel  accordingly  declared  that  the 
kingdom  would  bo  taken  from  mm,  and  the  prophet 
forthwith  anointed  David,  the  youngest  son  en  Jesse, 
ifittflring  him  out  as  the  future  king.  As  in  the  oaae 
<d  Hoses  and  Samuel,  tradition  enriched  history  in  ite 
acooonte  of  David's  life.  Aa  a  ehe^eid  b(fy  he  killed 
wild  beasts  with  his  own  hands.  While  still  too  young 
to  be  a  soldier  he  killed  a  Fhilistine  giant,  Goliath, 
with  a  sling  and  a  atone,  and  was  taken  into  Saul's 
household.  There  he  formed  an  ideal  friendship  with 
Jmiathan.  But  his  soooesaea  in  battle  roused  Saul's 
jealousy,  and  he  fled,  in  dwger  ot  his  life,  to  the  hills 
of  Jud^  Here  he  wandered,  not,  as  in  the  eariier 
narrative,  an  outlaw  chief  wi^  a  lar^  band  of  fol- 
lowers, but  an  almost  solitary  fugitive  chased  by 
SauL  Tliis  late  stratum  of  the  narrative  cads 
with  Saul's  visit  to  the  witch  at  Eodor,  when  the 
shade  of  tlie  great  propbot  again  leboked  him  for 
diaobedienoe,  and  raedioted  that  David  wrald  faeoome 
te^_^|md  that  lanel  would  be  defeated  1^  the 
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by  the  Jodaan  tribee  wfaoee  faiendahip  he  had  mm. 
M  a  oooDter  mOTO,  Abner,  Saol'a  oaj^tAin,  est  op  as 
king  at  Mahanaim  Saul's  ku  lahbul  (hbhoaheth)^ 
Bat  a  defeat  in  batUe  at  the  hands  ot  Joab,  Dand's 
oftptain,  foDovod  by  Aboer'a  deaertioa,  left  Ishbaal 
helplaas.  He  vaa  murdered  by  two  of  his  own  offioeni, 
and  the  mv  was  olear  for  David  to  noite  the  whole 
coantiT  nooer  his  oontrol. 

In  the  oonaolidatim  of  hia  kingdom  he  began  with  a 
itistegio  movement  of  inoalonlaUe  importance — the 
nptam  (tf  the  ahnost  impregnaUe  foitreas  of  Zion 
frnn  Uie  Jobomtea,  aooompliuied  hy^  the  courage  of 
Joah.  He  then  attacked  uie  Philiatinoa,  ao  l<aig  tho 
tcoargd  of  the  ooontry.  Brief  aoootmta  of  two  en- 
gbgementa  have  sorvlTOd  (2  S.  517-25).  and  the  anm- 
mtij  statement  that  be  "  took  MetJieg-ammah " 
(81 Their  opposition  was  broken,  and  they  oevor 

r'  I  beoame  a  national  peril  lite  oonfliots  with 
ootmtiiea  bordering  on  Israel  were  appanmtly 
nsmerona,  hot  an,  for  the  moat  part,  anmmariaed  \^ 
the  eom^t  aa  Uiaflly  as  poaaiMB  in  2  8.  8.  Uoan^ 
Anun  (Syria),  Edom,  and  Ammm  mn  wonted  in  a 
nriefl  i»  victcMiea. 

~ But  David's  rise  to  power  spoilt  him.  Ho  beoamel 
in  Bune  reepecta  a  typto&l  Oriental  monarch.  In  the 
coarse  ol  the  Ammomte  oampaim  ooonned  the  dark' 
incidHit  of  hia  illyat  love  for  Bathsheba,  and  the! 
maohioations  by  wliiofa  her  hnslxuid^Trnah,  a  sturdy 
loldier,  was  done  to  death  that  his  wife  might  M 
married  to  the  Idn^  The  aoa  that  she  boro  to  David 
died  in  infancy.  Like  other  Oriental  monarohs,  he 
usmaed  royal  state,  with  polygamy  ita  osoal  aooom- 
panimenty  wbith  aoom  led  to  (^position.  vit^enoD,  and 
crime  witiiin  Us  own  famify.  His  son  Absahnn,  a 
punpeied  favourite,  killed  a  half-brother,  Amnon,  for 
a  wrong  done  to  Ub  sister,  and  fled.  Joab,  le^iBing 
tiiAt  be  was  hatching  miacdiief ,  with  difficulty  persuaded 
David  to  fetch  him  hcHoe.  Bat  the  misohief  waa 
done.  Absalom  gained  ihe  adheienoe  <^  the  northern 
tribes,  and  the  rebellion  beoame  ao  formidable  that 
Dftrid  fled  to  M^hft"ft*"'.  A  battle  ensued,  in  whioh 
dixalom  fled,  uid  waa  oaosbt  np  in  the  braDobes  of 
t  ttee,  when  Joab  killed  mm,  ocmtranr  to  David's 
BiprBased  wish.  David  returned  in  safety  to  Jera< 
nfem,  bat  embittered  against  Joab.  The  victory, 
bowever,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tension  between 
tlu  two  parta  of  the  nation.  An  obeonre  gnarml 
ibidLJEoee  between  tbem  out  3  a  mereTnBe  ^ve 
HLOMnefanB^rB  Hhebap  a  "member  <^  iriha, 
^  ^Sl  northemem.  Bat  this  fresh  revolt  was 
^puiiiW3S.uaii  hihdj^  Jc5K"'  TwoiurEBer 
H^les  oooarrea  in  tii^oguBMun  the  reign,  a  famine 
™  »  p—fciCSi^  "^tflit^  — l*rihnd  to  TahweVs  angor, 
ra7lMRfa'toci>Q^i  to  an  end  by  propitiating  Him — 
3  Ite  tonoei  oMe  hj  Jianging  seven  of  B»m'»  aona 
in  blood-tevenge  for  aome  Qimooites  whonJ  Saol  had 
sUn,  in  the  laMer  by  an  animal  aaorifioe  (2  8.  Sli-u. 
U\  After  %eba'a  revolt  no  reooida  of  the  teign  have 
mnrired  until  the  aged  king  w  pictured  on  hia  death- 
bed. Adooijab,  a  son  of  one  <d  his  many  ocoioubines, 
*»  {dotting  to  seiie  the  orown,  with  the  help  of  Joab 
ud  the  priest  Abiathar.  But  David  nominated 
Sidomoilt  Bathriieba's  son,  as  his  snooesaor,  and  called 
nmi  Benaiah,  prtest  Zadok,  and  the  prophet 
Nathan,  to  help  him.  Zadok  anointed  him,  and 
idoDiiahat  onoe  submitted. 

8-  Tin  Rtlgn  ot  Solomon. — S(^om(m  waa  a  tyrant 
Bid  a  man  of  iron,  who  chastised  the  nation  with 
riiipa.  BtiU  hc4ding  tooetber  the  N.  and  the  8.  in 
<  pieoarioua  oni^,  and  troubled  by  tittle  foreign 
PpositiOD  (Hadadi  an  Edomit^  and  Bexon,  an  Ara- 


msaan,  an  mentioned  as  giving  aome  tronhle,  1  K. ' 
1114-25),  be  was  aUe  to  attain  to  his  truly  (Mental 
ideal  <d  bftrbario  magnifioenoek  In  cmleT,  dmibtleas, 
to  oement  politioal  tiMties,  be  married  a  huge  nnmbar 
of  foreign  wives,  including  the  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt.  He  strengthened  the  oountry  by  fortifying 
towns  at  atrategio  points.  By  allianoe  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  ho  beoame  poeaessor  of  a  fleet  whioh 
traded  alonff  the  Aiabian  ooastn.  starting  from  the 
port  at  EUui,  whidi  the  Edomite  rising  had  not  sue- 
oeeded  in  taldns  from  him.  Wealth — traditirai  pio* 
tared  it  as  fabulons — began  to  pour  in.  But  for  tiu 
most  part  it  foand  its  way  into  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  luxury  of  his  ooart  and  to  the  splendoar 
of  hia  ulaoe  uid  royal  aanotuary,  and  <rf  the  palaoe 
of  hia  Egyptian  queen.  The  exdiequer  waa  futtiker 
enriched  taxation :  twelve  districts  were  mapped 
out,  each  m  oommand  of  an  t^oer,  iriio  levied  pro- 
visi<Hi8  for  the  palaoe  for  one  month  in  the  year. 
Moreover,  the  kmg's  extensive  buildings  were  ereoted 
by  the  foroed  labour  of  Israelites  (1  E.  S13-17,  II28). 
One  paaaage  (920-22)  statea  tJiat  only  Canaanitee 
were  uius  employed ;  but  the  amalgamation  of  Israelites 
with  the  natives  waa  probably  too  fiw  advanced  to 
admit  of  this  distinction. 

Solomon's  reign  had  thne  pennanent  molts;  (1) 
His  tyranny  roused  seething  disoMitent^  Jeroboam, 
son  ta  Nebat,  an  overseer  of  the  foroed  labour  in 
Ephraim,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  incited  by  a 
prophet,  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  attempted  revolt.  He 
uiled  for  the  moment,  and  fled  to  Eg^t.  But  the 
need  of  disruption  waa  sown,  and  would  aoon  bear 
fniitk  (2)  Hm  absorption  of  wealth  by  the  royal 
oooit  gave  rise  to  daas  hatred  between  nob  and  po<ur, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  latter  by  the  former,  which 
onderminea  the  unity  and  vitality  oi  the  natitwal  life. 
(3)  On  the  other  hand,  the  erection  td  the  king's 
sanctuary,  the  Temple,  in  Jerusalem  provided  a  nucleus 
for  all  tlwt  was  best  in  the  national  wonbip,  and  at  a 
hter  date  beoame,  in  theoir  at  least*  the  oafy  sanotnaiy 
of  the  one  and  only  God,  Yahweh. 

9.  The  Dlin^on^Wben  S(^omon  died,  Jtrobosm 
lelnmied  from  eierp^  ^  northern  tribes,  vrbo 
wen  olamonring  mt  mlease  from  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion and  foroed  labour,  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  »on, 
deolared  with  insolMlt  follv  that  he  intended  to  add 
to  tbem.  lliis  brouf^t  aoont  the  disruption,  whioh 
was  never  healed.  Jeroboam  beoame  king  of  the 
northetneis,  who  oan  henoefortli  be  osUed  urael.  as 
distinct  frnn  Jodah. 

1^  compiler  states,  "  llkeie  was  war  between 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  ocmtinually  "  (1  E.  I430), 
bat  no  detiuls  are  given.  Rehoboam  was  about  to 
make  an  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  power,  but  was 
diaaoaded  by  a  pnndiet  (12az-34}.  Jeroboam  gave 
permaouioe  to  tfiie  neatdi  br  i«nridinff  for  brael  « 
religioos  btmd  ot  union,  m  enriched  Bethel,  the 
roy^  aanotuaiy,  hy  aetting  ap  a  gt^dm  bull,  aa  a 
avmbol  of  Tahweh,  and  oonae<vated  prieata  to  minister 
tnerew  (The  weotion  of  the  second  boll,  at  Dan, 
is  doubted  by  many  writers.)  His,  as  he  expected, 
proved  a  strMU  coanter*attnotion  to  the  Temfde 
at  JeroaaJem.  The  historian,  who  was  imboed  with 
the  later  spirit  of  tiie  "  Deuteronomio  "  nfom,  which 
regarded  the  use  of  all  images  aa  idolatry,  and  all 
n(m-Levitical  priesthood  as  mvalid,  never  wearies 
of  denouncing  Jeroboam  aa  he  "  who  made  Israel  to 
sin."  And  ho  relates  the  death  of  his  child  as  hia 
punishment,  predicted  by  Ahijah  (I41-13),  and  the 
ston^  of  the  proiAiet  fraia  Jndah,  who  mbnked  htm 
at  Betikel  (13).  ^  ■ 
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10.  Hie  Kbi(i^l3w  hitUny  c<  eodi  Hagikm  filb  into  foar  periods, «  fiiUowi  {wft  pp^  llttf.) : 

lasiKL 


L  MisoeUaneoDB  kings,  937-8S7  b.o.  . 


S.  HODM  <a  Omii,  887-842 


3.  Honae  o(  Jdiu,  842>74S 


4.  MisoeU&neoaB  kings,  745-722 


Jeroboam  Z 

Nadab 

Baaaha 

Elah  . 
Zimri  . 
Omii  . 
Ahab  . 
Ahoziah 
Jehoram 
J^a  . 
Jeboahaz 
Jdioash 
Jeroboam  II 
Zeohariah 
Shallom 
Uoiahan 
Pekabiah 
Pduh  . 
Hoflhe* 

JUDAH 


1  K.  1235-1430 
Ifias-Si 
1527^167 
16B-IO 
I69-20 
I616-28 
1629-2240 
2249,  2  K.  I18 

2  K.  3-936 
0, 10 

13l-9,  32t 
13io-2i,24l,  14x-l6 
1433-29 
168-12 
16 10-15 
15X4-33 

1S33-36 
15a5-3i,  I65-9 
1630,  l7i-33 


1.  Straggle  towards  prosperity,  937-851      Rehoboam  . 

Aldjah 


2.  Paganism  and  weakneea,  861-838 

3.  TjgoroDS  advuioe,  830-735 

4.  Deoline  and  fall.  735-686  . 


Asa  . 
Jeboebaphat 
Jebonun 

Atbaliah  . 

Joasb 
Amaziah 
Azariah  (Uzziah) 
Jotham 
Abaz     .  . 
Hezddah  . 
Manassdi  . 
Amon 

Joniah  • 
Jeboahaz 
Jehoiakim  . 
Jehoiaobin  . 
Zedekiah  . 


1  K.  121-24,  1421-31 

15i-8 

15^34 

221-50 

2  K.  816-34 

835-39, 9x5-39 

lli-ao 

11,12 

I4l-20 

142if.,  15i-7 
155-7,  32-38 
16 

18-20 
2I1-18 
21x9-36 
22-2330 

2331-33 
2334-247 
248-16,  2627-30 
24i7--252a 


2  Ch.  10-12 
13 

14-16 
"  17-21X 
21 

22i-9 

22io-23t5 

22IO-2427 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29-32 

83x-3o 

333X-35 

84,35 

361-4 

365-8 

369,10 

36x1-31 


11.  luMl.  Polltleal  Unmt— Tbe  balk  of  Isiaers 
hittOTT  ocMiaistB  in  her  relations  with  tbe  foreign  powers 
Aram  ({  12}  and  Assyria  (§  13),  and  with  Jadah  (§  14). 
And  rinoe  the  history  was  ocMupiled  by  religioaB  writers 
witii  a  pied(xninantly  loligious  purpose,  tbe  internal 
events  recorded  are  moatlv  those  connected  with  re- 
ligion. Tbe  small  remainder,  which  may  oonveniently 
be  sketohed  here,  is  almoBt  confined  to  tha  oonfasioQ, 
tittle  diort  of  anarohy,  whitdi  prevailed  in  tbe  first 
and  the  last  period.  The  Northern  kingdom  anatobed 
from  Bobobdam  by  Jeroboam  was  snatched  again  and 
i^ain  by  others. 

Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam  I,  was  besieging  Oibbethon, 
a  I^iatine  town,  when  he  was  killed  by  Baasha. 
Baaaba's  wa  Elsh,  and  the  whole  family,  were  killed 
by  his  captain  ZImri.  But  Onui,  who  was  in  oommand 
of  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  was  set  up  as  king  by  the 
army;  aod  Zimri  in  despair  bnint  the  palace  at 
Tiizah  (p.  30)  over  his  own  bead.  Gvil  war  foUowsd, 
a  man  named  Tibni  being  supported  by  "  half  the 
people."  But  Omri  Bucoeeded  in  defeating  him.  By  a 
vigorous  reign  be  began  to  gtre  strength  and  stabifi^ 
to  the  oountiy.  With  the  eye  of  a  good  general  he 
perceived  the  strategic  strengw  of  Samaria  (p.  30),  and 
made  it  tbe  oajntal,  which  it  oontiinied  to  be  nntil  the 
northern  Ungdoni  fell 


Id  die  last  period.  Zeohwiah  was  killed  by  a  nsorper. 
Shallom,  and  he,  a  month  Uter,  by  MeHahMB.  Mena- 
bem^Bon  PeksUabwas  kiDed  byhis  oaptam  PMali, 
and  be  in  turn  by  Hoshes.  The  feveruh  onieet  ttf 
this  period  was  an  immediate  sequel  of  tbe  proeperooa 
reisn  of  Jeroboam  XI.  Tbe  country  had  been  Hooded 
with  wealth,  of  the  moral  results  of  which  Amoa  and 
Hosea  eupidy  terrible  evidence — the  rapacity  of  the 
rich  and  their  (onel  oppieesion  of  tbe  poor,  mordeis, 
drunkenness.  reveUings,  and  saoh  like.  The  pcjitioal 
discxrder  reflected  the  aooial  disorder,  whidi,  as 
prophets  saw  already,  spelt  ruin.  Tha  sufliirings  at 
the  hands  of  Aram  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  Assyria  would  inflict.  The  country, 
ooiTupted  by  luxury,  and  divided  against  itself  by  olaes 
hatred,  would  fall  a  helpless  prey  before  tbe  great 
worid-power  ordained  by  Yahweh  to  be  Uie  ptmiafa- 
ment  m  tbe  natiaaal  nns. 

12.  brad  and  Aram  (SyriaWAram  is  tiw  name  as 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  Syria,  the  equivalent  in 
the  LXX  and  Vulg.,  is  adopted  m  the  En^bsh  venKms. 
That  Israel  and  Aram  were  closely  akin  is  shown  by 
tbe  fact  that  they  spoke  different  dialects  of  the  samo 
langnaoe,  and  would  be.  for  the  most  part,  quite  in- 
telllgibJe  to  each  other.  Of  tbe  Aramaean  states  tha 
moat  westerly,  with  Damapcpa  as  itajcaiHtd.  lay  im-^ 
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mediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Lebaaon  ranga,  and  oonld 
not  fail  to  he  engaged  in  frequent  border  sbra^^ 
witJi  iBiaeL 

Hie  defisats  inflicted  upon  them  by  DsTid,  and  the 
hostility  of  Becon  against  Solomon,  have  already 
been  mentimied.  After  the  dismption  Butht  made 
a  treaty  with  them.  Bat  when  he  invaded  Jadah, 
Aba,  the  Jndsan  king,  bribed  Beuhadad  I,  king  of 
Aram,  to  help  him,  mioh  he  did  by  attacldng  some 
Inwlite  towikB,  thus  dmwing  away  Baaaha.  Omri 
was  also  attacked ;  be  lost  some  towns,  and  ceded  to 
the  Anuiueaiu  some  streets  or  quarters  in  Samaria. 
Hiat  he  was  not  orippled,  however,  is  shown  by  hie 
defeat  of  the  Moabites,  as  related  in  Hesha's  inscription 
(the  "Moabite  Stone."  p.  34, 1  K.  Zi-2?*l  Subdned by 
David,  titey  now  tried  to  regain  their  iodepeadenoe ;  in 
this  they  raoceeded  in  the  reign  of  Omri  s  saccesBon. 
Against  Aliab  the  Aramteans  made  further  attempts. 
Benhadad  11  attacked  Samaria.  Ahab  at  fitst  aooeded 
to  his  demands ;  but  when  ibey  became  more  extrava- 
gant he  lefosed,  and  won  the  ensuing  battle.  War, 
according  to  custom,  oeased  for  the  winter;  but  in 
the  following  spring  the  Aiamnans  brou^t  a  largo 
foroe,  whi<di  was  a^ain  defeated  so  decuively  that 
Abab  was  in  a  podtioa  to  dictate  teim&  The  towns 
lost  by  Omri  were  lestixed,  and  atieeta  ia  Bamasoos 
were  ceded  to  Israel  In  the  peace  which  ensued, 
Ahab  joined  a  ooidition  of  Atamnan  states  in  opposi- 
tion to  Assyria  ;  but  tboug^  the  ooahtitXk  was  worsted 
at  Karkar,  no  decisive  result  was  reached.  Ahab 
was  now  foolish  enoa^  to  break  with  Arun.  He  per- 
suaded Jehoshaphat,  the  Judnaa  king,  to  join  him  in 
recovering  Bamoth-gilead,  which  had  been  lost  in 
one  ol  the  pieceding  reigns.  Enoooiagod  bv  a  band 
of  courtier  propliete,  but  warned  hfy  the  bold  and 
consdentiouB  Ulcai^,  son  of  Imlah,  the  two  kings 
undertook  the  expedition.  Ahab  fought  in  disguise, 
but  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  expedition  foiled. 

After  the  death  of  his  son  AbaiUb,  as  the  result  of 
a  fall  ln»n  a  roof  diambOT,  an  incident  whidi  tradition 
eonneoted  with  the  prophet  Elijah  (2  K.  1),  another 
•on,  Jehoram,  succeeded  his  brother.  The  Aranueans 
now  began  to  press  heavily.  Bat  at  this  point  Elisha 
came  to  the  nont  as  the  king's  prophetical  adviser. 
The  Compiler  has  preserved  a  group  of  narratives 
about  him  (21),  preserved,  as  were  the  Elijah  stories, 
by  the  prophetic  bands.  Some  of  them  relate  his 
dealings  with  Aram.  The  coarse  of  events  is  some- 
what obscure,  aince  the  name  the  Israelite  king  is 
not  given  in  5-8.  The  cwnpiler  repiesents  the  whole 
series  of  events  as  belonging  to  Jehoram's  veign,  as 
follows.  The  Aramaeans  made  several  attacks,  but 
the  king  was  in  each  case  warned  by  Etisha.  They 
besieaed  the  prophet  in  Dothan,  but  the  troops  were 
disal»ed  temporary  blindness,  and  he  led  them  to 
Samaria  to  the  kin^  The  king  would  have  killed 
them,  bat  Saisha  peiauaded  him  to  be  eoneiliatoi]& 
The  result  was  that  "  the  bands  of  Azam  came  no  more 
into  the  Und  of  Israel  '*  (ftaa).  lUs  aentenoe,  and 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  prophet  and  the 
king,  suggest  that  the  above  narrative  should  be 
p(ao»d  at  a  later  prant  than  Jehonun'b  ntaa,  -after 
the  dynasty  of  Omri.  which  was  hostile  to  Eujah  and 
Etiaha,  had  been  broo^t  to  an  end.  After  tiie  sen- 
tence m  23  the  ctmipler  begins,  in  the  very  next 
verse,  a  narrative  of  Benhaaad'e  siege  of  Samaria. 
The  town  was  brought  to  the  extremitrv  of  famine. 
Bat  Elisha,  whom  the  king  (no  doabt  Jehoram) 
blamed  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  determined 
to  put  to  death,  |»edicted  that  food  would  soon  be 
flheajik   Thai  ai^t  a  panic  dk^pMsed  the  enemy,  and 


tiuy  fled  from  their  oamp.  Four  lepers,  who  had 
gone  thitiier  to  give  themsolves  up  in  the  hope  of  food, 
lepcoted  Uie  faet  in  the  city,  and  the  camp  was  at 
once  looted  by  the  lamidied  populatimL  To  the  same 
reign  probably  belongs  the  well-known  story  of 
Naaman  (5). 

The  punishment  ot  the  dynasty  of  Omri  was  de- 
bberately  designed  by  Elisha.  Benhadad  EE  was  a 
weak  king,  who  indulged  io  drink  when  he  should 
have  been  fighting;  and  he  now  lay  seriously  iU. 
Elisha  was  evidently  in  private  communioatifNi  with 
Damascus.  He  went  thither,  and  incited  Haiael,  M 
Aranuean  military  officer,  to  aasaasinate  his  master 
and  seize  the  crown.  He  also  sent  a  young  member 
of  his  prophetic  band  to  anoint  Jeha,  then  an  Israelite 
captain,  who  was  fighting  at  Ramoth-gilead,  which 
Jehoram  was  attempting,  as  his  father  had  done,  to 
recover  with  the  help  of  the  Judsaan  king,  Ati"i»h. 
Jeha's  saTaoe  attack  upon  4he  royal  fanuliea  of  N. 
and  a  wiU  ^  related  bektw Ji  IS). 

Hasael,  having  followed  Ehsha's  hint,  and  osnrped 
the  Aranuean  throne,  began  a  series  of  formidable 
inroads  upon  Israel  He  is  said  to  have  won  from 
Jehu  all  Um  Israelite  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan.  He 
even  attacked  Oath  and  Judah;  butJoasb,  the  Judtean 
Hag,  sent  him  a  heavy  vaymsnt*  and  he  letind 
(I217I).  Then  Haxael  and  Benhadad  m.  Us  aoa 
and  suocessor.  continaed  their  victories,  so  that 
Jehoahai,  the  next  king  of  Israel,  was  leduced  to 
extremities.  But  at  this  crisis  "  Yahweh  gave  Israel 
a  saviour,  so  that  they  wont  out  from  under  the  band 
of  Aram  "  (iZs).  This  refers  either  to  Jeboath,  the 
next  king,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  Assyrians  now  ap- 
peared in  the  W.,  and  Jehoaah  was  able,  by  three  im- 
portant Tiotoriea,  to  turn  the  tide  of  dsfeatk  His 
work  waa  continued  by  Jeroboam  II,  who  gained  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories,  bringing  the  ooantiy  to 
the  highest  state  of  prosperity  that  it  ever  reached. 
(The  moral  lesolts  of  this  have  already  been  indicated 
m  $  11.)  Bat  Assyria  waa  now  rising  to  the  Hidth 
trf  hOT  power,  and  the  small  western  states  were  help- 
leas.  The  rapid  advance  of  Israel  was  followed  by  ■> 
rapid  a  fall  A  vain  attempt  to  avert  the  ooslaoght 
of  Assyria  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Pakah,  1^  an 
alliance  between  Israel  and  Aram.  This  will  be 
related  in  the  next  section. 

18.  Israel  and  AssyHa. — As  soon  as  i^syria,  onder 
A^nrnasirpat,  began  her  movement  into  Weatem 
Asia,  the  ute  of  toe  little  kingdom  of  Israel  may  be 
said  to  have  been  sealed.  Omri  was  known  to  the 
Assyrians ;  his  suooessf ul  reign  had  been  important 
enough  to  cause  their  inscriptions  to  speak  of  Israel 
as  "  the  land  of  the  house  of  Khumri  (Omri),  and 
even  J^u  is  mistakenly  called  the  son  of  Omri,  Tho 
eariiest  hostile  oontact  was  at  Karkar,  where  Ahab. 
as  already  atated,  was  in  oonjnnotiiMi  with  acune 
Aiuuean  states.  Shatmaneaer  III  (till  zeoenti? 
called  II)  attacked  Aram,  and  nltimatdy  besieged 
Haxael  in  Damascus.  Jehn,  as  well  as  Tyro  and 
Sidon,  warded  off  an  attack  by  paying  tribute,  as 
related  on  the  "  Black  Obelisk,"  which  fixes  the  date 
as  842  B.a  The  nut  Assyrian  king,  Shamshi-ramman, 
waa  ooeupied  for  a  shtHrt  tinM  in  hia  own  ooontr^,  and 
Haxael  took  advantage  ai  the  mtnval  to  gam  his 
victories  over  Jehu  and  Jehoahai.  But  hi  the  reign 
of  the  latter  the  Assyrians  reappeared  under  Banunan- 
nirari  III,  and  Israel  was  then  relieved  from  the 
Aramiean  pressorei  During  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II 
the  Assvrians,  under  three  of  their  kings,  were  a^a 
oocupiea  at  home,  defending  themselves  against 
enemies ;  this  gave  the  Israelite  king  the  opporhinity 
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toe  his  «rt«ncled  suooeews.  Bat  brad'a  fall  waa  at 
hand.  In  the  midst  of  the  disotden  which  followed 
the  overthrow  of  J^u's  d^masty  Shallum's  mnider 
of  Zeohariah,  the  AssynaDs  ag&m  oame  westward 
under  Tiglath-pileser  III,  or  PuL  DireoUy  he  ap- 
peared, Meaahem  paid  him  tribate,  together  wiui 
Kezon  of  Damasoaa  and  Hiram  of  l^re.  ^e  two 
great  powers,  Assyria  and  Egypt,  wen  WW  In  okas 
proximity,  separated  only  by  uw  debateaUo  gnmnd 
of  the  small  PaleeUnian  atates.  When  the  Assyrians 
idtired,  Israel  became  divided  against  itself  m  its 
foreign  poliey.  One  party  supported  the  king  in 
Bubmission  to  Aesyria,  but  Uie  other  wished  to  bay 
the  help  of  Egyptk  Hosea  piotuies  in  despairing  Ian- 
oaaoe  uie  hovSumuem  of  the  dtoatitm  (e^.  Hoe.  7ii, 
I2i).  At  hat  T«k»h  took  the  lead  ol  the  pro-Egyptian 
party,  killed  Pekahiah,  Henahem's  aoa,  and  jomed  a 
ooahtaoD  against  Assyria  ocnsistiiig  of  DamasooB, 
l^yre,  Sidon,  Ashkelon,  and  Gaza.  Bat  to  make  sao- 
oeee  poasible  all  the  Palestinian  states  most  join. 
When  Judah  refused,  Pekah.  with  Beain  (better 
Becon)  of  Damaeoas,  tried  to  force  Ahas  the  kmg  by 
nidii^  Jadah,  and  even  inyesting  Jeraaalem  (la.  7i). 
'Bai  before  Ui^  ooold  take  tiie  city  the  Assyrians 
■addenly  appeared  in  Northern  Israel,  in  734  (The 
aotion  m  Ahaz  at  this  oiisiB  will  be  related  in  $  16.) 
niey  omshed  the  coalition,  annexing  most  of  Uxe  teiri- 
tot^  N.  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  deported  the  pojm- 
lation  to  Asmia,  and  thm  prevented  any  help  oommg 
from  E^ypt  By  oaptnring  Ashkeltm  and  Qaca.  Pekah 
was  Ulted  1^  BouMa.  a  member  oi  the  pro-As^rrian 
party,  and  Pol  [daoed  him  oa  the  throne,  sabieot,  ot 
ooume,  to  tribute.  Hub  he  paid  as  long  as  Pal  Hved. 
Bat  at  his  death  in  727  there  was  a  general  revolt 
aAunst  his  soooeasor,  Shalmaneeer  V.  At  his  approaoh 
Hoshea  did  homage  and  btou^t  tribate,  bat  direotly 
fail  back  was  turned,  Hoshea  in  726-1  app«Ued  to 
Egypt,  then  in  the  hands  (rf  an  Etbit^Ran  Dsoiper, 
a  military  captain  named  So  or  SibL  Belcwe  he  ooold 
•end  hMD,  Snalmaneser  bedwged  Samaria,  after  cap- 
toting  Hoshea.  Tlie  town,  being  too  strong  to  be 
stormed,  was  reduced  by  famine.  Before  it«  capture 
Shalmaneeer  died,  bat  It  was  completed  by  his  suo- 
oesaor,  Saigon,  in  723.  Almost  the  entire  popolation 
waa  deported  to  Awrria,  and  foreun  eonqnend  wUUona 
fKon  the  E.  woe  eettled  in  their  ^laoei 

Heee  heterogeneous  peoples  followed  their  ▼arioos 
outta,  the  amal^mation  of  which  with  the  wcuehip  of 
Yahwdi  ia  described  in  2  K.  1724-41.  Thieix  numben 
were  afterwards  increased  by  further  importaticms 
(Ext.  42,9!).  The  oommunity  became  known  as  the 
Samaritans, 

14.  Isnwl  and  Jndah^The  compiler  <rf  1  and  2 
Kinga  has  arranged  a  schone  of  synohicoitms  for  the 
kin«  <d  Israel  ud  Judah.  but  it  is  sometimes  aiti- 
fldal  and  of  no  historical  value.  Hie  precuse  over- 
Impings  of  the  several  reigns  are  quite  onimportant. 
All  that  need  be  studied  are  the  oooasioaa  when  the 
two  kinj^oms  come  into  oontaot.  Aa  has  already 
been  pointed  oat,  they  were  never  realfy  odo  ntUoa 
in  a  iwlitioal  mom,  bat  mly  in  rdigion,  althoa^^  a 
pnoarions  ani^  hiid  been  maintained  under  David 
and  Solomon.  Jndah  lasted  a  century  Icaiger  than 
Israel,  but  for  some  260  years  they  existed  side  by 
sid&  Daring  t^e  dynasty  (d  Omri  they  preserved  a 
mutaal  allionoe,  but  beloio  and  after  it  tteii  oontaot 
was  always  oolMon. 

Tb»  txMj  of  Behoboam,  wbloh  bd  to  tiw  dinaptioa, 
and  the  itepa  taken  by  Jeroboam  to  make  the  Iweadi 
pemaneot,  have  been  mentioned  In  f  9l  The  oon- 
pUw,  who  itatM  that  <•  there  was  war  between  Beho- 


boam and  Jeroboam  ooatinaallyt**  makea  a  similar 
ronark  about  Abijah  and  Jeroboam  (I  K.  15?),  but, 
aa  before,  no  details  are  given ;  and  again  about  Aia 
and  Baasha.  In  this  case  we  learn  mat  Baaafaa  in- 
vaded Judah.  and  fortified  Bamah,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Jerusslem,  aa  an  outpost  from  which  to  haiaes  the 
enemy.  Bat  Asa  bribed  the  Aiamaaos  to  draw  away 
Baasha  ($  12),  and  demolished  Bamah. 

The  dynasty  of  Omri  Inonf^t  a  thirty  yean*  in- 
tedode  m  the  hostilitieo.  Ahab  b^an  by  seeking 
the  h^  of  Jehoshuhat  in  ttie  djaastsooB  attempt 
to  recover  Bamotti-gilead  from  the  Aianueani  (|  12). 
A  little  later,  the  aame  Judsean  king  was  appoaohed 
by  Ahab's  bod,  Jehoehaphat  had  made  himMf  maatw 
M  Baion-seber,  and,  lite  Scdomoo,  had  boilt  a  flaal 
to  trade  aloiw  the  Arabian  ooaats.  His  first  expeditian 
failed,  the  uiipi  being  "  brofcen,"  either  by  a  storm 
or  enemies.  Bat  when  Ahaxiah  offered  to  join  him 
in  manning  another  fleet,  J^oahajdiat  declined. .  This, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  caosed  friotioa,  for 
BOOQ  afterwaids  Jehoehaphat  was  again  fighting  la  con- 
junotuHi  with  braaL  The  HoaUtea,  defovted  Omn, 
had  recently  rebelled  fnwi  biael's  soieiain^.  Jeho. 
ram,  Ahaziah's  brother,  tried  to  reduoe  them,  and 
penuaded  Jdkoshaidiat  to  join  him,  tnfet^r  with  the 
Edomites,  who  were  at  that  tame  aubjeot  to  Judah. 
Thvj  approaohed  from  the  aoathem  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  to  take  the  Hoahites  in  the  rear,  but  in  doing 
BO  were  in  want  of  water.  Elisha,  toased  to  prmdietio 
eeetasy  music,  bade  them  d^  trenches,  ui  the 
morning  the  watw  in  tiie  tienohea  looked  crimson, 
pmhape  witii  the  eaify  sonlight  !I1ie  Moabitea, 
thinkmg  it  waa  blood,  and  that  the  allied  armies  had 
hepin  to  slaughter  one  another,  advanced  iooautioosly 
and  were  routed.  Bat  the  victory  was  not  deoiaive. 
The  Moabite  king,  bedwed  in  Kir-hareeeth,  and 
reduced  to  despair,  saorinoed  his  am  on  the  city 
wall:  and  the  allied  armiee  were  ao  terrified  at  the 
wrath  of  Qiemorii,  the  Hoalnto  god,  that  th«y  with- 
drew. 

The  alliance,  however,  did  not  oeasei.  R  was 
further  onnented  by  the  marriage  of  Jdioram,  king 
of  Jndah,  to  Athaliah,  the  daoj^ter  of  Ahab  and 
Jeaebel  It  abo  led  to  one  mote  )<rint  action. 
Ahariah,  son  of  the  bat  king  and  of  Athaliah,  gave 
hia  help  to  Jehoram  of  Israel  in  another  attemj^  to 
recover  Bamoth-gilead.  But  it  biled.  Jehoram  was 
wounded  and  returned  to  JeEreel.  where  he  was  vinted 
bv  Al»™»li  Both  were  there  put  to  death  hy  Jehn. 
^e  house  of  Omri  was  thus  brought  to  an  end,  and 
never  again  was  t^ere  a  poseibUity  of  alliance  betweea 
Israel  and  Judah. 

It  was  pethaps  with  a  view  to  aveotnng  the  Jadmua 
Uood  died  by  Jdui  that  Anuulafc  oballenged  to  battU 
JAoaih,  JuaV  grandson.  was  dated  at  v 

teoent  victory  over  the  Edomites  ({  16),  and  the  senran 
loasea  recently  suffered  by  Israel  at  the  hands  of  ttu 
Aramnans  (S  12)  may  luive  seemed  to  offer  him  i 
favourable  opportunity.  But  Israel  was  making  t 
quick  teoovery  &om  nec  losses.  Jehoaah  replied  tt 
Amariah  with  the  aoomful  pa»Ue  of  the  thistle  that 
wanted  his  son  to  marry  the  cedar's  daoghter.  Bu< 
Amaziah  persisted,  uid  suSeiod  a  severe  defeat  at  Betit' 
shemeeh.  Jehoaah  brought  him  baok  to  Jenualem 
where  he  destroyed  part  of  the  wait,  and  took  heav^ 
payment  and  hostages.  The  people  were  so  angry  will 
Amariah  that  they  put  him  to  de«tii  aod  piaoed  fau 
son  on  the  throne. 

The  only  remaining  oooasion  on  wfaioh  Israel  ant 
Jndah  oame  into  oontaot  was  the  Syto-Sphnimifa 
attad^  hy  whUtk  IPAah  a^Beaon  (SSubii  wongbb  u 
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foroo  Ahai  to  kin  their  ooaHtioo  Against  Aaayria 

(»  12,  16L 

16.  Jttdah  and  NsUhbomtas  Pvoplw^Afl  in  ttw 

0880  of  IbtmI,  the  bulk  of  Jadah's  woolu  history 
ooTiHMita  d  her  lelataooa  irith  loieigD  powen.  From 
the  time  vlien  Inrael  fell,  Amym  and  then  Sabjlon 
fiDed  the  whoio  ontiook.  Bnt  oonfliota  with  powen 
neaier  home  mav  flnt  be  loieftj  noticed.  Fiom  a 
militHj  point  ci  riev  Jodah  was  nngalarlv  inaig- 
oifioant.  It  was  small — about  the  size  c4  Linooln- 
ahiie — and  onwarlilte.  Its  only  ohanoe  of  existmioe, 
as  tiie  prophets  saw,  lay  in  its  mountainous  seolasitm. 
But  its  ruieis  peiaistenuy  refused  to  realiae  its  limita- 
tioos,  and  pluiued  it  freqoentiy  into  foreign  tonncala. 

Behohoam,  having  hopelesdy  failed  to  retain  his 
h<4d  on  the  northern  tribes,  suffwed  a  farther  reveiM  at 
the  hands  of  Kgypt^  Shiahak  (Sheehonk  I),  a  Libyan 
who  had  asnrpea^uie  Egyptian  Uirone  from  the  Pfaanw^ 
with  whom  Solomon  had  been  in  allianoe,  invaded  Judah, 
and  even  Israel,  although  he  bad  been  friendh'  to 
Jeroboam  I  (p.  58, 1  K.  I425*).  He  carried  off  the  kuKe 
treamm  witD  wltioh  Sdomoa  had  enriohed  the  Ttaapie 
udpalaoa  Asa*  wbm  attacked  by  Baadia,  wookl 
hwTS  met  with  yet  anothn  defeat  if  he  had  not  called 
in  the  help  ot  the  Aiaoueau  ($  12).  ^ahash^hat  was 
m<ne  BnooesBfnl  He  seems  to  have  gained  posseanoo 
of  the  Hiilistine  town  lilmah  (2  E.  823) ;  and,  stilt 
holding  the  eazerainty  over  Edom  (A.)  iriu<di  gave 
him  coaiatA  otw  Eami-nber,  with  its  port  £lath  on 
the  Gott  <rf  Akaba,  he  boitt  a  fleet  for  tradmg  puro^^ 
which,  however,  was  deebroyed  (S  14).  His  ezpediti<HiB 
with  Ahab  at  Ramoth-gilead.  and  with  J^coam  to 
reduce  the  Moabites,  have  been  related,  and  belong 
rather  to  the  hirtoty  of  Israel  than  of  Judah.  Hie 
weak  snooenor,  Jehoram,  lost  lilHiah,  and  Edom  at 
the  same  tame  Huooeeefnlly  revolted,  although  in  821 
thare  seems  to  be  an  obscure  aooount  of  a  victory  over 
iL  Bat  access  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  had  ket, 
was  a  tempting  prise,  which  was  again  won  by  Amadah 
m  a  battle  with  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  when  he 
eaptarod  the  fortress  oi  Sela  {147}.  Elath  remained 
in  Judah's  hands  during  the  suooeesfnl  rule  of  Aiarlah 
(Uulah)  and  his  regent  son,  Jotham ;  bat  the  use 
which  th^  made  nl  it  was  of  no  interest  to  the  com- 
piler. Ahu,  Ufcft  Jehoram.  was  a  weak  man*  who 
tost  aO  that  had  been  gained.  In  the  Syro-Ephraimite 
iamiaa  ct  Jndah,  Re«>n  (Bezin)  "  recovered  EUth  for 
Anbm[raHlEdom]"(16s).  Heieklah was m<m capably 
bat  the  oilIt  victories  recorded  of  him  in  JTtnfr*  are  those 
whitdi  ne  defeated  the  I^iilistinee  in  sad  around 
C^sa  (ISsX  All  the  remaining  instances  of  Judffian 
entetprise  which  the  compiler  preserves  must  be  studied 
in  oonnezkn  with  Assyria  (§  16)and  Babylon  (§  17). 

1ft.  Jndah  and  Assyria. — The  tragic  history  of 
Jodah'B  telations  with  the  great  Asiatic  power  can 
be  told  more  fully,  material  being  provided  not  only 
in  Assyrian  insornitions,  bot  also  in  the  preaching  of 
Isaiah.  In  her  hmy  isolatioD,  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  byroads  which  connected  Egypt  with  the  N. 
and  £L.  it  mi^t  have  been  poaiible  for  Judah  to  remain 
intact.  AsMdahsaid:  "  In  qmetness  and  oonfidenoe 
tibaSL  be  yoor  strcog^"  Bat  a  bold  and  far-seeii^ 
pottey  eoants  for  nc^hing  in  the  face  of  panic  When 
Tlj^ath-Pikaer  III  (Put)  had  b^nn  his  victories  over 
the  western  states,  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Reson  fBesin) 
of  Damasoos  raided  Judah  in  order  to  force  Ahas  to 
ioiD  their  ooalitioD,  or,  failing  th^  to  depose  him  and 
10  pbee  on  the  Judsean  throne  a  Ben-TabM,  a  pni^ 
of  their  own  (Is.  7«).  Hie  lesuH  was  a  panic  in 
Jemaakm  (z),  and  Ahaa  detonnined  to  reaoanoB 
baa  hklepeiidMioe  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Asi^ria.  At 


this  crisis  !baiah  came  fbrward,  and  tried  hard  to 
persuade  the  king  (1-16)  and  the  people  (81-15) 
that  P^ah  and  Beun  were  not  formidable;  that 
within  a  very  few  vears  they  would  be  swept  away 
hy  Assyria;  and  tnat,  if  Jad^  would  only  imnain 
quiet  and  trust  in  Yahweh,  she  would  suffer  no  harm ; 
bat  if  she  refused  Yahw^'s  help,  imagining  it  to  be 
as  feeble  as  the  small,  ahalk>w  waten  ot  ShDoah,  and 
Idred  the  help  of  Assj^ia.  the  latter  would  sweep  ovw 
the  oountry  with  a  torrent  like  that  of  the  Euphrates ; 
liie  policy  of  Ahas  would  be  an  apparent  soocees 
in  averting  the  immediate  Syro-Ephraimite  danger, 
but  Judah  would  be  finally  '  shaved  "  dean  by  the 
very  "  razor  "  hired  to  help  her  (72o).  But  Ahaa  was 
in&tuated  with  his  own  plan,  wad  woold  not  listen. 
He  pud  tribute  (2  K.  167£)--qmte  iinnnnnsmiilj,  as 
Isaiah  had  foreseen,  since  Assyria  would  have  attac^rad 
Pekah  and  Bezin  in  any  oas&  In  the  next  year  (734) 
nglath-Pileeer  captured  Gaza,  in  733  the  nortbem 
districts  of  Isra^  and  in  732  Damascus.  In  724 
Hodiea  revolted,  and  the  northern  kingdom  fell  (S  13). 
"  HenoBfcMwaid,  instead  of  a  Undzed  pecqde,  Jodah 
had  on  its  norUinn  bordw,  whidi  lay  but  an  easy 
day's  walk  from  Jerusalem,  sn  Assyrian  province  aM 
a  mixed  pcmulation  "  (Gray)- 

During  the  yean  734-711  Judah  seems  to  have  re- 
mained In  Bubmissioa  to  Assyria,  giving  no  belp  either 
to  the  northern  Ungdtan  at  the  tame  of  its  oollapee, 
or  to  Hamath  when  it  revolted  mad  was  snbdaed  in 
790:  Earlier,  probably,  than  tiiew  two  events  Ahaa 
died,  ud  thus  did  not  wttneas  the  evils  that  his  pdicy 
was  destined  to  produce.  In  720  SaiwHi  also  defeated 
Gasa  and  an  Egyptian  force  at  Baphia,  in  the  8.  ct 
Philistia,  but  Jodah  was  apparently  ontouched.  But 
in  711,  whec  Hexekfah  was  on  the  Judiean  throne,  a 
combined  revolt  was  started  wliich  inclnded  Jodah 
(b.  20*),  Ashdod,  Moab,  and  Edom,  with  bxAo  from 
Etnrpt  and  Ethiopia.  Hue  was  qaelled  by  Sargon's 
"%Krtan"  or  officer.  Bnt  intrigue  was  in  the  air. 
2  K.  20i2'i9  (Is.  39)  describee  an  embassy  smt  to 
Jerusakon  by  Herodaoh  Baladan,  which  Hezekiah 
favourably  received,  bringing  upon  himself  a  stem 
warning  nom  laaiah.  Merodaoh  Baladan  was  a  Chal- 
dean who  had  made  himsdf  master  of  Babykm.  If 
tiie  BiUioal  namtire  is  UsttMically  trustworthy, 
which  swne  writers  doubt,  the  embassy  may  have  been 
sent  when  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Babykm  by 
Sargon  in  709. 

In  706  Sargon  was  succeeded  on  the  .^gyrian  throne 
by  Smoacherib^  lliis  was  the  Bi«nal  for  another 
rendt  hy  Judah  and  Philistia,  fostered  by  an  Ethiopian 
dynasty  in  Egypt.  bi701theAflByzianBaame,aab«orek 
along  the  ooast  road  to  Philistia,  and  Sennacherib 
defeated  Ashkeloc  and  Ekron.  The  latter  had  de- 
posed their  king,  Fadi,  who  most  have  bivoored  sab- 
missicHi  to  As^ria,  and  had  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Hezekiah.  But.  after  winning  a  victory  at  Ettek^, 
the  Assyrian  troops  overran  Jodah,  and  Padi  was 
resttmd.  Their  insoz^ition  states  that  they  oaptnred 
torty-flix  fortifled  towns  and  manv  smaller  ones,  and 
200,160  inhalntants;  and  Jenisalem  was  blockaded, 
Hez^iah  being  shut  op  "  like  a  caged  bird."  Bot 
the  city  was  not  captured.  Hezekiah  submitted  and 
sent  a  large  tribute  to  Nineveh,  whither  Smuaoherib 
had,  for  some  reason,  retired  before  the  end  of  the 
Judsean  campaign.  this  aoooont  aereea  tiw 

brief  statement  in  2  K  I813-16  38i).  But  some 
other  narratdvee  are  appended:    (1)  tn  I817-I97 

is  Is.  362-377)  it  is  related  that,  after  oaptaring  the 
odiean  towns,  SennachMib  sent  firom  Laohtsn  an 
officer,  the  "  Babshateh,"  to  demand  the  soznoder  of 
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Jransalem ;  but  Isaiah  enoour^ed  Hezekiah  to  hold 
oat,  declaring  that  Sennacherib  '  shall  hear  a  rumoor 
and  shall  return  unto  his  own  land."  Aooording  to 
thia  sentence  hia  departure  is  as  sudden  and  unex- 
plained as  in  the  inscription.  Bat  (2)  in  1935-37 
(  =  18.  3736-3S)  there  is  the  famous  account  of  the 
Assyrian  soldiery,  smitten  "  by  an  uagel  of  Yahweh  " — 
i.e.  probably  by  pestileDoe — and  this  seeau  to  be  given 
as  the  reason  for  Sennacherib's  departore.  And 
finally,  (3)  between  these  accounts  stands  yet  another 
narrative  in  ige-34  (  =  ^  37e^35),  according  to  which 
Sennacherib  at  LachiBh,  hearing  that  Tirhakah  of 
Ethiopia  was  advancing  against  him,  sent  messengers 
to  Jemsalem  to  intimidate  Hezekiah.  The  king  took 
the  letter  into  the  Temple  and  prayed  to  Yahweh  to 
defend  the  oity ;  and  Isaiah  enoont^ed  Mm,  dedaiing 
that  the  city  wonld  not  be  injured.  This  seems  to  be 
paxtlyaduplioateof  the  first  of  the  three  narratives,  bat 
probably  confused  with  a  record  of  a  later  event,  since 
it  seems  certain  that  Tiiiiakah  was  not  king  of  Ethiopia 
before  694.  Tb.B  menUoa  of  him  would  be  e]q>lainea  if 
Sennaoherib,  as  is  possible,  was  again  called  to  Sjria 
&  690.  Thus  the  details  ot  hia  invaaioa  are  unoertain ; 
but  two  faots  are  olear,  that  Jemsatem  was  not  cap- 
tured, and  that  Jndah  omtimted  to  be  tributary  to 


Jnder  Esarhaddon,  to  whom  Manasseh  acknowledged 
vassalage  hy  paying  tribute^  and  nnder  his  successor 
Asahor-Daiii-pal  (Heb.  Osnappar^  Assyria  rose  to  her 
highest  pinnacle  of  power.  BotJi  these  monarohs 
transplanted  some  of  their  captives  to  j<»n  the  already 
mixed  population  in  the  region  of  Samaria  (Ez.  42,9!.^ 
The  latter  even  invaded  Egypt,  and  captured  No- 
Amon  (Thebes)  in  660  (Nah.  33-io).  Bat  only  fifty- 
three  years  later  Assyria  fell,  never  to  rise  again. 
Isaiah  had  been  oonfident  that  her  pride  would  some 
day  be  abased  (Is.  IO5-34} ;  Zephaniah  had  declared, 
eariy  in  Josiah's  reign,  that  she  would  share  the  ruin 
which  the  day  of  Yafiwdi  would  bring  to  many  nations 
(Zeph.  2) ;  and  Nahum,  his  contemporary,  perceiving 
that  with  alt  her  splendour  she  was  intemaUy  rotten, 
spent  his  short  utterance  in  proclaiming  her  faU. 
The  Hedes  under  C^axares  and  the  Chaldeans  under 
Nabopolassar,  the  founder  the  new  Babylcmian 
empire,  united  against  hst.  At  tiis  moment  when  her 
power  bejtan  to  wane.  Keeho,  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
attempted  to  gain  part  of  her  dominiout.  Jmah, 
who  in  the  absence  of  Assyrian  forces  had  assnmed 
authority  over  parts  of  Northern  Israel,  unwisely 
dared  to  resist  his  passage ;  he  met  his  untimely  deaw 
at  M^ddo  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  Nedio  passed 
on.  Ahoahu,  the  younger  son  of  Josiah.  was  made 
king  hy  the  people.  But  Nec&o,  on  hu  return  three 
months  later,  suit  for  him  to  Biblah  on  the  Orontee, 
and  dispatched  him  in  chains  to  Egypt — an  event 
bitterly  lamented  by  Jeremiah  (22io-i3) — and  plaoed 
on  Uie  throne  as  a  tributary  vassal  Josiah's  elder  son, 
Jehoiaklm.  But  the  Chaldeans  (Babykmians)  were 
now  rising  with  irresistible  leaps  to  power.  It  was 
fdieir  impending  advance  which  drew  trom  Habakkuk 
his  cry  of  perplexity.  The  f^l  of  Nineveh  in  607,  and 
the  defeat  of  Necho  Nebuchadrezzar,  son  of  Nabo- 
polassar, at  Carchemish  in  604  (Jer.  462-26),  were 
epoch-making  events.  Had  Egypt  won  at  Carchemish, 
and  retained  her  hold  npon\ludah,  the  subsequent 
history  and  religious  development  of  the  chosen  people 
would  have  been  completely  different. 

17.  indah  and  Babykin.— Necho's  defeat  made 
Judah  tributary  to  Bal^lon  instead  of  to  Egypt,  It 
was  obvious,  in  the  circumstances,  that  her  on^  chance 
of  existoioe  lay  in  quiet  submissioa;  but  king  and 


people  alike  failed  to  see  it.  Jefaolakbn  bs(|Ni  to 
snrround  himself  with  wealth  and  luxury,  with  its 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  oppression  and  injtutioe 
(Jer.  2213-17).  The  true  prophets  were  despised, 
especially  the  greatest  of  them,  Jeremiah.  Amid  hatred 
and  persecution  he  stood  forth  and  declared,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  that  submission  to  Babylon  wonld 
alc»ie  avert  utter  destruction.  He  collected  his  earlier 
prophecies,  and  Baruoh,  his  scribe,  read  them  to  the 
people  at  the  time  of  a  national  ^t  held  in  view  of 
the  approaching  peril  The  princes  took  the  roll,  and 
Jehudi  bcsan  to  read  it  to  the  king ;  but  he  out  it  in 

Sieoee  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  He  sent  to  arrest 
eremiah,  "  but  Yahw^  hid  him."  And  the  prophet 
again  made  Baruoh  write  out  tiie  Too^edes,  idding 
many  of  his  later  attaanceB  (369-33).  His  woads  wen 
echoed  a  profdiet  named  UrijsJi.  bat  be  was  so 
fiercely  persecuted  that  he  fled  to  Egypt.  The  king, 
however,  sent  for  him,  and  he  was  put  to  death( 2620-23). 
Jeremiah  was  barely  saved  on  another  occasion  from 
a  similar  fate  (1-19,24).  He  was  tried  in  the  Temple 
court,  and  OMidemned  to  death.  He  deliberately 
reiterated  his  warnings,  but  was  rescued  by  Ahikam, 
son  of  Josiah's  secretary,  Shaphan,  and  some  of  the 
eldets,  who  reminded  them  that  Ikiicah  had  similarly 
foretold  the  destmction  <^  the  city  (Mi.  3i2). 

In  697  Jehoiakim  took  the  suicidal  step  of  revolting 
from  Babylon.   Aranusana,  Hoabites,  and  Ammon- 
ites, who  ware  all  tributary  to  Baboon,  overran  Judah, 
and  many  inhabitants  m  tlie  vula^  fled  into  the 
capital    Jeremiah  continued  to  predict  destruoUon, 
and  was  attacked  and  put  into  tlie  public  stocks  until 
the  next  day  by  Pasahur,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Tem^e^ 
At  this  oriti^  moment  Jehoiakim  was  fortuuate 
enough  to  die,  leaving  his  son,  Coniah  (or  Jeooniab), 
as  his  successor,  to  suffer  the  Chaldean  attack.  He 
took  the  name  Jabotaohln  at  his  accession.  Jeiemiah- 
saw  what  his  end  would  be  (2234-30).   He  was  king 
for  only  three  mtmths.    Enpt  could  give  no  hxAp 
unce  Carchemish  (2  K.  247),  and  the  Oialdeana  be- 
si^^  the  city.    The  king  at  once  sunendered,  and 
was  carried  to  Babylon  with  the  queen-mother,  the 
court,  and  t^e  best  elements  in  Judah,  including  7000 
soldiers  and  1000  artisans  (2  £.  24io-i6,  Jer.  13i8,i9). 
These,  base  as  they  were,  Jnemiah  contrasted  fovoar- 
ably  with  the  popolation  left  behind ;  they  were  as 
good  and  bad  ngs  (Jer.  24).    During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  okHe  Jehoiachin  was  kindly  treated. 
Evil-Merodaoh  (Amil-Marduk).  the  suooessor  of  Nebn< 
ohadrezzar,  took  him  out  of  prison  and  allowed  him 
to  live  as  a  prince  (6231-34). 

Zedeklah,  a  yooi^er  son  of  Josiah,  and  nnole  <^ 
Jdimaohitt,  was  plawd  on  the  thnme  1^  Nebuohad- 
rezzar  as  his  tributanr  vassal  If  he  had  continued 
to  pay  the  tribute  aU  would  have  been  well  But 
soon  after  his  aocession  he  was  invited  by  the  kings 
of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  l^re  to  join  with  them  in  revolt, 
Jeremi^  was  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent  thia. 
His  chief  opponent  was  a  prophet  named  Hananiah, 
who  dedared  that  within  two  years  the  exiles  woulc 
return  from  Babylon  (281-4).  Jeremiah  had  hcei 
wearing  a  wooden  yoke  to  add  visible  emphasis  to  hii 
warnings.  Hananiah  broke  it  in  pieces,  but  Jeremial 
retorted  that  the  yoke  of  wood  upon  the  neck  of  th< 
nation  would  be  exchanged  for  a' yoke  of  iron.  An< 
he  predicted  that  Hanauiah  would  die  within  twelvi 
months,  which  came  to  pass  (2810-17).  ^ut  tii< 
fanatical  belief  that  Yah  wen  would  interpose  for  Ri 
people  by  a  miracle  was  maintained  by  many  of  thi 
exiles,  who  held  frequent  oorrespondenoe  with  Jeru 
solem.  Jeremiah  gives  the  subst^oe     a  letter  £kki 
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a  certain  Shemaiah  to  t^e  priests  in  the  capital,  aaking 

why  th»  preset  had  not  been  pat  in  the  stocks  for 
his  troablesome  preaching.  But  Zephaniah  the  priest 
showed  him  the  letter.  Jeremiah  himself  wrote  to 
the  exiles  imploring  them  to  live  in  quiet  snbmission, 
and  warning  them  against  the  utterances  of  false 
prophets  (29).  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail  Ezekiel, 
a  prieiit  ejnotig  the  exiles,  delivered  the  same  message 
as  Jeremiah,  but  it  feU  on  deaf  ears.  In  688  Judah 
[Ranged  into  revolt.  ZedeUah  joined  with  Moab  and 
Ammon  in  asking  "Egnt  for  help.  In  order  to  please 
Yahweh  and  induce  ffim  to  help  them,  they  made  a 
solemn  covenant,  releasing  all  Henrew  slaves  (348~io)  ; 
ef.  the  r^ulatioos  in  Dt.  ISiaf.  This  would  inci- 
dentally increase  the  number  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  defend  the  city.  Nebuchadrezzwr  at  onoe 
came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  687.  Bat 
jost  as  he  began  Qie  siege  an  E^ptian  force  appeared 
nnder  niaiaoh  Hophta,  and  we  Chaldeans  for  the 
moment  retired  to  repulse  them  (Jer.  37ii).  This 
made  tiie  people  think  that  they  had  been  delivered, 
and  having  gained  from  Yahweh  what  they  wanted, 
they  broke  t£eir  covenant  and  took  back  into  slavery 
the  Hebrenra  whrai  they  had  freed  (84zi). 

Jeremiah  in  the  momeaii  at  reaiHte  was  staitfng  out 
to  his  home  at  Anathoth,  when  he  was  seised  and 
charged  with  attempting  to  desrat  to  the  enem^.  He 
was  put  in  prison,  till  the  king,  weak  and  vacillating 
in  his  fear  both  ot  the  enemy  and  of  his  own  noblee, 
sent  for  hhn.  Bat  the  prophet,  as  before,  peiBisted 
thai  his  fmly  hope  lay  in  snbmisiim.  The  nobles 
then  let  him  down  into  a  n<^8ome  cistern.  But  a 
black  ^ave  at  ^e  palace,  on  reporting  it  to  the  kin^ 
was  allowed  to  release  him,  and  Jeremiah  was  kept 
safe  in  the  court  of  the  guard.  He  again  advised  the 
king  to  submit  to  Babylon,  but  he  was  too  weak  to 
stand  out  agtunst  the  popular  fanaticism  (371^ 
The  siege  lasted,  with  all  tne  horrors  of  famine,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  when  the  enemy  forced  an  entrance^ 
Zffdftkiah  tnad.  to  flee,  but  was  caught  and  t«^en  to 
RiUah.  ^eooe,  with  the  mass  of  the  population, 
he  was  carried  to  Babylon.  The  Chaldean  ofBoer 
Nebnzankdan  was  left  to  collect  the  treasuiee  of  the 
city  and  Temple,  to  throw  down  the  walls,  and  to 
destroy  the  buildings  with  Are,  including;  the  Temple 
and  peJaoe  (39i-9).  Hearing  that  Jnenuah  had  ooun- 
■dled  sabmusion,  Nebuzaradan  allowed  him  to  dioose 
whether  he  wonld  go  to  Babylon  or  remain  at  hom^ 
and  he  chose  the  latter  (40i-6}. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Jadsa  was  depleted  of 
all  its  inhabitants.  Many  had  fied  to  the  surrounding 
countriea  before  the  si^e.  But  the  great  majority  con< 
snted  <^  the  poorest  (»  the  peasantry.   There  is  some 

Cbatrility,  however,  that  a  number  of  priests,  who 
[  been  deprived  of  thrir  country  sanotoariea  1^  the 
"  Deateronmnic  "  reform,  now  came  together  and  carried 
on  the  worship  of  the  community.  The  Chaldeans 
appointed  a.Judjean  named  OedaKah,  son  of  Ahikam, 
KB  governor,  who  settled  at  Mizpah,  and  showed  signs  of 
being  a  very  competent  ruler,  and  was  sensible  enough 
to  utvocate  submission  to  Babylon  (Jer.  I/Ht-iz). 
All  might  have  gone  well  but  for  an  act  o(  treachery. 
A  Jodieao,  named  Ishmael,  was  sent  hy  the  Ammonite 
kinff  to  aasasrinate  Oedaliah.  The  latter  was  warned 
byjobanan,  son  of  Kareab,  but  be  was  too  generous 
to  believe  the  report.  He  gave  Ishmael  hospitality 
at  Hizpah,  and  then  Ishmael  murdered  him,  and  many 
of  ihe  Judieans  who  were  with  him,  and  even  the 
Qialdean  soldiers  on  guard  in  the  town.  Two  days  later 
righty  men  who  bad  oome  from  the  north  to  offer 
Miaifloe  were  inveif^  into  (he  town  and  killed  in 


oold  Uood.  Ishmael  then  carried  off-  the  remainder 
of  the  people  in  Mizpah,  and  stwrted  to  take  them  to 
the  king  of  Ammon  (40i3-41io).  But  Johanan 
pursued  him  with  a  iMud  of  soldiers,  so  that  he  left 
his  captives  and  fled.  Johanan  now  determined,  in 
order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  Babylonians,  to  tiake 
to  Egypt  those  whom  he  had  rescued.  They  inquired 
of  Jeremiah  whether  it  was  Yahw^'s  will  He  re- 
plied, as  strongly  as  he  could,  that  it  was  not.  But 
after  asking  for  his  advioe  th^  refused  to  follow  it, 
and  carried  off  both  him  and  Baruoh  to  Egypt,  and 
settled  at  Tahpanhes  (41ii-437).  There,  in  spite  of 
his  continued  preaching,  they  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
declaring  that  it  was  their  worship  of  Yahweh  which 
had  led  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  He  had 
been  unable  to  defend.  Jeremiah  replied  that  Yahweh 
would  deliver  the  Egyptians  into  the  hands  of  the 
BabvkmianB  (44). 

IS.  Rallzton  History  of  Israel  and  Jndah.— The 
course  <^  Israel's  religious  thought  forms  the  subjeot- 
of  a  special  article  (pp.  81-97),  but  the  events  re- 
lated to  it  must  be  briefly  sket^ed.  From  the  time 
that  David  carried  the  Ark  up  to  Mt  Zipn,  Jerusalem 
became  the  ohief  centre  of  ue  worship  of  Yahweh. 
althonsh  there  were  many  sanctuaries  ud  "  high 
plaoee  in  all  parta  of  the  country.  Hie  popuMr 
mind,  indeed,  was  for  the  most  part  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  worship  of  xahweh.  whom  th«y 
oEdled  Baal  (Lord),  and  that  of  the  Canaanite  Baalim. 
The  religious  importance  of  Jerusalem  was  greatly 
onhwoed  hy  the  ereoti<H)  of  Sdcantrn's  Templa.  » 
became  the  royal  eanotuaiy.  served  a  saooeasion 
of  priests  who  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. Jeroboam  I  realised  that  this  might  be- 
come a  bond  of  onion  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  tribes,  and  this  he  proceeded  to  prevent  by 
setting  up  golden  bulls  at  Bethd  (  T  and  Dan),  as  re- 
lated m  I  9.  But  though  the  religion  of  Y^weh  was 
ofBcially  recognised  by  ro^al  authority,  the  Canaanite 
oolta  oontinned  in  both  kingdoms  side  by  side  with  it. 
Asa  made  an  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  some  of  its  wont 
features  in  Judah  by  removing  many  of  the  Icsdeshim 
(EY.  "  sodomites  "),  persons  dedicated  to  immorality 
in  oonnexicm  with  the  cult  of  the  Baalim,  and  destroy- 
ing many  of  the  Canaanite  images,  mdnding  "  an 
abominable  image  for  Asherah  "  erected  by  the  qneeo- 
mother  Maaoah,  whom  he  deposed  from  her  official 
position.  And  Jehoshaphat  continued  his  efforts, 
removing  kedSahim,  who  still  remained  in  the  country. 
But  in  uie  days  <^  Ahab  the  worshippeis  of  Yahweh 
in  the  northern  kingdom  were  faced  oy  a  new  periL 
Ahab  married  Jezelwl,  the  daughter  oi  Ethbaal,  king 
of  Zidon.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  dcHninatins  f<nve  (U 
ohaiiwter,  which  resoUed  in  the  ofiidal  estaUishmeot 
<4  the  Tyiian  Baal-wcmhip  as  the  royal  oolt.  Her 
prioBt-prophets  usurped  the  nortihem  sanctuaries,  and 
she  started  a  violent  perseoaticMi  against  the  prophets 
of  Yahw^  many  of  whom,  however,  were  secretly 
assisted  by  Obadiah.  one  of  Ahab's  chief  officers. 
The  crisis  called  forth  two  champions,  Elijah  and 
John,  who  stood  out  w  detaideia  of  Yahweh-wonhip. 
The  narratives  rdated  of  the  former  are  contained 
in  a  ooUeoticHi  of  stories  handed  down  in  prophetic 
oiroles  (1  K.  17-19,  ZUy-tg  i  2  K.  It).  They  are  of 
great  literary  beauty  and  dramatic  interest,  and  show 
a  massivmete  of  oonceptitm  which  reflects  the  im- 
pression which  must  have  been  ezerciaed  on  his  con- 
temporwiee  by  Yahweh's  protagonistw  The  prt^dwt 
appeared  suddenly  before  Ahab,  and  rebuked  him  for 
hu  Baal-worship ;  and  then,  in  the  splendid  scene  on 
Hth  Ckrmel»  he  managed  to  Ininffover  the  jmpulaoe 
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to  his  side,  bo  that  they  slau^i^tered  many  of  the  Baal 
prieet'-prophetis.  For  Uiia  Jezebel  soaght  his  life,  and 
ne  3ed.  In  a  fit  of  despondency  he  imagined  that  he 
was  alone  in  his  loyalty  to  Yfuiweh,  but  there  was, 
in  reality,  a  large  number  of  true  worshippers  left. 
Nevertheless  much  remained  to  be  done.  The  mis- 
chief had  spread  into  Judah,  the  southern  king,  Je- 
horam,  having  mi^ed  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  Jezel3el,  a  woman  whose  personal  force  was 
hardly  lees  than  her  mother's.  As  queen-mother 
when  Jehoram  died,  she  donbtlees  exeroised  a  strong 
influence  over  his  successor,  AhaJiiah.  And  now  the 
second  chief  champion  appeared.  When  Elisha  had 
snooeeded  Elijah  ae  head  of  the  prophetic  bands,  he 
incited  leha  to  osnip  the  crown  from  tiie  northern 
kin^  Jehoiam  (§  12%  John  went  txr  to  stamp  oat 
the  Tytian  voiwiip  a  series  of  massacres.  He  flrst 
killed  J^oram  otlsiael  with  his  own  hands,  and  also 
porsned  Ahaziah  of  Juddli  and  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  (2  K.  9i6-s8).  He  then  entered  Jezreel, 
where  Jezebel,  at  his  orders,  was  thrown  by  her 
servants  from  l^e  ^rindov  of  the  palaoe  (30-37)- 
In  terror  of  his  savagery  the  elders  of  Samaria  kUled 
Abab's  seventy  acHis  at  his  bidding,  and  sent  to  him 
^eir  heads  in  baskets  (IO1-10).  He  also  caught  and 
massacred  forty-two  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah,  and  aU  the 
remaining  members  of  the  "  house  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel, 
and  all  his  ^eat  mm,  and  his  familiar  friends,  and  his 
priests  "  (lOix-iA  He  next  drove  to  Samaria,  in 
company  vitii  Jebonadab,  a  member  of  the  clan  of 
Rechab,  who  were  always  the  sternest  supporters  of 
t^e  anoient  worship  of  Yahweh.  There  "  he  smote  all 
thatrenuuned  unto  Ahab  in  Samaria  "  (15-17).  Having 
thus  nearly  wiped  out  both  the  royal  houses,  he  sum- 
moned  all  the  priests  and  worahippers  of  Baal  as 
though  for  a  sacrifice  to  their  god,  and  ruthleesl^ 
massacred  them  all  in  their  temple  (iS-aS).  This 
tnriooB  revolution,  though  it  attamed  its  immediate 
object  in  the  northern  kingdom,  was  condemned  a  little 
later  by  Hosea  (I4), 

With  all  his  zeal,  however,  Jehu  did  not  succeed  in 
killing  AthaUah.  For  six  years  longer  she  carried  on 
the  Baal-wor^ip  in  Jerusalem,  though  she  was  evi- 
dently unpopular.  She  b^an  by  putting  to  death 
every  male  member  of  the  familv  who  could  dispute 
the  crown  with  her,  ezoopt  Ahaziah's  infant  son, 
Joash,  who  was  rescued  by  his  father's  sister,  Jdtioeheba, 
wife  f>t  the  priest  Jehoiada.  She  hid  him  and  his 
nuise  in  a  lumber-room,  and  kept  him  secretly  for  six 
years.  When  the  boy  was  seven  years  old  Jehoiada 
determined  to  put  him  on  the  tiirraie,  and  to  make  an 
attttnpt  to  restore  the  true  relinon.  The  aimy  swore 
alleglaDoe,  and  00  a  Sabbatii  wo  child  was  crowned 
In  the  Temple  court,  Athaliah  dramatically  came  in, 
and  dried,  "  Treesoo,  treason  !  '*  She  was  executed 
when  she  had  left  the  precincts  (2  K.  ni~i6).  As 
Joash  was  so  young,  Jehoiada  acted  as  regent,  and  at 
once  set  about  the  longed-for  reform.  The  temple  erf 
Baal,  and  its  altars  and  images,  were  destroyed,  and 
its  priest  put  to  death  (i?f.).  But  the  repair  (rf 
Yahweh's  neglected  Temple  was  not  so  quickly  accom- 
plished. Jehoiada  allotted  certain  moneys  to  the 
priests,  out  of  which  they  were  themselves  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  rejuiirs,  But  they  simply 
appropriated  it  and  did  nothing ;  and  until  the  bng 
was  old  enough  to  support  him  with  authority  Jdu^ada 
seems  to  have  been  unaUe  to  oheok  the  abnsa  But 
whmi  t^e  king  took  the  matter  ap,  money  was  col- 
lected in  a  oh^  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple,  which 
the  priests  oould  not  handle;  and  thus  the  repairs 
were  at  last  aooomplished  (124-15). 


The  l^rrian  Baal-wonhi]^  was  now  no  loiter  offi- 
cially coonteaianoed  in  either  kingdom.  But  the 
country  was  still  permeated  as  before  by  the  oommon 
Baalim  cults.  At  the  end  of  the  prosperous  reign  <^ 
Jeroboam  U,  Hosea  draws  a  lamentable  picture  of 
the  social  and  religious  oonditioa  of  Iinel,  addrasnoK 
bis  nation  as  Y^weh's  nnfaithfol  wife  trbo  "  hired 
lovers  " — t.e.  worshipped  the  Canawite  gods  instead 
of  Yahweh,  and  at  the  same  time  hankered  alternately 
for  the  help  of  Assyria  and  ^ypt  instead  of  trusting 
in  the  protection  of  her  H^oand.  Contempoxsiy 
with  Jeroboam  II  was  Utziah  of  Judah,  with  his 
rcf^t  son  Jotham.  Under  their  rule  Judah  was  no 
less  prosperous  than  Ibrael ;  the  same  oonditioo  (rf 
prevailed,  and  Isaiah  siiQilarly  dmounoed  tie 
rottenness  and  Uie  deep-seatod  tendency  to 
idolatry  which  he  saw  around  him.  Under  Abu 
things  grew  worse.  He  made  a  deUberato  attempt  to 
establish  pagan  worship  witli  royal  authority.  To  the 
ordinary  Canaanite  practices  he  added  the  revolting 
honors  of  Moleoh  rites,  setting  an  example  of  ohild 
saoriiSoe  fcry  botning  his  own  son  in  liie  firsk  Whea  he 
wmt  to  meet  Tidath-Fileser  at  Dunasoas  in  order  to 
pay  bis  tribute  {%  16),  he  was  attnoted  by  tax  altar 
used  by  the  Aramjeans,  and  caused  a  oopy  of  it  to  he 
made  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  subefcitutiiw  it 
for  the  sacred  bronze  altar  tor  the  purpose  of  saoriBoeL 
The  latter  he  removed  to  one  side  <A  the  ooort,  and 
osed  it  for  divination.  HeMktab,  doabtiess  owing  to 
Isaiah's  influeooe,  made  a  serious  effort  to  zestcm  a 
VOKX  wonbip.  Besides  the  Oanaanito  high  places  and 
unages  wlUch  he  removed,  there  was,  strangely  enoudi. 
a  bronze  serpent  which  bad  been  an  object  ca  woi^p 
in  Jerusalem  for  so  long  t^t  its  origin  was  forgotten, 
and  tradition  ascribed  it  to  Moses.  On  its  name 
Nehu^tan,  see  2  K.  I84*.  This  image  the  king  broke 
in  pieces.  The  reform,  however,  was  short-lived,  and 
paganism  returned  in  full  force  under  Haiusaeh,  who 
made  a  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  lestcoe  foiei^ 
cults.  Not  (Oily  Oanunite  altars  were  set  up,  but 
also  fdtars  to  uie  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  a  practice 
learnt  from  the  Far  East;  and  the  terrible  Holech 
sacrifices  were  revived.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
king  tried  to  force  the  people  of  Jerusalem  by  perse- 
oatum  to  apostatiise  frua  Yahwdi,  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  ran  with  Uood.  And  his  deadly  •work,  was 
continued  during  the  short  leign  of  his  son,  Amoa* 
But  the  darkest  hour  is  that  which  precedes  the  dawn. 
The  blood  of  the  martyis  was  the  seed  of  a  reforming 
community.  The  religious  teaching  of  Isaiah  most 
have  had  lasting  efiEects;  through  ois  group  of  dis- 
ciples (la.  8x6)  the  desire  for  parity  of  wcmhip  and 
belief  most  have  spread.  Ana  Hezekiah's  refmming 
acts  shew  that  the  leaven  was  at  woric  Manasseh's 
reign  of  terror  only  intensified  the  longings  for  a 
thorough  purging  of  Israel's  life  from  primitive,  on- 
worthy  conoepticHis  of  Yahweh,  and  ircwa  the  age- 
long stain  of  Canaanite  idolatiy.  In  the  ooatae  of 
bis  reign,  or  possibly  in  Uie  early  yaani  of  the  hm  kmc 
Josiah,  some  <me  whose  name  is  unknown,  fired  with 
a  lofty  devotion  to  Yahwdi  and  to  Jadidi,  wrote  a 
book  calling  upon  the  nation  with  {ovphetic  power  to 
throw  off  paganism.  He  may  have  ooen  prevented 
by  martyrdom  from  publishing  it,  or  he  may  have 
waited  for  better  times,  knowing  that  if  the  king  heard 
of  the  book  he  would  destroy  it  at  onoa  At  any  rato 
it  remained  hidden  in  the  desecrated  Temple.  Mean- 
time the  small  oirole  of  religious  people  was  fired  to 
fresh  enthueiasm  by  the  preaching  of  Jeremiah.  At 
last,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  bis  reign,  Josiah  took 
pablio  aoticm.   As  in  the  reim  of  doadki,  after  the 
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pagan  dominatioD  of  Athaliah,  the  first  neoeasaiy 
itep  was  the  repair  <tf  the  iWiple.  Shaphan,  the 
kmg^  aeoretaiT,  and  Hilkiah>  the  |«inoipal  priest, 
were  with  the  king  heart  and  eonl,  ami  they  psdd  the 
maaej  ndiioh  had  Sera  ccdlected  to  oarpenten,  builden, 
and  inaatHiB.  The  work  was  in  progress,  and  HiUdah 
no  doabt  was  oonstaotly  on  the  spot,  arranemg  details 
with  joyful  interest.  One  day  tie  lif^ted  upon  the 
book  mddm  Uiere,  and  showed  it  to  Stiaphui,  who, 
after  reading  it,  told  the  king  about  it,  and  read  it 
to  him.  On  hearing  it  Joeiah  rent  his  clothes,  and 
•cut  hi  great  anxiety  to  make  inqniriee  about  it^ 
Hnldah,  a  prophetesa  living  in  the  tatv,  was  oonsulted. 
Her  answer  was  that  the  oity  would  be  visited  with 
the  pnnishments  mentioned  in  the  newly-foond  book, 
because  of  its  idobtry  and  sin,  but  that  Joeiah  would 
go  to  Itis  grave  in  peace.  (The  latter  rart  of  the  pre- 
dwtiw  was  obIy  partially  fulfilled.  Joeiah  did  not 
hve  to  see  the  aastmoticMi  of  tiia  oi^»  bat  he  died  in 
battle  with  HianKdi  Nedio.)  Dm  diseovery  at  the 
book  Ixou^t  to  a  head  the  Icm^ngi  fat  rduions 
reform.  Jodah  at  onoe  led  tiie  way  in  a  whomale 
dflstmotion  of  objects  oonneoted  with  pagan  worship ; 
and  with  these  were  included  many  of  the  aaootuanee 
in  which  Yahweh  had  beeo  woishipped  in  what  was 
then  nndsntood  to  be  an  nnwortn^  and  srimitiTe 
manner,  the  rites  bnng  soaroely  distinguisnable  in 
the  popular  mind  from  those  of  the  Canaanites.  He 
b^iao  with  Jadah  and  Jerosalem,  and  "  brouriit  all 
the  priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Jndah,  and  defiled  the 
high  places  where  the  priests  had  bamed  incense, 
fran  Oeba  to  Beersheha.  Bat  the  narrator  goes  on 
to  record  tiiat  he  penetrated  into  the  N.,  taking 
advantage  ot  the  weakness  of  Aatryria  to  assert  his 
enprmacy  diere  (2  K.  23i3-ao).  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, doubt  the  hiatorioity  of  this  passage.  Whether 
the  N.  was  inoladed  or  not,  it  is  dear  {hat  the  purging 
of  Jodah  was  carried  out  very  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  book  which 
HUkiah  discovered  was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  or 
a  portion  of  it  containing  laws.  All  the  leaden  in 
tiie  nfotm,  whioh  is  now  eaneialty  dssoribed  as  the 
DeateroDomio  leffmn,  were  Imbaea  with  tiie  spirit  of 
the  book,  so  that  there  grew  up  what  may  be  called 
a  Deuteronomio  sofao<J  of  thinkras  and  writers.  Jere- 
miah was  the  most  ocnepionons,  but  the  work  of  others 
IB  aeeo  in  the  Deuteronomio  redacti<Hifl  of  eariier 
writiius.  Hie  opinion  of  a  few  aohol&n,  however, 
dumld  be  meotioned,  that  the  dieoorexed  book  was 
onfy  a  abort  pn^etio  wamiiig  whioh  has  beMi  lost 
to  us,  iriiioh  lotMed  Tefbnning  snthnriasm,  and  that 
eariy  in  the  period  of  the  Edle  the  principles  of  the 
reform  found  expression  in  Deuteronomy,  the  thoughts 
and  language  ming  coloured  by  those  of  Jeremiah. 
The  outwaia  effects  of  the  reform  woe  great,  because 
it  was  carried  on  under  tiie  (rf  the  Ung.  eepecdally 
the  oentimtiaation  ot  all  vtHrship  in  tiie  Temple  hy  the 
destmotion  of  the  oountiy  sanctuaries.  But  the 
Beotenmomic  ideals  were,  after  all,  shared  by  only  a 
onal]  circle.  When  Joeiah  died  at  Megtddo,  uie  loyal 
sprits  loet  their  principal  support ;  and  when  the 
Qiahieaag  carried  off  Jehc^achin  and  the  best  elements 
in  Jodah,  some  of  the  populaoe  left  behind  thought 
that  Yahmh  had  foisaken  His  city,  and  many  of 
them  secretly  returned  to  pagan  praotioee  (Ewk.  85-18). 
On  tiie  otlier  hand,  the  supremaoy  of  Uie  Temple, 
efieoted  by  the  refcom,  led  many  to  the  fanatical 
belief  that,  amoe  Tahw^  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
Temple,  it  was  inoonoavahle  that  He  could  deliver 
op  His  people  to  the  enemy.  Thus  acquiescence  in 
the  extccnsis  <rf  the  reform  was  oompatible  with  a 


total  lack  of  true  religion,  and  was  largely  the  cause 
of  the  violent  opposition  from  which  Jeremiah  suffered. 
The  lapse  into  idolatry  of  those  who  carried  him  into 
E^ypt  nas  been  related  in  the  forwoing  Boction.  But 
the  refonn,  nevertiieless,  was  not  uie  o(»aplMe  faulure 
tiiat  it  seemed.  Those  who  had  drunk  m  its  spirit 
were  mostly  ammg  the  better  oiaases  who  had  beoi 
taken  to  Babvlon.  And  these  formed  the  seed  of  ^e 
Jewish  Charon  that  was  to  come. 

19.  The  Chronicler.— From  the  deaUi  of  Saul  till 
the  Babylonian  Exile  the  souroes  of  our  information 
have  been  the  Books  of  2  Sanitd  and  Kinga  and  the 
writings  of  the  pro^diets,  together  with  a  few  oOn- 
temporary  inscriptions  of  foreign  nations.  AJfter  the 
Exile  the  religious  teadieis  of  the  Jews,  in  their  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  Yahweh,  felt  that  aU  the  past 
history  of  the  nation  was  full  of  lessons  for  their  own 
day.  And  they  drew  out  these  lessons,  not  by  a 
■enes  oi  homiBee,  but  1^  rewriting  the  hiainy  in  lodi 
»  way  as  to  miJce  the  lessons  shine  man  dearly  out  of 
it.  This  was  done  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Deatero- 
DMnio  compilers  of  the  Boohs  of  Kings  and  of  earlier 
histories,  but  not  with  the  same  single-hearted  oon- 
ststenoy  as  the  post-exilio  writera.  They  read  their  own 
religioua  convictions  into  the  past,  and  thus  often  pro- 
dnoed  not  atriet  histtny,  bat  what  is  known  as  nitiimM&. 
didaotio  and  Imaginative  nanrative  baaed  on  hiBt<ny 
(pp.  264i..  314,  319).  Two  such  midrashim  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Ch.  1332,  2427  (RV  "oonunentarv").  With 
this  object  in  view  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
idealize  the  portraits  of  the  "  good "  kings,  and 
emphasise  the  activity  of  the  loyal  prophets  ana  priests 
of  Yahweh,  and  conversely  paint  in  the  darkest  colours 
all  that  fell  short  of  their  ideals.  It  is  probable  that 
they  possessed  some  traditions  with  a  good  historiosl 
basis  which  were  not  made  use  of  by  the  pre-ezitk> 
historians,  but  they  are  very  diflloult  to  determine. 

With  this  proviso  the  principal  addUioiu  to  the 
histoiy  of  the  kings  made  by  the  Chronioler  oan  now 
be  sketched.    (See  further  the  comm.  on  Clhronitlt».) 

In  1  C3l  1-9  a  series  al  genealogies  traces  the  rise 
of  the  diosMi  people  from  Adam.  Ch,  9  names  the 
principal  famines  resident  in  Jerusalem  after  tiie 
return  from  Exile.  The  death  of  ftanl  is  reUted  in 
ch.  10,  and  ttie  rest  of  the  first  book  is  oocnpied  with 
the  reign  of  David,  the  ideal  king.  The  bulk  of  it 
otmsists  ai  a  description  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Temple  wonhip  and  the  dnties  of  priwte  and  of  their 
assistants,  the  Levites.  These  arrangements  are 
leally  those  whioh  obtained  in  the  post-^ilio  Temple, 
and  in  that  respect  the  writer  provicue  us  with  valuable 
infMmation.  (A  "  Levite,"  for  example,  in  pre-exilio 
days  was  not  an  assistant,  inferior  to  a  priest ;  it  was 
a  title  of  a  priest.)  But  t^ey  are  all  ascribed  ideally 
to  the  devoted  care  and  forethought  of  David,  who, 
though  forUdden  by  Yahw^  to  bnikl  a  tunple  be- 
cause he  had  "  shed  much  Mood  upon  the  earUi " 
made  full  preparation  for  his  s(mi  SolomozL 

In  2  Ch.,  as  in  the  first  book,  many  comments  are 
added  on  the  moral  significance  of  events,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated  here  except  when  they  involve 
additional  narrative  materiaL  The  account  of  the 
reign  of  SolomoB  presents  no  serions  additimis.  After 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  the  Chronioler  oonflnes 
himself  to  tiie  history  of  Judah,  mentioning  the 
northern  kingdom  only  where  unavoidably  necessary. 
The  dismption  itseU  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  grievous  sin 
against  Yahweh,  and  all  the  northern  kings  were 
wicked  UBorpeis  who  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  sacred 
people.  Reboboam  strengthened  himself  against 
Lnael  hy  fortifying  several  towM  -round  Jenai  ~ 
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(II5-1S),  plaoiDfl  tbem  in  ohuge  his  tmnl^-^^t 
sons  (21-23).  The  app<»iitment  by  Jwoboam  of 
non-Leritioai  priests  tnroughoat  his  kiiigdom,  to  the 
exolnsion  of  tne  trae  priests,  made  the  latter,  with 
Ihs  Leritee,  flock  to  JodaJi  (13-16).  Jeioboam  is 
further  diarged  with  erecting  ima|;ee  not  only  of  balls, 
but  sJso  of  eatyrs,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  priestly 
law  in  Lev.  17?.  When  Shishak  raided  Jodab,  the 
prophet  Shemaiah  declared  that  it  was  because  oi 
the  lina  of  ihe  nati<Hi.  And  when  king  and  princes 
humbled  UiemBehres,  Yahweh  told  the  prophet  that 
He  would  not  allow  Shishak  to  destroy  them  and  their 
oity  (122-8).  To  AUJah  is  aaoribed  a  victory  over 
Jeroboam.  Before  the  battle  he  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  enemy.  Jeroboam  sorrounded  the  army  of 
Jndih,  but  when  they  cried  to  Yahw^,  and  the 
priests  blew  with  the  tnimpeta,  Israel  was  rontod  in 
panio  (13).  In  the  reipi  of  An,  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
came  to  fight  him  at  Mareshah ;  but  when  Asa  cried 
to  Yahweh  He  smote  the  enemy,  and  they  fled,  and 
Jndah  won  great  spoil  (149-15).  Then  a  prophet, 
Asariah,  son  of  Odea>  addressed  them,  and  enoouraged 
tiiem  to  maintain  tbo  pore  worship  of  Yahweh.  So 
Am  ranoYed  Uie  ab<miinatioui  from  his  kingdom,  and 
all  Judah  entered  into  a  oorenant  to  Borre  Yahw^ 
(I61-1S).  Bat  when  Asa  paid  Ihe  Aranueans  to  attack 
Baasfaa,  he  was  rebuked  ^  a  prophett  Jehu*  son  of 
Hanani,  for  not  trusting  in  YahwL  Asa  put  him 
in  prison,  "  and  oppressed  some  of  the  people  at  the 
same  time^"  And  wheo  he  was  diseased  in  his  feet, 
he  Bong^t  not  Yahweh  but  the  jdmioians  (167-12)1 
Tha  snooessea  of  the  leign  of  JehousphBt,  hinted  at 
in  2  K.,  are  enlarged  uptm.  He  set  garrisons  in  the 
fenced  cities.  He  removed  the  high  plaoes  and  oaAAim, 
and  sent  princes  and  Lerites  through  Judah  to  teach, 
"  having  the  book  of  the  law  of  Yshweh  with  th^  " 
(17i-9)^  The  Philistines  and  Arabians  became  tribu- 
tary to  him.  and  the  army  was  organized  (10-19). 
When  he  letamed  from  helping  Ahab  at  Bamoth- 
^lead,  Jdlin,  son  of  Hanani,  rebuked  him  :  "  Shooldest 
ukou  help  the  wicked,  and  love  them  that  hate  Yah- 
weh T  "  fl9i-3).  Jehoehaphat  converted  the  people  to 
Uie  worship  ca  Yahweh  '  from  Beersheba  to  the  hill 
country  m  Ephraim."  and  be  appointed  jodges 
throoghont  the  oouDtrr,  charging  tnem  to  jnoge 
righteoDsly,  and  placed  them  under  command  oE 
Amaiiah  the  loiest  in  leUgious,  and  Zebadiah  in 
ofvil,  matters  u-ii).  A  great  tziumjdi  is  leoorded 
over  Ammon,  Hoab,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ht,  Seir. 
Jehosbaphat  prayed  to  Yidiweh,  and  Jahasiel,  a  Levite, 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  declared  that  Yaiweh  would  • 
fight  and  Jndah  should  stand  still  and  watch  it.  Two  ol 
the  Leviticol  idioirs  sang  praise  to  God.  and  when  the 
enemy  w«nt  toiiih  in  the  morning  ^ba^  aang  again. 
And  uie  enennr  tamed  and  killed  moh  tnher  to  a  man, 
so  th&t  Jodah  oarried  off  great  spoiL  They  blessed 
Yahweh  in  the  valley  of  Beracah  ("  BlesHmff  "),  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  singing  with  }0^  (2O1-30V. 
But  when  Jehosbaphat  alUed  mmsetf  with  Ahazian 
of  Israel,  he  was  rebuked  hy  a  prophet.  Elieier,  bod 
ot  DodaTahn,  and  as  a  punishmoDt  the  flert  which 
he  had  boitt  was  destroyed  (35-37).  Tbo  wioked- 
neas  of  Jehonuil,  who  had  married  Athaliah,  is  dwelt 
upon.  On  his  aooession  be  killed  all  his  brothers  and 
several  ptinoes.  For  this,  and  for  his  idolatries,  he 
was  rebuked  in  a  lettw  from  Elijah,  who  told  him  that 
Judah  would  be  smitten  with  a  plague^  and  he  would 
die  I9  f^ttvotia  siokneM  The  nulisones  and  Arabians 
broke  mto  Jerusalem  and  oarried  off  his  treosnrce,  and 
the  whole  royai  {amily  exoepi  his  youngest  son. 
Alwciah  (hem  oallsd  J^oahai^ ;  and  he  thm  died  aa 


Elijah  had  predicted  (21 2-4.1 1-20).  Joash.  ato  the 
death  of  tiie  good  priest  Jehoiada,  eotioed  by  the 
princes  of  Jutuh,  relapsed  into  idolatry.  He  would 
itot  listen  to  prophets  who  rebuked  him ;  and  when 
Zechaiiah,  eon  of  Jehoiada,  did  so,  be  oommanded 
him  to  be  stoned ;  and  Zechariah,  when  dying,  cried, 
"Yahweh  look  upcw  it  and  require  it"  (2417-22). 
When  Alimriah  was  about  to  fight  the  Edomitee  he 
hired  100,000  mm  from  Israel,  out  at  the  advioe  of 
a  prophet  diranissed  them,  ^oeased  at  this,  they 
attacked  and  looted  many  cities  on  their  way  home 
(255-10,13).  After  his  victory  over  Edom  he  brought 
hack  their  idols  and  wonhipped  them.  For  this  ho 
was  rebuked  by  a  prophet,  out  he  Biksooed  him  oon- 
temptuouflly  (14-16).  The  successes  of  Usdah  are 
reoorded  in  some  detaiL  In  the  days  of  Zecduuiah, 
a  seer,  he  soog^t  Yahweh  and  prospered.  Philiattne^ 
Arabians,  and  Ammonftes  were  delated.  He  fbrtifled 
Jerusalem,  and  encouraged  husbandry  hy  providing 
towers  and  cisterns  in  uncultivated  districts.  He  alao 
equipped  the  army  with  new  armour  and  weapooa* 
inolucung  engines  to  shoot  arrows  and  greet  atones. 
But.  poud  <K  his  suooeeses,  he  dared  to  usurp  a  priestly 
Amotion  in  attonpting  to  bum  inoeipse  in  the  TemplcL 
a«frw>ii  the  priest  rebuked  him ;  and  when  he  persisted 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  and  fled  from  the  sacred 
buikling  (26).  JethUD  continued  his  father's  prosperity. 
He  buut  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  and  subdued  the 
Ammonites  (273-6).  In  the  reign  of  Afaax  the  attack 
made  upon  Judah  by  Pekah  at  Israel  and  Kesin  of 
Aram  it  reoorded  aa  a  poniahment  for  unAuthfulneBS 
to  Yahweh.  But  when  Fekah  was  carrying  oB  mai^ 
captives,  Oded,  a  prophet,  rebuked  him  and  bade  him* 
send  the  oaptirea  naok.  Then  "  certain  of  the  heads 
of  the  children  of  Ephraim  "  insisted  that  this  ahoold 
be  done.  So  ihey  clothed  and  fed  them,  and  placing 
"  all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  asses,"  Iwoua^t  them  ba^ 
as  far  as  Jericho  (281-15).  The  appeal  which  Ahax 
made  to  Assyria  for  help  is  stated  to  have  been  due 
not  to  the  Syro-Ephraimite  peril,  but  to  a  defeat  by 
the  Edomitea  and  the  capture  of  several  bender  towns 
by  the  Philistines  (1&-19).  He  reforms  set  on  foot 
HenUsh  are  related  at  length,  together  with  the 
activity  oi  the  devoted  priests  and  Levites,  the  joyful 
music,  and  the  sacrifices  ofFered  when  the  Temple  was 
cleansed  from  the  poUation  oi  the  idolatries  «  Ahas 
(293-36).  All  JudiA,  and  even  the  lailhfal  in  Ephrahu 
and  Mananwh  and  "  all  brael,"  were  then  snnmumed 
to  Jentsalem,  and  the  Passover  was  observed  with 
great  joy,  in  the  aeoond  month  (as  allowed  by  the 
priestly  law^,  becaose  the  priests  had  not  sanctified 
themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the  people  had 
not  assembled  in  time,  for  the  correct  diUe  m  the  first 
month.  Some  from  Inael  had  not  sanotified  themselvee 
at  all :  hot  Heo^iah  prayed  to  Yahwdi  to  panlm  this 
irregolaiity  (80).  The  courses  of  prieste  and  Levites 
were  then  app^ted  in  accordance  with  the  priestly 
law,  and  vast  quantities  of  tithes  and  offerings  pooled 
in  from  the  people  (31).  The  strengthniing  of  Jeru- 
salem in  view  of  Sennacherib's  attach  is  described 
^2-8).  Muaiseh  is  recorded  to  have  suffered 
Divine  pnoishmMit  for  his  pi^nanism.  The  Asevrians 
oarried  him  in  chains  to  Babvlon.  But  there  ne  re- 
pented, and  Yahweh  "  brooght  him  again  to  Jeru- 
salem unto  his  kingdom."  (Whether  the  Chronider 
pictured  Judah  as  governed  by  two  kings,  or  whether 
he  supposed  that  AinoQ^  or  Josiah.  temporuily  abdi- 
cated in  Manasseh's  favour,  is  not  clear.)  Bonstated 
on  the  tiirone.  he  fortified  Jerusalem,  and  appointed 
military  oaptains  in  the  fenced  cities.  He  um  tried 
to  atone  for  his'fomiM  paganuq;!  by  lenumng  all  Ae 
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objeot«  of  idtdatrooB  wotriih)  idiidi  he  had  pboed  in 
the  capit&l  (33ii-i9).  In  tne  Boooant  ot  the  nston- 
tkm  ot  the  'Femple  by  JotUh  it  is  stated  that  the 
woAm^  vere  placed  under  the  saperintendenoe  oi 
Levitee  (34i3-i3).  The  oelebntHHi  of  the  PaaBorei 
meoticraed  in  2  K.  is  defloribed  in  fall  prieetl;  detail 
(35I-I9).  The  account  of  Joaiah'a  dealinga  with 
Keoho  u  rapaoded.  Necdio  warned  him  inm  God 
not  to  interfere  with  hia  adranoe,  but  Jo^ah  would  not 
listen ;  he  disgoiaed  himself,  but  was  wounded.  The 
dirges  sung  at  hie  death  were  repeated  till  the  writer*! 
day  (20-25).  "The  tragic  history  of  the  last  four  kin^ 
(4  Jndah  IB  abridged  {3&z-2i),  and  the  hook  closes 
with  the  decree  <d  Cyrus  permitting  tiie  retnm  of  the 
JewB  from  Babylott,  which  is  repeated  in  Ber.  I1-3 
(362rf.). 

2ft.  ne  Bdb.— Of  the  pooier  olaaeM  who 
carried  to  Babylon  we  hear  almort  nothing  The 
exikfl  were,  in  general,  planted  in  ookmies ;  an  instauoe 
of  this  is  seen  at  Tel<abib,  by  the  river  Chebar.  near 
Nippur,  where  EWkiel  worked  (Ez^  li.  Sis).  They 
were  well  treated,  being  allowed  to  poaocas  hooaee 
of  their  own  (81.  I2x~7,  Jer.  295),  to  majry  (Jer. 
296,  &ek.  24x8),  and  to  make  mooc^  (tee  la.  66i£., 
ZedL  69-11).  There  are  indicatiraa,  howerw,  that 
Bome,  proheMy  the  poor,  suffered  huah  tzw^eot 
f  Is.  143, 476).  A  pathetic  l0D|png  for  Zion  is  expressed 
m  Ps.  137,  and  a  feeling  of  despair  in  Esek.  37ii ; 
bat  such  anguish  was  probably  oMifined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  few  religions  patriots  who  seiaed  the  first 
cmtoitiinity  to  return.  Among  the  ezika  wm  to- 
onided  the  Temple  priests,  who  had  become  |iart  (rf 
the  hi^est  aristooraoy  of  Jndah  by  generations  of 
wealtii  and  [weetige.  Bcme  of  them  now  bosied  them- 
selves with  oollMting  and  codifying,  and  pertiaps 
shaping  for  fatore  use,  the  ritual  laws  which  must 
have  jmevailed  in  the  worship  at  the  Temple  before 
its  &U,  hot  had  been  handed  down  orally  and  not 
committed  to  writing.  Some  of  these  appear  in  the 
HOuMa  Code  (Lev.  17-26).  And  Ezekiel,  perhaps 
somewhat  earlier,  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  visitm 
m  ideal  i^o^ramme  of  worship  and  oiganizatifm  for 
the  oonununity  when  it  shooul  return  to  Jenis^em 
|Eeek.  40--48),  At  the  same  time  many  minds  were 
nabibiog  ideas  from  Babylonian  aatrolo^  and  mytho- 
logy, which  afterwards  showed  traces  wid^y  in  Jewish 
liteiataie. 

Some  thirty  yeais  passed,  in  wiiich  KebuohadresEar 
died  and  was  saooeeded  by  some  weak  rulers,  none  ot 
whom  reigned  long.  Two  of  them  find  mention  in 
the  OT— Amil-Hardnk  (EvU-Merodaob,  2  K.  2627) 
and  Nwiglissar  ^Neigal-sharezer,  Jer.  393,13).  In 
656  Nabimaid  (Qjl  l^bonidos)  aaoended  the  throne. 
Ea^  in  his  leign  he  was  harassed  by  the  Ifodes.  But 
iba  danxer  was  averted,  for  C^rus,  king  of  Ansban, 
who  had  already  made  himself  maister  of  Elam,  de- 
feated AstTOges,  to  whom  the  Hedes  were  at  that  time 
subject.  He  and  his  troo^  were  betrayed  to  Qyrus, 
whose  banner  the  Modes  jmned.  At  about  Uiia  time 
appeared  among  the  exiles  the  unnamed  poet-prophet 
vnbae  message  u  contained  in  la.  40-48.  He  declared 
that  Cpna  was  Yahwdi'fe  chosen  instmment  to  deliver 
the  exiles,  and  that  the  victories  which  he  had  already 
won  shewed  that  the  predictions  of  deliverance  from 
Babykoi  uttered  by  earlier  prophets  were  about  to 
be  fulfilled.  In  &  646  Cyrus  became  master  of  Lydia 
and  its  king,  Croesus,  by  the  fall  of  Sardis ;  and  at 
last,  in  539,  he  was  free  to  attack  Babylon,  with  which 
tfditk  had  been  in  aUianoe.  Belnhr-usui  (Bdshaczar, 
Ban  fit*),  the  sod  of  Nabtuaaid,  vaa  defeated ;  Kniai 
opmed  itii  gates  to  Cynu,  and        Bai^cu  was  taken 


without  a  bktw,  Nabnnaid,  who  waa  hated  by  many  of 
his  people,  having  been  tiirown  mto  priscu.  Thus  the 
exiles  rassed  from  Bab^onian  into  Hedo-Persian  hands. 

21.  Jutoan  HMofjr  In  the  Persian  Periods— The 
OT  records  now  carry  the  reader  back  to  Jerusalem. 
The  sources  for  the  history  are  scanty  and  obscure, 
but  some  valuable  information  is  afforded  in  the  Books 
of  Haggai  and  Zeoh.  1-8,  and  in  portions  of  Ezra^Ne- 
hemia^^  The  cylinder  of  Cyrus  relating  his  aohieve- 
mentfl  (part  ot  whidi  is  teanalated  in  EBi  453)  shows 
that  in  rehgioiiB  matters  he  adopted  a  paoific  policy 
towards  the  vanquished.  But  it  ^vee  no  definite 
support  to  the  decree  ascribed  to  him  in  Esx.  I1-4. 
allowing  the  return  of  the  Jewish  axUes  and  tho  re- 
building ot  the  Temple  (see  below).  It  is  probable 
that  a  lew,  bat  only  a  few,  of  them  responded  to  the 
eall  in  Is.  4ftio  to  flee  from  Babylon,  and  throw  in 
their  lot  with  those  who  had  been  left  in  Jodaa,  iriiose 
numbers  must  1^  then  have  been  oonBiderably  in- 
creased. They  managed  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable in  "  panelled  nouses  "  before  the^  shewed  an^ 
leal  in  rebuilding  the  Temj^  and  reviving  the  sacn- 
ficial  worship  ot  Yahweh.  This  called  fortik  ringing 
rebokes  from  tkb  raophet  Haggai,  irito,  aided  hy  an- 
ottier  looiAet,  Zeonanah,  roused  them  to  thdr  dnW. 
A  fanune  and  dtou^t  wmo  troaUing  them,  which, 
Haggai  declared,  were  a  poniduneafe  for  their  slack- 
ness. The  slaoknesa  may  have  been  par^  due  to 
political  unrest.  When  the  suooesaor  of  C^rus,  the 
oruel  and  despotic  Cambyaes,  died,  the  govetnment 
was  thrown  into  oonioBiim  by  GaumAta,  irao  daimed 
to  be  Smerdis,  the  brother  w  Ounbyaes,  and  also  fay 
other  pretenders ;  and  Judsa,  being  a  Persian  pro- 
vince, may  have  suffered.  But .  order  wai^  at  last 
restored  by  Darius,  son  of  Hprstaspes,  when  he  took 
the  thnme  in  622-1.  And  in  bis  seotmd  year  the 
bnild^  ot  the  Tem^e  was  begun,  some  three  weeks 
after  okmai'*  appeal  (Hag.  Ii,i3),  and,  aoo(»ding  to 
Ear.  613,  DTOUf  ht  to  some  di«ree  of  completion  in  foar 
yeam.  (On  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  see 
pp.  323f.,  673f.) 

The  Chronicler  (whose  compilation  00m prises  1  and 
2  Ch.,  Eia-.,  Neh.)  gives  a  narrative  of  events  before 
the  appearance  of  Huaggai ;  but  this,  like  his  accounts 
of  pre-exilic  evMits,  must  be  treated  tot  historical 
purposes  with  reserve.  The  decree  of  Qprus,  permit- 
ting the  return  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  (Ear. 
I1-4),  is  ooudied  in  the  language  of  a  sinoerei^  mono- 
theistio  worahipper  of  Yahweh,  which  he  certainly  was 
not.  She^baazar, "  the  prince  of  Judah,"  accompanied 
by  returning  exiles,  brought  back  the  vessels  which 
had  been  taken  horn  tiie  Temple  (s-n)-  But  then 
Sheshbazzar  disappears  from  the  narrative,  and 
Zerubbabel  ns  named  as  the  leader  of  more  than 
49,000  retnming  exiles  (2),  and  as  the  civil  govmuv, 
aided  by  Joshua  (Jeshua),  the  high  priest  Under 
their  authority  an  altar  for  burnt-offering  was  at  once 
erected,  and  the  Festival  ,of  Booths  was  celebrated 
(3i-5).  Contrast,  however,  the  statement  in  Neh. 
8x3-18.  Thm,  with  timber  brought  from  Lebanon, 
and  shipped  hy  Tyrians  to  Joppa,  a  beginning  was 
made  of  the  new  Temple  (37-i3)-  But  no  soonar  was 
the  foundation  laid  wiUi  great  rejoicing  than  the 
aliens,^  the  descendants  ot  those  whom  Bsariiaddon 
had  transported  to  Samaria,  asked  leave  to  take  part 
in  the  budding,  which  was  refused.  They  retaliated 
by  hindering  the  work — how  is  not  stated — tall  the 
second  year  of  Darius  (4z-s,34)-  AH  this  is  of  very 
doubtful  historioity,  as  also  the  aoooont  (in  63-814) 
of  tiie  events  fb&bwing  the  sueoeasful  pxeadiiog  of 
Haggai  and  Zedhaiiah— is.  the  <^nsdti<m  of  TMtenai, 
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the  Persian  govomor  of  Syria,  and  others,  their  a^qieal 
to  Darius  by  letter,  the  Beuoh  in  the  arohtree  by 
whioh  Darius  kanit  of  the  previoua  deoree  of  Qjmu^ 
and  liiB  ooDseqaeat  r^ly  that  every  possiUe  aasistBitoe 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Jews,  not  only  in  building 
&eilitiea,  but  even  in  material  for  saorifioe.  Some 
modem  irriters  go  bo  far  as  to  doobt  whether  there 
was  any  letnm  £n»n  Babylcm  at  all,  and  think  that 
Ha^rai  and  Zeohariah  preached  simply  to  the  remnant 
(aeeJiag.  I13.14,  23,  and  ef.  Neh.  I3)  whom  Nebn- 
oiwdtezKar  had  left  behind.  Bat  it  is  more  probable 
that,  tiKHigh  there  was  no  imposing  return  saoh  aa 
Bzr.  2  relates,  yet  that  some  of  the  exiles  who  were 
oppressed  and  heartbroken  in  Babylon  oame  baok  from 
bme  to  time  and  in  small  gronps.  a  poor  and  pious 
company,  and  with  them  a  good  many  of  the  pnesta. 
At  leaat  one  contribution  was  sent — and  there  may 
have  been  several — ^firom  Babylon  by  the  hand  of  the 
Jews  (Zeoh.  610  f.) ;  and  oommonioMioa  ma  kept  op* 
•nd  waa  probably  frequent,  between  the  exiles  and 
Jenualem  (Neh.  la). 

The  hig^  ht^es  whioh  the  prophets  had  rested  upon 
the  governorship  of  Zenibbabel  and  the  eooleeiaatMal 
rule  of  Joshua  (Hag.  233,  Zeoh.  3L  612!)  were  dis- 
appointed. The  period  following  tiie  dedioation  <d 
the  l^ide  in  016-516  waa  me  (rf  deotine,  aa  ahown 
in  the  writing  called  "  MalaohL"  The  eoontey  waa 
harassed  by  Edomite  raids  (M^  la-s);  the  priests 
were  cormpt,  and  the  people  oonaequently  shewed  a 
rebdOions  distaste  fra  religious  observances  wd  re- 
quirements, Mid  even  foreign  oalts  were  begirming  to 
appear  n«-2i7).  No  more  is  heard  of  Zerabbabel; 
tt  IS  unlikely,  therefore,  that  his  rule  was  brilliant 
w  noterorthy.  He  waa  soooeeded  by  govemora  who 
made  themselvee  bordeosome  to  the  people  (Neh. 
013),  and  -who  were  probably  not  Jewish  bnt  Persian. 
Apart  from  such  indioations  this  period  of  the  history 
is  a  Uank. 

The  scene  opens  again  with  events  in  the  reogn  trf 
Artazerxes.  Ezr.  47-33  contains  an  Aramaic  frag- 
ment of  narrative,  inserted  too  early  by  the  oompiler, 
showing  that  an  attempt  waa  made  to  reboild  the 
city  walls.  An  appeal  waa  lodged  at  the  PMsian 
court  by  several  persons,  including  some  of  the  aliens 
in  the  Samaritan  territory,  in  reply  to  whioh  Artaxerxee 
forbade  the  building  of  Uie  walls,  whioh  was  accord- 
ingly stopped  "  by  force  and  power."  Who  took  the 
lead  in  this  attempt,  to  build  is  not  stated.  It  may  have 
been  a  report  of  these  ooourronoee  whioh  leaehed 
Nehcmiah  (Neh.  I3),  bat  Ubin  is  only  oonjeetnre.  It 
fa  not  even  certain  whether  the  Artazerxes  named  in 
Bar.  4  is  the  same  as  that  in  Ne^  2i.  This,  however, 
is  proI»bIe,  and  aJso  that  it  is  Artaxerxes  1  Longi- 
manus  (465-424),  not,  as  some  recent  writers  have 
aumested,  Artaxerxee  11  Hnemon  (404-361). 

Klore  1^  arrival  at  Nehemiah  a  nanative  dea&ig 
with  Ezra's  wttA  is  contained  In  Est.  7-10.  Opinions 
still  differ  so  widdy  about  him  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
speak  with  oonfidenoe.  Some  place  his  work  after 
Nehemiah's  sojonra  in  Jerusalem ;  others  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  whole  account  of  him,  holding  that 
he  is  an  imaginary  figure  by  which  the  CbrcHucler 
represented  in  mlarash  the  aims  and  spirit  of  the 
Jndsism  of  that  age.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  Ezra  was  a  real  person,  a  priest  who  retomed 
firom  Batn^lon  and  had  considerable  indaenoe  in  press- 
ing the  cMims  of  the  priestly  law.  On  this  basis  the 
compiler  has  bnilt  his  narrative,  as  follows :  Ezra,  a 
priest  and  scribe,  was  invested  by  Artaxerxee  with 
an  aatbority,  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  whioh  is  repre- 
sented as  almoat  aa^ieme,  and  loaded  with  gifta,  that 


he  mig^t  establish  in  Jenualem  according  to  the  Iaw 
the  wordiip  oi  hia  God,  whom  the  Idng's  decree  styles 
"  God  at  Isra^"  "  God  of  Jeruaalam/'  and  "  God  of 
faeaTBQ*'  (7X-26).  At  this  point  oooota  a  passage 
(737-915)  written  in  the  first  person,  as  thoogh  drawn 
from  a  diary  or  other  dooam«it  written  by  E/m  bint- 
Belt  It  deeoribea  his  aiiangnnents  for  the  }Oumeij 
across  the  desert,  with  a  large  number  ci  exilea,  in- 
cluding Levitee  and  Nethinim  for  the  Tem|de  aernosi 
They  started  bum  the  rivw  of  Ahava,  and,  in  a^fte  oS 
carrying  rich  tMaaore  and  having  declined  a  mmtair 
eeoort,  were  kept  safe  by  God  from  eoemiee  and 
marauders.  On  arrival,  they  paid  the  treasures  into 
the  Temple  funds  (7a7Ss6).  Bat  Bsra  now  leant 
from  some  of  the  Jewish  princes  that  a  large  nam  bar 
of  Jews  had  married  foreign  women.  He  waa  thrown 
into  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  shame,  and  at  Uie  evening 
oblation  he  made  a  solemn  confession  to  God  in  the 
name  d  the  people  (9).  Hm  sequel  is  then  described 
by  the  oranpUn  A  general  assembly  was  called, 
wnioh  met  in  an  open  square  in  a  downpour  of  rain, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  appcont  {ninoes  to  investigate  the 
cases  ot  foreign  mamage.  The  narrative,  whatever 
was  the  part  played  by  Ezra,  reflects  the  nationalisi, 
paitioalariBt  attitude  of  the  leli^poas  seottom  of  tha 
omnmnnlty. 

And  thia  aeal  for  the  priestly  law  ia  ahown  In  aoothef 
narrative  about  Bzra,  placed  by  the  compiler  in  Neh.  8 
— i>.  when  Ndkemish  was  in  JemsiJeni.  At  the 
request  of  the  people  Ezra  read  to  them  the  law, 
standing  on  a  wooden  pla^rm,  artd  they  were  deeply 
impreased  witii  what  tbey  beard.  Finding  that  the 
kw  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  VeiUnita  Booths 
in  that  very  month,  they  celebrated  it  witii  great  joy. 
It  is  idle  to  conjecture  why  aitd  whither  Ezra  retired, 
if  he  did  retire,  from  pubho  lifo  between  the  foregoing 
incident  and  this.  The  literary  ocmdition  of  the 
books  Ezr.-Neh.  forbids  any  ouonological  arrange- 
ment of  Ezra's  actavity.  He  is  introduced  yet  once 
again  (N^  I236)  as  leading  one  (A  the  two  companies 
much  walked  In  prooessioa  on  the  city  wail  at  ita 
dedication. 

Smnewbat  toxm  oonfidenoe  can  be  plaoed  in  tiie  ataty 

erf  NehemiflJi.    Parts  of  it  (1-75,  IS4-3Z)  are 

written  in  the  first  person,  and  have  ^e  appearaaoe^ 
few  the  most  part,  of  coming  from  his  own  hand. 

Nehemiah,  a  Jew.  and  cnpbearer  of  Artaxecxea, 
heard  at  Shushan  (Dan.  83*}  (tt  the  rained  wmditioa  of 
the  walls  of  Jenualem,  and  m  hia  grief  he  attend  an 
earnest  prayer  to  Tahweh  (1).  He  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  Jenualem  to  restore  tJie  walls  (2i-8).  At  a  later 
point  he  mentions  incidentally  that  he  was  given  the 
status  of  governor  of  Jndah  (O14).  On  his  arrival  he 
inspected  the  walls  by  ni^t,  and  tiien  persoaded  the 
Jews  to  bedn  the  work,  m  smte  of  the  oppoatioa  of 
SanbaUat  tba  Kxonite,  Tolnah  "  the  slave "  the 
Ammonite,  and  Geehem  tiie  AraUan  (29-30),  who  wen 
I»obaUy  mem  hers  of  the  mixed  "  Samaritan  "  com- 
munity in  the  N.,  who  had  previously  been  refoeed 
participaldcai  In  the  building  of  the  Temide  (aooordiDg 
to  Ezr.  4r-5),  and  had  alriady  snooeesnilly  hindend 
the  building  of  the  city  walls  (Ezr.  47-33V  These 
enemiea  exhausted  every  effort  to  hinder  the  wort 
After  mockery,  whioh  hurt  no  one  (N^  4i-6),  thejr 
gathered  an  army  for  attack ;  bnt  Nehemiah,  heariiu 
loi  it,  provided  all  the  builders  witii  weapons.  Han 
stood  ready  to  fifdtt,  while  the  other  half  worked 
rapidly  (47-23).  Force  having  failed,  the  enemv 
tamed  to  fraud.  Pour  times  they  invited  N^emiah 
to  a  oonferenoe,  hoping  to  kill  him.  On  the  fifth  occa- 
sion SanbaUat  suggested  khat  the  boiUiiurof  the  ifall 
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would  be  interpreted  by  the  Persian  Idnx  aa  an  afctempt 
at  lebelliOD,  in  order  to  make  Nehemiah  king.  But 
STeheniiah  saw  throu^  the  plot,  and  boldly  refused 
to  hare  anything  to  do  with  them.  Yet  another 
attempt  by  a  certain  ShemaiiiJi,  who  invited  Nehemiah 
to  hifw  ia  the  Temple,  ainoe  Ttfl"A»nn«  were  intending 
to  attack  him,  also  Aulod  (61-14).  Tho  walls  were 
oompleted  in  m^-two  days,  to  the  disappointment  ol 
the  eoemy,  who  had  many  allies  in  Jerusalem  (15-19). 
The  joyful  cerem<Hiy  at  tbe  dedumtion  ia  described  in 
1227-43,  *nd  arrangements  were  maxtd  tea  tlw  aafe 
custody  of  the  ff^tes  (7i-3). 

After  this  preliminary  woik  Nehemiah  took  the  lead 
in  shapiiig  we  religioos  life  and  ocntBtitutim  of  tbe 
eommoDity.  He  found  that  many  q£  the  wwl^ 
Jews  bad  takm  poor  Jews  into  slaveiy  £u  debt.  He 
persuaded  them  to  release  them,  and  declared  that 
duiing  the  twelve  years  of  his  govemorahip  he  had 
takca  care  not  to  make  his  maintenanoe  a  burden  on 
the  people,  as  former  goTemora  had  done  (5).  During 
these  years  public  spirit  had  been  so  far  moulded 
thai  the  people  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant, 
sealed  by  their  princes,  Levites,  and  priests,  with 
Kehemiah'a  name  at  the  head.  After  a  general  oath 
to  keep  God's  commandmeote  they  bound  themselves 
to  contract  no  foreign  marriages,  to  refuse  trs£Bo  on 
ttie  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  sawed  seventh  year  as 
commanded  in  the  Law,  to  pay  the  poll-tax  of  one- 
third  of  a  shekel  for  the  Temple,  ancl  regular  finst- 
fruits,  fintlings,  and  tithes  (93S-IO39). 

Ncliemiah  returned  to  Artaxerxes  when  his  period 
of  govemorship  had  expired,  and  disloyal  jjews  at 
oace  took  advantage  of  his  absence.  Th'e  worst 
offender  was  Eliashib  the  priest,  who  bad  entered 
into  collosion  with  Tobiah  and  given  him  a  chambw 
in  the  Temple  court.  And  Eliashib's  grandson 
(named  Manasseh,  if  we  can  partially  follow  a  confused 
notice  iu  Jcsephus)  had  mairied  Sanballst's  daughter. 
Nehemiah  also  found  that  the  Levites  had  not  been 
paid  thnr  does,  and  had  consequently  deserted  the 
Temple  and  gone  into  the  country ;  the  Sabbath  was 
profaned  by  utbour  and  traffic  ;  and  Jews  were  again 
marrying  forei^  women,  and  their  children  could  not 
speak  tlw  Jewish  language  correctly.  N^emiah,  who 
was  evidently  possessed  of  anthcnify,  dealt  with  these 
abases  in  a  very  stem  and  foroible  manner  (13). 
Sabeeqneot  faistor^  shows  that  the  ocHumunity  for  toe 
most  part  adopted  this  pidiqr  of  exdnsiTeneaaL  Union 
with  the  Samaritans  became  iuoieasingl^  impossible, 
and  at  a  later  date  (Josephas,  AtU.  XL  viii  4,  places  it 
as  lato  as  the  time  of  AJexaiider)  the  establishmeiit  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  on  Jit.  Qerixim  made  tJie  schiam 
final 

little  is  known  erf  Jud»an  history  in  the  last  oentuiy 
of  tbe  Persian  Empire^  But  it  must  have  been  a 
time  of  much  sofiering.  Li  the  long  conflict  with 
Egypt,  Persian  armiee  must  frequentlv  have  ovt^rrun 
Jadsea,  and  Artaxerxes  III  Ochns  fonsnt  fierce  battles 
in  Syria  itseU.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  sided  with 
Egypt,  stnoe  he  is  said  to  have  transported  some  of 
them  («.  361)  to  Hyroania  and  Babylonia.  His 
notorioos  generaJ,  Bagoas,  oppressed  them  with  taxee, 
sod  roused  their  fury  by  storing  the  Temple.  He 
killed  Oohus,  and  placed  Darius  III  Codomannus  on 
the  throne,  a  weak  king  who  was  easily  overcome  by 
tiiegreat  conqueror  Alexander. 

22.  Jews  In  Egypt  In  tlw  P«ntan  Psrlod.— Jews  had 
fband  their  way  to  Egypt  from  various  causes  at 
difieient  dates,  fflaehak  no  doubt  tock  some  prisoners 
iHisn  he  attadced  Bdioboam,  HezdEiah  made  allianoes 
with  Egyp^  and  Judasns  ivobably  took  refuge  there 


when  the  Assyrians  overran  the 'country.  When  Neoho 
took  Jehoahaz  captive,  some  nobtoe  or  other  officials 
must  have  been  t«ken  with  htm.  And  Egypt  was 
again  a  convenient  refuge  at  the  time  of  the  Chaldean 
invaaioQ.  The  letter  of  Pseudo-Aristeas  definitely 
stated  that  Jews  were  sent  to  Ekypt  to  help  Psam- 
meticuB,  doubtleee  the  second  <^  that  name  (wS-588), 
in  his  campaign  afwiost  the  Ethiopians,  and  that  many 
came  later  with  the  Persians.  Shortly  after  the  foil 
of  Jerusalem  (5S6}JoW8  wore  found  already  settled 
at  Migd<^  on  the  NE.  border,  at  Noph  (Memphis),  and 
in  PathroB  in  Upper  Egypt  (Jer.  44i,  4614) :  and 
Johanan.  son  of  Kareah,  carried  ofi  many,  including 
Jeremiah,  to  Tahpanhea  (Daphns)  on  the  E,  frontier. 
Lastly,  Assuan  pi^yn  show  tiukt  a  milituy  ocAmy 
ot  Jews,  established  at  the  ftwtrees  town  ol  Teb 
(Elephantine)  in  the  S.  of  ^«ypt,  had  worshipped 
Yahu  (Yahweh)  in  a  temple  oftneir  own  "  ainoe  the 
time  of  the  E^ptian  kings."  The  temple  had  been 
spared  by  Cambyses  when  he  conquered  Egypt  in 
525,  but  was  destroyed  by  Egyptian  priesto  in  410, 
during  the  temporsiy  abenioe  of  the  satr^,  Aisham. 
JedcMuah,  the  Jewish  head  of  the  colony,  and  "  his 
companions  the  priests,"  wrote  to  Bagoas,  who  was 
tiien  governor  of  Judfea,  to  Johanan  the  high  priest 
(cf.  Neh.  1222 ;  Joeephus,  AiU.  XL  viu  1)  and  the  other 
Jerusalem  priests,  and  to  Ostanes,  brother  of  Anani, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  Jews.  But  they  received  no 
answer.  From  that  time  therv  had  mourned  and  fasted, 
and  ooold  not  offer  peaoe-offeringi,  inoense,  <x  bnmt- 
oSerings.  In  407  they  wrote  agam,  imploring  Bagoas 
to  authorise  the  rebuilding  of  the  tom^e^  "^y^ 
they  would  all  pray  for  lum  till  it  was  aooompnshed, 
and  sending  him  money.  They  had  also,  they  told 
him,  sent  information  to  Delaian  and  Shelemaiah,  the 
sons  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria.  Ttus  appeal 
was  snooesaful.  Bagoas  and  the  sons  of  Sanballat 
replied,  authorising  them  to  claim  from  Arsham  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  problem  raised  by 
the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Yahweh  later  than  tho 
Deuteronomio  Law  of  the  one  sanctuary  cannot  here 
be  discussed  (p.  232).  But  the  papyri  are  of  peculiar 
interest  as  contemporary  dooumoita  giving  a  fond 
of  infcnmatioQ  on  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
oommunity. 

28.  AkiiiMln  and  Alter.— A  brief  oatakgne  of 
events  will  indicate  the  in  which  the  Jews  passed 
into  the  wider  world  of  Greece,  Alexander,  having 
defeated  the  Persians  in  333,  took  Tyre  and  Gaza  and 
advanced  to  Jerusalem.  He  treated  the  Jews  well ; 
Josephns  relates  a  tradition  tiiat  he  even  granted  them 
autuuHi^  in  Jerusalem  and  Babylonia.  He  included 
Palestine  in  the  province  of  Coele-Syria.  After  w 
ceiving  the  submission  of  Egypt,  he  jdanted  many 
Samaritans  in  the  Iliebais  ana  Jews  m  Alexandria. 
On  his  death  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ptolemy  I  Soter, 
son  of  Lagos,  In  tiie  campaigns  by  which  he  estab- 
Ikhed  his  power  he  frequently  occupied  Palestine.  On 
one  oocaaoa  he  seized  Jerusalem  without  a  blow, 
because  the  Jews  refused  to  fight  00  the  Sabbath. 
But  he  won  their  allegiance,  and  migrations  took  place 
to  Egypt,  where  he  assigned  them  a  quarter  in  Alex- 
andria. His  atm,  Ptolemy  n  PhUadelphns,  definitely 
made  Palestine  part  of  his  dominion,  and  treated  the 
Jews  with  neat  consideration.  Tbe  legoid  of  the 
translation  m  the  LXX  is  probably  based  on  the  fact 
that  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the 
Jews  in  £^[pt  was  actually  made  under  his  authority. 
Ptolemy  Ul  Eoergetes  ccmtinned  the  same  kindly 
rdations,  but  tbey  began  to  sufier  disturbances  under 
Hohtay  IV  PhlliH  intor,  who  wss  obliged  to  assert  bis 
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hold  on  Palestine  acauuBt  Antioohua  n  ("  the  Groat 
Finally  Ptotom;  V  Eplpbanes  lost  it,  bis  general, 
Soofpaa,  heb^  defeated.  Anttoebm  in  made  eoaom- 
i&aDB  to  the  Jews,  and  they  transferred  their  allegianoe 
to  the  Seleaoid  dynasty,  whioh  led  to  noteworthy 
lesoltfl  under  the  next  king,  Antioohus  Bpiphanos,  bm 
related  in  the  article  on  Jewish  History  from  the 
Maccabece  to  the  Destmotion  of  Jerusalem."  (See 
farther  on  the  subject  of  this  paragraidi,  p.  62.) 

VKm  a  merriy  poUtioal  and  material  point  of  view 
Israel  was  bo  haignificant  that  its  history  would  hardly 
be  worth  study  were  it  not  that  God  chose  the  weajc 
things  (rf  the  world  for  a  hi^  destiny.  The  Israelites, 
more  than  any  other  nations,  were  BQs  instrument  for 
revealing  to  mankind  Himself,  His  nature  and  pur- 
poses,  "  in  many  portions  and  many  methods."  Tneir 
emergeooe  from  nnnadio  life,  th^  growth  and  train* 
ing,  uieiT  Mesrings  and  th^  punishmentB,  uid  final^r 
their  wide  dispetsion  among  the  great  nations,  were 
steps  in  a  gradual  advance  towards  the  great  con- 
snmrnation  when  the  earth  should  be  "  foil  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waten  oover  the  seas." 


literature. — A  thorough  study  of  the  history  cannot 
be  made  without  systematic  work  at  the  narratives 
themsdvas,  with  tiie  help  (d  oomnuntaries  and  die- 
tionary  artides ;  and  H  most  include  a  stody  of  the 
literature  and  the  reUcion  of  Israel,  together  with  the 
contemporary  materid,  within  and  without  Palestine^ 
affordea  by  mscriptions,  etc-  The  following  histories 
can  be  consulted,  not  as  subetitatee,  but  as  helps : 
Foakes  Jackson,  The  BiUical  HUtory  of  the  BtlmnoB  ; 
Kent,  A  History  of  1^  BArew  Fwfit ;  K«it  and 
Biggs,  A  Hiatory  of  the  Jewith  People  ;  H.  P.  Smith, 
(M  Teatament  Hiatory ;  Wade,  Out  TeOament  His- 
tory. See  also  Maha^,  Aleiander'a  Empire,  and  The 
Empire  of  the  PtoUmtes.  Of  German  works,  Ewald's 
great  Biatory  of  larad  (Eng.  tr.  in  eight  vols.)  is  now 
uuxely  antii]aated.  The  most  oompreheqasive  of  those 
wiittMi  from  a  neww  point  of  view  u  Stade's ;  Kittel'i 
Oeaehi(Me  iea  Volkea  larad*  ia  mach  more  recent, 
and  leprceents  a  rather  more  conservative  position 
(Eng.  tr.  Hiatory  of  the  Bebrewa  from  the  first  ed.). 
SmiulM  but  important  works  WeUhanaen,  Oomill, 
Gathe*,  and  Leomann-Hai^  may  also  be  menttoned. 
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PrAnlnaiy  Stetmut^The  aim  of  this  arUcle  is 
to  gtn  in  men  outline  the  hietory  of  Hebrew  religi<»i 
u  a  fiving  movement,  which  leveala  to  as  ooe  of  the 
great  threads  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  tiie  Christian  faith.  The  books  and  suhjeota 
mmtioned  will  be  deait  with  in  the  commentaries  and 
other  discussions  ;  henoe  the  main  object  of  this  sketch 
viU  be  to  give,  as  far  ss  the  writer  is  able,  a  oonaeoted 
view  of  the  whole  development.  The  problem  is 
hotorical  in  its  character.  Our  oonoem  is  with  the 
life  of  a  particular  nation,  and  with  the  action  of  its 
leaden  at  a  given  period  of  the  world's  history,  and 
not  witii  abstract  taeologtoal  theories  as  conceived  by 
the  scholasticism  of  later  ^es.  At  the  basis  pf  our 
discoasion  there  is  a  definito  view  of  Israehte  history 
and  of  the  literature  which  tells  the  story  of  that  life, 
and  gives  a  record  of  the  various  stages  of  thoughts 
This  view  is  both  critical  and  oonservative  ;  it  has  been 
built  in  1^  genecatiMia  cf  loving  toil,  given  to  tho 
stadyctttbedoomnentB;  it  seeks  to  preserve  all  the  real 
history  contained  in  t^e  sacred  books,  and  to  interpret 
sympathetically  oil  the  noble  struggles  and  lofty 
aspirations  that  theee  record.  The  present  aim  is  not 
directly  apdogeiic  ;  the  facta,  so  &r  as  we  can  recover 
them,  mwt  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  But 
the  writer  may  express  bis  OEnoion  that  the  true 
apdogetio  the  OT  is  the  frank  recognition  of  an 
actool  development,  a  God-guided  organi<r  movement, 
a  revelaticn  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  Christian  teacner  to 
disclaim  "  mere  naturalism,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
IIm  word  "  development "  in  this  connexioa  so^ests 
to  ne  a  movement  which  is  not  folly  ex|dained  hy  the 
eenios  of  a  particalar  people  or  uieir  snitoundin^ 
by  the  worii  of  any  one  teaoher  or  generation  of  leaden ; 
ue  final  explanation  lies  in  tiie  purpose  of  the  living 
Ood,  who  uses  all  these  pereons  and  oircnms^AQces 
u  His  instruments.  8u<m  development,  being  a 
matter  of  real  life,  is  exceedingly  complex ;  its  roots 
tie  in  the  distant  past,  its  ramiBcations  run  in  all 
directicms ;  there  are  side  currents  as  well  as  the  main 
■tnam ;  hif^ier  and  lower  movements  live  side  by 
Bide ;  early  types  of  thought  reappear  at  later  stages ; 
alongside  of  ^o  higher  attainments  of  inspired  thought 
there  are  survivals  of  primitive  conceptions.  We 
cannot  hope-— in  fact,  w©  do  not  desire — to  reduce  the 
rich  complexity  of  life  to  an  abstract  simplicity. 

"  Periods,"  then,  are  artificiiU  and  not  real  divisions, 
Adopted  toe  oonvenioooe  in  handling  the  8ab)eot>. 
Some  historical  eroits,  as  the  Coming  into  Palestine 
ft  the  Exile,  some  stages  in  the  religion,  as  tiie  rise 
of  the  higher  forms  of  preaching  or  the  Deuteronomio 
Reform,  may  make  a  deep  impreasion,  but  the  thread 
of  history  is  never  absolutely  broken ;  the  current  of 
life  may  seem  to  move  more  alowlv  at  one  time  than 
uother,  but  it  never  cornea  to  a,  full  stop.  In  Syria 
ud  jhdestiiw  to-day  beliefi  and  oustoma  may  alill 


be  found  similar  to  those  of  the  pre-Moaaio  times, 
while  the  OT  message,  in  it«  manifola  forms,  has  made 
for  itself  a  place  in  uie  highest  life  of  the  world.  Simi- 
larly, such  labels  as  nomadic  religioo,  agricultural 
religion,  pre-prophetto  religion,  prophetism,  legalism, 
need  to  be  watched  lest  thc^  become  Bard  and  mechani- 
oaL  They  remind  ub  that  the  spirit  of  religion,  the 
spirit  that  responds  to  Qod's  call  and  expresses  man's 
hunger  and  aspiratitm,  is  inflaeaced  in  its  outteard 
forms  by  ohonsing  oircumstanoes,  economic  conditions, 
intellectual  culture,  but  they  must  not  be  too  sharply 
separated,  or  treated  as  final  explaoations  of  the  great 
rwity.  In  the  most  primitive  obaervanoes  there  were 
glimmerings  of  great  truths  expressed  in  symbolic 
rorms  by  men  of  prophetic  vision,  and  in  the  days  of 
hardest  legalism  there  was  much  peiBonol  pi^y  and 
tender  devotion. 

The  EHitorieftl  MOag^Tbe  Hebrew  toibes  come 
into  Faleatine  in  the  thirtSMith  oentniy  B.a  The  first 
period  of  two  or  three  oentaries,  M  lefleoted  in  the 
eariieat  parts  ol  Jg.,  is  one  of  restieas  atama^e,  partly 
id  oonqneet  and  partly  <tf  assimilation.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  under  David  and  Solwnon  is  of 
great  historical  and  religions  importance.  The  dis- 
mption,  some  seventy  yean  later,  shows  ita  lack  of 
poiitioal  sixength  and  religions  stability.  The  de- 
Btniotion  <tf  the  Northern  Kingdom,  in  722  B.a,  turns 
the  main  current  of  political  and  religious  history  into 
the  Daridic  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  Assyrians  bad 
now  begun  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  tiM 
Hebrews,  and  irom  that  time  onward  this  remoAable 
race  has  been  in  oontaot  with  tho  great  powers  of  the 
world.  The  Exile  in  Babylon  at  tibe  be^nning  of  the 
rixUi  century  destroyed,  for  the  time  being,  the 

gtliticai  existence  of  the  nation  and  prepared  tm  way 
r  the  birth  of  the  Jewish  Church.  After  the  Exile, 
under  the  Persian  control,  the  small  community  was 
left  free  to  devote  its  energies  to  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical questions.  The  Greek  period,  after  Alexander's 
victory,  brings  with  it  dangers  to  the  political  and 
religious  life  of  Judaism.  When  theee  reach  their 
hfljght,  in  the  faaati<Mb]  persecutions  of  Antioohna 
%Hphanee,  the  Haeoabean  wrcit  shows  that  the  dd 
warlike  spirit  is  not  dead,  and  t^at  the  religion  through 
centuries  of  strife  has  attained  an  independent  and 
vigorous  character.  Out  of  external  ooiifiiot  and  in- 
ternal diTi8i<m  there  arose  the  religions  and  politiod 
parties  as  we  find  Uiem  in  NT  times. 

Each  of  these  periods  had  produced  its  memorials 
or  left  its  deposits,  which  have  to  some  extent  been 
preserved  in  the  varied  literature  that  we  call  the  OT. 
and  these  are  our  chief  sources  for  the  study  of  Hebrew 
reUgion.  In  early  songs  and  stories,  in  short,  simple 
codes  of  laws,  this  hfe  and  religion  finds  its  first  ex- 
pression. Then  come  early  attempts  at  regular 
nation^  chroniolsB.  Tim  flist  written  sormona  show 
tliat  there  ia  real  Uteraty  onltaze,  iLaf  a  Bim{dB  kind. 
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Later  the  Iswa  are  set  in  a  more  elaborate  oodiGcation, 
and  history  is  written  from  a  definite  religious  pmnt 
of  view.  Finally  the  whole  is  placed  in  the  fnune- 
woik  ot  the  world's  history,  and  a  aacied  book  oomos 
into  existoioe  which  has  noorished  simide  piety  and 
produoed  hard  d<^mas  of  religion  and  soienoe.  In 
other  artiolee  the  political  history  will  be  treated  at 
length  and  "  the  BiUe  as  literature  "  discussed ;  here 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  real  histoi^  of  the  religion 
could  be  written  until  literary  criticism  had  solved 
many  problems,  showing,  e^„  that  the  Pentateuch 
oonsuts  of  dooumentB  that  can  now  be  related  to  widely 
■eparated  periods  of  tiie  nation's  life,  and  that  the 
tizty-six  chapters  of  baiah  represent  many  stages  of 
ethical  jmpheoy  and  apocalyptic  thought.  Our  dis- 
cussion must  relate  itself  to  thiB  history  and  rest  np<m 
this  critical  basis  of  modem  soholarship. 

Bsrij  Hebrew  ReUgton. — Aooording  to  the  view  now 
dominant,  as  to  the  age  of  the  documents,  we  have 
no  contemporary  narrattvee  or  sermons  from  the 
eariieet  time ;  but  while  even  fragments  of  our  soumea 
-may  reach  back  beyrod  1000  B.O.,  there  is  no  donbt 
primitive  material  that  has  been  modified  and  very 
early  beliefs  and  usages  which  have  left  traoee  in  the 
later  laws  and  literatora  We  see  now  quite  oleaiiy 
that  there  is  no  such  tbing  as  reaohmg  tNtok.  either 
bv  history  or  speculation,  to  the  beginning  of  l^e  world. 
Tlie  Hebrews  are  comparatively  a  modem  people; 
behind  their  history  is  that  of  ancient  Arabia,  E^rpt, 
and  Babylonia,  and  farther  back  is  the  dim  pre-hntoiio 

Kriod.  The  Hebrews  belong  to  the  Semitic  bunfly. 
is  not  probable  that  Egypt  exerted  anr  direct  or 
powerful  influence  on  their  religion.  Their  eaily 
affinities  are  closer  to  tbe  Arab  tribee,  and  Babylonian 
infltnnoe  affected  them  at  varioos  stages  throiu^  the 
relation  of  those  gnat  Oriental  empires  to  FfeMtine^ 
Many  religions  beliefs  and  customs  found  among  the 
members  of  the  Semitic  groop  are  common  to  other 
races.  The  investigation  of  that  subject  bdongs  to 
tbe  sphere  erf  oomparatiTe  religi<Mi.  Of  "  a  primitive 
monotheism,"  here  or  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no 
proof.  Honotheism  in  any  real  sense  is  the  result 
of  a  long,  paiivFul  struggle  ;  it  has  come  to  the  world 
tiirough  wnat  has  been  apUj  called  "  the  Divine 
discipline  of  IsraeL"  la  this  respect  both  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  are  dependent  on  the  OT.  To 
us  witii  our  oonoeptitHi  of  one  Qod,  who  rules  the  whole 
tntid  through  the  working  of  laws  and  the  action  <A 
forces  whose  qualities  and  effects  have  been  studied  and 
catalogued  by  long  oentories  Ol  UAl,  it  requires  a  strong 
effort  of  imaginatitm,  assisted  by  the  observation 
many  facte,  to  recreate  the  ancient  view  with  ita 
appropriate  atmoepheiei  Then  religion  pervaded  tiie 
miole  of  hfe ;  iuvenatuftU  beings  were  everywhere, 
if  we  may  use  sncui  a  phrase  of  a  time  when  no  clear 
line  was  drawn  between  tiie  natural  and  the  snper- 
natural  Gods  that  were  real  became  symbols  to  a 
later  time,  and  statements  that  to  us  an  more  flashes 
vi  pictnresqne  poetry  referred  originally  to  actniJ 
manifestations  tn  divmities  in  definite  time  and  place. 
In  the  early  narratives  tbe  Hebrews  have  preserved 
the  good  tradition  that  their  forefathers  were  nomads, 
and  that  at  each  plaoe  of  temporaiy  settiement  they 
found  or  set  un  an  altar  to  tiieir  Qod  {Qea.  128,  13i8, 
28io.  SSao).  The  altar  was  sst  op  where  the  presence 
of  the  Divinity  had  been  revealed  m  some  eid^htening 
visitm  or  gift  of  help  (Ex.  2O24,  1  S.  712).  There  was 
a  freedom  and  simplicity  in  lids  eariy  stage  which  is 
prophetic  of  the  fuller  freedom  of  a  more  highly 
developed  reUgion.  The  altar  might  be  a  rude  natunl 
stone,  and  the  priest  might  be  tbe  bead  of  the  family  or 


olan,  officiating  aooording  to  traditicmal  usage,  but  not 
hampered  by  an  elaborate  rituatistio  etiquette.  Re- 
ligion was  the  basts  of  family  and  clan  lifo.  Tbe 
festivals  were  tbe  times  <tf  natural  gladness — -the  wed- 
ding, the  weaning,  the  welcome  of  a  visitor ;  the  fiasta 
were  hoars  of  sorrow  that  come  to  all,  wbra^pain  or 
death  breaks  in  upon  the  common  routine.  The  man 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  the  owner  of  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves  ;  but  even  then  religion  bad,  no  doubt, 
a  binding  and  softening  influence.  We  need  not  regard 
the  Semites  of  3000  years  ago  as  "  savages,"  because 
th^r  views  of  Ood  and  the  worid  diSerad  ao  widdj 
from  the  "  scientific  "  oonoeptions  of  our  own  timet 
Th^  had  great  fnndamenttu  ideas  whtoh  we  must 
retain  in  a  higher  form.  Beligion  was  everywhere: 
the  family  grew  out  of  it,  society  was  baaed  upon  it. 
Duties  to  ancestors,  to  the  living  tribes,  and  to  pos- 
terity were  recognised  as  the  commands  of  the  God, 
the  essenoe  of  religion.  The  unity  ot  hfe  and  ibo  aD> 
pervading  presenoe  of  religion  were  in  a  sense  rsalised. 
Dot  only  within  a  restricted  sphere.  The  Ood  nikdit 
be  limited  to  a  particular  clan  or  a  special  pbtocu  The 
passage  from  one  tribe  or  one  territory  to  another 
might  involve  a  change  of  all^ianoe  and  ritual  (IS. 
2619).  The  polytheirtic  background  of  the  aiuaeot 
worid  must  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  if  we  are  to  andeav 
stand  primitive  religion.  For  example,  the  original 
meaning  of  saoh  oonoeptions  as  "  dean  "  and  "  un- 
clean "  odiy  thns  becomes  intolli^ble  (pp.  202f These 
words  point  to  something  religious  and  ritoalistic,  not 
samtcuy.  The  "  clean  "  or  "  unclean  "  thing  may  have 
a  oontagiotts  influence  and  lead  in  many  cases  to  isola- 
tion, ai^  so  there  is  something  agudogotu  to  modern 
medical  ideas.  Ablutions  may  lead  to  deanness  in  oar 
sense,  hot  that  is  inddental ;  the  real  root  idea  is  that 
what  bdonn  to  the  sfdieie  of  another  god  is"  nnalean." 
The  dead  body  at  one  time  belonged  to  a  diSerent 
divinity,  and  to  touch  it  made  a  man  andean  in  feta- 
tion to  his  own  God  (Num.  62).  The  divinoos  of  life, 
the  tribe,  the  trade,  the  oaste,  the  custom  wen 
all  based  upon  and  hedged  about  by  reUgioua  rites. 
In  much  of*tiiia  roatine  nattooal  narrowness,  aooial 
pride,  medianksal,  magical  religion  were  present.  The 
same  thing  persists  to-day,  often  in  lees  lovely  forms. 
There  is  a  certain  poetry  and  beauty  in  the  primitive 
recognition  of  gods  in  the  storm,  in  trees,  and  in  living 
fountaina  Tlut  some  great  bouldw  otMiId  be  the 
home  of  a  god,  and  that  the  anointing  dl  could  be  an 
acceptable  gift  to  Hud  Kvinity  may,  at  fint  si^it,  seam 
strange ;  but  God  mast  be  recognised  as  in  some  place 
and  places  before  men  oan  be  Ira  to  the  foith  tiiat  1^ 
is  one  and  His  life  is  manifested  everywhere.  To  the 
simple  traveHon  the  oasis  in  a  desert  might  well  be 
a  garden  of  God,  and  the  0reat  rook  might  become  a 
symbol  and  name  of  tjie  Highest,  but  first  He  moat 
bis  believed  to  be  really — i.e.  k>oaUy — there.  So  in 
man^  plaoee  gods  or  spirits  were  found,  bat  their 
relation  to  each  other  was  vagoe  and  indistiiiok  Oco- 
seqaently  the  lifiB  and  worship  that  resnlts,  while  pos- 
seedng  a  certain  amoont  of  order,  must  also  be  oomph- 
oated  and  oonfused ;  for  things  that  had  their  origin 
in  chance  and  caprice  grew  into  customs,  customs  crossed 
each  other  and  became  hard.  While  everything  was 
in  some  sense  alive,  special  events  and  startlinsap- 
pearaooea  had  even  more  a  Divine  ehazaoter.  Thus 
the  facts  ot  life  reodTO  a  religioas  interpretation,  but 
then  is  little  mderiy  reason,  because  when  onoe  the 
presenoe  of  a  god  is  rseognised,  that  is  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  explanation.  His  action  may  be  what  we 
call  "  arbitimry,"  but,  of  course,  a  god  oaonot  be 
expected  to  oonfonn  to  a  stan^d^^iyy^amd  right 
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tovfaiohtlieiioUestinnBh^ppein  have  not  yet  attauied. 
This  makes  H  natural  that  fmir  should  play  a  large 
put  in  relwiMi,  that  ^ifts  ahoold  be  made  and  sacri- 
fioes  offered  to  propitiate  the  god  vho  was  angiy,  or 
to  pforide  against  an  uncertain  bat  possible  ootbraa^ 
of  his  anger.  In  later  times,  when  a  nobler  iriigioas 
life  began  to  permeate  these  things,  men  disooTeied 
a  just  and  noUe  csaisb  for  snob  anger  (2  S.  21).  With 
ngard  to  (he  minw  dnties  or  sabordinate  spirits 
OBums  mi^t  be  need,  or  amulets  worn,  or  varioas 
means  that  we  now  call  "  supentitioas  "  emj^yed  to 
avert  misfortane  or  to  bring  good  look."  When  one 
nmembers  the  abundant  testimony  to  tiiis  etuiy 
"  spiritualism  "  from  other  Semitia  sooroee,  we  wonder 
that  the  OT  deals  so  little  directly  with  it ;  bat  the 
IHerakire  is  the  result  of  seleotaon,  and  there  are  abun- 
dant eridmoea  in  narratives,  aUoaicna,  and  prohibi- 
tioML  The  projAetio  movemeat  grew  ap  over  against 
this  varied  background  of  "  natural  "  roUgion. 

It  is  not  likely  that  genuine  totemism  existed  among 
UiQ  Hebrews  of  historic  times  or  tiieir  immediate 
aooeeton ;  aD  we  can  admit  is  that  certain  tribal 
names  and  scnne  of  the  food  toteo*  may  nHimatdy  be 
tnoed  to  reminisofmoes  of  audi  primitiTe  rdigion. 
Late  eopeiBtitaoos  may  still  retain  in  tiwir  nu^iel 
woiahteis  runnants  of  iHea  beknginfl  to  mnote  times 

Witii  regard  to  anoestor  worship  the  ease  seems  to 
be  stronger.  Hw  family  and  the  tribe  were  in  aooieoit 
times  rooted  in  r^igioaa  beliefr  and  observanoes.  In 
•nch  nataons  as  China,  remarkable  during  a  great  part 
of  Unir  existeooe  for  intense  omservattsm,  we  aee  the 
infloenoe  of  homage  paid  to  the  past  in  this  form.  Li 
tribal  forms  of  life  among  the  eariy  Semites  it  aeems 
to  have  played  a  great  part.  The  Hebrews  were  de- 
KTeied  from  abjeot  slavery  to  the  past  by  their  changing 
etionmstanoes,  their  internal  and  external  struggles, 
their  independence  of  ejurit,  and  abovr  all  the  influence 
cf  prophetio  men ;  but  there  are  things  in  their  life 
and  liteiataie  whidi  saggesfe  that  this  Uam  of  reUgioa 
cxeioissd  a  real  inflaeooa  The  intense  deeiie  fn 
o&pting  and  the  strong  effort  to  perpetuate  t^e  fcmily 
name  probably  mean  more  than  tne  natural  instinct  oF 
procreatim ;  they  have  behind  them  powerful  traditions 
andahi^religioa8  8aaotion(Qen.3834).  The"ghost'' 
of  Samod  ia  referred  to  (1  S.  2813)  as  JEHoAm  (god). 
The  saorifieial  clan  feast  {1  S.  2O39)  and  the  mooniing 
eastoms  are  interpreted  by  many  in  the  same  direotioo. 
Oenmoniee  connected  wiUi  each  things  hnger  on  when 
thdr  oriffin  has  been  wholly  or  partly  forgotten ;  but 
the  le^i^tora  and  the  preachers  of  a  purer  faith,  in 
tiieir  jealousy  for  the  Bupremaoy  of  Yahweh,  felt  a 
Tepognanoe  to  onatoms  that  belcmoed  to  a  ndiere 
whaui  in  tiwir  day  had  beoome  "  heathenish  *^  and 
"  npentftioiu."  WiUi  them  it  was  not  a  mere  matter 
of  aKduBol(^ "  (Kantoch,  HOB)  but  of  actnd 
n&iona  life^ 

unmmcision  (Oen.  17*,  pp.  g9f .)  is  a  rite  with  a  long 
biitory.  In  later  times  it  was  performed  when  the  male 
chiki,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  its  life,  was  dedicated 
'o  the  God  of  Israel,  and  it  became  a  distinctive  mark 
tA  Judaism  ;  bat  it  was  a  primitive  rite  amons  many 
natioDs,  and  not  a  disooveiy  fif  Abraham  «  Hoses  or 
a  mcDopoly  of  the  IsraehtM.  Hie  varioos  traditicMis 
in  the  uT  as  to  its  oriein  and  intention  repreewt  dif- 
ferwt  pointfl  of  view  (Oen.  17  *  ;  Ex.  426  ;  Joa.  63  •). 
His  mutilation,  in  tne  eariy  days,  was  no  doubt  a 
rite  of  initiation  into  full  membership  in  tibe  tribe, 
when  the  yoong  man  was  considered  qoatifled  to  aasome 
the  duties  of  husband  and  soMier.  The  strange  story 
to  S]t  4  My  be  mauit  to  flspMn  the  tnHarfw  to 
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childhood  of  an  aet  of  Uood<dedioatiaa  which  left  od 
the  perscm  a  permanent  tribal  marib  The  original  fcnm 
of  the  passovnr  saorifioe  (pp.  I02f.,  177f.),  beJoro  it  be- 
came araociated  with  the  feast  of  onkavened  bread  and 
received  an  historioal  intwDretatitHi,  no  donbt  goea  back 
to  the  nomadic  davs.  We  cannot,  in  a  brief  review^ 
attempt  to  trace  all  these  details  or  to  discuss  oontro- 
verted  points  (see  article,  "  Hie  Religious  InsUtatioiB 
Israel  "),  bat  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  time 
tiiat  we  are  dealing  with  the  oom^ioated  stuy  of 
human  life,  and  not  with  an  abstract  tiieoloCT.  The 
Mosaic  period  is  not  a  blank  space  upon  whl^  a  new 
revelatiMi  is  written  in  a  mechanical  fashion ;  tiie 
laraeUtes  do  not  come  into  an  empty  land  free  from 
history  and  destitute  (rf  oostoma.  The  new  must 
relate  itself  to  the  oW  in  the  way  <rf  conflict  or  absorp- 
tioii.  Difltaent  1>ypes  of  thought  and  different  modes 
of  worship  meet  ami  nling^et  hat  the  faith  in  Yahweh 
shows  ita  originality  and  stiengUi  its  power  to  live 
and  conquer.  For  example,  snppooe  we  ask  the 
qoestion.  Was  faoman  sanifice  ever  a  part  of  Hebrew 
relifj^m  ?  "  The  answer  will  depend  upon  our  point 
frf  view.  It  oertainly  does  not  beloog  to  the  rMgi<Mi 
of  Yahweh,  and  never  Teoeives  the  aanotion  of  any 
pophei.  I^brew  reli^m  first  modifted  and  then 
tMUiiahed  this  andrat  widesfHraad  and  barbaroos 
custom.  Bat  we  know  from  dear  statemmts  that 
ohild-saoriflce  was  {nactised  down  to  a  late  time  bv 
superstitioos  or  despairing  Israelites  (p.  99  Jer. 
Such  pokmios  against  this  custom  as  we  find  in  the 
beantoul  story  or  noUe  sermon  show  that  it  had  a  md 
hold  on  the  minds  of  many  people  (Oen.  22*.  Ml  61--8). 
Hie  case  of  Jephthah*a  daughter  shows  the  possibility 
of  such  a  sacrifice  among  eariy  Israelites  firom  a  quite 
honourable  motive ;  the  vow  is  to  Yahweh,  and  He 
chooses  the  sacrifice.  But  two  things  most  be  borne 
in  mind,  viz.  the  probability  that  such  ooourrencee 
were  much  lees  frequMit  amonz  the  ancestors  of  tho 
Hebrews,  who  led  a  stem,  simfue  life,  than  among  the 
Oanaanites,  and  that  such  desperate  rel^ous  lemediea 
are  apt  to  be  oaed  in  times  of  great  ctmrasiMi  and  dis< 
tiess.  Alongside  of  the  highest  prophetic  teaching 
tiieae  trM;io  relapses  may  take  place.  Farther,  in 
the  t^ioadt  of  that  time,  when  all  public  activity  was 
oom^detely  controlled  by  religious  motives,  people 
■tw  "  sacrifioe  "  where  we  do  not  aee  it.  The  de- 
struction  of  Achan  and  his  fam^  (Jos.  Tu  Agag  hewed 
fn  pieoea  by  Samuel  "  before  Yuwdi  '  (1  S.  I632), 
and  the  impaling  of  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  "  before 
Yahweh  **  (2  8.  21q),  may  all  be  classed  as  judicial 
procedure,  exerdsed  aooording  to  the  tribal  ideas  of 
that  t4me,  but  to  the  ancients  there  is  in  them  a  saori- 
fidal  and  propitiatory  element.  Ideas  attached  to 
lower  Boda  and  demcma  were  transferred  to  Yahwdi, 
and  then  the  ttumf^ts  omoeming  Hia  being  and 
character  received  a  fuller  purification  and  enlargement, 
'Ebe  higher  stage  does  not  completely  displace  the 
lower ;  bat  there  is  an  increase  in  the  complexity  and 
richness  of  life  all  round,  with  brilliant  Kghte  and  deepy 
dark  shades.  The  same  remarks  may  oe  made  and 
the  same  prindples  applied  to  the  question  of  "  idol  " 
or  "  image  worship.  It  took  many  centuries  (rf 
ttrag^e  before  a  man  of  the  hi^MBt  intelligenoe  could 
bolc^  declare  that  "  an  idol  is  ootiilng  in  the  worid  " 
(1  Got.  84).  and  even  then  such  a  man  stood  far  above 
the  popular  view,  and  even  he  did  not  profess  to  dis- 
miss in  an  easy  fashion  "  the  powers  of  darkness  " 
(Eph.  612).  Images  were  in  use  in  the  early  days, 
wl^  men  did  not  distinguish  as  we  do  between 
aymbd  and  reality  (Qen.  3l35i  1  8.  1926).  l%e 
fanap  or  aaend  tnns  had  aoBBtethuiiiL*'^  Divine  power 
Digitized  by  VjOOg  IC 
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or  magio  in  it.  Natural  ol^eota  ndg^t  be  bo  ie«ard«d. 
and  msnufactared  articles  in  a  later  period.  Against 
the  latter  a  rel^ous  oonserratiBin  might  protcie^  as 
in  HiiB  r^ioQ  tbere  ie  a  peoaliar  senaitiveneea  towards 
noreltiee  and  loxuriee.  The  proliibition  of  "  graven 
imageB "  may  not  at  first  hare  included  all  ffjrmbols 
or  objeoto  m  wordiip.  The  tme  religion  ,doea  not 
oome  at  first  aa  an  abstract  oreed,  but  waikB  as  a 
living  principle  from  within,  which  only  gradaally 
diaoloaee  its  full  meaning  and  rejeota  thai,  vhioh  is  out 
ot  hainumy  with  its  eeeential  nature. 

The  MOMie  Period. — With  the  modem  view  as  to 
the  date  and  oompoeite  character  of  the  Pwttatcuoh, 
we  can  no  looger  r^ard  Abraham  as  the  actual  founder 
of  Hebrew  religion,  though,  as  we  have  snggosted, 
beli^  and  customa  of  pte-historio  times  persisted, 
among  the  people,  down  to  a  late  date.  The  narratiTes 
now  grouped  roond  the  name  of  Moses  belong  to 
different  periods  and  represent  varied  points  of  view. 
But  the  great  body  oi  OT  scholars  believe  that  the 
real  histcry  of  tiie  nation  and  its  religion  bcsina  with 
the  work  of  this  great  leader,  who  united  several 
tribes  and  led  them  to  the  East  J<»dan  region.  If 
he  was  not  the  author  of  a  complicated  literature  and 
elaboiate  lei^tion,  he  no  doubt,  aooording  to  tiio 
usage  (rf  these  days,  united  in  himself  some  of  the 
simpler  fuD0ti<Hi8  m  priest  and  prophet  as  well  as  those 
of  military  ruler  and  guide.  If  we  are  prepared  to 
treat  the  present  tradition  and  the  present  text  with 
any  respect,  this  at  least  we  most  aooept  It  does 
not  follow  that  be  was  oonvenant  with  EKyptiaa 
specolatioas  and  oomriete  development  ofjBaby- 
kHiiaD  avic  law.  The  eantest  code  that  we  can  traoe 
(Ex.  34i7ff.)  is  bri^,  simple,  mainly  ritualistic,  and 
already  shows  the  inflaenoe  of  a^cultural  life.  What, 
then,  can  we  n^iard  as  the  Mosaic  oontribution  ?  It  is 
not  possible  in  this  sketch  to  enter  into  elaborate  dis- 
cusBions  as  to  the  origin  said  meaniiu^  the  saored  name 
"Yahweh"  (Ex.  3i3-i5*).  In  the  OrT  there  are  different 
views  as  to  tiie  time  when  this  name  and  the  worship 
connected  with  it  entered  into  the  life  of  Israel  and  m 
the  world  (Gen.  426,  Ex.  315.  63).  The  Scripture 
etymologies  also,  while  revealing  the  thought  of  the 
day  in  which  tiiey  arose,  cannot  be  lesarded  as  soien- 
tino  or  ultimate.  The  exact  origin  and  orijginat  mean- 
ing of  such  words  (e.g.  the  En^ish  "  God  )  ate  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  remote  past,  Kei^er  can  we 
face  tiiie  question  of  the  relations  of  the  eariy  Hebrews 
to  the  Aenites,  and  their  mutual  influence  in  the 
legioD  of  politics  and  religion.  Such  relationship  uo 
doubt  exerted  an  inflnenoe  not  only  during  the  Bojouro 
at  the  sanctoary  at  Kadesh,  but  also  at  a  later  time 
(Ex.  18;  Jg.  I16,  4ii,i7-2a,  1  Ch.  255).  Moeee  had 
gathered  a  number  of  tribes  together,  and  was  prepar- 
ing them  to  press  into  the  West  Jordan  region  to  find 
a  permanent  home.  They  had  their  separate  family 
affiliations  and  Uieir  different  clan  customs.  But 
success  in  their  present  undertaking  demanded  a 
large  measure  of  unity  and  co-operation  and  this  could 
be  created  only  by  a  powerful  relunous  impulse.  This 
impulse  was  given  by  belief  in  Yahweh  as  the  God 
common  to  all  the  tribes,  and  futh  in  the  power  of  His 
name  aa  redeemer  and  leader.  In  God's  good  providence 
Moses  was  the  man  chosen  as  the  instrument  to  kindle 
this  faith  and  to  give  the  highest  expression  that  it 
could  receive  at  that  time.  For,  while  we  can  now 
talk  fteely  about  eternal  prinoitdes  and  the  "  timeless- 
ness  "  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  study  the  origin  and 
growth  of  a  great  religion  without  seeing  that  every 
peat  truth  has  had  to  oome  in  lowly,  concrete  fonn, 
limited  and  conditioned  by  the  oirounutanoes  a 


partioalaT  timo  and  {ilaoei  This,  than,  is  the  Utfli- 
nour  of  the  Hebrew  natioa  and  reUgioo,  an  event  of 
immense  importance  for  the  religiouB  life  c4  the  wotld. 
Thoiwh  the  idea  of  "  a  covenant "  between  Yahweh 
and  Arael  has  been  expanded  and  presented  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  bv  later  proi^etio  and  literary 
aotivity,  it  is  no  donbt  here  in  a  simple  form  and  haa 
a  real  ettiool  ohantcrtm.  Tahweh  had  chosen  Hk 
people,  and  would  ^ve  Ihem  support  against  their 
toes  and  provide  a  home  for  them.  Here,  though  the 
situation  is  a  narrow  national  one,  it  is  at  a  high^ 
plane  than  any  mere  "  nature  "  wmship  or  abeolnt^ 
local  deity.  The  God  who  goea  forth  to  war  with  and 
for  His  people,  whose  presence  is  manifested  in  the 
storm  or  in  great  volcanio  shocks,  is  a  mi^ty  God 
who  is  likely  to  be  a  ccmqneror  in  nutny  sensea  All 
the  battles  Israel  were  n>u^t  in  the  spirit  d  a  hi^ 
religious  faith,  and  even  in  eariy  times  it  was  felt  that 
defeat  might  be  due  not  to  the  weakness  d  their 
God,  but  to  faUoie  on  the  part  of  His  servants  to  keep 
Bis  laws.  True,  these  laws  mi^t  be  regarded  as 
largely  a  matter  of  ritual,  for,  as  we  ahafl  see,  the 
contribation  of  the  great  prophets  did  add  something 
in  this  respeot ;  bat  the  idea  of  God  is  beginning  to 
sot  as  a  bond  m  anion  between  tribes  that  are  similar 
and  yet  different,  and  is  beginning  to  show  a  fireedom 
of  movement  and  oapabilil^  of  prcnress  that  has  the 
promise  of  great  tilings,  however  mmly  appr^ended 
at  the  time.  Thus,  though  we  are  compelled  to  view 
him  through  the  varied  traditions  that  have  gathered 
round  his  name  in  the  oonrse  of  several  oentories,  we 
may  still  r^ard  Moses  as,  in  a  real  sense,  a  man  of 
rNTophetic  qiirit,  4he  foonder  of  the  Hebrew  &tth. 
That  his  work  was  real,  as  iar  as  it  went,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  reli^on  was  not  completely  destroyed 
by  the  fierce,  chaotic  stru^es  which  followed  ma- 
mediately  on  the  on  trance  mto  Paiestina.  In  many 
oases  coaqueiots  have  been  absmiied  by  the  petqiles 
<d  the  land  tiiey  have  entered.  In  thai  case  we  same 
effect  followed  to  some  extent,  but  the  orit^nal  religious 
impulse  was  never  completely  lost,  and  lb  gave  to  its 
possessors  the  power  to  absorb  neoessaty  dementa  oi 
faith  without  losing  their  distanotive  ohanoter.  From 
Moses  down  to  Philo  men  boldly  daimed  the  best  in 
this  world  ea  belonging  to  "  Yahweh,"  and  so  as  the 
property  of  His  people.  The  Christiau  religi<Hi  baa, 
with  more  catbohcity,  inherited  the  same  siarit, 
claiming  that  all  things  are  to  be  brought  into  sab- 
mission  to  Christ.  In  other  oountries  the  territory 
of  the  god  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  tdty ; 
but  here  we  are  compelled  to  &id  something  moro 
real — a  spiritual  life,  end  not  a  mechanical  matter 
of  mere  politiod  accretion.  While  admitting  the 
baffling  nature  of  all  origins,  we  believe  that  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  religion  begins  beie;  that, 
though  Moses  was  not  a  literary  man  or  a  systematio 
theologian,  he  had  a  real  message  from  the  eternal  God, 
whose  highest  meesenffer  always  appears  in  the  lowljy 
form  of  a  servant.  Men  rightly  looked  back  to  this 
as  a  great  hour  (Hos.  Hi).  Propheta  and  priasta 
Idealised  it^  each  mm  their  own  stsjidpf^t ;  «nd  the 
belief  that  this  waa  an  hour  ct  new  revelatioa  waa 
never  lost.  Of  course  it  was  germinal ;  it  would  have 
been  just  as  difficult  for  any  human  obsnver  of  that 
time  to  tell  exactly  what  would  oome  out  of  it,  aa  it 
is  for  us  now  to  disentangle  ite  exact  feature  out  of  a 
mass  of  varied  and  in  some  reqiects  contradictory 
material.  A  stm^Ung  mass  of  human  brin^  weary 
of  the  wandering  life,  fighting  for  a  new  Ikome,  feeling 
that  the  great  bleaaing  Ihey  needed  from  th^  God  waa 
fheir  duij  bread  and  a  plaoo  toUve  in  paaow  this  wm 
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Ae  DopKHniaiiig  material  oat  <d  which  sprang  Hbs 
neatest  raligioiu  morement  that  this  world  haa  known. 
Bab  in  it,  with  its  simple  elemental  foots  and  its 
complexity  of  motives,  may  be  found  a  symbol  and 
Boggestion  of  many  similar  movements,  when  men  have 
beat  thrown  back  npon  tJw  blading  mercy  and  soprame 
power  of  Glod. 

The  Mod  of  StriK^  ud  Sotttemont.— 13ie  {rfottm 
givm  in  the  oruinaTparts  of  Jg.  is  what  we  mi^t 
expect  onder  t£e  oironmstanoes.  Tradition  rightly 
npreeents  that  time  as  one  of  confusion,  struggle, 
an'milation.  No  real  poHtioal  unity  had  been  attained. 
"  In  tiiose  days  there  was  no  kiiu  :  in  Israel :  every 
man  did  that  which  was  si^%  in  ma  own  eywi  **  (J{^ 
213$}.  Hie  matraial  has  becm  set  in  a  Uter  form  and 
intwprBted  by  a  ^jde  formal  religions  ^ilosophy, 
bat  uie  primniTe  records  tell  only  partial  oonqoest, 
iDvdving  perpetual  oonfliot.  It  is  ea^  to  see  what 
kind  of  tJieoIogy  and  religions  oeiemcmes  wrae  likely 
to  |row  in  soon  a  time  and  ^laoe.  There  is  little  Of 
Muiiy  or  eiolnaiYonoeD  ei^er  m  raeo  or  rdigioi.  The 
SoBg  of  Daborah  shows  that  ooly  part  of  tiie  tribes 
ntmr  for  the  great  effort.  In  this  noble  battle-song 
wrs  is  no  "  wedotty,"  and  its  praise  of  Joel  is  re- 
volting to  onr  moraTsensa.  But  it  is  still  clear  that, 
in  so  for  as  there  is  unity  and  strength  to  6ght  for 
national  ezistonoe,  it  is  inspired  by  the  oommon  fai^ 
in  Yahweh.  Sainaon  marries  outside  his  dan ;  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  take  wives  by  capture ;  Jephthah, 
the  son  of  a  strange  woman,  sacrifioea  his  daughter ; 
Gideon  takes  the  spcMls  of  war  to  make  an  image; 
Hioah's  mottier  usee  the  restored  silver  to  make  an 
image  "  unto  Tahweh  " ;  and  the  children  of  Dan 
think  it  a  fine  thing  to  steal  the  religious  apparatus 
that  other  paople  have  got  oarefullv  together  (Jg. 

This  is  not  very  edifying  reatung,  either  from 
the  Jewish  or  the  QuWian  pomt  of  Tiew»  bnt  it  Is 
fbS  of  interest  as  a  pioture  of  life,  political  and  rdigions, 
in  those  rude  days.  The  nohle  effort  of  the  neat 
founder  seems  to  nave  foiled ;  it  looks  as  if  nothing 
great  or  permaneot  can  come  oat  of  this  disorder,  this 
spparBQtly  disoonneoted  and  aimless  struggle.  Bat 
it  B  the  tannoil  of  a  new  life,  and  not  the  convulsive 
stro^g^  that  betoken  the  last  agooy.  Much  in  the 
pienons  eiviUsatioti  might  be  deoadrat,  sensual; 
religions  indnktmoe  bad  weakened  the  life  at  the 
eoantiy,  and  its  cities  had  no  real  bond  of  unity; 
hut  here  were  members  of  a  new  and  virile  raoe,  fresh 
frcHa  the  open  country,  th^r  faoes  set  towards  the 
fotore,  their  faith  alive  in  a  real  God,  who  showed 
Hia  goingB  forth  in  the  mistiest  movements  of  nature 
and  m  the  battles  of  their  duly  life.  So  even  here 
tbeie  waa  a  real  movement  towards  a  uiii^ 
than  tiia,t  of  the  mere  famQy  or  clan.  From  these 
■tnies  we  learn  t^t  religioos  ceremonies  were  con- 
nected with  all  the  chief  foots  of  Ufa  The  fother  of 
the  family  or  head  of  the  dan  might  c^oiate  as  the 
npieeentative  of  the  community,  rait  there  were  also 
pn^eaaioaal  piests,  men  attadwd  to  a  family  or  loosd 
■notoaiy  or  wandering  tribe.  Such  men  offered 
acrifioes  and  ooosolted  the  oraole  on  behalf  of  their 
patrons.  But  tiie  elaborate  system  and  finely  regu- 
Uted  spiritual  hienwchy  of  later  timea  had  not  come 
into  existence,  though  the  ideas  that  it  represented 
were  in  some  oases  struggling  for  expression.  The 
prophet  and  the  priest  were  not  as  deariy  separated 
u  In  later  daya  Samuel  aots  in  both  eapaoitiesL 
Oaa  general  dSiennoe  there  was,  niunely,  tutat  ^e 
priest  was  more  Ukdy  to  inherit  his  office  and  to  be 
iBstened  to  a  partionlar  idace.  The  priesthood  of  a 
partioolar  sannnaiy  mjj^t  remain  in  the  poasessiMi 


of  me  family  or  dan.  This  made  &6  prieflta  the 
oostodians  and  gnaidians  of  a  s^eoial  toacliti«Hi  and 
ritual,  varying  in  differMt  looalites,  bnt  with  many 
features  in  oommon. 

There  were  also  "  seen,"  "  wiBe  men,"  and 
"  prophets  "  of  various  types  at  this  giAga.  Their 
fanotoms  were  not  dearhr  dsfined ;  1^  tbar  soparior 
insight,  ainlity,  and  acknowledged  relation  to  God, 
they  were  able  to  render  service  to  their  fellow-men. 
The  structure  of  society  was  simple,  and  the  various 
profeeaional  services  were  not  elaborately  organised, 
but  tbo  needs  of  men  were  similar  in  all  times.  Re- 
ligions guidance,  eooial  help,  the  porsuit  of  jostioe, 
and  the  interpretation  of  onoommon  facta  oc  fife— 
these  made  room  for  real  spiritual  insight  or  for 
showy  ohariatanism  or  petty  quackery,  as  in  our  day. 
Bnt  the  prophets  that  we  are  most  oonceroed  wiui 
now  are  the  bands  of  patriotic  enthusiasts  who  aroae 
in  times  of  ezottement  or  danger,  and  in  a  real  if  in 
a  rude  way  kept  alive  the  fieiy  ener;^  of  the  Yahwdl 
idigioo.  Smne  among  their  oompataots  mi^t  ngard 
them  as  "  mad,**  and  look  with  oooler  oritidsm  npon 
their  wild  performances,  but  generally  abnOTinal 
sensational  ontborsts  were  attributed  to  "  the  spirit 
of  Yahweh"  (2  K.  9iil  Saul  was  can^t  in  the 
contagion  of  this  frensiea  worship,  to  the  Borprise  of 
those  who  knew  him  (1  8.  lOii),  These  bands  stood 
for  loyaJty  to  YahwMi  and  opposition  to  I^iilistine 
oppression,  and  no  doubt  t^yed  a  real  part  in  the 
struggles  which  prepared  tue  way  for  the  kingdom. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  was  the  belief  that  God  cotud  use 
men  as  His  instruments,  srading  His  Spirit  to  trouble 
or  to  give  titem  oourage  and  atrei^;th.  The  same  motive 
and  l£e  same  power  moved  "  the  heroes  "  who  fooght 
against  the  surrounding  peoples  when  they  sought  to 
divide  and  oppress  the  braelitea.  The  strong  indig- 
natkm  and  fnrions  resentment  which  prompted  ram 
to  determined  resistanoe  and  fierce  vengeance  were 
r^aided  as  the  lesoH  of  the  oncoming  m  Yahweh's 
Spirit  (Jg.  IS2S,  146,  15i4,  1  8.  lis).  Saul,  who  did 
real  work  in  the  effort  towards  national  unity,  was  a 
capable  man,  a  true  patriot;  he  sends  round  the 
"  neiy  oross  "  in  the  hour  ai  need,  he  fells  in  with 
the  effnt  to  oheok  aoroery  and  vitdiorKft,  and  yet  in 
hib  mcnnents  of  weidbieBi  he  to  tmmbled  wHAi  "an 
evil  B^t,"  whidi  produces  jeakm^  and  mdanohdy, 
and  m  the  crisis,  before  his  final  defeat,  he  has 
leeourse  to  "  a  witch,"  who  professes  to  nuse  the  dead 
(1  S.  281 

Another  element  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  is  the 
oonservatiam  or  pnritanism  erf  those  who  looked  back 
upon  the  ideal  of  the  desert  life  as  simpler  and  more 
ion&  The  coHnie  of  the  vine  and  the  use  of  its 
.oots  appeared  to  ^em  as  dislt^ahy  to  Yahweh. 
peo^e  were  no  doubt  lacking  in  flexibihty  and 
progressivenesa.  but  the  real  reastm  of  their  protest 
was  religions — their  objection  to  relifdoas  rites  con- 
nected with  the  new  culture,  and  the  not  that  much 
sensually  was  associated  with  the  Baal-worship  of 
the  land.  A  great  movement  is  the  resultant  of  many 
forces,  and  tl»  protest  against  effeminate  luxury  and 
unbridled  indulgmoe  was  not  without  its  representa- 
tives in  the  eariier  days. 

The  one  thoa^t  that  was  about  to  be  worked  out 
clearly  was  that  the  Israelites  were  Yahweh's  peode, 
and  their  worship  was  due  to  Him  alone  as  their 
benefoctor  in  times  of  peaoe  and  tb^r  protector  in 
days  of  war.  The  gods  <A  other  peoples  mijriit  have 
tiwir  own  place  and  territory  (Jg.  1124).  Taem  was 
as  yet  no  worid  outlook  or  dream  of  missicmary  effort. 
A  ft^itive  or  stranger  who  came  ifrithin.tbe  ihorders 
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of  laauBt  most,  of  course,  join  himself  to  some  clan 
and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  Iatad*8 
God. 

The  Work  ol  David. — The  work  that  Saul  had  under- 
taken leoeived  a  certain  completion  under  his  sao- 
cesBOr,  David.  Though  the  united  kingdom  lasted 
only  some  seventy  yean,  his  work  was  m  permanent 
importanoe.  He  was  a  loyal  worshipper  and  servant 
of  Yabweh,  with  clear  knowledge  of  the  situation.  He 
made  Jerusalem  the  political  and  religious  centre  for 
tibe  whole  kingdom,  and  it  has  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  world's  history  or  in  the  regard  d 
mankind  ever  since.  We  cannot  think  of  him  as  a 
theok^ian  or  hymn- writer ;  he  was  a  soldier  and  states- 
man. A  great  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  wandering 
or  in  war,  and  when  he  came  to  the  possession  of  laree 
power  he  had  many  troubles  with  tiis  family  and  the 
rough  Boldien  upon  whom  be  bad  been  oc«npelled  to 
depend.  We  have  a  suggestive  and  roliable,  if  not  a 
pnfeot  or  systematio,  picture  <tf  his  life  and  times. 
F«  him  Yahweh  was  a  giMi  Ood,  the  saprame  Ood 
of  Inad,  tbouf^  His  aotoal  nile  ia  limited  to  Israel's 
territoiy  (1  a  2619).  The  strikiiw  story  of  2  a  21 
shows  that  he,  and  the  Chxirch  erf  his  tdme,  still  stood 
<»i  the  old  tribal  level  (c/.  Dt.  24i6,  Jer,  3I30,  Ezek. 
I820).  What  a  great  step  from  this  to  the  advanced 
thed<^  ol  Pa.  139,  attributed  by  later  scribes  to  tiiis 
great  fiuu  I  Howew,  th^  union  of  tiie  tribes  and  the 
ohoioe  ol  an  importaot  capital  city  was  aa  event  of 
feligtons  importanoe  for  tne  life  of  Israel  and  the 
wond.  The  looal  sanctoaries  still  had  thnr  place, 
and  roligious  officials  of  various  kinds  were  soattraed 
throughout  the  land.  But  the  bringing  oi  the  Ark 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  desire  for  a  pennanent  dwelling- 
j^ee  <^  Yabweh  marked  an  advanoei 

At  the  king's  court  soldiers,  ooonoillors,  priests,  and 
prof^keta  were  assembled,  and  a  new  and  more  im- 
portant centre  of  life  was  thus  formed.  The  king 
was  a  man  of  his  time,  in  many  ways  rou^h,  impulsive, 
self-willed ;  bat  he  leaves  upon  us  the  mipression  of 
rare  strength,  power  of  leadership,  a  certain  frankness 
of  nature,  and  ma^animity  of  spirit.  Be  receives 
counsel  from  "  a  wise  woman,"  accepts  meekly  the 
stem  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  seeks  to  reettain  the  fierce 
men  ot  blood  whom  he  has  bad  to  use  as  his  instru- 
menta.  Judoed  by  the  standards  of  his  own  time  he 
is  a  true  and  noble  embodiment  <^  Israel's  religion. 
He  is  loyal  to  Yabweh,  and  is  not  otmtent  with  a  mere 
formal  worship.  He  oomes  into  the  main  onirent  of 
this  great  religiotiB  moT«nent;  be  would  give  dne 
hmour  to  the  Ood  (rf  his  faHhen,  tam  whom  nis  king* 
ship  came ;  and  be  fnepared  the  way  lot  "  the  oity 
of  God,"  of  whoee  full  glory  and  irinuenoe  he  never 
dreamed.  Before  there  could  be  a  national  religion, 
in  the  fall  sense,  the  nation  most  be  created ;  then, 
when  the  national  religion  came,  it  must  take  time  to 
realise  ita  true  nature  before  the  oonsdouaiuss  could 
aiise  that  hen  was  something  of  more  than  natimal 
■ignifioanoe.  This  was,  in  the  meantime,  merely  a  new 
fixed  point  in  the  midst  of  a  pc^tioal  life  that  waa  still 
restless  and  mutable.  One  needs  to  remember  the 
difference  between  the  small  communities  in  Palestine 
and  the  large  empires  of  Assyria  or  BsbylcMua.  In 
great  regions  covered  by  one  complex  <avil  and  mUituy 
omnisaticHi  offldiUiun  reigned  supreme ;  there  were 
nufliooB  of  human  beings  that  were  severely  drilled 
to  take  their  part  as  unite  in  an  immense  mac^iine. 
This  made  possible  the  network  of  canals,  the  great 
dtdes  and  l<tfty  towers,  magnificent  products  of  human 
skill,  that  were  a  cause  of  astonishment  and  religious 
reflaotion  to  simpler  people*  {Qtsu  II1-9).   On  the 


oUier  hand,  the  tribes  of  Israirf  had  not  been  sobject 
to  any  such  "  steam-roller  process  "  as  tended  to  crash 
individuality  and  destroy  looal  peculiarities.  They 
were  a  "  stiff-necked  peojue  "  (Dt.  913-).  That  appro- 
^01^  tduase,  spoken  in  blame,  squeste  to  us  sune- 
thiog  tbat  is  not  altogether  evil  'I%eir  great  religioaa 
contribution  to  the  world  could  never  have  come  irran 
a  soft,  pliable  peofde,  easily  infiuenoed  and  easily 
losing  impreesionsL  The  separatenees  of  family  and 
clan,  which  lent  itself  to  the  easy  formation  of 
"  faction,"  had  ite  advantages  from  the  point  cf  view 
of  religious  progress  We  see  now,  more  oleaiiy  than 
ever,  Utat  it  was  not  a  smooth,  ea^  movement ;  there 
was  fighting  at  eveiy  point,  against  external  foes  and 
intemd  division.  No  new  stage  was  gained  without 
a  fierce  contest,  and  when  a  great  truth  was  oonqoered 
it  was  fixed  in  forms  that  would  not  essily  die.  Thus 
we  can  understand  the  reaction  against  the  united 
kingdom  which  led  to  the  disruptimi  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  Religion,  politics,  and 
what  we  now  obH  "  eoonMnio  "  caoaes  all  played  a 
part.  Tliere  waa  an  objeotiwi  to  rapid  osntralisation, 
fcnroed  labour,  and  heavy  taxes  for  the  glory  of  the 
king  and  the  enrichment  of  the  capital  city.  There 
was  always  a  democratic  vein  in  prophecy,  and  the 
<wiental  deification  of  the  actual  king  could  not  easily 
find  a  place  in  the  religion  of  Yabwen.  An  inteieeting 
antitnpation  of  tiie  impression  prodnoed  by  tlw  tynni^ 
of  the  king  and  the  extravagance  of  the  oonrt  baa  been 
placed  in  the  mouth  <^  Samuel  (1  a  8^  This  xevtrit 
■gainst  the  anthoritiee  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  aettinff 
np  of  a  prosperous  Mn^om  in  the  north,  which  gained 
a  strong  and  attractive  capital  at  Samaria,  was  » 
source  m  politioal  weakness.  But  the  possible  rivalry, 
when  it  did  not  degenerate  into  fratriddBl  strife,  tended 
to  produce  a  foller,  licher  Ma.  Complete  oratealtBa- 
tion  and  uniformity  at  thk  stage  would  have  had  a 
cramping  effect.  Both  kingdoms  daimed  Yabweh  aa 
their  God,  and  had  in  many  respecte  a  common  life 
and  literature.  There  was  now.  as  the  oonunonitieB 
beoame  more  settled,  an  increase  in  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation. Court  chrcmioles  began  to  be  sept,  simple 
codes  of  laws  arranged  (Ex.  20-23),  and  collections 
at  songi  and  stories  to  be  made  (Jos.  lOis,  2  a  I17). 
This  material,  existing  before  in  written  fiagmaita  or 
as  oral  tradition,  began  to  be  gathered  in  rimple  ^st». 
matic  forms,  and  so  the  earlicet  foundations  were  Isid 
for  our  present  OT  (pp.  44f.)> 

The  WoA  of  BUJah. — The  name  of  this  great  prophet 
has  omne  to  os  in  a  blaae  c£  g^ory ;  the  stones  that 
tell  of  his  life  and  work  have  a  hi^  Uteniy  ohaneter 
and  great  spiritual  power.  To  have  produced  took  an 
jmpreesion  and  left  such  a  record  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  wonderful  energy  and  a  prophet  of  great  dis- 
tinction. Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  idea  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
our  explanation  of  nature  and  history  had  not  come 
to  olear  exptession  then,  vis.  that  of  process.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  ancient  literature,  and  partioularly  in 
Helnev  ftory,  to  gather  under  the  name  of  one  man 
aohieranenta  that  repreeent  the  straggle  of  a  genera- 
tion or  more  of  intdligent  and  faertHc  workers.  Thia 
is  true  in  the  case  of  all  such  great  names  as  Moses. 
Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  and  Suijah,  Hence,  at  this 
point  we  need  to  review  not  so  much  tiie  life  of  this 
particnlar  prophet  as  the  whole  relatioi  of  Hebrew 
religion  to  the  life  of  Canaan.  Eliiah  is  a  prophet  d 
the  desert ;  he  lepreseota  the  aid  faith  and  the  stem 
simplicity  of  nomad  religion ;  he  ia  at  home  in  the 
wildemees,  and  flees  for  r^uge  to  the  ancient  moan- 
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he  was  no  theologian.    He  makes  no  obtm  for  the 
oeutrolisatini  of  woiBhip ;  he  doe*  not  discoaB  detaik 
of  ritod ;  he  frankly  teoc^niMa  tiie  uw  of  manj  altan 
(1  K.  1914),  but  he  declares  that  the  pet^de  of  IrboI. 
under  the  influence  of  the  ooart,  are  taming  to  the 
wonhip  of  the  Tyiian  Baal.    Yahw^  ^oae  must  be 
wmliipped  by  Isiaetitae.    The  queetioo  u  to  the  use 
of  images  or  symbols  is  not  raised.    Tb»  demand  ii 
for  the  exoIuBive  wonhip  ot  Yahweh  by  His  own  people. 
Withoat  attunpting  a  oritieal  aoalyiiB  and  aitimate  of 
the  dooaments  neie  lOTtdTed.  it  seemB  evkktxt  thafc  in 
tbii  period,  both  in  Israel  and  Judah,  there  waa  a 
revolt  against  the  Baal-wonhip  introduced  throngh  the 
oonaexioa  of  the  royal  fsmifiee  mHi  the  dynasty  of 
Tyn.  If  such  vfwship  bad  been  oonfined  to  nouK 
cuolfls  (rf  foieignerB  it  eoold  aoaroely  have  oaoaed  nieh 
a  SBnaaUon,  tiiongh  thrae  waa  an  inoraaong  anmhen- 
mao  ot  the  fact  tltat  Tahw^  waa  "  a  jetdoaa  aod." 
Probably  many  Israelites  were  beooming  lax  and  too 
tolerant,  and  so  stimulated  the  seal  <n  the  stricter 
devotees.   The  fact  that  Elijah  reeisted  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  rolers,  as  shown  in  the  oaae  of 
Nabottrs  vineyard,  shorwa  that  he  stands  in  the  line 
of  the  true  prophetic  tradition  that  Israel's  God  ia 
the  defender  of  smiple  jostioe  and  the  avmger  erf  hmo- 
oent  blood  (Gen.  4io).    That  is  a  great  thooght  <A 
God,  at  a  time  when  men  generally  accepted  the  king 
S8  a  kind  oi  god  above  the  law,  entitled  to  gratify, 
without  scruple,   hia   arbHrarv   wilL    'Hie  greatest 
battles  for  liberty  in  this  woria  have  been  fbv^t  by 
men  who  appealed  to  a  God  of  justice  against  the  unjust 
elahns  of  cUaar.    Taming  again  to  the  theolof^oal 
nde  oi  the  situation,  tin  pottt  to  be  wnphaalzed  is 
that  the  Yahweh  xdigion,  having  absorbed  much  nntri- 
mmt  from  Canaanite  culture  and  Baal-worahip,  now, 
in  the  person  of  its  strict  representativee,  felt  iteelf 
quite  foreign  and  snperior  to  the  similar  Phoenioiui 
wor^p  that  was  threatening  an  invasion.  Hel»ew 
religion  oan  tolerate  no  appearance  of  rivalry  witiiin 
its  own  tnrttoiy ;  that  must  be  made  clear  in  a  reli- 
gion that  is  destined  to  still  larger  conquests.  The 
charaoteristto  at  the  true  religion  is  that  it  is  alive, 
whtoh  in  the  highest  eeose  means  not  simply  the  power 
to  fight  for  a  bue  name  or  abstract  formula,  but  much 
more  the  power  to  enrich  ita  own  idea  of  religion  and 
of  God  hy  absorbing  tme  elonents  from  the  oultare 
w  til  n^kn  it  oomes  in  contact.   We  have  now  paased 
the  tone  when  we  r^ard  any  great  system  of  faith 
and  worship  as  oompwtely  and  absolutely  false ;  we 
know  tiiat  in  a  wond  which  belongs  to  God  such  a 
system  would  soon  fall  to  pieces.    Further,  whm  two 
systems  oome  into  contact  and  conflict,  while  that 
which  is  higher  may  ultimately  prevail,  it  can  do  so 
onh  on  t^e  condition  ol  completing  itself  even  from 
a  hostile  aontee.   Through  all  these  straggles  with 
the  Canaanites  the  Hebrews  maintained  the  name  of 
Yahwf^  ^ear  God,  and  their  faith  in  Him  was  the 
b(»d  of  union  and  the  inspiration  of  any  heroic  and 
•oooessfal  action.    As  we  have  already  suggested, 
tribal  traditions  and  family  usages  remained  m  full 
force,  and  only  gradnaUy  and  hj  slow  aoticm  and  re- 
■ctioa  were  they  elinunated  or  reinterpreted  and  trans- 
feimed.   The  aame  process  took  plaoe  in  lagard  to 
Csnaaoite  customs.   To  aome  of  wese  the  real  repie- 
■entatives  of  Hebrew  religion  were  sternly  and  con- 
sistently opposed,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
easily  mdni^  to  follow  the  prevailing  i^f^issv*'  As 
they  became  mors  completely  a  settled  tven  fl^hey 
most  be  more  thoroughly  influenced  by  ^^"mC^oos 
bdiah  and  oeventoniea  oonneoted  with  tba  onlbire  <rf 
the  aoiL   Ibe  name  Baal  means  lord  at  owmt;  it 


is  not  in  itself  the  name  of  the  ^>d  of  a  whole  land 
or  tribe,  bat  of  the  patron  god  of  a  partioalar  locality. 
The  shade  at  meaning  attached  at  any  thne  to  anoh  a 
word  most  neoeesarily  be  vague  and  variiU>le.  To  thb 
popular  mind  there  were  many  Baals,  just  as  in  Roman 
tikthoKo  oountries,  among  rim^  and  unreflecting 
people,  "  Our  Lady  "  of  a  paiticular  city  acquires 
special  local  qualities,  and  is  differentiated  from  other 
manifestations  of  Uie  One  Virgin  (Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  Notre  Dame  de  Lonrdea,  eto.).  Hho  Baal  meant 
tho  ^vimtiy  that  gave  frmtfabesB  to  a  pieoe  of  aoiL 
As  such  finiitfufaieai  is  similar  in  all  oases,  it  might 
easily  be  generalised  and  a  general  significance  be 
given  to  the  name ;  but  side  by  side  the  belief  could 
ranain  in  a  number  of  particular  Baals.  The  Israelite 
teachers  maintained  that  Tahweh  waa  one  fDt.  64). 
Thn  were  clear  on  that  point  There  might  oe  many 
Baals— that  would  need  investigation— but  as  to  this 
there  oonld  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  one  and  the  same 
Yahweh  who  manifested  Himself  to  the  believing 
Israelites  wherever  the  condittms  were  favourable  to 
His  appearanoei  This  is  much  more  important  than 
it  appeals  on  the  snrfaoe :  the  search  of  the  highest 
philosophv  and  deepest  religions  feeling  is  for  urut^ 
behind  all  the  varied  appearances  of  nature  and  mam- 
festations  of  life.  The  unit^  of  Yahweh- worship  over 
agaitut  the  divimons  and  dtstractions  of  Baal-worship 
is  a  real  revelation,  a  great  advance  in  this  movmnent. 
Bat  a  bare  unity  or  a  mere  name  cannot  have  the 
highest  power  ;  the  claim  must  be  made  that  Yahweh 
is  the  God  of  the  pleasant,  fruitful  land  as  well  as  of 
the  fieroe  storm  and  "  the  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
neaa"  This  means  tiie  trsnderenoe  of  ancient 
aanotnariss  and  aHata  to  Tahweh,  and  tbe  admiticn 
(rf  Canaanite  forms  of  worship,  and  there  is  always 
danger  in  such  assimilation.  But  this  inevitable 
movement  carried  with  it  the  possibility  of  an  enlarge- 
ment and  eniiehment  of  thought  of  Vahweh  as  "  uie 
God  of  nature  "  in  a  fuller  sense  than  before.  Both 
titesB  Uungs  are  deariy  implied  in  tiie  later  polemic 
of  Hosea  and  Denteronnny.  The  enervatins.  cormpt- 
ing  influence  of  Baal-woisbip  was  recognised,  but  the 
olaim  was  oleariy  stated  the  reason  for  such 

worship  lay  in  the  fact  that  men  attributed  to  the  local 
Baals  powers  and  gifts  which  really  belonged  to  the 
supreme  Lord,  Yahweh.  We  are  now  specially  con- 
oemed  to  notice  that,  while  during  their  early  oonturiea 
of  toilsome  effort,  spent  in  acguinng  a  sure  aettlement 
in  the  land,  the  life  and  religion  of  the  people  had 
been  hugely  inflnenoed  by  the  new  oonditions,  they 
themselves  were  not  conscious  of  the  extent  of  that 
influence,  but  maintained  their  full  loyalty  to  Yahweh. 
They  worshipped  Yahweh  at  variotu  sanctuaries,  with 
pilgrimaffea  and  festivab,  with  ritual  and  saorifloe; 
they  had  dwuted  from  tJie  simple  desert  standard, 
and  wtered  rally  into  the  life  of  their  new  home,  but  yet 
they  had  learned  to  dierish  a  certain  healthy  intoler- 
anoe  and  exdusivenees.  ISijah  represents  for  us  this 
revolt  against  any  other  god,  and  he  calls  upon  the 
peoide  to  choose  Setween  Yahweh  and  Baal,  as  in  the 
oironmstanoee  it  was  not  possible  to  serve  two  masters. 
This  became  a  political  issue,  with  conspiracies  and 
maasaoree  following  in  its  train ;  it  led  to  a  change  of 
dynasty  in  t^e  north,  and  brouf^t  into  the  kingdom 
a  spirit  of  faction  that  prepared  the  way  for  its  final 
destruction.  The  strict  followers  of  Yahweh  no  doubt 
represented  a  larger  and  purer  &ith ;  they  were  in 
the  main  stream,  they  had  a  permanent  contribution 
to  make  to  the  life  of  humanity,  but  their  temper  was 
vitdsot,  their  metiiodB  nide.  Tlie  ^oture  of  tiie  giant 
Sijah  over  against  the  peeviA  maiding  Abab  mi^ 
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in  its  flhup  oontrast  be  powerful  poetiy  rather  th&n 
fioely-balanoed  hiatoiy ;  bat  in  Bam  a  atrikias  state- 
ment as  that  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  drink  ana  Elijah 
went  np  to  the  top  of  Cannel  to  learn  the  Divine  poi- 
poae  (1  K.  I842)  there  ib  a  true  impression  of  the 
nature  of  the  contending  forces.  Out  of  the  conflict 
there  came,  both  for  Israel  and  Judah,  a  fuller  and 
dearer  leooguition  of  the  fact  that  Yahweh,  sjid 
Yahweb  alone,  was  the  God  of  all  true  IsiaeUtee. 
Than  was  also  a  fuller  oonsoiouaoeae  of  what  was 
meuit  that  statement  If  Yahweh  had  not  yet 
conquered  the  world  or  completely  extended  His  rule 
into  the  dark  underworld  of  Sheol,  He  bad  secured 
the  lordship  of  Palestine  and  the  aoluiowledgment  that 
there  no  gods  could  be  tolerated  alongsicfe  of  Him. 
It  was  universally  admitted  that  to  be  a  true  Israelite 
meant  to  sivB  exclusive  worship  to  Yahweh ;  priests; 
prophets,  teadeis,  and  people  had  all  oome  to  thiai 
All  oommeroe  with  other  gods  or  demons  with  heathenish 
sorcery  and  magic  most  tw  a  shameful,  secret  thing. 

The  Pnplietle  Hoveinent — ^Tbis  brings  us  to  what  is 
called  "  the  prophetic  movement "  in  the  strictest 
sense,  althougn  we  must  not  forget  the  warning  that 
in  a  living  prooeas  we  must  not  make  our  distinotioos 
and  difEereocoe  too  decoi.  Some  of  the  eariy  narratives 
show  material  that  is  bandied  in  "  a  prophetic  sforit," 
and  they  reveal  the  sense  of  man's  "  smfulnees,"  which 
it  was  the  work  of  the  prophets  to  deepen  and  define 
(c/.  Qen.3,6, 11).  For  example,  Isaiah  lays  great  stress 
on  the  f^blonees  and  futiut^  of  human  arroeaaoe 

ils.  2/A  and  the  same  mbjeot  ia  treated  in  a  different 
orm,  rat  with  eome  similarity  of  spirit,  in  the  stories 
of  Paradise  and  the  Tower  of  BabeL 

Our  attention  is  now  odled  to  the  work  of  those 
prophets  who  were  the  first  to  transmit  to  posterity 
actual  notes  of  their  sermons.  These  are  the  prophets 
of  the  Assyrian  period — Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and 
Mioah.  For  the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  the  books 
of  Nah.,  Hab.,  and  Zeph.  may  be  neglected,  since,  in 
80  fsr  aa  thev  have  any  signmcant  messafis,  it  is  de- 
pendent on  uie  great  original  preachers.  The  critical 
qaeetions  mnat  oe  left  untouched  and  results  of  recent 
research  sasumed.  We  seek  to  understand  the  message 
of  theae  preachers,  and  how  we  can  best  state  its 
relation  to  what  has  gone  before.  The  careful  com- 
position of  the  sermons,  brief  and  few  as  they  are, 
shows  that  literal^  inflneooes  had  been  for  some  time 
at  work.  Their  preservatioD  proves  Uiat  even  in 
these  troubled  times  there  were  students  and  disciples 
(Is.  816,  3O3I  These  four  eighth-century  prophets 
have  their  dISerenoee  of  oiroumstances,  temperament, 
and  st^e,  but  they  join  in  the  one  protest  against  the 
social  weakness  and  impure  worship  (tf  their  time,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  present  the  same  message  and  make 
the  same  demancn.  Amos,  the  stem  messenger  to 
Israel  from  outside;  Hosea,  emotional,  tender,  and 
showing  intimacy  and  sympathy  even  in  his  denuncia- 
tions ;  Isaiah,  the  man  of  the  city,  courtier,  and  states- 
man ;  Micah,  the  rude  peasant  of  the  JudsBan  low- 
lands— ^these  men  have  much  in  common.  They  sive 
us  a  striking  proof  that  Yahweh.  the  living  Qoa,  » 
one — one  in  His  purpose  through  history,  one  fa  His 
flemand  for  justice  and  call  for  service.  They  re^rded 
themselves  as  conservatives,  and  in  the  beet  sense  this 
was  true.  They  might  to  a  certain  extent  idealise 
the  past,  but  two  facts  in  this  connexion  we  must 
leocgnise:  (a)  There  is  deterioration  aa  well  as  pro- 
gress in  the  bfe  of  a  nation  whloh,  on  the  whole,  is 
moving  upward;  heooe  there  is  something  to  be 
leuned  from  the  simidioit^  and  Ivotherlineas  of  eariier 
days,   (b)  These  prophets  were  not  absolutely  new 


in  Hixai  life  aod  original  in  their  thoo^it;  they  did 
rest  apoa  a  real  historioal  basis  and  manifested  a  real 

ocmUnuity  of  life.  Further,  in  any  tim^  of  transition, 
in  living  creative  periods,  the  oiuy  way  to  conserve 
the  revelation  of  the  past  is  to  reach  the  heart  of  it, 
bring  out  its  real  meaning,  and  show  its  appUoation 
to  tne  new  age.  Our  ultimate  explanation  of  such 
men  may  be  ti^t  God  called  them,  manifested  to  them 
His  gloiy,  and  revealed  to  them  His  wilt.  But  Uiis 
h^ipens  in  partionlar  circumntences  and  under  oertain 
oonditiona.  Natural  environmuit  and  economic  oavses 
can  never  be  for  us  the  full  explwatitm  of  the  move- 
ment ctf  the  Divine  and  human  spirit  We  must  not, 
however,  ignore  these,  since  the  oonaideration  them 
helps  us  to  realise  tlut  these  pto|>hets  were  men  like 
ourselves,  face  to  face  with  tufimte  social  problems, 
in  a  tune  of  unrest  axtd  transition,  seeking  the  solutioii 
a  clearer  reoognitioa  <d  God  and  a  m^tre  intolligeiit 
application  of  religions  principles.  In  bet,  Israel 
oould  not  have  been  God's  greatest  instrument  for  the 
preparation  of  a  world-wide  religion  if  her  life  had 
been  perpetually  fixed  and  fastened  down  to  one  form, 
semi-nomad  or  pastoral.  Old  taruth  can  be  enlai:ped 
and  new  prino^s  bren^t  to  Udit  tmly  by  the  olauns 
of  new  ououmstances  and  the  aemand  of  new  needs. 
By  ihe  growth  of  oommeroe,  increase  of  wealth,  en- 
largement of  cities,  old  tribal  arrangemente  and  clao 
ties  had  broken  down.  It  ia  the  direct  or  implicit 
complaint  of  all  these  prophets  that  Israelites,  in 
regard  to  each  other,  are  '  more  than  kin  but  lees  than 
kind."  The  amngemmt  by  which  eve^  famHf 
oould  have  its  tnict  of  land,  evety  man  his  own 
house,  and  small  communities  live  together  in  a 
brotherly  spirit,  with  slight  inequalities  of  social 
conditions — that  state  of  things  oould  no  l<»iger  be 
maintained.  Denunciation  of  the  greedy  land- 
grabbers,  the  careless  or  unjust  rulers,  aw  the  axrc^ant 
rich  oppressors,  now  appears  as  a  iwular  part  of  the 
preacher's  programme.  It  has  come  back  at  different 
periods,  and  has  reached  a  larger  form  in  our  own  day  ; 
but  the  moral  basis  and  rwigions  inspiration  must 
always  come  from  the  great  prophetic  ideas.  The 
period  in  which  this  prophetic  movemoit  takes  Ha 
rise  was  evidently  a  time  01  prosperity,  for  many  oould 
indulge  in  vulgar  display  and  luxunous  living;  but, 
as  ever,  social  unrest,  coming  from  the  oi^Hcesaion  of 
the  poor  and  the  pervorbitm  of  justice,  was  the  resaHi 
of  the  unequal  distribntion  of  wealth  and  the  lack  of 
unselfish  lesdership.  A  strongty-maAed  featote  of 
the  genuine  oracles  of  Mioah  is  vadr  fierce  denonoi^OD 
of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  roling  classes. 

N^lecting  for  the  moment  any  special  theological 
peculiarities  of  particular  prophets,  we  may  sum  ap 
their  teaching  as  referring  to  this  worid  and  being 
social  and  moral  in  its  character.  Then*  do  not  faoo 
the  qnestion  of  peraonal  immortality,  and  it  is  donbtlnl 
wheUier  they  give  any  clear  programme  as  to  the  fntum 
of  the  nation  beyond  tiie  fact  of  an  imminent  severe 
judgment,  which  will  partly  destroy  and  putly  purify 
the  community.  When  we  speak  of  their  message  as 
aoaid,  we  mean  that  they  are  dealing  with  men  not 
in  tiieir  individual  capacity  as  separate  souls,  font  as 
members  of  the  community,  and  that  they  set  forth 
religion  as  the  right  dischfuge  of  social  obligations. 
When  we  say  that  it  is  mortU,  we  give  prominence  to 
the  fact  that  they  denounce  the  attempt  to  make  ritual 
a  sul^f^j^te  for  social  goodness.  They  are  not  de- 
noni^^  .^aal-woiahip  or  discussing  the  value  of 
symwSdrf ;  their  position  is  that  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  worship  and  survioe  that  Yahweh  leqniros  (Am.  44. 
fi2z-«4,  Hos.  66,  Is.  Izo-u,,  Mi.   3ip).    It  haa 
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been  settled  thak  there  ia  only  one  God  for  Inad; 
the  ooeBtuKi  of  the  natoxe  of  the  mnship  and  aerrioe 
^baiOB  oan  zeqaiie  ud  will  accept  is  nov  lifted  to  a 
la^biu  plaUb  Bow  far  and  in  what  wa^  these  men 
woaW  fiave  abolished  or  reformed  the  existing  oultus 
we  cannot  say.  We  may  oonjeoture  that  Isaiah  loved 
the  Temple,  and  foond  many  sacred  assooiations  with 
it ;  that  Hioah  hated  the  pretentiotu  ritual  used  by 
tin  opproBBOM  <tf  ihe  people ;  that  Amos  foond  Qod 
man  eaail^  in  the  sileooe  of  ^e  desert  than  in  the 
Doisy  religious  festivals ;  and  that  Hosea  would  have 
shown  more  testhetio  feialing  and  poetic  sentiment  in 
handling  such  a  subject  than  the  stem  prophets  from 
the  country  were  capable  of  displayiiw.  This  is 
k^timate  speculation,  goided  by  oar  aotuaf  knowledge 
of  the  men.  But,  after  all,  we  have  to  say  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  conflict  against  shallow,  sensutKu 
litDaUam,  and  that  in  thdr  polemio  there  is  no  dis- 
cuamon  of  fine  distinotitHis,  hut  a  simple  demand  for 
honesty  in  ^vate  and  public  service,  for  a  just  adminis- 
tration of  civic  affairs,  and  a  ^mpathetio  care  for  the 
poor.  For  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  worid 
we  find  what  we  call  "  social  morality  "  preeeated  as 
the  highest  expiesaion  of  the  religioos  lue,  and  this 
is  dme  with  remarkable  oleaman  and  boldness  in  the 
name  of  TbooVb  God.  It  is  evident  that  such  teaching 
to  ethical  in  the  noUest  sense.  Bat  what  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  foeoauBe  it  is  ethioal  it  ia  monotheistdc  f 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  a  kind  of  teaching  that 
impltu  ihe  thought  of  one  God  for  the  world.  And 
oa  furthoi*  reflection,  if  their  omtral  moosage  is  accepted* 
this  imidication  mast  formulate  itself  in  a  sharper, 
mcne  dogmatic  fashion.  Jud^ent  is  aboat  to  oome 
upon  the  natim  in  both  sections,  not  on  account  of 
the  oaprioioue  anger  of  the  deity  at  insufficient  tribute 
in  the  form  of  sacrifices,  but  because  of  the  people's 
failure  to  reaoh  a  certain  standard  of  righteousness 
(Am.  32,  la.  5i-7}.  Yahweh  poniahes  His  own  people 
lor  their  lade  of  goodness,  this  being  regarded  as 
momlity  and  not  mote  religiosity.  Further,  the  same 
damdard  is  applied  to  other  trioea  and  nations :  they 
are  to  he  jua^sd  not  because  they  are  non-Israelites, 
bnt  because  St  their  greed,  cruelty,  and  inhumanity 
(Am.  ll  We  to<day  may  argue  that  because  there 
is  one  Qod  there  should  be  one  standard  of  moniUty 
for  pablio  and  private  life,  and  one  law  of  justice  and 
kindness  amonj^  men  of  diflermt  creeds  and  nations. 
Bnt  the  histonoal  moremeat  worked  in  the  othw 
direction.  Itet  of  true  qaritoal  msight  learned  fint 
that  their  God  required  real  service  and  not  ooaiae 
Btcrifices  or  magical  rites,  and  then  they  advanced 
to  the  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  this  God  of  righteoua- 
noBB  was  not  bounded  by  geographical  or  tribal  limi- 
tations. But  eveiy  step  <rf  the  way  had  to  be  fought^ 
fn  old  en«nies  ox  fornukUBm  and  seotarianiam  oon- 
itsntlr  retomed  in  new  forms,  and  the  Jews  preeerved 
for  othen  what  they  did  not  fully  realise  for  them- 
M  Tea  These  great  beliefe  were  rooted  in  the  sacred 
past  of  t^eir  nation,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  bring 
out  their  fuU  sijpuflcanoe ;  but  now  it  stands  in  a 
dear  light  as  a  ooitral  contribution  to  leligiQus  Uiought, 
as  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  revelation.  The  nation 
migjit  perish,  but  Qod  and  r^hteotuness  must  mlei 
What  sublime  faitii  is  this  I  How  far  it  sous  above 
all  small  ritualism  and  narrow  patriotism  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  nortnem  kingdom  was  lost, 
uul  it  was  left  to  the  small  oommunity  in  Judsm  to 
keep  alive  the  sacred  tradition  and  preserve  in  its 
pnrer  form  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  Even  in  those 
days  niiritnal  problems  could  not  really  bo  settled  by 
brute  lOToa   The  internal  &eti<Miawitiiiin  the  kingdom 


of  Israel,  partly  poUtioi^,  partly  religioas,  weakened 
the  government  and  prepared  the  my  for  eztemal 
foe.  After  the  oonquest  of  t^e  kingdom  and  the  fall 
of  Samaria  in  721  B.a,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
taken  away  and  other  settlers  brought  in  to  take  their 
plaoe ;  thus  there  was  produced  a  mixed  race  and  a 
mongrel  religion  (2  K.  176,24-41).  Elijah,  but  more 
prombly  Jehu,  might  delight  in  this  grim  buaineBB  of 
^nghteriog  priests  of  Baal,  but  not  tiiua  does  rriigion 
sain  its  real  victories.  'Hte  "  ten  tribes  "  were  "  lost " 
m  the  aenae  that  those  <rf  them  who  were  taken  away 
had  not  Buffioirat  individuality  and  strength  of  char- 
acter to  retain  their  sepuatenees.  Those  that  re- 
mained in  Palestine  did  maintain  an  inferior  type  of 
Hebrew  religion,  but  the  efiForts  to  reunite  the  two 
branches  after  the  Exile  failed,  and  the  Samaritan 
religion  continued  its  own  stunted,  barren  existence 
(Jn.  49,23). 

It  is  not  our  task  to  attempt  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  books,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  prophecy  and 
prediction,  or  to  .give  a  systematia  account  (»  the 
theology  of  the  prophets ;  but  at  this  point  a  brief 
statement  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  t^e  connexion  of  their  work  with  the  next  phase 
of  the  moTMnantb  It  cannot  be  proved,  with  any 
approaoh  to  certainty,  that  any  <^  these  four  men  bad 
a  definite  "  eeobatology "  or  a  clearly-defined  pro- 
gramme <rf  the  destiny  « the  nation  after  the  approach- 
mg  judgment.  Passages  found  in  these  books  regard- 
ing a  personal  Hessiab  probably  belong  to  a  later  date. 
Accotaing  to  the  view  we  have  formed  of  these  docu- 
ments, Amos  uid  Hicah  did  not  speculate  as  to  the 
fotore  course  of  history.  Hosea,  with  his  principle 
6t  a  bond  of  love  between  Yahweh  and  His  people, 
no  doubt  cherished  the  hope  of  repentanoe  and  return. 
Isaiah  approaches  the  most  closely  to  "  a  theologian  "  ; 
he  has  a  central  thought  of  Yahweh  from  which  radiates 
aJl  his  tbou^t  of  rdUgion,  as  apphed  to  politics  and 
civic  life.  To  him  we  owe  the  doctrine  of  "  the  rem- 
nant," and  the  faith  that  Jerusalem  would  be  delivered 
from  the  foreign  foe.  He  spmt  a  long  time  in  publio 
life ;  he  had  to  meet  the  people  in  varied  oiroumatanoes 
and  in  many  mooda  On  the  whole,  while  his  ministry 
was  one  of  dtmunoiation,  there  must  have  been  many 
hours  of  hope  in  the  life  of  one  who  carried  on  such  a 
long  strife  on  behalf  of  a  sane  political  policy  and  a 
pure  wor^p  of  Yahweh  (Is.  lzi-36).  Even  if  he  had 
no  elaborate  esohat<^ogy,  he  was  the  prophet  of  faith 
in  a  new  and  deeper  eense  (79,  dOis) ;  lie  gave  spiritu- 
ality as  well  aa  splendour  to  bis  picture  of  Yahweh, 
the  supreme  Kuig,  whose  glory  fills  the  whole  earth. 

The  Detrteronomle  Hovement — It  is  difficult  to 
trace  precisely  the  immediate  effect  of  Isaiah  on  the 
religious  organisation,  and  to  leam  how  far  any  real 
effort  was  made  by  Heaekiah  for  the  omtralisation 
and  purifioati<m  of  worship.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  fierce  reaction,  which  placed  the  prophetic  par^ 
in  a  perilous  position,  and  the  reign  of  Manassen  was 
a  time  of  darkness  for  the  disciples  of  a  purer  faith 
(2  K.  21).  Through  such  times  a  great  religious 
movement  oomea  with  a  nobler  faith  a^  more  heroio 
courage.  TbB  Botd:  of  Deuteronomy  is  now  aooepted 
as  in  the  main  the  product  of  this  century.  It  is  a 
blending  of  prophetic  teaching  and  purified  priestly 
ritual.  It  has  apparently  three  elements — tbe  his- 
torical, the  preaching,  and  the  legal — but  the  whole 
book  is  pervaded  by  an  earnest  persuasive  spirit  Its 
aim  is  to  produce  a  oommunity  01 "  saints,"  a  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  and  80  atteri  the  threatened  judgmetU. 
In  a  sense  Xba  book  is  dramatio ;  its  history,  sermons, 
and  lavs  are  all  idaoed  in  the  mouth     the  anoieat 
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prophet  Hoses.  The  namtiyes  of  Exodos  &re  turned 
mto  direct  apeeohes,  and  the  Book  of  the  CoTenant  is 
amplified  and  modified.  In  the  senaons  the  greaib 
lines  of  thougjit  am  tiie  oneness  of  Yahvah  ib»  God 
of  biael,  the  view  of  bistoiy  aa  a  Divine  disoipliiie, 
and  tbs  danger  of  forgetting  God  in  the  honr  of  proa- 
peritnr.  Satm  a  book  olearfy  stands  in  the  middle  <d 
this  history  and  not  at  its  oegioning ;  the  history  is 
reviewed  and  made  matter  for  spiritual  reflection,  the 
eadier  doouments  are  freely  used  and  readapted.  The 
demand  ios  one  omtral  Banotuazy  now  Ueoomes  in- 
telligiUe  wd  poanble.  It  can  be  shown  by  many 
detailed  proofs  that  the  teaching  of  tiie  great  propheta 
has  left  Its  mark  on  Uiis  wonderfol  book,  vfnk  all 
the  limitations  involved  and  dangers  inoorred,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  prophetio  teaching,  if  it  was  to 
leave  any  other  ^reot  than  the  te^imony  <rf  the 
written  page,  mnst  embody  itaelf  In  r^CTnu  ii  Churoh 
and  State.  We  have  not  yet  sdved  the  {NToblem  aa 
to  tiie  parts  that  the  two  forces  represented  in  Dt., 
preaching  and  legislatioD,  must  play  in  the  oieatioa 
of  social  goodness.  There  is  no  dogmatic  solution, 
beoanse  oiroomstanoes  and  bther  factors  involved  are 
atwaya  changing  in  a  living  nation.    While  the  relation 

Jeremiah  or  any  partioolar  prophet  to  this  movement 
is  doabtfnl  (pp.  46, 474, 480}>  it  is  dear  that  this  epoch- 
making  book  did  remesoit,  on  the  part  of  man;^ ,  an 
boneet  effort  to  pnr^  the  iffenal  and  to  bring  a  hi^MT 
hnmanitarian  sentiment  into  the  Law,  ana  that  it 
helped  to  strengthen  the  l<^er  monotheistio  tendenoiea 
of  the  faith.  To  us  one  God  means  that  in  aov  plsoe 
we  may  worship  in  a  spiritual  fashion,  and  toat  no 
city  or  sutotuaty  can  have  a  mon<^K^  of  His  special 
presenoe  (Jn.  423).  Yet  we  can  ooDoede  that  tbe  abtdi- 
tiMi  of  looal  sanetnaries  and  Dm  ooaoMittstloa  ol  tiw 
Jevi)^  sBoriflcial  worship  in  Jerusalem  waa  a  move- 
ment in  the  directim  ot  universalism.  It  drew  a 
clearer  line  between  the  sacred  and  secular,  and  had 
to  grant  powers  to  the  looal  elders  that  could  not 
possibly  be  limited  to  Jemssleni.  It  gave  (A«  book 
a  more  prominent  position  in  religion,  and  laid  new 
emphasis  on  the  need  oi  right  teaching ;  these  elements, 
that  then  held  a  subordinate  place  were  later  seen  to 
have  a  widec  influence  thui  any  mere  lood  reforms. 
What  conld  or  might  have  happened  if  the  naUon  had 
earvived  to  give  the  Denteronomio  influence  a  fuller 
trial,  in  the  then  existing  oircDmstancee,  it  is  idle  to 
speculate.  In  a  certain  sense  this  book  saved  the 
religion,  and  if  there  were  many  of  its  adherents  who 
believed  fonatioally  in  the  efficacy  of  the  new  law  and 
the  inviolability  of  the  Temjde,  to  Uiat  extent  it  helped 
to  destroy  tiie  nation. 

Jenmiali.— The  tiagio  deatb  of  tiie  vonng  king 
Jostah  and  the  strife  of  parties  produoea  an  nneer- 
tainty  of  policy  which  could  end  only  in  national 
disaster.  The  pro|^t  Jeremiah  gave  sober  oonnse^ 
and  frequent  warning  aa  well  as  strong  deonnoiatkm. 
He  iav  that  tiie  threatened  jndgmeat  most  oome,  bat 
his  plan  of  reo<^(ni8ing  stem  facts  and  bowing  before 
tiie  great  Babylcmlao  power  might  have  lessoned  the 
terrors  of  the  situation  and  have  avoided  the  final 
tragedy.  But  to  do  this  required  an  act  of  huth — 
IsiUi  to  see  the  hand  of  Yahweh  in  the  real  events  of 
histoiT,  of  whioh  neither  tiie  kings  nor  the  peo^  wen 
o^iable.  Jeremiah  save  his  faiUifal  testimo^  dniii^ 
many  years,  and  anw  the  destnution  of  Jerusalem 
was  draped  amiy  to  ESgypt,  where  his  end  ia  veiled 
in  darkneee.  He  was  a  wMihy  snooeeaor  of  the  great 
prophets,  and  did  muoh  to  give  a  deeper  sense  of  indi- 
vidual life  and  a  higher  qMiitoality  to  religion.  I%oa^ 
the  book  that  bears  his  name  is  in  a  oonfnsed  oonditioti. 


and  contains  much  material  of  vaiiooa  kinds  that  did 
not  oome  from  his  hand,  we  can  gain  from  it  a  vivid 
{Hotore  of  the  disorder  of  the  times,  of  his  outward 
otmfliota  and  inward  atn^gles.  In  bis  stoiy-wo  find 
man  of  personal  "  ezpeiienoe  "  in  the  sense  m  irtiidi 
we  now  use  that  word.  He  had  the  oonviotioa  that 
he  was,  aa  an  individual,  foreordained  to  a  great  task 
(Jer.  I5),  but  that  did  not  ^d  the  matter;  be  waa 
often  subjeot  to  inward  misgivings  and  wrestling* 
retarding  hn  osll  and  work.  He  makes  ocMn^ainta 
to  his  God  and  bewaib  his  haid  k»t.  He  is  Mntte  and 
sensitive,  but  cannot  attehi  to  the  height  (tf  Christian 
resignatiin  and  calmness.  But  it  waa  a  terrible  life^ 
to  be  always  on  the  strain,  denouncing  false  prophets, 
exposing  popular  delusions,  declaring  unoeaaingly  that 
the  policy  of  the  leaders  must  lead  to  inevitaUe  doom. 
The  great  prophetio  message,  that  has  already  beesi 
discuned,  he  presented  in  his  own  way  with  bold 
inkagery  and  gentle  poetic  beauty,  whioh  shows  that 
he  uvea  in  commumon  with  nature  and  in  intimato 
sympathy  with  human  Ufe^  His  life,  the  story  oi  it, 
and  his  poems,  mnst  have  exerted  a  great  inilueaoe, 
though  at  the  time  it  all  seemed  to  be  such  a  tragio 
failnre.  When  the  reaction  came,  and  men  oould  see 
hia  ntbet  tmthfolness  and  loyalty,  this  "  man  of 
sorrows  and  acqoainted  with  grief  "  was  seen  to  be 
<tte  of  the  noUest  of  those  samts  to  vihxan.  the  tms 
Israd  owes  so  muoh.  The  part  that  be  played  in  the 
growth  of  Israel's  religitm  ma^  be  briefly  summed  op 
by  sayiiw  that  he  deepened  it,  and  made  it  more  a 
matter  of  peiaonal  life  and  individual  experience;  He 
waa  a  foreranner  of  the  great  poet  «io  wrote  the 
Kieechea  of  Jt^  in  that  we  see  in  him  a  man  oonacioaa 
of  his  own  penooali^  over  against  the  personahty  of 
God.  He  comea  to  the  vety  throne  of  God,  not  mmfly 
with  homble  cries  for  help,  but  also  with  demands  to 
reason,  justification,  and  defence.  The  fanatual 
dogma  of  the  inviolabihty  of  the  Temple  ho  oould  not 
aooept,  but  he  coald,  we  believe,  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  a  new  covenant  would  be  written  upon  the 
hearts  of  believing  men  (3I31,  Heb.  88)1  The  fulfil- 
ment of  hu  prediotions  and  the  c^nribiality  <d  hi> 
teaching  helped  to  save  the  religion  when  the  nation 
was  lost. 

The  SIgnlfloum  of  the  Kdle  lor  Hritrew  ReVchHi. — 

When  a  number  of  Israelites  were  deported  to  Assyria 
almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  eariier,  they  wan 
probably  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  as  tlwy  had 
not  attained  sufficient  distinction  of  character  they 
mre  very  largely  "  loab,"  so  &r  as  ainr  Uving  niatioa 
to  this  great  movement  was  ooooemed.  But  the  oaaa 
of  the  Jews  was  different ;  it  waa  the  better  olaas  of 
the  people  who  were  taken  away.  Th^  had  enjoyed 
during  the  past  centuiy  the  inflnenoe  of  many  great 
teachers,  and  they  seem  to  hare  been  planted  in  colonies 
in  Babylonia,  when  they  could  enjoy  intercourse 
witii  each  other  and  form  some  kind  of  reUgioaa  or* 
gaoisation  ( Jer.  2^20).  Thus,  when  these  commtmitiea 
came  to  face  the  question,  "  How  can  we  sing  Yahweh's 
son^  in  a  foreign  land  T  "  (Ps.  137),  they  hsa  some  real 
eqmpm«at  with  which  to  solve  the  problem.  Ebdie 
oonld  n<A  mean  to  them — that  is,  to  thoee  who  in  wy 
degree  preserved  their  faith — a  decree  to  go  and  serve 
ft^ign  gods.  Some,  no  doubt,  did  yield  to  tbis  twnp- 
tatton  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  any  great  crisis 
means  loss  to  tiioee  whose  faith  is  not  deeply  rooted. 
But  the  hour  of  bereavement  and  sOeoce  is  for  the  men 
of  faith  the  hour  of  thought ;  they  reflect  upon  the 
oont«nt  of  the  old  ecmg,  and  it  reveals  its  deeper 
meaning.  Kot  only  did  oironmeision  and  the  Sabbailh 
as  Ofdmanoea  of  distinotioa  from  other  peoples  gain 
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man  ^tanineaoe,  bat  aho  within  the  hedge  thtia  f  <nmed 
then  mfl  i«al  intdleotaal  life,  brinmng  a  oonwioiimen 
that  tiie^  poMBBwd  aomething  iraion  waa  oi  mora 
than  national  ogoificanoe,  and  ibieix  viaioa  c<  tiw  X9el 
Baorifioe  as  the  contrite  heart  and  not  the  mere  materi^ 
offering.  It  waa  a  time  of  heart-searohing,  and  many 
wei«  led  to  reoognise  that  the  verdiot  ot  histoiy  had 
confirmed  the  mewge  at  the  earlier  iso^ets  (Zetdu 
UX  The  sitaatuMi  wm  otmiplex  and  many-aidBd. 
Some  may  have  even  desired  to  build  a  temple  in 
Babylonia,  others  may  have  thought  that  the  religion 
ooold  live  withoat  a  temfda  The  leaders  wore  thrown 
back  npon  the  eariier  literature,  "  the  book  "  became 
more  important,  and  in  that  there  was  the  germ  <^ 
later  Rabbinism ;  the  need  for  study  and  teaohing  was 
felt,  and  thia  waa  destined  to  oreate  Btdkools  that  wcndd 
mean  more  to  Judaism  and  the  world  than  any  tMUple. 
"  The  Law  "  came  to  be  wmiething  mora  minute  and 
oompreheoisiTe,  but,  as  we  may  see  nom  the  later  litera- 
ture, it  could  not  otnifine  the  fulueaa  and  variety  of 
life  or  crush  the  nniversal  tendencies  inherent  in  the 
pn>ldietio  faith.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  a  nation  there 
oame  a  Qioroh,  bat  that  Jewish  Chnioh  inherits  the 
rich  rerelation  and  noble  faifltn«u»a  of  the  Hebrew 
niifpoo.  To  qieak  of  it  as  "  a  wot "  is  not  bir ;  the 
life  ia  too  varied  and  oathoHo  to  be  annuned  up  in  that 
reproachful  word ;  it  contained  all  the  elements  oi 
the  "  high,"  "  low,"  and  "  broad  "  seotiniB.  It  is 
true  that  we  sometimes  find  these  elemmta  at  war 
with  each  other,  but  we  have  reoeived  the  rioh  result 
ti  the  whcds  morementk 

Ekekid  wodn  in  the  midst  ol  the  ezilea ;  he  dedans 
that  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem  must  be  completed, 
and  when  that  prediction  is  fulfilled  he  sets  himself 
to  feoe  the  [soblenis  of  the  future,  &  is  a  striking 
figure,  a  i»ophet  judging  the  hiatorr  of  his  people 
absolute  standards,  a  Tisionaiy  with  strange  eostatio 
experiences,  a  poet  with  great  deeoriptive  power,  a 
pastor  raaliaing  the  dreadful  responsilahty  of  his  office, 
R  priest  seeking  to  build  up  a  holy  nation.  He 
has  been  called  "  the  father  <a  Judaism,"  and  "  the 
creator  of  eeohatology;  "  and  if  those  tenna  are  taken 
with  the  neoenaiy  qualifications  they  may  stand, 
ainoe  he  sketches  a  c<mstituti<«i  for  the  reattHred  com- 
munity m  Palestine,  and  makes  a  rich  eacfaatdogical 
ooDtribotion.  In  this  man  of  pieet^  family  varied 
ekmenta  exist  side  1^  side  withoat  being  fused  into 
a  oMuiBtflnt  (Tstem.  He  has  affinitiee  with  Jeremiali. 
bot  bis  type  at  mind  and  ccHiception  of  the  Church  are 
differmt.  He  is  a  Hi^  Churchman,  not  lacking  in 
•vangehoal  qualities.  Some  truths,  such  as  personal 
responnUIity,  he  presente  in  a  way  that  we  are  tempted 
to  oall  ineohaaioaf— that  is,  in  a  hard,  abstoaot  manner, 
oat  fif  an  firing  nlation  to  the  complunentaiy  tenth 
of  heredity.  "Aera  was,  after  all,  snne  truth  in  the 
statement  that  "  the  fethers  had  eaten  sour  grapes  and 
the  ohOdren'a  teeth  were  set  on  edge."  However, 
while  hia  weight  falls  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  priestly 
view,  he  did  important  work  as  a  preacher  of  judgment 
a^  a  prophet  of  faith.  He  believed  that,  lA  the 
Divine  conunand,  the  dead  bones  of  a  ruined  nation 
could  rise  up  as  a  mighty  army  before  God,  and  that 
the  heart  ct  stoae  could,  by  a  miracle  of  graoe,  be 
tamed  into  a  heart  of  flesh. 

The  Theology  ot  Dentero-Isalah.— At  thia  stage  it 
is  necessary  to  recognise  the  significance  of  the  great 
message  contained  in  1m.  40-65.  Though  different  in 
its  spirit  and  style,  it  takes  rank  with  the  other  great 
pr(»>hetic  seotiaa&  We  do  not  know  the  name  at  the 
aatW,  and  we  oamiot  say  wiA  ai^  certainty  irtien 
he  find.  Ob  aoooont  oc  Ifei  hietorioel  baekyEoan^ 


theology,  and  hngoage  and  sb^  this  book  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  time  ot  the  Babyloniwi  Exile,  and  the 
attempts  to  daoe  it  later  are  not  convincing.  The 
writer  is  evidently  not  a  public  leader,  pastor,  or 
^phet  in  the  same  sense  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
E^GcieL  He  ia  not  facing  particular  concrete  aitua- 
tiooa  in  the  same  way ;  ho  ia  a  poet  broodiiu  over  the 
great  national  disaster,  and  seeking  to  impart  to 
others  the  message  of  comfort  and  hope  which  heavenly 
Tdoea  have  brought  to  his  souL  ne-exilio  prophecy 
had  been  mainly  a  word  of  warning  and  threatMiing ; 
in  Esekiel  promise  follows  dennnoiatim  Deutero- 
laaiafa  brings  a  message  oi  pure  comfort,  and  to  that 
extrat  strikes  a  new  note  in  jprophecy.  What  we  have 
here  (Is.  40-66)  is  a  collectton  of  poems  whoee  origin 
may  extend  over  a  number  of  years,  yet  we  are  justi- 
fied in  neaking  of  it  as  "  13u  Book  of  OtmsoUtion." 
seeing  that  tiwra  li  anffident  nnitv  of  subject  and 
sniiit  in  these  poems  concerning  Zdon  the  Bride  of 
Yahwefa,  and  Inael  the  Servant  (d  Yabweh,  to  bind 
the  various  elements  together,  if  not  to  prove  the 

Eiuinenees  of  every  passage.  Even  if  we  should 
ve  to  admit  the  s^arate  origin  and  the  later  date 
of  the  great  Swvant  pasMwea  (40i-4.  4Ax-6,  6l4-9» 
ff2i3-68  12),  it  is  luffitaeiit  lor  uiia  ^wnal  review  f^ 
OB  to  note  that  the  Servant  idea,  in  its  national  aeaaa, 
reodves  hMe  a  very  high  form  of  e^qnesston.  Hie 
writer  brings  a  great  message  of  redemption,  so  that 
he  has  been  righuy  called  "  the  evangelist  of  the  OT." 
The  tone  is  tender  throughout ;  even  his  draunoiations 
of  eDsmiea  and  his  polemio  against  idol-worshippea 
•le  free  bom.  the  ooarse,  UttOT  mveotive  that  is  gmer^ 
ated  by  actual  strife ;  underlying  all  his  utterances  is 
a  strong  o<Riviotion  that  the  word  of  Yahweh  is  ab- 
edutdy  reliable.  Empires  may  fall  and  perish,  but 
it  remains  ;  it  is  a  great  world-foree,  which,  like  the 
powers  oi  nature,  must  do  its  work  (40b,  O610).  To  a 
nation  whose  meoihMe  are  scattered  and  whose 
sanctuary  lies  in  ruins  he  addresses  the  word  ai  oon- 
Bdati<Mi  (40x7),  But  he  does  this  not  with  acHue  light, 
soothing  song,  but  with  a  manuficeDt  ooooepti<Ki  of 
God  and  a  massive  theology.  The  belid  that  Vahweh 
is  the  God  of  nature,  histoiy,  and  redemption  reoeivea 
here  a  fuller  exposition  and  more  brilliant  expression, 
lluee  are  not  dead  forms  or  abstract  categories,  the 
whole  preswitertion  thrills  with  life.  God's  manifeata- 
tioa  «  His  power  and  wisdom  in  the  actual  events  of 
creation  and  lustory  is  here  not  a  finished  wo^  Imt 
a  present  energy,  fresh,  plastic.  An  inapiring,  hopeful 
word  was  sore^  needed  in  thia  situation,  hence  the 
movement  (k  th«  theology  ia  from  God  to  man.  Theite 
is  little  of  the  pastoral  nortatoiy  (the  genuinenesa  of 
667  is  questioaed) ;  the  jnmnises  all  rest  on  Yahweh's 
supreme  power  and  sovereign  graoe.  What  oould  any 
man  or  orguiBatioo  of  men  Aa  tot  a  nation  in  such  a 
ocmditicai  T  If  its  destinies  are  not  cared  for  by  Him 
who  rules  the  univeiae  there  is  no  hope.  The  thought 
ot  decHon  naturally  plays  a  great  put,  on  account  d 
the  nature  of  the  theme  and  the  character  of  the 
theology.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was  a  choice  of 
and  a  coveoaot  with  Israel  Yahweh,  bat  it  was  not 
a  doctrine  of  dection,  for  thw  the  God  and  the  people 
oompletdy  corresponded  to  each  other,  and,  except 
as  enemies  to  be  conquered,  other  gods  and  other 
peoples  did  not  come  into  the  calculation ;  but  now 
election  expreaaea  the  apecial  relation  which  Israel 
holds  to  Yahweh,  the  supreme  God  before  whom  all 
nations  and  gods  must  bow.  We  cannot  say  that  here 
there  is  no  dement  of  partioidaiiam  or  tinge  at 
laTOQtitism  left — ^that  would  be  an  exaggui^ion; 
bat  we  oMi  maintain  that  elw^jo!!  beomaes  in  this 
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great  meeaage,  more  than  ever  before,  election  to 
service  and  not  merely  to  priTileeei  There  is  an 
eeobatology  hero :  the  wonderful  deUrentnoe  and  tiie 
uiTBonlotu  joiiroey  aoroas  the  deeert  ate  to  lead  to  a 
new  and  glcnioua  kingdom  in  Jemsalem ;  but  a 
Gentile  king  ia  to  be  Yahweh's  iuBtrument,  a  Heeeiah 
in  the  eeou^r  sphere ;  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  in- 
vited to  look  unto  Yahweh  for  salvation ;  the  Servant 
haa  a  misaion  to  the  oatatde  world,  and  there  is  no 
srim  piotnie  of  the  rathless  slaughter  of  tbe  heathen, 
ui  taie^,  in  tiiis  section  the  OT  rises  to  its  loftiest  height 
After  tiie  great  prophets  and  the  Denteronomio  reform 
there  has  arisen  a  poet  who  can  see  what  ia  implied 
in  the  earlier  teaching,  and  with  clear  intelligenoe  and 
enthusiastic  faith  can  sing  a  new  song  to  Yahweh  and 
declare  His  pnuae  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  (42io). 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  idea  ol  Tieaiious  sacri- 
fice preaented  in  <di.  63 ;  if  this  comes  from  Dentero- 
Isaiah,  it  refers  to  Israel's  suffering  as  a  preparation 
and  qualification  for  world-service^  That  individual 
men  would  suffer  with  and  for  others  was  no  new  idea  ; 
it  was  held  in  connexion  with  the  primitiTe  oonoeption 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  tribe;  but  here  it  reaches  a 
higher  plane  of  religious  faittu  The  writer  ocmfronts 
t^e  popular  view  in  re^rd  to  an  afflicted  man  and  a 
defeated  natim  and  rejects  it ;  "  We  did  esteem  him 
Bfcricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was 
wounded  for  oar  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed  "  (cf. 
the  great  oonfiict  in  the  Book  of  Job).  The  strength  of 
faith  and  the  purity  of  thought  here  revealed  are  not 
affeoted  hy  the  ^oestioa  whmier  the  spMken  ue  the 
heathen  Teoognising  the  meanm^  of  Inael's  afiliotion, 
or  the  Jewiw  oommnnit^  gtvmg  a  sacrificial  and 
Messianic  meaning  to  the  life  of  one  of  its  saints  and 
martyrs.  The  endowment  of  "  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  " 
resting  on  the  true  teacher,  giving  insight,  calmness, 
and  courage,  is  another  feature  that  shows  an  advance 
tmon  the  eu^  omoeptooa,  which  tended  to  find  the 
iKTine  most  lolly  in  Uie  abnormal,  fitful,  or  eostatk) 
o(mditi<»  (421-4). 

Posl-Exule  Judaism. — There  are  many  historical 
problems  connected  with  the  origin  and  constitution 
ot  the  later  Jewish  Church  which  we  cannot  discuss, 
bat  we  must  attempt  merely  a  brief  summary  <tf  the 
theological  situaticai.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  histoiiool 
omtinuity  was  not  to  be  broken,  many  of  tiie  exiles 
most  return  and  the  Temple  be  rebuilt.  The  centre 
at  Jemsalem  was  a  rallying-point  for  the  scattered 
Jews  as  well  as  for  the  perpetuation  of  Judaism  itself. 
The  Judsan  oommnnity  was  small  and  of  httle  political 
significanoe;  it  was  under  the  guardianship  ana  control 
of  Persian  raters ;  this  favourod  the  concentration  of 
its  eneigiM  on  eoclesiastical  and  theolcurical  problems. 
^Hte  work  (rf  restoring  the  walls  and  building  the  -emple 
had  to  be  carried  on  dnrmg  many  years  with  feeble 
lesouroee  and  many  external  hindrances.  Prophecy 
had  to  continue  its  work  of  comforting  the  people 
(Zeob.  113,17);  the  preachers  found  themselves  00m- 
|>eUed  to  take  an  interest  in  eburch-building  and  in 
ritual.  In  Haggai.  Molaohi,  and  Is.  66-66  we  have  no 
l<mger  tiie  sostaiiwd  denunoiaticms  <A  the  earlier 
prophets,  nor  the  pore  meaaage  <rf  comfort  of  Deutoro- 
Isaiah,  but  a  form  of  preaching  more  like  our  own, 
when  denunciation,  warning,  reasoning,  exhortation, 
persuasion,  and  promise  are  all  mingled  in  one  appeal. 
In  such  a  book  as  Malaohi  there  is  an  approach  to  an 
"  academic  "  style  ci  teaching.  We  know  also,  from 
t^e  Booonnts  mvn  of  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nebemiah, 
that  tbe  Jewiui  oomiounity  wai  not  estob^bfld  wl  tiie 


basis  of  a  stricter  law  and  cleansed  from  what  were 
regarded  as  impure  elements  without  fierce  strugglee. 
T&o  regulations  against  mixed  marriages  and  in  &Toar 
of  strict  Sabbath  obeerv&noe  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion. The  rejection  of  all  communion  with  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  contempt  of  some  "  sons  of  exile  " 
for  "  the  people  of  the  land,  were  also  causes  of  heart- 
burning and  strife.  When  we  seek  to  treat  the  aitua- 
tioQ  sympathetically  uid  in  the  true  historical  qurit, 
we  reoognise  that  a  certain  amount  d  "  intolerance  " 
was  inevitable ;  but  we  rejoice  that  the  view  of  post- 
exilic  literature,  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  take, 
does  not  allow  us  to  regard  Judaism  as  a  company  oi 
ignorant  ^latios  and  bloodthirsty  zealots.  Jeru- 
uilem  could  not  be  sealed  from  all  external  influencea. 
Her  children,  now  beginning  to  be  scattered  through- 
out  the  worid,  kept  her  in  touch  with  the  h^[her  ufe 
of  the  worid.  While  1ib.e  national  p<nnt  of  view  mnst 
still  dominate,  certain  sides  of  the  religion  b^an  to 
assume  a  more  universal  character.  Even  the  Temple 
sacrifices  and  the  priestly  ritual,  a  region  in  which  there 
is  most  danger  of  formalism,  came  to  express  a  deeper 
sense  of  sin,  of  penitence,  and  national  obligation. 
Elociesiastical  reformations  had  gained  somethmg  in 
the  way  of  parity  and  dignity ;  the  ritualism  of  the 
later  Temple  was  in  its  beet  dayafrae  from  the  seoHu- 
ahty  and  disorder  of  the  eariier  festivals. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  indicate  special  features  of 
the  later  period  and  different  times  of  development, 
but  again  we  must  remember  that  these  do  not  exist 
in  abstract  separation,  but  may  be  found  in  various 
combinatioas  in  the  men  of  action  and  leaders  of 
thoi^tk  It  is  a  period  of  slow  organisation,  patient, 
ptunnd  sohohuBhip,  and  keen  reflection.  The  eodifioa- 
tion  of  ntaal  laws,  the  increase  of  scribal  activity  witii 
growing  dominance  of  written  authority,  the  deepening 
sense  of  religious  peculiarity  and  isolation — all  these 
influences  tend  to  check  personal  initiative  and  pro- 
phetic enthusiasm.  Of  course,  in  a  living  community 
where  intelligence  has  been  so  highly  developed  ana 
oonoentrated  on  religious  subjects,  nothing  can  com- 
pletely crush  criticism,  as  may  be  seen  from  such 
books  as  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  which  examine  and 
portly  reject  orthodox  boliefe,  or  the  Ixk^  of  Jonah 
and  Ruth,  which  mnst  now  be  r^arded  as  a  protest 
against  the  militant  forms  of  ezclusivenesa.  On  the 
Tniole,  Ti^ile  the  period  is  full  of  varied  life,  and  we  are 
still  distant  from  the  wild,  unrestrained  extravagance 
of  later  apooaly|)se  and  the  deadness  ot  stagnant 
scholasticism,  it  is  a  time  ol  reflection  and  reaction 
rather  than  of  original  creaticm.  But  the  living  move- 
ment had  not  oeased ;  the  difficulties  from  withoat 
and  controversies  within,  alcmg  with  the  varied  efforts 
to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  groat  heritage  from 
the  post,  prevented  any  real  stagnation.  That  oonld 
come  only  when  the  written  text  had  been  finally 
fixed  and  the  dogmas  of  the  varions  aohocjs  oleariy 
defined.  In  the  meantime  the  living  movement  goes 
on,  acquiring  complexity  and  variety,  withoat  losbig 
its  central  principle  of  uith  in  Yahweh  as  the  souroe 
of  all  life  and  the  giver  of  all  blessings  to  Bia  own 
p&ypU.  This  needs  emphasis:  t^e  ietigi<Hi  of  Isitu^ 
never  really  oeased  to  be  nationird;  whUe  Yahw^  oame 
to  be  regarded  as  God  of  the  worid,  uid  henoe  all 
nations  were  under  His  control  and  oaie,  yet  their 
destiny  was  fixed  tiieir  relati<m  to  Israel  Indi- 
viduals might  be  converted  and  come  into  the  tme 
fold,  nations  might  receive  blessings  on  aooount  of 
fiiend^ip  to  Israel,  or  be  dsstroyeain  the  great  day 
bradls  viotoiy.  Hiui  the  great  blesaingB,  if  th^ 
wvn  to  oome  to  the  ttati/ooBf-jBOJuA  oome  throng 
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IsraeL  When  this  is  stripped  <rf  all  sectarian  pride 
and  party  paasiiHi,  it  is  astotushing  bow  much  truth 
there  is  in  it ;  in  other  words,  how  much  real  misaionary 
influence  was  exerted  by  a  ^tem  that  is  aappoaed 
to  be  hard  and  exclosiTe.  God  flung  the  Jewa  out 
into  the  world,  when  they  were  fit  to  stand  alone,  to 
give  and  leoeive  influence  in  the  great  centres  o{ 
cnnHaation.  The  omtents  of  the  Jewish  liteiabm 
and  the  meaning  (tf  Jewish  life  vete  laign  and  richer 
than  the  formal  creed.  The  prmdietio  principleB  were 
felt  to  be  a  ^ift  of  God  which  oomd  not  Se  monopoliaed 
by  one  nation.  The  Servant  oarries  these  principlee 
to  the  expectant  nations  (Is.  424) ;  the  nations  flow 
towtada  Jeiusalem.  because  there  true  teaching  and 
ri^iteoos  judgments  are  givea  (la.  2i'-4) ;  Uie  great 
featiTal  in  the  final  days,  -men  the  burdens  ot  a  sorrow- 
ful wcvld  are  to  be  removed,  will  be  "  in  this  moun- 
tain," but  it  wilt  be  a  feast  for  "  all  nations  "  (la. 
2fi6-8).  The  paradox  can  be  understood  only  when 
wo  remember  that  a  stream  of  life  is  more  thui  insti- 
tntifNis  and  creeds  that  seek  to  give  it  outward  ex- 
preesioo,  and  that  a  great  truth  will,  because  of  its 
greatness,  show  its  broad  human  signifioanoe  and  ita 
muTersal  tendmcy. 

A]<xisaide  the  Temple,  which  held  a  central  place 
in  the  life  of  the  peofue  as  a  plaoe  of  w(Mship  and 
a  ahrine  for  pilgrims  JFss.  122.  84),  there  was  private 
personal  piety,  in  which  prayem  became  more  promi- 
nent as  an  expression  of  spiritual  life  and  a  means  of 
communion  -mtit  God  (Pa.  44),  and  there  was  also 
»  fuller  dereloumeBt  en  aohcriaatk)  and  ednoatioDal 
w<xk  (Pr.  18).  The  Book  of  Prorerbs  is  a  monument 
of  Hebrew  urMom  compiled  and  completed  in  this 
period,  though  it  may  contain  brief  oracles  and  popular 
aayinffi  from  earlier  days.  Naturally,  on  account  of 
its  sooject,  which  deals  with  the  need  for  discipline 
of  thought  and  regulation  ctf  conduct,  it  is  nnsectanao, 
or,  in  other  woraa,  its  oontenta  m,  on  the  irtiole, 
more  ethical  than  thecdogio^  Its  atan  is  to  insist 
upcn  the  need  ot  knowlei^  and  discipline,  if  a  man 
ia  to  avoid  snares  that  are  set  on  every  hand  and  attain 
to  real  success  in  Ufe.  Reverence  towards  parenta, 
obedience  as  the  first  lesson  in  life,  the  cultivation  of 
aelf-ocHitrol — these  are  in  a  general  way  the  forms  in 
whkdi  "  thefearof  Yahweh  "  or  religion  should  expiesa 
itmbU,  and  thu  is  the  banning  and  fbnndatimi  ot 
wisdom.  Except  the  longer  passages,  ocmtaining 
petstmifioaticms  of  Wisdom  and  Folly,  this  book  m 
practical  philosophy  consists  maitdy  of  short  similes 
or  terse  antithetic  proverbs,  which  e^roress  contempt 
for  "  the  fool,"  the  man  given  to  babbling,  to  ^;reed, 
oslf-indulgeQce,  or  excess  of  any  kind,  and  praise  of 
"  the  wise  man,"  the  man  who  has  learned  to  take  oara 
of  himself,  to  control  his  temper,  role  his  household, 
and  manage  his  bnaiheaB.  There  may  not  appear  to 
be  much  idealism,  sentiment,  or  romance  about  this 
"  philosophy."  but  it  rests  upon  a  pretty  solid  basis 
of  "  common  sense,"  and  ola^ima  the  whole  range  of 
common  life  as  a  sphere  for  the  manifestation  of  "  the 
tear  ol  Yahweh."  This  is  the  hard,  proaaio  side  of 
1^  but  H  deab  with  matters  that  an  oommon  to 
mankind,  and  the  inclusion  of  morals,  manners,  and 
edqaette  in  one  comprehensive  survey  of  life  suggesta 
the  all-embracing  chuaoter  of  the  claims  of  religion. 

For  the  rich  variety  of  theological  truth  and  religious 
sentiment  which  o<Histitnted  the  most  precious  pos- 
seaston  of  that  age  we  must  tnm  to  the  Psalter. 
It  has  been  oalud  the  Rjma-hook  d  the  Second 
Temple,  bat  it  is  nune  than  that ;  it  ia  also  a  prater' 
bold:  of  copfaawons,  meditatioDa,  and  thankwTing, 
whidi  ztfSeota  the  ridteat  experinoes  of  the  indiTidnal 


as  well  as  the  varied  vonh^  of  the  oommunity.  For 
our  present  punMsa  those  portions  that  an  strictly 
Uturgioal  an  of  least  importiuioe,  but  even  in  them  the 
large  claim  of  the  religion  is  numifest  (117, 149, 160). 
The  Book  of  Psalms  may  be  called  secondary  literature 
in  this  sense,  that  it  ^hows  us  how  all  the  lines  of  thought 
worked  out  in  earlier  days  are  appropriated  and  turned 
into  ptayer  and  son^  An  nnportant  {ooirf  this, 
that  toe  great  messages  of  the  prophets  have  not  been 
merely  the  priMwrty  of  a  few  great  thinkers  or  special 
scholtua,  the^  nave  entered  into  the  life  of  the  oom- 
munity. The  expression  of  these  truths  in  the  Psalter 
popularised  them  still  more,  and  we  need  only  remember 
the  frequent  reference  to  it  in  the  NT  to  find  confirma- 
tion of  the  belief  that  here  we  have  a  real  document 
nfleoting  the  higher  life  of  the  poet-exSho  Jewi^  com- 
munity. It  has  been  said  that  in  prophecy  God  speaks 
to  man,  while  in  the  Psalms  man  speaks  to  God ;  or. 
as  we  may  put  it,  the  truths  revealed  in  the  past 
show  that  they  have  left  the  realm  of  speculation  and 
have  entered  into  the  sphere  of  pubUc  worship  and 
petscHial  devotion.  In  readiug  these  Psalms,  apart 
from  particular  sharp  expnasions  (1379)  which  anbbk 
us,  we  naturally  lift  them  into  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
and  ignore  the  lo»l  ofrnnmstanoes  and  party  oonfliota 
out  of  which  they  arose,  and  which,  thanks  to  our 
ignorance  and  the  mellowing  influence  of  time,  have 
now  become  so  dim.  Thus  the  book  remains  a  prayer- 
book  of  humanity  and  one  of  Israel's  greatest  gifts 
to  men.  No  complete  analysis  oan  be  given,  but  it 
ia  important  to  rect^nise  the  fact  that  the  great  truths 
whitm  we  have  seen  growing  in  the  past  have  become 
a  possession  to  be  used  in  public  worship  and  private 
prayer.  When  we  are  engaged  in  a  study  of  history, 
however,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  what  we 
have  here  is  not  merely  selected  poems  from  a  few 
choice  spirits,  but  a  precipitate  from  the  feverish 
■trogglea  of  a  time  that  haa  not  wisely  been  called 
"  four  oentniiea  of  ailenoe."  True*  God  is  also  in  the 
flUenoe,  but  we  have  to  find  Him  in  the  oon  fusion  of 
i^pinions  and  the  fierce  strife  of  parties. 

In  the  Pudms  Yahweh  is  Lora  of  the  world,  supreme 
ruler  over  all  kings  and  gods  (8&-10);  He  is  the 
creator  and  guide  of  His  people  (100) ;  the  worship  of 
idols  is  an  abaord  thing,  only  fit  subject  for  eon- 
temptnous  ridicule  (116;  note  17  of  this  Fsalm, 
that  the  triumphant  faitii  is  still  confined  to  this 
world).  The  faith  in  Yahweh  is  thus  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  reahn  of  nature  (8,  19,  29,  104,  etc.),  in 
history  (78,  80.  135),  in  human  oonduot,  r^ulated 
now  by  a  written  law  (1.  19,  119).  He  is  the  ruler 
td  the  wwld,  and  though  He  is  slow  to  anger  and 
plenteous  in  mercy.  He  will  surely  punish  the  wioked, 
whether  they  are  heathen  oppressors  outside  or 
arrogant  apostates  within  the  nation  (97,  37).  One  <rf 
the  noblest  expressions  of  this  later  theology  r^;arding 
the  greatness  and  extent  of  Yahweh's  power  is  Pb.  139, 
and  even  here  we  have  a  flaming  hatred  of  "  the 
enemies  of  Yahweh."  The  so-called  "  penitential 
Psalms,"  and  others  of  similaf  tone  (32,  SI,  etc.), 
show  a  deep  seDse  of  personal  slnfuhiess,  deepened  1^ 
the  burden  <tf  ■y'^-m*—  or  other  afflictions.  Here  ttw 
theory  of  sorrow  as  the  result  of  sin  is  woikin^  in  a 
wholesome  way  of  self-appUoation  besetting  pemtenoe. 
In  other  poems  (73,  etc. )  this  theoiy  is  faced  as  a  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  apwoation  to  life,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  struffiles  of  Job.  We  may  say,  then,  that 
all  possible  religiooa  beliefs  and  moods  of  that  time 
find^  exineKdML  hen.  They  cannot  be  hannoniaed 
Into  one  syrtem;  thi^  express  a  many-aided  life. 
Banning  tmoogh  all  then  »  the  oonviotwn  that  the 
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laraditea  ue  a  peouliar  peoE^e,  who  have  inherited  a 
noble  tradition  and  vho  stand  in  a  special  ralationship 
to  the  Qod  <rf  the  vorld.  This  God  is  to  be  worahipped 
and  honoared  in  the  services  of  the  Temple  and  by  the 
diligent  stadeot  of  Ris  Lav.  He  is  a  righteona  God, 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  He  regards  moral  distino- 
ticHis,  bat  also  that  He  iril]  keep  His  oovMiant  and 
ddimd  His  people,  thus  oansinff  rig^teoiuiieH  to 
be  vindioated  on  the  stage  of  uoe  woM^u  histtny. 
"  Piooa,"  "  poor,"  "  meek  "  are  beginning,  in  some 
plaoes,  to  mean  almost  the  same  thing,  and  the  hope 
IS  cherished  that  the  "  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  " 
when  the  judgment  comes  which  will  overthrow  the 
anogant.  foitUess  Jews  as  well  as  the  proud  heathen 
oppreesors.  The  Messianic  hope  finds  clear  i(  not 
faeqnent  expreesioQ,  and  probably  many  phrases  that 
have  tar  os  lost  their  eeohatologioal  flavour  ori^^mally 
poeaeesed  it.  There  is  not  mach  movement  m  the 
direoti(Hi  of  the  behef  in  personal  inunortolity ;  we 
may  find  a  sn^eetim  of  it  in  73,  bat  even  tim  is  not 
generally  accepted.  We  most  say  that  in  the  aotuaJ 
period  of  Hebrew  religiwi  the  hopes  eonoeming  the 
lutare  continaed  to  have  a  nataonal  point  td  view 
which  was  not  largely  displaced  by  the  more  personal 
hope.  The  oontinuuioe  in  life  or  the  resurrectim  of 
the  individual  was  a  belief  held  in  oonnezicm  with 
the  hopes  of  a  final  and  oomplete  redemption  of  the 
nati<m,  under  the  reign  of  the  Mesaianio  King  (72), 
Thoe,  beginning  at  a  point  about  a  thooaana  years 
earlier  than  the  present  period,  we  found  a  few  tribes 
with  loose  organisatiMi  and  a  simple  faith  in  Y^w^ 
as  th^  God.  We  have  seen  the  boilding  np  oat  of 
tJiis  material  into  two  kingdoms,  whidi  uter  a  brief 
fitful  existence  were  destroyed,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
Chnrob  community  in  Judsea  with  an  elaborate  eoolea- 
astioal  (^nnisation  and  a  large  body  of  thecdogical 
beiiefB.  The  thing  that  grew  throng  all  th«  politicd 
and  (dvO  ohanges  of  a  miiianfiimn  was  the  teUgioiis 
faith  and  tliecdo^oal  thought  The  eadier  levelmoni 
were  received  m  and  through  the  actual  polilioal 
conflicts  (4  the  time ;  in  later  days  thoology  Decame 
for  a  while  the  chief  bosineei  of  ihs  nation. 

Tha  Sl^inlfleanoe  of  the  MaooalMan  Period. — ^This 
small  nation  was  called  to  fight  ixx  its  existeooe  and 
its  faith  in  the  eariy  yean  of  the  seoond  oenbuy  a.a, 
and  the  result  showed  that  a  positive  dogmatic  faith 
had  power  to  inspire  hermo  zeal  and  lead  "  the 
saints "  to  victory.  In  the  preceding  oentury  the 
Jews  in  the  Qreek  ocdon^  of  Alexandria  in  £^ypt  had 
grown  in  nnmbers  and  mfluenoe.  The  trandation  of 
we  Law  into  Greek  helped  to  keep  the  dispersed 
Israelites  faiUiiul  to  Judaism,  while  the  commerce  and 
ooDununion  of  the  soattered  Jews  with  Jemsalem 
hdped  to  keep  alive  the  intellectual  life  of  the  bome- 
land.    Qreek  influenoe  of  a  direct  hind  may  not  he 

E roved  in  the  case  of  the  Books  of  Job  and  Eoolesiastee, 
ut  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  have  come  to  have  scHne- 
tiling  of  the  Qreek  siorit  in  their  method  and  style  of 
dealmg  with  wei^ty  pi^hlems.  Their  ocmtribution  is 
theology,  not  pbuosomiyi  as  they  seek  to  work  always 
from  the  thov^t  of  God  oat  to  the  details  of  UMweat 
and  life,  Th^  do  not  analyse  thuus  and  the  mmd 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks,  but  m  their  own  way 
tliev  are  seeking  to  link  all  things  to  a  central  principle, 
and  they  are  bec<»ning  more  critic^  in  temper.  The 
writer  <n  Job  attacks  the  common  dogma  oi  sin  and 
retributioa  which  pervaded  all  the  tiieology  of  his 
time.  The  prophetic  mesHage  had  been  taken  so  much 
to  heart  that  the  thooaht  of  "sin  "  had  baoMne  the 
oential  tiling  m  Jewidi  theolof^.  The  belief  in  a 
leascnaUe  retribution,  ethical  hi  its  oharaetw,  was  an 


advance  on  the  idea  of  capricious,  arUtauy  aotkn  of 
gods  or  demons,  but  It  became  too  qntematio,  w,  in 
other  words,  too  sim^  Men  in  many  a^  have  made 
large  saorifioes  to  a  narrow,  severe  logic  and  a  vain 
craving  for  uniformity  in  religious  thought  and  prao> 
tioe.  A^nst  this  the  great  poet  protests ;  more  than 
any  particular  sedation  of  the  problem  suggested 
tito  various  statemeatB  in  Urn  Book  of  Job  is  the  qniit 
of  the  great  speeches  and  the  demand  for  fall  «ii|MiQa 
of  the  soul  even  in  the  presence  of  God.  "  Sin  "  is 
not  everything,  man  i"  not  the  centre  of  the  worid ;  the 
migh^  CreatOT  is  just,  though  His  wavs  may  perplex 
oa  Han  may  come  to  silence  in  tne  preeraoe  of 
God's  majesty,  but  be  most  not  be  oroshed  by  a 
wooden,  meohaiiioai  syston  in  whioh  men  attempt  to 
confine  their  tiiooghts  of  God.  This  is  not  soepticiBni, 
it  is  simply  a  more  robast  faith.  The  writer  of 
Eodesiastes  goes  mudi  further  in  the  direction  of 
Bcepttoism,  and  the  ground  tone  of  the  book  is  pesai- 
mistia  He  is  a  man  who  cannot  find  escape  from 
per^exity  and  disappointment  along  either  of  the  two 
avenoes  iiiat  have  been  opened;  he  deUberatefy 
rejects  t^e  tiiought  of  personal  immortality  and  pays 
no  attentim  to  the  national  hopes.  Not  in  saoh  a 
temper  as  this  could  the  great  battles  have  been  fougfatb 
We  are  now  simply  oonoemed  to  show  that  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Maooabean  revolt  there  was 
muoh  refleotton  on  leligious  prohletns,  and  that  in 
some  oases  faith  was  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  oast 
ot  thoofdtt."  When  the  natim  ^paaaed  from  the  rulo 
of  the  Ptolenues  to  that  of  Syria,  littie  dreaming  of 
the  terriUe  trouble  to  ocxne  from  tiiat  quarter,  Grsek 
oultara  must  have  already  exerted  a  powerful  if  subtle 
influence  on  its  religious  life.  Some  t^iink  that  "  tha 
Qreek  peril "  would  have  been  still  greater  if  it  had 
been  aQowed  to  pursue  its  peeoend  way.  Yfhea 
Antiochos  Epiphams  att«npted  bnttalhr  to  onidi 
Judaism  and  substitate  his  Mstard  ^Ueniim,  two 
things  were  revealed — the  extcmt  to  which  Oreolc 
influenoe  had  already  gone,  and  the  terrible  strensth 
and  tenacity  (rf  those  who  adhered  to  the  liaw.  Men 
died  rather  than  break  the  Sabbath  or  pollute  them- 
selves wit^  unclean  food;  the  natic»i  mi^t  be  oast 
into  the  lion's  den  or  the  fieiy  fnmaoe,  but  it  would 
not  worship  the  idols  that  this  mad  king  had  set  up  (see 
the  Book  <a  Daniel).  The  standud  revolt  was  raised, 
and  tiie  first  battiies  for  r^igious  freedom  were  fooj^bt. 
The  story  must  be  read  elsewhere  (pp.  607f.},  bat  its 
religions  significance  must  be  noted  nere.  The  real 
strength  and  heroism  was  inspired  by  passifKiate  lovo 
for  the  Scriptures  and  scrupuloos  respect  for  the  Law. 
Whw  the  latent  military  strength  had  been  revealed, 
end  hberty  of  worship  seoared,  the  mous  puty,  the 
Chaskiim,  focerunners  of  the  later  Pharisees,  were 
ready  to  return  to  the  peaoefnl  pnnoit  at  reI%ioii. 
They  wen  willing  to  accept  a  high  priest  of  the  legiti- 
mate line,  notwithstanding  his  allianoe  with  the  Ore^ 
party  and  the  S;^rian  ki^dom.  Again  th^  had  to 
mBer  for  their  blmd  literalism,  but  clung  to  their  ideal 
oi  an  unworidly  kingdom  of  Yahweh.  The  movement 
inevitaUy  enluged  itself  into  a  strugg^  for  oomj^eto 
political  indep^dence,  and  under  the  MaooaMao 
tunily  Judah  enjoyed  a  lofefperiod  <d  miUtary  saooess 
and  nation^  splendour,  llie  poUtical  power  and 
ofiScial  influenoe  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests  and  their  adherents,  who  later  were  the  Saddo- 
oees  of  NT  times,  l^ey  were  Jews,  bat  were  less  som- 
pnlons  in  their  religions  omdnct,  and  had  little  seal  for 
the  dootrlne  «f  the  resuneotion  and  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  The  stricter  believera,  who  gave  their 
energy  to  tlw  stoc^  of  theoktt]^  to  the  elaboration 
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and  obserranoe  of  the  writtea  Law  and  preraratioD 
for  tiie  ooming  Kingdom  of  God,  were  regarded  by  the 
peoj^  M  the  oiutodiana  of  the  best  leligioas  tradi- 
taom,  and  had  a  powerful  inflaenoe  on  tbe  lifo  of  tha 
Stata  Thxuf  it  maj  be  Been  that,  when  the  noblert 
theology  bad  been  dsrek^ted,  towdied  witii  MMnetiung 
of  UiB  praphetio  apirit,  making  univeEBal  ohiims,  ana 
erea  offering  aomoMiing  of  its  Mtt  life  to  other  nations, 
there  was  manifested  the  fuuitioid,  fierce  hatred 
the  foreomer  that  may  be  seen  in  the  books  of 
and  JndiUL  The  Wisdom  of  Jeans  the  Son  of 
Sirach  belong  to  a  different  school,  and  shows  the 
CTwenti&l  Jewi^  thought  in  a  more  sober,  "  moderate  " 
mood.  The  Jodaism,  thwi,  that  we  find  in  the  two 
oenturiea  hnmediately  ^voeding  the  omnfaig  of  our 
Lord  was  anything  but  a  simple  seot ;  it  was,  as  the 
product  of  many  ages  and  varied  ioflaenoes,  exoeedingly 
complex,  and  not  completely  dominated  by  any  one 
abaw  of  thought.  Some  were  content  with  a  Judaism 
f^t  ooold  be  adapted  to  jnnaent  ocaidita<ms;  others 
wexe  Wilting  and  wozUng  lor  "  the  oonKdation  of 
lanel,**  believiag  that  YaSweh  would  bring  it  in  His 
own  time ;  others  were  in  a  fever  of  disoonteot,  pre- 
pared to  fi^t  for  the  new  kingdom. 

What  we  have  been  able  to  give  in  this  short  article 
is  a  alight  sketch,  a  mere  outline  ;  it  needs  to  be  filled 
in  bv  a  study  of  the  histoty  in  detail  and  the  many- 
■idea  literature.  But  surely  there  is  before  as  the  fact 
of  a  Uving  movement,  an  oiganio  development.  We 
have  had  to  recognise  a  real  ration  between  the  re- 
ligion  ai^  the  schT  on  which  it  came  to  maturity.  *  The 
Inznriant  growth  the  later  apocalyptic  literature 
also  shows  that,  when  the  creative  unpolse  ceased, 
there  was  much  extravagant  meohanioal  borrowing 
that  produced  a  chaotic  mass  of  undigested  material 
But  the  leal  religion,  whose  oouree  we  have  been 
itn^riufr  appK^mated  faots  and  ideas  bom  other 
MMuoes  m  SDoh  a  iwr  as  to  sabjeot  tiiem  to  its  own 
oMitral  prinoipleaL  Wooden  credited  tradition  to 
Babylonian  pida  or  Palestinian  Baals  it  oould  claim 
to  Yahweh,  and  thus  woik  out  a  praotioal,  and  to  a 
extent  a  theoretical,  monotheism,  which,  though 
never  quite  freed  fr<Mn  national  assooiatiMis,  prepared 
the  way  for  ti»  Chriatiaa  dootrina  of  Qod,  wno  is 
Spirit,  and  who  in  His  Son  manlfaats  love  to  the  whole 
world.  The  real  antithesis  between  the  OT  and  tiw 
NT  is  not  that  of  Law  in  contrast  to  Gospel  The 
apostle  Paul  saw  that  Law,  in  the  strict  sense,  came  in 
as  a  preparation  for  a  fuller  manifestation  ot  the  faith 
that  had  injured  the  hvea  of  ancient  saints  (GaL 
3i8f.).  It  is  that  the  NT,  while  Reserving  the  idea 
of  a  Kingdom  of  Qod,  waa  less  national  and  brou^t 
a  richer  penMmal  eiqierisaoe.  Bat  in  aU  the  impwtant 
stages  <tf  OT  theol^  there  vne  real  "  evangelical  " 
elementa. 

The  healthy  growth  may  be  seen  in  all  the  great 
ideas  ai  OT  theology.  In  dealing  with  the  idea  of 
God  it  is  no  itonger  advisable  merely  to  choose  texts 
at  random  from  the  whole  area  oi  the  literatUTei  We 
moat  reoogamo  that  the  preaentatim  gtvra  in  Deotero- 
buah  or  n.  139  could  not  have  sppsand  in  that  ftnm 
in  the  eailier  phases  of  the  movement,  and  that  the 
first  chapter  of  Qeneeis,  though  based  upon  earlier 
material,  offers  a  transcendent  view  of  God  that  belongs 
nearer  to  the  dose  than  the  b^iinning  of  the  revetaticn. 
We  know  that,  while  the  Hebrews  must  have  possessed 
a  oertam  amount  <A  tiw  speoulative  gift  that  was  de- 
veloped  so  highly  in  the  Greeks,  the  real  motive  of  the 
progteas  is  to  he  aooght  in  the  personal  spiritual  life 
of  vaeix  groalb  teachen.  The  proof  ^t  their  thought 
of  Qod  waa  It^ig  it  in  the  faiot  that  it  ooold  grow  to 


meet  new  needs.  We  usethename  "  Yahweh  "  instead 
d  the  conventional  name  "  Lord,"  because  it  is  a  more 
correct  rendering  of  the  original,  and  reminds  us  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  name  a  personal  national 
God.  "  Lord^  haa  beo(nne  cdourlees,  so  far  as 
national  assodaticms  are  oonoemed ;  if  it  means  any- 
thing to  na,  it  must  mean  thsBuler  oi  the  whc4e  um- 
verae,  the  aooioe  ct  all  law  and  life.  To  use  this  title 
in  OT  passages  may  lead  us  to  forget  the  oentories 
of  tul,  prayer,  and  thought  by  which  the  way  waa 
prepared  for  our  lofty  and  somewhat  abstract  couoep- 
tion.  In  OT  times  Yahweh  ever  remained  the  God 
of  ]brael,  and  men  had  to  learn  to  recognise  Him  as 
the  Ood  of  righteonaDess,  of  hiatny,  and  <rf  Hbe  vu- 
HouIat  maniflBBtations  and  produota  at  nature  beloce 
they  oould  claim  foe  Him,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the 
Bujireme  position  as  God  of  the  whole  earth.  Henoe, 
while  angels  and  spirits  appear  in  the  eariier  liteiature. 
it  is  in  an  uns^rtematic  fashion ;  Yahweh  is  not 
CKily  sopreme  within  His  kingdom,  but  Hia  action  is 
diiBot,  immediate  the  Yahwdi-Stddm  of  Geo.  2f. 
with  the  Elobim  of  1,  also  the  two  different  atatemeats 
regarding  the  same  events  in  2  S.  24i  and  1  Ch.  21r). 
We  do  not  attempt  to  smooth  all  these  differenoes 
tiiat  give  individuality  to  the  different  accounts,  but 
rather  rei<rioe  in  the  sense  historical  perspective 
that  they  help  us  to  aoquiie.  The  gods  of  other 
natuoB  am  at  one  time  rival  deities  belmging  to  rival 
tribes ;  later  they  beoome  "  idols,"  and  even  the  gnat 
heavenly  bodies  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians  are 
claimed  as  creatures  oi  Yahweh  (la  4026).  These 
finally  beoome  more  lampa  for  the  service  of  man,  and 
specially  to  regulate  bis  religious  festivals  (Gen.  1), 
Tho  idols  then  beoome  simple  images,  things  that 
man  has  made  and  to  which  it  is  foolish  to  attach  any 
Divine  significance.  The  "  gods  "  have  passed  away 
from  them  and  beoome  "  angels  "  or  "  demons,"  to 
whom  Yahweh  allows  a  limited  sphere  of  service. 
This  is  different  from  the  hud  monotheism  of  Moham- 
medanism, which  is  more  suitable  to  the  bareness  of 
the  desert  than  a  rich,  complex  social  life.  We  oan 
never  go  back  to  Moses  or  back  to  Christ  in  anv 
narrow,  meohanioal  way,  because  from  the  OT  as  w^ 
as  from  tiia  MT  we  have  inherited  a  idigiCHi  which 
daima  the  right  to  grow  and  to  baptize  new  thinga, 
when  tiwj  have  proved  their  reality,  with  the  old 
aaored  name. 

Such  developm«it  can  also  be  recognised  in  ooa- 
nexion  with  an  idea  that  must  be  central  in  any  living 
conception  of  true  relicion,  that  of  sacrifice.  Whether 
the  orifpnal  idea  waa  uiat  of  a  (pit  to  the  God  to  win 
His  favour,  or  of  oommunioo  through  a  onomtm 
meal  shared  by  the  worshippers  and  the  deity,  we  must 
not  attempt  to  settle ;  it  is  possible  that  both  thoughts 
mig^t  become  blended  in  toe  one  transaction.  Traces 
<d  theee  views  in  their  more  primitive  form  may  still 
be  found  (Geo,  4x4,  821 ;  Ej.  24to).  It  is  certain 
that  the  popular  view  in  the  eighth  century  was  that 
sacrifice  was  a  means  of  gaining  Yahweh^  favour  and 
so  making  worshippers  secure  waiust  their  foes.  The 
prophets  set  in  cppositioo  to  this  the  denund  for  an 
mtelligent  obedience  to  Yahweh 's  righteous  claims. 
He  draires  "  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  "  Obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifioe,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat 
<rf  rams."  Yet  the  idea  of  sacrifice  permeates  all 
life ;  the  captive  in  war  and  the  criminal  offender  are 
slain  in  amne  sense  as  a  sacrifice.  The  higher  pro- 
phetic teaching  turns  away  from  the  coarse  rituaJ  to 
the  ordinary  activities  of  life,  which  bring  opportunities 
of  real  service.  It  was  not  directly  conoomed  with 
thetvies  as  to  which  was  the  moat  efieativB,fQrm  of 
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material  eacrifioe.  It  vaa  probably  in  the  Exile, 
where  men  learned  to  keep  alive  a  real  religious  life 
without  material  saorifioea,  that  thay  leained  to  think 
of  penitence  and  obedience  as  the  true  Baorifioe.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  Btatement  that  obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifioe  and  that  obedience  ia  saorifloe  (Pa.  406  ; 
cf.  the  use  made  of  this  paasage  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  {IO5),  when  he  puts  the  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Christ  and  tells  us  that  He  aboliidiee 
the  fiiBt  and  lower  that  He  may  establish  the  second 
and  higher  form  of  sacrifice,  viz.  that  of  the  will). 
In  the  later  ritual  sacriBce  was  used  for  the  expresnon 
of  penitence  and  the  taking  away  of  sin,  so  it  was  not 
out  of  all  relation  to  prophetic  teaching.  But  even 
then  the  meaning  depended  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  worshi^pem :  some  treated  it  as  aymbmio,  and 
some  were  molined  to  reject  it.  In  any  case  confined 
to  one  central  sanctuary,  it  left  a  lai^e  place  to  be 
filled  hy  the  more  inteUectual  exercises  of  prayer^ 
praise,  and  the  reading  of  The  Book. 

The  statement  already  made  oooceming  the  national 
character  of  Hebrew  rdigion  explains  to  some  extent 
the  fact  that  the  dootnne  of  personal  immortality 
does  not  gain  a  large  place.  The  old  view  cf  the  under- 
world was  there  as  a  background  for  popular  beliefs 
and  sapemtitionB,  and  other  Oriental  reugbua  made 
much  (n  tiie  inflnenoe  of  ghoeta  and  spints.  Bat  these 
thmas  have  not  left  a  strong  mark  on  OT  teaching, 
whim  was  concerned  more  with  the  pursuit  of  godliness 
bore,  and  the  building  up  of  a  community  that  would 
embody  in  its  life  the  apmaads  of  Ismol's  God.  In 
later  days,  outside  infiuences  might  help  in  this  direo- 
tiim,  emie^Blly  when  the  sense  of  oommonioa  mth 
Ood  had  beoome  perscmal  and  si^tual  to  the  extent 
tiist  is  expiessed  m  Job  and  Pa.  73.  Reasoning  that 
tiie  martyrs  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  the  faith 
ODuld  not,  because  of  Yahweh's  faithfulness,  lose  their 
share  in  the  new  kingdom,  might  suggest  at  least  a 
partial  resurrection  (Dan.  122,  Is.  26:9;  the  earlier 
passage,  Ezek.  37,  most  probaUy  refers  to  the  restora- 
ti<Mi  at  the  natitml  In  the  OT.  then,  the  doctrine  of 
personal  immortaJ^ty  is  rather  the  gtiounering  of  a 
new  hope  than  a  prominent  and  fixed  element  <h  faith. 

We  cannot  regard  the  recent  attempt  to  carry  hadk 
the  eecbatologioal  teaching  to  the  eany  times  as  suc- 
cessful. The  natural  basis  of  such  teaching  lies,  of 
oourse,  in  the  hope  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast.  As  to  its  ima^ry,  we  must  remember  tliat 
ve  have  no  ootoon  with  iriiioh  to  paint  the  future 
axoept  those  dnwn  from  the  paat^  The  gakiui  age 
ctf  tiie  past  reappears  with  new  glory  in  the  final  re- 
demption which  ushers  in  the  eternal  kingdom  and 
marks  the  completicm  of  Yahweh's  purpose  for  His 
people.  This  consummation  seemed  to  be  near  at 
hand  to  those  proi^ets  who  had  a  message  of  foigive- 
nesB  and  hope.  These  general  ooosiderauons,  true  In 
tiionselves,  do  not  lead  to  the  oonolusioa  tlut  there 
was  a  ^y-developed  esohatology  in  the  eariiest  times. 
The  Isrowites  had  to  build  up  their  own  nation  and 
learn  to  review  their  past  history  as  a  discipline  of 
Yahweh;  they  had  to  come  face  to  face  with  a  laige 
worid  and  consider  their  relation^p  to  it,  before 
they  oonld  work  out  elaborate  schemes  of  faUue  de- 
Tel(^ment  and  definite  programmes  of  the  final  day& 
Theee  subjects  were  not  in  the  centre  of  the  eariy 
prophetic  teaclxing,  though  they  rest  upon  the  pro- 
phetic doctrine  of  a  severe  judgment  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  faithful  The  primary  prophetic  message 
is  one  of  judgment  on  Israel ;  the  essential  feature  of 
"  eechatoloCT  "  in  the  sttiot  flmae  is  judgment  on  the 
heathen  and  the  exaltation  ot  the  Jews.   There  ore 


various  conceptions  <rf  the  plaoe  of  "  the  heaUien  "  in 
this  scheme  in  things.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  way  <rf 
regarding  the  fatnre  must  have  reodved  a  stroog 
impulse  from  the  miniatty  of  ElBekieL  If  tiw  Jews 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land  and  hold  t>er- 
manently  the  oenttol  place  in  the  worid  that  his  pro- 
gramme assigns  to  them,  Yahweh  must  oontnd  tlie 
foreign  nations,  and  either  destroy  them  or  cause  them 
to  acknowledge  His  supremacy  and  ht^esa  An 
important  passsge  such  as  la.  22-4,  ML  4i-4.  belon^i 
to  a  different,  though  as  to  time  a  parallel,  stntin  of 
thought,  and  is  related  to  the  spirit  of  Dentero-Iaaiah. 
The  early  poet-exilic  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zeohori^ 
look  forwiud  with  pathetic  lonjfpng  to  a  speedy  ooa- 
vulsion,  to  be  ftdtowed  by  a  reim  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  Jerusalem  (Hag.  2,  Zeoh.  2),  In  a  loose 
lasbion  all  passage  are  oaUed  "  Afeasianio "  that 
promise  tmd  descnbe  this  time  of  bleasednees,  when 
the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth " ;  but  in  tlie 
strictest  sense  only  such  passages  shmild  bear  tliat 
name  which  set  forth  the  ideal  Ki^  as  a  mediator 
between  Yahweh  and  His  people.  The  discussion  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject  is  complicated  hy  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  collective 
or  iiulividu^  interpretation  of  "  the  Servant  pas- 
ngea "  in  Dentero-uaioh  and  the  phrase  "  Son  of 
Man"  in  DanidL  It  is  difficult,  witii  our  views  on 
the  date  of  the  documonta,  to  prove  that  a  definite 
behef  in  a  personal  Messiah  existed  before  the  Exile. 
In  EKekiel's  priestly  s\-stem  a  prince  or  new  David 
is  mentioned,  out  could  not  have  a  leading  r6le.  But 
whMi  mm  of  faith  brooded  over  Uie  sorrows  and 
failures  ot  the  nation,  they  eoold  not  bdieTe  that  the 
promises  given  to  Jndah  aad  David  had  received  titeir 
final  fulfilment,  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  more  real 
fulfilment  of  Yahweh's  ancient  promises.  Some  mi^t 
twUeve  in  a  fixed  time,  which  man's  work  could  neituer 
hasten  nor  hinder ;  others  might  regard  patimt  study 
of  the  Law  or  militant  enterprise  as  the  real  prepara- 
tioiL  In  one  sense  there  was  pessimism,  despair  of 
the  present  order  of  things ;  in  another  sMise  there 
was  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  and  the  rich 
possibilitieB  of  the  future.  The  present  ruler  might 
oe  invested  with  Messianic  attributes,  or  there  might 
be  expectatitm  of  a  supernatural  being  coming  with 
the  great  catostropba  He  might  be  a  mighty  warrior 
wresting  vengeance  on  the  heathen,  or  appear  as  a 

Srinoo  of  peace.  The  point  ior  us  now  is  that  later 
udaism,  in  spite  of  the  vKiety  ot  viewB  and  mingling 
of  strange  elements,  Btonda  at  the  okwe  ci  our  review 
in  an  attitude  of  expeotatim,  and  so  remains  tme  to 
the  forward  look  which  is  the  charaoteristio  of  genuine 
prorfieoy. 

What,  then,  was  the  result  of  this  strange  nati(Mial 
career  7  One  quotatirai  may  be  permitted  from  a 
carefully-written  volume,  reoently  publiifaed,  which 
sums  up  in  a  few  w«ds  Ilie  view  that  has  substantially 
been  adtnited  in  titis  article. 

"  Briefly  reviewing  the  ground  that  we  have  gooe 
over,  we  may  recall  to  mind  that  when  the  IsraeUtos 
first  came  into  the  light  of  history  they  were  a  group 
of  nomad  clans  wit£  a  religion  like  that  of  other 
dwellen  in  the  desert.  Their  God,  Yahweh,  was  ko- 
parently  tiie  local  divinity  of  Kadesh,  who  was  nurae 
T«rty  to  a  coalition  of  the  social  groaps  in  that  regi(Mi. 
The  Buooess  of  the  coalition  led  to  the  invasion  of 
Canaan  and  the  gradual  settlement  of  that  country 
by  the  immigrants.  In  Canaan  the  God  took  on  the 
features  of  an  agricultural  divinity  receiving  the  first 
fruits  and  tithes  of  the  soiL  "Die  attempt  m  Ahab  to 
mtioduce  the  w<n!Bhip  of  tho  I^ioBnioiaa  Baal  led  to  a 
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rMotioa  under  the  powerful  penonality  of  Elijah, 
The  pro^etio  paity  thus  be«nnm2  its  oaieer  vu 
prompted  by  a  deoire  for  eooiaJ  juetioe  a8  well  aa  for 
leligioos  BimpUoity.  In  aome  oenturies  of  conflict  this 
party  clarified  its  aims  and  at  laat  preached  aa  othioal 
monotheiam  loi  IsraeL  Thia  monotbeiam  would  not 
bare  triumphed  (human^  speaking)  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Exile,  m  tiie  Exile  people  found  the  hood 
which  held  them  together  to  be  that  of  religitm.  They 
therefore  became  a  Choroh  rather  than  a  natiCMi, 
ooDSoioua  of  possessing  a  unique  treasure  in  the  tradi- 
titms  of  Moses  and  the  pnnibets,  carefully  avoiding 
amalgamation  with  those  of  different  faith "  {The 
Re^gton  of  Imui.  by  Dr.  R  P.  Smith,  p.  360). 

Inere  remained,  then,  (1)  a  nation  or  community 
that,  because  of  this  leli^oos  disoiidinet  waa  able  to 
maintain  its  aepuate  eziiteiioe  vheo  tiie  Temple  was 
destn^ed  and  the  land  laid  deBcdatOk  Vta:  some  time 
the  main  inteiests  of  tiie  moat  fiealoas  adherrata  of  tiie 
faith  had  been  religioas  rather  Uutn  political,  and  when 
the  &natical  resiBtanoe  to  fcoeign  oppression  was  in 
vmin  the  faith  of  the  religioas  commnni^  survived. 
The  Jews  took  tiieir  place  in  tiie  world  of  oorameroe, 
and  f^Tt  thsir  mttenlaon  to  the  tnuuimisMon  of  the 
tmdhioiiB  and  the  obBenranoeB  of  the  written  bw,  so 
f^  as  that  was  possible  without  the  Temple  oeremoniaL 
They  ezpanded  and  arranged  the  traditions.  Tbe 
srnago^ue  became  a  permanent  institution.  Scholastic 
theologians,  sober  scribes,  mysticid  thinkers,  fanatical 
visionaries  aD  played  their  part.  The  strength  and 
punstenoe  of  the  Jewish  Church,  in  spite  of  oenturies 
of  peiaeontkio  and  hatred,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
history ;  but  its  creative  period  closed  and  its  great 
leUaiona  contribution  waa  made  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  (2)  There  remained  also  a  book 
■wbioh  the  Jew  has  not  been  aUe  to  monopolise.  It 
was  trazislated  into  Qreek  aboat  two  oenturies  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  now,  maiidy  through  the 
infloenoe  at  the  ChrieAian  Church,  it  speaks  in  praoti- 
MtUy  «U  tho  iMigoages  oi  the  vt^d.   Under  the  infla< 


enoe  of  theologioal  soholastkriim  it  was  handled  in  a 
hard,  dogmatic  sense  aa  mere  "  revelation  " ;  but  now 
"  The  Bible  as  Literature  "  is  a  fruitful  theme,  and  the 
fuller  appreciation  of  historical  perspeotive  and  real 
development  givee  it  a  freshness  and  power  aa  a  revela- 
tion of  God's  education  erf  tbe  world.  As  we  see  the 
great  movement  pass  from  stage  to  stage,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  "  Power  not  of  ouraelvee,  and  cry, 
"  It  is  Yahweh's  doing,  and  iB  marvellous  in  oar  eyes." 
"  It  shall  be  to  Vahmh  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
sign  that  shall  not  he  cut  off." 

BlbHogruhy. — Students  of  this  subject  are  indebted 
to  the  works,  in  German,  of  Stade,  Smend,  Duhm, 
Harti,  Baethgen,  Gunkel.  Sellin,  Bertholet,  and  others. 
The  following  is  a  Inief  list  of  books  in  T^^gl'"**  which 
are  of  commratively  zeoent  date :  A.  S>  Peake.  The 
Bdifion  /sraef  ;  W.  Robertson  Smith,  The  RJigion 
cftheSemUea,  The  PropkeU  <4  Itmd  ;  Kaenen,  H^btrt 
Lectures  ;  Hontefiore,  Hitibtrt  Lecture*  ;  E.  Da^,  The 
Social  Life  of  the  Hebrew  ;  S.  I.  Curties,  Pnmitive 
Semitic  Beligion  To-day  ;  A.  Doff,  The  Theatogy  and 
Ethic*  of  the  UArem  ;  A.  8.  Peake,  The  Problem  of 
Sujffering  in  the  OT  ;  R.  L.  Ottiey,  The  Sdigion  of 
Israel ;  J.  Robertson,  The  Early  Eeligioi*  lerael  ; 
T.  K.  Cheyne.  Jewish  Rdigioua  Life  after  the  BxHe  ; 
W.  E.  Orchard,  The  Bvolviton  of  OT  fyligiott  ;  W.  E. 
Addis,  H^ew  Beliyion  to  the  Establishment  Judaism 
under  Ezra  ;  K.  Budde,  Beliffion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile  ; 
J.  C.  Todd,  Politics  and  Baigion  in  Ancient  Israel ; 
L.  B.  Paton,  The  Early  Rdigwn  q/  Israel ;  K.  llarti. 
The  Setigwn  <4  the  OT  ;  A.  Loi^,  The  Bdigim  <4 
Israel ;  W.  H.  Bennett,  The  migUm  Ae  Post- 
Exilic  Profkeis:  W.  O.  Jordan,  Proj^ic  Ideas  and 
Ideals;  H.  P.  Smith.  The  Belifian  Israd ;  E. 
Kautzsoh,  The  Religion  of  Israel  (HDB,  vol.  v.) ;  H. 
Wheeler  Robmson,  The  Religious  Ideas  qf  the  OT ; 
J.  P.  Peters,  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  ;  A.  0. 
Welch,  The  Religion  of  Israd  under  the  Kingdom; 
A.  Nairno,  The  Faith  the  OT.  See  further  Hm 
seotion  (m  OT  Theology  in  the  General  Bibfiogiaphiea. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  ISRAEL 


By  Dk.  OWEN 

1.  filbodUBtoy. — ^In  dealing  vitb  the  reli^oas 
inatitations  of  luael  (aa  of  any  naUoa)  two  principles 
have  to  be  ouderatood  and  applied  tbo  student: 
(a)  the  prinoiple  of  growth,  {b)  the  principle  of  envirot^ 
ment  aa  mooifying  the  forma  of  growtiu  (a)  The 
prinoiple  of  grcnolh  simply  means  that  all  institntiona 
grow  irom  simpler  to  mora  oomnlez  forms.  Thus  the 
relkioaa  institntiois  <tf  Israel  m  t^e  days  of  Mosea 
ana  the  eulier  nilera,  called  "Judges,"  are  not  Obo 
same  as  they  aubaeqaently  became  in  the  later  times 
at  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  (at  tJie  beginning 
of  the  sixth  oeatuiy  B.a}.  And  when  ve  oome  to 
the  post^zilian  period  wo  note  some  remarkable 
developmenta.  (b)  The  prinoi^  of  environmeat  means 
that  larael'a  Ufe  and  the  institationa  wUoh  embodUed 
it  were  necessarily  affected  by  their  anrroundinn. 
We  note  this  fffe-eminently  in  two  ways :  (i)  In  the 
eariiest  Btaee  of  the  people's  life  they  were  mainly 
nomade.  Alter  the  invasion  of  Caoaan  they  attached 
themselves  more  and  more  to  fixed  abodes  and  beoama 
agricultural,  and  also  in  course  of  time  towu-dwelleis, 
engaged  to  an  increasing  degree  in  such  oocopations 
ana  crafts  aa  building,  weavmg,  pott«ty,  and  metal- 
work,  (ii)  They  were  sorroiuuied  by  other  and 
kindred  peoples,  speaking  the  same  or  a  closely  sinulai 
language,  some  of  them  more  highly  civilised,  by  whom 
they  were  profoundly  influenoea  'Not  only  were  they 
affected  by  the  adjacent  Caoaanito  populations,  but 
also  these  and  the  Hebrews  themselves  received  the 
powerful  impress  of  tlie  BaMmian  civiliMiion  and 
frodittons  which  spread  over  Weetem  Aaia  long  before 
the  days  of  Abraham,  and  even  penetrated  into  Egypt 
(about  1400  B.a).  Aa  we  might  expect,  during  the 
days  of  the  Bxile  (687-636  b-c!)  this  mfluenoe  became 
specially  marked  Later  still  (536-330  B.C.)  we  should 
note  the  iofluenoe  exerted  by  Persia  when  the  kingship 
had  passed  away  and  the  Jews  became  a  ohuioh- 
nation  sulqeot  to  the  PeraiBn  king,  with  a  lane  popu- 
lation scattered  in  Eeypt  and  Asia  Minor.  And  AUt 
of  all,  after  Alexander's  oonquests,  Greece  deeply 
influenoed  Jewish  life  and  thooeht  (summed  up  in  the 
term  Hellenism ;  see  SchOrer's  Hist,  of  Jewish  Peojde). 

Note  also  (under  thia  head  of  enviroament)  the 
geographical  factor.  Palestine  is  the  only  practicable, 
because  comparatively  well-watered,  highway  and 
caravan  track  of  interoouise  between  N„  including 
NE.  (Assyria)  and  a  (Arabia),  as  well  aa  SW.  (Egypt). 
It  was  therraore  specially  exposed  by  land  to  external 
influences. 

It  is  impoesible  within  our  limits  to  do  more  than 
very  briefly  indicate  the  external  influences  which  in 
God's  providence  wore  destined  to  mould  the  insti- 
tutions of  Judaism.  But  they  will  serve  to  guide  the 
studies  oi  the  reader  in  his  further  pursuit  of  this 
subject  and  its  related  branches. 

2.  Israsl'i  Frimltlve  ReBglon  and  Sobssqusot  Da- 
mofnnt:  Ot  W  FbM.  tiM  SMmMIUw*  and 


0.  WHITBHOUSB 

Saorillee. — Israel  was  one  of  a  mall  group  of  Semttis 
peoples  living  adjaoeat  to  one  anowiar  in  Western 
Asia,  and  so  inherited  in  ite  earliest  institutions  a 
common  stock  of  Semitic  tradition.  Beligim  in  its 
beffinnings  is  intensely  sooiaL  The  clan  (mwA|uAaA) 
rather  than  the  family  was  the  unit  of  eariy  Semitto 
society,  and  raligioa  might  be  «^led  the  vital  oement 
which  bound  the  individual  members  of  the  olaa  into 
aliving  whole.  In  tiie  eariiest  days  (rf  Israel's  nonutdie 
existence  the  dans  were  minntorr,  as  among  ttw 
Bedouin  of  the  present  time.  But  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  the  clan  became  local,  and  religious  rites 
came  to  be  attached  to  some  neighbouring"  highplaoe" 
or  sanctuary,  where  the  essential  el^ient  was  the 
rude  upright  stone  (or  sttme  heap}  ooder  iiie  open  sky. 
Exam^es  <A  audi  stones  may  still  be  found  in 
numbers,  especially  on  the  R  side  of  the  Jordan. 
Hebrew  name  for  this  was  nui^^hah  (Arab,  mt^b), 
meaning  something  which  is  set  upright.  Tim  was 
the  stone  symbol  of  the  Divine  'mveence  held  to  be 
incorporate  m  it  (see  "  Pillar  "  m  HDB,  p.  879^,  footn.). 
In  the  primitive  days  of  nomadic  lite  the  saorifioe 
oonsistea  ot  the  btooay  offeiiiu  of  the  slaughtenjd  ox, 
aheep,  or  goat.  This  was  oalfed  zAah ;  mt  aa  a^- 
oultural  oooupatioiis  came  to  prevail  daring  IbimI's 
settled  Ufe  in  Canaan,  vw^etable  offerings,  wnetl^  of 
oH,  meal,  or  cakes,  would  also  be  omred.  Later, 
and  more  especially  in  post-exUian  times,  these  ve^^- 
table  or  meal  offering  were  designated  by  a  special 
name — minhah,  meaning  "  gift " ;  but  in  earlier  times 
this  term  was  used  of  both  animat  and  T^at»Ue  offer- 
ings— e.g.  of  Abel's  more  primitive  animal  (Bering, 
and  of  Cain's  vegetable  offering,  representing  a  higher 
grade  of  civilisation  (Gen.  43-5  J).  The  tdood  or  the 
oil  (Gen.  28i8)  would  be  smeued  or  poured  upon  the 
upright  stone.  Thus  sacrifice  was  an  essential  part 
of  worship,  and  often  consisted  of  the  firstborn  of 
herds  and  flocks  or  the  fintfiniits  of  the  earth  looagbt 
as  an  ofEering  to  God.  In  its  most  primitive  form  it 
was  in  reality  a  feast  of  communKm,  in  which  all  the 
participating  members  partook  as  well  as  the  present 
deity,  who  were  thus  bound  together  by  a  sacred  bond 
of  fellowship.  SocriSoe  viewed  in  this  aspect,  as  re- 
newing the  life-bond  and  binding  the  participants 'in 
frienduiip  with  God,  was  exprewed  by  the  special 
name  sj^entt  which  the  LXX  probably  renders  oor- 
notly  by  "peace  offering."  Such  an  offering  mifl^t  1 
be  preeentea  in  discharge  of  a  vow  (Pr.  7i4*J,  and  a 
oertoin  portion  was  consumed  by  the  wordupper  at 
his  home.  But  probably  this  practice  grew  op  later, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  local  sanctuaries  (621  8.C). 

In  the  moat  primitive  form  of  worship  the  nboaa 
served  aa  altar  and  Divine  symbol  in  one,  but  after^ 
wards  a  separate  raised  stone  platform,  vriUt  Itollowv 
fdr  the  reception  oi  tiie  blood,  was  used  as  the  j^oa 
ot  saoiifioe  or  altar  (mtdeo^),  and  later  still  Uie  u|aj|^t 
stone  was  carved  into  some  aha^  hnman  or  aidiula 
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to  ranreaent  the  ddU'.  Bat  this  was  forlnddeii  in 
tho  Decaloffue  fEx.  9)4),  and  in  the  Beateronomio 
t^^fllation  tnepillarMnilt  itself  {maaaSthah)  is  proscribed 
as  hatefol  to  Yahweti  (Dt  I622). 

Since  tins  saoiifioe  was  virtually  *  sacred  meal,  the- 
materials  of  saorifioe  were  those  whioh  formed  man's 
deafy  food,  bat  were  in  their  saorifioial  relation  called 
by  tha  guierie  name  "food  <d  God,"  an  old  phrase 
which  smviTod  in  later  legislation,  such  as  Ler.  3ii, 

216.8,22. 

At  a  faiily  early  period  there  arose  the  custom  of 
Dcsisamina  the  offering  by  firt.  The  burnt  tiering 
('dfoA,  kSU)  may  have  sprung  from  the  felt  need  ox 
destroying  all  forms  of  decay,  as  Robertson  Smith 
suggests  ^S*,  387),  but  other  and  primitiTe  aathropo- 
moiphio  notions  may  have  oontributed  to  this  nesnlt 
{BS*,  pp.  236,  371,  Ex.  29i8,  Lev.  19,13.17.  Oea.  Sat, 
witibi  which  we  may  compare  the  BaK  flood-story  in 
the  Oilgamesh  epio.  Tablet  11,  lines  160ff.). 

'nie  earlier  natrativea  of  the  OT  present  us  with 
seveza]  examples  of  this  saorifioial  meal  (1  S.  Q12L, 
23-34,  Js-  61S-3X).  Coivnant*  were  ratified  by  sacri- 
floe  in  irauh  the  diaty  was  present  and  witoened  tho 
ac^emn  contract  (Qen.  3I51-54),  and  the  oontracting 
parses  walked  between  the  severed  portions  of  the 
victim  (Gen.  15io,i7',  Jer.  34i8 ;  see  Peake's  note  in 
Cent.  6.). 

In  very  early  times  saraifioe  undoubtedly  expressed 
tbe  idea  <d  j^vpUiaUan  as  well  as  oommnnion.  In 
t^nsB  of  distress  or  calamity  saor^oe  yna  ttie  means 
empk^ed  of  appeasing  the  deity  to  whose  aiuer  tho 
oaltuniW  was  ascribed,  and  of  disposing  him  to  mendli- 
neas.  Iii  the  later  times  that  followed  the  period  of  tbe 
Assyrian  invasions  (740-700  B.a},  and  especially  in 
the  days  of  the  Exue  and  after,  saorifioe  oeoame  to 
an  inoiusiiig  de^irBe  propHiatoiy,  or  was  intended  to 
remove  some  taint  or  nnoleanness  of  the  nature  of 
tabu,  or  attuie  tor  some  ritual  oversight  or  neglect. 
Of  aacrifioia]  ofEerings  destined  for  this  purpose  many 
ezamplefl  may  be  found  in  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Lev.  4-7,  11-16  respecting  the  "  sin  offerings "  or 
"         ofEerings  "  to  be  brought  to  tho  priest. 

Though  these  prescriptitms  are  oolieoted  together  in 
oo<MS  of  legulaticm  embodied  in  the  later  post- 
exQiftn  document  P,  it  is  geneiaXLy  rooogniaed  that  many 
<rf  these  zoleB  are  oS  maoh  older  origin  than  the  exilian 
or  post-exilian  period.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
ne^y  all  the  sins  or  trespasses  (in  some  oases  diseases 
saoh  as  leproey,  or  uncleannees  due  to  childbirth) 
specified  in  these  ohaptera  are  of  a  non-ethioal  ohar- 
aoter.  Only  rarely,  as  in  Lev.  6x-7,  are  the  sins 
aoteally  ediioal  transgrasrions.  The  sense  of  ethioal 
sin  was  mainly  developed  in  national  oonscioasness 
by  the  teaidiing  of  the  prophets.  Many  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  tiioa  came  to  feel  that  saon&oe  was  an  in- 
adegnate  remedy.  Only  righteous  o(mduot  oould 
real^  atone  (Is.  I11-17;  Am.  621-24;  Mi.  66-8; 
Pa.  GO.  61 16-17).  Bespeoting  sacrifice,  in  detail,  see 
"  SMiifloe  **  In  BDB,  HSDB,  and  EBi,  also  Intro, 
to  and  ocanmentary  on  Lev.  Saorifidal  onerings  were, 
in  fact,  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  some  <h  whi<di 
seem  to  have  passed  into  disuse.  Thus  in  1  S.  76, 
2  S.  23i6  (c/.  I  K.  1833-35.  Joe.  937),  we  have  allusirais 
to  tpater  offerings  on  spedal  ooo«juonB,  while  in  2  S. 
619,  Hoa.  3i*,  reference  is  made  to  rai$in  eakes  ('d#M< 
ahahy.  Those  remind  ns  of  the  oakes  or  wafers  made 
bom  dough  offered  to  "  Ashtoreth,  qoeen  of  heaven  " 
(mHed  haunean),  to  which  JerenUah  alludes  (7i8*). 
TbiB  is  ilhiBtrated  by  an  interesting  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion found  in  Cypms,  whioh  oontams  a  list  of  enense* 
S(it  the  BUKith  Bthanim  (TMri) ;  "  Fof  the  anhlteots 


iriio  have  built  the  temple  of  Ashtoreth  ...  for  two 
saorifioes  ...  for  two  oaken  who  have  baked  the 
oakes  for  the  holy  queon."  In  fact,  many  of  saori- 
fioial details,  and  even  some  names  of  the  Hebrew 
sacrifices,  m»  be  found  in  Pbganician  inscripti<ns, 
such  as  the  luneilles  taUe  <A  aaorifidal  dnea. 

hi  the  {ve-ezitian  period  of  Isiaers  natinal  life 
saorifioes  were  offered  at  all  the  important  crises  tA 
life  in  which  the  nation's  God  was  held  to  participate, 
EspeciaJly  was  this  true  of  war,  when  God  became  the 
leader  of  iBrael's  armies  and  His  will  was  soo^t. 
Hero  Israel  followed  ordinary  Semitic  custom.  War 
was  inaugurated  1^  saorifioe  (Jg.  630,26,  2O26 ;  1  S. 
79,  139f.>  This  was  said  to  "consecrate  war" 
(Mi.  33,  Jer.  64 ;  Joe.  Ss).  and  the  warrion  wen 
l^aoed  under  saoetlc  restrictions,  ss  of  sexual  absti- 
nence (see  "  War,"  EBi,  §  2).  Here  we  touch  upon 
pimitive  savage  customs,  of  which  the  darkest  aspect 
IS  expressed  in  the  Hebrew-Canaanite  term  A«retn, 
or  sacred  ban  of  destruction,  whioh  involved  in  its 
^re  scope  everything,  inanimate  or  animate,  oaptored 
in  wait  inolomng  soman  bungs  as  well  as  cattle 
(Dt.  234*.  Jofc  8i7',  826,  IO28.37 ;  1  8.  163f-.  P-  IW). 
The  same  custom  previdled  among  the  Moabites,  as 
tiva  Stone  of  JSaeht,  testafiee  (line  17).  Deuteronomio 
l^islaticm  tended  slightly  to  mitigate  its  hanhness 
(Dt  72,  2O13-17). 

Anot^ier  (4  the  darker  aroeots  of  saorifioe  belonging 
to  the  Toimitive  period  of  ftuiaanite  Mid  EbtMsw  lifs 
was  tn/ttnt  taerifice  (p.  83).  to  whioh  we  have  an  allnsioa 
in  one  of  the  earliest  codes  (Ex.  2229!),  where  it  is 
enacted  ttu^  the  human  firstborn  as  welt  as  of  oxen 
and  flocks  are  to  be  offered  to  Yahweh.  There  was 
an  andent  superstitioo  that  buildings  were  safe- 
guarded hv  human  sacrifice  C^lor,  PrimiUve  Culture,* 
i.  p.  lOiL),  and  we  have  oonfiTmatioo  of  ibSa  onstom 
in  Hie  dlsoovery  of  ohild-viotinkB  walled  np  in  the  mini 
laid  bare  in  Oezer  and  Hegiddo  (see  Driver,  SeAweieK 
Led,,  pp.  60-92),  and  it  loobably  underlies  the  story 
of  Hiel  and  his  children  (Jos.  626*,  1 K.  1634*).  [Trum- 
bull's Threahald  Covenant,  pp.  46-67,  may  be  ooo- 
sulted.  For  a  modem  story  with  this  motif,  eto 
Grant  Allan's  Wolverden  Tower.— A.  8.  P.]  In  Ex. 
34ao  J  (e/.  Dt.  1619}  we  see  that  an  animal  came  to 
be  snbsbtnted  for  -tiae  human  viotim  (c/.  Qen.  2213). 
Bnt  human  saorifloes  continued  to  prevaO  in  Israel, 
as  Jg.  II30-33,  2  K.  163,  23io,  ana  the  allusions  in 
Hi.  67,  Jer.  731,  Etek.  2O26  clearly  prove.  It  was  for- 
bidden in  Dt.  I810.  Tithes  (Nu.  I821-24*)  were  a  form 
of  sacrificial  offering.  In  1  8.  815,17  we  readt^tthe 
king  used  to  daim  his  titbinga  of  cornfield,  orchard,  and 
flouDi  It  ia  ^baUe  that  badite  aanotoaiiea  made 
a  simUar  claim  tor  tiie  maintenance  o£  tiiejnieBthood. 
and  it  is  periiapa  in  this  senae  that  we  shoold  interpret 
tho  reference  to  tbe ' '  firstfroits  "  (rteMJt)  or  the  firsthnffl 
of  the  soil  (Nu.  I813*)  that  are  to  be  brought  to  Qod*s 
house  according  to  one  of  the  oldest  codes  fEx.  3426). 
:^t  we  have  a  definite  z^erenoe  to  the  tithe  offering 
in  Am.  44  and  Gen.  28a2  (E),  both  oi  whioh  prove  that 
titiies  were  aotnally  paid  in  the  eighth  century  (and 
probably  earlier)  to  the  northern  sanctuary  of  Bethel 
This  oostom  became  embodied  in  Um  subsequent  legis- 
lation (Dt.  1422-29,  I^v.  2730-33 ;  ef.  HaL  3s,io). 

Under  the  head  of  saorifioe  we  may  inolode  the  rite  of 
drcumeision  (p.  83,  Qen.  17*),  which  was  a  sacred  initia- 
tory ceremony,  a  speoiea  of  blood-offning  (tf.  Ex.  434- 
26),  analogous  to  the  offerings  of  hair  coswtnuury  among 
Svnans  (R8*,  p.  3271).  From  Herod,  ii  104  we  loom 
that  the  rite  was  jMaotised  by  VlKeaidaiaB,  Hittites, 
flifehi<^uana,  aa  welt  as  Egyptuna ;  and  in  islHenoe 
to  tiie  Egyptians  this  is  omflrmed  by  a  very  andent 
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vall'paiating,  in  vfaioh  is  depicted  the  sargioaJ  ope»- 
ti(ui  u  penonned  on  adoleBoent  voatfaa  with  flint 
implemeDts.  Tbore  are  variooa  indioatimis,  suob  as 
the  Hebrew  name  for  "  father-in-law  "  and  "  son-in- 
law"  (bride-^xoom)  and  Gen.  3422-25,  vhioh  show 
that  among  uie  early  Semites  it  was  a  rite  initiatoiy 
to  marriage,  but  among  the  Hebrews  in  later  times  it 
was  an  obtigatory  national  cOTenant  rite  practised  on 
Ui»  male  imant  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  (Lev. 
123  P),  though  the  eoriier  oustom  n  ofeaily  reoopused 
in  Gen.  172$  (P),  where  it  ia  stated  that  Ishniad  wm 
thirteen  when  be  was  mrcnmoised.  From  3er.  926 
we  learn  that  it  was  i»aotised  not  tmly  in  Jndah  and 
Eg3q)t,  but  also  in  Moab,  Ammon,  E>lom,  and  certain 
Arab  tribes.  Indeed,  "  onoiroumoision "  was  quite 
exceptional,  and  beoraie  a  term  of  reproaoh  addressed 
to  the  Philistines,  who  were  a  non-Semitic  pet^ile. 

In  later  times  aaoriBoee  became  more  elaborate  in 
character ;  offerings  of  incense  in  earlier  times  probably 
meant  only  the  smoke  and  fra^;ranoe  of  bummg  moal 
or  fatty  portions  of  flesh,  but  in  the  eighth  and  follow- 
ing oeoturies,  if  not  earlier,  the  Hebrews  had  learned 
to  compound  the  fragrant  resins  and  apioes  from  Aralna 
and  Syria.  This  we  might  infer  from  the  altar  of 
incense  discovered  by  Sellin  at  T&anach  (Ta'aonek)^ 
On  ^ie  other  hand,  tne  language  of  Jer.  620  seems  to 
imply  that  the  use  of  these  ingredients  in  Hebrew 
sanotoaries  was  regarded  as  a  foreign  innovation 
(c/.  2  K  16io~ie),  uke  chariots  and  horses  {IH.  17i6, 
n.  2O7).  Probably  ccmtact  with  Babylon  and  its 
more  elaborate  forms  of  worship  during  th«  Exile 
partly  dispelled  these  conserratiTe  samples.  The 
post-exilian  lesiBlataoa  of  P  (Ex.  3634-38)  contains 
the  speoifio  nuee  for  the  preparation  of  the  incense, 
which  appeals,  however,  to  nave  differed  in  some  degree 
from  the  fbreifp  {cf.  g). 

The  reetriotion  of  sacrifice  to  the  central  sanctoary 
in  Jerusalem  (Dt.  I25I ;  165-7,11,16)  in  the  lefns- 
lotion  of  621  B.O.,  preeappoMd  in  later  oodes  (P), 
tended  to  reduce  senously  the  <^^iortmiitieB  of  saon- 
fice,  especially  to  the  increastu;  numbers  of  the  Jewish 
Diaspora  (the  Dispersion).  The  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, which  involved  singing  and  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Law  and  Prophets,  then  took  the  place 
of  sacrificial  worship.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Tem[det  when  the  Roman  armies  under  Titos  captured 
Jerasalan  (a.d.  70),  and  after  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  tba  city  in  aj>.  136,  synagogue-worehip  renuined 
the  sole  mode  of  public'  religious  service,  while  of  animal 
saorifioial  ofEetings  CHily  tiie  annual  paschal  lamb  of 
each  Jewish  household  survived,  and  still  survives, 
and  a  curious  cook  or  hen  sacrifice  described  in 
Oesteriey  and  Box,  Religion  and  Worship,  pp.  41^ 

8.  Accompaniments  of  the  PrlmltlTe  Sa&ctoanr  and 
Wonlllp. — Prominent  among  these,  and  frequent^  de- 
picted on  inueniiuaa  uid  Babylonian  mtmuments,  was 
the  sacred  pole  (Dt.  7s«  1 K.  ISi  3*),  symbol  of  fertility, 
which  represented  the  goddess  AsnSrab  (mistranslated 
"  grove  "  in  AV,  distinct  from,  though  sometimes  oon- 
foonded  with,  "  Ashtoreth  ").  The  pole  probably  origi- 
nated from  the  sacred  tree,  the  familiar  accompaniment 
holy  places  among  Semitic  peoples.  Frequently  it 
was  a  palm-tree,  as  in  Jg.  43  (psua-tatoe  ci  Debonh), 
espeoiaUy  in  Babylonia  and  AniUa  (where  the  palm- 
tree  is  so  much  used  in  snp^ying  food  for  the  soste- 
nanoe  of  life),  bat  in  Israel  it  was  most  frequently  the 
terd>inih,  &a.  the  soothsayer's  t^binth  in  Gen.  126, 
Jg.  937.  While  q>ecial  mention  is  made  of  the  saored 
terebinth  in  Jg.  4ii  and  611,  other  trees  are  sometimes 
referred  to,  as  tiie  punepAoate  and  tamuiak,osk  and 
poplar.   Both  the  latter  an  specify  mentioned  in 


Hob.  4i3  as  the  accompaniments  of  the  sanctuaries 
on  the  hilk,  which  came  under  prophetic  condemna- 
tion, flinoe  the  emit  of  these  "  hij^  plaoee  "  so  aloaely 
apjtroximated  to  the  Canaamte  worship.  Henoe. 
when  we  come  to  the  reformation  of  Josi&k's  reign, 
whose  prinoiplee  were  embodied  in  the  Deuteronomio 
code  and  the  Deuteronomically  redacted  Books  of 
Kings,  we  find  these  elements  rapprsMed  (IK  12al) 
and  condemned  (2  K.  I79-18). 

We  find  also  many  aUnsions  to  sacred  springs  (No. 
18i-22*),and  these  somebmee  give  their  names  to  places 
SQoh  as  Beer-shebg  (well  of  sevoi), '  Sn-  Haro^(wpTma  of 
Harod.  Jg.  7i),  '£n.AajUcor£(Jg.  15i9*.  "  spring  oiam 
who  (»ll8  (on  God)  "j.  Hagar'B  spring  was  called 
"  Well  of  the  Living  One  who  se^  me  (Gen.  I614). 
Neither  proijieoy  nor  law  could  take  exception  to  so 
simple  and  oeautifiil  an  exprossion  of  the  pure,  life- 
sustaining  power  of  God,  as  it  did  to  snoh  maQ-made 
things  as  the  Asf^rah-voiei  and  the  tna8sS>haK  Hmee 
we  read,  in  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  Ezckiel 
(471-12),  of  the  river  flowing  out  of  God's  suiotnary, 
which  deepens  as  it  flows  in  its  Ufe-giving  coarse 
{<^.  Fb.  464,  Is.  8e).  The  river  appeafs  anun  in  the 
last  visbn  erf  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  22if.).  We  are 
also  reminded  of  the  symDoIio  use  made  by  Jesui 
( Jn.  44^  of  Jacob's  w^ 

To  tne  earlier  life  <tf  the  Hebrews  belong  the  fiMi 
and  teraphimt  the  precise  nature  of  whi<£  has  lieen 
much  discussed.  The  ephod  used  in  divination  by  the 
priest  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Unen 
ephcd  worn  by  the  priest,  e.g.  the  boy  Samnel  (1  S. 
and  by  David  when  he  danced  before  Yahw^ 

E614).  The  former  ephod  was  not  worn  bat  oanied. 
it  was  a  saored  object  representing  deit^  is  <dear 
from  the  aignifloant  paasi^  (Jg.  824-27),  m  whidi 
we  are  told  that  Gideon  made  an  ephod  of  the  golden 
earrings,  crescents,  pendants,  etc  These  were  evi- 
dently melted  down,  and  formed  a  metal  covering 
around  a  wooden  stock  or  base ;  and  we  read,  more- 
over, that  it  became  an  object  of  suporBtitioas  voidiqiL 
In  the  suiotuarv  at  Nob  the  ephod  had  its  rBoogmsed 
place,  uid  GwaUi's  sword  was  placed  behind  it, 
probably  as  a  dedicated  trophy  (1  8.  2I9).  In  war 
the  pnest-soothsayer  aooompanied  the  expedition, 
and  carried  with  hiin  the  ephod-image,  in  the  preseDoe 
of  which  lota  were  cast,  sacrifice  having  been  previ- 
onsly  offered  to  the  deity,  who  gave  auuiority  to  the 
answer  hy  divinaticms  through  lots.  The  ephod  thus 
formed  one  essential  part  of  this  mechanical  appaiatos 
of  inquiry ;  another  essential  part  was  the  saored 
lot,  which  consisted  of  wooden  rods  (Hos.  4i2)  or  arrows 

IEzek.  2I21).  Apparently  the  answer  was  determined 
ly  the  particular  way  in  which  the  rod  or  arrow  felL 

The  lot  probably  had  the  effect  oi  an  alternative, 
chiefly  "  yes  "  or  "  na"  This  explains  how  dowly  a 
reply  involving  definite  details  came  to  hand,  amee 
successive  operations  of  the  saored  lot  were  required. 
So  slow  was  the  firooess  that  Saul  was  oompeUed  to 
put  an  end  to  it  in  tlie  stress  of  battle  (1  S.  14ig]. 
Sometimes  the  results  were  ambiguous.  Yahweh  gave 
no  answer  (36-38).  1  S.  239-12  gives  a  clear  Ulua- 
tiation  of  the  detailed  process  of  questi<xi  and  really. 

Equally  if  not  more  Msoore  is  the  nature  oi  the  irrm 
and  tummim  (Ext.  263),  which  also  appeals  to  have  been 
a  farm  of  saored  lot,  which  it  was  the  special  foootioo 
of  the  prieet-sootluayer  to  employ  (Dt.  33a,  ble»- 
ing  of  Levi).  The  most  instructive  paoaa^  that  bws 
upon  it  is  1  S.  144iff.*.  which  is,  unfortunately,  badlf 
oorrupted ;  but  if  we  follow  the  LXX  and  tiie  Hebrew 
text  noraiBbaoted  aoeordii^ly  hi  Driver*8  Oommenlofs, 
wiQ  an  allowed  to  infer  that  jiictm  otid  tunmMs  wen 
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Sttored  lots  employed  in  aa  ordeal  to  disoover  guilt 
or  innooeDoeL  AixKNding  to  Jerome's  inteipntetitMi, 
■rim  meant  the  demoDstoation  of  guilt,  while  tummim 
meant  aoqaittaL 

The  same  word  Sphdd  (probably  derived  from  a  root 
meaning  "  lay  over  as  a  ooTenng  ")  is  also  used  to 
desigmhte  the  linen  garb  of  the  priest,  a  lif^ht  linm 
vestaieat,  somewhat  short,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
taunt  uttered  by  Miohal  against  David  (2  S.  630), 
pmbablya  simple  loin-olo^  In  the  details  elaborated 
in  Br.  282-23  (P)  we  have  the  later  development  of 
Uiis  simple  priestly  vestment,  which  must  not  in  any 
way  be  mixod  up  with  earlier  usage.  In  this  elaborate 
deaoription  of  the  post-exilian  priestly  drees  we  have 
many  obaome  points  (see  Driver,  Exodus  (CB),  p.  312). 
It  might  be  Bummatised  briefly  as  "  »  kind  of  waistooat 
ooosisting  of  in  oblong  piece  of  richly  variegated 
maiterial,  reaching  down  as  far,  apparently,  as  the 
waiat.  It  was  snf^torted  by  two  faxosd  straps  passing, 
like  bEaoes,  over  the  shonldera  ('  shonlder-pieoos,* 
Hek  '  shoiddeni '),  and  attached  to  the  epbod  in 
front  and  behind.  On  the  top  of  each  of  these  shoolder- 
Btraps  was  an  onyx  stone  enclosed  in  a  filigree  setting 
of  eold  and  engraved  wit^  the  names  of  six  of  the 
twelve  tribee  <n  IsraeL  Bound  the  body  the  e{diod 
was  fDitber  held  in  its  {daoe  by  a  band  wovw  in  oob 
piece  with  it.  The  ejdiod  was  worn  over  a  long  blue 
robe,  described  in  31-3S "  (Driver,  p^  3001  In 
front  of  the  ejdiod  the  "  pouch  "  {or  baf;,  not  "  breast- 
plate ")  "  of  judgment  was  worn,  nohly  coloured, 
and  with  four  rows  of  jewels.  This  pouch  contained 
the  "  nrim  and  tnmmim."  [See  now  Arnold,  £pAod 
and  Ark.— A.  S.  P.] 

Another  obeoure  object  of  w<»Bhip  was  the  ferSiNUm 
(need  in  the  plural  lUce  the  name  of  God,  Elokim). 
Whether  Yahweh  was  worehipped  under  this  form  as 
Kautzaoh  supposed,  or  foreign  dettiee  (Benzinger 
BogBests  Astarie),  or  anoestisl  spirita  (Bepkdim — so 
NMbaoer,  SohmUly,  Harper,  and  others},  is  still  ui 
open  question.  Beoent  oiacoveries  show  that  otter- 
insB  wore  made  to  the  dead.  We  also  know,  from 
Mielial's  artifice  (1  S.  1913I),  that  the  image  must  have 
zeaembled  the  human  sluipe,  and  formed  a  treasured 

rt  of  the  household  possession  (Gen.  3119,30-35). 
Hos.  34,  Jg.  175,  it  is  oonjoined  with  the  cult  of 
the  ephod,  and  was  evidently  employed  in  divination 
(Zeoh.  IO2,  flzek.  2l3i).  Temphtm  were  suppresaed, 
along  with  divination  and  its  aooompaoimente,  in  the 
Bebnmatiim  oi  Josiah  (2  K.  2824 ;      Dt.  ISiol). 

4b  SMnd  Seasms  ud  F«tlnls.^ii8t  as  certain 
spaces  attaohed  to  sanctuaries  were  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  Srauites,  and  ordinary  human  activities  upon 
them,  as  hunting  and  ploughing,  were  debarred,  so 
we  find  certain  portiiHis  of  time  were  consecrated,  and 
hmnao  aotivities  daring  tiiese  holy  eoastms  were  simi- 
hity  lestrioted  sod  certain  exercises  oi  wonhip  wen 
demanded.  Time  saoied  seasons  were  determined  by 
(a)  oeitain  important  forms  of  human  pursuit  on 
which  life  depuided,  such  as  sheep-rearing  and  agri- 
onltnre ;  {h)  by  the  phases  of  the  mooD.  As  an 
example  of  (a)  we  may  cite  the  early  festival  of  Israel's 
pastoral  life,  viz.  the  festival  of  vheep^Hearing,  to 
which  AbsaJom  invited  royal  guests  (2  S.  1323f. ; 
gr.  Gen.  38i2f.,  1  8.  2541).  Probably  it  was  oele- 
brated  with  a  saorifioial  meal  of  lamb^  flesh  and  the 
fiiatfruits  of  wool  (Hos.  29),  but  nothing  is  heard  of 
it  in  later  times.  Other  examples  are  furnished  by 
the  ff-m'l'^r  agricultural  festivals  which  we  shaU 
presently  muition.  Of  (6)  we  have  the  notable  iUus* 
trations  of  New  Mom  and  Sabbath,  to  which  we  shidl 
now  refer. 


L  Nbw  Uook  and  Sabbath. — Sabbath  was  o^hra- 
ied  in  Babylonia  as  well  as  Israel  Oreeoe  also  had  its 
nttmSnia  or  new  motm  oelebration.  From  1  8.  SOjf., 
34-39  we  learn  that  David's  dan  had  »n  annual  new 
moon  oelebration  at  Bethlehem,  at  which  his  own 
proeonco  was  imperative.  A  saorifioe  was  offered  (ag), 
as  we  might  exjwot.  Though  New  Hotai  and  Sabbaui 
are  often  mentioned  together  in  the  prophets  (Is.  I13, 
Hos.  2ii,  Am.  85),  we  never  find  mention  of  the  New 
Moon  among  the  older  Hebrew  oodos. 

With  reforenoe  to  1^  SabbaiA,  we  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  among  the  eariy  Hebrews  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  day  of  the  moatfa  was  cs^ed  Sabbath. 
The  first  was  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  four- 
teenth (fifteenth)  day  would  be  the  fall  moon.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  solemn  pascdiid 
meal  was  taken  on  this  very  night,  14-15th  Nisan. 

This  view  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  discovery  of 
a  list  of  Bal^lonian  names  for  days  1^  Dr.  Pinohea, 
ht  which  the  uteenth  day  is  odled  najKOtu  or  Sabbath. 
While  this  may  be  true — and  the  joxt^po^on  of 
New  Moon  and  Sabbath  in  the  eazlira  Hebrew  prophets 
(Is.  I13,  Hos.  2ii,  Am.  85)  seems  to  sunest  it — the 
seventh-uay  Sabbath  must  have  oo-existcm  from  early 
times,  since  the  saoredness  <d  the  number  seven  and  the 
ezistwioe  of  tiie  seventii  year  as  one  of  Tsleosa  for  slam 
appear  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  of  Israel 
emoodied  in  eariy  oodea  (Ex.  2I2).  Moreover,  the 
restriocions  which  attached  to  the  Hebrew  sevens- 
day  Sabbath  beloiured  to  the  Babyl<mian  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-nret,  and  twenty^eighth  days  of 
ihe  mouth.  On  these  days,  we  learn  from  a  tablet 
(IV  Bawl.  32  f.),  a  rabr  was  not  allowed  to  ei^  roast 
flesh  or  even  to  change  his  robe  or  put  on  oloan  apparel, 
a  king  oould  not  mount  a  chariot  or  announce  a  de- 
cision, nor  a  soothsayer  deliver  an  oraole,  nor  oould  a 
physician  1^  his  hand  on  one  diseased.  (See  "  Holi- 
ness "  in  ERE,  vol  vi.  p.  756.)  Those  severe  restric- 
tions are  the  outoome  of  the  old-worid  Semitic  conoep- 
tims  of  h<^ineas  applied  to  time.  In  eariier.  days  they 
did  not  80  aeriousfy  limit  human  activities  as  they  did 
in  later  times  ([HCobaUy  owing  in  some  degree  to 
Babylonian  influence  daring  the  Exile).  Nevertiieleas. 
in  earlier  times  abstinence  from  orduiary  avooatioiu, 
enforced  in  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  20io,  Dt.  614),  was 
well  sustained,  as  Am.  85  oleariy  proves,  in  which 
similar  restrioticKiB  applied  to  the  sanotity  of  the  new 
mootu  From  2  K.  423  we  infer  that  New  Moon  and 
St^Aaih  were  days  oa  whidi  {ot^diet  or  soothsaying 
priest  at  some  high  plaoe  might  be  comnlted,  and  that 
ocm^derably  Ic^er  journeys  than  the  restrieted 
Sabbath  day's  journey  of  later  times  were  pemussible. 

yfitii  reference  to  the  New  Moon,  the  practice  in 
|>ost-exilian  times  i^  codified  in  Nu.  lOio  (P),  where  it 
IS  laid  down  that  the  first  day  of  the  month  was  to  be 
odetnated  1^  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerinss  to  the 
aooompeniment  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets  {cj.  fs.  81 3). 
farther  detailed  regulations  as  to  the  sacrifioes  than 
offered  are  contained  in  a  later  secti(m  in  Nu.  ^11-14 
{ef.  also  Ezek.  46i,3,6,  Ezr.  35,  Neh.  IO33.34). 

The  Sabbath  came  to  have  a  greater  importance,  per- 
haps beoaase  it  was  more  frequent  than  the  new  moon. 
It  is  the  only  holy  season  mentioned  in  tb&  Decalogue 
(Gx.208-11*  ,  ana  in  the  list  of  feasts  otmtained  in  Lev. 
23  it  is  the  first.  Also  in  earlv  pre-exilian  times  it  was 
folly  maintained  as  a  day  of  abstinence  from  laboar, 
even  in  harvest-time  and  ploughing  fEx.  342i,  J). 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Exile  the  stnngenoy  of  the 
Sabbath  was  enioroed  bv  prophetic  teaching  (Jer.  17 
19-27  (a  subsequent  addition),  Ezek,  4424,  Is.  662, 
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Neh.  1315-22  ej.  Ex.  31iS-i7.  SSaf.,  Nii.  1632-36 
(the  death-pMialty  by  Btooing  bdng  eoforoed  on  a  nun 
who  gathered  Btioks  on  the  Sabbata). 

TUm  Sabbath  test  of  one  day  in  eevon  beoame  the 
fioandaAMm  in  eadr  times  for  a  sertM  of  Sabbath 
oyoles.  Heooe  we  nsTe  the  law  reapooting  the  sewnt/t 
or  Scitfyiiie  year  of  release  in  that  eaiiy  oompend  at 
laws,  the  Book  <tf  the  Covenant,  Ex.  21-23  (viz.  in  Ex. 
2I2-6,  23iof ),  which  provided  that  the  alave  shoold 
go  fires  in  the  sevenui  year,  if  he  so  wished*  after 
oeneroos  provi8i<ni  had  heea  made  for  him  frmn  the 
nook,  thiMhuig-flooT,  and  wine-warn.  Also  debts  were 
not  to  be  exacted  in  this  year.  Horwrar,  the  land  (in- 
dading  vineyard  and  olive-yud)  was  to  remain  fallow. 

We  have  likewise  a  monih-cycU,  The  seventh  month 
had  therefore  a  spocial  sanotity,  aad,  aooording  to 
the  later  legislation  oS.  Lev.  2334I,  the  first  day  of 
Uiis  month  was  signalised  by  blowing  of  tmmpots  and 
an  offering  made  by  fire. 

The  last  of  the  cycles  is  the  end  of  the  sevmA  of 
the  aeren-year  perkida.  This  flm^  waa  called  the 
year  erf  Ju&tle.  Bnt  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  was 
a  later  exilian  or  poet-exilian  development,  the  details 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Lev.  268-55*.  It  was 
announced  with  a  loud  trumpet-blast  on  the  tenth  da^ 
of  the  seventh  month  (>.«.  Xishri).  The  land  was  to  lie 
fallow  as  in  the  ordinary  seventh  year,  nor  waa  it  to 
be  sold  in  perpetuity,  "  for  the  land  is  mine,  for  ye  are 
stiangeis  and  sojoomeTa  with  me  "  (23).  Oreat  diffi- 
culties encompass  this  subjeot'.  Does  ^e  Jubile  vear 
involve  the  forty-nintJi  ye«r  as  well  as  the  fiftletli  as 
fallow  years  for  the  soil  t  speaks  of  the  Jubile 

year  as  the  fiftieth.  But  two  suooessive  fallow  years 
an  imjdied  in  30^23,  which  moreover  guaruitee  that 
tiie  nmedlng  sixtit  year  of  tiie  last  stqfitensial  pmod 
shalf  be  one  of  exoeptumal  fraitfolnesB,  so  as  to  enable 
the  oultiTstor  to  tide  over  the  two-year  intervid. 
Though  Driver  and  White  (SBCm  argue  that  tiie  law 
was  maintained,  the  testimony  01  late  Jewish  writeis 
that  the  law  of  Jubile  belonged  to  theory  rather 
than  praotioe  appeals  probable.   See  EBi,  "  Jubilee." 

n.  AinnTAL  FUtitalb  ahd  Fasts. — (a)  Pre-eaaiian. 
— "Bm  we  see  the  dear  impress  of  Israel's  settled  agri* 
cultural  life  in  Canaan.  Aooordii^  to  the  earliest  oodee 
(Ex.  21-23i9,  3410-26)  there  were  three  such  festivals 
in  the  eaiiter  period  of  Israel's  life  in  Canaan  (Elx.  1£3 
14-17,  34i8f.),  viz. : 

(l)  ThA  FeAival  of  UiUeaoeOed  Cakes  {Ma^h)^ 
With  this  the  ancient  nomadio  pasaover  saarifice  <s  the 
iamb  («^)  oame  to  be  associated  (Ex.  3425,  Dt.  I6if.). 
Dfobably  because  both  were  neariv  coincident  in  time, 
Uke  one  being  the  product  of  me  firstfruito  of  the 
com,  the  other  the  nistling  of  the  flock.  The  feast  of 
Unleavened  Cakes  was  celebrated  for  a  week,  from  the 
15th  to  21st  Nisan,  and  is  mentioned  hy  itself  without 
reference  to  Passover  in  Es.  23i5.  According  to 
Dt.  I69  it  began  "  from  the  time  when  thon  begiuiest 
to  pot  the  sickle  to  the  standing  com."  It  tiMrefore 
marked  the  beginning  at  the  hamst,  jnst  as  the  Feaat 
of  Weeks  marked  ito  dose.  One  oharaoteristic  of  the 
feast,  which  is  still  mainteined  in  the  ritoal  of  every 
Jewish  househokl  at  the  present  day,  is  the  oompleto 
banishment  of  ^  leaven  (Ex.  1215*)  from  the  precincts 
(Dt.164)*  £z.34358eeinBtoimidytheidoseo(Hiinnotion 
irfFaaMTer  and  Unleavened  Cakes.  Onthsotiierliand. 
the  speoid  oommand  respecting  Passover  issned  by 
kins;  Josiah  in  the  days  of  general  d^neraoy  and 
lazi^  (2  K.  233if.)  seems  to  imply  that  this  primitive 
celebration  had  failut  into  neglect  Henoefortn  (Dt.  16 
1-7)  it  acquired  exceptional  importance,  and  formed 
«a  indiawhibto  part  of  tba  Easter  festival  of  UnlMvooed 


CakesT  Note  tiiat  it  was  no  longer  to  be  kept  anyiriwce 
except  at  the  cenbyd  sonofuory  (3f. ;  ef.  \h19~20).  It 
waa  to  be  sacrificed  at  sunset  at  the  close  of  the 
14tji  Nisan,  and  tiien  boiled  and  eaten  within  the 
preoinetB  of  the  saaotaarr. 

Here  we  notice  that  the  domeatio  oharacter  the 
institotion  in  its  earlier  pro-exilian  form  represented 
by  the  J  narrative  in  Ex.  122X-37  in  removed  in  order 
to  vindicato  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  oeotxal 
sajiotuary  in  Jerusalem  so  repeatedly  eoforoed  in 
DeutratMiomy.  What  Deuteronomy  and  tUs  J  narra- 
tive have  in  ocMnmon  is  that  t^  Pamom  is  ebae^ 
oonneoted  witli  tlie  Exodus  journey.  Manomt  the 
J  narrative  derives  the  name  of  the  Passover  saorifloe 
(p^mA)  from  the  fact  th&t  God  spared  the  firstborn  d. 
tne  Hebrew  household  on  whose  door-posts  the  blood 
of  the  paschal  lamb  had  been  smeaied.  For  otlier 
explanations,  see  EBi,  "  Passovw." 

Speoial  provision  is  mado^  hoih  m  tlift  eadier  oodsa 
(Ex.  23i8,  3425)  aa  wdl  as  In  Deatwooomy.  Ui&t  tho 
sacrificial  fiesh  shall  not  remain  t»ll  the  morning. 
Aooordii^  to  Deuteronomy  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Cakes  ol<Med  on  the  seventib  day  with  sol«nn  Sabbfttio 
celebration. 

(it)  Feast  of  Harvest  (Ex.  23i6),  or.  as  it  is  called 
in  another  eaHy  oompend  of  laws,  the  feast  of  weeka 
(Ex.  3422),  was  that  of  the  firstfruita  of  ib»  wheat 
harvest.  It  waa  celebrated,  as  we  learn  from  the  foUar 
statement  in  Dt  I69,  seven  weeks  aAex  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest  or  "  time  wfaMi  thou  beginnest  to  pnt 
the  sickle  to  the  standing  com."  Seven  weeks  may 
have  been  the  average  duration  of  the  Palestanian 
harvest-  Probably  it  varied  in  <^£Ferent  parts  of 
Canaan,  and  1^  lengUi  of  time  was  observed  in  tba 
Jemsalem  aanotuarjr  MOMise  it  ^^ied  espeoiaDk  to 
Jndidi  and  Eeniamm.  This  wonla  oiiog  we  edmrn- 
tkm  to  the  6th  of  the  month  Stvan  (May-Jone).  The 
feast  must  have  oorresponded  in  character  somewiiat 
to  our  English  "  harvest  home."  It  was  aooompanied 
Irr  a  "  tribute  of  a  free-wilt  offering  of  tiiine  band  " 
(Dt.  I610),  and  all  were  bidden  to  putioipate  in  this 
tn^  BDoial  feast  <A  lejoioing,  both  tathez'  and  family 
as  well  as  servaats,  reodent  alien,  widow,  and  orptuui. 
Probably  the  **  joy  in  harvest  '*  of  Is.  93  is  an  allusion 
to  the  genial  character  of  this  harvest  feut. 

(iii.)  Feast  of  Ingaihering  (Ex.  23i6,  3423),  called  in 
later  times  (Dt  16i3-i5)/ea«to/So(4&«("1^beniacl8s"). 
oompleted  the  cycle  of  annual  a«rimiltural  feaeta.  tbh 
last  was  celebrated  at  tiie  *°tnm  of  the  oiroait" 
(Ex.  3433)  of  the  old  Oanaanite-Hebrew  year,  C«.  the 
|>resent  dvU  montJi-calendar  of  tho  Jews.  The  mont^ 
m  which  it  was  held  was  called  in  pre-exilian  Israri 
Bthanim  (in  the  later  Bab. -Jewish  or  EooleaiaatMMl 
Calendar  Tishri),  ooTTeeponding  to  Sept^ber-Ootober. 
Aooording  to  the  more  detailed  atetement  in  Dt  16x3 
the  festival  lasted  seven  days,  i.e.  from  15th  to  21st 
Tishri.  and  was  held  "  after  thou  hast  gathered  in 
from  tl^  thteahing-flooT  wd  from  thy  wine-preae." 
It  waa  eesmtialfy  a  vintage  festival.  Probably  no 
feast  was  more  characteristic  of  the  Oanaanito  and 
Hebrew  life  of  the  pre-exilian  period.  The  oiaoles  of 
the  prophets  of  this  period  oontain  frequent  reference 
to  ite  joy  and  merry-making.  Am.  Sit.  connects  the 
basket  <rt  summer  fruit  with  the  songs  of  rejoiohig  in 
the  Tiample  soon  to  be  changed  to  feKiidinga,  just  as  in 
the  dennnoiaUon  of  doom  on  Hoab  ancmer  i«oi^t 
declares :  "  Upon  thy  summer  fmito  and  upcm  thy 
harvest  the  shout  (of  battle)  is  fallen,  and  gladness  n 
taken  away  and  }oy  out  of  the  fruitful  field."  etc. 
(b.  169f. ;  Hos.  9if.,  Jer.  2630).  A  j^otaresqae 
touch  is  givea  us  In  Jg.  ili^-ait  in  whiph Jiiiit  annoal 
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Mtamn  fmihal  at  Shiloh  ia  deaoribed,  in  whiiA  tha 
"  daughten  of  Shiloh  oame  out  to  daooe  in  the  dwoes." 
In  a  vine-coltiTaUng  land  like  Oaoaan  aaofa  a  festiral 
might  eMil^  degmeiate  into  excess.  Indeed  Shiloh* 
like  Samana  (b.  281,5),  vae  probably  notoriouB  for 
its  intempcsanoe  (1  S.  I9,i3f.).  In  iaot  it  waa  against 
thifl  aeosuons  inaokenoe  of  Ouuumito  life  that  the 
IftuiTiteatdBr  (Nu.  6*.  Jg.  134f-*,  Jer.  36.  Am.  2i3)arose 
M  a  protaet,  and  as  an  endearoni  to  restore  the  old  and 
prinutive  8im}dioity  of  iBrael's  eariier  nomadic  life. 

The  reformatbn  in  Jouah's  reign  whioh  found  ez- 
proaaion  in  the  Code  contained  in  Deatermomy  tvooght 
about  the  sappBesuon  of  the  high  i^aoes.  It  must  have 
eAaoted  a  great  change.  Instead  of  a  short  pilgrimage 
to  a  looal  fthiine  like  Bethel,  Sheobem,  or  Beenheba, 
the  pilgrim  was  compelled  to  jooniey  a  oonsideiable 
distuMW  to  the  great  Jerusalem  sanctvaiy.  As  the 
ffletival  then  lasted  an  entire  week,  the  erection  of 
booths  became  neceasary  and  the  feast  was  called  the 
ftast  a§  Booths  (tabernacles).  Ftxm  this  time  onwards, 
■od  especially  in  the  restored  Temide  worship  in- 
Mignzated  by  £^ra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  detailed 
Fcgolationa  of  P  (contained  in  Lev.  and  Nu.)  came  into 
force,  the  old  genial  character  of  festival  celebrations 
wiBsed  away,  while  a  porer,  mora  rigid,  and  puritanic 
leg^ism  tout  its  plaoe> 

The  Hebrew  festivals  of  the  pre-eziliui  period,  just 
deeoribed,  formed  the  ral^giooa  oMwnt  ol  tlie  daiu  and 
tribes  of  Israel  who  partio^ted  m  the  common  saom 
of  the  common  altar.  In  many  reepeots  the  Arabic 
graphically  porimed  by  Wellhausea  {Stste 
arm.  BadeitlmmB,*  pp.  87-89)  represents  the  old  pro- 
exilisa  Hebrew  Hagg  or  feetivaL  "  It  fonned  the 
reodecvoxu  of  ahoient  Arabian  life-  Here  came  under 
the  proteotii»  df  the  pMoe  of  God  the  tribes  and  clans 
lAiui  at  other  times  uved  apart,  and  only  knew  peace 
and  aeonrity  within  their  own  frontiers.  Here  wain 
between  peojiles  or  states  or  c|aestionB  affecting  the 
xwhta  of  nations  wne  settled,  tribute  paid  or  ceasation 
of  war  during  a  dry  season  arranged,  or  a  strugi^ 
postponed  ixa  a  year.  Moreovear,  an  active  mteveonise 
anwe  between  individuals  in  evwy  form  and  mode. 
It  WM  the  single  opportunitT  when  members  of  difierent 
tritiee  could  move  freely  ana  EeariBSsly  in  their  relatkau 
to  one  another.  Tradesmen  and  pedlars,  smiths  and 
hmae-dootors  erect  their  booths  ...  (i^.  the  allusioQ 
to  the  grasping  trader  in  Am.  825).  Slaves  are  bought 
or  redeemed  .  .  .  acquaintances  an  made,  and  oonrt- 
aliipa  anaamd  between  adherents  of  different  teibes 
idko  ecmld  mterwise  hardfy  manage  to  see  one  anotiier." 

(6)  PoH-txUia%  DeedofmtiUt. — ^The  general  tendency 
of  the  changes  in  ritual,  especially  of  sacrifice,  and  in 
the  festivals  of  the  poet-ezilian  period,  has  been  already 
Iniefly  indicated.  ThOT  may  be  found  in  the  legisla- 
tk»i  of  P  in  Ex.  36-40,  Lev.  entire,  and  Nu.  I-lOaS 
and  gnbsequent  sections  in  Numbers.  It  should  be 
ondeiBtood,  however,  that  by  no  means  all  the  addi- 
tiansl  details  respecting  aaorifioe  or  ritual  belong  to 
this  poet-exilian  pniod.  It  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  mooh  d  tiiis  detail  is  of  tAd  pre-«xilian  origin. 
Thoa: 

(L)  We  note  that  \he  Pasaoner  feast  reverts  in  Ex.  13 
3L*  (P)  to  its  odginid  domeetic  character  which  it  still 
pOBseasea  in  every  Jewish  household.  The  removal  oi 
iemna  from  the  home  was  by  later  enactment  ordained 
for  tbs  interval  between  the  evening  of  the  13th  uid 
that  of  the  14th  msan.  This  ia  what  in  Jn.  19i4 
(e^.  Mk.  164a,  Mt.  2763)  ia  called  the  "  preparation  for 
the  pasBover."  CtapreeeDt-day  nee  see  Oeeterley  and 
Box,  Religion  and  Worahiv  of  the  Synagogue,  pp.  366f . 
(la*  ed.).   TiU  midday  of  die  14th,  leann  m^t  he 


eaten,  after  which  every  fragment  was  destroyed.  For 
the  Passover  meal  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid  might  be 
ohoeen.  The  selection  of  the  animal  was  fixed  for 
the  10th  of  the  month  Nisan  (or  in  the  old  ia«-cxilian 
Hebrow-Canaanite  calendar  Abib),  care  bung  token 
that  it  should  be  a  male  in  ita  fint  year  and  mUumt 
blemish  (Ex.  125).  The  Iamb  was  sudn  at  or  before 
sunset  on  the  14th  Niaan.  Special  preoautims  were 
taken  that  not  a  bone  of  the  lamb  should  be  broken 
(Ex.  1246).  According  to  the  Jewish  treatise  Padhim, 
vii.  1 1,  the  puialty  for Ineaking  a  bone  was  forty  stripes 
save  oo»,  ^«m»  would  hold  with  Tespeot  to  the 
bieidMit  in  jn.  I931-33  that  the  citatim  in  36  is  a 
reference  to  Ex.  I246  ;  ef.  Nu.  9i3,  which  is  interpreted 
^ioally.  This  is  poauUe,  though  the  analogy  of 
Jn.  1037  which  immediately  follows  makes  the  refer- 
ence to  Ps.  3430  more  probable.)  The  fleeh  was  not  to 
be  eaten  raw  since  the  blood  would  be  consumed  also, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  poet-exilian  regulations  in 
Gen.  94.  Lev.  726f..  17io-is  (P),  ef.  Ps.  I64,  bat  it 
was  to  he  roasted  on  fire  and  eaten  along  with  un- 
leavened cakes  and  bitter  berfae  (with  lettuce  or  wild 
endive ;  see  Hiehna,  Pesahim,  ii.  6).  All  that  remained 
was  to  be  consumed  with  fire  before  morning.  The 
bounden  doty  of  every  male,  who  was  not  prevented 
nndeanneaa  or  by  travel,  to  taka  part  hi  the  l^ss- 
over,  was  very  striouy  oiforoed  by  later  Jewidi  legisla- 
tion (No.  B4-14  P).  Even  the  resident  alien  If  ofnum- 
dsed  (Ex.  I248  P)  was  expected  to  partioipate.  Bat 
if,  by  reason  of  temporary  dkqualification,  a  man  was 
prevented  from  taking  part,  special  provision  was  made 
for  him  by  the  institution  of  a  second  PasMver  just  one 
month  later  (14th  lyyar). 

With  reference  to  the  seven  days  that  followed  the 
PaasoTer,  when  unkaveiud  takes  were  eaten,  elaborate 
rraulationa  are  set  forth  in  Kn.  2816-35.  The  ISth 
Nmn  was  a  day  of  "  holy  convocation,"  on  which  no 
servile  work  could  be  done.  Special  offerings  for  this 
and  the  following  days  till  the  2l8t  (whkh  was  again 
a  day  of  "  holy  convocation "  strictly  kept)  are 
appointed  in  No.  28i9f.  From  Lev.  23iaf.  we  learn 
th»  a  special  rite  was  qipointed  for  the  16th  or 
after  the  Sabbath,  vk.  the  pieeentation  of  the 
"  Omot "  or  shesi  of  bariey  which  was  waved  by  the 
priest  before  Yahweh.  A  male  lamb  a  year  old  with- 
out blemish  was  saorifloed  at  the  same  time  as  a  burnt* 
offering,  aooompanied  by  cereal  offerings. 

(U.)  Feast  tf  Weela  or  Pentseost^Jhen  has  been 
oonsideraUe  maooaikm  m  to  how  the  Fteiteoost  was 
teckoned.  It  is  «ioaf^  to  say  that  Fenteooat  was 
reckoned  from  the  morrow  of  the  Sabbath,  i.e.  the 
16th  Nisan  on  which  the  "  wave  offering "  (TenOfah) 
of  the  "  Omer  "  or  sheaf  was  presented  in  the  Temple. 
Thus  Pentecost  fell  on  the  6th  of  the  month  Sivan. 
Pentecost  was  celebrated  by  the  offering  of  two  loaves 
baked  from  leaven  as  firstfruits,  aooompanied  by  a 
burnt  offering  of  seven  lambe  of  a  year  old  witiioot 
blemish.  Several  other  sacrificial  dvtails  weie  added, 
vix.  in  Lev.  23i5-si,  Nu.  2826-31  (P). 

(iii)  Feast  of  BoeOhs  (or  Tabemadea)  lasted  from  the 
15th  till  22nd  Tishri  (Ethanim  in  the  old  Hebrew- 
Ouiaanite  calendar)  which  corresponds  to  September- 
October.  The  first  day  (16th)  was  a  day  of  holy 
convocation  or  jpublN  worship  on  whioh  all  servile 
labouT  oeaaed  (Lev.  2335).  The  main  chaiaoteristlo 
of  the  fint  was  the  erection  ai  booths  from  palm- 
branches  or  boughs  of  willows  or  other  large  trees. 
Nu.  29i2-i6  contains  regulations  as  to  the  special 
offerings  to  be  presented  on  the  fint  day,  while  in  17-38 
we  have  a  series  of  instructions  respecting  the  special 
offerings  d  animds,  meal-offering^  and  dnnk-pfierings 
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for  eaoh  day  of  the  feast  nntU  the  eighth  d&y,  -whioh 
waa  once  more  a  day  of  solemn  assembly  that  brought 
the  festival  to  a  close. 

The  precise  mode  of  oelebration  no  doubt  varied 
somewhat  at  different  poioda.  Thns  in  Neh.  8x5!  m 
read  that  the  branohea  in  the  booths  were  olive,  myrtle, 
and  palm,  tead  that  the  booths  were  set  up  on  the 
roo&  of  houses  and  in  their  courts,  in  the  oourta 
of  Qod's  Temple,  and  in  the  open  spaoe  by  the  watoi^ 
gate  and  that  of  the  gat«  of  £pliraim.  From  Jewish 
treatises  of  later  times  (chiefly  Svecah)  we  learn  that 
in  the  oaily  morning  of  the  15^  a  must  ftdknred  by 
a  prooesBion  went  down  to  the  wxA  m  Siloam  aoA  drew 
water  from  tlienoe  into  a  golaen  vessel  and  returned 
to  join  tiie  other  priests  at  the  morning  sacrifice.  The 
remaining  details  of  procedure  need  not  bo  described. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  rito  of 
water^irawing.  «id  Hho  libatkHi  that  followed,  were 
oairied  out  in  the  time  of  Ofaria^  and  there  may  be  an 
allosHxi  to  it  in  Christ's  words  on  the  last  day  of  tiw 
Feast  of  Booths  in  Jn.  737f. :  "  H  any  man  uaiat,  let 
him  oomo  unto  me,  and  drink  "  (see  Wflnsohe,  Neue 
Beitrage  zvt  Brldutemn^  der  Evangelitn,  ad  loc.). 

We  now  come  to  a  /tertet  of  poBt-exilianfestivnls  which, 
property  speaking,  belong  only  to  the  oenturios  subse- 
quent to  the  Exile.    Most  important  among  these  is  : 

(a)  The  Day  of  Atonement,  really  a  fast  and  not  a 
feaiat  (Ac.  279 ;  c/>  Joseph.  Ani.  xiv.  IG,  14),  held  on  the 
10th  Tishri.  It  was  oaUed  a  "  high  Sabbath,"  a  day  of 
"  holy  convocation  "  on  which  no  work  could  be  done, 
and  every  Israelito.  home- born  slave,  and  evw  resident 
alien  waa  required  "  to  afflict  his  soul "  (Lev.  IGzgf., 
2327-32).  The  ceremonial  throughout  the  day  was 
esseDtiaUy  expiatory  in  character,  and  reflects  the 
general  tendency  of  saorificial  litos  at  this  time,  which 
was  {Macular,  and  bora  i^erenoe  to  an  exalted  aense  of 
sin  and  ondeannees.  Moreover,  tbc  ceremonial  through- 
out  the  whole  time,  lasting  from  the  evening  of  the  9th 
to  that  of  tha  10th,  was  centred  in  the  person  of  the 
High  Priest,  a  personage  whose  office  emerges  in  the 
poet-exilian  period  (Zooh.  3i).  The  special  offerings 
lor  the  day  are  meaoiibed  in  Nu.  297-xi,  and  are 
similar  to  tnoae  ofthe  «ghth  day  (22nd  l^ri)  in  tbe 
Feast  of  Booths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ritual  pro- 
ceedings appointed  for  the  High  Priest  are  set  forth 
in  detail  m  X^ev.  I63-3S.  Alter  having  bathed  in 
water,  he  arrayed  himself  in  garments  of  white  linen  as 
well  as  linen  girdle  and  torban.  He  then  brought  a 
young  bullock  aa  a  sin-offering  for  himaelf  and  his 
house  and  a  ram  for  burnt-offering.  But  in  making 
atonement  for  the  peoide  a  nm  was  ohc«en  for  a  burnt- 
offering  {ef.  Heb.  727)  and  two  he-goats  were  selected. 
Then  follows  a  unique  ceremony  described  in  con- 
siderable detail.  Lots  were  cast  with  roepect  to  the 
two  he-goats,  whereby  one  was  assigned  for  Yahweh 
and  the  other  for  Azaxel  (probably  some  demon  of  the 
desert).  The  bullock  was  then  offered  as  an  expiation 
for  the  High  Prieat  and  his  family.  After  tiiis  a  oenaer 
waa  filled  with  coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
and  with  a  handful  of  incense  the  High  Priest  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies  {ef.  Heb.  97,11,24-26).  As  he  throw 
tlie  sweet  incense  on  the  coals,  clouds  of  the  incense 
covered  the  Ark  and  the  meroy-seat,  apparently  with 
the  object  (c/.  Lev.  I613)  of  veilmg  the  Divine  Prosenoe, 
for  no  man  can  see  Ood's  manifestation  and  live 
(Ex.  1921,  Jg.  1332).  mie  blood  of  tbe  bollock  waa  then 
sprinkled  on  the  east  side  of  the  mercy-eeat  and  seven 
timea  on  the  spaoe  in  front.  Coming  forth  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  the  High  Priest,  having  made  atonement 
for  nimself  and  his  houseliold,  next  made  atonement 
for  the  people  by  offering  tbe  goat  reserved  for  Yahweh 


as  sin-offering  for  the  people.  He  then  re-entered  tha 
Holy  of  Hpli^,  into  which  none  could  accompany  him, 
and  performed  the  same  acts  of  sprinkling  with  tlte 
goat's  blood.  Ex.  30 10  here  gives  some  former  detaila 
not  found  in  Leviticna.  Once  more  the  High  JMeat 
emerged  from  the  Holy  of  Holiee  and,  after  further 
Instral  ceremonies  on  tne  altar  of  bumi-offering,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  strai^  rite  with  the  goat  devotea  to 
Azazel  (called  "  scape-goat Upon  it  the  High 
Priest  laid  both  his  hands  and  confessed  over  it  all  toe 
sins  of  the  Israelites.  The  goat  was  then  led  away 
into  the  wilderness  to  a  remote  spot  and  set  free.  The 
High  Priest,  after  bathing,  resumed  his  priestly  vest- 
ments in  the  "  tent  of  meeting,"  and  then  came  forth 
and  offered  two  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  the 
people  (Lev.  1623f.).  Meanwhile  the  man  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  goat  for  Azazel  was  r^arded  as 
unclean  and  had  to  rathe  bin  flesh  in  water  (26).  In 
later  times  tbe  penitentiid  confession  of  ain  ((jf.  Bab- 
penitential  litanies)  took  an  important  plaoe  in  Hba 
service  of  the  Day  of  Atonem«it  (ef.  Fs.  32s).  Further 
details  and  later  minutite  introduced  into  its  oboervanoe 
may  be  found  in  HDB,  "  Atonement,  Day  of,"  derived 
in  the  main  from  the  Mishna  tract  T6md.  For  NT 
studenta  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  neat  plaoe  which 
this  fast  oooupiee  in  tiie  atgument  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

(6)  Tbe  other  feetivala  or  sacred  days  in  post-exiliao 
Judaism  may  here  be  enumerated.  ( 1)  Fenat  tf 
Trumpets  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri) 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  and  the  first  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year.  It  waa  accordingly  a  New  Tear  festival, 
a  solemn  Sabbath  and  New-moon  feast,  on  which 
work  ceased.  The  sacrificial  r^rulationB  may  be  fonnd 
in  Nu.  2O1-6.  (2)  Feast  <^  Dedication  (atUl  called 
by  the  Jews  Hanukkah),  eatahlished  Judas  Um- 
cabieus  to  commemorate  tJie  purifioaUon  of  the  Tem[de 
in  the  month  Kislev  (about  December)  164  B.C.  (p. 
607),  after  it«  deeooration  by  heathen  sacrifices  throu^ 
Antioohua  Epipbanes  (1  Mao.  459).  Pa.  30*  is  generauy 
held  to  be  a  Temple-inauguraUoD  Psalm  in  reference 
to  this  event,  and  la  a^  so  employed  in  Jewish  Utazgy 
Jn.  1022).  (3)  Feast  of  Punm,  on  ttie  14th  and 
ISth  of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar  or  Feb.-Haroh), 
commemorated  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
Haman.  In  Est.  922  it  is  ordained  that  Jews  should 
treat  these  two  days  as  "  days  of  feasting  and  gladness 
and  of  sending  portions  to  one  another  and  gifts  to 
the  poor."  In  2  Mac.  I536  the  feast  is  oalted  "  the 
day  of  Hordecai."  We  know  that  it  was  celebrated 
in  the  first  centnry  of  our  era  (Joseph.  AnU  jd.  6,  13). 
(4)  Other  post-exilian  feasts  need  only  a  bare  enumera- 
tion, such  as  the  Feast  of  Acra,  23rd  of  second  month 
(lyyar),  established  by  Simon  the  Maocaboe,  141  b-c, 
to  oommemorate  the  oapture  and  purification  of  Acra 
(1  Mao.  1350-53).  This  feast  afterwards  became 
obsolete. — Feast  of  Woodrcarrying  on  15th  of  the  fifth 
month  (Ah),  on  -wYaok  wood  was  brought  to  supply  tbe 
altsF-fire  in  the  Temjde  (Neh.  IO34,  133t ;  Joseph. 
Wars,  ii.  17,  6).~Fe(uri  of  Niennor,  another  Maooabtean 
institution  commemorat^g  the  victory  over  Nioanor, 
the  general  of  the  Syrian  forces  of  Antiochua  Epipbanes. 
at  Adasa  near  Bethhoron,  161  b.0.  It  was  held  on 
the  13th  d^  of  Adar  (Feb.~abroh) ;  ^  1  Mao.  749 
— FaA  cf  SaUur  (fist  4i6)  preoeded  Purim  on  the 
13th  Adar. 

In  addition  to  these  we  read  of  certain  fitata  of 
sorrowful  commemoration  of  the  tragic  events  whioh 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Judsean  kingdom,  viz.  the 
Babylonian  assault  on  Jerusalem  on  the  ninth  day  of 
the  fourth  month  (Tammuz  or/ Jui^-Julyl  (2  K.  253!, 
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Zech.  75,5,  819),  the  deetraoUon  of  the  oity  and 
Tem|de  ^er.  B2i2)  on  the  tenth  of  the  fifth  month 
(Ab  or  Jnly-Aagtut).  The  foUowmg  list  of  mootbs, 
maan^  aoocadiDg  to  the  EodeHkuittoal  ObIokIm  and 
eontaming  the  ohief  feast-  and  faat-dayn,  wiU  be  feund 
uaeftil: 

1.  AbA  or  Nisan  (^iroh-Aprfl}. 

lat  or  New  Moott.  Beginning  of  the  eooleaiaatl- 

cal  year. 

Utb.  PTepnration  for  P{uaover;  ■pascJud  lamb 
eaten  about  sunset.  Barley  ftarvtft. 

IStb.  SMath  and  Holy  OonTOOation.  Begio- 
ningof  Week  of  Uvleaven^  Gnke». 

16th.  OSering  of  Omer  or  Fiist  Sheaf  (Bailey). 

2l8t  Holy  Convocation. 

2.  lyyar  {April-May)  or  Ziv  (older  name). 

lat.  New  Moon. 

14th.  Second  or  Little  Passoixr. 
3>  Sivan  (May-June). 

lat  New  Moon.    Wheat  harvest. 

6th-7th.  PerUecoA  or  Feast  of  Weeks,  marklDg 
the  close  of  com  harveat. 
4.  Tammvz  (June-July). 

Iflt.  New  Moon. 
6.  Ah  (July-Aug ). 

Int.  New  >u>on. 

6  f'luZ  (Aug.-^p.). 

1st.  New  Moon 

7  Tiahri  (8ep.-Oot)  or  Eth&iiim  (older  name). 

Ist.  New  Moon — New  Y ear'' e  Day  of  the  Jewish 
Civil  Year.    Feast  of  Trwnfds. 

lOtb.  Fast  of  Atonement. 

15th-22nd.  Feast  of  Booths  (or  Tabernaclea). 
&  Marcheavan  (Got  -Nov.)  or  Bvl  (older  name). 

1st.  New  Moon. 
».  iruIn>(Nov.^Deo.). 

let.  New  Bloon. 

25th.  Feagi  of  DediealifM. 
10   Te&elA  (Deo.^an.). 
'1st.  New  Hoon. 

11.  SAeial  (Jan.-Feb.). 

Ist.  New  Hoon. 

12.  ASar  (Feb-BUioh). 

let.  New  Moon. 
13th.  Feast  of  Nioanor. 
14tb-16tli.  Feast  cf  Pwrim, 
18.  Vt-Aiar  (interoalaiy  mon^). 

FoH*  were  not  infrequent  amons  the  Hebrews  as 
unoDg  o^er  peoples.  It  was  an  oHication  to  God,  a 
[dedge  to  do  certain  thtngB,  Tuluntanly  incurred,  &e- 
cDcntly  in  times  of  crisis  or  trouble,  in  order  to  secure 
Dnrino  aid.  The  jdedge  often  ooneisted  in  some 
serrioe,  gift,  or  aac^ifioe.  It  was  of  a  very  binding 
obazBcter  and  might  be  very  tragio  in  it?  issue,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jepbtnah  (Jg.  II30I),  or  entail  unforeseen 
isBoes  (Ao.  232if.).  Any  evasion  or  subterfuge  was 
sternly  censured  or  suppressed  (Dt  2321-33,  Pr.  2O25, 
Mai.  1 1 4  )■  The  laws  respecting  vows  in  the  Pentat«uoh 
were  codified  late,  ».«.  belong  to  the  post^exilian  doou- 
ODont  P,  viz  Lev.  27i-29,  which  deals  especially  with 
Uie  objects  devoted  or  "  sanctified  "  to  Yahweh  in  the 
aooomjiUsfament  of  a  vow  and  the  oonditions  on  which 
they  might  be  redeemed,  and  Nu.  30,  which  deals  with 
the  TOWS  made  by  women,  whether  married  or  divorced 
or  widows.  A  vow  made  by  a  woman  without  a 
hosband's  cognisance  and  consent  is  not  aUo^ied  to 
stand — a  very  vl^iificant  Ulnetration  of  the  snhjeot 
condition  of  womcu  in  those  times. 

Ueference  has  already  (p.103)  been  made  to  the^ostr- 
iUf  or  one  who  had  tawo  tbe  vow  of  conseontion  ox 


separation  to  Yahweb.  Unsbom  loolcs  and  abatinenoe 
from  wine  were  the  ohief  oMigations ;  indeed  every 
{ooduct  of  the  grape  to  debaired  in  Nn.  0*  (P),  and 
even  approaoh  to  a  dead  body,  though  it  be  of  a 
near  leution. 

6.  Ark  of  God ;  Its  Tsmplo  ud  FamKnre ;  Mtule ; 
Synagogue- — In  very  early  times  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  have  borrowed  the  oonoeption  of  an  ark  which 
formed  the  paUadium  that  enshrined  the  Divine  nvmen 
or  ^maaoaa.  Esn*^  appears  to  tiave  beea  the  PKnor 
mate  souroe  from  which  it  came.  In  Lepsius,  i>eiii- 
mSUr,  iii.  1896,  we  have  portrayed  on  a  monument  of 
ik»  time  of  Runeses  II  a  saored  bark  which  conveyed 
the  God  Amon.  We  have  also  sacred  barks  movnd  on 
wheels  which  conveyed  Babylonian  deities  in  religious 
processioDs.  1^  Hebrew  Ark  appean  to  have  been 
■peoUlyeooneoted  with  military  expeditions.  We  find 
it  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
ratiironed  above  the  <^nibim  in  1  8.  i4,  2  S.  6a 
(tf.  Dt.  IO3).  This  Ark  in  ordinary  times,  during  the 
nomadic  life  of  Israel  in  tbe  wilderness,  was  placed  in 
the  sacred  tent  where  Moees  held  oonverse  with  Yahweh 
(Ex.  337-11  £).  Bat  wbra  Israel  advanced  on  their 
manjh,  the  Ark  was  borne  on  the  jvissts'  Moulders,  and 
the  cry  was  ratoed:  "Arise,  Yahweh,  that  Thy 
enemies  may  be  scattered  and  those  that  hate  Thee 
fliee  from  Thy  [vesenoe  "  ;  and  when  Israel  reached  hto 
destination  the  exclamation  arose  :  "  Return.  Yahweh, 
to  the  myriads  of  Israers  thousands"  (Nu.  IO35; 
c/.  Ps.  681).  Shiloh  was  the  restinf-fdaoe  of  the  iik. 
when  Israel  had  settled  in  Canaan.  Here  was  evidmtly 
a  building  in  which  the  Ark  was  housed  within  a 
covered  erection,  recess,  or  adytum  (Hebrew  de&Air) 
with  which  Canaanite  sanctuaries  of  larger  size  wore 
provided.  Alunpwaskeptbutniitgbythe  Ark(lS.33). 
probably  from  sunset  till  dawn.  Outside  the  covered 
ae6Air  was  an  outer  court  o^ien  to  the  sky  ("halser)  where 
an  altar  stood  whereon  victims  were  sacrificed.  An 
interesting  added  detail  occurs  in  LXX  of  1  S.  I18  : 
"  And  she  (Hannah)  said.  Let  thy  handmaid  find  fitvonr 
in  ttiine  vjen.  And  the  woman  went  her  way  and 
entered  the  (rather  than  '  her  ')  ehatnimr  and  did  eat." 
The  passage  becomes  clear  in  the  tig^t  of  1  S.  O23. 
On  the  side  of  the  court,  near  to  tbe  debhir,  was  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  priests  (1  8.  3if.).  There 
womd  also  be  some  larger  chamber  (liehkali),  where 
IKiests  and  others  partook  of  the  flesh  of  ofiEeriagi  used 
in  saorifioe.  Oanaanito  and  Hel»ew  temples  were 
made,  like  Greek  temples,  receptacles  for  treasure. 
Thus  70  shekels  were  stored  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ba'al 
Berith  (Jg.  94)  Tbe  sanctity  of  the  spot,  it  was  held, 
would  preserve  the  treasure  inviolate  (</.  1  K.  15x8, 
2  K.  12i8,  I815.  2413). 

The  Tem^  erected  by  Solomon,  with  tbe  aid  of 
Fhcenioian  0 raftsmen,  was  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown 
in  Israel,  and  in  1  K  Of .  we  have  a  number  of  valuable 
but  unfortunately  obscure  and  mutilated  details  into 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  tbe  articles  "  Temple  "  in  EBi  and  HDB. 
This  Temi^e  was  provided  with  a  laive  outer  oourt. 
The  worshippiug  throng  assembled  m  this  outer  court, 
within  which  tne  most  ooDspiouous  object  was  the 
latge  altar  for  burnt  offerings,  made  by  Tyrian  arti- 
ficers of  bronze,  with  a  length  and  breadth  of  20  cubits 
at  the  base  and  10  cubits  hi^h.  From  the  base  the 
altar  rose  in  throe  stages.  Also  SE.  of  the  Temple 
proper  stood  a  bronze  "  sea  "  5  cubits  high  and  10 
m  diameter,  which  rested  on  twelve  nzen  of  bronze 
with  their  faces  dirootod  outward,  the  significanoe  of 
which  oannot  be  discussed  here.  Passing  between  two* 
piUazs  called  YSekin  and  BH'at  fcontiqg  E,  andihroo^ 
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tl»  poriaoo,  m  oome  into  the  Dluaple  jmper,  which 
ooDBUts  of  Uoo  porta.    First,  a  front  ohamber  40  oahits 

kmg,  20  broad,  and  30  in  hewht.  The  chief  object 
oontainod  in  this  front  ohamDer  was  the  so-called 
"  table  of  flhewbread  "  (Ex.  2623-30*,  Lev.  245-9*),  or 
of  "  bread  of  the  Presenoe,"  a  fciod  of  altar-taUe  nude 
ot  oedar-wood  (1  K.  630).  Second,  we  oome  to  the 
hindeniiosfe  ohunber  or  most  holy  pkoe  (Holv  of 
IfoUM),  yMtik  stood  OD  the  westemmoBt  siOB  oS  the 
Temple  utmcture  and  ooireBponded  to  t^e  aforesaid 
detMr.  For  within  its  prooincta  stood  ttie  Ark  of  the 
OoTODsnt  (or  "  ark  of  <3od  ")  already  described,  in  which 
God's  pxeeenoe  dwelt  in  a  very  special  manner.  This 
Holy  of  Holiee  is  aaaooiated  very  intimately  with  the 
personalily  of  the  High  Priest  and  his  functions  on  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement.    See  above,  §  4,  p.  104. 

After  621  B.O.  (Josiah's  Befonnation)  Solomon's 
Temple  acquired  an.  exclusive  position  as  the  only 
plaee  where  saorifioe  coold  be  offered.  But  at  tins 
time,  and  eapeoially  during  smd  after  the  Exile,  a 
very  large  number  of  Jews  were  scattered  in  the  lands 
outside  Palestine,  eepeoially  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
in  tiie  ooun tries  which  bordered  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  MeditMianean.  How  did  tii^  maintain  tbeir 
religions  life  T  Beoent  discovery  has  shown  ns  t^t 
a  temple  for  Jewish  worship  existed  at  Elephantine 
m  E^ijypt  before  526  b.o.  and  oontioued  till  its  destruc- 
tion m  407  B.a  Later  stUl  -we  have  the  rival  tem^ 
to  that  of  Jerusalem  at  Leontopolis  sot  up  Onias  IV 
in  160  B.a  (Is.  19i8*}.  Bat  this  was  an  Ultimate  wor- 
ship in  d^anoe  of  Deuteronomy.  Aoooidin^y  Jews  had 
nooone  to  the  Svnagogw  and  its  worship,  in  which 
praise,  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the  Soriptares  (Ziaw 
and  Prophets)  took  the  T^aoe  of  the  sacrificial  cere- 
monial which  was  lawful  in  Jerusalem  only.  Every 
considerable  town  would  have  one  or  more  synagogues. 
Indeed  the  growth  of  a  body  of  canonised  Scripture 
probaUy  arose  partly  in  response  to  the  needs  of  pious 
Jews  in  the  widely  scattered  and  ever-inoreasing 
DtBupora  who  desired  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
fathm  on  ttie  Sabbati)  and  at  other  times  than  the 
recurrii^^  annual  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  The  general 
supervisioa  of  tiie  services  of  the  sTna^gue  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chit^  of  the  Synagogue,  Worship 
oonsistod  of  public  {onyer,  the  leadunj^  of  the  Scriptures 
(Law  and  Fiojdiets)  and  exhortation,  and  it  was 
oompetent  for  any  man  to  take  port  (Lk.  416-32, 
Ao.  l3isf-)  with  the  oonacnt  and  amHoval  of  the  chief 
or  chiefa  of  tiie  ^yoMOgue.  Both  in  the  later  poet- 
extliui  Temi^e  as  well  as  in  sj^iagogue-worship,  music 
and  singing  came  to  play  an  important  pext  This  is 
dearly  evident  in  1  CSi.  15i6f.,  I64-36,  25i-7.  The 
elaborate  arrangemmte  for  pealmodv  here  set  forth  do 
not  bdong  to  the  eariy  days  cA  the  braelite  monaiohy, 
hnt  to  t^iose  qI  the  later  post-exilian  Tem^  services 
of  about  S60  B.C.  or  later,  when  the  Books  of  Chroniolea 
wwe  drawn  ap.  The  five  Books  of  Psalms  nsduatly 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  musical  worship  ot  Temple 
and  synagogue.  Musical  instruments  oame  into  use, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Greek  influence  here 
played  a  part.  Thus  the  names  of  several  musicaJ 
tDS&uments  in  Dan.  35,10,15  are  Greek  (c/.  Lk.  1625). 
The  Book  of  Daidel  bo^nos  to  166  fi.0.  See  SchOier, 
BiH.  cf  the  JwMi  Peo^  3rd  German  ed.,  voL  ii. 
pp.  48t 

6.  Saend  PenoDS. — Kmg — SoEoeEST — SoothsaTW — 
PrieBt~Scrib&--Prophet. 

The  King  was  anointed,  and  was  thereby  held  to  be 
endowed  with  a  certain  supernatural  power,  and  on 
this  aoooont  was  called  Metnah  "  the  Lord's 
aoofaited."   His  penon,  like  that  of  a  prioBt,  wm 


saorosaoot  and  invktUUe  (1  8.  246-io,  2  S.  1x4).  Ia 
this  lespeot  the  Hebrew  king  did  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  As^iian  or  Babylonian  king,  iraio  was  held  to  be 
of  Divine  descent  and  poneased  priestly  fonetionB. 
Thns  Darid  and  his  sons '  exsrcised  pnestiy  funo- 
tdons  (2  S.  617,  1  K.  863f.).  At  a  very  early  period 
Israel  had,  like  other  S^nites  {e.g.  the  Babylonians), 
their  recoaaised  Magician*,  SooOuc^/era,  and  Neert^ 
maneera.  The  magicians  or  soioeren  sou^t  in- 
oantaticms,  tying  of  knots,  or  other  practices,  such  as 
the  evil  eye,  to  control  events  or  blast  the  hapiunees 
or  welfare  of  those  against  whom  these  practices  were 
directed  (see  Magic,  Sorcery  in  HDB).  The  Necro- 
nancer  was  supplied  to  bo  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  person  and  to  B^ak  with  his  voioo.  Not 
infrequenuy  these  arts  were  practised  by  women,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  (1  S.  287f.).  They 
were  sternly  reprobated  by  the  prophets  (Is.  819,  294) ; 
in  fact  the  aeath-penalty  was  appointed  for  the 
sorceress  in  the  early  legislation  of  Ex.  22i8.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Soothsayer  {kosim),  who  ondeaToured 
to  afioortain  by  various  mechanical  moans,  such  oa 
wooden  rods  or  arrows,  the  will  of  the  Deity  before 
ai^  important  enterprise,  such  as  a  military  ezpeditioo, 
was  undertaken,  waa  regarded  as  one  of  the  mahutaya 
of  the  state.  Thos  in  la.  he  is  mentioned  by  the  side 
of  the  judge,  the  captain,  and  the  prophet.  But  in 
Dt.  ISiof  his  function,  as  well  as  that  of  others  closely 
akin,  is  definitely  deolued  illegitimate  See  800^ 
aayer  in  HDB. 

In  the  early  days  of  Israel's  life  in  Canaan  sooth- 
saying was  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Ptieat,  This 
can  easily  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  facts  of  t^ 
case.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  §  3,  p.  100,  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  priest  who  bore  the  ephod 
in  the  military  expeditiona  of  the  king  to  declare  God's 
will  to  the  king  who  inquired  of  Yahweh  by  means  of 
the  sacred  lot.  In  the  Messing  of  Moses  it  is  said  of 
the  priest-tribe  Levi  that  urun  and  lummim  falraady 
explained,  pp.  lOOf . )  formed  part  of  their  sacred  function 
(Dt.  338  ;  c/.  1  S.  286).  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  priest " 
is  kdhhi,  but  in  Arabic  what  is  virtually  the  same 
word  {kdhin)  means  "  soothsayer,"  In  later  times 
the  priest's  function  became  more  restricted  to  sacri- 
ficial and  other  Temple  ceremonial.  Moreover,  in 
earlier  times  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  personnel 
of  the  priesthood.  Joahaa»  who  was  an  EfuuHimitc^ 
exercised  priestly  ftmctions  In  the  "  tmt  of  meeting  " 
without  the  camp  (Ex.  33ii  E),  while  David,  a  Judteao, 
offered  sacrifice  (2  S.  617),  and  his  sons  also  discharged 
priently  functions  (2  S.  8x8).  This  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  eoriier  oompends  of  legislation  (Ex.  SO23- 
23i9,  3410-28),  in  whidi  there  is  no  leabiotion  as  to  the 
poEsmmel  of  the  priesthood.  Yet  it  is  faidy  obvious 
that  at  an  early  time  special  virtoe  accrued  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  whom  jniestly 
functions  oame  to  be  attached.  This  clearly  appears 
in  the  early  narrative  Jg.  I77-13.  Mioah  feeU 
aasutod  of  a  Divine  blessing  "  seeing  I  have  a  Levite 
for  priest."  In  the  time  ni  Josiah  the  refomution  re- 
flected in  t^e  l^islation  of  DeutenmtHny  deBnhdy 
aasigped  the  priesthood  witii  its  saorifioial  function  to 
the  Levites  only.  A  still  further  restriction  waa  made 
in  pust-exilian  legislation  when  one  family  only  of  the 
Levitioal  tribe  was  permitted  to  hold  t^e  sacerdotal 
function,  viz.  the  sons  of  Aaron,  while  the  other 
Levites  were  assigned  subordinate  functions  (c/.  Kzftk. 
447f.).  These  now  developments  of  the  poet-oxilian 
period  are  reflected  in  P  (mainly  in  Leviticus).  More- 
over we  now  (for  tbe'first  time  in  Zeeb.  3i)  Bod  that 
tiw  entire  pneethood  has  ft  nqpeme  head  the  Hif^ 
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Prieat — whose  extdted  national  and  represontative 
dignity  is  moat  InUv  maai/eetad  in  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  alxrady  deaoribed  in  §  4,  p.  104.  This  ai^ 
peiBonality,  with  liia  sacred  office,  naturally  absorbed 
the  dignity  and  position  of  the  Hebrew  kmg  of  pro- 
exilian  times,  in  days  when  Judah  was  mled  under  a 
Fusian  viceroy  and  the  old  national  state  with  a 
Hog  at  its  head  gave  place  to  a  Church-elate  whose 
head  was  ibe  High  Priest.  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
oentnry  b.o.  we  have  a  sucoessioa  of  Asmonean  High 
Priests  in  Jerusalem  enjoying  Fainoely  power  and 
splendour.  The  elaborate  details  rospeoung  the  priest- 
hood and  their  ooarses  in  1  Ch.  23f.  reflMt  the  oon- 
diticnis  ecclesiastical  oisanisation  and  practice  in  a 
late  poBt«n)i«n  poiod  (mud  oentuiy  B.a).   Cf»  Lk. 

After  the  tame  (tf  Kna  the  Pentateuch  or  Law  (TOimn) 
beoame  a  book  of  canonised  authority,  the  foundation 
on  which  the  religions  and  social  me  of  the  Jewish 
oommnni^  was  based.  Its  careful  study  became, 
thenfore.  a  matter  of  vital  interest,  and  there  arose  a 
body  of  men  disthoot  from  tbe  priests,  called  the  Ser»b6«» 
who  made  the  stodyand  inter^etatioa  of  the  Law  tbeb 
special  ba^neas.  Tbo  datiea  of  the  prieata  were  oon- 
neoted  witit  Temple  ceremonial  In  days  when  Hdlen- 
ism  became  rampant  and  corrupted  the  prieathood,  the 
scribes,  who  were  enthusiasts  for  tbe  Law,  grew  in 
power  and  lepataUoi^  and  this  high  positioa  tJiey  held 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

In  the  far  eadier  age  of  Israere  life  before  tbe  Exile 
then  anMB  anotlier  order  of  relipons  funotionary  called 
the  Pro^ett.  In  the  days  that  raeoeded  Samu^  the 
prophet  was  osually  called  .Seer  ( 1 S.  99),  who  would  give 
answm  to  those  who  "  inquired  of  Qod  "  and  sought 
direction  about  tbe  ordina^  aSaira  of  life,  much 
u  those  who  consulted  a  Gre^  fidFra.  We  know 
that  Ctaoaanites  also  bad  th«r  inxiphets  (1  K.  I819). 
Propheaying  in  tbe  days  of  Samoel  aaaoiDed  stiaiwe 
eoatado  Inms,  and  protdteta  were  somewhat  like  ue 
dervisbea  in  Mohammedan  countriea  <1  8.  lOsf.,  I810, 
ItzjS.).  "  Franzied  "  (2  K.  9ii)  was  the  term  cnr- 
rentW  apidied  (c/.  Hos.  87)  to  the  manner  and  speech 
their  members.  These  members  formed  special 
goilda  or  societies  dwelUog  in  special  spots  and  pre- 
sided over  by  some  haad  swdi  aa  Sunuel,  Elijah,  or 
EUdM.    The  iaim  "adiools."  oi  the  prophets  ia 


altogether  a  misnomn.  Individual  prophets  like 
Samuel,  Mathan,  fSijah,  Elisha,  and  Hicaiah  beo 
Yimlah  (1  K.  22)  rose  above  the  ordinary  level  of  these 
prophets,  and  when  we  oome  to  the  eighth  oentory 
prophets  such  as  Amoe,  Hoeea,  Isaiah,  and  Hioah,  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  men  of  far-reaohinf(,  Divinely- 
insjpired  intelligenoe,  who  were  able  to  mterpret  to 
their  oountiymen  God's  true  nature  and  His  moral 
reqoirements.  Israel's  progross  in  the  knowledge  of 
Qod  and  in  the  path  of  true  religion  was  almost  mioUy 
due  to  the  teachmg  of  this  wonderful  order  of  men,  who 
succeeded  in  lifting  religion  oat  of  the  realm  of  tradi- 
tional and  nationafoeremonial  and  basing  it  on  its  true 
foundation  of  God*8  eternal,  righteous  wul. 

It  is  at  this  mint  that  we  see  the  great  diatinguiaUng 
iaatme  of  the^^lnew  idislon  from  t^  time  of  Moaea 
(himself  a  prophet)  onward  No  other  laoe  poaaeaaed 
such  an  order  of  men.  It  is  not  so  much  in  their 
priests  and  their  institutionB  that  Israel  was  diatin- 
guished  from  other  ancient  peoples  of  the  world,  for 
other  Semitio  peoples  exhilnt  m  tnese  nspeots  paralMs 
more  or  leas  close.  But  ImtA  ia  diafebunuahed  by  thoae 
large  impressive  ideas  instilled  1^  the  Hebrew  proi^eta 
which  enabled  Israel,  and  through  Israel  mannbkU 
"  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  mannere  "  (Heb.  li) 
"  to  rise  on  stepptng-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to 
higjtftr  things-" 

Utrntnie^Nowack,  Bdrrditehe  Anhdologie  ;  Ben- 
zinger.  HArdiatke  ArchSoloffie  ■ ;  W.  R.  Smith,  TMa 
Rdigion  of  the  Semites  ■ ;  WellluMuen,  Beate  arabi- 
aehen  HeidemtwnaK.  ProUgomsna  to  the  Bis  ory  of 
lamd  ;  Ltmog^,  Bhtdea  wles  Rdigiona  84mitiques*; 
Sohilrer,  Bittory  of  the  Jevnak  People  in  the  Timt 
of  Christ.  Of  the  older  literature,  J.  Spencer's  De 
Legibns  HtitrtBorum  Sitvalibtis  is  vahiahle.  There  is 
at  meeent  no  BngtiBh  woik  corresponding  to  Nowaok's 
or  Bouunger's  the  volume  in  Int.  Theol.  Lib.  has 
been  entnuted  to  G.  B.  Gray.  Meanwhile  the  EngUah 
reader  may  study  the  subject  in  woriu  on  OTT  and 
the  Religion  of  Israel  (see  p.  97) ;  in  valuable  articles 
on  the  various  tomca  m  HBB,  EBi,  HSDB,  EB"« 
Honsog-Hanok  Betueneydopadie,  the  Jewish  En cy do- 
pe dia  ;  and  in  commentaries,  esp.  Nn.,  Dt.,  Jg.,  in 
ICC  ;  Ex..  Lev..  Nu-,  in  CB  and  Cent.B.;  Ex.  in  West.C. 
The  oommentaiiea  in  HK  and  KHC  are  also  to  be 
recommended. 
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Thi  writings  of  the  OT  reflect  many  atagw  in  tha 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  storieB  of  the 
patriarchs  and  various  referenoes  in  later  days,  such 
as  Dt.  2flsff.,  32io,  as  veil  as  the  surviTal  of  the  clan 
of  the  Bechabites  (2  K.  IO15,  Jer.  36),  point  back  to  a 
Domad  period  when  the  life  olosely  resembled  that  of  < 
the  modem  Bedouin.  From  the  BetUement  In  Pales- 
tine up  to  ^e  MHgD  of  Solomon  we  see  a  peasiut  popu- 
lation growing  into  a  race  of  sturdy  yeomen.  From 
the  days  of  Solomon  onwardB  intercouise  with  Bur- 
rounding  nations  changed  the  people  from  a  seK-cCHi- 
tained  community  into  a  busy  nation  of  traders,  and 
brooght  in  a  mumttide  of  foreign  arts  and  modes  of 
lifei  Even  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  despite 
all  efforts  to  aedude  the  people  witlim  the  hedge  of 
the  Law,  the  flood  of  foreign  iuiluraices  oontinuM  to 
poor  in,  until  in  the  days  of  Antioohos  Bpiphanee 
Hellenism  ihreiatened  to  submerge  Judaism  altogether. 
It  is  plain,  ther^ore,  that  no  single  view  of  the  social 
institutions  of  Israel  can  be  given.  The  present  article 
can  do  little  more  than  comment  on  some  phases  of 
the  progress  revealed  iu  the  OT.  Yet  it  is  not  hard  to 
show  how  the  same  prophetio  spirit  which  purged  the 
religions  conceptions  of  the  people  and  wroo^t  out 
the  victorious  faith  of  later  days  was  active  also  in 
creating  truer  social  ideals  and  in  oritioiBing  the 
failures  and  corruptions  of  the  developing  Booial  lifa 

The  subject  will  be  dealt  with  under  three  main 
headings  ■  A.  The  Family.  B.  The  Life  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.   C  The  CtHnmunity. 

A.  THE  FAMILY 

In  all  the  early  records  of  Israel  the  family  is  counted 
as  of  supreme  importance,  and  within  the  family  the 
father  ranks  as  tmdisputed  head.  The  tribes  are  pre- 
Bented  as  the  natural  ezpanmcm  of  the  family  into  the 
olan,  and  the  genealogieB  trace  back  th^  origin  by 
male  descent  m>m  a  single  ancestor.  Hence  to  the 
histoiians  of  the  Exodus  the  "  heads  of  foithefs'  bouses  " 
Mpear  as  the  natural  chieftains  of  the  people.  Beyond 
the  natural  ties  of  kinship  and  posseesions  the  family 
was  held  t<^ether  by  a  religious  bond.  As  the  ritual 
of  the  Passover  shows  (Ex.  123£f.,  ISsft),  the  father 
acted  as  house-priest,  directing  the  wonhip  of  the 
family.  In  later  days  the  family  gatheis  for  ita  yearly 
sacrifice  at  some  sanctuary  (1  S.  I3),  or  keeps  ita  annual 
religious  festival  in  its  own  city,  at  which  ever^  member 
is  expected  to  be  pieeent  (1  8.  206,29).  Similarly  Job 
is  represented  as  acting  as  priest  on  behalf  of  bis 
family  (I5). 

In  earlier  times  the  father  possessed  the  ri^t  of 
life  and  dealii  over  his  ohildren.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  stories  oi  Abrahun  and  Isaac  (Gen.  22),  and  of 
Jephthah's  daughter  (Jg.  U34tX  Sinula^  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  a  father  has  the  ri^  to  sell 


his  daughter  as  a  bond-servant  (E!z.  2I7).  But  in 
later  times  this  right  oeased  to  be  despotio.  In  Dt. 
21  iSf.  the  inoorrigiole  son  is  liable  to  the  death  penalty, 
but  this  must  be  inflicted  by  the  deciaitni  of  an  im- 
partial tribunal.  Later  still,  as  in  Pr.  30i7,  diBobedienoe 
to  parents  is  oited  as  something  whk^  loinaB  the 
offeoder  to  a  bad  end,  bat  not  as  an  offraoe  punfihable 
by  law. 

In  this  development  we  can  see  the  growth  of  the 
sense  of  individual  personally.  Whereas  in  the  story 
of  Aohan  the  whole  family  is  neld  guilty  for  the  ain  a 
its  head  (Josl  7z4  t),  and  Saul's  deeaoodants  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  their  anceetor  (2  S.  21),  the  law  of  Deatero- 
'  n<any  (2li6)  limita  responsibility  to  the  aotnal  txans- 
gressor,  and  Exekiel  and  Jeramiah  insiBt  tliat  "  the  acm 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son."  "  Hie  aonl  tfaat 
sinneth,  it  shall  die^'  (£zek.  I820,  Jer.  3I30). 

Husband  and  Wlte. — Throughout  the  OT  polygamy 
was  recognised  and  generally  practised.  The  -wiie 
was  purchased  with  a  marriage-prioe,  and  became  part 
td  her  hnsband'B  propoty.  In  the  Decalogue  she  is 
mentioned  as  part  of  his  wealth.  The  hamane  legis- 
lation of  Dt.  2I15  interposes  for  the  protection  cl  the 
children  of  the  less  favosred  wife.  The  same  law-bock 
regulates  the  practice  of  divorce,  requiring  scnne 
definite  and  substantial  ground,  and  a  proper  le^ 
instrument  (24il).  Yet  we  should  err  in  snppoaiag 
that  a  wife^  position  was  cmly  that  of  a  slave.  In 
Ex.  2l8  end  Dt.  2I14  it  is  enacted  that  no  woman, 
not  even  one  bought  as  a  slave  or  taken  captive  in 
war,  may  be  sold  mto  slavery  when  once  her  master 
has  entered  into  marriage  relationships  with  her. 
In  practice,  force  of  character  was  always  able  to  win 
outstanding  influence,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  story 
of  Deborah  and  the  i»oture  of  tiie  good  faooBewife  in 
Pr.  3I10S.  HoreoTer,  the  whole  pr^dietio  movcBunt 
waa  towards  mcmogamy.  Hosea  seeB  in  hiB  love  for 
his  sinful  wife  the  symbol  of  Qod's  patient  love  for 
rebellious  Israel  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  tinw  when 
Israel  followed  her  God,  as  a  bride  in  the  love  of  her 
aspoosals  (2it).  Malachi  protests  that  divtane  is 
against  the  Divine  will  (2i6).  And  in  the  stoiy  of 
the  inBtitution  of  marriage  (Oen.  234)  our  Lord  found 
lying  latent  the  principle  M  the  ideal  onion  between 
man  and  woman  (Mk.  tOzff.). 

*  As  to  the  actual  marriage  oeromooy  we  have  Uttle 
information.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  purely 
secular  act,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  any  religious 
lites.  Such  customs  as  are  mentituied — ^the  bringing 
of  the  bride  to  her  husband's  home,  richly  dressed  and 
accompanied  by  troops  rejoioing  frioods  (Pb.  45, 
Is.  4Sr8^ — resemble  (Mental  pnctioee  of  the  preaent 
dajr-  The  Swig  of  Songs  is  veiy  {Kobably  a  aerioB  <rf 
lyncB  Bong  daring  the  week  wedding  fe^vitiei 
(pp.  «18f.). 
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The  HoDM. — ^The  oldest  fona  of  dvelling  spoken  of 
Id  the  (XT  is  the  tent  Aoootding  to  tntditioD  the 
anoestoie  of  Israel  were  t^it^lvellers,  and  the  memory 
of  tiuB  time  remained  long  afterwards  in  tike  jffoverb, 
"  To  your  tenta,  O  Israel  1 "  (2  8.  aOi).  bi  its  simple 
fonn  the  teot  was  of  we  compartment  only,  separated 
into  two  1^  a  hanging  curtain  acreeoing  Uie  women's 
tpartmeot  from  tks  public  room.  Long  after  the 
srttltnieDt  in  Canaan  the  Kenitee  (Jg.  4i7),  aa  well 
OB  the  Beohabites  (Jer.  35$-io),  remained  true  to  their 
Ancestral  oustoms  and  dwelt  in  tents,  A  noher  familv 
Tooki  possess  a  number  of  tents  (Gen.  2467,  3I33). 
like  the  tent,  the  peaaanta'  houses  ooDsisted  olten  of 
OBs  room  only,  wwh  floois  of  beaten  mod.  Imager 
hoDses  had  two  rooms  separated  by  a  court.  large 
bmihes  might  have  a  number  of  oourts  with  rooms 
epening  out  of  them,  for  the  aooommodation  the 
soreral  hous^olds.  Hie  upper  room  spoken  of  in 
Jg.  320  (Heb.  "  upper  ohamber  of  cooling  ),  as  also 
in  2  K.  4io,  was  an  additional  atory  nuaed  above  the 
flat  roof  of  tb9  hoose  at  tme  oomer,  or  npon  a  tower- 
like  annuE  to  the  building  The  battlement  or 
paraprt  (Dt.  228)  gnarded  the  part  of  the  roof  which 
was  lett  apaif  and  was  used  either  for  recreation  or 
for  household  purposes  (Joe.  26,  Jg.  1627,  I  S.  923!, 
Jer.  1913).  The  roof  was  reached  by  a  ladder  or  rough 
staircase  passing  up  the  outside  of  the  house,  or  along 
one  of  the  oi  the  court.    In  later  days  the 

prophets  lameut  the  growing  luxury  of  the  rich,  who 
bain  themselves  houses  of  hewn  stone  (Am.  611),  with 
spaoioDS  chambers,  panelled  with  cedar  (Htw.  I3*),  and 
Javiah^  adorned  (Jer.  2213!).  In  the  proimete  also  we 
find  refermces  to  silkw  ousluous  and  divans  With  frames 
inlaid  with  ivory  (Am.  3i2,  64),  marks  oi  a  luxury 
foreign  to  the  mmpler  traditions  of  Israel  The  win- 
dows were  not  of  glasa,  but  oonsisted  of  a  frame  of 
kttioe  across  tiie  k>ver  half  (1  K.  64),  the  upper  part 
being  either  barred  or  left  open.  In  large  houses  a 
doorkeeper  guarded  the  entrance  (2  8.  46,  RVm), 
aleejHng  at  night  in  a  small  room  just  within  the 
entrance.  His  position  ontaide  the  life  of  the  family 
k  leferred  to  in  Pa.  84io.  The  doorways  were  oltea 
highly  ornamented  (Is.  64ia),  whilst,  according  to  the 
law  of  Dt.  69,  sentenoee  from  Scriptoio  were  inscribed 
np(Ki  the  posts. 

Inberltanoe. — According  to  Hebrew  theory  the  whole 
land  was  the  gift  of  God  to  the  people,  and  waa  divided 
amongst  the  tribes  so  ths  to  secure  a  share  to  each 
tamily  and  clan  (Nu.  32-34,  Jos.  14i-5,  I81-10).  To 
this  aooeetral  land  tiie  Isradite  felt  himself  bound  by 
the  dosest  ties.  The  tenacity  with  which  NabotlL 
(dnng  to  the  inheritance  of  bis  &Uien  Ulustrntea  the 
itn^th  of  this  principle  (1  K.  21),  iwd  the  homv 
excited  by  Ahabs  tynumical  disre^ird  of  it  oontri- 
bated  largely  to  the  success  of  the  rebelliw  of  Jehu. 
hi  the  law  of  the  year  of  Jubile  (Lev.  26)  provision  is 
made  that  land  smJl  not  be  finally  aJienated  from  its 
o^inal  proprietors.  Purchase  of  land  is  thna  reduced 
to  tbo  granting  of  a  lease  of  fifty  years  at  the  longest 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  law,  which  occurs 
only  in  the  later  Codes,  was  ever  effectually  enforced. 
The  denunciations  of  the  earlier  prophets  (c/.  Is.  Se) 
suggest  that  it  could  not  be  appeaied  to  in  their  days. 
Bat  the  right  of  pre-emption  and  the  power  of  purchase 
a  kinanum  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  326£E.,  mad  is  un- 
mnbtedly  an  anoieDt  castom. 

The  natural  heir  of  the  family  estate  was  the  eldest 
son.  There  an  indeed  many  storiee  which  show  how 
younger  bods  snoceeded  to  their  fathers'  influence  ( 
we  need  oiUy  mention  such  namee  as  Isaac,  Epbraim, 
SoJomoo.   Sat  the  law  of  Dt  insists  on  the  ri^t  ot 


the  firstborn  to  a  share  twice  as  large  as  that  of  his 
brothers,  and  seeks  to  protect  him  aeainst  the  designs 
of  a  favourite  wife  (2I1S-17).  We  have  no  means  <^ 
deciding  whether  tiie  landed  property  was  divided. 
It  is  most  likely  that  it  passed  to  the  ekieet  son,  who 
would  make  some  kind  of  provision  for  his  brothers. 
To  him  also  passed  the  obligation  of  maintaining  any 
unmarried  female  members  of  tiie  family. 

The  Priestly  Code  (Nu.  27 5-10)  gives  a  fbrmid  state* 
ment  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  Where  there  were 
no  sons  the  property  passed  to  daoghtera,  failing  them 
to  brothers,  tailing  brothers  to  unola,  and  failing  tb^ 
to  the  next  of  kin  on  tiie  father's  side.  As  t^  wife 
.beoame  a  member  of  the  hosband's  olan,  her  own 
relatives  am  not  reoognised  in  the  distributiw  of 
property.  Heiresses  were  expected  to  marry  into  their 
own  clan  (Ku.  366),  and  a  member  of  another  olan 
marr3Kng  an  heiress  joined  her  clan  (Ezr.  26i,  Neh. 
763).    The  meaning  of  these  provisions  is  obvious. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  where,  as  with  tiie  Arabs 
befcHre  Mohammed,  a  widow  oould  be  inherited  like 
the  rest  of  a  nuun's  property  (c/.  2  &  IGaofL).  Lsvlrata 
mazrtan  (Dt  265S.*)  provided  that  a  endless  widow 
dionld  be  retained  as  a  member  of  her  husband's  olan 
by  marri^e  with  his  brother  or  kinsman.  Failing 
this  she'might  return  to  her  own  family  (Lev.  22i3, 
Rtt.  Isf,),  where  she  was  free  to  many  af^tin.  Sudi 
pEorisions  must  often  have  failed  in  securing  her 
mterests,  and  Dt  IO18,  24t:7.  27i9,  as  well  as  the 
prophets  (Is,  li7»  IO2,  Jer.  76.  223,  etc.),  present  bm 
clauns  to  compassion  with  much  eameetnees. 

The  whole  purpose  of  theee  lawe  and  customs  was 
to  seoure  the  economic  independence  of  the  family, 
by  ensuring  perpetual  access  to  the  land,  and  by 
preventang  any  such  absolute  property  in  land  as 
would  permit  the  building  up  of  ^reat  estates  exclusively 
held.  The  growth  of  oommeroiaUem  and  other  social 
causes  made  this  ideal  impracticable.  But  the  way  in 
which  it  recurs  in  the  latest  strata  of  legislation  shows 
its  constent  attraction  for  the  Hebrew  mind. 

Ednestlon. — No  schools  are  ^ken  of  in  the  OT. 
The  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets  "  were  associations  or 
brotjierhoods  of  men  united  by  a  common  zeal  for  the 
dod  of  Israd,  and  we  have  no  traces  of  any  hterary 
aetivities  in  connexion  with  them.  That  the  people 
were  by  no  means  iUiterate  may  be  oonjeotured  from 
the  written  record  left  1^  the  workmen  who  excavated 
the  tunnel  from  the  Virgin's  Spring  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  Ainongst  the  writ- 
ing prophete,  Amos  and  Micah  sprang  from  the  ranks 
Ot  the  petmle,  Begular  officials  kept  the  royal  annals^ 
Tb,  lOig  reiers  to  trees  so  few  "  that  a  diild  oould  write 
tiiem." 

In  the  main,  however,  the  parents  were  the  chief 
teachers  of  their  children  and  the  home  the  only  school. 
The  moral  instruction  of  the  children  is  cmphasiEed  as 
one  of  the  weightiest  obligations  of  the  father.  Within 
the  home  there  was  to  be  ocmstant  oonversaticm  about 
the  claims  of  Yi^weh  and  remembrance  of  His  redeem- 
ing acts  (Dt  87,  II 19).  The  recurrence  of  nationsd 
festivals  served  to  introduce  the  recital  of  the  provi- 
dential histoiy  of  the  past  (Ex.  l3aS,  Ps.  784ff).  The 
part  taken  by  the  mother  is  mentioned  in  Pr.  63o,31x. 

It  would  appear  that  the  sons  of  prominent  men 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  guardians  who  would 
naturally  be  teachers  also  (2  K,  lOi.s,  1  Ch.  2732). 

Apart  from  these  scanty  references  it  may  be  safely 
oonjeotured  tiiat  instruction  was  given  at  the  various 
sanctuaries  by  the  priests  who  were  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day.    The  :braelitee 

entered  into  a  land  which  was  Already -a,  aeatif^  *° 
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anoieat  oiTilioatioo,  m  the  axoavati<xa  at  Gecer  and 
elaeirhere  make  maaifect.  Statesmoi,  annalists, 
^ivsiaiaiis,  propheta  muBt  all  have  aoqoired  the  know- 
ledge needful  for  their  oalliju,  and  aohools  of  some  sort 
mnst  have  been  present.  The  olav  of  "  Wise  Men  ** 
who«e  layingB  are  preserved  in  Pr.  and  are  spoken 
of  in  Ea  may  have  given  oial  ^^^"g  at  Inat*  as  did 
the  oontemTOrary  Sophiflta  in  Greece. 

HcMPltal^.— This  IB  80  marked  a  feature  <rf  Oriental 
hfe  that  it  deeervee  mention.  A  Kueet  ia  saored  and 
his  person  inyiolable.  Narmtivee  like  Oen.  18if, 
2431,  Ex.  220,  shov  the  oeoBo  of  this  duty.  Offences 
aeauiBt  the  law  of  ho«ritality  were  aternly  pnni^ied 
{Jg.  30).  laVB.  33s,  Pr.  18zo,  the  seourity  of  those 
w£o  are  Uie  euesta  01  Ood  is  itrikiiigly  expressed. 

The  law  of  ^e  ger  or  sojoomer,  tiie  resident  f or«gner 
(Lev.  176f.*,  Dt.  I16*,  IO18.  1429,  eto..  Mat  35),  is  an 
extension  of  ^lis  thooght.  He  dwelt  under  the  proteo- 
Uon  of  the  family  or  vxe  tribe,  and  UiereCore  under  the 
oare  ot  the  God  in  whose  land  he  was  a  guest.  The 
story  of  the  Oibetmitee  (Jos.  0)  shows  how  this  statna, 
even  when  acquired  by  fraud,  was  saoredly  teepeoted, 
though  servioe  might  be  required  in  return. 

SlavM. — ^Throughout  the  OT  period  slaves  were 
zegnlar  membeis  of  Hebrew  households.  Many  of 
these  were  fordgners,  either  prisoners  of  war  or  ao 
qoired  by  purchase.  Althoagh  th^  ranked  as  the 
property  of  their  masters  they  had  lights  which  were 
oarefully  safeguarded  by  legislation  and  cudtom  (Ex.  21 
30 f.  26t).  A  female  uave  oould  be  inootporat«d  into 
tiie  family  by  marriage  (Dt.  21ioff.);  a  slave mi^t 
marry  hw  master's  daughter  (1  Gh.  234!) ;  and  in  case 
(here  was  no  son  might  inherit  the  property  (Gen.  ISsl). 
Further  regulations  ensured  the  participatiw  of  slaves 
both  in  the  sabbath  rest  and  in  the  great  fesUvals  (Ex, 
20io^  Dt.  12i8,  I611).  Eveo  the  runaway  ^ve  was 
taken  nnder  tiw  protection  of  the  law  (Dt  23x6). 
Skveiy  in  most  ooontries  has  been  prodnotiTe  of 
many  social  evila.  As  saf^uuded  in  larael  it  pro- 
dtHiea  many  benefits.  It  provided  for  the  graduaJ 
incorporation  of  many  aliens  into  the  national  fife  and 
so  assimilated  the  heterogeneous  peoples  of  Palestine ; 
it  afforded  a  safe  position  to  many  who  might  other- 
wise have  become  Taf^rants;  and  it  deyeloped  the  spirit 
oi  benevolenoe.  Emdness  to  slaves  was  counted 
unongst  the  chief  virtues  of  an  upright  man  (Job  30 
13,  Pi.  30io).  The  presaice  of  Hebrew  slaves  was 
caused  by  family  misfortanes.  CSiildren  of  struggling 
ftinulies  might  be  sold  into  slavery  to  keep  the  patri- 
mony intact.  In  the  disorganisation  caused  by  the 
wars  in  the  times  of  the  monarchy)  and  through  dearth 
and  fiunine,  many  families  were  reduoed  to  deetdtutioo. 
Debtors,  and  thieves  who  were  unable  to  make  restitu- 
tion, could  be  sold  (Ex.  222, 2  K.  4i,  Am.  26, 86,  etc.). 
The  law  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  limited  the  length 
of  a  Hebrew's  servitude  to  six  years  (Ex.  2I2J.  From 
Jer.  34d-i7  it  is  clear  that  this  merciful  provision  was 
ofteu  overridden.  Post-exilic  l^^lation  held  it  in- 
tolerable that  a  Hel»«w  should  Im  kept  as  a  ^ve  hy 
one  of  his  own  nation,  and  required  that  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  hired  servant  (Lev.  26399.).  In  the  sjHrit 
of  this  iMpslation  Nehemiah  intervened  to  redeem  the 
Jewish  slaves  of  foreign  masters  (Neh.  65-8).  1^ 
words  of  Lev.  2641 — "  He  shall  return  unto  his  own 
family,  and  unto  tiie  possession  of  his  fathers  shall  he 
return  " — show  the  persistence  of  the  anoieut  ideal  of 
a  nation  of  funilies,  each  possessing  its  own  share  of 
the  land,  an  ideal  iriiieh  neither  slavery  nor  misfortone 
had  been  able  to  destroy. 

Honnlnc. — The  osnat  disposal  of  the  dead  was  by 
burial  (dsn.  23xjh  eto.).  To  boiu  a  dead  body  ia  n> 


gaided  in  Am.  3z  as  a  sin  a^nst  oommon  hnmaidty 

meriting  the  punishment  of  Tahweh.  The  bodies  of 
notorious  wrong-doen  wwe  iu  some  oases  burnt  as  an 
aggravatjoa  of  the  penalty  of  death  (Jos.  725,  Lev.  20 
14,217).  In  connexion  with  funeral  oersmonies  the 
cardinsiy  Oriental  praotices  were  fcdlowed;  hired 
mourners  added  their  lamoitations  (Am.  Sx6,  Jar.  017, 
Eo.  125) ;  outward  signs  of  grief  sndi  as  the  iM^lBg  ctf 
garmmts,  wearing  of  saokdoth,  and  sprinkling  earth 
upcHi  the  head  are  freely  named  (2  o.  Zsit,  ISiq). 
Besides  these  praotioes  there  are  r^erenoes  to  oertain 
cuttings  and  shaving  ctf  porti(His  of  the  head  as  existent 
down  to  at  least  the  time  of  Jocemiah  (Jer.  166*  4I3, 
Am.  810,  b.  3x4,  ^la).  TbeBO  practices  are  fortaddcD 
m  Dt.  14it,  Lev.  IO28*.  They  ondonbtedly  had 
heathm  assootatioos,  and  may  have  been  designed  to 
help  in  oonoluding  a  covenant  with  the  derported,  at 
whose  grave  the  shed  blood  or  cut  hair  might  be  offered ; 
or,  as  Kautzsoh  conjectures,  may  go  back  to  an  ani- 
mistic stage  where  it  was  desired  to  make  the  living 
nnreot^isable  by  the  malevolent  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Whatever  the  original  meaning  may  have  been,  the 
motive  of  tite  prM^Ution  in  Dt.  is  UM  reminder  that 
the  Ina^tes  are  the  ohildren  of  Yah'veh,  and  must  not 
imitate  the  manneiB  of  the  sornHmding  pei^des. 

a  THE  LIFE  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

The  land  of  Palestine  is  Bingnlariy  well  situated  for 
tike  home  of  a  busy  trading  ocmmiunity.  Northwaids 
throu^  >the  Lebanons  there  was  access  to  the  great 
empires  of  Mesopotamia  ;  on  the  south-west  there  was 
constant  oommunioation  with  Egypt,  whilst  caravan 
roates  connected  it  vrith  Arabia  on  the  south ;  on  the 
west  lay  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  road  to  Europe. 
In  tiie  ancient  world  the  land  was  thtu  a  meeting-plooe 
<rf  many  Ot  the  ohi^  lines  of  commnnioation. 

Yet  tor  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  hawA  tliese 
advantages  were  of  little  service  to  the  Hdnvwa. 
Through  almost  all  the  history  a  belt  of  for^ntesritmy 
separs^ted  the  people  from  the  seo-ooast.  It  was  not 
till  144  B.C.  that  the  port  of  Jopi»  passed  into  the  poa- 
session  ot  IsraeL  The  way  in  which  the  sea  is  piotnred 
tiiroac^out  the  OT  as  the  symbol  of  a  power  hostile 
to  God  and  to  man  (b.  17i2fl..  Job  7i3,  Pb.  93,  eta), 
shows  how  foreign  uiis  element  -waa  to  (he  genius  of 
the  Israelites,  though  the  northern  tribes  may  h»T* 
made  some  maritime  ventures  (Gen.  4O13).  Moreover 
idealistic  pictures,  such  as  that  of  Jos.  2I43-44,  whioh 
represent  the  invading  tribes  as  securing  possessioii  of 
the  whole  land,  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  more  sober 
records  (rf  the  Book  of  Judges.  There  we  see  how  the 
separate  tribes,  after  the  death  (rf  Joshua,  had  to  fight 
to  secure  their  territoiy  and  were  compelled  to  laave 
many  of  the  stronger  Conaanitash  cities  onoonqnered. 
In  the  end,  besides  the  maritime  cities  of  Phoairioi& 
and  PhiliB^  a  stxong  line  of  fortresses — ^Taaoaoh, 
Me^ddo,  Betbshan — secured  to  their  former  inlubbi- 
tants  the  richest  inland  plain,  the  valley  of  the  Kiaitoa. 
Fnrther  sontii  tiie  stRm^olds  of  Ajuon,  Qmoc,  mnd 
JebuB  shut  off  almost  completely  the  tribos  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  from  the  rest  of  the  bradites.  mie 
masters  of  these  fortresses  made  oommunioation  dan- 
gerous {cf.  3k.  06f.).  Not  till  the  days  of  the  monarchy 
was  Israel  able  to  enjoy  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
oonntry.  Thus  thou^  the  Israelites  entered  a  land 
which,  as  the  Amama  letters  show,  was  in  the  main 
route  of  a  great  trade  between  f^gypt  and  Northern 
Syria  and  ^bylonia,  and  though  some  of  the  fruits  d 
that  trade  were  amongst  the  prises  which  they  won 
{cf,  JOfc  7«.  Dt.  n|l?z*^y*^^l#3^<*^ 
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the  main  lines  and  were  for  a  long  time  oonfined  chiefly 
to  agricultaral  and  pastoral  ocoupatioita 

Puttfal  and  Agrlenttnral  ula^Tho  stories  of 
Qeneofl  depict  the  anoestors  of  Isiael  as  Uving  a  simple 
pastoral  hfa  Hie  laws  of  the  Book  <d  the  Corenant 
are  diieoted  to  a  people  which  has  passed  a  little  beyond 
this  stage.  Host  at  them  refer  to  agricultural  cou' 
ditions,  and  none  of  them  has  to  do  with  conditions  of 
life  in  walled  towns.  We  most  think  of  scattered 
groaps  of  families  and  olana,  settling  down  on  the  oon- 
qoered  estates,  living  tiie  lives  of  shephads  and  hos- 
Mndmen.  Pictures  of  the  laboiioas  life  of  the  shop* 
herd,  with  the  cwistant  exposore  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  oold,  and  the  need  of  long  ni^t  watchings,  are 
found  in  Geo.  3Uo  (c/.  I  S.  1734ft,  Ezek.  M4S.).  The 
nambering  of  the  cattle  as  they  pass  beneath  the 
shqiherd's  rod  (Lev.  2733,  Ezek.  2037|,  the  gathering 
ci  the  herds  into  the  folds  (Nu.  32i6),  th«r  defence 
agaioHt  marauding  wild  beasts  (Jer.  ^19}*  give 
^mpeee  of  the  daily  work  and  are  osed  freely  as 
symbols  of  religions  trath. 

The  year  of  the  agriculturist  was  divided  into  the 
dry  season,  April  to  October,  within  which  months  fell 
all  the  harvests,  and  the  wet  season,  October  to  April, 
marked  by  the  early  and  the  latter  raina.  Methods  of 
coltivation  have  changed  little  in  the  East  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  do  not  call  for  d^'ted  notice.  Jn 
Is.  2823-29  the  simple  art  of  the  farmer  is  ascribed  to 
the  teaching  wisdom  of  God  and  made  to  illustrate  the 
Divine  deaJings  with  men.  There  throe  distinct 
methods  of  threshing  are  mentioned.  We  have  the 
t^^^Ttg  with  a  flail  (Jg.  611,  Bo.  2i7) ;  heading  with 
the  feet  of  cattle  (Dt.  254»  Mic.  413) ;  drawing  a  heaTT 
wooden  sledge,  with  sharp  stones  or  iron  smkes  fixed 
benea^  it,  or  a  wagon  with  shaip-edgad  whec^,  OTer 
the  grain. 

The  oultivati(ui  of  the  vine  was  very  general,  some- 
timee  (cf.  Is.  723-23),  on  moontainous  Unds  over  which 
the  plongh  oould  not  be  drawn,  which  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  sowing  by  the  hoe  or  mattock.  The  wme- 
press  oonsiated  mostly  of  two  trongbs  of  different 
tertiM,  often  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  63).  The 
Sampling  of  the  grapes,  with  the  staining  of  we  gar- 
ments of  the  treaders,  affords  the  terrible  figure  of 
Is.  632.  The  varioos  processes  in  the  making  of  wine 
may  be  iUnstrated  by  a  few  referenceSL  The  freshly 
expreosed  grape  juice  might  be  drank  at  once  before 
fermentation  be^n.  In  this  sense  the  vats  are  said 
to  overflow  with  "  new  wine  "  or  "  most "  (JL  224). 
Beftne  wine,  properly  so  called,  ma  made,  it  was 
drawn  off  from  the  vatis  and  left  for  the  lees  to  settle. 
Tbto  piooees  was  repeated  several  times,  with  succes- 
sive pourings  from  vessel  to  vessel,  until  the  colour  and 
body  was  snfSoient^  fixed.  The  product  was  then 
"  wine  on  the  lees  well  refined  "  <Is.  2fi6).  If,  on  the 
odier  hand,  it  ma  left  standing  too  long  on  the  lees  it 
became  thick  and  syrupy,  lacking  the  sparkle  of  the 
better  wines,  and  soon  ttiming  bwL  It  is  from  this 
that  the  metaphor  of  Jer.  48ix,  Zeph.  I12,  is  derived. 
Win©  left  ondistdrbed  in  this  way  took  the  coarser  tsste 
and  smell  of  the  lees,  just  as  Moab's  freedom  from  dis- 
cipline had  ocmfiimed  it  in  its  ancieoit  faults,  and  the  men 
of  Jemsalesn  had  settled  down  in  sloth  and  unbelief. 

Uany  referencea  show  how  the  social  life  of  the 
people  found  its  most  j<^as  expression  in  celebrating 
tbe  first-fruits  of  flock,  herd,  and  field,  and  in  rejoicing 
over  the  successive  harvests  erf  com,  fruit,  oil  and  winei 
(For  the  religiotis  signifloanoe  of  tiiese  feasts  see  pp. 
d8,  101-104.) 

Trade*. — With  tbe  growth  of  city  life  came  the 
daveh^uncont  of  the  ordinazy  trades,  Bedouins 


of  to-day  practise  no  trades  but  those  of  the  smith  and 
the  worker  in  leather.  This  was  im>bably  the  case  in 
tbo  eariy  days  of  Israel,  where  all  that  was  needfnl  for 
the  clothing  c4  the  family  and  tor  the  simple  fumitare 
of  the  house  was  made  at  home  1  S.  2t9,  and  much 
later  Pt.  Slisff.).  But  with  the  growth  of  larger  com- 
munities the  division  oi  labour  became  necessary.  In 
the  fashion  common  in  the  East  separate  streets  were 
occupied  by  woikers  in  rne  trade,  cf.  "  the  bakers' 
street "  in  Jer.  37zi.  The  Chronicler  speaks  ot  looalitifl* 
that  were  the  seat  of  special  trades,  such  as  "  the 
valley  of  craftsmen,"  the  workers  in  fine  linen  of  Beth 
Ajdil>ea,  the  potters  of  Netaim  and  Qederah  (1  CL  4i4, 
21,23).  In  38  wo  find  references  to  families  of 
goldsmiths  and  apothecaries,  or  dealers  in  perfumes. 
The  earlier  prophetic  references  to  trade  are  not  sym- 
paUietio,  and  the  besetting  sins  of  business  are  often 
castigated  {Am.  26,  4i,  84fiL,  Mia  2t,  etc).  Throorii 
such  passages  there  breathes  Uie  regret  for  the  oloM 
and  smipter  life.  But  Isaiah's  picture  of  Tyre  (23) 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  Uie  gain  of  hex  com- 
merce shall  be  coiueorated  to  Yanweh.  In  later 
Judaism  it  was  counted  part  of  the  duty  of  every 
father  to  teach  his  son  a  trade. 

Commerce. — Foreign  trade  in  Israel  hardly  began 
until  ttie  victories  at  David  over  Fhilistia,  Moab, 
Ammon  and  Edom  gave  him  tiie  oomnumd  of  tbe 
trade-routes  to  the  south  and  east,  and  made  com- 
mercial interoonise  with  Tyn  possible  (2  S.  Ciil). 
Under  Solomon  a  great  extension  took  place.  Solomon 
kept  control  of  the  caravan  route  leading  through 
Edom  to  Elath,  the  modem  Akaba,  on  the  KE.  arm  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  Ftom  tbere  hia  navy,  nmned  by  I1iiae< 
nidui  sailors,  auled  to  Ophir,  rituated  most  lut^  in 
Eastern  Aralua  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gtdt 
With  Sheba,  known  in  later  days  as  the  seat  of  a  com- 
mercial empire  in  the  SW.  of  Arabia,  he  ctmducted  a 
land  trade.  As  the  text  of  1  K.  IO3S  stands  he  had  an 
extensive  trade  in  horses  with  Egj'pt.  But  it  is  pro- 
baUe  that  the  real  seat  of  this  trade  lay  far  north,  in 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia.  As  exports  we  read  of  hmey, 
baun,  n^ieat,  and  oil  to  Fbtsnicia  (1 E.  0iz,  Ezek.  27x7); 
as  w^  as  spice,  nynh,  nuts,  and  almonds  to  ^jp( 
(Qen.  3735,  43ii).  The  longlist  of  unports  in  1  £^10 
10-25  iocludee  gold,  silver,  predons  stones,  timber, 
ivory,  horses  and  mules,  apes  and  peacocks,  and 
armour.  Then  seems  so  great  a  disparity  between  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  that  othw  sonroes  for 
Soknuon's  wealth  most  be  soo^t.  It  seems  dear  that 
behind  the  confused  text  of  1  E.  IO13  then  lies  on 
alluskm  to  a  tariff  levied  on  the  oommerce  carried  on 
in  Solomon's  Sfdiere  of  influence.  He  would  derive  a 
large  income  from  custom  dues  imposed  on  the  toansit 
trade  between  Arabia  and  the  Levant.  Along  these 
routes  he  possessed  store-cities,  arsen^  containing 
nu^risls  of  war,  as  well  as  magasines  <^  provisions 
and  unporia  of  trade  (1  K.  919).  It  is  an  interesting 
question  how  far  the  peoide  as  a  whole  participated  in 
tnis  trade,  and  how  fax  it  remained  a  ro^l  preroga- 
tive. The  Coot  that  "  Oanaanite  "  or  "  PhoBnician  " 
means  "  trader  "  in  Job  416,  Pr.  31 24,  and  that  in 
Hoa.  127,  Zeph.  lii,  "Canaan"  is  used  for  "the 
merchant  people,"  suggests  that  the  eariy  trade  of 
Israel  was  largely  carried  on  hy  I^Ksnioians,  who 
would  be  the  paid  servuts  of  tiie  kinf^  But  fitm 
1  K.  9034  we  leam  that  Abab  aeonrad  lor  hia  anUeots 
trading  rights  in  Damascus.  After  Solomon's  death 
the  growing  power  of  Syria,  as  well  as  the  divisionB 
between  Israel  and  Jadalk,  caused  a  great  dirinkage  of 
foreign  trade.  Judah  soon  lost  the  route  to  tbe  ned 
Sea.  though  Jehoshaphat  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
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renew  the  trade  with  Ophir  (1  K.  2248}.  I^ter,  after 
the  conquests  of  Jeroboam  n,  trade  rerived  afiain. 
baiah  draws  many  ptotares  of  the  busy  commercial  life 
in  Jadah.  "  Thev  atrike  hands  wiUi  the  children  of 
Btrangers,"  and  the  land  lb  full  of  foreign  prodacta 
(2fiL);  abipB  of  Tatshish  are  mentioned  (2i6);  while 
the  caravaiis  that  trafficked  with  Egypt  are  scathingly 
described  (306).  It  seems  plain  that  by  this  time  the 
community  as  a  whole  had  become  a  trading  one. 
Many  social  conaequenoeB  resulted,  notably  the  break- 
ing up  of  many  of  the  old  ancestral  estates,  and  the 
replaMment  of  the  farmers  by  men  who  had  grown  rich 
through  trade  (Is.  dsff.).  The  depopulation  of  rural 
distriotB,  so  often  the  result  of  a  new  industrialism,  is 
bitteily  reproved  by  the  prophets. 

A  sign  cf  this  industrial  prc^;res8  in  furnished  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  with  r^ard  to 
the  taking  of  interest.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  had 
fbrbidden  the  takinf  oi  interest  on  money  lent  to  the 
poor  (Ex.  222s).  The  thon^t  of  money  lent  for  oom- 
mercial  purposes  was  not  present.  In  Dt.  23i9  the 
taking  of  interest  from  a  brother  Israelite  is  still  for- 
bidden, but  it  is  now  permitted  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner. 
The  Bedouins  of  the  present  day  still  i«frain  &om  t^ng 
interest  from  a  ooontiymon.  The  taking  <^  interest 
had  been  kmefamiliar  in  the  East,  and  is  mentioned  in 
tiie  Code  of  Hammmabi  (§§  49.  SO,  100),  but  ttiough 
permitted  under  restrictions  it  seems  always  to  have 
been  against  the  ideal  oonscienoe  of  Israel  It  is  men- 
tioned with  disapOToval  in  Ezek.  183,13,17,  22i2. 
Pr.  288,  Ps.  155.  The  law  of  Dt.  opened  the  door  to 
a  practice  which  never  obtained  general  approval,  at 
least  until  much  later  times.  The  law  of  ^Dt.  (ISif.) 
as  to  the  cancelling  oi  debts  in  the  "  year  of  release  " 
refers  to  charitable  loans,  not  lendings  for  business 
purposes.  When,  later,  this  law  was  held  to  refer  also 
to  loans  contracted  in  commoroe,  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and  devices  for  evading  its  provisionB 
were  invented. 

During  the  Babylonian  Exile  the  JewB  came  into  con- 
tact with  a  system  of  banking  and  of  partnerships  for 
trading  purposes  held  to  be  tbe  origin  of  our  modem 
conuneroial  syertem.  Each  ptutner  contributed  his  ahare 
of  capital  to  the  association.  The  exiles  were  coun- 
selled by  Jeremiah  to  take  their  share  in  the  life  of  the 
land  to  which  they  had  been  carried  (294ff.),  and  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  these  customs.  Yet  it 
is  plain  from  the  Priestly  Code  that  its  compilers  had 
litue  nmpathy  with  or  nnderstanding  of  such  methbda. 
They  rail  back  on  the  old  ideal  of  a  simple  agrioultura] 
community,  and  the  lawa  conoerning  property  show 
little  variation  from  those  of  the  eaniest  Code.  The 
depressed  and  poverty-stricken  conditions  at  Jeru* 
safcm  are  refieoted  in  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  though  Haggai  dings  to  the  hope  of  the 
day  when  the  wealth  of  the  nations  will  be  poured  into 
the  Tbmpte  (27).  The  later  chapters  of  Zech.  hope  for 
the  time  when  foreign  traders  will  be  banished  for  ever 
fonn  the  holy  city  (Uai).  This  spirit,  the  product  of 
the  new  legalism,  must  have  seriously  hindered  any 
development  of  trade  in  Judafa. 

The  growth  of  the  commercial  instinois  which  have 
given  me  Jewish  race  its  preponderating  influence  in 
the  trade  of  the  world  muat  be  sought  m  the  Disper- 
sion, at  Alexandria  and  Antioch  and  elsewhere. 
Numerous  indications  of  this  may  be  found  in  E^cclus. 
and  Josephus,  but  they  fall  ont«ide  the  limits  of  the  OT. 

A  woni  may  be  added  as  to  the  great  market-fairs 
held  at  the  chief  sanctuaries  in  conjunction  with  the 
religiotu  festivals.  It  was  probably  as  a  trader  in 
wool  tiiat  Amos  was  present  at  Bethel  vhea  his  pro- 


phetic activity  began  (Am.  7iofiL).  From  the  blessing 
on  Zebulun  and  Usachar  (Dt.  33iSt),  it  appears  t^t 
these  northern  tribes  held  aaoriflcial  feasts  at  which 
many  f oreisnens  wore  present.  There  the  products  of 
fishing  and  aea-bome  oonuneroe,  and  possibly  gku> 
from  ^  Band  about  'Akko  were  offered  for  aalew 

CL  THE  COMMUNITY 

IaW  and  initios. — The  eariy  beginnii^  of  iHiTOm- 
menthave  been  traced  under  the  section  on  the  Fainify. 
Vnth  the  gathering  of  families  into  dans  and  tribes 
and  during  settled  life  in  Palestine,  more  detailed 
arrangements  became  necessary.  In  the  stoiy  of  the 
desert  wanderings  (Ex.  I813-27,  Dt.  I13I),  Mosea  is 
said  to  have  oi^^auised  the  people  for  judicial  purposes 
under  capable  men  of  approval  character.  No  trace 
of  this  arrangement  appears  in  later  davs.  On  the  other 
^ind  "  the  dders^  (Eix.  3i6*),  either  heads  of  families 
or  the  leading  inhobitanta  of  a  particular  district  or 
city,  appear  in  almost  every  period  of  the  history.  In 
Dt.  19i3  they  constitute  the  local  authority  charged 
to  adminster  the  law  in  a  case  of  murder ;  in  1  S.  4 
they  act  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  a  time  of  natirnai 
danger  ;  in  2  S.  63  they  offer  the  crown  to  David  ;  in 
1  K.  2l8ff.  the  elders  of  Jerreel  act  on  behatf  of  Jezebel 
and  inflict  and  carry  out  the  sentence  on  Naboth,  No 
mdications  are  given  aa  to  the  mode  of  th«r  appoint- 
ment. Their  authority  was  moral  rather  than  legal 
Their  executive  powera  may  be  illustrated  from  Dt.  21 
iff.,  22i5ff.  The  justice  of  their  actions  might  be 
afflnned  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
dratih-penalty  the  whole  commumty  united  to  oariy 
oat  the  sentence  (Dt.  lly). 

In  the  period  of  the  "  Judges  "  we  are  presented 
with  a  picture  of  a  series  of  leadeiB  ruling  with  an 
authority  which  was  personal,  and  not  a  matter  of 
descent  or  family  influence.  Amongst  them  appeals 
Deborah  the  prophetess,  who  sat  beneath  a  palm  tree 
and  dedded  the  causes  of  the  people  in  accordance 
with  the  common  law  of  Israel  (Jg.  45).  The  positJOD 
ot  Samuel  is  aimihir  (1  S.  7i5^).  His  aath(«ity  as 
representative  of  Yahweh  va  spoken  ol  as  acknow- 
ledged by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

According  to  2  Ch.  I94-11  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to 
have  organised  a  judicial  system  throughout  Judah, 
with  a  court  of  appeal  at  Jerusalem  for  both  dvil  and 
eccteaiastioal  cases.  It  is  |>ossibIe  that  this  passage 
refleotB  the  develo]^  pracboe  of  post-exilio  times,  but 
the  mention  of  "  judges  '*  amongst  the  pillus  of  the 
state  in  Is.  3z,  aa  well  as  the  references  in  MQc.  73. 
Zeph.  33,  shotrs  that  some  judicial  system  had  grown 
up.  In  Ezr.  725,  IO14,  we  find  professional  jnc^ee 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  city  elders.  X^ter,  during 
the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  there  were  local  courts 
beside  the  oonnoil  of  the  elders.  The  procedvre  of  the 
courts  was  simple.  They  might  meet  in  tihe  open 
(Jg.  4s),  or  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  oranmon  place 
for  transacting  business  or  administoring  justice  (Dt>.  21 
19,  Am.  512,15).  Two  witnesses  were  required  for 
confirmation  of  a  charge  (Dt.  176,  19i5).  In  the 
absence  of  witnesses  the  accused  was  put  on  his  oath 
(Ex.  227-11).  One  case  of  trial  by  ordeal  is  named, 
that  of  a  wife  accused  of  adulteiy  (Nu.  5itf ).  The 
oldest  principle  of  punishment  ia  the  lex  ttdionis,  "  eve 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  "  (Ex.  2I24).  This  was  largely 
modified  by  a  system  of  monetary  oompensation.  In 
some  instances  (Ex.  21 30)  the  common  Oriental  custom 
was  followed  whereby  the  consent  of  the  injured  pfirties 
was  required  before  a  fine  could  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  severer  penalty.  In  other  oaaea  the  amount  of  the 
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fine  was  fixed  (Ex.  2132,  Dt.  2219,29).  No  money 
payment  was  allowed  to  cover  the  goilt  of  wilful 
moider.  The  duty  at  btood  reven^  was  hold  sacred 
btan  the  moat  ancient  times  9it.).  Even  the 
later  Codea  reoc^niBe  the  place  and  duty  of  the  avenger 
<^  blood  (Dt.  ldi-13,  Nu.  35i6-2i).  In  practice  this 
vaa  modified  W  Ute  right  of  asylam,  at  first  at  any 
sanctuary  (Ex.  21 14),  and  later  at  the"  cities  of  refuge. 
Such  a  story  as  2  8.  H4S.  shows  that  when  regular 
tribonalB  b^an  to  be  established  they  took  blood  ven- 
geance tinder  t^eir  ocmtooL  But  the  story  of  the  eze- 
oaUoD  tMf  Saal's  descendants  in  2  S.  21  shows  how  ^e 
thOQ^t  of  blood  revenge  as  a  sacred  religioiu  duty 
lingOTcd  on,  and  how,  before  the  individual  had  beoome 
distinguished  from  his  family,  this  might  bring  disaster 
to  innocent  men.  On  the  other  hand  the  clear  die* 
tinotioD  drawn  between  wilful  and  accidental  homioido 
shows  how  the  sense  of  right  prevailed  over  the  older 
thought  of  "  blood  for  blood  "  without  discrimioatioo. 

Ower  pen&ltiefl  such  as  stripes  (Dt.  253),  imprison- 
ment (Jer.  3?i5ff.,  etc.),  and  toe  stocks  (Jer.  263),  do 
not  call  for  detailed  notice.  The  reason  givm  in  Dt. 
for  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  strokes  to  forty  is 
notewortiiy.  No  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  which 
would  dM^ade  or  destroy  the  manhood  of  the  offender 
(^3).  Taa  framula  "  that  aoul  shall  be  cut  oS  from 
Inacil,"  which  occurs  very  frequently  in  P.,  appears  to 
mean  exctmununication,  combined  with  a  threat  of 
Divine  interpodtton  to  root  out  the  wrong-doer.  In 
Ext.  lOe,  where  the  phrase  is  not  used  but  the  case  is 
similar,  it  means  Iwth  confiscation  of  property  and 
social  and  religious  oatlawry. 

Of  lesal  forma  the  simplest  that  is  recorded  is  that 
where  toe  seller  gives  his  shoe  to  the  buyer  in  token  of 
his  divesting  himself  of  the  right  of  ownership  (Ru.  47 ; 
cf.  Ps.  608).  In  Jer.  326ff.  we  have  the  record  of  a 
formal  deed  of  sala  Parallels  from  Babylonian 
sources  make  it  probable  that  the  deed  was  first  written 
sod  signed,  then  executed  in  dupUcate  on  the  envelop© 
or  outer  covering  in  which  the  original  deed  was  en- 
dosed,  and  tiien  sealed  in  the  preeenoe  of  witneesee  and 
deposited  in  safe  custody.  In  this  case  the  deed  was 
placed  in  ut  earthen  veasel,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
with  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  deeds. 

The  "  uUof  dtTOroraomt "  has  been  aheady  reEerted 
to. 

Tbs  Honanliy. — Iba  founding  of  tiKe  monanihy 
maAa  so  clearly  the  dividing  line  between  the  now 
brael  and  the  old  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  widely 
differing  views  were  taken  as  to  ita  valu&  According 
to  the  old  ideal  Yahweh  was  the  only  King  and  the 
priests  His  highest  earthly  repreeentativee.  In  times 
of  national  UMd  a  Judge  would  be  raised  up  to  rally 
and  lead  the  armies.  But  when  his  special  task  was 
over  there  was  no  thought  that  his  ofnce  was  heredi- 
btfy.  When  the  kingship  was  offered  to  Gideon  he 
teiHied,  "  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my 
son  role  over  yon :  Yahweh  shall  rule  over  you 
(Jg.  822f.).  From  this  standpoint  the  creation  of  the 
kingdom  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  apostasy  and  a 
sinnil  imitation  of  heathen  nations  (1  S.  84  ff.}.  On 
the  oUier  hand  tiie  king  was  regarded  as  "  the  Lord's 
anointed  "  and  his  person  deeined  saorosanot  and  in- 
vitdate  (1  S.  246,iol  This  latter  view  persists  in  tiie 
hopes  that  attachea  to  the  house  of  David  (2  S.  7i2) ; 
in  the  prophetic  pictoree  of  the  King-Messiah  (Is.  ftifi., 
Zech.  etc.);  and  in  Pes.  such  as  2,  89i9ff..  UO.  On 
the  other  band  in  Dentero- Isaiah's  visions  of  the  future 
there  is  no  room  for  an  earthly  king ;  Yahweh  is  the 
only  SavioaT.  Similarly  in  Ezek.  40-48  the  secular 
head  is  the  "  Prince,"  whose  prerogatives  are  strictly 


limited  (467ff.,  46i6ff.),  his  main  dutiee  being  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  sacrifioee.  The  Prince  is  far 
removed  from  the  earlier  king.  In  the  Priestly  Code 
the  high-priest  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  community. 
Not  tin  the  reign  of  Simon  the  prieet-king  (143-136  B.c.) 
did  these  two  streams  of  tfaouxht  reallv  unite,  and  even 
then  the  union  was  soon  broken  by  the  dissensions  of 
the  first  omtuiy  B.a 

The  monarch  oaoe  eetaUished  was  i^iarded  as 
hoeditaty,  in  strmg  contrast  witii  the  view  taken  of 
the  Jndges.  Ishbosheth  natorally  snooeeded  his  father 
Saul  (2  S.  2sf.).  David  was  appointed  king  not  so 
much  by  tiie  free  choice  of  the  people  as  from  the  beli^ 
t^t  Qod  had  taken  aw^  the  kingdom  from  Saul's 
house  and  bestowed  it  on  David's.  Two  sons  of  David, 
Adonijah  and  Solomon,  sought  to  succeed  him.  I^ter 
dyniwtio  changes,  dispossessing  the  ruling  hoose,  were 
brought  abont  by  prophetic  mfluenoe,  as  by  Abijah 
(IK.  ll29ff.),audEli8ha(2K.9iff.).  StUl  the  broken 
annals  of  Northern  Israel  show  the  force  of  the  popular 
will.  If  the  kingship  was  never  elective  it  never  was 
able  to  beoome  completely  despotic. 

Of  royal  revmneajve  read  nothing  during  the  simple 
rule  of  SauL  Under  David  (2  S.  2O34)  an  officer  is 
mentioned  as  over  the  labour-gangs  (RV  "  tribute  "); 
pcHUting  to  the  system  of  forced  labour  umveraaUy 
employed  in  the  East  for  pubUc  works.  Solomon 
latgelv  extended  this  system  (1  K.  Oisff-),  and  in  addi- 
tion divided  the  land  into  twelve  administrative  dis- 
tricts from  which  monUily  supplios  were  exacted  for 
the  court.  Besides  the  trade  dues  (p.  Ill),  horses 
and  chariots  were  Solomon's  monopoly  (1  K.  lOzSff.). 
TbB  iHotore  of  kindy  rule  in  I  S.  8  speaks  of  -crown 
lands  (i2,i4 ;  cf.  1  Cb.  2725ff.),  and  of  tithes  both  on 

Spoduce  and  flocks  (15,17).  Under  special  vtitisa 
ehoiakim  is  said  to  have  imposed  a  property  tax 
(2  K.  2335).  Amos  (7i)  speaks  of  "  the  kine's  mow- 
mgs,"  probably  a  contribution  in  kind  for  the  royal 
hoTses.  The  complainta  of  the  people  to  Rehoboun 
(1  K.  124),  show  now  bitterly  the  oppressive  imposts 
and  forced  servioes  were  resented. 

Around  the  king,  frcon  the  time  of  David  onwards, 
there  grew  up  a  group  of  Bt^  officials.  The  "  scribe  " 
was  responsible  for  the  royal  oorrespcmdence,  the 
keeping  of  records,  and  the  preparation  of  state 
documento.  The  "  recorder "  or  remembrancer  was 
charged  to  bring  important  matters  of  state  to  the 
notice  of  the  kmg.  He  may  have  represented  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  modem  times.  The  officer  "  ooer 
the  hamathold  "  (1  K.  46),  entnisted  with  the  key  of 
the  palace  (Is.  2222),  may  be  called  High  Chamberiain 
or  Steward.  The  title  of  "  king's  servaiU  "  (2  K.  22i2) 
has  been  found  on  an  ancient  Hebrew  seal,  and  may 
stand  for  a  distinct  office.  The  multiplioaUon  of  these 
offices  created  a  new  aristocracy,  diminishing  the  im- 
portance of  tiie  older  heads  ca  families,  and  so  by 
severing  the  ruling  classes  from  the  soil  aeeentuated 
the  social  distinctions.  It  also  gave  opportunity  for 
the  bribery  and  oppression  so  constantly  stigmatised 
by  the  prophets,  ^us  the  monarchy  tended  increa^ 
ingly  to  repress  the  growth  of  the  free  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual Israelite.  A^inst  this  must  be  set  the  services 
which  it  rendered  in  mabling  the  nation  to  resist 
foreign  invasion.  At  the  same  time  the  way  in  which 
the  ambitions  arid  disputes  of  successive  kings  iuvolved 
Israel  in  world  politics  led  in  the  long  run  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  State.  The  protests  of  Isaiah  against  the 
alliances  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  (7,  31),  show  how 
the  insight  of  the  prophets  perceived  the  consequmces 
of  sQch  intriguea 

BUlUar;  Sanieft^Ia  ancient  d^jE"  every  man 
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oome  a  soldier  on  oooagion,  and  tiw  head  of  a  family 
oonld  mnsier  hie  whole  hoaaeboM  as  a  fighting  fbne 
(Oen.  14r4ff.)-  In  the  story  of  tlie  CtHaqaest  of  Canaan 
every  tribesman  took  his  place  in  the  ranks.  After 

the  settlement  and  the  dispersion  of  the  tribee  succes- 
sive leaders  rallied  what  forces  they  could  to  their 
gtandards ;  so  Barak  (Jg.  4io  S.).  lu  the  days  ot  Saul, 
after  the  deliverance  of  Jabeeh-gileadt  we  find  the  fint 
beginnii^  of  a  standing  army.  ISiree  thousand  men 
wore  selected  as  a  permanent  national  guard,  and 
statituied  in  positions  especially  open  to  FhiUfitine 
attack  (1  S.  ISa).  We  now  read  of  milita^  officers, 
amongst  whom  was  David  (1  S.  I813).  But  evMy 
m&n  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  still  counted  as  a 
Boldiw. 

David,  as  king,  carried  tiie  organisation  further. 
His  personal  bodyguard  of  six  hundred  men,  beginning 
from  the  company  of  refiuees  who  had  gathered  round 
him  at  Adullam,  was  supptomented  by  a  foroe  of  foreign 
meroenaries,  "  Cheretbitee  and  Pelewites"  (2  S.  818), 
[nobably  Cretans  and  Philistines,    Jpab  now  appeals 

aj  J^^Mflr  nf  a  nmr  pffce.  that  of  CpmrtfjTffl  w-jn-jhjftf 

(1(31.116).  The  "  Carit^^  JjC.  1 U  are  anether  bf)dy 
oi  menwnaries  'acHne  as  iEe  royal  doguard,  keeisng 
the  palace  and  the  Temple.  Still  t^e  old  idea  of  a 
national  militia  was  never  aband<»Md  and  appears  in 
P  (No.  26if).  Priests  and  Levitee  were  exemptied  from 
military  service  (Nu.  233).  The  humane  law  of  Dt. 
exempts  from  service  in  fmy  particular  campaign  men 
newly  married  or  betroUied,  or  those  who  were  jost 
entering  into  the  possession  d  a  new  house  or  estate 
(Dt.  245,  205-6).  It  is  probable  that  Am.  63  retes  to 
a  system  which  grew  up  during  the  later  monaidiy, 
whereby  each  township  was  required  to  furnish  its 
specified  quota  of  men  to  the  nati(Hia]  army. 

The  forces  were  divided  into  light-anned  and  hea^- 
aimed  iofantiy.   Aoocnrding  to  Uie  CautHiider  (1  CL 


840, 122),  the  Benjamites  were  tradUknally  the  picked 
troops  amongst  the  former,  umed  witJi  bows  ana  dinai 
M.  Jg.  Amongst      latter  the  men  of  Judah, 

Qad,  and  Nat^tali  are  speoially  named,  aimed  with 
spear  and  shield  (1  Ch.  128,24,34).  Cavalry  and  war- 
chariots  are  named  as  forming  part  of  the  Egyptian 
anny  (Ex.  146ff.),  also  amongst  tho  Ganaanites  (Jkia,  17 
16,  etc),  and  tiie  Fhilistinea  (2  &  U).   The  iBcaslites 

Ido  not  appear  to  have  posoospod  them  eariier  than  the 
days  of  Skuomon  (1  K.  919).  Afterwards  ihaj  formed  a 
rwolar  part  of  the  Israelite  army  (1 K.  I69,  Is.  27,  eta). 

was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  a  holy  aot, 
and  Yahweh  was  "  Hhe  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel " 
\  Q&174S);  the  wars  of  Israel  were  His  wats  (1  a  2528). 
\  Henoe  follows  the  practice  of  consulting  the  sacred 
'  (wacle  as  to  the  direction  <d  a  campaign  (1  S.  1437,  etc). 
Simila^  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  sanctify  war  "  (Jm, 
64,  Jl.  39),  and  tlie  stringent  directions  as  to  tiie  pun^ 
of  the  camp  (Dt.  23io-i2),  r^eot  the  same  t^ou^t 
The  practice  of  the  "  ban  "  (p.  9»,  Dt.  234*,  Jos.  6i7tt.', 
Jg.  I17*,  1  8.  I63)  wherein  tiie  whole  ot  the  spnl 
belonged  to  Yahweh  and  most  be  devoted  as  a  satmnoe 
to  Him,  finds  its  explanation  heie.  With  the  deepening 
of  the  ethioal  sense  the  feding  o{  the  hoRon  of  war  was 
i  fattendfied.   Rnthlessneas  in  war  is  oondenmed  hj  the 
tHTophets  (Am.  13,11,13).    Hie  caUonsness  <^  tiio  war- 
lords of  Assyria  roused  the  indignation  of  Habakkok. 
War  was  still  regarded  as  YaLweli''s  instrumeat  <d 
punishment,  but  beyond  the  strife  hope  looked  forward 
to  the  estsblishmoit  ot  perpetual  peaoe  (Is.  9jS.,  24, 
PH.  489). 

Uter«tlin.^Haokie,  SOU  Mttnuun  emd  Cvtbmu*  ; 

Whitdioose,  A  Primer  of  Hebrew  Antiquiliea  ;  Cruidc- 
shank.  The.  BUde  in  the  lAght  of  AiUiqtaty  ;  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book;  BoDEtnger,  Hebrdisekt 
ArcJtaologie' ;  Nowack,  Lehrhuch  aer  Hebraiachen 
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Mmkind's  eazliflst  uosaurai  of  length  were  tbtmo  of 
Katoxe's  own  pEoriding— the  finger,  hand,  foot,  eto, 
TIiu  the  vidonnMl  niuA  oaUed  the  oaUt  ■  the 
of  the  fomuu  horn  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  tiie  umle 
finger.  It  waa  reckoned  by  the  anoients  aa  one-fomrth 
ol  a  man's  height,  whuui  again  was  equal  to  fads 
"  Btntch  "  (see  *  fathom  "  below).  In  Dt.  3ii  thk 
"  natoz&l "  ouhit  is  termed  "  the  cubit  of  a  man." 
OcigiDaUy  it  was  probably  identieat  with  the  oorre- 
ymdmg  "  natural "  onbit  of  tke  ggyplians  (c  17*7  in.), 
and  was  divided  into  6  haiKt-bnadw  or  palnw,  each 
of  4  finger-breadths  or  d^ts. 

Measurements  of  the  muains  of  Herodian  and  pre- 
Herodiaa  mofaiteoture  in  JmiBalon  yield  a  cubit  of 
17'6  in.  (for  detaik  see  Sxp,  Timet,  zx.  [1906-6],  24£L), 
which  is  the  vafaie  adopted  in  Uie  tabde  above.  For 
rough  caleolationa  it  may  be  reckoned  at  1^  feet. 
This  result  is  in  okwe  agresmeat  with  that  obtained 
from  the  Siloam  aquemot,  the  length  of  vtaxih  is 
gtveo  in  the  well-cnown  insoriptiMi  as,  m  round 
mmmben,  1200  on  bite.  Hm  actual  measured  length  is 
apptoximatdy  1760  fU,  or  1103  of  the  cubit  of  17-6  in. 

That  the  i^ewiah  cubit  in  oommon  use  in  MT  times 
osnnot  bare  differed  much  from  tiie  oonesponding 
Gneoo-Bomsn  meaauie  (c.  17^  in.)  is  evident  from  a 
oompaziscm  of  Ac  Iza  with  Joeephns,  Ant.  XIX, 
xvii.  6.  In  former  passage  the  diatanoe  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  from  Jerusalem  is  givrai  as  "  a  sabbatii 
day's  jonzney,"  which  was  2000  ^^wish  eubits  (c.  980 
yds.),  in  tiie  latter  as  5  stadia  (see  below),  eaoh  of 
400  Oredc  cubits. 

In  additikm  to  the  "  natural "  onbit  of  XT'?  in.  the 
%yptiaiia  used  the  "  loyBl "  cubit  of  20*63  in.,  whiofa 
was  {ths  of  the  otbn.  This  eobit  has  hittierto  baeo 
leoomised  in  the  so-called  "  oalnt  of  Btekie],"  which, 
on  t£e  basis  of  Ezek.  40s,  ^i3>  >>  reckoned  aa  oontain- 
inff  seven  handbreadths,  say  20*53  in.  This  longer 
oubit  again  is  nsoally  identified  with  "  the  former 
measure  "  in  terms  of  whieh  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  built  (2  Ch.  S3).  But  there  an  textual  and 
andueokwoal  difficulties  in  this,  the  graraaOy  accepted, 
view,  and  it  is  safer  to  aUde  meanwhile  1^  the  above 
results  obtained  from  actoal  measurements.  It  is 
probable,  howevor,  iiaA  new  measures,  as  well  as  new 
wedehts  (see  below),  were  introduced  in  the  Persian 
psnod,  abd  tlw  Penian  enbit  of  c,  30*7  in.  may  still 


have  been  in  official  use  in  the  time  of  the  Cfaronioler, 
c.  300  B.C.  In  this  case  the  ezpreasiCHi  "formw 
measure  "  would  refer  to  the  shorter  **  natural "  oabit 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Siloam  ins(»ipti(HL 

Id  the  NT  "  fathom  "  and  "  furbng  "  represent  the 
Greek  orguia  (lit,  "  stretch  ")  and  the  popular  Btadion, 
the  former  6  and  the  latter  600  Greek  ft.,  say  5  ft. 
10  in.  and  194  yds.  respectively  of  our  measures.  The 
"  mile  "  of  Ht.  641  is  tbe  Roman  mtUe  pasnnun,  or 
1000  donUb  paoes,  equal  to  1618  yds. 
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The  names  and  mutual  relations  of  the  Hetoew 
measures  of  ca^aoit^  are  known  from  the  OT  and 
later  Jewish  writings,  but  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
offer  more  than  an  a^^ximato  estimate  of  their 
actual  values  in  terms  <u  our  imperial  measures.  This 
is  specially  true  of  early  times  ;  for  NT  times  we  have 
the  evideuoe  of  Josejmus,  who  repeatedly  gives  the 
admittedly  only  approximaie  values  of  the  Jewish 
measures  in  tenna  of  the  Qnaco-Bomau  measures  of 
hia  day.  In  recent  yeais  finds  of  aotoal  measures  in 
Jerusalem  have  tended,  in  the  main,  to  oonfirm  Uie 
results  thus  obtained  (see  Sxp.  Time*,  xxiv.  [1913], 
293ff.),  but  it  is  almost  oertam  that  the  measures  were 
orisinaUy  somewhat  smaller — ^the  laner  ones  oonsidflr- 
a1^  smaller— than  is  represented  in  mo  table. 

Of  the  measures  there  entered  the  log,  bin,  and  bath 
are  in  the  OT  exclusively  liquid  measures,  while  the 
kab,  seah,  ephah — the  equivaloit  of  the  bath — and 
homer  are  enlusively  dry  measures.  The  oor,  of  the 
same  value  as  the  homer,  is  moeUy  used  as  a  dry 
measuie,  but  once  as  a  measure  of  oil  (Esek.  4ffi4l. 
Traces  are  also  found  of  a  decimal  system,  of  which 
the  lowest  member  is  the  omer,  defined  as  "  the  tenth 
part  of  the  ephah  "  (Ex.  I636),  i.e.  c  7}  pints,  the 
ephah  in  turn  being  ^  of  the  homer  (Ezek.  tc). 

The  values  in  the  table  are  thoise  derived  from 
Josei^uB,  who  bases  his  equations  on  the  identity  of 
the  Hel»ew  tmit.  t^e  log,  with  the  xesfer  of  the  Attio, 
and  tlie  aextaritu  of  the  Roman  measures.  As  the 
estimated  vahies  of  these  vary  from  0*96  to  1*009  of  a 
pint,  the  Iok  of  NT  times  may  for  all  jvaotioal  purposes 
be  reokoued  as  the  equivalent  of  our  pint,  oonsequently 
the  seah,  the  "  measure  "  of  thf  par^^,  (Ijlt^  I833. 
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TJc.  132i}>  aa  1}  peoks,  and  the  ephah  as  lousbly  oar 
imperial  onahelt  while  its  liquid  oounterpart,  the  bath, 
may  be  set  down  as  0  ■gallona,  the  approximate  value 
also  of  the  Greek  w^reUa,  the  "  firkm  '*  oC  Jn.  26. 

m.  Weigiita 

The  weights  used  \fj  the  Hebrews  were  mostly  of 
some  hard  polished  stone,  saoh  as  hematite  or  qoartz- 
ite,  and  were  of  three  deoominations,  the  shekel, 
the  mina,  and  the  talent.  The  mina  oontained  50 
shekels,  and  the  talent  60  minaa  or  3000  shekels.  This 
anansement  is  of  Babylonian  origin,  as  are  the  names 
shekel  (Bab.  ffttjefu)  and  mina  (Heb.  moncA,  Bah, 
nofltl).  Li  Babylonia,  however,  60  shd^ds  went  to 
the  ordinary  trade  mina,  which  originally  weighed 
about  16,160  grains  (2}  lb.  avoir:  neariy)  on  the  eo- 
oalled  "heavy"  standard,  and  half  that  amount  on 
the  "  light "  standard,  with  oorreeponding  shekels 
of  252  and  126  grains  respectively.  The  excavation 
of  Bumeroaa  sit«e  in  Palestine  has  brought  to  light 
hnn^wds  of  woghts  belonging  to  a  variety  of  systents. 
One  of  the  oldest  is  attested  by  a  seriee  of  small 
weights,  doubttees  used  in  wqghing  the  preoious 
metoJs,  with  inscriptions  in  old  Hebrew  letters.  The 
shekel  or  onit  weighed  about  160  grs.,  and  it  is  very 
pcobable  tiiat  tiie  £^Qrptian  tribute  of  the  vaa«J- 
states  of  Syria  and  FttbiBtiiM  was  paid  on  tius  standaid 
(HDB  IT.  tlMll. 

The  standard  in  general  use,  however,  among  the 
Hebrews,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  waa 
that  known  as  the  Phcenioian.  Ita  shekel  is  reckoned 
at  224  gis.,  but  the  average  weight  of  the  existing 
ooins  is  nearer  218  gra.,  the  weight  of  a  British  half 
crown.  It  is  "  the  she^l  of  the  sanctuary  "  (more 
eorrectly  "  tiie-  saoied  aheikel ")  of  the  P^tateuob, 
by  which  gold,  silver,  and  apparently  all  merchandise 
were  to  be  weighed  (Lev.  2725).*  The  values  of  tiieae 
denominations  are  shown  in  the  following  tabfe : 

Ths  H  bbrhw-Ph<knioian  Wiwht  Ststbm 


Ham*. 

BhaksL 

ValM. 

lOoa. 

Talmt. 

(a)  In 
Gr&lna. 

(6)AT0ird. 

Shekvl  ; 
Hlna 
Tklnit  . 

1 
60 
liOOD 

j 

ao 

1 

2U 
672,000 

}  oz.  nearly 
U  lb. 
06  lb. 

In  NT  tAnee  this  system  was  adjusted  to  the  Roman 
official  system  in  such  a  way  that  the  old  Hebrew 

shekel — now  teoned  ada,  and  reduced  to  210  grs.  

was  reckoned  to  contain  4  draohms  or  denarius  weights 
(2ti<M»),  while  til*  liAi  mina  of  60  light  "  shekels  " 
(half  the  original  didcel  or  sda)  was  equated  with  the 
Roman  libra  or  pound  of  5063  grs.  (Jn.  I23,  I939). 
The  original  (heavy)  talent,  now  c  (^1,660  gie.  and 
equal  to  two  light  talents,  weighed  exactly  13,000 
draiariuB-draohmB  and  125  Roman  pounds  (see  furtiiar 
under  "  Uoney  "  below). 

To  what  extent  the  Bihykmian  weight^tandard  was 
in  nse  in  Palestine  cannot  be  asoertained.  The  current 
view  that  the  Hebrew  gold  shekel  was  the  Babylonian 
diekel  of  262  grs.  is  baaed  on  a  misinterpretation  of  a 
passage  of  Josejphus  (see  below).  In  a  slightly  modified 
form,  nowever,  the  Babylonian  standard  waa  in  official 
use  in  the  early  poet-exilio  period,  while  Pakstine 


formed  part  of  the  Persian  emiure.  In  tiie  late  gloas 
2  S.  U26.  the  "  200  shekels  after  the  king's  wei^  " 
are  Babylono-Pmsian  shekels  of  126-130  m 

When  the  Jews  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Seleucld 
kin^  of  Syria,  the  Attic  weight-system,  based  on  a 
drachm  of  originally  67  grs.,  came  into  use  (see  below). 
The  Attic  commercial  standard,  beet  known  as  the 
iGgUietan,  with  a  draohm  of  originally  100  giB.,  more 
or  leas,  was  |XDbably  in  use  in  Palestine  wotm^ont 
the  wboiB  histoiiaal  period.  SpeoimenB  of  inaoribed 
W«gh(B  on  all  tiiesB  Btandaids  have  reoentfy  ooma  to 
lig^t  (aee  Sxp.  Tme$,  xxiv.  [Aug.  and  Sept,  1913]), 

IV.  M(H»y 

All  money  transaotionB  in  the  pie-exilio  period  wen 
carried  through  by  means  of  the  bailee,  oomed  money 
being  unknown  untU  the  Persian  period.  Silver  was 
the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange.  By  what  standard 
or  standards  it  was  weighed  in  earlier  times  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  certainty,  but  ^e  probalHUty  ia  aQ  in 
favour  of  the  Phoenician  standard  set  forUi  above. 
The  standard  for  transactions  in  gold  is  evra  mon 
uncertain.^  The  Priests'  Code  oerUinly  demands  tb» 
standard  of  the  "  saored  "  or  Phoenician  shekel  for 
gold  as  for  silver  (Lev.  2725).  On  the  aasomption  Hut* 
the  gold  shekel  was  reckoned  for  oonvenifuoe  as  worth 
U  aUTer  ^kds  of  the  same  weight  we  get  tfae  foUoving 
approximate  values: 


Denuatostlon. 

SUver. 

Gold. 

t  Shekel  <S90-SM  gralni)  . 
1  Uiu  (SO  ihsksla)     .     .  . 
1  Tidaiit(eOinhiu) 

£  a  d. 
0  S  ft 

e  17  s 

4U  10  0 

£     $.  d. 

1  18  6 
M  5  0 
6,?7«  0  0 

The  first  ooins  to  dnmlate  in  Palestine  were  :  (a)  the 
light  gold  shekel,  or  dario,  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  wa^- 
mg  130  grs,,  and  therefore  wortb  rathw  more  than 
21  ShiUingB,  and  (6)  ^e  silver  half-ahekel  of  86-87  gis., 
m  value  ^  of  the  dario.  AlUtougfa  tenned  by  Greek 
wiiteiB  a  9iglo»,  this  silver  ocan  was  really  haU  of  the> 
true  Peraian  Bttver  sh^el  ctf  173*3  gis.  (Neh.  615^. 
50  of  which  wMit  to  the  mina.  l^e  latter  is  the 
"  pound  " — more  nearly  IJ  lb.  avoir. — of  tlie  entiiea 
in  Err.  26g,  Neh.  77i£. 

Alonraide  of  the  Peraian  coinage  the  contemporary 
silver  didcela  or  tetadmohms  (c.  220  grs.)  of  the 
Phcenioian  oities,  of  T^pre  especially,  were  also  from 
thia  time  onwards,  miul  the  first  century  of  our  «>, 
in  ohnulatiQii  among  the  Jews.  Under  ttie  Ptolemioi 
%yptian  money  circulated  freely  since  it  was  abo  on 
the  Phoenician  standard.  In  passing  under  the  rule 
of  the  Seleucids  (198  b.c.),  the  Jews  became  familiar 
with  their  silver  currency  on  the  Attic  stsndairf,  based 
on  the  drachm,  which  at  tlus  period  weighed  c.  63  grs.. 
and  was  worth  about  lOd. ;  100  diBohms  went  to  the 
mina,  and  6000  to  the  silver  takat  (c  £260). 
numerous  sums  of  money  in  the  two  books  of  Maccabees 
are  to  be  calculated  on  this  basin.  From  Josephna" 
aooonnt  of  the  revenues  of  ^tod,  and  wTnilfiy  en  trio, 
it  appears  Uiat  a  silver  talent  of  the  ocHMnmnt 

^  The  yjnt  hitlwrto  cnmnt  (Ms  HDB  U.  419.  EBl  ir.  ooL  44441. 
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nKGnidaa  iamMB  was  noknicd  u  Hie  equiTalent  of 
10,000  Seleadd-Attie  dTBduna. 

pndet  Simon  Maooabseus  Uie  Jews  first  hegan  to 
coin  copper  money,  for  the  Bo-oalled  "  Maooabjean  '* 
silver  shekels  really  belong  to  the  years  of  the  firat 
revolt  against  the  Romans  (A.D.  66-70).  This  copper 
ooinaKe  was  oontinued  by  the  Hasmonean  prinoes,  i>y 
the  Hentds,  and  hy  the  Roman  procuratora  (see  Hiu, 
Brit.  Mtts.  Cat.,  "  Ooins  of  Paketine  "). 

The  coins  circulating  in  Palestine  in  NT  times  were 
of  several  denominations  and  of  varied  provfflianoe. 
The  only  gold  coin  was  the  aureus  of  the  Roman 
emperon,  at  this  time  practically  equivalent  to  our 
sovoeisn.  It  was  equal  to  25  of  the  popular  silver 
coin,  toe  denarius,  the  "  penny "  of  our  versions 
(Hi.  202,  22i9,  etc.)  and  wortii  about  9\d.  In  ordinary 
usage  it  was  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  drachm 
(Uc  IBs,  "  piece  of  money,"  Ac.  lOig).  From  Tyre 
came  shekels,  or  tetradraohnu,  on  the  old  standaid, 
by  which  alone,  as  the  "  sacred  "  shekel,  the  Temple 
dnee  could  be  paid,  and  of  which  30  "  pieces  "  were 
the  prioe  of  our  Lord's  betrayal  (c/.  Mt.  I724-27). 

Cn  copper  coins  we  find  in  the  goepeb  (a)  the 
Mwrnon  (Mt.  IO39.  U.  126),  worth  about  %eL,  (b)  the 
bodranteB,  Ihe  Roman  mtadrana  (Ht.  636),  worth  abont 
id. — both  are  rendered  "  farthing  "  in  our  versions — 
and  (c)  t^e  Inrfon,  the  widow^  "  mite  "  (BIk.  I243. 
2I2),  worth  about  Ad. 

In  the  gospels,  finally,  we  have  mention  of  larger 
Bums  of  money,  the  pouiid  or  mina  (Lk.  I9i3ff.)  and 
tiie  talent  (lit.  1824).  The  mina  was  now  the  equivalttit 
of  100  dMiarii,  or  4  anni,  m  £4  steriing.  llie  silrtt 
talent  of  60  micas,  or  6000  denarii,  on  the  same  Iwht 
standard,  would  thus  repwent  £240  (so  RVm..  Mt. 
I824).  Josephus,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  reckons 
with  a  tal^t,  on  the  heavy  standard,  of  10,000 
Selemod-Attia  drsohms,  equivalent  to  12,000  of  the 
loweored  dmariiuKlrBefanifl  of  his  day*  whiofa  TepneaA 
a  sam  of  neariy  £480.  The  rahie.  at  the  British  mint 
price,  of  the  oorresponding  gold  t^ent,  takm  aa  eqtul 
to  126  Roman  ponnds  (see  above),  works  out  at  £5124. 
In  all  such  equations  of  anct«it  mon^  with  our  own 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rtai  value  of  all  the 
dcnominaticHu,  <u  tealtd  by  Uteir  purcMasinff  power  in 
the  partieolar  pniod  under  leriew,  was  Mvenil  times 
greater  tlum  tiieir  nominal  value  aa  expressed  in 
poondB,  shillingB,  and  pence,  ^bi  onr  Lord's  day  a 
oenaiiiis  (0^)  was  the  wage  of  an  agrionltaral  labonrer 
(Hi.  203&},  who  txh4»y  oommands  four  to  aiz  times 
as  muoh. 

T.  SffUoDiofTliiw.  nsJnrUiGUeiidar 

The  Bnn  and  ib,e  moon  are  the  nniveraal  thne 
measnreB,  and  were  leoc^poised  as  such  hv  tbe  Hebrews 
(Gen.  I14).  The  measures  thus  provided  are  primarily 
die  day,  uie  month,  and  the  year. 

1.  Iw  Da]r.~The  day  was  ^e  smallest  definite 
measure  of  tame  in  OT  tunes,  and  was  reckoned  from 
sunset  to  soneet,  a  mirvival  of  the  onoe  predominant 
position  of  the  moon  among  tho  Semites.  The  length 
of  the  day  in  Palestine,  in  the  sense  of  the  period  of 
daylieht,  varied  with  the  seasons,  ranging  from  about 
144  hooTs  at  the  summer  to  Of  hours  at  the  wintra 
solstice.  In  this  sense  the  day  was  properly  divided 
into  three  parts :  morning,  noontide,  and  eretdng. 
The  night  was  similariy  but  more  ezaetly  divided  into 
thne  watches,  a  tenn  of  militc^  origin  (c/.  Jg.  7i9. 
"the  nuddle  wat4^")-  In  NT  times  the  Roman 
divMBon  into  four  watches  began  to  be  introdnoed 
(see  Hfc.  1835), 


Hie  division  of  the  day  into  hours,  numbered  from 
sunrise,  is  also  first  met  with  in  the  NT.  The  hour 
was  not  a  fixed  quantity,  hut  tiie  twelfth  part  (Jn.  II9) 
of  the  period  of  daylight,  varying,  thesefere,  with  the 
season  from  70  to  50  minutes. 

2.  The  Month  and  the  Week. — The  Hebrew  months 
were  true  lunar  months  or  "  moons,"  and  began  with 
the  day  at  the  beginning  of  which,  soon  after  sunset,  tiie 
new  moon  was  fint  observed.  The  length  of  a  lunation 
being  29  days,  12  hours  and  some  minutes,  the  interval 
betwc<»i  one  observation  and  another  was  in  some 
months  29  days,  in  otheis  30.  By  what  method  and 
by  what  authority  the  beginning  of  each  month  was 
determined  in  the  pre-exilio  penod  is  unknown.  In 
the  first  centorics  of  our  era,  however,  and  doubtless 
for  some  centuries  previously,  elaborate  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Sanhedrin  for  hearing  and  testing 
the  witnesses  claiming  to  have  seen  the  new  moon 
on  the  expry  of  the  29th  day.  If  it  had  not  been 
seen  on  this,  the  evening  and  b^inning  of  the  30th  day, 
the  following  day  was  declared  to  be  the  first  of  the 
new  month,  since  it  was  well  known  Uiat  no  lunation 
period  could  exceed  30  days. 

In  the  OT  the  months  are  indicated  in  three  ways  : 
(a)  By  the  old  Canaanite  names  (known  also  from 
Phcenioian  inscriptions),  of  which,  however,  only  four 
have  been  preserved  in  the  OT.  These  are  Abib,  lit. 
the  month  of  "  ripening  ears" — the  Passover  month 
oorresponding  to  Niaan  of  the  later  nomenolature 
(Ex.  134,  Dt.  I61,  etc)~Ziv  (1  K.  61,37),  EttlSnim 
(A.  82),  and  Bui  (*&.  638).  (b)  By  numbeis.  the 
first,  second,  month,  etc.,  beginnii^  in  spring  with 
N&ian.  (c)  By  adaptations  of  the  Babylonian  names, 
which  appear  in  writings  subeequent  to  the  Exile  {e.g. 
Neh.  li,  2i,  Est^  3?,  89,  Zeoh.  7i).  The  following  table 
gives  these  names  as  found  in  later  Jewish  writings, 
with  the  corresponding  months  <^  our  calendar,  be- 
ginning with  the  firet  month  of  the  Bal^kmian  year. 
The  older  Chnaanite  name  is  added  in  parentheBss. 

The  Noma  ef  the  Mtmtha  ef  JewtahYear 

\.  T^san  (Abib)  oorresponding  to  March-April 

2.  lyyar(ZiT)  „  April-May 

3.  Sivan  „  May-June 

4.  Tauunnz  „  June-July 

5.  Ab  „  July-Aug. 
ft.  MijX  „  Aug.-Sept 

7.  Tiahri  (Ethsnim)  „  Sept-Oot. 

8.  Marcheehvan  (Bui)  .,  Oct-Nov. 

9.  Kislev  M  Nov. -Deo. 

10.  Tebeth  »  Deo.-Jan. 

11.  Shebat  „  Jan.-Feb. 

12.  Adar  „  Feb.-Maroh 

The  intercalary  month  was  named  Adar  II,  and 
always  contained  29  days. 

The  origin  of  the  week  of  seven  days  is  still  obsoura 
Probably  it  originated  in  a  division  of  the  month 
oorrespondii^  to  the  four  phases  of  the  moon  (see  on 
Sabbath,  pa  lOlf.).  However  this  may  be,  from  the 
eariiest  period  of  which  we  have  record  the  week  had 
already,  among  the  Hebrews,  become  a  measure  of 
time  independent  alike  of  the  month  and  of  the  year. 
The  days  of  the  week  were  known  only  by  numbers 
with  the  e»)e^on  of  the  seventh  or  Sabbath  ;  from 
the  Qredc  period  onwards,  however,  the  sixth  day 
began  to  be  known  as  "  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  ' 
(Judith  86  and  more  definitely  Mk.  I642,  RV  "  the 
Preparation,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  sabbath  "). 

8.  The  TeaTi^The  Jewish  year  is  known  as  * 
Innisolar  year  from  the  faot  that  while,  •>  m  bav* 
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seen,  the  months  were  lunar  months,  Cheae  were 
periodiotUIy  adjusted  to  the  solar  year.  Whatever 
may  have  been  t^e  nature  of  the  Hebrew  year  before 
tiie  emergence  in  history  of  the  Hebrew  tiibes,  it  is 
oertain  that,  from  the  early  monarohy  onwaida,  the 
neoeosiiy  for  seouriiw  that  each  of  iho  three  agrioultural 
festivals  should  fail  at  the  approj«iate  season  oom- 
pelled  the  adoption  of  some  means  of  adjuating  the 
lunar  months  to  the  solar  year.  How  this  was  done 
under  the  monarohy  is  unJcnown.  When  evideooe 
beoomes  available — the  earUest  is  found  in  the  re- 
omtly  discovered  Jewish  papyri  of  the  fifth  oentury 
B.a  from  Elephantine — it  is  seen  that  its  adjnst- 
ment  prooeeded  on  purely  emnriial  lines.  When,  in 
the  course  of  the  month  preoeding  Abib  or  Misan  of  a 
particular  year,  it  became  apparent  that  the  barley 
harvest  would  not  be  rioe  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
month  (see  on  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  pp.  102f.), 
an  additional  montii  was  added  to  tho  year.  The  Paaa- 
over  month  tiiea  began  with  the  aeoond  ioUoving  now 
moon.  Eaoh  year,  it  appeals,  vas  oonsidflnd,  bo  to 
say,  on  its  own  merits,  as  opposed  to  the  later  system 
of  interoalation,  at  fixed  intervals,  of  t^iree  months  in 
eight  yeaiB,  or,  as  in  the  official  Jewish  calendar  of 
the  ^esent  day,  of  seven  months  in  nineteen  years.' 
Aflsnming  that  "  full "  months  of  30  davs  may  have 
TUied  in  number  from  fonr  to  u^t,  tiie  loDgth  of  ttie 
year  will  liave  wied  &om  362-^66  days  in  oidinaiy 
yeara— fte  normal  nomber  (tf  a  "  lunar  year  "  beibg 
3M  as  in  the  Iftxlem  oaleadar— 4o  861-^86  days  in 
years  of  thirteen  monttis. 

There  is  a  decided  cleavage  of  ojuiion  as  to  wbetber 
ttie  Hebrew  year  began  in  spnng  on  the  first  of  Abib 
(SiBin),  as  did  ttie  Bab^onian  year,  or  in  autumn 
Tith  the  month  Tishti  Among  an  agrioultural  people, 
the  cycle  of  whose  farm  operations  began  with  the 
late  autumn  rains,  the  latter  alternative  is  tbia  more 
probable.^  This  is  also  the  primd  facie  inferenoe  from 
the  wording  of  the  earliest  legislation,  aooording  to 
which  the  autumn  Feast  of  Ingathering  (or  Booths) 
fell  "  at  the  end  of  the  year  "  (Ex.  23i6, 34a2).  Before 
the  tail  of  the  monarohy,  however,  probably  under 
the  infloMice  of  Babylonia,  it  had  beoome  customary 
to  begin  the  New  Tear  in  spring  (Jer.  3632*).    It  u 

.sUos     to  tatoealate  a  tblrtmth  tnofOh  In 
li.;7.uidl»<rf  IbBerda  InNTtfcnSiirwM 
I  Pmboto  uuat  abnys  Si  ortar  tto  ivrinc 


also  possiUe  that  both  redbmings  existed  side  by  aide 
&om  on  earlier  period.  In  any  ease  the  devuoped 
festival  le^alation  of  the  Priests'  Code  rookona  the 
Passover  m<mth  (Abib-Nisan)  as  "  the  beginning  of 
months"  (Ex.  12s  and  pasaim).  The  presomably 
earlier  meUiod,  however,  peisisted,  and  indeed  still 
persists,  in  the  official  Jewish  calendar  of  td-day. 

Under  the  monarchy  events  were  dated  by  the 
r^nal  years  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  some  outstaading 
incident  (see  Am.  l  i).  In  the  Greek  period  we  first 
meet  with  a  real  era,  that  known  as  the  Seleucddan  era* 
which  began  in  Ctotober  312  b.o.  The  aathor  oS 
1  Mac,  however,  is  believed  to  oakmlato  his  dates 
from  the  sfnins  of  311  b.c. 

Utwatare.--I.-IIL  VOgbis  and  Heasons^F. 
Hultsch,  Qrvichi^che  vnd  RUmische  MOrdogie,  2nd  od. 
1882  (standard  work  on  this  subjeot,  but  now  antiquated 
in  parte) ;  W.  M.  FlindeiB  Petrie,  "  Weights  and 
Measures  "  in  EB  "  ;  fl.  Nissen,  "  Grieousche  n. 
Bnnisohe  Hetrologie,"  in  Ivan  MOUer's  HamBndi  d, 
AliertwnnoiaaeMchaSt* ;  G.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt,  Am 
ott&o&ulon.  Maaa-  und  Oaoic/Ua^atem,  1803,  also  "  Die 
hebr&bohen  Maase  "  in  Klio  xvi.  [19141,  34fifL  ;  G.  F. 
Hill,  "  Weights  and  Measures  "  in  EBi ;  A.  B.  S. 
Kennedy,  corresponding  article  in  HDB,  also  "  In- 
scribed Weights  from  Palestine,"  ET,  xxiv.  [Aog.-Sept. 
1913],  and  '^Hebrew  Wughta  and  Heasoras,"  .^um.  ef 
TfwUM.  cfihe  Victoria  Inatitute,  xlviL  [10151. 

IV.  MoiMy,--F.  W.  Madden,  Coinet^the  Jetott  1881, 
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Cj.  for  eaoh  section  the  relative  parts  of  the  standard 
woriEs  on  Hebrew  Anihnology  by  Komok  and  Ben- 
■mger. 
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THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

bt  the  editor 


Tax  0abj«ot  is  full  of  diffiotdtieB.  The  Biblioal  data 
taken  by  thenuelree  provide  no  eatiafaetory  chronology, 
ixtd  a  oompa risen  with  non-Biblioal  chronologies  proves 
tnat  at  taa^  points  the  Hebrew  statements  need  reoti- 
fioatiott.  Ilie  OT  leoords  are  often  vague  and  inde- 
finite. In  the  eadier  books  the  king  of  is 
lefwied  tonmidyas  the  Pharaoh,  witnont  anymdicit- 
tion  which  Phuaoh  is  Intended.  There  is  aooordingfy 
much  dispnte  as  to  the  idmtity  of  the  Pharaoh  <rf  tho 
Opprenioa  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  They  are 
aleo  inoonaistent.  Thus  in  the  caae  ot  the  two  king- 
doms, the  period  assigned  to  the  Idngs  of  Israel  from 
the  death  of  Solomon  to  the  destmotion  <d  Samaria  is 
about  eighteen  and  a  half  ^eozs  less  than  that  assigned 
to  the  kings  of  Jodah  within  the  same  limits.  The 
equalisation  of  the  two  by  the  interpolation  ot  inter- 
regna in  ^e  former  is  arbitrary  and  oonjeotural,  with 
DO  shred  of  evidence  to  support  it  The  fignree  also 
aasm  in  some  instanoes  to  nave  been  artificially  oon- 
stTBoted ;  e^.  40  and  its  multiples  play  a  oonsidei> 
aUe  part.  At  various  points  they  involve  serious 
improl  latulities,  not  to  aay  impossibilitieB.  The  most 
obvious  oaae  is  the  eztiaoidmaiy  leufcth  of  life  as- 
cribed to  the  antediluvians  (Glen.  6),  and  in  a  somewhat 
(ess  decree  their  suooessors  (Gen-  II10-32).  Bat  other 
ezampus  aie  to  be  found  in  the  patriarchal  history 
(p.  163).  So  far  as  Qen.  6,  II10-33  are  oonoemed,  we 
luive  aisa  to  reckon  with  the  serious  discrepancies 
betweea  MT,  Sam.,  and  IXX. 

When  we  take  ncoi-Biblical  souroea  Into  aooount, 
the  deficienoiee  of  the  OT  chronolog;^  become  still  more 
patent.  The  Assyrian  records  m  particular  are 
singularly  ezaot,  presenting  a  striking  oontrast  to 
the  OT.  They  show  that  the  statements  as  to  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  need  serious 
levinon.  Several  dat«e  are  definitely  fixed  hy  them, 
Uie  earliest  being  the  battle  of  Karkar  in  864  B.O., 
at  which  Ahab  is  said  to  have  beenpresent.  Unfor- 
tunately the  earlier  chronology  of  Sgypb  and  Baby- 
kmia  is  still  much  in  doubt. 

An  advanced  civilisation  had  been  reached  by  the 
time  at  whi(^  the  OT  places  the  Creation  of  Han.  It 
is  futile  to  attempt  any  determination  of  dates  till 
we  come  to  Abraham,  and  even  here  any  result  must 
be  very  uncertain.  According  to  the  Biblical  data 
64S  years  dapaed  between  the  Call  of  Abraham  and 
the  Exodus.  If  we  fix  the  Exodus  about  1230  b.o., 
in  the  reira  of  Mermptah  II,  we  should  get  1875  B.O. 
for  the  ^11  of  Abraham.  According  to  Gen.  14 
Abraltam  was  a  contemporary  of  Amraphel.  If  we 
can  rdy  on  this  synchronism,  which  is  very  preoarioua 
(pw  133),  and  U  Amn^el  is  to  be  identified  with  Ham- 
mutafat,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  if  we  fix 
Hammnnbi's  reign  as  2123-2081  b.o..  tiien  Almtham 
voold  be  in  Cmumu  abont  2100  bxj.,  and  the  period 


from  bis  Call  to  Herenptah  would  be  maoh  more  than 
645  years.  We  mi^t  ease  the  difficulty  by  shifting 
the  Exodus  back,  or  possibly  by  coming  <utwn  to  a 
lower  date  for  Hammurabi,  or  by  abandoning  the 
eynchroniem  erf  Gen.  14.  If,  however,  we  leoMnise 
uie  onoOTtainty  which  attaches  to  the  praiod  of  046 
years  and  to  tbia  narrative  in  Qea.  14,  we  ahaU  be 
forced  to  oonolude  that,  even  if  the  histoEfastty  <A 
Abraham  is  aooepted,  no  certainty  oan  be  fsU  with 
reference  to  his  date. 

The  date  of  the  Exodus  has  also  been  much  con- 
tested. It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  usual 
view  that  it  fell  in  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  (1328- 
1202),  in  the  reign  of  Merenptah  II  {1234-1214). 
still  seems  the  most  probable.  It  appeals  to  have 
taken  place  about  1^  B.O.  The  Pharaoh  trf  the 
Oppreesiai  would  be  Ramesee  IL  It  is  quite  nnoer- 
tam  how  long  the  leaidenoe  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt 
ksted. 

No  definite  conclusions  are  possible  as  to  the  period 
from  ^e  Exodus  to  Said,  beyond  the  general  statement 
that,  asanming  e.  1230  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  the 
period  lasted  about  two  hundred  years.  The  aoheme 
m  Jg.  has  been  artifloiaUy  constructed,  uid  we  must 
beware  erf  supposing  that  the  twelve  judges  stood  in 
lineal  suocession,  with  intervals  of  natioiul  apostasy 
and  oppression.  For  the  most  part  their  sphere  was 
restricted,  and  two  or  more  judges  may  have  flourished 
oontemporaneously.  No  attempt,  aooordingly,  is  Ihtb 
ma^  to  assign  dates. 

For  the  period  of  the  monarchy  we  are  much  better 
informed,  and  the  Assyrian  records  are  often  available 
to  correct  the  OT  figures.  Even  here,  however,  there 
is  a  margin  of  uncertainty.  A  good  deal  of  disonssion 
has  centred  about  the  narratives  of  the  return  under 
Cyrus,  and  the  w^  of  ISm  and  Nehomiah. 

The  opinion  of  soholan  is  divided  on  many  points, 
and  the  following  table  must  be  r^rded  as  often 
conjectural.  Reference  should  be  made  farther  to 
the  Introductions  to  the  Commentaries  on  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  and  to  the  articles  on  The 
Bi6tory  of  Israel,  The  Nations  Contemporary  with 
Israel,  The  Historical  Books  0$  the  OT,  and  Jewish 
History  from  the  Maccab^  to  the  Destrvetion  of 
Jeruaaltm, 

Hflbmr  HMoiy.  History  of  Other  Pwplas. 

BXL  «ia}-3oSt.  HMDiaiirabl  Mugot 

Bd>7lool». 
1300-1334.  KamOMB  H  Idng  of 

1234-1314.  Utnoptah  n,  king 
oIKgTpt. 

c  1330.  Th«  bodos  from 
teas. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH 


Bt  Dr.  J.  ESTLIN  OABPENTER 


Thi  or  opeDB  with  five  bookti  which  our  Englidi 
3ible  designat«e  "  hooks  of  Mosoa."  ^  The  titles  imich 
they  now  bear— like  Genesis  or  "  origin,"  Exodus  or 
"  deftattare  " — are  derived  ultimately  from  the  Greek 
▼osKAof  the  Jewish  Soriptnras.  The  books  were  known 
in  the  synagc^uet^  their  first  words:  thosGene^wae 
entitled  &rUhiik,  "  In  the  beginning."   Taken  to- 

Ether  they  formed  the  "  Five-fifths  of  the  T'oroA,"  or 
tw.  The  Greek  name  Pentateuch  expressed  this 
"  five- volume  "  arrangement.  As  the  Book  of  Joshua 
continues  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  Liraohtes  in 
Caaaao  after  the  death  <A  Moses,  and  has  been  com- 
piled out  of  documents  oontinuous  with  those  em- 
ployed in  the  preceding  books,  it  forms  a  natural  sequel 
to  them,  and  the  term  HextUewh  "  six-vohime,"  has 
been  coined  to  indicate  their  literary  and  historic  unity. 
1q  Uie  Jewish  arrangement  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
reckoned  in  the  eecond  division  of  the  Canon ;  it 
stands  at  the  bead  of  the  great  group  of  histories — 
Joshua,  Ju<k^  Samuel,  and  KiocB — which  were 
oiaaed  ms  "  the  Former  Pn^ihets,"  fbUowed  by  lauah, 
Jeremiah,  Ebekiel,  and  "  the  Twelve "  (Hosea  to 
UalacM),  known  as  "  the  Latter  Prophets  "  (p^  37f.). 
At  what  time  the  bocAs  at  the  Law  were  oivided  as 
they  have  desoended  to  us  ia  not  known  with  certainty. 
The  Pfoitateaoh  is  the  result  of  a  long  historical  process, 
the  last  stage  of  which  h«nps  with  Uie  labours  of  E^ra 
in  die  fifth  oentory  B.O.  There  is  good  reason  to  think 
thai  the  inchiaion  erf  Joshua  in  the  Canon  of  the 
prophetic  writings  was  not  efieoted  for  two  oenturies 
laier.« 

The  Hebrew  term  Torah  was  not  confined  to  positive 
commands  or  legal  ordinances.  In  it«  broad  sense  it 
denoted  "  teaohmg,"  such  as  parents  might  give  to 
their  children,  or  wise  men  to  the  young  who  were 
flntering  life.  It  was  applied  to  ^e  instructioD  im- 
parted prophets,  ana  the  direotions  with  which 
priests  settled  oifBcutt  disputes.  Sometimes  it  widens 
out  to  include  the  whole  field  of  what  we  might  call 
Bevelaticn ;  in  other  contexts  it  is  the  title  of  a  special 
collection  of  precepts.  As  the  general  name  (rf  the 
&nt  five  books  of  our  Bible  it  included  history  as  well 
•a  Iwslatioa:  it  summed  up  the  ancient  futh  of 
IstaeTin  the  Divine  purpose  of  the  oreati<m  of  the  world, 
the  making  of  man,  and  the  preparation  of  the  chosen 
people  to  be  the  oigans  of  truth  and  righteousness  for 
the  nations  of  ^e  earth.  And  as  Mosea  had  been  the 
(oonder  of  Israel's  religions  instituticms,  the  books 
which  recorded  the  saoved  traditions,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  laws  established  upon  them,  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  name ;  and  in  citing  "  the  Law  of 
Hoses  "  the  CSmnicler  jfmbably  refers  to  oar  Fenta- 

t  This  deMTtptlon  cuae  into  BnS'laiid  Uuoush  Trodnle'a  venkn 
of  the  PenUteodi.  and  ms  probably  dermdlrom  LuUm'b  tnns- 
Ulan.  whfadi  did  not  emptor  M)rotberUMDniiiiieilekltttleB.*'nnt 
BixA  ol  Wow."  uid  so  cm  to  the  Wth. 

-  Aa  Um  Book  ol  JcsAna  wlD  iMdn  MpuktenoUoe.  tUi  latio- 
dooltai  Is  limited  to  the  PentatMcb. 


teooh  and  implies  his  authonhip.  But  the  Chrooiolca 
are  among  the  latest  works  in  the  OX.  They  belcaig 
to  the  Grwtk  age  (p.  316),  and  thus  the  earliest  eztenuU 
testimcmy  to  Moses  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch 
only  meets  us  not  mn<di  less  than  a  Uiousand  years 
after  the  Exodus.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  rabbis ; 
it  was  the  boast  of  ttie  historian  Joeephiis  in  Pales- 
tine ;  it  was  the  assumption  of  the  cultivatod  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  Philo ;  and  it  passed  into  the  Christiaa 
Church  as  the  accepted  basis  of  the  entire  history  of 
revelation. 

But  the  books  themselves  contain  no  such  statement. 
Genesis  and  Leviticus  tell  us  nothing  of  their  authors. 
Exodus  briefiy  refers  certain  passages  to  Moses  (17r4, 
244,  34z7-2S).  NumbOTS  only  attnbotes  to  him  a  hat 
of  the  stages  of  the  Israehte  march  (332).  Two  ao- 
counta  are  given  in  Deuteronomy  of  the  writing  of 
"  this  law  "  (3I9-13  and  34-26),  which  is  thwi  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  iha  Levitee.  The  Law  thus 
said  to  have  been  recorded  is  clearly  limited  (444) 
to  "  the  testimonies,  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments  " 
assigned  to  the  last  year  of  Hoses*  life  in  the  land  of 
Hood.  These  "  statutes  and  judgments  "  apparently 
b^pn  in  12i  and  reach  a  solemn  oonclusifm  in  2616-19. 
Tl^  value  of  these  ascriptions  must  be  tested  by  such 
evidence  as  hishny  subsequently  may  provide.  The 
fact  that  they  apply  mly  to  certain  parte  <A  the  books 
is  in  itself  a  warning  ac^tinst  oreditiDg  Ifoses  with  the 
whole. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  our  era  the 
tradition  of  Mosaic  authorship  was  not  seriooBly  ques- 
tioned, though  some  obscure  sects  here  and  there 
raised  a  doubt  on  grounds  of  doctrine  or  usage.  The 
funous  Spanish  Rabbi  Ibn  Ezra  (a.d.  108a-1167)  was 
the  first  to  hint  in  veiled  language  at  the  existenoe  of 
passages  belonging  to  a  later  age.  The  immense 
mtellectual  energy  of  the  Renaissanoe  did  not  ne^eot 
the  Soripturee.  In  1620  Oarlstadt,  had  stuted 
in  1616  on  the  same  path  of  reform  as  Luther,  pointed 
out  that  the  stvle  of  narrative  after  the  death  of 
Moses  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  remained  unchanged,  and 
it  was  therefore  possible  that  Moses  was  not  the  author 
of  the  five  books  ascribed  to  him.  Luther,  who  felt 
himself  in  no  way  bound  by  the  Church  tradition 
about  Soriptnie,  asked  what  it  mattered  if  Moses  had 
not  himself  written  the  Pentateuch.  The  new  learning 
brought  various  critics,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
into  the  field,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  Thomas 
Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan  (1661),  and  Spinoza  in  the 
Tradatua  Thedopico-Politiau  (1671).  pointed  to 
numerous  indications  <^  poat-Hosaio  authorship  and 
chronological  embarrassment.  Neither  theokigian  nor 
philosopher,  however,  had  as  yet  hit  upon  any  clue 
by  which  the  ctmtente  of  the  Pentateuch  could  be 
analysed  into  their  constituent  parts.  In  1686  a 
Dutch  scholar,  Jean  le  Clero,  made  the  important 
observation  that  the  term  "  prophet  "a^bed  to 
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Abraham  in  Gen.  207  did  not  come  into  use  till  the 
time  <d  Sunuel  (1  S.  O9).  Ho  inferred,  therefore,  that 
the  Pentatendi  ocMild  not  have  assumed  ita  present 
form  till  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  and  snggeeted  that 
it  had  been  comiulod  &om  Tarious  doooments,  some 
of  wliich  might  have  been  written  even  before  Mosea, 
though  only  fragmonfa  had  been  preserved.  The 
probwtt  was  how  to  distinguish  such  mfferent  souroea. 
Two  generations  paased  before  a  clue  was  supplied. 
At  length  a  Fraich  phyddan,  Jean  Aatruo  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Catholic  by  religion  though  Huguenot  origin, 
niUikhed  anonymouafy  at  Brussels  a  httle  book  of 
Cmjicturta  on  Ongind  Documents  which  Mo»ea 
appears  to  have  employed  for  the  Composition  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  He  noticed  that  in  difl^ent  narrativee 
the  Deity  was  designated  by  difierent  names.  In 
some  r«aBBgeB  He  was  called  Klohim  (God),  in  others 
YHWH  (tlu  four  letters  of  the  saored  name  oliginally 
pronoonoed  Taluoeh,  represented  in  our  Engliui 
Tezsitm  by  "  the  Lord,"  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
word  read  in  its  place  and  anglicised,  through  the 
appUoation  of  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew  title  to  the 
original  oonaonante,  in  the  form  Jehovah),  On  this 
basis  he  distributed  the  contents  of  Genesis  into  two 
main  doonmenta,  tm  Elohim  narrative  A  and  a  Yahweh 
■tory  B,  which  ran  through  the  entire  book.  To  ibe 
EScmim  BOtuoe,  for  examjde,  be  asngned  the  stately 
aooouut  the  creation  (1-23),  followed  by  the  gene- 
alogy in  6 ;  its  ootmtorpart  in  24-4  opened  ihe  Yahweh 
dooument.  Ilio  story  of  the  Flood  was  oonipiled  from 
the  two  narrativee,  and  its  inoonsistencieB  wore  at 
once  ex]4ained.  If  in  619  Elohim  commanded  Noah 
to  take  one  pair  of  weh  kind  oi  animal  into  the  ark, 
iriiile  in  73  Yakwdi  wjoiiied  Noah  to  distingnish 
betwera  the  clean  and  the  andean,  it  was  clear  ^at 
two  independent  versitHia  had  been  combined.  In 
the  patriMchal  storiM  there  were  episodes  that  seemed 
to  fit  into  neither  of  these  two  great  groups.  The 
invasion  of  the  Jordan  valley  by  CSiedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  in  14,  the  attack  on  Shechem  in  ooaseqnenoe 
of  the  violation  of  IMnah  in  34.  the  Edomite  lists  in  36, 
with  some  shorter  passages  (ten  in  all),  were  referred 
to  separate  sources.  Astruo  did  not  carry  his  in- 
vestigations beyond  the  first  two  chapters  m  Ezodoa 
ByiBa  limitation  he  missed  the  real  key  to  the  diversity 
which  he  had  so  acutely  noticed.  His  results  were 
oonsequently  inoomjdeto.  later  acholxm  were  to  lay 
broad  and  oee^  the  foondations  of  OT  study,  but  ma 
initial  inqniiy  mto  the  oompositim  of  the  Pentatenoh 
owM  mort  to  Asteuo. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  snooessive  critical 
steps  by  which  the  modem  fiomtion  has  been  reached, 
but  a  few  words  may  be  said  oonooming  the  method 
of  composition,  of  which  the  Pentateuoh  presents  so 
oonspiouous  an  example.  The  later  boi^  d  Israel's 
national  history  show  similar  traoes  of  oomnlatum. 
Thus  Jg.  1 10&-15  reproduces  Jos.  I614-19  in  a  diffierent 
ocmtext  There  are  two  aooounts  of  the  origin  of 
the  mou&rohy  in  1  S. ;  there  are  in  the  same  way 
different  versions  of  the  rejection  Saul  David  is 
first  introduced  aa  a  lad,  too  young  to  be  summoned 
to  ibe  family  aaoriflce  (1  S.  I611),  bat  in  the  same 
(diapter  he  is  already  (x8)  a  "  migh^  man  of  valour 
and  a  man  of  war."  Hunly  these  descriptions  are 
drawn  from  separate  sonroes,  and  the  compiler  saw 
no  difficulty  in  potting  them  in  immediate  suooeesion, 
Somctimee  such  extracts  might  be  altered,  or  expanded, 
or  curtailed.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  ^ways 
monl;  he  chose  what  ae^ed  fittest  to  convey  his 
Ideas,  and  he  adapted  his  materials  to  suit  his  own 
'X>noeptionB  of  rehgions  truth.    Of  this  practice  a 


conspicuous  illustraticm  is  afforded  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicies  compared  with  the  earlier  Books  ot  'Ksnm. 
They  teU  the  stOTy  of  David  uid  his  aucoesstns  in  the 
monarohy  at  Jerusalem  in  the  light  ot  the  jhitii  and 
practice  of  the  Ornok  ago  to  which  the  author  belowed. 
The  forms  ot  worship  which  he  kuew  were  of  tSiie* 
honoured  antiquity.  He  supposed  them  to  have  been 
observed  by  the  pious  kitus  of  the  past ;  and  he 
depicted  David  aim  Hezekian  as  types  of  the  devout 
obserronoe  <tf  his  own  time.  Statements  of  the  older 
books  are  transferred  to  his  own  pages,  sometimes  in 
long  passages  word  for  word,  sometuoes  with  important 
modifications  or  additions.  In  this  way  later  works 
are  built  up  oa  earlier,  and  the  examination  of  other 
literatures  shows  that  this  practice  was  not  confined 
to  Israel  "  When  we  compare  the  Arabic  historians 
with  one  another,"  saya  I^f.  A.  A.  Be  van,*  "we 
find  that  they  differ  precisely  aa  the  Book  of 
CSuKHiioles  di&rs  tiom.  Samuel  and  Kings.  Some- 
times the  same  passage,  extnuiing  over  several  pages, 
appears  in  two  or  more  authors,  but  in  such 
cases  we  almost  universally  find  a  certain  number  of 
varianta  At  other  times,  particularly  in  the  later 
Arabic  historiana,  we  oome  upcn  what  may  be  oalled 
patchwork  nuratives,  consisting  of  short  paasaoes 
borrowed  (with  or  without  modification)  from  oldci 
woA»  and  fitted  together  by  the  compilet,  who,  of 
course,  usually  interspeisee  remarks  of  his  own." 
Similar  methods  may  be  observed  in  the  literature  of 
India,  for  example  in  the  saooessive  nana<»vas  of  the 
eaily  life  of  Gotuna  tlie  Buddha,  while  thedevelopanent 
<k  numerous  works  oi  saored  law  presents  conegponding 
features^  The  atody  of  the  first  three  Qo^efc  shows 
that  IUdd  methods  wore  adopted  by  the  primiUTe  Evan- 
gelisto  (pp.  672-678).  lArse  portions  of  Jf art  are  remo- 
duced  mLuke  ;  very  neany  the  wh<^  is  represented  in 
Matthew.  But  Luke  and  Matthew  have  both  employed 
an  additional  source,  whidi,  however,  they  treat  in 
their  own  way,  sometimes  preserving  its  -rery  wccda 
with  care,  sometimes  transposing,  mom^ring^  omitting, 
adding,  creating  fresh  otmnexionB  and  imparting  new 
meanings.  Varioos  materials  may  thus  be  welded 
into  a  sin^  whole.  Of  this  proocss  a  remaxkaUe 
instance  is  afforded  in  the  eaiiy  Christian  Qiuroh  by 
the  Diatessaroa  of  Tatian.  Bom  in  the  East,  probably 
beyfmd  the  Tigris,  and  educated  in  the  Greek  leaniing, 
he  was  converted  to  Christanity  and  veat  to  Roma. 
There  he  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  some  time  before  aa 
152,  and  thence  he  returned  at  a  later  date  to  the  East 
For  the  use  <^  tiie  dmrohes  he  draw  dp  »  kind  of 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  gamed  ihe  name 
Diatessarm,  "  by  Four,"  and  was  widely  snpk^ed 
instead  of  the  "  separate  "  books.  In  a  general  sense 
its  literary  foundation  was  the  Fourth  Qoepel,  firom 
which  its  opming  and  closing  pasBajges  weie  taken. 
Bnt  the  attempt  to  ooroUne  the  dinuuit  nutstiab 
led  inevitably  to  transpositiciiB  and  amalgamations, 
which  sometimes  left  iiuKmgmitieB  unconcealed.  From 
such  a  product  the  sections  bel<Higiiig  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  could  be  eliminated  with  little  difficolty.  Bat 
no  analysis  of  the  rest  could  reaidi  more  than  tentative 
resulta  In  this  case,  however,  we  possess  the 
"  separate  "  Gospels  independency,  and  can  traoe  the 
use  which  has  beMi  made  of  ■each.  In  dealing  with 
the  P«itatench  that  aid  £aib  us.  On  tbe  other  haod, 
the  grounds  for  resolving  it  into  definite  gionps  at 
narrative  and  law  are  far  more  numennu  aod  detasivia. 
The  modem  vieWt  which  distribates  it  into  four  mam 
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doonments,  pwente  it,  in  fsot,  as  the  DiatowMon  of 

the  or. 

It  ifl  BomatimeB  sappoeed  that  this  dintrihataoa  de- 
fwda  ezolnsively  upon  the  use  of  different  words, 
ootaUy  on  the  varymg  ocoorreaoe  of  the  two  Divine 
names  to  which  Astruo  was  the  first  to  oall  attention. 
Thus  the  distinguished  Egvptdogist,  H.  Edou&rd 
NaviDe,  writes  of  "  the  jAilologioal  analysis  on  which 
TBBts  entirely  the  theory  of  the  varioofl  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch."  ^  Snob  an  assertion  entirely  overlooks  the 
luge  masB  of  evidence  of  other  kinds,  whioh  constitutes 
the  real  foundatatoi  of  the  whole  argument.  It  oannot 
be  too  often  re^ieated  that  the  primary  oonsideratioiis 
an  not  ttngolitto  at  all  They  arise  oat  of  inooosist- 
enaiea  in  etatenwitB  of  fact ;  tJbey  an  based  on  divert 
genciee  in  the  presentation  of  the  events  and  institutaons 
MaDgiii^  to  tbe  Hosaio  age  ;  they  an  oonoemed  with 
inoongrmtieB  in  le^slatim  whioh  oannot  be  referred  to 
one  i£ia)a  hand.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  differences, 
when  they  aie  oompaied  together,  aie  seen  to  be  aooom- 
pamed  varietiea  of  ezpiesirion,  whioh  tend  in  their 
tmn  to  nil  into  groups.  Certain  leading  ideas  an 
oonohed  again  and  again  in  leourring  f  ormnle.  And 
ia  psoBQgoB  iriiioh  may  for  other  reasons  b^  suspected 
aa  oomposite,  the  usage  of  words  may  become  a  valu- 
able aid  in  analysis.  But  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  elemental  grounds  of  the  resolatioii 
of  the  Pentateuch  into  its  tour  main  oonatitu^ts  do 
not  lie  in  language ;  tliey  are  to  be  found  in  the  diver- 
sitiea  (rf  sacoed  tradition  and  of  religious  enactment,  and 
are  eoofinned  bjr  tike  witaeas  oS  sobseqaent  hisbny. 

A  few  instanoes  most  suffice  to  illustrate  the  diffi- 
ooky  of  ascribing  the  aocooots  of  the  incidents  of  the 
Mosaic  age  to  the  gna,t  leader  himBeU,  In  Ihe  setUe- 
ment  ct  Israel  in  ^ypt  they  wen  ^|*oed  as  ehepherds 
in  the  laod  of  Goahui  (Geo.  4737^  Then,  aoo(»aingly, 
iriwn  the  flagaes  oat,  tJit^  an  TuufioGted  1^  the 
ffies  iriucb  swann  in  the  hooses  ol  the  EgypuUM 
(Ex.  Ssa).  and  the  hail  whioh  desdates  the  on^ 
throD^ODt  Xigypt  does  not  touch  them  (926).  But 
a  seoood  repneoentation  depicts  them  as  located  among 
the  Egyptians ;  and  when  thicA:  darkness  covered  the 
land  for  three  days,  so  that  no  one  could  move,  the 
ehOdna  ot  Iraael  had  light  in  their  dwellings  (Ex. 
1021-33)1  Bbnded  in  tlus  manner  with  the  native 
popnlafaion  all  around  tiiem,  and  even  in  their  own 
homes,  they  wen  able  to  secure  jewels  of  gold  and  silver 
with  irixion  to  start  upon  their  way  (Ex.  Ssif., 
Ill— 3):  Sc»ne:imcs  ^e  same  narrative  contains  quite 
different  details.  When  the  twelve  spies  are  s^t  to 
explore  Canaan  (Nu.  ISii),  they  traverse  the  whole 
length  ot  tbe  country  from  south  to  north,  as  far  as 
the  pus  known  aa  "  Vbe  entering  in  of  Hamath." 
"Bat  the  next  vene  desoribes  them  as  making  a  freah 
start ;  tjiOT  only  get  as  lar  as  Bebrui  and  the  adjacent 
valley  of  BBhool,  when  they  cut  down  a  huge  duster 
of  grapee,  whioh  they  cany  book,  with  pwnegranates 
and  6gB,  to  Moses  ^  Kadeeh  (366^,  about  fifty  miles 
•oath  of  Beezsheba,  the  other  narrative  oonducting  them 
•till  further  sooth  to  the  wildeiness  (rf  Patau,  wiiwoe 
thev  had  started  {1326a). 

A  "iTnilT  ofHulMnation  of  different  narratives  may 
be  discerned  in  the  account  of  the  rebeQion  of  Korah, 
Dathao,  and  Abiram  in  No.  16.  Korah  the  Levite 
is  the  leader  ol  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  prinoes  of  the 
oongie|gntioD,  men  of  renown,"  who  protest  against 
tiia  le&ioDS  leaderriiip  of  Moses  and  Aaicai ;  Dathan 
and  AtMimm  beloig  to  the  tribe  of  Renben,  and  head  a 
nvtrft  against  tbe  secular  authority  <rf  Moses.  Even 
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Prol.  Orr  admits  that "  there  an  traoes  in  the  namtire 
of  hoo  movements."  ^  They  have  beMi  imperfectly 
combined,  for  Korah's  party  an  first  ol  all  swallowed 
up  with  the  followers  01  Dathan  and  Abiram  (33),  and 
are  afterwards  devoured  by  the  saored  fire  whi<dt 
oomes  forth  from  tbo  entrance  of  the  tent  oi  Tnfmting 

!3S).  Hie  signiflcanoe  tbe  faot  that  in  the  ntroapem 
I>t.  116)  Dathan  ai^  Abiram  alone  an  mentitmed, 
and  Korah  is  ignored,  will  become  apparent  henafter. 

Once  mon  there  is  a  remarkable  myergeooa  between 
tbe  accounts  of  tbe  making  of  the  AA  in  Ex.  azid  Dt, 
la  Dt.  10,  after  the  first  sojourn  of  Moses  00  tbs 
mount,  Mul  the  fracture  of  the  strae  tablets  ci  the 
covenant,  Moses  is  dinoted  to  out  two  new  tablets  sod 
make  an  ark  in  which  ^y  may  be  preserved,  llie 
reoital  oontinuee :  "  So  I  made  an  uk  of  acacia  wood, 
and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first." 
He  reaaoends  the  mount,  the  tablets  are  Divinely 
inscribed,  and  the  stoiy  concludes  (5) :  "  And  I  turned 
and  came  down  from  the  mount,  simI  put  the  tabUs 
in  the  atk  whioh  I  had  made  ;  and  there  they  be  as 
Yahweh  commanded  me."  The  narrative  of  Exodus 
gives  a  o<miT4etefy  different  npmsentation.  Before 
UkB  first  tablets  have  been  entmsted  to  him,  Moses 
receives  elaborate  instrootions  for  tbe  imparation  of 
the  Ark  (Ex.  2O10-21),  into  which  he  is  to  put  the 
"  testimony  "  which  will  be  delivered  to  him.  These 
directions  are  carried  out  by  Bezalel  (37i),  and  on 
New  Yen's  Day  in  the  second  year  Hoses  put  ^ 
"testimony"  into  the  Aik  (4O20).  It  is  imponiUe 
to  soppow  that  these  two  stonss  osn  have  beea 
written  by  the  same  hand.  Tha  namUve  of  Dt., 
however,  plainly  depends  on  that  in  Ex.  84l-4,  as  the 
following  parallels  show : 

Ex.  S4.  I>T.  10 

I    AM    TallVtll  mU    unto  1  At  ItirLl  tiim:  Yahireh  said 

KsMarHsw  Um  two  tiblw  ci  unto  me.  Ilew  th<s:  two  t«bka 

rtoMilkiB  aato  Uw  tat ;  (*r  >t<jiii:  iik-e  untj>  the  urst.  wd 
<-i>t!i6  MP  Iti  mc  to  the  mOontk 
uid  make  tbee  &&  &rk  of  wood, 

ud  I  will  write  aptn  Um  2  Audi  will  write  on  the  Ubies 

taWB  ttte  wonls  whlcb  were  on  the  words  tlmt  were  on  tbe  lint 

tbo    tint    tables  whleb   ttioa  iAhln  whii-h  thou  bmkeat,  and 

bnlnat  .  .  ■  thuu  nhaM  i>iit  tUein  in  tbe  atk, 

4  And  be  bewed  two  tftbles  .i  s^>  I         &u  ark  ot  »cada 

o(  rtcne  Bke  unto  tbe  first  .  .  .  w<n>d.  aud  hewed  two  tablea  €l 

kBd  he  wmt  np  into  Mount  eUma  Uke  unto  the  flat,  aad 

Mnni  .  .  .  ud  UjOl  In  his  band  went  up  into  tbe  mount  Mvmc 

two  tabka  ol  atone.  the  two  tablea  in  mine  band. 

Why  is  all  mentitm  of  the  Ark  omitted  in  Ex.  34  7 
No  doubt  it  stood  there  oripnally,  for  why  should  tt 
have  been  inserted  in  Dt.  10  ?  It  has  apparently  been 
removed  from  the  eariior  story  to  moke  room  for  the 
very  different  description  of  Beaialers  Ark.  In  the 
procese  of  compilation  they  ooold  no  kogar  be  allowed 
to  stand  side  by  side. 

Bezalel's  Ark  is  plaoed  in  an  elaborate  structure 
named  "  the  dwelling  "  (Ex.  259).*  Upon  the  Aik  is 
laid  a  goklen  slab  (26i7)  bearing  two  cherubim  with 
outspread  wings,  protecting  the  *  testimony  "  within. 
It  was  the  sdemu  seat  aom  which  Yahweh  would 
oondesoend  to  meet  and  speak  (RV  "  oommone ") 
with  Moses  (2622).  Tbe  dwelling  which  enshrined  it 
was  plaoed  in  the  centre  of  the  oomp,  with  the  twelve 
tribes  surrounding  it,  three  on  a  side,  Judah  taking 
the  load  upon  the  east  (Nu.  2).  It  scmietiines  also 
bears  the  name  "  tent  of  meeting,"  as  in  the  chapter 
just  cited,  or  the  two  an  combined,  "  dwelling  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  "  (Ex.  4O2).  But  of  this  tent  wo  an 
told  (Ex.  33?)  that  Moses  used  to  pitch  it  outside  tbo 
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oamp  at  a  diatanoe  from  it.*  And  a  very  difleient 
piotare  is  given  of  the  august  oommum<m  of  the  great 
leader  wiui  Yahweh.  Whea  Moaoa  had  entered 
it,  a  pillar  of  cload  oame  down  in  the 
of  tite  distant  people,  and  stood  at  the  opening, 
and  Bpoke  with  aim.  Such  Divine  oonverse,  "  iaoo 
to  taoa  ai  a  man  tpeake^  unto  his  taaad"  is 
leootded  in  Nn.  1125,  I25,  and  at  a  similar  meeting 
Joshua  reoeivee  his  chaj^  (Dt  31141,33}.  It  is 
alleged,  indeed,  that  "going  out  from  the  camp" 
means  ooming  into  the  op&a  space  in  the  oeutre  where 
the  sanotoaiy  stood.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
qoite  inoonaiBtent  with  the  stoiy  of  the  seventy  eldera 
(No.  11).  two  <rf  wluMD  did  not  go  oat  to  ^  tent» 
but  remained  in  the  oamp  (24-30),  to  which  Mbaes  and 
the  ptophetio  company  return.  These  reproaentations 
oauiot  De  harmonued,  and  belong  to  difiemit  oonoep* 
tions  of  tlie  sanctuary  in  the  wildemess. 

In  the  tent  of  meeting  the  young  Joshua  used  to 
miniBteT,  remaining  in  it  when  Moses  went  back  into 
the  oamp  (Ex.  33tx),  Vvk  the  dwelling,  howerer,  very 
elaborate  proviBion  was  made.  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  solemnly  oraiBDorated  to  the  ministry  (Lev.  8), 
and  at  a  later  stage  the  Levites  were  set  apart  for  Uw 
Service  of  the  sanotuaiy  (No.  8),  bat  they  were  for- 
bidden to  approach  the  altar  or  perform  jraiestly  func- 
tions voider  pain  of  death  (Nu.  I82-7).  The  Deutero- 
uomio  oode,  however^  which  is  aaawned  in  Pentateuohal 
(^ronology  to  the  last  year  ot  Moece'  life,  lecognises 
no  such  distinctiim.  '  The  priests,  the  Levitea " 
(i.e.  iibe  Levitical  priests),  "  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi " 
(DU  I81),  possess  equal  rights ;  all  are  alike  entitled 

to  stand  to  minister  in  the  name  of  Yahweh."  A 
country  Levite  coming  up  to  the  central  sanctuary, 
"  the  place  which  YaJbweb  shall  choose  "  (t.e.  Jeru- 
salem), shall  have  the  full  privilege  c£  the  altar,  like 
those  iriio  already  "  stand  there  befon  YahwA  ** 
(Db,  18cf.).  They  will  have  no  territorial  mainte* 
nanoe,  they  will  live  by  the  altar-dues  (Dt  ISif.), 
w^oh  in  Nu.  I820  are  reserved  for  the  pneets  altaie. 
More  startling  still  is  the  contrast  with  the  repeated 
commendation  ot  the  poor  Levitea  to  the  householder's 
goodwill  (Dt.  1212,18-19,  etc.).  So  far  from  having 
no  inheritaooe  (Dt.  18a),  they  are  promised,  in  the 
very  same  year  of  Moaea'  lifis,  the  ample  mdowment 
<rf  lorty-eigat  cities  witii  their  surrounding  pastuie- 
landa  (No.  35i-6).  How  can  such  diversities  of  re- 
ligious institutions  and  legislative  enactment  be 
ascribed  to  a  single  founder  ? 

The  records  ofHosee'  activity  thus  present  different 
ooQoeptions  ci  histoiio  fact  and  of  provision  for 
the  futore.  A  little  attentim  to  thur  langutwe 
farther  reveals  striking  varieties  of  termiDolorar.  The 
"  sanctuary  "  which  is  to  be  provided  for  Yidkweh 

iEx.  266  and  twelve  other  passages),  Dt.  never  names, 
t  constitutes  a  place  for  Yahweh  to  dwell  in,  and  is 
called  the  "  dwelling."  This  term  Dt.  ignores.  For 
one  group  of  narratives  the  sacred  mountain  bears 
the  name  of  Sinai ;  Dt,  always  prefers  the  name 
Hoieb.  The  middle  books  describe  the  organisation 
of  the  people  under  the  name  "  congregation  "  ;  they 
are  divided  into  "  tribes"  {matteh),  whose  chiefs  are 
"  princes."  For  Dt.  the  nation  forma  an  "  assembly,** 
ocmstituted,  indeed,  out  of  tribes,  designated  by  a 
different  word  (ah&tui),  who  are  led  by  "  heads  "  and 
"  elders."  These  ohaagee  of  vocabulary  are  not  hap- 
hazard. Tbey  aooompany  contnated  ocmceptlona  o{ 
specific  arrangemmtB  which  are  attoibnted  to  the  same 

1  1^  c«reful  reader  will  doUm  thktltlabetedMeribed  m  some- 
{hlnt  iMnllte  sad  well  known.  Bot  MOonUng  to  Ex.  W-40  it 
MS  tM  to  IM  nSOB. 


historic  and  geographic  situatitm.  Thus  in  the  plains 
vi  Moab  moviskHi  is  made  twice  over  for  dtns  of 
reingB  in  tue  ftdlowing  terma: 


No.  8fi9-*4- 


unto 


Dl.  191-3. 
I  When  Tkhweb  ttur  Ood  rttsT 


10  Speak  unto  U»  mt  oO  the  natiao   wbon  had 


Hoeea  mr  .. 

dilldien  erf   _  _  _ 

them.  When  to  pMi  trnt  Jordui  utd  tbon  suoceedoM  (hem, 

into  the  lud  of  Canau).  11  then  dweUertln  their  hDa«9..Sthpii 


and  mt  nnta  Ysbwvb  thr  God  ^yeth 


re  Bbftli  appoint  dtles  to  be  tbal%  aepanto  three 

 _  ;  _  TOO,  that  the  tbee  In  Ito  1 

muularer  which  _  kQleth 


dtlea  ot  refuge  (or 

rer  which  kiiieui     „  _ 

^8oa   unwItUnslr   may   flee  thee  to  poeaeae 


_    ..ttoe  t<» 

midst  or  Uir  land. 


anr  irtilob  Yahweh  thy  Qod  strMli 


uilther,   12  And  the  dtlee  ehaU  prepaie  Uiee  the  war.  and  dlHde 

be  uuto  you  (or  refuge  bom  the  borden  of  thy  land,  wbich 

tvenger:  that  the  manalayer  Tahweb  thy  Qod  ca»eth  thee 

not  tmtfl  be  stand  before  to  InlMrit,  Into  three  paits,  that 


tba 

'It- 
dtles  of  refuge. 


Ua  70a 


■iiiiilnsi    nisr  1km 


The  careful  reader  of  the  laws  tiinfl  introduoed  will 
notice  a  luge  number  <^  differences  ot  langoagsi.  1^ 
opening  formula  in  No.,  "  Speak  .  .  .  and  say," 
oocuTB  twenty  times  in  Lev.-NtL,  but  never  onoe  in 
Db  The  desitmattcm  "  land  of  Canaan  **  is  frequent 
in  LeT.-No.  ^nrteen  times) ;  it  is  replaced  in  the 
DeatemuMnio  code  bv  various  ciroumlocuticHis,  suoh 
as  "  tiie  land  which  Yahweh  thy  God  giveth  thee  to 
possess  it,"  eto.  The  law  in  Nil  calls  the  cities  "  dtiea 
of  refuge,"  a  title  which  DL  peisistently  ignores. 
From  the  rest  cA  the  passage  (3510-34)  various  phrases 
of  repeated  occurrence  in  Lev.-Nu.,  such  as  "  ooQ- 
gregatitm,"  "  high  priest,"  "  anointed  wittt  the  holy 
oU,  "  strai^r  and  sojourner,"  "  statute  ot  jodg- 
ment,"  "  throu^out  vour  generations,"  and  otiwn, 
have  all  vani^ied.  In  Nu.  we  ruul  "  killeth  any  peison 
unwittingly " ;  Dt.  writes  "  killeth  his  neiniboor 
unawares,  and  hated  him  not  in  time  past,*'  laving 
stress  on  the  enmity  (194,ii).  Why  should  these  uws 
have  been  oompoeed  m  such  different  terms  in  tiie  last 
year  of  Sfoses'  old  age  7  These  variatioiis  of  langnage 
are  found  to  ohanoterise  groups  of  enaotmenta  asso- 
ciated with  no  leaa  marked  variaticMU  of  social  de- 
velopment and  religiotis  ideaa.  It  has  been  zeoently 
suggested  that  Moees  originally  wrote  on  clay  tablets 
simOar  to  those  which  were  discovered  at  Tell  el- 
Amama  on  the  Nile  (in  1887),  containing  r^rts  frmn 
govenwus  ol  Btlesbnian  oities  to  the  aoveniKix  of 
Ef^rpt  in  cuneiform  charaoter  (u  561  These  tablata, 
it  18  supposed,  were  carried  to  wtbyion  by  tiie  exilear 
and  wore  translated  by  Ezra  some  nine  bundled  yean 
after  Moses  inscribed  them  into  the  vemaonlar  Araxueao 
of  his  day.  This  translation  was  then,  at  Jerusalem, 
tranalatea  again  into  the  language  wbitA  we  know  as 
olasiacal  Hebrew,  the  apeeoh  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
How  under  such  oirctimstanoee  can  it  be  imagined  tiiat 
these  regular  variations  of  diction  should  have  been  so 
oaiefuUv  preserved  T  Once  more  it  must  be  remem- 
bered tnat  the  "  philological  azgnment "  only  emerges 
into  signifioance  when  it  is  fouiu  to  aooompany  div«r- 
gent  representatitms  of  fact. 

The  Key  to  the  most  immediately  important  of  thoae 
divergencies  lies  in  Ex.  62-8.  Astmc  had  already  Itinted 
that  two  main  documents  might  be  traced  throo^  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  one  empEiying  the  Divine  name 
Elohim,  the  other  Yahweh.  Had  he  pursued  his  rp- 
searchea  a  little  further,  he  might  have  discerned  a 
reason  for  this  nanarkable  facC  For  the  writer  oi 
Ex.  63f.  tolls  us  that  "  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  am  Yahweh,  and  I  appeared  onto 
Abmham,  tmto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jaoob  as  SI  Shaddai 
(God  Almighty),  but  by  My  name  Yahweh  I  was  not 
known  to  them."  This  passage  makes  two  dear 
statements.   In  revealing  Himself  as  Yahweh,  Gk>d 

declarsa  that  B»  had  betfi  niilmcrn^      UHhem  id 
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Israel  hy  Uiat  name;  oa  the  other  band.  He  had 
diackned  HiuoBelf  as  E3  Shaddal  Two  Rooh  self- 
cUadoeims  are  nooided.  the  fint  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
I7i)»  the  Beoond  to  Jaoob  (36ii).  The  oorreeptrnding 
annoonoement  to  Isaac  has  not  been  preeerred.  On 
tile  oUier  band,  auoh  declarations  as  that  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  16?),  "  I  am  Y&hweh,  that  brought  thee  OQt  of 
Ur  <rf  the  OialdeeB,"  or  to  Jaoob  (2813),  "  I  am  Yahweh, 
the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac," 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  tile  writer  of  Ex.  63, 
oslfiSB  he  omtradioted  himself.  Behind  the  patriarobi 
■timd  the  dim  figures  of  an  older  time,  so  that  the 
worship  of  Yabw^  can  be  carried  back  to  the  immediate 
dcfioendants  of  Adam — "  Then  began  men  to  call  apon 
the  name  of  Yahweh  "  (Qen.  426). 

Here  are  differont  oonoeptioos  of  the  history  of 
revelation,  which  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  plea 
that  th«  Hebrew  text  is  nnoertain,  and  tiiat  the  Greek 
aod  otha  aueient  venfaxis  sometimes  show  vanatioaa 
of  nsaoeu  Were  these  no  otiier  indepexideiit  in^oa- 
timB  m  Btatentents  ol  oiionmstaooe,  in  records  of 
events,  in  reUgioas  ideas  and  practice,  these  divendties 
woold  undoubtedly  possefle  greater  weight.  But  the 
most  cautious  acholars  have  pointed  out  how  many 
oonsidaratifws  need  attention  in  estimating  their 
vafau.   Sometimes  a  ooimst  introdnoes  a  Tsriaticm 

J[tiit«  aocMentoUy ;  sometimes  a  transistor  has  a  {ne- 
erenoe  for  one  name  over  another,  or  freely  reproduces 
the  original  without  rigid  adherence  to  uniform  rules. 
Henoe  the  late  I)r.  Driver  warned  the  student  that, 
before  a  variant  in  the  Greek  or  other  version  can  be 
r^aided  as  casting  doubt  upon  our  Hebrew  text, 
"  it  must  be  riiown,  or  at  least  made  reasonably  prob- 
abfe,  (1)  that  the  variant  k  not  due  to  a  paraphrase 
or  loose  xendering  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  or  to 
aa  error  of  a  transcriber,  bat  that  it  really  depends 
upon  a  various  reading  in  tba  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  the 
tramlator;  and  (2)  uiat  this  varions  reading  in  the 
Hebrew  has  substantial  claims  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Maasoretio  text,  as  being  th©  original  reading  of  the 
Hebrew "  *  Dr.  Skimier  hss  proved,  hy  a  careful 
oranpuiaon  of  the  Samaritan  text  of  denesis  with 
the  Hebrew,  that  white  tiie;^  agree  ui  tiie  Divine 
names  over  three  hundred  times,  they  only  differ 
in  nine.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  believed  to 
be  old«^  than  300  b.c.  ;  it  thus  precedes  the  Greek 
vcTBioa,  which  was  begun  in  the  next  century.  The 
result  is  signifioanU  It  means,"  says  Dr.  Skinner, 
"  tlHtt  tlnoqe^  two  independent  lines  at  desoent  tiie 
DiviDe  names  in  GtfiesiB  have  been  transmitted  with 
pimeticaQy  no  variation."  ■ 

The  azgoment  founded  on  the  respective  oooutienoes 
of  the  namefi  E3f4iim,  £1  Shaddai,  Yahweh  in  Genesis 
is,  however,  onfy  one  item  in  a  much  more  compre- 
h^uive  list.  Aroond  these  terms  are  groujted  mani- 
fold ii^ietitions,  inoongnudes,  diMrepuunes,  which 
beoome  intelUgible  as  boob  as  they  are  referred  to 
different  docnmonte.  Thus  the  narrative  of  the 
ereatioD  in  Gen.  l-i^a  is  at  once  disoriminated  from 
the  story  of  Eden  which  foUows,  In  the  first,  mankind 
are  created  by  Elohim  in  two  sexes  on  the  sixth  day, 
as  the  ohmuc  of  the  whoU  prooess  of  bringing  into 
being  the  heavMis  and  the  earth.  The  order  <»  pro- 
dnction  in  the  seomd  paya  no  heed  to  what  preoedes. 
A  aii^  man  is  formed 'tqr  Yahweh  out  of  the  dnst 
opoD  the  giDimd  before  ai^  gnan  tiimg  had  i^ipeand.* 
1  Manriwv     tte  OT.  Mh  M..  p.  £S,  wtteie  refemiOM  to  ds- 

a  The  DMme  ]fanm  *»  0m««i>,  leii.  p.  117.  Btndmta  will 
flrMl  bi  tU*  cantol  tnattae  an  ezha»tlTB  reply  to  the  ftmuMats 

^  f^b'wi^ka^M  a^ue^Ur.uUed  thenune  Elohim  in  order 


A  garden  is  planted,  and  he  is  placed  there  to 
keep  it.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds 
of  the  ur  arc  vroue^t  suooeasiToly  out  of  the  same 
ground,  but  none  is  a  fit  mate  for  him.  The  history 
of  early  man  thus  opened  is  continued  with  the  aoooant 
of  the  fitst  sin  and  its  issue.  A  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  primitive  civilisation  (Gen.  4)  leads  to 
an  account  of  the  Flood.  The  descendants  ot  Noah 
are  dispersed,  and  the  ori^n  of  diveisitiee  of  language 
is  explained,  and  the  writer  passes  to  the  traditioas 
of  the  patriarchal  ^e.  Abram  builds  altars  to  Yahweh 
and  calls  on  His  name  (Gen.  128,  13i8,  2I33),  uid 
Yahwoh  makes  a  covenant  witii  him  (15i8).  Isaac 
follows  his  father's  example  at  Beersheba  (2625) ; 
Jacob  rocognisee  Yahweh's  presence  at  Bethel  (28i6). 
Here  ia  a  succession  of  stories  repeated  from  ^nention 
to  generation,  linked  in  local  association  with  altars, 
pillars,  wells,  and  sacred  trees,  and  penetrated  with 
the  belief  that  the  simide  wcnship  of  Yahweh  had  been 
IsraotEsod  from  immemorial  antiqoity.  To  this  group 
modem  oritioism  has  affixed  the  designati<m  J 
(Jehovah). 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  traces  of  a  docnment, 
conceived  on  the  theory  of  Ex.  62!.,  that  the  Divine 
name  Y^weh  was  first  made  known  to  Hoses.  For 
example,  after  the  statement  in  Gea  fls  that  "  Noah 
founagraoe  in  the  eyes  of  FafttoeA,"  we  read  in  9  that 
Noah  was  a  righteous  man  and  walked  with  Mahim. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  relate  how  the  earth  had  become 
fall  of  violence,  and  Elohim  proposed  to  destroy  sU 
flesh  upon  it.  The  story  runs  parallel  with  Yahweh's 
grief  over  human  wickedness,  and  His  intention  to 
Hot  out  man  and  beast  and  creeping  thing  (65-7). 
But  Noah  and  his  family  are  to  be  saved,  and  while  one 
writer  in  the  name  of  Eloldm  directs  him  to  take  two 
of  each  sort  of  living  thing  into  the  ai^  (619),  the 
other  narratee  Yahweh's  command  that  he  shall  dis- 
criminate between  clean  and  unclean,  taking  seven 
pairs  of  the  former  (73).  We  are  plainly  on  the  track 
of  two  Versions  of  the  story,  not  set  side  by  side  like 
the  narratives  of  tho  creation  of  man,  bat  blended 
together  in  one  oontinnoos  account  The  careful 
render  will  nottoe  how  the  vooabnlary  changes  in 
SQOoesdve  seotttnu,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


Elohim 

EloUm.  Oi3.a9.  716.  Sis- 
All  flesh.  611,13.17. 715.31. 817. 
Destror,  Sii.!?. 
15>e  flood.  «i7. 76.  _ 
Mo  (Heb.  oaM)  in.  In. 
Thou  ftDd  thr  eons,  eta.  M, 
7>3. 8i6,iS.* 
uitla  and  female,  ftig.  7i6. 


Tabwsh 

Evorr  IlTlnn  Qilng.  74«.  _ 
j^^^mVmTBA.)  S7. 74» 

Shoo  sad  2rttEr  1 


U»ii>  »Bd  hb  fenuM  (Bsb. 
**  mea  and  hta  wife  "),  7«.> 


So  identllr 


A  laige  number  of  other  instances  may  easily  be 
colleotoa  linking  the  EloWm  story  with  Gen.  l-24a 
and  91-17,  It  will  bo  observed  that  it  begins  with  a 
title  (69) :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  NotOL** 
The  same  title  is  found  in  0i,  idiiah  looks  back  to 
24a,  whore  it  is  reasonably  oonjectured  that  the  phrase 
"  these  are  the  generations  "  (toledfidtk)  "  of  the  heaven 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created  "  originally 
stood  at  the  head  of  li.  Similar  titles  are  found  ui 
lOi,  1110,27,  25i2,i9,  3fli.o.  373a;  a  solitary 
instance  occurs  later  in  Nn.  3i.*  Theypoint  to  a  oon- 
tinnocs  docnment  running  through  the  wnole  al  Genesia, 
and  oonstitating  its  literarrfomidation  as  It  now  stands. 
Vaxt  of  it  is  east  in  genraJo^  form,  as  in  6,  II10-37* 

1  In  79,  the  Samaritan,  the  Taramn  and  the  Vnltats  lead 
yahwoh. "  no  donbt  righUy  "  IDriTW). 
i  m77.  tbephraHBWenwduetotheoompller. 
■  In/V.  "  male  and  Mnale"  aa  tnSi?.  u  acalna  bannoaWnc 
touch. 


Sir  fa  Uw  pteeeding  stwr. 


*  Etaewhm  ooly  In  Butb  4i8  and  1  Ctu  leg- 
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881-30.  Sometimes  it  expands  into  impoxtuit  eeo* 
tions  of  Divine  promiae,  as  in  9t-t7  or  17.  Theee  two 
panagee  oontain  announoomente  of  a  covenant  oouchod 
in  pandlel  terms,  with  a  number  of  diAtinotive  phraseB 
whioh  reappear  in  Ex.  62-8.  With  the  help  of  these 
and  other  links  a  narrative  amounting  roughly  to  about 
a  quarter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  be  separated 
out.  It  proves  to  be  a  rapid  summary  of  the  nistory 
of  the  human  race  from  ite  creation,  whioh  gradually 
oanows  down  to  the  family  of  Jacob,  and  bringB  the 
venerable  patriaroh  with  his  descendants  into  Egypt. 
There  they  increase  and  multiply  (Ex.  I7),  but  are 
oppressed  with  rigorous  service  (I13),  tiU  Moses  brinss 
them  the  promise  of  liberation  in  the  name  of  Yahweh 
(62-9).  Great  judgments  will  accompany  their  de- 
liverance, and  wiU  lead  to  a  solemn  act  of  Divine 
adoption,  when  Yahw^  will  take  laiacl  for  a  people 
•Dd  will  be  to  them  a  God  (c/.  Gen.  I??.  Ex.  2O4S. 
Lev.  II45,  2233.  2538,  26i2,45,  Nu.  154t).  This  is 
realised  by  the  estaUishment  of  the  sacred  Dwelling 
and  the  worship  of  which  it  is  tho  hallowed  scene.  The 
sequeJ  relates  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  gift  of 
the  land  once  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
wUoti  oaiiieB  tho  story  <mi  into  the  Book  ot  Joshua. 
&iaBmu<di  as  this  contains  the  i^latiraiB  <rf  the 
AarMuo  priesthood,  it  is  des^n^ied  by  the  symbol  P. 

When  the  toUdhStk  aeotions  have  been  removed  from 
Genesis,  there  still  remain  numerous  duplicates,  which 
oannot  all  be  ascribed  to  the  writer  who  employs  the 
name  Yahwoh.  Por  instance,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  allusions  (Gen.  ITao  [P],  I611  FJJ,  2I17J  to  the 
meaning  of  Isnmael  ("  God  hears ' ).  In  this  last 
paasa^  the  designation  EL<^um  appeaia  But  the 
Btyh  IS  not  that  of  tho  t^edhoth  book.  A  similar  set  of 
tlu«e  plays  on  the  si^iificance  of  Isaac  ("  he  laughs  ") 
may  be  seen  in  I717TP],  I812  [J],  and  216,  once  more 
following  fSohim.  Does  P  thus  repeat  itaetf?  It 
is  haidly  likely,  for  none  of  its  oharaoteristio  formula 
oocnr  in  these  oonnezionB.  and  it  presets  Elohim  as 
oommmiioating  with  the  leoipientB  (d  revelation 
directly,  without  the  mediation  of  aogeb.  The  diffi< 
nilty  vanishes  after  the  careful  study  of  Ex.  311-15. 
Here  is  another  account  of  the  self-disclosure  of  the 
Deity  in  tho  character  of  Yahweh,  a  counterpart  of 
that  in  62.  Each  passage  describes  Him  as  the  God 
a<  tin  forebthers  of  the  people,  and  each  entrusts 
Hows  with,  the  dnty  ot  demanding  penniMion  trom 
niazw^  tot  tbo  deputore  of  the  uraelites.  Each 
thus  looks  at  the  same  time  back  through  the  genera- 
tkitui  d  the  past  and  forward  to  the  achievements  of 
the  futore.  To  this  second  dwument,  founded  on 
the  view  that  revelation  was  progressive  and  the 
sacred  name  Yahweh  was  first  imparted  to  Moses,  the 
pasaageci  in  Omens  inooogruoas  with  the  ioledhdth 
book  may  be  provisioiiaJly  ascribed.  In  cuirent 
nomenclature  it  is  known  as  E  (Elohim).  It  first 
appeal*  at  any  length  in  Gen.  2O1-17,  thot^  there  is 
some  reason  tor  beUeving  that  it  may  be  traced  in 
pasaages  in  16  (see  the  analysis  in  the  Oxford  Bexa- 
teack,  or  in  Skinner's  Oenms  in  ICC,  p.  277).  Other 
extracts  may  be  seen  in  2I8-21  and  221-13  (in  11 
FoAukA  seems  to  have  been  inserted  to  prepare  for 
X5-18 ;  the  Syriac  retains  Elohim),  and  m  laiige 
poitions  of  the  story  of  Joseph.  J  and  E  arc,  how- 
ever, BO  similar  in  style,  and  are  frequently  interwoven 
so  closely,  that  their  separation  is  often  a  matter  ot 
difficulty,  and  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  analysts 
can  only  reach  probable  results. 

The  first  four  books  of  ihe  Pentateuch  tn^  thus  be 
resolved  into  three  main  doooments,  P,  J,  and  E. 
Their  ocmibination  into  a  united  nanatiTe  has  invc^ved 


variooi  uuall  modifioations  at  tto  hands  of  nMoertw 

editors,  and  Hbay  have  no  doabt  eadi  ot  tbem  taken 

up  into  themselves  elements  of  various  dates.  To  P 
belongs  the  great  mass  of  legi^tdon  in  the  middle 
books— euoh  as  Ex.  25-30,  35-40— the  whole  of  Lev., 
and  the  greater  part  of  Nu.  But  Dt.  (D)  brings  with 
it  freeJi  problems.  It  opens  with  a  discourse  ox  retro- 
speot  (l6-3),  which  appears  to  omtain  allusions  to 
both  J  and  E.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  lefarenee  to 
the  story  of  the  spies  (I23-38).  it  igoores  the  dementa 
in  No.  13  now  asoribod  to  P.  The  great  sermons 
which  introduce  the  code  in  12-26  are,  a^ain,  fall  erf 
references  to  J  and  E,  but  they  oootam  no  dear 
references  to  P.  It  has  already  been  shown,  for 
instance,  that  the  aooount  of  the  making  of  the  Ark 
(Dt  IO1-5)  is  incc»)Bistent  with  that  in  Ex.  37i^ 
which  bektngs  to  P.  In  the  Deutenmomio  legisbttins 
ala^amoonttrft^lawBin  Blx.  2023-23  is  reprodnoed, 
often  wiib  signifioant  modifications  uid  enveloped 
witli  hortatory  eloquence.  But  the  student  looks  in 
vain  for  allusions  to  the  oharaoteristio  institutions  of 
the  Dwelling  and  its  service.  Parallel  laws,  aa  has 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  are 
coached  in  different  fdiraseology  and  rest  upon  dif- 
ferent social  arrangements,  though  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  issued  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Hie 
recurring  phrases  of  the  Deuteionomio  oratory  are 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  narratives  or  the 
legifdation  of  P.  They  appear  repeatedly  in  the  midst 
of  materials  which  may  be  traced  back  to  J  and  E ; 
they  show  no  dear  acquaintance  wHk  the  literacy 
features  any  more  than  with  the  historic  renreaenUr 
tiouB  of  the  Priestly  Code.  If  Dt  IO22  reckons  tbe 
fathers  who  went  down  into  Egypt  at  seventy — the 
figure  also  given  by  P  in  Gen.  4627  and  Ex.  Is — it 
immediately  adds  a  oompariscm  of  their  increase  to 
the  stars  {ef.  Gen.  I65.  22i7,  264,  Ex.  32i3  [J  and 
"E]).  The  number  may  well  have  been  borrowed 
inoependentty  by  both  r  and  D  from  eariiei  tnditioB. 
The  RBoeral  result  of  sueh  investigatiow  is  to  vindiaBte 
f<n  Dt  a  separate  uid  distanot  Jdaoe  fai  the  sacnd 
literature  now  oombined  in  oar  I^ntateaoh,  niiiah 
tiins  represents  the  xadoa  of  foor  sepaimte  worin — 
P,  J.  E.  D. 

But  how  did  these  works  come  into  existence,  and 
bow  were  they  united  7  Only  the  briefest  answen 
oan  be  given  to  these  qaeetitnu.  Uie  pocevailiog  view  ' 
has  been  naobed  throoofa  Uw  laboors  ol  a  long  setiee 
of  scholaiB,  led  by  Graf  (in  two  essays  published  at  the 
close  of  1865).  Kuenen  (1860-70),  and  Wellhausen 
(1S76).  Their  investigations  lie  behind  aU  the  most 
recent  commentariee ;  they  are  adopted  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  treatment  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  Israel  in  dictionaries  and  eDcyclopeecoaA  at  hrane  and 
abroad ;  and  they  load  to  the  result  thai  the  Priestly 
Code,  though  it  opens  the  Book  of  Genasis  and  sup- 
pUes  the  framework  into  whioh  the  other  documents 
have  been  fitted,  is  nevertheless  the  latest  of  thnn  all. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  some  ot  the  narrative 
porticMis  of  D  rest  upon  J  and  E ;  it  is  therefore  later 
than  those  documents  (whether  sepuately  or  in  00m- 
bination  need  not  now  be  asked).  Ite  independenoe 
of  P  implies  that  it  tit  least  made  no  use  ot  that  pert 
ooUeotion,  and  that  fact  suggests  the  inquiry  whewiM 
it  had  really  been  oomi»led  mten  D  was  written.  The 
answer  depends  on  tho  stotr  of  the  religiooa  institn* 
tions  whictk  thev  respective^  ordain.  Attentioa  has 
already  been  called  to  the  striking  disorepanoy  between 
the  i^pilati<HiB  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  Dt  aul  the 
Books  of  Ezodofl  and  Numbers  (P).  It  can  Iwd^ 
be  supposed  that  the  atringmt  nuM  vhidi  foriMe  i 
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the  Leritee  to  mhuater  at  the  altar,  and  reserved  the 
right  of  aaorifioe  to  tiie  Aaronio  prieBthood,  oonld  have 
been  leland  by  a  later  legiilation.  Nor  oonld  the 
ampfe  prtmaon  iriiiidi  P  layi  down  tor  the  priestly 
mamtenaiwe  have  been  permitted  to  lapse  into  the 
■wisgrn  alknranoe  which  leads  D  again  and  again  to 
ootmoend  the  poor  Lovite  to  the  honsehokler'B  good- 
viUL  The  oalnidar  of  the  feasts  in  Dt.  16  leqoiies 
the  atteodaooe  of  aU  male  Israehtes  three  times  a  year 
si  the  idace  which  Yahweh  shall  obooae,  for  the  feasts 
of  nnleftvened  bread,  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast 
of  booths.  With  tlw  first  of  these  is  associated  the 
pasBOrerf  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  month  AUb 
^ar-month),  when  the  com  was  ripening  in  the  spring.* 
Bat  Ps  list  adds  two  other  "  holy  oonvooaticHU.  On 
the  first  day  of  tbe  seventh  month  is  a  "  memorial 
of  blowing  ot  tnunpetB,"  and  on  the  tenth  is  the  "  day 
ti  atoDBment "  (Lev.  ^24,27!^  This  last  is  described 
irith  Kie«t  fnhwss  in  hsv.  Iflu  Its  deep  mmifioance 
QaoBBd  U  to  be  known  in  later  tunss  a*  "  Tbe  Day." 
The  preaoribed  oSsrings  are  enumerated  in  No.  207^11, 
Is  not  the  entire  onuasian  of  tiiis  rite  in  D  a  sign  that 
the  DBnteroDomio  legislator  was  onaoqaainted  with 
it  T  By  saoh  lines  m  leasooing  the  ooDolosion  was 
grsdnaUir  reached  that,  whatever  might  be  the  antt- 
qoity  of  difEerent  elenwnts  in  the  saoiifioial  praotice 
of  P,  the  literary  torm  raven  to  its  legislatitm  marked 
a  later  eta^  in  tbe  development  of  laraers  onltus  and 
the  organisation  of  its  ministry.  The  oonstttoent 
docomenta  of  tbe  Pentateuch  may,  then,  be  ranged 
in  the  foUowing  chronological  order — J  and  E.  D,  P. 
1b  it  poenUe  to  ascertain  under  what  oonditions  ^y 
•uooeeaiTely  appealed  T 

The  dfMmments  J  and  E  contain  no  leoord  of  tbe 
dmunstanoee  under  which  they  were  compiled,  nor 
dees  history  suggest  any  specific  occasion  for  their 
pabtioatiiXL  The  stodent  is  therefore  thrown  back 
opon  their  internal  evidence.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Tepnaentflitions  of  the  patriarchal  age  rest  upon 
legends  and  traditjMis,  often  connected  with  particular 
i^red  spots,  lliere  are  snatcEea  ot  ancient  song, 
there  am  springs — half  proverlH  half  poem — in  wbioo 
long  ofaaBTvaiHoD  of  national  anl  taibal  dieumBtanoes 
has  been  condensed.  The  writers  are  not  oonoemed 
with  history  in  our  modem  sense ;  they  love  to  recite 
tlw  stories  of  ancient  time,  told  and  retold  for  genera- 
tions priests  at  ancient  sanotnaries,  hy  warriors 
racuid  the  camp-fitee,  or  by  shepherds  at  the  wells. 
Socli  nsrrstives  were  not  always  on  the  same  plane 
of  religioaB  thoogbt.  Some  luve  tbe  character  of 
antiqae  folklore ;  some  breathe  the  loftier  spirit  of  a 
later  day.  When  Abraham  pleads  with  Yahweh  as 
"  the  Jodge  of  bU  the  earth  (Qen.  I825),  it  is  plain 
that  the  author  has  a  more  exalted  view  erf  the  Deity 
than  that  implied  in  the  strange  tale  that  Yahweh 
met  Hoses  in  an  inn  CD  bis  way  back  to  Egvpt  and 
■oogjit  to  kill  him  (Ex.  424).  Materials  of  different 
SOBS  and  Talms  aie  tiras  blraded,  and  it  is  probable 
wb(  both  the  original  docnments  known  as  J  and  E 
tccrivcd  additions  or  expansiona  after  their  first  com- 
position. Both  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  a^, 
however,  look  forward  to  tbe  subsequent  occupation 
of  Osnaan  by  tbe  twelve  tribes,  and  both  treat  them  as 
coosMtutjng  a  national  unit.  Bat  no  snob  conception 
wpeazsitttiieueofthe  Jodgei.  It  was  tbe  mmaioby 
Windi  first  welded  them  into  one  people.  The  empire 
created  by  David  and  transmitted  to  Solomon  was 
rnoodly  deeoribed  in  later  days  as  extending  from  the 
Eii]ihim«e8  to  the  border  of  Egypt  (1  K  42i).  Sodi 

 tte  ideal  boundaries  <rf  Israel's  power ;  Abj  on 
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announced  already  in  (Jen.  15i8  as  Yahweh's  covenant- 
gift  to  Abraham's  seed  (J) ;  they  are  promised  in  the 
wilderoeaB  to  the  tribes  upon  the  nuueb  (Ex.  2331, 
In  like  manner  the  Uessmg  on  Judah  (Gen.  49»-to, 
inoonxnated  in  J)  presupposes  the  estaUishment  (rf 
the  Davidic  kingdom  (Skiniter,  GoiMU,  in  ICO,  p^  600). 
while  the  description  of  Abraham  as  a  "  prophet 
(Gen.  2O7,  E)  and  the  grand  ntteranoe  of  MoseSr 
"  woold  God  that  all  Yahweh's  people  were  pronhets  " 
(No.  II 29),  belong  to  the  age  whion  followed  the  rise 
of  prophecy  in  tM  days  of  Samuel  (cf.  1  S.  O9).  We 
are  thoB  led  to  tbe  period  (rf  the  eany  monarohy  for 
tbe  oomposition  of  toe  two  great  collections  of  tradi- 
tions J  and  E.  The  brief  k^gislation  which  they  con- 
tain— the  covenant  words  of  J  (Ex.  34io-27)  and  the 
Book  of  Judgments  in  E  (Ex.  21-23>— both  imply 
cfKiditi<His  of  agricultural  settlement,  and  preaonbe 
three  feasts  in  ctmnexion  with  the  seascms  m  annual 
produce ;  while  J'a  demand  (Ex.  3426,  apporeniljr 
adopted  editorially  into  23x9,  E)  reocwnises  a  permanent 
sanctuaiy  ("  tbe  bouse  at  Yahweh ")  instead  of  a 
wandering  tent.  The  raoblem  of  determining  the 
relati<m  between  J  and  E  is  more  difiScnlt.  Both  are 
penetrated  by  the  same  conviction  of  a  Divine  porpose 
m  bistoiy;  but  whereas  J  starts  with  the  origm  <A 
ibo  human  race  and  gradually  narrows  bis  view  tp 
tlie  line  Ot  Abraham.  Iraac,  md  Jacob,  tbo  flnt  certain 
traoee  of  E  are  to  be  detected  not  earlier  than  Gen. 
16.  E  may,  it  is  true,  have  described  Abraham's 
origin  beyond  the  Euphrates,  for  in  Jos.  243  he  de- 
clare* tliat  the  forefathers  beyond  the  river  were 
idolaton ;  tbe  wives  of  Jacob  accordingly  briu;  their 
"  strange  gods  **  with  them  (Gen.  352-4),  E  thus 
reoognisea  three  stages  <A  relinous  development,  the 
second  being  the  £i<dum-worBhip  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  third  the  manifestation  of  Eltdiim  oy  tbe  new 
name  Yahweh  to  Moeee  (Ex.  313-15).  This  implies 
a  more  definite  reflection  on  the  progress  of  revelation 
than  is  evinced  by  J,  who  assumes  that  the  saored 
designation  bad  been  known  from  the  eaiiiCBt  times. 
In  view  of  the  lees  anthropomorirfiia  character  of  E's 
reimsentatkms  of  the  deity,  and  the  possibility  Uiat 
its  anther  was  aoquainted  with  J's  oollection  of  the 
traditimis,  it  is  usual  to  suppose  that  J  was  the  first 
to  take  written  shape.  And  the  importance  which  its 
original  author  attached  to  Hobnm,  the  part  played 
by  Judah  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  other  indications, 
support  the  view  that  it  was  produced  in  tbe  kino^m 
of  Judah.  What  may  be  called  the  first  diaft  of  Oe 
gioat  8t<n7  from  the  first  man  to  the  settlement  of 
the  tribes  in  Canaan  was  probabiT  compiled  in  the 
eariy  monanh^,  moet  likely  in  the  nintii  oentuiy. 
Simple  and  tmef  in  its  primitive  shape,  it  seems  to 
have  received  expansiona  and  additi<»ia  adapting  it 
to  the  higher  forma  of  tbon^t.  In  the  first  part  of 
^  next  oentuiy,  in  the  midit  trf  growing  wealth  and 
national  proepenty,  the  writer  designated  by  the  Bvmbol 
B  retold  the  story  of  the  patriarohs  and  the  Mosaic 
age,  in  the  northern  monarchy  of  Ephraim.  He  too 
loved  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  of  providential  guid- 
ance, and  a  large  part  of  the  adventures  of  the  great 
tribe-father  Joseph  is  due  to  him.  His  work  probably 
pieooded  the  first  books  of  literary  prophecy  whion 
have  come  down  to  us  from  Amos  and  Hosea ;  but 
the  allusions  in  their  disooorssB  are  too  vague  to  enable 
us  to  affirm  that  they  wore  aoquaintefT  with  eitiier 
document.  Of  the  catastrophe  which  overthrew  the 
northern  kin^om  in  722  B.a  B  oontams  no  hint.  The 
Asqrrian  pcnl  is  not  yet  in  view.  Like  J,  E  also  seema 
to  have  contained  diflorent  deposits  of  religioaB  tiadi* 
tion.  Mid  to  have  been  enriched  with  fieah  materials, 
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drawn  ifOniblT  from  diffierDni  gioa^  ot  sanotoary 
lore.  Before  long,  it  would  mpear,  it  was  propoeea 
to  oombine  the  two  rooitals.  J  naturally  led  the  way, 
vid  portions  of  E  (often  much  mutilated)  wen  in- 
serted in  In  the  process  of  harmonising  the  two 
dooumonts  some  diBcropancies.  no  doubt,  were  pruned 
away.  But  suffioietiit  were  left  to  reveal  the  tect  d 
^loir  union,  even  in  oases  where  the  texture  ot  the 
nanative  is  so  oloeely  knit  that  its  analysis  can  only 
be  tentative.* 

To  distinguish  the  additions  to  J  and  to  E  and 
tho  work  of  the  Rcdootor,  W,  is  oooeBsanly  a  task 
of  great  dolicacv ;  bat  that  such  additions  liave  been 
made  can  luudly  bo  doubted.  The  editor's  hand  is 
pWnly  to  be  ttaoed,  for  instance,  in  Gen.  22i4-i8. 
This  amalgamation  must  have  been  efEeoted  before  the 
oompositioD  of  ^e  Book  of  Dentoronomy — i.e.  some 
time  prior  to  621  B.C.  Dt.  (D)  opens  with  a  discourse 
attributed  to  Moees  in  the  land  of  Moab  after  the 
con q nest  of  Sihmi,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og, 
king  of  Baahaa  This  briefly  recites  tho  incidents  of 
the  journeys  from  Horeb,  and,  like  a  subsequent 
discourse  ooooeming  the  eventa  at  the  saoied  moun- 
tain (9f.),  it  rests  on  the  combined  narrative  JE.  It 
is  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the  "  testimonies  ami 
statutes  and  judgments  "  delivered  by  Moees  before 
his  death,  which  are  introduced  by  a  scries  of  pro- 
phetic addresses  (5-11),  couched  in  a  lofty  style  of 
eloquence,  showing  remarkable  affinities  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Jeremiah.  The  laws  themselves  are  set  forth 
m  12-26,  and  the  book  ooooludoe  wit^  further  exhor^ 
tatioQB  and  pooras,  an  aoooant  of  the  installation  of 
Jo^aa  at  tho  tent  of  meeting,  and  tJie  final  narrative 
of  the  death  of  Moees.  It  soon  becomes  evident,  on 
an  examination  of  the  code  in  12-26.  that  it  takes  up 
and  develope  the  early  legislation  of  Ex.  21-23i.  Com- 
pare,  for  example,  the  following  passages : 

Deut.  16i«. 
12  U  tbr  brotber,  an  Halxew 
mnn,  or  an  Hebi«w  woman,  be 
sold  unto  tbee  and  oerre  thiee  six 

year^ :  tlien  In  tlia  BBvmlli 
Ftal  tlr"Li  "Iiiil  1  1  hlin  an  free 
(run  t|r,'.  13  Anil  wliTO  tlimi 
Mt'-ii  lii'ii  iriv.  from  llic*. 
tbiju  nij.^lt  uot  let  liim  so  emiity  ; 
UUioii  nh&lt  tunilah  um  liber- 
ally <<ut  of  thy  flodc,  and  out  oC 
thy  Lhn.-shtim-floor  and  out  ol 
t^^^  \>i:ii'-iin-«  ;  r-t  Vtihweh  thy 
G(>il  liiHh  i.|i-;^,-.l  thii!  thou  Bhalt 
eh<'  uiii  I  t.ijiL,  Ki  Aiid  thon 
shall  n.-iiifiiibiT  ili;it  ihiin  wast 
a  bcmdmari  In  tlio  l  uiii  nf  Egyiil. 
tmd  Yaliwt'li  tliy  (iinl  n'lle-eiiiei] 
thee  ;  thercfon;  I  command  thw 
tbts  thins  to-day.  Ill  And  it 
shall  be,  11  he  sar  unto  tbre,  1 
will  not  BO  out  from  thiM; ; 
because  he  loveth  thee  and  ihhie 
ti'iii.v.',  U'CHiwi!  he  Is  wtH  with 
\h'-<\  1  7  th-ii  th.iii  plult  tnkP 
an  :^ivl  [iiiil  ilinwt  H  tlir>.iii;h  liis 
I'lir  ini[.i  ll'-  Ui>  T,  :n'.l  }„■  ■  ),  ,\] 
tin  l...r„.Tn.|,  |.,:  ,  ,  ■ 

Here  the  eaurlier  law  baa  been  recast  with  new 
additions.  D.  12  and  i6f.  are  plainly  founded  upon 
the  prior  statato,  but  in  13-15  fresh  injunotions  of 
gsneiodty  an  laid  down.  They  are  full  of  exptessions 
which  ara  found  elsewhere  in  D,'  and  they  make  the 
same  appeal  to  the  housoholder's  goodwill,  which  is 
renewed  again  and  again  on  behalf  of  tho  poor  Levito, 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  tho  widow.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  difference.  One  significant  item  is 
dropped.    In  the  fint  legislation,  toe  ceremony  of 

1  A  famllfatr  instanoe  occnn  In  Oen.  87,  where  J  npnmata 
Joaeph  aa  tokl  bj  hb  brethren  to  Ishmullua.  2fi&-27,  while  E 
ral  Ues  ttiat  be  tMnT*  uptt)  by  HldbnltM.  tin  Mune  wrae 
07»«»oluaUr  raJadM        ttn  ddrnwlw  aDdtte  ntol 


Ex.  21)-6. 
2  If  Ukiu  buy  an  Hebrew 
aemnt  (or  bondnaa)  tlx  years 
be  Hbail  nrre :  and  m  tbo 
serenth  he  ohall  go  oat  free 
for  notUnc.  8  It  be  oome  In 
by  hlnmlt.  he  ritall  go  out  by 
himself:  It  be  be  mamed.  then 
hli  wife  shall  go  ont  with  him. 
4  It  his  master  slve  him  a  wife 
and  ebe  bear  bim  boos  or 
dausbton:  the  wife  and  ber 
ohflaren  aball  be  het  mastei'B 
and  he  riiall  fo  out  by  blmnelf. 
6  But  tf  tbe  wrrant  shall  plainly 
•ay.  I  km  my  maater.  my  wUb 
Bad  my  duUrat :  1  wUl  not  go 
out  fna;  6  ttaoi  Us  mastat 
riun  Mh  talm  to  God,  and 
BhaQ  bnn|!  him  unto  tbe  door. 
OC  onto  the  doonoet;  and  bb 
master  Hball  bore  nia  ear  tbiough 
with  an  awl:  and  he  shall  eerre 
lilm  forme 


perpetual  enslavement  is  a  religioafl  oob.  Hie  bood- 
man  is  to  be  brought  to  "  Elohim."  The  most  probable 
meaning  criF  this  is  that  the  slave  was  taken  to  the  looal 
suwtoaty,  where  justice  was  administered,  and  the 
most  angust  sanction  was  thus  given  to  the  master's 
ownen^p  by  the  symbol  of  pinning  the  slave's  ear 
to  the  doorpost.  (But  see  Ex.  1222*,  216*.  Dt.  I617*.) 
In  J>  this  reference  is  dnmmi,  uid  tbe  vperation 
is  apparently  performed  in  the  house.  WI^  should 
the  ancient  ritual  be  thus  oh&uged  ?  It  anaee  from 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Deutorooomio  Code  {I)t. 
12),  enjoining  the  abolition  of  all  centres  of  cuJlna 
but  one.  Here  the  destruction  of  the  venerable 
altars,-  with  their  sacred  pillars  and  otJier  omUems, 
some  of  which  had  been  associated  by  long  tiadition 
with  the  ^triarohs,  is  sternly  enjoined,  and  wonhip 
is  to  be  Btrictlv  confined  to  the  one  place  which  Yabwefa 
Himself  would  choose.  The  student  of  the  early 
history  of  Israel  or  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  Amoa, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Mioafa,  can  hardlv  fail  to  see  that 
this  chapter  contains  a  programme  of  religious  reform, 
which  dominates  the  whole  subsequent  legislation. 
Over  against  the  usage  of  tbe  past,  which  permitted 
the  erection  of  altars  and  the  practice  01  saorifioe 
wherever  Yahweh  "  caused  His  name  to  be  remem- 
bered "  (Ex.  2O34),  sach  as  Bethel  or  Beeisheba  and 
many  another  hallowed  spot,  D  demands  the  exolosivD 
concentration  of  Israel's  homage  to  ite  IMvine  Lord 
iu  one  spot.  To  this  end  one  after  another  ot  the  older 
laws  is  modified  to  suit  tbe  new  oooditifHis,  and  tho 
EefcHrmed  code  is  exraodsd  in  noble  oiaton,  embodying 
the  truths  which  Moees  was  believed  to  have  first 
proclaimed.  He  it  was  who  had  taodit  Israel  that 
they  should  have  no  other  God  but  Yahweh.  Tho 
ptcy^hats  had  realised  that  there  was  no  other  God. 
Ho  it  was  who  bad  guided  the  destinies  of  His  people, 
had  deUveied  them  from  slavery  in  T^ypt,  had  ted 
tiiem  tiltoDgh  the  wiktemess,  and  flnal^siven  them 
their  land.  The  Ba^  mkht  he  many,  l^weh  was 
but  One ;  obedience  and  love  to  Him,  thorefoiei 
involved  unswerving  devotion  and  loyalty,  and  every 
vestige  of  idolatry  must  be  swept  away.  When  was 
such  a  demand  fust  made  T  There  is  no  traoe  of  it 
in  the  great  polemic  which  Elijah  wages  against  ths 
worship  of  tin  Tyrian  Baal  fUisha  raises  no  protest 
against  the  calves  at  BetbeL  Neither  Amos  nor  Hoaea 
Miegee  that,  they  are  illegal  The  first  rooognitioa  of 
the  demands  of  O  meets  us  in  tho  stoiy  of  the  reforma- 
tion under  Josiah's  rpign  (2  K.  223-2324).  The 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  needed  some  repaits,  and  the 
king  sent  his  secrotai^,  Shaphan,  to  the  High  Prieet, 
Hilkiah,  with  instructions  about  tbe  neoessary  funds. 
Hilkiah  told  him  that  be  had  foimd  a  book  of  the  Law 
in  the  sanctuary.  How  the  discovery  was  made  wm 
are  not  told,  bat  critics  of  all  aoboob  are  agioed  Uiot 
the  book  contained  the  fundamental  laws  of  D.  I4 
has  been  recently  conjectured  t^at  it  was'a  clay  tablet, 
written  by  Moees  himself  in  cuneiform  charootor, 
which  had  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Templo  by 
Solomon.  But  a  tablet  ia  not  a  book,  nor  oouid 
Denteronomio  Oodo  have  been  inioribed  npoQ  ec 
limited  a  space.  Moreover,  nothing  whatever  is  said 
of  its  being  written  in  a  different  language,  or  n&qnifiM 
translatdon  when  it  was  read  to  the  kin^  The  atepi 
which  wore  immediatolv  taken  to  carry  out  its  injnQo* 
tions  prove  beyond  doubt  that  it  included  D's  streuuoui 
commands  forthepuri6cation  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 
All  idolatrous  emblems  were  removed  from  Templet, 
In  taby  and  oountry  the  high  jdaoes  and  their  altaa 
were  overthrown,  the  sacred  pillars  were  shatton^ 
and  the  tree-poloa  {athSraa)  were  cat  down.    Ia  pjj 
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ttoakft  oertuD  fonns  of  Oriental  onlta  vhioh  had 
beoMue  popular  ander  Joai^'s  erandfaiber,  Mnnnmnh. 
were  abolidied.  Mannowh  had  erected  altaia  in  th» 
Ibmpte  for  Uie  great  army  of  tiie  stara  (3  K.  21s]L 
lie  deTotioo  attracted  the  ima^nation  n  Jeroaalem, 
and  was  sternly  rebuked  by  Jeremiah  (Ss,  10i3)-  ^ 
piesotibes  for  it  the  severe  penalty  of  death  1^  stoning 
(I73-3),  and  by  the  prohibiti(xi  of  the  praoUoe  brings 
the  oompooitioit  of  the  Law  Book  into  ti»  seventh 
Mufciny  B.tK,  whsther  under  tbs  zeign  of  Mwiiisnh 
(69S-841  B.C.)  or  in  Uie  yean  folloviiig  the  aooenim 
of  Joriah  (639  9,0.)  may  be  left  undeterimned.  Aroond 
the  fnndunental  laws  others  were  gradually  grouped, 
and  the  Code  was  framed  in  the  grand  exhortations 
which  had  for  their  leading  theme  uie  love  of  YtUiweh 
ioi  His  peoide,  and  the  daty  of  Israel  to  love  Him  and 
dsn*  to  Him  akne  in  retoni.  The  laige  nnmber  at 
cgproMOna  oommoo  to  D  and  Jeremiah^  show 
that  prophetio  influenoes  were  at  work  in  Israel's 
leligion  wliioh  were  powerful  enough  to  create  a  oommon 
vooabqlaiy  of  thought  and  speech,  in  the  midst  of 

K«t  individoality  of  purpose  and  expression.  The 
uteronomic  oonoe|>ti<Hi8  of  history  and  moulds  of 
speech  may  be  traced  in  various  parts  oi  the  OT,  suoh  as 
Joebna,  Jxid^a,  and  the  Books  of  Kings ;  and  it  beoomee 
quite  impoasibfe  to  aoooont  for  them  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  letranslatkHi  into  Hebrew  of  a  translation  into 
Aiamaio  by  Esra  ot  cuneiform  tablets  origuDaDy  written 
by  Mooes  nine  oentnries  before. 

The  reforms  of  Josiah  were  desupoed  to  give  eSeot 
to  the  Deuterooomio  [Hinoiple  that  urael  was  a  "  holv  " 
people  (Dt.  7c).  But  the  overthrow  oi  the  Dandio 
mooHNdiy  Beamed  to  endanger  tlie  bond  vhioh  Yahwdi 
had  WinMwW  oreated  by  ohooeii^  Israel  as  the  agent 
of  His  porpoaa  of  nveiation.  To  Gzddel  it  was  im- 
iTf— "bVt  tbat  Yahweh  cookt  thus  allow  His  name  to 
to  "  prcrfaned "  among  the  nations.  A  new  Israel 
niost  arise,  purified  from  its  old  sins,  and  gifted  with 
spizit  that  it  might  walk  in  Yabweh's  statutes  and 
merro  His  jndgmentK  80  should  they  be  His  poopSe 
aad  He  wotud  he  tlwir  Ood  (3634-28),  as  t^y  letarnBd 
ODoe  more  to  their  fathers*  land.  For  this  regenerated 
na^jinti  Ssekiel  designs  a  new  sanctuary,  which  it 
•c^emn^  filled  with  uie  glory  of  Yahweh,  who  promises 
to  dweS  there  in  the  midst  (A  the  ohildren  of  Israel 
(435-7X  A  scheme  ctf  wtHship  is  laid  down  for  the 
■DtaiB,  the  dnties  of  the  priertliood  an  dsflned,  and 
ttppcopriato  SBorifioes  are  |»esoribed.  This  is  no 
lepetition  of  D.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  denounce 
tike  looal  shrinea.  The  wiaoiple  of  the  oentealisatico 
of  ttie  cultos  is  assomed,  but  a  new  arrangement  is 
made  oonoeming  the  minister  at  the  altar.  D  had 
pnxvided  that  tl»  disestablished  priests  mi^t  oome  up 
to  the  metropolitan  Temfde  and  serve  there  with  Uieir 
baethren  (I87-8).  The  Jerusalem  dergr,  however, 
vonld  not  a^nit  the  ooontiy  members  «!  their  order 
to  abate  eiUier  their  fanotiom  or  their  income  (2  K. 
239),  and  this  difficulty  appean  to  have  been  the 
beginmng  of  a  distinction  between  higher  and  lower 
ranks  in  the  same  service.  Ezekiel  for  the  first  time 
annoanoes  a  division  of  the  aaored  tribe  into  two 
bfsiudies,  one  of  which  shall  minister  to  Yahweh  and 
tbe  other  noL  Aooess  to  the  altar,  admiiaifm  to  the 
MUtMtnaiy,  shaD  be  reserved  for  <»ie  particular  family, 
tiM  sons  (rf  Zadok  (44i5f.).  Here  is  a  discrimination 
faiftlnrto  unknown.  It  is  inexplicable  had  the  Levitical 
Law  embodied  in  P  been  tiien  in  existence.  The 
Aajronio  priesthood  would  have  been  already  in  ^osns* 
son  of  the  privileges  which  Gseldel  promiseB  m  the 
firtiire  to  the  Zadtudtes ;  and  the  Levites,  for  whose 
1  Gkiptntar.  OMwmMm  vt  Of  Htsotateft.  1002.  p|».  147  lU. 


luued  np  in 
m"(S3\as 
(as  in  D)  to 


d^pradatioa  to  menial  offioes  Bcekiel  endeavoun  to 
find  an  explanation,  would  have  been  long  aso  pro- 
hibited from  ai^iriog  to  any  other  under  pahi  of  death. 
Tbe  ideal  arnungBments  cl  EsekiBl  for  the  theocnnuy 
of  the  restoration  stand,  therefore,  midway  between 
D  and  P.  Under  what  oiromnstauoes,  then,  does  P 
appear  ^m  the  first  time  ?  No  clear  traces  of  the 
Z«vitioal  usage  as  codified  in  P  present  themselves 
in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Second  Temple.  Sven  Malaohi 
identifies  tbe  law  <rf  Moses  with  tJw  legjilatioa  in  ]K»»bv 
the  "  statntes  and  judgments  **  now  summed 
Dt  4^449: ;  and  the  piirats  are  "  sens  of  Levi ' 
if  the  right  of  altar  service  still  belonged  (■ 
the  whofe  tribei  Not  yet  have  the  fofl  prwstly  claims 
been  embodied  in  sacred  Law.  They  are  first  aa- 
nounoed,  it  would  seem,  at  the  neat  meeting  held 
under  Nehemiah  on  one  autumn  day  at  the  end  of 
September  (444  &a),^  when  the  peopfe  gathered  in  the 
great  square  before  tjte  water-nte  (Neh.  81).  A  laios 
wooden  pulpit  had  been  erected,  and  there,  from  early 
morning  to  midday,  Ezra  read  aloud  to  the  assembly 
out  <rf  "  the  book  of  the  Law."  The  stoiy  is  rsktod 
after  the  type  of  the  national  assembly  convoked  by 
Josiah  for  tbe  promulgaticm  of  the  Deuterooomio 
Code  (c/.  2  K.  232).  The  new  Law  stood  m  the  same 
relation  to  tbe  age  of  Ena  vhioh  D  held  to  the  seventh 
oentoiy.  Josiah^s  nefonnation  was  celebrated  by  the 
observance  of  a  Passover  on  principles  unknown 
before  (2  K.  2323  ;  e/.  Dt.  16)  •  and  similariy,  according 
to  Neh.  814*  t^  Feast  oi  Booths  was  held  for  seven 
days  in  joyous  thanlugiving,  ocswduding  with  a  solemn 
assemUy  on  the  eidbth  di^,  in  aoooraanoe  witb  the 
f»dinanoe  (rf  I«v.  Tbi»  is  tbe  intzodnotioa  of 

the  Priestly  Code. 

like  the  other  great  documents  of  tbe  Pentateooh, 
P  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  all  of  one  pieea.  It 
oontains  eariier  and  h^r  materials,  though  tiiey  are 
all  combined  in  ooe  historic  framework,  and  united 
br  certain  oommm  ideas.  Just  as  D  showed  rem^- 
able  affinities  with  tbe  language  of  Jeremiah,  w  some 
portitms  of  P  preamt  strong  resunUanoes  to  tbe  ideaa 
and  {duaaeolcwy  of  bis  younger  oontemponu^  EsekieL 
Through  Ezenel  came  the  Divine  promise  (3726) 
of  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  a  sanctuaiv  in  Israel's 
midst  for  evermore :  "  And  my  dwelling  wall  be  with 
them,  Htd  I  will  be  to  them  for  a  God,  and  they  shall 
be  to  no  for  a  pet^le  "  (s?).  "  Sanctuary**'  is  one  of 
EieUel'a  favourite  religious  terms  (thirty  times) ;  it 
oocnis  in  P  in  the  Pentateuch  thirteen  times  (others 
wise  only  in  the  song,  Ex.  15i7l  The  Mosaio 
"  sanctuaiy  "  is  to  be  made  (Ex.  25s),  "  tliat  I  may 
dwell  in  their  midst"  *  "  And  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  tiie  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  to  them  for  a 
God  "  (Ex.  2945 ;  c/.  67,  "  I  will  tab  yon  to  me  for  a 
people,  and  I  w^  be  to  you  toi  a  God  *').  The  sanctn- 
Kty  aoDOzdiui^is  called  tbe  "  dwelling"  (Ex.  269). 
It  stood,  like  £sekiers  l^mple,  in  a  court,  and  tits 
oamp  was  always  so  pitched  that,  like  Ezekiel's  sacred 
house,  it  ^ould  look  towards  the  east.  And  as  the 
piopl^t  beheld  the  "  glory  of  Yahweh "  returning 
from  the  east  and  filling  the  house  (Ex.  43i-6),  so  does 
P  describe  how,  on  tbe  oom^tifm  of  the  desert 
sanotnary,  the  "  dory  of  Yahweb  filled  tbe  dwelling  " 
(Ex.  4O34). 

But  the  parallels  with  the  language  of  Ezekiel  are 
still  more  numerous  in  a  small  group  of  laws  now 
reoogniaed  in  Lev.  17-26.*   They  are  bound  together 

1  Acooidins  to  Uib  nsnsl  tjbKxuAogT- 

>  lUi  woidlBV  "  amons  )  Iiot  •mr  faeouant  ooaantaet  iuP 
to  ezpras  tbe  DMne  Pnsnaea  u  ueuI  :  cf.  2O45.  IGst, 
ISrt.  2Xv[.  Mil.  etc 
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b;  the  freqa«Dt  reoarrenoe  of  phrasea  saoh  aa  "  I  am 
YtJiweh,"  I  am  Yabweh  yoar  God,"  "  I  Yahweh  am 
holv,"  "  I  am  Yahweh  wliioh  hallow  (sanctify)  you," 
and  many  otben.  The  sanotuaiy  most  be  oaiefully 
guarded  from  defilement,  and  the  prinihood  muat 
maintain  its  oeiemonial  parity.  The  sodal  and  moral 
legisIaticMi  of  Lev,  18-20  coatainB  rules  of  conduct 
that  may  well  be  of  venerable  antiquity.  Some  addi- 
tions have  probably  been  inserted  by  later  hands  in 
adapting  tho  oolleotion  to  the  general  scheme  of  P ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  its  con- 
cluding exhortation  (Lev.  26),  it  once  formed  a  smalt 
legislative  corpus  by  itself,  standing  midway  between 
D  and  P.  Its  special  concern  for  tbe  sanctity  of  Israel 
has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Holiness  Code,  and 
it  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  symbol  Ph. 

By  what  steps  the  final  inooiporation  of  the  several 
dooumente  into  our  Pentateuch  was  at  last  effected 
cannot  be  precisely  determined.  It  is  probable  that 
JE  had  been  united  with  D  into  a  continuous  work 
Ol  history  and  legislation  in  tho  early  3%ars  of  the 
Captivity,  when  tl^  story  of  Israol's  past  was  gatheied 
DP,  and  the  rooords  of  the  monarchy  wore  compiled. 
Tiu  hand  which  fitted  JED  into  the  framework  sup- 
plied 1^  P  cannot  be  identified.  Tbeie  are  even 
indications  that  the  "  Diatessaron "  JEDP  leoeived 
some  additions,  notably  in  ths  Icoig  repetition  (Ex. 
3(M0),  some  time  after  the  first  oombinatloD  was 
^Bctsd. 

The  Pentateuch  is  thus  an  epitome  of  tho  history  ot 
Israel's  religion.^  Like  some  great  cathedral  which  has 
emdirioed  the  devotion  of  centuries,  ite  growth  must 
be  inferred  from  tho  relations  of  its  parts  among  them- 
selves, and  the  points  of  contact  whidi  can  dc  dis- 
ooveied  between  them  and  the  bolieb  and  n8a«ea 
rocoided  elsewhen.  It  embodies  traditima  til  un* 
memorial  antiquity,  and  its  authors  shape  to  their  own 
oonoeptions  elements  of  ancient  Babylonian  lore.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  frankly 
reveal  that  the  ancestors  of  the  people  were  polytheiste. 
Beycmd  the  Euphrates  the  forefathers  "  served  other 
gods  "  (Jos.  243  [E]),  and  Jacob's  wives  conseqaentlT 
bring  their  "  strange  gods  *'  with  thorn  {Gen.  362-4), 
among  tbem  being  the  household  images  wfaioh  Rachel 
canied  off,  and  for  which  Laban  so  plaintively  inquired, 
"Why  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  T  "  (Gen.  31 19,30)1 
8ucb  plurality  lies  behind  some  of  the  narratives  of 
the  primeval  age,  and  even  gleams  through  the  tradi- 
tions d  a  later  day,'  Three  stages  may  be  tnuied  in 
Israel's  long  development  as  it  rises  to  the  full  height 
oi  its  great  task.  Tbey  an  ma^ad  hy  I3ae  three  oo^ 
9i  Law  sacoessively  embodied  in  the  three  gieat  dooa< 
menta  JE,  D,  and  P. 

The  ascription  of  these  codes  to  Moses  follows  the 
ouivention  of  ancient  nations,  by  which,  as  Prof. 
Bobertscm  Smith  showed,'  the  continuity  tk  the  legal 
system  was  maintained.  The  new  Law  was  reganfed 
as  a  development  of  the  old,  and  the  same  sanction 
was  pnsnrrod  without  distnriianoe.  And  Israd,  like 
its  neigbbours  in  Egypt  or  Bat^ltmia,  onhesitatinf^y 
referred  them  to  a  Divine  source,  Bedde  the  Nile. 
Osiris  was  believed  to  have  ordaiiied  the  woisbip  of 
the  heavenly  powers,  appointed  the  offerings,  prescribed 
the  ceremonies,  and  even  composed  the  words  and 
music  of  the  sacred  lituigtes.  Out  of  the  deep  came 
Ba,  l<nd  ol  wisdom,  who  proolajmed  laws  to  the 
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dwellers  by  the  ahore  of  the  Persian  OnU.  An  anoienft 
collection  of  Babvlonian  precepts,  known  as  the  Book 
of  £a,  defined  the  duties  of  the  king.  The  famous 
Code  of  Hammurabi  (who  reigned  about  2100 
discovered  in  1902  at  Susa  engraved  on  a  block  « 
black  diorito  nearly  eight  feet  high,  was  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  sun-^d  Sfaamam,  "  jud^  of  heaven 
and  earth  "  (p.  61).  This  was  the  mode  m  which  the 
reverence  of  antiquity  for  the  mysteries  of  relwon 
found  ezproseion.  Tmo  sanations  of  law  on  which 
national  welfare  and  sodaJ  order  depended  could  bo 
no  other  than  Divine, 

The  earliest  legislation  in  JE,  accordingly,  marka 
the  first  stage  of  Israel's  religious  observance.  The 
command,  "Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before 
me  "  (Ex.  2O3),  does  not  deny  the  existence  ot  other 
gods,  but  it  pledges  Israel  to  the  sole  worship  of  Yahweh. 
Loyalty  to  Him  who  had  brought  them  out  of  f^ypt 
and  given  tbem  their  land  demanded  that  tbey  shoold 
honour  Him  alone.  But  the  requissments  of  the  coltoa 
are  extremely  idmjde.  They  may  make  no  images  ol 
gold  or  silver,  bat  they  may  rear  an  earthen  altar  for 
uieir  sacrifices  anywhere.  The  local  sanotaeiiee,  oou- 
soorated  by  age-long  tradition,  stood  beside  the  fertilis- 
ing well,  the  sacred  tree,  or  on  the  hUl-tt^  At  such 
places  the  "  firstborn  "  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  422]  might  pay 
the  sacred  dues  and  keep  the  annuiu  feasts.  Sepaiamig 
themselves  frcnn  ibo  idoU^rouB  usages  of  the  Cansanite 
peoples,  they  must  remember  that  they  ware  haDowod 
or  set  apart  to  their  God.  What  kind  of  conduct  did 
this  imply  t  The  only  holiness  rule  in  the  First  Legis- 
lation u  a  food  law  (Ex.  2231J :  "  Ye  shall  be  holy 
men  unto  me ;  therefore  ye  snail  not  eat  any  fleoti 
that  is  torn  ci  beasts  in  tbo  field ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to 
the  dogB.**  Here  is  the  first  faint  note  <^  the  call  to 
ritual  |Hirity  which  was  afterwards  to  grow  so  exacting. 
This  kmd  of  holiness  has  nothing  to  do  with  nunality 
such  as  is  enforced  in  the  Ten  Words  now  biooiponttea 
in  E  (Ex.  20),  but  the  ethioid  element  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  Antique  legend  mi^t  depict 
Yahweh  as  going  to  find  out  whether  the  wiol^doess 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  really  as  groat  as  report 
alleged,  but  to  Abraham  He  is  already  tho  "  judge  of 
•11  the  earth,"  who  must  do  ri^t.  Monotheism  is 
trembling  into  full  coosoiousnese.  Yet,  while  Elijah 
and  Elisna  led  the  contest  for  Yahweh  against  tlie 
l^riao  Baal,  they  left  the  aaJUras  or  tree-poles  at  the 
high  places  ontouobed,  and  made  no  attack  on  the 
caJf-worship  at  Bethel,  which  Amos  and  Hosea  de- 
nounced afterwards  as  "  Samaria's  sin."  The  first 
codes  of  JE,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
general  aim  of  religion  at  the  beginning  of  Uk  eighth 
oentary  kg. 

But  the  hi^r  prophecy  of  that  great  age  demanded 
Bomething  more.  It  reached  the  sublime  conviction 
of  the  sole  Deity  of  Yahweh.  That  majestic  EWer, 
which  reached  from  the  sky  to  the  underworld  (Am.  92), 
enoompaSBcd  the  whole  earUi,  and  guided  the  move- 
ments ot  other  nati(m8  as  well  aa  Israel  Ite  chsjnpiotu, 
therefore,  demanded  the  extinction  of  all  idolatriea. 
Doom  must  descend  upon  a  disloyal  pec^tle,  and  baiah 
could  describe  the  Assyrian  invader  as  the  "  rod  ot 
Yahweh's  anger  "  ;  but  ite  strokes  would  ni^  be  ^tal ; 
Zi<»i  should  be  purged  and  become  a  "  dtadel  of 
righteousness,  the  Faithful  City."  The  Asn^iiana 
camo  and  Jerusalem  survived  the  shock,  bat  m  the 
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nexfe  oontmy  onder  Muuusoh  the  very  exirtMue  of 
Tabwdiism  was  ondingered.  AH  kinds  of  fonign  oolts 
won  enooDiaged;  they  were  pursued  by  the  oourt, 
they  weie  installed  in  the  Temirie.  In  a  single  sen- 
tence, "  Manaaseh  ahed  innocent  blood  veiy  much, 
till  he  had  filled  Jenwtfem  from  one  end  to  another  " 
(2  K.  21i6),  the  historiaa  dewribes  the  flnt  of  iJiMe 
martyr-*^  whidi  were  again  and  again  to  tost 
bnei's  melity.  Under  snob  oiroumBtanoes  prophecy 
girded  itself  for  a  new  effort  It  could  no  longer 
remain  abetnot  and  ideal ;  it  most  enter  the  field  of 
reform  and  deanse  the  national  worship  of  all  oor- 
nptions,  old  and  new.  "  Cast  oat  every  Oanaanite 
or  AsOTrian  abominalaon,  destror  idol  and  tree-pole 
and  pillar,  abolish  every  altar  wneie  the  sacred  rites 
may  M  contaminated,  admit  no  sacrifice  but  at  tiie 
place  of  Yahveh's  own  ohotoe  " — this  was  the  pro- 
gramme the  Deuteronomio  Code,  This  was  the 
praetioal  aide  <d  propheov.  as  it  soueht  to  secure  the 
snits  of  the  labours  of  toe  centory  oofore.  HolinMs 
now  meant  Branetbing  more  tilian  abstinence  bom  meat 
not  Tuoperly  killed.  It  was  the  response  of  Israel, 
small  as  it  might  be  among  the  nations,  to  the  graoions 
choice  Yiuweh  {Dt.  7fr-8).  No  ritual  oodd  ade- 
quately express  this  respCHise.  Revereot  obedience 
might,  indeed,  fulfil  outward  commands,  but  tlie 
Divine  love  appealed  for  something  more.  The  whole 
moral  and  spiritual  energies  of  tbe  people  must  be 
dedicated  to  their  great  DetiTerer:  "Thoa  ahalt  km 
Yahweh  thy  God  witli  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
Uiy  soul,  and  with  aQ  thy  might  "  (Dt.  65). 

lliis  far-reaohing  prinoii4e  marks  the  second  stage 
of  Inael's  legislative  advance.  On  this  basis  the  flnt 
Codes  were  recast ;  outwardly  in  faTour  of  the  sanotnarv 
at  ifenisalem,  inwardly  in  tavoar  ot  a  worship  whioa 
oould  be  prairtiBed  everywhere  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
But  there  were  many  steps  to  be  teodden  before  that 
ocmrammstion  oould  be  reached.  The  DeutenMumiio 
principle  was  the  immediate  antecedent  of  Jeremiah's 
vision  of  a  "  new  oovenant  "  which  should  supersede 
the  ol<l  by  writing  the  Divine  teaching  on  men's  hearts 
(Jer.  3l33f.}.  But  for  a  time  Uie  pressure  of  events 
was  too  strong.  The  Temple  which  Joaiah  so  dili- 
gently cleansed  was  agun  defiled.  Id  686  B.a  the 
troops  of  Nebuchadrezzar  entered  Jerusalem  and 
bomt  it.  Were  the  tmt^  attained  by  the  prophets 
to  be  lost?  Was  the  religion  of  Yahweh  to  bo  ex- 
tinguished T 

^nong  ttie  exiles  was  tihe  priest-prophet  EzekieL 
As  he  kmkfid  back  over  the  past,  the  story  of  ibrael's 
nnfaithfulneas  out  him  to  the  heiEtrt,  But  his  oonvio- 
Hoa  of  Yahweh's  transcendent  purpose  triumphs  over 
aD  faopelessneM.  From  the  death  of  sin  the  nation 
■hall  arise  once  more,  dowered  with  a  new  heart, 
ready  to  keep  the  jadgments  ol  their  God.  80  aaoe 
more  does  Iropheoy  prepare  in  his  person  to  wear 
the  maA.  of  Law.  Through  tbe  clear  air  he  sees  the 
ancient  land;  it  is  divit&d  anew.  The  holy  bouse 
stands  again  n^ptm  the  holy  moont.  The  buy  tribe 
is  parivd  into  two  orders — the  priests  who  minister 
at  the  altar  to  Yahweh  Himself,  and  the  Levites  who 
shall  la>ep  the  gate  and  kill  the  victims  for  saorifioe, 
but  shall  not  come  near  to  any  of  the  holy  thiiws. 
There  would  Yahweh  make  His  "  dwelling "  (RV 
"  tabernacle  ")  with  His  peo[rfe,  and  would  oe  their 
God  (Eaek.  4S?9  and  3727).  80  the  way  is  piepaied 
lor  the  third  stage  of  Pentatauobal  legislation.  Eaity 
drafts  for  the  development  of  the  oonoeption  oi  hoh- 
ness  are  embedded  in  tbe  oldest  portions  cA  ibo  K<M- 
neas  Code  (lev.  17-26),  and  at  length  a  new  laogramme 
lor  tbB  fotnio  is  prodnoed  in  the  aba|>e  <rf  an  ideal 


delineation  d  the  past  The  Dsntenuouic  Oode 
behmged  to  a  polity  that  had  ceased  to  be.  The 
monarohy  was  gone,  it  needed  no  more  regulatjoo. 
New  elements  of  thought  and  life  had  risen  into  im- 
pmrtanoe  ;  new  ideas,  especially  the  sense  of  national 
ainfatasas,  now  needed  ezpreaaion.  This  was  the 
objeot  of  the  PiiesUy  Code  produced  under  Em  and 
Nehemit^  Its  fundamentu  principle  is  laid  down 
in  one  of  its  oldest  sections  in  the  sublime  command, 
"  Be  ye  holy,  for  I,  Yahweh.  your  God,  am  holy " 
(Lev.  193).  Yahweh  was  holy  because  His  nature 
transcended  everything  earthly  and  unclean.  His 
holiness  really  involved  the  totality  of  His  attributes 
as  deity.  In  this  sense  truly  He  was  beyond  Israel's 
imitatiCKL  Bat  His  people  oould  keep  themselves 
from  everything  defiling  and  impure ;  and  tins  kind 
of  holiness  had  a  moral  as  well  as  a  ceremonial  char- 
acter. On  one  side  it  might  express  itself  in  a  variety 
of  minute  ordinances,  tusigned  to  secure  immunity 
for  certain  gronfiB  of  persons  from  ritual  polluti<^ ; 
oa  the  other,  it  might  embrace  all  social  relations  under 
one  oomprebuiBive  iniunotioo,  "  Ihou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  "  (Lev.  19iS).  And  to  ensure 
the  disohaige  of  these  demands  for  sanctity,  the  sacred 
Presence  was  oonoeived  as  abiding  in  the  midst  of  the 
nati<Mi,  and  thus  distinguishing  it  from  any  other  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is.  then,  hardly  sur|HiBing 
that  the  Priestly  Code  should  contain  prescnptaons 
tiutt  seem  inoompatible.  On  the  me  side  is  the  whole 
sdieme  of  holv  thingi — ^vesaeb,  robes,  furniture,  and 
sanctuary;  of  hdy  persona — the  lower  Levites,  the 
saperi<»  priests,  with  the  High  Priest  as  the  unique 
representative  of  tbe  whole  nation  before  God ;  of 
holy  days  from  week  to  week,  of  solemn  f^ivals, 
culminating  in  the  great  annual  ceremony  of  confession 
and  nopitiataon,  known  hi  later  csa^  as  "  The  J^-" 
On  toe  other  hand  is  the  soblime  piotnre  of  the  Hmy 
One  ^rmbolioally  "  dwelling  "  in  His  peck's  midst. 
Ete  demands  that  they  shall  resemble  Him,  and  how 
can  these  minute  details  of  ritual  serve  that  end  T 
In  the  light  of  fuller  truth  we  can  see  their  inconsistency, 
but  in  the  light  ol  history  we  oao  ^so  see  bow  needful 
eadi  element  was  to  the  other.  Exra  and  the  Scribes 
completed  Israel's  reli^on.  The  Law  was  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  gains  of  the  higher  prophecy  were 
preserved  and  incorporated  in  the  national  life.  The 
tnmets  of  the  Levitioal  Code  did  what  tbe  Isaiahs 
had  been  unable  to  do ;  but  without  the  Isaiahs  they 
oould  not  have  done  it.  They  created  what  a  later 
seer  could  describe  as  "  the  righteous  natioa  which 
keepeth  truth  "  (Is.  262).  In  the  Temple  service  and 
in  the  simple  worship  of  the  synagogue  the  emotions 
of  joy  and  thankfulness  were  poured  forth  in  hymn 
ana  prayer.  Obedience  became  a  delight,  the  Law 
was  IsraorB  privilege.  It  restored  the  soul,  it  en- 
lightened the  eyes  (Ps,  ;  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness lay  in  meditatmg  oa  it  day  and  night  (Ps.  I2} ; 
the  persecutor  mi^^t  lay  his  snares,  but  the  loyal 
worshii^r  would  perform  the  statutes  for  ever,  even 
to  the  end  (Ft.  ll9ito-it2).  The  maty  of  the  Pas. 
is  the  fruit  of  this  call  to  holiness.  The  "  saints,"  so 
full  of  love  and  trust,  waiting  for  Yahweh  to  show 
them  the  path  of  life ;  the  poor  and  meek,  so  patient 
onder  suSering;  the  faithful,  who  endured  torture 
and  death  rather  than  disobey  the  commandment — 
theae  were  tbe  holy  people  nurtured  under  the  Law. 
Here  was  the  power  which  nerved  Judaism  to  resist 
tbe  attack  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes  (in  December 
168  B.CL  an  attar  to  Olvmpian  Zeus  was  erected 
on  the  great  altar  in  ue  Tem[^  court).  Thus 
vaa  tiie  way  pr^ued  for  imqdietism  to  raappeac 
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in  the  still  nobler  form  of  tlie  QospeL  Its  oaaentuJ 
aim  wu  aet  free  from  the  limitationB  of  oncieiit 
rito^  and  tmuafiguied  into  the  final  goal  of  all 
mUg^,^  "  Ba  ja  psEfeat^  as  yoor  haaroify  lUiber  ■ 
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Tn  Eogliflh  title  of  the  book  goes  back  throagfa  tbe 
Vale,  to  the  LXX.  It  staiklB  for  ttie  origin  or  oxeation 
of  tiie  vorid,  tbo  sabjeot  (A  the  opeoing  ohapten. 
Tbe  tatul  Heb.  title  ia  B^reehith,  "  In  tbe  beginning," 
teken,  w  wm  oommonly  done,  from  the  fint  word  of 
the  boot  It  is  wmfoiei  for  the  most  put  bom  Ut» 
three  doonmMitB,  J,  P,  whioh  are  fmuid  aln  in 
Etf  Kn.,  and  Joa^  Hie  aenenl  groands  for  ti» 
BDsMs  may  be  aeoa  in  tlie  Sitn>dDea»n  to  the  Fttita- 
t«(udL  The  detailed  analnia  of  (hkbook»  with  ieaa(»M, 
ia  given  in  the  oonunMitary.  In  spite  <A  penistaot 
Hmtiona  to  the  oontotbry,  there  is  no  room  for  leaeon- 
aUe  doubt  that  theee  dooomeota  are  reaDy  present^ 
and  that  the  dtatrfbatioa  of  the  matter  anKMig  them 
has  been  in  large  meanue  aaeoeaafoBy  aohieTCf  Tl» 
■eetioos  htioa^ag  to  P  have  been  identifled  with  the 
greatest  oertainty.  Bat  while  it  is  freqaently  inoon- 
testaUe  tbtA  a  section  bekmoa  to  JB,  the  foafam  of 
the  two  dooomeots  has  often  oeea  effected  with  snob 
ikiQ  that  their  disentanglement  is  ineritaUy  both 
dehoate  and  diffioahw  For  tbe  non-Bioe&io  oharaoter 
of  the  book  and  the  date  of  the  dooomenta  it  inocn^ 
potatea  see  the  Introduction  to  the  Pentateooh. 

From  the  literary  we  pass  to  the  historical  problema. 
It  is  pelted  oat  elaewnere  (pp.  I23f.)  that  evoa  the 
htar  books  the  Pent.  oonti&  many  inoonaistenoies 
wludt  jrore  that  they  oannot  be  a  reooid  of  literal 
liirtory.  Tim  is  even  more  emtAatioally  the  «ase 
wtttiGoa.  11ielttaami7ana^>aii  is  not  based  exohiBiTely 
orenn  inafa47  diaannoea  in  Toeabulary  and  style, 
bat  on  jDoonasfeenoisB  in  atatement  whioh  prove  tiiat 
Ihe  reooMl  is  not  impeooaUe  in  ita  aooniaoy.  Here  it 
may  sofSoe  to  matttMin  the  disorepanoies  in  the  nan»- 
tirea  of  Oea^cm  and  tite  Elood.  the  diflnent  aooounts 
gtren  as  to  the  orighi  of  the  names  Beeisheba,  Bethel, 
and  Isnd,  the  wiatioiis  as  to  tiie  names  <rf  Eaaa's 
wivvL  ThB  itoiy  m  ft  atands  nJass  iuapeimUB 
duonologioal  diffieallias.  As  iBnstrationa  ve  m^ 
take  Sanh'a  adventme  with  Phavaoh  when  ahe  wM 
more  than  OS  and  with  Abimdeoh  when  she  wu 
80;  the  sending  of  Jaoob  to  marry  into  his  mother's 
bmily  whea  he  was  77,  and  his  aotoal  marriage  at 
84  (pl  107)  ;  the  Mpceaentatitai  of  Benjamin  as  qnita 
yooOifnl  when  he  WM  the  lather  <d  ten  Kms ;  the 
onnnlingof  aB  the  events  in  Gen.  38,  together  with  tha 
iarth  two  boih  to  Etsm  (4Sia)»  into  SS  yean,  so 
that  Jodah  beoomea  a  grauUathar  in  mooh  ms  than 
10  years. 

Apart  bom  internal  inoonsistenoiea  there  are  in- 
trinte  inoradilnlittM.  That  the  atory  of  the  Ddoge 
■  Dot  onTamiabed  history  m  ahown  in  the  Jhtrodtration 
toit  The  namtfre  of  oreatkm  oannot  be  feoonoilBd 
witii  our  pwaent  knowMge  enmt  1^  apeolal  pleading 
i^iioh  V  urges  on  iWnhmmlT  The  period  alknnd  for 
homan  hMory  ii  br  too  ahint;  oar  am  w«  loppoM 
that  BBOBk  mated  with  mnnen  and  begat  »  zww  at 
dsougotf  (61-^4). 


Onoe  this  is  reeognised,  better  joatioe  oan  be  dona 
to  ib»  nharantw  of  the  book,  and  tba  extent  to  irtiioh 
it  ocmtaina  aotoal  history  oan  be  made  tho  anbjeot 
of  dispaasionsto  inquiry.  It  ia  a  modsm  prejudice  to 
suppose  that  hiatorwal  inaoooiaoy  is  incompatible  with 
genuine  revelation,  or  that  myth  and  legend  are  on- 
wottl^  TihiekB  for  the  oommunioation  of  apuitoal 
tnXh.  Myth  and  legend,  like  poetiy  and  paraUe, 
often  convey  leligions  teaching  mooh  more  e£reotiTely 
than  bare  hlrtorioal  narrative. 

Tbe  line  between  my^  and  legend  is  hard  to  dmw, 
but  ttke  gmeral  distladtira  ia  clear.  Dr.  Skinner  aays  : 
"The  ijcactieaUT  important  distinction  ia  that  the 
Irnnd  does,  and  the  mytii  doea  not,  atart  bom  tha 
pbae  ui  hiatoiio  faot.  The  myth  is  tooperly  a  tboxj 
of  ttte  gods,  originating  in  an  mpreanon  prodnoad  on 
tike  primitive  mmd  by  uie  mote  imposing  phenomena  of 
nature,  while  legend  attaohea  itadf  to  we  peiaonagaa 
and  movements  of  real  hiatory  "  (lOOl  pi  vui).  Muoh 
in  Qea.  I-ll  is  of  mythical  origbi ;  bat  it  has  been 
noriSed  in  varioiia  dcignea  by  we  raligioaa  genioa  o( 
iMtmel  and  the  spirit  ci  rarelatiCHi.  The  most  naked 
pieoe  of  mythob^  is  the  stoiy  of  the  angel  mantiagaa 
{61-4),  whioh  was  (Hioe,  no  doubt,  much  grosser. 
Them  are  mythioal  elements  in  tbe  story  of  the  Tower 
of  BabeL  The  narrative  of  Bden  is  iioh  in  mythioal 
traita :  the  garden  of  Vahweh  where  He  walln  after 
the  beat  td  the  day  is  over ;  the  fonuatam  of  man 
from  the  dost  and  ca  woman  from  the  rib  of  man ;  the 
magioal  tfeas,  ww  oonfoniiw  hnmortali^,  the  other 
aapematonl  knowledge;  ttie  serpent  gifted  with 
wisdom  and  tiie  power  apaeoh ;  tbo  obenibim  and 
the  w  hilling  fiery  sword.  The  priestly  narrative  of 
creation  (Ii-Sfo)  is  ultimately  derived  from  a  frankly 
mythioal  story,  still  known  to  us  in  ita  Babylonian 
forms,  but  the  sttikins  feature  is  the  all  but  oomplete 
ohUteiBtim  of  mytholosr.  The  same  appUea  to  the 
story  of  the  Duuge.  But  if  thia  origmated  ia  a 
historioal  event  it  belongs  primarily  to  the  category 
<^  legend,  teough  in  Babylonia  it  is  legend  toined 
bito  myth.  Fosstblv  the  stonr  of  Qdn  and  Abel,  the 
ourae  on  Canaan,  ana  the  bleoaing  of  Shem  and  Japheth 
lete  to  tb»  relaticaia  o<  historic  or  pr^ustorio  peoples. 

In  tha  patiianhal  history  the  mythical  element  ia 
naturally^  mooh  less  pronuneot.  The  wrestling  of 
Jaoob  (3234-33)  is  the  most  striking  example.  The 
■tory  ta  his  encounter  with  the  angela  at  Mahanaim 
(SSil)  may  be  a  faded  variant  of  the  same  themci 
His  vision  at  Bethel  of  the  angels  passing  up  and  down 
to  heaven  oa  titn  laddn  (28ia)  and  the  visit  of  the 
three  heavenly  befaui  Abraham  (18)  have  also  a 
mytidoal  eoknur.  Theia  may  possibly  be  aome  aim- 
nezion  between  the  twelve  sons  Jaoob  and  tiie 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  We  should  have  to  leoo^ 
niw  the  tlu>n>ughly  mythioal  oharaoter  of  the  patn- 
archal  narratives  if  we  snpposed  with  E.  Ueyer  that 
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that  tho  Btoriea  aie  to  be  inteipreted  in  ternifl  of  the 
astral  mythology.  The  tangible  evidence  for  the 
former  view  is  extremely  Blight  and  much  of  it  oapable 
(A  a  leas'  far-fetohed  ezplaiiatioD ;  the  latter  would 
involve  the  aooeptanoe  of  a  far-reaohing  theory  whudi, 
in  the  judgment  of  most  soholaiB,  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated, while  this  interpretation  in  particular  is 
open  to  additional  objeotions  of  its  own.  A  more 
tenable  view  would  be  that  the  leading  peraonalitiee 
were  nations  or  tribes.  It  is  in  faot  probable  iSott 
at  certain  pointe  tribal  is  diaguised  as  personal  history. 
FofsiUv,  as  already  mentioned,  Cain  and  Abel,  more 
tsobauy  8h^,  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  should  be  so 
mterpreted.  So  also  the  story  of  Judah  in  38  (cf.  p.  162). 
SimiLuiy,  tiie  story  of  Josef's  residenoe  in  Bgypt, 
where  he  was  subsequently  joined  by  hia  father  a3id 
broUiers,  might  point  to  suooeBsive  Hebrew  migratiouB 
into  l&srpb.  The  birth  of  Benjamin  after  Jacob's 
ntam  n<Hn  Fbddaa-«ittm  mig^t  eKprew  the  faot  that 
tiw  txibe  was  formed  after  aettraneat  in  Palestine. 
Similar  interpretations  mig^t  be  put  on  the  separation 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  the  story  of  Reuben  aaaBilhah, 
Mid  that  of  Shoohnu  and  Dinah.  Still,  many  of  these 
instances  are  very  dubious.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  large  seotioos  of  the  history  da  not  lend  them- 
selves to  this  interpretation.  &  ttie  main  tiie  narra- 
tivea  about  Abraham  do  not,  nor  thoM  about  Isaao. 
nor  yet  tiuNW  about  Joseph.  The  two  most  plausiMa 
instances  are  ^oae  ol  Jaoob  and  Esau,  and  Jaoob  and 
lAbim.  Tbs  former  ore  supposed  to  reflect  the  relations 
between  Israel  and  Edom,  the  latter  those  between 
Iscaet  and  Syria.  The  narrative  iteeU  suggests  tUs. 
inteipcetation  for  the  former.  The  preoatalBtoTiggies 
of  Jaoob  and  Bsau  prefigure  the  strugglea  ai  the  nattcns* 
the  elder  of  which  is  to  serve  the  younger  (2633). 
This  is  pBcaoticaily  endorsed  in  the  blessiagB  of  Isaac 
(3737^,3C|f.),  but  with  the  addition  tiiat  Esau  wUl 
nlttmatdy  bieek  ofi  the  yoke  of  Jacob.  Yet  the 
actual  story  is  far  from  nfleoting  the  later  relations. 
<H  oouxse  tiie  bitterest  antagonism  between  the  two 
peoples  belongs  to  the  petioa  after  tiie  destruction  of 
Jwusalem,  and  enoh  a  hymn  of  hate  as  Is.  34  or 
63t-6  waa^  not  have  expnesed  Israd's  feeling  in  tiie 
pre-exilio  period.  But  Israel's  aubiugatlon  of  Edom 
m  war  is  not  very  aptly  repreaented  by  narrative 
in  Gm.  Jacob  buys  the  birtluight  by  driving  a  hard 
baigain  with  Esau ;  he  obtains  the  bleoBing  by  cheating 
and  falsehood  Esau's  anger  is  not  pushed  to  ex- 
tsiemittes.  Jacob  seouFOB  his  brotiier's  fr^dsbip  by 
grovelling  submission  and  a  very  substantial  present, 
and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  hostility  alter  hia 
settlement  in  Palestine.  Nor  does  tiie  stoiy  of  Jacob 
and  La  boo,  olodng  with  the  friendly  compact  not  to 
violate  each  other  a  territoriee,  at  all  agree  witii  the 
bitter  and  prolonged  onta^nism  between  Israel  and 
Syria  in  the  period    the  monarohy. 

The  various  attempts  to  fnterpnt  the  potriandw 
as  gods,  nations,  or  tribes  ate  thus  open  to  very 
serious  objeotions.  It  is  accordingly  safer  to  recognise 
tiiat  the  leading  figures  in  tiie  story  wero  actual 
personalities.  But  ibis,  of  oourse,  does  not  guarantee 
the  stories  in  detail.  The  disorepanoias  ^ffioient^ 
ihow  thia.  The  same  incident  is  related  vikh  lofBr^ 
enoe  to  more  than  one  chazwrter  or  different  accounts 
ore  given  of  the  same  thing.  Comparative  study  shows 
the  reai>pearanoe  in  our  book  of  tales  and  matift 
familiar  m  the  folklore  of  other  nations,  Eew  tilings 
are  more  familiar  than  tiie  way  in  whidi  inoidenta  or 
sayings  orinnol^  anonymous  gravitate  to  famous 
nuom.  And  it  is  not  inopportune  to  point  out  that 
wohaolDgioal  inwilgation  has  so  for  dons  nothing 


to  rehabilitate  any  stories  which  a  sober  critjoism  has 
doubted,  or  to  give  tiie  patiioxofas  any  definite  poattka 
in  tb»  history  ot  their  time.  The  crucial  esse  hen  ii 
that  of  (aiedoiiaom(n'*s  expedition  (14),  and  this  ii 
examined  in  the  introduction  to  tiiat  onurtier.  SSdelify 
in  depicting  local  or  national  conditions  ib  no  gnersntee 
of  historicity,  especially  where  oonditiona  remam  stable 
for  many  centonea. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  one  foature  irtiiah  liM 
played  a  prominent  port  in  the  creation  or  monkKng 
of  narratives  in  our  book.  Many  of  the  stories  ore 
ntiologiaal,  that  they  supply  an  answer  to  tbe 
question,  Wbat  gave  rise  to  such  customs,  instanota, 
conditions,  names  aa  thoee  witii  which  we  are  familiar  ? 
The  story  of  Edun  answers .  several  anoh  questitMis 
(p.  139).  The  story  of  Babel  not  ouiy  occounta  for 
the  eodstenoe  of  an  unfinished  or  dilapidated  tov«^ 
but  explains  why  it  is  that  although  peoples  have  aO 
»  oommon  parentage,  they  speak  simh  different 
languages,  mmilar  wamplwi  are  tiie  accounts  as  to 
tiie  ori^  of  the  arts  and  modes  of  life,  mosio,  metal 
work,  city  building,  vine  culture  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  the  pastond  occupation.  80,  too,  the  origin 
of  such  a  rite  as  circumcision  or  the  taboo  on  the 
sinew  of  tiie  hip,  natural  [dienomena  sacb  as  tiia 
rainbow  and  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Peed  See 
region.  TUxb  land  system  of  Egypt,  so  diffisient  fr«n 
that  of  tiie  Hebrews,  is  traced  to  Joeepb'a  policy  of 
turning  the  neoeesitieB  of  the  famine  to  ttte  royal 
interest.  Explanations  are  aven  as  to  the  origin  ol 
names:  Eve,  Cain,  Setii,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moab» 
Beo-ammi,  Ishmoal,  IsaaOt  Jacob,  Edom,  Jaoob'a 
fliiikUen,  Peres,  UanaaaBh,  end  Ekdiroim ;  ti***^  Kinmg 
DODUs  of  [daces,  Beer-laboirnn,  Zoar,  Beemheba, 
Bethel,  Hizpob,  Mahonaim,  FenH  Sncoottii,  Abel- 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  raligioos  and 
moral  value  of  tiie  book.  Happily  tiiis  does  not 
depend  npon  its  historical  accuracy.  Notliing  shows 
more  improoaively  the  poww  of  Israel's  religion  than 
a  comparison  between  the  polytheistic  and  unmoral 
stories  of  Creation  and  the  flood  in  their  Babylonian 
forms  and  the  pure  monottieiBm  and  stem  ethieal 
quality  of  the  Heb.  narratives.  Heathen  m»*f"'ifT 
has  been  used,  but  it  has  been  filled  witii  the  Qpin^ 
of  Israel's  rel^;ion  (p.  51).  The  conception  of  God, 
espeoioUy  in  the  older  docoments,  is  often  anthropo- 
morjdiio^  but  erauine  r^igion  does  not  rettUy  suoer 
through  a  quouty  for  whiMi  oUowance  eon  rettdily  be 
made,  wfaicdi  was  specially  helpful  to  eeriisrdaya  fxa  the 
concrete  and  vivid  reality  it  gave  to  tiie  idea  of  Qod, 
and  whiob  still  in  vests  the  stoiiee  wit^  much  of  their 
deathleas  choim.  If  the  tlieologioal  and  ethical  state- 
ments scattered  through  the  book  wen  to  be  ooUaoted 
thmr  would  indude  much  mcatl  and  spiittual  trnth 
olotiied  witb  e  worthy  expresrion.  But  what  ia  moat 
pncioos  would  have  escaped  oa.  It  ia  not  ttie  ezpUott 
formulation  of  prinoiples  and  belieb,  nor  even  tiieae 
distilled  from  the  narratives,  it  is  tiie  narratives 
themadvee  aa  they  stand  which  yieM  us  most  for 
edification,  guidance,  and  inspiration.  The  records 
hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  they  demct  for  us  actual 
situations  in  which  our  ownmon  tho^^ts  aod  emotifHn 
find  ample  play.  Many  types  of  ^Maoter  am  hexev 
no  lifetesB  mocois  ^on  whion  the  moralist  sets  off  his 
wares,  but  warm  land  living,  a  human  heart  beating 
in  the  breast  and  Human  blood  throbbing  through  tha 
veins.  As  oontributiodb  to  scientific  hi^ry  our  esti- 
mate €d^  their  value  may  be  Tedooed;  as  cfaannek  of 
instzuotion,  warning,  stimuhis,  tiiey  remain  unimpaired. 
TO  might  say  enlunced  in  nhie,  since  jaMeatiw  ia 
Digitized  by  VjOOg  iC 
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now  oonoentnted  on  the  abiding  oontent  rather  th&n 
the  tranaiio^  fonn.  The  Bareet  wa^  in  whioh  to  gain 
from  them  the  beet  they  have  to  give  ob  is  not  to  be 
aeeldng  ovetvaiudouBly  lor  their  moraJ.  but  to  permit 
thran  to  make  their  own  impreasion  through  intimate 
familiarity  with  them,  aided  by  oloee  stody  <rf  tlw 
best  which  has  been  written  about  them. 

Utontnn. — Commentaries :  {a)  Driver  (West.  C), 
Bennett  (Cent.  B),  Ryle  (CB).  Mitchell;  (b)  Skinner 
(ICC),  Sparrell;  (c)  •Dillmann  (KEH).  ♦Delitzsch, 
Hoynger  (KHC),  Qiukel  (H£,  SAT},  Procksch ;  (d) 
¥.  W.  Robertson  LeetuireB  on  OenMUt  Dodi  (£x.6^ 
Staahsn,  Hdrew  Ideab.  (Hher  LitertOnre :  DiBcaesioas 
in  OT  IntrodnctionB  and  in  DiotioDariefl  of  the  Bible ; 
Ban,  Oeneaia  {SBOT  Heb.),  Wade.  ThcBooi  Genesis. 
Baoon.  The  Qeneaia  Oentsis,  Boddoi  Die  biblische 
VrgescAichU,  Ryk,  Early  Narratives  <^  Oeneaia,  Gwdon, 
The  Bariy  Traditim*  a  Oenems. 

L  Ir-n  te.  Tin  Atafiy  Stan  of  OrMtton.— 

This  Beotion  bdongs  to  t^e  Prieetly  Docoment  (P). 
This  is  shown  by  uie  nee  of  eeveraf  of  its  character- 
istie  teraiB,  by  the  conatant  repetition  of  the  formnlte, 
and  by  the  formal  arrangement.  P'b  interest  in  the 
origin  of  religions  institutions  is  displayed  in  the 
explanation  («  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  The  lofty 
monotheism  td  the  section  b  also  chaiacieristio  of 
hn  theol(^ical  posilioii* 

The  story  rests  upon  a  much  older  tradition* 
mainly,  it  vonld  seem,  Bsl^lonian  in  its  origin. 
Iliere  are  several  striking  parallels  with  the  Baby- 
Ionian  oreation  legend.  The  "  deep  '*  ov  watery 
ohaos  (tehom)  (Is)  corresponds  to  the  Babylonian 
Tiamat.  Dar knees  is  over  this  ohaoe.  There  is  a 
raiding  of  sky  and  earth  from  each  other,  and  the 
oeation  of  a  solid  e^nse  or  flnsament  wUoh  divideB 
tite  upper  waters  from  the  waters  of  the  earth,  and 
in  which  the  heaTenly  bodiee  are  placed.  There  are 
also  setiouB  differenoea,  due  lar|;ely  to  the  abeenoe 
of  the  polytheiBtio  and  mythological  element  from  the 
Biblical  account  (p.  SI).  Even  if  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
that  Ivoods  over  the  abyss  is  a  remnant  of  myth- 
ology,  yet  the  Hebrew  acootmt  rvpreeents  God  as 
ezistfaig  before  the  cieatiTe  ptooeas  bej^ns,  and  as 
wffling  and  controlling  it,  whereas  in  the  Babylonian 
legend  tbe  gods  come  into  existence  during  the  pro- 
cess. Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  opposition  between 
the  abyss  and  the  creative  power  in  Geneeis ;  though 
.  it  iM  not  said  that  chaos  was  created  by  God,  it  rather 
metoB  to  have  an  independent  existence  Ijeside  Him. 
The  Pbdenkian  cosmogony  presents  striking  parallels, 
soeh  ma  the  existence  at  first  of  chaos  aod  spirit, 
and  the  egg,  bom  yrbSxA  the  universe  was  produced, 
which  seems  to  be  Implied  in  the  Hebrew  narrative 
in  the  reference  to  the  brooding  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  i»t>bable,  in  spite  of  the  striking  dinerences, 
that  the  Biblical  account  has  its  ultimate  origin  in 
the  Babylonian  mythdogy  rath«c  than  that  botn  are, 
at  Dillmann  thhus,  iiuependent  developments  ot 
a  iwimitive  Semitic  myth.  Otinkel  has  argued 
forobly  that  the  work  of  creation  was  explained  by 
snak^  from  the  rebirth  of  the  world  in  spring  after 
the  winter,  or  in  the  morning  after  the  night,  and 
tttat  the  phenomena  depicted  can  have  been  sug- 
gested onfy  in  an  alluTial  country  like  Babylonia. 
But  it  has  derived  elements  from  other  sources,  espe- 
cially Phcenician  and  possibly  Egyptian.  It  appears 
to  wve  been  formed  in  Palestine,  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  story  would  involve  a  long  process, 
and  one  which  would  be  complete  only  at  a  late 
point  in  the  pre-exilic  period.  In  its  present  form 
It  im  pcobabfy  not  earaet  tium  ihie  erne,  and  waa 


presumably  written  on  Babylonian  soiL  But  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  Priestly  writer,  belonging,  as 
he  did,  to  the  rigid  school  of  Gsekiel.  BhouM  have 
borrowed  conficiously  from  Babylonian  mythology. 

At  what  time  this  nnrth  reaohed  brad  is  mnioh 
disputed.  Some  think  we  Hebrews  brought  ft  with 
them  from  Mesopotamia ;  others  place  it  in  the  period 
known  to  us  from  tiie  Tell  el-Amama  tablets  (about 
1450  B.O.)  when  Babylonian  culture  exwted  great 
influence  on  Western  Asia  and  Egypt ;  others  again 
think  of  the  period  of  Assyrian  rule  over  Jnoah. 
it  is  nnlik^  tnat  the  HelKews,  even  if  they  brooj^t 
the  BabykMuan  legend  with  them  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, would  preef^rve  it  through  all  their  uubeequent 
experiences.  More  probably  they  derived  it  from  the 
Cwiaamte^  who  may  have  learnt  it  from  the  Baby* 
lonians  in  tiie  Tell  el-Amama  period  (see  p.  61).  We 
can  thus  account  for  the  Canaanito  elements  that 
appear  to  have  been  inoorporated.  Some  Boholais 
hold  that  tbe  Hetwews  elaborated  the  creation  doctetne 
at  a  late  pesiod.  This  does  not  at-  all  follow  from  the 
dlence  ctf  the  earlier  prophets,  even  if ,  as  is  not 
unlikely,  the  creation  passageB  in  Amos  are  a  latei 
addition  (pp.  661,  554).  For  these  prophets  had  little 
occasion  to  speak  of  it.  And  there  are  referenoea  in 
the  other  literature  which  seem  to  be  early.  This  is 
specially  true  of  the  creation  story  in  Oen.  2.  And 
in  Solomon's  dedication  words  at  the  oonseoration 
ai  the  Temple,  restored  ^  Wellhansen  from  the 
LXX  (p.  208),  we  read  "  Tahweh  hath  eet  the  sun 
in  the  neavens."  So  also  in  Ex.  20ii,  which,  even 
if  a  later  addition  to  the  Decalogue,  is  probably 
pre-exilic,  we  read  that  in  six  days  Yahweh  made 
heaven  and  earth."  It  would  be  strange  if,  when 
the  BORoanding  peoples  had  careatitm  narratlTesk 
Israel  had  none. 

Whether  the  Prteetly  wrlte>  himself  originated  the 
division  into  six  days  is  uncertain.  It  is  dearly 
later- than  the  enumeration  of  the  works  as  eight.' 
For  in  order  to  get  eight  works  into  six  days  it  nas 
been  necessary  to  put  two  works  on  the  uiinl  and 
two  on  the  Rxth  day ;  and  in  neither  ease  Is  the 
paif  well  matohed ;  in  the  former  we  have  ttie 
separatikm  of  land  and  water  combined  with  the 
oreatkm  <A  vegetation,  in  the  latter  land-animals  and 
man  are  created  on  the  same  day,  thonrii  from  the 
Ic^y  position  assigned  to  man,  we  diould  liave 
expected  his  creation  to  have  taken  plaoe  on  a  day 
reserved  for  it.  But  the  six  days'  work  and  tiie 
seventh  day's  rest  axe  probably  not  due  to  the  Priestly 
writer.  The  Sabbath  rest  for  Ood  is  so  anthn^ 
morphic  an  Idea,  that  P,  who  does  not  rcfpnsent 
Goa  as  subject  to  human  limitations  and  afieotions, 
must  have  borrowed  it  from  an  older  source.  Both 
the  six  days'  work  and  seventh  day's  rest  are  found 
in  Ex.  20ii.  If  tills  is  dependent  on  our  passage, 
it  yields  no  evidence  for  an  earlior  origin  <A  the  six 
days'  sclieme.  But  although  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  Deutttronomio  version  of  ihe  Decalogue,  the 
reason  for  the  commandment  substituted  in  Dt.  6tj 
^Imbly  had  its  origin  in  the  humane  spirit  of  the 
Dentoronomic  legislation.  The  differences  between 
Ex.  20ii  and  Oen.  22  are  also  of  a  kind  to  exclude 
the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter.  It  may, 
tiinefore,  be  assumed  that  not  only  the  division  of 
creation  into  eight  works  but  the  period  of  six  days 
hy  ready  to  the  author's  hand.  As  it  is  not  found 
in  the  Babylonian  or  Phoenician  cosmogonies.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  six  daya'  aoheme  is  of  Israel- 
ftish  on«n.  The  eight  works  may  have  been  borrowed 
nhhnatdy  from  a  foreign  source.  /  ^  .  .  ,^,-vl 
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Thoee  who  are  interested  in  the  onoe  bnraing 
question  u  to  the  relation  between  this  narratiTeauS 
modem  science  ehould  consult  the  very  tiunongh 
discTueioa  in  Drirer'a  Oommentary.  Here  it  most 
BofiBoe  to  say  that  the  valae  of  the  naxrative  is  not 
Boientifio  but  religiooa ;  that  it  impoilB  faith  to 
insist  on  literal  accuracy  in  a  story  which  oan 
only  unjustifiable  forcing  be  made  to  yield  it ;  tiiat 
it  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  methoid  of  indura- 
tion to  take  ennent  tibwb  and  porify  than  wo  that 
the^  might  be  fit  vebioIeB  of  ceti^kras  tenth  thaii  to 
anticipate  the  progrees  of  research  by  revealing 
prematoreW  what  men  could  in  dne  time  disoorer 
for  thenuelvee ;  and  finally  that  even  if  this  narra* 
tive  oonld  be  harmonised  with  our  present  knowledge, 
we  should  have  the  task  of  harmonising  the  very 
differsnt  nanativB  in  the  second  chapter  both  with  tiie 
fmsent  story  and  with  modern  science.  (See  fiuthes 
p.  12.1 

1  1-6. — l^noe  the  formula  '*  These  are  the  genera- 
tions of  "  is  usually  placed  by  P  at  the  beg^ning 
of  a  section,  whereas  here  it  occurs  at  the  end  (24a), 
it  is  thought  by  many  that  its  present  position  is 
dne  to  its  removal  from  the  beginmng  of  this  chapter, 
and  that  the  story  opened  with  the  words  "  l^ese 
are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  ct  the  eartiu" 
But  this  implies  a  diSereot  use  of  "  generations  "  from 
what  we  find  ebtewhere  in  P,  who  employs  it  to  express 
what  is  produced  b^  the  person  mentioned.  Ilie 
clause  may  be  an  addition.  Several  scholars  connect 
I  with  3,  rendering  "  In  the  beginning  when  Qod 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  (now  tiie  esjth 
....  the  waters),  then  Qod  ssid.  Let  tiien  be 
light ;  and  there  was  Ug^t."  This  makes  the  creation 
of  light  the  main  point,  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth  serving  simplTv  to  date  God's  command  "  Let 
there  be  light."  But  surely  the  creation  of  light 
thus  receives  an  excessive  emphasis,  while  the  placing 
of  1  in  a  parenthesis  makes  the  sentence  very  awk- 
ward and  involved.  It  is  better  to  retain  the  BV 
rendMing,  according  to  wtdoh  x  is  an  independent 
ssntenoe.  It  is  possible  that  tiiis  verse  narrates 
the  (nnation  oi  the  primtsval  ohaoit  described  in  3 ; 
but,  since  heaven  and  earth  are  oosmos  rather  than 
ohaos,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  it  gives  in  a 
summary  form  what  is  to  be  told  in  detail  in  the 
rest  oi  the  chapter.  To  us  the  word  "  created  " 
most  naturally  suggests  to  create  ont  of  nothing. 
But  whether  this  was  the  writer's  view  or  not,  the 
term  {uvbaUy  does  not  express  it.  Its  meaning  is 
nncertiain ;  most  usually  it  is  ^ven  as  *'  to  cut  or 
"  to  carve."  It  is  chantcteristio  of,  and  is  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  found  in  kto  writings,  but 
it  does  not  follow  tl^t  it  must  be  a  oomparatively 
late  word.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  Scripture 
committed  to  the  doctrioe  of  absolute  creation. 
Heb.  lis*  does  not  assert  creation  out  of  nothing; 
it  denies  creation  from  **  things  which  do  appear, 

out  of  the  phenomenal.  BasUides  the  Gnostic, 
who  tanght  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century 
A.D.,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  teach  it  (see  Hatch, 
Umbert  Ltcture*,  pp.  196f.^ ;  earlier  statements  often 
quoted  may  be  otherwise  explained,  a  describes 
the  oonditton  oi  tilings  before  this  Divine  action 
began.  "  The  earth,'*  as  we  know  it,  had  not  come 
into  being,  but  the  writer  uses  the  word  to  describe 
the  formless  mass,  in  which  were  confused  together 
the  elements  Qod  would  disentangle  to  make  the 
ordered  nniverse.  This  chaos  was  iUnmined  by  no 
lay  light,  tiie  de^  lay  under  a  thick  nail  of  dark- 
-^ess,  aiu  over  Its  snilaoe  the  s^rit  of  Ood  was  already 


brooding  {mg.),  as  a  bird  on  the  eggs  in  its  nest.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  brooding  has  a  similar  resnltl 
Bfllton's  invocation  to  tiie  Spirit : 

"Tboa&cntbBant 
Wut  pnaent,  uid  with  mightr  wlngi  ouliBtssdj 
Dove-Uke  latit  brooding  on  Ifae  mts^is. 
And  tSMfrt  it  pncBsot 

corresponds  to  tiie  imprsssbn  made  on  tiie  modem 
reader ;  but  it  is  questionable  whrther  it  Is  tiist 
intended  by  the  writer,  who  regards  creation  as 
achieved  simply  by  God's  word.  tHie  term  "  spirit  of 
God  "  is  not  to  be  interpreted  through  later  theo- 
logical usage  and  identi&d  with  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
more  probabty  it  is  an  expression  for  the  hfe-giviDg 
eneray  of  God.  Perhaps  we  have  here  a  relic  of  a 
mytiiologioal  feature  in  the  <aiginal  story,  which 
may  have  told  how  the  gods  came  into  existeaii^ 
through  this  brooding  over  the  worU-egg.  a  thought 
which  tiie  severe  monotiidsm  tA  JstmS  oould  not 
tolerate 

Such,  then,  was  this  dark  chaotic  confusion  before 
God  Himself  began  to  act  upon  it.  There  are  euht 
creative  acts,  each  introduced  with  the  formula  "And 
Qod  said.**  There  is  no  manhnilation  of  matter  In* 
God's  fingers,  but  all  is  achieved  by  God's  word,  whiu 
is  living  and  active,  and  instinct  with  Divine  power. 
*'  By  this  effortless  word  God  called  the  various  ordect 
of  creation  into  existence  and  carried  to  completion 
His  stupendous  task.  Here  there  is  no  conflict  with 
the  hostile  demon  of  Harknwui  and  ohaos  as  in  the 
Babylonian  myth,  no  struggle  to  bend  the.rdw;taat 
matter  to  His  will,  no  laborious  ■h'^p'ng  Mid  mould- 
ing of  raw  stuff  into  the  finished  {ao£iot,  b«t  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  word  achieves  at  onoe  and 
perfectly  the  Divine  intention  "  (Peake^  Htroet  ami 
Martyrs  of  Faiihf  pp.  27f.).  And  just  aa,  aFtw  da^- 
ness  and  sleep,  the  light  comes  that  man  may  go 
forth  to  his  work  till  the  night  closes  in  when  no 
man  oan  work,  so  after  the  eternal  night  wiiioh  hss 
rested  on  the  abyn,  light  comes,  to  m  fallowed  by 
God's  creative  work.  For  the  Hebrews  li^t  and 
darkness  were  "  phvsical  essences  "  (CaicTne)^  each 
having  Its  own  aboae  (Job  3819L).  from  which  each 
in  turn  issued  to  illumine  or  darken  the  workL 
WhMi  light  was  first  created,  It  stoeamed  out  into 
the  rtarknnnn.  and  minglii  with  as  one  floid  with 
anottier.  But  sndi  a  confusion  H  is  tiie  pnxposs  <£ 
creation  to  overcome,  so  God  separates  the  li^ 
from  the  darkness.  This  separation  is  partly  t«n- 
poral,  as  3  indicates;  each  has  a  period  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  function,  yielding 
then  the  field  to  the  other.  But  the  temporal  rests 
on  a  local  separation.  The  two  are  disentangled, 
and  then  each  is  assigned  first  ite  local  halHtation 
(Job  38z9f.),  th^  its  pwiod  (metatiMi.  Light 
is  thus  not  due  to  the  heavenly  bocues,  wiiic^  come 
into  being  only  on  the  fourth  day ;  it  has  an  iBd^>e|n- 
dent  existence.    And  it  is  entirely  ad  equate  to  ite 

gurpose,  for  Qod  pronoonoee  it  '*  good,''  by  which 
[e  means  that  it  corresponded  to  His  design,  the 
result  was^precisely  what  He  had  intended.  To  the 
light  He  gives  the  name  of  Day,  to  the  ttie 
name  Night.  The  tempraal  minglmg  of  li^t  and 
darkness,  which  we  call  twilight,  is  much  bnefer  in 
Palestine  or  Babylonia  than  in  our  nortiiem  dhnes. 
Thus  the  work  ot  the  first  day,  reckoned  probably 
from  morning  to  morning,  is  acoompUshed.  The 
period  oi  light  is  followed  1^  evening  and  darknea^ 
iriiioh  comes  to  an  end  with  the  next  morning, 
when  the  saocmd  day  bsgfau.  ^'Bender,  **  And  evesuag 
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cftme,  and  mornliig  oame,  one  day"  (DriTw),  and 
Bunilarly  throughout  tbe  coapter. 

6-8.  When,  on  the  second  morning  light  rceumee 
the  sway  which  had  been  inteirupted  by  tiie  nif^^ 
Giod  begins  the  task  of  evolving  ordex  out  of  chaos, 
first  He  makes  a  "  firmament,  by  which  is  meant  a 
solid  vault  over-arching  the  earth.  Then  the  waters 
of  the  abyss  are  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  placed  above  this  firmament,  to  constitute 
tiie  waters  of  the  Ulster  or  heavenly  ocean,  the 
other  left  where  it  was,  to  form  "we  deep  that 
ooQcheth  beneath "  (Qen.  4925).  This,  it  must 
be  understood,  ia  not  identical  with  the  ocean,  though 
the  ocean  iBsued  from  it  (Job  388-ii) ;  it  is  beneath 
both  sea  and  land.  It  feeds  the  sea  through  open- 
ings in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  "  the  springs  of  the  sea  " 
(Job  38i6*}  or  **  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  " 
fGen.  7ix).   In  the  vault  of  the  s^  there  axe 

windows"  (Gen.  7it)  or  sluices  ("the  channel  for 
the  waterflood,"  Job  3835  *} ;  when  theee  are  opened 
the  waters  of  Uie  heavenly  ocean  stream  down  on  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  torrential  rain.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the  abyss 

SobaUy  soes  back  to  the  Babylonian  account  of  the 
vision  ^  the  corpse  of  Tiamat  bv  Marduk  after 
tiiat  deity  had  vanquished  her.  We  are  told  that 
he  split  her  in  two  like  a  flat  fish,  and  made  one 
half  a  covering  for  the  heaven  ;  then  he  fixed  a  bar  and 
set  a  watchman,  bidding  them  not  let  her  waters 
escape.  The  other  halt  of  the  corpse  is  said  by 
Beroasus  (third  century  b.c.)  to  have  been  made  into 
the  earth ;  and  we  can  h^dly  doubt  that,  though 
this  is  not  explicit^'  stated  in  our  onndform  sonrcei^  it 
correctly  represenu  the  authentic  Bab^nian  view. 
The  formula  **  and  it  was  so  "  has  been  accidentally 
transferred  from  ito  proper  place  at  the  end  of  6, 
wheare  the  LXX  reads  it,  to  the  end  of  7.  The 
omission  of  the  clause  "and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good  "  may  be  accidmtal,  the  LXX  reads  it  aftei 
"heaven." 

9-18.  Two  acts  are  assigned  to  the  tiiird  day. 
the  separation  of  land  and  watOT,  and  the  creation 
of  ve^tation.  The  former  was  apparmtly  effected 
by  the  draining  of  the  waters  which  covered  the 
lud  into  a  receptacle  (fon  "  one  plaoe  "  Z/XX  reads 
'*  one  gathering  so  that  the  dry  land  emerged 
into  view.  It  was  now  possibie  for  it  to  be  clothed 
wzUi  vegetation,  first  tne  tender  grass,  then  .the 
herbs  or  larger  plants,  and  finaUy  trees,  especially 
those  that  bore  miit.  Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for 
the  creation  of  man  and  animal,  their  food-BU[^y 
being  now  provided  (29!).  Possibly,  however,  the 
term  "  grass  "  may  be  intended  to  oovn  "  heib  " 
am]  "tree,"  in  which  case  it  means  not  grass  but 
all  vegetation  in  its  earliest  stage.  The  herb  yields 
seed,  the  teee  yields  seed  enclosed  in  fruit.  Bach 
geouB  remains  fixed,  and  rejffodttoes  "  after  its  kinds  " 
(render  by  the  pliual  here  and  in  xaa^^h 
various  species  embraced  in  it. 

14-19.  The  second  set  of  four  works  on  (Ae  last 
three  days  corresponds  to  the  set  of  four  on  the 
first  three.  Thus  we  have  the  creation  of  light  and 
of  t3a»  luminaries;  the  firmament  separating  the 
np^  from  the  lower  waters,  and  the  birds  which 
across  tlie  firmament  and  the  fish  in  the  sea  ;  the 
Mtpeeiance  of  the  land  and  creation  of  land  animals ; 
finally  the  creation  of  herbs  and  fruit,  and  the 
oeation  of  man.  who  till  tiie  Flood  snbsiBti  wtirely 
upon  theee. 

The  heavenly  bodiee  are  described  as  th^  appear  to 
OB,  hcoxw  the  stars  aie  a  mere  appendix  to  the  "  two 


great  lights,"  added  almost  as  an  after-thought, 
possibly  by  some  scribe  or  reader.  The  plain  mew- 
mg  of  the  passage  Is  that  the  lights  were  created 
on  the  fourth  day,  not  that  th^  had  been  created 
before  and  only  tiien  became  visible!  They  are 
attached  to  the  firmament,  and  serve  as  lamps  for  the 
earth.  They  also  relate  the  festivals  and  other 
occasioned  secular  as  well  as  sacred,  and  the  divisions 
between  day  and  night,  and  they  determine  the 
length  of  the  year.  Tuey  ssrve,  manoyec,  as  "  sign^" 
perhaps  in  the  astrologioal  SMise  aa  foreshadowing 
the  future.  But  they  are  not  to  be  wordupped,  nw 
are  they  even  represented  her^  as  often  in  Scripture, 
as  animated  beings  (2i  *). 

20-28.  On  the  fifth  day  were  created  the  denizMii 
of  the  water  and  the  atmosphere ;  the  creatures 
that  move  in  swarms  in  the  water,  all  winged 
creatures,  including  insects,  and  the  sea  monsters, 
especially,  pnhaps,  such  as  belong  to  mytholog3^ 
and  fishes.  The  rendering  "  bring  forth  abundantly  " 
is  inaccurate ;  the  margin  gives  the  sense,  though 
it  would  be  better  to  translate  with  Driver,  "  let  the 
waters  swarm  with  swarming  things  (even)  living 
souls."  The  term  is  used  of  creatures  that  move  in 
swarms  whether  in  the  water  (as  here)  or  out  of  it. 
The  BY  often  renders  it  "  creeping  things  "  (simi- 
larly the  verb),  which  is  the  proper  rendering  at  a 
noun  (reme«)  24,  the  verb  of  which  is  translated 
**  moveth  "  in  21.  On  the  distinction  see  Driver's 
article,  Crteping  Thing$.  in  HDB.  The  rendering 
'*  creature  that  hath  life  "  is  more  tolerable  to  the 
English  ear  than  **  living  souls,"  but  it  conceals  the 
interesting  faet  that  the  term  "souls  "  could  be  used 
of  tiie  lower  creation  as  wdlasof  men.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  infer  that  the  author  regarded  the  winged 
creatures  as  derived  from  the  water,  'the  fact  that 
th^  fly  in  "  front  of  the  firmament,"  t.<.  skim  the 
surface  of  the  sky  turned  towards  the  earth,  ahova 
that  the  writer  rentded  it  as  quite  near. 
M-8L  The  sixUi  day  is  oooi^ied  with  the  oreatfon 
the  land  animals  and  ol  man.  It  is  natural  that 
a  much  fuller  space  than  usual  should  be  accorded  to 
the  latter.  And  the  eolemnity  of  the  act  is  marked 
by  the  formula  of  deliberation,  "  Let  us  make  man." 
The  plural  has  been  variously  e^lained.  Setting 
aside  as  beyond  the  range  of  the  OT  the  view  that 
the  Father  addresses  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  view  that  God  speaks  of  Himself  in  the  plural 
since  He  is  the  fulness  of  enernes  and  powers,  as  too 
artificial,  the  most  obvious  explanation  is  that  Qod  is 
addressing  the  heavenly  assembly  (e/.  1  E.  23 
19-22,  Is.  66).  Tet  there  is  difficulty  in  this  view, 
for  P  ignores  angels  altogether ;  nor  would  he  re- 
gard them  as  sharing  in  the  work  of  creation ;  nor, 
probably,  would  he  think  of  man  as  made  in  their 
usage  as  well  as  in  God's  ;e/.  27,  "  in  his  own  images 
in  the  Image  (rf  Qod."  The  original  sense  was  peiy 
haps  polytheistic ;  natorally  this  was  impossible  to 
the  author,  and  if  he  reflected  on  the  formula  he 
would  presumably  interpret  it  of  the  heavenly  counoiL 
No  distinction  seems  to  be  intended  between  the 
image  and  the  likeness.  Originally  this  may  have 
been  physical^  oonoeived;  man  was  thought  to  be 
like  God  in  rartemal  appearance.  But  the  author 
presumably  would  be  drawn  rather  to  a  spiritual  uid 
mtellectual  interpreUtion,  hying  stress  on  man's 
community  of  nature  with  God.  Creation  in  the 
image  of  God  differentiates  man  from  all  other 
creatures  on  the  e«urth  {<^.  96),  henoe  he  is  fitted  to 
rale  over  them  (for  "  over  1^  the  earth  "  in  a6  read 
"  over  every  living  creature  of  the  earth,",  wi^  the 
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Syriao);  cf.  the  fine  deTelopment  of  the  theme  in 
Vb.  8,  and  the  deeper  disonssioD  m  Heb.  23-9.  The 
referenoe  to  the  oreatloo  of  both  aexM  moit  nata- 
rally  suggests  that  they  oiigfaiated  at  the  same  time* 
a  view  very  different  nrom  uiat  followed  in  the  other 
creation  story,  2i8-33>    Uen  and  animals  are  re- 

Krded  aa  livmg  on  a  Tegetsrian  diet  in  the  period 
fore  the  Flomi  (93!).  Th^  would  thus  he  peace 
between  men  and  animals,  and  in  the  animal  world 
itoelf.  To  man  is  allotted  the  seed  and  fruit,  to 
beasts  and  birds  "  the  greenness  of  herbs  "  (30),  t.«. 
the  leafage. 

24.  Bender,  **  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  sonl 
^ter  its  hinds."— 28.  The  change  from  "fill"  in  23 
to  **  replenish  "  here  is  misleading  to  the  modem 
reader,  who  is  unaware  that  at  an  earlier  period  the 
words  were  equivalent  in  sense.  The  same  Heb. 
word  is  used  in  both  plaoee  and  in  9i. — SM.  mMt : 
M.  food,  not  animal  food  mcnily. 

n.  1-41.  Thus  in  six  days  God  competed  Hli 
woriE  of  creation,  and  as  He  reviewed  it  He  uttered 
the  same  verdiot  on  the  whole,  onlv  in  a  heightened 
form  ("  very  good  "  and  not  merely  "  good  )  that 
He  had  uttered  on  the  enoceesive  stages.  For  the 
whole  is  Dot.-the  mere  sum  of  the  parts,  it  is  a  unitv 
in  which  tiiese  separate  parts  dovetail  into  each 
otiua  uul  woi^  together  in  perfect  mutual  adjustment 
and  co-operation.  It  Is  nere  described  as  **  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  .  ,  .  and  all  the  host  of 
them."  Tha  h(»t  of  heaven  generally  means  the 
stars,  thon^  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  angel^ 
and  since  the  stars  were  often  regarded  as  animate 
bodies  {t.g.  Jg.  Sao.  Job  867*,  Bev.  9if.),  the  tran- 
sition from  one  sense  to  the  other  was  easy.  Our 
authOT  ignores  tiie  ansel^  and  treats  the  stars 
simply  as  lamps  in  tiie  armament.  In  Job  887,  the 
monung  stars  sang  when  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid,  and  the  sons  of  God  (i.e.  the  angels) 
raised  their  joyful  shout.  Tht  host  of  earth  is  not 
disewhere  mentioned,  its  oooorreoce  here  is  due 
simpty  to  the  combination  of  earth  vith  heaven. 
The  whole  phrase  means  the  total  contents  of  heaven 
and  eartii.  After  work  is  finidied  man  rests,  so 
also  Qod.  Here,  indeed,  the  word  used  implies 
simply  that  He  ceased  to  work,  but  our  anthor  else- 
where says  of  God  that  He  '*  refreshed  Himself  "  or, 
to  render  more  Uterally,  "  took  breath "  on  the 
seventh  day  (Ex.  Sli;),  a  startling  anthio- 
pomorphlsm  in  all  uw  nuaw  00  t&t  in  the 
creation  nanative  itedf  all  Is  aohiervd  by  the 
ntt«rance  of  the  word.  Sfnosk  then,  the  author 
seems  to  have  r^^Uded  ttie  wcsk  as  involving  no 
toil,  and  therefore  as  causing  no  weariness  which 
demanded  rest,  we  mast  assume  that  he  is  here 
using  an  idea  which  he  did  not  originate.  He  is  not 
interested  in  the  rest  of  Ood  in  itoelf  so  much  as  in 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  for  which  it  provides 
the  basis.  The  seven^  day  which  had  broue^t  rest 
to  God  is  singled  ont  to*  His  btessin^  and 
"hallowed  "  or  set  apart  as  a  sacred  day  on  which 
man  may  rest.  On  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  see  pp. 
lOlf .  Our  story  is  an  explanation  to  account  for  an 
already  existing  institution.  The  Heb.  text  of  a, 
however,  creates  a  difficulty.  It  seems  to  state  that 
God  comi^ted  SQs  work  on  the  seventh  day.  '  But 
the  whole  point  is  ttiat  no  work  at  all  was  done  on 
the  seventh  day ;  the  tuk  was  finished  by  the  end  of 
tiie  sixtii.  The  expedients  to  impose  a  satisfactory 
sense  on  the  text  do  not  seem  to  be  snocessful,  ana 
the  simplest  course  is  to  read  (with  Sam.,  LXX 
Syr.)  "  And  on  the  sixth  day  God  fint^ed."  Tiaa 


is  so  much  easier  that  it  might  seem  (0  be  a  oorteo- 
tion  to  remove  a  difficulty  (p.  42),  but  "  seventh  "  was 
pR^Uy  intaodnoed  w  InadTerteooe  d  a  scribe 
under  Uke  influence  01  the  r^erences  to  the  seventh 
day  in  the  rest  of  the  paseagew 

S.  created  and  made:  more  strictly  '* creatively 
made,"  *.e.  God  acted  in  His  work  as  creator,  this 
was  part  of  'Bis  enativt  as  distinguished  from  othcx 
forms  of  His  activity. — 4.  these  .  .  .  created:  this 
clause  is  ^bably  a  later  insertion  (see  Skinner's 
full  discuaoon).  U  so,  the  editor  probably  intended  it 
to  refer  to  the  nanative  which  rollows,  .Hbe  formula 
meaning  "  this  is  tbe  history  of." 

n.  4b-in.  24.  rs  Stoiy  of  OnaUon  and  Paradise 
Lost—This  stoiy  does  not  belong  to  P,  for  it  is  free 
from  its  cliaracteristios  in  style,  vocabulary,  and  point 
of  view.  It  is  distinguished  from  P's  creation  stoiy 
by  differences  in  form  and  in  matter.  The  regtUar 
and  preoiae  arrangement,  the  oft-rroeated  formula, 
Uie  |iroBaio  sl^le  are  here  absent.  We  have,  instead, 
a  bnghtand  vivid  style,  a  story  rather  than  a  chronicle. 
Tbe  frank  atithiopomor[duBm  would  have  been  re- 
pugnant to  the  priestly  writer,  and  a  marked  difieroica 
b  to  be  observed  between  the  two  accounts.  P  starts 
from  a  watery  obaoe,  this  narrative  from  a  dry  wastsi 
P  teptesents  the  development  of  life  as  movmg  in  a 
climax  np  to  the  creation  man  and  woman,  while 
here  man  seems  to  be  created  first,  then  ^ants  and 
animals,  and  woman  last  of  all  The  use  of  Yahweh* 
the  anthropomorphism,  and  several  characteristic  ex- 
pressions combine  to  ^ow  that  this  Be(Tti<m  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Yahwist  group  of  narratives.  The  use 
of  the  double  name  Yahweh  Elohim  (rendered  Lord 
God)  raises  i^e  cueetitsi  whether  we  should  assign  the 
seotiisn  to  J.  Possibly  two  do(mments  have  been 
oombioed,  cme  of  which  used  Yahweh  from  the  flnA 
while  the  other  need  Elohim  till  the  time  of  Enoah 
(426).  But  a  sufficient  ezidanation  is  that  tbe  writer 
used  Yahweh  alone,  while  an  editor  added  Elohhn  to 
uientify  Yahweh  with  the  Elohim  of  the  priestly  story. 
We  may,  aooordin^y.  refer  this  aeoticni  to  J.  Yei 
it  bean  the  marici  of  a  n^er  oomplioated  litesuy 
history,  and  dnneotB  from  diffenot  sooroee  seem  to 
be  present  in  it 

The  most  important  of  the  Utetary  problems  is  HbtX 
raised  with  referenoe  to  the  two  tarees.  Aooording  to 
29  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the  tree  of 
in  33  it  is  the  forbidden  tree,  i.c.  ^e  tree  of  kuow- 
ledgBi  The  amUgui^  gsins  farther  aignifioance  when 
we  find  a  double  reason  assigned  for  tbe  expobion  from 
tiie  garden,  (a)  that  the  man  should  suffer  the  penalty 
of  gaining  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  (b)  that 
he  should  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  Probably  two 
stories  have  been  combined ;  one  spoke  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  the  other  of  the  tree  of  life.  Since  tbe 
lattn  has  BBvetal  parallels  in  myths  of  the  golden  ago. 
it  prebably  belongs  to  a  much  older  story  than  that 
ci  tile  tree  of  knowledge,  which  ajipears  to  be  of 
origin.  But  the  later  stotr  has  apparent^  been  pre- 
seired  in  full,  the  older  oofy  fn  fra^nenta.  We  most, 
accordingly,  se6k  to  nndeistaod  tm  orig&ial  meaning 
of  both. 

In  the  volume  of  Eaaaya  and  Studies  Presented  to 
WiUiam  Bidgtway,  Sir  J.  Q.  Fiazer  has  made  a  so^ee- 
tkm  of  fpteat  interest  as  to  the  troe  td  life.  In  mytim 
aooonntnu;  for  the  origin  of  death  the  seipetit  tntea 
occurs.  It  is  oonunon^  believed  Uiat  with  me  casting 
of  its  skin  it  renews  its  youth,  wd  so  never  dice.  This 
immortality  was  designed  for  men,  but  the  serpent  by 
kaming  the  secret  filched  the  boon  from  them.  Yrasesr 
Baj^;eBts  that  tlieie  wero  two  MfooB,  tl^  t^  of  lifB 
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and  the  tree  of  death.  The  Creator  left  man  to  ofaooee, 
hoping  that  he  would  ohooae  the  tree  of  life:  The 
Beipeot,  knowing  the  seciet,  persoaded  the  woman  to 
eat  <^  the  tree  ^  deatii,  that  the  other  might  be  left 
to  him.  This  waB  the  motive  of  his  oooduot,  whidi 
in  the  jacBent  form  of  the  story  is  iiteeE[4iaabK  and 
Bcoounta  more  folly  for  the  hatred  between  man  and 
the  serpent.  The  story  ma^  have  ended.  This  is 
how  it  is  that  man  dies  while  Uie  serpent  lives  for 
ever. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  stoiy  is,  to  nae  the  technical 
tenn,  tatiokcioal  <n  134),  i.&  it  o^laimi  the  leaaon 
for  oerteiii  fitota,  n  aunnn  the  qoertion  "  Why  t " 
Why  does  man  die  while  tlie  serpent  is  immortal  1 
Why  do  man  and  the  seipuit  feel  mch  antipathy  tot 
eaoh  other  t  The  story  of  the  tne  of  knowledge  to 
however,  maoh  de^oer.  Whether  the  H^.  narrator 
Utok  the  story  of  the  tree  of  life  for  hto  Btaiting-point 
or  whether  the  two  stories  were  oijdiially  indopaiu^ 
and  only  sooh  dements  of  the  older  narrative  were 
taken  over  as  oouid  be  oomhined  with  the  later,  may 
be  left  imdotermined.  But  the  later  also  is  «tio< 
logioaL  Only  we  must  not  suppose  that  its  objeot  to 
to  aooomit  for  the  origin  of  sin.  The  author  was  not 
ooQoemed  with  the  probbms  which  the  oh&pter  pre- 
sented to  Jewidi  theolMy  and  to  Pul.  He  to  umn^ 
ine  the  questions.  Why  u  man's  k>t  orw  of  sooh  ezBoti^ 
toil  t  Why  does  birth  oost  sooh  agony  to  the  mother  ? 
What  to  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  secret  ot  the  mutual 
attraotioD  of  the  sexes  t  Whence  the  ssoae  of  shams, 
and  the  olotbes  whioh  distinguish  man  from  the 
beast }  Why,  when  all  other  land  anhnak  go  on 
legs,  does  the  snpent  glide  along  the  groimd  and  eat 
dostt 

Bat  ^lait  to  the  tree  of  knovkdgo  of  good  and  evil, 
and  how  does  the  eating  oi  its  fmit  ovaa  ttie  ayes  I 
To  the  modem  reader  the  most  obvious  answer  to 
tiuA  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  brings  with  it  a  know- 
ledge of  moral  distinotions  and  the  sense  of  shame  and 
gnw.  Thto  oan  hardly  be  the  real  meaoing.  The 
author  snrely  did  not  believo  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
dtotinotion  between  right  and  wroog  was  improper  for 
mankfaid;  all  the  more  tiiat  thto  to  aSmadypreaappoasd 
in  a  ^hilntion  whtoh  may  be  met  with  obedienoe  or 
disobedience.  The  choice  of  the  tiee  to  not  arbitrary, 
as  if  any  prohilHtion  would  be  eqoallv  fit  for  the 
porpose.  The  objeot  to  not  to  test  obeaaenoe,  but  to 
gaud  against  a  trespass.  Just  as  the  tree  of  life  has 
the  ^pwfy  ot  oommonioatiog  immortali^,  so  the 
other  fane  oon&rs  knowledge.  They  are  magtoal 
tree*;  God  Himselt  it  is  su^igested,  cannot  prevent 
any  who  eat  the  fralt  from  enjoying  the  qualities  they 
bestow  (322).  Moreover,  it  is  hinted  t^t  the  reascn 
for  the  pnthilxtion  to  protection  of  the  heavenly 

C'ea.  11  man  aoqobes  immortality  after  gaining 
wlodge,  he  becomes  a  menace  to  them.  Just  as,  a 
tbe  boilders  of  the  tower  are  not  restrained,  thev  will 
not  be  thwarted  in  tiwir  heaveo-stcoming  plan 
so  man,  having  beoome  like  tb»  heavenly  ones  in 
kno^riedge,  most  not  be  permitted  endless  li»  in  whioh 
to  use  it.  Now,  dearly,  it  to  not  familiarity  with  ttie 
difforenoe  between  right  and  wrong,  but  the  knoiriedge 
that  to  power  whioh  is  meant.  Good  and  evil  have 
no  monu  eignifioanoe  hen.  Aooording  to  a  common 
Heb.  idiom,  the  phrase  may  mean  the  knowledge  €i 
things  in  general;  bat  the  asnae  is  perhaps  more 
spetmo,  the  knowledge  of  tbinm  so  far  as  the^  are 
useful  or  hannfnl ;  an  insist  mto  tho  properties  of 
things.  Such  a  knowledge  to  reserved  for  Yahweh  and 
the  other  Ebhim ;  and  iost  as  in  tiie  story  of  the 
angel-maRiageB  (61-4)  and  tbe  tower  of  Babel  (llz-9} 


Yahweh  resents  any  transgression  of  the  limita  He 
has  set,  so  here.  Yet  it  to  not  mere  jealousy  or  fear 
that  prompts  Hto  aotaon.  The  writer  to  in  fall  sym- 
pathy wiui  the  prohibition.  KnoiHettee  has  been 
gamed,  bat  with  ft  pain  and  shame,  the  baa  of  happi- 
ness and  innocence.  Civilisation  has  meant  no  increase 
of  man's  blessedness  but  ^e  revenw.  Had  he  been 
oontant  to  abide  a  ohild,  he  might  have  remained  in 
Paradise,  but  he  grasped  at  knowledge  and  was  for 
ever  banished  from  the  garden  of  God. 

The  literary  beau^  of  Uie  narrative,  tiie  delioaoy 
and  tmtii  <d  m  psyohokgy,  have  long  been  the  ot^eot 
of  merited  admlzanoo.  ^d  though  it  has  been  mto- 
handled  by  theologiiinB  to  yield  a  dootfine  of  original 
sin,  yet  it  describes  with  wonderful  insight  the  inner 
history  of  the  lodividaaL  He  insists  on  baying  hu 
own  ezpenenoe  in  spite  of  the  Divine  warning,  onfy 
to  find  that  he  has  pondiased  it  at  a  minoos  oost* 
and  that  ooosoienee  awakens  when  tbe  dn  to  irr&< 
trievable  and  remorae  unavailing. 

The  re[veeentation  of  tba  original  condition  of 
UiingB  as  a  dry  waste,  and  of  fertifatv  as  normally  de- 
pendent on  rain,  does  not  soft  Bat^looian  oondiuons, 
nor  yet  the  referenoe  to  the  fig-tree.  Hence,  if  tbe 
stoxT  originated  in  Babylonia,  which  to  onoertain,  it 
has  been  mooh  modified  to  suit  Palestiniao  condiUons. 
The  Hebrews  may  have  received  it  direotly  from  the 
Phceoidana  and  Canaanitee,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  has  been  greatly  deepened  by  the  genius  of  JbtmL 

IL  4d-lT.  Hie  narrative  begins  with  the  words  "  In 
the  day,"  but  the  oonstrnotion  to  uncertain.  Periiape 
sf.  to  a  parenthesto,  so  that  man  was  formed  at  iha 
period  when  "  earth  and  heaven  "  (J's  jAiraBe  for  P'a 
"  the  heaven  and  ^e  earth  ")  were  made,  before  them 
was  any  vegetation.  The  abseooe  of  veoBtation  to  due 
to  ttie  absnoe  ci  rata  and  of  a  man  to  UU  tiie  ground. 
In  6,  however,  we  are  told  of  a  '*  mist,"  or  aa  we  should 
probaMy  render,  a  "  flood,"  which  iixigatod  tbe  ground. 
6  may  be  out  of  plaoe  (possibly  added  with  10-14), 
for  nun  would  be  unneoeasary  if  irrigation  was  secured 
by  a  periodical  ovnflow  as  in  E^pt  or  Babylonia. 
Attor  earth  and  heaven  had  been  mad^  Yahweh 
moulded  man  ('AltSm)  from  Uie  ground  {'dddmah)  as 
a  potter  moulds  images  from  day,  and  breathed  into 
hto  nostrito  "  breath  of  life "  so  that  he  became  a 
living  being.  Then  He  {danted  a  garden  or  park  far 
away  to  the  B.  of  Palestine,  in  a  dtotriot  known  as 
Eden.  It  was  aiqpareotly  Hto  own  home  (3s),  but  He 
plaoBd  man  in  it.  Mb  then  oansed  such  tren  to  grow 
m  tdito  gaiden  as  were  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good 
for  food,  and  In  partionlar  tbe  tree  of  life  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  01  good  and  evil.  Of  other  species  of 
trees  in  the  garden  or  of  any  trees  outside,  the  author 
says  nothing,  nor  yet  of  plants  or  flowers  whether  in 
the  gaiden  or  without,  sinoe  he  selects  thoee  features 
whkm  toad  up  to  the  story  in  tbe  next  chapter.  Ycdiweh 
diarged  41m  man  with  tbe  care  of  the  gardra,  and 

girmitted  him  to  use  all  the  trees  for  food,  save  iha-t 
e  forbade  him  the  tree  of  knowled^  on  paiUi  of  death. 
The  position  of  Eden  to  more  definitely  &ced  by  10-14 
(usually  taken  to  be  an  insertion).  A  river  risen  In 
Eden,  flows  through  the  garden,  and  on  leaving  H, 
brandies  into  four  rivers.  Hiddekel  to  the  Tigris  in 
front  of  Assyria,  approaching  it  from  Palestiae.  The 
fourth  river  to  Euidirates.  The  writer  apparently 
thought  of  these  as  springing  from  one  source.  Hence 
he  regarded^lden  as  situated  at  tbedr  point  of  divergmoe, 
and  the  sonroe  of  the  other  two  rivers  was  the  same. 
But  hto  geography  was  ancient  rather  than  modem, 
and  no  one  nas  oomlrined  hto  statements  into  a  con- 
sistent s(dieme.  Havilah  to  unknown,  but  perhaps  in 
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Arabia.  Cosh  ia  generally  sanpoaed  to  be  EthiorHa. 
In  that  oase  Gihcm  ia  probably  tke  Nile,  thougn  it 
may  be  tho  JjkdoM,  wiadx  vaa  mppoaed  to  be  tiie 
upper  part  of  the  Nile,  in  whit^  cam  Pishon  mi^t 
be  the  Ganges.  O^er  suggestionB  may  be  aeen  in  the 
oommentanee. 

4.  the  LORD :  i-e.  Yahweh.  On  the  aignifioanoe  ol 
tile  name  see  Ex.  3i3-i5*,  where  an  explanation  of 
the  form  "Jehovah"  (mg.)  and  the  reasons  for  pro- 
nounoing  the  name  Yahweh  are  also  gimi. 

11.  aompUMtti:  not  neoeasarify  '^sanDnads  " ;  Uw 
verb  01*7  mean  "  to  pass  along  one  side  of  "  (Nn.  2I4, 
Jg.  II18).— 12.  MdHmn:  probaUy  a  fragrant  gnm.~ 
<myx:  either  tbia  or  "  beryl "  (my.)  ia  the  probable 
meaning, — IT.  The  original  text  waa  [venmiably  "  the 
tiee  in  the  midst  of  garden,"  for  the  woman  ao 
desoibei  it  in  33,  and  if  the  tree  had  been  mratiraied 
under  ita  true  name,  the  point  of  tiis  Mipeat'i  imeU- 
Urn  would  have  been  rather  anticipated  and  so  blunted. 
When  the  two  treee  were  Inought  together,  the  ohange 
was  made  to  avoid  oonfosion. 

n.  iS-26. — Up  to  t^  point  one  fiving  creature  alone 
has  been  formed,  and  he  is  &  man.  But  Tahweh 
realises  that  loneKneas  le  onwholeeome  far  Unu  so 
decides  to  g^ve  him  a  oompanion  to  share  nia  life 
and  help  him  in  his  work.  It  is  to  be  a  help  "answering 
to  him^  ("V0>  ke.  of  bis  own  nature.  80,  as  He  had 
f6rmed  man  ont  of  the  ground.  He  formed  from  the 
aame  source  the  ft"imftl"  and  the  birds,  and  bron^t 
them  to  the  man  to  aeo  what  be  called  Hbsan.  The 
name  expreasea  the  nature,  henoe  the  naming  of  the 
ftpinn^la  showed  what  impreesion  tiiey  made  on  him. 
But  none  of  tiie  namea  indicated  any  oonseiousneeB  of 
fltaeaa  for  oompanionship  with  ^'"■^tf  This  nperi- 
ment  then  hanng  failed,  for  all  the  range  of  forms 
that  was  ooverod,  Yahweh  realised  tiiat  something 
qoite  difierent  waa  needed.  To  be  made  of  Ulb  aame 
outy  waa  not  enough,  man  and  bia  oomrade  most  be 
of  t^e  same  flesh  and  bone,  his  companion  must  be 
Iteral^  a  part  td  himself.  He  oast  the  man  into  a 
tranoe-deni,  ht  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should 
penetrate  iKvine  secrets  or  see  Yahweh  at  woi^  took 
a  rib  from  his  side  and  built  it  {mg.)  into  a  woman 
and  brought  hw  to  the  man  as  He  bad  brought  the 
ftnimala  ThiB  time  Uie  experimMit  proved  s  oom- 
plete  saooeas.  «  Now  at  last,"  the  man  exclaims,  after 
my  weair  search  I  find  my  oompanion,  bone  of 
mybone.  flflstiof  myfleeh."  Una  faitainaoy  of  relation- 
ship ia  naturally  expreaaed  in  a  name  "  woman " 
Cisshah)  which  contains  "  man "  ('lah)  aa  part  of 
itself.  And  this  is  why  man  aeefca  the  woman,  for- 
saking for  her  the  auuiors  of  hia  being ;  man  and 
woman  were  originally  one  flesh,  in  wedlock  th^ 
became  one  flesh  again.  Finally  the  author  notes  the 
abacuce  of  ahame  ui  aidte  of  their  nakedneoa,  and 
thos  leads  np  to  Yahw^'s  discovery  of  their  dis- 
obedience. 

in.  Among  the  animals  formed  by  Yahw^ 

in  Hia  first  attempt  to  provide  man  with  a  oompanion, 
was  tba  serpent ;  at  that  time  either  a  quadraped  or 
holding  itsw  ereot.  It  was  eminent  among  its  feltows 
fr,r  olevemeas.  In  anti(}uity  serpen ta  were  often  re- 
garded as  mysteriously  gifted  with  wisdom  or  conning, 
sometimes  aa  good  liut  more  often  as  eviL  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  of  it  here  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
devil ;  t^e  al^ty  to  spe^  and  reason  is  quite  oommonly 
attributed  to  the  a"imal"  in  folk-etoriee.  Its  wisdom 
is  shown  in  the  famiUarito  with  the  nature  of  the  tree, 
ita  coiming  in  the  intenwmal  mist^w  it  makes  as  to 
Uke  prcAumtlon,  1^  iriiidi  tiie  woman  Is  led  to  oorrsot 
it  and  tluii  ih»  opening  lor  oonvmation  ii  mada 


(%aftaly  it  eontrives  to  instil  a  lesentment  at  QcA*» 
Dnreasonabkneas  into  the  woman's  mind :  oan  It 
naOj  be  that  Qod  has  inststed  on  »  ooodition  so  un- 
heard-of as  thii  ?  PoeBibly  the  effeot  ia  to  be  seen  in 
the  woman's  addition  of  toaohing  to  the^^hilntion 
of  eating,  thus  making  it  more  exaotlnff.  The  woman 
describee  the  tree  by  its  position,  {oooabW  sinoe  she 
does  not  know  ita  name  or  its  qnaUty.  (On  the  diffi- 
ool^  that  in  29  "  tree  in  the  mkut  of  the  garden  " 
is  fbe  tree  of  life,  see  p.  138.)  The  aorpent  now  dis- 
eloees  the  true  nature  of  the  tree  and  the  reason  for 
tb»  Divine  prohfiiition.  The  tree  oonfers  knowledjD^ 
such  as  God  nkHam  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  Elohim 
or  heavenly  beings.  The  tree  has  no  fatal  properties, 
but  wiU  lilt  you  in  thia  respect  to  the  Divine  level 
The  woman  somtinisee  the  tree  aa  she  had  not  done 
beftm»  and  nee  t^t  it  is  as  the  snpent  has  said. 
Its  Imit  is  not  deadly  bat  good  to  eat,  its  beauty  at- 
traota  her,  the  promiae  of  wisdom  completes  the  fsaoinar 
tion  ;  she  eats  and  aharea  the  forbidden  fruit  with  her 
huslnnd.  "Die  serpent  has  indeed  told  the  truth ;  tbOT 
beoome  mature  at  a  bound,  their  eyea  are  openeo. 
The  first  effect  of  tiiis  gnilty  deed  is  tiie  km  of  sexual 
nnooo8(»otisn««  and  we  birth  of  shame.  TUb  leads 
them  to  make  girdke  of  fig  leaves,  which  were  very 
nnsnitable,  but  tdioeen  for  mention  as  ih.t  laigest 
leaves  of  Palestinian  trees.  Bot  they  have  BtilT  to 
meet  Yahweh.  It  is,  it  would  seem,  His  hatat  to 
walk  in  His  garden  at  evening,  jnst  aa  men  do  in 
Palestine  when  t^e  oold  wind  Mows  in  from  the  sea. 
So  in  the  oool  of  the  evening  (not  <rf  the  morning) 
they  hear  tba  sound  of  His  movement  and  Una 
Yanweh  oaDa  out  to  leam  where  tiie  man  ia.  The 
man  aUe«es  his  nakedness  in  explanation  of  t^e  fear 
with  which  he  shrank  from  meeting  his  Maker,  and 
thus  inadvertantly  disoloses  what  he  has  dona  Wheal 
taxed  with  bis  msobedienoe  he  pots  the  blame  on  the 
woman,  for  the  gift  of  whom  be  reminds  Yahweh 
that  Bo  was  reBponaUe.  The  woman  in  torn  ex- 
plains tiiat  the  serpent  entioed  her.  The  aetpent  is 
not  questioned,  not  beoaase  he  Is  a  mere  beast  {aa<A 
an  eetimata  being  modem)  but  because  Yahweh  is 
aware  that  no  fbtutii  party  stends  in  the  background, 
the  sdieme  was  hatolwd  m  tiio  snake's  clever  brain. 
He  is  poked  out  from  among  (mg.)  all  cattle  for  » 
curse;  to  lose  his  upright  posture  and  eat  dirt,  to 
hate  and  be  hated  1^  the  woman's  postecitr.  In  tiw 
perp^koal  f^  between  tiiem  man  omsheB  viUi  fals 
loot  the  serpent's  bead,  bat  in  doing  so  is  bifeten  in 
tbo  heal  Tnere  ia  no  Messianio  reference  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  last  clause  ("  and  .  .  .  heeH  ")  may  be  a 
fl^osB.  The  woman  is  punished  by  the  pangs  of  ohiW- 
Mrth,  promoted  by  her  desire  for  man's  sooie^,  and 
by  his  rule  over  her.  The  man  is  ponMied  by  tiw 
eomfaig of  tte  ground;  thorns  spring  up  of  themsdves, 
food  <mly  at  &e  oost  of  hard  toil  And  at  the  end 
comes  deat^L :  made  from  the  dust,  back  to  the  dust 
man  goes;  the  threatened  penalty  of  2i7  is  not 
enforced.  Clothing  more  adequate  than  fig-laaves  as 
provided  hy  Yahw^'s  own  hands,  poesibhr  from  tha 
skins  of  saOTifioed  victims.  But  since  man  has  beoomn 
like  the  Ebhim  in  point  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  danger 
tiiat  he  may  eat  also  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  thus, 
winning  immortality,  beoome  UfcB  them  altogetiier.  To 
prevent  this,  he  and  tbo  woman  are  driven  from  Uia 
garden,  and  the  way  to  Qie  tree  of  life  is  goarded  by 
ttte  obembim  and  a  whiiiin^  fiery  awoid.  The  ehem- 
bim  appear  here  as  custodians  of  tiie  entrance ;  they 
resemble  the  griffins  who  watoh  over  tmasnzes. 
(See  Fte.  I810*,  b.  62*.) 
15.  toolse:  the  Heb.  word  rnxgin  only  bare  and  in 
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Job  9i7t  ft.  189IO,  where  the  text  is  probably  oomipt. 
Ita  meaning  ib  unoertain,  but  the  general  mnae  of  ute 
paaaage  is  clear. — 30  seems  out  of  place,  and  may 
belong  to  a  story,  only  fragmcotfl  of  whioh  have  beta 
bare  inohided. 

IV.  i-lft.  The  Stwy  otCalD  and  AlnL—This  belongs 
to  the  J  oyole  of  stones, 'bat  aimrently  not  to  the 
■ame  stratam  as  3,  for  it  is  assomea  that  tbe  earth  has 
a  population  from  whioh  Csiu  fean  vengeanoe,  and 
the  oatw  in  4iit  ignores  the  oimiDg  of  Wb  groond  in 
317^19.  Originally  than  tbe  story  was  placed  in  a 
later  period  of  human  histon':  its  preeent  position 
is  peiiiB^  dot  to  the  identification  of  Cain  the  murderer 
with  Cam  the  firstborn  of  Ere.  Whether  the  original 
story  bad  to  do  with  peopka  or  individaals  is  un- 
certain ;  in  aoT  case  Stade  a  theory  that  it  aoooonted 
for  the  nomad  fife  of  the  Kenitw  is  SmprabaUe  in  spite 
<rf  the  identity  in  tiie  name. 

The  two  biothen  oatoially  toooght  their  offeiingi 
from  the  uodnoe  of  tjieir  oaUinos.  CUn's  offering 
was  not  rejected  beoaose  it  was  bEoodleas ;  the  fauU 
ai^Rueatly  lay  in  himself  (7).  His  faikue  bteeda 
raeentinent,  which,  in  sfote  of  Yahwc^'a  warning, 
leads  him  to  kiU  AbtA  in  the  field,  to  which  he  had 
iuTited  his  brother  to  aooompany  him  {m(f.\.  Yahweh 
leama  ot  the  mnidw  from  uie  onr  uttend  by  Abel's 
Uood.  It  was  a  widelj-spmad  be&af  that  blood  whioh 
fen  on  the  groond  oned  for  vengeance  (Eaek.  2iyt.f 
la.  2621,  Job  I618,  3l38f.,  (see  "Job"  in  OentB  on 
theee  paaBageB),Heb.  II4, 1224) ;  henoe  preoaotions  wem 
takea  to  nse  methods  which  did  not  involve  bloodshed, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  the  blood  from  falling  on  the 
groond.  Oain  has  talDBO  no  stub  precautions,  and 
when  questioned  by  Yahweh  lies  brazenly  and  peohapa 
with  a  shamdeai  wittioism  on  his  brother's  oooapation 
as  "  keeper  "  of  sheep.  So  Yahweh  aentenoes  him  to 
the  life  of  tiie  nomaa  in  ibe  desert,  for  the  cultivated 
ponnd,  having  drunk  Abel's  blood,  will  not  yield  its 
stNDgtfatothefratriaide.  ^oo^t  to  a  m<ne  (fastened 
frame  of  mind,  Oshi  pleads  tiiat  hii  jpnniahnient  is  too 
great  to  bear.  For  m  the  desert  be  will  be  hidden 
nom  Yahweh,  whose  preaenoe  is  regarded  as  localised* 
and,  mojdaer  thou^  he  is,  Yahweh  is  his  God ;  and 
he  will  be  exposed  to  the  lawkaaneos  of  the  desert. 
80  Yahweh  meroifnily  seta  a  visible  mark  on  him*  not 
to  identify  him  to  all  men  as  the  murderer  Qua,  but 
to  warn  any  who  may  de^  to  kill  him  that  aevuilold 
vengeance  wiU  be  taken  for  hk  deaUi.  Thus  shielded. 
Gain  leaves  Yahweh's  pnsenee  for  tbe  wilderness,  where 
he  Hved  in  the  "  Land  of  Wandering  "  (m(r.) 

1.  The  text  of  the  oloefng  words  is  difficult,  probably 
oorrapt. — %,  UXi  bt  pieces*  qteoially  dedicated  to 
Qod. — S.  How  aooeptance  and  rejection  mte 
indicated  is  not  said. — 7,  The  text  ia  probably  in- 
oorablyoorTQpt ;  MT  eeegna  to  mean  that  if  Cain  does 
wefl  wiU  time  not  be  lifting  up  of  hia  fallea  oounte- 
nanoe  T  ottwnriae  ain  oouohes  like  a  beast  at  his  door, 
waiting  to  rend  him ;  it  has  a  kuuiing  for  him,  bat  he 
so^t  to  master  it  (see  mg.). — 0.  Render  "  Haik  I 
thy  IwDtber's  blood,"  etc 

IV.  17-ae.  OalnUe  and  SetUte  Oen«aIoKl«s.^i7-24 

Efaal^bdongs  to  tbe  eariiest  stratum  of  J,  in  which 
wDgrean  (deivittsatiHk  is  not  intermiMbed  bv  th« 
Flood,  and  Hie  bnman  noe  is  derived  bom  Adam 
through  Oain.  When  the  story  of  the  Deluge  was 
addedand  ttie  race  of  Cain  was  believed  to  have  been 
extenninated  in  the  Flood,  a  Bethite  gMiealc^  was 
required.  Only  a  fragment  (25!)  of  this  is  given  from 
J,  the  redactor  having  omitted  the  rest  sinoe  it  was 
givfio  with  dates  by  P  (S).  The  Sethito  table  is 
modettad  on  the  Oainlt^  for  aenral    tiw  names  tooor 


in  the  same  or  a  alightiy  altered  form.  While  P  gives 
a  bare  list,  J  adds  interesting  details.  This  section, 
moreover,  does  not  belong  to  Hie  same  stnttun  of  J 
as  the  stoiy  of  Cahi  and  AbeL  In  the  latter,  Csfn  is 
a  homeless  wanderer  in  the  desert,  in  the  former  he  is 
the  builder  of  a  city.  He  is  thus  a  "  culture-hero,"  and 
further  steps  tomida  oiviliaation  were  taken  by  Jabal. 
Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain,  who  introduced  the  domestica- 
tion (rif  cattlei,  music,  and  metal-woridng.  33!  ia  often 
thooght  to  be  a  swordnHUig ;  exulting  in  the  new  te- 
soaroes  i^ven  him  by  Tnbal-oain.  Luneoh  says  that 
l^e  vengeance  taken  for  Cain  will  in  his  own  case  be 
far  exceeded.  Bat  thia  ia  due  aimply  to  its  {oesent 
setting,  for  Tubal -oain  is  not  said  to  have  invented 
wea^ns,  nor  are  weapons  mentioned  in  the  aong. 
Originally  it  was  probably  independent.  It  contains 
a  boast  oi  Lameoh  that  he  avenges  himself  far  more 
thorou|dily  than  Cain  is  avenged.  He  luUa  in  return 
lor  a  Mow  and  thus  gets  seven  and  seventy-fold 
vengeance.  The  code  of  bkxxt-nvenge  practiaed  ia 
exoeptionally  ferocioua.  Such  bragging  of  their 
prowesB  and  fieroMieBB  before  the  women  is  common 
among  tbe  Bedouin.  In  its  present  form  the  Sethito 
geneaJkuy  rmtreeente  Seth  as  a  substituto  for  Cain,  but 
oii^inal^  it  is  questionable  if  it  was  so  (c/.  ICC) ;  this 
wntcv  nia^  have  regarded  Seth  as  the  first-born,  Cain 
being  ignored.  366  seems  to  mean  that  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  was  introduoed  In  the  days  of  Adam  a 
grandson,  a  representation  which  conflicts  with  4i-i6. 

90.  father:  i.e.  originator  of  this  type  of  Ufa  The 
text  of  the  following  words  is  nnoertain. — 22.  Corrupt. 
Bead,  perhaps,  "  he  was  a  forger,  the  father  of  every 
artificer  {mg.)  of  hnm  and  iiui.  ~-SBk  Atem;  only 
here  aa  a  proper  name  in  J. 

V.  1-82.  Sothlte  G«iMak«y  of  AntadlfairlaDi^With 
the  exception  of  29  thia  comes  from  P,  aa  ii  clear  from 
the  atyle,  each  statement  being  oast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  the  whole  forming  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  and 
dates.  There  is  a  striking  divergence  between  the 
Heb.,  Sam.,  and  LXX  figure^  the  period  from  the 
Cnatiai  to  Uienood  being  lemoned  as  1656, 1307,  and 
2242  (a  variant  yields  2202)  yean  le^ieotively.  The 
questfon  ia  very  complex;  here  the  editor's  view  must 
be  stated  without  discussion.  The  hXX  mav  be  set 
aside;  the  Sun.  Is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Heb.  unoe  tiie  latter  shows  suns  of  artificiality  and 
becaase  it  can  be  nun*  lead^  exjdained  from  tb» 
Sam.  than  vice  vena.  The  Sam.  represents  Jated, 
Methnadah,  and  lamech  as  dying  in  the  year  of  the 
Flood,  and  since  this  occurs  eany  in  the  year  the 
auggeation  is  that  t^ey  perished  in  it.  Tlie  Efob. 
presumably  is  an  alteration  to  avoid  this  inference, 
and  to  mue  the  period  from  Creation  to  tbe  Exodus 
two-thirds  of  4000  yean.  It  is  also  neoeesazy  to  pass 
by  the  individual  memben  with  the  exception  ot 
!uK>oh  and  Noah.  The  mention  of  366  years  soggests 
a  connexioo  with  the  solar  year.  Enoch  may  be 
identical  with  E^imednranki,  the  king  of  Sippar,  a 
favourite  of  the  gods,  connected  with  the  aun-^od,  and 
initiated  into  mysteries  of  earth  and  heaven,  just  like 
tiie  Enoch  of  the  late  Enoch  literature  (pu  433).  Hii 
walk  with  God  may,  therefore,  imply  not  sim^y  an 
intimato  fellowship  but  an  initiation  into  Divine 
secrets,  "Be  was  not"  ia  explained  in  Heb.  II5. 
The  redaotor  has  added  39  from  J.  The  etymology  of 
Noah's  name  (39)  refora  apparentiy  to  his  tfiscovery  of 
the  vine  (92o).  The  ground  baa  been  ouned  (317-19), 
but  Koab  is  to  pluck  from  it  a  soothins  cordial  for  man  a 
weariness,  t^  wine  whioh  makes  glad  the  hearts  of 
men  as  well  as  Clod  (Jg.  813.  F>.  lOlis)  and  enables 
than  to  drown  titeir  sorrows  hij(  hast  tunpomty 
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oblivion.  The  age  of  Noah  (600  ;«an)  when  hia 
eldest  son  was  bom  is  at  fiiat  sight  nupr^inf;,  for  no 
other  had  reached  200  yean,  Bat  the  Flood  had  to 
cocnr  late  in  Noah'a  life,  otbenrwe  the  lengtii  of  life 
aseigaed  to  hia  anoeston  must  have  been  abbreriated, 
if  they  were  not  to  anrTire  the  Flood.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Noah'a  aona  were  at  tba  time  to  have  no 
children,  th^  must  themedvea  have  been  bom  a 
Buffioimtly  short  time  before  the  Flood  for  tbeir 
ohikUeaBaennottOBeematniige.  ItiapariiapasoaioBl^ 
neoeasary  to  add  that  tiie  j^ean  mentioned  in  tini 
obapter  are  intmded  to  be  ht«ral  years,  and  Utat  we 
aie  not  nadiI^;  real  history  ;  though  even  these  high 
figures  are  sober  in  oomparison  with  those  in  tbe  parallM 
mbylonian  list  of  ten  antediluvian  kings  vlion  nigns 
lasted  in  the  aggregate,  432,000  years. 

VI.  1-4.  The  Angel  HanlagM.— This  seotion  b^aags 
to  J,  but  to  what  stratum  ie  not  olear.  In  its  nakedly 
myUkologioal  oharaoter  it  ia  quite  unlike  anything  else 
in  the  history.  It  is  obeoure  at  some  points,  pxibaUy 
through  abbreviation,  and  the  ^moe  "  the  men  <m 
renown  "  ii^lies  that  a  cycle  of  stories  was  onrrent 
about  the  Nephilim.  It  does  not  join  on  to  the 
preceding  geneal<^,  since  the  opening  words  point  to 
a  thne  much  earher  than  that  of  Noah.  It  serres  ai 
prasmt  as  an  introdnotion  to  the  story  of  tiie  Flood ; 
mattoTB  had  oome  to  saoh  a  pass  tlut  nothing  bnt 
the  almost  oomplete  exterminatioa  of  the  raoe  ooold 
cure  the  eviL  But  it  does  not  leaDy  lead  up  to  t^ 
for  the  writer  does  not  imply  ttut  these  unions  re- 
sulted in  a  progeny  of  monstrous  wiokedncM.  It  {a  a 
kind  of  ooaner  parallel  to  the  stoiy  of  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  in  botA  the  Divinely-sppoliited  Ifanits  an  teane- 
oeaaed.  Here  we  read  m  viioa  betweni  ttie  sons  of 
God  and  iko  daughters  of  men,  t.e.  between  angefe 
and  women.  The  sons  of  God  (Job  l6  *)  are  those  who 
belong  to  t^e  Elohim  order  of  being,  the  iaunoitala 
whose  nature  is  aruit  as  contrasted  with  mortals  whoaa 
nature  is  flesh.  This  ii  tiie  oldest  interpntation,  and 
ft  ia  that  now  generally  aooepfeed.  It  h  in  haimom 
with  the  generu  use  of  we  tenn,  and  if  we  intetpnted 
it  to  mean  the  pious  Betiiites,  ^  danght^  ol  men 
would  be  Cainite  women,  a  limitation  for  which  tttere  k 
no  warrant ;  moreover  the  mere  intermixture  of  human 
races  would  not  produoe  the  Nej^uHm,  who  are 
obviously  the  offapring  of  unnatural  unions,  Oertain 
angds  tiieu,  split  t£ongh  they  wen,  inflamed 
the  beauty  of  women,  took  tiiem  at  tiieir  will  in  mar- 
riage. Thus  a  EBoe  of  demigods  was  produced,  the 
Kephilim  (a  name  of  uncertain  meaning),  the  atmient 
heroes  far-famed  for  their  exploits.  But  this  blmding 
of  spirit  and  flesh,  of  human  nature  with  that  of  the 
Elohbn,  sets  at  nought  the  barrjen  fixed  by  Yahw^ 
in  the  very  oonstitation  of  things.  At  present  the 
Divine  anbstonoe,  t^e  inoperty  of  tiie  Elohim  (henoe 
called  by  Yahweh  "  my  spirit ")  is  dwelling  in  men. 
But  this  is  not  to  continue  sinoe  man  n  oilly  flesh. 
How  Yahweh  proposed  to  retrieve  the  heavenly 
essence  which  had  been  mii^led  with  the  earthly  is  not 
said ;  the  reduction  of  human  life  to  120  years,  which 
is  what  the  last  clause  of  3  senns  to  mean,  would  not 
secure  its  elimination,  as  it  would  be  passed  on  wit^ 
the  propagation  of  the  speoiee.  The  ouiuse  may  be  a 
gloss.  The  blame  apparently  attaches  to  the  angds 
onh',  tbe  women  being  victmis  of  their  lawless  tost, 
ana  the  original  stoiy  may  have  mentioned  the  penalty 
inflicted  on  them.  Such  penalties  we  hear  of  elsewhue 
(Is.  242if.,  Ps.  82,  cf.  Pa.  68)  for  the  misrule  of  the 
angels  and  the  oonsequont  miseries  of  the  world  and 
Ismd  in  paitooular.  (For  further  diaousaioD  the  edttmr 
nay  nfer  to  Ua  Riitd  Myths,  ohapi  iv.) 


ft.  Very  diflSoolb,  and  tbe  text  ia  oorrupt.  Tbe 
nodding  "  strive  "  may  be  set  aiode ;  tiie  aeon  i»> 
qoind  la  that  eiven  the  TSS  "  abide  in" 
whfcih  may  impiv  a  diffenot  texk  The  olaase  "lor 
tiiat  he  a!ko  is  aeeb  "  yieklfl  no  satis^ring  sense  any 
more  than  tiie  alternative  "  in  th«r  gomg  astray  Uwy 
are  fledi "  (m^.).  The  simplest  solution  ia  to  Huppoae 
Uiat  bawr,  the  word  for  "  flwh,"  was  written  twice  over 
(dittog^r^iyL  and  that  our  pnseot  text  has  arisea 
from  thiB.~4.  ud  ake  attst  aat:  appamtly  a  gkm 
insMied  by  a  nader  who,  ninembeiiDg  Nu.  1333, 
points  out  tiiat  th^  ware  In  the  earth  noi  only  in 
those  da^but  "  also  after  that." 

VL  6-IX.  17.  The  need.— This  seotaon  has  been 
very  skilfully  oompoeed  from  both  J  and  P.  There 
are  numerous  repeUtiooB :  65-8  and  xitL ;  77-9  eod 
15-16 1  7ix  and  is ;  7x7  and  18L ;  72z  and  33 ; 
82a  and  3b.  There  are  also  diffeieiMM  of  repreeecta- 
tion.  Acoording  to  Oigf.,  7ist,  tbe  animals  go  in  fay 
pain  I  aooording  to  tat  the  clean  so  in  by  sevena 
iflx  seven  pain),  the  unclean  by  piln.  In  7ix  the 
Flood  is  oMsed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  and  the  opening  of  the  windows  of 
heaven,  in  7x3  by  a  kmg-oontinned  rain.  Aooording 
to  7x3  the  rain  continued  foit?  days,  aooording  to  724 
the  watea  pcevalled  ISO  days.  Then  are  abo 
0inseok>giear  and  s^^tio  dmerenoee,  those  ofaar- 
aeteristio  Ttf  P  being  speoiaDy  prominent.  The  aoalyw 
into  two  soureee  has  tieen  efieoted  with  almost  oom- 
ttete  unanimity.  To  P  belong  69-23, 76,ii,i3-x6a,x7a 
(except  "forty  dayt"),x8-3i,34,  8x-2a,3i-5.i 30,14-19. 
91-X7.  To  J  beioDg  85-8, 7x-3,7-io,X2,i6b,22L,  82&-30, 
6-zs,x^f9o-«3.  In  botli  oaan  aome  lU^i  eksnairta 
an  one  to  the  ndaottn;  When  the  ana^ilB  haa  basB 
effeoted,  two  all  bnt  oomplete  rtoiies  appear,  beszing 
the  marhs  of  P  and  J. 

Difficult  queetious  an  raised  as  to  the  relatitm  in 
whiidi  these  stories  stand  to  other  Deluge  nanativeB. 
A  very  lalge  number  exists,  and  oi  these  many  are 
iDdepeodeat  It  is  still  debated  irbeibm  tin  logendi 
go  BuA  to  (he  primitive  pedod  of  hartory  befen  the 
dispeiBion  j  ttiis  is  not  probable^  foi  tdie  data  wonU 
be  so  eariy  that  onl  tradition  would  haadty  have 
jgCBorved  it.  Presumably  many  were  local  in  their 
origin,  for  each  catastoophee  on  a  small  scale  most 
have  been  numoous,  sad  •on»  of  tiie  stories  may 
have  been  ookwied  and  eoriohed  by  eontamination 
with  othere.  These  parallels,  however,  must  be 
n^leoted  here,  except  the  Bal^lonian  aoooonta.  Two 
of  these  are  known  to  us,  and  fragments  of  a  third  have 
been  reomUy  disoovered.  The  two  former  tell  sub- 
stantially the  same  story,  though  witli  oonaiderable 
differences  in  detail  One  is  preserved  in  the  extiai^ 
from  BesoeniB  given  by  Alexander  Pol^iistor.  Tin 
other  was  disooverod  by  George  Smitii  in  1872.  U 
Domss  in  the  eleveotji  canto  the  of  GilgameslL 
It  describes  how  the  god  Ea  saved  Utnapastim  b;f 
oommanding  him  to  build  a  ship  and  take  into  it  the 
seed  of  life  of  every  kind.  He  built  and  stored  % 
and  when  the  rain  b^an  to  &11  entered  the  sh^  and 
dosed  tbe  door.  A  vivid  description  is  givea  <A  the 
storm,  and  the  terror  it  inspirsd  in  the  gods.  On  tbe 
seventh  dav  be  opened  tbe  ship^  which  settled  on  Mount 
Mldr.  After  seven  days  he  sent  ont  a  dova^  and  then 
a  Swallow,  both  of  which  returned;  then  a  raven, 
iriiioh  did  not  return.  Then  the  ship  was  left  and  be 
offered  saoriflce,  to  which  the  gods  came  hungiify. 
Bel's  anger  at  the  escape  was  appeeaed  by  Ea  on  tita 
ground  tiutt  tiio  puntshmeai  liad  beMi  indisoiiminate^ 
and  the  hero  viu  his  wife  was  granted  immtNttalitT. 
Tin  ooiiMldfliwea  with  ^  BIUiMlMooimt|an  ao  don 
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titat  titej  oan  be  «niliUDed  only  by  dependenoe  of  the 
BiUioal  an  the  Babylonian  8t(Hc;j^  tbougn  not  neoeMarily 
on  the  form  known  to  no.  Frobawy  the  Hebrews 
leeeiTcd  ft  throng  tlie  OwiaenitWL  and  it  pasaed 
through  a  prooeas  of  puiiEcation,  in  whioh  the  ofiuiaiTe 
elements  were  removed.  The  Hebrew  atoiy  is  im- 
measiirably  higher  in  tone  than  the  Babylonian.  In 
the  latter  Bel  in  bis  anger  deatroya  good  and  evil 
alike,  and  ib  enraged  to  discover  that  any  have  eaoaj 
tbc  Flood.  The  sods  oower  under  the  itorm  like ' 
m  a  kennel ;  and  wbm  the  saorifioe  is  ofiered* 
ttw  sweet  savoor  and  gather  like  flies  over  the  aa<nifioer. 
In  the  Bihhoal  story  the  ponishinent  is  lepieseoted 
as  stijotly  deserved  by  all  who  perish,  and  the  only 
righteous  man  and  his  family  are  pieaerved,  not  by 
the  friKuUy  help  of  another  deity,  out  by  the  direot 
Mtion  <d  aim  wno  nods  tiw  Elood. 

The  questkm  as  to  the  bistoriod  ohaiaoter  of  tlie 
narrative  still  remains.  The  terms  seem  to  require  m 
anivere&i  dcdnge,  for  all  flesh  on  the  earth  was  doBtiuyed 
(617, 74,21-23),  and  **  all  the  high  moimtains  that  were 
imder  t^  whole  heaven  were  covered  "  {ligL).  But 
Hob  would  involve  a  depUi  of  water  all  over  \he  worid 
not  far  short  of  30,000  ft.,  and  that  sufficient  wst«i 
vaa  available  at  the  time  is  meet  improbable.  The 
arte  oontd  not  have  oontained  more  than  a  very  smaD 
proportion  <^  t^e  animal  life  on  the  gk)he,  tosay  nothing 
of  uie  food  needed  for  Ui«q,  nor  could  eight  people 
have  attended  to  their  wants,  nor  apart  from  a  ooustant 
■nfrmlA  oould  the  vcoy  di&rent  oonditkms  they  re- 
quired in  Older  to  Hve  at  all  have  been  sui^died.  Nor 
witJuMit  Buoh  a  miracle,  oould  th^  have  oome  fmn 
buds  so  icmotflh  MoKeova^  iho  {Hcaeot  distribafioii 
of  animab  wonid  on  thii  view  be  unaoconntaUe.  If 
all  tite  Bpeoies  were  jaesent  at  a  single  centre  at  a 
time  so  comparatively  near  as  leas  than  five  thousand 
yean  ago,  we  should  have  expected  far  greater  uni* 
lonnit^  between  different  parts  of  the  world  than  now 
eodsta.  The  difBculty  of  oomlng  ai^lies  equally  to 
ntnin.  Nor  if  the  human  race  took  a  new  begimdng 
from  three  Imrthen  and  tbeir  tiuee  wires  {713,  9i9> 
oould  we  aooount  for  the  origin,  within  the  very  brief 
period  whioh  is  all  that  our  knowledge  of  antiquity 
permits,  of  so  many  different  races,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  languages  with  a  long  history  behind  than,  or 
for  the  founding  of  states  and  rise  ot  advanced  dvilisa- 
tions.  And  this  quite  nndentates  the  di£Boultv,  for 
anhMology  shows  a  omlamioas  dvvdopment  of  sooh 
eiviUsations  fmn  a  time  far  eariier  tlwn  the  eariieit 
to  wliieh  ttte  flood  can  be  assiffned.  A  parUal  Deluge 
is  not  consistent  with  the  BiUioal  representation  (see 
above).  And  an  inundation  whioh  took  seventy-three 
days  to  sink  from  the  day  when  tbe  ark  rested  on  the 
maantainB  of  Ararat  till  the  ttMps  of  the  mountaina 
beeame  vvible  (84I}  implies  a  asfth  of  imter  which 
would  involve  a  universal  deluge.  The  story,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  accepted  as  historioal ;  bnt  it  may  and 
probacy  does  rest  on  the  recoUectk«i  of  an  actual 
deluge,  perhaps  produced  by  a  combination  of  the 
ioondation  normally  caused  by  the  overflow  of  tbe 
Tigris  and  En  {pirates  with  earthquake  and  flooding 
from  the  Feraisn  Onll 

VI.  6-8B.  J  gives  no  erplanatton  <it  the  universal 
wic^Eedness  which  caused  God  to  repent  man's  creation, 
but  tbe  previous  narrative  has  prepared  for  it.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  story,  which  begins  abruptiy,  has 
lost  something  at  the  b^inning.  Observe  the  strong 
anthiopomorphinn  in  6,  oharacteristio  of  J  but  oom- 
Mned  witii  a  lo^  oonoeption  of  God.  P*i  narrative 
begins  with  o.  This  wiUer  does  not  aooount  for  the 
pnvifanoe  «  violanesk  The  aA  or  ohest  k  made  of 


logs  of  gopher,  i.e,  probably  fine  oypMss,  though  the 
word  oooura  only  here,  and  m  meaning  is  unoertauu  It 
waa  divided  into  oeUs  and  the  shell  made  watertight 
1^  the  smearing  of  lHtumen(  Ex.  23*)  on  the  inside  and 
outside.  The  speoifioatiooB  in  16  are  obscure.  The 
KMidering  "  roof  (mg.)  is  aoo^tted  by  several,  thouf^ 
generally  the  meaning  an  opening  for  light  and  air,  is 
preferred.  The  following  clause  is  diffioult.  Wellhaueen 
puts  tbewoidfl  "to  a  cubit  thou  shalt  finish  it"  at  the 
eod  of  tJtie  vane ;  the  refeienoe  ia  in  that  case  to  the 
vk,  vhkdi  is  to  be  aoourately  finished  off.  HT  perhaps 
means  ^t  an  opening  tot  Ught,  a  cuUt  lu^  ran  round 
the  sides  of  the  mA  at  Vke  top.  Since  It  is  God's  pur- 
pose to  make  a  covenant  with  Noah,  he  and  his  family 
must  be  Saved  from  Uie  univeisal  destmotion  the 
Flood  is  to  aooompliBh.  The  covenant  is  not  tiie  present 
guarantee  for  security,  bnt  tbat  recorded  in  86-17. 

9a.  genefatioos  of  Hoah:  i-c  the  genealogy  of 
Noah's  dcBoeodants.  The  ^izase  ia  used  "by  F  to 
intioduce  a  new  booHoh,  whuh  sometimes  oonsisto  of 
a  geneak^  alone,  sometimes  of  a  more  extended 
history.  The  Heb.  for  "  generations  "  in  is  different ; 
tbe  meaning  is  that  Noah  was  blameUsa  among  his 
oontmaporariee. — 14.  ark:  Uie  word  (G^^tlan  or 
perlxaps  Babylonian)  means  "chest."  It  is  used  of 
tbe  a»  in  which  Moeee  was  eotnuted  to  the  Nile,  Imt 
not  of  the  Ark  made  in  the  wiMmess. — 15.  The  oubit 
was  about  13  inches ;  tiie  sik  was  apparentiy  an  immense 
box  about  4£0  ft.  k>ng,  75  broad  and  45  high,  with  a 
door  in  its  side,  and  titted  up  wit^  cells  in  three  tiers. 
Tbe  fondness  for  specifications  is  characteristic  of  P, 
BO  too  are  tbe  foimuls  ot  enumeration  in  18  and  20, 
and  the  t^pe  of  sentence  in  22. — ^17.  Hood;  Heb. 
vuMutt  a  foieira  word,  always  used  ti  tbe  I>elug^ 
eamept  possibly  Fa.  29ia 

Vn.  l-fi.  From  J,  but  touched  by  the  redactor  in 
30.  J^s  aooount  of  tbe  command  to  [>uild  tbe  ark  and 
mt  fulfilment  has  been  cnnitted  in  favour  of  F'h.  J 
reoogniaes  ib»  distbiction  between  clean  and  unclean, 
iri^iwP iBgarda  as  Intzoduoed  by  Hoees ;  the  aame  ia 
true  of  ttie  aaotiBoial  systein.  A  veek  is  allowed  for 
bringing  in  the  f^iwi^la,  Whether  seven  or  seven 
pain  of  the  olean  animals  were  talten  in  is  diniuted ; 
pKobaUy  the  latter.  Unkas  3a  is  strode  out  as  a 
gloss,  we  most  follow  ttte  LX^  which  gives  the  same 
directions  for  birds  as  a  gives  for  animals. 

6-44.  In  tbis  pangia^  the  dating  ass^  6,  11, 
ftnd  24  to  P  i  to  tbe  same  document  13-160,  iS-3X  an 
aasipwd  by  st^listio  considerations,  17a  is  a  Unit,  bat 
"  forty  days  has  been  borrowed  from  J  by  the 
editor.  tTs  narrative  has  been  dovetailed  very  sldlfully 
into  F's,  and  has  been  expanded  hj  glosses.  Its 
original  order  was  probably  10^  7*  160,  12,  17&,  22f. 
Bui  7  and  23  have  ncelvBd  editxnial  additiona  in  the 
■t^le  (dp.  Sf,  is  from  P  beoanae  his  aooount  of  tbe 
entrance  into  the  aric  is  found  in  13-16,  and  becansa 
of  the  distinction  betweem  clean  and  unclean.  But 
several  features  cannot  oome  from  J,  aooordingly  the 
redactor's  hand  must  be  reoognised.  Since,  however, 
be  is  not  likely  to  have  written  a  doublet  to  13-16, 
he  may  be  working  on  J's  text.  Aooordlng  to  P  all 
the  aemial*  went  into  tiie  lA  in  one  day,  and  that  tiie 
day  on  whioh  fbe  Flood  cama  And  whereas  J  finds 
a  Buffioieot  cause  in  a  forty  davs'  rain,  P  tfaoee  it  to 
a  bursting  up  of  the  waters  nom  the  subterranean 
abyss  a  simultaneous  opening  of  tbe  windows  of 
heaven  so  that  the  watera  of  the  heavenly  ocean 
streamed  through.  Thus  tbe  woA  ci  dividing  the 
watns  effected  on  the  seoond  da;f  (U-*  *)  was  partially 
nndoDB^  not  OMnpletefy,  for  tl  is  deu  from  83  that 
neither  aoniee  was  exbanated. 
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Vm.  l-24t.  The  motion  of  the  raiD  {sb)  oomea 
from  J,  and  amoo  36  with  its  dating  belongs  to  P  ,3a  may 
be  assigned  to  J.  With  6  we  resume  stoiy ;  after 
the  forty  days'  lain,  he  means,  Noah  eenda  forth  a 
raven.  This  went  to  and  fro  till  the  wateiB  abated, 
beoanse  being  an  nnolean  oairion  bird  it  oonld  alight 
on  the  floathig  trees  or  oorpses  uid  eat  the  latter. 
Then  after  seven  days  (aa  may  be  infsrred  from  "yet 
other  seven  daya  "  in  10)  he  aent  forth  a  dove,  bnt 
sinoe  it  found  no  foothold  to  rest  on,  it  quickly  re- 
turned. After  another  week  he  sent  it  out  a^ain. 
This  time  the  dove  returned,  but  not  till  evening,  for 
it  had  found  a  reeting-plaoe.  The  waters  had  evidently 
much  decreased  in  the  interval,  for  the  dove  brought 
an  olivo-leaf,  and  the  olive  did  not  grow  on  the  hi^eet 
monntaina.  So  he  waited  a  week  longer  and  then 
eent  it  out  again.  This  time  the  waters  had  ao  mooh 
decreased  that  it  oould  provide  food  and  rest  for  iteelf. 
Then  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  aA  and  saw 
that  the  ground  was  dry.  Ta  acoonnt  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  ark  is  not  preserved,  but  in  20-23  it  ia 
aasnmed  that  he  had  left  it.  Noah's  first  aot  ia  to 
build  an  altar  and  of  the  clean  beasta  and  birds  to 
offer  whole  burnt  offerings,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
types  of  saerifloe,  since  the  whole  victim  was  sunenderBd 
toOod(L6T.l*),  Gratified  by  the  sweet  odour,  Yahw^ 
resolves  not  a^ain  to  curse  the  groojid  on  aoooont  of 
man :  reoogniamg  the  sinfulness  a  hm  nature  from  his 
youth  onwards,  He  will  treat  it  with  forbearance,  not 
extermination.  Nor  will  He  amite  ail  living  oreaturea. 
Henceforth  the  seasons  shall  move  on  in  their  regular 
rotation,  uninterrupted  by  any  catastrophe  saeh  as  tho 
Flood.  There  ia  no  lemooao  in  21  to  any  dootrine 
of  "  original  sin,"  for  widah  we  idioald  have  had  some 
Bach  phrase  aa  "  from  his  birth."  Nor  ia  the  iduaae 
**  ameSled  the  odour  of  satiafaotion  "  to  be  quoted  aa 
an  example  of  J's  anthropomorphism.  It  is  a  teobnioal 
term  from  the  ritual  vocabulary  to^exprees  the  aooept- 
anoe  of  a  saorifioe.  It  ia  found  in  the  Babylonian 
Deluge  story  ("  the  gods  inhaled  the  fragrant  savoor  "), 
in  P  which  avoids  anthropomorphiam,  and  ma  in 
the  NT.  To  P  belong  i,  2a,  30-5,  13a.  i4-i<h  its 
ohuacteristios  being  very  plainly  marked.  God  re- 
membered Noah  and  the  animals,  dosed  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  stopped  the  outlets  of  the  abvss,  so 
that  no  more  water  came  to  swell  tiie  mass.  He  abo 
caused  a  wind  to  blow,  and  thia,  oomlaned  with  tbn 
natural  tendency  of  the  waters  to  be  absorbed  hy 
the  ear^,  led  to  t^eir  rapid  decrease.  Their  highen 
point  was  reached  at  the  end  of  IdO  days,  uid  then 
th^  immediately  began  to  abate.  The  ark  rested  on 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,  i.e.  NE.  Annenia,  Tba 
waters  atill  sank  for  aevraty-three  daya  before  tops 
of  the  oidinarr  mountains  became  visible.  On  ^e 
following  New  Tear's  Day  the  waters  were  drted  up, 
but  the  ground  waa  still  saturated,  and  on  l^e  27th  of 
the  next  month  the  earth  was  dry.  (On  the  ofarono- 
logioal  data  of  P,  whloh  are  oomjdioatea,  ICC,  pp.  167- 
160,  maybeoottsnlted.)  Noah  and  the  other  oooopenta 
then  leave  the  ark. 

1,  Skinner  (p.  166)  thinks  that  ib  may  probably 
belong  to  J  (apart  from  the  Divine  name),  alao  that  4, 
apart  from  the  dating,  Itfiioh  most  belong  to  P's 
ohronologioal  scheme,  may  bekmg  to  J.  It  ia  m  favour 
of  this  that  5  naturally  anggests  that  the  highest 
Summits  were  not  visible  tul  the  date  mentioned, 
whereaa  if  4  and  5  belong  to  P  we  muat  explain  that 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  those  of  lower  ranges, 
which  IB  certainly  not  natural — S.  Bead,  "  the  end 
of  tite  160  daw*  «.&  those  mentioned  in  722. — 7* 
Notice  tlw  dmMenoe  in  the  Babylmian  aeoount. 


First  a  dove,  then  a  swallow,  are  eeat  out  and  return. 
Then  a  raven,  which  wadee  in  the  water  and  does  not 
letoztL 

DC.  1-17.  Vitom  P.  The  linfai  between  1-7  and 

creation  story  are  very  close ;  the  command  to  multiply, 
the  dominion  of  man  over  the  fli"'""^^**,  the  regolatioDS 
aa  to  food  may  be  specially  mentioned,  as  well  aa 
identities  and  similarities  of  -pkcaae  and  styK  A 
chs^ige,  however,  is  made  in  reoognitaon  of  tlw  innato 
qualities  of  creation  which  have  oome  to  light  in  Uta 
interval  It  had  not  been  Ood's  original  intsatkm 
that  food  should  be  obtained  by  alaughter ;  ^ere  ia  no 
provision  in  129!  for  cartuToroua  men  or  beasts.  Bat 
in  the  light  of  history  the  failure  of  thia  ideal  is  reoog- 
niaed,  and  now  Blau|;hter  is  permitted  for  food  and 
the  animal  creation  la  inspired  with  a  new  dread  of 
man.  And  at  this  atoge  no  selection  ia  made  of  those 
who  are  digible  for  the  purpoae ;  in  t^e  widest  wa,y 
every  moving  thing  ttiat  has  lifo  ia  permitted  as  freely 
aa  "  tiie  greenness  of  herbs  "  in  I30.  Aooording  to  P  s 
theory  as  aheody  noted  (7i-5  *]  the  diatinotion  be- 
tween dean  and  andean  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Sinaitio  tegislafdon.  But  he  did  not  rerard  the  sanctity 
of  blood  as  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  Moeaio  Law. 
While  all  ftnima^Ta  and  fish,  and  all  winged  and  all  crawl- 
ing mdaa  were  pennitted  for  food,  Noah  waa  etriot^ 
enloinea  tbat  flesh  most  not  be  eaten  with  tite  bkioa 
stm  in  it  (4).  It  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  a  fortiori 
implied,  that  blood  must  not  lie  drunk.  Tho  reason 
for  this  prohibition  is  given  in  the  words  *'  the  lifo 
thereot"  The  lifo  or  vital  {ainoiide  (Heb.  nepheth) 
waa  supposed  to  be  reeidoit  in  the  Mood.  When  a 
victim  was  killed,  the  blood  drained  fran  its  veina 
stin  held  within  it  tlw  lifo  of  which  il  was  tiw  vduole^ 
the  blood  soul  The  blood  might  be  qoiok  after  the 
boc^  was  dead.  This  created  in  some  cases  a  dispoai- 
tion  to  partake  of  it.  By  drinking  the  blood  of  an 
animal  (or  man)  its  qnalitiee,  most  intensely  present 
in  the  blood,  mi^t  oe  acquired.  A  covenant  was 
often  formed  by  mutual  putuipation  xit  the  parties  in 
each  otiier'B  blood  (Ex.  24fr-«*).  There  was  aooordinefy 
a  t«ideooy  to  partake  of  blood,  espeoiaOy  that  ta  a 
saciifioial  victim,  sinoe  the  communion  between  man 
Kod  the  deity  seemed  Ohm  best  to  be  secured.  "Tbe 
feeling  grew  up,  however,  that  the  blood  was  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  be  drunk,  too  instinct  with  mysterioua 
potenoiea,  too  dangeiona  sinoe  invamn  a  puwitiD 
soul  of  nndesiraUe  qualities  was  possiUa  And  aluig 
with  tb»  there  grew  op  t^e  feemig  that  it  belonged 
exclusively  to  God.  Hence  it  was  considered  a  gnm 
Bin  to  partake  of  it.  In  !brael  this  feeling  was  nrasent 
mrobabiy  from  the  first.  We  find  it  in  tlw  time  of 
Saul  (1  8.  1432-34)  and  frequmtiy  in  the  later  legialar 
tion  (Lev.  3i7.  726f.,  17io-i6*  l»2^  Dt.  1216,23!, 
I623).  Ezeldel  olassea  thia  offenoe  witti  moral  tnn*- 
greesions  (3325  and  {^bably  186,xi,is  in  original  text). 
Hence  the  blood  waa  given  to  God  at  the  altar,  or 
after  tho  centralisation  of  worahip,  when  Uie  only 
legitamate  sanctuary  was  too  far  away,  poured  upon 
the  ground.  As  a  second  prohibition,  the  shedding  of 
human  Uood  u  forbidden.  Man  ia  made  in  Ciod's 
imsce,  human  life  is  therefore  soorad;  the  vitiation 
of  ito  aaocti^  will  be  punished  by  deatii,  be  tlw 
ofEender  man  or  beast,  and  is  also  opposed  to  tlw 
Divine  purpose  that  man  should  multip^  in  the  earth. 

God  tiien  makes  a  covenant  with  allhving  creatures 
that  He  will  not  repeat  the  deetniction  by  water.  The 
covenant  is  not  in  this  instance  an  agreement  between 
God  and  man  but  a  promise,  and  tiierefore  the  sign 
of  it  u  no^  as  in  the  case  of  tte  covenant  with  Almdam, 
Bomething  to  be  performed  fay  mn  j  God.  sets  Wm 
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bow  in  tiie  dood ;  vbeo  He  brings  olonda  over  the 
earth  and  the  bow  appeazB  in  the  obuds,  then  He  will 
remember  His  ooTOnaot.  The  rainbow  is  tiie  battle- 
bow  of  God.  jast  as  tiie  lightning  fla^iee  are  His 
*rrow8  (Hab.  3^ii,  Pa.  7j3,  I814} ;  when  the  okmda 
itoome  thieatMiing,  God  looks  and  sees  the  bow  He 
hv  hid  aside  and  nnng  tiieie,  and  is  reminded  of  His 
ffecb^  The  paaes^  naturally,  though  not  neoessarily, 
nnpfiw  that  uie  bow  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  hung 
in  the  •donds.  F  was  hardly  aware  the  physioid 
birs  whidh  determine  its  a|^>earaiioe.  It  is  not  certain 
whettier  J  oontained  an  aeoonnt  <rf  the  minbow ;  if  it 
did,  we  ai»  tb»  hmm  hy  the  omiBskm  of  a  treatmeni 
doabttosB  muoh  more  poetioaL  It  is  absent  from  the 
Babylonian  story. 

&  The  HeK  »  difi&onlt  and  rathw  obaooie^  bat  ^e 
genenal  sense  is  dear. — IH.  Traoskts^  "  Mid  the  bow 
.  .  .  tikat  I  will  Temember." 

a.  18-M.  Vm  DriiiilHiiiiw  id  Moah;  Ui  Cmw 
ui  tab  Bl— iBga^Li  this  sectkn  sSt  bekogs  to  P. 
If  632,  76,  &28f.  are  read  tt^jetber,  we  have  an  aooouat 
of  'Soah  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  genealogy  in  6. 
18-37  is  from  J,  but  not  entirely  from  the  same  strata  m. 
18L  bdtmgB  to  J's  geneakwioal  table  in  10.  io-z?  has 
okise  pointi  of  oontaot  with  417-^4  ;  Koah,  like  Jabal, 
Jabal,andl!tabal-Osin,is  roproiented  as  a  ooUuie-heK^ 
the  &st  to  cultivate  the  vine  and  make  wine,  thus 
TindSeatinK  Lametdi's  prophecy  and  the  name  he  gave 
bn  em.  And  it  similArly  re^uds  the  history  of  the 
laoe  as  unbroken  by  the  Flood.  The  representataons 
of  Noah  as  in  the  one  case  a  hnsbandman,  ^e  dis- 
ooreier  of  tiw  fine^  and  in  the  other  as  the  one  man 
wortl^  for  his  pis^  to  be  saTed  from  the  destmotkm 
of  liidnl  CBce,  cb  not  neeescarily  oonfliotk  But 
here  he  is  roprcetmted  as  the  ancestor  of  three  distinct 
peoples,  in  uie  Flood  story  be  is  the  ancestor  of  ail 
natiooB.  It  is  not  easy  to  fit  this  narrative  either 
into  the  period  before  or  that  after  the  Flood,  If 
before  the  Hood*  why  ahoold  any  aocoised  have  been 
spaiwi  r  When  the  Flood  took  plaoe,  Noah's  sons 
were  grown  np  and  married ;  here  they  live  with 
their  mther,  and  the  ofimoe  is  that  of  a  boy  rather 
than  a  man.  f^utiwr,  Noah's  sons  were  ori^jnally 
Shem,  Jaidietii,- and  Oanaan,  the  last  being  gndty  of 
ti»  offence.  Otherwise  it  is  inexplicable  that  Canaan 
and  not  Ham  was  cursed.  24  describee  the  offender  as 
the  youngest  son,  and  Ja[diath  as  the  second  son, 
whereas  in  the  Flood  story.  Ham  is  the  second  son 
and  Aii^eth  the  youngest.  A  comparison  of  25  with 
3^  shows  tiiat  Canaan's  brethren  were  Shem  and 
Japbeth.  "Ham  tiie  fatherof  **  in  22  is,  accordingly,  a 
^oas,and  stmilaiiy  "and  Hsm  is  the  father  of  Osoaan" 
in  I&.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  peoples  there  is  some 
ditpote.  Canaan  probably  represents  the  Canaanitee, 
Stem  tb6  Hebrews,  with  lundred  peoples,  and  Japbeth 
tbe  Hittites,  ratiier  than  the  Fhooioians  or  ^ilistines ; 
Oongh  possibly  tbe  reference  is  to  prehistorio  peoples. 
Hun  is  a  larger  nnity  of  which  Canaan  forms  a  part. 

181.  Here  tiie  population  of  the  whole  world  is  de- 
rived from  Noah  Enough  Ukree  eons  whose  names  an 
girea  as  Shem,  Qun,  wd  Japhelh,  the  Older  being 
that  of  age. 

a^-OT.  While  tiie  diwovery  of  wine  ■  regarded  M  a 
Ueisit^  rinoe  it  refreshes  and  comforts  man  after  his 
tofl(639*),thenarratoral>osawitsmoralduigers.  The 
deeeription  of  Noah'i  posture  and  Canaan's  shamelees 
and  onfilial  aot  expresses  the  recoil  of  the  bardv  Hebrews 
from  the  filthy  indecencies  of  the  enervated  Canaanitee, 
to  iriiioh  ti»  otHtduot  of  the  two  eMer  brothers  is  an 
emi^tio  lebtdcst.  On  learning  of  hie  son's  deed,  the 
■tiHr  ?tten  a  eone  upon  Yim,  foUowed  by  Messings 


on  the  onlprit's  brotbeia.  In  antiquity  a  onrse  was 
muoh  more  solemn  than  it  is  to-day.  When  tbe 
modem  man  corses,  it  is  to  give  vent  to  bis  feelings^ 
the  only  effect  is  the  refiex  one  on  himself.  For  t^e 
anoaenta  {and  am<wg  peo[des  of  lower  culture  to^y) 
a  cone  was  potent  to  achieve  its  own  ftdfihnfloi, 
Onoe  uttered,  it  00  old  not  be  withdrawn.  Ayl%oi% 
supplies  an  excellent  example  in  modem  literature. 
80,  too,  with  a  blessing ;  it  also  had  an  inherent  power  of 
self-fu^lment,  and  oouW  not  be  taken  back  (c/.  2733). 
Hie  curse  dooms  Oanaan  to  be  the  slave  of  hk  brotim^ 
he.  the  Oanaanttea  an  pat  in  subjeotion  to  Shem  mm 
JaiAieth.  It  was  fnfkkmonB  megesiB  to  find  in  this 
passage  a  justification  for  the  enslavement  of  negrofli. 
In  MT  of  26  not  Shem,  but  Yahweh  bis  Ood,  is  blessed. 
Probably  we  should  read  "  Blees,  Yahweh,  the  tents  of 
Shem"  (froreifcfor&arfiiband'oAo^efor^Aj).  Thisiscon- 
firmed  by  the  reference  to  "  the  tnits  of  Shem  "  in  27. 
God  <not  Yahw^  hen)  is  entreated  to  expand  ( FovM 
— notice  the  {day  on  the  name)  Ja|heth,  and  grant  mm 
to  dwell  in  the  trats  of  Shoo, ».«.  in  friendly  interaoorse 
(not  conquest). 

20.  Translato:  "  And  Noah  the  husbandman  began 
and  i^anted." 

X.  The  TaN*  of  MatlOUk— From  P  and  J.  To  P 
we  tCMj  M^gn  1-7,  30,  3x1  The  rest  belongs  to  J, 
for  the  most  part  to  its  secondary  stratum,  with 
some  elements  irom  B.  The  genealogy,  as  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  Semites,  extKreesee  national  rather 
^lan  mdividual  relationships.  The  true  obaraoter  of 
the  lists  may  be  seen  quito  oleariy  from  many  of  the 
names,  which  are  names  <tf  countries  («.&  Cosh, 
Blinaim,  0|4iir),  or  oitiea  (e.^  Tarshisb,  Zid<m),  or 
peojtei  (t.g.  Ludim).  It  ie  an  attempt  to  exidain 
the  oikin  of  the  various  nations,  before  the  autiior 
ptrocee£  to  tbe  special  ancestry  of  IsraeL  It  ai  of 
great  importance  for  the  Hebrew  view  of  other  peoples, 
^Sk»  in  its  extent  uid  its  limitations,  and  for  the 
degrees  of  afSniW  which  they  believed  to  subsist 
between  ^em.  »  raises  proUems  too  intrioato  for 
discnnion  in  our  space.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  various  noes  ot  mankind  now  existing  cannot  be 
traced  baok  to  a  single  ancestor  at  a  period  so  nsar  to 
us  as  the  date  to  which  the  OT  assigns  Noah ;  nor 
indeed  do  peoples  originate  in  the  way  heoe  described. 

6.  Insert,  "These  are  the  sms  of  Japbeth  "  before 
"  in  their  lands  "  (ct.  20,31). 

8-10.  The  name  Nimrod  has  not  been  discovered  in 
the  cuneiform  insoriptionB,  and  the  identifications  pro- 
posed are  most  uncertain.  That  be  was  "  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth  *'  is  ex^dained  hv  10,  which  should 
follow  8 ;  be  was  a  kin^  who  fonnaed  a  large  empire. 
In  9  bis  fiune  is  explamed  in  another  wav.  He  was 
a  hero  of  the  chase,  and  a  popular  proverb  is  quoted, 
bi  whloh  be  figures  in  this  obaraoter.  Be  was  "a 
mifl^ty  hunter  before  Yahweh,"  t.e.  (probably)  in 
Yanweh's  estimaUon. 

14.  The  Philistines  oame  from  Capbtor,  i.e.  Crete 
(Am.  9?*,  Jer.  474 ;  ef.  Dt.  223);  the  parenthesis  wonld, 
therefore,  be  in  plaoe  at  the  voA.  of  the  verse. 

XL  1-9.  Hie  City,  the  Tower,  and  tbe  OootaslMi  of 
l^moh.— The  section  phun^  bebngs  to  J  but  not  to 
the  same  stratum  as  the  story  of  the  Hood,  nor  is  it 
eonsbtmt  with  tbe  ormn  assigned  to  the  varions 
nationsmlO.  ItisanBtlologioalstory(p.I34),naturally 
not  historkMl,  answering  the  miestion.  Why  is  it  that 
though  tbe  raoes  of  mankind  have  sprung  from  a 
common  ancestry  they  speak  so  many  different 
languages  1  The  Divine  jealousr,  which  rears  what  a 
united  hnmenity  may  achieve,  whose  first  enterprise  ii 
[danned  cm  a  scale  so  ookMsal,  is  Iik4  tiiat  shown  in 
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the  prtdiibititHi  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  guarding 
of  too  tree-  of  life,  and  the  diBpleaiuie  excited  in 
Yahvc^'B  mind  by  tiie  angd  marriages.  The  narmtiTV 
preBumably  originated  in  Babylon,  thou^  no  oonei- 
fonn  parallfil  has  been  diaoovered,  and  it  may  have 
expiened  the  attiitade  of  the  nomads  tovaiOB  the 
buildings  of  BabyJon  rather  than  that  of  the  Babv^ 
lonians  tbemaelTes.  It  has  been  adapted  by  the  Hen. 
narrator;  the  exfdanation  that  bnck  and  bitumea 
(iiv. )  were  used  in  ttie  bailding  would  be  miiwoawwy 
m  Babylonia,  and  tiie  name  Babel  ii  derived  from  the 
Heb.  verb.  bakU,  "to  confound."  The  story  hangs 
fairiy  well  together.  Obeerve,  however,  that  whereas 
in  5  Yahweh  cornea  down  to  earth,  in  7  He  is  still  in 
heaven.  Gunkel  has  suggested  that  two  stories  have 
been  combined,  one  relating  the  building  of  a  dty,  the 
other  that  of  a  tower.  He  ban  snooeeded  1^  akilfiil 
analysis  in  oonstruoting  two  stories,  the  fonner  of 
which  narrates  the  project  to  build  a  city  and  make  a 
name,  which  was  defeated  by  the  oontusion  of  their 
speech,  hence  the  name  Babel ;  while  the  latter 
narrat«e  that  to  avoid  dispersion  they  began  to  build 
a  lofty  tower,  but  were  scattered  over  the  earth,  henoe 
he  inters  that  the  name  of  the  toww  was  Plata  {i.e.  Di»- 
penion).  This  majr  quite  well  be  correct,  and  tiie 
diffionhy  of  hannotusinB  3  with  7  disappeara.  Others 
wtae^  5  periiaps  originally  reoofded  the  desoent  of  a 
hea^neuy  meesmger  <m  whoee  report  Tahv^  00m- 
noentfl  in  6E. 

The  district  from  which  the  start  was  made  is  on- 
certain,  but  perhaps  K  of  Babylonia  ia  intended.  In 
whioh  case  they  wandered  westwards  and  reaobed 
Kiinar,  (.c  Babylonia.  Hiere  they  made  Inioks  and 
set  to  yroA  on  tiae  oiW  and  tower.  The  latter  is  what 
the  Babytenians  called  a  "  zikkurat,"  i.e.  an  immense 
tower  shaped  like  a  pvramid,  rising  fn.  terraces,  and 
crowned  with  a  temple,  which  was  re^rded  as  an 
entrance  to  heaven  (e/.  4).  Poaaibly  some  onfinished 
or  dila[Hdated  Btruoture  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story.  The  intention  of  the  buildings  mm  to  provide 
a  rallying  point  and  toevent  ^or  separation. 

8.  Go  to :  an  arobaism ;  we  should  say  "  Ocme." 
Yahweh  echoes  it  ironically  in  7. — 1,  let  U :  Yahweh 
addresses  the  Divine  beings  (e/.  I36*). — 9.  Babel  really 
means  "  Gate  of  God  " ;  the  etymology  here  ih  popular. 

XL  10-26.  The  Deeeendtate  of  ShenL— This  seotioii, 
like  S,  Is  taken  fnnn  P.  Bate  the  forraola  is  abbrevi- 
ated, bot  whetiier  thw  was  so  or^daOy  or  due  to  an 
impatient  editor  is  uncertain.  There  is  also  great 
dinerenoe  between  the  Heb.,  Sam.,  and  IiXX^  but  it 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  is  characteristoo  of  P, 
where  no  information  is  available,  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  by  a  guiealogy  rather  than  leave  an  absolute 
UMik.  The  periodTtonn  ibe  Hood  to  tiie  Urtli  of 
Almdiam  is  given  in  Heb.  as  2^,  in  Sun.  as  042»  and 
hi  lAX  as  1172  (variant  gives  1072).  The  period  m 
Heb.  is  incredibly  short,  but  the  Sam.  deetrovs  the 
Iffoportion  between  the  period  before  and  tiiat  after 
the  b^ettin^  (df  the  ddeat  EOOt  and  its  text  Ham  be- 
comes Buspicioiu. 

XL  27-S2.  The  Sou  of  Terah.— Derived  from  P 
and  J.  37  and  3tt  are  oleariy  horn  P,  28-30  nrohal^ 
from  J  (there  are  phraseological  grounds),  8iur223o  (J) 
refers  to  29. 

28.  Ur  of  the  Chftldoes:  Heb.  Ur  Kagdim,  is  gener- 
ally identified  with  Uni,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Babylonia,  where  the  moon-god  was  worshipped,  now 
Ifqehetr.  "Hie  ChaMeee  (Am.Kaldu)  lived  on  the  SE. 
of  lEabykmia  nrand  the  Peraian  Oolf  (pp.  G8f .).— 80.  The 
ohikUoMnen  of  Sarah  iteyB  an  koportant  put  in  the 
■eqaeL— SL  Bead  wiUi  Som.,  LXZ,  Yolg.  "lie  bnmghi 


Uiem  forth  "  or  with  Syr.  "  he  watt  ont  with  them." 
"  They  went  out  with  him  "  (ao  Ball)  would  be  simpler 
stilL — mto  Harao:  Hanut  ti»  piaoe  is  not  thn  mm* 
vcadaeHBiantbeman;  tiie  initial  letteiB  are  difiermt 
in  Heb.  Harau  was  a  very  ancient  and  important 
city  near  Carohemish  on  the  Belikh,  a  tributary  of  tbe 
Euphrates,  and,  like  Ur,  a  seat  of  moon-god-woishipk — 
32.  Insteod  of  205  the  Sam.  gives  146  as  the  years 
of  Terah'a  life.  In  that  ease  AhraA^am  leavee  Haima 
just  after  hie  iathec'e  death  (bo  id  Ao,  74)  instead  of 
sixty  yean  before  it  [Our  nanattve  r^aeseota 
Abram  as  the  eariier  form  of  the  name,  b^t  it  ia 
aimpleet  to  use  the  familiar  fonn  thxonghoatb] 

X[I.-XXV.  18.  Tbo  Story  of  Abnhmn^In  this 
section  the  three  main  sources,  J.  E,  P  are  present. 
Oonkel  has  given  stronc  leaacois  for  holding  that  J 
ie  here  made  vp  of  two  ma^  eooieeik  one  onmeeCihig 
Abraham  with  Hebron,  the  other  with  Beewheba  and 
the  Negeb.  The  former  associatee  Abraham  with 
Lot.  (For  details,  see  IOC)  On  the  interpretation  to 
be  plaoed  on  the  figures  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs, 
see  tho  Introduction.  The  intenet,  whioh  has  hitherto 
boon  diffused  over  t^e  fortunes  of  mankind  in  genraal, 
is  now  concentrated  on  Abraham  and  his  posterity, 
the  pdnoiple  of  election  narrowing  it  down  to  Isaac, 
Ishmael  being  left  asid^  and  then  to  Jaoob,  Eaan 
beiiu  exchidecL 

XO.  1-0.  The  CaU  Of  Abraham,  his  Kgrattai  to 
Caaaan,  and  Tahwdi'i  Pranlu  to  Hbn.— From  J, 
exoept  4&,  s,  whioh  is  oleariy  from  P.  Abraham  is 
oallea  to  leave  oonntry,  kindred,  and  home  lor  an  un- 
named land.  His  faiUi  is  thus  challenged  at  the  outset 

geb.1 18) ;  at  the  oall  <rf  God,wit^t  qpieBtion  ordemot; 
abandons  the  tangible  oertaintke  of  the  present  for 
a  Tague  destination,  and  the  hazards  of  travel  and 
settlonent  In  a  new  land.  But  he  goes  in  oonfideooe, 
staking  bis  all  on  the  bitUohieaB  of  God's  promieo, 
that  He  would  make  of  him  a  mightry  natim,  the 
inoamatkin  of  blessednesB,  to  sooh  a  degree  that  all 
natfons  woold  Ueaa  tbemadvea  bgr  him,  tliat  1l  use 
hie  name  m  the  invooatiiMi  vi  UsMng  mi  themauve^ 
saying,  "  May  we  be  ae  fortunate  as  Abraham."  So 
he  to^  luB  fiunilv  and  poasessioos  and  came  to  Canaan 
(p.  26),  pieenmaoly  by  the  usual  route  (deeotftied  fay 
Driver,  p.  146),  but  no  detaib  of  the  journey  are  given. 
He  then  passed  down  the  country  from  tiie  north  till 
he  reaehed  the  "place,"  kc  the  eanotuu^,  of  Sheohem, 
where  a  "  terebmth  *'  (mf,)  or  turpentine  tree  new. 
This  ia  described  m  BV  as  ''of  Uoreh  "  ;  bot  the  Heb. 
means  "  directing  "  or  "  director  '* ;  it  ia,  therefore, 
"  the  oracle-giving  terebinth,"  or  "  terebinth  ctf  ^e 
oraole^iver."  This  was  aooordingly  a  saored  tree 
connected  with  the  sanctuary  at  Sheohwi ;  the  deil^ 
resident  in  the  tree  gave  orat^  to  the  Inquirer  (c?. 
Dt.  II30,  Jg.  937).  8hechem(p.30)isKabhiatothea£. 
of  Samuia,  betweMi  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  inwortaflct  in 
bter  history  (I  K.  12i  *).  Here  AbriJiam  bame  that 
the  land,  tiie  promise  of  whioh  had  been  suggested 
to  him,  is  Canaan,  and  the  promise  ia  now  definit^ 
made  that  it  will  be  given  to  his  deaoeDdanta.  SCe 
moves  on  20  miles  futiUier  8.,  near  to  Bethel,  wiwre 
he  builds  an  altar,  and  travds  by  stages  thenae  toiwaida 
ttte  Negeb  (p.  32). 

8.  be  bloseed:  this  rendering  or  "  Uees  thetnsetvM  " 
is  permissible,  the  oonjugation  used  (t^  Nqiial),  while 
properiy  reflexive,  being  often  used  as  passive.  But 
m  18, 264  the  conjugation  is  the  Hithpael,  which  must 
mean  (of.  mg.)  "  bless  themsdveei"  The  view  that  the 
religion  <tflnad  was  to  beoome^e  tdigion  of  the  world 
ia  not  BO  early  as  this  paasaaaL— M  was  written  aftar 
the  Gaaaaaftei  bad  beeo  dis^^ed  by  the  HabrewiL 
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yjL  10-90.  Abraham,  Sank,  and  Pharaoh.— Thi* 

notion  creates  difflooltiei  bj  its  Bimilarity  to  '20  and 
286-xi.  The  three  an  usually  regarded  as  variaoti 
of  ttie  same  Btoiy.  la  eaofa  ease  we  patnaroh  makes 
his  wife  oat  to  be  hia  siateK  That  tirioe  orer  a  similar 
liKndeot  ahotiM  have  ooouned  wHh  Saiah  is  imjaobable ; 
Uie  impfobabfli^  mmld  be  heightened  if  ve  denied 
tiie  dooamentaiy  analyaiB,  nnoe  in  former  case 
ihe  would  be  apfnoaching  eerenty  and  in  the  latter 
oioet^  yean  old.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Isaac  should 
have  repeated  with  Bebdcah  his  father's  ezperlenoe 
wiHi  Suah  in  tlie  same  plaoe^  Gow,  and  with  a 
of  1i»  aame  aama  T3»  nanattTO  in  SO  is  from  B. 
Both  the  present  story  and  tliat  in  20  aie  Takwistac, 
and  tiieir  preeenoe  side  by  side  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
Perhaps  th^  b6l(»:«  to  dmmot  strata  <a  soaross  of  J. 
Of  the  three,  that  in  13io-ao  is  tba  moat  antiqite.  the 
least  refined  in  fi»etin£. 

Ja  oonsemieooe  of  a  famine  in  Gknaan,  dae  pre- 
Bunubly  to  ndlure  of  rain,  Abialuun,  as  often  happmed 
in  oUier  oases,  went  to  Esrat,  wU(^  was  fertilised  by 
the  oveiflow  ot  the  Nife,  and  therefore  independent  at 
tain.  He  anticipates  that  the  beanty  d  his  wife  will 
rouse  the  dedre  of  the  ^^rptiaos,  who  may  remoTO 
the  legal  obstacle  to  possession  by  killing  her  husband. 
To  tove  hia  life  he  IS  prepared  to  Baori&oe  his  wife's 
honour,  and  initoed,  as  it  would  seem  (13&),  to  enrioh 
UnMli  faif  so  shamelol  a  saorttoe^  less  umuhAiI  of 
oonxee  to  the  patriarofa  and  the  narrator  than  to  as. 
He  begs  his  wife  to  pass  heneU  off  as  his  sitter.  She 
does  so,  aod  matten  turn  out  as  Abraham  antioipated. 
The  Egrptians  are  stmok  by  her  beauty,  the  prinoes 
see  herlor  tiMmocives,  and  oonunend  her  to  Pharaoh. 
He  takes  her  into  his  baiem  and  riofaly  endows  her 
haaband.  Bat  TaJnreh  intwoiea  to  lestoie  hot. 
PhaiMA  is  smitten  wftii  sldkneBs  and  leania  ttie  truth, 
in  what  war  the  narrative  no  longer  eays.  He  np- 
braids  Abraham  for  his  lie,  which  thwe  is  no  attemi^ 
to  p^Diate ;  but  realising  that  he  is  dangerous,  has 
hxm  otHiduoted  to  the  frontier,  that  he  may  leave  ibe 
country  wlwie  hii  miaomduot  has  wt^wd  siudi  harm, 
and  that  no  evil  may  happen  to  him  on  the  way  to 
provoke  fresh  Divine  reprisalB.  This  to  not  intended 
as  punishment  bat  as  pieoaation,  and  while  ii»  wife 
is  returned  the  presents  are  not  taJcni  ba^ 

XMSL  The  SvanOoB  ol  Abraham  and  Lot— In  the 
main  from  J,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
Yahweh,  the  refconnoe  to  the  garden  of  Y&hweh,  the 
preparation  for  the  story  of  Sodom's  overtiirow  in 
the  mention  of  its  raoeeding  tinfalnesB,  axuA  the 
dnMSolMy.  But  1x6-120  {"  and  they ...  the 
Plain  ")  beloags  to  P,  whioh  diatacteristioally  avoids 
bU  0Z|wmatioa  ol  the  separation  as  due  to  strife  t  it 
was  occasioned  father  by  their  abounding  wealth. 
Wellbansen  regards  14-17  as  an  insertion  on  the  ground 
Uut  J  does  not  repreeent  Yahweh  as  speaku^!  to 
Atfaham  except  In  a  theofdubny  (but  cf.  12i-3) ;  or 
make  Abraham  half  a  nomad  as  17  does ;  nor  oan  the 
whole  land  be  sem  faom  Bethel;  we  have  also  a 
annilar  i^omise  in  16,  but  faOer  and  muoh  more 
solemn,  with  no  indioatioD  that  the  promise  in  our 
chapter  had  abeadv  been  given.  If  14*1?  is  removed 
18  oonneota  immediately  with  126,  13,  which  it  should 
nataxally  follow.  The  addition,  assuming  it  to  be 
auBt,  was  piobabbr  made  to  snp^  a  firmer  basis 
lor  Abn^iam'a  ri^t  to  Oanaan.  m  the  rest  of  ttie 
chapter  this  Is  based  on  Lot's  choice  of  the  Jordan 
Valfey.  Abraham  is  thus  left  with  Oanaan,  and  when 
Sodom  is  destroyed.  Lot  has  to  beteke  himself  to 
monntaiDB.  To  the  later  writer  this  explanation  pre- 
sumably seemed  not  feUgiona  «w«|^  The  Ustorkal 


oixoumstaiKMS  yrUch  lie  be^d  the  stoiy  are  ptobal^ 
the  fortunes  of  the  settlers  who  were  th«  anoeaton 
of  the  Hebiewfl  and  Edomites  on  the  one  hand*  and 
the  MoalNtes  and  Ammonites  on  the  other. 

Prom  the  Negeb,  Abraham  and  Lot  return  by  stages 
to  BetiieL  Bat  owing  to  the  abandanoe  <d  the  flocks 
and  herds  difficulties  arose  between  their  herdsmen 
as  to  pasturage  and  water,  the  situation  being  00m- 
plioatea  by  the  fact  that  the  land  was  not  otherwise 
unoccupied,  but  inhabited  by  the  Oanaanites  and 
Peiiscites.  Abrahun  deals  with  it  in  a  conciliatory 
spiritt  and  Instead  ol  inriBting  w  his  rights  as  senior 
and  diief,  offen  Lot  his  ohoioe  pasturage,  sinoe 
separation  is  inevitable  Lot,  instead  of  imitating  his 
uncle's  magnanimity,  chooses  the  well-watered  basin 
of  tite  lower  Jordan  Valley,  fertile  as  Eden  or  Egypt, 
and  the  whole  of  it ;  but  with  the  moral  perUa  of 
oontaot  with  Sodom.  To  Abraham  Yahweh  makes  a 
promise  of  the  land  for  hims^  and  his  deaoendants. 
Bo  while  Lot  camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodom, 
Atoabam  had  to  take  the  poorer  land,  and  dwelt  by 
the  torebintiks  in  Hamre,  here  said  to  be  in  Hebrcm. 

7.  Perlatte:  posaibly  the  name  of  a  people,  but 
perhaps  the  dwellers  in  hamlets  as  distinguished  from 
tiie  dwelleiB  in  cities. — 10.  Plata)  of  iudan :  the  circle 
[m^.)  of  Jordan  was  the  wide  valley  on  the  W.  of  the 
Jordan  from  about  26  miles  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea  down 
to,  and  apparently  in  the  judgment  of  the  narrator 
inchiding  what  la  now  the  Dead  Sea  itself  (pp.  32f.). 
Zoar  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodom,  and  mob- 
ably  the  cities  of  the  Plain  were  on  the  S.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  llie  meaning  is  that  the  district  waa"  well  watered 
as  thou  goest  to  Zoar,"  «.e.  the  writer  thought  of  the 
Deed  Sea  as  covering  what  in  Abraham's  time  was 
fertile  land,  and  as  ooming  into  exiateoce  and  buIh 
merging  this  land  when  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  wen 
destroyed.  The  Syr.,  however,  reads  Zoan,  i.e.  Taoia ; 
if  oorrectiy,  the  inference  Juat  drawn  would  not  neces- 
sarily horn  good,  though  the  reference  to  the  over- 
ttirow  of  Sodom  and  Qomonah  imj^iee  tiiat  the  char- 
acter ci  ^e  oountatv  ohaneed  after  tiie  catastroplM 
The  Heb.  text  ahoold  probaljly  be  retained. 

XIT.  AlKahamOoBVHcstbePMrmnpanAReieiMi 
Lot— This  chapter  b,  as  Wellhausen  says,  like 
cbizedek,  "  without  ^tiier,  without  mother,  without 
pedigree."  In  other  words,  it  cannot  be  afRliated  to 
any  of  the  three  main  documents  J,  E,  P,  thou^ 
some  believe  that  E  Bup][died  its  basi^  since  it  relates 
dliancee  with  native  prmoea  (2133-33)  and  records  a 
military  exidott  of  Jacob's  against  Shechem  (4823  mg.). 
But  the  ^rification  of  the  awotnaiy  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  mention  of  tithes  as  paid  there,  goes  to  prove 
a  Judfean  oridn,  nor  does  E  -  contain  any  hint  of 
Abraham 'a  ree&eace  in  Mamre. '  There  is  no  nference, 
in  J's  narrative  of  Sodom's  overthrow,  to  the  evwts 
of  this  chapter.  Nor  do  the  phraseology  and  general 
oharaoteriatios  permit  us  to  assign  it  to  any  ol  the 
tiiree  soaroea.  Some  of  its  pHraaee  occur  nowhere 
eke  in  the  Pent.,  some  nowhere  else  in  the  OT.  Yet 
tt  haa  points  contact  with  the  other  sources.  The 
writer  knows  of  Lot's  reeidenoe  in  Sodom,  he  uses 
J'e  i^irase,  '*  the  terebinths  of  Mamre."  Be  emidoys 
phrases  characteristic  of  P.  And  from  the  first  the 
narrative  was  designed  to  stand  In  its  present  position. 
It  is  aoohnUnglv  vray  late,  but  entioal  opudon  is 
divided  as  w>  whether  it  is  a  lato  revision  of  an  old 
narrative,  oIla  composition  altogether  late,  or  a  lato 
composition  in  whioh  some  bietonoal  materials  have 
been  utjlised.  In  its  representation  of  Abraham  as  a 
warrior  and  the  linking  of  him  with  contemporary 
hlskoy  it  haa  no  parallel  in  Qen.  It  has  been  ooe- 
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tomary  among  opponeolB  of  oriUoiBm  to  aBseii  that 
here  aichtaology  hai  docMnfy  intervened  to  diraredit 
oc^ioal  yiewi,  and  nodioate  the  motmmay  of  the  Heb. 
narratives.  Thia  has  no  real  foundation.  Long  before 
the  disooveriee  were  made,  Ndldeke  had  ^in  1869) 
granted  that  Chedorlaomer  mi^t  be  a  hiatonoal  ohar^ 
aoter,  and  that  the  Elamite  empire  might  have  extended 
to  Palestine  In  1884  E.  Meyer  pointed  out  that 
Eududa«unar  (Chedoriaomer)  was  a  name  of  genuindy 
ESLamite  formation,  and  that  an  Elamite  dominion  in 
^rtia  was  attested  1^  ttw  inaoriptioDB.  BoUi  admitted 
the  possibility  of  an  invasion  such  as  is  here  desoribed. 
Yet  they  reieoted  the  historicity  of  tiie  narrative. 
What,  then,  have  the  insoriptioos  shown  !  That  t^ere 
was  an  Elamite  dominion  over  Palestine  at  this  period, 
ajod  that  the  names  of  the  four  kings  aie  not  improbably 
mentioned  on  the  monnmrats.  All  this  and  more 
was  fully  allowed  for  by  Ihose  who  diBpoted  the  his- 
torioity  before  the  disooveiiea  were  mam.  So  far  Uie 
iittoiiptions  have  not  even  attested  the  bofc  of  the 
invasion,  and  they  are  absolutely  silent  on  the  names 
of  the  five  kings,  the  hWorieal  existenoe  of  Abraham 
or  Hdohizedek,  or  any  of  ^e  inoidnits  related  in  the 
narrative.  Moreover,  there  is  tAUl  oonsiderabfe  di^te 
among  tibe  foremost  Aasyriolt^jsta  as  to  the  identi- 
fications jnoposed  for  the  four  kings.  Even  if  we 
aooept  the  prevalent  view  that  Amiapbel  is  Hiuu- 
mnrabi  and  Utat  Ariooh  is  Eri-aku,  though  the  fint 
tiiese  is  denied  by  some  of  the  best  an^orities, 
the  name  Kudurla^mar,  while  presumably  hiatorioal, 
has  not  yet  been  disoovered,  nor  that  of  Tidal  as  a 
king.  Granted,  however,  that  the  four  kings  here 
named  really  lived  and  were  oontemporariesj  as  is 

ribabb ;  granted  that  they  stood  in  the  rdationship 
eooh  other  desoribed ;  we  are  no  farther  advanoed 
towards  the  proof  of  the  historioit^  of  th&  chapter 
thUxi  thirty  years  ago.  The  diffioultiee  are  oreated  by 
the  character  of  the  narrative  itseH  Asaiiming  that 
the  object  of  the  campaign  was  to  crush  the  rebeUioD 
Xho  five  kings,  its  oonrse  as  desoribed  from  5  to  S  is 
very  curious,  especially  when  it  is  considered  in  detail, 
the  ground  traversed  being  often  very  diffioult  if  not 
impncticable  for  an  army.  The  defeat  of  the  great 
army  by  Abraham's  foroo,  his  pursuit  of  it  to  Hobah, 
his  oaj^ture  of  all  the  spoil  and  captives,  can  hardly 
be  bistorioaL  A  night  snntrise  of  the  rear-guard  and 
reoorery  at  aome  bootrr  ana  oaptives  is  not  imposaibte ; 
but  th&  does  no  Una  of  jueuoe  to  the  terms  M  the 
narrative,  which  affirm  a  defeat  and  pursuit  of  Chedor- 
laomer and  his  allies  (15,  17).  The  names  of  the  five 
kings  seem  artificial  (the  first  two  contain  the  words 
for  "  evil  "  and  "  wickedness  ") ;  Hamre  and  Elshool 
(13)  are  elsewhere  names  of  plaoes  ;  the  number  318 
IB  eqninJait  to  the  sum  al  we  lettea  fn  the  name  of 
Abraham's  servant  Etiezer  (I63).  The  narrative 
ai^Nkrentfy  snA^ests  that  the  Dead  Sea  came  into 
existenoe  at  a  later  time,  for  it  identifies  the  vale  of 
Siddim  where  the  battle  took  ^aoe  (8)  with  the  Salt 
Sea  (3) ;  but  the  geological  evidence  deoieively  proves 
that  the  Bead  Sea  existed  as  early  as  the  Tertiary 
period,  when,  however,  it  reached  up  as  far  as  I«ke 
Hnleh  (p.  32),  and  its  level  was  many  hundreds  of  feet 
higher  than  at  present  (pp.  20t.,  Dnver,  ppi  168-171). 
To  prove  the  historical  ezHtenoe  of  Melohizedek,  the 
case  of  Abdi-khiba,  a  governor  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Tell 
el-Amama  period,  has  been  quoted.  There  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  a  priest-king,  aiul  the  words  he  usee  with 
reference  to  his  position,  "  It  was  not  my  father,  not 
my  mother,  who  gave  it  me,  but  the  arm  ot  the  might? 
ku^  gave  it  me,"  ought  not  to  have  been  imacnea 
to  uluBtrate  the  words  used  of  Mddmndefc,  ''witttoot 


bther,  without  mothw,  without  pedtgree^"  TIui 
deeoription  does  not  oooor  in  Geo.  but  m  Heb,  73, 
and  so  far  from  having  been  read  b^  Hba  anthor  in 
his  copy  of  Gen.  it  is  simfuy  a  chanotenBtio  Alexandnu 
inference  from  the  silence  as  to  Hdohixedek's  anoeatry 
in  a  book  whioh  devotes  such  space  to  ped^nes  as 
Gen.  does.  Besides,  Abdi-khiba  is  shnply  assertmg 
that  he  owed  his  position  not  to  hia  parentage,  bat  to 
his  suzerain,  "  the  migh^  king"  of  Egypt^  Amenhetep 
IV  (pp.  Slf.),  and  in  view  01  his  debt  was  not  likely 
to  be  disloyal  HelohiaBdek  mav,  of  ooone,  have 
been,  like  the  four  Idngs,  historical  i  and  the  Hebrew 
priesthood  and  royal  house  at  J^uaalem  may  have 
claimed  him  aa  their  {aedeoessor.  Or,  if  not  histoiioal, 
he  may  have  heea  an  ancient  legendaiy  figure. 

On  tiie  whole  chapter  we  should  pxobaUy  oondude 
ftat  it  is  very  late,  compiled  with  the  other  documentt 
cl  the  Pent,  already  hefore  tiie  aatbax  and  brought 
together  in  their  preeent  fonn.  The  oune^orm  dooo- 
ment  on  which  three  of  the  four  names  in  i  are  thought 
to  occur  is  itself  very  lato,  and  belongs  to  tiie  fourth 
or  third  century  B.a  The  objeot  of  the  chapter  was 
to  glor^  Atouuun  as  a  miUtary  leader  of  the  fint 
rank,  who,  with  a  hf^idful  of  men,  defeated  the 
viotoriouB  army  of  a  great  confederacy  of  kingdoms, 
and  as  too  magnanimous  to  «irich  faimsdf  by  the  noiL 
It  was  abo  designed  to  glorify  Jerusalem  ana  its 
priesthood,  and  supply  an  ancient  pmoedeot  kx  the 
payment  of  tithes  to  it  (c/.  the  tithe  at  Bethel,  2833). 

1-4.  TbeFour  mnp Hake Waririth  the  RmBeM 
fflngl. — ^The  four  kfogs  of  Lower  Bat^koia,  Iabs, 
Elam,  and  (!)Guti,  made  war  on  the  five  kings  of  the 
cities  of  the  Hain,  who  had  formed  a  oonlMUiagr  hi 
the  Vale  <d  psdHlm,  a  district  now  oovwed  by  the  Daad 
Sea,  and  after  twelve  yeus*  subjeoUon  threw  tbs 
yokisofElam.  Amnphel  is  by  most  sidiolaD  identified 
with  Hammuraln  (p^  61),  in  spite  ot  seiioas  objee- 
ttons  which  others  regaid  as  insuperable.  The  date  of 
Hammurabi  has  been  much  disputed  (to.  119,  190). 
Ha  threw  off  the  eorcovimty  <d  fibm,  mn  oreiUinw 
lUm-ffin,  the  brother  and  suooeenr  ot  AndrSin  or  fi» 
aku,  and  created  a  united  kingdon  ot  Babvkxnia  afl« 
the  conquest  of  Sumer  and  Aooad.  He  has  beenne 
speoiaDv  famous  in  recent  times  throujj^  the  diwovay 
01  the  legislataon,  known  as  ^e  Code  td  Hammurab, 
whiidi,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest  for  the  stoibnt 
of  jurisprudcnoo,  is  important  faom  its  affinities  with 
Helnew  Law,  eepeoialfy  the  Book  id  the  Omnant. 
Ariooh  is  probably  to  be  identified  witii  &i-«kit  ot 
Arad-Sin  (not  Rim-Sin),  king  of  lAna,  now  Senkenh, 
the  son  of  Kndurmabug  of  Elam.  The  name  of 
Chedorlaomer  has  not  yet  been  discovered  on  the  ia- 
Boriptions.  In  Elamite  it  would  be  Kodoilagamar. 
Tidal  has  been  identified  by  some  with  a  TndUiula  meo- 
tioned  in  a  lato  insoription,  but  this  must  be  regarded 
as  very  uncertain.  Gbiim,  in  Hob  context,  ahoold  be 
the  name  of  a  country  or  people;  it  can  hardly  bear  ita 
usual  Heb,  senses  "  nations  "  (mg.).  It  may  stand  for 
the  Guti,  a  people  on  the  Upper  Zab  in  E.  Kurdistan. 
Nothing  ia  known  of  the  five  kings.  The  site  oi  the 
cities  waa  probably  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

&-7.  The  punitive  expedition,  mstead  of  fioing 
straight  for  the  r^Ml  dtiea,  matna  a  tour  cl  oonjwit. 
It  movea  down  the  B.  side  ot  Jordan  throudi  Baabao 
and  Moab  to  Edom  and  Uie  Gulf  of  Ak^ah.  then 
turning  W.  and  K.  it  reaches  Eadeeh  and  the  Negeb. 
Then  at  last  the  attack  on  the  five  kinga  is  delivwed. 
The  apparent  uselessnesa  of  much  of  these  opeEatioos 
in  the  mountains  and  desert^  not  to  ^eak  ct  the 
diffioultiea  and  dangen,  suggesta  ttiat  ttie  nanKtor'i 
objeoi  is  to  enhance  the  glffl^  of  AhnJnm's  vlaloiy 
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over  sooh  oonquerors.  The  Beph&im  (Job  265  *)  were 
ft  noB  of  giants,  but  of  questaooable  historical^.  The 
name  is  used  for  the  ahades  of  the  dead  (Ib.  and 
abo  oDimeoted  wi^  the  N^diilim  (c/.  Dk  2ii  with 
Nd.  1333).  The  TSmam  are  jnobably  the  same  as  the 
g>.niminTw<in  of  Dt  22oL,  a  branch  of  Reclaim  so 
caDed  by  the  Ammonites;  the  Emim  is  name 
given  by  the  Moalntee  to  another  branch  (Dt.  2iof.). 
The  Horites  were  the  origioal  inhabitants  of  Edom. 
AahterotJi-kamaim  was  presumably  in  Bashan,  but  two 
daoee  may  be  in  loaded ;  Ham  is  unknown,  but  perhaps 
Babbatb'Hammon,  the  oa^al  city  of  the  Ammonites  ; 
Kiriathaim  is  in  Moab.  M-Paran  is  pertiaps  iUath, 
the  weO-known  port  on  the  Qulf  of  Akabab,  an  aim 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  En-mishpat  is  Kadesh-lkunea*  a 
■acred  siHing  now  known  as  Ain  Kadish,  famous  aa 
the  headqouters  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus. 
The  AmalekiteB  lived  in  the  Negeb ;  the  name  "  Amor- 
it«s  "  (p.  53)  IB  nsed  sometitnes  for  the  people  ruled  by 
SQuMi  on  the  1&,  of  Jordan,  sometimes,  aa  here,  for  the 
rTT  i^tf  ti— m  vi  tJif  Hth?TWf  in  f^inmn ,  Hazason-tanur 
■  idontiBed  witti  Bn-i^  in  2  CSl  SOa.  The  route 
this  would  involve  is  abnoet  impossibh'  difficult ;  the 
descent  to  the  Dead  Sea  from  it  is  1050  ft.  and  pre- 
dpitoas.  Eomub,  20  miles  8W.  of  the  Dead  6«a^ 
would  provide  an  easlBr  ai^maoh,  hut  ilie  ideutifioar 
tion  is  dnbioas. 

Ths  Umt  of  Ow  FMr  Ktogi  agilut  ttn, 
■ai  flw  Outon  Lot^Al  last  the  viotoiB  over  ao 
mam  peofies  attack  the  oonfederaoy  of  five  kingn. 
In  too  wrads  "  fonr  kings  against  five "  the  author 
may  be  soggesting  that  the  kings  from  the  East 
fought  on  onequal  terms.  But,  if  so,  he  quite  mis- 
oonoeived  the  sitoation ;  really  it  was  five  trumperv 
kingkta  against  an  imperial  force.  There  is  much 
UtomflD  in  tiiedMriot,  and  masses  of  H  used  to  float  on 
ttie  snzliaoe  (pp.  32f hence  the  author  infers  that  what 
is  now  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  once  ^tted  with  petroleom 
wdla.  In  these  the  two  chief  kmgs  perish,  the  rest 
(?  (rf  ih.e  kings  or  the  survivors  of  the  slanghter)  escape 
to  ^»  mountain.  The  story  is  hx  from  clear,  and  no 
aooonnt  of  the  battle  itself  is  given.  The  conquerors 
leave  with  ^e  spcfl  and  with  Lot,  with  other  captives 
afeo,  aa  we  lewn  oqdicttl^  from  21.  Lot  is  named 
beoaoM  Abnham's  action  a  entirely  for  his  sake, 

18-17.  Afenham  bnttM  the  Vleton  and  R«hdm 
Lot. — The  fogitiveL  who  is  wont  in  snob  stories  to 
bring  the  news,  teUs  Abr^iam,  mmttoned  here  aa  if 
for  the  first  time.  He  mnstera  (Sam.,  LXX)  his 
tcahMd  men,  on  whom  aa  slaves  bom  in  his  house  he 
more  oonfldontly  than  on  purchased  slaves, 
SIS  in  mnnber  {Ute  soia  ot  tiie  kitteia  in  the  name  at 
BlaBBr;  see  n,  US),  and  sets  ofi  in  porsnit.  He  over>- 
tskflB  them  u  Dan,  a  name  not  borne  by  Laish  tiH 
tbe  age  of  Moses'  grandson  (Jg.  I829),  There,  attack- 
ing on  three  si^  (ef.  Jg.  7i6,  1  S.  llii,  Job  I17),  he 
smiteB  the  army  of  the  four  kinra  \ty  night  and  puraues 
thflntoHofaah.  Hie  siteii  o^nown;  it  is  pboedl^ 
some  in  the  nei^bonritood  of  Damaaous,  by  others 
twenty  hoaa  to  the  N.  of  ib  Damascus  itedf  is 
fifteeo  boon  N.  of  Dan.  It  is  no  mere  night  attoofc 
OS  the  reargnaid  that  is  meant  (ef.  ly).  On  his  return 
be  is  met  l^^  the  king  of  Sodom. 

f7.  ttw  UDg  of  Sodom :  easier  Bent's  roooessor,  or 
tbe  anthor  has  oareknly  forgotten  10,  or  possibly  tbe 
sBbjeet  of  "  Ml "  in  10  Is  the  peopl^  not  Uio  Ui^— 
Sutreb:  here  a  proper  mune,  not  as  in  3.  For  the 
King's  Vale,  see  2  8.  I818. 

l€-SO.  Abraham  and  HekUsedek.— This  section 
Domes  in  a  little  awkwardly,  for  we  sbonid  have 
expeirted  31-04  to  have  followed  17,   It  would  be 


hazardous  to  infer  that  it  is  a  later  insertion.  Mel- 
ohizedek  is  a  prieet-king  of  Salem,'  i.e.  probably  Jeru- 
salem, the  name  Uru-Sanm  being  attested  as  early  as 
the  Tell  el-Amama  oorreapondenoe  (Jg.  Idio*).  His 
name  probably  means  "  1^  king  is  *^ku<1  "  (Jo^*  ^Oi). 
The  deity,  whom  he  serves  as  niest,  is  described  as 
El  El^on,  i.e.  Qod  Most  Hi^h.  Whether  a  deity  with 
this  tatle  was  actually  wonbippedamong  the  Canaanitea 
we  do  not  know ;  probably  the  narrator  wished  to 
represent  the  one  true  Gtod  as  worBhipped  even  then 
at  Jerusalem,  but  was  unwilling  to  put  tbe  name  of 
Israd's  Qod,  Yabweh,  into  the  Upe  of  one  who  did 
not  beiong  to  the  chosen  people.  Yahweh  most  be 
intended,  for  the  jaieetly  blessing  would  not  be  repre- 
sented as  uttered  in  vke  name  of  a  heathen  dAty, 
moreover  He  is  described  as  Maker  (mg.)  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  therefore  the  only  Ood.  Abraham 
would  not  have  sworn  to  anyother,  tiiougb  tbe  identi- 
fication with  Tahweh  in  MT  of  22  is  wobaUv  not 
original,  LoBD  being  absent  in  LXX  and  Syr.  To  the 
viotorioos  Ifttie  foroe  Uelobizadek  brings  out  bread 
and  wine  to  refresh  them  after  their  eriiansting  maroh, 
victory,  pursuit,  and  return,  and  utten  his  priest^ 
blessing  on  Abraham.  The  patriarch  responds  1^ 
paying  him  tithes  of  all,  i.e,  of  the  spoiL  lliis  is  not 
neceeuuily  inconsistent  with  his  tenisal  in  zat  By 
tigbt  of  oonqoest  all  belonged  to  him,  he  had,  therefore^ 
the  ri^  to  dedioate  the  tithe  to  the  sanotoaiy ;  fn 
faimMiB  ,  however,  he  will  take  nothing. 

21-^  AlRVham'i  Magnailmnv.— Captives  as  wen 
as  property  belonged  to  Abraham.  The  long  of  Sodom 
appeab  to  his  generosHv  for  the  former.  But 
Abiaham  in  reply  Hfts  up  his  hand  (render  "  Uft "  for 
"  have  lift  *')  to  heaven  in  solemn  oath  that  he  will 
take  nothing  evra  of  the  most  worlhlesB,  not  to 
mentlm  the  more  vafoabls  goods.  He  is  too  inde- 
pendent to  be  indebted  to  the  king  of  Sodom.  It  is  a 
strangely  different  Abraham  from  the  man  who  can 
enrich  hunself  with  royal  gifts  at  the  price  of  his  wife's 
honour  (12i3,t6).  It  ia  curious  that  he  speaks  aa  if 
aD  his  spoil  oonsiBted  of  goods  captured  from  Sodom, 
or  the  nve  cities,  whereas  that  actually  taken  by  the 
four  kings  must  have  been  much  more,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  belonged  to  themaetvea.  "  That  which  the 
young  men  have  eaten  *'  he  does  d<A  refund ;  it  belongs 
to  the  "  expenses  "  of  the  expedition.  But  be  does 
not  impose  on  others  the  high  standard  of  self-abnega- 
tion he  lays  down  for  himBelf ;  he  mav  waive  his  own 
right,  but  be  has  no  titje  to  waive  the  rights  of  bis 
awes — they  must  have  their  share. 

M.  Read  my. 

XV.  The  PromlM  to  Abnham  ol  aa  B«lr  and  the 
Land. — ^Tbe  analysis  presents  well-nigh  insoluble  diffi- 
culties, and  oritios  are  mnoh  divided  as  to  details.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  elements  from  J  and  E  have 
beni  oombined,  this  being  the  first  instance  where  E 
can  be  definitely  traced.  The  opening  of  E  is  no 
longer  |MMenred ;  the  editor  began  to  dnw  on  it  at 
the  point  whem  he  fitrand  it  serviceable.  'The  story  ia 
7B,  is  not  a  oontinnation  of  that  in  x-&  Hie  latter 
takes  i^aoe  bv  nidlit  (5),  the  former  b^ins  in  the  day- 
time and  ends  aifter  simset  Twice  over  we  have  a 
TOomise  of  great  prosperity.  In  6  Abraham  trusts 
God's  promise;  it  b  strange  that  In  8  he  asks  for  it 
to  be  oonflrmed.  7  is  also  more  natural  at  ibo  begm- 
ning  than  in  the  middle  of  a  revelation.  But  1-6  is 
not  itself  a  unify.  "  Yahweh  "  points  to  J,  "  in  a 
vision  "  to  E.  2a  and  3a  are  praet^oally  doublets  of 
26  and  3&.  But  no  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to 
the  analysis.  7-21  exhibits  slight  traces  of  E,  but 
orasirta  in  the  most  part  ot  J  and  lat«  oiian^na. 
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The  chapter  records  faow,  in  lesponae  to  Abnham'a 
jnisgiviiigSf  Yahweh  -praBuaoa  him  an  heir  and  an 
innumeiable  posteiityi  and  makes  a  ooveoant  vith 
him  to  assure  oim  that  hlB  seed  stiall  possees  the  land. 

1-6.  From  some  unnamed  canse  Abraham  is  afraid  ; 
Yaiiweh  encourages  him  in  a  vision  with  the  aasumnce 
of  Divino  protection  ;  some  deed  ia  deemed  worthy  of 
the  proroifle, "  thy  reward  shall  be  exceeding  great "  {mp, ). 
"But  what  reward,"  he  anawera,  "0  Lord  Yahweh, 
wilt  thou  give  that  can  be  of  value  to  me  1  smoe  I  go 
henoe  {mg.)  ohiMIen,  and  my  heir  is  a  home-bom 
dave."  To  die  without  a  child  was  to  have  one's  name 
rooted  oat  on  earth.  In  Sheol  there  was  oontdnuanoe 
of  bare  existence,  but  no  life  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
term  (Is.  I49-15*; ;  henoe  the  ancient  Hebrew  felt 
that  if  he  did  not  live  in  hia  posterity  death  meant 
the  end  of  life.  Yahweh  teik  him  that  a  son  of  his  own 
blotting  shall  be  his  heir,  and,  bringing  him  out  of 
his  tent  to  look  at  tiie  starry  sky,  affiima  that  his  seed 
shall  be  similarly  imaumeraUa  The  faith  of  Abraham 
riBOB  to  meet  the  jHvmise,  and  this  faith  is  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness,  a  theme  which  Paul  developed 
in  his  great  expositioDs  of  jnstifioation  by  faitii  (Bom- 
4,  Gal.  3). 

2.  The  oloBing  words  are,  it  can  harder  be  doubted, 
corrupt ;  the  restoration  is  a  matter  of  great  uncer- 
tainty. No  discussion  is  here  possible ;  the  latest 
emMoation  is  by  Prookwh,  "  the  son  of  the  ruler  of 
my  bouse,  Eliezer,  will  be  m^  heir." — 5.  toll :  *.&  count 
{of.  the  tellers  in  a  division  in  Uie  House  <A  CommoDS). 

7-81.  Tba  MaUng  of  dw  CovenaDt.^In  tide  some 
Abraham  is  (old  that  he  js  to  inlkrait  Canaao.  He 
asks  for  confirmation  of  the  pnanisa  Yahweh  bids 
him  select  three  animals  and  two  InrdB,  auoh  as  were 
eligible  for  sacrifice,  though  they  were  not  to  be  used 
peoisely  for  this  purpose.  The  animals  wore  divided 
mto  two  equal  portions,  but  in  oonformity  with  later 
sacrificial  usage  (Lev.  I17)  not  the  birds.'  Presumably 
the  turtle  dove  was  plaoed  on  Hxe  one  side,  the  pigeon  on 
the  otiier.  The  carrion  birds,  ominons  of  evil,  aesowd 
00  tbe  oarcases,  but  their  attack  is  foiled.  At  sunset  a 
tranoe-sleep  falls  apon  Abraham,  and  a  great  darkness, 
or,  as  the  companion  document  puts  it,  a  horror.  It 
is  the  coming  of  Yahweh  that  freezes  Viim  with  sapep- 
natural  dread,  a  state  suggested  here  with  oonoise 
power,  but  portrayed  with  moomparable  skill  in  the 
aesoEiption  ot  EUi^iaz's  enierienoe  in  Job  4.  "  The 
•oene  u  a  vivid  tranaoript  of  primitive  religious  eiperi- 
enoft  The  bloody  oeremon^  just  described  was  no 
peifoootory  jHOce  of  symbolism  ;  it  touched  the  mind 
below  the  Wei  of  oonsoiousneeB  ;  and  that  impression 
(heightened  in  this  ease  hy  the  growing  darkness) 
induced  a  Bosoeptibility  to  pBychioalinfluMUjea  readiW 
oahninating  in  eostaiy  or  vision  "  {Skiuneiv  p.  SSljL 
la  13-16  the  inner  meaning  of  11  is  laid  bare.  As  the 
birds  of  prey  swooped  on  the  carcases,  so  the  seed  of 
Aluabam  should  be  opi^eesed  four  hundred  yoare, 
but  as  Abraham  succeeded  in  driving  them  away,  bo 
his  seed  should  return  in  the  fourth  generation.  Whsa 
the  sun  had  set,  Abraham  sees  tiiiough  Ute  daikness 
a  smoking  stove  and  a  flaming  torch  passing  between 
the  pieoes  (17).  This  was  a  manifestation  ca  Yahweh 
(Nu.  9i5*,  Bennett  compares  Ex.  19i8,  24i7,  ISa). 
His  action  givcfl  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  iiie  ritual 
The  cutting  of  the  victim  in  two  is  not  a  form  of 
imprecation  symbolising  the  fate  invoked  on  them- 
selves by  the  parties  to  Uie  oovenant  should  they 
prove  unfaithful  (e/.  1 8.  The  division  into  equal 
halves,  the  anatiBement  of  each  oppotite  to  the  other, 
above  all  the  pasungbetweni  the  two,  are  notaooonnted 
fOTjn  this  way.  Bobettson  Smith  (RS',  4S0L}  ex- 


plaiDB  lhat  originaQy  Ihe  Tfottu  was  divided  and  each 
party  took  its  shar©.  When  H  ceased  to  be  eaten 
tik^  stood  between  the  portions  to  symbolise  that  they 
were  taken  into  the  mystical  life  of  the  victim  (see 
on  Jer.  34i8  in  Cent.B).  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
follow  in  1S-21.  The  land  promised  is  defined  as 
stretohtQg  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  limits 
which  were  not  actually  realised ;  possibly  we  should 
read  "  brook  of  Egypt^"  the  Wady  d-Arish,  the 
usual  8W.  hmit.  The  chapter  closes  wnb  an  exoeptioiv* 
aDy  long  list  ( 10)  of  peoples  to  be  dispossessed  by  Isiael. 
Briefer  lists  are  numerous  (Ex,  38*).  The  Kadmonitea 
are  not  mentioned  elsewhere ;  possibly  they  dwelt  in 
the  desert  E.  of  Palestine;  Kenitee  and  Kenizzitea 
lived  in  the  Negeb  and  were  absorbed  by  Judah.  The 
Hittitee  were  a  great  people  in  the  N.  (pik  53,  65f.); 
hero  some  branoh  muro  be  meank  On  wo  Farioita 
cf.  1^*,  the  Bej^iaim  I45*,  t^  Amorite  1^.  Hie 
Girgashites  are  often  mentioned  in  these  ennmerationa, 
but  we  have  nothing  to  fix  thdr  locality.  The 
Jebuaites  were  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  1SS,63*, 
Jg.  I21,  l9io*). 

18.  The  duration  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  is  here 
described  as  400  yeai&  Sinoe  m  x6  the  retam  fa  to 
take  [daoe  in  tiw  fourth  goieration,  it  would  seem  aa 
if  a  generation  was  reckoned  as  100  yean,  t,e.  if  the 
two  statements  come  from  the  same  hand  ;  but  more 
probably  400  years  is  due  to  the  editor,  for  P  reckons 
the  stav  of  the  Hebrews  in  E^ypt  as  430  years  (Ex.  12 
40).  ^oui  generations  are  given  from  Levi  to  Moeos 
in£z.6i6-a% — itnillgw:  Bojoumex  (i7«r)  the  technical 
term  for  resident  alim  (p.  110,  Lev.  178f.*,  Dt.  I16*, 
Ps.  15*). — 16.  Amulte:  used  here  for  the  inhabitanta 
of  Canaan  as  a  whole ;  the  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the]  promise  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  filled  up  Qxb  measure  of  their  aio  to  the  point  at 
wlucfa  Divine  punishment  will  be  inflicted. 

XVL  Hagars  f^bt  from  Sarah'i  Tyranny  ud  tbe 
Angel'i  Pnonlse  of  blmuel's  Blrfli  FnIfldad^Tbia 
is  shown  by  stylistao  indications  to  be  in  the  main 
from  J ;  E's  parallel  is  contained  in  2l8-3i.  xo,  3,  Z5L 
belong  to  P.  cjt  is  probably  an  inseition  designed  to 
harmonise  the  two  stories  of  Hagar's  leavmg  Sarah. 
Originally,  it  would  seem,  our  story  said  nothing  about 
her  return,  Ishmael  bein^  bom  m  the  desert ;  bat 
when  J  and  E  were  combined,  gS.  had  to  be  inserted. 
Obswre  that  ttwie  is  no  statement  of  tto  retam,  and 
that  tiie  awkward  threefold  oocotraioe  of  "  and  iho 
angel  of  the  Loan  said  unto  her  ".  (9-11),  without  any 
intervening  answer  by  Hagar,  points  to  eome  mamf- 
pulation  A  the  text^  all  the  more  that  the  litenry 
art  of  the  stoty  is  bo  masterly.  Still,  the  two  Bloriee 
fill  their  preerat  places  woQ,  and  the  narrative  runs 
on  quite  Brnftothlr.  The  objeot  of  both  is  to  explain 
the  desert  life  <h  the  IsbmaeliteB ;  their  anoestren, 
escaping  from  intolerable  tyranny,  betakes  hetseU  to 
the  desert,  with  its  glorious,  untamed  freedom,  ita 
independence,  and  its  feuds.  The  story  may  w^  be 
of  IshmaeUte  origin.  Since  Ishmad's  name  moana 
"may  God  {St)  hear"  rather  than  "may  Yahwoh 
hear, '  it  iBprooable  that  the  name  of  the  deit^  was 
originany  El-roi  (15,  m^r.),  and  that  he  was  Oie  deii^ 
of  the  fountain  Beer-Iamui-ioi  (14). 

1-16.  Sarah  has  no  children,  BO  she  hits  on  a  plan  of 
which  we  have  other  examples  (303,9).  She  haoda 
over  Hagar  to  Abrahun,  that  the  maid  may  oompens&to 
for  the  deficioioy  of  her  mistrcea.  The  maid^is  the 
wife's  peculiar  property,  and  therefore  not,  like 
oidixutry  slaves  at  the  maker's  disposal  Nor,  pro- 
mmiably,  wookl  AlnBham*B  ohild  mm  of  his  slavoa 
have  been  a  Ingitimate  son.  JEft  b  thKug^  the  oon.- 
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nexkm  betmn  mirtrMa  and  maid  tiist  Hagar's  child 
can  be  reckoned  aa  Saiah'ai  Hagar  saooeeds,  and 
shows  in  her  bearing  ttie  contempt  of  an  Eastern 
'  woman  for  the  barren.  Sfeong  by  hM  maid'a  InaoleDce, 
[Sarah  tarns  apon  Abraham  atul  hotlv  demands  re- 
.  dress  fov  a  "  wrong  "  she  had  hetBetf  invited.  He 
<'  meekly  abandons  the  maid,  who  had  now  a  claim  on 
his  proteotdon,  to  the  TindictiTenees  of  his  unreason- 
able wife,  who  handles  Harar  so  hanhly  that  she  is 
driron  to  escape.  Bat  YaawtAi'a  angel  finds  her  by 
a  well  in  the  desert.  He  aroeaiB  in  visible  form,  and 
at  first  she  fa  unaware  of  Hn  nature.  He  knows  her 
name  and  her  sitaation.  He  Tecognises  the  injostioe 
that  has  justified  her  flight  (ii).  He  comforts  her 
with  tiie  TOomise  of  a  son,  who  shall  dweQ  in  the  desert 
with  all  &e  wild  aes's  splendid  freedom  (Job  39s-8), 
bokily  confrtrnting  all  EiiB  neishboiuB  and  scorning 
aOianoe  with  tiiem.  The  angel  vanishes,  and  there 
bursts  on  Ha^  a  sense  of  His  IKvine  naturei  Qod  ia 
normAlly  invisible,  the  sight  of  Him  brings  death,  she 
has  seen  Him  and  Uvea  (Jg.  623,  ISazt) ;  B»,  too, 
has  Been  her  and  marked  her  wrongs.  Heooe  the  vrm 
beaiB  its  name,  Beer-Iahai-roL  g^ves  P's  aoooimt 
of  Ishmaers  birth  when  his  fatSier  was  ei^ty-eix. 

1.  Haear  probably  means  "  flighty"  and  the  name 
may  have  siuKested  the  storr.  It  ia  osed  for  the 
Hagarenes  or  Sigarites  (E.  ot  Gilead)  {Vb,  836, 1  Ch.  6 
ID,  2731).  The  lenderiDg  "  Egyrrtjaii "  is  probably 
correct,  though  Winclder  and  others  have  ^oo^t 
Hagar  banged  to  a  K  Arabian  land  oafled  Mosn. — 
7.  ibe  angel  nt  Uie  Lwd:  oiigiDa^.  when  there  was 
a  Divine  manifestation,  the  Deity  ^loeelf  was  Uiooght 
to  appear ;  when  this  was  felt  to  be  objectionable.  His 
an^u  wu  Substituted.  But  the  language  vacillates 
between  ktentifloation  with  Yahwdi  and  distinction 
from  Him  ;  rf-  ^  2320-23,  Jg.  2i,  611-23,  I33-23.— 
Shnr:  may  be  a  border  fortress  at  NE  of  Egypt- 
IB.  The  author  sketches  the  character  of  the  Bedouiik 
Ishmael  is  "  a  wild  ass  of  a  man,"  onbioken  by  servi- 
tude, <liiiHftimng  the  yoke  of  (dviliBation.  What  it  is 
among  animab  Ishmael  will  be  among  men. — 186. 
Apparently  corrnpt  Bead,  with  Wellhausen,  "  Have 
I  seal  God  and  lived  after  my  seeing.*'  CHOlam  for 
hHom  and  wdCclU  before  ahdri).  £1  roi,  "  god  of 
■eeii^  "  means  {ucmmably  God  who  is  seen,  as  well 
as  God  who  sees.— 14.  Bew-Iahai-roi  (p.  100)  seems  to 
mean,  "  The  wdl  of  the  living  one  who  seeth  me  *' 
{mg.).  MicbadiB  suggested  that  we  should  read 
"  jaw-bone  "  (c/.  J&1515-20),  Wellhausen  suggested 
for^^ier  that  "  rn  *  was  an  obsolete  name  of  an  animal, 
wt^hlj  an  afitdope,  and  supposed  that  the  name 

Lehi-foi,*'  "  ant«3ope*s  jawbone,'*  was  originally 
given  to  a  series  of  rocky  teeth  near  tiie  wedl,  and  that 
a  mistmdeiBtanding  of  the  name  gave  rise  to  the  stor;^. 
— Kadesh:  147*. — Bered:  unknown.  The  well  is 
pofaapa  *Ain-Muw-eileh,  12  miles  W.  of  Kadesh. 

XVu.  The  Oovaaaot  of  CJrcamcfalon*— From  P,  as 
is  shown  by  its  chaiaoteristio  phraseology  and  s^l^ 
Mid  its  Int^est  in  the  origin  of  reUgioos  institutions. 
It  also  nsee  ttie  name  Elohim  throughout  (spart  from 
i),  but  has  none  of  E's  oharacteristjcs.  Toe  ose  of 
Tahweh  in  i  most  be  due  to  the  redactor  or  a  scribe, 
sinoe  it  is  oarefoBy  and  deliberately  avoided  by  P  till 
the  revdation  of  E&mself  as  Yahw^  by  Elohim  in  Ex.  6. 
This  narrative  marks  a  new  stage  in  God's  eelf-mani- 
{ostation,  signalised  l^a  new  ooveoant ;  a  new  sign — 
ciiQDjooiBion ;  a  new  Divme  name — El  Shaddai ;  and 
in  this  ease  the  change  in  tJie  name  of  those  with 
whom  the  oovenant  was  made.  The  author's  scheme 
recognises  four  stacee,  of  wliich  this  is  the  third ; 
Adam*  NoeJi,  and  lioses  inaugurate  ib»  rest  Gonkel 


sugsests  that  this  seheme,  for  which  analc^es  are  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  may  have  a  Babylonian  origin ; 
history  being  oonoeived  as  a  great  year  with  rour 
seaflona  Ciioumcision  (ppi  83,  99f.}  is  not  a  rit«  con- 
fined to  the  Abrahamic  peoples.  It  is  veir  widely  dif- 
fiised  of  enormous  antiquity,  and  foun<C  sometimes 
associated  with  ordeals  still  more  severe,  amonf|  aavagsa 
of  the  present  day.  Originally  it  was  an  initiation  oers- 
monj  by  wliioh  the  youUi  was  admitted  to  partial  or  full 
participation  in  the  prerogatives  and  duties  reserved 
for  the  male  adults  of  the  tribe,  from  which  women 
and  boys  were  rigidly  excluded.  Among  the  Jews  it 
was  practised  in  infancy,  because  its  si^iificance  was 
changed,  and  the  sooner  Via  child  was  bnogbt  under 
the  [ffoteotion  of  the  oovenant  the  better.  Ia  the 
earlier  period,  the  snnonnding  nations  seem  generally 
to  haT«  practised  it,  for  the  PIiiliBtines  are  singled  ont 
as  uncinumoised,  so  that  they  were  apparently  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  I^ter  the  custom  seems  to 
have  laiigdy  lapsed,  so  that  it  became  speoially  ohap- 
wrteristic  ra  the  Jew^  who  dang  teoadoushr  to  tt 
as  a  maik  both  of  dedication  to  Yafawdi  and  disnnotion 
from  the  heathen. 

The  OoTSunt  PrnmltWii  Thf  name  EI  Shaddai 
is  that  by  which  Elohim,  when  He  reveals  Himself  to 
Moses  as  Yahweh.  savs  that  He  had  revealed  HimseU  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  ana  Jaoob  (Ex.  62f.).  P's  account  (rf 
tbo  revdation  to  Isaao  is  not  preserved,  but  he  uses  the 
name  in  283,  while  that  to  Jacob  is  reooided  in  35ix 
(<^.  483}.  'The  meaning  of  Shaddai,  which  occun 
thirty-one  times  in  Job,  is  much  disputed :  perhaps  it 
mean8"De9troyer"  {JL  I15*).  He  bids  AbrahMn  live 
as  in  His  presence  a  blameless  life.  At  this  appeaianoe 
the  patriarch  prostrates  himself,  and  Ood,  in  pledge  of 
His  promise  that  be  shall  be  fatineir  of  a  munituae  of 
nations,  changes  his  name  from  Abnun  to  Abraham. 
He  makes  a  perpetual  oovenant  with  him  and  1:^ 
posterity,  and  promises  lasting  possession  of  Paketine. 

6.  Abraham:  the  etymoto^^  suggested  is  jdiilo- 
b^fioally  impossible ;  perhaps  no  more  than  an 
assonance  is  thought  ol  The  real  meaning  is  unknown. 
Abram  means  '*  tho  Father  is  exalted." 

0-14.  (areumdsloii  to  be  the  Tt>ken  of  the  Cormant. 
— The  oovenant  involves  for  all  time  the  oironmoisioQ 
of  every  male  ^en  it  is  eight  days  old,  induding  all 
those  in  the  household,  whether  of  Hebrew  origin  or 
not.  N^lect  involved  the  cutting  ofF  of  the  offender — 
whether  by  death  or  excommunication,  by  Divine  or 
t  human  ac^  is  not  clear. 

15-88.  FnHniie  of  a  80a  to  Sarah.— The  name  Saial 
is  now  ohanoed  to  Sarah,  "princess,"  for  she  is  to  be 
a  mother  otruMoas  and  kings.  Abraham  laughs  at 
a  promise  so  contrary  to  nature,  and  utters  the  wish 
Oat  Ishmael  might  be  the  object  of  God's  choice. 
But  God  has  some  other  purpose  in  store  for  His  in- 
credulous servant;  his  wife  is  to  have  a  son,  whose 
name,  in  allusion  to  Abraham's  laughter,  is  to  be 
Isaac,  "he  laughs."  As  for  Ishmael  (>»Uay  God 
hear),  God  has  already  heard ;  he  shaD  he  abundantly 
blessed,  but  the  oovenant  will  be  made  not  with  him 
but  witii  Isaac 

23-37.  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  the  Men  ot  Us 
Household  are  dreumdsed. — ^Though  Ishmael  stands 
outside  the  oovenant,  be  is  ciioumcised  as  a  membsr 
of  the  house.  Ha  is  thirteen  at  t^e  time,  the  1^  at 
which  the  rite  is  said  to  have  bem  praonsed  among 
the  ancknt  Arabs, 

XVm.-XIX.  Abraham's  Hospltaaty  Rewarded  by 
Promise  of  a  Son ;  fab  Intereeaslon  for  Sodom ;  the 
Vlleoess  of  the  Sodomites  and  the  DeDvenmee  <M[  Lot 
when  Sodom  Is  Destroyed;  tiw  Desperate  jSttatpgy  ot 
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Lot's  DaUSbters  This  long  and  admirably-told  narra- 
tive belongB  to  J,  apart  from  1929  (P)>  But  it  pieaeots 
oomplioated  oritioal  problem*.  ISastb-saa  aeenu  to 
be  a  later  insertion.  In  23a  "  tiie  mea  "  go  on  toward 
Sodom,  presomably  inohiding  Yahweh,  who  has  just 
said  He  will  go,  and  wlio  seems  from  I917-22  to  be  in 
Sodom.  In  18226-330  He  stays  behind  with  Abraham. 
In  I820I  He  is  going  to  investigate  on  the  spot  the 
guilt  of  Sodom,  in  220-330  its  guilt  has  become  clear 
enough  for  judgment  to  be  paised  upon  it  (similarly 
in  i7-X9t  which  accordingly  seems  to  be  an  insertion). 
hi  the  main  story  the  conception  of  Yahweh  is  intensely 
aniiiropomoiphio.  He  even  eats  the  meal  prepared 
for  Him,  and  has  to  leam  by  personal  inquiry  on  the 
not  whether  Sodom  deserves  Woat  He  has  heard  about 
it ;  in  the  optsode  of  Abraham's  interoession.  He  is  the 
nidge  of  the  whole  earth.  We  have  also  a  perplexing 
mterohange  ol  the  mnpilar  and  ]^nral,  sometimes 
"  th^  *'  or  "  th.0  menT^Bometimes^*  he."  This  may 
point  to  ttie  origin  ct  the  main  narrative  by  oombina- 
non  of  two  souroee;  or  perhaps  the  original  stoiy 
spoke  of  three  gods,  and  t^e  neoeesarr  traiufonnation 
baa  not  been  carried  through  so  taorou^^  as  to 
oliJiterate  all  traoee  of  its  polytheistio  origm.  The 
stray  has  not  a  few  paraDels,  and  it  may  be  a  variant 
of  a  widelv-diffuaed  aooonnt  d  a  visit  paid  to  earUi 
hr  oekstjal  being^  who  rewarded  with  a  child  those 
who  had  hosidunbly  entertained  them,  but  destroyed 
those  who  were  churlish  and  their  homes  with  them. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  our  story  is  sim^y 
the  application  to  this  district  of  a  legend  originfuly 
located  eteewherei  The  overthrow  was  probably  not 
wnmght  Inr  volouiio  eruption,  bat  hy  an  explosion  in 
tlw  l^UBUKMiB  soil,  tiie  matter  flung  akywud  by  the 
enlosion  lalUng  baek  on  the  cities  as  a  fiery  lain 
("brimstone  and  fire").  An  earthqoake  may  have 
taken  plaoe  at  tiie  same  time.  The  phenomeoa  are 
quite  suitable  to  the  district  (p.  33).  The  oondoot 
of  t^e  Sodomites  has  a  parallel  in  the  hidbBons  stoiy 
of  Jg.  l». 

XVUL  1-16.  At  tiie  middi^  siesta  Ateaham  sud- 
denly beoomes  aware  that  time  men  are  standing  near 
his  toot.  That  they  ai^iear  with  suoh  mysterious 
Buddennees  does  not,  however,  suggest  their  true  char- 
acter to  him.  He  sees  in  them  wayfarers,  and  treats 
tiion  with  prompt  and  generous  hos|dtality.  Ad- 
dressing the  leader,  he  proSeis  an  invitation  to  rest 
and  modest  refceshmenb  He  bids  Sarah  prepare  oakOL 
kills  a  oal^  procures  soured  milk  and  new  milk,  and 
sets  this  improvised  meal,  suoh  as  a  Bedoain  chief 
would  ofiter  to-day,  before  his  guests,  and  while  they 
eat  stands  in  attendance.  They  ask  after  Sarah,  and 
team  that  she  is  in  the  tenth  Yahweh  promises  that 
He  will  return  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  bod.  She  is 
Ustffliing  and  laughs  inwardly  in  incredulity.  The 
visitors,  who  had  shown  theanselves  familiar  with  her 
name  and  ohildleesnees,  and  who  have  promised  a 
child,  give  a  furtiier  proof  of  their  mysterious  powers 
to  Sajr^'s  dismay  in  detecting  her  unuttered  thought^ 
and  repeat  the  promise,  with  a  rebuke  for  her  denial 

8.  Hy  lord;  the  marmn  "  O  Lord  "  im^es  that 
Abraham  recognised  the  iKvine  character  of  nis  guest, 
but  this  is  inoorrect. — fi.  fine  mefti:  literatlv  "  meal, 
fine  flour  "  ;  tfte  words  "  fine  flour  "  are  added  by  an 
editor,  because  meal  offered  to  God  must,  aooording 
to  P,  be  fine  flour. — 12.  laoghed :  the  name  "  Isaac  " 
means  "  he  laughs  " ;  at  the  promise  of  a  child  Abraham 
lau^  (I717),  and  now  Sarah.  She  refers  in  2l6  to  the 
laughter  with  which  Isaac's  birth  will  be  greeted. 
She  is  roused  to  jealousy  by  seeing  Ishmad's  ^'  sport- 
ing "  (a  participle  from  the  same  root)  with  bim  00 


equal  terms  whm  he  is  weaned  (2I9) ;  in  368  Abimekeh 
sees  Isaac  "  sporting  *'  -wiih  bis 

16-88.  Aput  from  the  inaertims  (17^19,  2As») 
the  stoiy  went  on  to  say  that  Abiabam  aoonnpaued 
his  guests,  and  Yahweh  told  him  that  he  waa  ^oins 
down  to  Sodom  to  asoeitain  if  it  waa  reaOy  as  wicked 
as  rumour  declared ;  then  the  men  went  on  towards 
Sodom  and  Abraham  returned  hornet  In  the  inserted 
passages  judgment  is  already  settled.  Y^weh  Bidik>- 
quises  and  deoidee  to  take  Aloaham  into  his  oonfidenoe 
in  view  of  the  great  destiny  reserved  for  him.  After 
"  the  men "  luive  gone  on,  Yahweh  remains,  and 
Abraham  pleads  that  if  a  certain  number  of  ri^teons 
persons  be  found  in  Sodom,  a  number  which  he  brings 
down  from  fifty  to  ten,  the  city  may  be  spared  for 
their  sake.  To  this  Yahw^  aasmts.  The  joinoiide 
which  Abraham  lays  down  is  that  the  righteous  should 
not  be  slain  with  the  wicked,  but  his  actual  propoeal 
is  not  that  the  righteous  should  be  permitted  to  escape, 
but  tiuht  the  wicked  city  should  be  spared  if  it  contained 
ten  righteous  persons.  It  is  notewortiiy  faow  the 
author,  having  to  pat  six  proposals  in  Abraham's  lipi^ 
identical  exoept  for  the  numoeis,  contrives  to  intxD- 
duoe  BO  much  varied  of  form, 

19.  known:  *.&  ohosen  Am.  Sa). — SOi.  Weebould 
perhaps  render,  with  theonussiou  of  tme  lette^  "  Hun 
IS  a  report  about  Sodom  and  Gomoirah,  that  their  nn  is 
great,  that  it  is  very  grievous." 

XIX.  1-11.  The  men  reach  Sodom  at  even,  and  Lot, 
sitting  as  was  customary  in  the  spacious  city  gate^ 
invitee  them,  with  the  same  oourt«ey  and  hoemteJity 
as  his  unck,  to  stay  the  night  in  his  house.  They  at 
first  refuse,  saying  that  they  will  pass  the  night  in  the 
city  square.  Although  IHk  waa  no  nieoial  ^vaiion. 
Lot  uKes  his  offer,  aD  the  more  peihaps  beoanse  he 
knew  the  character  of  the  oitizeos,  who,  before  his 
guests  retired,  without  exoeption  justified  their  vile 
reputation.  Lot  &ced  them  bravely  and  alone,  jdead- 
ing  with  them  to  desist  from  the  ontmge  tiiey  medi- 
tated, and  proffering  his  two  viigm  daaghters  to  |^ 
theirhist.  His  plea  only  angered  them  as  ooming  from 
an  alien,  but  the  men  rescued  him  from  t^eir  viokooe, 
and  baffled  their  attempt  on  the  door  bv  "  blindness," 
apparentiy  a  form  of  perverted  vision  wnidi  prBveoted 
t£em  from  finding  it. 

1.  thstwosD^eb:  substituted  for  **  the  men,"  when 
18226-^311  was  inserted. — 4.  The  men  witiumt  eonep- 
tion  jcon  in  the  assanlt^  so  the  defsavify  of  all  is  made 
clear,  and  tiie  object  of  the  investigation  is  attained. — 
8.  The  obligations  of  hospitaliW  are  so  stiingeot  in 
the  EoMtf  that  Lot's  conduct,  different  thon;^  it  seems 
to  us,  is  probably  r^arded  as  oreditabla  At  all  oosta 
he  must  protect  nis  guests.  Moreover  he  rids  hintseU 
by  going  out  alone  and  unarmed  to  face  an  ugly,  un- 
Borupulons  mob,  on  firo  with  perverted  passion,  and 
outs  off  his  own  retreat,  that  he  may  the  more  effeo* 
tively  shield  his  guests. 

12-29.  The  men  have  leamt  all  they  need  to  know 
of  Sodom's  character,  and  tell  Lot  ol  its  impeoding 
&te  tbat  he  may  be  rescued  with  his  hous^ou.  His 
prospective  sons-in-law  (mg.)  do  not  heed  h^  warning, 
so,  as  the  morning  is  drawii^  on,  the  angeb  una  him 
to  escape  with  his  wife  and  daugateis.  Xs  ha  UDge 
they  huny  them  out  ol  the  city  and  bEd  them  eacapa 
to  the  mountain,  not  looking  behind  or  loitering. 
Lot  fears  to  do  tlds,  and  is  permitted  to  find  refuge  in 
Zoar,  spared  for  t^  purpose  sinoe  it  was  but  tiny. 
Nothing  could  be  done  till  he  was  safe,  thongli  h^i 
wife  disobeyed  the  prohiMtion  to  iook  bade  aM  wa« 
tamed  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  The  sun  had  lino  whext 
Lot  reached  hm  refuge,  aiul-|ihen  fii«|aad  Iniinitooi 
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wan  mined  on  Bodom  and  GcmoRmh,  and  the  taiim 
and  aU  tibe  Flam  wiUi  its  inhalntantai  wen  orattanwd, 
appanntly  eattiiquake.  Abraham,  lemembering 
mat  hifl  guetrts  had  said,  goee  out  in  tiie  monung  to 
the  piaoe  where  he  had  talked  with  God  in  sight  tA 
fiodcRD,  and  where  the  cities  had  bem  he  sees  on^ 
densD  TohuMS  of  smoke.  In  29  we  faave  F's  refeimoe 
to  the  oataBbmph^  the  aLnm  Mfaag  liid  on  tiie  deliver^ 
•DM  of  Lot  for  Abraham's  saha  Ta  J*s  naimtivB  he 
mms  to  be  saved  fcr  hia  own. 

12.  Read  probably  "  thy  sons-in-law  aod  thr 
dsog^ftts."— -17.  iodk  Dot  behind  thee:  the  reason  is 
not  clear,  whether  with  hankermg  for  what  he  ia 
keMog,  or  beoanae  td  the  delay  involved,  or  beoaose 
man  most  not  see  God  at  mA  (22i). — 20-fl8.  An  ex- 
pkoatioo  why  the  distriot  of  Zoar  (at  the  S.  end  of  %bo 
Deed  Sea,  cf.  13io)  was  not  inToWed  in  the  oatastroidie^ 
ud  why  the  oity  bore  its  name  (=little);  it  was  so 
inrignifioant  that  im  ezoeption  n^ght  be  made  in  its 
£avoar.--a6.  owthrew:  Uie  verb  and  the  ooguate 
noon  are  regolaz^  used  to  deeoribe  this  oatastrop&e. — 
S6.  An  eoqpianation  of  Utio  origin  of  a  salt  column  in 
the  distriot.  Joes^ns  says  that  he  had  seen  tiie 
pillar,  and  tiiere  is  one  in  the  distriot  now,  fort^  feet 
high,  tiunudi  whether  tiiat  seen  1^  Joeephns  »  on- 
•eatain. — SB.  A  vapour  often  hangs  oyer  tba  Dead  Sea. 

80-88.  Lot's  daughters,  fearing  that,  witii  the  eioep- 
taon  of  their  father  and  themselves,  mankind  baa 
pedihed,  feel  that  apon  them  resta  the  responsibility 
of  pMpetaating  the  raoe^  Their  f&ihsr  alone  is  avail- 
auB^  and  be  is  old ;  prompt  action  is  therefore  neoes- 
my.  Bat  since  they  realise  that  he  wfll  not  feel  the 
preanue  of  the  sitaation  with  its  responsibility  so 
keeofy  as  voluntarily  to  txaosgress  the  normal  limits 
of  morality,  they  make  him  drank  that  they  may 
■eonre  his  onoonacioaa  oo-operatkm.  The  plan  sao- 
ceeds,  and  to  it  Moab  and  Ammon  owe  their  origin. 
The  story  teetifiea  to  the  Idbwhip  whiob  Uw  Hebrews 
fcft  to  exist  between  thnuselves  and  these  peoples. 
It  ii  told  without  comment,  but  the  Hebrew  narrator 
would  hardly  approve.  If,  as  n  not  onlikelyf  it  is 
the  BtoTf  ton  by  the  Moabitee  and  the  Ammomtes,  it 
a  told  m  honour  of  themselvee  and  the  two  womnx 
Tbey  are  <tf  the  porest  stock,  and  in  a  despeimte  emer- 
gODoy  Lot's  danghtw  nose  to  tbia  despmate  device 
lime  ii  no  hint  <d  shame  or  desiie  for  oonoeahnent; 
thoytiiamBdves  ffm  their  sons  the  transparent  names, 
Moab,  "  from  a  bther,"  and  Ben-ammi,  "  son  of  my 
bther's  kinsman."  lliere  is  an  interesting  panllel 
(ftlso  noticed  by  Bennett)  in  Morris'  Sigurd  the  VoUung, 
Book  I,  where  Signy  eeoares  in  disg^iise  the  Inrth  of 
Siofiotl^  hie  father  beiiig  her  own  brotbeiv  Slnoe 
Zoar  was  spared  H  is  ouriouB  that  the  women  despaired 
of  a  Don-inoestoooB  union ;  the  stoiy  may,  therefore^ 
lisve  been  originally  independent  of  1-38,  and  told 
of  a  oatastrotdw  as  universal  as  the  Flood. 

XX.  Altfafiam  Panel  oil  Sarah  as  hli  SMn-  at 
Guar. — The  first  oomi^ete  narrative  from  EL  The 
enter  oaee  E2ohim,  but  P's  oharaoteristios  are  absent, 
Pluaseoloffy  as  well  as  the  use  of  Efohim  instead  of 
Vahw^  forbid  us  to  assign  it  to  J,  who  has  abo  a 
TariantoftiieBtory(12x-3o);  contrast  13  with  ISii-is. 
FeatnieB  which  point  to  E  are  the  phraseology,  the 
lepreeentation  of  Abraham  as  a  prophet  (7}  and  lus 
bcnae  as  in  tiie  Negeb  (i),  also  the  speaking  of  God  in 
a  dream ;  9ajah  ia  obnoiuly  of  an  age  and  beauty  to 
sttraot  ToytX  attention,  therefore  not  ninety  yean  of 
age  (17i7i.  E  pieBamaU;^  placed  the  inadeut  som 
mar  Atnuam's  entimnoe  into  Cknaan;  he  is  not,  tA 
floene,  reeponsiUe  for  tiie  ages  iB^Ten  in  I24,  17i7. 
Aa  compared  with  12i»-2o  our  story  exhilats  a  mora 


T^BBcl  moral  fBdin^  In  Uia-ao  Abraham  eaves  his 
life  at  tia  ooet  of  hm  wife's  lionour,  and  gets  rioh  by 
the  nioe  he  reoeives  for  her ;  Phaiaoh  &covei8  the 
troth  the  plagues  on  himself  and  his  household,  and 
Abraham  has  no  er[Janation  to  ofiFer ;  he  is  accordingly 
deported.  In  20  Sarah  is  token  into  the  harem  nit 
her  honour  is  preserved  by  Abimelech's  iUnees  (17). 
He  learns  the  truth  through  Divine  oomnmnioation, 
and  Abraham's  lie  is  redoeed  to  a  mental  reservation. 
Hii  wealth  is  aoqnired  as  a  eompeosaticm  for  the 
injatv,  not  to  his  wife's  honour,  but  to  her  reputation, 
and  ne  is  enoootaged  to  remain  in  the  oountiy.  In 
2di-ii  there  is  no  actual  peril  to  Bebedtah,  bat  Abime. 
lech  points  out  that  Isaac's  lie  made  saoh  peril  poe- 
siblei  The  king  has  no  tiioag^t  of  amnopriating  ner, 
and  Isaac's  prosperity  is  due  to  YahwM'a  Ueeaing 
on  his  crops.  Gerar  is  also  represented  as  a  Philistiue 
city,  which  is  not  the  case  here. 

1.  Gerar;  site  unoertain,  perhaps  the  Wady  Jerur, 
13  mike  SW.  of  Kadesh. — 4.  nation:  perhaps  in- 
definite, "li^teous  folk."  King,  not  nation,  was 
threatened  (3).  Observe  the  ancient  view  tiiat  the 
act,  however  innooeotiy  done^  might  involve  guilt 
and  pmalty  (3),  which  might  be  averted  bty  intw* 
cession  (7),  struggling  with  the  sense  that  this  was 
unjust  where  the  act  was  done  with  pure  motives  aod 
in  ignorance.  The  prophet  is  a  saored  person  who 
may  not  be  touched  with  impunity ;  his  wife  shouM 
therefore  be  restored.  And  as  a  prophet,  he  can  offer 
prevailing  intercession  for  the  king's  recovery.  The 
use  of  t£b  term  ii  a  dsn  that  the  narrative  is  latw 
tiian  Samud  (1  &  9g)^— 10.  What  laimt  thov :  rathw, 
"  What  posseesed  thee."— 12.  No  hint  <A  this  is  given 
in  12i8l  It  may  be  B's  alleviation  of  Abraham^  lie. 
Marriage  with  a  half-rister  is  regarded  as  poesible 
in  2  S.  13i3,  though  forbiddra  in  Dt.  2732,  Lsv.  189,11, 
a0i7. — 18.  In  12x1-13  the  deceit  is  oonoooted  for.uee 
in  Egypt,  not  a  soheme  devised  for  geoeral  use  in 
their  wanderings. — ^18.  tty  biotlw:  a  ddioato  le- 
iwoof. — a  thonund  ideeee  of  diver:  this  amount  of 
silTor  would  now  be  worth  about  £137  10«.,  but  its 
purohasing  power  would  be  vastly  greater  then  tiuua 
now.— behOU  *  .  .  righted :  ^e  text  ia  corrupt.  The 
oeneral  meaning  aewns  to  be  that  Sarah's  repotatioD 
has  been  re-established  and  adequate  eompeosatimi 
made. — 11,  The  bamnnesi  ai  the  king's  wife  and 
harem  is  adequately  explained  by  Abimeleoh'i  malady ; 
possibly  they  were  inserted  ti^  the  hand  to  which  we 
owe  18;  thisveiseisaglosB— jtBsesthenameYahw^ 
and  misundeEStands  17. 

XXL  1-7.  nrth  ol  Iiaae.— lb  and  36-5  belong  to  P, 
the  editor  having  changed  Elohim  into  YahvA  in  ib, 
T6  J  lo,  20, 7  may  beassifmed,  and 6a  to E.  Ashoold 
nobabhr  be  plaoed  in  7  b^re  "  for,"  and  assigned  to  J. 
It  Buiq;iliei  a  better  reason  than  7a  for  7b.  6  oontaine 
two  BuggeetionB  as  to  the  origin  of  Isaao's  name — 
Sarah's  own  glad  laughter  at  tiie  birth  of  a  eon,  and 
the  kindly  amasemeDt  of  the  gossips  that  two  saoh 
old  folks  should  at  last  have  a  baby.  Not  indeed  that 
eaUier  J  or  E  thon^t  of  Alnaham  as  a  oeotenarian 
and  Sarah  as  ninety. 

6.  with  me :  rather  "  at  me,"  but  not  malidonsly. 

XXI.  8-21.  Sarah  Foiees  Abraham  to  Smd  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  away. — The  narrative  ia  from  E.  Note  the 
use  of  Elohim,  the  revelation  to  Abraham  by  night, 
the  voice  of  the  sj^^  frcnn  heaven,  Abraham's  reaidenoe 
in  the  Negeb.  The  story  is  told  with  wonderful 
liteiaiy  power  and  pathos.  The  writer  deni^  foeb 
and  conveys  to  his  readers  the  brutality  of  the  treat- 
mmt  accorded  to  Hagar  and  her  son,  the  mother's 
helpkM  agoiqr,  and  the  ehild's  {dtifdl  tortoie  by  thirst* 
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Ai  was  oofltomaiy,  a  feast  was  made  when  Isaac 
was  weaned,  about  the  age  of  three.  Sarah  saw 
Ishmael  and  Isaaa  playing  together  on  equal  tenns 
(BV  "mocking"  is  quite  madeading).  She  Eeseote 
this,  and  sees  that  if  they  grow  ap  together  her  sen's 
piaspeots  may  be  injuied.  Presumably  the  ohildrea 
of  a  oonoubine  had  a  claim  to  some  share  in  the  pro- 
perty. Sarah  is  determined  that  lahmaei  ahall  have 
n<^iiingL  She  leaves  nothing  to  ohvioe;  Hagaraod 
T«iinnn3  most  be  drtrsD  away  at  onoe;  w£at  wfU 
beoome  of  she  nether  knows  DOT  oazes.  Abnham 
oomes  out  better  than  his  tig«iah  wife ;  not  so  modi 
indeed — he  betrays  little  oonoero  for  Haoar^  whom  yet 
he  had  made  the  mother  of  bis  son ;  for  me  son  himself 
he  has  some  oompaoction.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
oonaented  tut  tor  Clod's  bidding.  Iliat  He  should 
bid  him  aoquiesoe  does  not  rspnaait  Bim  bx  an 
Qufavourable  light,  for  mother  iod  ohiM  are  in  ^ 
oare,  and  from  the  son  a  nation  will  spring.  So 
with  soanty  proviso,  though  more  than  oar  "  bottle  " 
sanesta,  Hagar  is  tamed  ont  eariy  next  morning, 
wiw  hn  oluld  on  her  shoulder  (so  LXX).  Her 
hoarded  water  spent,  with  no  prospeot  of  reideniahing 
her  watMsUn,  she  puts  down  the  ohild  she  has  wearily 
carried,  under  a  shrub  to  shield  him  from  the  sun. 
She  kavee  him  that  she  may  not  watoh  his  death 
agony,  but  stUl  keeps  him  in  a«ht  as  she  sits  in  dumb 
despair.  The  ohild  is  not  dumb  but  Ufto  up  its  voice 
and  weens  (so  LXX).  Man's  extremity  is  Qod'a 
opportunity ;  He  hears  the  lad's  voioe,  bids  her  be  of 
mod  dieer,  for  He  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 
She  sees  a  well  of  water,  to  whi<di  her  eyes  had  been 
sealed,  and  gives  her  diild  watM.  Be  thrives  and 
beotmeB  an  aroher,  like  his  deaoendants.  He  dwells 
bi  Fuwi  (146)  W.  of  Edom,  and  marries  a  wife  of  his 
mother's  country  (9, 161). 

9.  playing  im-)  add  with  LXX,  Tulg..  "  witft 
Isaac  her  son." — 10.  Quoted  QaL  43a  Paul's  refor- 
eoee  to  T«i|»w»*l  u  peieeoating  Isaac  rests  on  Babbiniod 
eKcgedB  of  tto  word  lencmed  *'  moddnjL" — ^12.  In 
bus . .  .  ealM:  quoted  Bom.  97,  Heb.  II18. 
Isaac  atone  to  to  be  recbmed  as  Abraluun's  seed. — 14. 
BMCSbsba:  (p.  32)  28  miles  8W.  of  HeI»on.-- 19.  Pre- 
sumably E  aidded  at  this  point  "  Therefore  she  called 
t^e  name  of  her  son  Ishmael "  (Ood  hears),  as  17 
leads  us  to  expect.  It  would  be  omitted  by  the 
redactor  of  JE  as  it  would  olaih  with  the  explanation 
In  J*8  story  (I611). 

XXL  aa-M.  AbnlUB  and  AMnulseh  Mike  a 
Oovmant  at  Bewslwba.~-Piobably  from  JE.  The 
analysis  is  uncertain ;  pertiaps  sjt,  28-30,  33-34  belong 
to  J,  Ha  rest  to  K  One  narrative  represents  Abraham 
as  making  a  covenant  of  friendship  wiUi  Abimdboh 
at  the  king's  request,  the  othw  as  securing  a  recognition 
jhom  Abimelech  of  Us  claim  to  the  wells  of  Beereheba. 
Tba  point  of  asf.  is  probably  that  whenever  Abraham 
reproved  Abimelech,  as  he  did  on  various  occasions, 
he  could  get  no  satdsEaotion  from  him.  It  does  not 
continue  24.  but  begins  an  independent  narrative,  which 
is  continued  in  2&-30.  The  variant  in  2613-33  should 
be  compared.  There  are  two  suggestions  as  to  the 
ori^  cn  tb9  name  Beetsheba.  One  Is  ttot  ik  relen 
to  tite  seven  ewe  lambs  <38-3o},  the  other  that  it 
means  ** well  of  the  oath**  (31).  The  true  meaning  la 
Iffol«bly  "  wdl  of  seven,"  the  reference  being  to  the 
seven  wells  at  Beersheba.  A  dispute  about  wells  is 
very  common  in  those  regions  (p.  32).  For  seven  as  a 
sacred  number  cf.  Nu.  2241-236  *. 

XXn.  1-19.  Aferahani  Obq*  the  DMne  OoDUBand 
tD  SanUlM  baae,  and  It  Remidad  br  fh*  E^aitaf 
Us  Sffkr— Tbe  main  narrative  (x-x3>  fa  ^om  B,  and 


8-Sl 

the  story,  which  is  a  literary  masterfneoe,  ie  told  with 
a  reticence  more  effective  than  any  dialled  expositioa 
of  ttw  tragedy  implicit  in  it  ooold  have  been.  Xh* 
pathos  of  Vbm  son's  questim  in  7,  the  faither^  auww 
m  8,  is  unsurpassable.  And  the  racked  fedings  of  tiie 
father,  the  unoonsoioumees  of  the  son,  are  left  to  the 
reader's  imaginataon.  The  point  is  that  Abraham 
aooepts,  with  unfaltering  obedieooe,  the  demand  for 
-the  ooethest  offering,  reoognMng  Ood's  right  to  make 
it»  The  view  that  wtitev  faitended  to  teaoh  that 
human  saerifioe  was  repugnant  to  God  Is  a  modem 
expedient  for  making  the  narrative  more  palataUe. 
It  is  not  realty  suggested  by  anytiiing  in  the  story. 
The  substitution  oithe  ram  is  not  an  indioatitm  that 
animal  shoold  rejdaoe  human  sacrifice.  Isaac  is 
spared,  not  beoauie  the  offering  <d  a  homan  victim  !■ 
intrindeaUy  hatefuL  bnt  baoanse  the  ptupoBe  ot  the 
test  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  oonsummation  of  the 
saerifioe  was  therefore  unneoessary,  while  obediBiieo 
so  complete  desnved  such  a  rewud.  But  probably 
behind  the  tcJe  as  we  have  it  there  was  an  earlier 
l^[end,  explahiing  why  rams  were  offered  at  the 
sanctuary  where  the  tale  was  told.  Original^  men 
offered  tneir  children,  but  the  god  onoe  duected  that 
a  ram  should  be  snbstitnted,  and  so  evw  afterwaids 
rams,  and  not  children,  wese  saoiifioed.  The  similar 
story  of  Iphigenia  at  Anlis  will  occur  to  many  leaden. 
(On  human  saerifioe  see  pp.  88,  90.) 

2.  Kote  the  description  of  Isaac,  bringing  ont  tfas 
greatness  of  the  saerifioe  demanded. — only  son  !  21  xa. — 
me  land  of  Motlah:  Jerusalem  may  be  intended 
(2  Ok.  3x^  bnt  it  oouU  haidlv  have  stood  in  the 
orisinal  teock  There  waa  no  **  land  of  Hotiah,"  and 
"  Horiah  **  was  not  oommonly  need  fcff  the  Temi^  hilL 
Nor  would  E  be  likdv  to  renreaent  Abraham  as 
ooming  to  the  capital  of  the  S.  kingdom.  Jeruaaleni 
was  an  inhabited  ciW,  here  apparently  we  have  to 
do  with  a  londy  spot.  The  original  text  may  have 
been  "the  land  of  the  Amoritee"  (gyr.).  Moiiah 
would  be  substituted  beoauae  ft  seemed  to  contain 
the  same  demmts  as  the  name  **  Yahweh  ylreh  **  (14). 
— 6.  Isaac  bears  the  wood,  as  Jesus  bears  His  Cross. 
"  The  lad  bears  the  heavy,  the  father  the  more  danger- 
ous burden  "  (Ounkel).— 11.  Read  "  ang^  of  God  " 
(831T.).— 14.  Tory  difficult. ,  E  cannot  have  written  it 
in  its  present  form,  for  he  'cannot  have  used  Yahweh. 
Yet  he  must  have  recorded  the  giving  of  the  name. 
Yahweh  presumably  was  originsJly  Elonim  or  13,  and 
Gnnkal  has  brillianUy  suggested  that  the  name  was 
Temel  (2  Ch.  2O16).  This  is  corroborated  by  the 

Eoe  in  the  context  of  several  similar  words 
n  yirdi  in  8,  yre  'elckim  in  12,  yar  ^ail  in  13). 
:eiKls  14b  "  for  he  said.  To-day  in  this  mountain 
Qod  luxmdeth." — 15-18.  Probably  an  addition  by  a 
redactor  (note  Yahweh  in  xst). — 10,  C3oee  of  JS's 
story. 

Xxn.         Tbo  Sou  of  Halwr.^11^  J,  toneiwd 

by  the  redactor,  and  inserted  to  prepare  for  24.  Tfas 
names  arc,  partially  at  any  rate,  trlbaL  Disoanioa 
of  thwn  may  be  seen  in  the  larvR'  commentaries. 

XXDL  Abraham  Purehaiw  ou  Cave  of  *^r*'ft'i 
ai  ft  Borylng-^aee  of  SaralLr-This  chapter  b(4oiu|s  to 
P,  aa  is  shown  by  its  Isgal  psedsioa  and  the  wordmess 
01  its  stvle,  by  numemu  ohaiaoteriitiD  cqaesabna, 
and  by  we  later  leferenoea  in  P  (SSgt,  ^0-32,  60x3% 
It  shows  how  Abraham  acquired  property  pnndtaae 
in  Canaan,  an  earnest  of  ultimate  nossessioa  of  tbo 
whole,  and  perhaps  inculcates  by  his  ex&mple  the 
duty  of  acquiring  a  family  gtav^  to  which  importaDoe 
was  attached.  Ounkel  thinks  ^t  the  story  k  old. 
Mid  its  oT^final  ftmn  was  designed  to  emidiaaiae  tttat 
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«w  mwtiMn  a*  Maflliwilih  belonged,  not  to  tiw 
CkoMaitee  wbo  daimed  is  bat  to  IhtmI,  eiooe  Atottham 
had  pQiohaied  it  with  fall  l^al  fonnalitieB  and  for 
thefoOprioei.  P  mooipoiated  H  becaiue  the  Edomitea, 
who  had  been  puabed  hy  the  Arabs  into  8.  Judah, 
wvre  oontesting  the  ohum  in  his  day.  Sinoe  he  ootUd 
reoognise  the  ngitimaoy  of  no  eanotoaty  bat  JenualttD, 
be  omphMises  the  point  that  Abcaham  aoqaized  it 
aimply  aa  a  family  gram  The  oare  is  now  oovMod 
to  a  moo^pe,  wiuoh  is  itself  in  a  saored  eDolosare. 
Iw  GbriBtiaiM  have  mtond  it  in  modem  times  save 
royal  panonages  aooomnuoied  by  members  of  their 
rahes.  The  cave  itself  is  qaite  inaooesaible;  The 
reforaDoe  to  Hittitce,  ohildrra  oi  Heth,  so  far  S.  aa 
Hebron  oreates  diffiouHy.  Possibly  ihe  Hittite  emiore 
reaobed  so  far;  possibly  these  Hittites  are  qaito 
distinot  jErom  their  fanwui  nameeakes ;  iXMiUy  to 
have  aimply  to  do  witti  a  ngue  uie  by  P  of  Htttitee 
in  Uie  aense  of  Canaanites. 

The  waiUiw  for  Sarah  past,  it  mnains  to  dispose  of 
hex  body;  AiHraham  aaka  the  Bittates  for  a  bozying- 
plaeek.  They  ofFer  to  this  "  prinoe  of  God  "  {mg^  tiie 
choioeet  sroulobiesw  Often  it  is  thtnif^i  that  t^ 
extreme  aoa  loDg-wiuded  politaness  is  but  ttie  OriMUtal 
way  of  oonduotmg  a  baimin.  This  is  to  soma  extent 
oorreotk  bat  it  is  not  niuikefy  that  the  idaotanoe  to 
s^  WM  sinoeTeb  They  do  not  want  this  strangw  to 
have  anjy  of  their  land  in  taa  own  Isgal  right ;  they 
pnfer  »at  he  ahonld  simTdy  have  tM  use  of  one  ot 
their  own  sepolohrea.  Abraham  prases  his  pointy 
and  names  tfie  plaoei  He  mnts  w  oave  meiely,  bat 
^biDO,  if  be  »  to  seU  it^  meana  to  have  the  -whalb 
field  tawo  with  it.  He  oBm  it  m  the  eonventioDal 
way  as  a  gift.  Atoahaa,  of  ooone,  insista  on  paying 
the  pnoe,  whioh  hy_  onoe  mon  offering  it  freely  £^£ron 
Boutrives  to  let  him  know  1  Aooordingly  the  money 
is  oaid  and  the  poiohaee  ezeoated  wiui  all  due  &>r- 
mTh*'*i— ,  and  in  the  cave  Sarah  is  buried. 

2.  eana :  iLe.  into  the  room  where  the  dead  body 
Iay.<— ft.  Wft^fcr**!!**  is  not  the  name  of  the  eave  simpfy 
la.  17, 19).— 10.  that  went  In  ^  fli9  gate:  the  oitiseas 
who  axe  entitled  to  alt  In  the  oity  gate  and  disouss 
its  affaiiB,— IS.  tour  handled  ihskeb  of  dlv«:  this 
wMg^it  of  silver  woold  now  be  worth  about  £66  ;  bat 
tt«  aetoal  parohaaing  power  woold  be  very  moob  more 
{tf.  2O16).  The  desonption  of  it  ai "  ourrcnt  with  the 
menhant "  ii  not  qute  okar.  It  mar  refer  to  ^ 
quality  of  the  sflrer  or  to  the  weight  ct  the  ingots,  or 
peifaapB  ereo  to  ooined  shekels,  whioh  seem  to  hare 
been  m  use  as  earty  as  this  time. 

XXIT.  At  1^  lUitar'i  Oommaod.  Abraham's  SUm 
Bitagi  IMefcah  to  Canaan  as  a  Wife  tor  Itaae^-The 
diapter  has  generally  been  assigned  to  J,  but  it  is 
piobaUy  oomposit^  and  has  boGn  pat  tMether  fmn 
JaodZTratherthanfromtwoJsooiDeiL  Cloaesomtiny 
disdoaes  featoree  which  negative  its  xadtj^  bat  the 
eombination  has  been  skUfuUy  effected  and  the  story 
reads  admirab^.   It  is  told  with  great  literary  skiD. 

Fading  the  approach  of  death,  Abraham  summons 
his  saoior  slave  and  ezteacts  bom  him  a  solemn  oath, 
in  contact  witik  tb»  otgum  which  are  the  sacred  seat 
of  Ufc^  (bat  he  would  not  iti»  a  Osnaanito  woman  as 
wife  for  Isaac,  but  would  bring  one  from  Abraham's 
own  eoontry.  If  the  woman  would  not  ocone,  he  was 
by  no  means  to  defeat  God's  purpose  by  taking  Isaac 
to  her.  Ood  would  propter  His  mission,  but  if  the 
woman  would  not  oome,  the  oath  would  bind  him  no 
lougor.  After  taking  the  oath  the  slave  made  up  a 
oaiavan  of  ten  oamds  and  came  to  Nahor'a  01^. 
AahiDts  ftt  th*  time  when  the  wconea  draw  wftter. 
bB  helto  by  tihe  well  and         that  he  may  know 
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Isaac's  a^^ointed  hiide  by  this  sign,  that  she  will 
satisfy  hu  request  for  a  ariak  of  water,  and  spon- 
taneously  offer  to  water  his  camels,  Bebekah,  Na£iat% 
gnuiddaughter,  fair  and  unvedded,  falfik  tbo  ccm- 
oitionB,  uid  he  gives  her  a  golden  nose-ring  and  goldea 
braceletB.  He  disooveis  her  lineage  and  craves  nospt- 
taU^.  This  is  cheerfully  {vomised,  and  he  thauB 
Yabweh  who  has  led  turn  to  bis  master's  kinsfolk. 
On  healing  her  news  and  seeing  her  jewels,  Labai^ 
her  brother,  wek)omes  the  slave  and  his  rethine.  The 
slave  refuses  to  eat  tiU  he  has  told  his  enand,  whidi 
he  does  at  great  length,  closing  with  the  request  f6r 
a  definite  answer,  Labs^  aocepta  the  offer  of  marriage 
for  his  sister;  the  leading  of  Providence  is  too  dear 
to  be  igDored.  So  the  slave  makes  ooetly  presenta 
to  Rebuuh,  her  mother  and  her  tootho;  and  naxt 
morning  asks  leave  to  depart  at  oooe.  Tbib  brother 
and  motiier  wfah  to  keep  her  with  them  for  a  few  daya, 
but  the  slave  is  urgwt  to  retom  that  l«>  end  the  bride 
may  see  Abraham  before  tie  dies.  They  find  that 
Bebekah  is  willing  to  go,  and  she  goes  with  ^eir  bless- 
ing. On  their  arrival  they  meet  Isaac,  and  she  ahghts 
from  her  camel  (c/.  Jg.  I14),  and  when  she  leatns  that 
it  is  her  destined  husband  veils  henelf.  After  heaiii^t 
the  ibve'e  report,  laaao  oonducta  her  to  hfa  tent  The 
veiling  is  part  <^  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  twinging 
to  the  hnsband'e  tent  "  is  the  essential  leatare  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  East  "  {Skinnery.  80  Isaao 
waa  comforted  after  his  father's  death  fsee  bdow). 

10.  MaHMtamla:  by  Arun-nahanum  the  r^n 
known  in  uie  Tdl  el-Amama  tablets  as  Nahadna  is 
intoided.  The  rendering  in  mg.,  "  Azam  of  tiie  two 
rivers,"  ftesuppoees  that  Naharaim,  which  has  a  dual 
termination,  is  dual  If  correct,  the  riven  are  not  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  but  the  Euf^tee  and  the 
KhabcH^  It  is  questionable  whether  n  is  a  dual ;  the 
Egyptian  and  Canaanite  fonns  are  not^  The  district 
ii  that  which  lies  on  both  sides  the  Upper  Eaidiratait 
and  M  not  to  be  identified  with  what  the  Gre^  meant 
^Heeopotamia.^ — 14.  The  f«et  of  unselfish  good  natare 
was  not  a  slight  one,  for  the  camel  is  a  heavy  drinker, 
and  there  were  ten  <a  them.  Thomson  speaks  of  such 
kindness  as  quite  unusual — 80.  The  wealth  implied 
in  the  gift  of  the  jewellery  and^  the  maiden's  story 
appeals  to  Laban.  Obvioouy  sudi  a  gaest  deserves 
to  oe  cultivated,  an  impceeaion  deepened  by  what  he 
beam  hi  351—406.  Tell  me,  so  that  I  may  know  what 
to  do.— 110,  and  Bethuel :  ^oold  iHobably  be  tmiitted ; 
I^bui,  and  in  a  less  decree,  his  mother,  arrange  the 
aflsir  and  reoeive  the  presenta ;  Bethuel  was  probably 
dead, — 68.  The  presents  to  Bebekah  are  the  bride* 
groom's  f^fts  to  the  bride,  makins  the  engsgnneot 
binding,  tboae  to  the  mother  andf  brother  are  the 
bride- prioe;r-4B.  The  text  is  oomipti  uid  many 
emendations  have  been  jooposed.— 68.  nwdltate:  an 
nneertafai  rendering.  Perhaps  it  means  "  to  lament." 
Fesh.  reads  "to  walk." — OT.  The  Heb.  is  nngram- 
matioal;  we  should  read  "  the  tent "  for  "  his  mother 
Sarah's  tmt "  ;  into  hie  own  t«it  is  probably  intended. 
The  dosing  words  are  also  changed.  They  are  literafir 
"  and  Isaac  waa  comforted  after  his  mother."  Sarah's 
death  lay  some  tune  in  the  past,  moreover  ttiere  are 
various  mdications  that  Abraham  had  died  before  the 
slave's  return.  Probably  his  death  was  mentioned 
after  61  in  the  original  story,  but  omitted  by  the 
editor  in  fovour  of  P's  aooount  (257-io).    We  should 

Eobably  read  "and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his 
ther'B  death." 

XXV.  1-6.  The  Dasasndanti  ot  Abnksm  and 
Kstaiih.^Th0  section  bdcngs  amiaientiy  to  a  Uto 
stratum  of  J.  The  obvjoos  meanbuis  that  Abwham 
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married  i^ain  aod  bad  six  children  after  Sarah's 
deftth.  ThiB  is  leouudiable  in  yiew  of  the  faot  that 
tia  hli&y  d  Ibmo  was  effected  aafy  hy  the  miraouloiu 
intervention  of  Providenoo.  Uidion  (Ex.  2is*)  is 
beet  known  of  the  peoples  mentioQed,  the  Dedaoitee 
and  Sabeeans  also  ooour  aereral  times, 

XXV.  7-11.  Tlw  Death  and  Burial  ol  Abraham.— 

Tbia  is  from  F  moBpb  xib,  vhiidi  is  bam  J  ud  iboold 
follow  3. 

8.  Ui  peopk:  bettor  **Ub  biher'i  kin,"  U  in 
SheoL— P  ignores  neandels  in  tlie  stor^  <rf  the 
patriarobs.  ana  makes  no  referenoe  to  the  oeatmant 
of  Ishmael. 

XXV.  1^18.  bhmael't  Posterttr  and  Deatii.~-i3-i7 
is  from  P ;  i8  is  a  fragment  of  J,  but  its  original  context 
IB  unoertain.  Twelve  tribes  are  said  to  be  deeoeoded 
from  XshmaeL  The  ideotifioation  of  Nebaiofh  (28$, 
863.  K  60?)  with  the  Nabatnan^  famous  in  tiie  period 
after  the  Bxile,  is  nov  generally  givra  up.  It  and 
Eedar  (Is.  21  i6t  42ii,  6O7,  Jer.  2io»  4928,  Ph.  1205  •) 
inj  probably  to  the  B.  of  Bdonu  The  o^er  toibee  are 
of  less  importanoei  Tema  was  a  K  Arabian  tribe 
aboDt  250  mitea  to  SE,  of  Edom,  ooapkd  with  Dedan 
In  Is.  2I13L,  Jer.  2623,  and  with  Sheba  in  Job  619. 
The  problems  raised  by  18  are  too  oomplicatod  to  be 
disoaned  here^ 

XXV.  l»-84u  The  Birth  of  Jaeob  and  Baaa.  Jaoob 
Takes  Ad?antage<tf  Earn  to  Seeoie  hb  Blrumc^t^-Ab 
this  ^int  we  pass  to  the  story  of  Jacob.  In  the  pneent 
eeotion  igf.,  s6b  belong  to  P,  the  rest  to  JE.  31-38  is 
from  J,  and  so  in  the  jndement  ut  moefe  ottki  a9-34t 
thoogh  some  assign  it  to  E. 

*    like  Sarah  and  Raohei,  Bebekah  is  for  kmg  withont 

a  (diild.  P  fixee  the  intorval  from  marriage  to  ntothe^ 
hood  as  thirfy  years,  bat  in  view  of  the  ontmsfe- 
worthiness  of  his  (diionol<^;ical  statements  elsewhne 
no  depeodenoe  oan  be  placed  on  them  herei  Before 
their  mrth  the  mother's  life  is  made  intolerable  by 
their  struggles  (qf.  2746  for  a  similar  outbarat  at 
mtolanoe),  and  on  inqoiiy  at  the  oracle  Yahveh  tetta 
her  that  two  nations  have  already  begun  a  struggle 
whioh  wilt  issue  in  the  subjection  of  t^e  elder.  Woeo 
tiie  twins  were  bom  the  first  was  a  redskin  {'admoni, 
henoe  Edom,  thoiwh  another  reason  is  givm  for  the 
name  in  3o)and  hwy  (w^u-j  hence  Seir),  and  his  name 
was  oaUed  Esau,  for  which  no etymolwy  is  suggested: 
periiaps  it  means  "  Bhaggy."  Hai  brouer  fbUows  haid 
at  his  heeb,  indeed  w^  his  hand  on  Esan's  heel, 
vainly  attempting  to  hold  him  back.  Him  they  oaJl 
Jacob,  oonneoting  it  with  the  Heb^  word  for  "  heel " 
mg.).  Jaoob  ia  perhaps  a  oontraotion  of  Jaoob-el 
fvp.  84tf .),  which  is  both  a  personal  and  plaoe  name,  <^ 
cG^ted  meaning.  The  story  ocmtinues  as  it  bema. 
The  diMhuilaiity  hi  apneuanoe  ia  mat<^  hy  dSar- 
ctwe  in  disporioon  and  ooeupataon.  Eeaa  loved  the 
hunter's  adventurous  life,  and  grew  skilfal  (EV  "  cun- 
ning ")  in  it,  Jaoob  was  a  quiet  (mg.)  stay-at-home 
lad  aiMl  followed  the  oocunaaon  of  a  shepherd.  The 
difierence  was  aooentuatea,  and  tragedy  invited,  by 
the  favonritiBm  of  the  parente — trf  Isaso  for  Esau, 
whose  Toniaon  he  leliahed^  of  Bebekah  for  Jacobs 
whoee  fnninfaie  traits  periiaps  made  hhn  more  900- 
genial  to  his  mother.  Jacob  grows  up  1^1  the 
sailing  sense  that  he  is  the  voonger,  and  ttiat  hie 
brother  posseesee  the  birthri^t  and  does  not  even 
value  it  as  he  should.  The  birthright  conferred  leader- 
ehh>  in  the  &milv  and  a  double  share  of  the  infaeritanoe. 
ana  pohtioal  ana  material  superiority  when  tnuasferred 
to  the  nation  from  the  individual  Jaoob  had  prob- 
abhrhidsohemestoeeoaieit.  Hie  diaaoe  comes  irtien, 
makmg  lentil  stew,  ha  is         by  the  famidied  Enn 


for  some  of  tiiat  red  stuff:  he  is  too  raveooas  to  give  it 
ite  proper  name,  and  in  his  impatieaoe  tepeati  the 
word  (fwr.).  Jaoob  drives  his  noUier  mereflBMly; 
first  oi  all  {mg.)  he  mnst  sell  him  his  tdrttuig^t.  Ikaa 
does  not  stop  to  think  "  so  much  for  so  linJe,"  or  to 
soften  his  oold  brother.  He  fancies  himself  dying  t 
anything  for  a  good  meal  I  Bnt  Jaoob  is  too  asbote 
to  take  bis  brothw'e  bare  word,  he  was  hm»>H  an 
onsorupulona  liar.  He  insists  on  the  guarantee  of  an 
oath,  which  is  given  without  hesitatkaL  Then,  having 
'  sats^ed  his  hanger,  Saau  went  away  without  legret, 
and  at  least  juslffiBd  Jaoob  ao  tu,  that  the  Uzttimdit 
had  passed  to  one  who  knew  how  to  value  ft  The 
narrator  betrays  no  repugnance  for  the  meannen  of 
his  ancestor.  Esan  "  was  a  man  with  no  depth  of 
nature  and  no  outloc^  into  the  etemaL  He  was  not 
a  man  of  Udth  who  postpones  present  gratification 
for  future  good,  bnt  one  who  hved  like  an  aoimal 
'  tame  in  ewlh'B  paddock  as  her  prize,'  with  no  spiritaal 
horizon.  He  was  thus,  engaging  though  he  might  be^ 
a  character  of  less  juomise  than  his  selfish,  oalonlating, 
cold-blooded  brother,  who  had  sfaritoal  visioQ  and 
numbered  Bethd  and  Peniel  among  his  ex^ezieooea. 
The  contrast  comes  out  in  Esau's  sefliag  his  hnthright, 
and  all  its  spiritual  privileges,  in  a  fit  of  impatwnt 
hanger,  and  Jacob's  grim  tenadly  ia  holding  on  to 
the  angd  with  didooated  thigh,  tOl  he  VkmO.  him  » 
{Bebrewa,  OtatB,  ^  290). 

XXVL  Isaac  and  the  PhlBsttnet^Apait  from  34L 
this  chapter  belongs  to  J.  The  orifj^nal  has  been 
expanded  in  1-6,  and  15, 18  are  harmonistto  insevtiona. 
Apart  from  12-17  the  inoidente  are  parallel  to  inoideaits 
leooidod  of  Abraham.  On  the  relation  to  the  eadier 
adventuiea  of  Sarah  in  S^mit  and  Oerai^  see  20*. 
The  incident  is  misplaoed ;  obviously  it  is  eailiflr  than 
the  Inrth  of  Bsaa  ajtd  Jaoob.  The  dispute  about  the 
wdls  and  covenant  with  Abameleoh  aie  doublets  d 
the  similar  evoits  in  Abraham's  life. 

like  Abraham,  Isaao  i»  fcaoed  to  migiate  by  faming 
but  he  gMi  to  OentT,  not  Egrpt^  yrbaae  king*  like  the 
Un^  of  Oerar  in  20,  is  namecTAlnnidedi,  bat  Is  s^Fled 
"  king  of  the  Philistjnea,"  Yah  web  bids  Um  wmaia 
in  the  land  and  not  remove  to  Egypt  as  his  bther 
had  done,  renewing  to  him  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  (i-j).  He  passes  off  Bebwah  as  his  sister, 
till  ttie  king  surprises  them  in  thai  connul^alities  and 
v^bokes  him  for  the  guilt  of  nnoonscious  adulteiy 
that  his  peoi^  might  have  inouned  through  bm 
polto>onery.  Although  a  Baau>nomad,  Isaao  praetfaai 
agriculture,  as  is  to-day  done  by  the  Bedouin  (at 
Beeosheba  among  other  places),  and  so  suooeosfully 
tiiat  seed  produces  a  hundredfold,  an  exoeptaonal  but 
not  an  impossible  yield  (cf.  Mk.  46).  His  flocks,  hnd^ 
and  slaves  muhifuy,  ^e  Philistines  envy  him,  and 
the  king  bids  him  depart.  His  skves  disoover  water, 
but  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  contest  the  with  them, 
and  similarty  with  a  second  weU,  and  <xfy  with  tiie 
third  (IMioboth)  do  they  leave  him  in  poaseasioD. 
This  was  piobably  at  Bubaibeh,  about  20  miks  8W. 
of  Beersheba.  He  went  from  there  to  Beerabeba,  wfadre, 
Yahweh  appeared  to  him  and  rmewed  his  sromise, 
whereupon  Isaao  built  an  altar  and  invi^ced  ^fahweh'a 
munei  Thus  the  origin  of  Beenheba  as  a  sanotaary 
is  tawed  back  to  Isaao  as  well  as  to  Al^am  (2I33J. 
Abimelech,  recognising  Yahwch's  bkeaing  on  Imuo, 
loopoaes  a  oovmant  whioh  he  accepts,  and  which  is 
made  by  a  feast  and  an  oath.  T^wiijig  the  same 
da^  from  his  slaves  of  a  weD  thev  had  sunk  thero 
W-  35),  he  gives  it  tiie  name  Shibsh  tawoaiing),  from 
whioh  the  my  derived  its  name  Beraehefaa,  a  -nriant 
of  ttw  aooonnt  hi  3I31.        ^  . 
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Tbe  ohkpter  oloaea  wHh  two  vereee  from  P  about 
Sw*!  two  Hittite  wivea,  which  prepare  the  way  tot 
Jioob'a  dispatch  to  his  mother's  {amily  to  secure  a 
irife^  linoe  his  parmts  are  grieved  that  by  inter- 
mairiage  with  the  natives  Esau  should  have  tainted 
the  parity  of  the  stock. 

xrm,  1-46.  At  Uf  Mottw  i  iDstlgatton,  Jaeob 
Ckaab  Bni  of  Ua  fUher'i  Bkaring^Probably  oom- 
nted  from  J  and  £L  Since  both  presuppoee  it  later, 
Mk  miut  have  told  tiio  stoty.  There  are  doublets 
iriueh  point  to  the  use  of  two  aouroea.  We  naturally 
(upest  the  hl*wnipg  to  follow  at  tiie  end  of  23,  but  it 
coma  only  in  276.  Twice  Jacob  is  questioned  ae  to  his 
identity,  and  baac  is  in  one  plaoe  deceived  toutdl 
(ii-33)  in  the  ot^  by  smell  {27).  The  uMJytis  ii^ 
i»w«Ter,  very  anoertain,  and  may  be  nM^eoted  as 
tbe  chapter  raada  ^ly  oonneotedly.  "nie  nudn 
(bread  «  the  story  aeemfl  to  come  from  J.  Isaac,  in 
anticipaticn  of  death,  bids  Esan  go  hunting  and  bring 
him  veoiaon  ^prepared  as  a  savoury  meal,  that  thus  the 
piophetio  sprit  may  be  indnoed  (aa  later  the  propbeta 
adDood  Hvtan by  musio,  1  8.  105<.*,2  K.  Sis), and 
be  may  utter  ute  prized  blearing  on  Us  firstborn  son. 
IMieluh  overiwaD  the  command  and,  as  soon  as  Esan 
ha>  gone,  sofaemee  to  outwit  her  blmd  husband  and 
woore  the  coveted,  irrevocable  blessing  for  her  btvoorite 
wn.  Jacob's  objeotionB  are  overruwd,  and  Bebekah 
oooba  two  Idde  which  he  will  pass  off  for  venison, 
dnesM  him  in  the  raimait  Esan  used  for  sacied  oooa* 
vcm,  and  oODoeals  wiUi  tbo  goatakins  tha  tell-tdte 
RaoothnesB  of  Jacob's  skin.  Iwao  ji  stmok  with  the 
ipe«d  of  the  return,  Jacob  {Roudy  attributes  it  to  the 
good  hand  of  his  &1^er's  God.  Isaao  notes  the  Jacob- 
lib  ring  of  the  voice,  but  is  reassured  by  the  haiiineas 
tite  bands.  He  eate  the  meal,  and,  thus  inspired, 
pn&onuces  tb»  Mowing  on  his  son,  redolent  as  he  is 
of  the  smell  of  a  field  which  Yahweh  baB  blessed. 
Ihiitfal  lands,  abundant  harreai  Mid  vintage^  politioal 
tapemaoy — -wUh  sooh  l^easino  in  his  ean,  and  the 
kiKiwIedge  Uiat  no  discovery  of  his  deceit  can  de|mve 
Imu  of  than,  the  trickster  leaves  his  father's  preeenoe, 
nodeteoted  1^  the  &ther,  nor  surprised  by  the  brotjher. 
He  and  hie  mother  had  j^yed  a  daring  game,  and 
htd  won  ith  Only  just  won  it ;  a  little  later  and  he 
vonld  have  been  oac^  by  hfs  biotiier,  onned  bk 
jostly-iDoenBed  iathn.  The  some  between  Esan  ud 
1mm  is  among  the  moet  pathetic  in  Htorature.  To 
la  oonatemation  the  father  discovetB  t^e  justioe  of  the 
napipiMis  which  had  too  easily  been  allayed,  yet  a 
bknii^  once  uttered  cannot  be  taken  back  (935-27  *J. 
And  Eaao,  not  tbe  same  man  aa  when  he  lightly  sold  his 
lAittri^  fa  Btrioken  with  latter  grief  that  he  dwold 
turn  ben  dieaied  of  his  blessing  one  who  has  Hbua 
ioaiAj  justified  his  BiniBter  name.  "  All  the  primitive 
vftbess  of  Esau's  nature  bursts  out  like  a  stream  of 
lava"  (Prooksch).  But  has  the  father  no  blessing  T 
^t  can  he  have,  when  to  a  fruitful  land  he  has 
■dded  Jacob's  lordship  over  Esan  t  But  with  psa- 
■«ato  tears  Esau  urges  his  entreaty.  80  Isaac 
Mnonnoaa  the  destiny  of  Bdom.  Thenia  an  ambiguity 
in  a»  preposition  (RV  "  of,"  mg.  "  away  from,^' 
^-  Job  1926  *)*wbioh  may  be  intentional,  but  which 
Dikes  it  anoertain  whether  39a  is  a  blearing  like  28, 
ir  dooms  Edom  to  a  sterile  land.  Actually  Edom 
lid  a  fertile  land,  but  the  reference  may  not  be  to 
lie  whole  of  the  t«rritory  it  hekl  at  a  bter  period, 
od  the  general  Impteeeion  of  tbe  whole  passage  uvours 
19.  Edom  fa  to  dweU  in  a  barreD  land,  live  by 
UDder,  and  be  in  Mrritude  to  laiaeL  Yet  tlie  pm- 
ietion  of  laim^l^s  snBaiainfy  (39),  tJion^  it  must  ba 
ilfilled,  leaves  a  k>ophoIeL  Esau's  Bnb}eotion  will  not 


be  pwmanent  The  pwofe  will  beoonM  iMk 
then  snap  their  yolM   loan  decodes  t^  he  mu 
distorb  hia  father's  last  days  by  summary  vengeanv 
on  Jacob ;  the  funeral  rites  for  Isaac  are  at  hand,  and 
then  he  mil  kill  Jacob  while  the  seven  days'  mourning 
is  in  progress.    Rebek&h  learns  of  his  design  and 
DOunBUB  Jacob  to  visit  Laban  tiU  Esau's  anger  fa  past. 
Only  a  short  time  and  with  a  obazaoter  so  shaiW, 
tiie  storm  will  have  Mown  over,  and  Jacob  irill  be 
back.    Why,  then,  should  Esau  kill  him  and  die  for 
the  fratricide  and  she  lose  both  her  sons  at  a  stroln  T 
Jaoob,  however,  met  Rachel  and  stayed  with  Laban 
for  twenty  years. 

XXVD.  46-XXVUL  0.  Jfaook  fa  8«it  tnm  Hmm  to 
Mam  bito  Us  llsatr*s  mnllj.^The  seader  may 
leadity  sappose  ttiat  Bebekah  uses  the  uolortanate 
raaaiage  of  Eaau  as  a  ^etext  to  hide  hw  real  reason  for 
sending  Jaoob  away,  which  was  to  baulk  Eaau  of  hfa 
revenge.  But  thfa  section  comes  from  P  and  links 
on  to  2634I  Intermaniage  with  Oanaanites  was 
contrary  to  the  ideals  of  Judaism:  Edom  may  do  sooh 
UiingB,  but  not  Israel.  When  Esaa  leunt  that  hfa 
&ther  was  not  ptoased  with  hfa  wives,  and  in  sending 
Jaoob  to  Laban  had  given  him  the  blessing  of  Abiabam, 
he  manied  the  daughter  of  lahmael,  hfa  cousin,  though 
not  so  pore  in  breed  as  hfa  own  &mily,  sinoe  her 
oandmother  was  Egyptaan.  It  fa  notewortt^  that  if 
Qenesfa  is  a  umty,  Jacob  fa  sent  off  to  marry  at  th» 
age  of  seventy^eeven,  when  Bebekah  had  pot  op  witii 
her  unwelcome  daoghters-in-law  thirty-sevm  yeazs. 
He  fa  eighty-four  when  he  actoaHy  marries  t  The 
documentary  e^lysis  eaves  us  from  such  absurditicB. 

XXVm.  lO-sa.  Tahwsh  R«*««fa  Htansstt  to  Jaeob 
at  BetbeL — ^Thfa  section  fa  taken  from  J  and  E,  To 
E  iif.,  17L,  20,  2ia,  33  may  be  aasiKned,  to  J 10, 13-16, 
andperttaps  19a.  TMb  may  beanmsertk>n,soprafaaps 
lob,  21b.  The  fuller  and  finw  story  befengs  to  E. 
iriko  as  a  North  IsneUte  was  much  more  interested 
than  J  in  the  gnat  nofthetn  aanotnary,  Jerusalem's 
ohM  riv^  He  tells  how  Bethel  oame  to  be  a  shrine 
for  the  children  of  Jaoob,  and  why  tithes  (Am.  44)  were 
offered  at  it.  Jacob  chances  on  a  plaoe  and  lies  there 
for  the  night  with  a  stone  for  hfa  pillow.  He  dreams 
ni  a  ladder  reaching  fnm  earth  to  heaven,  with  the 
angek  passing  up  and  down  upon  fk  In  tenw  he 
iwxwnfaes  tiisA  tub  fa  God's  house,  earUi's  entnnoe 
into  beaven.  He  sets  up  the  stone  as  a  piUar  (moffetaik, 
pp.  98f.)  and  anoints  it  with  oil.  Thfa  stone  was  pre- 
sumably the  moet  saored  object  in  the  lat^  sanctuary. 
Then  he  vows  that  in  return  for  food,  raiment,  and 
safe  xetum,  thfa  stone  shall  be  God's  house,  and  ho 
win  give  baok  to  God  a  tentti  tit  all  that  God  has  giveo 
him.  Tbe  narrative  re6eots  ves7  anoient  ideas.  Earth 
and  bMvtHi  are  close  togeUier,  connected  a  stair- 
way, wi^  heaven's  gate  at  the  foot ;  the  angek  are 
not  wii^c^  (oofike  the  seraphim  or  ohemlam),  and 
need  the  stairway  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
stone  fa  a  house  of  Goo,  as  Jacob  learns  by  the  dream ; 
it  was  a  very  widesprawl  beliaf  UMi  certain  sttmes 
were  mhabiteid  a  deify.  It  was  abo  oustomaiT 
for  peoi^  to  sleep  at  sanctuaries  that  they  might 
receive  oracles  in  their  dreams.  Jaoob  praotases 
"incubation"  unintentionally;  he  shudders  at  hfa 
invohmtary  trespass  on  sacred  ground  and  unoonsoious 
desecration  of  God's  house  into  a  jmIIow.  The  staii^ 
way  may  have  been  snggeeted  by  Vm  tenaoes  of  stOM 
in  which  the  bill  rises  near  hy. 

'J's  stoty  has  not  been  fony  preserved.  It  must 
have  told  how  he  hiy  down  to  sleep.  In  hfa  sleep 
Tahwsh  standi  hv  him  tmg.)^  meafa  HimseU  by  Hfa 
name,  promises  hhn  the  lazKl,  personal  proteotion,  and 
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a  safe  return.  He  wakes  and  rocognisea  that,  all 
xmfcnown  to  him,  Tafaveh  was  in  the  place,  to  vhioh 
0f  19a  belongB  to  J)  he  gives  the  name  Bethel,  formerly 
LuE  fJg.  I23). 

XXOC.  1-80.  Jacob  S«TM  SarsD  Tears  for  Raehd. 
Labu  sabstitDtos  Leah  and  Secures  Foortem  Tears' 
Seiriee  In  Exchange  for  the  Two.— Apart  from  bits  of 
P  (24,  286,  29)  the  section  belonm  to  JE.  Analysis  ia 
verj  onoertain.  Probably  i  ia  from  E,  2-14  from  J. 
Optoiona  differ  as  to  13-30;  for  our  pmpoae  fiirther 
analysis  is  lumeoessarr. 

Jaoob  oomes  in  fais  journey  to  a  weQ,  and  finds  three 
fiooks  waiting  to  be  watered.  It  was  the  oustom  when 
all  tiie  &odka  were  gathered,  for  the  stone  to  be  rolled 
from  the  well's  mouth  and  replaoed  after  watering. 
Jaoob  has  discovered  tiiat  the  plaoe  »  Hanuo,  and 
that  Laban  is  wtXl  known  to  ibe  shejAiBrds,  when 
lAban's  daofthter  Baohel  is  sem  appoaohiog  witii 
her  sheepi  Fretting  at  the  waste  of  tune,  he  remon- 
strates with  the  shepherds  for  waiting;  much  of  the 
day  is  still  before  them,  let  them  water  t^e  sheep  that 
tit^  may  on  grazing.  That,  they  exidain,  wootd 
violate  their  oastom.  Meanwhile  Blaohel  oomoa  np, 
and  Ja4>ob,  ringle-handed,  removes  the  immense  stone 
and  waters  her  flook  (cf.  Ex.  2i6-tzi),  the  shepherds 
not  intwfering  with  a  stranger  capable  of  such  a  feat. 
Then  he  kissed  bis  cousin,  burst  into  teais,  and,  when 
his  emotions  had  calmed  down,  disclosed  his  identity. 
Rachel  ran  back  (2426)  and  told  her  Either,  who  wiUi 
diaracteristao  efiasiveness  (2429-31),  ran  to  welcome 
his  ncfihew,  and,  having  heard  liis  story,  accepted  him 
as  bia  Idnsinan.  After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  during 
which  Jaoob  had  made  himself  useful  (15),  and  Laban 
had  detected  and  measured  his  love  for  Rachel,  Laban 
offers  him  a  situation  and  inquires  hia  terms.  Jaoob 
wanted  Baohel,  but  he  had  no  bride-price  witti  which 
to  boy  her.  He  offeni  aooordingly  seven  peals' 
seirioe.  This  lAban  aocepts,  congratulating  husself 
on  getting  so  strong  and  efficient  a  servant  without 
pay,  bat  professing  that  he  would  prefer  Jaoob  to 
any  ottier  son-in-law.  It  waa,  in  faot,  and  is  stiD 
customary,  lor  tjie  first  cousin  to  have  the  first  chum; 
ef.  "  Great  is  the  perfection  of  the  next-of-kin  mar- 
riage," quoted  from  the  Binkart  ix.  386  by  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianiam,  p.  &37.  The  seven 
years  pass,  for  the  dee^y-enunonred  Jaoob.  like  a 
few  days,  a  |iiotaie  tn  nanantio  love  as  rare  in 
the  or  as  ik  is  exquisite,  At  the  end  of  t^e  period, 
Jaoob  daims  his  bnde.  The  drinking-feast  was  hm 
in  odebration  of  the  wedding,  ttie  bnde  was  brought 
to  Jaoob  veiled  at  night ;  only  in  the  «»*tT">ne  does  he 
learn  the  bitter  truth  that  Laban  had  foisted  on  Mm 
Us  eldw  daughter,  the  unattractive,  weak-eyed  Leah, 
in  place  of  the  bvisly  Baohel  with  Ashing  eyes.  The 
smooth  swindler  has  hia  excuse  ready ;  custom  forbade 
tAie  younger  dau^ter  to  be  wedded  first,  a  oustom 
studiously  oonoealed  from  Jacob.  He  r^iee  on  the 
injured  bridegroom  to  make  the  beet  of  it,  to  create 
no  scandal  by  repudiating  Leali,  and  breeJung  up  the 
feast ;  besides,  he  sfaaB  have  Ba^id  after  all  when  the 
week  of  Leah's  festtritieB  is  over,  only,  oouise,  be 
must  serve  anot^w  sevan  yeaJs  f»r  her.  Jaoob 
aoquieeces — ^what  eiee  could  be  do  ?  At  all  costs  he 
must  have  Baohel,  and  at  the  cod  <tf  the  we^  he 
attains  his  desire,  and  takes  up  once  more  the  drud^wrr 
<A  service  without  payment.  Whether  he  fdt  henad 
been  paid  in  his  own  coin  we  oatmot  say. 

XXn.  81-XXX.  M.  Tho  Birth  of  Jaoob  s  ChlHreb. 
—This  section  is  from  JE,  with  sluht  touches  from  P. 
Roughly  Se3i-33i  8O9-13  ia  bom  3;  30i-6fi  is  £rom  R, 
80x4-44  mainly  from  JK,  the  two  strands  here  being 


hard  to  uniavel.  It  reocnidB  the  origin  ti  the  tribes  <d 
Israel  It  redeots  oonditims  a  good  deal  eariinr  ttian 
those  known  to  us  in  the  history  of  Israel.  In  tiie 
later  period  Reuben  dwindled  into  insignifiaaooe, 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  largely  extenntnated,  Judah 
was  detached  from  the  oUier  Leah  tribes.  Jos^ 
dosely  associated  wit^  them.  The  rivalry  b^nreeo 
the  BistezB  plays  an  important  part.  The  lev  favoured 
wife  is  oompensated  by  the  blesBing  of  cluldren,  barren- 
neas  ledresses  ttie  superiority  m  the  more  fondly 
kived  (1  8.  1).  It  drives  her  to  the  device,  oboeen  by 
Sarah  (I61-3),  of  yielding  her  maid  to  her  huabaud, 
and,  by  reoeiviog  the  child  on  her  knees  as  it  waa 
born,  of  making  it  her  own.  Apparently  by  this 
means  Bached  eeoured  two  eons,  while  her  sister  bad 
only  one,  for  when  Naiditali  is  bom  she  givee  him  a 
name  to  have  beaten  her  sister  in  hermighty 

wresUings  witti  her.  The  nunes  play  an  fanpiniant 
part  io  the  etoiy,  reflecting  for  the  meet  part  the 
struggle  between  the  wives.  The  etymdogtes  am  not 
scientific,  t^ey  are  based  on  similarities  of  sound  (see 
mg.,  which,  however,  does  not  bring  out  all  the 
assonances);  in  aevval  cases,  two  etymokgiea  ars 
suggested,  one  E,  the  other  bj^  J.  Soma  of  the 
names  in  the  story  are  tiioee  of  animals ;  Beudid 
means  "ewe,"  LE»h  periiapli  "antelope^"  Bauboi 
possibly  "  Hon  "  or  "  wol^"  Bimecai  '*  the  mongrel  of 
wolf  and  hysena  " ;  they  may  point  to  an  earlier  pre- 
valence of  totomism.  In  its  original  form  the  story 
of  the  mandrakes  (Ca.  7i3*)  presumably  explained  the 
fniitfulnflSB  of  Bachd.  They  were  a  plum-Uke  fruit 
ripening  at  wheat  harvest  in  Hay.  They  are  regarded 
as  aphrodisiacs  {cf.  mg.)  and  as  promoting  oonoeptdon. 
Rachel  does  not  require  the  fonner ;  she  has  ail  her 
husband's  love,  but  she  longs  for  children,  and  offers 
to  surintder  her  husband  (for  one  night  I)  to  the 
neglected  Leah,  in  return  for  some  of  the  mandrakes. 
Opportunity  is  thus  giTen  for  the  "  hired "  (16) 
hnafaand  to  become  tne  father  of  IflBaohar.  The 
mandrakeSf  llw  eailiMr  form  of  the  stwr  probaUy 
went  on  to  aa^,  nmoved  the  disal^ty  from  irhiim 
Baohel,  like  Sarah  (I61I)  and  Bebdcah  {SHai'L  mffered. 
so  that  Joseph  was  bom.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie 
ohronolc^  does  not  permit  more  than  about  three 
years  between  Judah  and  Joaef^  so  that  Jfjoeph  and 
iBBaohar  may  neU  have  been  about  the  aame  ago. 
This  is  not  liie  general  imjBflarion  left  Iqr  tiie  nainatiTe^ 
bat  tiie  whole  oi  2032-^4  bas  been  crowded  into  the 
first  aeven  years  of  Jaoob's  married  life,  too  short  aii 
interval  for  the  events,  it  is  true,  Leah  havizxg  m3 
sons  in  the  period  (onkes  Zebulnn  is  put  later),  na\ 
to  speak  of  Dinah,  who  seems  to  be  interpoUbted  id 
for  34,  and  an  interval  of  barrenness  (203^) 
:  which  Zlhiah  has  two  seme. 
25-48.  Jacob  Omn  BIA  fer 
T*l>«li — Thi°  is  a  difficult  section.    It  is  takm 

JK.   The  raalysis  is  uncertain.   To  J  may  be  1  ^^...^ 

25.  !t7>  29-31.  35t,  to  E  26,  3«,  33t,  white  32  is  to  b 
divided  between  them.  37-43  is  in  the  main  from  J 
but  in  its  present  form  is  barely  inteUigiUe.  Xw4 
aoconnts  of  the  bargain  seem  to  be  oomMmd,  ttkou^ 
the  fragmentary  character  and  the  s&to  cf  B's  tex 
make  teoonstruotion  nnoratain.  According  to  I 
Jacob  takes  out  of  Laban's  fiook  aO  the  parl3H3oloam 
animals,  and  they  are  bis  pay.  If  at  any  time  £<BhM 
finds  animab  of  the  normal  colour  in  Jaoob*«  flocA 
they  may  be  taken  as  stolen.  According  to  J,  Jaool 
stipulates  for  no  share  in  Laban's  jsesent  flo^^ 
presumably  for  any  abnormally  ookmrod  t^t  fia«y  ^ 
bom  hereafter  in  the  fiook  he  tends  for  T^thniyi^  g 
Lftbim  takM  away  all  ibo  ^jajpmaSfy  eokmnA  Im  ha 
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pwmiut,  and  sends  them  nsht  amy  three  da^* 
jovnMy  from  Hia  flook  Jacwb  has  in  cmaij^  teaving 
btm  with  tbe  normally  coloured  animah  amfy^  thus, 
■DM  they  mi|{|^t  be  ezpeoted  to  have  nannally- 
ooloured  oSBpring,  lednoing  Jacob's  proBpeotiTe  shaxo 
ilmcet  to  Taniaung  point.  In  eitnieir  oaae  t^e  pro- 
pcation  of  atmonnuly  coloured  woold  be  amall,  and 
•koob'a  oonuuinion  would  appear  to  be  paltry.  Jaoob 
tben  wto  himself  to  defeat  the  ordinary  ooune  of 
Mtme  oa  wfaioh  La  ban  oounted,  and  by  plaoing  the 
niti-oolonred  rods  in  the  dnnldng-tTou^is  before  the 
itnalea  at  ooapBag-tiine,  seouxe  parti-oolound  oft' 
fiaa^  Tho  plan  muoeeded  admirably ;  and  as  be 
snpbyed  it  only  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  animab, 
luE  flo^  grew  stnidier  and  I^ban'i  more  delicate. 

27.  dlTOMd:  peiliaps  litetully  meant,  perba^is 
am|dy  diaoemed  by  obeervaticn. — 82.  The  uisep  m 
85m  aiB  almost  all  white,  the  goats  brown  or  bUok. — 
Sn.  "  Tho  ^yeiolo^al  principle  is  well  established  " 
(Brim). — W.  'Hie  Heb.  is  obecara  ai^  ^e  test 
eomipt ;  "  and  aet  .  .  .  of  La  ban  "  should  {wobably 
be  omittod  aa  a  gloaa. 

XZXL  ISUfaatb't  ntgliL— This aeotion  is^for  tS» 
ntMt  pazt,  from  ^  i,  3  aie  hom  J,  18  (after  **  oattle  ") 
ficsnF. 

Jaeob  nalim  from  the  woids  of  lAbaii*fe  sons  (J) 
and  the  altered  demeaaour  cA  Laban  himself  (1^  wat 
his  tmialimmt  at  I^ban's  expense  is  deeply  resented. 
Yaianib  alao  bade  him  retnm  (J).  To  his  wivea  be 
oomplahw  of  the  treabaaent  be  has  reoeived  from  tbeir 
btber,  whioh  God  has  neverthekas  overruled  for  his 
■dra^age,  the  Qod  of  Bethel  who  is  now  summoning 
torn  Thqy  aide  witti  Jaoob,  emlrfttezed  1^ 

Uban't  meanneM  in  giving  them  no  part  <^  the  bride- 
pn»  {mg.).  80,  with  their  warm  enoouragement,  he 
lets  oat  with  family.  Books,  and  |»opert^,  ontwiUing 
Laban,  who  was  abeep-ahearinff.  Raonel,  without 
Juob'i  ooniuvanoo  (32),  also  stole  Laban'a  terapbim 

lp.l01V*^o"woa'i°g^'"°i^"lu<>l^"  Theyoroased 
M  Eoi^uatee  (mir: )  m  headed  towards  tJie  hilHwniitzy 
cfGikad. 

7-12.  The  difEerenoe  between  this  and  the  rn»e- 
Rotation  in  3031-42  darkens  the  obsourity  wnioh 
■beady  invests  ^t  peasoge.  Here  tho  representation 
■  that  Laban  kept  flanging  the  oon^tioDs,  finding, 
to  hia  mort^oation,  that  every  amuigement  tomed 
to  Jaoob'a  profltr-aOi»  tte  beirt  (mff.) :  the  nnder^ 


as-XZXn.  S.  Aflir  lliitaal  Beerlmliufloiu, 
aad  labu  Hike  a  OovMunt  to  Belnta  tma 
Asgmrioo  M  eaeh  otlwr's  Territories.— The  analysis 
k  ttnoertun;  Gnnkel  assigns  22-24,  26,  26-310  (to 
"  Laban  "),  3«-35,  366,  37, 4i-^3. 45, 49^,  53&-^2  E  j 
(he  rest,  apart  from  47,  to  J.  Aooording  to  B,  Laban 
haiDi  ol  Jaoob's  flight  on  the  third  day,  and  overtakes 
tot  seven  dan  latw,  but  is  warned  hi  a  dreun  tho 
^jfat  beCon  uieir  enoonnter  to  say  nothing  to  him, 
I  eoBiBkUM]  which  be  interprets  as  forbidding  bim  to 
Uke  hostile  measnieo.  He  leproaohes  Jaoob  with  hia 
Nddan  fl^t,  depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  of 
adioD  to  hiB  children.  He  ooold  nurt  him  but 
God's  ]»ofaibition.  And  if  aore  home-ekskneas 
OMMd  fabn,  wl^  ho  stolen  his  gods  t  JaooK 
igaauBt  of  Baeh^'s  theft,  replkB  that  tiie  thief  shall 
m  {tf,  and  gives  bim  full  liberty  to  search, 

laban  aeanlMB  the  tents  of  Jaoob,  tbe  maids,  and 
Leah,  w^ioat  discovering  the  terajdiim.  Lost  of  all, 
be  eirtera  Baohel's  toit.  She  had  oonoealed  them  in 
oamri'e  howdah,  in  whioh  she  trav^ed,  and 
aMegei  ber  etndi^n  oeremcndal  nnoleaDneaB  aa  the 
reason  why  she  oairnot  rise  (a  stolen  god  protected 


from  disooveiy  in  bo  ignominious  a  way  I),  Jaoob 
oonoludes  that  I^ban's  oharge  was  a  pretext  for  ran- 
saiddng  his  noperty  to  see  a  be  can  Uai  tmUnog  of, 
his  own,  and  ohalleoges  him  to  piodnoe  it^  !nien  (41I) 
he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp^  Foortem 
yeais  he  had  served  for  the  daoghters,  six  for  the 
nook ;  but  for  God's  care  I^ban  would  have  tamed 
bim  away  petmileGs.  God's  rebuke  shows  that  he  bad 
marked  Jaoob's  wrongs.  laban  replies  "  Ilan^teiB, 
ehildzmi,  floeks,  all  ^yon  have  is  mine,  yet  I  must  pufe 
wftii  MuBm  i  wbat  kmdness  can  I  show  Qiem  T  "  Thai 
he  (not  Jaoob)  sets  up  a  pollar,  to  indicate  that  Ood 
will  watch  between  them,  to  see  that  Jacob,  wbcm  no 
longer  under  his  father-in-law's  eye,  does  not  illtreat 
hia  daughters.  Jaoob  swears  by  the  Fear  of  Isaao^ 
offers  a  aaoiifioe,  and  partakes  with  hia  brethren  of  a 
saeiifloiU  meal  In  the  motning  Laban  Uds  bis 
children  adieu,  and  letams  bomei 

Aooording  to  J,  Laban  overtakes  Jaoob  and  re> 
preaches  bim  for  leaving  without  the  customary 
"  send-oS."  He  replies  that  be  feared  that  Laban 
might  rob  him  of  hia  daughtera.  (Laban'a  reply  ia 
not  preserved;  it  aroused  Jacob's  hot  anger  (36a), 
and  n<om  the  tenor  of  Jacob's  re|dy  Qunkel  oonjeotares 
that  he  charged  him  with  stealmg  his  flooks.)  Jaoob 
repUes  in  wrath  that  be  had  served  him  twenty  years, 
WTB  have  beoi  no  miscaiTiages  in  the  flook,  he  has 
not  eated  the  rams,  if  beaata  bad  devoured  he  had  not 
brought  the  mangled  remains  for  inspection  to  prove 
his  honeeW  (Ex.  22i3,  Am.  3i2},  but  had  borne  t^e 
loss ;  pitilesB  beat  by  day,  biting  frost  by  night, 
soanfy  sle^  suoh  had  bem  his  tdiankless  lotw  Laban 
propoaes  a  oorenuit  (and  (t)  tho  making  of  a  oaim) 
to  wlliMB  between  tiwin.  He  (not  Jaoob)  bids  his 
brethren  oolleot  stones,  and  they  oelebrate  the  ooveoant 
feast  on  the  cairn,  litis  oaim  ii  to  be  a  witness  tiiat 
neither  will  pass  it  in  hostile  aggreasion  agamat  tb» 
other. 

In  32iL  (E)  we  have  apparently  a  faagmentaiy  eoc- 
ptanatkm  ca  the  name  M^naim.  The  moident  ia  so 
oniioas  HbaA  probably  something  objeotionablB  to  later 
jdety  (possibly  a  conflict  between  Jaoob  and  the 
ai^els ;  c/.  3224-32)  has  been  etruok  out. 

aS.  the  moimt^ :  apparently  different  from  "  the 
mountam  of  Gilead " ;  perhaps  Hizpab  stood  in  the 
text  (49).— 42.  the  Fear  ol  Isaac:  ».«.  the  deity  feared 
by  Isoao,  not  the  terror  inspired  by  the  god  Isaao 
(E.  Meyer)  or  a  sacred  object  belonging  to  and  revu^ 
enoed  by  Isaac  and  now  in  Jaoob's  possession  (Eerd- 
mans). 

XXXn.  8-at  Jaeob  Tains  FneaQtKnu  to  Appease 
Bian. — 3-130  seems  to  be  from  J,  i3&^i  from  B. 
9-12  may  be  an  ex^nsion,  Aooording  to  J,  Jaoob 
divides  lus  company  into  two  camps,  so  that  one  may 
escape  if  Esau  attacks.  E  repreeoita  Jaoob  as  making 
np  a  very  valuable  presmt  to  win  Esan's  favonn 
*ffiaB  eonrato  of  goats,  sheep,  cameHs,  oattle,  and  anes. 
He  bits  on  the  {dan  of  arranging  them  in  aeporato 
droves,  with  a  space  between  each.  Each  drover  is 
to  say  that  it  is  a  present  for  Esau,  and  that  Jacob  is 
behind.  Thus  Bsaii,  whwi  be  expects  to  see  Jaoob, 
is  to  be  again  and  again  surprised  with  a  fresh  present ; 
so  it  is  faoiped  t^t  hia  anger  will  have  vanishea  the 
tbne  he  meets  bis  brother. 

T.  two  eompanlee:  the  word  is  the  same  aa  that 
leoderod  "  boat  "  in  2  ;  it  ia  a  second  explanation  of 
the  name  Mahanaim,  the  writer  taking  the  word  afl  a 
dual ;  probably  it  is  not  really  such,  though  it  has  a 
dual  termination. — 9-12.  A  beautiful  prayer,  but  the 
absenoe  <d  Koy  oonCeesfcm  of  sin  is  zemMkable,  oon- 
ridering  the  toot  of  Jaoob'e  well-gnoaded  fiDadi| 
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XXZIL  n-8&  lb*  WraObig  «C  JimA^TIm  uum- 
tire,  for  wliidi  Hos.  123-s  Bhould  be  oom^ared,  is  db- 
tributod  between  J  and  G  by  reomt  oritioB.  Qunkel 
attributes  23,  24a,  35a,  26-36,  31a  to  £ ;  32,  24,  356, 
39!,  31&  to  J.  The  older  critics  treated  the  aeotion 
aa  a  unity,  eeoeially  attributins  it  to  J.  80  much 
unowtainty  hangs  over  the  analysis,  tlut  it  is  beet 
to  take  the  story  as  it  stands.  It  hag  been  so  filled 
with  dee^  epiritual  sisnifioanoe  (CharleB  Wesley's 
"  Oome,  O  Ijiou  traveUor  unknown "  is  a  olaaoto 
example)  that  it  is  diffioalt  for  the  modem  reader  to 
think  himself  back  into  its  original  meaning.  like 
the  story  of  the  angel  marriages  (61-4),  it  belongs  to  a 
most  antique  stoge  of  rdimoua  belief.  It  ia  no  wrestling 
in  prayer  with  Ood  for  His  bteesing,  nor  in  the  piimi- 
tive  form  of  the  ston  was  Yahw^  the  superhuman 
•ntagonisb  It  is  a  litnal  xdiyBioal  wzeBtiin&  in  «iiioh 
one  of  the  wresUers  puts  tbe  thigh  bone  of  the  other 
oat  of  joint,  in  which  the  human  combatant  holds  his 
advwsaty  in  so  firm  a  grip  that  he  feais  the  day  will 
dawn  b^ore  he  is  gone.  It  is  a  local  deity,  whether 
a  god  of  the  border  who  seeks  to  prevent  entrance  to 
ihe  land,  or  <^  the  Jabbok  ("  wrestled,"  in  34  is 
liv'a&d;)  who.  Eke  other  riT«  gods,  as  Ynatn  has 

Sinted  oat^  lesisted  the  orossmg  and  songht  to  kfU 
ose  who  attempted  The  two  are  not  unequaUr 
matched,  the  wrestling  oontinnes  kmg;  in  36a  Jacob's 
thigh  is  di^ocated  by  a  stroiro  oS  the  foe,  in  36&  by 
l^e  efioits  he  makes  himsett  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppoAe  Uiat  Jacob  guessed  the  supernatural  ohaiaeter 
of  lua  opponent  till  he  begged  to  be  released  sinoe  dawn 
was  at  hand.  It  is  a  widespread,  pcio^m  bdief  that 
Bods  or  sprits  most  disappear  at  daybreak.  Jaoob 
&raefore,  had  him  at  a  disadvantage,  and  lamed  and 
fai  agony  though  he  was,  he  nerved  himself  to  hold  on 
just  a  utUe  longer,  to  wring  from  lum  the  blessing 
which,  as  a  aupethnman  being,  he  was  able  to  bestow. 
He  leaiDS  Jacob's  name  (apparent^  ap  to  that  point 
he  was  unaware  of  it),  and  changes  it  to  Isi&d  in  tok«i 
that  he  had  penevered  (so  Driver  teoden)  wiUi  God. 
(Perhaps  LXX,  Vulg.  should  be  accepted  her^  mg.) 
So  Jaoob  asks  his  adveisary  for  his  name  (39).  I^e 
name  is,  to  primitive  thought,  an  essential  part  of  the 
personality :  to  know  it  is  to  ^  its  bearer  into  one's 
power.  H«ioe  great  xveoautions  are  token  that  it 
shall  not  be  known^  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  savages 
to  pass  under  an  assumed  name,  the  trae  mune  brans 
hiddeo.  This  andies  to  gods  as  wdl  as  men.  Qtest 
pains  are  taken  in  prayer  to  secure  that  right  names 
shall  be  employed,  not  simply  that  the  deity  intended 
shall  be  reached,  but  that  prossuro  may  be  brought 
upon  him  by  the  efficacy  of  their  use.  This  orude 
conception  gave  place  to  ideas  more  zefined,  but  after 
ttie  name  was  no  longer  used  as  a  spell  to  coerce  the 
deity,  the  old  thought  of  the  wonder-working  power 
inbweat  in  it  still  lingered.  It  was  attached  in 
Judainn  to  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  similar  thoughts 
notonny  gathered  about  tbe  name  of  Jesus.  The 
invooation  of  His  name,  or  the  prayer  offei«d  in  His 
nune,  carried  with  them  His  power,  so  that  d^ona 
wen  oast  oat,  diseases  healed,  baptism  administered, 
and  discipline  exercised  {1  Cor.  *)  in  Rb  name. 
The  tenninology  still  survives,  especially  in  hymns. 
But  as  to  Manoah  (Jg.  ISiTf.)  so  to  Jaoob,  at  least  in 
the  present  form  of  the  stoiy,  t^e  name  is  not  dis- 
oloeed ;  yet  he  leoeivee  tiie  bl»ing.  The  origin  of  the 
Dsme  Peniel  is  exidained ;  Jaoob  has  seen  Ood  f«>e  to 
fsoe,  yet  the  sight  has  not  been  iatal;  he  beam  the 
mai^  ci  the  struggle,  but  his  life  has  not  paid  the 
foiMt  The  story  abo  aooonnta  for  the  abstinenoe 
<if  the  bntdites  man  the  smew  of  ttte  thif^  soiflntk 


ptobal^  the  soiatio  mrvs^  a  tkboo  whioh  ouikHM^i 
is  not  mentioned  ebewhers  in  the  OT.   It  is  known 

among  other  peoples. 

22.  labbok :  tiie  Zerka  (p.  32),  a  tribatary  which  dis- 
chaj^ges  into  the  Jordan  aoout  25  miles  N,  of  tiie  Dead 
Sea.  The  ford  is  probably  3  mike  to  the  R  of  this  point. 
—28.  Israel:  strictly  "  God  "  is  the  subject;  of.  mtr". 

XXXm.  The  BMondUatton  of  J^MOk  and 
1-X7  is  in  iho  main  fnnn  J,  bat  Uts  of  E  have  beeo 
worrm  in  (s^  tab,  zia).  The  aotoal  oonzse  oi  events, 
howev^  »  not  elesi,  Aooordmg  to  E,  Jaoob  had 
prepared  a  very  costly  present  for  Esau,  and  leading 
our  narrative  as  if  it  carried  on  3213&-31,  we  should 
wn  the  impression  that  at  the  point  reached  in  33i 
Esau  had  already  reoeived  the  gifts  enumerated  in 
8214I  But  33i  rather  carries  on  32;!  J  repiesents 
Esaa  as  having  already  met  (8)  and  panned  out  of  the 
two  oamps  into  whioh  Jaoob  had  divided  his  ecn&pai^ 
{327f.).  Jaoob  is  with  his  wives  and  childrsn  in  the 
second  camp,  and  pacifies  Esau  by  the  groveOing 
prostrations  with  which  he  honoam  him  (3)>  Then 
after  the  reoonoiliation  and  the  prostratiom  oi  the 
funily  before  him,  Esau  inquires  as  to  the  object  of 
Iho  camp  he  had  already  met.  On  the  spar  irf  the 
moment,  Jaoob  oSen  it  to  Esan  as  a  present.  Bo 
had  olrea^  written  it  off  in  his  mind  as  uobaUe 
ksB  (328);  Eaan  had,  it  is  tnie,  foigiven,  out  his 

auestion  (8)  was  a  broad  hint ;  utd  then  thete  wore 
lie  four  hundred  men.  Bus  declined,  with  conven- 
tional courtesy  (e/.  23i5),  but,  of  oonrse,  took  it. 
Jacob  paid  a  heavy  wioa,  but  well  worth  it,  His 
brother  appeased,  haJf  his  pfoperty  left  him,  his  fsm4y 
secure,  his  own  skin  safo,  he  had  oome  out  d  a  periloaa 
situation  better  than  he  oould  have  hoped.  Now 
if  Esau  would  only  go  1  But  Esau  is  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  his  long-lost  brother.  He  {uoposes  that  they 
shall  Uavel  tether,  but  Jaoob  has  a  reason  against 
this — his  pace  will  be  too  sfow.  At  any  rate,  lot  him 
leave  Jaooo  an  armed  esoortc  Jaoob  pleads  that  there 
is  no  need,  and  desires  his  brother  not  to  pies  aty 
Perhaps  he  foresees  difficulties  between  Esaa's  men 
and  his  own  (c/.  13ef.).  He  preferred  to  be  let  alone; 
above  aU  if  the  escort  remained,  ho  would  have  to  go 
to  Seir,  not  merely  tuomise  to  go.  80  Esau  left  the 
same  day,  and  Jacob  journeyed  to  Sucootb  (site  uo- 
known),  still  on  tbe  K  of  the  Jordan,  and  settlisd  there 
for  a  tune.-  E.  Meyer  thinks  that  J  ropweented  Jaoob 
OS  actually  going  to  Seir  and  thsnoe  to  fobron  wiUioot 
crossing  the  Jordan  at  olL  But  one  cannot  baild 
any  oonolusions  on  the  truthfulness  of  Jacob's  im[d)ed 
promise  to  visit  Seir.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  {iS-30) 
throws  no  light  on  J's  aooount  of  Jacobus  moranente 
after  leaving  SncooUi.  It  is  taken  from  E,  and  we- 
snpposes  that  Jaoob  had  alieady  orossed  Uie  Joroao. 
It  reoords  how  he  reached  Sheuwm  (12e*)  m  safety, 
and  puiohased  land.  In  tbb  {dot  Josetdi's  bones  were 
buried  (Joe.  S433),  thus  the  grave  of  Jtmepk^  l&e  the 
cave  of  Moohpelah  {Ota,  23  *),  belonged  to  Israel 
purchase. 

XXXIV.  ShMham*!  Outrage  on  Dinah  ATsngadw— 
It  is  gamaUy  agreed  that  two  sources  have  been  used, 
bat  mooh  unoertainty  prevaila  as  to  t^eir  identity 
and  extent,  while  in  view  of  the  priestly  tdiraseoh»j 
in  one  of  the  narratives,  it  is  probable  that  the  oompiW 
has  left  bis  mark  rather  deeply  upon  it,  unkes  we 
assign  it  directly  to  P,  who  may  have  employed  an 
eariier  story.  According  to  one  story,  perhape  J, 
Shechem  seduoes  Dinah  and  keeps  her  in  his  bouse, 
Jaoob  announces  ^e  news  to  hia  sons  on  their  return 
from  the  field,  and  they  are  greatly  angered.  Sheohem 
offem  to  aooi^  ai^  flnaniriiu  ifima  tbmr  may  impose 
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if  only  he  may  marry  her.  Th^  reply  that  his  un- 
otrenmOMioii  is  a  fatal  barrier.  He  aooepta  their  ooiv- 
ditioBS  (not  DOW  moorded).  SuneoD  and  Levi,  hov- 
ever,  eoter  the  oity,  kill  him,  phinder  the  house,  and 
tike  Dinah  away.  Tbia  action  arouacB  Jacob's  oon- 
■teioation  aa  to  the  possible  oonsequenoes,  bat  tbey 
Rfort  that  Sheohem  deeerred  his  &te  for  the  outrage 
to  their  sister.  The  other  story,  whether  &  or  P, 
npcesents  Dinah  as  violated  by  Sheohem,  but  iu>t 
detained  by  him.  He  requeata  his  father,  Hunor,  to 
nenre  her  for  hbn  aa  hia  wife.  Hamor,  aooordin^y, 
tdkm  general  intermjuTiage  and  Vhtaty  to  settle  and 
tnde.  The  sons  of  Jaeob  deceitfully  draoand,  aa  a 
Dondition  of  acoeptanoe,  the  oinmmoision  of  all  the 
Sbeehemite  males,  then  they  will  become  one  people 
vith  them.  He  persuades  tne  Sheohemitee  to  aooept, 
bv  enlarging  on  the  advantages  of  the  allianoe.  But 
WMQ  the  inflammation  was  most  acute,  the  aona  of 
Jioob  iea  on  tiiB  disabled  Sbednmites,  killed  aD  Hie 
males,  and  aactod  the  dty.  It  is  oommonly  aasumed 
lhat^3-7afaorefeiBtotheBamee7ent;  their exoessive 
vngeanoe  is  severely  reprobated,  and  Uie  scattering  of 
the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi  said  to  be  ita  punishment. 
l%iDDer,  however,  thinks  (ICC,  p.  61fl£)  that  the 
hal»tQal  character  of  tiie  tnbes  is  denounced  rather 
than  any  mrtioolar  aotaon.  The  incident  is  usu&Dy 
mtenvetied  as  tribal  rather  than  personal  history, 
Sheohem  being  the  city,  Hamor  the  tribe  inhabiting 
it,  Simeon  andf  Levi  the  tribes  that  oonqnered  it,  and 
Uieir  overthrow  and  dispersion  (49?)  due  to  retaliation 
hj  tba  Ganaanites.  Dinah  may  then  be  a  feeble  tribe, 
in  duiger  of  aubjeotioa  to  Sheohran  ;  or  her  sto^  may 
be  the  account  of  an  actual  outrage  on  a  Hebrew 
maiden  (t^.  the  parallel  story  in  CenCB,  pp.  3181)  for 
■wtiA  thfi  tiibea  of  Simeon  and  Levi  took  voigeaiiee. 
The  date  of  ibo  emit  is  asnaUy  placed  after  t&e 
Conquest ;  some  who  accept  the  mbal  interpretation 
take  it  to  be  pre-Hosaio,  sinoe  Joseph  held  Sheohem 
in  the  post-Mosaio  period,  while  ^meon  and  Levi 
at  that  time  broken  up.  (See  pp.  66,  2i8,  268.) 
8»  9ak«  Undly:  comforted  her  {see  in^  and  cf. 
Is.  402)  in  her  distress  at  what  had  happened.— 7. 
wn^^t  toDy:  perpetrated  a  soaDdaknia  deed,  here 
tod  in  some  other  places  of  unchastity,  sometimes  of 
impiBty. 

XXXV.  1-lfi.  Jacob  Ocas  to  Bethel,  whwe  Elohlm 
Ajpean  to  1dm  as  El  Shaddal  and  Giro  Um  the  Name 
bnaL— This  seetion  is  mainly  from  E  and  P.  To  P 
belong  6a,  9-13,  15,  the  test  to  E,  though  lome  aaskn 
14  to  J.  5  ia  theokMW  of  the  Dinah  storv;  tiie  nei^b- 
boaring  oitiea  were  teetrained  by  Divinely  sent  terror 
fron  avowing  l^e  fate  of  Sheohem.  1-4,  6b,  7  relate 
bow  Jacob  returns  at  God's  bidding  to  erect  an  altar 
at  BetjieL  He  commands  (2)  due  preparations  to  be 
nude  the  surrrader  of  aD  strange  gods,  pori£oationa 
of  ibB  penon^  uid  change  of  clothes,  that  the  im- 
pnritiee  attaching  to  both  may  be  removed.'  The 
nasoD  for  the  diuge  of  gannenta  is  that  olothes  oon- 
tiBOt  an  nnoleanneas,  when  worn  in  ordinary  life, 
which  nnfite  tbecn  for  use  in  religious  oeremoniee.  They 
who  draw  near  to  God  must  be  ritnaUy  clean,  and  lay 
■ade  all  the  contamination  of  the  world  that  renders 
them  oeiemonially  unclean.  It  was  possible  to  wear 
Rpeoial  clothee  as  in  the  presmit  case  (c^.  27i5,  2  K. 
IO23),  or  to  perform  the  rites  divestea  <d  clothing 
aJttsether,  as  we  find  among  the  Arabs.  Washing  the 
cioUiee  also  removes  nnoleanneas  (Ex.  19io),  It  is  an 
attenuated  form  of  cleansing  aa  going  barefoot  (Ex. 
35,  Joe.  6 1 5)  is  of  ritual  nakedness.  Conversely,  elothee 
used  in  religious  rites  contract  a  holiness  whicu  renders 
Uiem  unfit  for  ordinary  use,  and  capable  <rf  infooting 


with  holiness  those  with  whom  the  wearer  is  hron^t 
in  contact.  This  might  presumaUy  be  removed!^ 
washing ;  but  it  was  sometimes  more  convenient  to 
reserve  special  gsjrments  for  religious  use  (Ekek.  42i4, 
44i9*).  Along  with  the  gods,  earringa,  regarded  not 
as  ornaments  rat  as  amulets,  are  given  np  and  boried 
under  the  terebinth  near  Shechem  (126,  Jos.  2423-27). 
The  company  then  proceeds  to  Beth^  where  Jacob 
builds  an  altar,  and  names  the  plfu>e  El-beth-eL  Ao-' 
cording  to  14  he  sets  up  a  stoue  obdkisk,  pours  a  libation 
on  it,  and  aiK^ts  it  witii  oil.  Since  E  has  aUeedy  a 
similar  story  as  to  the  (Higin  <tf  the  moffdoA  atBe&dl 
(28i8)  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  14  bekmgs  to  J.  But 
J  does  not  reoogoiae  the  standing  stone ;  perbape  14 
was  originally  the  continuation  of  8,  the  libation  being 
offered  to  the  dead.  8  contains  a  strange  statement, 
aiDoe  we  have  no  indication  how  Jacob's  motiier's  nuiee 
could  have  been  with  Jacob's  ocnnpanT;  moreover. 
IMrandi  most  have  been  veiy  old,  even  n  we  disnMeaid 
tto  ohnmokigy  of  P,  whioh  woidd  make  her  overlM. 
There  may  be  some  oonfiuion  with  Deborah  the 
propheteafl  (Jg.  4s*).  The  statement  is  inserted  here, 
because  it  relates  to  the  same  locality.  As  to  P's 
narrative,  Gnnkel  suggests  that  gi.  refers  to  a  theophany 
after  Jaoob'a  return,  not  neoeasacilT  at  Bethd,  con- 
taining P's  aooount  of  the  origin  of  ttie  name  Israel, 
while  6a,  xif.,  13a,  15  ^ve  P^s  aooount  the  same 
incident  as  that  recorded  in  2810-22,  and  ate,  therefore, 
out  of  ^aoe  here.  11  would  be  much  more  appropriate 
when  Jacob  had  no  children,  ttuB  when  nis  &mily 
was  complete. 

XXXV.  lS-S2a.  Baehal  INes  at  the  Blrtli  of  Ben- 
Janbu— 16-30  is  aasigned  some  to  J  and  hj  some 
to  E.  There  is  no  decisive  reason  for  either.  21,  22a 
is  from  J.  The  use  of  Israel  as  Jaoob'a  name  is  ohar- 
aoteristio  of  J.  The  pathetic  stoiy  of  Baohel's  death 
is  often  explained  to  mean  that,  when  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  was  formed  in  Palestine  after  the  Conquest, 
the  earlier  tribe  of  Baohel  was  broken  up.  This  may 
be  correct,  bat  is  ve^y  uncertain.  E|dtrath  is  identi- 
fied in  487  with  BetUehem.  This  is  [uvbaUy  an 
inoomot  gloss  (see  CentuB  on  Jer.  3I15).  and  an 
otherwise  unknown  Ephratii  near  Bethel  in  tiie  border 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ( I  S.  102f . }  is  intended. 
The  mother  "  refuses  to  be  comforted "  wit^  the 
cheering  news  that  her  prayer  of  3O34  has  been 
answerra,  as  later  she  wails  from  her  tomb  and  refuses 
to  be  comforted  when  her  children  have  gone  into 
exile  (J«i^  8I13).  She  calls  the  child  Beooni,  bom 
in  latter  and  btttl  vnguish  (</.  i  bat  Jaoob  for 
this  ill-omened  name  snbsti^tes  Benjamin,  son  of 
good  luck,  the  rif^t  {mg.)  being  tiie  lucky  side,  ^e 
real  meaning  is  probably  "  son  of  the  south,"  Beojamin 
lying  to  the  S.  of  Ephiaim  and  Manasaeh.  The  frag- 
mentary refeioioe  to  Reuben's  intngoe  with  Bilh^ 
(ef.  494)  may  be  ezidained  as  a  leminisoenoe  of  some 
allianoe  of  Itoaben  with  Dan  and  Naiditali  agahut  Hib 
other  tribes,  or  an  atinoaohment  of  Reuben  upon  the 
^bah  tribes.  But  it  is  too  brief  and  obscure  to 
warrant  any  confident  interpretation  (c^.  Homer, 
Iliad,  ix.  44&-452,  where  Phoenix,  at  his  wronged 
mother's  request,  avenges  her  hv  an  intrmie  with  his 
father's  concubine,  and  is  cursed  by  him  ror  it).  Pre- 
sumably the  original  story  explained  how  Reaben  k)st 
the  bbihright  for  bis  miaoonduot. 

21.  Edn:  the  flock;  a  watch-tower  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flocks  is  intended. 

XXXV.  22b-29.  Lbt  of  Jaeob'f  Sons ;  Dnth  and 
Bnrlal  of  Isaac — From  P.   Observe  ttiat  Benjamin  is 
included  among  the  sons  bom  in  Baddan-aram.  With 
agt,  tif.  259.  I 
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XZXVt  Edomtte  G«D*alogles,  Chi«ftaiDS,  and  Kings. 

— This  oh&pter  is  cot  a  unity  but  a  oompdlaUon  with 
a  very  oomplioated  literaiy  history  behind  it.  There 
is  &□  elemeDt  of  F  in  it,  liut  its  octent,  the  degree  in 
wbioh  it  is  a  revision  of  eailier  sooioes,  and  the  allooa- 
tion  ot  tiie  other  matter,  is  very  ononlttiiL  The  hio- 
torioal  value  of  the  tdiapter  is  great,  but  the  genealogies 
and  Iktfl  cannot  be  diBoussed  here.  Some  points  of 
interest  may  be  mmtioned.  There  is  a  strange  dis- 
orepaiKiy  aa  to  Esaa's  wires  between  2-4  and  2634, 
289.  Ijie  same  namee  laigely  recur  in  both  listo,  )ni 
in  difformt  ledationshipB.  In  6-S  the  laason  aiwignwd 
for  Eaau'i  residenoe  m  Seir  is  identical  with  ttiat 
whioh  led  to  the  sepaEatioD  of  Abraham  and  Lot 
(I35-12),  whereas  323,  33i4-i6  rejaesents  E^a  as 
living  in  Seir  while  Jaoob  was  yet  in  Paddan-aram. 
The  term  "  duke  "  would  be  better  rendered  "  ctuef- 
tain"  mg.).  Hie  kingship  was  not  hfoedituy; 
tiw  nmr  kbig  is  not  the  son  cn  his  nedeoesaor.  Tbo 
faait  that  ttiSr  dtieB  diffw  has  also  ted  some  to  think 
that  the  kings  wne  mon  like  the  Helsew  judgss,  and 
ruled  over  parts  of  Edom  rather  than  over  Edom  as 
a  whole, 

XXX Vn*  Joseph  Excites  tbs  Hatnd  of  hts  BrothMs, 
and  b  Id  etnsequoies  Carried  away  Into  Eggpir—WOk 
this  chapter  we  begin  the  story  of  Jo6«^  and  his 
BrotheiB  which  (apart  from  38,  49i-2a)  SUs  the  net 
ol  the  book.  It  m  "  at  once  the  most  artdstio  and  the 
most  faaoinsting  of  OT  biographies  "  (Skinner).  On 
ite  literary  quauties  see  p^  22.  More  tiian  any  other 
of  the  patii&rohal  stories,  it  contains  a  "  idot,'  and  of 
a  somewhat  oomplioated  kind.  It  has  been  oompiled 
with  great  skill  from  J  and  E.  The  parte  that  belong 
to  P  are  tt^Bing.  Some  tribal  history  may  be  pre- 
swvad  in  the  storv,  bat  in  tiie  main  the  figures  are 
individual,  not  trimL  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
tiiat  it  may  oontain  an  element  of  authentic  1:n<^j^, 
tiuKigh  itSa^M  with  tiiis  an  other  stmnds  of  folk- 
romanoe. 

1-11.  Jos^h  Hated  by  hb  Brottun  on  Aeeonnt  of 
hto  Talebearing,  his  FaUier'i  Partiality,  and  bk  Dreams 

Sepnmmg*—^,  na  u  certainly  from  F,  bat  probably 
A  also.  It  gives  a  tiurd  reason  for  the  hs^od  which 
Josq^  excited ;  the  rather  prij^h  Jose;^  tells  tales 
to  Jacob  about  tixo  children  of  his  oonoubinOB.  Nothing 
more  is  preserved  from  P  till  we  reach  4146a.  tTs 
story  (sf.)  lays  the  Uame  on  Jacob's  partiality :  he  loved 
him  because  he  fras  t^e  son  of  his  old  age — a  curious 
statement  in  view  of  the  &at  some  of  his  half- 
bro  there  were  younger  than  himselt  Presumably  he 
loved  him  because  he  was  the  eon  of  his  favourite 
wife.  He  made  him  "  a  long  garment  witii  sleeves  " 
(mg.).  Such  a  tonio  was  not  worn  by  people  who  had 
to  work  (2  S.  13i8  mg.) ;  the  sleevea  wouii  be  in  the 
way,  and  the  length,  reaching  to  the  feet  instead  of 
the  kneen,  lees  oonvenient.  E  oharacteriBtically  ex- 
plains t^e  envy  ss  oooamoned  by  Josoph^s  two  dreams 
(the  duplication  indicating  the  oertaiuty  and  speed  of 
aooompliflhment,  4I32),  whioh  he  could  not  keep  to 
himself.  The  eeoond,  foretelling  that  £B.ther  and  mother 
wiU  bow  down,  brings  him  reproof  from  Jaoob,  who, 
however,  like  Mary  (Lk.  219,51),  ponden  the  omen  in 
his  heart  Obserre  that  Jaoob  is  here  represented  as 
practising  agriculture  (c/.  2612). 

12-17.  Some  assign  to  J ;  more  probably  it  belongs 
to  J  at^  E.  To  J  13,  13a,  14& ;  to  E  13&,  14a  may  be 
allotted.  15-17  may  belong  to  ^tiier.  Shediem  has 
fine  pasturage,  Dot^  (p'80,  2  E.  613-13  *)>  16  miles 
N.  of  It,  stm  finer. 

18-30.  To  J  we  may  assicn  16&  ("  and  before," 
eto>)i  21  (sabstitating  "Jada("''  for  "Reuben"), 


2%  35.  27.  28  ("and  sold"  to  "sQv^"),  to  B  xaii» 
i^,  32,  24,  28  ("  And  l^ere  .  .  .  pit,"  "  And  ^ey 
.  .  .  Egypt 2^  Aooording  to  J  tiie  brotiiers,  seeing 
Joae^  coming,  oonspre  to  murder  him.  Judsh 
dissnades  them  from  actual  murder.  When  Joseph 
anives,  strip  off  his  hated  coat  WhOe  at  food, 
thev  see  approaching  an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  travelling 
to  f^ypt  with  gums  (used  for  nnbalming).  Judah 
urges  the  tie  of  brotherhood  and  tite  more  profitable 
course  of  selling  him  for  a  slave  than  killing  nim,  and 
tiien  oovering  the  blood  to  stifie  its  cry  for  vengeance 
(4x0*).  80  they  sen  Josedi  to  the  IshmaelileB  for 
twwty  shekels,  and  the  Ishmadites  take  him  to 
Egypt.  Aoooi^ng  to  E,  the  brothers,  seeing  Joseph 
in  the  distanoe,  j&t  to  murder  him  and  osst  nim  into 
a  jAt,  and  ascribe  his  death  to  a  wild  beast,  thm  they 
will  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams.  Beabeo 
proposes  that  thc^  should  put  him  in  a  pit  and  leave 
nim  to  die,  to  avon  the  risk  they  will  moor  by  shedding 
Uood,  intending  to  return  when  his  lootheis  had  kSL 
and  to  rescue  him.  So  Jose^  was  put  into  the  10 
[and  the  brothen  abandoned  him  to  his  bta  After 
their  departure]  Midianite  merohsnte  pass  by,  discover 
JoeejA,lift  him  out  of  the  pit  and  take  him  to  Egypt, 
where  they  sell  him  to  Potiphar,  ( 36).  Reuben  returns 
tlwt  he  may  rescue  Joseph,  only  to  find  him  gone,  and 
then  goes  baok  to  his  broUiers  with  a  despairing  ory. 
Observe  tiiat  this  representation  of  Josei^i  as  kid* 
naroed  rather  than  sold  by  his  brotheis  is  oonfirmod 
hy  4O15,  "  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews." 

81-86.  The  analysis  is  uncertain.  According  to  oda 
narrative,  the  brothers  seem  to  have  sent  Jos^k'a 
coat  to  Jaoob,  after  dipping  it  in  goat's  Uood,  aooofOing 
to  the  other  to  have  brought  the  coat  to  turn  as  ft 
was ;  hut  posribly,  aooording  to  one,  they  brouf^t  tlie 
stained  coat,  according  to  the  oth^  sent  the  nnstained. 
On  34  see  p.  llOl  36  oondudes  E's  narrative ;  the 
Hidisnites  sold  Josei^  into  Egypt  to  Poti^iar.  If  the 
text  were  a  unity  "  the  Midianites  "  would  have  been 
"  the  Ishmaelites  "  (28).  The  Ishmaelites  an  mea- 
tioind  as  sdling  him  in  39i.  Potiphar  probably  npro- 
sents  the  Egyptian  PoieoAfS,"  He  whcnn  the  suD^gd 
gives."  He  was  a  eonncn  (not  "  oflSow  "  as  RT),  and 
chief  of  the  court  cooks  or  butchers.  They  aeein  to 
have  become  the  royal  bodyguard. 

XXXVm.  Jndah  and  Tamar,^The  souioe  is  J,  bat 
not  the  same  stratum  as  that  to  which  the  Joseph 
story  belongs.  There  is  not  room  for  the  events 
either  before  or  after  the  OTCnte  of  37,  nor  does  the 
Jose^  narrative  suggest  that  Judah  left  his  brothers 
and  lived  t^e  Independent  life  here  desoribed.  Tho 
cbronolo|^  is  quite  inoonsisteot  with  tiie  view  that 
Oenesis  is  a  unity.  Judah  was  roughly  about  twenty 
when  Josei^  at  the  age  at  least  m  seventeen  (373), 
went  into  Egypt.  The  interval  between  t^t  event 
aiid  tAe  journey  of  Jaoob  into  Egypt  was  not  more 
than  twmty-two  yean,  V^tiiin  that  period  the  wfaole 
d  the  events  of  this  diapter  have  been  orowded ; 
moreover,  Perez  has  two  sons  by  its  dose  (40i2).  To 
a  certain  extent  the  chapter  oontains  tribal  history. 
Judah  at  first  consisted  01  t^e  dans  of  Er,  Ovian,  aAd 
Shelah,  half-Hebrew,  half-Canaanite.  The  two  former 
largdy  died  out ;  later,  by  a  further  fusion  with 
Canaanites,  tiM  olans  of  Ferea  and  Zerah  ansa  It  is 
(Hobably  true  tiiat  Jndali  had  a  laigB  Ganaaaita 
dement^  and  certainly  till  the  time  of  David  its  tms 
with  luael  were  very  loose.  Tamar,  however,  ia 
hardly  the  name  of  a  dan.  She  is  the  clan-mother, 
whose  desperate  device  for  securing  posterity  for  bar 
first  hosbwd  would  be  oelebi|^e(^^^^|^^soeDdanta 


wbon  ndstenoe  it  made  poeeible,  aa  the  OTCo  mora 
daatio  meanine  of  Lot'e  daoghtets  were  celebrated 
by  Hoab  and  Aminoa  (I930-38*).  To  ua  tiie  wluile 
stoiy  is  extremely  repujaive,  but  it  is  a  miatakfl  to 
impute  our  Btanoards  to  tbe  oariy  HebiewB.  It  is 
mirfroiDK  that  Tamar  laya  the  trap  for  Judah  rather 
than  Sbfuh,  to  whom  she  had  a  ngbb  Par^  it  would 
be  to  brug  home  to  Judah  hk' malt  in  withholding 
Sielah  from  her  (38a6),  partly  to  Geoute  Bona  from  Uie 
tribal  {oontaiD  head.  Judah  was  naturally  ohary  of 
inldng  his  last  son  with  a  woman  who,  aa  he  would 
think,  had  proved  btal  to  his  two  brothers  {cf.  Sarah 
and  her  seven  husbands  in  Tobit  iiL  8).  On  the 
leriiate  marriage,  see  p.  109.  13ie  ofiming  of  suoh 
a  marriage  was  leoktnied  to  the  dead  man,  benoe 
Oaan's  OTasi<m  <rf  hii  duty. 

XXXIX.  Joseph  R^li  Ob  Master's  Wife,  and  ta  Im- 
Hfsoned  00  her  False  AeeosaUoiL^ThiB  section  is  from 
J  with  toaohes  from  K  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
"  Poti^iar  .  .  .  guard  "  ii  an  insertion  mi.  J  repre- 
■ents  Joseph  as  sold  to  an  unnamed  Egyptian;  the 
gOTHnor  m  tiie  prison  is  also  unnamed.  Aooording  to 
E,  Joseph  is  sola  to  Potidiar  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  attend!,  not  as  himself  a  pitaimer,  but  aa  Fotiphar'a 
■laTe  4I13),  to  the  ofBcen  wbo  are  in  ooatody  in 
the  boose.  CSeariy,  Joen>h's  nustress  oannot  have 
been  tiie  wife  of  Potifdiar  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
entrusts  him  with  the  servioe  of  Pharaoh's  omoeis  (40^). 
The  identifloation  is  made  in  3d  to  harmonise  the  two 
aeoounta.  "Die  story  haa  a  striking  Egyptian  paraDd 
Id  The  TtOe  Ae  Two  BroUun,  The  ytninger  brother, 
tempted  by  w  elder  toother'a  wife,  wrathrully  rejects 
her  piDpoaab  in  affection  for  his  brother  and  horror 
at  her  wickedness.  Securing  his  silenoe,  the  wife 
aecosee  him  to  her  hnsbaod,  confirming  her  tale  by 
wounds  ehe  haa  made  on  her  body.  The  husband  goea 
oat  to  kin  his  brotiier,  bn^  reoeiving  proof  of  his 
ioDoceDoe^  Idlk  hii  wife.  A  Grecdc  paraJla  is  Uie  lore 
of  Fbndra  Ibe  wife  oi  Theeens  for  Hippohrtos.  her 
husband's  son,  and  several  other  peoples  nave  similar 
atotiea. 

XL.  Joe^  Intatwete  their  Drstmi  to  Fluraoh's 
Two  IminlBOiMd  Offieers. — This  chapter  is  from  E, 
wiUi  haimcmistio  additiotw  and  touches  from  J  {$b,  5b, 
156).  The  two  officers  are  in  custody,  till  tJieir  case 
is  decided,  in  the  captain's  hooee  (not  in  the  jnison  or 
Boand  E^iaae  as  30  states).  JosejAi  waits  oa  Uiem, 
not  aa  a  prboner  but  as  the  captain's  slave.  Thar 
attach  great  importance  to  dreams,  and  witii  theu 
f*ie>  h»ngipg  in  the  balance,  are  troubled  that  thev 
can  ooneutt  no  intei|>reter.  Joseph  niouHly  renuDtu 
them  that  interpretatMns  belobg  to  God,  and  interprets 
their  dreamy  nghUy  as  the  sequel  proves.  Observe 
the  TOTi^^**^  dsifamation  of  FaleetitiB  aa  at  that  date 
"  the  had  of  the  E^mn." 

17.  bakemeato:  pastir. — 19.  Joseph  oses  the  same 
phrase,  "  lift  up  thine  bead,"  as  to  the  butler,  and 
with  ^0  sense  tliat  he  was  to  be  beheaded.  His  body 
was  thm  to  be  impaled  and  ezpoeed  for  the  birds  to 
est  In  hii  dream,  with  the  pualysiB  which  is  ofteo 
so  affoniriiu  in  dreams,  he  had  been  unable  to  hinder 
the  Utda  from  pecking  the  pastry,  nor  would  he  be 
able  to  keep  them  from  devouring  nb  body,  a  gruesome 
pnepeot  to  an  Smtian,  who  took  suoh  pains  to  pre- 
■erve  ft  after  deattt  fmn  decay.  His  honor  would  be 
Hke  t3»  hanot  el  Hindoos  at  being  hkivn  frcon  tSto 
pms. 

XLL  JoMpb  IntMpnd  Runoh'i  Otmbs  and  b 
Kada  nemf  of  Thb  b  mainly  from  ^1-48  . 

apart  from  xst^  and  periians  g&  entiiely  ao.  Bnt  J 
haa  been  used  aa  weO  in  the  kter  parU  ub  not  worth 


while  to  attempt  analysis  since  the  two  narratives 
most  have  been  doeely  paraUeL   46a  betongs  to  P. 

The  two  dreams  are  modelled  on  the  same  lines,  and 
mean  the  same  thing  {cf.  375-11  and  Peters  triple 
vision,  Aa  IO16) ;  the  second  is  more  bizarre  than  ute 
first,  for  cows  do  at  least  eat,  if  not  each  other.  Cattle 
were  need  in  agriculture,  benoe  choir  symbolie  filsess. 
Ail  the  magicians  are  called  that  Joseph's  auooess  may 
stand  out  against  the  background  of  their  failure. 
The  narrative,  which  b  rather  diffuse,  for  the  moet  part 
needs  no  comment, 

9.  my  tantts:  either  against  Pharaoh,  which  excited 
tlie  king's  anger,  or  his  rorgetfulneBB  of  Joseph  (4O23). 
— 48.  mg.  Abfeeh:  probably  an  Egyptian  word; 
the  meaning  is  very  unoeitain,  pertiaps  a  summons 
to  "Attention I" — 46.  Zaphmath-paneah :  another 
Egyptian  ezpreasion  of  very  uncertain  meaning.  That 
most  generally  accepted  is  "  The  god  speaks  and  be 
lives." — Asenath:  perhap  "belonging  to  Neith  "  (a 
goddess). — On:  Hetiopoba,  7  nules  NE.  (d  Cairo,  the 
chief  seat  of  worship  ot  Ba  the  ron-god.  It  contained 
a  college  for  priests,  and  the  high  priest  was  a  dignitary 
of  exaited  position  in  Egypt.-— 61.  If  Joseph  w^ 
seventeen  when  sold,  thirty  when  be  stood  before 
Pharaoh,  thirty-niDO  iriien  he  dbokised  hb  identic, 
he  had  been  twenty  years  in  E^ypt  without  tzoabUng 
to  let  his  faUier  know  that  he  was  aUve. 

XUL  Joseph's  Bnthen  Oome  to  Hnrpt  to  Boy  Cora, 
and  Uowttttngb  EDOomtar  Josqth.— Tm  greater  part 
b  taken  from  E,  but  2,  46,  5»  7r  9^110^  is,  37,  aSab, 
38  may  be  aarigiied  to  J.  tnatment  aeoraded  to 
the  brothers  was  not  bee  than  they  deeerved,  and 
Joeeph  meant  to  poiuah  them.  Bui  he  meant  iJso 
to  test  them  and  see  if  ttiey  had  beoome  better  mso. 
Presumably  he  int«ided  all  along  to  disclose  his  idra- 
tity,  for  there  was  tus  father  to  be  considered,  bat  to 
have  done  it  at  onoe  would  have  made  it  impoMibk'  to 
find  out  tlw  real  character  of  hb  brotiien.  Heooe  he 
xaoka  tliem  with  suspense,  treats  them  now  harshly, 
now  generously,  holds  flmdy  to  hb  predetermined  line 
of  ccmduot  though  it  costs  him  a  hard  stmgrie  with 
his  affections,  and  at  last^b  oonvinced  that  bve  and 
fomvenesB  may  have  free  bourse. 

The  brothers  oome  down  at  Jaoob'a  b^eat,  and  fulfil 
Joseph's  dreams  by  proetiating  themselves  before  him, 
aa  be  pemonally  selb  the  com.  He  reoogniaes  them, 
and  charges  Uiem  with  bein^  spies,  bent  on  disoovering 
the  weak  ^aoea  in  the  fortified  and  jealously-guanlea 
frontier.  They  meet  this  witii  the  stotement  that 
they  are  all  sons  of  one  man,  therefore  the  rather  large 
number  in  which  they  have  oroeeed  the  frontier  is  due 
to  kinship,  not  to  politdoal  or  military  combination. 
They  go  mto  detail,  and  Uius  not  only  tell  Joaasb  that 
he  b  (bad  bat  that  tiiey  have  a  yonngw  brother,  whioh 
efvas  Joe^ih  the  opportonity  on  which  the  futore 
development  hinges.  (According  to  J  the  statement 
M  not  volunteered  but  secured  m  anewer  to  hb  own 
inquiiy.)  Beiterating  his  charge,  he  proposes  that 
nine  shall  be  detained  and  one  sent  to  bnng  Benjamin, 
but  after  three  days'  suspense  in  onstody  he  allows 
nine  to  take  back  com  and 'one  to  be  detained.  The 
brothofl  own  among  themaeWea  the  justioe  of  the 
retribution  for  tlieir  callous  deafness  to  Joseph's 
anguished  plea,  and  Reuben  reminds  them  how  he 
bad  vainly  counselled  them  against  harming  him. 
(They  had  taken  the  advioe  he  sotoally  gave,  but  hb 
real  intention  had  been  frustrated.)  Joeeph  now 
kama,  for  tite  fltst  time,  of  Beuben's  intarveDtkm. 
aoi  oannot  omtrol  hb  foedings;  still  he  rteeb  himself 
to  carry  oat  hb  idaii.  and  pamng  over  Beaben,  adeols 
Simem  and  Innas  hun  aa  a  hoatoga  llwir  monsj  b 
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Sit  Into  their  uA»  with  ttie  oon,  and  ^rovkioiiB  for 
e  ^niiney  an  ^ven  than,  so  ttiat  tiieu*  eacto  need 
not  be  opened  till  they  reaoh  home.  So  it  fell  out 
aooordii^  to  E  ^35),  but  aooording  to  J  first  one  (2?!) 
then  all  (432 1)  aiBooTered  it  at  the  lodging-plaoe.  On 
their  arriTal,  they  report  to  Jaoob,  vho  repuee  that  they 
have  bereaved  hun  of  two  bodb  and  want  to  take  away 
a  third,  to  whioh  Reuben  tepliee  that  his  own  two  sona 
shaU  be  forfeit  if  Benjamin  does  not  return.  Thev 
wifdi  to  take  him  at  oooe  that  Simeon  may  be  reieaseo. 
38  belongs  rather  to  the  next  ohapter. 

XUn.  The  Brothers  Retam  to  lEgypt  with  Bwjuuln. 
— It  is  generally  held  that  this  ohapter  is  from  J  except 
for  the  referenoM  to  Simeon  in  14  and  23b.  Aooording 
to  J,  Simeon  seems  to  have  played  no  special  part, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  oi^enoy  for  return  as  in  E ; 
(he  dismiaiKm  as  to  Bmjamin  is  poetptmed  tiU  the 
com  is  spent.  4238  peiiiaps  originally  stood  after  433. 
In  the  ooDTersation  Judafa  takee  Uie  part  taken  by 
Boo  ben  in  E  (as  in  the  diaoosston  as  to  the  killiDg  ot 
Joae^),  and  we  learn  that  Joee|^  had  asoertained 
Benjamin's  ezistenoe  by  inquiry.  Arrived  in  Egypt, 
(hey  are  taken  into  Joseph  s  boose  for  dinner,  amoe 
(hoy  have  brongbt  Benjamin  and  oleazed  their  ohar- 
aeten.  But  they  siupeot  that  Joeei^i  intenda  to 
aoonee  Hbaax  of  theft  and  seize  them  for  slavea.  Th^ 

Et  themselves  right  with  the  steward,  who  bids  (hem 
at  peeoe.  On  JoBe{di'a  return  for  dinner,  they 
prostrate  themeelves  onoe  more,  and  give  him  the 
present  sent  by  Jacob.  The  aight  of  Benjamin  ovez^ 
powem  him,  ud  he  retires  to  weep.  Mastetiog  his 
emotion  he  retams  to  tiiem.  Joeeph  eata  by  himself, 
the  EerP*'''"^  and  the  brothers  alao  in  aeparate  groups, 
sinoe  we  Egyptians  could  not  eat  with  Hebrews  withoat 
violating  their  religious  eorupleB  (4634).  To  their 
«BtoiiiBhment»  the  tnothera  were  aeated  aooording  to 
their  age.  How,  thev  would  ask,  oonld  the  governor 
arrange  it  so  aoouratefy  T  And  while  all  wore  honoured 
«it^  tit-bita  from  hia  table,  Benjamin's  portion  was 
five  times  as  mooh  as  any  of  theirs. 

14.  El  Shaddal  (mg,)  ooonrs  nowhere  dse  in  JE,  U 
is  oharaoteristia  of  P,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
tedaotor  here. 

XIJT.  Benjunln  k  AMOsad  ot  Stealing  JoM^Vn 
SUfW  dtp,  and  Jodah  Pleads  wltii  Joseph  to  PonMi 
Urn  lasiMd  of  BoiJamliL— The  oamtave  is  from  J. 
JoBB^  amages  this  final  (est  that  he  may  be  fol^ 
annred  as  to  the  (me  dim«ltion  of  the  brothers. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  akiBoIly  nlamwd  to  prolong 
thedr  suspense,  swing  them  to  ana  fro  between  hope 
and  dflepeir,  and  harrow  them  in  their  tendereet  feel- 
ings. Thm  have  oome  safely  through  a  rather  perilous 
■ttaation,  Smeon  has  been  restored  to  them,  tho  trouble 
about  (he  num^tdeaied  away,  Benjamin  is  salely  on  (he 
road  lor  home,  the  Vloeroy  finally,  it  seems,  oonvinoed 
of  their  honeety  and  friendly  in  his  attitude,  Bnt  th^ 
have  not  left  the  dty  for  behind  when  the  steward 
overtakes  them,  and  confronts  them  with  a  new  and 
horrible  oomi^kutaon :  they  have  stolen  Jo8e|ih'8  onp, 
luB  drinking  oup^  bat  also  used  for  divination.  In- 
dignantly repnmatii^  such  an  abuse  of  hospitality, 
appealing  to  theb  return  of  the  money,  they  offra, 
oonsoioue  of  their  innocence,  to  accept  death  for  the 
culprit  and  alaverv  for  the  rest.  The  steward  re|dies 
that  it  aball  be  slavery  for  the  culprit,  freedom  for 
the  others.  He  tmows  where  the  cup  is,  for  he  haa 
bidden  and  therefore  leaves  Benjamin's  ssck  till 
itta  last.  Sack  after  sack  is  opened  and  searched, 
time  after  time,  with  no  result,  -wiah  the  siarita  of 
the  Inolhen  rise.  Then,  when  it  eeems  as  if  their 
innoWDoe  was  to  be  estabhabed,  for  one  mxk  alone 
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remains,  and  that  Bmjamin'a,  they  are  nddei^ 
plunged  hito  the  Uaokeat  despair.  It  oottld  not  be 
worse :  Benjamin  was  the  most  favoared  of  Joe^k'a 
gueets,  and  JaooVa  happineee,  perhaps  hia  life,  luinK 
on  hia  return.  Not  eiooepting  the  freedom  promiaea 
(10)  (for  how  could  they  go  back  without  Benjamin  T), 
they  all  return,  and  Judiah  offen,  not  now  ^(  toe 
culprit  shall  die,  for  it  is  Benjamin,  and  the  rest  be 
slaves,  but  that  Benjamin  shall  be  a  slave  and  th^ 
forfeit  the  liberty  i^edged  to  them.  Joseph  reaffirm* 
the  steward's  oonditions  (10).  Not  that  he  desired 
to  keep  Benjamin  and  disnuaa  the  others  (it  would 
have  been  unfiiial  to  infliot  this  boreavemeot  on  JaoobL 
but  to  ascertain  their  response  to  this  demand.  I( 
comes  in  a  idea  from  Judah,  unequalled  in  the  OT 
for  its  blenmng  of  skilled  presentation  of  the  oaa^ 
pathos,  persuaafrenflBB,  and  rfoqneooe,  culminating  with 
(he  noble  o^  to  lemain  as  a  slave  in  Benjsmin** 

Elaoe,  that  his  father  ma^  be  spared  the  agony  ot 
eing  Roohel's  only  surviving  son. 
6.  Ttut  it  ia  a  divining  oup  adds  the  guilt  of  aaorilege 
uid  the  peril  of  meddling  with  the  uncanny.  Whether 
Joaeph  really  used  it  in  divination  {cf.  13)  or  merely 
heightoied  uieir  twror  by  claiming  to  do  ao  is 
elear.— SO.  iiltttleOBe:  hi462xheisa(taie(ime^iier 
ten  sons,  and  assuming  (bat  Jose^di  had  beeo 
tweoty-two  years  in  I^ypt  (372,  4146,53,  456)  and 
that  Benjamm  was  bom  before  Josejrfi  waa  aold,  he 
must  have  been  more  than  twraty-two.  The  difficulty 
IB  greatly  mitigated  if  F's  chroDolocy  is  set  aside^  ana. 
J  may  have  regarded  Benjamin  as  oom  after  the  safe 
of  Joseph. — 80.  Bead  mg. 

XLV.  Joseph  DIsoloBea  Ms  Identity  and  Sands  for 
Jacob. — J  and  E  are  here  olosely  united,  E  being  the 
kadinf^  source.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
analysis.  Profoundly  moved  by  Judah's  noble  plea, 
Joseph  can  no  longer  mystify  Iub  brothers,  or  repreea 
his  longing  to  reveal  bis  identity.  But  this  aelf- 
disolosure  is  too  hitjmate,  too  sacred,  to  be  made 
while  others  an  presentw  When  they  have  obeyed  hia 
Older  to  depart,  he  bursts  into  unoontrolled  weeping, 
and  then,  to  the  consternation  of  the  brothera,  dectana 
that  he  is  Joseph.  In  a  fine  and  reassuring  epeeoh 
he  bids  them  not  be  troubled,  for  God's  hand  was  in  it 
all,  to  save  them  in  the  famine.  Then  he  teb  them 
to  return,  inform  Jacob,  and  invite  faim  to  oome  wxUi 
all  hia  iamily  and  poosessionB.  This  invitation  ma 
endorsed  by  Pharaon  in  moat  cordial  and  generoua 
terms.  So  they  go  with  handsome  presenta  for  them* 
selves  and  their  father.  The  news  is  too  good  for 
Jaoob  to  believe  it  till  he  sees  the  waggons  Josefrii  has 
sent,  and  then  he  is  reassured,  happy  that  he  will  see 
hia  iong-kwt  son  before  hia  death.  It  is  aasumed  in 
6O17  wat  Jaoob  laamt  of  (he  wrong  Joa^  had 
BU^red  from  his  brolheia. 

10.  CkHfaen:  a  fartile  district  E.  of  the  Delta  and 
near  the  frontier,  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Wady 
Tnmilat.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  J. — 346.  Do  not 
dispute  about  the  apportionment  of  blame  for  your 
treatment  of  me,— a£  Us  heart  fainted:  bis  mind 
was  too  numb  to  grasp  it. 

XLVL  1-XLVn.  12.  Jaoob  and  Us  DaseeadanlB  Go 
down  Into  Bgypt  and  Settle  In  Oash«i.--The  list  in 
46ft-37  with  the  introductory  verses  6f.  is  from  P,  as 
are  475,60,7-11.  The  rest  is  JE.  To  E  belong  46i-$ 
(in  the  main)  and  perhaps  47i3,  the  reet  to  J.  Jacob 
visita  the  aanctuary  at  Beershebo,  where  he  has  a 
vision  dispelling  the  fears  which  he  naturally  foek  at. 
leaving  ha  native  land  and  aettling  in  Egypt  ao  1^ 
in  life.  He  wiD  not  leave  his  faOier's  God  behind 
him;  He  win  90  vfth  hfan  and  li{ing  UmJiwdc  in  tlia 
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gn«t  nation  tiist  will  B^ing  bom  him,  though  he 
himielf  wiU  die  in  ESTP^  &nd  the  dearly-loved  Joseph 
will  okMe  his  eyes.  The  oataJcwue  inserted  from  P 
lUHB  critical  and  material  pcobtems,  vhioh  must  be 
owed  over  herei.  AoooiAng  to  J's  story  it  looks  as 
n  Fhanoh  bad  no  knowledge  about  Joaeidi's  &mily 
tOl  ttiey  were  aotoaJly  in  Efnptw  Joseph  is  obvioaaly 
iozkma  that  they  should  oe  permitted  to  live  in 
Goebeo,  perh^M  because  it  was  near  the  fron^r,  so 
that  they  oould  more  easily  leave  the  oountry  if  they 
nhed,  and  also  that  they  might  retain  their  dis- 
tioetiTe  nationality.  He  is  appaimtly  doubtful  of  the 
■  kSng*!  permisBioiij  for  the  frontier  was  vulnerable  in 
tfast  <^Btrict»  and  foieignera  might  prove  dangerous. 
So  be  oarefiilly  instmots  his  brothers  to  ask  permission 
to  remain  in  Goshen,  whither  they  had  oome  driven 
by  Isck  of  pasture  in  Canaan  (no  referenoe  ia  made 
to  the  invitation  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh  reoorded  in 
£).  Their  request  is  aU  the  more  plausible  tiiat 
•  ihqiheids  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
.  Atnld,  tiienfore,  not  Uve  in  their  midst^  We  have 
DO  eridsnoe  for  tiiin,  ttiough  oowherdi  and  ■wineberds 
were  despised  by  the  Egyptians.  All  went  welL 
Phtiaoh  gave  permission,  and  even  offered  to  take 
■sy  who  were  specially  oompetent  into  his  serviock 
Jacob's  introduction  to  Phaiaoh  is  ihea  inserted  from 
P,  with  its  pathetio  summary  of  his  career ;  his  davs 
both  few  (130  yean)  and  evil,  k>ng  exile,  hard  lim, 
Qte  deotii  tA  Baohd,  Via  bittOTness  of  Joee^^'s  loss, 
pBM  berfore  im  mind. 

XLVn.  ft  Hhe  hSX  has  here  a  more  original  text, 
whote  disorepancaes  are  smoottied  out  in  MT.  See  the 
braer  commentaries. 

ZLVXL  l»-26.  JoMph  Takes  AdTantage  of  the 
hataie  to  Seeim  for  the  Crown  the  Hoiey,  the  Oattfab 
■i  Lands  of  the  Egyptians.— If  this  belong  to  one 
«f  die  main  dooumente,  J  is  the  most  probable.  But  it 
ouy  be  an  independent  pieoe.  It  is  an  letiologioal  story 
(p.  134).  The  system  {>f  land  tenure  in  Egypt  must  have 
HTuok  the  Hebrews  as  strange  ;  they  aooounted  for  it 
io  this  way.  The  system  u  not  attested  in  the  in- 
•emitions,  but  there  is  oonfirmatory  evidence,  and  it 
inbably  existed  much  as  repiesented.  Apparently  the 
erwto  described  bdong  to  the  closing  years  en  the 
bmiae,  for  the  dbtribution  of  seed  was  of  no  avail 
tin  the  seven  years  of  famine  were  drawing  to  an  end 
(466).  The  money  presumably  lasted  for  about  five 
ran,  the  cattle  paid  for  com  in  the  sixth,  in  the 
■Bnnth  year  they  sold  their  land  and  became  serfa,  on 
tbetr  own  saggestion,  the  need  was  so  desperate.  The 
[■)(•(•  were  ezonpt  beoanse  Phuaoh  Bupported  Uxtn, 
10  they  had  do  need  to  sell  thdr  lands.  Josei*  allows 
tbepeo}^  to  farm  Uieir  lands  on  a  30  per  omt.  rental. 

21.  Bead  wiUi  VSS  (mg.),  "  he  made  bondmeo  of 
tJwB,  from,"  etc 

nvn.  a7-XLVnL  22.  Jaoob  Extracts  an  Oath  that 
'Mph  win  Bury  him  in  Canaan,  and  Uessas  Epbralm 
nd  Kanasieh.— 4732f.,  4S3-6  belong  to  P.  To  J 
(739-31  may  be  assigned.  48if.,8-23  waa  formerly 
attributed  to  E,  recent  critics  assign  it  to  JE.  The 
msljTO  is  somewhat  as  follows:  E,  48i,2a,8,9a,io6,iif., 
(from  "  In  thee  "),  zif.  J,  4826,96,100,1  si, 
_i7-i9taoa  (to  "  day  ").  The  origin  of  7  is  imcertain, 
oat  of  pUoe  here.  It  may  have  led  up  to  a  request 
nr  boiisl  in  Baohd's  tomb,  whioh  had  to  be  sumnessed 
u  it  wsa  in  oonflkit  with  P's  statement  that  he  was 
nnied  fai  Machpelah  (6O13).  But  if  so,  the  tomb 
would  hardly  have  been  called  Bachel's  sepulchre 
(1  8.  IO3)  but  Jacob's.  From  50;,  however,  it  would 
Mem  Uiai  J  represented  Jacob  as  buried  in  a  grave  he 
M  himself  digged,  rather  Hum  in  the  fiuni^  graTOh 


The  blessing  of  E|diraim  and  Hanasseh  explains  how 
it  is  that  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  ranked  as  two  inde- 
pendent tribes ;  Jacob  had  adopted  Uiem  by  the  cere- 
mony of  tiding  them  between  his  knees  (12);  also 
why  Ephraim  the  younger  was  a  migiitier  tribe  tfaan 
Haiiasseh  tiie  firstbom. 
XLVn.  20.  Cf.  242*. 

XLVIIL  7.  Cf.  35i6-ao»— by  me:  read  mg.~~S. 
Here  Jaoob  can  see,  whereas  in  loa  he  is  blind,  like 
Isaac.  In  this  story  Jaoob  seems  not  to  have  aem 
them  previously,  so  his  death  happened  soon  after 
luB  arrival  in  £g]>l>t — 22.  cf.  mg.  The  reference  bt  to 
Shechem,  where  Soaefh  was  buried  (Jos.  2432).  We 
have  no  other  aoooont  of  any  sodi  oaptore  hy  Jaoob, 
■wbo  is  nowhere  represented  as  a  warrior,  ^mower 
^e  passage  im^es  that  Jaoob  had  distributed  their 
territoiT  to  aU  we  tribes. 

XLIX.  1-2S.  TlM  Blwwlng  of  Jacob.— This  poem  had 
an  independent  origin,  bat  if  it  was  inoorpoiated  in 
one  of  the  main  doouinents  it  would  be  in  J.  It  ia 
not  a  mere  ooUeofekm  (rf  <niginaltf  totdatod  nttetanoos 
en  the  tribes,  but  was  from  the  nm  pot  in  the  tips  of 
Jacob,  though  expansionB  and  alterationB  have,  no 
doubt,  taken  plaoe.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is 
not  the  utterance  of  Jaoob  himaolt  It  would  be 
inexidioable  that  his  vision  should  fix  just  on  the  period 
here  covered.  The  ojnseBBion  of  Egy^  the  Exodns, 
ttM  wandering  an  all  paawd  over,  ttuagh  they  lay 
Dearer  to  Jaoob'e  day*  and  wne  momentooi  in  diaz^ 
aoter.  And  beyond  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon 
the  author's  vision  does  not  ratue.  Why  should  Jaoob, 
who  can  see  the  period  of  the  Juages  and  eariy  monanhy, 
see  only  this,  eepeoiaUy  as  he  claims  to  forvteU  what 
is  to  happen  "  in  the  Utter  days  "  f  The  period  1b  so 
restriotea  because  it  is  that  in  which  Hba  poem  giew 
up.  Ak>Dg  wit^  the  Song  of  Deborah  it  Is  our  most 
important  source  for  the  history  of  the  tribes  aftn 
the  settlement  in  Canaan.  It  is  certainly  older  than 
the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt.  33).  It  re^eeeuts  difierent 
periods  and  stages  of  devriopmmt.  But  in  the  main 
it  is  quite  eaily.  Some  dements  in  it  are  as  late  as 
t^e  reign  of  David,  but  nothing  need  be  later.  It 
presmts  several  difficulties  for  which  the  larger  00m- 
mentaries  most  be  oonsulted.  It  should  be  compared 
with  the  Blessing  of  Hoses  and  the  Song  of  Deborah. 
Plays  on  the  names  of  the  tribes  are  frequent,  and  the 
remesentation  of  the  tribes  under  uiimal  symbols. 

Bwiben,  as  tjte  eldest,  heads  the  list.  In  &e  fitstbom 
it  was  tiiought  t^t  the  father's  undiluted  vigour  was 
manifest  (No.  Sizl.*).  In  Reuben's  tumultuous  nature 
it  was  in  ezoeaa,  and  maniiested  itself  in  the  tiaoagns- 
non  ot  Ub  fate's  marriage  righta  (3633*),  henoe  he  is 
cursed  with  the  loss  of  pre-eminenoe,  i.e.  the  firstborn's 
privile^^  In  Dt.  33  Reuben  is  on  the  verge  of 
extinction.  Israel  next  denounces  and  ourses  Shneon 
and  Levi  (s-7)  for  their  violence  and  ometty  to  man 
and  beast,  dooming  them  to  dispersion  among  the 
otiier  tribark  It  is  usually  tlunight  thaX  the  reierBnoe 
is  to  3425*.  Both  lost  thnr  trib^  status.  Simeon 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  Dt  33,  and  Levi  became  an 
ecolesiastioal  and  oeased  to  be  a  seonlar  tribe.  The 
transition  was  efieoted  apparently  in  the  pniod  between 
Gen.  49  and  Dt.  33,  where  Levi's  priestly  position  is 
the  subject  of  warm  panegyric  ;  from  an  early  period 
Levites,  as  members  of  Moses'  tribe,  were  preCBned 
for  priestly  functions,  but  only  later  probaUy  organised 
into  a  priestly  caste. 

Judu  (8-12),  the  fourth  Leah  tribe,  in  happy  con- 
trast to  the  three  elder  brothers,  is  praisea  with 
unrestrained  enUiusiasm ;  no  jarring  note  is  struck  in 
the  pttan.  The  historical  baokground^is  Ihctane  of 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  IL. 
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David  or  Solomon,  wben  Jodah  had  tb«  praise  and 
sabmianon  of  the  otbst  tribca,  ud  hb  eaemiea  were 
Ktbdued  (8).   Li  bia  early  days  a  Uod'b  irfie^  be  has 
gone  np  from  hk  prey  to  his  deo  in  the  roolm ;  tbere, 
now  fim-growD,  he  oroaohes,  none  would  dare  rouse 
him.   The  next  verse  is  extremely  difficult,  and  has 
led  to  intermipable  diBoossioiL   Hete  few  words  must 
enffioe.   Jndah  is  to  retain  the  sover^gnty,  and  the 
wand  of  offioe  held  uprif^t  between  his  feet.  The 
next  line  seems  to  name  a  period  whm  this  shall  oease. 
Sbiloh  hu  been  populariy  r^arded  as  a  title  of  the 
Messiah.    Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  VSS  so  explained 
it,  till  that  of  Seb.  Miinster  in  juD.  1531,  nor  does  the 
view  possesB  any  intrin^  posBibUity.   RV  may,  there- 
fore, be  set  aside  without  hesitation.    Leas  improbable 
is  mg.,  "  Till  he  come  to  Shiloh  " ;  still  it  n  highly 
improbable,  for  it  oannot  be  fitted  into  the  histor^t 
Juo&h  having  nothing  to  do  with  Shiloh.   The  LXX  is 
better  {mg.),  but  lees  aooeptable  Uian  the  last  mg., 
"  Till  ho  oome  whose  it  is."   The  point  would  then  be 
that  Judah  was  to  hold  the  sovueignty  till  its  true 
poeeessor,  t.e.  the  Meesii^,  oomes,  and  wen  relinquish 
it  into  his  hands.   This  is  probably  the  best  tiiat  can 
be  done  with  the  text,  though  it  is  opm  to  iAiik>k>gioal 
objeotions.    A  simple  ran^dation  {mOehiHoh)  would 
give  "  Until  his  ruler  oome."   In  either  case  the  passage 
u  {oobably  Messianio,  and  is  for  this  reason  regarded 
as  an  inte^x>lation  by  many,  the  idea  of  Messiah  being 
moob  later.  Hiis  is  repumated  by  Gonkd,  who  says 
in  an  important  paMge,  "  Modem  a^lan  an  <tf  ua 
opinioD  wat  tiie  esdiatoloffy  of  Israel  was  a  ereation 
Of  the  literary  proi^ets,  henoe  they  strike  out  the 
verse  sinoe  it  contradicts  this  fundammtal  oonviotion. 
The  author  of  this  commentary  does  not  share  this 
oonviotion;  he  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
pfopheta  oao  be  undeiBtood  only  on  tiie  assumption 
that  they  found  an  oeohatology  already  in  existenoe, 
took  it  over,  contested  it,  transformed  it.  This  pre- 
ntoiriwUo  eeohatok)gy  is  here  attested. "    He  is  folknrod 
by  Qressmann,  PrMksoh,  and  others.    It  is  argued  in 
favour  of  striking  it  out  that  it  interrupts  the  connexion 
between  9  and  11.   But  this  connexion  is  not  iteelf 
;  infaot,  10  would  link  on  much  better  to  8.  The 
line  prediots  for  the  Messiah  dominion  over  the 
nations.   iiL  deaoribes  the  abanduioe  of  wine  and 
milk  witii  which  Judah  ia  blessed:  the  vines  are  so 
numerons  and  luxuriant  that  the  stems  are  nsed  for 
tethering  animals,  and  the  wine  for  washing  clothes, 
and  tiie  eyes  are  dull  with  heav^  drinking  (hapi^ 
land  1  the  writra  means,  where  dnnk  is  so  ideaitiiul ; 
c/.  for  this  attitude  529*,  Je.  613,  Pa.  104x5,  Bo.  IO19), 
while  the  teeth  are  whitniea  with  milk. 

Zaboloii  (13)  is  situated  on  the  ooast,  and  nabhed 
ap  to  tlie  border  of  Phoeoiaia.  We  do  iK>t  learn  vi  thii 
except  here  and  Dt.  33i9  ;  in  Jg.  617  Asher  oocnpiea 
this  position;  presumably  Zebulun  was  not  able  to 
maintain  its  position  on  the  coast.  Inaehar  (i4£)  is 
described  as  a  bony  ass,  which,  in  sfHte  of  its  strength, 
aaorificed  independence  for  ignoble  peace.  To  Dan 
(i6f.)  two  oraoles  an  devoted.  He  n  to  judge  the 
people  of  hia  own  tribe,  «.«.  ipftinW"  hie  independence 
alongside  of  the  other  tribes.  He  is  also  oompand  to 
the  oOTBstee,  or  homed  snake,  small  but  very  venomous, 
which  snaps  at  the  horse's  heels  (c/.  Sis)  ukI  unhorses 
the  rider.  Hence  Ban,  while  weak,  may  by  skilful 
guerilla  warfare-  do  what  it  oould  not  do  in  open 
battle.  Gad  {19);  tbe  {days  on  the  tribe's  name  an 
spedidly  notiMaUe  here,  gad  g»dM  y«gQdetma  uxftA* 
ydfUd  dq^.  Gad  is  exposed  to  attacks  by  marauding 
ncnaads  ("troop"  means  raiders),  but  he  will  turn 
upon  and  ponoe  then.   AAir  (ao)  has  a  fertile  land 


(Dt.  3324),  and  ezporta  ddntta  for  monandis ;  Ukm 
of  Htcaiikua  wiU  be  int«ided,  but  also  foreign  monarofaa 
served  1^  Fhaaiucian  ships.  Whether  the  Israelite 
king  also,  depends  on  the  date  of  the  verse.  Uudi  ofl 
is  Btill  exported  £rom  the  district.  The  blessing  of 
NiUilitaB  (21)  is  obscure.  The  laiA  of  oonnexion  be- 
tween 2ia  and  216  is' evident :  aza  may  be  rnidered 
abo  "  Naiditali  is  a  slender  tenlnnth  ;  we  should 
tben  read  in  31&,  "  He  produces  goodly  shoots."  If 
we  take  aio  as  in  RV,  21&  should  read,  "  He  yiekls 
goodly  lambs."   In  neither  ease  is  tjie  meaning  clear. 

To  Joseph  (33-26)  a  glowing,  lengthy  euuigy  is 
devoted,  which  is  often  corrupt  and  incapable  vi. 
translation.  22  is  quite  simple  in  RV,  but  the  text 
and  rendering  are  dubiooa  33  is  important  for  the 
date.  It  is  often  explained  as  referring  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Syrians  againat  the  Northern  Kingdom,  under 
the  dynasties  of  Omri  and  Jehu.  But  aroheiB  suit 
bands  of  raiders  such  as  the  Midianites  better,  and  it 
is  unsuitable  in  bteesinga  on  the  tribes  to  take  Joseph 
as  a  name  for  the  Kkigdom.  Besides,  ttie  inolusioa 
in  J  of  ao  enthusiastio  a  panegyric  on  ^e  Northern 
Kii^gdom  is  very  unlikdy  aiter  the  Disruption.  Tbs 
time  of  the  Judges,  ]^riiaps  that  Gideon,  is  snitablsL 
In  34  we  learn  that  his  bow  remained  strong  and  steady, 
and  the  arms  were  nimble,  ra^dly  disobarging  the 
arrows,  in  a  strength  drawn  from  the  strong  God  of 
Jacob,  through  the  name  {mg.)  of  the  She^erd,  the 
Stone  of  Israel.  244^  is  ratremely  obeoun ;  the  text 
may  be  inouiaUy  oorropU  lion  usually  Yahveh  is 
spoken  of  as  a  Book,  ^e  Stone  of  Israel  may  have 
special  refermoe  to  the  Stone,  Ood's  dwelling  set  up 
at  Bethel  by  Jaoob.  zyii  continues  the  descrqAiiHi  oc 
God  as  the  source  of  strength,  and  effects  the  bansition 
to  the  blessings,  in  the  firat  place  from  the  sky,  rain, 
and  sunshiny  then  abonduit  waters  springing  from 
the  inedtaoBtaUe  subterranean  abyss  ( 13,6-8%  thus 
ensuring  the  fratiUty  of  tiie  land,  finaJly  fortuity  of 
animal  and  hunum  lund.  26a  is  quite  corrupt ;  mg. 
should  be  read  in  36&C,  and  in  26e  for  "sepaiated 
from  "  read  "  oonseorated  among,"  the  point  being 
not  that  Joseph  was  the  royal  tribe,  but  that  it  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  OonquesU  The  other  Baohel  tribe, 
Bmjamlll,  is  depicted  as  a  wariike  tribe,  living 
{dander,  especially  perhaps  of  the  caravans.  The 
precise  meaning  is  not  okar,  whether  morning  and 
evening  alike  he  ta  active  in  lus  pursuit^  or  he  devonia 
the  prey  in  the  morning  but  at  eventide  has  still 
some  left  to  divide,  or  in  the  morning  he  is  still  eating 
what  he  has  taken  the  evening  before,  and  by  evening 
has  fiesfa  booty  to  shara 

1.  the  latter  days:  an  esohatologioal  enoeasiDn,  but 
not  neoenaTiW  so  here ;  it  means  in  the  dutant  fntan. 
—9.  bon^M:  out  the  sinew  of  the  hind-leg  (Jos.  11 
6,9,  2  S.  84). — 14.  sheepfolds:  pertiape  we  should  read 
*^ panniers." — 18.  No  part  of  the  poem;  a  pftons 
ejaculation  by  the  scribe  when  he  is  half-way  through. — 
IBf.  Omit "  out  of  "  in  30  and  read  *'  their  heel "  in  19. 
— 28a  (to  "  unto  them  ")  ia  the  close  of  the  ni— ing ; 
with  "  and  blessed  tbem*'  P  ia  rssumed. 

XUX.  8BM..  18.  Death  aoA  Bnrlal  of  Jaaob^ 
49286-33,  SOist  are  in  the  main  from  P;  6O1-IX  in 
ttie  main  from  J,  The  dying  charge  requires  no 
comment.  The  body  ia  embumed  simply  because 
burial  could  not  be  immediate ;  the  motive  for  the 
Egyptian  practice  was  that  the  body  might  be  pre- 
served for  the  ha  or  doable  to  reanimate  it.  Joseph 
does  not  make  his  request  tax  leave  of  abaeDoe  direst 
to  Pharaoh,  poeeibly  because  as  a  mourner,  he  was 
nnclean,^  hardly  because  absenoe  might  seem  to  v<eal 
some  trutorous  ^9^,  |^^;^^«>te 
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pfDmlHS  to  rwtom  {5).  To  do  his  bther  honour,  an 
munense  company  H  Egyptiana  of  high  rank  aooom- 
panies  the  body.  The  vay  to  Machpeloh  did  not 
pan  £,  of  the  Jordaa,  so  that  if  the  text  of  lol  is 
right,  it  is  possible  that  in  one  tradition  the  tomb 
was  located  on  the  E.  (d  Jordan.  Abel-mizraim  means 
"meadow"  {not  "mourning")  "of  'Egypt."  The 
actual  aooount  of  the  botial  is  not  preeervea  io  J  or  E. 

L.  14-8B.  Jfoseph  BeassniM  Us  Brotbws.  Joseph'i 
Death. — n  belongs  to  J,  15-26  to  £.  The  request 
for  pardon  pat  in  Jacob's  mouth  (17)  is  not  ebewhere 
reoorded.  2c^  soggeeta  ttiat  the  famine  was  over. 
AMOiding  to  P  Jaoob  wm  m  Egypt  seTenteeo  yean 


{4728},  hi  4Si  I  we  leam  that  the  famine  lasted  five  years 
after  hia  arrival  Jose[^  survives  to  see  the  gr^t- 
grandchildren  of  his  younger  son,  bat  the  VSS  read 
"  grandchildren."  Maohir  was  a  power^  Manaasite 
clui ;  bis  children  are  adopted  by  JoaeidL  The  length 
d  Joaei^'s  life,  110  years,  was  r^arded  in  I^CH^ 
ideal  Convinced  that  the  Israelites  will  go  back  to 
Canaan,  he  extraota  an  oath  from  them  to  t^^  his 
boDCfi  with  them,  that  he  may  participate  in  the 
return  and  rest  in  the  promised  land.  So  tie,  too,  was 
embalmed  and  the  body  {daced  in  a  mummy  oaae. 
The  fulfilment  ol  the  pledge  is  reooided  in  Ex.  I319, 
Joa.  2433. 
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"  Thu  aeoond  Book  of  Hosee  "  is  hanUy  "  second  "  to 
any  in  the  OT  for  the  varied  inteieet,  historical  im- 
portance, and  religious  valae  of  ite  oontente.  Its 
material  is  drawn  from  the  three  well-known  Peota- 
teuohal  Bouroee,  J,  E,  and  P,  each  the  result  of  a 
mooesB  inTolTing  more  than  one  aotiior  (pp.  124-130). 
The  onion  of  J  with  E  and  the  mooh  latw  inorapora- 
tion  of  JE  with  P  naturally  left  traoee  of  editorial 
modifications  and  additions,  and  in  ^  legal  passages 
of  J£  a  BoQteronomio  expander  can  oooaaona^  be 
detected.  The  analysis,  though  much  more  difficult 
to  effect  tijan  in  Gen.  because  of  the  many  parallel 
Tazianta,  the  wholesale  displaoements,  and  the  editraial 
expaosionB  and  Imkwe-work,  is  yet.  upon  the  whole 
based  upon  a  sound  structure  of  observation  and 
inference. 

History,  Legend,  ud  Ideal— The  altemative  was 
often,  in  days  gone  by,  crudely  preeeed,  "  Either  le^^nd 
or  hi^ry."  It  is  now  seen  that  most  sorviTing  ancient 
history,  outside  contemporary  inscriptions,  is  in 
legendary  form,  or  at  least  encrusted  with  Iwcod 
(7x4*),  and  yet  may  yield  sure  and  valuable  evufenoe 
as  to  the  past.  At  worst  it  witoeeses  to  the  tastes, 
customs,  ami  beUefe  of  the  far  back  timewhen  the  legends 
were  orally  current.  At  beet  it  enshrines  some  kernel 
of  fact  tha^  would  have  been  lost  but  for  ite  protective 
husk  of  unconsciously  imaginative  form.  The  saga 
or  folk-tale,  if  it  is  to  float  ito  kemd  of  fact  far  down 
the  river  of  time  on  the  waves  of  oral  tradittcu,  irnufc 
contain  few  and  sim^de  elements.  The  elabraation 
of  drtaiU  in  tales  of  long  ago,  is  a  mark  of  Uteir  later 
development.  So  at  first  the  tales  axo  told  ono  by 
one,  and  connecting  links  of  time  and  place  and  name 
are  rare  and  variable.  And  when  the  tales  come  to 
be  lovingly  edited  and  re-edited  as  we  find  them  in 
the  or,  it  is  thdr  oootuitB  and  R^t  that  are  im- 
portant, rather  than  Mbsii  correct  aixangemrat  In 
Older  of  Mme  and  place.  Stories  that  have  *' onaraoter," 
that  ^ed  light  upon  tiie  present  from  the  past,  and, 
above  all,  that  possess  religious  intereet,  must  find 
a  place  aomevhere.  If,  then,  to  reverence  for  God 
and  kin  and  country  we  of  this  age  add  rereronce 
tor  the  very  past  as  it  was,  we  owe  it  to  these  memorials 
ik  an  evwtfiil  pniod  of  the  [we-Christian  age  to  sift 
out  those  that  nave  more  of  fancy,  to  appreciate  in 
them  the  good  that  is  there  instead  of  reading  into 
them  what  we  think  better  but  which  only  came  later, 
and  to  set  them,  as  beet  we  may,  in  their  true  order  and 
their  right  relations, 
f  Many  of  the  stories  deal  with  persons,  and  of  these 
Moaee  stands  out  pre-eminently,  the  mass  and  variety 
matoial  diowing  how  de^  a  mark  he  left  on  hu 
time,  and  reducing  other  figures,  Aaron,  Miriam, 
Jethro,  Hur,  Joshua,  Nadab,  and  Abiho,  to  relative 
insignifioanoe.  His  cradle  in  the  bulrushes  (2i-io) 
preaches  Qod'e  oaie  for  His  own.  His  eariv  champion- 
ship oS  the  oppamed  (2it-i4)  pxavm  us  impnUre 


sympathy.  His  flight  to  UitUan  (215)  betrays  hia 
spintual  anoeetry.  Hie  oourteey  to  women  wina  him 
(2i6-;22)  home  and  wife.  And  so  the  list  might  run 
on.  OUier  etoriee  deal  with  Israel,  or  ite  component 
Mbes.  Their  increase,  raislavement,  and  porseoutioo 
are  told  (I8-22) ;  their  harsher  treatment  (6),  and 
eventful  escape  (1237-ie) ;  their  entry  into  covenant 
at  Sinai  (19  and  14) ;  their  heathesuah  impubes  (32) ; 
tlteir  disputes  (18)  and  complaints  (15x2-177);  aiid 
tiieir  eany  conflicts  (17s- 16), — all  these  come  in. 
Yet  other  etoriee,  though  not  so  many  as  in  Gen.  and 
No.,  are  linked  with  places:  Pithom  and  Raazoses 
(III),  Sinai  and  Horeb  (3iS..  19.  24),  the  springe  (at 
Kadeeh?),  Harah  (I522-23),  Uaaeah  and  Heribah  I 
(I7i-7,  <y.  Uu.  204-«).  &E(u^  are  concerned  direotly 
with  rell^on:  ite  rites — Hazeoth  and  Passover  (IS), 
circumcision  (434-26} ;  ite  Instammeots — the  altan  at 
Rephidim  (I715}  and  Horeb  (244),  the  eacred  rod 
/42*),  and  the  tent  (337-ii.  cf.  26,  eto.,  P) ;  ite 
agents — Moses  and  Joshua  (33ii),  young  men  (243), 
"the  priests"  (1923,24),  the  Levites  (3225^9),  the 
seventy  elders  (249),  and  judges  (I825) ;  G«d's  name 
(3i3ff.,  62ff.)  and  face  (3317-22),  His  signs  and 
wonders  (7-12),  His  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  (132i*), 
and  Hia  angel  (Uipa,  232o,  3234).  Many  of  these 
might  also  be  clasBified  as  stories  of  origins,  e^daining 
how  customs  and  institntions  had  arisen  (p.  134).  In 
all  natveii  later  developments  are  asainwd  to  the 
time  and  place  of  their  first  germs.  For  *^mriftL 
all  Helwew  oodee  of  law  are  oolkoted  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  connected  with  Mosea ;  but  the  diaoovecy 
that  these  are  all  of  later  codification  than  his  time 
most  not  involve  ua  in  the  error  of  doubting  that 
much  of  his  work  as  lawgiver  was  fundament^  and 
that  much  of  the  oonteDts  of  these  oodce  may  go  faadr 
to  him. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  bears  mostly  upon  JB. 
But  though  the  matter  of  P  hae  be^  entirdy  rewritten,  1 
and  in  meet  parte  much  elaborated,  by  the  poei- 
exilic  editors,  they  were  devoid  of  creative  power, 
and  had  to  back  on  existing  tradition  for  their 
groundwork.  So  sometimes  we  may  guess  at  an  old 
traditirai  lying  at  tjie  back  of  P.  Far  exaanple,  then 
is  little  doubt  that  the  account  of  the  oonatiucUon  of  | 
the  sacred  tent  in  JE  has  been  saciifioed  for  that  of 
P.  And  the  very  artificiality  tiieir  system  may 
have  led  these  writers  to  preserve  crude  elemeote, 
like  the  feats  of  the  magicianB,  which  would  have  been 
dropped  by  such  a  writer  as  J.  Bat  the  cardinal 
feature  of  P  is  the  habit  of  reading  back  tiie  Ideal  d 
the  present  into  the  actual  of  the  Mosaic  era.  Whiter 
the  writers  really  believed  their  own  statomeots  to  be 
literally  true,  or  simply  adopted  as  a  literarr  ccnvca- 
tion  the  existing  practice  of  referring  all  ie^ifilati<Hi  ■ 
to  Moses,  may  oe  doubted.  But  it  is  oertam  that, 
except  in  rare  oases  and  with  due  oantion.  it  is  not 
safe  to  use  F  ae  evidenoe  for  ancient  praotiae.  How 
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aqndly  devolopment  wmt  on  is  shown  by  the  analyais 

of  25-31,  36-40  in  Heb.  and  Gr. 

^  IMfMoiiS.~The  bo(^  falls  natoially  into  threeparts. 
In  the  first  (I-I236)  we  hear  of  Israel  s  plieht  in  li^pi, 
and  of  Moeee'a  mismon  and  the  wonders  that  authenti- 
cated it.  In  the  second  {1237-18)  we  hear  of  the 
Exodns  and  the  oroesing  of  the  Red  Sea.  this  diviaioa 
indnding  in  1522-18  a  series  of  aooounte  of  wilderness 
trials  which  are  probably  all  misplaoed  here,  and  belong 
to  the  PMiod  after  leaving  Sinu  tor  Kadedi.  Lastly, 
in  19-W  we  have  the  soenm  of  the  giving  of  tiie  Iaw 
at  Sinai,  the  making  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  ooq- 

/•traciion  of  a  portable  sanotuaxy.  DifBoulties  thicken 
here,  just  beoauae  at  so  many  epochs  so  many  indivi- 
duals and  groups  were  impellea  by  the  fanaamental 
impoitaooe  of  the  subject  matter  to  cx>Uect,  revise, 
lewxite^  looombine,  and  sroplnncat  the  old. 

Ulniten^--Oommen<anes;  (a)  Driver  {CB.),Beniwtt 
(Cent.  B.],  H'Ndle  (Wwt,  C);  (c)  Bilhnann-Ryssel 
(K£H),  Holzinger  (KHC),  BaentBeb  (HK),  Oressmann 
(SAT).  Other  literatwe :  fiteoon.  The  Triple  TradUion 
of  the  Sxodua.  Volz,  Moae,  Greasmann,  Mote.  Bis' 
cusBioas  in  I>ioti<Muuies,  works  on  OTI  and  OTT  and 
the  HiBtoiy  ot  IsimL  See  fnrliier  UUiogn^iy  on 
p.  1^. 

L-xn.  86.  Isnd  bi  Bgypt:  L  Inoreue  and  Op- 
preadoD. 

L  1-6  P,  6  J.  7  P.  The  Soni  ot  laraeL— The  tnaud- 
tion  from  the  fortunes  of  a  family,  such  as  were  the 
anbjeot  of  tiie  narratives  of  Geo^  to  tiie  events  of  a 
people's  history,  soch  as  Ex.  is  oonoemed  with,  is 
nam^  marked  by  the  altered  rendering  "children 
of  Israel "  (7)  for  the  Heb.  phrase  rendered  "  sons  of 
Inael"  (i).  1-6  givee  the  mxe  of  the  group  from 
which  all  the  increase  came.  The  round  number  70 
was  a  part  of  the  older  tradition  (see  Dt.  IO23)  which 
the  later  writers  tried  varioosly  to  justify.  Sometimes 
Jacob  is  oounted  in  (as  Gen.  468,27)  and  sometimes 
left  out  (as  here).  These  lists  all  belong  to  P.  The 
free  handling  oi  the  material,  which  was  customary 
in  those  times,  is  illustrated  by  the  addition,  in  the 
Gr.  of  Gen.  46,  of  Joseph's  three  grandsons  and  two 
^leat-gruidBons,  making  75,  the  number  also  given 
m  Steven's  speech,  Ac.  7i4.  It  is  unlikely  on  several 
gToonds  that  aU  the  tribes  were  in  Eeypt  (p.  64).  But 
tiiat  the  anoestois  of  the  bulk  of  we  nation  shared 
tiie  bittw  experiences  of  Egyptian  bondase  is  the 
oonveigent  testiuKHiy  of  aU  our  soorces,  ana  may  be 
tak»n  as  assured  fact.  While  the  dder  Bibliei^  wiuetSr 
though  venturing  on  a  gigantic  total  (I237  and  Nn. 
II21,  ef.  li*)  equivalent  to  two  millions,  leave  their 
estimate  in  round  numbers,  the  post-exilio  tradition 
profeeeed  to  give  jaecise  figures  of  the  distribution 
am(»ig  the  tribes,  and  the  later  rabluB  etdved  the  riddle 
by  suppoong  the  Hebrew  mothers  to  have  had  from 
«x  to  sixty  children  at  a  birth.  Those  who  inaiBt  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  various  enumerations  only  make  (  he 
narrative  lees  credible  and  less  intelligible. 

ft.  Between  1-6  and  7,  which  belong  to  P,  this 
verse  from  J  is  uitroduced,  which  is  not  lequirod  by 
its  immediate  context,  but  leads  up  to  8,  and  follows 
oa  Gen.  5O14. — 1,  fnoreasMl  abniMUuitlr :  the  word 
(peculiar  to  P)  is  "  swarmed,"  and  recalls  the  aooonnt 
of  the  creation  of  the  swarming  water-oieatuies  in 
Gem-  Izof.  (same  Heb.).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
similar  word  "spread  abroad"  (12)  should  be  read. 
The  words  "  multiplied  and  waxed  mighty  "  (93o)  are 
borrowed  from  J'a  account. 

8-12  J,  18  P.  14«  (to  "  tUU  "}  J.  14b  P.  Bepresdon 
m  IsnwL — Forced  labour  was  the  first  device  for  check- 
ing Hebmr  inonise.  The  "  new  king  "  is  pzobaUy 


Kameeee  II  (1300-1221  B.C.,  pp.  66,  63,  so  Petiie).  The 
phrase  has  no  lefeienoe  to  a  chan^  of  dynasty,  as 
aonw  have  supposed,  bnt  to  the  beguming  01  an  epoch 
affiaoting  Israel.  In  9  read  m^. ;  to  represent  uiael 
as  stronger  than  the  Egyptians  would  have  been  absurd, 
but  such  a  people  might  eaaly  grow  too  strong  for  tiieir 
dep«kdent  position  and  close  proximity.  Brugsoh 
estunatee  the  t«t>portion  of  foreigners  in  that  reign 
as  one-third.  The  risk  foreseen  in  10  (read,  with  Sun.( 
LXX,  eto.,  "when  any  war  bafalleth  oa")  was,  aa 
ibo  mOTomeiitB  show,  ocmatantly  in  view.  The  laige, 
virtually  slave,  population  was  ready  to  take  advantage 

yiflf  any  Hittite  or  other  invasion.  Under  the  12th 
dynasty  (c.  IdSO  B.o.)  a  line  of  forts  had  been  erected 
against  the  Bed* win  incunions.  Most  of  the  great 
piJaces  and  temples  ctf  antiquity  were  built  by  help 
of  the  eorvit.  Solomoa  used  such  labour-gangs  or 
"  levies,"  and  the  fate  of  Adonizam  (1  K.  12i8)  showed 
their  unpopularity.  Plthom  (i  ih),  "  dwelling  (rf  Tum," 
was  identified  by  Navllle  in  1883.  It  lies  about  60 
miks  N.E.  of  Cairo,  and  about  20  mike  E.  of  Tel  tl 
Kebir,  which  stan^k  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  Goshen 
as  timoed  by  Pettie.  insoripti<HW  show  that  Pithom 
waa  built  hy  Baraesea.  n.  it  had  huge,  thidc  valla 
of  tnidi,  and  contained  sunken  magarines,  with  brick 
walls  also  very  thii^.  The  Hebrews  are  not  named 
as  it4  buildera.  It  is  properiy  called  a  stoie-otty, 
tjiongh  it  was  also  a  fortress  (cf.  LXX)  and  the  site 
of  a  tem[de.  Raamses  has  been  {dansiUy  located  by 
Petrie  (1906)  at  Tell  er  Retabeh.  10  miles  W.  of  Pithom. 
half  way  to  the  border  of  Goshen  along  the  narrow 
fertile  valley  of  the  Wady  Tumilat.  The  scheme  may 
have  made  i^ypt  stronger  against  external  atta4dc, 
but  it  failed  to  repress  the  Israelites,  and  only  made 
the  Egyptians  "abhor"  (mi/.)  or  "loathe"  (Nu.  2I5) 
them.  The  graphic  details  in  14  {cf.  5  and  Gen.  II3) 
are  perhaps  from  J.  The  building  tcuks  are  di»- 
tinguished  from  the  agricultural  toils,  i.e.  mahtng  canals 
and  dams,  and  drudging  at  tbe  irrigaticHi  polee,  with 
t^eir  heavy  buckets,  day  by  day  {cf.  Dt.  llio*).  The 
black  Kile  mud  was  used  for  mortar  as  well  as  for  brick- 
clay.  JoeephuB  and  Philo  specify  canals,  and  Josephus 
pyramids,  as  made  by  IsraeL  The  tradition  01  the 
house  of  bonds^  "  waa  ground  into  the  very  bonea 
of  the  Hebrews. 

10.  deal  wisely  has  a  siniator  meaning,  LXX« 
foUowed  by  Stephen  ("  dealt  aabtiUv,"  Ao.  7x9)^11. 
tillanaitWS :  better  "  gangmasterB.**^ 

^  16-82  E  (aob  J).  At&mpt  to  Dwtny  Xile  GUUnn. 
— From  anotber  Btyiroe  we  learn  of  two  more  ioefieotnal 
measures  to  reetnct  population.  The  two  midwivea, 
whose  names  tradition  loved  to  recall  for  their  heroism 
(while  oardeas  about  the  Fhanwh's  name  t),  were, 
aooording  to  Joshua,  Egyptian.  Though  oomnun- 
tatora  c&er,  tiie  tone  of  the  passage  omfirms  that 
view,  which  requires  the  rendering,  "  the  midwives  of 
the  Hebrew  women"  (lit.  those  women  who  bda 
the  Hebrew  women  to  bring  forth).  Humanity  and 
natural  reli^on  ("they  feared  God,"  cf.  Gm.  20ii, 
42i6)  outweighed  the  royal  command.  The  procedure 
is  hdd  1^  Driver  to  parallel  oloaely  Egyptian  naa^ 
The  ptooeea  of  delivery  is  known  to  be  very  rapid 
among  Arabian  womm.  This  would  also  be  a  tagn 
of  racial  vigour,  which  would  help  to  account  tor 
the  supplanting  of  the  Canaanites.  The  third  device 
of  Phuaoh  was  a  command  to  all  the  Egyptians  to 
oast  all  Hebrew  boy  ^babies  into  tb»  mie.  This  now 
leads  up  effectively  £0  the  next  paragraph.  Observe 
ihai  boUi  the  last  two  devices  imply  tmly  a  small  group 
of  pec^Ede,  uid  these  near  tbe  Nile. 
81.  made  flHm  boom :  the  w«4  '*  boon  "  is  oon- 
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■tantljr  tued  tot  honadhold  or  fMnfly,  m  in  2O17.  This 
Mwaeo  vbaao  ia  found,  of  David's  hoiue,  in  2  S.  7ii. 
While  rav<^vinff  risks  of  ita  own,  the  Btrona  social 
Qcmsdoasnesi  cn  eariy  times,  eaoh  person  finouog  his 
or  her  completion  in  the  group,  was  a  valuable  safe- 
guard against  a  premature  individu&liam. — 22.  Insert, 
with  SwQ.,  LXX,  etc..  "  to  the  Hebrews  "  after  "  every 
mm  that  is  bom."  The  labbis  argued  from  the  Heb. 
text  that  even  Egyptian  boys  were  to  be  killed. — th« 
rtw:  the  TOtd  nasd  here  and  in  all  this  Egyptian 
Motion  is  not  the  word  nakar  r^nlarly  used  for  other 
neat  rivers,  but  Year,  apparentiy  derived  from  an 
Egyptian  word  whioh  had  oome  to  serve  for  the  Nila  in 
plaoe  of  the  older  and  more  venerable  Bapi, 
n-IT.  81.  PrBpanUtm  and  Call  ol  Moses. 
^  n.  1-10  E.  HlB  Blrtb  and  Upbringliig.— If  the  tert 
oan  be  trusted,  we  are  infonned  that  "a  mam  of 
tiie  house  of  Levi  took  (to  wife)  the  (only)  daughter 
of  Levi  "  (c/.  620,  Xu.  2639  P),  who  would  thns  be. 
aooording  to  the  genualogy  of  P.  bis  aunt,  or  the  edster 
of  his  fauier  Kohath.  PossibW',  however,  the  text  has 
been  abridged,  and  ran,  as  LiXX  with  some  variationB 
■nffieste,  *"to^  one  of  the  daughters  Levi  to  wife 
ana  made  her  his  own  "  (lit.  had  her).  It  is  implied 
in  2  that  Hoaee  was  tiie  fitstbom.  Bat  in  4^  8  he  has 
a  ^wn-op  mster.  Moreover,  in  1520  Miriam  is  called 
pomtedly  the  sister  of  Aaron,"  and  in  Nn.  12.  oom- 
frfams  with  him  aeainst  Moses.  This  would  aQ  be 
ex^^ained  if  E  had  related  the  birth  of  Aaron  and 
Miriam  from  Joohebed,  and  of  Moses  from  a  seccmd 
wife  having  anotiier  name,  and  if  the  editor  had  by 
k4bridgment  removed  the  disarepanoy  wit^  P.  Another 
suggeetim  has  been  ^t  Moses  was  in  the  okleet 
tracution  of  unkn own  parentage,  and  Aaron  and  Miriam 
unrdated  to  him.  Maternal  love  and  pride  would 
soffioientty  explain  the  three  months'  oonoealment. 
In  Heb.  11 23,  where  LXX  (c/.  Syro-HexapUr)  is 
followed  in  ascribing  the  action  to  both  parents,  a 
deeper  motive  is  found  in  an  intoiticm  of  faith  in  the 
ddJd's  fntnrsi  baaed  ca  his  oom^neas  (e/.  Ac  72o). 
The  "  a:^  "  (3)  or  chest,  in  whfoh  the  clmd  was  laid 
was  made  of  papyrus  {mg.)  strips,  out  from  the  pitb 
of  the  tail  reed-uke  plant  whioh  then  grew  along  the 
lower  Nile,  though  now  oidy  found  h^her  up  the  river. 
Cf.  Ih.  I82  for  light  boats  or  oanoee  made  of  this 
material.  The  ark  was  made  waterti^t  with  as{dialt 
("dime"),  whioh  was  imported  into  Egypt  from  the 
Dead  8ea(pp.  32f.,  Qeo.  14io)fOT  embalmmg  and  other 
pnrposee,  and  with  pitch.  It  was  then  placed  in  the 
reedy  growth  by  the  river's  brink.  It  is  not  dear 
whether  «ut)A,  wnich  furnished  the  Heb.  name  for  the 
Red  Sea  ( Yam  Suvh)  denoted  any  specific  plant.  The 
Nile  banks  in  the  S.  half  of  the  delta  are  now  bare,  but 
so  kte  as  1841  were  tldddy  fringed  with  reeds.  TbaH 
the  Divindy-OBlled  hero  or  heroine  must  overcome  all 
obstacles  in  the  path  ai  destiny  was  a  widespread 
faith  in  antiquity,  as  shown  by  the  stories  of  Semi- 
ramis,  Perseus,  Cyrus,  and  Romulus.  What  Driver 
calls  "the  singularly  similar  etoiy  of  Saigon,  king 
of  Aooad  (3800  b.o.},  is  worth  quoting.  "My  lowly 
mother  oonoeived  me,  in  secret  she  brought  me  forth. 
She  sot  me  in  a  basket  of  rashes,  with  bitnmen  she  closed 
my  door ;  she  cast  me  into  the  river,  which  rose  not 
over  me.  The  liver  bore  me  up ;  imto  Akki.  the 
irrigator,  it  carried  me  Akki,  the  irrigator,  as  his 
own  son  .  .  .  reared  me  "  (RcwerB,  Cuneiform  ParaUela, 
1912,  p.  136).  In  spite  of  E's  iondness  for  naming, 
the  pnnceae  has  no  name  in  the  text.  Later  traditions 
supply  the  lade  with  Tharmnth.  Thermuthis,  Bathja, 
and  Morris.  The  last,  f^ven  by  EtMelnns,  lewDs  Med, 
tba  name  of  one  of  the  69  dMighien  oi  BameaM 


her  mother  being  a  Kheta  prhHisiiif.  Of  tUa  the  fint 
two  may  be  variant  forms.  'VPhile  thejpifaioess  bathed, 
perhaps  from  a  bath-house,  her  ladiee-in-waiiing 
guarded  her  wivaoy  from  the  bank.  From  the  water 
^e  saw  tiie  cuest,  and  sent  the  female  slave  who  was 
in  attradance  on  her  in  the  water  to  fetch  it.  Josetrfius 
soppressee  the  ciioomstanoe  of  the  batiiing.  Com- 
passion for  the  little  foundling,  whose  ezposnre  proved 
nis  Hebrew  parentage,  led  to«  princess  to  evade  bxt 
father's  edict.  The  sist^  intervened  at  the  psycho- 
logioal  moment  with  hw  offer  to  find  *'a  woman 
givinff  suck,"  and  the  child's  mother  is  bidd«Ri  to 
succle  "  it  under  the  guise  of  a  wet-nnrse  or  foster- 
mother.   An  Egyptian  woman  would  hardly  have 

V^dertaken  the  task.  So  be  "grew."  t.e.  (gF.  Geo. 
218}  till  he  was  weaned,  whioh  would  be  at  three  or  four 
yeaiB,  and  "  became  a  son  to  her."  On  this  dendn 
statement  tradition  buHt  largely,  Josephns  and  Fhilo 
mnch  amplifying  the  modest  inference  of  Stephen 
tiiat  he  was  "instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians"  (Ac  732).  DrivfMT  points  out  that  it 
aooording  to  Ennan,  a  good  Egyptian  education  "  oom- 
prised  aoch  thing?  as  moral  ou^ea  and  good  manners, 
wading,  writing,  ooiroositioii,  and  aritbmetio,"  it 
also  included  auoh  underirable  items  as  "  m^ok^. 
astrology,  magic  and  superstitious  praotioes  in  meoi- 

^iSne."  It  is  suer  to  say  that  the  most  certain  historioal 
inference  from  Ix5-2io  is  that  Moses  had  an  ^ypUan 
name  (meaning  "  bom,"  ef.  ■  Thvtmo»i«,  "  Inoth  is 
born,"  Ra-mses,  etc).  If  he  had  been  inveoted  he 
would  have  had  a  Heb.  name.  The  derivatioD  (10) 
is  a  purely  popular  play  on  the  sound  of  tiM  void 
in  Heb. 

6.  Render,  "And  she  (the  prinoen)  opened  it  and 
saw  him."  "  The  ohUd  '*  is  an  ungiammatioal  gloss 
not  found  in  LXX.  The  next  words,  "and,  behold, 
a  boy  weeping,"  ma;^  be  derived  from  J,  thio  aound  of 
the  child  weeping  bemg  in  his  narrative  the  due. 
^  11-22  J.  HOSM'S  Nght  to  MkUaiL— Here  is  inter- 
posed an  inddeat  from  J,  who  obss  the  same  w<mi 
grow"  (oontrast  10)  of  Hoeee  reaching  man's .eatatSi 
interpreted  in  Ac  723  as  40  years  of  ace  (d'.  42  yean 
in  Jubilees).  The  "  f^yptian  "  slain  uy  Hoeee  may 
have  been  some  bully  of  a  snngmaster  (c/.  Z7).  The 
wdl-intentioncd  but  unjustmalue  aasumirtaon  of  the 
authority  to  punish  oommitted  Hoses  to  the  cmna 
at  a  pafariot  {ef.  Heb.  1124-26).  Bnt  the  incideiit  was 
distorted  by  rumour,  and  not  only  aroused  the  king's 
anger,  but  set  his  own  count^mon  against  him. 
Midian,  whithra  he  fled,  is  on  some  m^is  |uaced  in  the 
S.E.of  theSinai  p«iinsulaon  theW.of  the  Gulf  of  AkalM. 
But  the  evidence  of  Ptolemyand  theArabic  goc^raf^ten, 
confirmed  by  Burt<ni,  looates  it  on  the  E.  Its  pei^l^ 
regarded  in  Gen.  2St-6  J  {ef.  I  Oh.  246f.,  4x7)  as 
dwtant  blood-rdations  ot  Israel,  had,  at  the  time  wlifln 
this  story  to<^  diape,  apparently  not  yet  otHne  to  be 
regarded  as  the  bitterest  of  national  foes  (as  in  No. 
31,  perhaps  based  on  Nu.  6f.).  The  later  view  has  led 
to  '  the  troops  of  M't^'*"  "  being  taken  as  symbolising 
the  enemies  of  the  soul.  "  The  priest  of  Mjdian  "  is 
introduced  without  explanation  or  apokwy ;  and  in 
18  he  becomes  the  oounsollor  of  Moses.  It  is  possibto 
that  a  real  religious  connexion  existed  between  the 
Kenites  (to  whom  the  family  of  Jethro  belcmgeiL 
Jg.  4ii)  and  early  Israd  (cf.  18*). — Burokhardt  round 
that  the  pasturing  of  flodca  was  still  "  the  exdosive 
doty  of  the  unmarried  giris  "  (cf.  Rsohd  in  Qea.  2&g). 
M'Neile  renders  lOh,  "  and  he  actually  drew  water  iar 
ns,"  p<nnting  out  that  "  Moses  and  Jacob  drew  water 
for  women,  while  a  slave  (Oflo.  24z^.)  aUoweda  woman 
to  dEnr  for  him."  The  towlitipi^  Hhalb  Ifona  manied 
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s  IDdbnitUi  wonua  would  liaidl^  Imtb  been  im- 
Bemd  nnless  it  had  been  wideepNad,  for  in  Nu.  266ff. 
/P)  SDch  an  act  IB  regarded  as  wfffthy  of  death.  Zip- 
porah  means  "  bird,"  and  is  the  feminine  of  Zippor,  the 
Dune  of  the  father  of  Balak.  In  Jg.  ?25  the  Midianitirii 
duefs  aie  named  Oreb  (raven)  and  Zeeb  (wolf).  It 
bu  been  eaggested  that  this  pointe  to  a  primitiTO 
totemistic  b^ef,  betrayed  woeoi  obeolete  by  the 
anoieot  nunee  (G!en.  2931-33*).  A  family  01  elan  is  hy 
Hub  system  linked  as  having  the  same  totem  animal. 
^  18,  Reaei:  the  name,  meaning  "God's  friend,"  which, 
if  original  here,  wonld  have  been  given  in  16,  is  oddly 
insMted  by  the  editor  from  Nu.  W29*.  Pofleibly,  like 
aome  Sabieui  kinse  and  priests,  he  had  two  names. 
•The  LXX  has  Jethro  twice  in  16.  The  AY  "  Raguel  " 
nmndnoee  the  same  Heb.  differently,  following 
LXX.-^  a  sojoorner  In  »  atnofe  land.  Privra 
notes  that  "  strange  "  is  no  longer  in  English  an  equiva^ 
ieat  at  "foreign,"  and  gives  instances.  The  word 
"sojoomer"  implies  a  popular  play  apon  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  Genmom.  In  Jg.  IS30  the  priests 
qI  Dan  daim  descent  from  Moeee  through  Gershom. 

n.  28-IIL  Tb*  Can  iA  Mow  (lint  aeoomt).  23a,  J, 
23^5  F,  3i  E,  9-4a  J.  46  B*  S  J.  6  E)  7-90  9^i4 
R  15  Bje, 

n.  28a  J.  many  will  refer  to  the  67  years'  reign  of 
Rameaes  II,  unleea  it  is  a  gloss  by  a  soribe  (Old  Latin 
omits)  or  editor  (so  Baentsch)  to  suit  P's  view  of 
Hoses  as  80  years  old  (77).  In  J  (420,25)  Geiahom  is 
■tin  an  infant  at  the  return.  It  is  likely  that  4i9f., 
24-26.  should  follow  here  but  have  been  disjdaoed  by 
the  compiler.  The  death  of  the  'king  is  cl^iriy  men- 
tioned as  removing  the  obstaole  to  Moses's  return. 
Bnt  after  the  solemn  call  a  merely  n^^tive  reascm 
Menu  inadequate.  If  this  view  be  eorrect.  the  appear- 
snoe  at  the  nosh  will  have  been  placed  by  J  ($2)  on 
the  waybai^  to  Egypt  or  in  Goshen  itsdf. 

2n-4B.  The  aeqoA  in  P  <^  God's  "  lanem- 
bcring  "  and  Hi3  "  ooveoant "  are  fovourite  ideas  wiUt 
Uiia  writer,  and  have  passed  into  the  devoUcnial  language 
of  the  Church.  In  Gen.  all  the  sonroes  agree  in  linking 
the  patriarchs  by  bonds  of  purpose  and  promise  with  a 
Geo  who  was  their  faithful  and  watchful  friend. 

26.  The  last  words  are  strictly  "and  God  knew," 
sod  are  usually  taken  in  an  intestsified  sense  oi  interested 
and  sympathetic  knowing,  as  frequently  (cf.  Zy  below). 
Bat  toe  omission  fA  the  object  is  strange,  and  has 
led  some  to  correct  the  text.  The  LXX  "  and  made 
Himadf  known  unto  than "  only  nqniiea  a  alight 
sltention  of  the  vowd  pointfl  (p.  36),  and  ^vai  a 
good  sense. 

DL 1-10.  Tha  Rerdatlon  at  the  Bush.— -According 
toE  (1,4^,6)  Moses  bad  "led  the  flock  to  the  back  of  the 
wildwne8s,"i.e.the  W.,  since  the  E.  was  always  regarded 
u  being  in  front  (as  the  N.  is  with  us),  N.  and  8.  being 
left  and  right.  The  flock  belonged  to  "  the  priest  ca 
Midiui,"  a  term  not  used  elsewhere  by  E.  but  which 
nits  the  representation  of  Jethro  in  18  (E),  and  need 
not  be  a  gloss  from  2i6  J.  Thus,  acddentaUy,  Moses 
"  caone  to  the  mountain  <A  God,"  and  learnt  that  it  was 
sDoh  by  the  voice  <A  God  ("out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bosh  "  is  probably  a  gloss  from  J).  By  this  discovery, 
it  ia  impned,  Horeb  became  a  sacred  mountain,  i^. 
a  place  where  God  was  peculiufy  at  home,  and,  there- 
fore, where  man  was  specially  sosoeptihle  to  Divine 
influenoes,  even  as  the  modinval  candidate  for  knight- 
hood would  be  most  likely  to  eee  visions  or  hear 
voices  daring  his  inidnu;ht  \it^  before  the  altar.  In 
pciDtttive  thoni^t  the  tie  with  looality  was  no  doubt 
crudely  oooodved,  but  not  a  few  OT  refsrences  show 
that  t£e  aaneiation  of  phuMwlth  God's  special  pnMnoe 


kHig  retained  its  value,  as  ifymboliring  and  ooacaitca&- 
ing  ui  aspeot  of  reality  to  whidt  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  omnipresence  fails  to  do  justice.  Modems,  who 
reckon  it  unspiritual  to  call  any  place  sacred,  because 
God  is  ovexywhere,  may  ooademn  themselves  to  finding 
jSim  nowhere.  It  haeoeen  usual  to  identify  Horeb  (i) 
with  Sinai,  or  at  most  to  distinguish  tlw  fonuer  as 
ooveriiu  tiie  district  in  which  the  latter  was  placed, 
and  to  looate  the  whole  region  in  the  Sinsitio  pniinsala, 
where  Christian  tradition  has  loved  to  find  it.  Recently, 
however,  it  has  been  sought  by  Sayce  and  others  to 

£rove  that  Sinai  was  not  in  the  peninsula  at  all,  but 
'.E.  (A  it.  near  Edom;  and  by  M'Neile  to  show  that, 
as  in  le^jard  to  other  plaoee,  the  sources  differ,  and  that 
while  Rtnai  was  near  KsdcFh,  N.  of  the  head  of  ihe  gulf 
of  Akaba,  Horeb  was  S.E..  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf. 
Horeb  is  mentioned  only  by  E  (heie  and  in  176,  336) 
and  by  B,  while  J  and  P  refer  only  to  Sinai.  Really  the 
evidence  is  oonfiicting  and  obecuie,  and  it  matters  little 
^hioh  identification  is  adopted  (p.  64). — As  E  told  how 
Horeb  became  sacred,  so — we  must  suppose— originally 
J  related  here  how  Sinai  also  was  shown  to  be  holy 
the  revelation  at  the  bosh  {Stiuli).  Fire  is  constant^ 
a  symbol  of  God's  preeeooe  (</.  I37,  "the  pillar  tA 
flre.^'  19i8,  24i7,  Ezek.  \37,  82).  In  view  of  &e  krge 
number  of  undoubted  oases,  like  that  of  Joan  of  Aro. 
in  which  visions  and  voices  have  been  authentioally 
reported  by  the  original  subjects  of  the  almormal 
experiences,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  so 
in  this  case,  though,  in  view  of  the  long  oral  transmissiai, 
it  would  be  rash  to  assert  it  positiv^y.  In  any  ovsnb 
the  story  embodies  a  lofty  and  suggestive  Bvm holism. 
The  unoonsomed  bramble  bush  may  sigmfy  Israel, 
burnt  by  the  Divine  wrath  yet  spared  destruction  (ct. 
Keble,  quoted  by  M'Neile} ;  or  Mosee,  the  fleshly  pole 
or  contact-pcint  for  the  transmission  <A  the  stream 
of  redemptive  energy,  andean  (like  Isaiah),  yet  not 
slain  by  uie  Divine  holiness,  which  was  tiieaa  conceived 
under  quasi-physical  repiesentationa.  Only  once  (Dt. 
33i6)  is  the  es«red  bush  ^;ain  mentioned  in  OT  (cf. 
Mk.  1226). — "The  angel  of  Yahweh  "  is  sometimes 
distinguished  from  Yahweh  and  sometimes  (as  here.  2) 
identified  with  Kim  (Gen.  lO?*).  But  the  phrase  always 
marks  some  seosible  manifestation  of  the  Divine.  As 
the  term  is  missing  in  4  and  7,  probal^  "  the  angc4  of  " 
is  here  a  gloeB  due  to  the  reverence  of  a  later  age.  It 
is  never  found  in  P. — The  removal  of  the  "  shoes  "  or 
sandals  (5)  was  a  traditional  mark  of  reveronoe,  arising 
more  probably  from  ancient  custom  than  from  fear  m 
Boiling  the  sanctuarv,  and  is  maintained  by  Mohanuned- 
ans  (Gen.  362*).  Toe  place  was  already  holy  "ground." 
and  did  not  merely  become  so  throngh  the  manifesta* 
tion.  80  now  worshippers  do  not  wait  for  service  to 
begin  before  removing  their  hate. — Mosee  is  sent  tnr 
no  new  God,  but  by  the  God  of  the  patriarchs  (6). 
Each  advance  in  revelation  or  redemption  is  due  to 
the  same  Being  ;  and  the  reli^ous  experience  of  to-day 
is  continuous  with  the  en>eneDCe  at  yesterday  oat  of 
which  it  has  been  devwoped.  In  Mk.  I226  Christ 
further  draws  from  this  verae  the  inference  that  God 
win  not  allow  death  to  break  the  conscious  feUowship 
He  has  established  with  His  creatures. — That  Mosee 
"  hid  his  face  "  (6)  was  a  sign  of  reverence  parallel  with 
the  baring  of  the  feet  noted  in  6  (J).  In  this  sooroe 
{cf.  7)  there  is  a  fearless  use  of  human  terms  ("  seen." 
"heard,"  "come  down")  to  make  God's  relations 
with  man  real  and  intellimble.  Soch  language  is  for 
phin  people  more  effeb^ruy  true  tbui  ooMly  abetiaot 
^ords^jji  8  ve  fimt  meet  with  the  phrase,  so  freqnsiU 
in  J  and  D,  *'  a  bud  flowing  with  milk  and  honew," 
MS  BV  TefenDOBB.    "Honey,"  Uke  the  preaent-di^ 
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Arabic  ooniate  diba,  tn^bably  inoludes  the  ffiape-jnioe 
mtto,  uara  with  food,  like  jam.  The  lists  of  Pftlwrtiiiiiaii 
f^eopW  (aa  hi  8,  Gen.  IS19-31*.  and  RV  referenoes). 
are  oommoD  in  JB  and  D,  bat  have  probably  often  hem 
ami^ified.  The  term  Canaanite  is  used  (e/.  Gen.  126  J) 
eener^y  of  the  pre-Isnditio  inlw,bitanta  of  Canaan, 
but  baa  a  narrower  sense,  of  the  dwellers  on  die  sea 
coast  and  in  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  inclusion  of  the  Hittitee  among  the  peoples 
eonqunod  by  Inael  is  justified  W  Tiotoriee  over  some 
Hittite  ookmT  (cf.  Nu.  1829  J£,  Gen.  23*  P) ;  for 
Hbe  mam  booy  ot  the  nation  was  eetablidied  N.  of 
the  Lebanon  and  was  never  subject  to  Israel.  Amorite 
(p.  53,  Qen.  147*)  also  is  used  as  a  comprehensivd 
term,  bnt  properly  refers  to  a  distinct  people,  ruled 
Sihon.  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  settled  early  N. 
Canaan  (Tell  eJ-Am&raa  Letters,  1400  b.o.).  For 
the  Peiiziit«a,  He  Gai.  13?*.  The  Hivites  belonged 
to  the  oentie,  and  the  Jelnuntes  held  Jenualran  till 
Dsrid  took  ft  (2  8. 60-9). 

4a.  The  Heb.  is  "  And  Yahweh  nv  .  .  .  and  God 
called."  so  that  the  division  <^  the  vene  between  J 
and  E  is  grammatically  natural. 

,  Ut.  Mows't  First  IMfDciuHy — personal  unfitness  {cf. 
the  oases  of  QidecHi,  Jeroboam,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezeldel). 
Onee  lloaes  was  raiA  and  impoUve.  Now  he  is  diet 
and  sees  the  difficnHaeo.  All  the  sonroes  agree  in  this 
repteeentation.  A  fugitive,  a  shepherd,  and  nnknown. 
how  shall  he  interview  the  Phaiaoh,  or  lead  Israel  t 
The  promise,  **  I  wiH  bewith  thee  "  (omit  "certainly  "), 
draws  aside  the  veil  and  shows  him  his  Unseen  Divine 

.^Companion  ;  cf.  BY  referenoee. — ^The  "  token  "  or  sign 
(x3)  IS  but  a  further  promisa  that  on  the  sacred  mount 
(I*)  the  people  shonld  offer  God  worship ;  nnleea  a 
lefcuieiMM  to  the  "rod"  or  die  "pillar"  has  been 
displaced. — Hie  awkward  "  shall  serve  '*  (13) 
bemmes,  by  «*tiniigii>g  the  Heb.  initial  I  to  y,  "  they  shall 
serve." 

Y  IS-lfi.  Mom'i  Saeond  DUDeolfy — ignoranoe  trf  the 
tliame  imder  which  Israel  was  to  worship  God.  This 
is  expnmed  in  two  of  tiie  sonroes  (G  here,  and  P  in  6). 
He  mnat  learn  Uie  nofns  of  the  God  -who  was  sending 
him.  In  anoient  rdi^tHis  generally  the  knowledge 
of  the  name  was  a  necessity  for  prayer  or  saorifioe 
(Gen.  3229*),  and  it«  meaning  was  sometimes  an  indica^ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  God.  Four  points  arise  here : 
(i)  the  original  pre-Hosaic  meaning  of  the  name 
Yahweh ;  (li.)  its  meaning  for  Moees ;  (iii.)  the  idea 
of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  anUuff ;  (iv.)  the  identifloation 
of  the  author.  As  to  (i.)  tbere  has  bem  much  dis- 
onsrion,  but  little  agreement.  Possibly  it  may  have 
had  reference  to  natnre  prooeesee — "  He  who  comee 
down  aa  the  rain  or  the  lightning-flash."  or  He  who 
makes  these  come  down.  But  the  solution  of  this 
problem  matters  little.  The  greatest  words  may 
now  in  meaning  from  the  humbleBt  seed  ot  suggestion. 
iMver  oonadere  that  there  is  enoof^  Ass^olwioa] 
evidence  "to  show  that  a  West-Semitic  deity,  Yer-Ji, 
was  known  as  eariy  aa  e.  2100  b.o."  Takms  (iv.) 
next,  it  is  clear  that,  for  the  prophetic  writer  £,  the 
name  Yahweh  was  regarded  as  unknown  both  to  the 
Israelites  in  I^vpt  and  also  to  the  patriarohs.  The 
text  hen  and  tine  osage  of  this  sooroe  in  Qea..  -pnm 
this.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  tiiat  the  identification  of 
Yahweh  with  the  God  of  the  fathers  is  doe  to  a  later 
editor,  and  that  the  oontrast  between  old  and  new 
was  originally  thon^t  of  as  a  revolution,  a  passa^ 
from  the  worship  of  Elim  ("gods")  to  the  worship 
of  one  God,  Yahweh,  greater  than  all  dee,  and  alone 
mend  in  Inmel.  Bendea  the  Hnk  witb  the  past 
through  Jethn  <18ix*)  it  has  been  suggested  that 


one  or  more  of  tho  tribes  may  have  been  worshippera 
td  Yahweh.  (iii.)  The  diversity  of  views  on  the  point 
of  translation  is  shown  by  the  four  renderings  of  RV. 
For  other  alternatives^  M  H'Mfnle,  Ex.,  p.  22.  or  HDB 
IL  190  (Davidson),  or  EBi.  3320  (Kautzech).  The  third 
mg^  "  I  will  be  that  I  will  be,"  is  supported  by  Robert- 
son Smith,  Davidson,  Driver,  M'Neilo,  and  others.  [The 
moaning  would  be  more  cleajiy  conveyed  to  the  'Rngli'J* 
reader  by  the  translation,  "I  will  be  what  I  will  tie." 
— A.  S.  P.]  It  brings  out  the  implicatjcms  both  tb» 
root  and  tense  of  uie  verb  hayak.  TTie  root  denotea 
rather  becoming  than  being,  and  the  tense  (imperfect) 
marks  unoompleted  process  or  activity.  AV  and  RV 
reoderiiuf  ("  1  am  that  I  am  " — tho  nnnamable  and  in- 
expressible One]  involves  an  amount  of  refleotiveneea 
alien  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  And  so  with  others :  "  I  am 
because  I  am,"  "I  am  who  am."  Heb.  ^tax  and 
thought  analogies  favour  deoidvdy  the  beautiful  render- 
ing ad^vted  abov^  found  as  eariy  as  Rashi  (a.D.  tlOS), 
and  DOW  preferred  by  British  scholars.  The  tamper  of 
noble  adventure  which  belongs  to  &ith  is  here  shown  to 
^ring  out  of  the  very  Name  (i.«.  Being)  of  Yahweh 
=  "  He  will  be  ") :  no  one  oan  limit  the  inexhanstiUy 
resh  poesfbilities  <A  One  so  named.  The  (jneetion  (iL) 
ol  the  meaning  of  tiie  name  for  Moses  is  too  laige 
for  treatment  here ;  but  his  most  have  been  the  parent 
omoeptiw  which  the  historian  has  so  grandly  «x- 
preseed  here.  In  14  read  the  last  clause.  "  I-will-be 
•llath  seat  me^"  The  spelling  "  Jehovah  "  (at  least 
as  early  as  a.d.  1278)  aroee  from  misunderstanding 
the  Jewish  practice  of  placing  under  the  four-lettered 
word  (or  tetragrammaton)  Thwh  (or  Shib)  the  vowdi 
of  the  word  Adonay  {"  Lord  ")  which  they  prononnoed 
in  place  of  it.  out  of  mistakm  revfiraioe  bued  <m  Ex. 
2O7  or  Lev.  2<it,t6.  The  oorreotnoss  of  ^e  ftaia 
here  adopted,  Yahw^  is  established,  not  mert^ 
analogy  with  other  names  derived  from  verbs  (taaae, 
Jaoob.  eto.),  but  from  the  translitmations  used  b^  early 
Christian  fathers,  before  the  tradition  of  sabstitating 
Mdanay  had  become  estaUished :  Hieodorai,  troorting 
Samantan  speech,  and  Epiphanins  have  lop^,  and 
Clement  of  AJezandria  baa  Iooinu  (01  'laotW,  tiie  oocor- 
nnoe  in  which  ef  all  the  five  vowda  ^ompted  oectain 
madcal  uses). 

15.  Observe  that  in  14,  16,  and  16  there  ue  three 
instruotions  of  identical  or  similar  scope  in  regard  to 
the  annoimoement  of  the  Divine  Name.  The  eanideet 
explanation  of  t^e  repetition  is  that  16  comes  from 
J.  and  14  from  E,  IS  brang  a  link  verse  by  the  redactor 
of  JE. 

m.  16-18  J.  MaMlge  to  th«  EUm,^This  pazagnph. 
which  overiaps  the  last,  ctmtains  J's  aooount  of  Moses's 
instruotions,  which  are  to  be  paseed  on  (not  as  in  16  E, 
to  the  people  at  large,  but)  to  "  the  elders  of  laraeL" 
We  here  fint  touch  on  an  important  Hebrew  institution 
which  both  preoeded  and  outlasted  the  manarohy. 
The  tribal  "elders"  (p.  112)  «  sheikhs  were  them- 
selves a  development  &om  the  heads  of  ftuniliee.  and 
gave  place,  after  the  settlement,  to  a  looalised  ariato- 
or&cy,  "  the  elders  of  the  city."  In  any  case  their  ao- 
thonty  was  wide,  but  somewhat  undenned  and  lack- 
ing in  ooOToive  poww.  They  were  official  representa- 
tivea  vA  weight  and  ohanoter.  but  they  nesdecT  to  oany 
with  them  the  body  of  mtai  who  stood  brtiind  them, 
•nd  they  admitted  of  a  chief  sheikh  (snoh  as  Hoses) 
<v  a  jodge^H- king  over  theoD,  whose  senate  they  formed. 
Th»  message  assures  them  that  Yahweh,  th^  faliierB' 
God  and  their  watchful  Friend,  woald  "  bring  tliem 
iq>"  from  low-lving  Egypt  to  the  high  '^naan'tt 
table-land,  and  bids  them  join  Moaas  in  aefcinE  pei^ 
mission  to  leave  Egypt  fw  saottoe  to  **  YalnrMi.  the 
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God  of  the  Behmn."  This  demand,  aevea  iiinm 
joged  in  J,  wbb  a  nstoial  one  in  an  age  of  national 
rites.  At  this  juncture  such  saotifioe  warn  a  fitting 
imptaiae  to  the  Divine  revelation.  "  Three  dayr 
jaaraey  "  would  not  bring  them  to  any  of  the  Buppoeed 
Rit«B  ol  Sinai,  only  to  some  nearer  ehrine  in  ^'the 
vikbaneoB,"  i^.  ol  El-Tiy,  the  limestone  plateau  S. 
of  fbleetine.  The  propoeal  may  have  been  meant 
u  a  fetdor,  or  it  may  have  beoi  a  roae  to  deoeiTe  tiw 
nttiMial  cswmy,  the  Pharaoh. 

^  16.  TUted  .  .  .  Egypt  ahould  rather  be  "Uken 
.ootioe  of  yon  and  that  which  is  done  to  yoa  in  Egypt." 
—17.  Perhaps  read  with  LXX,  "And  he  hath'^said 
(iDOfeover),  a  more  natural  way  of  referring  to  8. 
Bo  fiaentach.  On  the  list  of  peoples,  m«  8.  Bete  iti 
omianon  improrea  the  CMmezion. 

m,  19-88  E  (lAt.  amjdified).  Rnt  AnBOOmMMnt 
A  FfagnaSt — ^For  the  spcaling  of  the  Egyptians,  att  I236. 
—Bead  in  19,  "  except  by  a  mighty  hand." 

^  IV.  1-0  J  (foUowing  3ifi).  Hosfls^s  TUid  DttDeulty— 
Inaet's  onbdief.  To  overoome  it,  he  is  enabled  to 
anthcoftioate  his  miasion  1^  three  sigoa — the  rod  that 
beoame  a  serpent  and  again  a  rod  (2-5 )•  the  leprosy  of 
bis  hand  tliat  came  and  went  (6-fi),  and  the  turning 

vof  water  into  Uood  (9}.  The  first  is  in  P  a  sign  to 
Phuaoh  (78-13),  and  the  third  is  in  E  and  P  the  first 
plague  (714-35). — The  rod,  in  J,  is  Moses's  ordinary 
ahcnihesn'a  staff,  turned  to  a  special  use ;  in  E,  it  is 
"l£e  rod  of  God,"  given  him  to  oas  as  a  minoukniB 
inibument ;  in  P,  it  is  Aaron  who  uses  H.  AH  time 
sonroea  must  mention  the  rod,  so  finoly  was  it  entwined 
in  the  thread  of  tzadition (17z3f.*).  In  9.  "river" 
ihoold  be  **  Nile." 

t  IV.  10-16  J.  Hc8N*i  Fonrfli  Difflentty— alowneas  of 

speedi.  This  is  met  by  a  loomise  of  prophetic  in- 
spizaticn,  the  fulfilment  of  which  not  only  Dt.  34io, 
but  the  whole  lepreeentatioa  of  J,  atdorsee.  It  is 
fdknred  here  by  a  further  exhibition  of  unieadineas, 
iritioh  evokea  Yahweh'a  wrath.  The  aaaooiation  of 
Aaron  with  Hoeee  has  been  oompued  to  Deborah's 
«eo-opHration  with  Barak.  But  sinoe  Aaron  may  only 
ssy  what  Uoaes  tells  him.  this  arrangement  is  no  very 
deu  mark  of  Divine  anger.  Moreovw,  in  J,  Hoses 
halntually  acts  and  speaks  alone,  and  not  by  the  mouth 
of  Aaron,  azoept  in  sgf.*,  which  obviously  follows  this 
passage.  Perhaps,  thmiefore,  the  reference  to  Aaron  has 
bem  mserted  by  a  somewhat  later  hand  to  explain  ^e 
undoubted  saondnees  of  the  teaching  ofBoe  of  tne  |)riest 
(c/.  Priests  and  Lovitea,  HDB,  iv.).  Aaron  is  m  14 
called  "theLevite"  (p.  106).  ButUoseshimaelf wa8(2i) 
tiaditiaialh'  deaoended  from  Levi.  So  here,  aa  dae- 
wbare  (ef.  Jb.  177,  *'  *>  T^unc  man  ...  of  the  family 
of  Jodah  who  was  a  Levite"),  "Levite"  "waaa  tena 
which  oonnoted  not  ancestry  but  profeeRon ;  it  was 
eauivalent  to  clergyman "  (M'Neile,  Ex.,  p.  Ixvi). 
1h  may  be  due  to  an  editor,  who  thus  led  up  to  27  E. 
—That  Mosea  waa  to  be  to  Aaron  "  as  God  (16)  was 
a  pftioular  case  what  may  be  called  the  Divine 
pdiey  of  mediation.  Faients  are  to  yom^;  children 
m  the  place  of  God,  and  like  xdations  to  superiora  are 
fieqiHiit ;  hot  such  a  {dnaae  ma^  not  be  pnaaed  to 
ooTBT  tiM  Jesuit  daim  to  ovrande  a  BODtndinate's 
conacieDoei. 

IV.  171.  Mosea  obtains  from  Jethro  leave  of  absence. 
F«  "tJiis  rod"  in  17,  c/.  2*  and  SOb;  also  Jg. 

631. 

IV.  19-aOa  J.  MouB  k  ReeaDed  by  Tahweh  to  Egypt 

— ^Thii^eoeprobablyonginaDyfollowed  2230, the  narra- 
tive of  tbo  xevelation  at  Uie  bosh  havingbeui  antedated 
tlw  oomvtler,  to  dovc4aiI  in  with  Xi's  stoiy.  The 
"  aou  "  ii  probably  due  to  the  edih»,  to  it  18»-4 : 


in  J  (234  and  435)  only  one  *'  son  "  is  mentioned. — 
80b  E  continues  17. 

IV.  81^  J.  The  Death  of  Phuwh'i  Flntborn  k 
nuMtOMd. — 22f.  seems  to  have  been  moved  back 
hither  from  before  IO28  to  serve  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  Plaguea,  receiving  21  as  twefaoe.  The 
'*  portents  "  of  21  are  not  the  "  signs  "  of  2-0  J,  to  be 
dnM  for  Israel's  benefit,  but  thoss  of  17  £,  to  be  d(»e 
witit  tiie  rod  before  Pharaoh^With  88  Ho*. 
The  prophetic  intuition  which  saw  Yahweh's  love  for 
Israel  aa  a  father's  for  his  firstborn  beoame  one  of 
the  grand  oommonplaoes  of  Heb.  rdigion.  We  find 
it  "  christened  "  in  Gal.  336-47.  It  may  have  had  its 
root  in  a  cruder  notion,  fooiul  outside  the  OT,  <A  a 
•^xstaaA  lelatioii  between  a  peoEde  and  a  divine  ancestor, 
out  in  Israel,  as  Driver  points  oat,  the  idea  was  KiiritnaL 

IV.  84-86  J.  Mom  Thnaieoed  with  Death  ^eeaiue 
UDdraimclHd. — This  is  an  dd  and  stzange  *'  boulder  " 
of  tradition.  The  incident  here  follows  80a.  It 
appears  to  relate  in  strongly  anthropomorphio  iduase 
a  grave  lUnesa  which  Uoaee'a  wife  intetweted  as  a 
punish  meot  for  negjeot  of  the  rite  of  oiroumoision, 
and  remedied  by  symlxrfioally  sabstitatiDg  the  dnmm- 
oision  of  his  sol  The  rite  qmean  here  aa  one  pve- 
hminary  to  marriage^  not  in  the  m form  cA 
Gen.  17*,  administered  in  infancy  (c/.  pp.  83,  961.).  The 
use  of  *'  flint "  is,  no  doubt,  a  survival  of  an  arohaio 
pnwt^  begun  before  metal  knives  weie  in  nae  (Joe. 
Ba  *).  RHoai  is  ersr  oonservative. 

IV.  2n.  E.  99-81 3.  Aann  metta  Mom,  and  togetiier 
they  meat  the  eldeie  of  Israel. — 271.  E.  which  tells  of 
Aaron  bdng  called  to  meet  Moaes  at  Horeb,  is  indepen- 
dent of  14-16  J.  for  it  ignores  the  part  there  assigned 
to  Aaron,  whraeas  29-81  J  is  the  obvious  sequel  of 
that  passa^  though  the  Heb.  rather  st^jgesta  that 
even  m  this  passage  Aaron  waa  not  ortaud^  men- 
ticHied.  In  8m  vead,  "  And  he  (Mosea)  dM  the  Mgna." 
Aaron  waa  not  to  have  done  them.   Wnh  81  1227(*. 

V.  l-VL  1  (If.  and  4  E.  the  rest  J).  FbatMh't  Int 
refusal  to  let  Israel  go,  and  his  increase  of  their  burdens. 
— The  bulk  of  the  story  is  taken  from  J,  but  part  of  the 
OT>ening  shows  that  E  told  it  too.  One  spoke  of  *'  the 
God  of  Israel,"  the  other  of  "  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  "  : 
both  rented  the  demand  for  leave  of  absence  in  order 
to  worship.  Observe  in  3  the  primitiTe  diead  of  an 
apjnpach  of  the  Divine  Being  unleos  an  aooeptable 
offering  be  at  hand  (3,  ef.  Nu.  233,  "  met  him,"  aa  cere ; 
and  Jg.  ISisf.)- 

1-5.  In  1,  "  hold  a  feast "  (Heb.  hag)  is,  more  exactly, 
.  '*  make  a  pilgrimage  "  to  a  sanctuary,  as  pious  Moham- 
medans make  the  haj  to  Mecca  (c/.  ^i4S'  and  p.  103). 
The  Pharaoh,  who  by  the  custom  of  the  time  was  often 
approached  b^  suitors  with  private  grievamoea,  pro- 
fessee  blank  ignorance  of  Yahweh,  and  tnata  the 
lequeat  as  a  mere  pretext  for  a  holiday. 

6-19.  laenaw  of  Boriena.— The  briokmaking  was 
cnganised  by  Egyptian  "  taskmasters  "  working  under 
Pharatdi,  very  much  as  a  "  clerk  of  the  works  "  supw- 
inteDda  a  building  in  tKogresa  to  watoh  tiw  interarta 
of  tiie  ownw  and  to  see  the  insteiictioiis  of  the  anhiteoi 
fulfilled.  These  in  turn  ohoae  Hebrew  ** officers"  or 
foremen  who  were  responsible  for  the  work  of  thnr 
gangs.  At  Pithom  (In)  some  of  the  bricks  that  have 
been  dug  up  oontained  chopped  straw  and  some  did 
not.  But  dsewhere  such  use  <A  straw  is  unusual. 
Periiapa  it  was  needed,  FMrie  snggosts,  to  separate 
the  soft  bridcB.  In  any  case  the  lefosal  to  pnwide 
a  neoeasary  imposed  more  w<u4c.  Driver  (CB,  p.  30) 
rqaodttoes  iDustiatimis  from  the  monuments  A  the 
prooesses  <A  Uickmaking  and  building  by  Asiatic 
oK^ixvm  nnder  superviaioii,  and  quotes  an  insorip- 
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tion  (p.  31k  "  tba  ^artTrnttrr  mn  to  Ui  hboumi, 
*Tlio  Btiok  is  in  myhand.  be  not  idle.'"  The  Nile 
mad  had  to  be  dag,  carried  in  bae^ts,  kneaded  vith 
vater,  moulded,  dned,  carried  to  the  site,  and  bailt 
into  the  walls.  Na.  lis  warns  m  that,  for  Blaves,  "  the 
Hebrews  were  on  the  whole  well  treated  "  (M'Neile). 
— 8.  tale :  t.«.  set  unoont.  To  "  teU  "  need  to  mean 
to  "  ooont "  (Gen.  165*).— ft.  Bead  (witb  LXZ,  8am., 
Pesh.)  "that  they  may  attraid  to  it  (their  work), 
and  not  attend  to  lyina  wordB." — 14.  task :  in  thu 
Teiee  ahoald  be  "  nreaorioed  portion." — 16.  Bead  (with 
IiXX,  Pe^)  "  and  thoa  ehalt  mn  against  thy  pec^e." 
The  Ueb.  is  corrupt,  and  the  EV  is  fuse  to  the  facte. 

aO-VL  1.  Moaee,  reproached  for  the  failnre  of  the 
appeal  to  Phaiaoh,  casts  himself  on  God,  and  wins 
promise  of  eSeotnal  aid.  Dawn  foUows  the  darkest 
hoar. 

21.  "Ye  have  brooght  OS  into  ill  odoor  with  PfaanM>h" 
would  be  a  mtne  modem  rendering. — 23.  evUmtnated : 
iU-tieated. 

VL  2-12.  Fs  Seoond  Aommt  ot  Hosea's  Call.— Till 
the  metiiod  of  Hebrew  oompitere  was  understood,  it 
was  natural  to  take  this  as  the  acoonnt  of  a  aeoond 
oaU.  It  is  now  ■em  to  be  the  aoooont  of  his  call 
in  the  lateot  souroBt  as  written  by  priestly  annaJigta 
after  the  Exile.   Moreover,  it  was  thu  passage  which 

rin  the  hands  of  the  Fieaoh  phyrioian,  Jean  Astruo 
122),  the  due  to  the  criticism  of  the  Mosuc  books. 
For  the  writer  who  says  that  God  was  known  to  the 
patoiarahs  as  "Qod  Ahnight?"  (El  Shaddai,  den. 
17x*,  JL  1x5%  bat  vaa  not  Known  to  tlmn  ffis 
name  Tahwah,  oonld  not  be  the  same  who  deolaied 
^isD.  436)  that  man  began  to  call  upon  ibs  name  of 
Tahweh  in  the  days  of  Seth,  and  who  used  it  freely 
inoonnezionwithallthejiatriarohs.  Observe  that  the 
analysts  whidi  began  with  distinggiriung  the  Divine 
Name  has  revealea  so  many  fresh  does  as  to  become 
virtually  independnit  of  its  original  stattin^point  {p. 
123).  Ills  great  idea  of  a  Divine  ooveoaot,  a  Testament 
oonditioaal  upon  moral  and  spiritual  teims,  is  domi- 
nant in  P  (Gen.  17*).  It  involved  remembcanoe  (5), 
redemption  (6,  ef.  Is.  4Ii4,  etc.),  fdlowahip  (7a),  and 
the  asBonuioe  of  faith  (7b),  as  wdl  as  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  (8).  The  summary  of  the  Divine  prognunme 
doses  with  "  I  am  Yahweb,"  the  "  BlverUsting  Yea  " 
which  sounds  out  again  and  again,  like  the  deep  boom 
of  a  ohtiroh  bdl,  m  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  18s, 
etc.).  But  the  peojde  (9)  "hearkened  not  for  im- 
pataenoe"  {mg.).  Here  the  prioiAly  abridgmmt  dis- 
legitfds  the  met  expressionB  of  popular  oonviotion 
in  431  J,  and  Moses  (12)  quails  before  the  harder  task 
of  making  Pharaoh  hear  (oontZBst  4io  J). 

8.  The  covenant  had  been  confirmed  by  an  oath 
in  Gen.  24;^"  I  lifted  up  my  hand"  Geo.  1433. 
Nn.  1430),  Um  hMid  being  raised  to  heavMi  V  taking 
an  oath. — 18.  OBdrmimelsed  Hps :  as  tiioagh  needing 
a  suTgioal  operation  for  dumbness. 

Ift^.  An  insertion  by  the  editor,  who  in  18  anti- 
dpates  the  mmition  of  Aaron  (lit),  and  in  14-^ 
oompresses  a  wider  genealogy  to  give  the  pedigree 
of  Moses  and  Aaion,  and  in  28-80  reoa{dtalates  61-13. 
From  Geo.  5  onwards  genealogies,  original  and  inserted, 
abound  in  P,  lefleeung  the  poetHncilio  interest  in 
pedigrees  (C9i.,  Eet.,  Neh.).  A  Canaonite  strain  is 
mdimted  ioc  Simeon  (15),  as  well  sa  for  Jadah  (Geo. 
38),  by  the  mention  of  Shaul's  Canaanite  mother. 
The  post-exilic  tradition  found  aanotion  for  the  current 
distribution  of  duties  about  the  Temple  among  oertain 
heraditMy  guilds  in  tracing  bock  their  desomt  to  Levi 
(16-19},  uidtiieir  aimointmeitt  to  Moses  (No.  3xi-449*)i 
their  dntiea  bifa«  miMI^  Dftvid  (1  C3u  286-24*). 


Fn  ths  wziter'a  pnrpois  Kohsidi'a  dBSoandants  an 
important.  To  bis  mat  son,  Amtam,  "Aaron  and 

Moses  "  (Nu.  2659  and  I  MS.  8am..  T.YT,  Syr.  here 
add  "and  Miriam  their  sister")  were  bom  (ao),  Joohe- 
bed  his  wife  (22*)  being  his  annt.  As  Lev.  I8z3 
forbids  such  a  marriage,  we  may  infer  that  an  old 
tradition  is  here  preserved. 

vn.  8-18  p.  Aaron  and  tfaa  Hagtelans :  Haidanlnc 
of  Fhamdi'B  Heart — ^Ma«io  and  religion  ore,  in  the 
last  ana^BiB,  fundamentally  divene ;  for.  while  mogio 
doims  to  j>ut  a  oompelbng  constnint  npon  oooolt 
poweiB,  rehgion  im^ee  a  relation  and  depeodenoe 
upon  a  penonal  Bemg  of  which  prayer  is  the  chor- 
aotaristio  expraesioa  (p.  187).  But  the  two  have  been, 
and  are  still,  almost  inextricably  intermingled.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  magical  powere,  in  all  good 
fniui,  olouned  for  the  servtuita  of  Y«£weh,  and  allowed, 
in  inferior  degree,  to  exist  among  His  enemies.  Magic 
has  been  caDed  the  science  of  primitive  times,  and 
it«  obvious  soocees  is  doe  to  a  mixture  of  bluff,  shrewd 
prc^pKietication,  ounning  oontnvaooe  (cf.  "  secret  arts," 
II  mg.),  and  deight-of-hand.  S«peat-oharmjng  stlfi 
pttsists  in  Egypt,  and  enierts  can  stiSea  serpeats  by 
hypootio  debtees  into  iool  What  is  peooUar  in  tbs 
present  atoiy  is  that  the  rods  become  serpents,  and 
Aaron's  rod  swallows  np  the  rest.  The  mg.  oa  "ser- 
peot"  dutit^piishes  the  term,  meaning  a  reptile, 
perliaps  a  yom^  crocodile,  from  the  oidinary  word 
used  in  43  J,  where  tJie  sign  was  to  oonvinoe  Israel, 
not  Pharaoh.  The  word  for  *'magioians"  ia  used 
only  ci  Egyptian  wizards.  Jswidi  traditini  (2  ^m. 
38)  knew  tne  names  ol  the  (wo  leaders,  Juines  and 
Jambree.  Though  their  suooees  was  marred  by  the 
swaUowing  up  of  their  rods,  "Pharaoh's  heart  was 
hardened  '(13).  Here  is  one  ^  the  leading  ideas  of  this 
part  of  the  Bible.  Three  words  are  uaod — one  only 
in  73  P.  another  (mg.  "  strong  '*)by  P  and  £,  and  ttw 
third  {mif.  "heavjr")  by  J.  The  various  f<Hms  of 
expression,  hard  (in  fact),  adf-hardened,  and  Qod- 
hardeoed,  tc^ether  witii  Paul's  treatment  in  Bom. 
9iS-i8,  raise  diffionlt  queetions.  A  little  reflection 
%htfsiB  the  difficulty.  In  all  human  oondoot  there  is 
a  mvsterioas  combination  of  man's  choice  and  God's 
eDabnng.  And  God  uses  events  to  {urodaoe  opposite 
effects  upon  difiterent  charaoters,  as  fire  mdts  wax 
but  hardens  day.  Assertions  of  God's  sovereignty 
most  not  be  isdated,  but  interpreted  in  hannoDj 
with  His  moral  rule.  Hiqs  read,  the  enmnlatiTe 
asaaulta  upon  Pharaoh's  leeolution  call  forth  one  of 
the  most  dromatio  exhibitions  in  literatore  of  the 
merely  politic  vacillatioas  of  a  man  whoso  oonaoienoe 
has  been  weakened,  or  rilenoed,  by  self-will. 

vn.  14-Xn.  96.  The  Ten  Plagofls.— How  deeply 
t^ia  series  of  events  imprinted  Uku  on  tiie  mittd  uid 
heart  of  the  nation  is  shown  by  the  fulness  with  which 
the  three  souroee  T^wrt  them. 

J    !•   2*  —  4*   S»  —  r  8»   »•  lO* 

B  V  r      V  w 

P    !•   2"   6°  10» 

l^  river  tamed  to  bhwd;  X",  fnwB ;  3",  Uoe  ^nota) ; 
4%fiies;  S^.monain;  6°.bdls;  r,faaU;  S°,IooimIs; 
fli",  darknees ;  10°,  deatii  of  fitetbom. 

A  sound  historical  judgment  will  oonolade,  both 
from  this  fact  and  from  the  nature  of  the  oocnrrencee 
meuticMied,  as  well  as  from  the  need  for  some  such 
noup  of  causes  to  ..ocoant  for  tHa  escape  <rf  tiie  tribea, 
that  the  traditions  have  a  firm  foothold  in  real  eveota. 
But  anoe  not  less  than  four  oentnries  intervened 
between  tiie  emils  and  fbe  ewriieBt  of  oar  mrtrnm, 
it  is  not  to  be  npseted  that  the  dsuaa  ol  the : 
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^    tfrw  Mn  ftll  be  eqaiDy  ooneet.  And  tb«n  ue  not 

only  litenuy  dutmotaoiu  between  the  uooroos,  bat 
itifferitw,  in  some  pointe  oontmdiotory.  r^weseata- 
tions^  matten  of  ttab.  The  Qieat  Earopeftn  War 
ilhutntes  the  difBoulty  of  v^f^ung  tmn  oontem- 
pomiy  teetimony.  Bat  it  ia  importuit  to  obeerre 
that  eveD  suoh  a  legend  u  that  a  force  of  Rofluaiu 
«u  bzooght  through  E^land,  tiioogh  it  itated  what 
wai  inooReot,  yet  would  nave  oonv^ed  to  posterity  a 
tnw  lefleotion  of  two  fondamental  featoree  in  the  Eiuro- 
pMn  sitoation  of  1914,  viz.  that  Rtusia  waa  allied 
with  Tftngl*nHj  and  that  powerful  reinfoioranente  were 
needed  to  meet  an  enemy  across  the  EngUflh  Channel 
So  the  general  sitaation  in  Egypt  in  1220  b.o.,  and  the 
omtrMted  chanoten  of  Fhiwadi  and  Ifoeei^  may 
rMMoably  be  takeo  rig^y  given,  vhfle  the  order, 
details,  Mid  precue  natnie  of  the  eventB  in  whioh 
^ey  were  ooooemed  may  have  been  more  or  lese  dia- 
torted  W  tradition.  One  of  the  marfce  of  the  nhaping 
power  of  the  reporting  prooeefl  ifl  that  each  eooroe  can 
■till  be  seen  to  have  had  its  own  uniform  akdettm 
ti  mmtku  m  tUs  seotum.  Hilt  jhmoauoai  mar 
ba  ooDOHBlr  eiEbibitad.  It  riwuld  be  oontnsted  with 
tin  form  a  narratiTea  {muh  aa  thoas  in  2  8.)  whidi 
an  Bum  nearly  oontanporary  with  the  avei^  thay 
telate. 

A.  JEP :  and  Yahweh  said  unto  Hoses, 
b.  J :  Oo  onto  Pharaoh,  and  say  nnto  him,  Thw 
nith  Yahweh.  the  OodefOte  HAmot,  hub  my  people 

Kthat  they  may  serve  me.  And  if  tiua  refuse  to 
them  go,  behold  I  will  .  .  . 
B :  Sttetoh  forth  tiiy  (t^  Moeea's)  hand  (with 
rod  toward  .  .  .  that  there  may  be  .  .  . 

P :  Say  mto  Aanm,  Btvetoh  out  tty  fad,  and  ikert 
thaau  .  .  . 

e.  J :  And  TakuA  did  and  tbsm  oama ...  (or 
"andheeent") 

E :  And  Jfow*  stretched  forth  kit  hand  (or  Aw  red) 
towijd  .  .  .  uid  thMie  was  .  .  . 

P :  And  Hum  did  to  i  and  Aaron  stretched  out  hit 
ni,  and  then  was  .  .  . 

d.  P :  And  the  magioiaiia  did  so  (or,  ooold  not  do 
so)  wiUi  Uieir  secret  arts  .  .  . 

«,  J :  And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moaea,  and  aaid  unto 
Uiii,  Biitoaat  lac  me,  that  .  .  .  And  Yahweh  did  so, 
aadnmoved  .  •  • 

L  J  :  But  FharatA  made  his  heart  heavy. 

E  :  But  Yahwdi  made  Phanoh'e  heart  hard. 

P :  Bat  Yahweh'a  heart  was  hardened. 

g.  J  :  And  he  did  not  let  the  people  go. 

B :  And  he  did  not  let  tiw  tMdnn  ^  Itratl  go. 

P;  and  lia haai^emd  not  vnto  tiwm  aa  Yahweh  had 
^obai. 

The  reader  who  wiB  marie  with  letters  in  the  margin 
oftheteoct  the  parte  asB«ned  to  J,  B.  and  P  will  ifia- 
oem  for  himaeU ,  more  fully  the  help  of  the  RV  refer- 
enoes,  the  points  of  oontrast  and  reaemUanoe,  or  he 
can  oonanlt  the  tamer  oomment&riee.  In  any  oaae  he 
riKnld  note  that  S  is  foUsst  and  most  gr^pio,  and 
donribeB  tibe  phgnea  aa  natural  evento  prondeiitially 
oidesKl,  Yahweh  l«ingtng  them  after  the  prophet  a 
mm  aimoaaoemeDt ;  that  E  is  briefs,  has  not  been 
■o  fully  preserved  by  the  editor,  hei^httniB  the  miraon- 
kms  oolonring,  and  makes  Hoses  bnng  on  the  plagaes 
with  a  motion  of  his  wonder-working  rod,  or  a  gesture 
of  his  hand ;  and  that  P  makes  Aarcn  the  spokesman 
and  wielder  of  the  rod,  and  intiodooea  Uie  magicians, 
tike  anMmatnral  element  tranaoeading  the  histoiioal 
throoeSoot.  Another  featoie  is  that  in  J  the  laiaetttea 
are  apart  in  Goshen,  but  in  E  are  mixed  op  with  the 
BgypUnatn  Kgypt.  Eaoh  aomoe  haa  fta  own  word 


Via  sa-«a  m 

for  "  plague  "  (9i4  J,  Hi  %  P) ;  and  three  other 
words  (  signs*'  and  "  wonders  "—two  Beb.  wrada) 
are  also  employed.  It  will  appear  that  the  nlagnea 
wrae  "  miraoulouBly  intensified  forme  of  the  aiseapoe 
or  other  natural  ooourrenoes  to  whioh  Egypt  is  mora 
or  lees  liable  "  (Driver). 

vn.  14-2B.  1°.  Water  tomad  Into  Blood  (14-15a 

J;  ISbEr;  16-17*  J  ;  17b,  "with  the  rod  . .  .hand." 
E;  17a-18  J;  19-20a,  " oommanded."  P;  SOb.  to 
**  servants,"  E ;  20e-21ab.  J  ;  210-22,  P  ;  28-25  J).— 
In  Egypt  not  only  mosperity.  but  life  itself,  was  bound 
up  with  the  Nile.  Afoees  meets  Pharaoh  on  his  morn- 
ing visit  to  the  Nile  (c/.  Sao),  either  for  bathing  (aa 
2s}  or  worship,  repeats  the  Divine  demand,  and 
announoea  the  amitmg  of  the  NiH  by  tumiug  its 
watoa  into  blood.  "  Eiaob  year  tiw  water  of  the  rivw 
beoomea  like  blood  at  the  time  of. the  innndaticai" 
(Sayoe).  The  peculiarity  in  Bx.  is  that  the  water 
was  rendered  unwholesome,  as  it  sometimes  is  just 
before  the  redness  begins.  In  P  all  the  watw  in 
the  land  takes  the  poisonous  tinge:  the  irrigation 
"  canals  "  (9  m^.)  au  "  ptrnda "  or  naamto  beLu 
qteoiaUy  mentioned.  Hie  artiftoial  charaot«  of  P% 
repraaeotatioa  ia  shown  when,  after  the  water  has 
beeo  reddened,  the  maginianw  can  yet  find  water  to 
prove  their  powers  upon.  The  death  of  the  fish 
would  be  a  grave  oalamily,  fidi  being  a  ataple  artiole 
<rfdiet. 

15.  tend  (E):  is  noted  by  the  editor  aa  that  whioh 
waa  turned  to  a  eerpent  (43  J). — ITklhe  aentaaoe  about 
Yahweh'a  smiting  is  dislocated  by  the  insertion  of  a 
eozap  from  the  command  to  Moses  in  E  fi3b),  **  with 
the  rod  that  is  in  mine  "  (altered  from  thine,"  yet 
qtoiUng  the  sense  aD  the  same)  "hand." — aOb.  and 
ba  fitted  up :  not  Aaron  (soa  P)  but  Hoses  (E).  for 
ooly  "  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river  "  were  smitten. 
— ^SS.  heart :  in  Heb.  oovers,  and  indeed  often  denotes, 
meotal  not  emotional  aotivil^ :  render  "  give  his  mind 
even  to  this." 

Tin.  I-I&.  8°.  Pngi  Swarm  fran  Uw  HOa  (1-4  J, 
•fr-7  P,  ft-lSa  J.  "faeart,"  16b  P).— "Each  year  the 
inundation  brings  with  it  myriads  of  frogs"  (Sayoe), 
amounting  in  certain  years  to  a  veritable  plague, 
but  they  do  not  infest  houses  or  die  suddenly  in  heaps. 
£a  8  they  wmb  to  oome  upon  the  pMBOoa  of  the  people^ 
and  into  their  euthenware  stoves  ("  ovana  ")  aiid  the 
ahallow  wooden  bowls  they  used,  as  do  the  Araha 
still,  for  "  kneadipg-trongha."  When  Pharaoh  praya 
for  relief.  Hoses  concedes  him  t^  "^ry"  or  ad- 
Tantage  of  naming  the  time  when  the  peBts  ^ould 
be  reanoved,  that  tlte  Divine  control  cf  visitatifm 
.  mMit  be  the  more  eonraionoiia. 

ia.brai|kti9M:  read  **anpoiatod  for  Phaawh.** 
t.e.  aa  a  aign^l^  githawd;  nodar  *'  pilad."— 
15.  that  thMa  wu  fai|Ut:  batter  "that  ths  napite 
had  oome." 

vm.  lft-19  P.  3*.  Ilea  or  Goats  (t.s.  moaqnitoea) 
flwarm. — ^In  autumn,  wbm  mooh  water  k  standing 
in  the  rioe  fields,  swarms  ol  mosquitoes,  like  olouda 
of  duat,  ariae  frmn  fteir  breeding-grounds.  Periiapa 
that  is  why  they  are  hrae  described  as  ^erated  from 
dust.  Both  renderingi  can  plead  ancient  authority, 
but  both  scholarship  and  experience  favour  the  aeoond. 

vm.  20-82  J.  4^  ni«a  Intast  the  Und.— Driver 
.ajgtwa  that  "some  definite  insect  is  evidently  meant 
.  .  .  some  partioolariy  irritating  kind  of  fly."  and 
rmdeiB  "d!og-fly"  aftw  LXX.  The  S.  wind  oon- 
atantly  brings  flies  in  swarms,  and  their  germ-oanrying 
habits  make  them  a  peril  aa  well  as  an  annoyanoe. 
lAe  exemptioa  of  Goshen  (aa,  Geo.  46io*)  ia  iUuatntod 
by  the  definite  bovndaiiaa  eontaining  aooh  nranna. 
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This  {florae  calls  forth  Phanoh'i  first  ocmoeanon, 
that,  aa  It  would  be  hideoent  and  impmotioable  to 
oarry  out  saorifioial  worehip  m  Egypt  (afif.),  Israel 
may  "saorifioe  ...  in  the  wildemeea,  only  .  .  .  not 
.  .  .  very  far  away."  The  "thzee  daya'  joma^" 
(37)  lepeatB  3i8>  53' 

DC  I'f  J.  0^-  ■nmin  upon  Oatae^nw  word 
"catUe"  ia  a. wide  tenn,  and  indndea  all  dmneatio 
animala.  The  *'  camele  '*  must  have  been  tiiose  of 
▼iaiting  Bedonins,  as  thoy  were  not  natnraliaed  in 
ancient  "Egyyt.  Cattle  [uagnee  have  been  rare  in 
Egypt,  bat  there  have  hem  several  in  the  laat  oentory. 
One  of  the  moat  Bsven  waa  Inoed  to  the  Nile ;  and 
cattle  on  land  far  from  the  river  eeoaped,  as  did  the 
oattle  of  Israel  in  Goshen.  "  All  the  cattle  *'  (6)  may 
mean  "  all  kinds  of  cattle,"  tot  some  sm^ved  (19-21). 

ft-12  P.  6°.  BaOs  on  Man  and  Beast— Skin  diseases 
are  oommon  tronbleB  in  Egypt.  This  may  be  meant 
for  the  mieHMsab,  "an  irritating  eruption,  consisting 
of  innumerable  little  red  blisters,  which  is  fre^jumt 
in  E^QTt  at  about  the  time  when  tlie  mie  begins  to 
rise  m  Jane,  and  often  remains  for  some  weeks  npon 
those  whom  it  attacks "  (Driver).  The  methoa  of 
infliction  is  peculiar.  Hoses  and  Aaron  were  to  take 
their  two  hands  full  of  soot  from  a  lime-bumer'a  or 
potter's  hihi  and  toss  the  fine  dust  into  the  air,  that  it 
might  spread  as  a  pestilential  olood  o{  dwt.  Soots 
and  Yorkahiremen  still  oall  a  big  boil  a  "blain"! 
This  plMoe  effects  tiw  diaoc«nfititn  (rf  the  TnwflV^w, 
who  suffer  from  bot  oannot  infliot  the  (fiseasa. 

ia-86.  70.  A  DmrasUtbw  HalMonn  (18-81  J,  23L 
E,  2i-30  J,  Sit.  E.  S8f.  jTsSab  E,  86e  R).— Into  the 
annomkcoMait  ot  Uie  coming  storm  a  short  passage 
(14-16)  has  been  with  iinpreesive  effect  inserted  hy 
an  eaiiy  rapaoder  of  J.  It  accounts  for  the  snks  cn 
nutial  judgments,  inatoad  of  iHie  oranrhdming  doran, 
hy  tiu  Divine  pmpose  to  Hhiateate  more  a;t  length 
the  ot^ect  lesson  tS  Vba  vuiitv  of  human  pride  uid 
resolution.  Sinoe  Tahwdi  speaks  of  "  all  my  [dagnes," 
it  may  have  been  originaify  writtra  for  some  other 
oonnexion,  and  probamy  should  be  read,  "I  will 
.  .  .  send  all  these  my  plagues  upon  thee,  and  upw 
.  .  "thine  head"  being  a  mAreading  oi  a  leMsr 
hy  a  soribe.  In  16  it  would  be  deaiw  to  lender  wttb 
Driver,  "  For  else  I  Aoold  now  have  put  forth  .  .  . 
and  thou  wouldst  have  been  cut  off."  £1 16  "  I  made 
thee  to  stand"  means  *'I  preserved  thee,"  not  as 
Paul,  possibly  following  a  late  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
v«b,  toc^  it,  "  I  raised  thee  up,"  though  the  differ- 
enoe  does  not  affect  the  argument  in  Rom.  Ox?.  The 
very  power  of  the  PhatEoh  makes  his  subjection  to 
Tanweh's  porpose  more  impressive,  and  the  fame  of 
it  more  wiaeejraead.  In  19  the  idea  is  rather,  *'  As  yet 
standest  thou  in  the  way  of  my  people  ..."  A  new 
feature  about  tUs  plague  is  the  chance  given  to  Phaiacdi 
and  his  servants  of  averting  its  perils  oy  "  fearing  the 
word  of  Yahweh,"  and  hastening  in  the  cattle.  The 
repetitions  in  the  desoiption  of  the  hailstorm  are  doe 
to  the  o(»ubinatioD  oi  sources,  as  the  suggested  analy- 
sis  diows.  It  was  peculiarly  the  fnnotion  of  Yahweh 
to  "send  thonder,'  28  (Heb.  "give  voices,"  see  28 
mg.),  d.  Pb.  293-9.  :  cloud  was  His  chuiot, 
the  lightning  ^  daaling  robe,  and  the  thunder  His 
mighty  voice.  The  fire  was  "  mingled  with "  or 
fl^tSting  right  tJirough  (cf.  mg.)  *'  the  hiw,"  M.  Ooshen 
again  eaoaped.  Phuaoh's  admission  (37)  that  he  aod 
hta  were  **  wibtod  "  was  a  politic  api»roaoh  to  a  power- 
ful but  nnfrisDdly  deity.  He  anticipatod  Nietzsche  in 
the  doctrine  that  weaknees  is  wiokedneea.  Moses  in 
ncnusmg  to  "mead  abroad  his  hands*'  in  prayer 
lor  mnonl  of  dw  plagne  (39,  3S*)>  ma  under  no 


fltanons:  Pharaoh  had  but  half  leanwd  his  leoson. 
From  811.  it  may  be  inferted  that  the  haikttsm  was 
dated  in  January,  the  flax  being  in  bud  and  the 
barley  ripe,  but  the  wheat  and  sput  still  immature. 
Egyptian  flax  was  often  very  fine;  linen  was  mooh 
osea  by  those  libo  ooold  aflrad  it.  Sayoe  nfen  to  a 
desolating  thunderstorm  with  hail  in  the  Nile  valley 
in  the  spring  of  189S.  The  {oeeeooe  of  the  oatUe  in 
the  field  would  agree  with  tlui  January  date. 

X.  1^  8°.  A  LoeoBt  Swann  (1-11  J ;  lft-18n, 
"  Egypt,"  E  ;  13b  J ;  14*  £ ;  14b  ^'  and  rested  "  to 
Ifill^'  daifceoed."  J  ;  Ifib  E  to  "  left  "  ;  16e-19  J  ;  70 
"B). — ^The  fanning  paragra[di  has  beeo  expanded  in  the 
Deuteronomio  Bkyw>  (e^  Dt.  49,  67  with  2).  Christian 
instinct  avoids  such  a  ccmception  as  Yahw^  "  modt- 
ing  the  Egyptians  "  (so  correctly  3  mg.,  e/.  Fa.  24). 
The  most  notaUe  description  of  a  ida^ue  of  looosts 
is  in  Joel  (2*,  of.  Jod  in  CB).  Tney  aro  not  vny 
oommon  in  E^pt ;  striking  cases  have  been  r^Kirted 
by  modem  travellera.  It  is  a  traveUw  who  wrote^ 
*  Nothing  escapes  thnn,  fnnn  tho  leaves  of  die  forest 
to  the  herbs  on  tlie  [dain."  Morier  reported  from 
Persia,  "They  were  found  in  every  comer,  stock  to 
our  clothes  and  infested  our  food."  The  mere  threat 
alarmed  the  courtiers,  and  even  Phuaoh  tried  a  fresii 
oonoeesion.  that  "the  men"  only  shoidd  go  (10); 
but  Moses  had  issued  the  ultimatum  that  the  whole 
nation  must  "  keep  Yahweh's  festival  '79).  Tha  men- 
tion <A  MoHti'a  rod  oomee  from  E  ;  ana  the  referenoes 
to  the  natural  causes,  the  E.  wind  or  siroooo  bringiog. 
the  W.  wind  removing  the  locusts,  sie  from  J.  When 
it  is  said  (15a)  that  ^' the  land  waa  dai^ened.*'  it  is 
meant  that  they  formed  a  continuous  dark  layer  all 
over  the  ground.  In  1866  near  Jaffa  sevend  milea 
were  oovered  inches  deep.  When  an  army  of  looasto 
invadea  a  kwah^,  jtha  eaid  is  uanalfy  that  it  is  Uon 
into  the  sea  (as  in  19)  or  the  desert. 

X.  21-88.  TlM  Pa^aUe  DaiknaM  ffll-as  B. 
84-86  J,  37  E,  881.  J^-Ths  wonder  again  lay  in  (he 
coincidence,  that  of  time:  sandstorms  producing 
darkness  as  thick  as  a  Lcmdon  fcg  have  coteo  been 
ei:periuioed  in  Egypt,  t^e  sand  ai^  heat  being  oiJy 
too  painfutty  "  fdt.^'  Pharacdi'B  new  eomoeanon,  that 
sntiie  famines  might  go,  but  not  the  cattle,  waa  tb- 
jeoted^Moses:  there  shall  not  a  hoof  be  left  bdiind  " 
(26).  The  demand  that  the  Phuaoh  should  oontributa 
animals  for  "sacrifioes"  (*.e.  peace  offeiiogB)  and 
"  bumt-offerings  "  is  not  now  noted  in  the  sequd  as 
fulfilled.  In  saorifioial  contexts  the  word  "<£>,"  m 
Heb.  as  in  Gi.,  lAtin,  and  Asa.,  is  eqnivalent  to '  *  offer." 
IO39  J  finds  its  immediate  aeqnd  m  II5-8  J,  the  look 
of  contratUotdon  being  due  to  the  insertion  of  II1-3, 
from  El,  following  on  IO27  E. 

XL-xn.  86.  10°.  Death  Of  BGrpttannntbon;  Piw- 
over  and  Manotb  (II1-3  E,  4-s  J,  9'-  Ui-ao  F, 
21-23  J,  24  p.  23-270  "houses"  Rd,  iyb  J,  28  P, 
29-54  J,  35f.  E). — The  narrative  now  reach ee  its  oKmax 
in  the  last  plague,  which  finally  breaks  the  reeohition 
of  the  Phanoh,  and  results  in  the  Exodus  of  laraeL 
But  the  last  editor,  whose  interest  was  in  the  institn- 
tions  he  loved,  has  weakened  the  dramatic  iona  of 
the  sequence  of  events  by  inserting  at  length  the  oere- 
monial  details  of  Paasover  and  HsjEzoth.  The  account 
begins  with  the  annonnoement  from  E  in  II1-3  of 
"one  plague  (or  stroke)  more,"  and  the  direction 
(antacipatad  32if.,  and  executed  1235f.)  to  beg  jeweb 
from  nei^bonia.  Add  in  8  ^with  LXX,  Sam.)  "  and 
raiment.'*  The  prestige  of  the  man  Hoeea "  (e/. 
Nu.  123)  is  noted  as  ground  for  the  requeat.  Iwn 
in  4-8  comes  the  oonehiBion  from  IO29  J  of  Sbiaetfs 
laat  addreaa  to  Fhanoh.  specifying  tiie  deatih  tl« 
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finfcbont  of  Egrptun  moii  and  Mttie.  The  maid 
orouching  behina  the  honeehold  hand-mill  (3)  re- 
pnaoita  the  lowest  grade  of  aufieren.  The  desire  to 
get  lid  of  Israel  in  8  J  is  in  agreement  with  the  giving 
of  jeweb  deaoribed  in  £.  In  9f .  the  edittu  has  given 
a  apminary  from  F,  podmpa  beionging  to  an  earlier 
jlaoe. 

zn.  1-18  p.  RalM  for  the  PasMTW  (fint  set).— 
On  the  hiatoiT  of  the  FaaoTer,  see  pp.  102f.  Host 
ceremonial  ndee  are  dated  bom  Shiai  or  the  land  of 
Moab:  ao  theee  that  follow  are  noted  in  1  aa  given 
m  Ecypt.  The  fint  m<Mith  (2)  is  in  J,  E.  and  D  &bib> 
and  w£w  (Neh.  2i)  NiBan.  As  the  Qnidcen  dromied 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  on  aooount  of  their 
pagan  otqpn,  eo  F  avoida  the  CaTiawutiah  or  Fhaniciui 
names,  using  numbers  onlv,  as  tn  the  kter  Bibhoal 
hooka.  The  oritioal  months  in  antomn  and  spring, 
which  okiaed  os  began  the  harveet,  were  natural  start- 
ing pcunts  for  the  year  among  an  agriooltoral  peoj^. 
Before  the  Exile  the  antomn  epoch  controlled  the 
rookcHiing  {t^.  23i3  E,  34:2k  J),  and  even  in  P  a  New 
Tear's  Day  is  to  be  on  the  first  da^  of  the  seventh 
month  (Lev.  2^24) ;  hat  the  text,  asonbiitg  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Bj^ing  reckoning  to  the  Exodus,  reflects 
the  later  costcoQ.  perhaps  under  Babybnian  hiflnenoe. 
P'a  record,  in  this  as  in  other  details,  is  not  a  historioal 
datum,  but  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  points  of  oon- 
Tenieoce,  like  the  oonstmotion  of  the  Calendar,  require 
the  ea-mention  <rf  the  DiviiM  ^f^adom  it  they  are  to 
be  viae&  settled.  H  ia  <a^  the  antedating  of  a 
custom  by  le^  theorists  which  gives  the  appearanoe 
of  contradiction.  In  tact,  both  reokonings  were  in 
vof^ue.  but  their  relative  import&noo  ohuiged.  The 
animal  (3)  might  be  a  lamb  or  a  kid  (mg.),  oat  must 
be  an  unblemished  male  yearling.  It  might  serve 
for  one  or  two  households,  aooording  to  the  ake  and 
eating  oapaci^  of  the  family  groups.  Ten  was  the 
tntdiuonal  minimum.  The  oommand  is  addzeeaed 
to  **  all  the  oongregation  of  Israel "  (3),  the  tram, 
oonatantly  need  in  P,  reflecting  the  transformation  of 
a  nation  into  a  Church  which  took  plaoe  in  and  after 
the  Exile.  The  time  was  to  be  between  the  two 
evenings  "  (6,  m^.).  ThiB  has  been  tiaditicnially  taken 
an  pnotically  eqnivaJent  to  aHemotm,  but  <wiginany 
meant  "donng  the  interval  of  dusk  between  sunset 
and  darkness  **  (c/.  Bt.  166,  where  the  hour  of  sunset 
,iB  specified}.  The  ritual  had  two  eaaenti&l  features — 
the  application  of  the  blood  to  the  top  and  aides  of 
the  door,  and  the  hurried  feast  upon  the  roasted  flesh, 
with  nnlaavened  Uaooit  and  hitter  herbs,  no  vestige 
befaig  left  tor  later  eating.  This  use  of  the  Uood,  m 
view  of  numerous  parafiels,  ancient  and  modem,  is 
dMJVght  to  he  a  survival  of  an  earlier  rite,  intmded  to 
consecrate  the  house' or  tent  and  protect  the  indwellers. 
From  its  being  a  night-feast  (8)  some  have  ooniectared 
that  the  infloenoe  of  the  sprinff  full  moon  was  dreaded. 
L  Tbe  feast  bound  the  hoosehofd  to  their  God  and  to 
'  cne  another.  The  unleavened  cakes  (Ueb.  pi.)  were 
a  kind  of  flat  Inscnit  quickly  baked,  and  still  com- 
monly eaten  by  the  Bedawin.  Modem  Jews  make 
tbmn  a  foot  across  and  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
I  bitter  herbs  {perhaps  wild  lettuce  or  endive)  served 
I  OS  a  salad,  their  sharp  flavour  suggesting  the  bitterness 
of  bondage  (so  Gamaliel).  The  fledi  must  not  be  eaten 
raw,  as  in  aome  archaic  Arabian  rites,  because  blood, 
aa  the  fife-ounent,  was  too  sacred  to  be  eaten  (c/. 
Geo*  A4*>  Lev-  Txo-is*) ;  nor  must  it  be  boiled,  as  the 
ordinary  custom  anciently  was  with  saorificee  (Jg.  fliQf, 
1  S.  213),  and  as  Dt.  I617  {Hiescribed,  but  roasted,  as 
in  pcimitive  days,  puiiaps  to  provide  that  the  internal 
fat  might  diip  down  Into  the  fire  and  be  oMisamed. 


tat  the  iat  also  might  not  be  eaten  (Lev.  733-25). 
Moreover,  it  was  easier  to  roast  whole  (96,  "  its  head 
with  its  legs  ")  than  to  boil  anything  so  Large.  Those 
who  shared  in  the  meal  were  (rr)  to  "  eat  it  in  haste  " 
or  (hettw)  "  tiejHdation,"  girt  and  clad  for  travel, 
their  sandals  cm,  instead  of  laid  aside  at  tite  door. 
Later  Jews  regarded  the  "  haste,"  as  well  as  the  ohcnoe 
of  the  viotim  on  the  tmth  day.  and  the  domeetio 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  as  obsolete  features,  and  not 
meant  to  be  repeated ;   bat  the  Samaritans  r^aid 

fall  as  binding.  The  whole  was  "  a^peaoA  unto  Yahweh  " 
(11),  and  the  term  is  ex]dained  m  18  (cf.  23,  27,  Is. 
31is)  as  signifying  His  promiae  to  "pan  over,"  i.e. 
to  spare  Israel ;  but  the  actual  etymolo^  is  unoertain, 
though  the  gsQeral  idea  is  clear  («ee  p.  ll@,  and  Driver's 
full  Appendix  m  CB,  p.  405). 

XIL  14-20.  P's  RolM  for  HuioflL— Immediately 
following  the  one  feast  of  the  Passover  came  tlw 
sevm-day  pilgrimage  feast  (cf.  61)  of  Un^vened 
Cakes,  probably  origin^y  an  agricultural  festival  to 
mark  the  beginning  ca  bariey  harvest  (ppbl02f .)  FaUiiu 
at  the  time  ot  year  when  the  Exodus  took  plaoe,  u 
nceived  a  oommemorative  intwpivtation,  which  the 

,  plain  and  quiokly  prepared  mozzotA  fitted.  The 
ritual  prejudice  against  leaven  (13)  extended  to  all 
altar-gilts  (23i8),  and  may  be  due  to  the  persistence 
in  religious  ceremonial  of  primitive  usage  before  leaven 
was  known  (435  *),  though  the  thought  that  fermenta- 
tion  involved  oorrapdon  may  also  have  had  effect. 
lAter  Jews  became  most  sornpuloiM  in  searching  for 
tiie  forUddeai  leaven,  and,  smoe  unleavened  cakes 
were  eaten  at  the  Passover,  expelled  all  leavm  be- 
fore that  feast.  Paul  (1  Cor.  66-8,  Gal.  69),  as  weQ 
aa  our  Lord  (Mk.  813,  but  contrast  the  ParaUe  of  the 
Leaven),  makee  leaven  symbolic  of  evil.  The  pemalty 
for  disobedieDoe  was  (15)  exconununioation :  "that 
soul  ahsU  be  out  off  from  Israel "  (ef.  Qen.  17i4,  Ezr. 
106).  The  first  and  seventh  dam  (16)  were  to  be  "  an 
ho^  convocation  "  (Lev.  233ff.  *),  kept  with  almost 
ihe  rigour  of  the  Sabbath.  The  reference  to  the 
Exodus  aa  past  (17)  shows  that  14-17  did  not  originally 
follow  1-13,  but  rather  41,  and  jvobably  came  from 
another  hand.  And  18-20  may  also  he  an  independ- 
ent piece,  inserted  here  1^  R.  The  leforenoe  to  the 
"  sojourner  "  (48*)  is  the  only  new  feature :  he  might 
eat  the  numotk,  f<»  that  was  an  act  of  temperance,  not 
a  puti^iog  of  holy  food.  The  phraseology  in  1-20  is 
nniformly  of  the  P  school. 

14.  this  day :  is  not  the  14th  (FaasoTer)  but  the  16th 
(Ist  of  MeazolA). 

21-87  J,  28  P.  Rolea  tor  the  Puiover  (second  set) 
(for  analysiB  see  lli). — These  verses,  though  the^ooma 
second,  embody  in  the  main  J's  aooount  tn  the  institu- 
tion, which  P  has  elaboratod  in  1-18,  adding  many 
details,  but  not  mentioning  the  hyssop,  or  the  basin, 
or  the  confinement  to  the  noose.  Hyeeop  was  a  wall 
or  rock  [dant  (I  K.  433),  with  pliant  twigs,  probably 
marjoram,  a  branch  of  which  nuMle  a  simple  sprinkm 
for  rites  of  purification.  The  Israelite  elders  were  to 
"draw  out'  enough  "lambs*'  (ai,  cf.  3*)  from  the 
fiock.  as  the  shepherd  would  catch  the  leg  of  a  sheep 
with  his  crook  to  separate  it  from  the  rest.  They  are 
told  to  "  kill  the  Passover,"  as  though  it  were  a  familiar 
rite  employed  for  a  special  purpose.  They  were  (22) 
to  "apply  (c/.  4a3)  some  of  the  blood  to  the  lintel," 
and  to  remain  all  night  within  the  piarded  precincts. 
In  82a  it  is  Yahweh  who  is  to  smite  the  E^iyptians, 
but  in  23b  "  the  destroyer  "  {cf.  2  S-  24i6)  is  a  distinct 
agent:  Holzinger  infers  that  J  and  E  are  both  drawn 
upon  here,  and  notes  that  "  the  peotte  "  in  27b  replace 
"the  eklen"      SI.  Baentspb  sIm  ^b(a  if  this 
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wotton,  imi^Dg  a  riak  <rf  Inrael  Bbaring  the  moat 
turible  plague  upon  E^ypt,  can  have  oome  from  the 
aathor  <n  116,  eto.  But  mis  may  be  an  early  supple- 
nient  of  J,  of  which  there  were  not  a  few.  The  order 
for  pmpetual  obaervanoe  (24)  is  probably  P'b  sequel 
of  BO,  thoogh  the  phrase  "an  ordinanoe  for  ever" 
-ad  *dfilm)  is  not  in  P'«  usasl  form  (hiigqath  *MSm). 
The  duplicate  order  for  repetition  iB  one  of  the  few 
Deuteronomio  additions  {25-370)  that  can  certainly 
be  traced  in  Ex.  (c/.  133,  etc.)-  Tbo  shrewd  insistenoe 
on  systematio  instmction  in  26  (see  RV  referenoes)  is 
obantotwistio  of  D,  and  is  observed  to  this  dav  {p.  109, 
Pr.  43f.*).  The  graphio  tonoh.  "  bowed  the  head  and 
wordui^ied,"  ocmneota  27b  irith  431,  3sf.*  hi  2B 
we  have  P's  oonolumon  of  1-18.  For  the  CSiristian 
api^oation  of  the  Passover,  cf.  1  Cor.  67f.  * 

2SL  bason  :  see  2  8.  1728.  etc. ;  elsewhere  "  Uireah- 
old,'~  as  in  Jg.  I927,  etc.,  and  Gr.  here.  TrumbnU 
(Threthold  Covenant)  ingeoioasly  buUdB  <hi  this  mean- 
ing a  theixy  that  the  Passover  was  a  Uireshokl  saorifioe, 
and  tiiat  Yahweh  onMsed  the  thrediold  as  a  jHotoottve 
guest,  and  even  as  the  Brid^room  of  Hu  people. 
Other  theoriea  being  also  conjeotoral,  this  merita 
attenticm.  Driver  ign<nee  it,  but  M*Neile  calls  it 
"  attractive."  The  Ixlief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  thresh- 
old is  widespread.  Hie  household  dratiee  were  pro- 
bably reddent  there.  To  step  vwt  H  into  the  house 
brought  whoever  entered  it  mto  ooveoant  with  the 
inmates.  Tiaa  would  prevent  him  from  doing  them 
harm.  Thus,  in  the  oeiemony  of  mannmisrion  the 
slave  is  Inought  to  the  Elohim,  to  the  door  or  door- 
post (2I6*,  Dt.  I617),  and  bis  ear  is  bored  "unto  the 
door."  BobbwB  dig  through  the  day  walb  of  bouses 
(Job24i6, Mt. 61 9f.)Deoause their" reverence,"  i.e. their 
saperatitioUB  dread  of  the  oonaequenoee  whicii  might 
follow  on  a  violation  of  the  sanctdty  of  the  tbrediold,  for- 
bids Uiem  to  enter  by  the  door.  The  priests  and  wor- 
shippers of  Dagon  do  not  tread  on  the  thteshold  of  his 
temjde  (1  S.  65,  cf.  Zejdi.  I9,  "eUl  those  that  leap  over 
the  threshold").  To  step  on  the  threshold,  all  the 
more  when  this  was  sanctified  hv  Uood,  would  be  to 
reject  the  offered  covenant  with  insult:  a  thought 
■wMah  gives  a  fuller  meaning  to  Heb.  IO29,  "who  hath 
trodden  xmder  foot  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  hath  eoimted 
the  Mood  of  the  oovenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified 
an  unholy  thing."  The  Roman  l»ide  was  carried  over 
the  thre^old  of  her  hU8l»nd's  house,  presumably  to 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  step  on  It  acoident. 
It  is  customary  even  to-day  to  weloome  an  bonoored 
guest  with  blood  on  the  tiueshokl. 

xn.  a»-86.  ttsnOm  IMora  ne:  llM  InMltM 
Prmn  to  Depvt— In  II1-3*  E  and  4-8*  J  the 
qxnling  of  tbe  Egyptians  and  the  death  of  tbeir  fint- 
Dom  sons  were  announced,  and  the  events  are  now 
given  by  the  editor  in  reveise  order,  29-84  J  preceding 
9BL  E.  The  last  {dagne  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
peatilmoe,  </.  2  K.  193S,  which  was  bdieved  to  hare 
Btriok«i  every  firstborn  eon.  The  fact  that  the  eldest 
son  of  the  kxag  and  other  notable  Egyptians  fell  victims, 
along  with  the  practioe  of  dedioatmg  first-born  eons 
<13i-i6*,  Ku.  3i  1-13*),  and  possibly  tbe  connexion  of  the 
spring  festival  with  the  sacrifice  of  firetlings,  may  have 
led  to  the  tradition  assuming  the  sharj^y  defined  form 
<A  the  text.  The  number  of  eldest  Bons  appearing  in 
The  Times  obituaries  of  officers  in  1914-15  was  such 
as  to  Bo^xest  to  some  minds  the  idea  of  an  evil  fate. 
Behind  the  tradition  is  a  faith  that,  whether  God 
infiicts  calamity  on  themselvee  or  thw*  enemies.  His 

r'ple  gain  some  good  and  the  victims  do  not  suffer 
vain.   And  the  ^agues      Ej^pt  were  amcmg  the 
events  whkJi  nonnriwd  this  wth.  The  olimax  of 


deoiidon  mth  which  Pbanah  at  last  grants  the  teqoest 
recorded  in  63  and  defined  in  IO36  is  pot  oleariy  m 
Slf.  The  "  haste  "  with  which  the  alumed  Egvpbans 
thrust  the  Hebrews  forth  (aaf .  J)  is  mentaoned  to  ao- 
count  for  their  staitii^  without  waiting  for  a  eopply  oi 
leavened  bread,  the  historioal  tmk  with  the  VeUb  of 
MixzzoA  or  Unleavened  Gafces  beiiig  thus  indksated. 
But  in  86f.  B  the  situation  is  rather  differontly  oon- 
oMved,  there  being  time  to  o^anise  a  levy  upon  the 
stores  of  g<M  and  silver  omamuite  and  festal  garmeota 
which  the  Egyptians  hod,  which  the  Hebmws  needed 
tor  doe  religions  service  {ef.  884-6*).  The  threefcdd 
xelation  {Zza,  II3,  and  hrae)  Aom  with  what  nluli 
tiie  story  was  tokl  Vnm  II3  we  diould  suppoae  the 
levy  was  nuule  before  the  ati^  fdl.  If  that  be  tho 
meaning,  this  will  be  an  editorial  repetition,  and  the 
verbs  in  8U.  should  be  plupeifeots,  "  had  d<me  .  .  .  had 
adied  .  .  .  had  given."  The  night  was  an  impossiMe 
time  for  audi  a  ooileotion.  The  RV  lendedog.  "  they 
let  them  have^"  snggeitB  tJiat  tin  thinm  wen  glTea 
outright.  But  the  word  "^ave  "  ia  av^ded,  and  the 
phrase  may  w^  mean  *'  lent "  (as  in  Syr.).  In  that 
oaae  tbe  transaction  would  be  justified  beoause  Phaiaoh'a 
later  pursuit  made  return  after  tJie  wUdemeaa  foslsval 
impossible ;  vr  else  because  by  Hebrew  standards  all 
was  fair  in  dealing  with  tyrants.  Keble  {Ckrittkm 
Fear,  Srd  Sunday  m  Lent)  has  adopted  fwai  Angus- 
tfoe  an  allegorioaJ  apjJioatlon  of  the  ^poOmg  ot  the 


Render:  "tlieir  kneading-bowls  (83*)  being 
bound  up  in  their  mantles  "  (Jg.  823,  Rn.  815). 
XIL  87-XVIIL  From  Bgnit  w  Slnal. 
XIL  87-40  J.  rh»  Biodos.— I>om  Ramesee  (lixb*) 
the  first  stage  of  t^ieioumey  took  the  people  10  miles 
W.  to  Suoooth  (Eg.  Thikke),  the  disbiot  round  Pithom 
(liift).  The  number  000,000  [cf.  Nu.  lUi),  not  in- 
cluding "  children  "  (rather  **  httle  ones,"  ue.  women 
and  <£ildrKi,  as  10io,24,  and  often  in  J),  impliea  a 
total  of  about  two  millions,  which  not  only  involves 
a  oom^»  and  long-continued  miracle,  for  "  not  more 
than  5000  could  be  taken  out  of  Goshen  or  into  Sinai  " 

£9trie),  but  is  wholly  at  wianoe  with  tbe  geoocal 
inesnon  made  either  by  J  «  E.  It  had  nobaUy 
been  inserted  by  Rp  to  suit  P's  late  and  artUdti  ledtoD- 
mg  (Nu.  I1-46*).  ^th  the  pai^  (38)  *'  a  great  mixed 
mass"  [ef.  Nn.  II4,  difiermit  Heb.)  of  non-lsnwittea 
went  also :  ocmnexions  by  maniage  (<^.  Lev.  24io). 
Bedawin,  and  fellow-workpeoi^  glad  to  escape  the 
eorvie.  The  food  for  the  journey  (39,  tf.  34)  oonnabed 
of  «u6ciit«rart»  panes  (Vulg.),  oaket  *'  baked  en  the  hot 
■tones  "  (1  K.  196,  mg.)  under  the  ashea  of  the  fli»  tb* 
had  heated  the  stonee. 

40-421^  lime  apMtfnEsypC— The  Biblioalwiihen 
are  not  in  a^e«nent  about  the  length  of  Israel's  atay 
in  'Egypt.  Here  it  is  given  (probauy  by  Rp)  as  430 
yeea  (<^.  400  years  in  Gen.  I613  Rje,  Ac  76,  mod 
Joaephua).  But  in  614-37  (also  Rp,  ef.  Qea.  I616  E) 
Moses  and  his  omtnupofanes  are  tiie  fourth  geoec»- 
titm.  To  reconcile  the  two  estimates,  the  word*  "  and 
in  tbe  land  of  Canaan,"  i.e.  before  the  entry  into 
I^Tpt,  are  interpolated  in  41  by  LXX.  Sam.,  redoaing 
the  time  to  twenty-five  yearn.  The  fact  is  that  neither 
the  Bible  nor  the  monuments  enable  us  to  solve  the 
problem.  Greeemann,  however,  argues  that  "  the 
sojourn  of  the  IsraeUtee  in  Egypt  cannot  well  have 
lasted  longer  than  one  or  two  generationa,  beoawae 
they  still  Kept  a  dear  memory  of  their  homeland, 
and  because  their  connexion  with  their  brotbera  who 
remained  in  8.  Palestine  was  not  yet  destroyed." 
But  if  some  olans  stayed  in  Canaan,  or  went  hack 
after  the  famine,  their  fcuwfolk  nd^t  keep  fn  toodi 
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with  them,  ainoe  tlie  insoiiptiooa  prore  than  vu  maoh 
oomins  and  gung  aoroai  the  deewt. 

42.  Rendu'  m  mg.  FnrtJier,  the  nageetion  ot 
Budda,  based  on  Heb.  idiom  and  Or.,  and  iMlowed 
Baoon,  Nowaok,  Baentsoh,  and  Drivtff,  is  attiaotiTe; 
"  A  night  of  watclking  was  it  for  Yahweh  to  bring 
thom  oat,"  i.e.  a  night  when  He  kept  vigil  to  proteot 
and  delirer  IsiaeL  Then  42b,  implying  a  vifpl  kept 
year  by  year  to  Tahweh,  must  be  by  a  latw  hand, 
imd  4«  nay  be  aa  ea^  fayy*^  oi  J  folknring  «■ 
21-87. 

4&-10  P.  SattkaaaUxy  Passover  RiiIsb— Ftom  the 
dan  of  "the  mixed  moltitude"  umI  <mwards  diffi- 
oattiea  arose  about  the  status  of  non-lKselites,  and  the 
line  was  drawn  diffwenUy  and  kept  mote  or  lees  strictly 
aooordiag  to  ciionmstanoea.  In  J£  and  D  (ef.  ^ai, 
239,  ^  lOiSf.,  eto.)  the  "stiaager"  ((lA-)— better 
"BQjoonur"  (Ufr.  ITftf.*,  Dt.  Ii6*,  p.  110)— is  hmvib- 
at^  in  an  inferior  Mid  dependent  pootion.  In  P  he  haa 
pnietioal  equality  within  hie  leacn.  8o  LXX  alreachr 
nnderB  gtr  by  "moariyte."  But  {43)  "no  alien  ' 
(better  '  fon^gner^')  as  sDoh  Blight  eTeai)*'eat  the 
PaaKmr,"  ue.  share  in  the  feast  as  a  gnest.  If, 
however  (44X  he  ware  boagbt  aa  a  slave  and  ci^' 
euacased.  be  was  admissiUe.  (A  slave's  son,  as 
home-bom,  was  admitted  as  a  matter  of  oonise.)  Yet 
(45)  a  aojooinar  (rather  "aettier,"  t6Mb)  "and  a 
hired  servant "  were  to  be  ezolnded.  Peiliapa  this 
meaaa  that  not  only  fonuneis  passing  tiirough,  but 
even  those  settlmg  Mid  tucing  temporary  serrioe  in, 
the  land  were  excladed,  it  bemg  {Hcsomed  that  they 
did  not  wkh  to  be  naturalised  ana  to  sulnnit  to  oiroam- 
cisson-  H,  however  (48),  "  a  acijoanier  diouid  sojoiun 
with  thee,  and  will  do  the  paasover  to  Yahweh,"  ia 
in  hiaownrif^t "  offer  the  Passover  saorifioe  "  ^'Neile), 
or  better  "celebrate  the  Passover  feast"  (Baentsoh, 
Diiver),  circomoieion  was  the  sole  oondttiMi  of  ad- 
nuasioti.  The  Kiknyn  oontroversy  arose  abont  the 
admiflBm  of  membsn  <rf  other  ohniches  to  eommonian 
whSe  saionmina  ootsidB  the  bon^s  c<  their  own 
dmeh.  The  mbnm  nde  required  virtual  identiflnh- 
tion  before  admissiOB  to  oommnnion.  Aidibishop 
Davidaon  advised  An^cans  to  admit  "sojourners^' 
withont  ooofirmatitm.  It  seeoM  precarious,  with 
Diiver,  cm  etymtdt^cal  grounds  to  r^ard  tiie  "  settler  " 
aa  "  more  peimanently  settled  than  an  ordinary  gir." 
That  the  irrelsTaat  seotim  481.  separatee  the  two 
pa— >gM  about  afieui  snggeets  tint  thsy  may  have 
had  an  indepeodeiit  tnigm,  which  would  account  for 
tba  aaemhig  omfUet  between  46  and  46.  In  the  inter- 
vening verses  four  poiata  are  dealt  with.  Thon^ 
anoU  hoQseh(4ds  might  combine,  the  mysUo  unity 
of  tbe  group  must  be  maintained :  the  iamb  must 
be  eaten  in  one  house,  mkI  do  part  takea  to  a  netgh- 
bonr'a  avoas  the  load.  80,  too,  no  bone  might  be 
bvofcan.  or  om  part  sevned  from  another.  And  the 
observtuioe  was  binding  on  all  Israelites.  Wf.  the 
Angtioa.Ti  mbfio,  "BvWy  parishicaier  diall  «aae- 
monioate  three  times  in  tbe  year,  of  whioh  Easter 
sfad  be  one.") 

51  is  repei^ed  by  the  Bedaotor  of  F  from  4il  to 
lOBod  oS  tbe  section. 

xm.  l-ie.  Lain  abont  IHnthnn  and  MuaoOi: 
tL  P.  Law  of  nntbon. — Here  all  are  sacred  to 
YiOiweh;  in  J  (12f.,  34igf.)  and  E  (2239!.)  aU  males, 
the  ass  to  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb ;  in  D  male  first- 
lings  of  h«d  and  flock,  to  oonstitnte  a  snonflcial  feast 
for  tike  owner  and  his  family  at  the  sanctuary ;  in  P 
(JXu.  I815-18.  </.  Lev.  2T36f.  P*)  the  firstboin  <A  men 
and  Boehan  beaita  to  be  redeemed,  oi  olean  beasts 
t»  ba  aaurWamt  mi  tatan  by  tbe  priests  not  the  owner. 


Animal  fijstliogs,  as  among  other  peoiJes,  weteaaorifioed 
either  simply  m  tbaokfulnees  i<a  fniitfafaieas  bestowed 
and  ezpeiAed,  or  with  Ute  further  idea  of  sanotianing 
the  USB  and  enjoyment  ol  later  ofEspring.  The  saoref 
neas  of  human  firstborn  (I229',  2^39*,  Nn.  811-13*) 
followed  by  analogy,  or,  as  Driver  supposes  (CB,  p. 
400f.),  as  the  imreoognised  sequel  <rf  a  kaig-forgotten 
primitive  practice  of  the  actual  sacrifioe  oi  the  6tst- 
bom,  of  which  the  disoovoy  at  Geaer  of  infants  buried 
in  jsn  is  pnbaUe  evidmoe.  [J.  O.  Fraaer,  however, 
thinks  that  they  were  still-bom  or  died  soon  after  larth» 
and  were  preeerved  in  this  way  by  the  parents  in  hope 
that  they  would  be  PB-bom.  He  points  to  the  absence 
of  signs  that  they  had  been  put  to  death. — A.  8.  P.j 
An  edifying  justification  of  uie  oostom  was  found  in 
the  glaring  en  Heb.  fiistbom  at  the  Exodus.  Modem 
Bta4y  of  this  mysteries  of  heredity  has  lent  new  gioimd 
for  attaching  sacredness  to  the  birth  which  [voves 
tbsdoe  transmisBBonof  theoapaoityfor  parentage  to  the 
indtvklnal  mother.  And  if  the  first  is  reokonsd  saored. 
it  is  not  so  likely  that  latw  births  will  be  eonnted 
oommon.  Cbriatiiui  ttaditioo  from  the  eariieat  times 
loved  to  tdl  of  the  Presentation  oi  the  infant  Jesoa 
in  the  Temide,  not  withont  qrmbcdio  sacrifice  (Uc. 
233).  The  late  idea  that  the  Levites  lejdaoed  the 
firstborn  is  found  in  Nu.  3ii-i8*. 

8-10  J  (Bd).  Uw  ot  Manath  (8  Rd.  4  J,  5  Bd,  4  J 
7-9  Bd,  10  J). — Hardly  any  legislation  can  be  traced 
to  J  beyond  the  little  code  in  3414-28  whidi  piesoribes 
(i8a)  the  observaQoe  of  Mazzoth.  But  it  at 
that  this  and  the  next  paragraph  in  the  main 
to  J,  and  sie  leprodooed  here  to  enforoe  thtHT  hii 
oonnexioiis.  The  vemes  asrigned  above  to  Bd  show 
ma^  of  the  sdiod  of  D.  Poonbly  in  part  ^y  may 
be  doe  to  Bje,  a  precursor  of  T>.  Points  of  oomparison 
with  P  are : — ^the  old  Canaanitiah  name  for  the  first 
month,  "Abib,"  i.e.  the  month  of  the  fresh  young 
eaia  (Lev.  214  Heb.);  the  hag  or  pUgrimage  on  the 
seventh  not  the  fint  dav ;  no  *'  holy  oonvooations  " 
with  enforced  rest.  "  tuB  day  ye  go  forth "  (4  J) 
applies  to  the  day  ot  the  Exodus :  "Remember  Mb 
day"  (3  Rd)  enforoea  the  later  observance.  For  the 
t^ns  of  the  promise  and  the  oath  in  6,  Me  38  *  and  Gen. 
247*.  and  for  the  stress  on  instniotion  in  8-14  aea 
1236*.  The  reetriotion  to  unleavened  bread  was  (9) 
to  be  an  equivalmt  of  the  pagan  practioes  of  Inandii^ 
or  tattodng  some  aaend  marie  on  the  body  as  a  ohann. 
or  wearing  snne  badge  on  the  forehead  («/.  p.  110,  and 
Driver,  CB).  In  ft  there  is  a  mixture  the  a^^a  of 
D  and  P  which  soggeste  a  late  editor.  The  Heb.  of 
10  is  oharaotetisticaJfy  difierent  fmn  I234. 

11-16  J  (Bd).  Uw  of  nntboni  (11-18  J,  14-16  Bd). 
— On  111.  see  8-10*.  The  ass,  as  unolean,  ooaU 
neither  be  eaten  nor  aaorifloed  (contrast  Jg.  64*) :  so 
its  flistHng  mnst  be  redeemed  by  a  lamb,  lees  vahiable, 
while  Lev.  27?  pieeoribee  a  higher  scale,  and  makes 
the  rule  general,  "  if  it  be  an  unolean  beast."  Obedi- 
ence to  this  law  also  was  to  serve  (16)  for  a  badge 
(rf.  9)  and  for  "frontlets  "  (c/.  Dt.  68*). 

17-20.  Roate  of  the  Ezodn  (17-10  £.  80  P).— The 
rdigious  insight  of  iib»  writer  ("<3od  led  tiiB  jieople  ") 
is  sounder  than  his  knowledge  of  history :  tm  raiUs- 
tines'  |«esenoe  cannot  have  been  the  leaaon  for  avoid- 
ing the  usual  and  ehorteet  roote.  the  N.  or  coast  road, 
for  they  were  immigrants  of  a  later  date  (p.  56,  Am-  97*). 
The  choice  of  the  more  easteriy  route,  of  the  two  now 
as  then  most  practicable,  probably  aroee  from  the  aim 
to  reach  Kadesh.  The  host  went  "  by  tha  way  to  the 
(Egyptian)  wiktomess  to  the  Bed  Sea ''—  better  "  Beed- 
seih'*  aa  Lather.  The  N.W.  aim  then  probably  ex- 
tended  from  Sues  into  lake  Tim^  wUoh  grows 
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reeds,  wluoh  are  not  now  found  in  the  Bait  Bed  Sea. 
(On  the  route  see  further  p.  04.)  It  is  not  oertoin  that 
tixo  rare  Heb.  (i8&)  is  rightly  rendered  "armed"; 
"in  oid«ied  zanks"  is  peritaps  better.  For  19  aee 
Ova.  6O35.  la  SO  we  uvt  meet  Uie  ionnola  with 
wbudi  tlw  etages  erf  the  Jomn^  are  deaofibed  in  P 
(c/.  Na.  333-49,  eto.).  Btham  may  beat  be  {daoed 
near  lamailia,  N.  of  L.  Time&h. 

211.  J.  The  Olddtaig  Rllar^Eaith  in  the  Divine 
Kuidanoe  (<^.  17*  E)  is  b^  J  expreesed  in  aymbolio 
form.  On  a  wildemees  joamey  ev»cj_om  needs  a 
oiddB.  By  night  and  da^  the  wmJuBptng  Jnmw  of 
Israel  leads  them  with  Hu  pillar  erf  fiery  olood.  E, 
who  oonneote  goidauoe  with  "  the  aom  of  God " 
(1419a),  also  of  a  "  pillar  of  dood  ^'  (33^.,  etc) 
which  deeoenda  to  the  door  of  the  aaored  tent,  as  the 
■aoramental  aga  and  pledge  of  Tahweh'a  araroaoh 
to  qieak  with  Moms.  In  P  the  fiety  cloud  that  had 
ahroadad  Sinai,  the  mount  of  vision  (24i3-i8a),  testa 
on  the  completed  Tabemaole  (4O34-3S),  and  its  rising 
is  the  iagatX  for  reeumiog  the  Aaron.  That  Ood'a 
petqde  should  achieve  faith  in  God's  presence  with 
them  as  Guide,  Bevealer.  and  Ptoteotcn-  was  the  essential 
thin^.  Under  what  specific  aspect  and  through  what 
psjiioalar  symbol  they  expwssed  their  faith  at  difforent 
times  it  is  less  importHit  to  know.  PossiUy  scnne 
[KBotioe,  like  the  oarryiiw  of  a  Insder  with  its  mndka 
Kod  flame  at  the  head  of  a  Greek  or  Persian  army  or 
Arab  oaravan,  was  the  outward  and  viable  sooroe  of 
the  symbolic  expressions,  Greesmann  jaotureequely 
compares  the  appearance  of  Yesnvius  in  enmtitm  in 
1906,  fomishiiu  a  landmark  by  day  and  ni^t  with 
its  smoke  and  fire.  Presumably  he  beUeves  Mt.  Sinai 
to  have  been  an  active  volcano  on  the  horizon  {ef.  next 
paragraph). 

XW  (1-4  P,  6f.  J,  7a(b)  E,  8  P.  9a  E.  9(b)e-10a 
("afiaid")  J,  10b  £,  11-14  J,  ISs  E,  15b  P,  Ifo 
("  rod  ")  E,  16b-18  P,  19a  E,  19b  J,  21a  P,  21b  ("  dry 
laiui")  J,  21e-2S  P,  24*  ("cloud")  J,  24b  E,  25  J, 
aS-27a  P,  27b  ("and  the  sea")  J.  28a  ("sea")  P. 
aSb  J,  20  Bp,  80  J,  81  Bje).— The  dramatic  last  phase 
ot  the  escape  of  Israel  from  the  I^yptians,  by  pasafaog 
dryshod  over  the  water  barrier  tiut  seemed  to  hem 
tiiem  in,  is  unanimously  presented  W  all  the  nsmtcns. 
Space  will  not  allow  any  display  of  the  disentangling 
process  by  which  the  threads  of  narrative  are  identified. 
In  J  once  more  the  scene,  though  wonderful,  is  built 
m  of  every-day  elements.  No  sooner  is  Ismd  tttmo 
toMi  Phaimoh  (5)  sess  what  he  has  lost.  80  the  hatd 
fact  oonMautly  belies  the  merdy  fuided  future.  H« 
and  his  men  porsae  and  bring  terror  (lo).  The  Faint- 
heart family  ^ve  eloquent  tongue  (iif.).  Hoses  calms 
them  (13)  with  a  word,  "Stand  firm  (not  "still") 
and  see  Uie  salvation  {i.e.  "  deliveruioe  ")  of  Yahweh." 
The  pillar  of  fiery  cloud  moved  to  guard  their  rear 
(196) ;  the  east  innd  drove  bai^  tiie  ebb  tide  till  the 
shallowB  iKCe  dry ;  at  dawn  Tahwdi  flashed  defianoe 
from  the  cloud  upon  the  purauing  foes,  and  "  bound 

Sniff.]  their  chariot  wheels  and  made  them  drive  heavily 
mg.),  and  E^ypt  said.  Let  me  flee  "  ;  the  tide  coming 
back  to  its  wonted  flow  {mg.)  caught  and  destro^d 
them  {37b) ;  "  and  Israd  saw  Egypt  (so  Heb.)  dead 
upon  the  eea-ehore  "  (30).  Of  E's  story  we  have  less : 
the  pursuit  (7.  ga) ;  tlw  Israelites'  frenued  prayer, 
apparently  ((7.  15a)  echoed  bv  Moses;  the  order  to 
lilt  up  his  wonder-working  rod  (i6a) ;  "  the  angel  of 
God  '  as  rear- guard  (19a,  20a) ;  and  the  dieoomfiting 
of  the  Egvptians  (24^)-  In  P  we  find  a  aeeniing 
precision  about  plaoes  (3)  which  is  of  no  avail  sine* 
we  cannot  identify  them;  the  purpose  of  IbmI's 
peril  is  the  enhanoement  of  Tafaweh's  "  honour  "  (4) ; 


the  pursuit  is  the  result  erf  Divine  hardflning,  and  Israel 
does  not  escape  in  haste  bat  goes  out  dofiantly  (8) ; 
no  wind,  but  the  hand  of  Moses,  like  the  mantle  erf 
I2ijah,  must  divide  the  sea  (16A) ;  the  waters  an 
"  a  waU  "  on  eHher  hand  (23).  in  this  writer  perhMis 
not  a  HUM  mstaphor  for  a  barrier  on  nther  flank ; 
and  the  jiuauers  are  enveloped  at  the  signal  of  the 
ontstretohed  hand  (26).  The  locality  at  this  "  baptim 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  IO2) 
has  sometimes  been  &ced  on  eitiier  mde  of  Suez,  wbeso 
there  is  a  ford  at  low  tide ;  but  not  a  little  historical 
$ai  soAentifio  evidenoe  goM  to  |inm  that  the  aea 
peneteated  far  aenMB  the  isthmus  {<cf.  13x8*),  and  that 
at  several  pconta  8.  of  L.  Timafih.  or  N.  or  S.  of  tha 
Bitter  Lakes,  the  oondititms  would  then  have  made 
the  crossing  possible.  Driver  discusses  the  evidsooe 
and  alternatives  fuUy  (CB,  122-128).  Gresmann 
thoroughly  carries  throw  his  idea  {q.  ISxi*)  of  a 
vdoaoie  azplanatkm.  He  nian  to  an  aroptiiMi  oC 
Monte  Nnovo  near  Kaplea  in  1588,  when  the  sea  was 
laid  bare  for  200  paces,  and  waggon-loads  at  Gat  w«m 
gatlund  before  uie  water  returned.  This  attneliv* 
theory  demands  the  further  assumption  that  the  onm* 
ing  was  over  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  as  onfy  there  are  vol- 
oanio  rooks  to  be  found.  For  the  beuing  ol  this  oo 
the  site  of  Sinai,  aee  19i*. 

4.  follow  attM:  pursue  (81^  28)^7.  ^aftttui 
rather  "  knights  "  (t^.Thiver's  note  for  the  Heb.  tson). 
—9*  aS  the  horses  .  .  .  Umsi  omit  as  a  gkiM. 
"  Horsemen "  here  and  elsewhere  are  an  anaranior 
ism :  Egyptisns  did  not  tide  HU  muoh  later,  Is. 
Sli.~-aOO.  The  text  sewns  oorrupt,  ^.  Joe.  247  B* 

XV.  1-ai.  The  Song  of  Triumph  (1  J,  2-18  (psalm). 
19  B,  801.  E).— The  ddest  undoubtedly  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Heb.  scHig  are  short  (p.  44).  AaA  Bfiriaara 
tnief  burst  trf  unpremeditated  BCRu(2i)imnks  with  the 
sorest  and  grsatest  of  tiiese.  "£ung  to  Yahweh,  for  I 
He  rose  m  His  might,  horse  and  chariot  ^reading  I 
retAA)  He  flung  into  the  sea."  Gn«smann  claims  tiua  ' 
song  as  oonflrming  his  volcanic  theory  of  the  oroaring. 
At  huBb  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  double  atteeta 
tim,  bsing  found  as  lb  in  J.  But  the  rest  <d  the  poem 
{3-18),  like  Hannah's  song,  whidi  is  also  imbedded 
m  a  definite  historical  contest,  is  a  much  later  addition 
— in  faot,  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  psafan  imidying  the 
settlement  in  Canaan  ?t3)  and  the  building  <a  the 
Temple  (17),  and  breathing  throughout  the  spirit  of 
I>  and  n.  Isaiah.  For  its  close  connexion  with  tlis 
Psahns  and  later  lit•nt1llI^  see  BV  nisfsnoes.  Sstiw 
and  Gressmann  still  assign  the  psalm  to  the  time  <rf 
David  or  Solomcm.  Freabnees  and  fl»,  however, 
ate  not  the  monopoly  of  any  period.  But,  whenever 
written,  the  song  is  grand  pMrtiy  and  fito  its  place 
magnificmtly.  As  it  stands,  its  metrical  eoheme  is 
not  regular  throt^hout.  P.  Haupt,  who  adds  abundant 
courage  to  patiaioe  and  ingenuity,  has,  by  adding, 
alteri^K,  omttting,  and  trauBpoaing  words,  got  rid  <rf  1 
all  exceptions,  and  reduced  it  to  the  formula :  S 
aooented  syllables  or  "beate"='I  clause;  2  danaee 
=  1  line;  2  liDeB=^l  couplet;  2  oouplets=l  stanza; 
3  stanza8=l  strophe;  3  Btj:t>phee=l  peahn.  But  it 
is  safer,  with  Dnver,  to  recognise  the  above  as  ti» 
normal  daose  and  ooiqilet  ooostmotion  (({f .  the  basal 
ooui^et  of  Miiiun's  Sakf^  above),  and  to  mark  Haw 
paragraphs,  each  bagimung  with  praise  of  Tahweh. 
followed  by  the  evidtmce  of  His  acts.  In  2-7  Yahweh. 
the  ancestral  God,  is  prsSaod  as  a  warrior,  and  His 
exploit  sung  in  the  drowning  of  the  foe ;  in  6-10 
Yahwdi's  "right  hand"  or  His  energy  in  action,  is 
hoDOured,  oonstraining  the  elements  to  oonfound  the 
ensmy;  and  in  11-U  the  mwoe  Deito|Of  Yahweh,  | 
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Hb  fftddMioe  of  lamd,  Hu  nm^iust  of  Canaan,  and 
His  homa-oomin^  to  Mount  {mem)  aie  crowned  hy 
His  perpetoal  reign. 

a.  YOl  for  "  Yahweh."  as  176*.  Is.  (late  pawges), 
and  ^B.  (moBtlr  in  HaUelu-yah). — &.  cover:  better 
"did  oover." — ft.  daabeth:  did  daah." — 1.  Render 
"didst  break  down  them  that  oBorp,  .  .  .  eentflst 
fmrth  .  .  .  devonied"  (for  "  oonBometh  "). — 9b-  My 
lost my  aonl  shall  take  her  fill  of  them  "  ;  destroy : 
*'  di^o— OM." — 12.  hoUiua :  in  sooh  passages  as  thess 
lathmr  of  the  grandeur  than  the  goodness  of  Godhead. 
—18.  hast  led:  "didsb  tead,"  "didst  goide."— 14. 
**  The  peoplee  heard,  they  trembled  :  pangs  took  hold." 
—16.  ^'  took  hold,"  "  mehed."— 16.  *^U,"  "  were." 
"passed  through"  (twice). — 17.  "Then  didst  bring 
them  in,  and  idantedst,"  "hadst  made." — 19,  This 
link  verse  woiud  not  ban  been  left  to  be  so^ied 
by  Rp  (see  Tefeienoes)  if  the  wlu^  song  were  abeady 
in  J. 

ao  E.  WonuQ  Sbiglnf  and  Dandiig^— Uunam  is 
mnifioantiy  called  "the  sister  of  Aaron"  (2i*, 
Nn.  12if.),  as  well  as  "the  proidietesB"  (Nn.  12z, 
t^.  44).  At  her  lead  the  women  oelebtate  the  -viotory 
with  ft  ohoiBl  danoB,  beating  the  time  vith  the  "tim- 
bnl  **  (a  hand  drum  or  tunbonrtne).  In  tiie  abemoe 
of  aet  lita^ioal  forms  of  words  tbe  danoe  has  enry- 
where^  and  eroeoially  in  the  East,  famished  "  the 
language  of  reUgicHi''^  (K.  J.  Frerawn),  ef.  Jg.  II34, 
I  S.  186f..  Wondt,  SUmenU  of  Folk  Pa^ehotagy,  pp. 
94-87,  249,  262-264.  Only  the  briefest  snatoh  of  uu- 
ptorieed  song  ooold  win  lemesnbnmoe.  beoaose  caught 
up  and  presnred  by  many  and  fixed  hy  incessant  re- 
petition (Me  IS1-21*  at  ' beginning).  Tne  same  fwm 
was  snng  as  solo  and  ohoms,^'  Miruun  answeted  th«m." 

2»-a7.  BlttN  Waters  made  Sweet  (23-a6a  J,  86fe  E. 
as  Rje,  27  J).— The  wildemess  of  Shur  stietohed  B. 
of  the  present  Snes.  Canal.  Ko  very  plansible  site  for 
Vanih,  three  days'  jonmey  E.,  can  oe  so^ested  on 
the  (»dina^  theory;  but  Oressmann  finds  Mara, 
akmg  wUh  Maaa  vai  Meriba,  anunw  the  hish  ground 
near  Fistoa,  beyond  the  Golf  of  Akaba,  whion  he  takes 
for  ibe  "Reed-sea."  There  are  three  springs,  the 
spring  of  EadeA  and  two  others.  The  br&okiah  water 
was  nndrinkable,  and  set  the  people  murmuring.  This 
oonstuit  feature,  so  unflattering  yet  so  true  to  the  ex- 
periwioe  of  a  big  oaiavan  over  dee«t  ground,  and  so 
tesfciiw  to  tiie  oamadty  oi  the  leader,  is  ooe  that  iUiM- 
tntea  tbe  twthf^DMS  td  the  tiadition.  "  Tahweh 
■bowed  Moees  a  tree,"  or  "taught  him  (the  healing 
propwties  of)  wood."  No  Ixee  has  been  found  with 
this  power;  but  a  later  oomtHler  (26)  has  based  on 
the  story  the  beantifol  oonoeption  of  Yahweh  as  the 
I^yncsan  <d  His  people..— E  seems  to  beki^  to 
E's  Btoiy  of  Haseah  ("  proving e(.  17a-7-  Iti 
proximity  to  the  Marah  story  hue  iavonia  Gress- 
raann's  Tiew.< — Some  deli^tfol  oasis  is  denoted  by  Ehm 
("  eaored  trees  "),  but  its  ktoality  is  uncertain. 

XVL  Manna  and  Qoalli  (1-S  P.  4a(b)-«  J,  (9t..  8) 
Bp,  »-18a  ("  morning  ")  P,  18b-16  J,  16-18  P.  19f. 
P"  aiJ,  aM  P*.  97-80  and  81b  J.  31a  and  82  P. 
SSL  P,  aSae  P.  an  J,  86  Bp).— Food  and  drink  in  the 
desert  rasMert  tbefar  prinuttve  primacy  among  the 
irf^jeata  of  hmnan  desire.  For  these  trav^len  pay, 
ana  for  lack  of  them  will  oomidain.  Whatever  stories 
were  dropped  from  the  cycles  of  tradition,  those  about 
TT*f»""*  and  quails,  wells  and  springs,  will  be  ^entifuL 
So  between  the  water-tales  of  Hatah  in  I623  and  Msosah 
aod  Meribah  in  177  oome  memwies  of  evodng  qaaSU 
and  meaning  manna  to  16.  ^nie  ehapter  is  a  enx 
for  eritka.  Here  oafy  tiiat  uu^yite  can  be  stated 
and  assumed  winoh  rests  on  tbe  hrtest  surreys  trf  the 


facta  {ef.  especially  Driver,  Baentsoh,  Gressmann). 
Dispute  turns  on  the  questiiHi  whether  J  or  E,  and  how 
nooh  of  dther  is  presmt,  and  if  more  or  kss  of  P. 

i-ia.  HnBum  met  fey  hanke.— Tbe  fremeworic 
ia  P,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  are  expressed 
with  a  vividness  perhaps  dependent  on  J  (3).  The 
ohatms  of  Egypt  have  grown  Drigfatw  sinoe  they  were 
fo^lMke.  Moaea  shows  no  sympathy,  and  sumnons 
the  oongTBgatioa  throu^  Aaron  befcie  Yahweh,  who 
is  lenient  to  their  complaint  (the  Oret  in  P),  and  pro- 
miaea  quails  and  manna.  Tbe  terms  used  imply  that 
tile  sanctuary  is  already  erected,  and  "wilderness" 
(10)  should  probably  be  mi^aah  (eanotuary)  or  miahkAn, 
{dwdhng,  tabernacle).  'Hiis  and  oth«  indications 
surest  that  the  whole  of  16-18  has  been  misjrfaoed, 
and  should  follow  the  departure  from  8inaL  In  J, 
Moses  would  appear  to  have  shared  in  the  ootmobdnta, 
the  reply  only  to  which  (4f.)  we  possess.  Yahweh 
promises  to  rain  bread  from  heaven."  Note  that 
6t.  and  8  parallel  one  anothw,  anticipate  12,  and 
conflict'with  19  ("f^loty"  in  varying  sense),  and  ao 
are  best  takra  as  variant  glosses. 

18-21.  OaaUi  and  Manna^InP  both  ocHne  together 
here.  In  J  the  qn^  foUow  much  hter  (Nn.  II). 
when  the  people  are  tiled  ot  ttie  manna,  which  is  here 
deeoribed  as  *  a  thin  flake,  tiiin  like  hoar-frost  upon 
the  ground"  (14),  "white  like  owiander  seed,  and 
with  a  taste  lUce  honey-wafers  "  (316).  The  revulsitm 
of  sentiment  in  Nu.  II4-6  J  is  natural,  aooording  to  the 
French  mot,  "Partridge  again  1"  and  the  Sootch 
servants'  request,  "  Salmon  not  more  than  once  a  day  I-" 
The  best  things  pail  with  frequency.  P  deeoribes 
how  the  supi^  of  manna  fitted  1m  demand.  Its 
oormption  wter  one  day  (igf.)  is  hardly  described  by 
the  writer  who  records  without  comment  tbe  perpetual 
preservatitm  of  the  pot  of  manna  (33).  FoesiDly  it 
comes  from  J  through  Bp.  J  works  np  to  a  plav 
upon  the  name,  What-is-it  (15a),  linguistically  doabtful, 
but  satisfying  for  his  drole.  P  mer^  reooids  tiiat  '*  tbe 
house  of  Israel  "  (one  of  bis  terms)  "  called  the  name 
thereof  manna."  No  doubt  a  real  exparienoe  of 
providential  help  nnderhee  the  accounts.  Quails  do, 
m  migration,  cover  the  ground,"  and  are  easily 
caught  after  flying  far.  And  from  the  tamariA  tree 
there  does  fall  a  sogarr  whitish  sabetance  still  called 
manna,  eaten  as  a  reuah ;  it  meUs  in  the  son  (No. 
Il7^*)<  And  if  the  scale  and  detafls  of  the  ramy 
were  varied  in  the  often  tdUng  ol  it,  that  must  not 
bhmt  the  edge  of  the  reminder  that  man's  extiwnily 
is  God's  opportnnit^,  and  that  fanman  fidth  fails  before 
tbe  resources  of  Divine  grace  are  spMit  (Dt.  S3,i6f. 
Jg.  63iff.),  ef.  Driver's  note,  CB,  pp.  IftSf.  ■ 

aS-89.  Manna  and  the  Sabtafli.— Recent  sohdar 
dihihaa  found  hen  •Ta  ndaring  refeieaoe  to  Uie  Sabbath 
In  o  a  double  pcwtifm  of  tbe  manna  is  to  be  prepared 
on  Friday,  and  in  27  some  search  vainly  on  Saturday, 
and  tbe  Sabbath  nde  is  exidained  1^  Moees  in  291., 
88  being  a  gloss  by  an  editor  who  assumed  the  Sabbath 
law  as  kncnrn.  Even  in  P.  who  tokl  of  the  Sabbath 
at  Creation  (Gen.  2iff.),  the  rule  is  introduced  as  a 
noveUy  (szff.).  peihaps  1^  a  snppiementer  after  tiie 
■eotten  was  pkoed  hero  (^.  for  the  Sabbath  90ii  Bp. 
31 12-17  H  and  P*).  Such  writers  loved  to  base  rules 
on  inddente. 

81-86.  The  Memorial  Pot  et  MaBna.—Thi8  paragraph 
implies  tbe  AA  and  Dwelling,  t^.  Nn.  I74.  For  81b 
J  «ee  above.  The  note  (33}  on  tha  persistent  somtly 
of  nunma  is  dnplioated ;  me  daoM  may  enue  mnu 
J  or  Bjew  It  is  odd  that  thoi^  tiie  tenth  part  cS. 
an  ejdtth  (36)  is  often  nuntitBwd.  the  tenn  "emer," 
peihi^  obsoletek  Is  pmaerved  only  bjr  this  ohuiAw. 
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XVn.  Wat«r  from  the  Roek  (1  P  (Bepbidim),  lb-2a 
("Btrove,"  *'  strive  ")  E,  3  and  2b  ("tempt  ")  J,  4  B, 
5)1  ("people")  J.5bd  ("and  go")  E,  6e,  J,  6b  B, 
7a  ("Uassah")  J,  7b  ("Iar»d")  £,  7e  J)^Ait«r  an 
extract  from  P's  itineraiy  (ia)_,  a  aeoond  water  story 
ia  given  from  JE.  Hie  blooming  oasiB  near  Kadesh. 
with  its  spring  and  its  trees,  was  a  lasting  reminder 
of  the  goodnees  of  God.  The  two  variants  reJate  to 
Maasah  (J)  and  Meribah  (E)  respootively,  while  a 
H^bah  story  is  also  given  in  Nu.  2O3-13  (J  and  P), 
and  a  traoe  of  E's  Imuaah  story  has  beeoi  found  in 
I6356,  Yahweh  "jnoviog"  Israel  there,  while  here 
Israel  "tempts"  (sune  Heb.)  Yahweh.  Both  nses 
of  the  word  are  found  in  X>,  and  the  anoient  Blessing 
of  Hoses  namee  both  places  (Dt.  333).  The  analysis 
rests  on  various  olues,  and  can  only  be  conjeotwaL 
In  J,  Hoses  passes  on  alone  before  the  peo(de,  bat  the 
aoooont  of  ue  deeomt  of  Yahweh  {ef.  I920-34,  Qeu. 
2813S.)  has  been  displaoed  by  E'b  nanatiTe  d  Howa'a 
Btrildiig  ibe  rook  with  hia  rod  Ma*)  in  tJie  pnaonoo 
of  some  *'  of  the  eldera  td  brael  *'      18x3  E). 

2b,  7b.  tempt:  better  "  put  to  tlw  pnxrf."— 6»  tts 
nwk  bl  Hoieb :  the  phrase  is  peooliar ;  perhaps  the 
name  has  been  misread. 

8-16  E.  Tbe  with  Amalek^This  incident  is 
latest  in  order  <rf  tame  in  Ex.  Moses  is  old  and  feeUflb 
and  does  not  head  the  host  himself,  though  he  settles 
the  details  of  time  and  oommand.  Joshna  is  the 
well-known  commander  of  the  host  (contrast  33ii, 
2413) ;  and  "  Israel  "  has  gained  a  onity  over  against 
"  Amaiek  "  (both  sing.),  ^e  people  are  beginnmg  to 
move  northwards  after  their  prolonged  stay  at  Kadesh. 
But  a  nomad  Bedawin  tribe  (ef.  the  As&dmeh 

Aiafas  in  that  region  now).  Foaming  over  tbe  soothem 
Kegeb,  was  bent  on  bloduns  the  way  to  Canaui. 
Out  of  many  enoonnters  [ef.  No.  1440-45)  this  was  a 
pronoxmoed  BDOoesa  after  a  desperate  straggle.  Mosee 
survejrs  the  battlefield  from  high  ground  above,  and 
holds  up  the  svmbol  of  power  and  victory,  the  rod, 
in  bis  hand  (Joe.  818*).  So  long  as  thus  visibly  he 
trusts  God  and  jmmpts  man,  his  side  wins.  When 
his  rtiaDgth  flags  his  cause  fule.  So  Aaron  and  Bar, 
his  two  aged  oompaoioue,  set  a  stone  under  him  aa 
■eat  md  take  tarns  in  holding  up  the  huid  that  holds 
the  rod.  In  1ft  the  old  form  of  memorial  of  t^e  event 
is  described,  an  altar  (probably  based  on  the  "  stone," 
12)  for  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  the  victory  and  its 

rbohc  means,  as  the  title  "  Yahweh  my  stafi " 
ra.  A  natoh  of  song  has  aarrived  in  a  oompt 
text.  It  ran  fvobabhr,  *'  Hand  on  the  ab^  <^  Yahwedi, 
war  for  Yahweh  with  Amaiek  [on  and  on]."  Pertiaps 
the  last  words  and  all  14,  which  gives  a  variant  '*  me- 
morial in  a  book,"  are  glosses  based  <m  Dt.  2BjyS., 
where  the  action  of  Amaleh  in  catting  off  Isra^'s 
tired  stragglers  does  not  fit  anything  here.  The  long 
feud  ma  ended  only  by  Saul  (1  S.  16)  and  David  (1  8. 
30).  With  the  rod  we  may  compare  the  king^s  aoeptoe, 
the  Add- marshal's  baton,  the  ohamberiaiirs  ataa  or 
wand,  the  mayor's  mace,  and  the  eccleeiastioal  crozier, 
pastoral  staff,  and  verge  (or  "  poker  ").  They  all  mean 
more  than  in  themsdvea  they  are,  and  have,  or  iMy 
have,  something  sacramental  about  them. 

XVin.  1-12.  Jetbn  u  Priest,  la  ("Midian ")  J. 
lb  E,  le  (suppty  '*  heard  ")  J.  2-4 Rje,  6  E.  6a(b)-7  J, 
8th  r"was  ") E.  8e-9a("  Israel  ')  J.  9b  E,  UMty-UaOt) 
J,  12  £. — The  analysis  of  18  as  shown  here  is  that  of 
Gresamann.  In  J,  Jetbro  hears  of  Israel's  deliverance 
by  Yahweh  (loc),  and  sends  to  announce  his  arrival 
(6).  Hoses  woloomee  him  with  Eastern  courtesy  (7), 
and  tells  him  tbe  good  news  fully  (8c).  Jetbro  rejdoea 
(90),  and  [vosKniDoea  a  ademn  priestly  aaoripticm  of 


praise  to  Yahweh  (loa,  i  to),  aa  th<nigh  he  were  a  tBdM)p 
visiting  some  place  within  his  diooeae.  Similarly  in 
E,  but  with  the  additional  reason  that  he  might  bring 
his  wife  and  two  sons  (contrast  232),  "  Hoeee'  fatbo^ 
in-law,"  hearing  of  aD  that  God  had  done,  oomes  and 
hears  the  stoiy  more  fully  (8,  read  "  God."  96),  and 
then  (12)  "  took  a  bumt-oSering  and  sacrifioea  ior  God ; 
and  Aaron  came,  and  all  the  eldeia  of  Israel,  to  eat 
bread  with  Moaea'  father-in-law  before  God,"  to 
share  in  a  solemn  saorifici&l  feast.  What  does  all  this 
mean,  but  that  the  Hidianitisb  piieat  acted  as  it  were 
as  godfather  to  Moaes  and  Israel,  and  that,  aa  the 
N.Isiaelite  nrieat  (2  K.  1736fi.)  taoght  the  eettlen 
in  Samaria  *  the  manner  of  tbe  God  of  tbe  land,"  so 
Jetbro  imparted  to  Israel  the  ritnal  customs  and  roles 
of  the  God  of  Sinai,  Horeb,  Seir,  Edom,  Teman  ta 
Paran  (Jg.  64f.,  Dt.  332,  Heb.  33),  for  all  tb^e  plaoee 
are  named  as  the  eariy  oentres  of  Yahwdi's  preseooe. 
Hidian,  geographically  oloae,  may  alao  have  been  thai 
named,  but,  if  so,  was  om&ted  1^  the  final  priestly 
editors  for  reasons  of  nrejadioe  (No.  256-i8,  31), 
which  show  t^e  stroogth  dc  tbe  tradition  which  retained 
so  much  about  Moses's  relations  wit^  Hidian  (cf.  2i8*). 

18-27.  Hows  as  Jndga.  18  (shoold  begin  anew paia- 
giaph)  J,  14a  E,  14b  J,  16  E,  16r  ("  neighboar  ^J. 
UH.  E,  18a  J,  18b-19a  {"  voioe  ")  E.  19b  ("  oonndl  "), 
19eE  ("God-ward").  IM  J,20-21a  ("gain")  E.  21h 
(inohi(fing  "  able  men  ")  J.  22a  f"  seasons  ")  £,  £afc  J, 
28-2taE,  atib  J,  2S(.  Rie,  27  E.— A  second  pair  of 
narratives  relating  to  the  visit  of  Jethro  unite  in 
deeoribing  him  as  the  sagadons  md  experienoed 
ootmadlor  who  taught  Hoses  as  judge  to  d^eeate 
tiie  bulk  of  the  work  to  anboidinatea.  J  tdls  now 
Jethro  watched  Hoaee  sHthig  all  day  among  a  crowd 
of  suitors  (13, 14&,  15&),  venting  oat  his  own  strength 
and  theirB  (18}.  When  evening  oame  the  astoni^ed 
visitor  gave  hia  oonnsel  (196),  n^  all  of  whioh  has  been 
preaorved.  It  seems  to  have  been  twofokl :  fir^. 
in  appeals  and  graver  matters  to  "  Iving  the  oanaea 
unto  God"  (i9d),  to  reeort  to  tbe  saored  oracle 
{ef.  1  S.  1441  *),  sod  so  rolievo  himaelf  of  the  load  of 
unshared  responsibihty ;  and,  aeeondly.  to  appomt 
"  able  men  "  (cf.  Gen.  47«fr  J)  as  delegatee  in  deaoend- 
ing  giadee  to  sift  out  the  greater  matters  and  settle 
the  minor  afiairs  (aib,  226),  advice  whioh  Hoaea  took 
(24b).  E,  to  which  it  has  been  visual  to  assign  the  whole 
passage,  is  rather  more  expHoit  in  any  case.  In  re^y 
to  his  father-ip-law,  Moaes  asaerta  that  the  peopfe 
abeady  oome  to  him  "to  inquire  ol  God"  (13a) :  i.c. 
the  plan  (tf  eonsolting  the  oracle  la  abeady  in  opom- 
tion.  Farther,  he  "  makes  th«n  know  the  statatea  ai 
God  "  (i.«.  those  already  formolated),  "  and  Us  laws  " 
(or  directions,  t.e.  those  called  forth  by  freah 
Btanoes,  16&,  cf.  20).  The  statutes  must  be  those  given 
on  the  mount  (24t2,  3),  this  pasaage  being  out  of 
^aoe.  Tbe  advioe  (iga)  Mosea  reouvea  ia  that  he  riiaH 
still  himaelf  *'be  for  the  people  to  God-ward"  (i9e). 
i^.  solve  the  graver  probleona  by  maort  to  tbe  oracle 
{cf.  pp.  lOOf.),  warn  them  of  the  statutes  and  laws, 
and  make  them  know  theor  way  and  work  "  (20).  bat 
that  he  shall  also  appoint  suitable  delegatoe  (21a}  to  be 
always  aooeesible  (32a),  and  so  *'  be  able  to  eivdaie  " 
{23).  Hub  Hoaee  did  (240,  agt.  being  a  gkMa),  and  let 
his  faUi«>in-Iaw  go  (37).   It  is  a  vivid  and  movins 

Cre  that  iatNTOQght  before  oa:  tibe  amazing  eneigy^ 
B,  bis  sense  of  duty,  his  judicial  capaeitp^,  hia  pos- 
sesHion  in  full  measnte  <^  ail  the  qnalitiea  his  d^mtaes 
needed — ability,  piety,  trath,  integrity.  80,  and  witii 
good  reason  in  this  instance,  Israel  uKdwd  back  to  Hoaee 
as  at  onoe  the  organ  ol  Divine  jnatioeand  theo^aniaev 
of  its  due  adnuniatiation.  Another  panfled  variaafc 
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is  to  be  foimd  in  Ka.  11 14,16!., 24U.  on  the  70 
elden.  There  is  abo  a  sbqobI  to  J  in  Na.  1029^32  J, 
▼hare  Hobab  ( =  Jethro)  reioaee  to  aot  as  guide  in  Uie 
(mgiual  Btory,  poBaibiy  indicating  the  Au  {33,  35!.) 
aa  the  pledge  <rf  Yahweh'a  preaonoe  as  Quide  {ef.  the 
(iloiidm34P). 

2U.  ndm:  better  "captains"  Ex.  liz.  gang- 
rnnntitrn  or  laboar^ptoins  as  Dt.  lii,  when  alone 
the  nquenoo  1000,  100,  60,  10  is  found).  The  grading 
Kems  impnoticably  minute,  nnlese  the  referonoo  is 
limply  to  the  vaiying  size  of  the  olaa-onits.  The  Dt. 
pusHB,  hnend  ae  wwial  on  £,  ocmfinns  the  jif^^wg  erf 
ISx.  1^  after  tbe  gtring  of  tli0  Law  ami  the  depaztare 
bom  ^^y^M4l. 

m.  bnel  at  SInal  (XJX.-XL.). 

The  diviBu»i  19-40  preeents  difSfloltiea  due  to  its 
TBTy  importsQoe,  tee  introduotion  to  Ex.  (last  para- 
graph). But  25-31,  36-40  readily  fall  apart  from  the 
rest,  aa  oontaining  P's  aoooimt  the  'ukbemaoie  [tee 
on  26i),  the  introdnotion  to  whioh  is  found  in  19i-3a 
and  2<li5^x8a,  3429-35  being  a  liok;  setriion.  All 
cfltios  ooofflss  that  in  the  remainder  many  details  mnsfc 
remain  donbtfuL  The  Oxf.  Hex.  is  for  the  most  port 
followed  here.  It  does  not  differ  ybit  widely  uom 
Baentsoh.  who  baa  made  a  special  sto^  of  this  part. 
Greasmann's  drastic  reotHutmction  is  highly  snggeBttve 
in  partionlazs,  but  as  a  whole  is  over-boKL  The  note- 
w<»th^  fact  is  that  both  J  and  E  preaerTe  important 
traditUMis.  In  eaoh  there  is  an  older  stiatam  pre- 
Berru^;  these  dements  of  the  national  monoiy  of  the 
religioiis  and  political  oonfederation  of  the  bibea : 
ui  awful  appearance  of  God  upon  Sinai-Horeb  (19  J£, 
2O1&-21  E^and  the  giving  of  a  sacred  code,  the  (Ten) 
Covraiant  Words,  inaoribed  upon  atone  tablete  (31i8&  E, 
3I28  J)  and  sealed  tjj  a  solemn  saerifioial  feast  (245  E, 
II  J).  How  these  parogni  ooacnr  in  pveMntuig  a 
fftTOorabliB  view  of  Inael  at  this  praiod ;  he  is  tike  son 
natefolly  responding  to  the  oompassioiisto  love  of  his 
Fatiker  (c/.  4ai*),  or  the  lowly  bride  retaining  the 
affection  of  her  Husband.  And  this  agrees  with  the 
view  of  the  period  takm  by  all  the  pre-ezilio  [ffophets 
who  toit  (see  Hoa. 2is,  lli.3f»  129,13,  Am.  29-11, 
3tf Jer.  2x-3, 34).  Bven  EzeUert  SBveEe  view  lather 
points  to  the  anoestrat  heatheninn  of  Hino  tribes 
(Egyptian.  233,  but  Ganaanito  or  Amorit»-Hittite, 
I63)  thaa  to  any  apostasy  just  at  this  epooh.  Chily 
Hoa.  9iz,  if  it  refers  to  the  inoidnit  K11.  26i-5  JE, 
imptiee  such  a  lapse.  On  theee  grounds  it  is  probable 
that  32  JE  (the  Golden  Calf  and  ita  deetruotion  £, 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  Levitee  J),  together  with  not 
a  little  expansion  elsewhere,  belongs  to  a  later  stage 
in  the  moulding  of  the  teadition.  The  order  of  incidents 
is  hard  to  follow,  beeanee  the  editor  who  united  J  and 
E,  in  his  care  to  •premm  as  maoh  as  poetdble  of  both, 
uick  the  story  of  the  tablets  in  J  as  a  re-giving  and  re- 
writing of  them  with  a  renewal  of  the  broken  covenant. 
Mmh  of  33  containing  the  oolloqaies  with  the  Divine 
leader  belongs  to  tma  stage.  All  this,  of  course, 
involves  a  oonaiderable  diaturbanoe  (d  the  Bil^  order 
Mod  reproeontation  in  Ex.,  which,  but  for  one  section, 
is  BubrtaotiaQy  followed  by  D.  But  the  essence  of  the 
neat  r^igions  facts  is  irrotragably  secure :  Israel  did, 
07  whatever  stages  short  or  long,  emerge  from  a  oondi' 
ixa  little  removed  from  contemporary  heathenism,  and 
learned  to  worship  one  gracious  and  holy  God  (p.  84). 
IKSneooee  ocmoem  oofy  the  manner  and  form  of  events, 
sod  tbeir  tames.  later  histoiiaoe  have  so  aooostomed 
UB  to  having  at  least  the  main  events  fitted  neatly  into 
their  oentnries  B.C  or  a.d.  that  we  find  it  hard  to 
think  that  serioas  writcm  ooold  be  oentozies  out  in  their 
ndunfaig.  Bnt  joit  aa  pn^tbeta  saw  fntnxa  events 


near  and  distant  in  a  foreshortened  pomeotiTe^  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Bible  historians— oalled   the  former 

piopbete"  (pp.  38,  244}  by  the  Jews — saw  their  in- 
etanoes  of  the  nation's  glory  and  shame  as  more  closely 
<Bowded  together  than  tbisj  actually  were.  The  main 
tiung  is  that  they  aotodtr  saw  them,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  "  minor  of  eternity.  Throughout  the  whole  wo 
see  the  material,  as  it  were,  in  a  pla«tio  state.  As  c^der 
oonoeptions  were  outgrown  new  touohea  ooold  modify 
the  dstails,  though,  fortunately  for  our  obanoes  of 
recognising  the  earlier  lev^  of  inspiration,  traces  of 
the  old  were  not  dways  obliterated.  Sometimee  we 
most  suppose  that  theee  modifioatioos  had  already 
been  made  during  the  period  of  oral  tradition. 

XIX.  Awful  Revelau<m  of  Ood  In  Fire  ud  Oond. 
l-2a  P,  2t^  B,  8b-a  Bd,  7-lla  E,  llb-18  J,  14-17 
E,  18  J,  19  E,  aO~2S  J,  28  Bje.  841.  J— This  highly 
oomposito  chapter  will  be  most  easily  followed  if  the 
oomponent  sources  are  taken  separately.  Fhnn  P 
we  nave  rally  the  note  of  the  amv&l  at  Sinai.  The 
order  of  olanses  should  be :  2a,  "  And  they  tot^  thur 
joamey  from  Bephidim  and  oame  to . .  .Sinai, 
and  pitched  in  the  wildemesa  "  ;  1,"  in  the  third  month 
oame  they  .  .  ."  From  E  also  we  learn  of  the  pitch- 
ing of  the  cunp,  and  that  ' '  Moeee  went  up  unto  God." 
But  the  very  Deautifttl  pasaage  which  follows  (3b-6) 
was  probably  written  for  another  context :  it  would 
well  follow  Jos.  24.  It  comes  from  a  disciple  of  the 
prophets,  and  describee  God's  redemptive  can  and  Hii 
raids  of  possession  of  His  people  {cf.  Tit.  814,  1  P.  89), 
God's  pneet-nation  on  eartn  {cf.  Is.  616),  and  so  *'  oalkd 
to  be  holy  "  (Bom.  I7).  Displaoed,  pcoiiaps  from  after 
2O17,  71.  has  found  lodgment  here.  Then  in  8-lla 
the  promise  is  given  of  an  interview  with  Moses  in  a 
thick  ok>od  within  hearing  oi  the  peoide,  who  must 
guard  their  persons  for  two  days  from  defilement  and 
wadi  their  olothes  (Geo.  SSs*).  Then  14-17,  after  r»- 
lating  the  propaiations,  describes  the  deeoent  oi  the 
thnnderoloud,  li^toing  fln«bing  fortii  from  it,  and  a 
sopematuial  trumpet  {cf.  1  Cor.  I652)  booming  out 
its  summons.  The  trembling  people  are  led  out  "  to 
meet  God."  We  leave  them  there,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount  (see  next  aOiS-si),  and  turn  to  iTa 
paialM.  Bestoring  what  seeme  oleaily  tiie  right 
order,  we  have  a  picture  (in  20a,  18,  30b)  of  the  mountain 
flawing  and  smoking  like  a  furnace  on  the  descent  of 
Yahweh  {rf.  142if.*)  in  an  earthcrnako  (oontiaet  1  K. 
19ii,  where  "  the  still  small  voice  marks  a  yet  higher 
speoiee  of  revelation).  Then  in  the  present  text,  after 
Moses  has  been  oidled  up  "  to  the  top  of  the  mount " 
(30),  he  is  immediately  smt  down  again  (21,  24a, 
to  "down")  mer^y  to  give  directions  to  nevent 
the  peoi^  profuiing  the  sacred  meant  by  oonung  too 
near,  while  llb-18  tells  of  his  obedienoe,  and  ends : 
"  wh«i  the  ram's  horn  soundeth  long,  thev  "  (emphatic 
"  these,"  i>.  the  "  prieste  "  of  22)  shaU  come  up  to 
the  mount."  After  23  (an  obvious  gloss),  846-85 
summons  Moses,  with  Aaron  but  no  one  else,  thoogh 
some  imder,  "Come  np,  thon  and  Aaron  with  thee, 
and  tiie  priests ;  bat  .  .  .,"  and  ends,  **  And  Moses 
went  down  unto  the  people,  and  said  onto  them." 
The  seqoel  is  34tff.,  and  it  nas  been  suggested  that  the 
stringent  r^ulations  against  aaoril^e  reflect  a  later 
stage  of  feding,  and  may  have  b^n  added  to  the 
origukal.  On  the  other  band,  the  injunctions  may 
m«pely  net  npon  the  idea  of  taboo,  wliJoh  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Tbo  allndtm  to  "priests"  shows  that  J 
took  them  ae  a  toattra  of  course,  Uke  altars  and  sacri- 
fioes  (yet  «ee  3229*,  and  ^.  p.  106).  P  does  not 
leoogniBe  "jwieeto"  till  Lev.  8.  It  is  important,  in 
oonobsion,  to  note  that,  while  Ood  uses  natural 
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ooourreaoefl,  which  are  among  the  lower  manifeetationa 
ol  Hia  beiiig  and  ^wer,  as  ohannelB  for  anuaing  men 
to  a  aenae  of  things  unseen.  His  messages  can  be 
received  only  by  one  whose  mind  and  oonspiestoe  and 
heart  are  attuned  to  the  right  pitoh. 

[22.  The  preaenoe  of  Yahweh  is  so  dangerous  that 
eren  the  priests,  whose  funotion  it  is  to  apiffoaoh  Him, 
have  to  sanctify  themselves  (Gen..  352*)  as  a  precaution 
against  His  brM.king  out  upon  them.  He  reacts  against 
ntual  unoleannesB,  almost  automatically.  For  this 
barely  ethical  idea  we  might  compare  the  attack  on 
Moses  at  the  inn  (434^26)  or  the  smiting  ot  the  men  <tf 
Beth^emeeh  [I  S.  619)  and  o!  UaaE  (2  8.  Ofif.)^ 
A.  8.  P.] 

XX.-XXIV.,  XXXIV.  The  Codes  to  Exodus.— Bocent 
study  has  by  many  conver^g  lines  of  argument, 
baaed  on  subjeot  matter,  ohoioe  of  words,  relation  to 
the  context,  idiomatio  phrasing,  comparison  with  the 
historical  and  prophewtal  literature,  etc.,  and  from 
an  immense  accumulation  of  Biblical  faots,  ^oved 
the  extraordinary  oomidexity  of  the  laws  in  the  Fenta- 
teuoh.  Only  rnulte  can  be  given  here.  1.  Perhaps 
the  oldeet  coUeotion  is  the  little  code  in  3417-26*  J, 
■11  short  idigunu  lam,  and  called  in  the  present  text 
"  tiie  Ten  Wuda  of  the  Covenant."  fl.  Ooeely  parallel 
with  this,  both  in  form  and  subetanoe,  is  a  somewhat 
larger  collection  called  "The  Words  of  Yahw^" 
(243)  or  "The  Book  of  the  Covenant"  (24/),  now 
oidooated  by  the  insertion  of  tU.  It  seems  to  hare 
oonostod  of  2O23-26,  2218-31,  23i-i9,  and  perhaps 
2I12-17  E,  leli^ons  and  nuual  lawa*  Hiurin|rniajy»^ 
by  form  and  substanoe  from  their  context.  Iffl.  Into 
this  a  code  of  laws  (21f.),  mainly  about  property, 
and  embodying  judicial  decisions,  has  been  thrust, 
"  The  Judgmente  "  (21i  E).  The  beet  erplanation  of 
its  position  ia  Kuenen's,  that  D,  when  it  was  united 
with  JE,  took  the  place  of  this  code,  many  of  whose 
prorisiMM  it  embodied,  and  which  may,  like  D,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  plains  of  Hoab.  On  its  insertion 
the  clause  "and  all  the  judgments  was  {nesumably 
added  in  243.  It,  Last  of  all,  or  at  anyrate  later  than 
11.,  the  Decal<^e,  called  "  The  Ten  Words  "  (Dt.  4i3, 
IO4),  took  its  place  as  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  God 
from  the  top  of  the  mount  (20i~i7).  In  its  present 
position  it  contradicts  2O19,  and  breaks  the  connexion 
between  19i7  and  its  obvious  seqtwl  20i6.  As  will 
.  be  seen,  it  betrays  large  Deuteronomio  expauicai, 
and  may  hare  been  inserted  here  as  a  last  step  towards 
the  position,  only  found  in  Dt.,  tliat  the  Covenant  at 
Horeb  was  on  tlie  basis  of  the  Decalogue.  With  these 
four  early  codes  we  have  to  place  v.,  the  repetition  of 
Iv.,  in  Dt.  5 ;  Tl.,  the  oolleotion  (the  first  and  twelfth 
bemg  additions)  of  Ua  curses  upon  moral,  espedaUy 
Bexoal,  ofEenoes,  in  Dt.  27i&-33 ;  vfl.,  the  D  code,  tb- 
ligiouB,  moral,  dvil,  and  orimhial  (Dt.  12-26).  called 
"Statutes  and  Judgments "  (12i);  and  vlH.,  the 
Holiness  (religious-moral)  code,  Lev.  17-26  (esp.  19), 
called  H.  I^ev.  Idjf.  2Gif.), ;  if.,  may  be  the  remains 
ci  a  concise  leligious-moral  dec^ogue. 

These  are  all  the  laws  that  cui  fairly  be  compared 
with  one  another.  The  great  mass  of  "priestly" 
laws,  to  which  26-31,  35-40  bekmg,  laQ  readily  apart 
from  those,  but  turn  out  whrai  examioed  to  have  also 
a  complicated  structure  (Me  25z*).  Now  L  and  IL, 
which  mvdve  agricultural  observanoes,  are  not  likely 
to  be  Mosaic.  In  their  oral  form,  of  which  the  frequent 
(oonps  of  5  and  10  are  a  reminder,  the  eariieet  ukely 
date  would  be  the  reign  of  David  or  Sokmum,  when 
m<ne  teMed  ways  came  in.  But  it  ia  hard  to  leaoh 
assurance  as  to  dates.  Those  laws  have  even  been 
voribed  to  the  period  in  N.  Israel  when,  after  iba  exile 


demanded  and  obtained  a  priest  to  teaoh  them  "die 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land,"  i£.  Yahweh  (S  K. 
1724-28*).  But  the  whole  complex  of  legal  matwifJ. 
regSJded  as  reileotang  a  long  historical  process,  nveab 
to  m  Hebrew  law  as  no  oast-iron  cage,  cramping 
the  growing  soul  of  Israel,  but  as  an  adjustable  feooo, 
that  could  De  drawn  in  here,  and  pushed  out  there,  as 
the  SfHrit  of  Yahweh.  the  living  God,  might  prompt, 
to  fit  changing  conditions  of  lue  or  qniekened  con- 
science of  duUr. 

XX.  1-17  £  (expanded).  The  Deodogne^Here  the 
leader  treads  on  holy  ground.  But  it  is  firm  ground, 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  many  generations  of  {msrims. 
Let  him  therefore  fearlesdy  examine  the  m&ten&l  of 
which  this  road  of  righteousness  is  ocanposed,  and  the 
process  by  wliiidi  it  took  its  piesent  torn.  Thongh 
it  w^  not  let  down  out  of  heaven,  it  will  eerro  if  it 
load  men's  steps  towards  heaven.  Wdoome  or  un- 
welcome, the  news  t^t  scholars  hold  to-day  all  fliffer 
from  the  Bible  story  taken  liteially.  It  will  be  lead 
oonfusing  to  take  by  itself  the  view  that  on  the  whole 
oommendB  itself  most.  L  If  tiie  Ten  Words  were  old 
they  are  likely  to  have  been  short ;  and  cm  flzamina- 
taoa  aO  Ha  longer  ones  betray  mailcs  of  expanaiaa  by 
editors  of  later  schools,  P  being  recoiled  by  the  refanoce 
to  the  Divine  Sabbath  aftw  creation  (n).  but  D 
fumi^iing  parallels  to  the  others,  see  RV  reforonoee. 
11.  It  is  likely  that  not  eight  only  but  all  the  Words  were 
prohlUtloiU.  The  eins  forbiddea  will  then  be:  L 
the  worship  of  other  gods — "  Thou  shalt  have  none 
other  gods  before  me  {qf.  2023a,  34x4,  Hos.  134, 
129) ;  il.  idolatry— "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
any  graven  image"  (c/.  2O23&,  34i7,  Hoe.  4z7,  846-6, 
132) ;  III.  perjuiy — "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  Yahweh  m  ram"  {ef.  23ia,  Hos.  42,  IO4) ;  IV. 
Sabbath-breaking — "  Thou  shalt  not  do  a^  bu^est 
on  the  sabbath  day"  (^.  23i2,  M21,  Hoa.  2ii); 
V.  disreqieot  — "  Thou  ^alt  not  set  llg^t  by  Uiy 
father  or  thy  mother  "  (cf.  Slis.i?) ;  VL  munfer  la. 
21 12,  Hoe.  42) ;  VIL  adultery  (226f.,  Hoa.  42) ;  VIO. 
stealing  {cf.  21i6,  22i-4,  Hos.  42) ;  K.  false  witoeM 
{ef.  23i6,  Am.  G10-12) ;  X.  greed— "Thou  shalt  not 
coret  thy  neighbour's  house"  (i^.  Am.  26,  84-7). 
HI.  It  is  clear  from  the  references  that  E  fnn^iBhes 
parallels  for  aJl  the  Words  except  the  last,  while  aU 
but  the  5th  (obvioady  a  non-itoiifioant  onunoo) 
can  be  matched  from  Hosea  or  Amos.  As  elearily, 
moreover,  these  prophets  are  not  preaohing  moral 
norelties,  but  recalling  old  principlee.  Iv.  Omy  three 
commands  can  be  plausibly  described  as  unlikely  to 
b^ng  in  substance  to  the  Mosaic  ago.  Coveting  is 
the  ouly  purely  inward  sin  o(«ukannea,  and  ita  pboe 
ia  justified.  1^  M'Neile  as  fmotioally  "»^'*'ng  op- 
pressiMi  and  bribeiy ;  but  the  use  of  the  term  "  hoose  " 
mstead  of  tent  imj^ea  the  passage  from  the  nonudio  . 
and  pastoral  to  the-settled  and  agtioultural  life.  The 
Sabbath,  too,  was  impracticable  for  nomads  in  charge 
mainly  of  lire  stock.  Moreover,  the  history  of  rdigion 
in  Israel  seems  to  ^ve  that  there  was  no  dear  oon- 
scienoe  against  all  images  till  a  much  later  time  (4ee 
pp.  83f.).  The  first  meps  in  tlus  direotlon  may  be 
seen  in  2023. 34i7.  Hence  Kautesofa  (HDB,  Extra  FoL, 
p.  634b),  following  Eerdmans,  accepts  the  remaining 
seven  only  as  Mosaic.  For  a  recent,  competent  defeace 
of  the  Mosaic  Origin  c/  the  Decalogue  see  Exp.  for  1916 
(Prof.  M'Fadyui).  T.  It  must  alwtm  be  remeioabeted 
that  natives  imply  a  poative,  and  that  ihxm  oZ  the 
Deoalo([Ue  rest  upon  a  piinciide,  the  foundation  both 
of  idijguui  and  moraUW,  that  man't  tme  life  inTolm 
Idlnna^ :  Thou  diaU  live      leUowihip  both  with 
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thy  God  and  wiUi  thy  family,  tribe,  natkm.  and 
(eTflotaalfy)  {eUow-mea.  Auoieait  leligifni  as  a  oniver- 
Bal  tooiBl  bond  piofoundly  affected  nuKslity ;  but  H 
migbt  ooMBomtB  immomBl^  or  oondone  it  fay  offer- 
ing non-monl  mtyi  oi  pardon.  It  is  tlie  distinotion  of 
Hebrew  idision  that  it  neither  ordered  evil  nor  made 
of  it.  Dot  oalied  the  wonhippers  of  a  lighteous 
God  to  be  like  Him.  And  even  those  who  doubt 
vheUier  moral  duties  had  been  gathered  bo  early  into 
t  oode  most  admit  both  that  tjie  amae  at  moral  oblige 
tioD  mart  have  becm  preeeat,  and  that  it  must  have 
beu  connected  with  fidelity  to  Y^wdi  from  Moeaio 
times,  or  otherwise  Israel  woold  never  have  preeerved 
tt«^  as  distinct  as  it  did  from  the  Oanaanites,  whose 
ctribBation.  as  being  more  advanced,  left  a  deep  impreas 
Hebrew  life.  vl.  The  Domberinf  here  adopted 
is  that  of  Philo,  Josej^OB,  the  Anoieot  Church,  Calvin, 
the  later  Greek  Church,  and  Angk>-Sazon  Christians, 
■ad  is  Dndonbtedly  the  beet.  But  the  Roman  CathoUo 
Chmdi  (witix  Augustine  and  Lather)  followed  the  MT 
b^  mi^;  the  Ist  and  2nd  Worda  and  dividi^  the 
10th.  Tbe  Jews  take  ih»  prefaoe  as  the  let  Word, 
and  combine  our  Ist  and  2nd  as  the  2nd.  Til. 
Also  the  oidwhasvuied  in  regard  to  the  three  Words 
after  the  5th.  In  MT,  LXX  (AFM,  etc.),  Hk.  IO19 
BV,  Mt.  G3Z.27, 19iS,  it  is  6-7-8 ;  in  LXX  <B)  and  the 
iSaib  papyroB  (e.  2nd  oentnry  A.D.)  rt  is  ;  and  in 
1826,  K.  13^,  Jas.  2x1,  Mk.  lOio  AV,  Fhilo,  and 
BOQMFatheoB  it  is  7-6-8.  lUl*  FinaUy,  itreonains  to 
oomment  briefly  on  words  as  th^  now  stand. 
When  first  they  became  part  of  the  Horeb  Btorr  of 
E,  they  must  have  followed  19i9,  which  relates  God's 
uswering  Moses  Inr  a  vcaoe,  and  which  may  have 
vrifpnaHy  gone  vitit  20i8,  the  alazm  cl  the  people. 
80ia, "  God  Bptia  dl  these  words,"  has  behind  it  not 
onh  the  editor  who  wrote  it,  bat  the  later  Hebrew 
nM  CSiristian  oentnriee  which  have  endorsed  it.  How- 
ever rotten,  these  words  have  found  their  way  to 
man's  neart  as  the  voice  of  God.  The  prefaoe  lb  is 
a  vital  part  ol  the  whole ;  the  peculiar  loyalty  de- 
manded in  ^  OT  oan  be  pud  aiaj  to  » IHvine  Isw- 
giver.  who  is  &it  of  aU  Kedeemer.  Boa.  129,  I34 
are  toogIimb  that  lb  is  eoriier  than  D,  though  probably 
expanded  (4^.  133*).  The  1st  Word  (3)  was  proUbly 
not  at  fiiBt  taken  as  denying  the  existence  of  other 
gods,  bat  as  forbidding  Israel  to  afibront  Yahweh  hy 
teoogniang  them  in  worship  "  in  front  of "  Him. 
lAter,  it  was  seen  that,  if  the  practice  was  forlndden, 
the  misbeUef  was  oondemned.  The  age-long  struggle 
against  "other  gods"  may  be  traced  in  the  oon- 
cordanoe.  The  Snd  Word  (4)  forbids  even  the 
making  of  a  graven  image :  no  doubt  the  purpose  of 
worship  was  mi[died.  Images  were  of  carved  wood, 
of  wood  oaaed  with  metal,  of  stone  or  BoKd  metal. 
Ibe  peael  or  "giaren  image,"  as  the  oommoneet, 
iQctaaedall.  Im^ee  of  Yahweh  were  not  imlyt<derated 
unong  His  wor^ppers,  bat  "wid^  used  ...  till 
tbe  timea  of  the  prophets"  (Driver,  CB).  In 
its  pReent  f<Hin  the  2na  Word  reflects  a  de^nite 
stage  of  later  relwioae  progrees.  The  editor  (4b)  in 
geoenl  terms  exdudes  images  of  beasts,  bizdis,  and 
beaveoly  bodies,  and  fiehee,  all  represented  as  objects 
of  woRtbip  in  lands  surrounding  Israel.  See  also 
Idelairy  iSemUiei  in  SBiE.  Observe  that  the  flat 
earth  is  r^^arded  as  floating  oil  "  the  waters  under  the 
earth  "  {cf.  Qen.  16-6*,  4925).  Yahweh  is  "a  jealous 
God"  (5,  (/.  3414);  the  Divine  Husband  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  Bacredness  of  the  bond  that  links  Him 
with  His  Bride  Tarael  (Hoe.  1-3,  etc.),  flaming  forth 
against  her  when  didoyal  or  cm  her  behalf  when  on- 
jmOy  opfMssed.   Bat  evil  has  less  lastiag  dfeeta  thaa 


good,  for,  whereas  dialoyah^  only  mjares  posterity 
to  tiie  third  and  fourth  geonation."  thoaBands 
**  bekmging  to  "  loyal  lovers  of  Yahweh,  as  descending 
from  or  inflomned  by  them,  shall  share  in  His  mercy. 
Obsorvo  that  love  to  God  is  part  <rf  what  we  may  call 
ihe  gospd  of  D  (Dt.  6^,  eto.),  which  seems  to  be  itseU 
dependent  upon  the  revelation  of  Divine  love  in  Hosea. 
The  3rd  Word  forbids  miease  of  the  sacred  Name, 
either  by  perjury,  blasphemy,  or  irreverence,  or  in 
ocmn^on  with  magic  or  divination  M.  Names  in 
antiquity  were  thought  to  carry  with  mem  the  power 
d  the  p«8on  named  (Gen.  3229*).  The  modem 
application  is  that  the  names  of  Qod  actually  impart 

r'tual  power  to  thoee  who  pronounce  them  wit^ 
sense  of  the  wealth  and  the  weight  of  meaning  in 
them,  but  the  careleee  or  formal  use  of  them  throws 
them  out  of  sear  for  this  high  fonotion.  The  4th 
Word  ifl  tbe  onlj  one  which  refers  to  a  positive  religious 
insbituticm,  the  Sabbath  (pp.  lOlf.).  >^th  profound 
religious  insight  it  is  seen  that  unlesB  some  time  ia 
r^ulariy  ofEered  to  God,  no  time  is  likely  to  be  oon- 
Boiondy  spent  in  His  eervioe.  So  at  sunset  on  the  suth 
day  the  *'  Cease  work  "  sounds  out  ("  sabbath,"  a  word 
perhaps  of  Bab.  origin,  means  thie)  for  "the  Lord's 
day"  (8,  ef.  Is.  5813).  Israel  is  to  "remember" 
(Dt.  5i2  kas  fozoibly  *'  observe  ")  to  mark  each  week 
with  its  seal  d  eaored  rest  and  ic^ous  observance. 
It  is  "  buainen,"  week-day  worn  fat  gain,  that  b 
forbidden.  The  hmuanitarian  side,  exempting  de- 
pendants, ohildrm.  slaves,  cattle,  and  naturalised 
aliens  bom  todl  (10),  is  further  emphasised  in  Dt.  65. 
For  the  priestly  supplemesit  (11).  «ee  Gen.  23*,  where 
it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  editor  U  Gen.  con* 
aidws  that  Bx.  20ir  is  not  dependenb  on  Om.  2$  (see 
bitood.  to  Gen.  li-Z^a).  On  this  he  accepts  the  ft^- 
ment  of  Budde,  Die  bUli^che  UrgeaekicMe,  pp. 
496.  For  the  weekly  rest-day  there  is  a  Bab. 
parallel,  but  the  social  and  religious  character  (d  the 
Hebrew  Sabbath  is  its  own.  The  priestly  laws  elaborate 
and  refine  the  4th  Word.  The  Stn  Word  (13)  impresses 
a  doty  widaty  recognised  by  ancient  esges  {e^.  Plato 
and  CmifaaiaB),  respect  tor  parents  (ef.  Eoolus.  3i-6,  Hk. 
7ro-i3).  The  "  promise  {Egh.  €2)  offers  length  oi 
days  to  Israel  and  not  to  the  loraetitee :  "  the  found»- 
tions  of  national  greatness  are  in  the  home"  (King 
George  v.).  Respect  for  parents  may  be  taken  as 
the  last  duty  of  piety,  they  being  in  God'B  -^toe,  or 
as  the  first  duty  of  morals ;  and  so  may  oloee  the 
first  table  (m  originally),  or  begm  the  new  (as  in  t^ 
Catechism).  The  6th  Word  (13)  ■eomes  tlie  aanotity 
of  human  life,  the  word  used  lefaring  to  violent  aaa 
unauthorised  killing.  The  absence  of  any  pmalty  is 
R>eoiaIly  noticeable  here,  and  ftivoura  the  view  that 
the  whole  is  a  summary  of  prophetic  teaching,  not  a 
judicial  code.  For  CStrist'e  teaching,  see  Mt.  621-26. 
The  7th  Word  (14)  afiSrms  the  sanctity  d  tbe  marriage 
tie,  and  the  8th  ( 1 5 )  the  Baoredness  of  private  pmperty ; 
while  the  9th  (16)  lays  down  the  law  of  Ubel,  untratn- 
fulnesB  being  a  beeettiw  on  among  the  Helnews  from 
Jacob  onwards.  The  lOtii  is  nnderatood  1^  I^ul  (Rom. 
77)  as  forbidding  tiie  unseen  spring  of  wrong  aotion, 
Tujawfnl  desire  ;  but  H'Neile  observes  that  it  oeoomes 
in  Mk.  IO19,  "D^ud  not."  [Those  who  take  it  as 
dealing  witii  the  inward  desire  are  often  indined  to 
reeard  it  as  exhibiting  a  mnoh  more  advanced  stage  of 
ethical  reflection  than  the  other  oommandments. 
Eerdmans  has  elaborately  defended  the  other  altema> 
tive  noted  above,  that  it  is  directed  not  mmply  against 
a  desire,  but  ^j^ainst  a  desire  aaeociated  with  an  act. 
Be  refers  to  34x4  in  support.— A.  S.  P.}  The  teases 
after  "honao"  were  probably  added.  See  abo  Dt  fax 
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18-21  £.  Alarm  ol  the  PM^Ie.— Thia  nBumeB  19i7 
or  ig),  and  desoiibea  how  the  frightmed  people  (tead 
in  i8&  "and  the  people  were  afmid  and  tiembled") 
asked  that  Moses  ana  not  G!od  should  epeak  to  them. 
Then  "  Mosee  drew  near  unto  the  thick  aail:Den  where 
God  waa  "  (si).  This  idea,  afterwards  muoh  deveteped 
hv  the  mystioB,  ia  reflected  in  the  windowleas  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple  (c/.  1  K.  616-30,  813,  and  RV 
referenoee). 

28-aS  E.  Lam  oi  WMsUp.— This  b^ins  the  "  Book 
of  the  Covenant,"  a  small  oolleotion  of  religioiu  and 
moral  laws.   The  reference  to  God  as  taUdng  with  the 
from  heaven  {22b)  was  probably  added  after 

e  insertion  of  the  Decaiogae.  In  23  the.pl.  "ye" 
shows  that  this  was  not  put  of  the  Horeb  "book," 
m  which  "  thou  "  ia  osed.  The  RT  seems  to  be  right 
^against  LXX)  in  making  23a  a  doublet  of  2O3.  Perhaps 
it  ran,  "  Ye  shall  not  serve  (make)  altmg  witii  me  other 
(aUver)  gods."  In  any  case,  it  is  over-oostlv  images 
<aily  that  are  forbidden.  The  rales  for  the  rude  altar  of 
eaith  or  stone  (24-26)  reflect  primitive  usage  (c/.  1  S. 
1432-33*),  imply  the  right  of  laymen  to  sacrifice 
2  S.  613,17),  and  refer  only  to  tne  two  oldest  and 
oommoneet  kinds  of  saorifioe  Uf.  24s,  and  PP> 
1971.).  Hneorar,  aaoh  an  tuax  may  be  wt  np 
whaerer  Yahweh  ma^  oaon  Hjb  Name  to  be  sa- 
membered  (24  mg.),  «.&  by  a  vinon,  a  viotcoy,-  or 
other  graoioas  act  (p.  130).  Stones  weie  to  be  ntt* 
hewn  (25),  from  old  custom  (c/.  425*,  Jos.  831^  or 
from  the  survival  of  a  prejudioe  against  risking  driving 
a«ay  the  d«ty  hy  altering  the  shape  of  the  natunJ 
took.  Steps  wen  (26)  not  allowed,  in  the  interata 
of  decency  (e/.  a  dinoreat  provision  in  2842). 

XXL  1  E.  The  JndgmuitB.— This  is  beet  t^en  aa 
the  heading  of  a  fresh  oolleotion,  "  The  Judgments  " 
(p.  184),  oonHiBting  of  case-law,  mainly  about  property, 
and  oontaining  some  strikiQg  parallels  with  the  Coae 
Of  HammnraU  («ee  p.  61,  IiDB,  voL  6.  pp.  6841^12. 
and  Johns'  RibyUmtan  and  Aaayrian  Ijmoa,\Caniiratis, 
and  X€Uer«,  pp.  44-68).  The  Bab.  code  was  muoh  longm, 
oontaining  2&  laws,  and  ia  repreeented  as  given  by  the 
seated  sun-god  Shamash  to  the  kin^  standing  before 
him.  The  Code  deals  only  with  avii  and  otiminal 
bws,  not  with  morals  and  religion,  and  the  chief 
paiallds  are  with  the  Judgments  (jee  Driver,  CB, 
420ff.).  The  Jndgmenta  do  not  borrow  from  tiie 
Code^  but  they  are  often  too  like  it  to  be  independent 
(e.0.  in  tiie  oaae  of  the  vioioDa  ox,  3l2af.).  Kther  both 
net  on  anoieiit  Semitio  custom,  or  tlw  Hebrew  law 
is  based  on  a  sarrivaJ  in  Canaui  of  Bab.  dvilisatim 
from  the  time  of  Uie  Tdl  el-Amama  letters.  Farallela 
are  found  m  21 2,11, 15,16,  i8f.,22,33-35»a6,38,3i^3i,32, 
22i-4  (two  cases),  3,7,9,  iof.,i3,i4f ,,26. 

2-11  R  The  Lam  ot  Slavery.— In  the  lIHli  oeofc. 
riavea  were  bon^t  and  sold  aa  ehatt^  in  LiveroooL 
Here  we  see  one  of  tbe  stages  towards  the  abwitioD 
of  davery,  ».e.  regulation,  then  the  only  practicable 
oouise.  Hebrews  might  become  slaves  through  sate 
by  parents,  or  forced  sale  for  theft  or  insolvenoy,  or 
through  poverty  (p.  110).  L«ter  stages  d  law  are  re- 
flected in  Dt.  15i2-i8*  and  Lev.  2639-55*.  A  male 
slave  by  six  years'  servioe  etuned  the  right  to  rest  from 
servitude  in  the  seventh  year,  his  wife  accompanying 
Ubn  only  if  he  ware  alr^y  married  (sf.),  but  if  he 
ootdd  say.  in  the  terms  of  a  customary  oath,  "  I  love 
my  ma^er,  my  wife,  and  my  children ;  I  will  not 
go  out  free"  (5),  then  he  oould  become  a  slave  for 
life.  The  ratifying  ceremony  was  ,the  borii^;  of  the 
ear,  the  symbol  of  obedience,  to  the  "  door  "  or  "  door- 
poet  "  (6^  obviously  that  of  the  home  in  which  he  waa 
to  sarra.  Thai  bong  eo,  the  bmiging  of  him  "onto 


Qod  "  will  not  mean  to  the  aanotoary  but  to  the  hnae- 
attar.  the  threshold  ( I222  *),  or  (so  Kantnoh,  HDBk  voL 
S,  p.  642)  to  the  tera]»^im(p.  101)  or  household  imigeof 
Yahweh  (c/.  1 8. 19i3,i6).  A  female  dave  had  no  sudi 
right  (7) ;  but  if  she  did  not  suit  the  man  who  had 
"  designed  her  for  himself  "  {i.e,  as  his  ocmcubine),  her 
relatives  might  redeem  her,  or  die  mi^t  be  soul  to 
another  Israelite  (8) ;  and  if  he  boimit  her  lor  his 
sou,  she  should  have  a  daoghter's  i^ta  (9).  li  she 
were  supplanted  by  anoUter  omoulnne  he  must  main- 
tain her  allowance  of  flesh  food  and  of  obthing  and 
hx  oonjugal  rights,  or  free  her  (lof-)-  Driver  also  dis- 
cusses  a  uightly  differ«it  view  (CB,  p.  214). 

12-17  £.  Capital  Offences. — This  group,  varying  in 
form  from  the  main  body  of  the  Judgmwts,  is  here 
T^arded  as  a  part  of  the  smaller  Book  of  the  Covenant  , 
^.  184).   The  punishment  of  murder  was  death  {iz),  , 
inflicted  in  Israel,  aa  elsewhere,  according  to  the  wide- 
spread  custom  of  blood-revenge,  by  the  next-of-Idn  ' 
as  "avenger  of  blood"  (2  S.  14ii).   For  accidental 
homicide,  not  distinguiahed  in  Homer  from  murder, 
a  place  of  asylum,  a  sanctuary  of  special  rank,  was  pro- 
vided  (13,  cj.  Nu.  369-34*  P,  Dt.  19i-i3',  Jos.  »•). 
But  a  murderer  oould  be  dn^;ged  from  the  horns  of 
the  altar  (14,      1  K.  I30,  226).  Smiting  or  onimng  a 
parent  was  also  (is.  i7)  ponishable  with  death,  Mb.  \ 
and  Gr.  law  being  lees  severe ;  and  so  was  kidnapping,  j 
as  in  Bab.,  Or,,  and  Roman  law.  ! 

lS-27  E.  In  lories. — If  one  man  injures  another  in  j 
a  qnarrd  (18),  he  must,  on  the  recovery  of  the  other,  I 
oompenaate  hun  for  the  loss  <^  time  and  pay  his  doctor's  i 
l»ll  (19).   He  who  beat  a  riave  to  dewi  must  pay  a  | 
penalty  (20),  no  donbi  fixed  at  the  judge's  disoretioD;  ; 
but  only  if  death  waa  immediate  (31).   If  two  men  ! 
qnaneUing  injured  the  wife  of  one  of  therm  intcf-  I 
vening  and  brought  on  a  misoarriage  without  per- 
manent injury,  her  husband  could  levy  a  fine  (aSt 
read  *'  shall  pay  it  fox  the  untimely  birth,"  ohengoig  , 
one  letter),  further  iiquiy  was  to  be  punidied  (23-2^ 
acording  to  the  lex  AiJioaM,  like  fw  hke,  aa  in  the  «U  , 
Bab.  and  Roman  law,  and  amms  many  raoes  stalL 
A  slave  whose  eye  or  tootii  was  knociked  not  eotdd 
claim  freedom  (36f .). 

2S-M  £.  Damages  by  or  to  Calfle.— An  ox  goBng 
anyone  to  death  must  be  ettmed,  and  mi^t  not  M 
eatm,  as  tainted  with  blood-guilt  (28).   In  anaisit 
Qreeoe  and  elsewhere,  and  even  in  medinval  Europe, 
ammala  were  tried  in  eonrt.  But  the  owner  of  sb  i 
ox  known  to  be  vicioaB,  and      left  at  laige,  most  St,  \ 
or  pay  a  fine  to  the  relatives  (igf.),  the  same  rols  I 
holding  good  of  a  minor  of  either  sex  (31).   A  alave'i  I 
death  required  a  fine  of  30  shekels  (w<ath  £4,  2a.  6d.  j 
now,  and  much  more  then)  and  tJie  ox's  death.  Theae 
two  (30,  33)  are  the  only  cases  in  the  OT  of  the   w«-  1 
did  "  or  death-price  so  oommon  in  antiauity.   EWhsr,  I 

a  weU  or  grain-pit  wne  left  unooverect  and  an  ammsl  ' 
fdl  in  and  died,  the  ofCmder  had  to  pay  the  vafaie, 
but  might  have  the  carcase  for  its  skin  and  (possibly  , 
at  that  tiihe)  for  its  flesh  (33!.).   And  if  one  ox  killed 
another,  the  owners  were  to  divide  the  prioe  of  the 
pair ;  hut  if  it  was  a  vioioue  ox  let  looae,  tiw  owner 
must  pay  in  full,  but  have  the  oaroaae.   Dou^i^  .' 
testifies  Uiat  this  is  now  "  the  onstom  vA  the  deecsl, 
though  Thomson  writes  aa  if  it  wore  still  a  nraoh- 
needed  reform.  * 

XXII.  1-6  E.  Tbeft  and  Damage.— Fourfold  reatitn- 
tionwasdue(i),  asin  Roman  law  and  Bedawin  cuatom. 
for  th^  of  a  sheep  (though  fivefold  for  the  doubly  , 
useful  ox),  reduced  to  twofold  (4)  if  returned  alive 
((.«.  the  stolen  animal  and  another).  A  aimilai  pcia* 
0^  is  lonnd  in  Bab.,  Or.^  Btman,  and  bidiaa  law* 
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ProbftUy  8b  HiikB  4  diieotly  to  1,  providing  that  » 
Muper  thiel  ahall  be  aold  to  provide  reetitution  money. 
Theo.  BwkLe  soggeete,  2-3a  viU  be  a  wrongly  ^aoed 
eup^Jement,  giving  immunity  if  a  robber  be  killed  in 
tiie  aot,  imlesB  it  be  in  daylight.  The  next  oaae  is 
cieuer  if.  with  slight  cbangea  of  letters,  we  read, 
"if  a  man  oaoae  a  field ...  to  be  burnt,  and  let  the 
baming  ipread,  and  it  bom  in  another  man's  field," 
ehXi  m  uiat  case,  if  his  bonfire  kindled  a  thorn  hedge 
tnd  bamt  up  good  crops — an  easy  matter  in  the  h^ 
of  Bummer— -he  most  leplaoe  with  tiie  beat  ci  his  own 
(t>P*  (5)  i  but  an  aocioental  fire  called  for  ban  ocmi- 
peoaation  only  (6 ). 

7-17B.  BnmotTtDit— AnungaDgonajotiiii^ 
wtald  make  his  neighbonr  his  banker.  If  the  mcmey 
ot  vahiablea  wen  stolen,  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to 
psy  doaUe  (7) ;  otiierwise  the  surety  most  purge  him- 
self of  the  crime  by  oath  at  the  looaf  sanctuary  (S).  A 
similar  procedure,  inolading  some  ordeal  or  divining 
prooesB,  was  to  be  used  wl^  lost  laoperty  was  founa 
under  niapioions  canmiiiataiioea  (9).  Whrae  any  mia- 
dunoe  happened  to  an  animal  loK  in  a  man's  oha^ 
he  midit  free  himself  from  blame  by  taking  "  the  oath 
(rf  Tanweh "  (lof.),  just  as  among  the  Arabs  still, 
aooording  to  Borokhardt  snd  Don^ty.  If  he  let  it 
be  stolen,  he  must  make  restitution ;  but  if  it  was 
torn  by  wild  beasts  (ef.  Qen.  3I39).  he  had  only  to  pro- 
dooe  the  oaroase  to  eeoape  blame,  as  in  Bab.  and  Indian 
Itw.  If  harm  befell  a  biNTDwed  animal,  the  hirer  must 
DuJteitgood,  unless  its  owner  was  in  oharge  of  it  (14!.). 
Seduction  was  regarded  as  damage  to  the  father  of  the 
pri,  and  compensation  required  equal  to  the  usual 
marriage  gift  (not  "dowry"),  as  in  Gen.  34i3,  with 
nuuriage  unless  the  father  refose.  Probably  the  Judg- 
nmts  end  here. 

tt-31  E.  VariOOft  OldloaDOes.— From  this  pdnt  up 
to  23g  we  have  to  do  with  misoeDaneous  laws,  differ- 
ing in  iha  main  both  in  form  and  subetanoe  from  the 
Jndomanta,  Mid  therefore  here  r^arded  ae  belonging 
to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  But  they  may  have 
oome  indepoidently  of  either  oode.  The  death  penalty 
for  a  sorcereeB  (18)  sounds  unduly  severe,  and  this 
law  may  be  taken  as  a  olsBsioal  instanoe  of  the  pco- 
gnarive  nature  of  revelation.  CwditicmB  change,  and 
coDideaoe  nina  light:  henoe  Helnew  laws  must 
not,  it  ia  at  last  pooelTed,  bind  CSiristian  men,  unless 
ntified  afresh  1^  the  oonsoienoe.  For  lack  ot  this 
pnueptifHi  witoMS  were  executed  up  to  1716.  But 
It  is  proper  to  note  the  tremendous  power  of  magio 
in  the  ancient  world  and  among  heathen  races  to-day 
(cf.  the  ei8|it  types  in  Dt.  ISiof .),  and  its  deadly  nature 
u  a  negatatm  <n  true  leUgion.  Magio  proudly  daims, 
by  Don-moral  means,  to  master  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
worid :  religion-humbly  seeks,  through  prayer^  sacrifloa, 
ud  servioe,  to  win  eEfeotive  fellowship  with  an  unseen 
I  person  (p.  174).  And  the  modern  application  is.  Then 
Aalt  not  softer  the  mapi^  idea  or  t^per  to  live  in  the 
woobip  or  institnti<Hifl  of  religim.  Unnatural  forms 
I  of  vice  were  rife  kt  Canaan,  and  were  made  capital 
I  offences  (19,  ef.  H  and  D).  Ssorifioe  toanother  god,  as 
iuvf^vins  treason  to  the  nation  audits  Divine  Lord,  was 
(»)  to  be  visited  with  the  *'  ban "  (i.e.  devotion  to 
Yahweh,  the  jealouB  God,  by  destruction,  see  pp.  99, 
lU).  Con^leration  for  the  stianger  or  resident  alien, 
to  whom  custom  gave  no  legal  status,  as  well  as  for  the 
widow  and  orphan  (31-24X  is  a  maiked  feature  in 
the  Hebrew  laws:  the  dauses  with  idmal  "ye" 
sze  added  notes.  Lagislators  and  prophets  were 
pCTpetuaDy  alert  to  protect  the  weak  against  oormpt 
judges  and  the  poww  of  the  purse  generally.  Here 
is  one  ci  the  "notes"  ol  a  liriiv  leiigiMi.  So,  too» 


in  times  when  oommensal  loans  wen  unknown,  and 

the  aoiy  loans  were  of  the  nature  of  charity,  it  was 
natural  that  interest  ("  usury  "  in  its  old  sense)  should 
be  prohibited  (25.  »ee  p.  112,  Dt.  23t9f.,  Lev.  263/5i.*). 
But  usury,  in  its  present  meaning  of  excessive  interest, 
is  still  condemned  by  the  spirit  erf  this  law.  Loans 
on  pledge  were  allowed,  but  a  pledged  mantia  must 
be  returned  for  use  at  night  (zra.,  cf.  Dt.  246,io-i3, 
23i9f.).  Special  bedclothes  are  still  strange  to  the 
poor  of  Palestine.  lA  2ft-$i  we  have  a  group  more 
oloeely  connected  with  religion.  Ineverenoe  {cf.  her, 
24i5  H)  and  disrespect  to  rulera  are  condemned  (26). 
Fir^ifruita,  firstborn,  and  firstlings  woe  all  due  to 
God  (29ff.,  we  pp.  90, 102).  FintfraltB  m  ooocmfy 
specified  (39}  as  the  fuU  share  («.&  from  the  thnriung- 
fioor)  and  the  tear-like  trickling  (*.«■  from  the  wine- 
press). It  is  ilot  Mid  here  (296)  how  the  offering 
of  firstborn  boys  was  to  be  made  (ef.  13i2f.*  J),  but 
the  obvious  ualogy  of  the  firstlings  (30.  **^ve  me," 
as  a9&)  soi^iests  that  the  f<»m  at  lout  of  the  law  goes 
back  to  toe  time  when  ohildnn  were  aotully  iaoir 
fioed  Gen.  22*).  In  aD  three  oases  we  have  the 
survival  of  a  primitive  belief  that  life  is  ssoted,  and  that 
the  first,  freen  products  of  fertilising  power  are  q>ecial^ 
fit  forsBoramental  and  sacrificial  use  (Ku.  3ii-i5*).  It 
is  a  symbolical  recognition  of  the  need  to  consecrate 
the  beginnings  of  entermise,  if  real  blessing  is  to 
follow.  Observe  that  the  ssorifioe  *'  on  the  ei^ttt 
day  "  oonid  only  be  at  some  near  local  shrine,  'not,  as 
in  D,  at  the  central  sanctuary ;  and  that  £  san 
nothing  of  unclean  w-n'Twal"  like  the  ass,  unless  LxX 
rightly  adds  "and  thine  aas"  (««  ISisa  J).  This 
group  oloaes  with  a  law  against  eating  any  flesh  that 
IS  torn  of  beasts  in  the  field  (31),  no  doubt  because 
the  blood  could  not  be  properiy  drained  from  it  {Oen. 
94*).  The  reastm  given,  that  they  were  to  be  "  holy 
men  "  (13a),  illoetetes  the  process  by  which  the  word  ^ 
'*  holy  "  {m.  devoted  to  or  assodated  witji  God's  hfe 
and  Doing)  was  fint  naotised  nnm  the  outwaid  (what 
is  ritua^  holy)  and  then  applied  to  the  moial  and 
spiritual  realm. 

XXm.  1-9  R.  JoBtlee. — Form  and  substance  also 
separate  Ihit  group  from  the  Judgments  and  ally  it 
wnh  the  Wrads  of  Yahweh  in  the  Covenant  Book. 
Circulating  groundleee  reports  (la),  conspiring  wiOi 
"  Um  tiutt  is  in  the  wrong  "  (ef.  213)  to  be  a  malicious 
witness  (i&),  siding  witii  the  stron^jest  in  action  or 
witness-bearing  (2),  and  partiality  m  judgment  (3) 
are  condemned.  Bead  in  8.  for  "  poor,"  ^' great  "  ; 
partiality  for  the  poor  needed  no  prohibition.  The 
mjunotionB  about  a  straying  or  faUen  beast  of  an 
enemy  (4f.,  render  5  as  mg.\  breathe  a  generous  ^lirit ; 
they  are  h«re  out  of  place,  and  were  perhaps  a  ma^^mal 
illustration  to  ft.  Justice  mnst  be  administered  fairiy 
and  strictly,  and  bribes  must  be  rejected,  and  not 
suffered  to  "  pervert  the  cause  of  the  righteous  "  (8). 
In  7b  it  is  better  to  read  with  LXX  "  sod  thou  smut 
not  acquit  the  guilty."  The  alien,  like  the  pOOT»  is 
to  have  justice  (ga,  96  being  a  gloss).  We  see  the  true 
democratic  ideal  of  law  and  justice  merging  in  this 
paragraph,  and  also  the  obstacles  before  it :  the  man 
with  money,  or  a  la^e  family  (tf.  Pa.  I273-3),  or  many 
friends  haa  a  txanendoDsaaavantage ;  he  has  not  ktet 
it  all  yet. 

10-19  E.  Calendar  and  Roles  tor  Worship.— This 
lUBsage  may  originally  have  followed  28-26  in  the 
Covenant  aook.  It  has  been  expanded,  18  being  a 
oonolnaion  (perhaps  displaced  from  after  19),  and 
ISb,  IT.and  IS  copied  by  a  harmonist  from  34 16,20,23,23 
J.  Ev«ry  seventh  vear  the  laud  (>.e.  probably  each 
owner's,  not  thewhofccou^^sAjm^J^^f^. 
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not  from  s  xt^Ataa  or  agiiooltaial  motive  (as  Lev. 
26i-^*,30-33*),  oat  on  oboiitable  ^nnrnds  (lof  .)■  The 
origin  of  the  ouatom  probably  la^  m  the  anoient  righla 
of  the  TiQage  oonuniuii^  u  distinot  from  Hioee  ot  its 
mem  ben  (p.  102).  The  weekly  Sabbath  also  is  enjoined 
on  aodal  gromide,  tot  the  esse  and  refnehmeot  of  oattie, 
dayeSf  ud  fon^a  hirelings.  Vkid  wtak.  leemi 
mainly  in  vim.  Next  are  named  the  time  "times  " 
( 14,  lit.  feet,  t.e. "  footmrintB  inlthe  aanda  of  time  " }  in  the 
year  when  each  itaMlite  was  to  keep  a  [olgrimage-feast 
{hag).  3u  oa  these,  pp.  102-104.  The  spring  lestiyal 
was  immdh  or  aaJeaTened  cokes,  when  the  baiiey 
harvest  began  in  late  April  or  eady  Hav,  the  idea 
posat^y  bemg  to  ensoTB  the  futility  <A  uto  seed  for 
the  next  harvest,  and  the  abeeooe  of  leaven  being  due 
to  the  stieas  of  work  (but  cf.  1234,39  J)-  The  oom- 
pkftion  of  wheat  harvest  in  June  was  to  be  marked 
by  the  **  harvest  festival  *'  proper  (in  B  and  D,  '*  feast 
of  weeks"),  when  the  woishipper  presented  "the 
firatfruits  of  (his)  work  "  on  the  land  (i6a),  the  year 
being  crowned  loy  "  the  feast  of  ingathering '  in 
antimm.  when  threehing  was  ow  and  the  joioe  pressed 
oat  from  grapes  and  dives  (i6b).  This  was  the  grand 
oooawm  in  the  year  for  festivities,  lasting  seven  days, 
spent  by  custom  in  booths  (AV  "  tobemaoles*'), 
whence  came  a  common  title  for  it.  Leavened  bread 
must  not  aooompany  a  saorifioe,  being  regarded  as 
unsuitable  because  unknown  in  primitive  times  when 
the  only  bread  was  like  the  "  dampers  "  of  the  Aos- 
tndian  boah,  or  because  more  haUe  to  oormptam 
(i8a) ;  and  the  fat,  the  portion  best  esteemed,  must 
be  oonsomed  while  froah  in  sweet  smoke  as  on  offei^ 
iog.  A  kid  might  not  be  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk, 
but  it  is  not  clear  for  what  reason.  [The  prohibition 
was  hardly  inspired  by  the  sentimental  deeiie  to  keep  the 
fe^ings  delicate  and  refined;  it  was  aimed  presumafohr 
at  some  leUgioQS  or  magifiiil  psaotioe.  Qoat's  milk 
was  nsed  as  an  agrionhmu  cbann  to  pruduos  fertility. 
But  this  does  not  mcplain  this  roedsl  injmujtion. 
Robertson  Smith  connects  it  with  the  taboo  on  blood 
as  food,  and  thinks  milk  may  be  re^rded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  blood.  THoM  har^y  explains  why  the  kid 
is  specially  selected  for  mention,  nor  yet  the  mother. 
He  suppose*,  with  aevoral  soholara,  that  **  mother's 
milk  "  simply  means  goat's  milk.  TUm  is  very  dnlnoas ; 
and  if  we  hktBtvf*  tS»  term  strio^  of  relatioiudiip  we 
get  a  oleanr  S^bA  as  to  the  meaning.  Goat's  fmilk 
pOMOOsiM  a  magical  quality,  we  mi^t  infer  that  a 
sacking  kid  would  possees  we  same  quality,  and  this 
would  be  inteusiflea  if  the  two  were  united,  eepeoiaily 
when  the  relation  was  already  so  close  as  between  the 
Irid  and  its  own  dam.  We  nave  to  do,  then,  witii  a 
charm  to  which  a  peculiar  magical  effioacy  was  attrib- 
uted. Probably  it  was  originally  a  pastoral  oharm 
designed  to  secure  the  fertility  of  the  flocks.  It  was 
natural  that  it  should  survive  as  an  agricultural  charm 
wh«i  the  nomad  tribes  settled  down  to  till  the  soil. — 
A.  S.  P.] 

20-S8  E.  Clostng  Dlseoane  (S»-25a,  27,  and  81b-88 
Bd). — This  passage  is  highly  com^ex.  The  verses 
just  noted  bear  marks  of  the  school  of  D  ;  they  condemn 

piUars,"  whidi  E  approves  (244  and  elsewhere) ; 
tMir  warning  tone  is  moonsistent  with  the  dominant 
tone  of  promise ;  and  they  reflect  the  view  of  the 
Conquest  as  a  clean  sweep,  which  Rd  expresses  tiuough- 
OQt  Jos.  E's  Covenant  Book  has  its  epilo^e  {cf. 
Lev.  26  and  Dt.  28)  presenting  God  as  the  Omde  and 
Guardian  trf  His  faitmul  people.  While  J  regards  the 
pillar  of  ckmd  flSzi)  and  the  Aik  (Nu.  1023),  if  not 
Hobab  (Nu.  IO31),  as  the  instrament  of  the  Divine 
guidanoe^  E  hen  promises  the  companicmship  of  **  an 


angd,"  who  is,  however,  equivalent  to  Qod,  vlioi* 

"name  is  in  Him"  (21,  cf.  Gen.  247,  Hm, 
oooodption  of  God  as  maoilested  undu-  the  niR  of  I 
an  angel  may  be  viewed  as  a  preparatitn  lor  the 
revelation  of  the  Inoamate  Son  and  the  Indw^ling 
Sjarit.  Abundance,  health,  fertility,  long  lif a^  anS 
national  stability  should  follow  k^afey  toBis  VmXaig' 
iaSd-36).  A  plague  oi  hometB  dumld  help  in  the 
oonqoeet  (38),  which  should,  however  (sQf.},  be  gradual 
(cf.  Jg.  I19,  etc.),  till  it  reached  the  Eufjiratea  (31), 
as  onoe  happened  under  David  and  Solomon.  In 
ftib-S8  Bd,  Inael,  not  God,  is  to  drive  out  the  Canaan- 
ites.  FechapB  originally  in  E  this  eptlogne  foDowed 
tin  n^ifleatMn  d  the  oovenant  (243-^)  and  tbs 
■traotitti  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  (337-11). 

XXIV.  VUon  and  Oonout.  It  J,  S-«  E,  9-11  J, 
12-16a  E,  16b-18»  P,  18b  E.— Taking  the  J  elements 
first,  it  must  be  noted  that  they  most  have  ft^wed 
the  giving  of  the  code  now  tran^osed  to  3417-26 
(see  343*).  The  inclusicm  of  Aanm,  Nadab,  and  Abihn 
along  witii  the  70  elders  recalls  192z,24*»  but  the 
stratum  of  tradition  from  which  this  piece  is  diawa 
seems  highly  primitive.  The  meaning  appeaa  to  ho 
that  the  people  remained  at  the  base  ot  the  monntain, 
the  priest  and  eldera  went  half  way  op,  and  only  Hoses 
reaoned  the  top.  But,  perhaps  later,  all  theee  last 
(o-ii)  "  went  up,"  "  aiid  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel," 
the  description  of  the  surroundings  (10)  bearing  oat 
the  oonjeotuie  that  the  old  tradition  was  that  heaveo 
itself  was  at  the  top  of  this  mountain  (cf.  Ea.  I36, 28i4>. 
It  was  orcUnarily  death  to  see  God  (Soao*),  bttt  on  this 
occasion  He  "  put  not  forth  his  hand  "  for  destTDOticm 
"  upon  the  nobles  "  (lit.  "  corner-stones  "  <tf  men),  and 
"t£ey  beheld  God"  with  the  seer's  eye,  and  uiared 
in  the  heavmly  banquet,  the  oovenant  ienat  (11). 
Undying  symbus  here  ne  at  hand  of  the  gkuaons  vistn 
of  Clod  which  is  given  to  the  pme  in  hsMt  in  the  face 
of  Jesos  duist,  while  He  gves  to  His  membera  (living 
stones  in  the  Temple  of  His  Body)  His  Teiy  Ami  to 
eat.  Returning  to  E's  story,  the  requMt  of  2O19, 
that  Hoees  would  be  God's  spokesman,  is  hm  made 
good,  and  the  people  promise  loyal  obedieDoe  (3, 
and  all  the  jndffments,"  being  a  gloss  iswned  in  30, 
tf.  IB*  p.  I84y.  The  mention  of  writing  the  Wonk  in 
**  iho  Book  td  the  Covwuit "  is  perhapa  a  made  ci  a 
stage  ot  tradition  later  than  the  eaiiieet,  in  whiob  oi^ 
the  living  voioe  could  convey  the  knowledge  oi  Goal 
will.  Hohammed  would  not  have  the  Koran  wiittea. 
The  rest  of  the  description  is  thoroughly  piimitive : 
altar  {cf.  2O34),  staoding -stones,  or  jHDari  for  dignt^ 
and  witness  Jos.  24^7),  bumt-ofnEings  and  peace- 
offerings,  and  Uie  distribution  of  the  **  blood  of  the  oov^ 
nant"(Mk.  I424)  between  God(i«preBented  by  theahai), 
and  the  people  (4-8).  [The  aignifloaiioe  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  tight  of  the  custom  of  blood-btotber- 
hood.  When  two  men  wished  to  make  a  blood^Nrvenant 
each  would  drink  a  little  of  the  other's  blood,  pecfaape 
in  wat«r,  or  lick  an  incision  made  in  the  other'a  sldn, 
as  is  done  by  the  blood-lioken.  In  that  way  each 
incorporated  something  of  the  other's  life.  Later  this 
was  refined  into  the  nte  of  dipping  the  hand  into  a 
bowl  oontaining  the  blood  of  an  animal.  Tbn  sprink- 
ling of  blood  from  the  same  vessel  on  both  parties 
similarly  creates  a  oovenant  bond.  Hie  blood  is 
sprinkled  on  the  altar,  because  in  it  Tahweh's  preeenoo 
is  supposed  tolbe  manifested. — A.  8.  P.]  Tlieie  may 
also  have  been  a  oovenant  feast  on  the  Tiotiaia,  ifiifilaoed 
because  of  tl,  or  the  Uood-ritual  may  have  stood  by 
itsdf.  As  in  Jg.  17$,  the  young  men  were  as  a  matter 
of  ooutse  entmsted  with  the  laborious  voA  of  daying. 
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Mom  vbo  "tiunr  the  Uood  agaiiut  the  altar"  (6). 
llkMOVVunt  idea  had,  uul  has,  daason,  as  if  Qod  voold 
betiad  to  Hk  people^  sod  be  bound  to  protect  them,  if 
lha  ntoal  was  duly  maintainBd.   It  foimd  its  orowiiiiig 
OT  arpnenon  in  the  "  new  covenant "  of  Jer.  3I31-34. 
b  the  next  piece  from  E  (i2-i5a)  there  is  some  oon- 
haon.   The  words  "and  the  law  (or  teaching)  and 
(hs  eommandment  to  teaoh  them  "  eeem  to  refer  to 
th»  JodgmentB.   Perhaps  the  ocnfnaion  is  connected 
liUi  the  insertion  (rf  tiie  Deoak^^   The    tables  of 
taa  "  ate  perbai»  more  hkdy  to  have  been  an  idea 
aggeated  bv  inscribed  tablets  in  Oanaan  than  to  have 
Ktoally  bMonged  to  the  jooxney  thither.   Like  the 
"booic  **  (7)  they  may  reOeot  a  later  stage  of  tradition 
thaa  the  eailieet.   It  is  not  dear  how  this  passage 
k  Rhted  to  what  goes  before,  and  18b  seems  to 
iBtiaqgate  16a.    Fei£ap8  "elders"  in  14  ihotdd  be 
"pao^le^*'  altered  to  fit  the  70  in  1.   Hoaee's  temporary 
mmmiMon  to  Aaron  (here  rather  eider  than  j^jest) 
ad  Hot  oonflzms  the  view  that  18,  deeoribug  a 
ptaaaaent  judiciary,  is  later  than  the  Horeb  scenes, 
ibe  40  days  upon  the  saored  mount  would,  it  has 
been  pointed  oot,  better  fit  a  time  of  ezahed  00m- 
aunung  and  eolighteoment  than  a  mere  visit  to  receive 
tbs  tablets.  In  15b-18a  we  have  Fa  parallel  to  the 
meaiBDce  of  God  in  19.  Hie  olood  is,  as  elsewhere, 
■arigp  fa  Pof  the  Divine  presenoe. 

XXv.-XCn.  P.  Tte  Tfldi  M  Heettng  or  DweHiif  ot 
Tabmll. — ^To  pass  from  the  action  and  movement, 
ad  tbe  joattiog  of  old  and  new.  in  19-24  into  the 
groop  of  chapteiB  25-31  is  like  passing  from  the  cxoss- 
■HTBOta  ana  broken  waters  of  an  open,  storm-tossed 
mto  tiw  oafan  and  older  of  an  endosed  harbour. 
It  B  ezplaniad  by  the  theory,  now  generally  accepted, 
ftat— stEange  as  it  seems  to  onr  ideas — we  have  here 
IB  aaeHDt,  much  lees  oontempoiaiy.  acooont  ot  Uie 
phaiiing  of  the  Tabernacle  in  minutest  detail,  but  the 
Mwnily  elaboration,  by  that  sohool  of  sccribee  of  which 
Aom  waa  the  type  ana  leader,  of  their  view  of  what 
■Mt  have  been  m  the  mind  of  Hoeee,  on  the  general 
yiuipthai  that  the  Tem^  at  Jerusalem  before  its 
(faHnwlaon,  'BuHeVa  sketch  (Es.  40-48),  and  Zenib- 
bafasTa  reooDStrueted  building  could  be  taken  as  im- 
pecfaot  oofieB  of  the  ideal  onoe  realised  in  ^e  golden 
ige  of  Hoeee.  That,  therefore,  which  to  these  scribes 
noed  to  point  most  oleariy  to  what  tibey  believed 
beat  lor  the  Temple  worship  of  their  own  tunes,  they 
■*  down  withoat  heatation  as  what  actually  was 

lie  groanda  for  this  view  can  only  be  barely  indi- 
cated begie.  The  practical  ocmditions,  qnietfy  assumed, 
as  to  fcasme,  materials,  labour,  and  skill,  are  all  oon> 
taadbted  by  the  aitleas  narratives  of  JE,  and  are 
WmbMe  in  themselves ;  e^.  the  weight  of  metals 
leqriied  was  eight  and  a  half  tons,  and  its  vahw  at 
ymmA  wtw  lAont  £200,000.  Thm  was,  indeed,  a 
tmi  Tent  of  Meeting,  but  it  ma  nttcaiy  different  in 
■B  Mneots  from  tite  sptondid  pntoble  temple  of  P(«ee 
pp.  tat^  337-11*)-  And  the  earistenoe  of  this  last  is 
rataaOy  exohided  by  those  passages  of  Jo^ns  and 
Saaael  where  it  most  have  been  leferred  to.  Further, 
the  aeeoont.  for  all  its  minuteneaa,  ia  craite  inoconplete 
■■  a  epeoifioation  of  w<»k  to  be  done  HlTeile,  p.  Ixzz). 
He  Mligioos  vahie,  howew,  lemalns  ti»  same,  while 
■>  ■aohiMe  historical  diffioolty  is  removed.  Indeed, 
jmA  beeauBo  it  is  late,  this  account  presents  profoonder 
tsfigloGa  ideas.  These  wOl  be  noted  in  their  place. 
Om  hen  and  Uiere  ia  tiie  inner  meaning  of  the  whole 
er  the  ports  specified,  but  each  main  elament  wilt  have 
bad  ke  qrmbolio  idea,  and  will  often  also  bear  a 
typiaal  opplioaticio  to  that  system  which  rephoed 


shadow  by  substance  (tee  Heb.  8-10*,  and  com- 
mentaries hy  Westcott  and  Naime).  The  best  working 
out  erf  the  details  as  a  whole  ia  in  A.  K  8.  KennBdy's 
article  cn  the  Tabernacle  (HDB).  H'Neile  is  also  dear 
and  fall  on  aU  aspects.  See  further  on  35-40. 

XXV.  1-9  P  fe  R).  AwMd  for  Matarials^Man's 
liberaUty  must  provide  God's  Dwelling,  the  materia 
of  which  must  come  by  way  of  "  contnbuUon  "  (i-3a. 
not  "  offering,"  but  ''^what  is  *  taken  off  '  from  some 
iaxeet  mass,'^  Driver).  The  metals  needed  (36)  wore 
gold,  niver,  and  bronze  (f.e.  oop^  hardened  by  tin, 
the  precursor  of  iron,  not  brass,  t.e.  copper  and  zinc). 
The  spun  and  woven  materials  required  ooetly  dyes, 
violet  and  purplo-red  from  Mediterranean  sbdl-nsh, 
and  soariet  m>m  an  insect  reared  on  the  Syrian  holm- 
oak  ;  and  th^  included  fine  hnen  (not  ootUm.  as  my, 
or  silk)  and  goat's-hair  (4).  Bkins  of  rams  sod  por- 
poises were  needed  for  outer  oovaringa  (rf  the  tent  (2O14  J, 
and  acacia  wood  for  the  framework  (5),  as  well  as  <m 
and  Bpicee  (6),  and  gems  (7).  AU  were  needed  to  make 
for  Yahweh  a  sanctuary  "  where  He  may  "  dwell  in 
their  midst "  (8). 

The  Oodwaxd-tending  s^rit  of  man,  dimbfaig  op- 
wards,  has  ohrng  to  the  belief  in  some  Real  Presence 
of  God  in  the  world,  and  has  found  in  sacred  places 
points  of  attachmmt  tcr  this  faitii.  In  20z^.  we  have 
an  eariy  stage  of  this  belief.  Battberudealtanoleartii 
or  unhewn  stone,  set  on  ground  fragrant  witii  bnus 
gradous  memory  of  a  very  present  Qod,  lost  their 
simplicity.  ComitleflB  "high  plaoee"  were  scenes  of 
the  degradation  of  worsh^)  into  riotous  pleasore- 
aeeking,  through  the  rival^  of  local  ^rieatbooda. 
The  refonn  under  Joaldi  oentraUaed  worahip  at  Jenn 
Balem.and  cleared  the  ground  for  the  unohalHUiged  and 
unique  aonottty  assumed  ia  these  cdiapten  to  belrag 
to  the  One  DwdUng  of  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  mi 


tie  general  truth  that  God  ia  the  author  of  all 
wisdom  and  skill  is  here  ezpreesed  in  the  statement 
that  Moses  was  to  make  both  the  sanotuary  and  its 
"  furniture  "  («.«.  fittings  and  ntensib)  according  to  a 
model  shown  him  in  the  monntfg).  Driver  recalls 
how  "  Qudea,  king  of  lagash  (c  3000  bxj.),  was  shown 
in  a  dream,  by  the  goddoBs  Nina,  the  complete  model 
of  a  t«nple  which  ne  was  to  erect  in  her  honour : 
gold,  preciotis  stones,  cedar,  and  other  materials  for 
the  porpoee  were  collected  by  him  from  the  most 
distant  countries."  Any  "  thing  of  beauty  "  must  be 
first  seen  upon  the  mount  of  VHum  bef<Hte  the  artist 
can  give  it  external  form. — ^The  AY  ocmfused  the  two 
Hebraw  names  '0AeI  and  mishkan  by  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  **  tabe'maole."  It  is  best  to  render  the  former 
always  "tent"  with  BY  (see  272i*),  and  the  latter 
"dwelling"  with  KYmfr-,  thus  presKring  the  idea 
of  8  throughout  the  numy  repetiticnis  (A  the  title. 

10-a  P.  Tbe  Ark  ((/.  37i-9WThrBe  stages  of  ti»- 
tfition  may  be  distinguiriied  with  regard  to  the  Ark  (pp. 
lOSf.,  123f.)  I— (a)  In  JG,  and  in  the  earlier  historloal 
boc^  it  is  the  visible  seat  of  Yahweh's  presenoe,  guid- 
ing and  protecting  His  people.  Yarious  ez|danations  are 
o&red.  Other  ancient  peoples  carried  images  in  similar 
oheste;  the  ark  may  nave  held  some  such  ^ymbd; 
Keonett  (ERE,  voL  L  791-793)  snggests  the  laazot 
serpent.  Or  it  may  have  oimtauied  a  stone  from  the 
aacred  mount  to  serve  as  a  throne  for  Yahweh  as  He 
went  forth  with  His  people  to  find  a  new  home  amongst 
men  {cf.  Naaman's  "mules'  burden  of  earth  ").  But  it 
is  not  thooght  likely  that  it  orinnally  held  the  taUeta, 
which  wouldbe  pubUoly  exhibited  not  hidden  from  si^ht. 
DibeliuB  and  Greesmaim  expound  the  attractive  vww 
that  the  Ajric.  with  its  oover  aw  ohenifajm,  was 
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of  the  invuible  Yahweh,  the  rider  upon  the  atonn-olond, 
and  the  ooonpant  of  saored  height  of  Sinid.  They 
Bopport  this  By  referring  to  the  box-Beats  which  on  the 
monuments  serve  as  thrones,  and  claim  with  justioe  that 
all  early  Teferenoee  to  the  Ark  are  made  more  int^gible 
on  this  Tiew,  vfaioh  also  permits  the  belief  that  the 
offitaal  pttblio  wombip  ctf  iHmei  was  imageleas  from 
Mosaic  timea.  (6)  Li  D  («ee  Dt.  IO1-3  *)  the  Aifc.  per- 
haps in  order  to  rescue  it  from  BupeistitiouB  venera- 
Utax,  such  as  gave  oooasion  to  the  disparaging  words  of 
Jer.  3i6,  was  regarded  as  the  receptacle  of  the  tableta, 
and  was  called  the  ark  of  the  oovenant,"  since,  for 
B,  the  oovenanb  at  Horeb  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
Deoalogae.  So  it  became  rather  a  memoiial  of  the 
once-for-all-ooncluded  alliance  between  Yahweh  and 
israel,  than  the  instmment  of  the  XHvine  prcecnoe. 
(c)  In  P  we  find  it  here  set  in  the  forefront  of  Israel's 
Mored  things,  as  that  for  the  sake  of  which  the  wht^ 
sanotnaiy  wa<  made.  It  is  minutely  deaoribed  as 
about  3  feet  9  inches  bng,  2  feet  3  intmes  wide,  and  2 
feet  3  inches  h'gh,  heavin'  gilded  inside  and  out,  with 
a  rim  or  moul<£ng  of  solid  gold  (11),  and  with  gold 
rings  and  gilded  poles  (12-13).  It  is  to  hold  the 
testimcHiy,  i.e.  the  Decadogue,  which  Yahweh  would 
giva  to  Hoses,  no  allusifm  being  made  to  the  awful 
sights  and  sounds  publicly  manifested  aooording  to 
iS.  (IQitb).  Upon  it  (ITsia)  was  to  rest  a  slab  of 
gold,  "the  merqy-seat "  (Tyndale's  word,  and  still 
the  beet,  as  the  Hebrew  verb  never  means  "  to  cover  " 
in  the  literal  sense).  For  its  use  and  meaning  «ee  Lev. 
I62,i4f.,  and  Deisnnann  in  EBi.  TwogoMoi  obenibB, 
M.  winged  figures  {cf.  the  beams  of  Yuweh'e  throne 
in  £z.  Isff-}.  were  fixed  to  the  mercy-seat  at  its  ends, 
and  overshadowed  it,  facing  one  another  (18-30). 
Contrast  the  great  gilded  cherubs  that  guarded  the 
Aik  on  either  side  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  623-28). 
Her©  {21),  "above  the  mercy-seat  "  and  "  between  the 
two  cherubim,"  was  to  be  the  scene  of  Yahweh's 
gracious  approadi  as  tho  mvisiMe  King  and  Law^ 
giver,  the  meeting-point  between  earth  and  heaven, 
ttie  idaoe  of  those  solemn  meetings  betwera  God  and 
mans  representative,  from  which  the  commonest 
name  for  the  sanctuary,  "  the  tent  of  meeting,"  was 
derived.  "The  blood-stained  moroy-seat "  has  thus 
become  the  pledge  of  that  loving  search  of  tho  Father 
for  spiritual  warshippeis  which  is  described  in  Jn. 
^1-34,  while  the  het^jing  of  it  round  with  courts  and 
ehamben  of  graduated  sanctity  symbolised  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  *'  holy  fear '  by  which  alone  man 
can  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  God. 

28-«>  P.  The  Table  of  Staewbread  (cf.  37io-i6).— 
It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  spread  tables  with  food 
and  drink  as  oblations  to  the  gods,  who  supposed 
to  need  food  and  diink  (Lev.  245-9*).  And  the  custom 
persisted  long  after  men's  ideas  hiKlobaiiged,ooiniiig  to 
be  an  acknowlec^nent  of  God's  gift  of  daily  brrad. 
It  may  well  typuy  the  sympathetic  share  tlut  "  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind  "  takes  in  the 
creaturety  needs  and  interests  of  His  children.  The 
taUe  was  ot  gilded  wood,  3  x  1^  x  21  feet,  with  a  gold 
lim  or  bead  (23f.),  strengthened  by  a  3-inch  beaded 
fnune  round  the  legs  (25),  and  wiui  rings  and  poles 
for  carrying  (26-28).  There  were  to  be  broad  gold 
dishes  for  the  flat  cakes,  and  cups  for  the  frankincenee 
(Lev.  247) ;  flagons  and  chalices  also  were  needed  for 
the  libations  of  wine  which  completed  the  provisi(m 
(tg).  The  tona  "^ewbread,"  through  Tyndale  and 
Lather  from  Jerome,  fits  better  tlie  vwding  of  1  Ch. 
932  ("  bread  set  out,**  >>.  exhibited  or  arranged)  than 
80  here,  where  lender  as  mg.  "  Prseenoe-bread." 

81-40  P.  The  CtaUu  Cwdlaitiek  (or  Umprtul, 


37i7  and  34)- — ^Thie  was  of  massive  gM,  mi^^ilDS 
lbs.,  with  its  TSMols  (40),  having  a  base,  a  oesitiid 
stem,  and  ax  branches,  aU  ornamented  with  boesee 
^aped  like  almond  flowers,  each  "cup"  or  entire 
btoasom  being  made  up  of  the  outer  "  knop  "  or  calyx 
and  the  inner  "flower"  or  corolla,  three  bosses  on 
each  branch  and  four  on  the  central  stem,  as  well  as 
"  knops  "  at  the  three  points  where  the  pairs  of  branches 
met  the  stem  (31-36).  The  seven  lamps  were  probably 
shaped  like  sauce-boats,  the  -mok  protruding  at  tlia 
narrow  md,  and  were  to  be  "  fixed  oa  "  (not  "  lighted  ") 
so  as  "  to  give  tight  over  against  it,"  in  front  of  it, 
with  the  wicks  pointing  north  (37).  "Tongs"  or 
tweezers  for  drawing  up  the  wioks,  tuid  "  anuff-aiflhee  " 
were  ordered  also  (38).  This  design  eorreepcn^  to 
that  need  in  the  poet-exilic  Tempte  (1  Haoe.  Isz)  as 
shown  on  the  Arch  of  Titos  (contrast  the  tan  in 
Solomon's  Temple,  I  K.  749). 

XXVI.  P.  The  DweUlog.— This  chapter  deals  with  the 
tent,  or  tabernacle  proper,  describing  in  sncceomon 
the  four  thioknesBee  of  diSerrat  materials  widoh  were 
to  make  its  covering  (i-i4.</.  368-19);  the  framework 
that  dionld  support  tiiem  (13-30,  36ao-34) ;  tbo 
inner  partition  or  reH  (31-33)  c^.  363sf.)  ud  the 
ocoitaita  of  the  interior  (34f..  tf.  ^lho,3it^)i  and 
lastly,  the  entrance  screen  (361.,  ef.  3637f.).  The 
interior  was  to  consist  of  ten  "  onrtfuns,"  or  breadttM 
of  the  finest  linen,  embroidered  in  blue,  punde,  axtd 
scarlet  threads*  with  figures  of  cherubs,  the  -vorlE 
of  the  designer"  (i).  The  tm  breadths  were  to  be 
made  into  two  laxge  onxtatns,  eaeh  made  itp  a<  a 
"couT^ing"  or  "set"  trf  breadths,  tiieee  two  to  be 
attached  to  one  another  by  fifty  gold  claBpa,  work- 
ing in  loo^  of  blue  tape  (2-6).  The  sinf^  cmtain 
thus  resulting  hung  down  to  the  ground  at  tlie  bsrck, 
but  left  the  front  to  be  closed  by  the  soteen.  Ovor 
this  was  to  be  placed  a  dighUy  larger  tent  of  eteven 
breadths  of  goats'-hair  elom,  sndi  as  the  Bedawin 
use  still ;  two  great  curtains  (d  five  and  ax  coupled 
breadths  being  joined  by  bronze  dasps  for  use  (7— xt^ 
B^noving  from  18  the  words  "  the  half  onttain  that 
remaineth,"  as  a  hasty  gloss,  the  idea  is  olear:  the 
sixth  curtain  was  to  be  doubled  over  in  frcmt,  to  make 
a  kind  of  valance  over  the  screen,  thus  tmsaang  cotn- 
plete  darkness,  and  leaving  just  enotu^  to  reaoh  the 
ground  at  the  back,  as  w^  as  the  omb  (isf.).  Ova 
this  again  two  leather  coverings  were  to  be  plafifrd. 
such  as  the  Romans  used  over  their  tents  in  wiatec; 

one  of  ram-skins  d^ed  red,  probably  witb  "tMht. 
and  the  other  of  porpoue  or  dugong  dEins. 

Next  comes  the  account  of  the  supporting  fnuoewok. 
The  exact  sense  of  the  word  rendered  "  boaxde  " 
uncertain,  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy's  view  has  been  widely 
accepted  that  these  were  open  frames,  letting  the  oolotm 
and  nnbroideiy  of  the  inner  Hnen  tent  dmr  Uuoa^ 
and  not  sohd  boards  or  rather  beams.  HSb  wiow  is 
beet  given  quoting  his  rendering  of  16-17 :  *'  And 
thou  shalt  make  the  names  ioi  the  Dwelling  of  »^<Mie 
wood,  standing  up— 10  cubits  the  length  of  a  fra-m* 
and  1)  cubits  the  breadth  of  a  frame, — ■aaxaxAy,  two 
npri^ta  for  each  frame,  jcnned  me  to  amAbor  by 
cross-rails."  The  frames  were  to  stand  in  aooiketa  ti 
silver  (18-23),  two  extra  frames  being  provi<led  to 
strengthen  the  comers  at  the  back  (23f.).  To  'koep 
the  frames  in  place  baiB  ran  through  rings  on  botb  sides 
and  the  end — one  long  middle  bar,  with  two  ahorter 
bars  above  and  two  below,  in  eadi  case  (26-38).  Tl» 
riiiffl  were  to  be  of  gold,  and  the  wood  gilded  (39). 

The  oblong  ohamhw  thos  Uamid  mm  to  be  divided 
by  an  emhrmdraed  veO  ot  partition  into  tho  ^mw 
uzine  ot  "  most  h<^  plaoe,'*4,0  oobila  mmm,  ud  »' 
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"holy  place"  oocnpying  two  such  squares,  the  veil 
beio^  hung  by  ^Idm  hooks  upon  four  pillais  of  gilded 
acaoa  wood  in  eilver  socketa  or  baaee,  and  exactly  under 
tt»  claepe  joining  the  two  great  curtains  (3I-55)* 

The  mercy-ee«^  was  to  do  aet  upon  the  Ark  wftUn 
the  inim  duine,  and  outside  the  veil  the  table  on  (he 
itaih.  and  the  candlestick  on  the  eoath  (34f.).  The 
acreeD  which  doeed  the  entrance  was  of  the  same 
mterial,  bnt  Im  elaboratelr  embroidered,  and  was 
bmg  with  gold  hotto  upon  fiTe  pillars  fixed  in  bronze 
eodrnta. 

XXVn.  p.  Altar  and  Outer  Court  (c/.  38i-7,^).— 
Ib  strongest  contrast  to  2O24,  with  it«  sanction  of 
many  alt&rB,  mdely  made  of  earth  or  rough  stone 
blocsB,  we  find  instructions  for  "the  altar^'  to  be 
made  of  wood  plated  with  bronze,  7^  feet  square  and 
4}  feet  high,  with  hom-like  projections  at  the  comen, 
aooording  to  a  widespread  custom  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing (if.)- 

Its  Teasels  were  to  be  of  bronze  (3);  and  "the 
(usual)  ledge"  for  the  priests  to  stand  on,  half  way  up 
the  oniair,  was  to  be  supported  by  a  bronze  grating  wiui 
rings  at  the  comere  for  the  bearing  poles  (4-8).  The 
aauKHS  of  the  deeoription  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  out  practiciJh'.  for  if  the  fire  were  on  the  ground 
the  luwtw  wood  aides  would  bom,  and  nothing  ia  said 
sbont  filling  it  with  earth-  It  is  probably  an  attempt 
to  oopy  in  wniiable  form  Solomon's  huge  bronze  altar 
of  PhOBnicua  desten  and  oraftemuiship  (2  Cii.  4t, 
1^.  1  K.  7x3-16).  But  if  their  idea  was  not  expressed 
TeaUstioally,  it  was  yet  dear  enough  :  without  saoiifiw 
no  aooerptaUe  apjvoaoh  to  the  one  God  of  the  one 
altar. 

Bnt  the  attar  most  stand  on  groond  mariced  as  holy : 
to  an  onter  oonrt  must  enoioee  ooth  Dwelling  and  altar 
(^-I9).  It  was  not  vefy  laige.  the  breadth  26  yanla 
(little  more  than  a  cricket  pitch)  and  the  kogth  60 
yaids,  and  the  hangings  that  enclosed  it  wera  to  be 
of  |dain  linen,  71  feet  high,  enough  to  keep  anyone 
from  looking  over,  and  hung  by  silver  hooks  from 
woodm  pilars,  set  in  bronze  sockets,  and  adorned 
with  silver  bands  or  "fillets."  A  coloured  and  em- 
brtnderod  ecroen,  30  feet  long,  dosed  the  entrance  (16). 
The  tools  and  tent-pins  were  to  be  of  bronre  (19). 
The  little  piece  at  the  end  (3of.)  about  the  o0  for  the 
eTes^boming  light  has  been  added  here  as  a  note  from 
Lev.  243f.*  by  a  late  e(Utor. 

XXVnL  P  (26-28.  41  later).  Priestly  Vestments.— 
After  the  sanctuary  and  its  fittinfj^  have  been  ordered, 
tbe  veetments  for  the  prieethood  come  up  for  mention. 
For  the  strange  story  the  devebmnent  of  the  priest- 
hood  in  InaM,  tee  pp.  10^.  Here  we  find,  no 
donlit,  a  simple  assumption  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
TTore  tJie  some  veetmente  as  were  worn  by  the  Zadokite 
Hk^  Priest  and  his  asaistants  in  the  Temfde  of  Zenib- 
habel.  EooluB.  459-22  and  6O1-21  are  a  complete 
_  proof  that  the  splendour  of  the  Temide  ritual  and  its 
"itibffova  vahie  were  fully  qipredated  the  Hebrew 
sages,  cultiyated  men  of  the  world  who  cared  deeply 
tor  rdi^on  as  well  as  for  morality.  Of  Aaron's  four 
mooB,  Nadab  and  Abihu  are  named  in  24i,9  J,  and 
Efaeaar  in  Dt.  IO5  and  Jos.  2433  (both  probably  E). 

Oiurcbee  that  have  come  to  poBsees  a  distinctive 
deem  for  ministry  could  desire  do  happi^  phrase  to 
dcHorlbe  them  than  "  holv  saiments  .  .  .  ics  gkny 
•ad  fox  beauty "  (3).  And  we  deed  of  the  upmt  m 
Cfrine  inepration,  as  distinct  from  mere  business 
rmpa^f^.  wr  the  eocleeiaBtical  craftsman  is  as  fitly 
Uobed  m  8.  After  a  list  of  the  vestments  (4),  their 
maUirmh  are  specified  (5),  as  263f .*  The  first  garment 
thj«Hifl'ni1  k  (he  ephod  («w  p.  101,  cf.  392-7)-  The 


pouch  (not  as  AV,  "breastplate  "  :  it  was  a  bag  7  im^es 
square)  was  to  sparkle  with  ^ma  in  four  rows  (17-20, 
c/.Bev.  21igf.)>  tne  stones  bemg,  according  to  the  most 
probable  identifications:  (i.)  comdian  or  red  jasper, 
ohrysotite,  rodc-ervstal ;  (ii.)  red  garnet,  lapis  lazuli, 
sardonyx  (a  stiatined  stone,  red,  whitish,  and  brown) ; 
(iii.)  cairngorm,  agate,  amethyst ;  (iv.)  yellow  jaepw, 
onyx  (or  beryl  or  malachite),  grem  jasper.  These  were 
to  be  set  in  gold,  and  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
tribes  (21).  The  fastenings  of  the  pouch  are  described 
minutely  (22-28),  and  it  is  explained  that,  a«  the  names 
were  upon  the  shoulder  as  marking  Aaron's  repre- 
sentative office,  BO  they  are  to  be  on  his  heart  to  maik 
his  personal  remembrance  of  the  tribes  (29).  It  is 
the  ^'  pouch  of  judgment,"  beoause  the  Urim—aML, 
Thummim  (words  of  uncertain  origin  and  meaning, 
pp.  lOOf.),  i^-  the  sacred  lots  (1  3-  I441*),  were  "  put 
mto  the  pouch  "  (30}.  With  15-28,  cf.  396-21.  So 
the  high  priest  represented  man  to  God  by  the  engraved 
stones,  and  God  to  man  by  the  sacred  lota.  A  long 
blue  or  viia]0b  robe  is  next  specified  (31-33,  cf.  8933-36) 
to  bew<»n  viadet  the  ephod,  and  made  without  sleeves 
or  fastenings,  bat  dipped  over  the  head ;  adorned  at 
the  bottom  with  embroidered  pomegranates  (like  a 
red  orange)  and  golden  bells.  The  meaning  of  dther 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  A  gold  plate,  engraved  with 
the  words  Hwy  to  the  Lord,  was  to  be  tied  to  the  &ont 
cf  the  turban  with  a  violet  ribbon,  as  marking  the 
fitness  of  the  high  priest  to  atone  for  any  nnhouness 
of  the  people  (36-3S,  ef.  393of.).  Besides,  Aaron  was 
to  have  a  tunic,  a  tight-fitting  deeved  garment  Uke 
an  alb  or  cassock,  a  Unen  turban,  and  a  long  embroidered 
Besh  (39),  while  his  sons  were  to  have  tunics,  saahe& 
and  cape  (40).  Hie  reference  to  the  consecration  <a 
the  priests  is  premature  in  41.  The  note  about  the 
Unea  drawers  mr  tiie  priests  (42f.)  should  obviou^ 
follow  40.  At  a  great  Piirvgian  Banctnanr  the  ordfnory 
^^iests  were  in  white  wita  caps,  and  the  high  priest 
alone  wore  purple  and  had  a  golden  tiara. 

Observe  that  "  the  holy  ^ace  "  in  48  is  used  in  a 
wide  sense  to  cover  the  court. 

XXIX.  P  (21,  38^  later).  Consecration  of  the  Priest- 
hood (cf.  Lev.  8). — The  ritual  ot  dcoweoiation  is  de- 
scribed at  length.  For  the  various  saorifioes,  eee  the 
appropriate  sections  of  Lev.  1-7*,  which  belong  to 
an  older  stratimi  of  P,  and  aie  presupposed  through- 
out. (I.)  The  materiala  for  the  sacrinciol  ooTemooiai 
indude  a  bullock  and  two  rams,  bread  of  unleavened 
cakes,  perforated  cakes  (perforations  are  still  made 
in  the  Passover  cakes),  and  large  thin  wafers,  all  un- 
leavened, and  to  be  brought  in  a  bodcet  (1-3).  (tt.) 
All  the  priests  to  be  oonseorated  must  be  bathed  (4) : 
the  defiling  distractions  of  the  world  must  be  cleansed 
away.  (HI.)  The  investiture  of  the  High  Priest  v,ith 
the  vestments  of  28  follows :  holy  persons  must  have 
holy  habits.  Moeee  is  to  put  upon  Aaron  the  under- 
tunio,  the  long  robe,  the  epnod  (whether  skirt  or  waist- 
ooot),  and  the  pouch,  fastening  Hob  to  him  with  the 
band  of  the  epnod.  placing  the  turban  on  his  head, 
and  patting  the  holy  diadem  (a  fresh  word,  meaning 
the  blue  band  that  held  the  golden  plato  in  place) 
upon  the  turban  (5-7).  (Iv.)  The  anointing  comes 
next,  the  oil  (3O22-33*)  being  poured  upon  the  head, 
and  ncme  but  Aaron  recdving  unction.  Already  in 
Zech.  46  and  its  context  ofl  is  a  symbol  of  the  Snrit. 
(T.)  The  investiture  of  the  ordinary  priests  with  thdr 
tunics,  saahes,  and  cape  is  now  oesoribed  (S-Qs) ; 
but  the  words  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  "  aiier  *'  girdles  " 
(i.e.  sashes)  diould  be  omitted,  with  LXX,  as  a  gloss. 
(tI.)  Next,  Moses  is  to  "  consecrate  "  or  rather  "install 
AanHiaodfaiss(xis."  The  Heb.  (gbj^is  "/ 
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{cf.  3229  J,  Lev.  8",  Ku.  83*,  1  Ch.  29$*),  ..e.  either 
with  the  first  sooiifioee  (in  which  case  this  section 
beoOEOM  merged  in  the  next),  or  with  eome  naied 
object  or  imi^entent  (c/.  the  delivery  of  oh^lioe  uid 
nrten  in  the  Boman  and  of  the  Bible  in  the  Anglican 
Ordeal).  (Til.)  The  bnllock  is  then  (10-14)  to  be 
offered  as  the  Bin-offering  (sinoe  the  jirieet  must  lead 
the  wav  in  penitence),  Aaron  and  his  eon  marking 
it  as  tneir  eaorifice  by  laying  their  hands  nix>n  its 
head.  Fot  the  details  eee  Lev.  44-12.  except  that  the 
offererB  aie  treated  as  laymen  (c/.  Jjffv.  425)  in  that 
tiie  blood  is  put  on  the  utar  of  burnt-offering  though 
the  flesh  is  not  eaten,  there  being  no  pneeU  yet 
qualified  to  eat  it ;  so  flesh,  skin,  and  onal  are  all 
burnt  outside  the  camp.  (vUI.)  One  ram  is  then  to 
be  treated  as  a  bomt^ffering,  the  blood  bedng,  not 
"qtrinklad  upon,"  but  "thrown  against"  the  odes 
of  the  altar  out  of  a  bann  (15-^8,  cf.  Lev.  1*).  Hie 
life  ot  the  priest  is  to  be  one  of  entire  devotion.  (Iz.) 
I'he  seoona  ram  is  called  in  22  "  a  ram  of  installation," 
and  is  to  be  offered  as  a  peace-offering  (19-34,  ef.  Lev. 
3*},  i.e.  to  become  a  sacrament  of  Divine  fellowship 
and  human  joy  through  the  partaking  of  the  offerers 
(32f.).  Ear,  hand,  and  foot  are  to  be  toached  with  the 
sacrificial  blood,  that  the  priest  may  worthily  hear 
God's  commands,  handle  the  saored  gift«,  and  tzead 
the  holy  courts  (ao).  The  direction  in  ^  to  "  qoinkle  " 
blood  and  oil  on  all  the  priests  and  their  garments, 
placed  eftflier  in  LXX,  is  alate  gloea :  obserye  (against 
M'Neile)  that  it  is  "the  anointing  oil"  (not  common 
oil  as  in  Lev.  I415-18  in  the  case  of  the  leper)  which 
is  specified  hero,  and  which  is  reserved  for  the  High 
Priest  in  the  earlier  stiata  of  P.  The  ceremony  of 
*'  waving  "  (22-26)  oOTtain  parts  of  the  offerings  was 
a  obaraoteristio  pcut  of  priestly  oeremonial,  signifpng 
that  they  were,  as  swung  towards  the  altar,  ofrerod 
to  God,  and,  as  swmig  badk,  received  again  from  Him 
as  oonsecratod  gifts  for  reverent  oonsumption.  Here 
the  parts  are  burned  {23)  becaoee  the  pnesta  are  not 
yet  folly  installed.  (Ilie  two  ngiuations,  aboni 
the  "  wave  breast "  aiKl  **  heave  "  or  "  oontribation- 
thigh  "  bdiuc  ^estt^  dues  (37),  and  about  the  handing 
on  of  the  High  Pneet's  robes  to  his  sucoeseor  (29), 
occupy  a  parsntheas.)  The  fieeh  is  next  to  be  boiled 
and  eaten  the  priests,  with  the  bread  in  the  basket, 
at  a  sacrificial  meal  on  the  spot  (3if.).  Nowhere  else 
is  the  peaos-c^Esiing  said  to  effect  "atonement"  (33a, 
*.&  reoraunlifttion,  at-one-ment,  not  expiation).  No 
"■traager"  (33b),  layman  (diffiarent  words  in 
233,  1248)  might  partake.  {%.)  The  whole  series  of 
ceremonies  is  to  be  repeated  on  seven  eucoeeaive  days 
(33).  (xi.)  The  same  provision  is  made  in  regard  to 
the  offering  of  "  a  (not  *'  the  ")  bullock  of  sin-omring," 
in  order  to  "  purge  from  sin  "  (regarded  as  capable  of 
clinging  to  a  material  object)  the  altar"  for  seven 
days  (36f.).  Observe  that  the  holiness  of  the  altar 
is  suoi  (376)  as  to  infect  any  unqualified  person  or 
thing  touching  it,  so  that  he  or  it  should  be  mysteri- 
ously at  the  disposal  of  the  Deity  {cf.  Ezek.  4630o). 

A  disconnected  paragraph  (38-42)  about  the  daily 
bumt-ofiering  has  been  mtroduoed  here  from  Nn. 
283-8'*.  The  last  section  (43-46)  serves  as  conclusioa 
to  25-29.  It  fails  into  two  paxts.  In  the  first  Yahweh 
promises  to  meet  "there"  (t>.  at  the  altar,  37)  with 
Israel — ^tent,  altar,  and  priests  being  hallowed  by  His 
glorious  preeenoe.  In  the  second,  which  recalls  the 
style  of  H,  and  may  have  been  the  oonclusion  of  an 
earlier  and  simpler  account.  He  promises  to  "  dwell 
amontf  "  them.  So  the  directions  for  sanctoary  and 
priesuood  close  wiUi  tJie  profound  promise  of  realised 
fcllowdup  befeweon  God  and  His  peo^e.    Still,  in 


any  community  of  worshippers,  religious  revival  will 
depend  on  the  effective  realisation  of  this  ptomiBS 
(irf;2Cor.6i4-7ij. 

XXX.-XXXL  pa  pTlesUy  Sopplsmcoti. — ^XImso  two 
chapters  form  an  appen(&  to  25-29.  The  golden 
inoense  altar  finds  no  plaoe  in  26  or  2833-36  or  Lev. 
16  (where  the  annual  nte  of  30io  is  ignored).  Instead 
we  hear  of  oensen  in  Lev.  I612  ana  Nn.  166f.,  wblft 
the  great  altar  in  the  court  is  called  "  the  altar,"  as 
if  no  ot^er  were  leoceniaed.  Similarly  8030,  reqniihig 
the  unction  of  AaxfxCa  sons,  betrays  iteelf  as  later  than 
the  series  of  passages  in  which  the  Hi^  Priest  alone 
reoeives  it,  being  often  indeed  called  tiw  anointed 
priest."  Henoe  these  features,  mmtion  of  the  incense 
attar,  reference  to  anointing  of  priests,  and  distinotiTe 
naming  of  "  the  bmxeu  altar  "  or  "  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,"  are  all  maifcs  of  seoondaiy  elemeata,  wheaenr 
they  oooor.  "From  thtii  o(»it«its  <x  j^nossolagy 
other  sections  of  30f.  betrey  themsMvee  as  flu[^)le- 
mentg. 

XXX.  1-10  P^  Th»  AHar  ot  Innnae  (c/.  3725-28, 
4O26). — This  altar  was  to  be  of  gilded  aoaxsa  wood, 
18  inches  square  and  3  feet  high,  with  horns  at  the 
comers,  and  a  gold  rim  round  it,  with  gold  rmgs  for 
Uie  betuing  poles  (1-6),  and  it  was  to  be  placed  in  fomt 
of  the  veifin  the  holy  place.  Inoense  was  to  be  borat 
on  it  (7f.)  eveiy  morning  and  every  evening  (7f.) 
"  when  Aaron  fixeth  on  the  lamps  between  the  even- 
ings "  (I2fi*).  No  other  sort  of  offwing,  and  no  un- 
authorised inoense,  was  to  be  used  (9)  on  it.  Ai^ 
an  annual  rite  of  atonement  (see  Driver's  note)  with 
the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  was  prescribed  (10,  «ee 
above], 

11-16  V-  Tb»  HaJMOiAel  Bauan-HoMr^Thsn 

was  a  mimitive  dread  of  counting  persons  and  tUngs 
{cf.  2  S.  24).  So  whenever  a  census  was  nutde,  a 
ransom  of  half  a  shekel  (say  Is.  4id.)  was  to  be  re- 
quired from  everjT  person,  nch  or  poor,  the  standard 
being  "  the  sacred  shekel,"  perhaps  the  old  Hebr&w 
shekd,  equal  in  weight  to  tiie  Phoenician  (12-13). 
The  money  vas  to  go  to  the  upkeep  of  worship  (16). 
The  annual  Temfde  tribute  (Ut.  1724*)  vas  based 
on  this  ordinance.  Perhaps  the  levy  M  one- third 
of  t^e  smaller  Pernan  shekel  (say  8H0  in  Keh.  IO32 
was  the  origin  of  it,  the  increased  amount  showing 
the  growth  m  devotion  to  the  Temple  worship  amongst 
tltepost-exilio commonity,  after Nefaemiah's time. 

Txaa  passage  implies  the  oompleted  saBotoarjr,  and  the 
oensns  ^u.  1),  and  bo  is  out  01  place  han.  Tho  t»nd- 
ing  oUigation  upon  all  members  of  a  religiotu  oom- 
munity  to  contribute  towards  the  ooet  of  wordiip  is 
still  very  imperfectly  reoc^^nised  among  Cliristians. 

17-21  P^  The  BloiiM  Lam  {cf.  388.  403oWThis 
passage  is  an  obvious  sopidement,  tax  it  riioud  have 
come  after  the  hv  of  the  altar  (27i-S)  in  the  orda 
followed  in  388.  and,  unlike  the  preoecUng  laws,  thif 
has  no  note  of  design  or  size.  It  is.  moreover,  a  frag- 
ment, as  its  opening  should  be  "  And  thou  sbidt  make." 
In  Solomon's  Temj^e  there  were  ten  largo  movabk 
layers,  as  well  as  a  "molten  sea"  (1  K.  73Sf.J.  The 
single  laver  was  to  stand  on  a  bronze  base  between 
the  tent  and  the  altar,  so  that  the  officiating  prieeti 
might  wash  their  hands  and  feet  and  so  be  oeui  and 
safe  when  entering  into  sanctuary  ita^  or  servini 
at  the  altar.  The  parallel  ancient  ceremony  of  hand 
washing  {Lavabo)  at  the  Communion  has  ^rmbolien: 
as  well  as  decency  in  its  fovour :  "  holy  things  demanc 
holy  peiBons." 

F*-  The  Anolntbig  Ofl  {cf.  372^.  4O97X1).- 
This  passage  is  uiother  late  snwlenMnt,  giving  mintztclj 

oogle 
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(i3-2$)  to  be  applied,  not  only  to  Aatoh,  bnt  to  hi* 
aooa,  and  to  the  tent  and  its  fittinga  [sS-ya).  The 
ceremony  of  unction  is  an  old  and  widwOTead  religious 
practice,  to  mark  oonseoration,  and  endowment  vith 
Divine  powers  Is.  Oli).  If,  in  later  Israel,  unction 
was  extoided  frcnu  the  hightKiesfc  to  other  pneats  and 
to  tiie  BanetuaEy.  in  the  iSie^  Church  we  find  a 
■onverse  process — unction,  wmoh  used  to  be  applied 
■i  baptism  and  oonfinnation  and  to  the  sick,  being 
DOW  netrioted  to  the  Idng.  Prophets  as  well  as  tdngs 
nem  in  ancient  Israel  to  have  sometimes  reoeived 
uointinK  (1  K.  19i5f.)<  This  law  comes  from  a  time 
wbm  pnests  alme  oanw  into  otmsidentiQn;  for  not 
cnly  may  the  oil  not  be  put  to  common  uae  even  tot 
priests,  or  even  its  oomposition  Imitated,  but  it  most 
not  be  api^ed  to  any  layman  on  pain  of  weomimmioa- 
tion  (31-33)- 

The  Incense  (cf.  37396).— In  eariy  days 
it  was  the  "  sweet  smoke  "  from  the  burning  vioUms 
on  tiie  ahar  that,  was  meant  by  the  term  Ketoreth. 
Bnt  Orientals  are  passionately  fond  of  perfumes,  and 
as  civiliBation  became  more  daborate  it  was  natural 
that  the  ceremonial  uae  of  inoenae  should  be  intro- 
duced into  worship.  In  still  later  times  it  became  a 
beautiful  symbol  of  acceptable  prayer  (Ps.  14i2,  cf. 
Rev.  58).  Knobel,  Driver  states,  nad  this  recipe  made 
up  at  Oteesen,  and  found  the  product  "  etowg,  refredt- 
ing,  and  very  agreeable." 

XXZL  i-ity^  TlM  In^lnttlon  of  the  Onttsmflii 

{cf.  3630-363). — ^The  inclusion  of  the  incraise  altar 
•nd  laver  in  their  proper  places  in  the  list  of  things 
to  be  made  (7-1 1)  shows  that  this  section  also  is  part 
of  the  appendix.  It  contains  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  IMvine  oaDing  of  the  artist,  and  of  the  principle 
th^  only  the  best  of  man's  handiwork  is  good  enot^ 
for  the  sanctuary  (sf.).  The  chief  of  the  craftsmen 
■  Bwalel,  and  ha  ot^leagoe  is  Oholiab  (6).  The  name 
Beealel  is  late  in  iorm,  and  he  is  in  1  Ch.  2i9f.  noted 
as  of  CUebito  descent,  while  Oholiab  is  a  fortign  nune 
and  be  is  a  Danite.  Following  M'Neile,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  some  old,  obecwre  tradition  connected 
Uie  Danites  with  the  Calebites  and  Jndahites  in  the 
eoath,  and  linked  than  wit^  the  sanctuary  Jg. 
18*).  The  phrase  "finely  wrought  gaimmta"  m 
10>  perhaps  meaning  with  plaiting  like  baaket-wo^ 
is  not  in  28  P,  but  recurs  in  35i9,  39i,  41 

13-17  (12b-lte  H).  The  Sabbath.— One  of  the 
late  editors,  devoted  to  tiie  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
(pp.  lOlf.),  and  seeing  deep  into  its  religious  value,  has 
ttspanded  an  older  bw  into  what  H'NoIe  calls  "  the 
loau  dttmieui"  oa  Sabbath  obsnranoe  in  the  Q|r. 
The  weekly  net-day  ia  the  eaorament  of  time,  tinUma 
God  and  His  people  in  mutual  remembrance,  and 
revealiiig  the  invisible  God  to  an  unbelieving  worid. 
Read  in  13,  as  in  the  close  parallel,  Ez.  2O12,  "that 
I  dmh  know  that  I  am  Yahweh,  which  sanctify 

yoo."  "nie  older  law  of  H  ptmidied  the  profanation 
'  ol  the  Sabbath  with  death  (14) ;  the  later  demands  a 
i  "  aabbi^  of  entire  rest,"  breach  bringing  death  upon 
j  the  excommunicated  offender  (14&-15,  r/.  Nu.  I535). 
!  The  disfise  of  sacrifice  among  the  Jews  had  emphasised 
lit  as  the  mark  of  a  "perpetual  covenant."  The 
!  sbtmg  phrase  for  the  IMvine  rest  after  creation,  "  was 
mtraSned"  (lit.  "took  breath"),  supports  the  view 
that  the  jniestly  writer  is  here  dependent  npon  an 
tmiHar  wntiiw  from    Kmpter  age. 

laaP.lME.  TheTaUesof  Sione^Tbisisnowalink 
Teiee,  kwding  up  to  32-34,  by  relating  the  gift  of  "  the 
two  tables  m  tiie  testimony"  (cf.  25i2,2i6  P),  "the 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God  "  (c/. 
Dtk  9zow  bMBd  on  E). 


XXm  !-«  7-14  Rie,  15-24  E,  25-9  J,  90-84 
B*,  86  B.  The  OoUen  Oatt.— 32-34  stand  between  the 
ioBtructions  for  the  Tent  and  their  fulfilment.  Their 
ndigioufl  value  is  high  and  clear.  But  their  literary 
growth  has  been  too  complex  to  trace  her©  {aa  Drivra, 
CB  346ff.).  It  is  possible  (note  "these,"  4*  8)  tbaft 
they  are  a  reflection  of  prophetio  ratUoiam  on  Jen>- 
boam's  two  calves  (1  K.  1226,  2  K.  IO39,  cf.  Hos. 
84-6  and  RV  referraicee).  In  1-^}  the  withdrawal 
of  the  inspired  and  inspiring  leader  leaves  the  people 
at  the  merey  of  heathenish  suggestion.  They  cry  to 
Aaron  for  an  image  to  rei»«8ent  Yahweh,  and  supply 
him  with  their  goM  eurtaugs  as  oorering  for  tho  wooden 
figure  of  a  young  buD  which  he  makes.  An  altar  is 
next  made  and  a  feast  prodoimed ;  soof^  and  dances 
follow.  Though  the  pnests  of  1  K.  I2$i  were  non- 
Levitical,  from  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  an 
Aaronic  priesthood  had  at  some  time  been  oonoemed 
with  image-worship,  the  idea  of  wliioh  came,  not  from 
Errpt,  but  probably  from  the  Hittites  or  Sumerians, 
both  agrionftnral  peoples.  In  7-14,  interrupting  the 
■tcoy,  IS  a  solemn  expression  of  God's  abhorrence  of 
idoutry,  and  a  moving  description  of  Mosee's  effectual 
intoroeesion.  The  dramatic  account  of  Moses's  discoveiy 
and  destruction  of  the  image  (15-20)  follows  beet  on  6. 
In  IS  the  noise  heard  by  Jodiua  (17)  is  rect^pused  as 
toag,  not  the  cries  of  victors  or  vanquished.  Perhaps 
the  breaking  of  the  tables  (19)  reflects  a  consciousness 
thaA  they  ud  been  lost,  like  writing  on  both  sides 
(156)  may  be  an  arebaic  feature,  the  words  "of  the 
testimony  "  being  a  gloss  by  Rp.  The  weak  apologies 
of  Aaron  (21-24)  complete  the  picture  of  a  teador 
who  cannot  lead.  The  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Levites 
{23-29  J)  probably  refeis  to  a  different  oooaaion  or 
another  view  of  Ajuxm's  sin  [ef.  Dt.  92o)  as  rebellion, 
and  2B  (see  mff.)  may  have  bogun  J's  account  of  the 
origin  of  tiie  priesthood  (i^.  W2^*),  cut  short  hy  B 
in  view  of  Lev.  8.  A  second  and  more  moving  account 
of  Mosee  as  intercessor  follows  in  80-84:  he  offera, 
not  to  suffer  eternal  death,  but,  like  Elijah  (I  K.  I94), 
to  die  and  be  blotted  out  of  the  roll  of  living  dtiznis. 
The  olostng  verse  is  obscure  and  isolated. 

XXXm.  1-4  J,  K-11 E.  12-28  J.  Yahwih's  Fnwnn. 

— ^Ihe  seotions  of  34  have  been  gtoesed  and  diaaTran{|ed. 
Li  1-4  J,  Yahweh's  refusal  to  "  go  up  in  the  midst 
of  "  Israel  leads  the  people  to  pnt  off  th^  omanmitfl. 
In  St.  follows  from  E  Yahweh  8  order  to  put  off  orna- 
ments and  its  execution.  This  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  oonstruotion  of  the  sacied  Tent  which 
is  assumed  as  known  in  7-11,  the  details  being  dropped 
in  view  of  26-28.  Anyhow,  we  have  here  the  eanier 
representation  of  the  dmple  tent  owUid^  the  camp, 
as  were  the  "  high  places  "  outside  the  towns.  The 
visita  to  the  tent  were  (7ii)  more  for  obtaining  oracles 
than  for  offering  aacnfioe,  and  Joshua,  not  Aaron, 
had  charae.  The  sequel  is  to  be  found  in  Nu.  1116-270, 
24^-30,  Ex-  18,  where  sacrifice  implies  a  sanctuary. 
The  more  natural  order  of  verses  in  12-23  would  be : 
17, 12-16, 19, 18,  20-28,  leading  up  to  the  sequel  345-9. 
The  whole  then  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  yeam- 
in|;  for  Yahweh's  "  presence  "  (lit.  "  face  ")  amongst 
His  people.  Moses  is  granted  a  view  of  Yahweh's 
back  as  He  passes  by  (Driver,  "  the  aftoiglow  which 
He  leaves  benind  Him  ").  [ObseiTe  the  differenoe  of 
this  and  24ii.  Here  it  would  seem  that  the  sight  of 
Yahweh's  bee  must  inevitably  bring  death,  as  if 
Tahw^  Himself  oould  not  prevent  the  fatal  oonee- 
quenoe.  In  24ii  the  preservation  of  those  who  see 
Him  is  ascribed  to  His  gracious  self-restraint.  He 
does  not  put  His  hand  upon  them,  or  "  break  forth 
npm"  them  as  19a2  puts  it.— A.  B.  P.]  It  may  be 
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that  ori^nally  the  Atk  was  here  ea^teeal  y  named  oa  the 
tFymbol  and  means  of  the  leal  bat  mviaiDle  presenoe. 

XXXIV.  1-28  J.  The  Covwant  Words.— After  re- 
movioe  5-9»  the  sublime  aooonot  of  the  revelation 
of  Yaaireh'B  nature  as  "  mercy  and  truth  "  in  their 
onity,  which  foDowB  on  33x3,  the  remainder  ia  the 
Beqael  of  J'e  account  of  the  desert  upon  Sinai  in  19, 
and  the  clauses  (i,  3)  referring  to  "  the  first  (tabtea) " 
are  glosaos  of  the  editor  who  displaced  this  section 
{cf.  p.  183).  And  it  may  be  that  originally,  as  in  Dt. 
101-3,  ocnstruotioQ  of  the  Ark  was  induded  here. 
The  annoonoement  of  the  covenant  in  10  leads  up 
to  its  conclusion  in  and  the  ratifying  oovenant- 
feast  in  J  is  desoribed  in  24if.,9f.'*  The  Words  have 
been,  as  in  the  case  of  the  DeoaIc«Qe  and  E'a  Covenant 
Book,  fieel/  glossed,  IOIhIS.  15!..  18b.  24,  at  least 
being  additions.  The  several  laws  are  ptuallel  to  others 
abeady  given  in  E  :  U.  14a  ||  203,23a  ;  17  I|  204,236 ; 
18  II  23i5  :  19-20a  |1  2230 ;  20b  |i  22296  ;  20t  11  23i5  ; 
81  II  23i2  ;  22ab  |1  23i6a& ;  23  1|  23i7  ;  26ab  ||  23i8a6  ; 
20ab  II  23190^.  It  is  probable  that  the  ori^nal  "Ten 
Words "  (28)  have  been  increased  by  additions  from 
E.  The  peculiarity  of  this  code  i^  that  it  is  exclusively 
oonoemea  with  religion.  As,  however,  morality  rests  on 
religion,  and  religion  is  weakened  by  disunion,  the  im- 
portance for  morals  of  wise  and  senerally  accepted 
regulations  for  religious  practice  ia  obvious. 

XXXV. -XL.  F«-  The  Coostraetlon  and  Bnctton  ol 

the  Saend  TMt— This  division  of  the  book  is  generally 
recognised  as  coming  from  the  latest  stratum  in  the 
Hexateuch.  This  conclusion  can  be  denied  (as  reoently 
by  A.  H.  Finn  in  JThS  16449-481)  cmly  by  those 
who  ignore  the  number,  variety,  and  independence 
of  the  converging  lines  of  proof  which  point  to  it. 
The  oleateflt  ukd  most  speai&o  gzoond  iok  it  ia  tiut 
tiie  later  etoments  in  the  appencu  (30f .)  to  26-29  are 
here  redistributed  and  put  in  thrar  proper  plaoes. 
Further,  the  radical  differeuoea  of  order,  and  astonish- 
ing omisaions — as,  in  places,  of  the  inoense  altar  and  the 
laver  (both  among  the  aupplement«  in  30) — in  LXX 
reqmre  the  aaeumptioa  Uut  the  Or.  translators  had 
the  material  before  them  in  an  earlier  and  lesa  well- 
arranged  draft  of  the  Heb.  text.  It  does  not  toQiaw 
that  aJl  (^fferences  are  due  to  tUs  cause,  and  the  aug- 
geation  that  the  tranfilators  wore  not  the  same  for 
25-31  and  35-40  is  shown  b^  Finn  to  be  ill-supported, 
aa  the  present  writer  had  mdependently  pointed  out 
in  1914.  But  the  general  conclusion  (arrived  at  by 
Popper  in  1862)  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  c.  260  b.g. 
had  not  yet  reoeivod  the  Heb.  text  in  its  final  form  aa 
w»havo  it,  sheds  a  flood  of  Ught  on  the  flezibiUtv  and 
oapacity  for  growth  and  adaptation  which  the  Prata- 
teuohal  laws  of  worship  preserved  even  at  that  late 
date.  The  virtual  stereotypmg  of  the  text  was  probably 
Bubaequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70. 

The  repetition  of  detail  is  minute  and  the  verbal 
omrespondence  is  close,  but  the  copying  ia  not  slavish 
or  nolnteUigent ;  e-p.  clauses  that  relate  to  ereoUfm 
and  use  are  disregarded  till  the  right  point  ia  reached 
in  40.  Beddee  the  two  full-length  descnptiona,  the  plan 
(25-31)  and  iu  rareoution  (35-39),  there  are  no  less 
tiian  five  summaries,  3I7-10,  3611-19,  3933-41,  402-is, 
40j8-33.  The  differences  of  order  and  contents 
between  these,  and  between  the  Heb.  and  LXX, 
confirm  the  conclusions  as  to  the  gradual  elaboration 
M  tiiese  ohapten.  From  the  pomt  of  vimr  ai  the 
student  of  region  this  last  division  adds  littie  to  what 
went  before  (but  see  3520-29  below). 

XXXV.  1-3  P^  The  Sabbaflu— Tliifl  mmmaEiBeB 
8I13-17,  but  the  kindling  <^  fixe  Is  not  ebewhere 
expraaly  forbiddfia  in  OT. 


4-19  P^  Summary  of  materials  needed  and  iiat^ 
to  be  made.  This  fcdlowa  gmeiaUy  the  order  of  35-39, 
but  veil  and  screen  are  put  in  order  eraotion,  not 
together  as  3635ff- 

20-29  The  WllUog  OontrtbatoTS.— The  picture 
presented,  of  generous  and  general  giving  for  tiie 
sanctuaiy,  in  its  spirit  happily  ezpreesee  toe  joyous 
readiness  cf  Yahwen's  worsuppers  in  the  eariieet  tunes 
to  bring  their  best  gifts  in  His  nouour,  while  the  costly 
gifts  i^eot  an  age  when  wealthy  individuals  had 
become  numerous.  The  otxitribution  of  fal»ioe  by 
the  women,  atill  the  sfdonen  at  the  Eaat,  ia  noted 
in  2Bf. 

80-XXXVI.  7  P^  The  Craftsmen  and  Quit  Sopiillee. 

—The  first  paragraph  (to  36i)  deaoribee  the  oiJl  of 
Bezalel  and  Oholiab  (cf.  Slaff.).  The  second  (2-7) 
r^tee,  with  a  glowing  ideedisatjion  of  tlie  oonditions 
of  that  golden  age,  how  the  ciaftamea  had  to  restrain 
the  giTaB  firom  tmbgiDg  too  much. 

The  TeDL— This  section  comes  first  instead 
of  following  the  account  of  ita  contents  aa  in  86.  The 
fourfold  curtains  are  desoribed  first  (8-19,  t^.  261-14) ; 
then  the  framewoik  (20-34,  cf.  2615-29) ;  and  lastJy 
the  veil  and  screen  (35-38,  cf.  363if.,36fO-  The  ixily 
new  feature  is  the  gradation  in  ^ding  by  which  the 
veil  piQara  were  all  nit  and  the  screen  lollars  had 
gilded  capitals  (38),  while  the  pillars  at  the  entrance 
of  the  court  had  ailveied  tope  (38x9). 

XXXVU.  F»  Furnlton  of  the  Tent— The  aeraal 
items  are  named  in  due  order:  theAik(i-9,  c/.25io-3o), 
the  Table  (lO-iG,  cf.  2623-29),  the  Lampstuid  (17-24, 
<if.  2531-39),  the  Altar  of  Inienae  (25-28,  cf.  3O1-5  P*, 
but  not  in  I4XX),  the  holy  Anointing  Oil  and  the  Inoenae 
(29,  e/.  3022-25,34!.),  the  last  two  being  quite  differ- 
enUy  {daoed  in  the  ¥arioiiH  wimmarieii  aiul  in  LXX 
here.  

XXXVm.  P^  Altar.  Laver,  and  Court— The  great 
"altar  of  bumt-ofiering  "  ia  now  ao  distinguished  in 
1-7  (in  271-8*  it  ia  **  the  altar  ").  The  laver  is  taiefiy 
mentioned  (8a,  qf.  3O18-21),  tiie  reference  to  the 
"  mirroiB  of  the  host  of  woman  "  {8b)  being  regarded  as 
•  gloss  beoaoae  pnsnppoeing  the  erection  of  the  Tent. 
In  9-80  the  Uoter  Court  is  deacribod  (cf-  279-19), 
the  lattCT  part  containing  variations.  In  16  the  words 
"on  this  hand  .  .  .  court,"  not  in  27i5,  are  an  obvious 
gloea,  misplaeed  here.  In  21-81  we  have  a  late  supple- 
ment specifying  the  metals  used.  The  census  of 
Nu.  1  and  the  appointment  of  Levites  in  Nu.  3 
are  presupposed,  ana  the  poll-tax  for  maintenance  is 
takeaas  a  contribution  of  sUver  for  manataotnre  into 
utenaila.  Driver  renders  21,  "  These  are  the  recfcoo- 
ing  of  (the  metals  employed  for)  the  DweUing,  even 
the  Dwelling  of  the  testimony,  which  were  nx^onod 
.  .  .  Moeea  ;  (beins)  the  work  of  the  Levi  tee,  under  lbs 
hand  of  Ithainar."  Then  in  22f.  the  leading  oraft» 
men,  Bezalel  and  Oholiab,  are  reintroduced.  TIu 
silver  reckoned  in  25-28  is  aolely  the  product  of  thi 
tax,  worth  £16,262  at  present  lates ;  and  the 
givm  acoording  to  355,24  ia  ^ncoed.  Three  apeumenl 
of  the  "beka  {36)  have  been  found  in  P^estinei 
their  weight  aventgmg  under  100  grains,  indioatinj 
that  they  were  Phoenician  half-flhekela  cf  112  graim 
when  new. 

XXXIX.  P»  Vestments  and  Sommaty^U  and  U 
Bie  douUetfl,  and  Is  perhaps  once  began  a  full  aocouni 
<A  the  woven  &brioa,  now  ^ven  u  another  |dace 
The  explanation  in  8  as  to  the  way  ia  which  thei 
ToAed  in  the  gold  is  new  here.  There  ia  abridgmen: 
in  some  versee,  and  after  a  sentence  oonclading  th< 
full  acooimt  of  the  constructive  [ffocesa  a  fresh  sum 
fflaiy  follows,  the  workraa^beins  so^nUiaed  (33,  42 
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M  "the  oldldnn  <^  Israel."  The  oh&pter  cioaes  with 
theinapeoUfMi  of  the  work  by  Howe  ana  his  benediction 
apoD  uie  workere,  a  feotore  leprodaced  in  the  Order 
fur  the  Coneeoration  of  Churohee  as  oommonly  uaed. 

XL.  The  EreetloD  of  flu  TmiC— Aftor  a  further 
mmmary  <^  instmotioos  mostly  given  before  (1-15), 
ud  involving  the  veiy  latest  developments  (c/.  tiie 
iDoiating  of  the  aeeietant  prioete  in  15),  tiie  actual 
erectkm  is  deeoribed  in  16-33t  Moeee  himself  in- 
iqgnratins  the  ceremonial  of  wondup  {23.  25,  27,  29). 
Both  in  tliiB  seoUon  and  in  39i-3i  a  atodied  panlM 
nth  the  Divine  woifc  at  creation  in  Qea.  1  is  produoed 
by  ths  Tefiain,  aoreD  timea  repeated,  "  as  Yahweh 


oonunanded  Moeee."  The  present  book  fitly  olosea 
(34-38.  cf.  ISsif.*)  with  the  deaoriptaon  of  the  deeoent 
of  the  IMvine  ^loiy,  ita  unearthly  hght  visible  by  night 
and  day  within  the  cloud,  which  yet  ahrouded  ita 
insufferable  brilliance  from  mortal  eyea.  By  this 
symbolic  representation  the  sublime  oonceptioa  of  the 
perpetual  presenoe  of  the  invisible  God  was  reconciled 
with  His  unapproachable  majesty.  Observe  that  Lev. 
8f.,  deeoribing  the  ^ireparation  of  the  priesthood, 
most  originallv  have  inmiediately  followed.  Possibly 
the  aooonnt  <n  the  descent  of  the  glory  in  Lev.  92^ 
has  been  anticipated  in  4O34-38,  which  bekxiga  to  a 
later  iteatnm  of  P. 
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1.  suture  of  Levltleas^'nie  book  foils  into  two 
olearlv-marked  parte :  (a)  1-16,  27 ;  and  (6)  17-26. 
The  latter,  known  as  the  "  Holinen  Code,"  or  H,  ta 
itself  made  up  of  five  main  sections  :  (a)  saorifloea  (17), 
(b)  sexual  and  social  legislation  (18-20),  (c)  priesta  and 
BBorifioes  (21f.),  {d]  the  calendar  (23,  25,  with  24  in- 
serted), and  (e)  epilogue  (26).  In  (b)  20  waa  originally 
independent  of  18,  as  is  also  shown  m  the  insertion  of 
19,  and  in  (d)  26  is  distinct  frcna  S3.  Hat  H  n  a 
oompilatiou,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  compilation  of 
compilations,  is  farther  shown  by  the  numerous  repeti- 
tions, misplaced  sections  {e.g.  2O27).  and  fragments  of  H 
found  elsewhere  ll43-45,andNu.  I537-41).  Certain 
later  laws  are  lUso  embedded  in  the  seoUons  (see,  e.g., 
notei  on  23).  But  at  least  three  idats  apprar  in  H. 
with  a  prominenoe  unknown  in  the  reat  «I  iho  Law  : 
Holiness  (whence  the  name  "  HoUness  Code  ) ;  «  I 
am  Yahweh  "  ;  and  the  land  as  itself  polluted  by  sin. 
The  stieas  on  social  morality  (see  especially  19)  is  also 
foreign  to  P.  All  this  suggests,  as  the  authors  of  H, 
a  d^u^  of  refonnere,  fiUedwith  an  enthusiasm  at  onoe 
kaiulatiTe,  moral,  and  religioaB.  Their  action  waa 
■WMtive  (for  mndi  is  neglected  tiukt  a  complete  oode 
wonld  neoeasarily  have  mentioned) ;  oonservatiTe  (c/. 
laws  on  blood,  17ii,  slaveSf  26399.,  and  feasts,  23,  and 
see  note  on  I74) ;  and  innovating  (c/.  laws  on  Levirate, 
I816,  Jubile,  26,  and  Chief  Priest,  21ioff.).  There  are 
oertiUn  strikiDg  similarities  to  Dt  (central  sanctuary, 
aooial  duties,  and  the  epilogae).  Lake  Dt,  they  are  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  prophetic  emphasis  on 
moraStv,  and,  like  Dt,  they  are  ooQTinoed  that  this, 
hj  itself,  is  insufBoieat.  Bat  the  language  is  very 
different  (c/.  on  innovations,  above),  iniere  are  also 
similarities  to  F  (sacrifices,  Hi^h  Priest,  and  oalen- 
dar) ;  but  again  the  language  is  different,  and  the 
leading  ideas  (see  above)  are  not  found  in  P.  ¥ax 
closer  is  the  relation  to  Ezek.  (especially  lulinees,  "  I 
am  Yahweh,"  the  land,  the  attitude  to  aooial  mtHnUty). 
Luiguage  and  style  are  abo  veiy  BLmUw.  But  wo 
oaimot  identify  the  author  with  Ezek, ;  for  (a),  the 
author  is  not  a  dn|!le  individual ;  and  (6),  disorepanoiee 
between  the  laws  m  Lev.  and  E^^'s  sketch  of  law  in 
40-48  disprovo  actual  dopendenoe  of  either  one  or  the 
other  (21ff.*).  H,  therefore,  must  be  placed  between 
Dt  and  P ;  and,  from  its  relation  to  Ezek..  probably 
between  flOO  and  670  b.0.  ;  t.e.  the  group  of  reformers 
was  at  work  in  the  last  da^  of  the  Jadnan  kingdom 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bxile,  perhaps  in  Babylon 
between  the  two  deportations.  Later,  H  was  worked 
over  by  writers  of  the  school  of  P,  axti  later  still  em- 
bedded in  the  final  edition  of  P. 

I-lfl,  with  27.  This  also  embraoes  five  sections :  (a) 
saorifioe  (1-7) ;  (&)  conseorstion  of  priests  (8-10),  (e)  im- 
puritioB  ni-15),  (d)  the  '*  Day  "  (18),  (e)  vows  and  tithes 
(27).  Of  these  (a)  forms  an  indep«tdent  whole,  breaking 
the  aeqneooe  between  Ex.  and  Lev.a,  Lev.  2,  howeTer. 
is  a  later  insertion,  and  6t  fonns  an  appendix  to  1-6  f 


(6)  is  homogeneous  and  oontannes  Ex.  40  ;  (c)  00a tains 
four  independent  but  allied  bodies  (A  law,  in  w^ioh 
older  principles  are  worked  up  into  harmony  witfa  tiio 
spirit  of  P  ;  (d)  is  made  up  of  three  separate  elements, 
rides  for  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  yearly  day  peniteooe, 
and  the  elaborated  ritual  (see  notes  for  date)  ;  («)  is 
probably  seconda^.  Thus,  like  H,  these  ohapters 
contain  a  body  oi  traditiom  developed  by  a  apeoial 
school  of  thon^t ;  as  in  the  rest  of  F,  the  seotiona,  or 
portitHis  of  sections,  were  apparently  at  least  in  part 
mdepcmdent,  and  then  placed  side  by  side ;  properiy 
speaking,  P,  tike  H,  is  not  a  single  code  at  all  but  a 
oolleotion  of  rules  (see  Introd.  to  Pent.)L  Eradmans 
holds  that  H  as  a  aepamte  oode  is  non>eiiBtent»  aud 
that  tiie  iriiole  of  hsr,  mm  Ute  law-bode  HacddaJi'a 
reformation.  That  the  book  oontains  dements  of  law- 
far  older  than  Dt,  is  eertain.  But  the  aflUnitiea  to  ISssk. 
and  to  P  moke  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  H,  in  ita 
present  form,  was  written  in  the  eighth  century.  Both 
parts  of  the  book  breathe  a  sjorit  quite  different  from 
that  of  Isaiah  and  of  Hebrew  leugion  in  tho  eighth 
owitury,  and  both  imply  Dt. 

2.  Hdfaisai  is  a  term  charaotoistio  of  both  parts  of 
Lev.  and  of  all  the  ritual  law.  Froperly,  what  is  holy 
poascssoo  a  quality  which  demands  oautum  and  restrio- 
tion  in  ita  use  (if  an  object),  in  ap|noaoh  to  it  (if  a 
plaoe),  or  in  intercourse  with  it  (if  a  person).  If  luieae 
are  not  observed,  them  is  duiger,  and  the  quality  itaalf 
is  communicable  and  infectious  (Esek.  4O30,  Is.  6O5). 
Tbia  conception  is  possible  for  animistio  or  pre- 
animistio  stages  of  religicai,  but  as  rsli^on  oomos  to 
centre  round  a  god  or  gods,  these  reetnotiona  will  be 
regarded  as  imposed  by  the  god  for  his  own  oftea 
inscrutable  purposes.  They  will  have  no  neoesaary 
oonnezioQ  with  morality  (c/.  primitive  "  taboos,"  and 
see  on  11-15) ;  but  as  the  desires  and  demands  of  the 
god  an  brousdit  more  and  more  within  the  B^m«  of 
vba.t  is  monu,  the  leetriotioiu  demanded  by  holineea 
win  assume  an  iasreasingly  moral  diaiaoter.  Ev«ty 
advanoe  in  ooltaze  and  knowledge  of  hygiene  wiO  abo  : 
t«ad  to  react  on  the  list  of  these  restriottons ;  the  list 
thus  becomes  an  index  of  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people,  ancient  survivals  ocoaning  beside 
new  developments.  To  the  Hebrew,  and  speciaJly  in  H, 
the  omoeptaoD  of  holiness  is  buepwraUe  oom  Uuit  of! 
Yahweh.  Yahweh  is  the  fount  ix  holinoas.  Zt  ia  be- 
cause the  hoUnees  of  Yahweh  is  fenced  round  by  xe-j 
strictions,  that  persons,  plaoes,  and  objects  bioaght 
into  close  "  touch  "  with  Him  are  holy,  ue.  dangeroua 
or  taboo  for  common  intercouree.    Hebrew  ritual  law 

simply  a  body  of  instroetMm  how  to  aot  in  faoe  of 
these  lestsiotiims.  The  pro{di0fes  xd  iib»  e^th  oonturv 
were  tite  first  to  tealise  tiiat  the  only  distinotiona 
valae  in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh  are  moral  (in  P  thia  is! 
unmentioned) ;  but  in  H.  honesty  and  Vindlinnao  an 
included  in  what  ia  neoeaaitatsd  by  Yahweh's  hoUoeoa  ;  I 
and  H  goes  beyond  the  rest  of  tiie  Law  (Dt  and  P)  in ; 
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■■inliinL  that  from  Yahweh'a  holinMB  foOom  the  boU- 
nm  <rf  uie  whole  people  and  of  the  land.  (Od  the  dia- 
tiootkm  between  holineea  and  oleanneaB,  see  on  11-16.) 
Howe  TOT  imperfeot  such  a  ocmoeption  of  holinefls  may 
sppear,  the  emphosiB  laid  in  H  on  the  moral  the 
side  of  the  ntnal  prepares  the  way  for  studi  pamgWI 
M  Fb.  15.  li.  07i5  and  CoL  I22. 

S.  Siolflee  ind  AtiHHmeiit  bi  Lev. — The  impulses 
which  first  led  to  saorifioe  (sooial  feeling,  gratitude, 
fear,  etc^)  and  the  {ffimitive  oonoeptiona  of  sacrifioe 
(gift,  meal,  payment,  bribe,  ebo.)  are  mostly  unnoticed 
in  H  and  F,  which  content  themselves  with  laying 
down  the  details  for  the  variouB  saorifioial  rites.  In 
this  oonnezioD,  the  early  ideas  of  "  memorial " 
(2i6  *),  "  food  of  Yahweh,*  and  "  sweet  savour  "  are 
preerared ;  bnt  the  inqxniant  elements  are  tiie  pre- 
■ntatioD,  abtiwhter  ana  disposition  of  the  vitftim.  and 
the  mam^nlatfon  of  1^  blood ;  theee  are  ounmon  to 
all  the  four  types  of  aaorifioe,  though  they  vary  in  each. 
All  centre  round  the  actual  appuoation  of  the  blood 
to  aome  holy  thing  or  plaoe,  or  to  the  person  of  the 
woT^^per.  The  most  ohanoterisHc  phrase  used  in 
oonneacion  with  sacrifioe  is  "  to  make  atonem^t" 
nraally  the  priest  is  said  to  make  atoDMiMt  for  the 
worshipper ;  often,  "  oonoeming  his  aiu."  Whether 
atonement  means  "  oovering  "  or  "  wiping  "  is  im- 
material for  Lev. ;  but  all  atonemmt  is  for  sin.  Sin, 
however  (4i  *)  is  not  deliberate  disobedienoe.  Gener- 
ally, it  ia  unwitting  infraction  of  the  laws  of  holi- 
nesB  or  cleanness ;  also  oertain  diseases  or  morbid 
■tatfls.  (Kote  also  614  on  the  gaOt  oStaAagt  when 
resUfcntiwt  is  neoessary  as  well)  In  tiie  latter  oases, 
Mdifioe  only  takes  jdaoe  after  the  disease  is  gone ;  in 
the  former,  after  the  error  is  disoovend,  or,  for  "  sins  " 
known  and  unknown,  on  the  Day  of  Atonemmt. 
Thufl,  the  distinotive  saoriSoes  of  F  (sin  and  guilt) 
maA  the  resumption  of  lehttions  interfered  with,  or 
mode  daiu;erou8,  by  "  sin  "  ;  and  the  older  sacrifices 
(peace  And  bumt^  are  regarded  in  a  similar  li^t  in  P 
(ef.  I4).  There  u  no  idea  of  appeasemuit.  xahweh 
is  nguded  hy  H  as  graoionaty  providing  means  for 
this  Tcsnmption  (17ii).  To  ''make  atonement"  is 
Dothiitt  bat  to  recover  for  a  person  this  free  aooess 
to  Yahweh.  There  is  no  theorising,  save  that  (in  a 
di^rent  oomiexion,  17ii)  the  blood  is  said  to  be  the 
v^iide  of  the  life ;  but  underlying  the  whole  is  a 
deop-oeated  dread  oi  Mie  sraoi-idiyBioal  pdlntiui  whidi 
ban  safe  Sioow  to  Y^wdi  and  evioi  prevents  nnfrtterad 
interoonrse  with  the  community,  and  whidt  can  only 
bo  removed  hy  oertain  fixed  toaditicmal  litea  For  uie 
bulk  of  deliberate  sins,  there  is  no  sacrifioe ;  only  an 
entire  bseakiDg  off  of  relations,  in  exoommnnication,  or 
d«ktii  {ef.  llg,  2O18I)  (See  article  on  Beligioua 
Inatitatums.) 

littntnre.—  <?omnKfifiirM« (a)  Kennedy  (CentB), 
Cbapmao  and  Streane  (CB),  Driver  and  White  (SBOT 
!  ;  (c)  Cillmami  (KEH),  BaeotMh  (HK),  Bertholet 
KHC).  Other  Literature  :  Driver  and  White  (SBOT) 
Heb.),  Eerdmans,  Alttegtamentliehe  Stvdien,  IV.  See 
inrtbar,  bibMc^raidues  to  articles  Ftnitateuoh," 
and  **  Bdigioas  lutitntions  of  IsraeL" 

Lr-vn.  The  Law  9t  SacriOoes:  Btunt  Ofieriitf  tl), 
M<mJ  Offering  (2),  Peace  OfEering  (3),  Bin  Offering 
(4e-6i3}.  Trespass  Offering  (614^^  Dbeotions  diisf^ 
for  Priests  (66-738). 

L  Bnnit  Offeiteg  or  Whole  Bvmt  Offsrlng^This  is 
a  ocowtant  element  in  the  worship  of  the  oommonity  ; 
it  is  too  solenm  for  the  victim  to  be  shared  by  the 
oSerer.  In  the  historical  books,  we  find  it  laaotised 
h^ore  some  great  occasion  or  enterprise  or  after  a 
■ewcne  (Qen.  Sao,  Jg,  6a6, 2  S.  2425).   Only  domeetiQ 


and  "  clean  "  Birimnh  and  birds  could  be  ofEered  (a 
restriotion  peonliar  to  Heb.  practice).  The  part  of  toe 
worshipper  is  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  victim,  kill,  flay, 
cut  it  up,  and  wash  it,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  altar ; 
the  priest  does  the  rest  at  the  altar  itself — pouring  out 
tho  blood,  bringing  the  fire,  arranging  the  parts  m  the 
victim.  For  further  sanoifioial  arrangeaients,  see 
Nu.  15i-i6. 

tL  Introductory  formula,  common  throuehoat  P. 
The  (»iginal  of  **  oUation  "tea  teohnkal  and  general 
word,  ideatiQal  with  "Korban"(Mk.7Ei);  "  brought 

near," 

S-S.  nnt  Kind  of  Borat  Offertng:  Oittle.— The  Iwo 

conditions  (mtUe,  and  without  blemish)  are  indispen- 
sable for  all  burnt  offerings,  cf.  2217-35  ;  oontrast  for 
peace  offerings,  3i.  For  ue  laying  on  of  bands,  cf.  32, 
832,  1631,  24i4  ;  Ex.  29i3.  It  dmotea,  not  subsUta- 
Hon,  hot  responsibility  and  sharing ;  it  is  a  mikma 
declaration,  and  the  gesture  itself  has  its  importance. 
P  does  not  remove  ^ia  element  in  the  saormoe  from 
the  laity.  Befereooes  in  the  Law  to  sacrifice  as  atoning 
are  peooliar  to  P.  The  tenn  ia  nowhere  explained ;  it 
is  evidently  of  far  wider  apjdicatioa  than  an  act  of 
p—wp**  naumioiation  for  aootiier'a  wiUol  diaobedi- 
enoe;  it  Is  used  for  all  those  aots  idhioh  an  r^^ided 
in  the  coitus  as  tMtting  the  individual  into  the  r^t 
relation  with  Yahw^  The  taynuui  kilk,  as  in  older 
Heb.  and  Arab  practice  ;  but  the  blood  is  regarded  in 
P  as  too  saored  (and  dangerous)  for  the  layman  to 
manipulate.  It  is  presented,  or  brought  near  (tibe  root 
is  that  of  the  word  "  oblation  ") ;  and  spriidled  fmn 
a  bowl  (for  sprinkling  from  tlie  fingers,  another  word 
is  used,  I614).  l%e  skin  is  fl*3^  because  it  is  the 
perquisite  of  the  priests  (e/.  2  Ch.  2O34).  The  parts 
are  arranged  on  the  altar,  as  if  a  meal  for  the  Oodnead 
wore  bei^  prepared,  liie  &t,  or  the  suet  round  the 
Kitrails,  is  a  special  delicacy.  The  entrails  themselves 
and  the  legs  must  be  washed  as  being  the  unclean 
parts.  The  text  does  not  make  it  dear  whether  this 
n  to  be  done  by  ^iest  or  offerer.  "  Sweet  savour  "  is 
a  term  almost  confined  to  P ;  it  is  used  of  offerinn 
made  by  fire,  and  suggests  a  smell  of  rest  and  ooutent- 
ment,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  narootio.  The  hint  <A 
uohsism  here,  as  in  the  sprinkling  and  laying  in  order, 
will  be  noted.  Certain  elements  in  l^e  oultua  must  be 
retained,  however  completely  their  <»innal  purpoae 
may  be  ftngotten  or  even  lepndiated.  Note  mbo  that 
Levites  are  not  mentioned  here,  or  elsewhw^  in  Lev.' 
Contrast  Bet.  815,  Neh.  87,  II18,  etc,  and  note  Ezek. 
44ii. 

10-18.  OflWlng  of  Shs^  «  Goat,— The  ritual  is 
identical  The  choice  of  victim — more  or  leas  ex- 
pensive— ^is  1^  to  the  wor^pper.  ix  adds  the  detail 
of  "  northward  "  {cf.  424,  w  72).  Eastward  ia  the 
"  tent "  or  Temple  building  (the  wlude  sanotoary  lies 
E.  and  W.) ;  W.  is  the  "  laver,"  S.  is  tiie  appoaoh. 

14-17.  nlds.^ — ^This  class  is  not  mentioned  in  2,  and 
may  be  a  later  addition  to  the  list  of  possible  offerings 
(it  IS  not  referred  to  in  the  narrative  nooks  of  OT)  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  (IJe.  224).  Turtle  doves  and 
^geons  an  always  nmtaoned  together  in  Lev.,  and 
no  other  birds  are  allowed.  Doves  have  a  saored 
character  in  both  Babylonisu  and  Greek  rituals.  The 
head  of  the  bird  is  to  be  nipped  off  (c/.  BVm),  not 
wholly  severed  ;  separate  parts  of  a  bird  fso  17)  are 
too  small  to  lay  on  the  altar.  The  blood  is  drained  off, 
as  there  will  not  be  enough  for  sprinkling  from  a  bowL 

n.  The  Meal  Offering. — In  7i-ii,  the  me&l  oSning 
is  retarded  as  the  regular  accompaniment  of  the  pMoe 
offering,  as  Inead  is  natu>"lfy  eaten  with  meatw  am 
H  is  appanntfy  an  indi^4dtlent  offering ;  note  also  the 
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nao  oi  the  iMxmd  peiamal  imnom  in  4fi>>  not  in  tb» 
other  ofaaptera.  Probably  we  have  here  aa  older 
ritual  (c/.  2  K.  I615).  Ch.  1  is  natoi^y  followed  by 
oh.  3.   This  offering  is  not  eaten  by  laymen. 

1-8.  Qeoefal  BituaL — The  tenn'uaed  here  for  meal 
offering  was  originally  used  for  any  present,  either  to 
God  or  man  (Gen.  43,  32i4) ;  in  F  it  ia  confined  to 
vegetable  offerings,  liie  material  was  most  probably 
a  somewhat  ooawo  meal,  as  that  used  by  the  Arabs 
for  their  Baorifkxi&  Oil  u  the  natuial  Heb.  aooom- 
paniment  of  a  baked  flour  oake.  Fart  of  the  offering 
belongs  to  Yahweh  most  be  burnt),  part  to  the 
priesto ;  this  is  the  case  with  all  offerings  classed  as 
"  most  holy  "  (holy  in  the  firet  olaas).  A  "  holy  " 
thing  (holy  in  the  second  olaas)  oould  be  eaten  by  a 
layman,  but  not  by  a  foreigner  (e/.  22io).  Sin  and 
guilt  offerings  oould  not  be  eatea  at  alL  The  actual 
proportion  to  be  pvea  to  Tahweh  is  not  statedt  noi 
the  amount  to  be  offered ;  contrast  the  measurement! 
in  reguti  to  the  High  Priest's  offering  in  620. 

4-18.  Addlflwal  Wrections.— Tho  different  kinds  of 
meal  cKBerinss,  and  some  farther  general  rulee.  The 
offering  might  be  in  the  form  of  thin  vaiers,  or  of 
"  girdle  cakes  "  (a  baking  |mui  la  a  flat  ^te  or  grid), 
or  small "  puddinss  "  (in  which  case  the  oil  is  neoessazy 
as  flavouring) — ^wbiohever  form  is  most  oonTHuent  in 
view  of  Ute  worshipper's  minagA.  Leaven  (aae  "Er.  2S 
18),  like  honey,  wuf  set  up  fermentation,  or  go  aour. 
For  this  reason  ft  is,  perhaps,  that  milk  is  never 
allowed  in  offerings.  Honey  would  also  be  unfamiliar 
to  nomads ;  contrast  Ezek.  I619.  Salt,  as  a  relish, 
is  also  neoeasary  for  its  parifyin2  effect,  and  as  a 
iymbol  of  l^e  covwant  (Nu.  18i9*)L 

14-16.  Meal  Offering  as  nt8^itfte.^Theae  are  not 
to  be  offered  "  raw,"  but  if  from  garden  growth  ^RV, 
"  freah  ear  ")  in  the  form  of  bndsed  grits.  The  ntoal 
is  as  in  1-3.  The  part  of  it  which  is  burnt  is  called  a 
"  memorial  "  ;  this  term  is  regularly  connected  with 
the  term  "  (Bering  made  by  fira  Its  orignol  is 
probably  the  ritnaToallii^  vpoa  the  name  of  Yahweh 
(calling  the  saorifice  to  His  remembrance)  which  would 
accompany  the  actual  buming,  the  onfaninating  pc^t 
the  whole  rite. 

III.  Peaee  OffMlnp.— This  mnperly  follows  ch.  1, 
and  describee  the  ritual  of  the  next  great  class  of 
aaorifioes,  the  peace  offerings.  These  are  familiar  in 
the  narrative  parts  of  the  OT,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Ooivraant.  The  mot  of  the  SteU  tenn  for  "  peaoe 
offerii^  "  denotes  not  simply  "  peace  "  in  our  sense, 
but "  being  quits  "  with  another.  In  the  OT  generally, 
the  peace  offering  is  a  common  meal,  wherein  God, 
inieet,  and  worshippers  sit  down,  as  it  were,  together, 
in  token  that  there  is  nothing  which  separatee  them, 
and  that  all  causes  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  God 
ore  at  an  end.  This  offering  is  often  spoken  of  as 
"saerifioe"  par  excellenoe  (c/.  1  8.  II15,  1  K.  I19). 
It  often  takes  the  form  01  a  family  or  oommmui 
commemoration,  of  a  joyons  and  festal  character 
(1  S.  2O29),  In  Uie  Levitioal  system,  each  personage 
at  the  banquet  has  his  own  portion  ;  to  Yahweh  belong 
the  blood  and  the  fat  (the  former  as  sacred  or  "  taboo 
—too  dangerous  for  mortals  to  consume ;  the  latter 
for  the  iune  reason  ot  aa  being  the  roecod  delicacy} ; 
the  rent  ol  the  victim  is  boiled  (c/.  1  B.  Sisff.) ;  to  the 
priest  go  the  breast  and  shoulder ;  to  the  worshippeis 
the  net  (Tisff.,  Nu.  16iyB.).  Here,  however,  onl^ 
Yahw^'s  portions  are  m«itiooed.  Originally  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  commonest  form  of  sacri- 
fice ;  by  P  it  is  subcHrdinated  to  the  burnt  offering. 

1-5.  Catttfc^ — Females  oa^peU  aa  males  on  alloved 
here,  though  not  for  the  bo^  offering.  The  different 


kinds  of  fat,  all  of  which  bebng  to  Yahweh,  am 

folly  specified  {cf.  Di.  32i4.  U  346).  The  fat  on  the 
kidneys  is  thooght  of,  as  Uie  Arab  proTeri>  dMiwi,  as 
the  seat  of  life,  like  the  blood  (I7i4).  Br  tlw  oonl  is 
meant  the  oaiulate  lobe.  The  liver  itself,  hy  many 
peoples,  has  been  used  for  divination,  notably  in 
Babylonian  ritual ;  perhaps  for  this  leaaon  it  is  in- 
cluded among  the  parts  to  be  buroL 

6-11.  Sheep. — "flock  "  (6)  includes  either  sheep  or 
goats,  but  noto  that  hy  implication  only  lambs,  aod 
not  full-grown  sheep,  are  to  be  offemd.  The  ribial  is 
the  same  as  for  came,  save  that  ^e  Eat  tail  (anoUier 
special  delicacy,  property  the  fat  lying  close  to  the 
tail  in  certain  breeds  of  sheep)  is  carefully  meationod. 
The  offerer  denies  himself  the  pleasanteet  parts.  The 
old  anthropomoridlio  view  survives  in  the  mentaoa  of 
"  the  food^*  in  11.  These  words  may  have  formed 
port  of  tiie  ittoal  Iwguage  used  frwa  imae  immemorial 
hy  the  priest  at  the  altar. 

18-10.  GwtB.r— The  Iragooge  is  the  some  aa  in  the 
Receding  paragraph,  save  uwt  the  tail  is  not  mmtioned, 
Bixda  are  not  included  among  th.6  victims  for  peace 
offering  They  could  hardly  be  divided  among  the 
partaoipantL  The  whole  dMpter,  and  speoiaUy  17, 
shows  that  Fa  interest  is  not  with  the  saerifioe  as  a 
whole,  but  one  partioular  part  of  it,  the  acrupuloos 
devoting  of  the  tat  and  the  Uood  to  Yahweh,  Wa 
can  distingaish  here  and  elsewhere  in  P,  as  in  the 
other  codes,  the  hand  of  the  legislative  reformer. 

IV.  1-V.  18.  The  Sin  Offering.— This,  and  the  gnilt 
offering,  whose  ritual  follows,  are  unknown  before  the 
Exile,  save  as  fines  (2  K.  12i6,  Am.  28).  Ezek.  mentioas 
both,  but  is  oonsoioos  of  no  difference  between  them. 
Frobably  the  disthuition  between  them  grew  up 
gradually  (see  on  fii4ff.).  The  ritual  is  derived  partly 
mim  that  of  the  burnt  offering  and  peaoe  offering ; 
partly  from  other  old  rites,  Ito  idea  ot  sobstitatim 
seems  to  be  implied  (though  it  is  true  that  &  ritoal 
tablet  from  Babylonia  states  that  idea  very  oleuly ; 
*'  the  life  of  the  kid  has  he  given  for  his  owa  lifo,  ito 
head  for  hia  head,"  etc.),  ainoe  the  sin  ofteing  ia  **moat 
holy,"  a  term  which  could  not  be  amdied  to  the 
offerer ;  a  meal  offering  is  included,  as  it  the  saerifioe 
were  thought  at  originally  as  an  offering  of  food  ;  and 
the  sacrifice  is  offeitid  for  sins  not  demanding  death, 
though  the  victim  is  ^ways  killed,  and  by  toe  wiw- 
ahipperv  [Observe  also  that  wen  the  saerifioe  sobsti- 
tnra«uzy,  the  iMti  pdnt  would  be  the  alanghter.  But 
it  was  rather  the  manipolation  of  the  blood. — ^A.  S  ■  P-J 
On  tJie  othOT  hand,  the  oonoeption  of  »  gift  or 
payment  in  return  for  a  wrong  done  is  prominent 
throughout.  The  oBbuqt  has  no  mote  share  in  hfa 
offering  than  in  the  case  of  the  burnt  offering,  though 
the  pnest  has.  This  becomes  clearer  whra  it  is  seen 
that  "  sin  "  k  used,  not  of  deliberate  disobedionoe  oi 
defiance  of  Yahweh's  moral  law,  but  more  poitioiilarl} 
of  ritoal  or  cerranonial  mistakes  or  defimaent  com- 
mitted through  inadvertence  or  ignorance.  Tho  sin 
offering  often  aooompanies  other  sacrifices  ;  in  E^k., 
the  consecration  of  the  altar  (43i9).  While  the  latel 
legislation  thus  purifies  the  saorifloial  ritual  from  any- 
thing that  could  remotely  savour  of  irreverenoo,  it  ^ 
very  far  from  the  atondpoint  of  Fk  61 ;  it  aimplji 
perpetuates,  for  good  and  evil,  the  primitive  conoeptioii 
of  ain  as  an  infraction  of  the  restnotions  or  "  taboos 
imposed  on  hnnmn  conduct  by  the  deity.  The  msjc 
charaotorifitica  of  the  ain  ofieriog  are  the  ktUing  of  ih« 
victim  by  the  worshipper  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood,  as  in  the  burnt  offeriiw ;  the  fiesh  is  burnt  oat- 
side  tibe  camp  or  eaten  by  the  priest,  t.e.  it  ia  "  mosi 
holy."  TbA  manipolation  of>  w  Uood,  hoirewr,  ii 
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non  oompUoated  (ef.  sfL),  and  different  kinds  of 
fniwinla  are  to  be  offered,  aooording  to  the  rank  of  the 
offerer — High  Priest,  congregation,  rulor,  private 
person,  or  the  poor.  The  Htfvea.  Umw  repeated  smink- 
Ung  of  the  blood  "  before  Yahveh  "  (6)  recalla  the 
ritual  of  oh.  16 ;  both  may  well  bo  among  the  lateet 
developmentfl  of  Priestly  legislaticni. 

If.  Geoonl  Statement— These  sins  are  oommitted 
"  through  error  "  (RVm),  when  the  "  sinner  "  thinks 
that  he  is  doing  something  else,  or  does  not  know  that 
what  he  is  d<£ig  is  wrong ;  t.e.  to  as,  they  are  oot 
"  sins  "  at  alL  Cf.  22,  Nu.  1534-39t  Jos.  2O3,  and 
contrast  the  phrase,  sinning  "  with  a  high  hand," 

deliberately  (Nq.  I630;  penalties  in  Lev.  SOxff.); 
for  this,  only  exoommnnioation  or  death  is  possible. 

8-lS.  Sin  Oflaring  ot  the  High  Priwt.--Inadvertenoes 
at  the  altar,  which  would,  ii  una  toned  for.  have  the 
most  daiMaroiH  oonseinieiioeB  for  tiw  whole  oom- 
mimity.  The  "  anointed  "  priest  is  the  EQgh  Priest 
(623,  812,30,  2I10).  He  is  the  representative  of  the 
whole  jteople ;  hia  guilt  or  error  is  therefore  theirs. 
There  is  no  choice  01  animaln  here,  as  in  3.  The  chiei 
part  of  the  rite  is  the  {ffesentation  of  the  blood,  the 
'  life  "  of  the  animal,  to  Yahwdi.  It  is  Inought  to 
the  tmt  of  meeting,  t.e.  the  actnal  shrine  of  the 
Banotoary,  where  alone  Yahweh  "  meets  "  with  the 
priest.  The  more  important  the  offence  and  the 
ofFerw.  the  nearer  the  blood  most  be  broaght  to 
Yahweh ;  hence,  in  this  case,  s{niDkling  on  the  altar 
won  Id  not  be  mongh.  The  priest  stands  with  the 
blood  inside  the  oQter  oompartmoit  of  the  shrine,  and 
BpriDkles  the  Wood  apon  the  curtain  that  separatee 
toe  oat«r  from  the  umw  oompartmeat — tiie  latter 
beinc  regarded  as  the  spedd  abode  of  ttte  W««Vi«*h, 

pory  of  Yahw^  on  earth.  (For  the  Keen-fold 
iramkling,  ef.  Job.  815,  2  K.  610.)  The  analogy  with 
the  special  rit«  of  X^ev.  16  is  clear  j  but  nothing  is  said 
in  Iat.  16  of  the  aitar  of  incense ;  in  Ex.  30io,  the 
sprinkling  on  the  altar  of  incense  is  mentioned  in  con- 
Dexion  with  the  Bav  of  Atonement,  but  its  use  is 
netrioted  to  tiiat  nt&  Probably,  therefore,  mdike 
tfe  aUar,  it  was  withm  tiie  BhnTi&  Mot  even  ihe 
priests  may  oat  of  this  saoriBce ;  th^  are  involved 
in  the  "  sin."  He  duty  of  burning  the  oaroase  belonM 
to  the  High  Priest  himself ;  but  in  the  text  of  the  LXX 
and  Sam.  it  is  assigned  to  the  priests.  The  "  deui 
place  "  to  which  the  oaroase  is  taken  may  possibly 
be  a  rardiemism. 

IS-Sl  The  Sin  Offering  tor  th«  Whole  (kngngttton, 
— -The  offering  is  the  same  as  for  the  priest,  but  the 
eklera,  as  acting  for  the  oongrMutdon  or  assembly, 
are  to  lay  hands  on  the  victim.  These  elders  are  not 
elsowhere  mentioned  in  P.  Some  of  the  ritual  direo- 
tiOTB  are  here  omitted  (81,  11),  but  the  significant 
clause  is  added  Uiat  by  t^e  offering  the  people  have 
atcnement  made  for  them,  and  they  are  forgiven. 
The  foimoJa  for  sin  in  13  k  a  quite  general  one,  and 
tbe  word  used  for  "  foi^ve  "  is  not  peouliariy  ritoal 
in  Hb  USD  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  sins  oould  be 
oommittod  by  the  oongr^tion  as  a  whole  save  ritual 
ones ;  and  this  is  home  out  by  the  words  "  when  (it) 
is  known."  Such  a  ain  as  that  of  Aohan  (Jos,  7), 
tboogh  it  involved  the  whole  nation  in  ita  oonseqnmoos, 
WW  poniahfid  in  a  ray  different  way.  What  if  sndi 
wt  ^Ai"  never  became  known ?  It  was  ooveied  oa 
the  Bay  of  Atonement.  In  63,  however,  the  goilt  is 
■aid  to  follow  on  the  diaooveiy  of  the  unintentional 
wrong-doing.  Ccmtrast  this  titoal  with  ib&t  of 
K«-  16243. 

2S-a6.  Tba  Oflartng  Im  a  Ruler,  or  taibal  chief 
RT  reprasentatne.  The  word  is  also  med  of  the  one 


ohief  of  the  nation  in  poet-exJHb  writers  when  the 
snooeesion  of  kings  had  come  to  an  end.  It  would 
appty  to  Nehemiui,  or  pertiaps  to  a  foreign  ruler  like 
the  Persian  Bagoas,  governor  of  Jerusalem  in  402  KO. 
The  offering  is  a  goat  instead  of  a  bullook,  and  ita 
blood  is  only  smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  not 
sprinkled,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  1^  an  ordinafy 
jffiest,  not  the  High  Priest. 

27-35.  The  Layman's  Sin  Offering. — The  victim  is 
here  either  a  goat  or  a  lamb — the  offerer  oould  appa- 
rently choose  which*  and  in  ea<di  oaaa  a  female.  Li 
other  pointa  lAno  ritual  ia  the  aamei  For  "  oomdum 
peo{^  KYm  ia  better.  The  i^irase  is  used  in  the 
nistoiies  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  or  the  popular 
party  in  opposition  to  the  conrt.  In  Ezra  it  denotes 
the  semi-heathen  population  surviving  after  the  retom 
from  exile.   Cf.  Jn.  749. 

V>  Sha  tat  wMeh  OflWtogs  aw  Heeemy.— The 
first  ease  is  that  of  one  who,  when  evidenoe  in  a  tnal 
is  called  for  under  a  curse,  deliberately  conceals  what 
he  knows  (there  is  no  "  unwittingly "  here) ;  the 
crime  of  silence  is  paralleled  with  ceremonial  unclean- 
nesa.  The  second  case  ia  that  arising  from  oontaot 
either  with  an  unclean  animal  01  from  other  defilement. 
Further  details  of  these  taboos  am  givm  in  12-15, 
and  a  harsher  law  is  found  in  Nu.  1913,20,  The  third 
case  is  that  one  who  finds  that  he  has  not  carried 
out  an  oath  uttered  in  rashness  or  thooghtlessnesa 
{cf.  Fa,  154).  Guilt  is  regarded  aa  following  on  dis- 
covery ;  confession  must  then  be  made,  and  the 
animal  to  be  offered  ia  the  same  as  in  428,32.  Confession 
is  mentioned  only  here  and  in  Nu.  67  ;  it  is  made  by 
the  priest  for  the  whole  nation  on  ibe  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (I6ax}.  l%e8B  veraes  bra^  tike  order  of  thouf^t ; 
Uiey  join  moni  to  ritual  oaaee  of  ndlt,  and  l^ey  make 
no  difference  between  guilt  ana  mn  offerinos ;  ^e 
directions  as  to  ritual  are  simpler  than  in  wnat  pre- 
oedee  and  follows ;  and  there  is  no  distinction  ot 
classes ;  the  offering  stated  is  that  for  the  common 
peo|de  in  4,  The  foot  that  guilt  and  sin  offerings 
are  identical  in  I4i2ff.,  and  the  absence  of  the  mention 
'  of  guih  offering  in  9,  sugceata  that  the  guilt  offering 
was  not  known  in  iha  earlier  aectiona  of  P,  and  that 
the  differentiation  in  4  and  5  is  a  later  developmeat. 
The  two  kinds  of  offerings,  however,  are  mentioned 
together  in  2  K.  12i6. 

V.  7-18.  Oweessions  to  Porarty  m  the  caae  of  sin 
offerings.  This  section  takes  up  the  last  verses  in  4. 
("  Guilt  offering  "in  7  should  be  "  sin  offering  "  aa  is 
shown  Inr  8f.)  If  the  offerer  oumot  afford  a  lamb, 
two  turtle  doves  or  young  pigeons  may  be  offered. 
Only  one  of  these  ia  properly  a  sin  offering;  but 
another,  for  a  burnt  offering,  ^as  to  be  given  aa  well, 
aa  one  would  hardly  be  enough.  Part  01  the  blood  is 
rorinkled  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  part  poured  out  at 
^e  base  {cf,  47).  U  not  even  this  can  oe  afforded,  a 
arnaU  meal  offering  will  he  aooepted  aa  a  sin  offering, 
A  tenth  of  an  ephah  would  form  abont  6^  pints.  <nl 
and  frankincense  are  the  natural  aocompanimenta,  as 
in  2i5.  These  concessions  are  doubtless  because  the 
"  sin  "  16  of  an  "  uowittii^; "  oharaoter.  Whether  the 
offerer  or  the  fvieets  is  to  decide  as  to  the  kind  of 
victim,  is  not  stated. 

T.  14-VL  7.  TbeTreapassorGiiUtQBerliig^Thisia 
of  two  kinds,  thotu;h  the  principle  of  amendment  ia  the 
same.  The  fint  kind  ia  stated  vaguely ;  committing 
a  trespass  (^e  word  means  aotmg  unfaithfully  or 
taeaoherously ;  it  ia  coupled  with  sinning  "  unwit- 
tingly "  in  15,  17).  The  offence  consists  in  treating 
what  is  Yahwah'a  as  if  it  were  not  Yahweh'a,  t.e,  in- 
oorreotness,  really  unintentinnal,  connected  with  some 
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offeriog.  If  Dot  Dnintentional,  tbo  pmalt^  is  different 
(NuL  I630).  The  offerer  is  not  said  to  kill  the  guilt 
offehng  ;  though  elsewhere,  the  offerer's  aot  of  kming 
is  cuefully  mentioned,  and  it  seema  to  be  implied  in 
72.  The  second  cose  is  intentional — trickery  in  a 
matter  of  deposit  or  pledge  (RVm),  or  theft,  or  "  omwea- 
sioQ,"  or  keeping  another's  property,  or  falsehood ;  all 
these  are  trespasses  against  Yahwen,  and  as  such  must 
be  atoned  for  bjr  a  trespass  or  goilt  offering.  This 
offering  oonsists  in  restitution  and,  in  the  first  ease, 
amends  ;  the  restitution  is  a  ram  ;  the  amends  is  one 
fiftik  of  the  value  of  the  ram.  In  the  second  ease,  the 
ol^eot  held  back  is  itself  restored  with  an  addituxi  of 
one-fift^  its  value ;  and  a  ram  is  offered  to  Yahweh 
as  welL  The  amends  "  neccesitatee  a  valuation  ; 
this  is  to  be  made  in  "  sanctuary  shekels  "  (see  on  27 
16-35).  17-19  seema  to  add  nothing  to  the  preceding  ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  "  amends,  and  "  guilt  offer- 
ing "  is  spoken  of,  vitfa  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
ein  offering  in  4.  Periiape  it  ia  an  older  fragment ; 
cf.  Ezr.  IO19,  where  for  the  aax'oi  mariTing  foreign 
wives,  a  ram  is  offered  by  the  peo[de  **  for  their  goilC" 
In  the  case  of  trespass  against  one's  neighbour,  the 
procedure  ia  parallel ;  in  this  case,  the  restitution 
IB  mentioned  before  the  ram  of  the  guilt  offering.  But 
the  latter  is  as  necossary  as  the  former ;  all  moraliW 
is  the  oonoem  of  Yahweh,  and  in  every  tenpass  ite 
is  injured  This  is  one  of  the  few  references  to  social 
mondity  in  P.  The  earlier  protdiets  refer  to  little 
else,  and  Gzekiel,  in  ob.  18,  confines  his  oataloguo  to 
non-ritual  offences,  to  be  purged  only  by  repentancou 

VL  8-vn.  88.  Speolal  Manual  tor  Priests,  given  to 
"Aaron  and  his  sods"  (9, 14,  25,  etc  ;  contrast  43,  etc). 
The  peaoB  offering  is  here  placed  last.  It  may  be 
noted  that  two  seotiona  (77-10  and  722-27)  seem  to 
break  tiie  oonnszion;  way  aro  peifaapB  inaertionB 
from  independent  laws,  Ntme  of  tbese  provisknu 
affect  laymen. 

VI.  8-18.  l^e  Priesto  and  the  Bamt  OflMng  (c/. 
ch.  1). — This  section,  however,  obviously  refers  specially 
to  Uie  "  continual "  or  dailv  sacrifice.  The  fire  on 
the  altu  is  to  be  perpetual,  lise  the  Roman  Veeta-fire ; 
the  victim  is  to  rest  on  the  *'  hearth  "  or  j^te  on  the 
top  (A  the  altar.  The  priest  is  to  be  dotfied  in  linm, 
as  oondocing  to  bodily  cleanlinees  sutd  avoiding  sweat 
[cf.  also  Ex.  2842).  When  the  priest  carries  away  the 
ashes  {cf.  on  4i2),  he  is  to  ohange  liia  garments ;  the 
altar  garments  must  not  risk  infecting"  common 
objects  (c/.  Ezek.  44i9*).  Originally  thrae  was  but  one 
burnt  ofi^g  daily  {cf.  2  E.  LBij),  as  here ;  in  Ex.  29 
38ff.  and  Nu.  283fL,  two ;  so  Dan.  821.  Lev.  here 
gives  what  is  relatively  the  earher  us^e. 

14-18.  The  Dally  Meal  Oftering  {cf.  oh.  2  for  ocoa- 
sional  meal  offerings).  A  meel  offering,  however, 
accompanies  every  burnt  offering.  This  section  repeats 
the  provision  that  no  leaven  must  be  used  in  the 
baking,  and  adds  that  the  prieeta  who  eat  their  portitm 
of  it  must  do  so  in  a  holy  plaoe,  and  that  no  women 
must  partake  of  it ;  the  women  of  the  jaiMts'  <MniHw 
are  in  a  loww  grade  of  holiness;  to  them,  as  to  laymen, 
the  "  holy  "  offerings  are  taboo.  This  provisKMi  is 
mentioned  here  because  the  priests  would  nave  to  see 
to  its  being  carried  out. 

19-28.  The  HIgb  Priest's  Special  Offering.— The 
High  Priest  offers  a  meal  offering  every  day,  half  in 
the  morning,  half  at  OTMuag.  The  amount  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  smallest  eiasB  of  sin  offerings  (Six). 
Priests  do  not  consume  their  own  sin  offering ;  this 
sacrifice  munt  therefore  bo  burnt  entire.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  day  of  installation  {aoa)  must  be  a  mistaken 
gloss  (as  is  dear  from  "  perpetually,"  teib). 


24-80.  Special  Direefions  lor  tlu  Sn  Offering.— It  ia 

"  most  holy  "  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  killed  by  the  altar, 
like  a  burnt  offering,  and  it  can  only  be  eaten  by  priests. 
Victims  whoee  blood  is  brouj^t  within  the  sbnne  are 
for  priests  as  well  as  laymen,  and  therefore  tbtti 
fieeh  must  not  be  eaten  at  aO.  reason  foe  this 

regulation  (30)  is  ^lat  the  holiiKOB  is  pcesant  in  a 
'd^ree  so  intense  that  it  is  dangerous  even  for  the 
pnesta  to  eat  the  fle^.  It  has  to  be  bttmt,  not  of 
conrse  to  convey  the  sacrifice  to  God,  for  this  has 
already  been  done  in  the  offering  of  the  fet  and  the 
blood  (45-to),  but  to  dispose  of  the  flesh  safely 
and  effaotively.— A.  8.  P.]  Evra  a  splash  of  **  hofy*' 
Uood  is  oontafpoQB ;  it  can  (and  must)  be  removed 
from  a  gannoit  or  brass  vessel  by  rinsing  or  soouring  ; 
a  porous  (and  lose  valuable)  pot  which  has  been  used 
for  cooking  the  animal  must  be  destroyed.  {Cf.  W.  R. 
Smit^  BS>,  pp.  349,  461.)  mie  idea  is  t^iat  the 
"holiness  "  in  the  liquid  will  sink  into  the  vocy  texture 
of  the  porous  earthenware,  so  that  no  washing  win 
remove  it;  accordingly  it  must  be  broken,  that  it  may 
not  be  used  again.  On  the  other  hand,  the  broth 
oottld  not  sink  into  the  closer  texture  of  tiw  brazen 
vessel,  so  that  deanaing  of  the  surfaoe  sufficed  to  remove 
the  holiness.— A.  S.  Pj 

Vn.  1-10.  Siqq>lementaiy  Begnlatloiis  for  guilt  offei^ 
ings  and  priestly  dues.  1-7  supplements  6i6h.  The 
blood  of  the  victim  is  to  be  dashed  (not  sprinkled) 
round  the  altai.  The  fat,  as  in  other  offerings,  is  to 
be  carefully  removed  and  offered  to  Yabwan.  Tbo 
prieets'  dues  are  the  same  with  the  guilt  offering  as 
with  the  sin  offering.  (Every  guUt  offering  is  aJao  a 
sin  offering,  though  the  reverse,  of  course,  is  not  the 
ease.)  The  notice  about  piests'  dues  is  fragmentary 
(see  28-34).  The  priests  are  to  have  the  h^  of  tAie 
•notun:  inthesatnifloialtariftof IfoiseiUesand^ppar 
ttw  hide  goes  to  the  priests ;  at  CarUugo,  to  the  o8mr. 
Baked,  fried,  and  "  griddled  "  meal  oSeoings  {ef.  £4-7) 
go  to  the  officiating  jwieBt,  meal  offerings  with  or 
without  oil  to  the  priesta  as  a  whole ;  presumabJy  a 
larger  offering  is  here  referred  to. 

11-21.  The  Peaee  Offerings.— These  on  of  two  kinds, 
thmkegiving  and  vow  or  fne-will  offeringa,  Hw 
former  ia  speoiaUy  connected  with  the  "  bread  "  or 
meal,  in  its  character  of  a  banquet  {ef.  3ifL).  But  the 
relative  portions  of  priest  and  offerer  are  here  more 
closely  defined.  One  cake  is  to  be  lifted  up  from  the 
rest,  as  a  "  heave-offering  "  (Nu.  5$*),  the  doe  of  the  offi- 
oiating  priest.  The  second  class  of  peaoe  offering  is 
holier,  and  greater  precautions  are  needed  against  Uie 
fled)  going  bad.  The  meal  is  to  begin  on  the  day  of  oflei^ 
ing ;  and  no  part  is  to  be  kept  more  than  one  dear 
day.  There  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  eaiiy  limita- 
tion of  the  duration  of  a  festival  to  two  days.  (Fbr 
another  suggestion,  see  RS*,  p.  387.)  Special  caro  ia 
needed  to  avoid  the  touoh  or  preemce  of  any  nnolean- 
ness  in  ooimexion  with  this  sacrifice.  The  cantion 
was  doubtless  necessitated  by  the  lioence  of  the  older 
■aciifioQS,  whwe  the  einnunrtanoes  of  the  feaats  mi^t 
easfly  be  and  aotually  were  (c/.  Am.  27I)  conducive  to 
much  wone  things  than  ntoal  onoleaimeaB.  'Heaoe 
the  stcmnees  of  the  tone  here. 

28-27.  OMieral  Prohlbltloa  of  Eating  FaX  and  Blood 
{cf.  36). — The  fat  of  sacrificial  animals  is  to  be  offered 
to  Yahweh ;  the  fat  of  other  animah  may  be  used  for 
•ajihing  except  food.  For  diaobedienoe  to  this  pro~ 
himticm,  no  atoning  sacrifice  avafla.  One  of  the  most 
distinguishing  mar^  of  Judaism  has  been  its  avoidance 
of  all  save  "  kceher  "  meat. 

28-34.  Oontlnaattoa  of  Peaee  Offerings. — An  additioa 
to  the  provirima  of  S-ia   The  Ineaat  uid  tbe  tibii^ 
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go  to  the  priests,  the  latter  to  the  offidator,  the  fonner 
to  tlw  priests  in  geoerat  (c/.  1  H.  2 13-16,  Dt.  I83) ;  here, 
a  still  larger  portion  is  surrendered  by  the  ofierer. 
The  breast  is  to  be  "  vaved,"  moved  backwards  and 
fiarwuidB  in  the  direction  of  the  altar;  tbs  tl^h  is 
■inii^y  "  heaved,"  i.e.  lifted  out  of  not  of  the 
ofieiing  and  laid  aaide,  as  in  14. 

86-88.  ConoliisIaL—"  POTtitm "  {mg.)  ia  ootreot, 
not  "  anointing  portioD."   36  ia  therefore  a  glosa 
also  630),   The  priests  have  not  yet  been  anointed, 
ute  mention  of  Sinai  {38  ;  contrast  li)  shows  that  the 
words  are  intended  to  form  the  oonolosion  of  6f.  only. 

VnL-DC  The  Consecration  and  Induction  of  Priwb, 
to  which  10  is  an  appendix.  8  properly  follows  Ex.  40. 
^  29  gives  the  law  of  consecrations,  Ex.  30-40  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  liev.  8  describes  the 
sianai  performance  of  the  rite  ordained  in  Ex.  29. 

Vm.  CcRueerattai  of  Aanm  and  Us  Son.— The 
aotu&l  stages  in  the  process  are  as  followB  :  1-3,  assem' 
blage  of  the  persons  and  materials;  6-13,  washing, 
anointing,  ana  clothing  of  the  jmeets  ;  14-17,  socrifioe 
(tf  the  bmlook  (here  Aaron  acts  as  t^e  offerer,  Hoses 
SB  the  {Hiest) ;  i8-ai,  saoiifioe  of  the  first  ram  ;  23-33, 
lacrifioe  of  the  second  ram,  "  of  oonseoration,"  whibh 
ocHutitatei  the  "  differentia  "  of  the  whole  oemnony ; 
33-'36,  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  ceremony  for  a  weak. 
For  notes  on  the  details,  see  on  Ex.  29.  The  definite 
arlaoles  refer  back  to  Ex.  292f.,5,  etc.  Neither  the  "  oon- 
gregation"  nor  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (Ex.  2S30, 
pp.  lOOf.)  are  mentioned  in  Ex.  29.  Tlwinsij^niaaod  the 
anointing  SDgeestactoal  loyalty.  The  anomting  of  the 
tabenuouandthealtar  is  not  in  Ex,  29,  nor  the  sanoti- 
fioation  of  the  altar  and  the  "  atoning  for  it "  by  meuis 
of  the  boUook's  blood  [cf.  the  more  detailed  ritual  in  46), 
QOTthe  anointing  of  Aaron's  garments  (30).  The  special 
r^reuoe  to  the  touching  of  the  extremities  (23f.)  is 
symbolical  of  the  whole  body.   In  Ex.  29s7,  boUi  the 

waTo-breast "  and  the  "  heave-thigh  "  are  mentioned, 
SB  in  Lerv.  734 ;  Hoses  (39)  receiTee  these  as  bmng  the 
officiating  priest ;  bat  it  is  curious  that  nnther  here 
Dor  in  Ex.  29  does  Hoses  actuallv  receive  the  thigh ; 
in  view  of  834,  this  would  have  oeen  more  natui^y 
mentioned  than  the  breast ;  perhaps,  the  latt^,  as 
Moses'  speoist  portion,  is  a  later  insertion.  Ex.  2936 
states  that  a  bullock  is  to  be  saorifioed  on  each  of  the 
eight  days.  "  Consecrate  "  (33),  Ut.  (mg.),  "  fili  the 
hands"  (Ex.  299*,  Nu.  83*  I  Ch.  29s*).  So  in  28, 
oonaeoration  is  fit.  *'  filling "  {cf.  37) ;  in  Ezek.  4336, 
the  oonsecration  of  the  altar  is  spoken  of  as  a 
GJling  the  hands  thereof  (mg.).  A  similar  pbrase 
in  Babylonian  means  "  to  confer  ofBce  upon."  (The 
words  are  also  used  in  Asa.  inscriptions  about  nations 
whom  God  entmsts  to  the  victorious  king.  "  A^ur 
fills  the  king's  hands  with  than";  "^"""g  little 
more  than  "  be  delivers  them  into  the  viotoi's  bands."} 
It  is  noteworthy  that  here  the  action  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  proceeding  is  not  the  srainkling  of 
blood,  but  the  holding  of  the  offerings  which  are  to  be 
preeraited  to  Yahweh.  Originally,  it  would  seem,  the 
main  duty  of  the  priest  was  to  present  the  offering  of  the 
wordiipi>er  to  the  god.  He  is  thus  formally  i^noted 
into  omoe  by  the  placing  of  the  ofieiings  in  bis  hands 
[ef.  Heb.  83).  Noteworthy  also  is  the  referenoe  to  atone- 
moit  (34].  It  was  necessary  to  remove  all  traoe  of  un- 
cleannesB,  i.e.  of  whatever  was  not  suitable  to  such  special 
purposes,  previous  to  the  ceremony.  For  similar  reasons 
the  priests  most  not  leave  the  Q>ecitd  precincts  of  the 
riirine  throughout  the  week.  The  whole  intention  is 
to  emphaaiEe  the  special  dedioation  of  both  priest  tod 
altar,  aoA  it  may  be  said  to  imidy  the  tiiooght  of  a 
oovBoant  between  Yahweh  and  the  prieata 


DC  The  Installafloa  Fonetlont.— These  take  place 

at  the  end  of  the  oonseotation  "  octave."  Here  Aaron, 
assisted  by  his  sons,  as  now  conseorated,  is  the  ofitoiatoTt 
and  not  Moses,  as  in  S. 

1-7.  Preparation  tA  Masts  and  People.— The  oere- 
mony  and  its  purpose  are  closely  similar  to  those  of 
the  Day  of  Atcmemeut.  For  priests  themselves, 
a  sin  onering,  a  bull-calf,  and  a  burnt  offering,  a  ram ; 
for  the  people,  a  sin  offering,  a  he-goat,  a  burnt  offer- 
ing, oalf  and  lamb,  and  also  a  peace  offering,  ox  and 
ram.  No  choice  of  animals  is  given  hero,  as  in  1, 
and  in  4  the  goat  is  for  the  prince  aod  the  bullock  for 
the  whole  people.  The  meal  offering  accompanies,  as 
in  2,  etc.  The  altar  is  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  the 
only  altar  known  to  P  ("  altar  of  incense,"  47*). 
Eld!ers  (i)  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  P  save  415. 
Why  is  no  guilt  offering  mentioned  T  CJ.  617*.  "  And 
for  the  people  "  (7)  should  be  **  and  for  thy  house." 

8-14.  Tab  Priasts'  Offering. — The  sin  offering 
natnially  preceded  the  burnt  offering.  The  ritual  of  the 
sin  offenng  conforms  to  that  of  4i-i3.  For  the  burnt 
offering,  note  "  piece  by  pieoe  "  (13),  suggesting  the 
feisurely  solemnity  of  the  whole  rite. 

lfr-2i.  The  Pwmla't  Oflsriu. — First  Uie  nn  offering, 
as  before,  thra  the  burnt  mering ;  part  <d  the  meal 
offering  is  consumed  on  the  altar ;  the  rest  will  be 
eaten  bvthe[»ie8t(I0i2).  The  burnt  offering  is  thought 
of  as  the  duhr  sacrifice ;  "  the  burnt  offering  of  the 
morning."  The  peace  offenng  comes  last.  Nothing 
is  said  here  of  any  participation  the  people  in  this ; 
the  part  of  the  joisBts  in  the  ritual,  howevw,  is  very 
folly  described.  The  thigh,  as  well  as  the  breast,  is 
said  to  be  waved,  not  heaved  (73s^ ;  in  8  the  thigh 
is  not  mentioned ;  periiaps  here,  therefore,  it  is  a 
gloss,  added  from  73a  In  IO14  the  distinction  of  733 
IB  preserved. 

2^24.  The  Blessings. — The  first  blessing  immediately 
follows  the  saorifioe  ;  the  second  f  ollowB  a  oeiemonial 
entrance  of  Aaron,  with  Moses,  into  the  shrine — the 
outer  chamber,  not  "  within  tlw  veil"_  Consecration 
gives  to  Aaron  a  special  power  to  bless,  t.e.  to  approach 
the  nearer  preeence  of  Yahweh.  and  so  to  bestow  a 
special  blessing  on  the  people.  The  "  gloiy "  of 
Yahweh,  naturally  connected  with  fire,  was  ordinarily 
shrouded  from  the  people  by  day,  with  a  cloud.  For 
fire  as  consuming  the  offering,  cf.  Jg.  621.  1  K.  I838, 
I  Ch.  2I26,  2  Ok.  7i.  The  consuming  of  the  fat  is 
specialty  mentioned.  This  appearance  of  fire  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  sacrifice  and  the  bleeaingB, 
unless  the  author  neglects  the  fact  that  the  offerings 
had  been  already  burnt. 

Oh.  X  contains  four  appendices  on  the  priests' 
duties,  of  which  the  first  and  the  fourth  are  in  the 
form  of  ideal  narzattTSB  (a  caution  and  a  misunder^ 
standing),  like  obs.  dL 

1-7.  The  SSa  0!  Madab  and  AbDm.— Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  eldest  sons  of  Aaron  (Ex.  633),  had  been 
privileged  to  "  go  up  and  see  the  uod  of  iterael  "  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  seventy  elders  (Ex.  24iff,.  J), 
Here,  t^ey  offer  fire  which  has  not  been  taken  from  the 
altar  "  hearth  "  or  was  not  in  accordance  vith  the 
proper  receipt  for  the  saored  incense,  and  are  them- 
selves  at  onoe  consumed.  The  bodies  are  withdrawn 
from  the  camp  by  their  father's  oousins,  and  Aaron 
and  his  remaining  sons  are  forbidden  to  mourn  for 
them.  The  catastrophe  is  here  described  very  briefly, 
in  contrast  to  that  of  Korah,  Bathan,  and  Abiram, 
Nu.  16 ;  cf.  Kn.  3i-4 ;  m  1  Ch.  242.  Nadab  and  Abihu 
are  simpqr  nentionisd  as  dying  before  their  father. 
Bertholet  suggests  that  the  narrative  points  back  to 
a  stTO^le  wiUi  a  diss  of  priests  in  the  N.  Kingdom 
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wbo  attempted  to  beooms  natnnUsed  at  Jerusalem, 

ajid  wiko  were  recx^niaed  as  jnoriotidly  exisling,  but 
ilJegitimate ;  ef.  Ezekiel's  msisteiioe  on  tlie  sole 
lesitinuMiy  of  the  sons  of  Zadok,  the  Jenisabmite 
pneet»,  an  inaiBt«toe  irtiiidi  oould  nob  be  oairied  out 
after  the  Exile.  ^itenaRattTe  vonldthiisbeintRKled 
to  aooonnt  for  their  tUeffitiniaoy.  The  fixe  iHuoh  "  oon- 
eomed  "  them  is  jvobablr  thoiu^t  of  as  oTMiriidming 
them  with  a  sudden  nsah.  Their  bodies  are  stifi 
oovered  with  their  outer  garments.  For  Miriia^  etc., 
Bee  Ex.  6i8-z2.  All  the  iniedta  are  here  forbidden  to 
show  the  ordinary  signs  of  mouming.  Thoao  would  be 
iwarded  as  an  intenerenoe  with  tlwir  ritoal  oonditdon 
imoh  would  mean  general  danger  or  disaster ;  here, 
too,  aJl  tho  nriests  are  reg^uded  as  anointed.  The 
lefinenoe  to  the  t«nt  of  meeting  obviooslj^  refers  to  the 
prohibitioD  in  835.  In  2lioi  (H)  and  m  Ezek.  442$, 
mouniing  is  rostrioted,  but  not  entirely  prohibited,  for 
all  priests. 

8-11.  Pnhlbnion  of  AlotAtd.— The  pn^bHkn  refers 
to  porioda  when  tba  joieBts  are  "  <»  dnt^  "  (so  E^ek.  44 
31);  bnt  the  reason  givm,  that  the  priests  may^  be 
able  to  inatmot  the  people,  seems  to  im^y  a  wider 
abstinence.  The  priestly  exoesses  referred  to  in  the 
eariter  prophets  (Is.  287,  &ek.  2226)  are  t^ua  guarded 
attainst.  In  Rome,  the  Hamen  Diahs  was  even  pro- 
hibited from  waUdng  on  a  path  between  Tuicmiida 
{p.  217).  Tahweh  does  not  eaewhegB  apeifc  to  Aann 


12-16.  Hw  EMIns  ot  On  PilMts*  Dim  M.  614-18. 
738-34):  The  meal  offering  is  "  most  hoiy,  ue.  it  ia 
to  be  oaten  only  by  the  priests  themselves,  and  in  a 
holy  plaoe  ;  the  flesh  is  "  noly,"  and  may  be  eaten  by 
the  priests'  &milies,  and  in  a  clean  place.  The  dis^ 
tinotion  is  not  eaay  to  exjdaan  ;  but  degrees  of  holiness 
are  simply  equivalent  to  def^ees  in  restrictions  sur- 
rounding the  object  or  action.  Tlw  thif^  aa  ireU  as 
the  breast  is  to  be  waved  (c^.  733*) ;  this  natement  may 
be  intended  to  correct  an  eariier  custom  of  waving 
only  the  breast ;  the  distinction  between  ibe  two, 
however,  remains  quite  [didn  in  tliis  passage,  as  else- 
where. 

IS-^  Ex^aiuttoa  ol  a  Sttiul  Error.— Aarcm  and 
hb  Bcma  baa  not  saten  tba  ria  i^erin^  Mawa  is 
aiwered  with  the  araia ;  bnt  the  reaaon  la  given  that 
audi  an  act  woidd  have  bera  inappodte  irfter  Uie 
catastrophe  of  1-7.  Moees  accepts  the  explaofttion. 
Bat  why  should  th^  have  eaten  the  sin  offering  ? 
Cf.  626,  39.  421  (c/.  412)  implies  t^t  the  sin  oSermg 
for  tJie  assembly  is  not  to  be  eaten.  4,  however,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  eariier.  10  looks  on  the  eating  aa 
a  priestly  duty  on  behalf  the  oommunily.  Accord- 
ing to  633,  the  sin  offering  is  not  to  be  eaten  when  ita 
blood  is  brought  into  the  sanotuarv ;  in  this  ease  (99) 
the  blood  is  not  so  brooght  in.  ThrOt  aooording  to  4 
(probably  eariier),  no  excuse  was  needed.  Aaron's 
explanation  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  through  the 
death  of  hie  sons,  he  feels  himself  to  be  under  the  wrath 
ot  God,  and  therefore  unable  to  consume  a  holy  thing. 
The  repreeuitation  of  Aaron  aa  ooireoting  or  reminding 
Moees  is  unique  in  P. 

XL-XV.  mtoal  CteanMness  and  UndeanllReas.— 11, 
Animals  ;  13,  Childbirth  ;  13,  Skin  diseases  (including 
tainted  garments) ;  I41-32,  Purgation  for  skin 
diseases ;  I433-57,  "  Leprosy  "  in  houaea,  and  general 
oonolusion  to  the  Law  ;  15,  "  Isauea." 

Probably  to  moat  modem  raadere,  tins  seotiMi  ia  tba 
least  intelligible  in  the  boc^  We  mnst  consider  it 
(a)  in  ita  eUmologioal  and  (b)  its  spedfioally  Hebrew 
aspect,  (a)  These  laws  are  properly  "  taboos."  The 
*«nn  ia  Fo^rneaiaii,  signifying  what  ia  in  its^,  or 


artificially,  foibiddea,  eather  for  the  wbok  oommnmty, 
or  else  for  oommon  peo^,  or  priests,  or  kings  (p.  620). 
Taboos  may  relate  to  places,  or  to  the  sexes,  or  to  certain 
agea.  Ontain  ktnda  of  food  may  be  taboo,  univnaally, 
waadatomUnedtempoEaralybyaohifll;  iwUvidnalamay 
be  taboo  to  one  another — speech  with  a  mothM^-law 
is  very  widely  forbidden,  and  also  approach  to  one's 
wife  after  childbirUi ;  or  the  wife  must  not  pronounce 
her  husband's  name.  In  the  Australian  initiataon 
ceremonies,  speaking  ia  taboo  to  the  initiates  for 
certain  periom.  The  origin  of  taboo  is  still  obeouib. 
What  is  not  customary  comes  in  time  to  exdte  horror 
(c^.  the  var^ii^  laws  of  deoenov  in  different  primitive 
tribes).  Tus  honor  is  felt  to  be  religious,  and  it  can 
be  easily  naed  by  chiefs  or  priests,  for  selflEdi  or  for 
h^enic  purposes.  (6)  Heb.  practice  shows  a  notable 
restriction  in  the  institution.  In  early  tunes  a  chief 
oould  temponurily  impose  a  ban  (Jos.  618,  1  8.  1424) ; 
and  taboos  axe  Teoaraiiaed  on  iniests  (106,  etc)  and 
in  connexion  with  aimnals,  birth,  and  oertun  dianannn 
Why  I  Stem  the  nature  ctf  tjungs,  or  for  mcunl  or 
hygieaiio  or  litoal  naaona  1  The  suggestion  of  Nature 
ia  an  inaeome  guide,  since  taboos  on  animab  (e.g.  swine, 
holy  animals  among  Qiedoi  and  Arabs)  and  aotionB 
(e.;.  sexual  miee)  vary  so  widely.  Morality  will  not 
explain  taboos  on  animal  flesh  (save  that  pemaps  some 
kinds  ot  flesh  may  arouse  paasioa)  or  the  reataicticni 
on  the  young  mother.  Hyginie  may  exphun  acHue 
tabooa ;  but  why  the  testriotion  of  food  to  anbnab 
Leviticalfy  dean,  or  why  should  a  mother  be  unctwin 
for  forty  days  after  tho  birth  a  boy,  eigh^  daya 
after  the  birth  of  a  girl  T   Kitual  may  exmain  some 

Khibitions,  aa  of  *ninnLl<f  which  wue  only  used  in 
then  rites ;  it  may  be,  as  Bertholet  suggests,  that 
whatevw  la  under  the  protection  or  power  of  an  alien 
god  is  unclean  or  taboo  (hence  periuips  tho  rejection 
of  horaefleah  for  food ;  horses  were  sacred  among  the 
heatboa  Saxons ;  oamnla  are  forludden  to  Thmtan 
lamaa).  What,  then,  of  the  infected  house  T  Probabfy 
all  four  reasons  were  operative  ;  g^ven  the  oonoopt  ot 
things  not  to  be  aasooiated  with  ordinary  life,  the  ckai 
would  grow  by  the  addition  of  things  which,  for  variofu 
reasons,  were  disliked.  Note  the  traces  of  systemiM- 
tion  in  the  oode,  TIm  ooimezion  of  tba  ideas  under- 
lying it  with  instatntiiHis  so  wideqa«ad  in  primitiTe 
thought  showa  that  the  law  carries  us  back  to  a  period 
far  anterior  to  Moees,  though  the  distinction  between 
dean  and  unclean  is  not  mentioned  hi  Ex.  21-23. 
"  Cflean  "  must  be  distinguished  from  "  bohr."  Uao 
formec  ia  the  oonditfon  of  mteroourae  with  aU  eoosety ; 
the  hitter  of  at^iroach  to  Ood.  Henoe,  tbnre  are 
sradea  ot  holiness ;  but  ondeanneaa  e^iibita  only 
difieTMioee  of  duration  ("until  the  evening,"  et&> 
Tb»  holy  and  the  unclean,  however,  are  alike  in  b^og 
untouchable  by  man,  though  for  different  reasons ; 
henoe  the  BabDinio  irfirase,  used  of  cuionioal  boob. 
"  they  d^le  the  huids  "  vp.  39}.  [Wo  may  infer  from 
Hag.2ii-i3  that  the  infeotion  of  uncleumeas  was  more 
virulent  than  the  infection  of  hoUnsas.  Holy  flesh 
oould  convey  ht^neaa  to  the  akui  but  the  akiit  oouU 
not  oonvey  it  to  the  food  it  touched.  The  coipee 
oould  oonvey  nncleanneas  to  the  parscm  who  toocned 
it,  and  he  in  tum  oould  oonvey  it  to  the  food.  The 
holy  oommunioatee  its  quality  only  to  one  remove, 
the  unclean  to  two.  The  reason  is  apparently  that  the 
holiness  of  a  holy  thing  is  always  derivative;  anoe 
nothing  is  hc^  in  itself  but  becomes  holy  only  throi^ 
oonaeoraticm  to  Ood,  the  sole  fount  of  holiness  (p.  196). 
A  thing  may,  however,  be  unckan  in  itself.  Tbsre 
are  thereffMre  really  four  terms  in  the  holy,  only  three 
in  the  undent  -^.g^^^giTOg  (-> 
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icty  flerii,  aUrt,  food ;  (i)  ooTpse,  nun  naoleMi  thnnigh 
ostaoti,  food.  Holineoi  and  unoleannaM  nn  thm 
eadi  infeotioiu  at  two  removea  from  the  aoDroe,  bat 
no  further.— A.  8.  P.]  Ths  ■eetum  m  ]pntm!bis  not 
otiginil  in  this  idam ;  it  hwahi  the  oonnBxkiM  beHW 
(fat  10  and  16.  Some  parta  ara  dtBtinot  from  tiw  f«ifc> 
tg.  43-43  ;  131-46  moat  have  been  oiifl^nally 

distinot  from  143-«x  A  ihnilar  oode  ia  found  in  Dt  14. 
Ptobsblj  Dt.  14  is  a  oopy  of  ao  older  T«nioo  of  I^.  11, 
Dt  omits  the  oonnorant  (17).  In  one  rospeot  Ler. 
i  milder  than  Di.  (oontzast  1139!  vith  Dt  142i). 
Lev.  adds  Uie  permisaion  of  leaping  inMSto*  and  gini 
anedid  direouon  aa  to  flahes. 

XL  1-^  Flnt  VroUUtlOB.— Animals,  etc,  not 
lUowed  for  food.  The  test  is.  Is  it  oloTBo-footod,  and 
does  U  chew  the  oud  T  Wot  flsbes.  Has  it  fine  and 
nskM  T  No  test  of  this  naton  oau  be  giTen  for  birds  ) 
InqiiBg  inseota  are  olean,  inseeta  wbitSt  only  fly,  on- 
ekao.  The  testa,  eepeoiaUy  the  flnt,  are  oleaily 
■rtifldal  and  not  cai^pnal ;  &a  in  the  oaae  of  Bwinsk 
UndonbtedlT,  ia  pnmiliire  ihong^t*  eadi  ^eooi, 
allowed  or  tHumed,  is  dasaad  '*  on  Hs  mariti " ;  bat 
late  le^slatorB  would  naturally  be  ptmled  the 
appuent  oaprioe,  and  deaiie  to  find  some  winaiple.— r- 
B. "  Ooney,'*aa RVm {Pr.  30a6»)^18.  "  Baole  " denotes 
the  laajesUo  and  abondaot  oairioo  vnltoro,  tooogh  prob- 
acy it  is  also  a  senerio  word  for  eagle  or  voltiiM 

H-tt.  Inoaf  FfohlMttOB^The  dead  bodies  of  nn- 
slean  antmala  are  not  to  be  toDohed ;  BorupuloQS  dread 
oonld  hardly  go  further.  The  distinction  ia  repeated 
from  1-23,  but  a  speeial  list  of  unclean  iqaeota  is  rif«ii, 
wnentonding  to  the  Urt  of  clean  inseota  in  33.  If  Uie 
dead  body,  or  any  part  of  one,  is  earned  or  touohed, 
the  obthee  must  be  washed,  and  the  penoa  lemaina 
■ndaan  hfraaelf  ftv  tin  »■(  of  tlw  day.  UtMuik 
lAfaA  tonoh  the  dead  body  are  to  be  waaaad,  and  th«i 
fhay  mnain  tmolean  the  rest  of  the  day ;  eartiwaware 
nto  be  broken.  Water  which  may  boosed  for  drinloBg 
M  Dot  to  be  regarded  as  affeeted,  nor  seeds,  nnleas  the 
Beds  have  boen  moistened,  and  so  spoilt.  These 
ngalataoos  axe  pbdnly  rnled  by  oooaiderMioDB  of  oon- 
noiano^  thoogn  the  existenoe  of  the  taboo  is  pre- 
Mned.  The  tooch  of  the  dead  body  of  a  olean  aonnal 
viD  oaoaa  nnoleanneaB  for  the  rest  of  di^,  aa  ths 
Uoodwmbeinit.andtikebloodisiintoiidiabK  The 
MQtioa  doeee  with  a  prohibitdon  of  inseota  that  oreep 

XL  48-4Sw  BiM  ImnmlBg  np  tl  th>  muni 

Plindph,  in  the  manner  of  H. 

Mf.  ODBcimu  of  the  MetioB. 

zn.  UaebMniM  ■tier  CUUtMh  and  OraBMHaa. 

—The  period  mdeaaneaa  laita  twiee  as  long  after 
the  birth  of  a  giri  (see  on  U).  After  the  first  week. 
tImd  onoleaaneaa  may  be  said  to  be  milder,  the 
child,  if  a  boy,  most  be  oinmmoised.  At  the  end  of 
^  period  of  "  her  pnrifying,"  for  a  ohlld  of  either 
Kx,  aaorifioee  are  to  be  offered,  a  oombinati(m  of  bomt 
■uid  ain  offeinig,  to  "  make  atonement  for  her  " ;  a 
wnb.  and  a  |HgeoD  or  a  dove,  exoept  in  oaee  of  porerfy, 
w)wn  two  pigeons  or  doves  mav  00  aubstitateq. 

Iliese  pioviai<»»  go  baok  as  ur  as  those  of  0;  Birth, 
liln  meDatm&titm,  is  naturally  r^;anled  as  nDOMiny, 
and  sometimes  as  demon-oansed.  Henoe,  the  woman 
■nnrt  be  set  apart.  The  reenlts  are  doabtleea  hygiMUO, 
ttxn^  the  emotional  effect  most  often  have  been 
dugeioos  in  early  times ;  the  code,  whioh  keeps  up 
^  raatriotion,  aaya  nothins  abont  tlw  original  reaaon. 
niatlela  for  the  period  of  vaty  days,  apd  for  a  longer 
period  for  girls  than  for  boys,  are  qooted  from  Oreeoe, 
Sgypt,  Riuaia,  etc.  On  drcQmrasion,  see  pp.  09f abo 
Qeo.  IT,  2I4,  34x5.  Kz.  1244,  Job.  fluff*.   In  ths 


oodea,  its  raistenoe  is  amiaed,  not  definitely  com- 
manded ;  nor  ia  a  priest  necessary  {ef.  the  history  of 
Baptism) — anfitoioDt  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
oostem.  The  fullest  commentary  is  Lk.  221-23,  whioh 
alao  shows  that  the  Jewvh  usage  interfweted  Lev.  12» 
of  the  first  period  of  undeuneas  only.  The  language 
<rf  Lev.  implies  the  reverse.  Amnng  modem  Jews  the 
nie  ia  generally  performed  by  a  menu>er  of  a  reoc^piised 
soQtety  of  MeMim  or  oirenmoiserL  Eerdmana  asks 
whethiBr  a  w«aaa  oould  in  all  oases  be  expected  to 
jooney  all  the  way  to  Jemsalem  at  sueh  a  time,  and 
suggests  that  the  seetica  properiy  lefem  to  an  eariier 
law  of  a  local  shrine  at  Jeniaakm  ;  it  most  be  notioed, 
however,  that  einnuncision  does  not  take  plaoe  at  the 
Tecaplo,  that  the  mother  need  not  be  pcesent  at  the 
rite,  that  the  aaorifloe  need  not  immediately  fottow 
the  end  of  the  period  of  "  undeanneaa,"  and  that  for 
the  inhabitante  of  Jndah,  for  whom  P  was  piimaiily 
intended,  the  joumey  would  never  be  greifter  tbaa 
travearing  an  average-siaed  En^iah  county. 

zm.  aoA  znr.  MMtdbg  uA  McMpindtBC  Db- 
eam.  The  distinefion  between  them ;  [weoautionB  to 
be  observed  with  leprosy ;  infected  garments  and  the 
law  of  cleansing  hooaes ;  infected  houses.  —The  exact 
disaaee  zeferreato  by  the  Heb.  word  for  '*  leprosy  "  ia 
unaertiain.  Natoralfy  no  true  medical  diagnosis  ia 
given;  the  mnptoms  that  are  mentioned  point  to 
one  or  more  Unoa  of  akin  disease,  perli^  lingwwm* 
(»  evfln  a  hannkm  fimgoid  growth  known  aa  lepraria. 
£W  hoosfls.  some  kind  of  dry-rot  sorans  intended  ;  for 
garments,  mould  or  mildew.  In  regard  to  the  honuui 
diaeaec,  it  leprosy  ia  intended,  the  qrmptoms  here 
mentiotwd  are  not  the  most  striking,  scientifically  or 
popolaily.  There  is  no  mention  <a  the  swdlii^  of 
teutuea  or  limbs,  the  drop^ping  off  of  the  extremities, 
M  auMUteeia ;  nor  oan  wb  mieaoo  w«ll  be  explained 
1^  the  snggwtion  that  only  the  inila^  or  auaai- 
symptonu  are  referred  to,  as  the  euro  ia  aftw  oonsiderod. 
The  cause  of  true  lejaosy  ii  said  to  be  eating  putrid 
food,  espcNxally  Ash.  It  ia  rare  in  Palestine  t(M!lay, 
thot^^  ddn  diseaaea  are  common  enough.  No  help  u 
nined  from  the  narratives  in  OT  or  NT.  Naaman 
(2  K.  fix,  ef.  I63)  was  not  isolated.  True  lewosy  may 
be  inherited;  tabennikNis  l^may  ia  not  ourablok 
Kotiiing  is  hen  said  of  any  medical  treatment ;  the 
nriast  mei^  ptononnoes ;  there  is  no  analogy  to  the 
Qreek  prieeta  of  Aaolepios,  The  real  intenm  of  the 
oode  is  ritoal,  not  medical  or  hygieoio. 

xnL  1-44.  Oenanl  Prooednre.— Certain  nlaaoea  of 
a^ns  arouse  auniieicHa.  The  prieat  ia  to  inspeotk  If 
he  aaea  them  to  fie  diitinotly  laprons,  the  pafifant  it  to 
be  ao  tanated ;  otharwise  he  Is  to  ba  aeoh^ed  for  one 
or  two  perioda  of  aeveo  days ;  if  tJieis  is  no  furthu 
spreading,  lie  ia  disdiamd  "  okan." 

1-S.  nrst  OiM.-^  nng  or  soab  on  the  fledL  If 
tliere  are  white  hairs  mora  than  akinHleeph  the  diaoaae 
la  preeenta 

»-lT.  Beetrmy  of  deaumi,— ISie  grounds  for  de- 
tSAina,  as  to  whether  ih»  hipnay  has  run  ita  oourae  are 
aa  foDowB  ;  if  the  hair  is  white  and  there  is  raw  fieeh, 
the  patient  needs  no  isolation  for  inspection  purposes, 
the  decision  can  be  made  at  onoe ;  but  if  he  is  white 
all  over,  the  disease  is  re^^ed  seat  aa  end;  probably 
a  ease  of  leoooderma  is  m  mind. 

IS-fB.  SeeendOiM. — A  bright  or  pale  spot  occurring 
after  a  boil.  The  word  for  boil  is  used  m  connexion 
with  Job's  disease  (Job  27)* 

at-S.  TIM  OiH< — Symptoms  in  a  burned  place ; 
the  same  appearaoocs  are  to  he  looked  for  by  the  ^iast. 

2ft-Vr.  north  Oase.— Bingworm.  The  word  trans- 
lated "  aoall "  is  from  a  root  meuiingito  mb  or  accahih ; 
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an  itobing  j4aoe.  "Bsto,  (he  aineMling  oooajdoiu  the 
dADger. 

81-44.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Oawk-If  ths  white  «pota 
•le  only  doll,  the  eruptions  are  hannlen.  The  root 
of  the  Heb.  word  for  "  totter  "  signifiea  "  whining" 
An  inflamed  appearance  oonBtitutee  what  is  dai^eioiu  ; 
and  here  no  isolation  for  umpeotioo  is  neoessary. 

4et.  Duty  of  the  Infected  Person. — He  is  to  tear  his 
clothes,  like  a  mourner ;  his  hair  is  to  be  unkempt  (106), 
miLrlring  him  out  at  onoe ;  and  he  is  to  cover  hie  mouth — 
perhaps  an  ancient  precaution  to  prevent  the  entranoe 
or  «dt  of  a  demon.  Strikingly  miniiar  are  the  regnla- 
tions  for  medieval  lepers  and  pariahs  in  India ;  bat 
how  different  from  the  attitude  of  Christ  I  Sbrinkins 
from  ritual  iinoleanness  is  here  oleariy  oonneoted  wit£ 
popular  and  quite  oninstruoted  tear  and  disgust, 

47-69.  Leprosy  In  Garments.— No  mere  disease  of 
wool  is  meant,  or  why  should  akin  garments  be  in- 
cluded T  Hie  same  isolatitsi  is  prasoribed  as  for  human 
bein^;  theinleotedgsnnentititobelraint.  liUbBMia 
no  sign  of  B[R«ading,  there  is  to  be  waging  and  further 
neolueion.  A  further  inspection  is  then  to  take  places 
If  the  garment  is  found  to  be  as  it  was  before,  in  spite 
of  the  washing,  the  whole  garment  must  be  bomt ; 
if  it  is  dolled,  the  infected  i»rt  is  to  be  torn  out  and 
bomt ;  if  there  is  a  iurther  appearance,  the  garment 
most  be  burnt ;  if  not,  after  a  seoond  wasUng,  the 
ban  is  removed. 

XIV.  consists  of  two  distinct  sections,  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper  (1-33)  and  the  leprosy  of  a  house  (33-53). 
Probably  13  was  the  original  document  on  leprosy,  or 
141-33  would  have  [ueoeded  13470.,  while  1347ff.  and 
14330.  would  naturally  have  eome  together  (as  tiieir 
Bubjeot-mattw  is  plaoed  in  14s3).  On  the  otlwr  hand, 
the  law  of  ceremonial  oleansiog  may  be  as  old  as  13. 
13  deals  with  the  tests  whether  leprosy  is  present  or 
not  (I334  deals  only  wi^  the  object  of  a  mistaken 
suspicion) ;  H  deals  only  with  what  has  to  be  done 
after  leprosy  has  gone.  14  shows  into  what  a  distant 
period  the  whole  law  must  be  pushed  back.  The 
articles  to  be  dipped,  the  letting  loose  of  the  bird 
(«/.  the  goat  for  Azasel,  16,  and  the  red  heifer,  Nu.  10*), 
the  shaving  of  the  hair,  all  auggoet  ideas  whiidi  had 
very  possibly  an  original  connexion  with  what  would 
now  ba  oalled  magio — setting  rid  of  the  spirit  or  demon 
of  dise&se.  With  P,  the  remains  of  magical  have  not 
begun  to  yield  to  the  beginnings  of  medical  treatment. 
The  interval  of  seven  days  (9)  and  the  partial  lepetiticm 
of  the  oetemony  may  be  the  additam  of  Iriier  lawyera 
The  threefold  sacrifice  (guilt,  with  meal,  sin,  and  burnt) 
recalls  the  general  saOTifioid  law ;  but  why  guilt  7 
There  is  no  sugKestion  of  the  extra  ^th,  as  in  and 
there  are  ritoaT  diSereacea,  e.g.  oil  is  used,  and  the 
whole  offering  is  waved.  T^ie  double  sprinkling  of  the 
extremities  (with  Uood  and  oil)  renunds  us  of  the 
consecration  of  priests  (8),  but  ethnic  paraUda  show 
that  an  older  rite  is  hcoe  taken  over ;  it  is  ealled  a 
guilt  offering,  because,  as  additional  to  the  sin  and 
burnt  offerings,  it  oould  be  called  nothing  else.  The 
whole  rite  had  to  be  brought  under  the  familiar 
categories.  Even  "  atonement "  (19),  though  there  is 
of  course  no  actual  "  sin,"  is  neoeesary,  booanae  rites 
like  these  alone  can  secure  power  to  join  again  in  the 
"  oommonio  sacronun."  A  modifloataon  mr  poverty 
ie  prescribed,  as  in  6ti,  128.  If  true  leproey  alone  had 
been  intended,  apart  horn  eczema  or  skin-diBease,  tho 
rite  oould  hardly  ever  have  been  needed.  But  we 
cannot  consider  such  a  rite  as  this  invmted,  or  "  in 
the  air."  This  chapter,  as  12,  may  have  originally 
referred  to  local  sanotnaries  ;  but  tJiere  would  ba  even 
difficulty  about  the  journey  to  Jenisalem  thui  in  12. 


1-ao.  Normal  Law  ol  Oaaiiilng  after  t^e  disease  haa 
disappeared. — The  potirat  brings  to  the  priest  two 
birda,  andheisapcinkledwithw  blood  of  one  of  them, 
killed  in  an  eartlKawaie  (and  therefore  dieap)  bowl,  for 
mixing  the  blood,  over  running  (and  therofore  pure) 
mtec,  along  with  cedar  wood  (pu^pe  because  of  its 
snppceed  healingproperties),  soimet  wool,  and  hyssop 
{cf.tSa.  196*).  The  other  bud  carries  away  the  pollu- 
tion. He  then  removes  his  hair  and  washes  himself  and 
his  oiothea  {cf.  Dt.  21  ix,  Ku.  618*).  In  the  seotMul 
part  <^  the  rite,  next  day,  the  semi-magioal  elemeata 
(ezoept  perhane  in  14,  17)  are  not  found.  The  guilt 
offering,  a  he^amb,  along  with  meal  and  oil,  is  pre- 
sented, and  with  the  blood  and  the  oil  the  extxemitiea 
of  the  offerer  are  touched  ;  then  follow  the  sin  offering 
and  the  burnt  offering,  with  the  meal  ofining.  In 
Nu.  I64,  only  of  an  ephah  is  mentioned  as  a  meal 
offering,  -fi  of  an  ephah  is  CMjuivalent  to  aomo  20  iwntB, 
and  al^  (of  oil)  to  one  pant.  The  refeienoe  to  the 
left  hand  (15)  and  "  upon  tin  blood  "  (17)  show  how 
carefully  the  ritual  is  thought  out,  in  order  tbat  tbe 
whole  may  be  done  neatly. 

21-82.  Hodlfleatlon  ui  the  OffMtiig  for  Powly. — 
Less  flour  is  required,  and  doves  instead  of  animals 
ue  allowed  for  sin  and  burnt  ofieriius  {ef.  S7).  The 
fimt  part  of  the  rite  and  the  " goift  ofiering"  an 
unmodified. 

88-68.  OeremMilflS  tor  a  "  Lwoos  "  Home,— Donbfr* 
less  the  result  of  the  working  of  anal<^ ;  a  seoondaiy 
section,  like  1347£L  When  Yahweh  puts  the  plague 
of  leprosy  "  upon  a  house  {cf.  Am.  36),  the  house  is  to 
be  emptied,  vox  ritual  ^Mirposea,  and  if  sca^aoa  is 
aioaaea  by  the  wiBst's  mBpeoti(m«  tliB  house  la  aealad 
up  for  a  we^  U  <m  a  further  inspeotion  tbo  infeoiicm 
is  still  thwe,  the  mortar  is  to  be  scraped  off,  and  the 
stones  of  the  infected  place  removed.  The  house  ia 
then  repaired,  but  if  the  "  plague  "  appear  again,  the 
house  IB  torn  down  and  its  materiaJs  carted  away. 
Palestinian  houses,  as  is  shown  by  the  debris  on 
excavated  sites,  were  built  <^  stones  loosely  put 
together  with  mortar  (not  ^ways  properly  tempered ; 
ef.  Ezek.  13io).  It  was  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  dig 
uuttugh  and  remove  (cf.  Ecek.  I25,  Mt.  619)  part  m 
the  wall ;  though  wbon  a  house  was  destroyed,  the 
debris  was  generally  left  on  the  spot,  to  serve  for  a 
freeh  building.  Entering  the  house  involves  andean- 
nesB,  and  when  the  house  is  pronounced  olean,  the 
older  rite  ia  imscribed  for  the  latifioation  of  its  habita- 
lality  (IhkIsi  oedar,  mnning  water,  etc),  and  by  it  ia 
ma^  tiie  atonement  which  for  a  human  beiiig  ia  m«de 
by  the  three  kinds  of  offerings. 

XT.  lasuea. — Four  kinds  axe  considered ;  the  first  of 
these  (1-15)  is  apparently  pathological,  t^iough  there 
ia  no  reference  to  venereal  diseases,  whidi  are  unknown 
intbeOT;  the seooQd(i6-i8)nonnal ;  tiiethird(i9-it4) 
normal  and  periodic ;  the  fourth  (35-30).  on  aboormal 
ooeonenoe  or  prolongation  of  too  normal.  Whether 
normal  or  not,  ail  these  ooourr^oes  are  regarded  aa 
causing  "  taboos  "  in  ethnio  religions,  and  as  connected 
with  supernatural  powers ;  the  t^urd  Idnd  is  oonstantly 
associated  with  the  bite  of  a  demon  (as,  for  exam[^ 
in  Australia).  Possibly  a  similar  belief  existed  migiik- 
aUy  among  the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  not  neoeasazy  in 
order  to  aoooont  for  the  feeling  of  repulaioa  which 
causes  all  such  phenomena  to  be  regarded  as  undeaa. 
The  first,  third,  uid  fourth  kinds  need  washing,  and 
whether  this  was  originally  so  intended  or  not,  it  ia 
certainly  in  practioe  entirely  hygienic  Only  the 
abnormal  kinds,  the  first  and  fourth,  have  preeoribed 
for  them  an  interval  of  a  week,  followed  by  a  sacrifice  ; 
this,  however,  is  of  the  oheutest  land  iff.  57,  1422). 
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The  nnddannen  is  reguded  h  breakiiig  the  oom- 
mtmioo  (31) ;  bmce,  a  sin  offering  is  needed  to  remove 
its  tnoes,  sdoid  a  bomt  ofieoiiig  to  sigaaUse  leeumption 
ot  idfttioDo.  To  mort  primitiTe  peojdes.  the  Mxnal 
life  IB  SDrToanded  by  taboos  (c/.  Gnvfcy,  Mf/tiic  Sote), 
The  savaae  fear  of  evil  spirits  ia  here  Bveoially  active. 
In  this  cHapter,  however,  the  entire  araenoe  of  any- 
tiung  that  oould  be  called  ma^cal  must  be  noted  (the 
note  ia  true  of  the  eaiiy  Heb.  narratives  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  them)*  aa  of  initiation  oere monies 
It  paberty  fwhethar  of  hoyt  or  giib)  or  of  manum 
ntca>  For  aJl  their  etimic  affinities,  the  oodes,  on  this 
■abjeot,  are  purity  itself,  although  so  often  traditional 
raBtoine  oonneeted  witii  maniage  have  been  made  the 
toiaisterB  of  imparity. 

i-16.  Difdu^as  from  Halw.~Theee  are  evidently 
mgaided  as  aboormaL  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
mark  the  contagion  arising  from  them.  Keener  pre- 
eantioiis  ooold  not  be  ta&n  wiUi  what  is  the  most 
loathsome  disease  of  our  modem  oivilisation.  The 
bed,  the  eeat,  anyone  who  has  touched  the  bed  or  the 
seat  or  the  afBioted  peisoo  himself,  or  has  been  touched 
his  saliva,  is  infected.  In  each  case  of  infeotiont 
vashing  and  seclusion  for  the  rest  of  the  day  is  pre- 
scribed ;  wooden  vessels  are  to  be  rinsed,  earthenware 
Icf,  628,  II33)  to  be  destroyed.  The  infected  {leraoa 
fiirtwMiW,  however,  when  free,  is  simE^y  to  wait  for 
a  week,  wash  bis  clothes  and  his  body  in  running 
water ;  on  the  next  day  he  offers  a  sin  offering  and 
a  bomt  offering  in  resuming  his  interoouise  with  holy 
thinipB.  Only  small  birds  are  needed  for  this  porpose 
(«/.  fa). 

16-18.  EmMau,  Voluntary  or  OthenriM^Heie 
only  washing  is  needed.  The  existence  of  the  fint 
part  of  tiie  law  may  well  hel^  to  allay  the  horror 
with  which  the  phenomenon  is  often  needlessly  re- 
garded. In  the  second  part,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
sin,  ss  in  the  writings  01  Aoguatine  and  other  fathers, 
or  in  the  medieval  deductions  from  Gen.  3.  Cf.,  how- 
erer,  Ex.  19i5. 1  8.  2ls,  2  S.  Uii.  1  Cor.  75,  Bev.  144 ; 
in  the  OT  passaoes  the  litoal  aspeot  of  the  act  is 
•m^iaaUed,  in  the  NT  the  monL  To  ^mitive 
thought,  the  act  has  its  sl^nificanoe  for  good  or  evil 
qoite  apart  from  oonsiderationa  of  wedlock  {cf.  also  24). 

19-24.  Here  the  ceremonial  has  become  almost 
identical  with  what  would  now  be  oonsidered  the 
hygienia  The  prescriptions  for  infected  penons  are 
the  same  as  those  in  1-15.  24  convoys  a  very  salutary 
eaation :  contrast  SO18 — ^the  two  cases*  however,  may 
not  be  tiie  same.  The  impurity  is  held  to  disappear 
of  itself  after  an  interval  of  a  week  from  its  b^;iiuung. 

25-80.  Abnormal  Prolongitlon  of  Dtoeha^^Here 
the  treatment  of  the  patient  is  identical  wi^  that  of 
the  man  in  1-15.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  any 
"  treatment "  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  men- 
tioned. Evai  if  the  law  is  by  implioatdon  hygienic,  it 
is  not  medical. 

81-88.  ConeholOD.— These  five  chapters,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  conception 
of  am  in  P.  Sin  is  not  an  act,  but  a  condition.  The 
sacrifices  prescribed  for  it  are  not  punishments,  nor 
erven  methods  of  escape,  but  moans  by  which,  the 
abnormal  conditions  gone,  the  functions  of  the  normal 
can  be  safely  reeamed.  But  the  connexion  of  the 
abumnal,  ae  well  as  the  strictly  pathological,  with  a 
sense  of  sin  and  guilt,  is  a  truth  familiar  to  psychology, 
and  is  illustrate  by  common  feelings  about  all  four 
of  the  cases  in  16.  But,  in  faimees  to  P,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  P  does  not  brand  as  sins,  in  our 
modem  sense,  acts  or  states  for  which  the  individual 
oannot  be  held  responaiUe ;  it  simply  asswtB  that  they 


necessitate  ritual  seclusion,  and  that  escape  from  them 
demands  the  performance  of  certain  oeresuniiea  DOi 
by  any  means  particularly  burdensome. 

XVL  TiM  Day  Ol  AtoMOHnt  {see  p,  104).— The  intio- 
duotioo  (i)  shows,  by  its  leferenoe  to  IO1-7,  that  16 
originally  followed  1^  ;  i.e,  after  the  law  for  the  High 
PtMst's  oonaeoration  came  the  law  of  his  entrance  into 
the  holy  place.  It  is  possible  that  the  kernel  of  Id 
is  this  law  of  the  High  Priest's  entianoe  (1-4,  6,  12,  13, 
33-35)>  ftnd  that  the  separate  rite  of  atonement  for 
the  SUB  of  the  psople  with  the  ourions  rite  of  the 
second  goat  was  added  later,  or  that  two  (niginally 
independent  rites  ooalesoed.  This  is  the  more  probable 
because  the  rite  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  OT. 
Ezek.  prescribes  two  days  of  atonement  (in  Ist  and 
7th  months  ;  cf.  Ezek.  45i8,  and  20,  where  omit  "  day 
of  ").  In  Neh.  the  law  is  read  publicly,  on  the 
Ist  day  of  the  7th  month;  on  the  the  feast 
oi  booths  is  decided  on,  and  oorried  out  (probably  as 
Lev.  2334fE.)  in  the  week  from  the  16th  to  the  23rd. 
The  folk>wing  day,  24th,  is  kept  as  a  fast.  There  is 
here  no  place  for  the  "  Bay  "  m  Lev.  16.  It  is  men- 
tioned, indeed,  in  Lev.  2327ff.,  and  269fi.,  but  with  no 
hint  of  the  special  ritual  of  16.  Hence,  probably, 
16  embodies  the  latest  ceremony  of  the  whole  of 
P,  though  the  aotual  rites  whioh  it  piesoribes,  aide  by 
Bide  wiu  burnt  and  mn  offerings,  breathe  a  very 
differMit  spirit,  and  one  which  carries  us  back  to  a 
distant  antiquity.  In  earlier  times,  when  heathenism 
was  still  a  danger,  theeo  rites  were  discountenanced 
by  the  priostiv  legislators ;  now,  the  menace  of 
heathenism  broken,  they  are  taken  over,  as  survivals 
and  still  popular,  on  account  d  their  suggestive 
symbolism.  Lopoally,  there  is  no  plaoe  tor  this 
peonbar  rite  in  iha  nstem  of  P,  which  elsewhere  re- 
gards sacrifice  as  sufficient  by  itself.  (On  "  Azazel," 
see  p.  104.) 

In  Lev.  2324,  the  Ist  day  of  the  7th  month  is  a 
Bolecm  rest ;  in  2&9,  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month 
of  the  60th  year  be«inB  the  year  of  Jubile.  The  old 
Heb.  year  b«gsa  hi  Uie  autumn  (Ex.  23i6,  8422),  when 
the  harvests  vers  complete  (p.  118).  But  in  the  Exile 
the  Hebrews  leamt  the  Bab^oniui  reckoning,  which 
began  in  spring ;  hence  the  eodesiasUoal  New  Year's 
fartivals  woura  be  considered  as  taking  place  in  the 
7th  month.  Lev.  25$  shows  that  the  10th  day  of 
the  month  was  actually  regarded  as  New  Year's  Day. 
It  is  oharacteristio  of  later  Judaann  to  hold  what  was 
once  a  joyous  festiTal  in  tiiis  fudiion ;  a  oleui  start 
was  to  be  made  hy  a  solemn  rite  for  rohallowing  the 
whole  peopK 

1-15.  Atonoment  Rite  lor  High  Prisrt  and  Ms 
Family. — The  holy  plaoe  within  the  veil,  t.e,  the  inner 
of  the  two  compartinents  of  the  shrine,  is  not  to  be 
entered  at  will,  but  only  on  New  Year's  Day  (29). 
Otherwise  the  intmder  would  be  killed  by  the  Shekinah 
which  dwelt  there  in  soUtory  majesty.  (For  the  veil, 
see  Ex.  2631*  ;  for  the  mercy-seat,  see  Ex.  25i7ff.*) 
The  priest,  wearing  leas  ornate  robes  than  at  his 
consecration  {S7S.),  presents  the  bullock  as  his  own  sin 
offering,  and  the  two  goats ;  on  these  he  casts  lots 
("  to  nmke  atonement  for  him  "  (10)  is  probably  a  gloss  ; 
atonement  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this 
goat ;  and  to  whom  does  "  him  "  refer  T).  He  enters 
Che  inner  shrine  twice ;  first  with  the  censer  to  produce 
the  protecting  cloud  {cf.  Jg.  623,  Is.  65,  Ex.  24i,9),  and 
then  with  the  bullock's  blood,  which  he  has  to  aprinUe 
seven  times  on  the  mercy  seat  {cf.  811). 

16-19.  The  Atonsmeot  for  the  People.— The  priest 
has  now  to  offer  the  goat  assigned  by  lot  for  tho 
atimement  of  the  pe(^;  lees  Taloable  than  the 
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bullook,  as  tho  holiness  of  the  prioet  b  more  important 
than  that  of  the  people.  With  tiw  peo^  iijoined 
the  holy  -pUoe,  and  Uie  ahrine,  which  inll  aoBet  hy 
iofraotioQS  of  ntoal  duty  {cf-  the  defilement  of  the 
land  by  diaobedienoe,  Ezek.  36i8).  The  atonement  k 
made  within  the  shrine,  as  before  prohibition  in 
17  is  ouiiooB ;  bat  a  jaioBt,  who  might  enter  the  outw 
shrine,  might  have  wished  to  see  Uie  paesage  of  the 
Kgh  Priest  within).  The  altar  Is  also  atoned  for, 
"  uiHunned  "  (e/.  815),  by  Bprinkliu  it  with  the  blood 
seven  times.  l%e  altar  of  Domt  omriug  is,  of  oouzse, 
the  idtar  referred  to  here. 

2IMS.  The  Scapft-CkHrt.— Orer  the  seoond  goat 
oonfesaion  is  now  made  (for  the  Ant  time  in  the  rite) 
with  the  laying  oo  of  the  Friast's  hands  {cf.  tho 
Uyiiu;  on  ci  hands  br  the  onerer  at  evwy  aaonfioe). 
The  Mishna  tavotate  "  Toma  "  gins  the  text  of  this 
piayw.  The  goat  is  t^en  led  off  mto  the  "  wildenMs  " 
or  un tilled  had,  saoh  as  oonstitnted  a  large  part  of 
8E.  Jadah,  espedally  after  the  Exile.  To  0ome  p*>Hjfa 
tim  "  oarnring  away  "  of  sin  would  bo  symbolio,  to 
othen  doabtwaB  a  real  tnuuMtion. 

88-88.  OondodoD  irf  the  OMMuonr.— The  High 
Priest  most  leave  his  robce  in  a  holy  plaoe,  so  as  not 
to  oommtmioate  their  character  to  the  peoide,  who, 
oouise,  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  there  [ef.  Bsek.  44 
19*,  Is.  66s*).  He  most  then  bathe,  aa  having  been  in 
oontaot  with  sin  (c^.  z6,  28),  I^niJhr,  he  most  offer 
the  bomt  offning,  the  leoonoOiatton  having  now  been 
made  by  the  sin  ofEering.  The  sin  offering  itaeJf  is  not 
burnt  at  the  altar — Deither  the  bullook  nor  the  goat — 
bat  carried  away  and  burnt  outside  the  ounp  or  oHry. 
The  fat,  however,  is  burnt  by  the  priest  (ef.  4fr-io) 
(BS",  p.  351). 

28^-44.  Unal  DlreefloDS. — For  the  date,  see  above^ 
The  people  are  to  affiot  their  soak,  i.e,  to  fastf 
this,  and  the  whole-day  service,  are  the  chief  feataies 
of  the  modem  Day  ol  Atonement.  It  is  also  a 
Sabhathi  ie.  no  -work  is  to  be  doaewto  MDun  Isisnre 
for  the  solemn  import  of  tiie  day.  The  BoIemnfW  of 
this  oooaaion,  whm  all  the  sins  ot  the  year  not  definitely 
atoned  tor  before  are  got  rid  of,  b  natural  to  P. 
the  nufls  of  tlie  people  it  mig^t  otherwiae  lum  oooa- 
eioned  feelings  id  a  very  differaat  kind. 

ZVIL-OmL  Tte'*HolB«iCote"(ieeIiitn>d.t2). 

XVn.  Butitatfoitf  OD  Saerifloa.— The  whole  ohaptOT 
noalls  P,  yet  there  are  differences  of  phrase  (e.o.  "  what 
man  soever,"  3)  and  of  tone  (e.;.  the  giving  of  a  reason 
for  a  oommand,  11)  and  of  contents  (e.?.  the  explicit 
prohibition  of  slaughter  exoeptat  the  oentral  sanctuary); 
Of  the  four  sections  of  the  chapter,  eatdi  with  its  intro- 
ductory phrase,  the  second  is  aa  tttensioa  oi  tiw  flnt» 
the  fourth  of  the  third. 

1-7.  AU  SlMihtar  most  ke  SaoUW  ie:  at  the 

sanctuary  (c/.  122ff.,  2  K.  23b,  Jec  7x8).  All 
slaughter  had  originally  this  saorifidal  ohaiaoter, 
amouA  the  Hebrews,  aa  among  other  pastoral  and  some 
atnioultural  peoples ;  animals  were  practically  never 
lulled  exoept  for  saorifioe.  Then,  any  otl»r  kind  of 
slaughter  easily  came  to  be  regarded  aa  impioos.  To 
Hindus,  there  is  no  greatw  crime  tiiMi  suaghterfaig 
an  ox  (ef.  Uann,  v.  31^  and  to-day,  exoept  among  oot- 
oaatee.  saoriflota  of  animala  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  abolition  of  sacrifioes  in  the  coimt^  (the  '*  open 
field."  5).  flnt  definitely  proclaimed  in  Dt.  I26t  (ef. 
2  K.  238)  involves  that  of  saorifioee  to  '*  he-goatv' 
i.e.  field  demons  {7,  cf  mg.  and  soe  Satyr  la  EBiO  ;  the 
Bim^e,  laimitiva  agncaltazal  rites  (fbr  rattlur  oxsmpbs 
see  nuer,  OiUdtn  Bough),  now  heoome  "  bndoatfon" 
cf,  Esek.  69, 10).  Even  fidd  sacrifioes  to  Yali««Ii  a» 
imjdioation  forUddm.  "Fta  tbem  dunons  cf.  Is. 


l8si*,M24.  On  tile  dangers  felt  fa  fatwmitting  tiw 
oM  saoiiAoea,  ef.  Jer.  44i7.  Fbr  the  older  prMtsoe* 
ef.  I  8.  1432,  1  K.  1931.  It  was  always  dangerous  to 
shed  blood,  unless  on  an  altar ;  as  field  altars  are  now 

rhibited,  all  -field  sacrifioee  will  be  dangeroos  (4). 
Dt,,  killing  as  distinct  from  sacrifice  is  aBoWed 
(I815);  abo,  by  implication,  in  F  (Qeo.  O2) ;  it  Is 
unmeationed  in  Esek.,  and  not  refeired  to  elsewhen 
in  H.  Eerdmana  suggesta  that  we  have  here  the 
direction  for  a  local  £ine  fa  Jerusalem  (ef.  on  12) ; 
more  probably  it  is  an  extension  of  the  prinoii^  of 
Dt.  12,  which  was  later  found  to  be  Impracticable,  or, 
as  oentnJisation  beowne  more  deeply  rooted,  needless. 

at.  Artaotf  on  of  tlw  Rnto  to  RosUent  ADaia^ 
"  StrsngeiB,"  referred  to  fa  H  I934),  an  men 
of  ali«i  ntoe,  frequently  broken  men  from  ottier 
oonntries,  Uving  more  or  leas  pennanently  m  Palestine^ 
and  *-herefore  natondly  expected  to  oonform  to  many 
of  ite  religfotia  practices  (cf.  12),  while  without  tlw 
special  ri^ts  01  a  Hebrew,  and  tiierefore  Bable  to 
oppression  unless  spenally  nroteoted,  m  by  H  (Dt. 

iie%  p.  110). 

«MB.  PnUHttai  of   Wbsg  Blood."  ie.  of  eating 

flesh  not  twoperiy  drabed  of  blood  (Cteu.  94*).^ThB 
zeason  given,  that  the  life  is  m  the  blood  (it),  onderiies 
the  special  importanoe  tA  the  blood  hi  tite  earlier 
chapters  and  the  nhoio  sacrificial  praotioe.  The  bbod 
"  makxm  atmement,"  t.e.  it  is  the  part  of  the  saori- 
fioe brought  fato  contact,  so  to  speak,  with  Yahwdi, 
whioh  therefore  secures  the  WDrshipper's  power  to  a]^ 
uoaoh  Yahweh  Himself,  the  main  objeot  of  the  aaoiiflaek 
As  such,  the  blood  wotdd  naturally  be  dangerous  fcvmaui 
its  use  would  be  an  invasion  of  Yidiwra's  prerogativB 
teh  the  prohibition  of  fat,  3i7).  The  {oxmibition 
blood  has  therefore  been  amlied  by  Jews  to  all  slaogfater. 
in  every  age  (t^.  13).  Disobedience  is  as  dangerous  tor 
aliens  (12)  as  for  Hebrews,  Note  that  Yahweh  Himsslf 
isfMtto  otttoS"theorfaiinal(to,oontnwt  9),  and  to 
provicb  the  aanent  taboo  as  a  mBaas  of  appmdi  to 
Himscdf  (11). 

18-16.  The  Blood  of  Hon-uertlMil  Anhuh.— T6 

these,  of  course,  3-7  does  not  apply.  But  all  blood, 
even  theirs,  is  regarded  as  duiserous.  Hence,  it  must 
be  covered  with  dust,  or  it  will"'  cry  from  tho  ground  " 
{tf.  Om,  4x0*),  Tho  wiiofe  ohss  of  uon-Morificisl 
anmials  faolndes :  (a)  wild  animals,  whioh  may  be 
eaten,  if  properiy  dnifaed  of  blood ;  (h)  *niT"»*»  not 
killed ;  and  (c)  animals  killed  by  other  animals ;  ef, 
Dt.  1421,  wh^  th^  are  allowaote  for  the  aKea  and 
the  formgner,  and  Lev.  II391  where  bathing  is  un- 
mentioaed.  Evidently,  such  a  light  penalty  would 
make  it  still  poeslble  for  the  poor  to  enjoy  Buoh  a 
oluap  olaas  of  food;  cf.  Ex.  2231,  where,  as  in  Dt, 
no  provision  for  purification  is  mentioned.  Thus  to 
the  later  law,  H  and  F,  the  general  prohibition  oiE 
blood  has  partly  lost  its  terron ;  but  to  the  modem 
Jew,  "tripha'^(tom)  is  the  opposite  of  "kosher" 
(drained). 

XVm.  DegreM  (tf  Aniiltr.--The  chapter  is  doeely 
connected  fa  subject-matter  with  2O11-20,  thou^  the 
details  an  different,  and  the  two  seotiona  must  be 
independent.  20  omits  mentirai  ot  mothor  (as  distfaot, 
bom  father's  wife),  tatd  the  oases  of  10,  11,  18.  In 
fouroeses,  20addsapeoal^(80ii,  12, 14, 17  ;c/.  zs,  16^ 
and  fa  two  othen  a  consequence,  diildleamess  (2ot). 
Theee  prohibitions,  from  their  similarity  to  widespread 
taboos,  are  obviously  pre-MoMio  {{f  Westenoaick. 
Bitory  <4  Bvman  Mamage).  The  ongfa  of  ^ohtbited 
degrees  is  doubtful ;  the  recognition  is  nnivenal ;  the 
aoniat  pn^dUtions  differ  wicmy.  They  are  genenOy 
the  most  oom^kwted  amooff  tbe  baat  advaoaed 
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peoples  ^ef.  Speooor  and  Oilfen.  Nativt  Tribes  CttUrai 
Auiralia),  and  rewded  sa  visited  with  the  severest 
Divine  pmaJties.  H,  however,  oompletolv  neglects  two 
points  oommon  oatsids  Israel ;  (a)  the  (ustinotion  be- 
tween exogamous  groups,  restuu;  on  the  dread  of 
Undzed  blood,  and  (b)  llw  epetni  importanoe  of  the 
mother ;  in  {aimitive  society  tlw  £atlwT  haidly  counts 
[cf.  Gen.  4427,  ^g.  819} ;  hmoe  the  so-dUled  "  matii- 
imhate,"  where  genealogy  is  traced  thzouj^  the  mother, 
not  the  bther.  For  tibe  general  lecogmticm  of  these 
"tabooe"  in  eariiev  tinwi  wa  Geo.  IdaiMS.,  20i3, 
33.  1313. 

1-6.  Oenenl  Wsndng  agalnit  OmlonBttr  to  InO- 
gMMVi  PnetteaL'—The  ^uase  am  Yahweh"  k 
eharaoteristio  of  Ezek.  and  H,  oooorring  tweaty-on« 
times  in  18-20.  If  a  command  is  undentood  as 
ooming  from  Yahweh,  it  is  therebjr  authoritative,  but 
the  legislation  is  also  doing  explicitly  what  is  implied 
ia  all  the  oodee,  viz.  indioating  traditional  otutoms  as 
the  «meK  order  of  Yahweh. 

6-18,  FnUddM  Dagms  of  Muilace.— After  a 
general  prefaoe  (6)  the  relationsliips  are  ^ven  in  detail. 
Tho  phvse  "  uncover  the  nakedness  "  is  almost  con- 
fined to  17-20,  Ezek.,  and  Qtta.  9.  No  penalties  or 
oonseqnenoea  are  given,  though  reasoiu  are  sometimes 
sdded  {e.g.  14,  i6f.).  Two  special  cases  should  be 
noticed ;  prohibition  of  mania^  with  a  father's  wife  (8 ), 
wbitdi  has  often  been  familiar  m  Oriental  loyal  fauniliea 
fd.lK.  223),  and  of  "leriiate"  maniageB  (x^  bm  p.100). 
Gonbast  DL  2S5-10 ;  also  Both,  whenv  however,  there 
is  more  thought  for  tiie  widow,  as  needing  to  be  looked 
after,  than  for  her  first  husband.  The  more  importance 
IB  attaohed  to  population  and  the  preservation  of 
funilies,  the  stnmger  will  be  the  hold  of  such  a  law. 
From  Mb,  2223ff.,  it  would  seem  Uiat  the  prohibition 
of  Lev.  ooold  not  overcome  an  old-established  custom 
wlmdi  iraa  able  to  give  a  reason  iat  itwU.  There  is 
no  {oohibition  ai  the  marriage  of  onole  and  nieoe,  or 
of  oonsins.  In  older  sooietiee  {t,g.  Eiji)  the  marriage 
of  paternal  oooeins  is  allowed,  and  even  enoooraged,  but 
that  of  maternal  cousins  strictly  forbidden,  thioogh 
the  infineooe  of  matriarohal  ideas.  Maniaoe  with  a 
dan^ter  ia  not  aotoally  mentioned,  nrobohiy  by  in* 
tdvertmoa  Biguny  ia  never  prol^ned  in  the  OT : 
in  18  its  existence  is  implied ;  it  gradually  fell  out  of 
ose.  The  testiioticm  of  iS  (observe  also  "  in  ha  life- 
time ")  is  noteworthy  (cf.  1  S.  l6).  Hn  view  of  frequent 
misuse  it  may  be  explicitly  stated  that  this  passage 
has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage  to  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  A  man  may  not  manry  his  wife's  sister  while 
the  wife  Is  still  living. — A.  8.  P.]  The  Semitio  name 
for  a  fellow-wife  is  wgnifioantly  derived  from  a  root 
meanizu  "  hostile  "  (cf.  1  8.  l6*}. 

1^28.  AppwdkeB. — The  grouping  of  offences  is 
notewordiy,  and  the  presence  of  21  (perhaps  not 
origmal)  with  the  rest.  For  19,  see  on  I624,  and 
c/.  Kzek.  186.  For  20,  cf.  Ex.  2O14.  If  the  oharso- 
teristio  words  "  to  defile  Uiyeelf,"  were  taken  seriously, 
tltev  would  levolntionisB  the  still  prevailing  moral 
estunatee  of  sexual  sins.  For  the  enstom  of  toe  oero- 
monial  passing  of  diildien  through  the  fire,  ^.Lbt  821*, 
2  E.  23io,  Jer.  731*.  "ExA.  2025f.*  It  fs  qot  eeitmn 
that  thia  meant  a  horrible  death ;  it  might  ^ply 
involve  (ae  in  otlwr  countries)  a  leaping  throng 
Same*,  legaided  eitiwr  as  purificatory  or  as  an  eqoiva- 
leot  for  stuA  a  aaorifioe  aa  that  of  Qen.  22,  The 
name  Ht^eoh  tb  ocnuieoted  with  the  Heb.  word  for 
"king"  (cf.  Baal="  lord  "),  possibly  pronounced  by 
later  Jewa  wit^  the  vowels  of  the  word  "  BosheUi  ** 
(shame,  c/.  No.  3238*  1  S.  1447-Si*.  I  K.  1632*). 
Donbtleaa  Moleob  was  idrntifled  by  the  popuaoe 


with  Yahweh,  The  horror  of  the  unions  prohibited 
in  sat  is  deep-rooted  (cf.  Gen.  195).  By  "  oonfu- 
aion "  (23)  is  meant  a  disturbuioe  and  violation 
of  the  order  of  nature,  and  therefore  something 
repulsive.  The  diapter  does  not  refer  either  to 
finnioation  or  to  simple  nnobastity.  The  fonnex  ia  a 
reoogniaed  inatitation  m  tiie  OT  (e^  Qen.  38, 1 K.  2238, 
not  RVm),  but  regarded  ^  the  bettor  minds  witli 
loathing  (Hos.  1-3,  Ezek.  &).  The  latter  is  seldom 
referred  to  (in  Ex.  22i6  ami  Lev.  193o,  onohastity  is 
thought  of  as  a  sin  chiefly  against  property,  as  often 
in  ^^Wli^h  and  other  law) ;  independently  of  the 
eodes,  bowever,  moral  feeing  on  the  anbject  deflnitefy 
though  perhaps  slowly  advanoea  in  Israel,  doubtleea 
owing  in  part  to  the  intensity  of  &mily  life  and  feeling  ; 
but  it  first  finds  clear  expression  in  the  NT. 

2S-S01  EpUogoe. — Theae  sins  mean  defilement  for 
thoee  who  commit  them*  whether  Osoaanites  or 
iBiaelitea,  and  abo  for  the  land  itselt  Hence  the  land 
also  must  be  punished,  and  will  vomit  out  its  inhatu- 
tanta  as  so  much  unclean  or  noisome  food  {cf.  Euk.'  36 
6S,t  17).  26  is  parallel  to  30,  which  forms  an  impressive 
oooclusion  to  wo  whole  onaptor ;  29,  however,  where 
alone  in  tiua  chapter  an  actual  punishment  is  stated, 
is  rather  in  the  manner  of  17  and  20. 

XDL  MbeeUaneoos  OoUaetloD  of  Preeepts.  some  of 
them  obscure,  and  placed  in  a  strange  order.  The 
order,  however,  ia  easier,  if  we  may  excise,  as  later 
tnsertions,  5-8  and  20-23.  With  »  little  iooennilnr, 
theae  laws  may  be  arruiged  (as  abo  those  <a  18)  m 
groupa  of  five  and  ten  (eee  Kent,  ImuTs  Lawa  and 
Lfyal  Precedents,  p.  39),  corre^nding  to  the  arrange- 
meot  of  the  Deoalogua,  Or  laws  whion  nse  the  second 
peiBon  ginyiila.r  may  bo  different  in  their  origin  from 
those  whi<£  use  the  ptoral  {t,g.  3,  9, 1 1, 13.  and  10, 136. 
x6L  Tt  k  more  important  to  notioe  the  meaning  <d 
bounees  here.  Originally  ritual  rather  than  moral  (see 
p.  196),  it  is  now  to  be  preserved  by  morality  even  more 
than  by  ritual  acts  ;  and  the  morality  demanded  soars 
as  hid|t  in  this  ohaptor  as  anywhere  in  the  OT,  especially 
18.  But  there  is  no  sense  of  the  gradation  of  duties ; 
18  is  followed  and  19  by  30 1  A  tiireefold  attitude 
oan  be  obaerved;  leveienoe  &a  old  ptaetioes  and 
IffohiUtiooa  tA  wUch  the  reaaona  were  lost  in  a  primi- 
tive  antiquity ;  for  the  saorifiual  svetem  ;  and  fat  the 
nrophetio  ideaU  of  humanity  and  nonourable  dealing. 
A  sufficient  sanction  for  all  Uiese  is  that  they  proceed 
from  y&hweh,  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  Egypt  (36). 

1-S.  HoHneai,  Ple^,  UoUby,  Paaoe-offerlngs.— Note 
the  mention  of  the  mother  first.  On  the  Sabbath,  see 
pp.  101f..Ex.20s*.  Idols,  lit.  "things  of  nought";  only 
Mreaodin26iinPentateuoh;  eommonin  2lsaiah(c/. 
449ff.).  "  Molten,"  apeoialfy  prohibited  also  in  Ex.  34 
17  ;  not  in  Ex.  2O4.  On  consumption  of  peaoe  offer- 
ings, see  715-18,  which,  however,  only  allows  thia 
latitude  for  a  vow.  Since  peace  offeringa  alone  were 
consumed  (in  part)  by  laymen,  this  leetnotion  haa  its 
place  in  a  manual  of  holineaa  for  laymen. 

ft-lft.  Hnmanltr  and  IMghtnaaa.— Gleaning  is  to  be 
eneomagedt  both  in  field  and  vineyard.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  oomen  of  the  field  were  originally  left  so 
as  to  avoid  driving  out  the  vwetation  epint.  [See 
article  Comers  by  Barton  in  EBE,  and  Frucer,  Spirit* 
qf  the  Com  and  e/  the  Wild,  i.  23^.  Frazer  auHgeste 
that  the  original  intention  may  have  been  to  leave 
aome  at  the  com  for  the  noorishment  of  the  com  spirite, 
an  whcnn  the  etuning  of  next  year's  harvest  depended, 
who  might  starve  and  die  if  the  field  was  oompletely 
stripped.  Similarly  with  the  [regulation  of  Dt.  243i. 
— ^A.  S.  v.).  That  motive  ia  now  forgotten ;  tiie  prae- 
tioe  remauw,  and  a  neiw  mottre,  dmraotnisUo  m  the 
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oodifior  and  tiie  period,  la  found.  Knurty  in  word 
and  deed  ia  to  be  maintained,  and  sweuing  falsely  ia 
loohibited ;  it  ia  notevort^^  that  here,  uiough  not 
in  the  Deoalogae,  this  prohibition  ia  joined  to  that 
against  Btoaling  and  lying.  The  hired  man  is  to 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  eaob  day  (c/.  Dt.  24i4l, 
Jer.  2213,  Mt.  203ff..  Jaa.  64).  The  lot  of  the 
hired  aerTant  vaa  often  voiae  tiian  tiiat  of  the 
alavs  id.  the  funoua  words  in  Homer,  Od.  rv. 
6401.  The  deaf  man  is  not  to  be  curaed,  because  he 
oould  not  hear  the  curse  uid  defend  himself ;  and  the 
inabilities  of  deaf  and  blind  put  them  under  tho  special 
protection  of  Yahweh,  There  ia  to  be  no  partiality ; 
to  "  leepect  the  person  "  is  literally  tolift  up  the  face 
of  the  suppliant  Dowing  before  you.  This  might  per- 
haps be  d<me,  in  the  ease  of  the  poor,  out  of  spite  or 
leur  of  a  jpowerfal  adTWsaiy ;  but  Uiere  ia  no  instanoe 
in  the  or  of  what  must  have  been  in  any  ease  a  rare 
temptation.  Gossip,  even,  is  forbidden  {ef.  Ex.  20'i6), 
and  "  standing  gainst  the  blood  "  of  a  neighbour, 
i.e.  endangering  his  life  by  slanderous  aoousation.  In- 
stead of  leaving  him  to  nia  own  sin  or  its  punishment 
yon  must  warn  him,  so  as  not  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
sin  on  his  aooonnt.  Bnt  there  must  be  no  ill-will  to 
him ;  Ids  interests  must  be  to  yon  as  your  own.  This 
command  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  holiness 
oould  transcend  the  purely  rituaL  The  nearest  parallel 
is  Rom.  12iff.,  where  "  service  "  (a  riti^  word)  is  ex- 
pounded in  a  series  of  precepts  which  hardly  surpass 
this  ritual  of  true  neighbourliness.  The  "  neighbour." 
how0T«r,  is  only  a  Kinsman  or  fellow-oountrymui. 
Contrast  Ik.  IO29,  but  ef.  33I  and  Ex.  2221. 

lA-25.  Hi^ett  In  Fann  lite  and  betwem  tb»  Sexaa. 
' — Hybrids  are  forbiddoi ;  a  rule  which,  with  its  curious 
extensions,  is  fonnd  in  Dt.  229I ;  but  contrast  2  8. 1329, 
1  K.  IO25,  Ezek.  27i4 ;  muka  were  huhly  valued  in 
Palestinei  Perhaps  some  magical  heathen  praotioe  is 
the  real  object  of  the  prohibition.  [Klixturcs  of  wool 
and  ootton  played  a  part  in  magic,  and  that  probably 
accounts  for  the  prohibition  of  "two  kinds  of  stuff," 
which  is  explained  in  Dt.  22i  t  as  "  wool  and  linen 
together."  In  Dt.  22io  the  prohibition  of  hybrids 
is  absent,  and  in  its  place  ploughing  with  ox  and  ass 
together  is  forbidden. — A.  0.  P.]  The  punishment  of 
the  seduction  of  a  betrothed  slave  (20-22)  should  follow 
2O12.  In  19,  no  penalties  are  stated.  The  woman  is 
not  to  be  put  to  death,  as  her  master  wtrald  lose  hear. 
With  the  neoessaiy  gnilt  offering  (613),  no  extra  fiUfth 
is  here  mentioned.  Newly-planted  trees  are  not  to  be 
pluoked  for  three  years,  {wesibly  because  the  first- 
fniits  must  in  any  oaiie  be  given  to  Yahweh,  and  theee 
are  not  good  «iough  for  such  a  gift.  Tho  "  ciroum- 
oision  "  of  a  tree  is  ita  oeremonial  stripjong.  Kot 
till  the  fifth  year  can  it  be  aaiely  used  for  food. 
[The  point  is  perhaps  that  during  the  first  three  years 
it  is  taboo  and  must  be  left  alone ;  it  may  origuially 
have  been  left  for  the  fiold-spirits.  Notice  that  animal 
firstlings  were  also  not  used  tilt  they  were  three  years 
old.  The  Arabs  propitiate  the  jinn  with  blood  when  a 
pieoe  of  land  is  ploughed  for  the  first  time. — A.  8.  P.] 

25-S2.  Hwedaneoni  Praoi^  all  found  elsewhere, 
except  the  laak  Host  of  tlie  forbidden  actions  have 
some  manoal  significance,  e.g.  outtin{|  the  hair  in  a 
special  Cauiion,  or  maiming  oneeelf  (originally,  to  delude 
the  dfuigerous  spirits  of  tiie  dead  while  they  are  still 
near,  at  or  after  a  funeral,  or  periiape  as  a  reepeotful 
offering  to  them,  see  p.  110).  29  prociably  refers  to  the 
licentious  oulta  of  nature  and  othes  pagan  deities.  For 
31,  cf.  I  8.  288ff.,  Dt  I811,  Is.  819.  Note  thatwizaids 
defile  those  who  visit  them,  as  IniDging  them  into 
otmtMt  witii  an  alien  deity  ot  power. 


\3n,  A  sinubr  piacUoe  is  attested  for  tiie  Axaba 
HerodotuB,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Jer.  936*  2523.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  hair  was  offered  in  sacrifioe;  the 
praotioe  would  then  be  an  instanoe  of  tho  widespread 
custom  of  making  hair^ifferings  (Nn.  613-31*). — 
28.  print  any  marks :  this  tattooiag  was  probably  a 
religious  usage;  the  name  of  a  deity  (Is.  Us*),  or  it 
mi^t  be  the  ohn  totem  or  other  tnbal  mark,  being 
tatooed  on  the  person  in  sign  that  the  bearer  was  oonse- 
crated  to  that  deity  or  belonged  to  that  clan. — A.  B.  P-l 

88-^  Final  Rulaa  tit  Hmnan^  and  JmHee.— Beai- 
dent  aliens  are  to  be  raepeoted  ;  fraud  is  to  be  banished. 
For  the  "  stranf^r,"  cf.  17sf.  *.  Straightforward  dealing 
is  here  placed  in  a  position  of  special  importanca  It 
is  uniformly  emphasized  by  the  prophets  (Am.  524, 
Hi.  6s,  Ezek  iSgS.).  In  early  stages  of  sodety,  un- 
tested and  unstandardised  weights  and  tnqasurea  make 
dishonesty  easy.  The  weighu  unearthed  in  the  so^ 
of  Palestme  (cfl.  at  Qezer)  make  no  pretence  to  oxacv* 
ness.  The  isolated  fragment  in  Nu.  1037-41*  (provimon 
of  fringes  on  garmenta)  seems  to  belong  in  style  and 
matter,  to  H,  and  would  beat  be  insertcu  after  I931. 

XX.  A  second  list  of  tJie  crimes  catalogued  in  18, 
together  with  the  penoHaes  for  them,  and  a  final 
appeal.  The  speoid  interest  tiie  chapter  lies  in  the 
variations  of  penalty  assigned;  but  the  real "  sanction  ** 
of  such  prohioitions  as  these  lies  in  the  popular  honor 
with  which  they  were  rt^rded  rather  than  in  their 
public  punishment,  A  distinction  is  also  to  be  made 
between  penaltiea  inflicted  hy  man — stoniog,  potting 
to  death,  and  by  Yahwdb—**  catting  off."  Tbepurposa 
uid  result  of  both  wrae  to  preserve  the  holmeoB  of 
the  people,  i.e.  to  preserve  it,  and  its  God,  from  the 
contamination  which  inevitably  followed  certain 
actions,  and  which,  once  it  had  taken  pUoe,  oould 
be  removed  only  by  the  "  excision  "  of  ute  offonduig 
member  of  tiie  community. 

1-9.  WonUp  <rf  MolMh,  ate.— Offering  ohDdren 
to  Holeoh  (see  I821*)  is  to  he  punidied  hy  stoning; 
such  a  death  emphasizes  the  repudiation  by  the  whole 
community  and  involves  everyone  in  the  act,  always 
serious,  of  killing  a  fellow-tnbesman  {cf.  Jos.  Tzj). 
Yahweh  Himself  will  see  that  the  sinner  does  not 
survive  his  crime  even  if  he  is  not  publicly  punished ; 
his  whole  family  will  be  destroyed.  Cursing  parents 
is  also  a  capital  crime  ;  in  such  a  case,  tho  deaa  man's 
blood  does  not  "  cry  from  the  earth  " ;  it  is  on  his 
own  head,  i.e.  its  power  to  hurt  comes  to  an  end  with 
his  life  (cf.  1  K.  231-33,  44,  and  contrast  Mt.  2735). 

10-21.  PHialtlflB  tor  Sexual  Slot— generally  death, 
the  manner  being  unspecified.  Adnltery,  incest, 
sodomy  head  the  list ;  the  special  case  of  14  (contrast 
Am.  27)  is  followed  by  tlie  bumi^E  of  all  three  persons 
(cf,  2I9].  Special  enormity  (Bvm)  requires  apeoiat 
penalty.  Bestiality,  and  other  oases  of  inoest,  and 
neglect  of  the  regulation  of  prohibited  periods,  are  dl 
to  be  punished  death.  Union  with  an  aunt,  either 
on  the  mother's  or  Other's  side,  is  regarded  lees  harshly, 
with  a  threat  of  Divine  vengeance  rather  than  *a 
penalty ;  for  union  with  the  wife  of  an  uncle  or  brother 
no  action  ia  enjoined,  hot  ohildlessnees  is  foretold. 

28-20.  Tha  final  Appeal,  emphasiziiig  the  motive  ot 
separation  from  the  customs  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, complementary  to  that  of  fear  of  defilement 
(I830).  Befosal  to  make  the  due  distinction  between 
olesA  and  unclean — here  singled  out  as  typical  of  full 
observance — entails  expulsion  by,  as  well  as  from,  the' 
land  and  rouses  abhorrence  (a  strong  and  semi-physioal 
loathing)  in  Yahweh  HinuelL  Holiness  in  lunel's 
oonduot  is  neoessaiy  as  oorresponding  to  Inaal*a  own 
holiness  or  poidtion  of  separatipii  unong  tJte  nations 
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27.  This  warning  against  witohoraft  should  properiy 
fcd]ow6(cy.  1931). 

XXL.  XXn.  BaKoUfloiu  tor  Priesto  and  lor  Hatters 
tB  wUeh  Priests  are  tfwiaSts  ResponsIUe. — The 
ohM>tote  offer  distinot  pomte  of  oompaiison  with  P( 
ana  abo  with  Ezek.,  whiob  will  be  noticed  below.  All 
point  to  tlie  saperiority,  in  point  of  time,  of  H  to  P ;  the 
relation  to  Ecekiel  is  dnbioiis  (see  Introd.).  They  are 
beat  explained  as  ruing,  like  Ezekid's  pronsions,  in  a 
■tate  of  b^nsition.  when  aeveral  minds,  poeeeesed  bv 
the  same  leading  ideas,  and  probably  in  oral  thoogh 
not  written  oommunioation  with  each  other,  were 
yorkipg  indepeadmtly  towards  what  later  became  P. 

XXL  Priasts,  their  Monniiiig,  Harriage,  Oomeeratlon 
and  InabUtteft. — ^The  speolal  EoUneBa  of  piieata  follows 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  in  apeually  oloee  contact 
■with  Yahweh.  Holiness  was  at  <Hioe  n^ative — what 
was  sale  elsewhere  would  be  dauj^rous  m  such  oloee 
proximity  to  Yahweh ;  and  poeitive — a  speoial  state 
of  fitness  was  something  iooonvenient  for  ordinary 
l^men,  though  it  might  be  oonferred  npon  them 
(Eoek  44i9).  BitnaJ  taboos  suiround  priests  and 
km^  (who  regnlaiiy  perform  priestly  fimctione)  in 
ethnic  religions.  For  the  later  law  of  ooaseorati<m,  see 
9L  The  distinoticu  between  [niesta  and  Levites  is  not 
here  meotaoned,  nor  are  Levi  tee  referred  to  in  H.  aam 
in  SSszfi.  Etokiol  also  speaks  of  the  jffieeta  and 
Levites  as  if  they  were  ^onymoos.  while  he  emphasizes 
the  distiDOlaon  (absent  from  H)  between  the  coontiy 
and  the  JenMalem  (or  Zadoldte)  priesthood  (44io,  15). 
In  P,  the  Levi  tee  are  the  subonUnate  olergy  (No.  izQ., 
etc.). 

1-9.  ReatrletkntR  for  the  Priests.— To  approach  a 
oorpae  waa  to  suffer  defilement  (c/.  No.  62*  Id*,  Tob. 
Ssff.,  EooloB.  3425) ;  this  is,  tiierefore,  forbidden  to  the 
priaif^  raoept  in  tite  case  <^  the  naarest  lelations ; 
Eadiel  (4426)  i»e8cribes  a  period  of  seren  days' 
oleansiiig  even  in  this  latter  case.  The  mourning  is 
looked  upon  as  something  needed  by  the  dead  or  due 
to  their  memory ;  a  married  sister  would  ordinarily 
be  moTUned  by  her  hoeband — this  is  probably  the 
meaning  of  the  original  text  of  4  ;  if  bis  sister  were  a 
widow,  the  priest  might  act  in  i^aoe  of  her  husband. 
Similar  reatnotions  are  common  elsewhere  for  jnieefes, 
ss  aJeo  are  the  prohibitions  <rf  the  outward  signs  of 
mooming.  A  aoand&I  or  i^fanation'  in  the  prieet'a 
boDsehokl  defiles  the  priest  himself ;  hence  he  must 
not  many  a  prostitute  or  a  divorcee,  A  striking  ooq- 
traat  is  to  be  found  in  the  laxnees  of  Hindu  law  with 
regud  to  the  morality  of  prieeta.  If  a  priest's  daughter 
contaminates  her  fathers  household  by  prostituting 
herself,  she  is  to  be  bomt ;  the  most  emphatic  warning 
poenbte  against  temple  harlotry  (cf.  peiulty  in  CH  for 
votary  who  keeps  or  enters  a  tavern).  These  taboos 
are  mr  less  emrorrassing  than  those  which  suirounded 
the  Flamena  at  Rome,  the  King  Aichons  in  Athens,  or 
Bantu  chiefs  at  the  present  time. 

10-lS.  Restrietloitt  tot  tha  High  Priest— The  title 
ooonn  fane  for  the  first  time  in  the  Law  ;  the  phiaae 
naed  ia  literally  "  the  |»ieBt  who  is  ohi^  among  his 
brothers."  It  is,  however,  im^ed  in  P  in  16  {cf.  also 
the  references  to  Aaron  (81 ).  Ezekiel  does  not  mention 
it.  but  he  too  seems  to  imply  it  in  45  ig,  as  do  the  earlier 
narratives  of.  e-g.  m,  1  S.  Iff.),  Zadok  (1  K.  l26fi.). 
Atoaziah  (Am.  7ioff.),  and  HiUdah  (2  K.  Zi^S.).  Be- 
km  the  Exile,  the  ohief  priest  would  naturally  be  a 
royal  eccleeiastioal  ofiiciar;  afterwards  he  tended  to 
take  the  plaoe  of  the  king  in  the  oommunit^  (Eoolus.  GO 
and  1  llac).  In  view  m  his  special  functions,  which, 
howevw,  are  nowbeie  stated  in  H,  all  moumii^  rites 
•KB  lorbidden  him ;  he  is  to  wmd  aXi  risk  of  pwntion 


by  taking  Dp  his  dwelling  in  the  saorod  preoinots. 
The  special  restriction  for  his  marriage  (a  widow  is 
not  to  be  married),  Ezekiel  extends  to  all  priests 
(Ezek.  4422).  The  mediieval  law  of  priestly  o^ibaoy 
was  founded  on  the  quite  non-Hebrew  idea  of  the 
"  worldlinoes  "  of  marriage ;  here,  «  pore  marriage 
leaves  "  holiness  "  untouched. 

16-  ^  Ust  of  BodUy  Defects  which  pierent  &  priest 
from  actually  joining  in  the  prieetly  rites,  thoogh  he  is 
still  supported  by  the  dues.  The  presence  01  a  de- 
formed or  mutilated  priest  at  the  altar  would  destroy 
the  holiness  with  which  Yahweh  has  dowered  it. 
Blenush  in  a  priest,  as  in  a  victim,  may  have  been 
regarded  originally  as  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  a 
demon ;  bat  the  ffistheUo  repulsion  is  very  deep- 
seated.  Bitual  mutilations  were  allowed  and  encour- 
aged in  other  cults ;  ef.  especially  the  worship  of  the 
Fni^(tian  Cybele  (Frazer's  Adonu,  Attis,  Osiris). 

XXu.  1-8.  Farther  Restrictions  as  to  the  priests'  use  of 
holy  things,  i.e.  objects  sacrifioed  or  vowed.  Temporary 
unoleannees,  toaohmg  a  oorpee  (Nu.  62*)  or  an  unclean 
object,  as  distinot  from  bodily  oefeots,  prevents  jjtimia 
from  eating  theee  thin^  while  it  lasts.  This  rule 
applies  to  lfn>roey,  whioh  ia  also  (14)  temporary. 
Animals  which  have  died  naturally  or  been  killed  by 
other  animals  are  not  to  be  eaten  at  all  by  the  priests 
(cf.  on  17i5,  also  734).  The  rule  is  found  use  in 
Ezek.  4431. 

9-16w  RalM  tor  MmW  VunOlet,  tto^-A  priest's 
slave  is  a  member  of  his  family,  and  may  eat  of  the 
duee ;  a  hired  anrant  or  a  guest  is  not.  Nor  is  a 
married  daughter,  unless  she  returns,  a  ohildlees  widow, 
to  hor  Other's  house.  Infringement  by  a  layman  of 
the  rules  for  holv  things  means  a  eailt  offering  (615), 
i.e.  restoration  of  an  equally  valuable  object  imus  one- 
fifth. 

17-  r2S.  OoodtttoBi  to  be  Satlsfled  by  the  ViotlDU  in  the 
ease  d  certain  saorifioes.  This  set  of  rules  is  given  to 
"  Aaron  and  his  sons  "  as  containing  guidaoee  for  the 

examination  of  the  animals.  For  vows  and 
offerings  (1-3)  the  victim  ia  to  be  a  male, 
withoat  blemi^  In  the  case  of  a  peace  offering, 
which  is  to  accomplish  a  vow  or  freewill  offering  (un- 
mentioned  in  3).  the  sex  of  the  tuiimal  is  not  mentioned, 
but  oratain  blemiahes  are  specified.  Malformations 
are  allowed  in  the  ease  of  freewill  offerings,  but  not  of 
vows,  whioh  are  of  the  natnre  of  a  debt  Castration 
renders  an  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice,  even  if  ihe  opera- 
tion had  been  performed  before  it  came  into  Hebrew 
hands;  itisadeBteuoti(Hi(R'7"oomiption")of  itstnie 
nature. 

86-^  CmOaSlat  Hole*  lu  SMrific^  not  specdally 
directed  to  Aaron,  as  thmr  ooncem  all  peraons  intending 
to  saorifioe.  A  calf  or  Iamb  or  kid  offered  (as  first- 
bom)  is  to  be  kept  till  the  eighth  day  (cf,  tho  role  of 
oircumcision,  12).  The  law  is  an  anoiwit  one;  cf. 
Ex.  2229L  (Book  of  the  Covenant),  where  it  is  joined 
with  the  law  of  the  offering  <A  the  first-born  which 
underlies  the  jffaotioe  of  oironmoision.  For  the  pro- 
hiUtion  of  tiie  sacrifice  of  oow  and  oalf  on  the  same 
day,  cf.  Ex.  23i9 ;  periiaps  in  certain  forbidden  rites 
the  oalf  was  treated  as  the  kid  evidently  was.  Or  the 
motive  may  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Dt.  226. 
Thank  offerings,  like  peace  offerings,  are  to  be  offered 
with  a  view  to  acceptance,  i.e.  with  the  observance  of 
all  the  rules.  Nothing  most  be  left  over  to  the  next 
day  ;  ef.  7is,  and,  for  the  Passover,  Ex.  12io  ;  oon traat 
Lev.  7i6  and  196  ;  also  (a  more  general  rule)  Ex.  23i8. 
The  final  exhortation  to  this  section  is  brief,  but  it 
lays  its  emphasis,  now  fMnihar,  on  the  holiness  of  the 
whole  peojae,  and  its  connexion  with  Uiat  of  Y^weh. 
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XXm.  The  Saond  Calendar  (pp.  103-lOQ).— The 
chapter,  though  mu^ng  as  one  vhole,  haa  been  oooaider* 
abljr  ezpasded  by  a  later  priestly  writer.  The  original 
■MtioDB  apparently  referred  to  the  thiee  great  feaste  : 
(pa8BoveraDd)uiiluTQaed  bread  weeks" 
ingathering  (39ff.).  That  the  chapter  is  not  a  unity 
is  ahown  by  the  new  oommeDoement  in  9,  the  n^tition 
of  199  in  32,  the  reference  to  I630  in  26S.,  and  the 
parallel  sections  in  ssS.  and  39S.  The  festivaJs  now 
belong  to  the  whole  oonuaunity  (not  to  a  &mily  or 
village,  1  S.  I65) ;  H  emphasizes  tiieir  connexion  with 
agrioultuie  (10,  42);  to  P  their  three  obaraoteristioa 
are  lest^  aawmUage  at  the  saootuaxy,  mi.  tiie  set 
■aorifloeL 

1-S.  The  Sabbath,  which  is  to  be  kei>t  holy,  i.e. 
unprobned  bv  any  kind  of  work  for  individual  profit, 
and  mariied  oy  a  religious  gathering,  apparently  at  a 
synagogae.  llie  term  "  set  frost "  (BV)  means  "  an 
assembly."  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  name  for 
the  shrme,  "  the  tent  of  meeting."  The  older  name 
for  these  feasts  waa  hag,  proper^  a  pilgrimage ;  this 
term,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the  Sabbath. 

4-8  (P).  The  Passover  (pp.  102f.),  whioh  was  regu- 
larly followed  by  a  week  when  no  leaven  was  to  be  eaten 
(c/.  Pt.  16i-«,  Ex.  121-14).  The  Erat  month  (see  on 
16)  IGaan  (Haieh-Apiil).  The  Passover  oommenoes, 
like  all  Jeviah  feaata,  at  eveoine^  or,  in  the  Heb.  phrase, 
"  between  the  two  evenings,"  ue.  between  sunset  and 
6axk :  for  the  saorifloe,  see  Nu.  3817--25. 

9-14  (H).  The  Fesflval  of  Unleavened  Bread  or 
Masmth  (see  pp.  102f.). — The  "  wave  aheaf  "  is  to  be  cut 
on  the  fint  day  of  the  we^  apparenilv  after  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  pasBOver  week,  he.  on  the  16th  of  the  month 
(bat  DO  date  is  actually  givMi).  For  the  Ith  ephah 
(about  ^  quarto),  cf.  214.  Wine  has  not  hiuierto  been 
mentioned  in  H :  m  F  only  in  Ex.  294a  No  part  of 
the  new  orop  ia  to  be  uaed  tiU  the  ofEering  to  Yahweh 
has  been  made. 

16-83.  The  Harvest  Festival,  or  "  Weeks,"  i.e.  of 
the  completion  of  the  com  harvest  (p.  103,  Nu.  2826- 
31).  In  a  country  so  varied  topc^mphically  as  Pales- 
tine, there  may  be  two  months'  dufeieaoe  between  the 
harvest  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  high  lands.  The 
fixing  of  a  definito  date  would  follow  tw  oentralisaUoa 
of  the  festival.  The  loaves  waved  at  this  festival  are 
the  same  in  size  as  at  Mazzoth,  but  two  instead  of  one, 
and  they  are  leavened.  There  is  no  need  of  haste,  as 
when  the  sheaf  of  the  fiist-fniite  had  to  be  presented 
without  any  delay  seven  wedu  befoia  Instead  of  one 
Iamb,  as  at  the  earlier  feetival,  two  lambs  and  one 
goat :  all  belong  to  the  priest,   For  23,  see  IO9*. 

28-96.  The  FMttval  of  Truupets  (p.  104).  which  appears 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  early  Hebrew  year  (see  on  1 6) 
began  on  what  is  now  the  seventh  month ;  neooe  this 
is  a  New  Year's  festival,  and  it  is  useful  also  in  mnrUng 
the  month  in  whioh  fdl  both  the  Day  of  Atonraient 
and  "  Tents."  It  was  on  the  Ist  day  of  the  7th  nxKith 
that  Ezra  publicly  read  the  liaw  (Neh.  82). 

26-82.  ftkb  Day  of  Atimemeat  (P).— No  details  are 
here  given:  a  knowledge  of  16  is  implied.  The 
humiliation  of  the  day's  servioes  is  alone  mentioned. 
If  the  ritual  of  the  "  Dav  "  is  later  than  444  &a  (see 
on  16)  this  section  must  be  a  still  later  addition. 

88-44.  The  Festival  of  "Tents  (pp.  102f.)."— This 
the  final  harvest  home  (fruit  and  vmtage).  It  would 
naturally  bo,  as  elsewhero,  of  a  joyooa  ohaiaoter.  The 
Hebrew  oountryaide,  indeed,  had  tumed  the  vintage  into 
an  oigauiaed  picnic  and  camped  out  for  a  week ;  the 
oelebretions  are  referred  to  in  Jg.  21 19.  1  K.  82,  I232 
(Jeroboam  Amd  the  odebration  in  N.  Israd,  not  nn- 
natan%,  a  mmth  later)  and  Eiek.  iSzs,  Ear.  84*  eto. 


It  is  definitely  oidained  in  Dt,  16x3t  Hera  two 
descriptions  of  the  festival  are  given,  broken  by  37!, 
which  is  properly  the  eondnston  ci  tiie  whole  seot^m. 
39-43  is  probably  the  earlier ;  no  sacrifices  are  moo- 
tioned,  but  the  obaraeter  of  a  solemn  oommerootation 
of  the  wilderness  years  is  given  to  the  joyona  WBek* 
as  the  Church  oouneoted  pagan  winter  and  epring 
festivala  with  the  Incarnation  and  BesurrooticKk  33-36 
prescribe  sacrifices,  though  in  quite  general  temw, 
and  a  universal  cemation  of  votk.  This  holduig  of 
the  feast  in  the  more  religions  post-exilic  ^^t  is 
described  in  Neh.  813-18  (when  "  t£e  second  day  "  (13) 
is  ptobaUy  a  mistake),  and  greatly  enlaigednniviBfaHia 
axe  detailed  in  No.  2912-38.  Fw  the  eelenimtioa  in 
NT  times,  cf.  Jn.  714,37. 

XXIV.  Four  Additional  Ordbunoes. 

1-4.  The  Holy  Lamp  (P).— 2!  is  partially  identioal 
with  Ex.  2720* — a  section  which  may  not  be  in  ita 
right  place.  The  oandleetiok  with  seven  lights  {ef. 
"lamps,"  4)  is  rejneeeated  oa  the  Arch  df  Titos; 
1  K.  749  mentitnifl  ten  oasdlestidu ;  at  probably 
repreaento  the  earlier  custom  of  one  lamp  {ef.  1  S.  33). 

6-e.  The  Shewbread  (P).— First  mentioned  in  1  S.  21 
1-7  (dT.  Mk.  225B.),  also  1  K.  746  {of.  Ex.  2530*,  Nu.  4 
7).  Putting  food  before  the  goda  (as  diat^ot  from 
offerings)  is  a  not  infrequent  c&nunt  in  pagan  ritea: 
cf.  the  Roman  "  leotiatwnia  " ;  twelve  cakes  of  bread 
are  offered  in  a  BabykMiian  ritual  (e/.  Is.  65ii,  Jer.  7x8). 
Each  of  the  twelve  oakes  is  to  be  one-fifth  <^  an  ephah 
{cf.  23i7).  By  the  later  regulation  the  bread  was  to 
be  unleavened  (leaven  coming  to  be  looked  00  as 
a  symbol  of  oorruption,  cf.  24,  69,  7i2,  eto.) ;  the 
incense  ^aoed  by  the  bmad  (7)  is  then  hamt  on  the 
altar.  The  bread  is  offered  on  the  Sabbath  aucl  theo 
eat^  hy  the  priosta. 

10-1^28.  The  punishment  for  Uae^wnwooaneotod, 
aa  in  IO1-7  and  Sabbath  breaking,  with  an  aotoal 
example.  Language  and  literary  manner  suggeofc  that 
the  section  is  later  than  H,  as  also  the  new  Mginniiu 
in  15  and  the  poeitiMi  of  23.  The  guilty  man,  the  oS- 
spring  of  a  mixed  marriage  (forbidden  in  Dt.  73,  Sx.  31 16), 
is  a  proselyte  or '*  stiai^  "  (16V  "The  Nanw" 
the  name  of  Yahweh)  doea  not  ooour  alaewhera  ia  OT, 
though  frequent  in  laW  Jewish  writiafk  The  man  {■ 
to  be  brought "  outside  the  oamp  "  aa  being  anbdy  and 
polluting  the  community.  TIm  sin  is  more  tlkaa  tiw 
careless  mvooation  of  the  Name  in  a  moment  of  paspion 
(Ex.  2O7),  The  "  stranger  "  renounces  his  allegianoe 
to  Yahweh  altogethw  (c/.  Job  In,  when  the  word  ii 
different  though  the  wiAfi^mg  is  probacy  the  same). 
For  the  laying  on  of  hands,  see  on  I4 :  the  ganaar, 
the  saorifioial  victim,  purges  the  whole  community  by 
his  death.  For  the  stonmg,  ef.  Dt.  177.  The  irtMb 
ceremony  is  purgative,  not  juoioiaL 

17-22.  The  "  Lex  TaUonis  "  {cf.  Ex.  2I23,  Mt.  838). 
An  early  and  simple  form  of  the  asseesmMit  and  ao- 
ministration  of  jadicial  penaltiee.  For  17,  cf.  G«n.  ft} : 
in  Ex.  2120,  the  principle  is  not  yetaUowed  full  soope. 
Another  early  svstem  was  that  of  &ies  (aaeeesed  in  a 
sort  of  tariff)  for  crimes  {ef.  Anglo-Suon  law  and 
Code  of  Hammurabi;  ef  abo  Ex.  21i8>.  A  middb 
oourse  is  taken  in  the  "  guilt  offering  "  when  an  exba 
one-fifth  is  to  be  lestoied ;  but  this  ts,  of  course,  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  bodily  injuriea  oootempkied 
here.  For  22,  qf.  16  and  1034^  The  whole  eode  is 
ma^edW^  stnuiger  in  hamaaitaiiui  than  fai  jwtioial 
ref c«m  (out  note  the  aignifioant  distinetkn  in  2S46), 

XXV.  The  Tear  of  Sabbath  and  ot  JnbUa. 

1-7.  The  Tear  of  Sabbath  (H).— This  is  an  anoieitt 
Hebrew  institution  (p.  102) ;  ^.  S3io*,  when  the 
law  of  a  fallow  every  seventh  year  is  sekside  byaidBvith 
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ttife  of  tte  nst  OTwy  seranth  day.  &i  Ex.,  howOTer. 
ft«Hi  fiom  tbb  mfemiM,  then  la  no  snggcaticm  tliat  (lie 
Skbboth  TOu  18  to  be  the  Bune  for  the  Thole  ooontry, 
im  ie  uitB  ftotoally  stated  bore.  Only  that  which 
growa  op  without  human  labour  is  to  be  eaten.  "  Vd- 
dressed  **  (5)  is  hteraUy  "  Nacirito-Uke  '*  (the  "  hair  " 
being  allowed  to  grow) ;  cf.  I933.  In  the  seveath  year 
Hebrew  elavea  were  to  be  released  and  debte  lemitted 
(Bx.  213,  Dt,  16i,i3,  Jer.  348-i6).  The  origm  of 
ttie  law  was  poeeibl^  an  agrioultural  oiutom  with 
bamaaitariaa  and  rolwotiB  motiTes  BnperveDing. 

S-88.  The  Tear  of  JoMIb.— This  law  oontainB  two 
lu^  jnovisionB,  the  return  of  eatates  to  their  oneinal 
owtms,  and  the  libentioQ  of  Hebrew  slavee,  beta  in 
the  fiftieth  year.  It  abo  oontainB  a  section  which 
lefere  to  the  sabbatioal  year  (17-24)  and  a  law  against 
U»  exjdi^tion  of  poor  laraelites  (33-38).  Of  these 
the  eeoond  at  least  (as  periiaps  the  nnt)  belongs  to  H. 
With  the  law  of  Jubile  the  ease  is  diffetent  (see  p.  102). 
A  "  right  of  ledemptioa  "  certainly  did  exist  {cf.  Ro.  3 
and  Jer.  32?,  and  the  refetenoe  to  the  "  year  of  hberty," 
titxA.  4617) ;  but  where  we  should  haTO  expeotea  a 
mferenoe  to  thia  Uw  had  it  been  known  (Is.  Ge.  ML  85, 
Nah.  Ati,  IO31 :  ef-  Chapman,  /mnxl.  to  Pent.,  ^  120} 
thereisasignifloanfcaileBoe.  IttoeaaieBttotiiKinBtaoa 
the  appeanmoe  of  the  law  it  we  suppose  the  idea  of  the 
Jubile  to  have  arisen  after  the  downfall  of  the  Jodnan 
kingdom,  when  the  evils  of  the  "latifnndia"  oould  be 
attwAed  by  iMjialatota  who  oould  woi^,  as  it  were,  in 
vaetuK  As  an  ideal,  however,  it  deserves  huh  pnuae, 
■ad  It  innis  tbe  most  eiqdKtit  statement  of  the  two 
deep-rooted  Hebrew  oonvwtionB,  alike  sooial  and  re- 
tipoos,  that  the  unlimited  growth  oi  estates  was 
oontimiy  to  the  will  of  Yahweh,  the  real  and  sole 
owner  ot  the  land  (see  especially  33),  and  that  Hebrews 
most  always  be  treated  by  Hebrewa  in  the  last  resort 
as  biotfaera.  The  section  eontains  many  nuuka  ol  Uie 
fecial  htngoage  of  H,  tlunigh  it  has  appaientfy  bem 
worked  over  later. 

8-18.  Hm  ProeUanatton  ot  the  Tsar  <tf  Relsua.— 
Tbe  analofTf  betwem  Jtibile  and  Pentecost  is  clear. 

Jubile  "  tt  probably  derived  froM  a  word  meaning 
"  ram  "  (ram'a  bom  trumpet).  On  the  seventh  month 
ae  the  beginning  of  the  year,  cf.  I61  According  to  this 
law,  there  can  oe  no  permanent  alienation  or  sale  of 
property  (cf.  1  K.  21i-z6),  but  only  a  lease,  with  its 
price  ngnMed  aooording  to  tlis  distsnoe  of  tbe  Jubile 
year. 

19-22.  A  practical  difficulty  oonneoted  with  the 
seveDfth  year  of  fallow  (</.  6).  It  seenu  to  be  hare 
Basomed  that  the  year  be^iins  in  spring  ^as  aooording 
to  the  later  reokotung),  hence  there  is  neither  harvest 
nor  sowing ;  thus  in  the  next  year  also  there  will  ha 
no  harvest  and  nothing  to  eat  till  the  harvest  of  the 
jaar  after.  It  is  ttid  uiat  in  modem  F^eetine  when 
a  field  lies  fallow  there  is  no  sowing  till  after  three 
seaoona'  ploQ^ung.  This  difficulty,  tiowever,  is  not 
im^ied  in  Ex.  23ioL    For  the  aentunent,  cf.  Ex.  16x3. 

28-28.  RedsmptioB  at  the  JabUe.  — If  possible, 
atienated  land  is  to  be  redeemed  before  the  Jubile,  if 
noeesoary  by  the  help  of  a  relative.  Jn  eaoh  oaae,  the 
Kioe  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  interval  before  the 
fiftieth  year,  when  we  land  will  "  go  out,"  i.e.  revert 
to  its  original  owner  automatically. 

89-M.  Urban  Properly.-^ An  exoeption  is  made  m 
this  oase  :  if  not  lepurohased  within  a  year  the  trans- 
ferenee  is  absolute.  The  general  idea  of  redemption  ' ' 
goes  back  to  the  period  when  Hebrew  life  was  almost 
entirely  agrioultural  «id  rural,  and  wdOled  cities  mostly 
OaDaanitew  LevitRial  prpperty,  however,  does  not 
oomsmidertbli  exoeption;  33  «lionld  ^bably  read. 


"  If  a  Levibe  does  not  redeem  Us  moperty  before  the 
jubile,  it  shaD  revert  to  him  then. 

8S-88.  G«Dmil^.~A  broad  oommand  to  prevent 
anything  approaohing  paupiwiim,  oharaoteriBtao  of  H. 
The  same  rule  ia  obeyed  by  the  diffemt  oastes  in 
India  and  makes  a  poor-law  unneoeesaiy.  Usury  does 
not  simply  meao  . "  unwairantably  high  interest."  In 
a  community  of  email  holders,  to  aak  a  return  tor  a 
loan  would  be  to  take  an  nnnd^boui^  advantage 
another's  need  (p.  112). 

88-M.  An  extension  of  Bx.  2l3*  Dt  I612*,  frun  the 
master's  point  of  view,  subetitating  for  slavery  [voper 
a  mild  kind  of  serfdom,  but  for  the  seventh  jfear  the 
fiftieth.  To  foieign  slaves,  however,  the  law  is  not  to 
apply  (0/.  Dt  I65,  2820).  Of.  Johns,  0.  H.  W.,  Beia- 
tKMa  befweea  LatM  of  BiAyimia  and  Lawe  oj  Hebrewa, 
ppk  4Iff.   On  slaTMy  in  InBel  see  p.  110. 

47-68.  BedMBfOon  ol  Heinn  Irom  AtaH— The 
right  of  redemption  ia  to  hold  in  the  oase  of  a  Hebrew 
who  has  sold  himself  to  a  residmit  alien.  His  eervioee 
are  regarded  as  leased  till  the  fiftieth  ymir,  and  the  prioe 
to  be  paid  for  his  freedom  by  a  relatave  will  vary  with 
tbe  number  of  years  to  nin.  He  Is  to  be  treated  like 
a  wage  earner.  Jost  as  Tahweb  alone  ii  tbe  omier 
of  the  land,  so  Israelites  can  be  slaves  of  Him  alone. 

XXVI.  final  MioftattsBT-The  bulk  of  this  chapter 
(3-43)  forms  a  noble  and  im^^esstve  oonolnsion  to  the 
foregoing  oode.  Few  passages  in  the  Bible  reach  a 
higher  fevel  of  impoeeionea  riietorio.  In  form  and 
position  it  is  most  naturally  oompaied  with  the  similar 
ocHMdusion  to  the  Deuterooomio  oode  (Dt  28),  vhers. 
as  hwe,  the  bleaaings  of  obedienoe  {oeoede  um  mntdt 
more  detailed  onrses  prononnoed  on  diaobedlmoe. 
Dt  has  no  reference  to  repentenoe  and  restoratioa 
(Lev.  2640-44).  hx  language  and  thought  the  chapter 
shows  the  influence  of  Jeremiah  (44,823, 14i9,  ISsf.),  out 
still  more  of  Ezeldel  (c/.4off.with  Ezek.  1660-63, 363iff.; 
Baentsoh  has  paralleled  almost  every  verse  from 
Ezekiel ;  see  also  Chapman,  Introd.  to  PenL,  pp.  246S.). 
Certain  phrases,  however  ("  fall  touxinU  the  swcod,"  7, 
and  "  upright,"  1 3)  do  not  occur  in  Ezeldel ;  theendof 
the  chapter,  impressive  as  it  is,  is  only  sketchy  as  com- 
pared with  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  restoration 
-{ben  only  hinted  at)  in  Bsek.  36,  while  39  is  directly 
opposed  to  Ezekiel's  charaoteristio  dootrine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inteijwetation  <^  the  Exile  and  the  pre- 
diction  of  repentance  and  restoration  lemind  the  reader 
strikingly  of  Eiddd.  Tlie  ptotoie  of  disastm^  Indeed, 
(27-32)  might  have  been  written  by  any  man  of  deep 
religiouB  feeling  and  literary  imagination  in  the  previous 
oenTury ;  the  same  mifdit  even  be  said,  as  Eeidmana 
urgee  (auggeeting  Hezektah's  reign),  of  33-38 ;  but  the 
oonjuuction  ct  the  four  motivea  ot  hnmi^Uon,  oon- 
feaadon,  the  covenant^  and  the  land,  ooold  not  well 
have  been  writtm  before  Jeremiah  or  even  before 
EzeldeL  Everything  points  to  the  work  of  eome 
member, or  members  01  the  oompairr  of  reformers  in 
which  both  ETekiel  and  the  authors  of  H  were  prominent 
and  which  fused  the  prophetic  and  priestly  ideals  in  a 
passion  of  obedienoe  to  Yahweh'a  revealed  will  The 
actual  period  may  have  berai  the  i«gn  of  Zedekiah, 
whm  Ezekiel,  a&eady  in  exile,  was  foretelling,  like 
Jeremiah,  the'finol  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  It  may  be 
added  that  thia  chapter,  Dt  28,  and  the  other  hortatorv 
paaaagee  in  Dt  show  that  the  Law  was  thought  ox, 
not  Bunply  as  a  body>  of  mechanical  preoepte  with 
their  appropriate  "  aanotions,"  but  as  a  moral  challenge 
given  to  Israel  either  to  aooept  or  refuse,  evm  though 
refusal,  like  the  rejection  of  Christ  in  the  NT,  involves 
certain  and  tenible  penaltaes. 

It  Idols  forbidden  (c/.  I94.  E^^4«}.   Images  ol 
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both  Btone  and  metal  an  fintnddMi,  aa  well  as  pllaia 

(mofsebolA.  pp.  981.). 

S-18.  The  bleflBiiiga  of  obedience  :  fertility,  freedom 
from  wild  beasts,  viotory  over  enemies,  and  the  pieemoe 
of  Yahweh  Himself  in  the  midst.  For  the  first  rewaid, 
cf.  Am.  9i3 ;  for  the  thought  in  genetiJ,  Dt.  281-X4, 
l^ek.  3435-38 ;  and  for  iiL  the  expaosicm  in  Blzefc.  40- 
4&  No  aistination  is  made  here  or  in  many  other 
paaaages  betwera  "  temporal  "  and  "  spiritoal  '  bless- 
mgs ;  eaoh  is  appropriate,  and  the  future  hapfMneas 
naturally  auggOBts  to  a  Jew,  p^iaps  actually  in  exile, 
the  memory  of  the  Exodus. 

14-^  Tisa  panishmenta  ol  diiobedlfliioe :  jAi^^ 
and  defeat  to  be  foUowed,  after  neglect  of  this  warmna, 
by  infertilitv  and  wild  animals  and,  if  repentanoe  n 
snll  withheld,  by  the  threefold  penalty  of  sword, 
pestilenoe,  and  fomine.  Sin  is  to  be  paid  for  seven 
times  over  (oontxast  Is.  4O2).  This  is  the  great  pro- 
phetic '*  oonuDonplaoe  "  from  Am.  (44-13)  onwards. 
In  the  famine  what  would  have  be«i  the  portion  of  aae 
family  has  to  be  eked  out  among  ten. 

27-^.  The  results  of  neglect  of  the  third  wanung : 
the  extiemitiee  of  famine  and  oaptivity ;  siege ;  desob- 
tion  of  the  country,  destruction  of  the  cities,  uselessnees 
of  all  religious  outervanoee  ;  dispersion  of  the  nation  ; 
desertion  of  Palestine  and  abject  miaerv  of  the  aur- 
vivors.  Such  experienoes  of  ttmine  and  eiege  as  are 
described  in  2  K.  Sasff.  would  be  familiar  in  the  last 
years  of  JerusaJem,  and  the  reference  to  exile  (more 
definite  than  in  IH.  38 ;  «/;  "  to  E^t,"  68)  saggesta 
the  years  after,  and  immediately  before,  686  b.c.  The 
mention  of  the  local  sauctuaries  (31)  shows  that  they 
cannot  all  have  been  destroyed  in  the  reformation  ol 
621  B.a  The  refeienoe  to  the  Sabbaths  of  the  land 
breaks  the  sense  and  appears  to  be  an  insertion. 

40-4fi.  OnlMdoB  and  BflitmtloiLr-The  <nder  of 
thoo^t  is — ooofeeaion  by  the  mdles  of  the  sin  of  their 
own  and  of  previoos  generations,  Yahweb's  memory 
of  His  ancient  oovenanK  and  His  (implied)  deliveraoee 
of  His  peoplsL  The  order  is  simpTiged  if  41-43  is 
r^iarded  aa  an  insertion  ;  "  if  "  (41),  which  sboold  be 
translatad  "  or,"  suggests  this.  The  double  mention 
of  the  oovmaut  (note  the  order  of  the  names  in  42), 
and  thereferenoe  to  the  reaj^ta  of  the  land  {cf.  34!),  are 
arresting,  bat  not  related  to  the  rest  of  the  section.  On 
oonfeasion,  cf,  65,  W21.  Hate  the  confeesioD  is  of  the 
whole  nation's  disobedience,  past  Mid  present ;  until 
this  is  called  forth  by  suffering,  Qod's  wrath  remains. 
In  Ezekiel's  section  on  restoration,  oonfassion  is  re- 
^aoed  by  self-loathing  (after,  not  before,  the  return ; 
Ezek.  3631).  Ez^ol  ezpreesly  denies  th.9  motive  "  for 
their  sakes,"  and  the  ancient  covenant  (45,  contrast 
Ez^.  3622)  and  the  influence  of  the  past  on  the  preseat^ 
both  for  evil  and  good,  ia  unmentioned  by  him. 

46.  Conclnaion  of  the  whole  H  code. 

XXVII.  This  chapter  must  be  resided  as  a  portion 
of  the  later  priestly  legislation,  distinct  from  H.  It 
follows  the  definite  close  of  H  in  2646.  and  it  is  a  purely 
business-like  treatment  of  the  priestly  income  (c/,  10 
12-15).  For  the  position  of  the  priest  as  authoritative 
valuer  in  8,  12,  15,  cf.  13,  where  he  appears  aa  the 
person  qualified  to  decide  questions  <n  contagion. 
After  the  Exile,  wbm  the  oommunity  was  (at  any  rate 
in  the  earlier  years)  impoveriBhed,  and  the  priMtly 
establishment  was  already  becoming  expensive,  1ib» 
qnoetion  of  fixed  monetary  eqnivaleata  ia  tiie  oase  oi 
saorifioes  and  vows  would  become  important.  An 
intorestiu^  though  general  comparison  is  afforded  by 
a  Phoenician  insonption  known  as  the  "  Tariff  of 
Maiaeilles,"  where  the  exaot  proportion  of  each  kiiul 
of  saoiifioe  due  to  the  priest  is  oat^ully  stated  and 


the  priest  is  forbidden,  on  penalty  of  a  fiiMh  to  taka 
more  ;  where  poverty  neoessitatea  a  very  nnali  oBvnogf 
the  priest  reoeivee  nothing. 

1-8.  Commutation  lor  a  Pm«i. — Where  an  indi- 
vidu^  TOWS  himself  or  herself  to  Yahweh  (c/.  Jg.  11 30!, 
1 8.  I28)  the  oommutation  i»ioe  will  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  valnation  of  his  or  her  labour ;  for  a  man  m 
the  prime  of  life  this  will  amount  to  GO  saored  silvear 
shekels  {cf.  "  thirty  jneoes  of  silver This  would 
be  equivalent  in  early  post-exilio  times  to  something 
under  £7  (the  sacred  silver  shekel  probably  being 
equivalent  to  the  heavy  Phcenioian  silver  shekel,  p.  119). 
For  an  infant  or  young  ohild,  a  boy  is  valued  a£  a  sum 
roughly  equivalent  to  14a.,  a  giri  about  8«.,  and  so  m. 
Li  oases  01  poverty  a  special  valuation  is  to  be  made. 

9-18.  Commntanim  tor  an  AnlmaL — An  animal  onoe 
vowed  is  treated  as  holy ;  any  attempt  to  substituta 
another  less  valuable  renders  the  second  holy  (and 
forfeit)  also.  An  "  unclean  "  animal  cannot  be  dureotW' 
offered  for  saorifioe ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  sold  and 
the  price  paid  to  the  Temple ;  if  the  owner  wishes  to 
have  it  back  he  must  pay  an  extra  20  per  cent.  (cf.  S3» 
63,  2214). 

14L  For  a  house,  the  same  principle  holds  good ; 
the  price  is  ofiered  to  the  Temple  funds. 
16-25.  CommntatitHi  for  Land.— In  this  oase  the 

auoetion  of  the  interval  before  Jubile  arises,  as,  in 
le  oase  of  a  man,  the  period  when  he  will  be  past  work 
(7).  The  standard  taken  is  "  the  sowing  of  a  homer 
of  barley,"  which  is  regarded  aa  equivalent  to  1i» 
labour  of  a  man  in  his  prima,  about  £7.  A  homer  «= 
about  llbnahels(p.  115).  Kennedy(HDB,"Weuhts") 
points  out  titat  m  the  Winhnft  the  size  of  a  oMd  is 
often  oomputed  by  the  amount  ci  seed  needed  to  sow 
it.  "  l^ie  area  of  2  seaha  "  is  fixed  in  the  Mishna  as 
the  area  of  the  Tabernacle,  100  x  fiO  cubita.  Thoa,  the 
standard  taken  is  a  field  iHiiofa  will  need  11  bwieb 
to  sow  it,  i.e.  about  4  acres.  If  the  period  of  ^ty 
years  has  run  part  of  its  course,  deductions  are  made 
on  the  minoiple  of  a  partly  expired  lease.  If  the  field 
is  bought  back  for  a  lump  sum,  the  additional  20  per 
cent  is  to  be  paid.  If  the  person  who  has  vowed  the 
land  had  himself  bought  it  "  on  lease  "  (t^  till  the 
Jubile)  he  must  pay  the  prioe  in  cash,  as  the  original 
owner  oould  at  any  time  "  redeem  "  the  field.  Tbs 
sacred  shekel  weighed  neariv  twice  the  ordinary  shekel ; 
t^egerah  (25)  weighed  uobably  about  10  grains. 

2&.  For  Flntllngl,— FirstUnga  of  oxen  and  she^ 
and  goats)  beJong  to  Yahweh  in  any  ease,  and  tiios 
cannot  be  voluntarily  offered  or  come  under  valuatioa  ' 
{cf.  Dt.  2321-23).    Animals  that  fall  outside  this 
eatery  are  treated  aoooiding  to  the  rule  in  11-13.  1 
2ffi.  The  "  Ban." — '*  Devoted  "  things  are  things  | 
dedicated  to  God  without  possibility  of  '^redemptions' 
t.«.  put  under  the  ban  and  not  tooe  touched  by  men 
(pp.  99,  114,  Dt.  234*.  Jg.  Ii7*).   Henoe,  according  to  i 
the  old  rule,  a  human  being  so  devoted  must  be  pot  I 
to  deat^  (c/.  Jos.  61;*.  1  a  I621).    'Dieie  are  no  later  j 
inBtanooB.   Such  an  aet,  mentioned  aa  it  is  here,  if  not 
simply  looking  back  to  historioal  iDstanoes,  must  nisr 
only  to  capital  crimes,  all  of  which  now  oome  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  priests.    Ezek.  4429  assigns  all 
objects  so  devoted  (I  including  human  be^iga)  to  the 
priests. 

80-83.  TlthOB  {cf.  Dt.  1422fiE.,  26iaflt.,  Nu.  21-33*).— 
The  tithe  offered  in  kind  may  be  commuted  for  its 
valne  (estimated  ivesumably^  by  the  iniest)  ^us  20  per 
cent.  {ef.  13,  13,  27).  A  tithe  on  cattle  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  save  in  2  Gh.  SlsfL  (q.v.\,  though  a 
royal  tax  of  a  tenth  on  animals  ia  anoken  of  in  1  fi.  819 
(Me  p.  99). 
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Numbers  la  tbe  name  given  in  the  LXX  to  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  ia  dne  to  tbe  promi- 
nent pboe  ooonpied  in  it  bjr  die  details  of  a  twofold 
mm  of  the  jBtaelite  people.  Bat  the  oontenta  of 
the  book  are  yvry  Taried,  and  embrace,  amongst  other 
matters,  laws  and  regulatioia  attributed  to  Moses,  an 
aoooont  of  the  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the  wiMer- 
ness,  and  a  desoription  of  tbe  settleniMit  of  part  of 
Uw  people  on  tbe  E.  of  Jordan  ;  so  that  some  adapta- 
tkm  of  the  usual  Hebrew  title  Bemi^r,  "  In  the 
wOdHmeas  (of  Sinai},"  takeai  from  an  exiwession  used 
in  li,  would  be  more  apjffojaiate.  Tbe  period  of  time 
iododed  extends  from  Uie  first  day  of  the  aeoond  month 
in  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus  ( 1 1 )  to  ui  undefined 
date  between  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  and  the 
fiist  day  of  tbe  eleventh  month  in  the  fortieth  year 
(3338,  Dt.  I3).  But  of  tbe  greater  part  of  this  period 
■oan^y  anything  is  leoorded.  the  prinoqial  events  re- 
lated being  confined  within  nineteen  days  (li  oompamd 
wHh  lOxi)  at  the  beanning  of  it ;  and  six  months 
{3338  compared  with  Dt.  I3)  at  the  end.  Tbe  scene 
of  tbe  history  is  putly  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  partly 
the  wildemeee  of  Paran  (N.  of  Sinai,  but  W-  of  the 
Aiabah),  and  partly  the  plaina  (or  steppes)  of  Moab 
(ipng  E.  of  the  Arabab,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tbe  Jordan). 

The  book  has  been  compiled  from  tbe  three  poet- 
IbuHoaonroes  nmboliaed  by  J,  E  (nnitedas  JE).  and  P 
(pp.  124-190).  Inoidental  indioationa  of  its  poet-Moeaio 
ute  are  I23  {A«  man  Mooee  ioas  very  meek),  ISssJwAile 
At  children  ^  lerael  were  in  the  vnlaemess),  and  22i  (»'n 
the^ine  of  Moab  beyond  the  Jordan].  The  seoticma 
demed  from  JE  oomprise,  besides  other  narrativee, 
those  relating  to  Hobab,  the  seventy  eldeis,  the  quails, 
ttw  dissemaion  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  with  Moses,  the 
equl  of  Canaan,  the  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Al^wm. 
tm  unfriendliness  of  Edom,  the  fiery  aerpenta,  the 
oonqneet  of  ^on,  and  the  episode  of  Balak  and 
Bdaam.  Since  JE  was  probably  composed  400  or 
SOO  yeaiB  after  the  events  recorded  by  it  in  this  book, 
the  value  of  tbe  record  depends  upon  the  worth  of 
tbe  matMials  which  the  wnteis  of  it  used  and  upon 
tbe  judgment  with  which  thev  handled  tlmn.  But  at 
the  time  when  ihey  wrote,  historioal  mateiids  for  4^ 
period  covered  by  Nu.  were  neither  good  nor  abundant, 
and  a  soienoe  of  history  had  not  yet  been  developed. 
Historioal  data  of  some  sort  were  doubtless  available 
in  collections  of  poems  and  ballads,  like  "  tbe  book  of 
tbe  wars  of  Yabweb,"  which  ia  quoted  in  2It4f.  and 
whioh  may  have  preserved,  amongst  others,  tbe  sodoi 
celebrating  Israel  s  efforts  to  eetabliah  itaeU  in  the  8. 
or  the  E.  of  Palestine ;  and  there  must  have  been 
numerooB  traditions  associated  with  persona  and  places 
(see  113,34,  2O13,  2I3).  But  Jewish  historians  were 
more  interested  in  the  reiicious  lessons  whioh  the  past 
could  be  made  to  convey  than  in  the  aaoertainment  <^ 


the  oircumstantial  tratlt  about  it ;  and  the  traditiona 
u|>on  whioh  tiiey  were  largely  dependent  were  flucto- 
ating  (the  same  incidents  being  often  attaohed  to 
different  peisonagea,  and  different  incideota  being  re- 
counted to  explain  the  same  place-names).  Accord- 
ingly it  is  impoasible  to  repose  oonfideooe  in  all  parts 
td  JE's  faiatoty  oontained  m  Ma^  or  to  feel  aaie  that 
any  of  tbe  detaila  reoorded  in  it  ooooned  exaotiy  M 
related.  The  second  source,  symbolised  by  P,  is 
mainly  conoemed  witJi  the  numbers  of  the  people,  tbe 
armngement  of  tbe  camp,  and  legal  provisions ;  but 
it  indndes  a  certain  amount  of  narrative,  giving  an 
alternative  version  of  the  spies,  and  reooraing  tbe 
xebelllfm  of  Koiah,  the  death  ol  Auon.  and  the  mlstiom 
of  Israel  vHh  the  Hidianitee.  Tb  it  also  belongs  the 
chronological  scheme  whioh  mu  through  the  book  aa 
a  whole.  Tbe  composition  of  F  was  separated  from 
the  time  of  Moses  by  about  800  years  ;  ana  its  historical 
value  is  even  less  than  that  of  JE.  The  interests  o( 
its  author  were  mainly  centred  in  eodesiastioal  inati- 
tntionB,  the  antiquity  of  which  he  deaired  to  magnify ; 
and  1^  an  imaginative  treatment  of  history  (aa  shown 
by  B  oomparieon  of  many  of  his  statements  with  the 
oontenta  of  the  historical  books  from  Judges  to  Kings) 
he  sought  to  invest  with  Mosaic  authority  certain 
ordinances  whioh  ho  wished  to  expound  or  to  emphasize. 
Nevertheless,  though  P  has  little  or  no  worth  aa  an 
aooount  of  oonditiona  existing  in  Mosaic  times,  it  ia 
valuaUe  for  the  illostrationB  that  it  affords  of  tbe 
religious  ideas  which  were  oorrent  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

But  while  No.  ea  an  aooount  of  tiie  Israelite  people 
between  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  their  conquest  of 
Canaan  preaeata  many  improbabilitisB,  and  whilst 
evm  the  most  plausible  details  can  pass  as  history  only 
in  the  absence  of  anything  more  trustworthy,  the 
general  representation  that  Israel,  after  an  abortive 
attempt  to  invade  Canaan  from  the  south,  poraoed 
for  a  genaatJon  or  more  a  nomadic  life  in  t^ie  desert, 
and  finally,  for  the  most  part,  entered  Canaan  from 
the  eaa^  after  a  circuitous  route  round  Edom,  is,  no 
doubt,  true  to  &ct.  Moreover  the  book  is  of  oon- 
sideiable  interest  owing  to  tbe  light  which  it  throws 
not  onlv  on  the  importamoe  of  Buaea  in  the  dev^p- 
ment  of  bntel's  nationality  and  religion,  but  also  on 
the  primitive  ideas  which  must  once  have  lain  at  the 
back  of  a  good  deal  of  Hebrew  religioua  usage.  Thoa, 
though  much  of  the  l^islation  ascribed  to  Moses  in 
No.  IS  manifestly  of  lat^r  origin  than  hla  age,  ^  the 
book,  in  common  with  Ex.,  Lev.,  and  Dt.,  witnesses 
to  land's  belief  that  a  oommandinjg  personaJity  guided 
its  fortunes  at  a  formative  period  m  its  past,  and  gave 
a  direction  to  its  leligioua  belieb  from  whiob  aftermrda 
it  never  permanently  diverged.  And  embedded  in  the 
ritual  of  later  times  with  which  the  book  is  filled,  time 
are  numerous  survivals  of  a  rudimentary  st»ce  of 
thought  illustrative  ol  the  lude  k|^^^^^^  the 
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Hobmr  EeUgioa  ma  laisedi  by  niooeaaive  apiritoal 
leadeEB.  There  are  rites  which  point  to  a  magioal 
oonocrption  of  religious  praoticee.  There  are  crude 
idMitifioataons  of  the  Deit^  with  His  symbol  the  Ark. 
There  are  materiaUstio  ideas  of  "  eanotity  "  and  of 
"  spirit."  Yet  whilst  the  contents  of  Nu.  are  chiefly 
of  antiquarian  value,  nevortheleas  this  is  not  the  sole 
aspeot  of  them.  In  the  acoount  given  of  Mosee,  traits 
of  oharaoter  are  depicted  that  are  of  permanent  re- 
liffiouB  wortiL  His  foithfuloees  to  his  God,  and  his 
self'-deTotifm  to  the  interests  of  hia  wayward  and 
intractable  oountrymrai.  afford  examples  of  conduct 
which  can  never  oeoome  antiquated.  And  even  the 
ssnsnous  notions  of  the  Divine  holinsfla  which  pervade 
so  many  of  the  ritual  regulations  prescribed  are  at 
least  suggestive  of  something  higher  and  more  spirituaL 
The  meaannM  enkuned  for  pnmoting  the  samotitT  of 
the  anUeins  of  VahwA't  inmsooe  were  designea  to 
inBi)ire  revemnoe  for  tlie  IxaiuoeDdent  parity  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  to  instil  into  His  worahippers  ft 
oODviotion  of  the  Divine  aepantmeas  from  everything 
unclean  and  polluting. 

The  book  n  most  af^nopdbitely  divided  as  follows : 

(a)  Ix-lOic^  dealing  exolosively  witii  JegiBlataoa 
enaoted  at  Sinai 

(&)  IO11-2O13,  embraoiDg  ooourrenoes  aod  kVj^il^ 
tion  faU^  between  the  departure  from  8hi*i 
and  the  final  advance  towards  Canaan. 

(e)  3O14-3613,  relating  eventa  oooneoted  with  tha 
oooupation  of  eastern  Canaui. 

literatore.  —  Commetiiaria :  (a)  Espin  (Bp.), 
MoNelle  (CB),  Kennedy  (OentB);  (b)  Oray  (ICO), 
I^tenon  (HBOT  Heb.) ;  (c)  DiUmann  (KEH),  Hohdn- 
ger  (KHC),  BMntwh  (HK) ;  (d)  Watson  (£x.B).  Other 
LiUrature :  Aitaoles  in  HDB  and  EBL ;  Addia,  Ihcu- 
tnenU  of  Ott  hextUeueJi ;  Baoon,  Trt-ptt  Tradition  of 
the  Bxodta  ;  Oarpenter  and  Hariord-Battenby,  £fea»- 
itueh;  Colenso.  Peniaieuch  and  Jothva  critieaUy 
examined  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Etiigion  of  the  Semites  >  ; 
VnMWC,  Odden  Bough;  Ty]ot,  Prm*tiM  OrdtMf; 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  PtdeHin*  ;  Q.  A.  Smith,  HitorictU 
Qeogra^y  of  (As  Btiv  Land. 

L  1-46  (from  P,  which  is  used  nnintermptedly  as  far 
as  1O38).  The  Numbering  ol  the  Seenlar  Trlbei^ 
The  date  of  this  census  is  about  eteven  months  after  the 
arrival  at  i&t.  Sinai  (Ex.  19i),  and  exactly  a  month 
aft»  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  4O17).  The 
nmnberinR,  which  WW  to  fffooeed  hy  fanilies  {i.e.  by 
clans)  and  by  fathers'  houses  {i.e.  by  nuniltes),  wae  to 
embraoe  all  men  over  twen^  (Who  might  be  thought 
capable  of  bearing  arms).  In  the  undertaking.  Hoeee 
and  Aaron  were  to  be  assisted  by  a  reNcsaotative  of 
each  of  tiie  tribes.  Since  the  method  by  which  » 
large  {m>portioD  of  the  names  affixed  to  these  repre- 
sentatives aie  formed  is  oharaotMiatie  of  a  late  date, 
the  list  is  probably  nnhistorioal.  Hie  total  namber, 
which  is  given  as  603,660  (in  roond  numbers  600,000, 
II21,  Bx.  1237*).  implies  a  population  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  of  more  than  2,000,000  (assuming  that 
those  capable  of  bearing  arms  formed  one-fourth  of 
tbe  whole,  ef.  Cesar,  BeU.  OaU.  L  20).  This,  according 
to  the  data  givm  elsewhere,  represents  the  increase, 
in  tbe  third  generation,  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jaoob 
who  settled  in  Egypt  (see  Ex.  616-31,  No.  I61  (Levi), 
Ex.  614,  Na.  263-9  (Beabm)),  and  is  beyond  all  bdief. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  and  even  probable  that  the 
uiunbers  of  the  Hebrew  immigranta  into  Egypt  were 
in  exoeas  of  -whrnt  Is  recorded ;  bat  the  numbws  of 
those  that  aooompanied  Mosea  into  the  wildemees  at 
the  Exodus  oaanot  possibly  have  amoonted  to  the 
mm  hen  mentiooed.   A  body  of  g.000,000  persons  is 


far  iMiyottd  the  capacity  of  the  Sinaitio  penhuffila  to 
suppCHrt,  for  the  country  is  largely  desert  (as  described 
in  204f.,  Dt.  815,  Jec.  26),  broken  only  by  oocasioniU 
spotb  of  verdure,  where  the  soil  is  irrigated  by  ntrings; 
and  ite  present  popnlatioD  is  calculated  to  be  only 
4000  or  6000.  The  incredibility  of  the  figures  in  Nu. 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Israelitee  are  not  re- 
garded as  dispersing  over  the  country  to  seek  pasture 
tor  their  flocks,  but  as  marching  in  a  oompact  boc^. 
dose  enough  together  for  their  movements  to  oe 
directed  \^  signals  conveyed  by  two  trampets  (lOi-io). 
A  camp  comprising  2,w0,000  persons  'would  cover 
several  square  m^ ;  and  it  has  boon  reckoned  that 
the  same  number  on  the  march,  if  arranged  50  abreast, 
with  a  yard  between  eaoh  rank,  would  oonstitoto  a 
oohmm  22  mike  long.  Elsewhere,  the  peoide  are  re- 
garded M  lev  in  nmaber  (pL  lai),  w  too  weak  to 
Mibdne  all  the  Oanaanitep  (Jg.  1(9,27-33),  and  as  not 
numerous  enough  to  occupy  Canaan,  even  if  vacant 
(Ex.  SSa&t);  whilst  the  fighting  men  that  could  be 
furnished  at  a  much  later  period  oy  half  the  tribes  are 
estimated  at  only  40,000  (Jg.  6s}.  The  total  of  603,660 
here  given  must  be  fictitious.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  figuze  603  has  been  got  from  the  mm  of  the 
numeralB  cbnoted  by  the  Hemew  ftn  th*  cfttUrm 
Itra^  Uie  660  being  artatrary.  The  numbers  aaaignaa 
to  the  separate  tribes  seem  to  have  bew  reached  by 
dividing  the  total  by  12,  and  then  adding  t<^  or  de- 
dnoting  from,  the  quotient  various  figuree  at  di»- 
oration.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  13  triboa  six  are 
above  and  six  below  60.000. 

2.  names  1  ^<  individuals;  ef.  Ac  1x5,  Rev.  34. — 
16.  thoosandi :  the  twm  was  osed  to  denote  tiihet 
divisions  ot  varying  siu;  here  it  is  equivaloQt  to 
'■duis  "  or  "  fsmUies  (4). — 44.Read,  '*  and  the|ainoea 
of  Israel  were  twelve  men,  eaoh  one  for  a  ttSbtf  emy 
one  head  of  his  fathm'a  house." 

47-64,  The  FonotloDB  ol  the  Tribe  ot  LevL— Hie 
omission  the  Levitee  from  the  census  was  due  to  the 
oiroumstance  that  the  Levitee  wore  »  owseorated  bod^, 
whoee  duty  it  was  to  surround  the  Tabernacle  and  so 
safeguard  the  secular  tribes  from  inouning  danger 
Qommg  in  contact  with  so  holy  an  ebieot. 

48.  ror  TiUlweh  ipake :  in  the  Heb.,  **  And  Yahwdi 
spake."  The  direction  not  to  number  the  Levites  {48-54) 
should  Ic^cally  jaecede  tbe  actual  numbering  of  tbe 
other  tribes  (x7-46)--~6a  ttw  tabenu«k  of  ae  tntfp 
mony:  Ex.  38ai,</.  269*119..  16.— <61.itniiKer:  *.&  uiy 
(inoluding  Israehtee)  who  did  not  bdong  to  tbe  tribe  of 
Levi ;  i^3ia--52.  by  his  own  standard ;  better,  *'  by 
his  own  oompuy"  (see  23*).— SS.  wraUi:  cf.  164^ 
I85,  Jos.  2230. 

n.  }~84.  The  Position  of  the  THbei  In  tbe  Camp 
•Hi  <n  Qw  Mardi.— The  enoam{anent,  when  statioaaiy, 
was  aiTsnged  as  a  quadrilatonl.  oootaining  within  it 
tiie  Tabernacle,  surrounded  by  the  consecrated  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  having  esah  of  ite  four  sides  oonstitiited 
by  the  camps  of  tbree  tribes.  On  the  E.  (or  frout) 
wore  Judah,  Isaaohar,  and  Zebulun  (deaorac^  from 
Leah,  Clen.  2935.  30i8-2o);  on  the  S.  were  Reabeo, 
Simeon  (also  deeoended  from  Leah,  Glen.  Sdsaf.),  and 
Gad  (deeoended  from  Zilpah,  Gen.  30iof.) ;  on  the  W. 
were  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin  (deaoeodanln 
of  Raohel,  Gen,  3O24,  36i6~i8,  41sif-);  on  tbe  N. 
were  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  (descended  from  eitliw 
Zilpah  or  BUhab,  Oen.  30sf.,  isf.,  jt).  Tbia  four 
groups  of  tribes  were  reckoned  as  the  oampa  of  Jodah, 
Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan  respeotivriy.  When  tbe 
moampmoit  was  in  motion,  Juwh's  camp  WMit  fixate 
foUowed  Reahen's;  then  ovne  the  Levttea  iritk 
the  Tabenuwb}  hahincl  It  i/iSomtd  l^bnum's  eamp; 
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wbSBt  Daa's  ounp  dosed  tlie  nar.  A  someiriutt 
dUfenot  amngem«at  is  deeoribed  in  oh,  10. 

standard:  better,  " company "  or  "division" 
(LSiX,T^cypji),  a  nteaning  more  appropriate  in  3  and  suit- 
aUe  in  17!.  25,  31,  34. — «u%iifl  :  tne  nae  of  a  peunon 
or  other  devioe  attaobed  to  a  spear  is  said  to  oe  atiit 
a  coitom  of  tiie  Axaha,  to  maik  the  «ite  of  a  eKut. 

HL  i-A.  Aann*!  Sou.— These  oonstitiitad  a 
VKtUfy  order  (id).  TV  deacription  of  these  (who 
onring  their  father's  lifetime  were  only  ordinary 
IciestB)  as  anointed  (3)  a«ees  with  Ex.  4O13  bat  not 
with  tiie  earlier  ch.  £9,  imete  only  Aaxon  (7)  and  his 
desoendants  who  should  suoceod  him  (29)  in  the  high 
prteethood,  we  directed  to  be  anointed.  As  the  earliest 
mgaenti  mn  animal  fate,  and  manr  animids  were 
■amd,  the  practice  of  anointing  was  doubtless  origin- 
al^ dssigDea  to  impart  to  a  pneet  or  otlier  importent 
pemonage  the  virtnee  of  the  saoted  animal  from  whioh 
the  cuBgneot  was  derived. 

1.  The  mention  of  Hoeee  here  is  an  error. — 8.  irtiom 
he  «eiBe0ntod :  ht.,  "  whose  band  he  filled "  (Ex. 
2O9*  Lot.  833*,  1  Ch.  295*),  the  object  placed  in  tiie 
hand  being  puhapi  the  oDninff  which  the  mesto  were 
•0  fireeeat  2  Ch.  I89,  Ex.  2924).  The  phraae 
ereDtoally  lost  iti  primair  aenae  and  ooold  be  and  of 
conaeeralaDg  an  altar  (BbOl  4336).— 4h  died :  see  Lev. 
IO1-7. 

B-10.  The  Rebttons  of  the  Lerttes  to  the  Priest*.— 

The  Leritef)  (k&  the  non-Aaionite  deaoendanto  of  Levi), 
who  are  here  regarded  aa  "  given  "  (9)  hy  Ina^  to  the 
iriorts  to  be  their  anranta,  are  to  navB  no  dnr»  In 
tiietirieetliooditBel^  which  is  limited  to  the  desoeodanti 
of  Aaron  {10,  I87).  Thin  hmitatioa  seems  to  bave 
been  of  late  origin,  la  eady  tunes  there  was  no  re- 
etriotion  to  a  pi^cnlar  feunily  or  tribe,  for,  aoooidioff 
to  Ex.  245,  sacrifice  was  offered  by  "  yonng  men  « 
tbe  diildren  of  Israel  **  (without  any  mention  of  their 
banging  to  a  speoial  niestiy  tribe) ;  and  in  the  time 
of  David,  his  sons  (cn  the  tribe  of  Judah)  and  Ira 
rivobably  a  Bbnasiite)  iren  i«ieets  (2  S.  818*,  2O36*). 
But  after  the  promulgation  of  Dt.  toe  priesthood  was 
tnnited  to  the  tribe  of  Jjdvi;  and  after  the  time  of 
Ezekiel  (see  Ezek.  44 10- 16*)  it  waa  confined  to  the  sons 
of  Zadok,  a  descendant  of  Aaron  (I  Cb.  63-8). 

10.  priesthood:  T.yy  adds,  "  ud  eveiything  about 
tlM  altar  and  within  tho  veU"  (</.  I87).— ifiaiiser : 
i,e.  everyone  (including  Levites,  contrast  Isx)  who  la 
not  a  deecendant  of  Aaron. 

li-lS.  The  Hslatton  ol  tlM  UntSm  to  the  People.— 
The  Levites  are  here  considered  as  dedicated  to 
Yahweh  in  Hen  of  the  first-bom  of  Israel  to  whom  He 
had  a  claim,  and  for  whom  00  redemption  money  had 
been  paid  in  tbe  past  (in  the  future  evMy  flrst-bom 
child  isto  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  6  shefceb 
(I816]  ).  Yafawoh'a  claim  is  here  iMtsed  oa  the  spuing 
of  the  Hebrew  children  at  the  Exodus  (Ex.  ISii-ij); 
bat  elsewhere  all  first-born  creatures  are  regarded  as 
Yahweh's  (Ex.  2229f.,  Migf.),  Perha^  originally 
supernatural  qualities  were  associated  with  the  first- 
born (in  whom,  if  a  family  were  thouj^t  to  be  de- 
scended from  a  Divine  ancestor,  the  iDivine  strain 
might  seem  to  be  strongest,  c/.  Gen.  493"),  so  that 
•noh  were  held  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  sacred";  and 
if  a  sacrifice  wero  required,  the  holiest  victim  would 
appear  the  meet  api^opriate  Gen.  222,  2  K.  327. 
Bz«k.  2O26,  Ui  67). 

Tbe  Rnmbers  of  the  Levltes,  thdir  Position 
and  Duties. — ^Tbe  oecsus  here  described  included  all 
Levites  above  one  month,  whose  numbers  amounted 
to  22,000;  Their  three  dividons,  when  tbe  camp  was 
statimiaty,  iinmed  a  sorrion  round  tiio  Tabernacle. 


Hie  Gefshonites  oa  ^  W.  had  the  caie  td  extend 
hangings,  the  Kohathites  on  the  8.  that  of  the  oon- 
tento,  the  Herarites  on  the  N.  that  of  the  framework. 
On  the  E..  the  position  of  most  honour,  Moees,  Aaron, 
and  the  priests  had  their  station. 

85.  tM  tabanwda:  i.e.  the  linen  ourtsons  of 
Ex.  26i*.— Ik0  tMit :  «.&  the  goats'-hair  onrtains  of 
Ex.  267.— tt»  somblg:  i.t.  the  nuns'  skhu  of  Ex. 
2dt4*.— M.ttM  altv:  t.e.  of  bunit-offering.--8B.  Bead 
"eight  thousand  three  hundred." — 81.  the  toMe: 
I.e.  of  shewtoead. — the  attars:  i.e.  of  bamt-offering 
and  of  inoense.  The  latter,  which  is  ignored  in  26,  was 
probably  ctf  late  origin :  inoeose  was  at  first  burnt  in 
oensen  (lOef.).— tke  mwn :  i.e.  tb»  v^  (4s)  between 
the  Hofy  of  Holies  and  the  Holy  Pbce.  lavw 
(Ex.  90i8*)  is  overlooked  in  this  enumwation. 

40-48.  The  Numbers  of  the  nrst-bom  Males  Id 
Inael  abOTs  one  Month.— The  figure  (22,273)  is  out  of 
proportion  to  tiie  total  population  given  in  I46;  for 
u  it  is  doubled  (for  an  equal  number  of  fnnalee),  the 
result  is  <Hity  44,M6,  so  that  for  every  first-bom  person 
there  were  approximat^y  44  who  woe  not  first-bom, 
whioh  implies  that  the  aver^  family  numbered  45. 
It  has  been  sought  to  evade  this  oondoei<ai  by  assuming 
that  aoooont  is  taken  of  only  those  first-bom  who  were 
not  themselves  heads  of  families ;  bat  thwe  is  no  bint 
cl  this  restriction  in  the  text. 

41.  and  the  earth,  etc.  Shioe  the  firstlings  of  oIsmi 
cattle  could  not  be  redeemed  (1813,17),  read,  *'  and  the 
oatUe  of  the  Levites  instead  of  the  cattle  of  all  the 
flrst-bom  among  tite  ohtldren  of  brad.*' 

44-61.  The  BedempOon  1^  Money  of  Hie  ReflMne  o( 
tbs  flrst-bom.— C/.  I2f.  Sinoe  the  first-bom  of  Israel 
(22,273)  exceed  the  Levites  (22,000,  see  39),  those  in 
exoeas  are  to  be  ndeemed  at  6  tUftg  slwlata  (about 
13s.  9d.]  a  head. 

47.  Read,  "  after  the  saered  shekel."  IbSa  was  tbe 
ancient  Heloew  or  Phcenioian  wet^t  (224 grains),  as  eon- 
trasted  with  the  later  Perso-Babylonian  weight,  which 
was  lighter  (173-3  grains) :  cf.  Ex.  8O13',  p- 116- 

IV.  1-45.  AOensntottheLBTttesQaaHflsdtoSerM 
about  flie  Tabema^,  and  the  Apporflonmeot  of  tttelr 
Duties.— This  census  includes  all  make  between  30  and 
60  {cf.  1  Ch.  233).  In  833-36  the  Umita  of  age  are  26 
and  60  (and  the  LXZ  substitntes  26  for  30  hi  this  pas- 
sage also) ;  hi  1  Ch.  2324-27.  2  Ot.  ZI17,  Eze  38  the 
inferior  binit  is  20,  and  no  superior  limit  is  specified. 
The  variation  no  doubt  oorregpondB  to  changes  which 
prevailed  at  diffeimt  periods. '  The  task  of  packing  the 
contents  of  the  Tabenuu;le  for  transport  was  nodertaken 
by  the  priests  alone  ;  but  the  actual  work  of  transport 
was  the  duty  of  the  Kohathites  (kinsmen  of  Aaron  and 
Ida  s(»8),^o  cattied  tlie  Arfc  and  other  things  on  tbnr 
shonlden  ilgY  The  extemsl  hangings  and  the  wood- 
work <d  the  Tabernacle  were  conveyed  in  wagons  1^ 
the  Gershonites  and  Merarites  reepeotively  (Tti). 

6.  seabUn:  or  "  dugon^-skin.  Tbe  staves  men- 
tioned in  this  verse,  and  in  8,11,14,  were  probably 
passed  under  the  oorda  that  fastened  tiie  wiapiuiigs  in 
whioh  the  Ark,  the  table,  and  the  two  ahais  (see  on  331) 
were  packed.— 16.  tlM  sanetoaiT :  bett».  as  mg.,"  the 
holy  things"  (and  so  in  16,20).— 40.  dls:  ths  In- 
cident m  I  S.  ei9>— >T.  IB  «lia^!  bettsr  (LZX),  "hy 
name." 

46-40.  The  Nnmbsr  Of  the  Levites  betmen  ftw  Ages 

of  SO  and  60. — ITds,  which  amouinte  to  8680,  bears  to 
the  number  of  Levites  over  one  month  a  Idgher  pro- 
portion (39  per  oeot.)  tlum  is  probable,  the  aotnal  ratio 
of  persons  betwerai  the  ages  stated  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion being  (it  is  said)  in  Europe  25  per  cent,  and  in 
the  United  SUtes  evei^fe|y.^^  GoOglc 
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40.  R«ad,  "  Aooordiog  to  the  csommaadmoot  of 
Yahweh  by  the  hand  ofMoeee  they  were  appointed, 
every  one  aooordiog  to  his  servioe,  and  aooonling  to 
his  buidwi,  as  Yabweh  oommanded  Moaes." 

V.  'nieSealulon^PaiioiiiBwdtndUnolMui 
through  Leprosy,  Isstiat,  or  Coataet  wtth  the  Dead-— 

Suoh  seclusion  was  the  result  of  a  piimitiTe  belief  that 

Grsous  in  the  oonditiona  epocified  were  the  seat  of,  or 
d  been  ezpoeed  to,  some  supernatural  indueooe  which 
they  might  extend  to  any  who  approached  them. 
Roles  idating  to  the  leprous  and  to  sufferers  from 
iMues  are  found  in  Lev.  13-16*.  For  historioal 
instanoes  of  the  seelusirai  of  lemn,  see  I210-15.  2  K. 
73,  I65. 

2.  the  dead:  literaUy,  "a  soul"  or  "ehoet."  A 
dead  bod^  was  thought  to  b«  daogerons  because  the 
disembodied  epirit  hovered  round  and  sooh  a  spirit 
was  potent  for  harm. 

5-10.  ne  BesfltotfoD  of  MbmiMitated  ftoMTtov— 

This  regulation  supplements  the  law  ooatalned  in 
Lev.  61-7,  which,  dealing  with  the  restitution  of  pro- 
party  wtcnigfully  appropriated,  omita  to  explain  how 
it  is  to  be  disposed  of,  if  the  owner  has  died  without 
leaving  any  Kinsman  to  whom  restitution  may  be 
made.  l%e  ^eseot  ouotmMit  enjoins  that  the  pro- 
perty in  suoh  a  ease  shall  pass  to  the  priest  as  Yahw<eh's 
reraesmtativsb 

9.  beave  offBring:  bettw,  "  oontributicat,"  the  word 
meanhuc  in  stdotnees  anything  "  heaved  "  (or  "  lifted  ") 
from  auueer  aggregate. 

11-31.  AD  Oideal  In  Cases  of  JeaIoiMr.r-A  married 
woman  suspected  of  unfaithfnhiees  ie,  in  the  abaeooe 
of  eridenoe,  to  be  subjeoted  to  an  ordeal  by  beina  made 
to  drink  holy  water  with  whioh  dust  from  the  floor  of 
the  Tabnmaole  has  been  mingled,  and  in  iriiioh  a 
writing  insoribed  with  a  onrse  nae  been  steeped.  In 
the  event  of  her  innooenoe  the  potion  proves  barmleas, 
and  she  becomes  fruitful ;  in  the  evmt  of  her  guilt, 
it  injures  her  (probably  try  producing  abortion). 
Ordeals  similar  to  the  one  hem  enjoined  were  not  un- 
ooDunoQ  in  antiquity  Bausaoiaa,  for  instanoe,  men- 
tions that  at  a  eanotuary  of  Esfth  {rql,  in  Aroadia,  tiie 
chastity  of  tbe'Driestesses  was  tested  1^  their  being 
made  to  drink  biul's  blood,  whioh  bronght  down  instant 
retribution  upon  the  unchaste.  Xn  the  Hebrew  ordeal 
the  potion  which  the  suspected  woman  was  oompelled 
to  drink  had  a  threefold  potency.  In  the  first  place, 
the  water  (dsboribed  as  holy,  5i7)  was  doabtlees 
originally  taken  from  a  saered  spring  and  oould  not  be 
drank  by  a  guilty  person  with  impunitv.  (Similarlv 
at  Tyana  the  water  of  the  Asbamtaan  fake,  if  drunk 
hy  a  person  guilty  of  perjury,  caused  disease,  though 
it  was'innoouous  to  the  innocent).  Secondly,  the  dis- 
criminating property  of  the  water  was  intensified  by 
admixture  with  the  dust  of  ihe  sacred  Tabernacle 
(whioh  no  lay  person  might  ordinarilv  a^Moa<di}.  And 
thirdly*  the  water  was  impregnated  with  tiie  written 
words  of  a  ourse,  a  curse  in  iteelf  being  an  active  agent 
(ef.  226,  Hk.  II21).  fulfilling  iteelf  mechanically  upon 
the  wrong-doer  (t^.  Gen  O24*,  Zeob.  5i-4)>  But  though 
among  the  Hebrews  the  ritual  obaerved  was  thus  ofa 
very  primitive  charaoter.  the  ideas  that  onginally  lay 
betund  it  bad  come  to  be  replaced  by  othOTs  of  a  more 
nuritual  nature ;  for  the  punishment  that  followed  in 
theease  of  the  gnit^y  woman  was  regarded  as  jKooeeding 
from  Tahw^  (31),  to  whom  the  oath  was  an  appeal 
{cf.  Ex.  22ii,  1  K.  83if.).  Ordeals  by  water  ana  fire 
were  common  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

18.  and  be  kept  dose,  etc. :  better,  "  and  she  be  on- 
deteoted,  though  she  be  defiled."— 15.  the  tmth  part 

Of  ao  efbab:  about  7  ^ta.— no  tU  .  . ,  ma  fitaok- 


bieense :  the  ezclnaion  of  these  has  been  explained  as 
due  to  the  sad  charaoter  of  the  occasion. — ^16.  befwe 
the  Lord :  t-e.  before  the  altar  of  Yahweh.— 17.  holy 
water:  the  LXX  has  "holy  hving  (ue.  running) 
wal»."  Among  the  Semites  as  well  as  among  other 
races  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  all  running  water,  whioh, 
as  giving  fertility  to  the  soil  and  sustaining  unim^l 
life,  would  naturally  appear  as  the  wiboduwnt  of 
Divine  enei^.  It  is  said  that  in  Palestine  to  this  daj 
all  sprinra  are  viewed  as  the  seats  of  spirits  (W.  R. 
Smita,  n>  169),  and  some  rivers  bore  in  antiqui^ 
the  namea  «  deities  (eg;  the  Adtmis  and  the  Bdus 
{M.  Baal)).— 18.  let .  .  .  loose :  a  token  of  msmm  or 
distress  of  mind,  cf.  Lev.  lOe,  1345.  2Iio.— watir  ot 
Uttemess  :  water  productive  of  bitterness  (or  mia- 
chief). — 21.  make  thee  a  evrse:  i.e.  make  thy  fate 
such  that  it  will  be  the  worst  that  anyone  can  wish  to 
imprecate  on  another;  t^f.  Jer.  2922,  Is.  65i5,  Zeoh. 
813.  Be-  1028.— 28.  Amni:  literal^,  "assured,"  an 
expression  assent  (ef.  Dt  27i5f..  Keh.  613),  LXX 
7/voiro. — 23.  a  book :  any  material  on  which  writang 
could  be  iiuoribed. — wave:  Ex.  2924,  Lev  730*. — 
26.  make  .  .  .  drink  the  water:  this,  following  the 
same  command  in  34,  does  not  mew  that  the  iciest 
gives  the  woman  a  second  draught ;  it  merely  repeats 
the  earlier  direction.  Tlie  ooourrenoe  of  this  and  other 
repetitions  {cf.  16  with  18, 19  with  21,  and  the  duplicates 
in  18)  has  suggested  that  tiie  law  here  is  a  compilation 
from  more  than  one  aooount. 

VLl-12.  RegnlaflonsforNadiltes.— ANanritewBs 
one,  whether  man  or  womui  (a),  wiio  undertook  eitlwr 
for  life  or  for  a  shorter  time  a  vow  to  observe  oertain 
ruled,  involving  various  abstinences.  An  instanoe  of 
a  lifelong  vow  is  afforded  by  Samson  (Jg  19?) ; 
examtdes  of  temporary  vows  ooonr  oii3j  outside  the 
or  (1  Blao.  349.  cf.  periiaps  Ac  I818.  212^.),  tbou^ 
it  is  to  the  latter  kind  alone  that  the  regulations  hero 
prescribed  relate.  The  throe  reqniremente  insisted  on 
are  (1)  abatinenoe  from  all  intoxicants  and  all  prodoot* 
of  the  vine  {ef.  Am.  2iif.};  (2)  abetinenoe  from 
cutting  the  hair;  (3)  precautions  against  incurring 
d^kment'  throogh  contact  with  the  dead.  Of  these 
oertainly  the  second  (Jg.  I35),  and  probably  t^  fint 
(Jg.  137,14),  were  observed  by  a  lifelong  Nazirite  like 
Samson,  but  the  thiid  must  have  been  Impossible  to 
suoh  (Jg.  14i9,  158,15)-  As  the  Nazirite  was  oonse- 
orated  unto  Yahweh"  (3.5,8),  it  seems  likely  that 
the  first  of  the  specified  requirements  had  its  <HigiD 
in  oertain  religknis  asBooMiiona  attadiinff  to  intoxkants. 
Litoxioation,  like  other  abnormal  oonditaona  (saoh  as 
madness,  1  S.  I614),  was  doubtless  at  an  eariy  time 
ascribed  to  the  entrance  into  the  puson  afieoted  of 
some  Divine  power  {cf.  amongst  the  Qreeks  the  oon- 
nexion  of  Dionysus  with  the  vine).  To  the  Israelites, 
originally  a  pastoral  people,  the  vine  uid  its  products 
were  utuamiliar  untfl  Canaan  was  reached ;  and  sinoe 
the  Canaanitea  ascribed  the  gift  of  vrine  to  the  BuBm 
{cf  Hos.  25,8).  the  ose  of  it  mi^t  be  regarded  by 
strict  adherents  of  Yahweh  as  a  seoesrion  from  the  colt 
of  the  God  of  Israel  to  that  of  another  cod  (p.  85,  c/.  the 
attitude  towards  the  vine  <^splayed  by  the  nomadio 
Reohabites,  Jer.  366-io*).  The  seoond  reqohwnent, 
that  the  man  should  not  be  shorn,  goes  babk  to  the 
belief  that  the  hair  (inasmuch  as  it  grows  more  quickly 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body)  was  in  a  special  degree 
the  seat  of  Divine  ener^  {cf.  Jg.  I617) ;  so  that  if  a 
man  cut  his  hair,  the  INvine  virtue  in  him  would  be 
impaired.  The  third  regulation,  tiiat  the  Nanrite 
should  not  come  near  a  dead  body.  Was  only  a  special 
application  of  a  principle  which  extended  to  onuDsry 
persons.  Contaot  with  tiie  dead  alwa^  involved  de* 
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fllenuiDt  (52*)  t  hnt  in  the  omo  of  one  who  ma  oonae- 
crated  it  was  particularly  to  be  avoided,  and  if  in- 
ooTPod,  it  entailed  the  renewal  of  the  whole  period  of 
the  TOW.  To  the  prohibitions  here  named  parallek 
ate  fortboomiog  from  elsewhere ;  for  instance,  the 
Bmnan  famen  diali*  mi^t  nofe  walk  nnder  a  Tine, 
toodi  a  dead  body,  or  enter  a  plaoe  wIhto  one  wai 
bamed.  Ezamplea  have  also  beim  adduced  from  the 
early  Saxons  and  from  modem  savages,  of  men  vowing 
to  keep  their  hair  nnshom  until  they  should  fulfil  some 
desired  act  of  vengeance,  the  primitive  idea  involved 
in  TOch  vows  being  that  during  periods  of  stress  the 
Onrine  powers  on  wiiioh  men's  strength  depends  are 
manifestly  estranged,  bo  that  it  beoomes  deaizabfe  to 
propitiate  them  by  oberiahing  what  il  ft  Bpeoial  seat 
of  Uie  Tirtae  they  impart  (R8*.  323-^.  481-485). 

&  MtfirUe:  the  word  means  "  one  separated  "  unto 
God  Jg.  1351—4.  kernel!  .  .  .  bosk:  better, 
"  •  •  -  skins,"  but  the  real  meaning  is  unoer^ 
tain. — 10.  turtle  doves :  these  were  the  least  costly  of 
animal sacrifioes (Lev. 57, 126). — 12^  loragoUtoaeriiig: 
the  goilt  was  incnned  throogh  tiie  diauuucge  of  the 
vow  being  delayed  in  oonseqoeDoe  of  the  aoridental 
defilement. 

18-21.  The  OffHtngs  Beqnlnd  at  the  TermlnafloD  of 
the  Mailltte  Vow. — The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
oonolnding  ritual  waa  the  shaving  of  the  hair  (e/.  Ac. 
18i8)  ana  the  burning  of  it  in  tne  fire  on  the  altar. 
This  was  probably  at  first  of  the  nature  oi  an  offaiini^ 
the  pimifive  idea  being  that,  aa  hair  was  the  seat 
of  vitality  and  energy,  to  prosmt  it  to  the  Deity  was 
to  present  to  Him  tne  best  of  one's  self.  Offerings  of 
hair  have  been  common  in  man^  religionfl,  and  were 
made  on  varioos  ooooeions,  particularly  by  girls  just 
before  marriage,  and  by  mourners  for  the  dead  (see 
PiaoMniaa,  Ducrifi^tm  ^  Qrm*,  i  43,  ii.  33;  .^nh., 
Cho,  6;  B(HD.  11.  zxiiL  141).  Of  the  saorifloe  ofiEered 
by  the  Kaziiite  a  larger  stuure  than  ordinary  fell  to  the 
priest;  for  of  the  ram  of  the  peace  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  pmiuisites  (lev.  734),  he  received  also 
the  ahonlder. 

18.  Shan  be  brought :  this  is  inappropriate,  and  the 
text  is  probably  in  some  disorder. — 15.  llMlr  meal 
sffsrinc  and  their  drink  offering :  see  154f---aO.  heavo 
ttlgji:  better,  "  thigh  of  the  contribution." — 21.  b^ 
dde  that  whkh  be  U  able  to  get:  *'.«■  beside*  that 
i^ioh  his  means  shall  allow.  The  saorifioes  explicitly 
piesoribed  ate  the  minimum,  but  thoy  are  not  to  ex- 
clude others,  if  the  offwer  can  afford  them. 

82-^.  The  Priestly  Blesslng.^Thj8  bkssing,  thot^;h 
incorporated  in  P,  nae  prol»bly  been  derived  from 
some  earlier  sonioe  (perhaps  a  psalm,  Pb.  46.  29xi, 
3I16,  67i.tif.,  8O3.7.19.  11913s.  etc.).  At  the  Temple 
the  Ueuii^  is  said  to  have  been  used  every  morning, 
the  aaored  name  being  pronounced  in  its  real  form, 
Yahwbh  (instead  of  in  the  disguised  form  Jmhovah, 
«^oh  has  the  voweU  of  the  title  Adonai,  see  Ex-  3 14*). 

27.  pat  my  name,  etc.~-An  idea  prevalent  among 
ftimitrpe  xaees  was  tiiat  between  the  name  and  tin 
penim  there  was  a  m^rstraioafl  link  (the  name  in  a 
sense  taaa  the  personahty),  ao  that  to  pronounce  the 
Divine  name  waa  to  set  in  motion  the  DiTine  aotivily: 
t4.  Gen.  3227*  1ft.  722,        938,  Ac.  36. 

vn.  1-9.  Otrerlngs  of  Wagons  and  Oxen  lor  the 
Ttanmwt  of  tlN  TabeniMle. — The  offerings  here  men- 
ticmea  are  repreaented  aa  having  been  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  erectitKi  of  the  Tabemaole  (i),  so  that 
the  date  impHed  is  a  month  ewrlier  than  that  of  oh.  1, 
though  the  oenms  there  described  is  here  preenppoeed 
(3).  The  vagras  were  to  be  used  only  lac  tua  oon- 
TCjyanoe  of  the  liMigingi  and  woodwic^  of  tlw  Tkber- 


nacle.  The  Ark.  aa  being  more  sacred,  could  only  be 
borne  by  the  Kohathites  upon  their  shoulders.  The 
idea  that  this,  with  the  other  contents  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, was  too  holy  to  be  transported  in  wagons,  and 
might  be  carried  only  on  the  shoulders  of  consecrated 
Levites,  seems  to  haTO  really  been  a  post-Mosak)  de- 
velopment  Even  in  David  s  time  the  Ark  was  oon- 
veyed  in  a  cart  (2  S.  63) ;  but  the  deatJk  that  befell 
Uaeah  (2  S.  6fif.)  tended  to  augment  feelings  of  awe  in 
respect  of  it,  which  led  to  other  arrangements  (^.  2  S. 
O13.  1524). 

10-89.  OffMlnp  of  Vesseb,  Animals,  and  othw 
Materiab  lor  Use  In  Sacrifice. — The  weights  of  each 
charger,  bowl,and  Bpoon(or  cup)pTeeented  by  the  aevraal 
princes  were  about  60,  33.  atul  4|  ox.  respcNStiTely. 

10.  torthededleaaon:  better  (m^.), "  the  dedication 
gift"  ;  andso  in  11,84,88. — 89.  This  verse  is  incomplete 
at  both  ite  b^inning  and  its  close;  for  the  words 
"  with  him  "  must  refer  to  Yahwoh,  who  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  context,  whilst  the  statement 
"  he  spake  unto  him  "  w  not  followed  (aa  might  be  ex- 
pected) by  ai^  speadh. 

Vm.  I-Olneflons  RolattuKto  flw  Ctadlnttek.— 

An  account  of  tiie  candlestick  (leaUy  a  "  lampstand  ") 
is  contained  in  E!x.  2531-40*. 

2.  UghtBSt:  render'aa  in  mg.  (and  so  in  3). — gl?e 
B^t .  .  .  eandlestt^:  I'-e.  illuminate  the  oppoeite 
(N.)  wall  of  the  Hc^  Place,  the  oandlesttok  bung  on 
the  8.  aid& — Itoirat:  floimi^Hke  ornaments. 

6-22.  The  Purifleatlon  of  the  Levltss. — This  difEerod 
from  that  of  the  prieeta  (Ex.  29,  Lst.  8),  for  tho 
Levites  (a)  ware  only  sprinkled  wiUi  watn  instead  of 
being  washed  altogether  and  anointed  with  oil; 
(b)  merely  washed  their  ordinary  nxments  instead  rk 
being  clad  in  special  garments.  The  shaving  of  all 
their  liair  was  in  ponmanoe  of  the  belief  mentioned  on 
p,  216:  if  ceremonial  impurity  infected  the  peiBon  at 
aD,  it  would  exist  in  a  conoentroted  form  in  the  hair. 
The  ceremonies  described  in  10-13  could  obvionsfy  be 
only  performed  symbolically :  e/.  Ex.  2924. 

18.  thoa:  here  and  in  15  it  is  Moseci,  whereas  in 
ti,2i  it  is  Aaron  who  "  waves  "  the  Levites. — 16.  even 
the  flrst-bom  of  all:  read,  '  even  all  the  first-bom 
among";  c/.  18. — 19.  make  atMiement:  better, 
"  afford  a  covering  (or  screen)."  The  Hebrew  here 
cannot  mean  to  expiate  sin,  but  has  in  Tiew  the  pro- 
Tention  of  it,  inasmuch  as  sin  would  be  inTolved  in 
the  profanation  of  the  Tabemaole  by  the  approaob  di 
unhallowed  laymoi. 

28-26.  The  Ag»*Umlt  tor  the  Levites'  Service.— 'Hie 
limits  here  given  (23  and  50)  differ  from  those  fixed  in 
oh.  4  (where  they  an  30  and  50). 

81.  Tldilstliatwhl«htelong0tli  mito:  read(Tu]g.)^ 
"  This  ia  the  law  of." 

DC.  1-14.  RegtOatlons  lor  a  Supplementary  Pass- 
over.— The  institution  of  such,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  second  (instead  of  the  first)  m(»ith,  was  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  vrere  prevented  by 
some  adequate  cause  from  participating  in  the  ooemony 
at  the  proper  time  (c/.  2  Ch.  SOaf.).  l%e  occasion 
when  the  law  here  described  Was  raiacted  was  the 
second  anniversary  of  tho  Passover,  so  that  the  date 
of  this  chapter  precedes  that  of  oh.  1.  Aa  the  people 
at  this  time  were  dwelling  in  tente  (not  in  houses),  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  command  respecting  the 
smearing  of  Uie  lintel  and  side^^XMts  of  the  dow  witli 
bkmd  (Ex.  127,22)  waa  modified. 

2.  Moreorer:  omit  (with  Vulg.).— 6.  at  even:  Ex. 
126*. — 6.  cf.  53*. — and  before  Aarm :  omit ;  note  Aim 
((.&  Moses)  in  7. — ^14,  strangU':  i.e.  a  settler  who  had 
become  a  member  of  the  uraelite  community  (LXX 
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hu  "  proaelyte not  a  mere  temporary  sojonmw 
(who  was  forbidden  to  eat  the  Passover,  Ex.  1245*). 

iS-2S.  The  Ho?emeDt  ol  the  Camp  Detumined  br 
tte  Vka  dODd^^-Sinoe  sooordiDg  to  P  the  T»bemacle 
was  in  uie  centre  of  the  camp  when  it  was  stationa^, 
and  in  the  mulst  of  the  column  when  it  waa  OQ  the 
march  (2i7.  IO31),  the  setting  or  rising  of  the  olood 
above  it  only  gave  the  signal  for  encamping  or  for 
breaking  up  the  camp :  the  direction  of  the  maroh  was 
convey^  mim  Yahweh  through  Hoses  (IO13).  The 
view  ^  the  writer  of  IO33-36*  is  quite  different.  The 
oonoeption  of  the  cloud  aa  fiery  (15)  maintminB  the 
idea  ^  fire  as  the  symbol  of  Yahweh's  presence,  whioh 
ooours  in  Gen.  I617,  'Bx.  32-4.  Fire  waa  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  lieathen  deities :  for  in- 
stance, it  was  believed  to  play  around  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Aphaca,  and  aroond  a  sacred  oUve-tiee 
near  Tyre  (Ex  ISaif.*). 

Ifl.  oo?e»d  It:  add  (with  LXX)  "by  day."— 
22.  snir:  Uterally,  "  days,"      aa  indefinite  period. 

X.  1-10.  "nw  snnr  Tniaqiet8.-~Tbeoe  watt  attaint 
in  shape  and  about  18  or  20  in.  Ions  fGzr.  3io*).  The 
various  signals  given  bv  them  were  distinguished  partly 
by  the  number  of  the  blasts,  partly  by  their  oh&noter, 
some  being  "  alarms  "  (m^-tial  notes,  9),  others  not. 
Instances  of  their  use  occur  in  3l6»  1  Ch.  13b»  1624, 
2  Cb.  13i2t.  Ez.  Sio.  1  Mao.  440,  £33. 

6.  The  LXX  adds  that  when  a  third  and  a  fonxQi 
ala^m  were  blown,  the  camps  on  the  W.  and  the 
N.  were  to  move. 

11^8.  The  Departure  from  SInaL— The  stay  at 
Sinai  lasted  about  11  months  (c/.  it  with  Ex.  19i), 
and  tbe  people  now  moved  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
(the  modnn  M  Tih),  N.  of  Sinai  Tbe  order  of  the 
march  hwe  diffira  in  eome  leBpeets  from  that  de- 
scribed in  oh.  2;  for  there  it  is  assumed  that  all  the 
Levites  kept  together  (2i7),  whereas  here  the  Qer- 
shtmites  and  Meraritee,  with  the  hangings  and  frame 
of  tbe  Tabernacle,  are  to  follow  the  division  of  Jndah, 
lesachar,  and  Zebulun,  whilst  the  Kohathites,  with  the 
Ark  and  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  are  to  follow 
the  division  of  Beuben,  Simeon,  and  Oad.  The 
anangemmt  was  intended  to  secure  that  the  T^ber- 
nacle  afaouM  be  set  up  before  the  arrival  of  its  contents. 

21.  unetnary :  better,  "  holy  things  "  (^.  415,  ma.). 

29-32.  Hoses'  Beqitest  to  hli  F&ttier4n4aw.— lliis 
section  and  the  next  (derived  from  JK)  are  pu^lel  to, 
and  not  the  sequel  ot  11-28 ;  for  whereas  in  12  the 
leraelitee  have  reached  Paran,  in  33  th^  are  only 
startinK  from  SinaL  Moses'  father-in-law,  called  here 
(J)  and  in  Jg.  4ii  {mg.)  Hobab,  iB  named  in  Ex.  3i, 
4i8  (E)  Jethro,  and  in  Ex.  2i8*  Beuel  (where,  however, 
the  name  shoukl  probably  be  omitted).  It  ia  implied 
that  Hobab,  by  accompanying  Israel  going  north, 
would  be  separated  from  the  reet  of  the  Midianites 
who  roamed  over  the  desert  E.  of  Canaan  (Jg.  63, 

Qea.  26i-6) ;  and  this  lavoun  the  view  tibat  Sinai 
was  not  in  the  8.  of  the  peninsula ;  otherwise  his  route 
and  Israel's  would  have  coincided  for  some  distance. 
From  Jg.  1 16  it  may  be  inferred  that  Moses'  father-in- 
law  (see  mg.)  aocompanied  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
though  this  is  denied  in  Ex.  I827. 

88-88  (JE).  The  HoTsments  ot  the  Art:.— Here  the 
Ark  is  not  rq^ed  as  carried  in  the  middle  of  the 
oolamn  (aa  in  31),  but  as  precedmg  it  (c/.  Pa.  687). 
The  address  to  it  assamee  that  it  was  the  seat  or  symbol 
of  Yahweh,  and  the  particular  expressions  used  are 
more  appropriate  to  a  time  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  when  the  Ark  accompanied  the  Israelite 
armies  to  war  (1  S.  43,  2  8.  IliiX  than  to  the  period 
tpmt  in  the  vildMneaa. 


88.  After  "  before  th«n,'*  omit  "  three  days*  jour- 
ncy  "  (as  an  accidental  repetition). 

XL  1-3.  (JE).  the  OhaitlseiiieDt  ol  fin  People  at 
Taberah. — The  oooaaion  was  disoontent  at  some  hard- 
ship, the  nature  of  whioh  is  not  explained.  Theatfeooy 
by  whioh  the  disoontent  waa  punished  wa«  probably 
I^taing  ((/.  Ex.  993,  Job  I16,  2  K.  Ixo).  Tho  ^aoe 
is  unknown. 

1.  Brader,  "  And  tiie  people  wero  as  monmers  at 
misfortane." — 3.  Taberah:  *.e.  "Burning,"  from  the 
Heb.  root  ha'ar,  "  to  bum." 

4-86  (JE).  Tbe  Peoite'i  Lost  for  Plesh  aoS  HflMB* 
Oom^alnt  ol  Us  EieesilTe  Borden.— This  section  is  a 
combination  of  two  narrativee  (from  J  and  E),  relating 
(1 )  a  demand  of  the  people  for  flesh  (instead  of  manna), 
which  was  satisfied  oy  a  flight  of  qufuls ;  (2)  a  00m- 
plsint  of  Moses  that  the  reeponsibiUty  of  leiadership 
was  too  great  tot  him,  which  was  met  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  70  elders  to  assist  him.  But  the  sepaiation 
of  the  two  storied  oannot  ho  efEeoted  with  pofsot 
oonfidenoe.  and  aome  vetaea  may  origioalfy  have  stood 
in  a  different  context. 

'  4-10.  The  Dlieontaiit  vtth  ttie  MamuL  and  the 
Desire  (or  Flesh. — ^llie  complaint  about  the  lack  of 
flesh  is  inconsistent  with  the  poeseaaion  by  Israel  of 
the  flooka  and  herds  implied  in  32i,  Ex.  I232.38.  173> 
The  oee  of  fish.  onionB,  and  leeks  as  food  m  is 
mentioned  Herodotos  (ii.  92,  125).  The  deamptbm 
of  the  manna  (7-9}  k  {wobably  based  on  that  of  a 
natural  nodnot^  the  yeUowiah,  sweet-tasUng  gam  tiiat 
exudes  irom  a  ■nmtj  of  tamarisk.  This  natural 
manna,  howevw,  flows  only  in  small  quantities,  quite 
inadequate  to  serve  as  food  for  a  multitude  of  people, 
so  that  traditiou  has  magnified  botit  its  anunmt  and 
its  sustaining  qualities.  The  aooonnt  given  in  Kc 
I614-36*  loesents  evw  m<ne  marvelloas  dstfeib  Uiaii 
the  preseat  passage;  also  Neh.  9x5,  fa.  TSa^, 
1064a 

4.  the  mixed  moltttiide. — Of  the  various  foreignen 
(Egyptians  and  Arabs)  with  whom  tiie  Israelites  had 
become  associated  in  Egjrpt,  eome  had  accompanied  them 
on  their  departure  tfaence :  cf.  Ex.  I238.— 6.  OUT  soul : 
i.e.  our  appetite. — 7.  bdellhim :  a  restnons  aubstaooeoi 
aydk>wodour(Geo.2ii).— 8.beafltlnmoi<an:  This 
was  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  preparing  com,  bftfore 
the  more  satisfector^  method  0!  grinding  it  between 
two  stones  was  devised.  Both  me  mortar  and  the 
pestle  were  of  wood  (c/.  Heidod.  Worka  and  Dayt,  423V 
Robinson  Crosoe  on  Us  island  had  to  have  reoooiae  to 
diift— llWh  OU:  the  word  is  of  nnoertaln  mean- 
ing ;  Vulg.  ]»MM  tAeatOB. 

lit  MMfla*  JBemoDstraaoe  to  Talnnh  Oat  Us  Bniea 
Bzeeeds  Ui  Oapa(d^.^This  oompliunt  has  no  obviona 

connexion  with  the  enbject  of  the  people's  marmurs, 
but  relates  to  the  reeponsibility  of  leading  Israel  into 
Canaan  (c/.  Ex.  SSizf.) ;  and  oleariy  reqoires  for  its  | 
propw  aeqnel  not  tiie  satisfhotton  at  tbe  demand  for 
flesh,  but  tite  relief  aiforded  to  Moses  himself  by  the 
appointaiwt  of  a  hoAj  of  ooUBagnes.  Thne  is  thna 
introduced  here  quite  a  dietinot  story  from  the  fore- 
going. 

18.  This  verse  is  a  continuation  of  4-10,  t^iough 
some  words  (like  "  Moeee  said  unto  Yahweh  ")  have 
been  lost  between  them. 

14-17.  A  resnmption  of  Bfoses*  expoatolation  in  tif., 
and  a  promise  from  Yahweh  to  relieve  his  bnrdeo 
by  ^ving  him  70  colleagues  to  share  it.  Hie  si^rit 
reetms  upon  Mosee  is  r^iuded  as  a  ;u(iM-|4iyaical  fluid, 
oapabw  of  being  divided  and  imparted  to  othen- 

14.  UU  me :  t;/.  EUjah'a  despondeu^  (1  K.  194)> 

18-Ma.  A  letom  is  made  to  tbe  pete's  deBaand 
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for  flesh  (4-10,13),  vliioli  Tahveb  proakM  to  gntify, 

IS.  UlielVr  yontidm:  ^  pnotiM  (be  abBtinenoe 
and  peftoim  the  hntaktinw  moumuy  babre  witauasing 
a  maoifestation  o<  Divine  powar  {tf.  Bs.  ISiof.,  Jos. 
35). — 20.  eome  oat,  etc. :  pfeaama^  hy  vomitiDg. 

Ztb-90.  This  aeoUon  oontinues  14-17.  Yahwdi 
perfbruis  the  promiBe  which  is  there  expieaeed,  and  the 
mfinenoe  of  the  spirit,  hitherto  confined  to  Moaea, 
afieota  with  propbitio  frenzy  (cf.  1  8.  lOn^  192of.) 
not  only  the  70  elden  gatbemd  at  the  Tabenukola, 
but  two  others  not  inolndea  amongst  them,  an  inoidmt 
iriuoh  renders  Hoeee'  servant  Jwhoa  jealoos  for  his 
master's  sake,  but  elicits  a  noble  reply  from  Hoses 
himself  {cf.  Ac  IO34-48). 

26.  the  elood :  the  oonoeption  is  probably  derived 
from  the  earty  aesooiatioa  of  Yahweh  with  the  aky, 
where  the  stomHiloiid  fcomed  His  chariot  (Fs.  I89-12). 
— 26.  tiMy  dlft  BO  DO  mon :  *.&  the  pophetio  nceni^ 
wae  cHily  of  tempcffaiy  duration. — 88.  WlfilMl :  fcfc  n- 
gisteted  as  elden  (Neh.  1222).-.jB.  CM  .  .  DUa: 
bettof  {mgX  '*  from  his  yonth." 

Sl-Si.  aeie  there  is  again  a  retnm  to  the  people's 
tksnand  for  flesh  (18-34^),  which  ia  satisfied  by  im- 
mense flights  of  quails.  Quails  migiate  in  'great 
munben  from  Afrioa  to  Smc^  in  the  ipring,  and 
return  in  the  aatomn.  and  an  captured  for  the  market. 
Am  ther  occur  in  ^e  Sinaitio  psnjnsnla,  it  is  thus 
pTobabliB  enoufl^  that  at  ootain  times  thsy  afforded 
food  for  the  braelites  in  the  wilderness;  and  the 
incident  is  regarded  even  1^  the  writer  {irho  explains 
that  the  wind  was  the  immediate  agency  employed) 
aa  an  ezami^  of  specM  piovidMioe  lathw  than  as  » 
mintofe.  Anolber  menticm  of  the  leBrf  of  the  people's 
needs  by  flights  of  quails  h  found  ta  Ex;  I613 ;  and 
referencea  to  Booh  inoidentB  ooeur  fn  Fb.  7836-31, 
IO613-15. 

81.  the  m:  the  golf  of  Akabah^-two  mUti,  etc 
The  quails  flew  at  the  oeight  of  ayard  above  the  ground, 
and  wm  ^baUy  netted.— 32.  im  komen:  about 
UO  bnshels. — ^nad  them :  i.e.  drjing  in  the  son, 
with  a  view  to  curing  them  for  keeping — 88.  whUs 
.  .  .  teeth :  i.e.  -wtala  the  supply  lasted.— ere  It  was 
chewed :  better.  "  ere  it  (the  supply)  was  out  off  (ot 
failed)."— 84b  KIbntb-hattMVah:  this  site  is  un- 
known.— 85.  Haienth:  identified  by  some  with  Ain 
el  Uadra,  a  place  two  days'  jonmey  N.E.  of  Sinai. 

Zn.  1-16  (JE).  IDtluD's  ud  Aaron's  Jealous  ol 
Umtij  and  Takmli's  Vbidleatlaa  ol  Blm^The  dial- 
lenge  of  Hoess*  pmogative  to  be  Tahweh's  sole 
•ptuceemaa  is  strangely  ooml^ned  with  a  oompkint 
respeoting  his  marriage  with  a  Cushite  woman  (perhaps 
another  story  in  whid^  Miriam,  without  Aaron.  %urea). 
Elsewhere  Mosee'  wife,  Zipporah,  is  repreeented  as  a 
Uidianite  (Ex.  2i6-2i)  or  a  Kenite  (Jg.  I16,  4ii):  so 
that  if  Zimmrah  is  hoe  alluded  to,  this  desoriptkm  <tf 
her  aa  a  Ouahite  may  refer  not  to  the  African  Cash 
(=Ethio^)  but  to  an  Arabian  Onsh  (poh^w  the 
Gosiuui  ca  Hah.  Zj).  Otherwise  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  wonum  here  in  question  was  a  second  wife. 
The  omquenees  of  Moses  position  consirted  in  his 
intimacy  with  Yahweh,  who  spoke  with  him  not  aa 
with  other  men  through  visions  (Oen.  I61)  and  dreama 
(Qen.  2O3,  I  S.  386).  but  phtinly,  face  to  fooe  Ex. 
83x1,  Dt.  34io),  and  revealed  to  him  His  form.  The 
lattw  statemmt  conflicts  wit^  the  tenor  of  some  other 
passages,  whioh  represent  the  sight  of  God  as  fraught 
with  death  to  men  (Ex.  3320^  Jg.  1332),  thoo^  see 
Ex.  24ii. 

8.  meek:  better  "  humble,"  the  proper  attitude  ol 
man  to  Ood.— 6.  Reader  (LXX  and  Vulg.).  "  U  there 


bea  prophetof  Yahwdi  among  you,  I  will  make,  etc" — 
8.  even  menlfeetty  .  ■  .  ipieenei  :  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  mad, "  not  in  a  visfon  andnot  m  a  dream  " ; 
cf.  6.— 14.  H«al . .  .  thaa:  read.  "  Now  heal  her,  I 
beseech  thee." 

ZHL  1-38.  The  Bqlal  of  Canaan.— This  narrative 
is  marked  by  nomerous  discrepuioies,  due  to  its  being 
a  fusion  of  two  aooounta  drawn  from  JE  and  P.  In 
the  one  (JE)  the  spies  start  ^bably  from  Kadesh 
(26,  cf.  Dt  li<tf.,  Joa.  147).  the  survey  is  limited 
to  the  8.  of  Btlerttne  (221),  and  the  report  of  the  land 
is  fiivourahle,  but  of  the  inhabitants  alarming  (27-39), 
Cialeb  alone  disecoiting  from  the  latter  representation. 
In  the  other  (P)  the  spies  start  from  Paran  (3),  the 
snrvey  extends  to  the  N.  border  of  the  Holy  Land 
(31,  c/.  348),  and  the  report  of  the  country  is  unfavour- 
able (33),  both  Joshua  and  Caleb  dissenting. 

1-170  (from  P).  The  Namet  of  the  12  Splee^These 
are  styled  ^inoes,  but  are  not  identical  with  tirose 
named  in  oh.  1.  Caleb,  the  representative  of  Judah,  is 
oalled  a  Kenizzite  in  ^12,  Jos.  146,i4,  The  statement 
that  Joshua's  birthniame  was  Hosbea,  and  was  changed 
by  Moeee  (8,16),  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
name  Joshua  involves  the  Divine  name  Yahweh, 
whioh,  aooording  to  P,  was  not  known  until  after 
Hoser.  and  penunabhr  Joafaoft's,  birth. 

17b^  (from  JE).  na  Oommbdon  gIvoB  to  the 
SliN^Tbe  "  South  "  (Heb.  JUtqA,  p.  32)  was  the 
paiohed  hij^  ground  wluch  afterwards  formed  the  S. 
portion  of  Ju&h  (Jos.  I631),  though  lying  N.  of  the 
KKMiUW  where  the  Israehtes  now  were  (Kadeah).  The 
time  CI  the  first-rtoe  grapes  was  about  the  end  iA  July. 

81(fromP).  ADAeeonntottheTenltoqrBiplond^ 
This  r^ireaents'it  as  exteodiiu  friMm  the  wfldenMss  of 
Zin,  afterwards  the  southern  border  of  Israel  (343),  to 
IMiob  or  Beth-rehob  (2  8.  106,8),  near  to  Lai^  or 
Dan  (Jg.  I82fi),  a  citr  not  very  for  from  the  valley 
between  Lebanon  and  Hennon  ("  the  entering  in  of 
Hunath  "},  which  ideally  defined  the  M.  frmtiw  of 
Israel  (see  I  K.  S65.  2  K.  I423).  The  diatanoe  to 
Behob  IS  about  200  miles. 

2&-8i.  (from  JE).  k  Beotnd  Aeeomt  tH  the  Begfoi 
Explored. — This  implies  an  outward  journey  of  about 

00  mike,  making  it  extend  only  to  Hebron  (19  miles  S. 
of  Jerusalem,  p.  31)  and  the  viuley  of  Eehool  (some  un- 
identified wfldy  near  Hebron,  c/.  Joe.  149,14).  The 
oountnr  roond  Hebron  is  still  covered  with  vineyards. 
Zoan  (the  later  l^mis,  Is.  lOii')  is  said  to  have  been 
built  about  1670  B.a  The  sepuato  mention  <^  Heb- 
ron (22)  and  of  Esbool  (33)  points  to  aslight  diveigenoe 
between  J  and  E. 

86-^  (P).  The  Ratora  of  the  ^ee  to  Paraa.~~The 
addition  "  to  Kadesh  "  (the  modem  Ain  Kadis,  p.  32) 
probably  comes  from  JE,  for  by  P  Kadesh  is  plaoed 
m  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (3336),  not  Paran. 

88fr-81  (from  JE).  The  Bmrt  ol  the  Satoi^ThiB, 
in  lespeet  of  the  land,  was  fovourable  and  was  cmt- 
firmed  by  samples  of  its  ^oduotfl  (c/.  Dt.  I25);  bntin 
respect  of  the  formidable  character  of  its  population 
and  their  dties  was  unnerving  (though  oontiadioted  by 
Oafeb}. 

28.  the  ehndna  ol  ihiak:  «■&  (l<mg)-oecked  men, 
Anok  bmng  a  pf^wr  noon  signifying  "  neck "  (e/. 
IK  l38*,2io,02). — w.  Amalek:  tiie  Amalekites  wen 
nomads  who  roamed  over  ^e  desert  8.  of  Judah  (c/. 

1  S.  IS7.3O1).— the  Blttlte  (pp.  63.  65f.):  these  were 
anon-Semitio,  perhaps  Mongolian,  race,  who  aa  a  nation 
dwelt  outside  the  N.  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (Car- 
chemish  being  one  of  their  chief  oities),  but  of  whom 
individuaJ  settlers  may  have  made  their  homes  in  oeo- 
tzal  or  soQthent  Palsstine  (Gen.  ^3i.*}^Ae.  JehmttBS 
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the  inhabitanti  of  Jebns  (or  Jerosalem,  Joe.  I663*). — 
fhe  ADUniM :  We  r^fuded  aa  the  popalatioii  of  the 
ooonti;  W.  of  Jordan  oooupying  the  nills  (as  in  Dt. 
I19). — Ibe  Canaaiilte:  here  (contrast  I445)  repre- 
Bented  as  the  dwelleTS  in  the  low-lying  maritime  plain 
(ae  in  Dt.  I7,  Zeph.  25f.)and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(Dt.  II30).— 80.  sUUed :  tiiis  preeomee  tiie  weeping  and 
murmuring  menUrawd  in  14il 

82a  (from  P).  Anottnr  Bepot  of  Ow  Qiles^This  is 
nn&Tonzable  to  the  land,  representijig  it  as  barren 
and  inDduoing 'insufficient  to  support  ite  inhabitants 
(for  the  phtBeeologT  see  Ezek.  36 13,  cf.  Lev.  263S). 
The  estimate  probably  reflects  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing daring,  and  after,  the  Babylonian  exile  (H^g.  16). 

826-83  (from  JE).  A  Oonfluutton  of  the  Roport  In 
aet-Sl.— The  NepUttm  an  described  in  Geo.  02-4*  u 
the  offspring  of  intorcoutse  between  ang^  and  women 
(hke  many  of  the  heroes  of  olaesioal  mythology] : 
the  LXX  renders  the  word  by  "  giants."  In  33  read, 
"  And  there  ve  saw  the  Nephilim  (the  sons  of  Anak 
are  of  the  Nephilim):  and  we,  etc."  The  words 
within  the  panatlmja  form  a  note,  iriiioh  k  abwDt 
from  the  LXX. 

XEV.  1-10  (P).  The  People's  UseoiiracMaeiit  at  tht 
Report  of  tiie  Splss. — ^This  section  is  eJao  a  faeioa  of 
JEfand  P :  its  composite  character  is  saggeeted  by  the 
repetitions  in  i.  In  6  minority  leport  proceeds 
from  Joshua  and  Caleb  (not  from  Caleb  onfy,  as  in 
1330,  J£),  and  so  is  derived  from  P.  Bat  the  j)rot«st 
in  7t,  thoosb  appearing  to  be  made  by  both  jointly, 
ii  really  Oaleb's,  for  lihs  1830  it  is  directed  agamat  the 
aifComent  (ISaS)  that  the  OuuMUutea  were  toa  strong 
to  be  overoome. 

9.  ate  bread  tor  as:  i-e.  can  be  consomed  aa  easily 
aa  men  consume  bread  (ef.  248,  Dt  7i6,  Ph.  I44). — 
th^r  dstoiee  (literally,  "shadow"):  i.e.  their  gods 
i<^.  Is.  254.  3O2.  Pa.  9I1).— 10.  the  glory  of  Tahweh: 
<A  the  fire  that  i^bc^ied  the  Drrine  pteMOoe  (dxs*, 
Bx.  U17). 

11-8B  (JE).  Tahweh's  Tfaieat  to  DUnherit  the 
Peo^  and  Hoses'  iDterees^on  for  thon^This  seoUon 
is  ^rived  from  JE,  as  appears  from  the  exemption  of 
Caleb  only  (24)  from  the  sentenoe  of  exclusion  from 
Oonaan  pronounced  on  the  existing  generation.  Moeea 
here  shows  the  same  eeU-eSaeement  as  in  Ex.  32iif. 
[The  plea  that  Tahweh  should  do  nothing  whioh  would 
damage  Hia  reputation  amtmg  the  heatlML  em^uudzes 
a  motive  for  the  Divine  action  which  is  spe<dal]y  pro- 
minent in  Ezekiel.— A.  S.  P.]. 

14.  they  wlU  teU  It :  literally,  "  they  wiU  say  "  ;  but 
what  will  be  said  is  not  related,  so  that  there  is  prob- 
ably some  corruption.  The  LXX  pieferably  has,  "all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  have  beaid  that,"  etc — 
22.  tempted:  better,  "tested." — tan  times:  a  round 
nnmber,  as  in  Qen.  3l7,  Neh.  4i3,  Job  IO3,  Zech.  833. — 
25.  Now  •  •  ■  valley:  contrast  45  (where  the  people 
here  named  occupy  the  mountain) :  the  clause  should 
probably  be  omitted  fas  in  Dt.  I40). — the  Red  Sea: 
i.e.  the  gulf  of  Akabah  (c/.  2I4). 

26-88  (P).  The  Condemnation  of  the  Pewle  to  Ftffty 
Yean*  Wanderings  In  the  WIldemess^lliiB  passage 
comes  from  P.  being  par^l  to.  bat  diveigent  from, 
11-25,  for  both  Joshua  and  Caleb  (not  the  latter  alone, 
as  in  24)  are  exempted  from  the  sentenoe  of  exolosion 
{cf.  146).  The  eubsequeot  history  aseomee  that 
exemption  was  extended  to  Eleazar  also  (see  32x8, 
Jos.  Hi,  2433). 

81.  know:  read  (with  LXX),  "  inherit.'**— 88-  wan- 
derers: bettw  (with  mg.),  "shepherds"  (Hving  aa 
nomads  and  not  as  ocoapiers  of  land). — fo^  years :  a 
ocmventional  figure  eqaivaloit  to  a  generation  (<^.  Jg. 


8>i,  63i).-^riioredrau:  te.  acts  of  mUrost  (not  of 
idoiairy,  as  OBoal,  Ezek.  SSit.  Hos.  25).— S!.  tte 
plagne. — Paul,  who  alludes  to  the  oocurronoe  in  1  Cor. 
lOio,  snbstitutes  "  the  destroyer."  thus  attributing  the 
infliction  of  the  plague  to  an  angelio  agent  (as  is  drake 
in  the  case  of  tne  peetUenoe  sent  to  poniah  I>aTid'B 
offence  in  1  Ch.  2Ii2,is). 

89-46.  AnAb(»1lvaInfadoa(^OaBiaB.^TUseanM 

from  JE, 

40.  the  mountain:  cf.  ISi;.— 44.  the  art:  this 
was  wont  to  aooompany  the  army  as  a  pallad- 
ium: cf.  1033f. — 46.  Hormah:  afterwards  reckoned 
in  the  tenitoiy  of  Jxtdak  or  of  Simeon  (Jo&  1631s 

XV.  A  Nnmber  of  Maehsd  Regulations  (from  P). 

1-16.  The  Quantities  0!  near,  00.  and  Wne  araro- 
prlate  to  various  Saeriflee5.^The  paotioe  of  adding 
such  accompaniments  to  fleeh-offenngs  preeervee  tiie 
primitive  idea  tikat  certain  sacrifices  were  meala  of 
which  the  deity  partook  (c/.  Jg.  9x3,  1  S.  134.  Bd.  s-6). 
The  use  of  com  and  wine  in  sacrifice  could  have  come 
into  Togoe  only  after  Isiad  had  oeaaed  to  be  a  pasttnal 
and  had  become  an  agricoltoral  people.  Wine  t^b- 
ably  replaced  milk,  wnich,  though  it  does  not  occur 
among  the  offerings  prescribed  in  ihe  Jewish  law,  was 
offered  by  the  Arabs,  as  also  by  the  Carthaginians  (a 
Phoenioiui  race).  Milk  formed  the  libation  at  the 
early  Latin  festival,  the  feriae  Latinae.  An  ejdiah 
(p.  116)  measared  approximately  a  bushel  (71  {rints); 
a  bin  (p.  116),  li  gallons  (12  cintB). 

14.  nraagar,  ue.  moselyte  (LXX);  and  so  in  16,09. 

17-SL  A  "  Rist  Put''  of  a  Rateh  of  Rnad  to  ba 
Offered. 

30.  dough:  the  LXX  supports  this  rendering  aa 
against  the  mg. — heave  <rflerliig— heave:  better,  "  coa- 
tnbntion — oontribute." 

22-81.  Ofleringi  Required  as  Atwement  lor  Sins  of 
Ignoranoe.— This  law  diSen  in  some  respeota  from  tlw 
borreeponding  one  in  Lev.  4. 

82-86.  The  Form  of  Bxeeotlon  tor  a  SdAath-toaakar. 
—This  law  is  sopplementaty  to  that  in  Ex.  31 14. 
The  execution  of  the  offender  bv  stoning  at  the  handa 
of  the  ooogr^tion  distributea  the  resptmsitHfity  of 
destroying  the  life  of  a  fellow  kinsman. 

ST^iTtmwIs  to  be  Attaebed  to  tht  Oonun  of 
Gann6nto.^aoh  taoaolB  (mg.)  aie  hue  legarded  aa 

reminders  of  Yabweh'a  commandments  (39);  but  at 
an  earlier  period  they  were  [oobably  amuleta,  and  in 
origin  perhaps  survivals  of  a  totenustio  stage  of  re- 
ligion. When  animals  were  thought  to  be  divine,  the 
wearing  of  their  hides  would  be  one  means  of  eeouring 
participation  in  their  superb uman  qualities;  and  It 
may  therefcure  be  suggested  that  a  tassel  led  gumoit 
really  represented  a  skin  once  worn  to  barbarona 
religious  rites,  the  tassels  at  the  four  oomem  answering 
to  the  animal's  four  legs.  Such  tassels  are  the 
"  borders  "  of  Mt  I436,  23s. 

XVL  The  RebelUoo  of  Korah.  Dathan,  and  Ablram 
(JE  and  P). — The  narrative  fuses  together  acooonts  of 
distinot  revolts  led  by  different  individuals  and  insptced 
1^  different  motives.  The  first  {itom  JE)  had  for  ita 
instt^tois  Dathan  and  Abiiam,  who  are  moitioned 
sepamtely  in  13,35,27,  Dt.  lie,  and  who,  aa  Benbenitea 
(a  tribe  that  once  possessed  the  primacy,  Qen.  493), 
disputed  the  civil  authority  of  Hoses  (13,15),  appeal 
being  made  for  Yahweh's  decision.  The  ringleaders 
and  their  belongings  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earUn 

Soakeu  The  inoltuon  witli  these  of  On  u  piobaUy 
ae  to  a  textual  error :  he  is  not  named  ebewhe>& 
The  aeoond  (from  an  eady  fonn  of  P)  was  headed  by 
Koiah  (mentioned  separatdy  in  sLxfi^xs.  S73)  wlu 
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2B0  adheniitB ;  and  ms  «  repndiation  of  the  idigioas 
Kpmaujy  <rf  Moeed  and  Aaton  (tepnmtiag  UkolrilM 
of  In  tikis  yeraon  Konh  oould  ecafo^y  have 

beto  a  Lerito.  and  oertunly  aome  of  his  anpporteni 
I     tame  from  other  tribes  (see  27i-3).    A  ohalfenge  to 
I     him  and  bis  sQpportera  to  offer  inoenee  before  Yahveh 
and  so  learn  woether  they  were  aoo^ttable  to  Him 
:    nsoUed  in  their  being  oonsamed  W  fire,  whilst  a 
I    tabseqamt  murmuring  on  the  put  <n  tbo  people  was 
poniehed  by  s  plagae.    Another  version  of  the  seoond 
ttory  (from  a  later  form  of  P)  represents  Korah  as  a 
Lente  disputing  Aaron's  exciosire  right  to  the  priest' 
I    bood.   The  varions  stories  may  refieot  real  straggles 
I    uainst  the  jnedominanoe  of  tribes  or  individuals,  and 
tw  sooldMttal  deatii  of  any  of  Uie  aoton  in  such 
■Inig^es  in>a]d  readily  be  oonBtrued  as  a  Divine  judg- 
flient :  bnt  what  proportion  (if  any)  of  the  narratives 
ii  actual  fact  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

If.  These  verses  combine  Korab,  Datfaan,  and  Abiram 
into  one  body.  The  two  stories  must  ori^ally  have 
began  someUung  like  this :  (a)  "  Now  Dathui  and 
Alsram,  the  sons  of  Eliab.  the  son  of  Peleth  (in  268, 
FkUu).  the  son  (LZZ,  ef.  Hi.  Il6)  of  Keaben  rose  ap 
briore  Hoses,  amd  oertain  of  the  ohildten  of  Israel 
(6)  "  Now  Koish,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath, 
UkB  son  of  Levi,  took  an  offering  (see  13),  and  witii 
bim  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  oongre- 
gfetkm,  called  to  the  assembly,  men  of  renown." 

8-7.  These  verses  (from  P)  continue  the  story  of 
EoT^  alone,  whose  contention  is  that  the  whole 
eongngation  are  as  holy  as  Moses  and  Aaron.  Moses 
inntss  him  and  his  sopporters  to  submit  (witii  Aaron) 
to  the  ordeal  of  approaching  Yahweh  with  incense. 

8.  Te  .  .  .  npon  you :  better.  "  Enough  of  your 
olaima." — 6.  ssnssts :  or  fire  pans,  for  carrying  slowing 
obarooaL — 7.  ye  aoat  of  Len:  a  mistaken  addition, 
due  to  8,  wbere  the  words  aro  in  plaoe. 

ft-11.  This  section  (from  a  secondary  form  of  P) 
npresents  Korah  and  his  supporters  not  as  olaiming 
tbe  {nivile^  of  drawing  near  to  God  (as  in  $),  but  as 
sowing  to  share  the  priestiiood. 

12-16.  (from  JE).  A  return  is  here  made  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Reubenites,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  against 
UoMs  (not  Aaton).  Thoy  remain  in  tiieix  tcuts,  and 
do  not,  like  the  adherents  of  Korah,  attsnd  at  the 
TdMBnaole  (7.16,18). 

14.  put  <nit  tbs  ey«  of  these  men .  tiirow  dust 
in  their  eyes. — 15.  th^  (Bering:  this  has  no  refet^ 
CDoe  to  the  incense  of  7,  but  must  relate  to  something 
iriiifih  the  narrative  no  longer  preserves. 

1^84.  This  section  (£rom  P)  roverts  to  the  revolt 
of  Korah  (the  "  one  man  "  of  22) ;  but  thei«  is  some 
ooofosion  between  the  claim  of  the  Levites  to  equality 
with  Auon  (17)  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
whole  congregation  as  aminst  both  Moses  and  Aaron 
(i9f>,22).    Y^weh  first  threatens  to  destroy  the  whole 
I   congr^ation,  but  at  Hoses'  intercession  changes  His 
purpose  and  directs  the  oongr^tion  to  withdraw 
I   from  Korah  and  his  260  companions.    In  24,  as  in  i, 
I   the  story  of  Korah  has  been  united  by  the  editor  with 
I   that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram.    ProbaUy  the  command 
to  tiie  congregation  was  originaQy,  "  Cwt  yon  op  from 
about  the  tabemaole  of  Yahweh  "  (see  19  and  cf.  llii) 
The  Hebrew  for  "tabemaole"  (in  the  sing.)  ia  else- 
where need  exclusively  for  the  luhbitation  of  Yahweh, 
except  in  Is.  22i6. 

These  vrases  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
hatfofa^andthelBstlialfofas)  00  me  from  tTB,  and 
am  the  seqael  (rf  13-15.  Aa  Dathan  and  Abitam 
Tsfme  to  go  to  Bfoees  (14^  (he  latt^,  attmdsd  the 
eUen  of  bnsl.  goes  to  them ;  and  <m  his  Isaving  his 


pnnwUira  to  be  dstenninsd  aooMdina  mt  his  antago* 
niatB  die  a  natural  death  or  a  violent  deatii.  bis  autho- 
rity is  vindicated  by  their  destruction.  Probably  tita 
first  half  of  27  in  its  original  form  was  "  so  Uiey  gat 
them  up  from  the  tabemaole  of  Yahweh  on  every 
aide." 

28.  not ...  of  mlm  own  mind:  this  was  the 
disldnotion  betwsMi  the  true  and  false  prophet 
(Jer.  2336f.,  Ezek.  183).~a0.  OupH:  better,  "  Sbeol" 
(and  so  in  33),  the  nether  worid  of  departed  Bpirits ; 
cf.  Is.  149-13*. — 83.  and  all  the  men  . . .  goods ;  tJm 
is  inocHiflistent  with  35  ;  Komh's  supporters  pwisbed 
by  fire,  not  by  an  MitbqoMiks.  The  clause  most  be 
due  to  an  editor 

86.  This  veree  (from  P)  Is  the  ssqnd  of  18-34  and 
27a  (as  oorreotod  above). 

8ft-40i  This  section  belonga  to  the  seoond  version  of 
the  Korah  story  (ef.  40  with  S~ti).  Since  the  oensera 
of  the  260  men  destroyed  by  fire  (35)  had  been  rendered 
holy  through  being  offered  before  Yahweh,  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  vfaa  bidden  to  convert  them  into 
tee  to  cover  the  altar,  10  the  intwit  that  they  might 
a  reminder  that  none  but  the  deeoendants  of  Aaron 
ihonld  dcaw  near  to  Yahweh.  The  section  is  incon- 
sistent with  Ex.  272,  where  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
ia  represented  as  covered  with  brass  when  constniotea 

87.  tor  tSus  an  holy :  these  words  should  be  con- 
nected (LXX)  with  38,  and  rmdued,  "  for  holy  have 
become  the  osdsmb  <a  these  sinners  at  the  oost  6t  tiiur 
Uvee." 

41-60.  This  panagB  (from  F)  oontinaes  35.  The 
oongr^laon,  whose  uaims  to  equafity  with  Hoses  and 
Aaron  had  been  championed  oy  Korah,  regret  his 
deatii  and  begin  to  mormnr;  but  are  smitten  by  a 
plague,  which  is  stayed  only  when  Aaron,  at  Hoses* 
command,  makes  atonement  with  hioense.  Aaron's 
offering,  unlike  that  of  Koiah  and  his  supporters,  is 
aoonitsd. 

XVn.  1-18.  Tlw  Bnddllig  ol  Aarai's  Rod  (from  P}.— 
The  superiority  of  Levi  over  the  other  tribes  is  finally 
vindicated  throngh  the  buddii^  of  the  rod  of  Aaron 
(the  represmtative  of  that  tribe)  when  a  rod  for  each 
tribe  is  laid  up  before  the  Ark.  Bods  (or  staves)  were 
usually  carried  by  persoiu  of  distinction  among  the 
Helnews  (21i8.  0ml  38iS,  1  &  1443),  as  among  the 
Babyk»iians(HeTodotns,  i.  195).  Ftmomil stories, whioh 
are  m  some  degree  parallel  to  this  story,  and  describe 
tbe  sprouting  of  sapless  staves  or  Bhafts,  occur  in  the 
nlnnmnftl  tales  of  Heroulee'  club  and  Romulus'  spear 
(whioh  took  root  and  grew) 

2.  tattWS'  honso :  *■«■  txibe  (not,  as  usual,  family). — 
twelve  rods :  ».«.  one  from  each  of  the  twelve  secular 
tribes. — 4.  the  tosttmony:  short  for  "the  ark  of 
the  testamo^  "  {ef.  Ex.  I634X— 10*  OontraetHeb.  94. 

XVm.  Ul.  tba  DattoB  ot  the  I«rttaL— The  functions 
of  the  Levites  are  hero  defined  in  relation  both  to  the 
iniestly  order  and  to  the  people-  In  respect  of  the 
priests,  they  are  to  act  as  their  ministerB,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  Tabernacle,  but  not 
for  the  care  of  its  ocmtents  (with  which  they  are  for- 
bidd«t  to  come  in  oontaot).  In  respect  of  the  people, 
they  an  to  eonstituto  a  fence,  saleguarding  the  laity 
from  the  danger  attending  profanation  of  the  holy 
things  by  a  near  approach  to  them.  The  general 
trend  <d  the  passage  is  in  aooord  with  I49-34,  Sj-io, 
415. 

1.  bear  .  .  .  priesthood :  *.&  bear  the  conseqoenoes 
of  gnilt  incurred  in  oonnexion  witli  ft — 2.  Jobud: 
there  is  a  [^y  on  the  meaning  of  Levi  (see  Clen. 
8934V-4b  a  straogor:  ».«.  any  non-Levito. 

8-aiL  Tbs  DvH  to     Beednd  to  Am  FiM  ttm 
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Um  Peofde. — These  embrace  all  those  portdona  of  the 
thbigs  off^ed  imto  the  Lord  idiiah  an  not  required 

to  burnt;  and  in  detail  are  (a)  the  moal  offerings, 
leBB  a  b»idful  or  other  small  quantitv  (Lev.  23l,  gL, 
6isf.) ;  {b)  the  sin  offerings  (except  those  for  the  high 
priest  and  the  congr^ation),  leea  the  fat  (Jjsv.  426,31, 
33);  the  gtiilt  offerings,  leas  the  fat  and  certain 
other  parts  (I^t.  73f.);  (d)  the  breast  and  the  thigh 
of  the  "gift"  ().e.  the  peace  offerings,  Lev.  TsSf.); 
(e)  the  best  of  the  oil,  wine,  and  00m  (the  amount  not 
being  defined);  (/)  the  fi»t-ripe  fniits  (of  trees); 
ig)  devoted  things  (i.e.  probably  things  dedicated  to 
Yahweh  by  individuals,  Ler.  2728) ;  (A)  the  fiesh.  lees 
the  fat,  of  the  first-bom  of  clean  aninuds,  and  the 
redemption  money  (five  shekels)  for  the  finrt-bom  male 
of  man,  and  the  value  (whatever  it  might  be,  Lev.  27i2) 
of  the  firstlings  of  unokan  animals.  This  list  of  pre- 
BOTibed  emolamenta  is  not  exhaustive^  for  the  prusta 
wore  also  (acoofding  to  P)  to  reo^ve  a  tithe  of  the 
tithes  of  com,  vine,  and  oil  (see  25-32),  the  skin  of  the 
burnt  offerings  (Lev.  78),  the  shewbread  (Lev.  243-o), 
portions  of  the  offoringB  made  by  NaziriteA  (Nu.  6igf.^ 
and  the  money  payments  required  in  varioofl  oasee 
(No.  58,  Lev.  2214);  and.  in  addition,  they  would 
naturally  partioipate  in  the  4S  oitiee  assianea  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi  (Nu.  36i-S).  The  share  <A  xko  saori^ces 
here  assigned  by  F  to  the  priests  brings  into  relief  the 
incompatible  character  of  many  of  the  statements 
made  in  Nu.,  inasmuch  as  the  only  perdons  who  in  the 
time  of  Moses  could  profit  by  the  offerings  made  by 
tiie  vast  nnmben  pec^le  represented  in  I46,  Mie 
Aaron  and  his  two  Bornving  sons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar. 

8.  the  eha^  of  mine  heave  offerings :  better,  '*  tJie 
reserved  peurts  of  the  contributions  made  to  me." 
—by  reason  of  the  anointing:  better  (nH^.),  "for  a 
portion." — 10.  as  the  most  holy  things :  better,  "in  * 
holy  place,'*  i.e.  in  the  ooort  (A  the  Tabemaole  (Lerr. 
6i6'26).'-ll.  Ow  heavo  (Awing:  better,  "the  om- 
trihntion  "  (tiie  breast  and  the  thigh,  of  wbioh  the 
former  was  speoifioalty  the  wave  offermg,  18). — 18.  the 
beet:  in  Heh.  (see  m;.)  "  the  fat,"  which  was  the  best 
part  of  an  animal  sacrifice  (and  henoe  offered  to 
Tahweli^ :  tho  term  was  aocordin^y  applied  to  the 
ehoicoet  of  other  things  also  (e/l  Dt.  32i4). — 18.  the 
llnt-ripe  frnit :  the  offering  of  such  was  a  common 
practice  among  primitive  peoplee,  for  sinoe  the  growth 
of  vegetation  was  or^nuily  regarded  as  doe  to  ^ 
power  of  a  tooal  or  txibal  god,  the  earliest  prodnoe  was 
naturally  thought  to  embody  the  god's  creative  foioe 
in  Uie  most  intense  degree,  and  so  to  be  dangerous  for 
any  but  a  eaored  person  to  eat. — 16.  redeem  :  better, 
"  cause  to  be  redeemed,"  and  so  in  16L — 16.  and 
tiuiee,  etc ;  render  (after  LXX)  as  in  mg.—^buMk  *  .  . 
lanetaary:  see  on  347. — 17.  sprinkle:  bettor, "  poor  **; 
the  sprinkling  enjoined  in  104,18  wae  a  diflerentprooen 
from  that  piesoribed  here.— 10.  a  OOTMUmt  «  salt : 
t.e.  an  inviolable  covenant  (based  on  the  Idea  that  the 
sharing  of  the  same  food,  of  which  salt  was  an  aooom- 

riniment,  involved  a  bond  of  friendship) ;  Lev.  213, 
Ch,  133.  [But  this  "ordinance  of  salt "  creates  only 
a  temporary  bond  (RS",  270) ;  and  Trumbull  has  shown 
thai  sut  is  often  a  symbol  for  life,  since  it  arrests  decay. 
This  explains,  better  than  the  amial  view,  how  salt 
came  to  st«nd  for  perpetuity.  See  Bali  in  HSDB,  and 
Tnimbalt's  Covenant  of  Soli.— A.  8-  P.] 

21-24.  The  Does  to  be  Received  by  the  LeTltes  from 
the  People. — Theeo  are  here  confined  to  the  tithes 
(p.  99)  of  all  vegetable  produce:  but  in  Lev.  2732f. 
reference  is  also  made  to  a  titiie  of  cattle.  The  dedica* 
tion  of  tithes  (pk  99)  to  religious  puiposes  was  prohal^ 
a  more  highly  refpilated  form  of  the  dedication  ot  On£- 


frnite,  ori^nating  at  a  time  when  die  wgenieetinn  of 
religion  became  more  costly.  The  princ^po  of  tithing 
was  not  confined  to  leligioiu  purposes,  but  was  adopted 
in  the  contributions  exaoted  from  the  people  by  umhi 
rulers  (1  a  815). 

The  Dim  to  be  Reo^Ted  1^  the  Priests 
from  the  Levltes.~-Theee  consisted  of  a  tmth  of  the 
ti^  paid  to  tlw  Levites  by  the  people. 

90.  only  beam  oOntag:  better,  "  the  whole  oon- 
txilmtion.  Hie  tithe  of  the  tithe  is  to  be  of  the  best — 
80.  It  shall  be  eomted,  etc. :  the  pronoun  refers  to  the 
nine-tMiths  of  tite  tithe  which  the  Levites  are  to  have 
for  themselves.  As  soon  as  they  have  paid  their 
sacred  dues  to  the  priests,  they  will  be  as  free  to  enjoy 
the  rest  as  the  hoaoandmai  are,  who  have  discdiaxged 
their  oUisations  to  tJiem.— 8&  ye  shall  not  pnane 
ttw  holy  things  :  the  Levites,  by  poeaesaing  the  tillui^ 
will  have  no  temptation  to  take,  and  so  profakoe,  the 
offerings  which  are  reserved  for  the  priesCs. 

XIX.  1-28.  The  Pnrifleatlmi  of  ttw  Unclean  (hToa^ 
Oontaet  «1th  the  Dead^^This  was  e^ted  by  sprinkling 
the  unclean  penon  twioe  within  seven  da^  (13  mg.,  19} 
with  mnning  watu',  the  virtoe  of  which  had  been 
Intenrified  by  variona  ingredienti^  vis.  the  ashes  of  a 
red  cow,  cedar  wood,  byeeop,  and  eoariet  thread.  The 
use  of  running  water  in  suon  lustrations  was  doubtkes 
based  on  the  belief  that  springs  and  wells  (pp.  100, 216) 
were  the  abodes  of  superhuman  powers,  and  that  a 
Divine  qn^ty  pertained  to  water  drawn  from  them, 
which  was  capable  of  nMitralising  impurity.  Amonert 
tlw  Choflka  a  vessel  ol  spring  water  was  planed  at  oie 
door  of  a  house  where  a  death  had  ooonrred,  for  the 
purifioation  oi  those  who  might  beoome  contaminated 
(c/.  Eurip.  Ale  98-100).  But  in  the  rite  here  pesoribed 
the  watev  was  not  regarded  as  having  in  itself  stiffioient 
pnrih4ng  virtoe,  but  was  fortified  by  other  things 
which  I  were  likewise  believed  to  poeeees  potent  qualities. 
Tlw  admixture  with  it  of  the  asbee  of  an  animal  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  use  by  the  Bomaos  of  the  aahee  ol 
unDom  calves  mixed  with  the  blood  of  a  horse,  at  the 
purificatory  festival  of  the  Parilia  (Warde  Fowler, 
Soman  FestivcUa,  pp.  71,  83) ;  and  the  original  idea 
behind  it  probably  goes  back  to  a  totemistio  stage  of 
religious  thought.  The  requirement  that  the  cow 
ahoold  be  red  in  colour  is  more  difficult  to  ex^ain. 
The  selection  of  red-haired  po^ee  for  aaorffioe 
at  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Hobigalia  to  promote 
the  ripening^  of  the  crops  is  not  an  illuminfttang  paialld, 
for  the  choice  animab  of  such  a  colour  for  audi  a 
purpose  was  obviously  due  to  their  resembling  the 
ruddiness  of  lipe  com,  the  sacrifice  of  them  being  a 
piece  of  sympathetic  magio.  Some  have  thought  that 
^erednea  ca  the  oow  here  required  was  associated  with 
the  idea  (rf  blood  (Oen.  94*),  wherein  was  the  life  (the 
antithesiB  oS  deatii).  Fbasibfy  Uiis  is  the  right  explana- 
tion ot  the  Boorlet  thread  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  red 
oow,  another  suggestion  may  be  hazarded,  vis.  that 
the  colour  was  <£oeen  as  being  that  of  the  red  earth 
beneath  which  the  dead  dwelt,  and  that  the  oow  was 
origincJly  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  (Among 
the  Romans,  victims  of  a  black  colour  were  offered  to 
ehthonio  deities.)  The  cedar  and  the  hyssop  (the  last 
the  caper,  or  else  a  speoiee  of  maijoram)  were  doabtleas 
credited  with  magical  virtue ;  for  trees  were  con- 
sidered to  be  sacred,  and  the  myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive 
have  been  used  for  religions  purposes  by  vaiioaa 
peoples.  That  the  whole  rite  ori^ally  involved  con- 
tact with  holy  powers  is  implied  m  the  cirouraatAnces 
that  the  oow  had  to  be  burnt  outside  the  oamp  (</. 
Heb.  ISiif.),  and  that  everpme  oonoemed  idut  the 
prepMation  of  its  ashes,  or  wttl^  the  water  with  which 
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they  were  mingled,  waa  rendered  ondeoa  until  the 
evening  ;  for  "  nncleuinees,"  in  this  and  some  other 
ioiitanoes,  was  equivalent  to  sanctity,  wfaioh  incapaoi- 
tated  fw  eeoular  oooupations  all  wbo  beouoe  infeoted 
irithh. 

2.  belbr:  better,  "  cow,"  sfnoe  the  Helnev  word 
is  Qsed  of  oows  in  1  S.  67-  The  oboioe  of  a  female 
■ninud  ooours  also  in  the  ain  ofEerins  and  in  the 
Mcrifioe  offered  in  atonemmt  for  a  muider  by  an  un- 
known person  (Lev.  427f.,  Dt  2I3).— whenlll  .  .  . 
Uonlsh:  of.  Lev.  2220;  it'vaa  thought  that  the 
potoooy  of  the  sacred  aoimid  would  be  reduced  by 
an^  t^ysioal  imperfection. — upon  whleh  .  .  .  yok»: 
this  was  a  condition  generally  observed  in  the  case 
of  snijn^  intwded  for  raligtons  purposes  (c^.  Uom. 
IL  X.  293,  Od.  iii.  383,  Verg.  JBn.  vi.  38),  for  it  was 
felt  that  use  in  the  field  generally  impaired  the  virtue 
or  aoceptability  of  the  victim. — 8,  water  ol  sepanttOD : 
strictly  "  water  (for  theBeparatioD)of  impurity." — a  tin 
offering :  better  {aa  suggested  by  LXX),  "  a  means  of 
porifioation  from  sui "  (and  so  in  17) ;  the  slanj^twed 
cow  was  not  a  sacrifice  but  a  physkt^  u^nt  for  re- 
moving imparity. — 12,  Render  (with  LXX)  as  in  mg. ; 
cf.  ig. — 18.  sprinkled  upon  him :  strictly,  "  poured 
(or  dashed)  ovw  him  "  {cf.  I817),  the  verb  differing 
here  uid  in  30  from  that  used  ta  4,16- — 18.  hyssop; 

Fb.  6I7.  Amongst  the  Romans  branches  of  olive 
ajid  of  laurel  were  danilariy  used  as  BnprinUen  in 
lustrations  (Verg.  j£n.  vi  290,  Juv.  iL  IfiS).— Al.  imto 
them :  read  (with  LXX),  "  tmto  you."— imeleu : 
this  consequence  was  due  to  the  holiness  of  the  water, 
joat  aa  in  Istw  times  the  Jews  held  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  "  defiled  the  hands  "  (pp.  39.  202). 

XX.  1  (JE  and  P).  The  Death  ot  mrlua  M  Kadesh. 
—J^  the  namtive  is  now  arranged,  this  most  be 
aasamed  to  have  occurred  at  the  dose  of  the  fortv 
yeats*  wanderings.  Zin,  which  is  identified  witn 
Kadeeh,  was  reached,  according  to  P,  immediately 
before  the  final  advance  towaras  Canaan  (cf.  3336). 
But  according  to  JE  the  arrival  at  Kadesh  took  place 
before  the  p^ial  wanderings  (1326);  the  omission  of 
the  years  here  is  perhaps  due  to  the  oconpiler'a  effort 
to  conoeal  the  discrepancy. 

XZ>  2-18  (mainly  JE).  The  Lack  of  Water  Svpritod 
if  a  mraele. — The  account  of  the  people's  demaDtt  for 
water,  and  of  the  means  bv  which  it  was  aupptied, 
seems  to  be  a  duplicate  of  the  Darrativo  in  Ex.  17i-7, 
for  the  name  MeribaH  appears  in  both ;  but  whereas 
there  the  scene  is  Horeb,  here  it  is  Kadeeh.  Probably 
the  aooount  in  Ex.  comes  mainly  from  E,  whilst  this 
aoooimt  i»x>oeeds  from  J.  These  storiea  of  watw 
having  been  produced  miEaculously  from  a  rook  by 
the  stroke  of  a  leader's  rod  are  perhaps  pnieaio  mter- 
pretationB  of  poetical  deeoriptions  (like  l£at  preserved 
m  2I16-18)  of  the  procuring  of  water  by  more  ordinarv 
means.  The  explanation  of  the  offence  through  which 
both  Moses  and  Aaron  were  excluded  from  Canaan  is 
very  defective.  In  12  the  offence  is  repieaented  as 
unbelief,  but  in  24  (cf.  27i4)  it  is  declared  to  have  been 
rebellion  ;  whilst  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  narra- 
tive to  support  either  statement.  There  must  be  some 
consideraue  textual  corruption  (probably  in  8  and  10) ; 
and  it  has  been  oonjectured  that  in  the  original  of  one 
of  the  eonrces  there  was  something  like  this,  "  And 
Yahweh  spake  onto  Mosee  and  Aaron,  and  said.  Speak 
ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyee,  and  ye  shall  bring 
forth  to  them  water  out  of  the  rock.  But  Ifoses  and 
Aaron  rebelled  gainst  the  commandment  of  Yahweh 
and  said,  Can  we  bring  forth  water  for  them  out 
of  this  rock  T  "  To  this  Tahweh  replied,  "  Hear  me 
(so  LXX),     rebels,*'  and  bade  them  strike  the  rook 


(which  previously  they  had  only  been  diieoted  to 
address,  8),  and  tfiis  command  was  obeyed  (9).  It 
must  be  supposed  that  to  draw  water  from  the  look 
by  striking  it  with  the  wonder-working  rod  was  less 
€a  a  marvel  than  to  do  so  by  more  words,  and  that 
Hoses  and  Aaron  were  punished  for  doubting  Yahweh's 
power  to  effect  the  latter  miracle :  cf.  Ps.  10633. 

9.  the  rod  from  before  the  tori :  i.t,  Aaion^s  nd 
(see  17io).— 11.  his  rod:  read  (LXX),  "the  rod" 
(e/'.  9).  Aaron's  rod  is  used  in  the  miracles  related  in 
79,19,  85,16.-18.  Heribah:  from  the  Heb.  rifiA, 
"to  sMve."  Perhaps  the  right  reading  is  "  Meribah 
of  Kadesh,"  ae  in  2714.  Dt  3251.— was  suetlflod: 
i.B.  vindicated  Himself;  qf.  Is.  5i6.  The  Heb.  «oa- 
tains  a  referwoe  to  the  name  Kadesh. 

XX.  14-21.  Israel's  AborttTe  J^ipeal  to  Edom  ( JE).— 
Israel's  desire  to  cross  Edom  was  due  to  the  wish  to 
attack  Canaan  on  the  E.  instead  of  on  the  S.,  where 
they  had  met  with  defeat  (I445).  As  Kadesh  was  W. 
of  Edom,  the  encompassing  ol  the  country  (2I4)  io- 
volved  a  march  from  Kadedi  to  the  8E. 

16.  border:  The  term  here  means  tenitoty  (cf.  23 
36). — 19.  irithout  .  .  .  ebe:  better,  "it  is  no  great 
matter  (of  annoyance)." 

XX.  aa-20.  The  Death  of  Aaron  rP).— Mt  Hor,  the 
scene  of  Aaron's  death,  has  been  identified  by  some 
with  Jebel  Hadurah,  an  isolated  hill  not  far  from  the 
8.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea^  which  most  have  been  near 
to  the  NW.  frontier  of  Edom.  If  the  identifioaUon 
is  correct,  P  must  have  believed  that  Israel  crossed, 
instead  ctf  oompeseing,  Edom.  Others  identify  it  with 
Jebel  Haroun,  near  Petra.  According  to  'l>t.  10^ 
Aaron's  deat^  took  place  at  Moserah  (the  Moeerotb  of 
Nu.  3330).  The  date  of  it  is  definitely  assigned  in  3336 
to  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus. 

XXI.  1-8.  Sseeess  over  the  King  <A  Arad.— Since 
Aiad,  the  modem  Tell  Arad,  17  miles  from  Hebron, 
was  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  a  sucoessAiI  advance 
of  the  whole  people  in  that  direction  would  hardly 
have  been  followed  by  a  circuit  round  Edom  (4f.) 
with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Canaan  from  the  E.,  it 
is  likely  that  this  section  relates  to  an  independent 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  of  Judab  and 
Simeon  {cf.  Jg.  Itm.,  whore,  howeror,  t^  advuioe 
is  represented  aa  made  from  Jericho). 

1.  Afliarim :  the  place  and  the  meaning  of  the  name 
are  unknown. — 2.  utterly  destroy:  persons  and  (in 
general)  property  "  devoted  "  {mg.)  to  a  deity  were 
destroyea  ae  being  taboo,  and  therefore  likely  to  in- 
volve danger  to  all  who  might  oome  in  contact  with 
them  {pp.W,  114,  Dt.  234',  Jos.  617*).— 3.  Homuh: 
for  this  meaning,  see  mg.  The  name  here  seems  to 
designate  a  district  including  more  cities  than  one. 
The  plaoe  had  been  the  scene  of  a  defeat  (I440-45). 

XXI.  4-9.  The  Fleiy  Serpents.— This  incident  is 
alluded  to  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  IO9.  The  serpents  are 
described  as  fiery  by  reason  of  the  inflammation 
caused  by  their  bite.  The  means  whereby  the  injury 
they  inflicted  was  remedied  waji  perhaps  originally  an 
instance  of  sympathetic  magic  inverted  (like  the  euro 
of  a  dog's  bite  by_  a  hair  of  the  dog),  though  in  antiquity 
serpents  were  widely  credited  with  healing  virtues  in 
general,  and  wore  by  the  Greeks  associated  with 
Asotepius.  The  writer  of  Nu.  naturally  assigns  the 
cure  of  the  snake-bite  not  to  magic  but  to  Yahweh 
{cf.  Wiad.  165,7).  It  is  hold  by  several  scholan  that 
the  present  story  is  mainly  an  settolc^oat  legend  (p.  134) 
to  explain,  the  practice  of  the  Berpent-woismpreoordEXi 
in  2  K.  I84.  By  our  Lord  the  upUftingof  the  brazen 
serpent  was  re^trded  as  a  symbal  of  His  orucifixioa 
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4,  To  Mmpass.  etc. :  this  comieots  witli  20i4-3i.~- 
6.  Ught:  better,  "contemptible." 

XXL  10-20.  An  Itlii«rary.~ThiB  oontiimes  4  ("  aod 
they  journeyed  from  Monnt  Hot  "),  bat  the  inunediate 
place  of  de})arture  fai  10  is  omitted.  In  3342f.  two 
stations  are  inserted  between  Hot  and  Oboth. 

lot.  Oboth  .  .  .  lye-abarim:  both  unknown. — be- 
fore Moab :  t-e.  G.  of  Moab. — 12.  the  valley  ol  Zered : 
probably  the  W&dy  el  Ahsa  at  the  SE.  angb  of  the 
DMd  Sea.— 18.  the  oUwr  riAe  ol  Amon:  it  u  difiBonlt 
to  decide  whether  tJtis  means  N.  of  the  nver  froin  the 
point  of  view  of  those  on  the  march,  or  8.  of  the  river 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  later  times.  The 
Amon  (p.  32)  is  the  modem  W&dy  el  Mojib. — eometh  oat 
of  :  i.e.  stretches  away  from. — 14.  the  book  of  the  wars 
of  the  Lord :  probably  a  collection  of  songs  relating  to 
the  wars  of  Israel,  tne  intereets  and  undertakings  of 
a  nation  and  of  it«  national  God  being  re^^arded  as  the 
same.  Israel's  battles  were  Yahweh's  battles  (1  S.  18 
17,  2628),  and  iBtael's  enemies  were  Yahweh's  enemies 
(is.30z6).— VaheblnSuphah:  unknown.— the  valleys: 
The  gorge  of  the  Amon,  13  miles  from  its  mouth, 
divides  mto  two  branches,  and  each  of  these  into 
other  two.—lS.  the  dwelUng  of  Ar:  better,  '*  the  site 
of  Ai,"  an  unknown  locality  but  somewhere  on  the 
upper  Amon. — 16.  Bew:  perhaps  the  Beer-elim  of 
la.  168. — 17t.  The  sot^  here  quoted  really  refers  not 
to  a  well  made  to  flow  by  muaoulous  means  (as  16 
Buggeete,  cf.  2O2-13,  Ei.  l7i-7).  but  to  one  dug  by 
labourerB  working  under  the  autlioiity  of  their  nuers. 
who,  with  their  sceptres,  superintendod  the  di{ 
from  the  wUdemees :  read  (LXX)  "  from  Beer. 
Journeyed  to  Hattaoah:  Mattuiah  is  unknown.  The 
■wwda  "  jonmeyed  to  "  are  not  in  the  ^b. ;  and  the 
name  "Hattani^*'  means  lit.  "  a  ^ift."  Aooord- 
inf^y  the  Targum  of  Onkeloe  rendeis,  it  was  given  to 
them  in  the  wildemesB  "  ;  whilst  a  later  Taigum  ex- 
plains that  the  well,  which  had  been  hidden,  was 
restored  to  ^em  through  the  meiita  of  Miriam. — 19. 
NahaSel:  an  unknown  locality.  The  name  means 
"  Uw  torrent-valley  of  God  " ;  and  the  Targum  ol 
Onkeloe,  taking  this,  like  the  preceding  name  Mattan^ 
literally,  parapnraaea  "  and  m>m  (the  time)  that  it  was 
giv<m  to  them,  it  (i-e.  the  well)  descended  with  them 
to  the  rivers."  This  is  the  source  of  the  curtous  legend 
(ref«red  to  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  IO4*)  of  a  rook  tJiat 
■coompanied  the  Israelites  in  their  journeys  and  sup- 
plied mem  with  water  (see  Thackeray,  2  he  Relation 
^St.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  TaouglU,  p.  205). — 
Bamoth:  pwhape  the  Bamoth-baal  of  2241  mg. — 
20.  the  valley:  probably  the  WMy  'Ayfitn  MOsA. 
— PIsgah:  one  of  the  spurs  jutting  out  from  the 
table-land  overlooking  the  barren  shore  of  the  Jordan 
(near  its  month),  a  waste  wbiidi  is  here  (fn(rO  called 
"  the  Jeshlmon  "  (p.  31 ). 

XXI.  21-82.  The  Conqnest  of  the  Amorites.— This 
narrative  preeupposas  the  position  reached  in  13  (not 
in  20),  for  the  embassy  to  Sihon  would  naturally  be 
despatched  before  the  Amoritc  border  was  orossed. — 
28.  Jahax:  the  Jahzah  of  Jer.  4821,  probably  not  far 
from  Dibon.' — 24.  Jabbok :  the  modem  Nahr  ez- 
Zerka. — was  Strong:  read  (LXX)  "was  Jazer"  (33).— 

26.  all  these  cities :  a  list  of  oxtaee  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  compiler. — ^Heshbon:  -the  modem 
Hoeb&n,  18  miles  £.  of  the  Jordan. — 26.  oat  of  Ms 
hand;  LXX  has  "from  Aroer"  (Joe.  1333);  but 
perhaps  the  correct  reading  is  "  from  Jabbok  "  (24). — 

27.  The  poem  bore  quoted  is  appealed  to  by  the  com- 
piler as  evidence  that  Heshbon  had  been  taken  by 
Sihon  from  the  Hoabitos,  and  29  at  first  m^t  oanfirms 
the  Bui^ioBition  tiiat  it  relates  to  an  Amonte  txiumph 


over  Moab.  But  the  allusion  to  Sihon  in  29  makes 
the  verso  too  long,  and  it  is  omitted  in  Jer.  4846,  wbwe 
the  test  of  the  veree  is  cited ;  and  since  28  oeletoUea 
the  burning  of  "  the  city  of  Sihon,"  it  is  probable 
that  the  poem  really  refers  to  a  conquest  of  Moab 
subsequent  to  Sihon's  time,  achieved  by  Israel  {cf. 
2  K.  34  and  the  inscription  of  Meeha). — that  speak  ta 
proVHbs:  better,  "that  recite  ballads. " — the  of 
Sihon :  Heshbon  is  so  termed  in  consequence  of  having 
ODoe  bew  taken  by  Sihon  from  the  Buubites,  juet  as 
Jerusalem  was  called  "  the  eity  of  David "  uuou^ 
having  been  wrested  by  David  from  ihe  Jebusitee 
(2  S.  59).— be  built:  i.e.  be  rebuilt  The  oounsdl  is 
given  in  mookeir. — 28.  implies  that  ^ahbon  was  the 
first  town  &red  by  the  enemy,  and  that  the  oonflagra^ 
tion  extended  to  Ar.  further  S.  The  foe  clearlv  came 
from  the  N.  In  the  laat  line  render  (witii  LXX).  '*  It 
hath  consumed  the  Udi  plaoee  of  Amon.*'— O 
people  of  Chemosh:  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  the 
Moabites  (1  K.  II7),  who  were  called  his  people,  jost 
as  the  Israelites  were  styled  Yahweh's  people  (Jg.  Sit). 
— ^He  hath  glvoi,  etc :  Moab's  disasters  are  attributed 
to  Chemosh,  as  Israel's  were  ascribed  to  Yahwoh 
(Jg.  61). — his  sons  ...  his  daughters:  a  Semitao 
nation  was  re^iarded  as  being  of  the  stock  of  the  god 
whom  it  wotahhiped.  Simuaily  the  Israelites  worn 
termed  "  the  ohudren  ol  Yahweh  "  (Dt,  Hi).— Bead 
(for  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines),  **  And  his  daughten 
into  captivity  unto  the  king.*'-— 30.  lioaA  (partly  after 
LXX  and  Vulg.),  *'  Their  otEspring  have  poriahed  from 
Heshbon  even  unto  Dibon,  and  their  women  from 
Nophah  unto  Medeba."  But  if  this  emendation  is 
thought  too  drastii),  and  tiie  third  line  is  retained,  as 
in  the  text,  the  fourth  is  best  altered(cf.fno.)to,"  With 
fire  unto  Medeba."  Dibon  is  the  modem  DhibAn. 
4  miles  N.  of  the  Amon;  Nophah  is  unknown; 
Medeba  is  M&deba,  a  few  miles  8.  of  Heahbon.  Nophah 
and  Medeba  may  peiiiaps  mark  the  western  and  east^m 
limits  of  the  devastation  (as  Heehbon  and  Dibon  the 
northern  and  southern).— tti.  Jaier:  identified  with 
Sar,  8  miles  W.  <rf  Babbath  Ammon  After  the  oon- 
queat  it  was  included  in  Gad  (Jos.  I325]. 

XXL  83-86.  The  Conquest  of  Bashan.— This  pasmge 
is  substantially  identic^  with  Dt.  3i-3,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  trwsferred  hither  from  thence.  It  is 
ignored  in  222.  Bashan  (the  country  N.  of  the 
Yarmuk),  the  modem  Haurao,  was  probably  occupied 
by  Israelite  settlers  who  migrated  thither  from  the  W. 
of  Jordan  in  poet-Mosaic  times.  It  was  Esmoos  tor  tts 
oaks,  sheep,  and  cattle  (Is.  213,  Dt  8214,  Fs.  22x3). 

88.  Edfel:  the  modem  Ekbeat,  SO  mileB  R  of  the 
Lake  of  Geoneewet. — 86.  and  Us  sons:  omit  M.  33I, 
Dt.  33). 

XXIL-XXIV.  (JE).  The  l^ode  of  Balak  and 
Balaam. — It  maj  reasonably  be  aamuned  that  the 
Moabitee  at  first  regarded  with  some  satasCsotion  the 
defeat  of  tiieir  former  oonquerom,  the  Amorites,  by 
their  own  kinsmen  the  Israelites.  But  the  lattera 
occupation  of  the  Amorites'  land  aroused  thear  jealoiuy 
and  their  fears,  and  aocordin^y  Balak  the  king  of 
Moab  sent  for  Bcdaam.  a  foreigner,  whose  blossUigs 
and  curses  were  believed  to  be  exceptionally  effeotuat 
for  good  and  for  ill,  to  cnne  LaaeL  Balaam  so  far 
acceded  to  Balak's  appeal  as  to  come  to  him,  but  re- 
fused to  utter  anything  but  what  Y^weh  inspired  him 
to  say ;  and  by  Yahweh  the  Moabite  king's  wi^  to 
injure  Israel  was  made  conducive  to  his  own  undoing, 
Balaam  being  inspired  to  bless  Israel.  The  narrative 
is  designed  to  display  the  providential  care  for  Israri 
manifbgtod  by  Yahww,  who  overruled  to  Uieir  advan- 
tage the  devices  ol  their  enemies;  and  iUostratM 
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■tike  (a)  the  belief  that  the  God  of  iBrael  did  not 
CDtiraly  ooufine  Ub  rereUtions  to  Hia  own  people, 

(b)  the  belief  in  the  potent^  of  the  nrnkeo  void,  and 

(c)  the  belief  that  the  lower  winutla  fiave  oooaeionaUy 
betn  endowed  with  the  gift  of  spoeeh.  The  story  u 
doived  from  JE ;  and  the  oompodte  ohataoter  of 
this  iouroe  is  disclosed  by  the  piesenoe  of  certain 
iraetiticKis  and  discrepanoiee  whioh  are  pointed  out 
bMow.  A  referenoe  to  B&lawn  also  ooouis  in  P,  whioh 
enmeota  him  with  Hidian  (3l8,i6);  and  by  a  com- 
UnatiMi  of  the  passages  token  from  all  three  sources 
Balaam  has  been  regarded  in  (he  siniBtor  light  in  whioh 
he  appears  in  2  P.  2i5f.,  Jade  ii.  Rev.  214.  But  the 
voist  feature  of  the  oonduot  attribnted  to  him — his 
idvioe  to  iBrael's  enemies  to  eeduce  them  by  means 
of  Uieir  women — ^is  fonnd  onlv  in  P,  the  latest  and  least 
tonsiwortby  tft  the  Pentataoonal  souroee.  In  J,  though 
he  B  ropreeented  as  ^ing  to  Balak  without  the  Divine 
pmiiflSKMi,  yet  he  is  draioted  as  steadfast  in  00m- 
munioating  mitbfully  Yahweh's  reveUtion  ;  whilst  in 
E  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  bis  behaviour  to  afford  a 
handle  to  oensoze. 

XXn.  i-4u  Moab's  Fur  oS  IsraeL— Of  these  verses 
I  comes  from  P,  the  rest  from  JB  (the  peeenoe  of  both 
cooBtitomts  behig  shown  by  the  lepetations  in  3).  As 
the  Ifoabites  were  great  breeders  of  she^  (2  K.  84). 
they  feared  that  too  pastorage  would  not  suffloe  for 
botii  themselvea  and  Inael  (likewise  a  pastoral  people). 
The  reference  in  4  (and  also  7)  to  Midian  is  probably 
doo  to  an  editor  who  wished  to  bring  Fs  alluaions  to 
Balaam  in  8l8,i6  into  ommezion  with  the  present 
itory. 

t  btfood  the  J«iaii:  t.e.  E.  of  Uw  rtrer,  desoiibed 
fnm  the  point  of  view  of  a  resident  on  ^  W.  of  it — 
S.  wai  dlstreated  because  ttf :  better,  '*  loathed." 

XXn.  5-14.  Balak's  flnt  Summoiu  to  Balaam,  and 
yalnnh'l  Rehtsal  to  Let  him  Go.— This  comes  mainly 
from  J.  But  in  3,  if  "  tlie  laud  of  the  children  of  hu 
peo^  "  (which  can  only  refer  to  Balak  and  yields 
nttle  Boise)  be  ooneoted  (aftM*  Sam.,  Syr.,  Volg.)  to 
"  the  land  <^  the  ohildren  of  Ammon,"  thwe  ie  a  die- 
ciepancy  in  the  accoimt  of  Balaam's  home,  which  is 
diversely  re|neaented  as  (a)  Pethor  on  tho  River 
(it.  Pitoru  on  the  Eajjiratce,  mentioned  in  an 
inBCiiption  of  Shalnuueeer  H),  nearly  a  month's 
joumey  from  Moab,  and  (b)  Ammon,  oiuy  a  few  days' 
joDine^  distant.  The  diserepanoy  is  explicable  as  due 
to  a  difference  in  the  souices  used  :  the  first  statement 
probaUy  comes  from  E,  the  second  from  J.  Kdak's 
bdief  ^6)  in  the  potency  of  words  uttered  in  Ueesing 
orcnismg  (Gen.  933-27*)  is  illustrated  by  the  narrative 
of  Isaac  s  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  27,  eepedally  33) 
and  by  the  requisition  (cit«d  by  Gray)  which  was  made 
in  6ft-63  B.O  to  OnisA  by  the  troops  of  Hyroanus  II 
to  eorse  the  forces  of  Aiistobulus.  The  offer  to  a  seer 
or  a  prophet  td  a  rewud  for  his  servioes  (7)  has  parallels 
in  1  3.        K.  Us,  2  K.  Sat 

XXO.  15-21.  Balak's  saeood  Summons  to  Balaam, 
Tahwdi's  Conssat  that  be  should  Oo.~This  section 
probably  comee  from  E,  and  represents  not  a  change 
of  yarvoae  on  the  part  of  God,  but  a  difference  of 
attitude  aaonbed  to  Uim  by  the  second  of  the  two 
Hooroea  heie  naed,  Balaam  wdng  allowed  to  go  but 
not  to  oaree. 

XXU.  2&-36.  Balaam's  Joumey  to  Balak  without 
God's  C<HiSMlL— This  section  is  dearly  not  the  seqnel 
of  the  preoeding,  but  the  continuation  of  5-14,  and 
(as  far  as  34)  is  derived  from  J.  Balaam  dtsr^;ards  the 
Divine  prohibition  to  go  to  Balak  whioh  is  recorded  in 
12.  but  is  made  aware  rf  Yahweh'n  anger  in  the  course 
cf  his  joutn^.   The  aaa  was  the  animal  oommonly 


used  by  the  Hebrews  for  tiding  in  times  of  peaoe 
(Gen.  223,  Ex  42o,  Jg.  IO4, 1  K.  240,  2  K.  422.  Zeoh.  99). 
The  speaJdng  of  a  dumb  animal  (alluded  to  in  2  P.  2i6) 
is  paralleled  in  the  OT  onl^  bv  the  speaking  of  the 
serpent  in  Qen.  3 ;  but  similar  fanciful  stories  of 
animals  that  used  human  language  occur  in  Homer, 
IL  zix.  407,  livy,  iiL  10,  xxiv.  10.  In  35  the  dis- 
obedient prophet  is  apparently  allowed  to  continue 
his  journey ;  but  the  words  uttered  by  the  angel  are 
virtually  idmitioal  witli  God's  words  in  20  (E) ;  so  that 
possibly  J's  version  of  the  angel's  re[dy  has  been  lost 
and  replaced  by  a  passage  from  the  other  source.  It 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  nom  37  that  Balaam  tetvoned 
home  and  that  Balak  went  to  seek  him  there. 

82.  thy  way  Is  perverse:  better  (with  Syr.),  "  thou 
hast  made  thy  way  (or  journey)  headlong  "  (i.e.  pr»- 
oipitate). 

XXn.  36-40.  The  Hsettog  d  Balak  and  Balaam.— 

Partly  from  E.  and  partly  from  J,  but  the  distributitHi 
between  the  two  souroee  is  uncertain.  Probably  36 
and  38  belong  to  E,  desoribins  (in  ccmtinuation  m  zi) 
Balaam's  joumey  to  Hoab,  wneie  he  is  met  by  BalaJc 
at  the  frontier  city  of  Moab  (the  Ar  of  2I15) ;  whilst  37 
and  39  belong  to  J,  and  imply  that  Balak  went  in 
penon  to  fetch  Balaam,  who  returned  with  him  to 
Kiriath-huzoth  (an  unknown  locality).  The  ■aorifioea 
mentioned  in  40  formed  port  of  a  fbast  of  welcome, 
shares  of  the  feast  being  osnt  both  to  Balaam  and  to 
tJie  piinoes. 

XXn.  41-XXIII.  «.  Balak's  Saerlfleet  pnHmlnanr 
to  Balaam's  first  Oracle. — This  section  proceeds  from 
£.  BalaJc  brought  Balaam  to  Bamoth-baal  (41  mg.), 
the  site  oi  a  sanotuai;^  placed  where  Balaam  could 
have  the  objects  of  his  expected  curse  b^ie  him. 
The  saorifioea  offered  by  Balak  were  designed  to  diBpose 
God  to  favour  his  wishes  ;  and  the  utan  and  Oia 
victims  were  reckoned  by  sevens,  because  seven  was  a 
sacred  number  amon^  many  ancient  peoples  (Gen.  21 28. 
Jos.  O4,  Verg.  JEn.  vi.  38).  The  saoiedneas  attaching 
to  it  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  sun,  moon,  and 
five  planets  known  in  antiqaity  (Mercury,  Tonus,  llfam» 
Jupiter,  Saturn).  The  idea  ta  its  sanotity  waa  ^ob* 
ably  d«ived  by  the  Israelites  from  Bab^onia,  wheiv 
it  OOOUIS  in  inscriptions. 

XXn.  41.  the  utmost  part :  t.e.  the  end  nearest  to 
the  spectator.  The  LXX  rightly  gives  the  sense 
"  some  ^rtion." — XXIU.  2,  omit  "  and  Balaam  "  ; 
the  offennga  were  Balak's  (3). — 4,  and  he  said  .  .  . 
altar:  these  words  must  have  been  spoken  to  Balaam 
by  Balak  and  should  be  transposed  to  the  end  of  3. — 
6.  And  Yahweh:  this  should  fdlov  the  fint  clause 
of  4. — 7.  took  np  his  |tarable:  «.e.  took  upon  his  Upa 
the  oracle  he  was  inspired  to  utter. 

XXIU.  7-10.  Balaam's  First  Orade^Its  purport  is 
that  the  secure  independence,  the  imposing  numbers, 
and  the  undisturbed  prosperity  of  Israel  are  proof 
tJiat  the  people  have  not  been  cursed  by  God  and 
thoreforo  cannot  be  cursed  by  Balaam.  The  poem, 
which  may  have  been  incorporated,  rather  than  oom- 
posed,  by  the  author  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  date 
from  a  period  when  Israel  was  most  proeperoua  (I'-e. 
some  time  during  the  undivided  monarchy ;  cf.  on 
247.17)- 

T.Aram:  i.e. Aram-naharaim (Qen.24io*,Dt. 234 ww.), 
the  countrv  near  the  Euphrates-  This  agrees  witli  £*B 
view  that  Balaam's  home  was  at  Pethor.--det^ :  better, 
"  execrate."— 0.  that  dwell  alone,  i.e,  that  bve  secure 
and  unmolested. — shall  not  be  reckoned,  eta  :  better, 
"  reckoneth  not  itself  among  the  nations,"  t.e.  regards 
itself  as  above  the  level  of  otiiers  by  reason  of  its  good 
fortune,  due  to  its  unique  relation  «^  Yahweh  (see 
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Ex.  195f.,  33i6,  lev.  2024)-— 10.  Read,  "  Who  can 
oount  the  duBt  (t.e.  the  Qumbers,  Geo.  I3i6)  of  Jaoob  t 
Who  can  leokon  (LXX)  the  teoB  ot  thousands  <tf 
Israel  T ' ' — Let  me  die,  etc. :  the  death  of  such  righteous 
people  aa  the  taraelites  is  eo  long  deferred  and  bo 
peaceful  that  the  speaker  can  desire  no  better  Hoqnel 
of  life  for  himself.  For  "  end"  c/.  Pr  23i8  mg.,* 
though  the  T.TfY  takee  the  word  to  mean  "  poeterity  " 
(Pit  10913).  The  epithet  "  righteoua,"  here  applied 
to  individual  Israelites,  is  applied  oolleotively  to  the 
nation  in  the  title  *'  The  book  of  Jashar  (or  the 
Bighteoua),"  given  to  a  oolleotion  of  poems  oele- 
biaUof  national  aohieTemMite  (p.  46,  Joe.  10i2f.,  2  8. 
1 18).  The  name  "  Jeahurua  "  (a  word  from  tfao  Sftme 
root  and  of  similar  meaning)  is  also  used  to  describe 
Israel  in  Dt  32i5.  33s.26,  Is.  442. 

XXIU.  11-17.  Bahk's  SaerUlees  preUmlnarr  to 
Balaam's  seewd  Oraele. — BaUk's  disappointiDnit  at 
Bdaam's  fiist  ntterauoe  leads  him  to  take  Balaam  to 
the  field  of  Zophim  (or  '*  the  irattdimen ")  In  the 
hope  that  the  different  locality  might  dispose  God  to 
moovft  his  rmewed  saorifioes  and  to  grant  his  wishes. 
Some  plaoee  irete  thought  to  be  iMuoed  br  a  divini^ 
with  greater  iaTonrthuioUiera  (18.6s*).  For  Pisgab, 
see  2120*. 

18.  lhatt  net  im  them  aD :  it  mfcht  be  eneoted 
that  Balak  on  liie  second  occasion  womd  show  Balaam 
the  whole  of  Israel,  and  not  a  part  only  (as  on  the 
first) ;  and  these  words  ma^  have  been  introduced  by 
the  editffl?  because  of  the  third  occasion  in  242  (which 
jttobably  comes  from  another  soutoe). 

XXSL  18-^  Balaam's  SteooA  Oraele.— This  goes 
beyimd  the  jseoedins  in  frustratins  the  hopes  of  Bawk. 
for  it  deolarefl  that  God  has  not  only  not  cursed  Israel, 
but  has  positiTely  blessed  it,  ana  describee  Israel's 
freedom  from  adveisity  and  its  formidable  stiength. 

19.  0.  1  a  1629._ao.  be  bath  Uemd,  etc :  read 
(LXX),  "  I  must  Uees  aad  I  must  not  rererse  it." — 
Bl.  He  hatt  not  beheld,  etc. :  'read  (Syr.),  "  I  have  not 
beheld  calamity  in  Jacob,  nor  have  I  seen  trouble  in 
Israel." — the  Shout  of  a  kblg:  *.«.  the  shouting  in 
honour  of  a  king  (a  title  of  Yahweh,  1  S.  87),  whoee 
nrmbol,  the  Ark,  was  welcomed  with  shouts,  1  S.  45). 
The  paiallelism  favours  the  interpretation  of  "  king  *' 
here  as  a  Divine,  not  a  human,  ruler  (as  in  247),  and 
for  "  shout  "  the  LXX  has  "  glory  "  (c/.  Zech.  25). — 
22.  the  wild  ox :  an  extinct  speciee  (boa  primigmius),  of 
great  size  and  fierceness  (cf.  Dt.  33i7). — 88.  enebant- 
mont:  bett»,  "divining."  God's  favooT  towuds 
brael  was  due  to  the  absmoe  in  it  of  the  praotioe  of 
observing  omens  which  Irae  so  common  in  other 
nationB. — Now  shall  It,  etc. :  read  "  At  the  due 
season  (LXX)  it  is  wont  to  be  told  to  Israel  and  to 
Judah  what  God  will  do,"  i.e.  Israel,  inatead  of  seeking 
to  discover  the  future  by  divination,  rooeivee  revela- 
tioiiB  from  the  Almighty  {cf.  Am.  3;).  But  the  tmna- 
latkn  is  preearioos ;  and  as  the  whole  vene  interrupts 
the  sequence  of  32  and  24  (both  of  which  compare 
brael's  strength  to  tbat  of  the  atroi^t  animak),  ft 
is  perhape  intrusive. 

XXUL  26-XXIV.  2.  Balak's  Sacrifices  preUmhiary 
to  Balaam's  third  Oraele.-~The  scene  of  these  was  Peor, 
some  mountain  overlooking  the  desert  bordering  the 
Dead  Sea  on  the  W.  The  inconsistency  between 
Balak's  indignant  dismissal  (rf  Balaam  in  25  and  his 
renewed  attempt  in  27f.  to  gain  what  be  wanted  has 
soffiested  that  with  25  one  account  of  the  episode 
eni^  and  that  what  follows  comes  from  another, 
with  editorial  links.  The  allusion  in  24 1  to  the  use 
of  enchantments  Jbettor,  "  divinations  "  or  "  omens  ") 
ou  previous  occasions  certainly  does  not  ooirespond 


to  the  aooonnts  in  233f..  Or  ^isU  so  that  the  ooa> 
clnsiiHi  that  here  the  editor  has  used  another  soaia^ 
cf  vbidi  apwtkn  1ms  beaa  omitted,  seems  justifled. 
iWbaUy  hss  hem  mainfy  employed  in  23^  and 
J  in  24. 

XXIV.  8-0.  Balaam's  Tbltd  Onela^This  vazies  tba 

tenor  of  the  two  previous  utteiaaoes  by  dwelling  npoo 
ihe  fertility  ot  Israel's  soil,  and  the  eminence  cf  its 
ruler.  It  was  probaUy  ocmstrooted,  like  the  preoeding 
oiacle,  in  diawbs,  bat  in  two  places  this  armngsaieat 
has  been  disturbed.  Tbe  referenoe  to  a  king  in  Inael 
punts  to  the  ponn  having  been  written  in  the  tiine 
ct  the  moDarohy. 

8f.  The  seer  is  represented  as  receiving  the  Divine 
nveiations  in  a  trance  or  dream,  the  "  dosed  eye  "  of 
3  being  the  eye  of  the  body,  and  the  "  open  eyes  *'  of  4 
being  the  eyes  of  the  mind.  But  the  reodonng  **  was 
closed  "  in  3  is  doubtful — Balaam  .  .  .  salth:  bettei; 
"  Utterance  of  Balaam,"  etc  (and  so  in  the  next  two 
lines).  The  word  rent^red  "  utterance  "  ia  almost  ex- 
olusively  used  of  oommunicationB  from  Yaiiweh  through 
His  prophets,  and  has  an  impressiveness  wliich  vto 
RY  inadeouatdy  expre«e». — Falling  down :  i.e.  (seem- 
iogly)  in  sleep :  c^.  2219.  In  4  one  line  of  a  distich  is 
lacking ;  comparison  with  the  similar  16  suggests  that 
after  the  first  lino  there  should  be  inaerbM,  And 
knoweth  the  knowledge  of  the  Host  High."— «w  Bsnder, 
**  As  valleys  whiofa  spread  thomselvee  oat."  The  vows 
of  Israel's  tents  appear  hko  divramng  valleys.  Tbio 
third  and  fourth  lines  ^oold  probably  be  rearranged 
and  emended  thus,  "  As  oadar  trees  whioh  Yahweh 
hath  pUnted  (cf.  Ps.  104i6).  As  terebinths  beside  the 
waten."  Oedan  do  not  ^w  near  water,  and  lign 
does  were  to  the  ^brows  foreign  trees,  coming  from 
Arabia,  India,  or  China^  the  wood  of  wbidi  was  im- 
ported for  its  fragrant  odour  (Fa.  468,  Ft.  7i7,  Oa.  414). 
— 7.  Israel's  water«upply  is  abondant,  and  hb  soil  well 
irrigated (Oen. 4925):  with  the  second  line  t^.  Eo.  lli. — 
The  oomparisoQ  with  Agag  (a  king  of  Amalek)  suggests 
that  the  poem  was  oompoeed  in  the  time  at  Saol  or 
David  (cf.  1  8.  158) ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Amalddtea 
were  never  so  powerful  a  nation  as  to  make  their  mkr 
an  apjnopriato  standard  of  oomparison  (though  tf.  ao) 
throws  doubt  upon  the  oorreotnees  of  the  text— 8.  Jn 
this  verse,  which  should  seemingly  oonaist  of  three 
distiohs,  one  distich  b  inoompleto.  The  last  line  (with 
its  mention  of  arrows)  is  out  of  hamKxiy  with  the 
adjoining  oomparison  to  a  fierce  animal,  and  should 
be  ooxrected  to  **  And  smite  tiuir  loins  {Dt  33iit  in 
sunder,"  or  "  And  smite  their  oppnesois  m  Bandev.  — 
8.  Cf.  Gen.  499. 

XSIV.  10-14.  Balak's  Dtembsa]  of  Balaam^Balak 
shows  his  contempt  for  the  seer,  who  had  failed  to  earn 
the  promised  reward,  by  clapping  his  bands  together 
(a  mark  of  scorn,  Job  2723)  t  irailst  HyWip^  before 
d^wrtingt  ntten  miadnd  another  oiaole  ooooeniiag 
the  future  rehttiona  of  Isnel  with  Moab. 

XXIT.  16-19.  Babuun's  Foarth  (^acle^In  tUs  it 
is  predicted  that  Israel,  previously  declared  to  oe 
formidable  to  its  foes  in  general,  will  bring  deetnictaoD 
upon  Moab  and  Edom  in  particular. 

17.  not  DOW  .  .  .  not  nigh:  i.e.  the  prediotioD  re- 
lates to  the  distant  futuxfC— a  star:  a  fiRtue  for  an 
illustrious  king  (cf.  Is.  14i2,  Rev.  22i6).  The  posage 
pcmiblv  inflnenoed  the  belief  that  the  birth  of  t£s 
Messiah  would  be  liendded  by  a  star  (Ht.  82) ;  and  the 
name  of  Bar-cochba,  "  eon  of  a  star,"  was  aanimed  by 
a  inet«ided  Messiah  in  a.d.  120. — In  the  last  two  lines 
read,  "  And  shall  smite  through  the  temples  of  Hoab. 
And  the  crown  of  the  bead  of  the  sons  of  tumult " 
{m.  the  people  of  Hoab).  But  eom&  matead  of  the 
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lut  lour  wordo,  would  read  "  tho  sons  of  pride,'*  the 
node  of  Hoab  hang  notorious  (Ib.  166,  Jer.  4829, 
Zeph.  2io). — iSL  The  repetitaona  and  ellipses  make  it 
[lobaUe  tJiat  the  text  is  very  oorrupt.  It  lutf  been 
vonMed  to  read,  "  And  Edom  shall  be  a  posseeaioa. 
Am  the  regoonant  shall  perish  from  Seir  ;  While  Israel 
dottfa  TalianUy,  And  Judah  sliaU  have  dominion  over 
iH  snemiM.*'  The  sttbiugatMrn  1^  Isa/A  Hoab 
ud  Edom.  iHuoh  is  here  oootemplated,  took  plooe  in 
tbRign  of  David  (2  8.  82.13  tag.,  14).  The  predicted 
onrthrow  of  Edom  (or  8^,  c^.  Qen.  368)  is  inelevant 
to  B^aam's  purpoee  as  stated  in  14  ;  and  some  have 
dwB^t  that  theee  verses  aje  a  later  addition. 

XXtV.  ao-at.  Three  Appended  OnelM^Tfaese  ad- 
ditkmal  oraolee,  relating  to  ottier  peoples  than  tiie 
MokUtea,  are  probably  derived  from  neitlier  E  nor  J, 
but  have  been  mserted  by  an  editor  from  other  sooioea. 

tt.  On  Amalek. — This  prophecy,  predioting  the  de- 
ilnotion  of  AnytiflV,  leoeived  a  fulfilment  in  the  time 
(A  Sud,  who  put  them  under  the  bcui  (I  S.  167!) ; 
bat  some  of  the  Amatekites  survived  to  be  slaughtered 
Iff  David  (1  S>  aOi-17),  aod  a  renuuwi  existed  even  in 
tte  tone  of  Hesekiah  (1  Oi.  443)- 

SU.  On  the  K6ldte.-~Theae  were  a  wandering  people 
nmneeted  bv  name  with  Ckin  or  Kain  (Qen.  4i,22), 
wbo  geoendiy  had  their  home  to  the  S.  of  Palestine^ 
mixti^  witit  the  Amalekitea  (1  8.  16e)  or  with  Jndah 
(Jg.  I16*,  1  8.  27io).  The  oracle  prediota  thenr  de- 
portation by  Aashur,  whioh  ia  the  usual  designation 
ol  the  Aesyrians,  though  there  was  also  an  Arabian 
tribe  oalkd  tho  AMhnnm  (Oen.  25a).  When  or  how 
the  piediotion  was  thou^  to  be  fulfilled  oaimofc  be 
detOTnioed. 

a.  nut;  the  word  in  Uoh.  involves  a  upon 
the  name  Eain  or  Kenite. — aS.  Bender  as  in  the  mg., 
'  How  long  (will  the  Kenites'  fancied  security  last)  f  " 

88L  On  AMhor^llie  viotorious  career  of  the 
Knites'  oaptm  tioeatoMd  the  ftxtenuination  of  all ; 
bat  the  onine  pndiotB  desferootion  for  tiw  oonquering 
powv  at  iko  bands  of  the  peo[^  of  KitUm.  Kittim 
pnqwriy  meaos  Chrfsus  (from  its  capital,  Kition),  whioh 
nt  mDjeot  to  Anyria  in  the  sevuith  oentmr  B.a  ; 
ud  tt  is  possible  that  the  writer  uitioipatea  uiat  the 
Cypoots  will  lebiri  u;aiiist,  and  sabdoe.  Assyria.  But 
the  ume  is  also  usedto  deiiote  alike  the  Uetuterraaeaa 
toimtries  in  oeneral  (Jer.  2io),  and  Gheeoe  or  R<mdb 
ia  ptitioular  (1  Hao.  li.  Dan.  II30).  If  it  ham  stands 
tar  «ther  tho  two  latter  peopea,  tihe  name  As^or 
piobaUy  meana  not  Assyria  (whidi  was  brought  to 
•o  end  long  before  Qteeoe  and  Rome  became  world* 
pomn)  but  Penda  (as  in  Ezr.  622  and  peihaps  Is.  27i3, 
^.  llii*);  and  the  propheoy  may  have  in  view  ttw 
onrthrow  <^  the  Faman  Empire  fay  the  Greeks  under 
Akxander  the  Gnat. 

28.  Bendflr.  "  Alas,  who  shaU  lire  after  Ood's  ap> 
pointiiig  him  (to  be  sji  agent  of  destruction ;  cf.  Is.  lOsi., 
yj36)V'~~H.  Ebw:  (p.  34)  lit.  the  country  or  people 
"mtosb"  (the  Euphrates),  and  probauT  l^ie  a 
Qumm  for  Aashur,  whether  this  means  Assyria  (<m 
uegris)  or  Peniia  (still  further  east). 

ZXv.  u  this  idiapter  fragments  <rf  two  diitinot 
unatbes  have  been  united.  In  tba  first  (from  JE), 
Inaelites  sin  with  ModbU*  womm,  and  tJie  sin  is 
punished  by  the  ivdicitd  eieeeutkm  of  the  offendeis.  Ed 
th8Beoond(from  P),tiie8in  isoommitted  with  MidiaiUte 
women,  aai  is  avenged  by  a  j)lague.  The  first  frag- 
ment laoks  a  oonclusKm*  the  second  its  bwnnning. 

XXV.  JJE).  Imnonlttv  with  MoaUtoWomMi 
It  Sbttttin^TbH  was  foUoved  by  partio^atioa  hi  the 
■dtdatmoi  woEihip<rf  thelfoabite  god  Chemoih  (2I39). 
vbowu  s(7lBd(3M0;)theBaal(«ktd)ol  BMr()tNfc 


as  there  was  a  Baal  of  Hermon,  and  a  Baal  of  I«ban<Mii 
The  carrying  out  of  Moses'  sentence  {3)  is  not  recorded. 

XXV.  6-18.  (P).  The  Slaying  of  ZImri  and  Ooibl  by 
Hlinehat.— This  narrative  b^ins  abruptly ;  bat  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  people  were  sufiering  under, 
and  bewailing  (6),  a  plague  (8)  inflicted  for  intercourse 
or  intermarriage  with  Midionite  women,  who  had 
seduced  the  biaelitea  at  the  siu;gestion  of  Balaam 
(31 16).  Zimri  aggravated  his  onrace  by  bringing  a 
Midianitess  into  the  Israelito  camp  instead  of  visiting 
her  at  her  own  home.  The  story  of  Phioebas'  zeal  in 
slaying  the  offeodeia  is  designed  to  support  the  ex- 
clusive claim  to  the  priesthood  of  the  deeoMidants  of 
Zadok  ((^.  Ezek.  44151."},  who  tiaoed  their  descent  from 
FUnahas  (1  C!h.  61-15). 

9,  tmotr  *i>A  four  tboasind*— Paul,  who  alludes  to 
the  incident  in  1  Cor.  lOs,  gives  the  number  as  three 
and  twenty  thousand  (perliaps  by  a  lapse  of  memory). — 
11.  he  was  )ealoai  .  .  .  Jealouy:  i.e.  his  resentment 
adeqoately  expressed  t^e  Divine  resentment — 12l 
OOTMiant:  here  used  with  the  meaning  of  promise,  not 
oompaofe  {cf.  Qen.  09,11.16,  Jer.  31311.}.— 16.  hud  of 
the  people  ct:  better,  "  head  of  the  dans  of." — 18.  the 
nutttt  of  Pem:  the  editor  confuses  the  two  diatinot 
stories  oontained  in  1-5  and  t^i5  ;  cf.  Fa,  1062d-3i. 

XXVL  Parttoalan  of  4  Seeond  Oeun  taken  88 
Yean  alter  the  First, 

XXVI.  1-61.  The  Hnmben  o<  the  Twelve  Seenlar 
Tribes. — The  census  was  again  confined  to  men  over 
twenty.  The  total  is  1820  less  than  on  the  eariier 
oooasioa ;  there  are  ineapoasee  in  seven  tribes,  and  do* 
oreaaes  in  five^  Some  of  the  names  whioh  purport  to 
be  those  of  persona  are  idttitioal  with  the  names  of 
localities,  t.g.  Oilead,  Jezer  (>.&  Abiezer,  Jg,  S2), 
Tiizah  (IK.  I621).  Many  of  the  appellations  appeal 
in  a  variant  form  in  Gen.  46A--24,  1  Ch.  4,  7,  6. 

81.  Bead.  "  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  loiest 
niunbevsd  them  ...  at  Jericho  from  twentgr .  .  . 
otnmnanded  Ujses.  And  the  diildreo  of  Israel .  .  -.  of 
E^gypt  were  (6)  Beuhen."  eto.— 10.  togethw  lAth 
Korab :  the  story  of  Eonih  is  here  fused  with  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abuam,  as  in  various  parts  of  16. 
Koiah  and  hia  oompany  in  the  original  vecaion  of  the 
atory  were  jnobably  oonsnined  by  fire. — a  ilgn :  this 
nfen  to  1636-4%— On  sods  n  Korah,  eto.:  this 
oheervation  ■  intended  to  aooount  for  the  later  exbt- 
eooe  of  a  guild  of  Korahites  (mentioned  in  the  titles  of 
PsB.  42, 44.  e'.o.).— 84.  and  they  that  were  nnmbwed  ol 
than  were:  rmd.  "aooordhig  to  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them  "  (and  similaxly  in  41} ;  cf,  37. 

XXVL  62-66.  The  Method  to  be  Followed  in  OlTldlng 
TTanaaBi — The  position  of  the  different  tribal  posses- 
sions is  to  be  determined  by  lot,  but  th»  extent  m  them 
is  to  be  proportionate  to  the  ptqiulatim  of  the  eoTecal 
tribes.  For  the  oasthig  of  lots  ^.  1  24s  end  wo 
on  3334' 

XXVI.  67-62.  The  Numbers  of  the  Lorltes.— The 
oensus  (as  before,  339)  comprised  all  male*  above  one 
month.  The  figures  show  an  increase  of  1000  over 
those  of  the  earlier  occasion. 

68.  For  the  deeosnt  of  the  funiliee  hoe  muitkmed 
Boe  Ex.  616S. 

XXVn.  1-11..T1W  Bight  of  Daughters  to  Inhorit,  in 
Detantt  of  Male  Ihim. — ^To  guard  against  the  alienation 
of  property  from  a  family  through  the  abeeoioe  of 
male  heirs  by  natural  descent,  the  system  of  the 
Ijeviiate  manuge  was  instituted  (Dt.  265-10*,  p.  100} ; 
and  that  law,  wlwdi  aaaumed  that  only  malee  ooold 
inheoit,  fa  hm  supplaDuated  by  anotiier  Uw  aUowiog 
daoghten.  in  demiu  of  atam,  to  beoome  heirs.  Fte  a 
qp^Boatiaa  ol  the  pieeent  law,  see  36 ;  and  for  tiie 
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fulfilment  of  tiie  olaJm  made  fay  Zdophehad's  dan^tan, 
see  Joe.  Waf*. 

8.  The  doiial  that  Zelophehad  (a  Abuuaaite)  was 
im|Aioated  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah  presames  tiiat 
Korah  led  a  movement  of  the  aeoular  tribea  againat  the 
Levitee,  not  a  movement  of  the  Levi  tee  against  Aaron. 
This  passage  thus  agrees  with  the  earlier,  not  the  later, 
version  of  the  Korah  story  in  16. — 4.  Zelophehad, 
being  no  worse  tluui  the  reet  of  his  generation,  did  not 
dea^re  to  have  Ida  name  oxtinguwhed  through  the 
want  of  male  heirs. 

XXVn.  12^  The  Nomlnatloii  of  Joshua  to  be 
Moaei'  Saeeeeur. — ^Between  the  aonounoement  of 
Moses'  approaching  death  and  the  account  of  its 
ooounenoe,  not  only  the  rest  of  Nu.  but  the  whole  of 
Dt.  intervene,  this  being  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Pentateuch  (or  Uexateuoh)  hj  the  final  compiler. 
12-14  ia  virtually  repeated  in  Dt.  3248-52.  Though 
Joshua  is  named  as  Moses'  destined  successor,  the 
positaon  which  he  is  to  enjoy  is  inferior  to  that  of  Moses  ; 
for  whereas  Moses  received  Yahwdi'a  oommunioataoDS 
directly  (12s),  Joshua  ia  to  leonve  them  through 
Eleazar  the  priest. 

12.  this  mountain:  i.e.  Nebo  (so  LXX);  cf.  Dt.  32 
49. — See  2O2-13. — 18.  lay  .  .  .  upui  him:  here 
the  action  is  doubtless  symbolical  {cf.  Ac.  66,  133), 
bat  originally  such  phywial  contact  was  probably 
thought  to  be  a  magtcal  means  of  conveying  spetoid 
powers.— 21.  the  Urlm :  Ex.  2830*,  pp.  lOOf. 

XXVm,  XXDC  The  Matore  and  Amount  at  the 
Offerings  Required  on  various  Holy  Days. — The  quan- 
tities i»reeoribed  for  special  festivals  Sd  not  exhaust 
all  the  saoiifioeB  ofiEMea  upon  them ;  on  every  festivsJ 
the  speoial  saorifioee  were  supplemented  hy  the  daily 
oSerings ;  on  the  first  of  the  seventh  mtmth  the  dis- 
tinctive offerings  were  supplemented  by  the  offerings 
required  for  the  first  of  eacn  ordinary  month ;  whilst 
on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  the  sin  offering  of 
atonemmt  (Lev.  16)  was  suml^entjOT  to  the  other 
eacrifloea  here  Mijoined.  Vox  tne  "  mhah  "  and  "  hiu," 
see  104*. 

XXX.  1-16.  The  OrovmstuieM  under  whleh  Vom 
are  Binding. — The  vows  coming  under  review  are  of 

two  kinds :  (a)  promises  to  give  or  dedicate  something 
to  Yahweh,  (6)  pledges  to  prsotise  some  form  <h 
abstinence.  These,  if  undertaken  by  men,  or  by  women 
in  positions  td  independence,  are  nnoonditioailfy  bind- 
ing. But  young  unmarried  women  (under  the  control 
of  their  fathers)  and  married  women  (under  control  of 
their  husbands)  are  only  to  be  bound  hy  their  vows  if, 
when  the  vows  were  midertaken,  no  objection  was 
raised.  Interference  by  father  or  husband  at  a  later 
date  entails  guilt  on  the  num.  The  case  of  unmarried 
women  who  liave  passed  their  youth  is  not  e^HRMsly 
considered.   See  p.  105. 

9.  Apparently  misplaced,  since  10  continues  the 
■ubjeot  of  8. 

XXXI.  1-18.  The  Extermination  of  the  Hldlanltes.— 

This  story  of  a  war  of  extermination,  waged  to  avenge 
the  wiles  practised  on  Israel  by  Midian  (as  described 
in  266-15)  is  marked  by  various  fanciful  elements, 
such  as  (a)  the  huge  number  massacred  (for  if  the  girls 
and  unmarried  women  amounted  to  32,000,  the 
married  women  and  tiie  males  of  all  ages  must  have 
been  three  times  as  many) ;  (6)  the  ^^t  quantity  (rf 
spoil  tokw  ;  (c)  the  complote  immunity  of  the  Israelite 
force  from  all  loss  of  life.  If  any  war  with  Midian 
occurred  at  this  time,  it  certainly  did  not  result  in  the 
extermination  of  the  people,  who  were  a  powerful 
tribe  in  the  period  of  the  Jndgea  (Jg.  6).  The  real 
ol^eot  of  the  story  (whether  it  has  aiqr  basifl  in  fact  or 


not)  is  to  illuBtiate  by  means  of  an  (wtensibly  historical 
occurrence  the  laws  relating  to  purification,  and  the 
division  of  booty  taken  in  war. 

6.  ddhand:  i-e.  to  UoseB.  Bat  LXX  has  "  num- 
bered."— 6.  the  vessels  Ot  the  saaetoary :  this  possiUj 
means  the  Ark  (see  1  S.  43f.,  and  cf.  Nu.  I444),  but  tt 
is  an  unusual  phrase  for  it.  Some  render,  "  the  holy 
Rwments"  (for  the  Heb.  cf.  Dt.  225).— «.  The 
Midianite  kiius  are  represented  in  Jos.  ISsi  as  {tfioces 
of  Sihon  the  £norite ;  and  as  slain  when  he  was  killed. 
The  association  here  of  Balaam  with  Hidiaa  differs 
from  the  conception  of  lum  in  22-21,  where  he  is 
brought  into  relation  with  Uoab. — 16.  Since  the  refer- 
Baoe  to  Balaam's  advice  comes  in  abruptly,  mobaUy 
some  account  of  it  once  preceded  266-15-  The  refer- 
ence to  Peor  is  due  to  confusion  with  tlM  story  of  the 
Hoabite  women  in  26r-5  (cf.  26i8). 

XXXL  19-24.  TbePintttntloBortlielsrMlte  Arm^ 
after  the  Slaughter.^ — The  purification  of  warriors  »Sta 
a  iu-ttle,  practised  in  antiquity  as  by  savage  peoples 
to-day,  was  due,  not  to  any  desire  for  physiMl  oleuili- 
nees,  but  to  iha  dread  of  the  myst^  involved  hi 
spilt  blood  and  in  dead  bodies :  those  who  had  been  in 
contact  with  such  were  sources  of  danger  to  the  oom- 
mnnily  until  ritually  purified.  The  rules  observed  an 
those  prescribed  in  19iif. ;  but  in  additkni  it  is  hen 
enjoined  that  everything  tiiat  can  stand  fire  shall  bs 
purified  by  fire  and  by  the  mtor  of  sepaiataon  (lOd), 
whereas  for  everything  likely  to  safferfrom  fire  or^oaiy 
washing  shall  sufiioe. 

XXXI.  26-64.  The  Division  ol  the  Booty.— The  nrin- 
ciple  of  equal  division  between  those  who  wait  forth  to 
fight,  and  Ukoee  who  remained  in  the  oamp  was  ob- 
served 1^  David  (I  S.  3O32-25).  who  eeema  to  have 
been  the  first  to  establish  such  a  rule.  The  tax  of 
■gl-jj  of  the  combatants'  share  for  Ha  priests  and  ot  A 
of  the  residue  for  tiie  Levites  is  not  elsewhere  mraticmed. 

60.  ankle  ehalns:  the  use  of  these  made  the  steps 
of  tbo  wearers  short  and  tripmng  (Is.  3i6*,3o).  Bat 
some  translate  "  bracelets  "  {qf.  2  8.  lio),  and  reodsr 
the  next  word  "  wristlets." — to  mate  atdimBaBt  etc. ; 
Eee  Ex.  30i  1-16.  The  offmee  thought  to  be involvedin 
taking  the  number  of  the  peo^  (cf.  2  S.  24i*,  1  Ch.  Sir), 
was  perhaps  originally  due  to  the  feelii^  that  a  Divine 
prerogative  had  been  trmohed  upon,  for  to  number 
Israel  was  believed  to  be  as  hard  a  taak  as  to  number 
the  stars  (Qen.  165),  and  only  God  waa  eqn^  to  the 
latter  (Fa.  1474,  Is.  4O26). 

XXXn.  1-07.  A  Reqwat  to  Rental  and  Gad  he 
PermlsslMi  to  Settle  «i  Oie  B.  w  l«dan^The  duactar 
of  the  high  moorland  S.  of  the  Jabbok  still  bears  out 
the  description  of  it  as  suitable  for  pasturage  (1,4); 
and  a  traveller  declares,  "  We  shonlcf  never  have  be- 
lieved the  amount  of  (the)  floclm,  bad  we  not  seen  and 
attempted  to  count  them."  The  pastoral  aasociatiaoi 
of  Beubon  are  alluded  to  in  Jg.  616. 

1.  onead:  )he  term  here  denotee  the  oountry  8.  of 
the  Jabbok,  for  the  towns  oimneraied  in  3  are  all 
thus  situated.  — 17.  mdjr  umad  to  go;  read, 
"  equipped  in  array." 

XXXn.  28-8a.  The  Rettuest  Granted  eondltlflnafly 
on  their  Taking  Part  in  the  Conquest  of  W.  Canaan.— 
The  aseistanee  lendoed  by  Oad  in  the  oonqDest  d 
W.  Oanaan  taee  Joe.  I13-18)  seems  to  be  reftoKed  to  in 
Dt.  3321.  The  statement  that  besides  Beabm  ssd 
Oad  the  half  tribe  of  Manasaeh  received  from  >^ses  a 
piece  of  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan  (33)  appears  to  be 
an  anachronism,  for  39  implies  that  the  establidmcnt 
of  Manasseh  in  E.  Canaan  waa  effected  by  settios 
who  wsnt  thither  aftei  tike  ocmqneat  of  W.  Onaan  had 
been  accomplished.  ^  . 
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XXXn.  M-8S.  A  list  ot  Toms  battt  {«  nbnltt)  by 
CM  and  BrabML— The  towns  ben  aaeigned  to  Renben 
facm  ft  giiHip  within  the  territory  of  Gad,  for  the  most 
DorUkei^  and  tb«  most  aoatberiy  of  the  pUoea  named 
■n  G«dite  :  contrast  Jos.  1313-38.  The  rebuilding  of 
tbe  towna  must  be  recarded  ob  effected  after  the  two 
tiibes  retained  from  the  conquest  of  W.  Canaan. 

Si.  DIbcn:  the  modem  Dhiban.—AtM0th:AttarQ8, 
9  milee  NW.  <^  Dibon. — Aroar:  probably  the  plaoe 
of  that  name  «i  the  Amon  (Jos.  13i6).— 86.  Avoth 
nuhaa:  onkDown. — Jogbehah:  the  modem  AjbeliAt. 
—Mb  Beth-nlmr^ :  the  Nimrah  of  3  and  tbe  modem 
Nimiin,  13  miles  "E.  of  the  Jordan  and  9  miles  from  the 
Dead  Sea.  Beth-hanu :  the  modem  Beit-harran. — S7. 
Hwllboa:  (2I25*)  modem  HesbSo.  Elealeh:  modem 
£1  Al.  2  miles  NE.  of  Heshbon.  KlrUthalm:  modem 
KerBbrah.  some  distance  8.  of  Heshbon^-8B.  Helm: 
near  Hi.  Nebo,  6  mikB  SW-  of  ^hbcm.  BwU-mwn : 
the  Boon  of  3,  and  the  modem  Main,  6  miles  8.  of 
IMm.  The  panmtbesis  should  be  rendered,  "  these 
ounee  are  to  be  changed,"  a  direction  to  the  reader 
to  aabetitnte  some  other  names  for  the  last  two,  which 
contain  the  hated  appellations  of  heathen  gods  (Nebo 
aad  Baal).  The  mpujmanoe  to  Uie  name  of  Baal 
rimilailT  led  to  the  onaiiao  <^  tiie  personal  namea 
Bshbaal  to  labboaheth,  and  Meribbaal  to  Sfephibosbetb 
(IS.  144^^I^I  K.  I632*).  The  writer  of  tbe  parm- 
thesia  wae  seemingly  not  aware  that  the  tribe  of  Gad 
itself  bore  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity  (la,  6S1 1  mg.). 
— aiimah:  the  Sebam  of  3  :  its  site  is  unknown. 

XXXIL  88-48.  The  Brtttemwl  ol  eectaln  MaiiM- 
Id  QOmhU — Thb  is  a  fragment  relating  to  a  period 
later  than  tbe  Mosaic  age.  Maohir  was  a  Manaaaite 
eUtn,  and  Jair  and  Nobah  {4if.)  were  probably  sub- 
divisioDS  of  Maohir.  Mansaseh  and  EpEraim  were  at 
first  established  together  on  the  W.  of  Jordan  by 
Joshoa  (Joe.  17i4f.),  and  any  Manoasite  occupation  of 
Gilead  was  probably  subsequent  to  hie  time. 

W.  GUmu:  the  name,  here  and  in  40,  is  applied 
to  the  ooontiy  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Jarmuk. — 
10.  This  verse  (which  contains  an  anachronism)  ii  an  in- 
terpolation, for  in  41  the  towns  (better  "  tent-TiUaKca") 
tttereot  are  the  habitations  of  the  Amorites  mentioned 
in  39,  the  oonnexicHi  between  theee  verses  being  broken 
by  40. — 41.  JalT  tbe  son  ot  Hanasseh :  i.e  tbe  descend- 
ant of  Haoaaseh,  and,  according  to  Jg.  lOyi^  a  judge 
who  lived  much  later  than  Morcs. 

XXXOL  1-49.  The  Itbieniy  ol  flw  bnwttei  be- 
tven  Bgnt  >Bd  the  Jotim  (P)  —The  time  covered  is 
lather  more  than  forty  yeare  (3,  38),  and  there  is  pio- 
baUy  an  artificial  correspondenoe  between  the  number 
of  the  years  and  the  numoer  of  the  stations,  which,  ex- 
dodiiLg  the  terminus  (the  plain  of  Moab),  amount  to 
40.  The  names  in  5-13  deugnate  stations  on  the 
maitth  from  Egypt  to  Sinai;  those  In  16-36  jJacee 
vtBited  during  ute  forty  yean'  wanderincB  ;  and  those 
i»  37-49  stations  on  the  march  hom  Kadeeh  to  the 
Jordan.  The  writer  seems  to  assume  that  Kadesh 
was  teaohed  at  the  end  (not  the  beginning)  of  the 
wanderings,  and  that  Israel  did  not  compass  but 
oRMBed  Edom.  The  oitatiiMi  in  2  of  Bfoaee'  autiiority 
for  the  itineruy  can  at  most  imply  that  the  writer 
nsed  some  writing  which  he  attributed  to  Moses. 

8.  Read,  "  ^m  Fi-hahiroth  "  (7,  Ex.  142,9). — 
31.  Moeeroth  .  .  .  Bene-Jaakan:  the  Moeerah  and 
Beeroth  Bene-jaakan  of  Dt.  lOe  (in  reverse  order)  — 
Hw-hacsMgad:  tiie  Gudsodah  of  Dt.  IO7.— 86.  Edon- 
Sebtr:  this  was  at  the  N.  Nid  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  at  a  later  date  a  Hehiew  seaport  (1  K  926*). — 
40.  Tbm  parenthetw  notice  about  the  king  of  A^ad 
laoke  a  eondmion.-  4B.  lyUn:  the  lye-abairim  of  44. 


— Olboo-ffad:  the  name  ndects  the  oecapation  of 
Dibon  by  the  Gadites  (3234).— 40.  Abel  SUfitm:  the 
Shittim  of  25 1. 

XXXHL  60-66.  A  Command  to  Dertror  the  Objeets 
tit  Canaanlte  WociUp.— The  sufaetaooe  at  this  is  giron 
also  m  Ex.  2334*  M13.  Db  iSef.  WiUi  55  <sf.  Jos.  38 
13,  Jg.  23. 

82.  figured  stones:  stones  covered  with  idolatxooa 
emblems. — high  places :  since  these  oould  be  **  de- 
molished," tbe  expression  most  here  mean  not  natural 
heights  {1b.  152,  I612)  but  artificial  mounds  or  fhrinw 
(ef.  I  K,  U7).— 64.  Bonder,  "  wheresoever  Uw  lot 
lEuleth  for  any  (family  or  <dan),  to  that  it  shall  belong." 
The  lot  was  an  appeal  to  God  (c/.lS.  I441  mg.,  Ac.  I24- 
26.  Pr.  I633.  Jon.  17). 

ZXXIV.  1-16  (from  P).  The  Boundaries  of  Israel's 
Poasesdons  In  Ganaan^Theae^  aa  here  set  forth,  am 
ideal  rather  than  actual,  since  the  area  described  never 
wholly  belonged  to  Israel.  The  8.  border  extends 
from  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  (the  "  Salt ")  Sea  in  a 
SW.  direction,  having  Edom  on  tbe  SE,  and  following 
probably  the  W&dy  el  Fikreh  (in  which  was  "  the 
ascent  of  Akisbbim  ")  to  Kadeah  (Ain  EAdia) :  then 
it  turns  NW.  and  follows  partly  the  "  brook  oi  Egypt  ** 
(W&dy  el  Ariah)  to  its  mouth.  The  W.  boriter  is 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  (the  *'  great  ")  Sea,  tbe 
shore  of  which  was  never  possflseed  vy  Israd,  thouoh 
Joppa  in  the  second  centuiy  B.C.  was  captured  by  too 
MacxMtbeea.  The  N.  border  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Nahr  el  Kasimiyeh  <6  miles  N.  of  Tyro)  to 
**  Mt.  Hor  "  (quit«  dietinot  bom  tiw  Mt.  Hor  of  2023» 
and  jaobably  a  spar  oi  Lebanon),  and  crossing  the 
gorge  leading  to  ^math  teaches  ite  easterly  termina- 
tion at  Hazar-enan  (probably  near  Baniae,  close  to  the 
sonroee  of  the  Jor^n).  Tbe  E.  border  apparently 
runs  in  an  easterly  course  to  the  eastern  margin 
the  sea  of  Chinnereth  (Gennesaret),  and  thence  follows 
the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Many  of  the  localitiea 
named  are  unidentified. 

6.  Omit,  and  the  bordtf  thereof. — 16.  Tbe  descrip- 
tion beymd  the  Jwdan  .  .  .  eastward  represents  the 

Joint  of  view  of  a  writer  residing  on  the  W-  of  the 
ordan. 

XXXIV.  16^  Tbe  Names  of  the  Ocnunbsloners 
Appi^ted  to  Divide  the  Land  (from  F). — Joshua  wd 
Caleb  are  represented  as  surviving  to  enter  Ouiaao,  in 
aooonilanoe  wiUi  liyx. 

XXXV.  1-8.  Appotntmeat  of  Urltteal  CMes  and 
Qtles  ol  Refuge. — ^This  law  must  be  supplementiuy  to, 
and  later  than,  the  law  in  I88-33,  which  does  not 
contemplate  the  assignment  to  the  Levitea  of  cities 
in  addition  to  the  tithes,  and  indeed,  definitely  denies 
to  them  uiy  territorial  posseesione  (I820;  ef.  Dt  I81). 
The  oitiee  here  bestowed  on  the  Levitea  are  forty-ei^t 
in  number,  and  are  enumerated  in  Joe.  21 ;  bat  the 
facts  (a)  that  some  did  not  come  fully  under  Israeliti^ 
ownershipuntil after  Josbua'sdeatb  (e.^.Gezer.see  p.28, 
Jg.  I29*,  1 K.  9i6»),  and  (b]  that  priests  (who naturally 
shared  the  lands  conferred  upon  the  tribe  of  Levi) 
dwelt  at  a  later  time  in  several  places  {e.g.  Nob  and 
Shilofa)  which  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  dties 
named  in  Jos.  21 13-19,  render  the  grant  of  such  oitJes 
extremely  doubtful.  In  tbe  delimitation  of  tha  pasture 
grounds  (2  mg.)  of  the  cities,  there  is  a  curious  over- 
sight, for  since  the^  are  to  extend  1000  cubits  from 
each  city  in  every  direction,  forming  a  square  of  which 
each  side  ia  only  2000  oabits,  tbe  oity  wiuiin  the  square 
is  reduced  to  a  pointi  Indnded  wmiin  the  forty-eight 
cities  were  six  cities  of  r^uge  where  involuntaiy  bomi- 
oides  oould  find  protection.  In  Dt.  lOTf.  onfy  three 
oitiee  (whioh  are  named  in  Dt  44.i-43J[^an  repmsented 
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M  OMuned  at  onoe^  it  bong  dinoted  that  otiuie  time 
am  to  be  added  if  laiaers  tenitoiy  ehoald  be  enlarged, 
whilst  in  Jos.  207f.  the  seleotion  of  ^  of  theta  is 
aaoribed  to  Joshua.  Historically,  however,  the  limita- 
tion of  a^liun  to  particular  oitieB  was  doubtless  intro- 
duced at  a  later  date  even  than  Joshua's  ago.  At 
fiiBt  any  altar  of  Yabweh  afforded  refuge  (Ex.  21i3i.; 
tf.lJLl5o,  238) ;  bat  after  the  aboUtwu  of  the  Imal 
Mtan  and  the  centniliBtttion  of  worship  enjoined  in 
Dt.,  the  Eight  of  asylum  was  Teaerved  for  certain 
amdent  nored  plaoea.  The  connexion  ot  the  ri^t  ot 
asylum  with  saDctu&riee  was  oommoD  in  antiquity, 
fmd  existed  (for  example)  among  the  FhoenioiaaB  at 
Tyx9,  Paphoa,  and  Amalthus,  among  the  Syiians  at 
Itapfann^  near  Antiooh,  and  amow  the  Gneeln  at 
Tegea.  The  privilege  belonged  to  Ohibtian  ohnxohes 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  some  Indiaa  tribes  in  K. 
Anterioa  also  have  idaoes  where  man-fllayeis  are  {vo- 
teoted  (Frazer,  Pausaniaa,  iiL  p.  316).  See  furaiei 
Dt.  19i-i3r  Joe.  20*. 

6.  Read,  "  And  as  for  the  citiee  wbioh  ye  shall  give 
unto  tiie  Levites,  six  oitiea  of  refuge  ye  shall  give,"  et& 

XXXV.  9-84.  Oondltions  limittoK  the  PrivUege  of 
Sanetuary.— Anciently  tiM  holiness  of  a  sanotoary  ex- 
teoded  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  the 
right  oC  aqrlnm  was  liable  to  be  abused ;  but  tius 
law  proteetion  at  a  dty  of  nfuge  was  to  be  Te&Md  to 


tiiose  homicides  who  in  the  jnttymeiit  of  the  ooid- 
muni^t  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnevos,  were  guilty 
<tf  murder,  as  inferred  from  (a)  the  existenoe  of  previous 
enmity  or  evidence  of  premcKlitatiou,  (b)  the  use  of  a 
murderous  weapon.  Those  who  were  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter oaky  (see  Dt-  1941)  were  safe  within  the 
city  during  the  lifetime  of  the  hi{^  i»ie>t :  after  his 
death  tbey  oeased  to  be  liable  to  veogeanoe.  Tboogh 
the  law  promoted  justice  by  <iiwwimiT^**jng  betwoen 
the  intentional  and  the  unintaatiuial  homleule,  it  atSU 
left  the  punishment  of  the  former  to  private  teveoge 
instead  ci  committing  it  to  tite  community. 

XXXVI.  1-18.  Hrinaiea  Beqnlnd  to  Many  iritbiD 
ttulc  own  Tribe. — ^This  law  Bapplements  the  enaotanent 
in  XJi-ti,  wfdoh  allowed  dM^ters  to  inherit  their 
latim'a  property,  but  still  Mt  open  the  possibility  ot 
the  property,  on  thur  marriage,  passing  with  them  to 
another  tribe.  In  jHaotioe,  the  transfer  of  lands  from 
one  tribe  to  another  seems  to  have  been  not  infrequent, 
tar  the  same  cities  are  sometimes  represented  as  be- 
Icmging  to  difierent  tribes  {^osumaDly  at  difierent 
penods).  Thus  Dibon  is  Oadite  in  3234,  but  Reaboiite 
Id  Joe.  13i7;  Heshbon  is  Reubeoite  in  3237,  but 
Oadite  in  Joe.  2I39 ;  Hormah  belongs  to  Jndah  in 
Job.  I630,  but  to  ^mcon  in  Jos.  IO4. 

1.  Baton  Hoaea:  the  LXXadda^"  and  baiomEkaaar 
tfaBpriflrt"(i/.27s. 
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Bt  FBOvnaoB  T.  WITTOlf  BAVIEa 


h  Etian. — ^Dentenmomy  is  the  English  jEorm  of  Or. 
Dtuteromomum  (non-oooQiretnt  in  olassical  Gr.,  Vulg. 
Denteronomium),  taken  from  the  LXX  rendering  of 
Dt  17i8,*  where  "  a  oopv  of  this  law  "  is  in  Qr.  in- 
uonrately  translated  "  this  repetition  of  the  law," 
this  Deuieronomion.  In  post-biblioal  HeU  the  book 
is  called  by  the  two  first  words  of  the  book :  sometimes 
by  the  aeoond  word  alone :  and  abo  by  tiie  Hebw  for 
"■  a  ooOT  of  the  law  "  (17i8). 

n.  naoe  In  flie  Canmi. — It  oooom  in  the  Heb.  and 
modem  Bibles  aa  the  fifth  book  of  what  in  poet-Ublhml 
Heh.  is  called  the  Torah  {1$%  and  in  what  ia  now 
Qolled  "  The  Fentateuoh  '*  (p.  121,  this  name  was  due 
to  Origen,  who  died  x.d.  2BS). 

UL  ContmtB. — The  book  oonsiBtB  oatconbly  of  seven 
■ddtossoa,  d^Tered  by  Kom  before  his  death  at  the 
elose  of  the  wilderness  wanderings  and  immediately 
before  the  oroosing  of  the  Jordan.  Since  the  leoord 
begms  'with  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
fortietii  year  of  the  Exodus  (I^),  and  oloeea  witii  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following  jear  (see 
Jos.  4i9  P.  ef.  Dt  348^,  it  ooveis  a  period  of  tarty  days 
only.   Hbees*  seven  disooursee  are  as  follows  : 

Fini  diteouTM,  I6-440,  with  an  historical  introdao- 
tion  ;   a  short  snrvey  of  the  events  of  the 

jramey  from  Ht.  Sinai  to  the  Jordan,  with  piaotioal 
nfiections  on  Israers  duty. 

Second  discourse,  with  an  historioal  introduction 
('445-49).  "^1^  oomprisea  D  laws  (qf.  the  DecsUogne, 
£6-21)  bnt  mainly  exhortations  on  Israers  doty  to 
woiddp  and  aerve  Yahweh  as  the  only  troe  Qod.  The 
iiD  ftf  id^tay  is  ooustuitly  emfdiaaized. 

Third  Diaeoum^  13-2e  with  28,  inoloding  an  hia- 
ttffioal  mtxDdootion  (444).  This  otmsists  of  lawa 
politioal,  social,  and  leli^ons  (with  promisee  and 
ttireats  in  28),  ostensibly  tor  the  government  of  the 
nation  when  it  has  settled  in  its  new  home.  Here  for 
the  fint  time  in  tihe  book  (see  I25)  the  fimdamental 
prinoiple  of  the  D  legielation,  the  oentealieatiott  (rf 
worship,  is  taoght,  the  earlier  laws  of  J,  E,  eta,  being 
modified  to  snit  tjiis  principle  (see  espeoially  I61-17, 
the  laws  of  Uie  three  annual  festivals). 

Fourth  discourse,  29i-302O  ;  exhortations  to  observe 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  with  YtAweh*  with  threats 
ol  poniiduncnt  for  disobedimoe  and  pronuse  of  reotora- 
tion  from  exile  for  obedienoe. 

j'i^(ft«eour««,31i-i3  ;  Moses  auxnuagBB  the  people* 
appomta  Joshua  his  suooessor,  and  -plMm  the  new  (D) 
law  in  charge  of  the  Levites. 

Sixik  discovrae,  the  so-oalled  Song  of  Moaee  (32i-47), 
-wUh  intioduation  (31 16-30,  except  23). 

Seventh  discourse,  33 ;  oontaining  the  "  Blessing  of 
Hoses."  The  test  of  book  has  been  interwoven  or 
sdded  to  BO  as  to  complete  the  history  and  literanr  fbnn» 
Baofa  as  ttke  aooonnto  of  Che  deatli  and  bniial  of  Hoses 
(3M-33P,34P.J,S,RDV. 

U  ia  faiteieatiiig  tiiat  in  EX.-N11.  Qod  is  the  speaker. 


Moaes  being  the  leportw.  In  D,  on  the  ocwtraiy, 
Moses  is  the  speaker  (see  6iff.)  i  this  is  in  aooordauee 

with  the  wish  of  the  people  ezjneesed  to  Moees  (see 
15,35-31. 1815  ;  Ex.  2619  (E)). 

IV.  Aothonhlp  and  Date.  1.  NegatlTely.—The  fol- 
lowing statements  are  capable  of  oonolusive  demoostm- 
tion.  (a)  That  Hoses  is  not  the  author  of  Dt>  Nowhere 
throughout  the  Pentateuoh  does  he  appear  as  author 
(p.  131).  Many  passages  in  IK  imply  Chat  tb»  writer 
resided  W.  of  the  Jordan,  ne,  in  Canaan  (1 1  *,eto.).  There 
are  innumerable  passages  which  Hoses  oould  not  t^ve 
written  (see  234  ("  at  that  time  "),  3ii,  and  eepeoiatly 
34io-i2^  The  teaohiug  of  the  book  is  later  than  that 
of  Amos,  Hoaea.  and  even  Isaiah,  not  to  speak  of 
Moees.  Hie  pesent  writer  holds,  neverthelees,  that 
the  basal  teaobing  about  Qod,  pure  worship,  and  right 
oonduot  taught  in  Dt.  {<^.  espeoially  the  Deoalogne, 
-66-21)  is  traoeaUe  farther  back  than  even  the  age  ol 
Moses,  (b)  That  the  author  or  authora  of  Dt.  oould 
not  have  written  the  preceding  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuoh,  because  the  laws  in  Dt.  (<^.  tiioae  about 
the  festivals,  Ifl),  representing  a  certain  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  Heb.  legislation,  oontiadiot  those  of  J,  E, 
and  F  in  the  previous  books,  and  the  same  is  tme  of 
the  general  tea4diing  about  Qod,  sin,  sacrifice,  etc. 
There  are,  besides,  many  historical  disorepanoies  be- 
tween Dt.  and  the  preceding  bookB  {cf.  I79-13  and 
Bx.  I813-36  (J),  etc.)  (c)  That  Dt.  cannot  have  pro- 
Deeded  horn  one  hand,  though  the  souroes  used  (J,  E, 
P,  D,  etc.)  have  been  so  selected  and  manipulated  t^t 
ihe  wlu^  htxA,  with  slight  exoeptiooB,  faeue  the  abunp 
oi  one  man's  dominating  miad  and  is  pervaded  by  the 
lame  praotund  leligioQS  wgint.  Dt.  stands  in  sharp 
oontrast  with  the  uit  four  books  of  the  Psntateooh  in 
this  respect 

2,  Potittvely.— The  peculiar  legislation  of  Dt.  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  applied,  even  if  it  was  known, 
before  the  last  quarter  td  the  seventh  oentury  b.o. 
If  the  reforms  instituted  by  Josiah  (640-600  B.a) 
about  020  B.a  (see  2  K.  23i-is)  be  compared  with  the 
teaohing  <^  Dt.  12fF.,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  acted  fn 
harmony  with  this  oode.  Thus  the  high  places  were 
suppressed  (I23;  cf.  2  K.  238-io,i3).  heathen  altars 
and  idols  destroyed  (I23 ;  2  K.  234-is),  etc.  Now 
it  is  expressly  stated  in  2  K.  22L  that  Josiah  was 
induoed  to  set  about  these  religious  reforms  by  the 
disoovery  in  the  Temple  of  a  book  of  the  Law  in  aoooid- 
anoe  with  which  he  acted.  Most  modem  soholam 
agree  ttiat  this  "  book  of  the  Law  "  is  identical  with  the 
ordinal  part  of  Dt  (at  leaat  Dt  12-19i3  with  slight 
omissions).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  doctrine  of  one 
sanctuary  and  the  consequent  sinfulness  of  Baorificing 
at  high  places  is  not  taught  by  any  prophet  before 
Jeremiah,  who  fived  when  Josiah's  Law-book  was  dia- 
ooTered  and  that  king's  reforms  were  inaugurated. 
ISamorer,  the  peculiar  ^traseology  of  Dt  ooours 
thron^^uKit  Jeremiah  (see  Driver,  ICO,     sndii).   It  ia 
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nattual  to  oonolade  from  these  and  many  other  ocki- 
siderations  that  Joaiah'B  I^w-book  and  B  are  tiie  same. 
The  influenoe  of  D  is  traoeable  in  portions  of  Samuel, 
throoghout  Kings  (see  on  tiieae  books),  and  in  late  (P) 
parts  of  Cien.,  Nu. :  or  must  we  assume  an  eailier  date 
than  621  b.o.  for  oentralisation  of  worship  and  the 
oonseorataoo  of  Xievi  to  the  priesthood  T  (See  lOsf.* 
and  338-11*.)  Yet  that  Uie  Law-book  found  hy 
Hilkiah  was  not  identioiU  with  our  Dt.  is  almost 
oertain.  (a)  It  was  read  through  twice  in  one  day 
(2  K.  228,  233).  (6)  It  was  pre-eminently  a  book  of 
preoepta  about  worship,  sacrifioe,  oto.  (c)  It  is  in 
I2-IO13  that  the  dootnne  of  a  central  sanctuary  and 
its  oonBequeiicee  are  taught,  and  this  may  represent 
Uie  origiiul  D.  (d)  On  the  other  hand,  12-26  with  28 
go  welf  together,  and  form  a  imity  as  regards  teaching 
and  style,  and  not  imj^baUv  thoee  ohapters  (wiOi 
slight  omissions)  oottsbtnte  tne  ori^al  code.  The 
curses  of  28  for  disobedienoe  would  explain  Josiah's 
fears  of  the  oonseqnenoes  if  the  new  law  were  not 
ob^^  (2  K.  2213).  We  must  add  444,  apparently 
an  mtroduotion  to  i2ff.  6-11  is  an  independent  piece 
in  whddi  no  notice  at  all  is  taken  of  the  great  law  of 
D— that  aU  saorifidiJ  worship  must  be  at  the  one 
place  idiioh  Yahweh  shoold  chooeo. 

It  is  eridoit  from  2  K.  22  that  the  Law-book  found  in 
the  Temple  bad  been  written  long  enon^  before  it 
was  disoovered  to  have  been  lost  and  even  forgotten. 
Aooording  to  2  K.  I81-8  (unneoeesarily  rejected  by 
some)  Hezekiah  (727-690  b.c.)  inaugurated  reforms 
similar  to  ^ose  required  }jiy  t)  and  carried  out  by 
Jodah  (2  K.  22).  It  seems  a  likely  hypoOiesis  that 
the  Dt.  code  was  compiled  about  that  time,  but  that 
owing  to  the  religious  perseoutions  of  the  next  reign 
(Hax^sseh,  698-643  b.c.)  the  reform  movement  was 
stopped  and  ita  literary  endorsement  (D)  suppiened 
(bat  see  pp.  45,  74f.,  129). 

The  present  Dt.  makes  lar^  use  of  JE,  the  laws  in 
which  are  adapted,  and  the  historical  inrts  of  which  it 
follows,  bnt  a  latm  editor  has  drawn  upon  P,  though 
in  a  very  few  instances  (I3,  3248-53,  341,7-9,  etc.). 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  assumed  that  Dt.  was 
written  in  ignorance  of  P  and  before  P  was  compiled, 
i.e.  before  c.  600  b.o.  :  though  an  editor  of  subsequent 
times  made  some  additions  aa  late  as  c,  400  B.a 

Jerome  (died  a.d.  420)  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
Dt.  and  Josiah's  Law-book  were  identical;  but  his 
•oggeetion  was  ignored  by  neariy  aU  Boholan  until 
oomparatively  recent  times. 

Staerk,  Steuem^l,  and  Comill  (JOT,  p.  60)  hold 
that  the  parts  where  Israel  is  addressed  in  singular 
("thou,"  etc.)  and  plural  ("ye,"  etc.)  reprefleot 
different  sources,  a  view  which  involves  an  unnatural 
breaking  up  of  seotions  and  vetoes. 

BMibiK  ol  the  Anunalo  Fspgtl  m  the  Qneitlon 
the  Date  of  D. — ^According  to  the  Aramaic  papyri 
(p.  79,  Jer.24s)recent1ydisoovered  in  Upper Esypt  and 
edited  by  Sayoe-Cowlcy,  Saohan,  and  oUiers,  there  was 
at  Syene  (=  Assouan)  in  525  B.O.,  when  Cembyses  in- 
vaded Bg^pt,  a  JewiA  temple  with  its  prioetbood  and 
ritual  (saonflce,  etc.).  This  was  in  contravention  of  the 
law  of  one  sanotoiury.  Some  have  drawn  the  oon- 
<^UBion  that  D  is  later  than  626  b.c.  Othen,  snp^ 
porting  an  early  (Mosaic  T)  date,  see  in  these  papyri 
evidenoe  that  the  non-obsorvaiioe  of  the  D  code  is  no 
proof  of  its  non-existence.  Thepreeent  writer  makes 
the  following  suggestions :  (a)  This  temple  may  have 
been  eieoted  immediatdy  after  the  destniotion  of  the 
Jemsalem  sanotoaiy  and  intMided  to  take  its  place, 
at  least  temporanJy.  (&}  It  is  possible  that  the 
JIbws  of  Sgypti  wmng  the  Jemsalem  Temide  too 


diebuit,  felt  themaalTes  juetifiad  m  setting  up  a  tem^ 
of  thnr  own.   There  might  well  have  been  amoiig 

them  membOTB  of  the  Levitical  guild,  (e)  Perhaps 
this  temple  at  Syene  was  erected  by  priests  and  others 
belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom  soon  after  its  fall 
in  722  B.C.,  t.e.  priorto  the  publication  of  D:  indeed, 
this  kingdom  oould  hardly  be  expected  to  teoogniae  a 
code  which  imidied  ita  own  e£Eaoemant  and  the  on—tion 
of  its  own  religious  life. 

PemUUr  Teaching  of  Deuteronomy.— The  main 
points  are  the  following :  (a)  That  Yahweh  is  the  only 
true  God,  the  only  God  that  really  exists  (see  334> 
64).  (6)  That  He  has  chosen  Israel  to  be  His  peculiar 
people  (IO15,  etc.).  (c)  That  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  priesthood  (see  lOe).  (d)  Tba,t 
all  aaoiinbial  wor^p  ^ould  be  performed  at  the  one 
plaoe  which  Yahvw  should  ohoose  {*.&  Jeruealem, 
see  121-28*)^  (e)  lliat  obedieooe  to  Yahw«h  pays 
here  and  now  (see  4i). 

litMrature. — Por  works  dealing  with  the  eooroes  ol 
the  Hexateuch  in  general  (inolnding  Dt.),  see  pw  132. 

Commentaria :  (a)  WheelV  BoblnsoQ  (Ctot.B,  a 
aldlfnl  oompeod  of  notes  based  on  the  latest  auttiori- 
tiea) ;  (b)  Mvor  (ICC,  the  best  in  English,  makes  large 
but  independent  uso  of  IKIlmsnn) ;  (c)  DHfanaan 
(KEH,  veiy  faU  and  soholady);  Steuemag^  (HK); 
Bertholet  (KHC);  Hoffmann  {aa  I1-2I9  cites  JewiA 
anthoritiee  and  d^ends  traditional  views).  Other  litem~ 
ture :  P.  Eleinert,  Das  Deut. ;  Staeik,  Das  DaU.  ; 
Stenemagel,  Der  Rahmen  de»  Dent,  and  Die  SnUteknng 
de$  DtuL  ;  Pokko,  Dot  DtnO. ;  SloNoile,  Dntterononqr, 
itt  place  in  ReveUdion ;  ArtioleB  in  INoticmaiiea, 
emedaUy  EBi.  (Moore). 

L  1-6.  Historical  introduction  to  Isfi. :  a  oompHa- 
tion,  perhaps  intended  to  introduce  the  whole  hook. 
1.  beymd  Jordan :  therefore  the  writer  dwelt  W.  of 
the  Jordan ;  so  5  and  often,  38,30,23. — Arabab  (Ut. 
"  waste  rmion  ") ;  the  low-lying  valley  of  the  Jordio. 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Dead  Sea,  oxten^ng  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Red  Sea  (GuU  of  Akabah  — 
8.  Horeb  in  D  and  E=-6inai  in  J  and  P  (see  332)u~- 
8.  From  P :  its  P  orisin  is  revealed  by  the  date  note  and 
the  word  translated  eleventh." — 4.  Slhcm :  Nn.  2I21*. 
— Og:  p.64yNu.2l33*.— Amorite8inEandD=Canaui- 
ites  in  J,  t,e.  the  pre-Israolite  population  of  W.  Paleetino. 
Bead  (with  LXX)  "  and  at  Edrra  "  :  Og  had  two  royal 
residences. — B.  becan :  tiie  Heb.  means  "  to  nncleflk 
take  "  or  "  set  about  a  taak.*'— Ob  law:  «.&  the  D 
law  which,  however,  begins  at  12.  T\vo  won!  trana- 
lated  "  law "  Uomh)  means  "  instruction,"  though 
following  the  LXX  {nomoB)  and  Vulg.  [lex)  it  is 
rendered  by  a  word ="  law  in  most  modem  VSS. 
The  Heb.  word  came  to  dmote  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  prophets  (1  S.  IO29,  b.  Iio*,  etc)  and  of 
priests  (see  Lev.  lOii,  etc.).  In  D  and  in  wiitingi  of 
the  D  school  it  becomes  a  teohnioal  term  for  the  D  eode 
(see  Ezra  (OentB),  pp.  Sff.).  The  Jews  use  the  wofd 
for  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  never  has  that  sense  in 
the  OT.   See  p.  121,  Pr.  3i*, 

L  6-IV.  40^  Moeee*  first  discouise,  bsaed  on  JS  in 
Ex.  and  No.  thou^  pnnnnnmng  peonliar  featores  due 
to  a  Deoteronomio  editor. 

I.  6-ni.  29.  Moses  Reviews  the  ivmaeg  tit  the 
Israelites  from  Horeb. — L  6-8.  The  words  suggest  that 
the  Israelites  would  be  able  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  immediately  they  entered  it ;  c/.  Joshua,  irtiich 
deeoribee  such  an  entrance  into  Canaan.  The  more 
historical  view  is  that  given  by  Judges. 

6.  The  Lord  .  .  .  s^e:  where  7  (4^.  Ex.  33x1.— 
7.  hlU  eonntry,  et4, ;  a  oommon  name  lac  W.  FaW 
tine  60m  its  leading  phydg^  charaoteristiQS ;  4* 
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iAmerius),-~tM  the  pilots,  eto.  i  mulsr,  "aU  their 
bordering  peoples"  (or  tribes). — Anbah:  i*.  Hera 
it  mcAns  that  part  of  it  whioh  stretched  from  8.  of 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  eome  fifty  milee  8.  of  Dead  Sea.— 
lowland :  (pp.  31f.],  the  flat  country  of  the  PhUistines. 
— Sontli:  Heb.  Negtb,  the  teohuioal  term  for  the 
baneo  npaa  8.  of  the  Judsao  mountains  (p.  32). 
Hie  wiiters  use  of  tiie  void  for  8.  shows  that  Mitred 
W.  of  the  Jordan.— the  lea  shofe:  the  maiitiine 
pUin  to  the  N.  of  Philistia.— 4be  lud  of  the  Cuaanttes : 
probably  an  interpolation.— LebaDCn  .  .  .  Eophntes: 
the  ideal  bonndariea  K.  and  EL ;  II24,  cf,  Joe.  I4. — 
8.  This  oath  is  often  mentioned  by  JE  {(^a.  24/,  eto.) 
ud  in  Dt.  (35.  610,18,23,  etc.).  The  oonteato  of  tlie 
oath  are  expreinfy  stated  in  Gen.  22i6t  only  (see  Gen. 
2«3t  (J)— Ex.  1813-26*  (E)).  The  idea  of 
•{^■ranting  jodjies  to  assist  ICosee  is  in  Ex.  18i7'-23 
suggested  In  Jethro  not,  as  here,  by  Hoses  hiinselt 
The  paraUel  passage  differs  also  as  to  the  time.  See 
ISi^-ao*  ana  ITs-is*,  where  further  provision  is 
msde  for  the  administration  of  justioe. — 16.  oflloen: 
I618*— 16.  a  mu  and  Ui  Iffother:  a  Hebraism 
mnsning  "(me  man  and  another." — the  etrauer; 
better  ^■ojonmer"  (p.  110.  Lev.  178f.*).  The  Heb. 
word  (Her)  draotes  an  aUen  who  has  settled  perman- 
ently among  Uie  Israelitea.  In  the  earlier  codes  he 
had  DO  kgal  status,  and  was,  therefore,  liable  to  be 
oppressed  and  wronged;  see  Ex.  22x1,  239  (JE).  In 
poet-exilio  times  (P,  etc.)  be  had  beoome  a  naturalised 
Jew  (i.e.  a  ^noselyte,  tiie  word  need  in  the  LXX), 
having  tfae jaxvileges  aad  responsil»UtieB  oi  fall  dtiiegi- 
■hip;  ^.  Ex.  1249  (Ph  Lev  (H),  eto.  See 

HSDB,  Stranger.  HeK  treated  the  alien  much  more 
humanely  than  Babi  law  (I612-18*). — 17.  God  deoides 
through  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim  (Ex.  2830,  pp.  lOOL). 
uid  tbrou^  His  laws. — In  19-46  (from  Horeb  to 
Ksdesh)  the  namttve  interrupted  by  9-18  is  reaomed. 
-19LjPMtaBdtenttlewlU«iiMi(8z3):  t.e. the deseri 
of  et-lih  between  the  peninsula  01  Sinai  ud  S.  Fklea- 
tine. — as  .  .  .  eommaned  as:  cf.  7. — S4.  vaD^ 
d  Btheol:  Nu.  1323*— 28.  sons  of  the  AnaUm: 
HeK  "  naoked,"  i.e.  "  long-neoked "  people.  Tbe 
iduase  means  simi^y  tall,  giant-like  folk.  Anak  is 
Dot  a  |«Dper  name  (see  Nu.  ISaS). — 82.  Bender,  "  Tet 
in  spite  of  this  ntteranoe  "  (of  mine),  eto. — 88.  Ex.  IS 
ai»  (J)  and  4O34-38*  (P).  Nu.  9i5-*«.  lOiit, 
Nn.  U14.  Fb.  10539  (aee  note  in  GentB).— 86.  Of  this 
•tfl  gilMffatko :  omit  with  LXX  and  Nu.  14a2S.  ; 
its  onuasion  is  required  by  the  sense  and  by  Heb. 
grammar. — 86.  Save  Caleb :  so  D  and  J  (Nu.  I424) ; 
in  F  (Nu.  1430)  Joshua  is  added. — tbe  land:  *.& 
Hetmn  and  neighbourhood  (Nu.  lAssff.  (JB),  Jos.  14 
ia-14). — tbe  Lord  (Yahweh) :  read,  "  me  "  (HeU 
eonaonantB  identioal). — 87.  Aooovding  to  D  (see  also 
326,  43i)  Moses  is  prevented  from  entering  Oanaan  on 
aoooont  of  the  peon's  disobedieooe  at  Eadosh  in  the 
■eoond  year  of  the  Exodus,  but  aooording  to  P  (325of., 
Kd.  2012,  27i3f.)  it  is  on  aoooont  of  his  own  presump- 
tion at  the  same  spot  thirty-sevMi  years  later  when  he 
struck  tbe  rock.— 88.  staodeth  before :  the  atUtade  <^ 
one  who  serves  (see  1  K.  10b,  ^.  Ex.  33xi).— 60.  The 
vetee  dionld  begin  with,  "  But  your  duldrea " ;  the 
biwoiag  words,  absent  from  the  LXX  and  supernuous 
Eur  ^  BSDse,  are  taken  from  Nu.  Usi. — 40.  Red  Sea: 
ID  LXX,  Valg. ;  Heb.  "  Sea  of  Reeds  "  ;  probably 
the  Gulf  of  Akabak-41-4e.  Nu.  I439-43  (JE). 

n.  1-16.  From  Kadesb-bamea  to  Wady^Zond^ 
like  piessnt  pesaue  seems  to  eontradiot  the  panUel 
nannlTC  in  No.  2M — \1k  we  linened  in  the  nejgh- 
bonihood  iA  Ut.  Seir  a  good  length  vl  time,  thir^y^ 
rigjit  ysaia  (7,14).— i.  better,  "bordend 


tenitoiy,"  the  Heb.  word  means  both.— f  oar  kattina; 
KC  Unnnen  (see  Oen.  2523-36.  3643.  Am.  In,  OK 
io,i2,  HaL  la).  In  23?  the  Israelites  are  commanded 
to  treat  their  Edomite  kinsmen  in  a  frimdfy  way. 
But  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  MO  b.0. 
onwards,  the  feelings  between  the  Jews  and  Edomites 
(faom  Edom—Esau)  continued  to  be  Utterly  hostile^ 
—6.  4.  Gen.  Uag.— 8,  hy:  read  (with  LXX,  Tnlg.) 
"  thKHigh."— 8&.-a&  TVy  ere  to  pass  tfaraugh 
the  tenitoiy  (rf  Hoab  em  Ammon,  but  without 
hnraiwing  tiiem  (ef.  sff.  of  the  Edomites).  Hoab  and 
Ammon  were  sons  ol  Lot  by  his  elder  and  younger 
daughter  respectively  (Gen.  I936£.),  Sinoe  Lot  was 
Abraham's  nejdtew,  uie  Moabites  and  Ammotutes  wera 
UkswisB  kinsmen  of  the  Hebrews,  But  in  Gm.,  etc. 
pecBonal  names  stand  geaaally  for  families  or  Mbeo, — 
8.  Ar:  Nn.  21is*(E).— 10-12.  An  arobieologioal  note 
hj  an  editor.  The  men  of  a  fabled  pest  have  often 
figured  in  folklore  as  giants  (see  EBE,  vi  pp.  lOlfL)— 
W.  Bmlm,  Reclaim:  <3en.  Us*.— Anaklm:  I28*.— 
13.  Horltes :  Gen.  146*.— as  Israel  did :  betraying  a 
writer  who  lived  long  after  the  Conquest. — 13.  Zend : 
t.e.  the  modern  Wad;  Kerak,  whioh  enters  tiie  Dead 
Sea  at  its  N.  end. — aO-^S.  Antiquarian  note  by  an 
editor  {cf.  10-12). — 26,  Zamnmunlm :  the  Zutim 
Gen.  143*,  so  Keil  and  others.— 22.  mito  tills 
day:  frequent  in  Dt.  (3i4.  etc.),  Jos.,  and  Jg.  in  a 
similar  ocHitext.  The  implication  ia  that  the  state  of 
Uiings  described  ooDtjnued  down  to  tiie  writer's  day. — 
88.  AvTlm  (better  "  Awwim  ")  dispossessed  the 
FhilistiiieB  (la,  sil)  with  whom,  howevw,  thnr  ue 
mentimed  in  Joe  I84. — Ouhtor  (the  ho^le  the 
Philistines,  Am.  9?*,  Jer.  474)  ia  Crete.— 24-87.  Nu. 
2I21-32*  fJE),  which  is  older.  The  IsraeUtes  were 
not  lestiamed  by  ties  of  kinship  from  attacking  the 
Amorites  and  their  king  Sihon  when  their  request  was 
nfnsed.— 81  Amon  :  pp.  32f Nu.  21 1 3L  82.  It  is  not 
dislinetly  stated  (ezoept  in  the  LXX)  in  a-8  that  the 
Edomites  ("  ohildren  of  Bmu  ")  aooeded  to  Loael's 
request;  nor  is  the  contrary  stated  or  sagmted. 
Aooording  to  234  and  Nu.  20ift-3i  (JE)  they  d^itely 
rejected  Israel's  proposal  and  aooording  to  234  the 
Hoabitee  did  tiie  same.  We  have  to  do  simply  with 
difierent  traditicHis.  Blanr.  however  (Driver,  etc.), 
hold  that  Edom's  refusal  belongs  to  an  earlier  period, 
and  ttiat  it  took  ^aoe  in  W.  not  E.  Ubab.— 80.  hard- 
ened: Ex.  421  (&),  73*  (P).— Us  spirit.  Us  heart: 
Ke.  him.  The  emphatio  peieonal  pronoun  is  often 
thus  expressed  (49*%  The  parallel  clauses  "hardened 
him,"  "  made  him  obstinate,"  mean  the  same  thing. — 
82.  at:  render,  "  to  "— 84.  Utterly  destroyed:  HeU 
"  to  put  under  a  ban,"  "  to  tabu."  The  verbal  root 
ooonia  in  the  cognate  languages  as  well  as  Heb.,  and 
dmotes  litmlly  to  out  off,  to  separate ;  then  to  with- 
dmw  from  common  use  (tabu)  with  a  view  to  oomfdeto 
surrender  to  deity  as  a  sacrifice.  Hence  it  oomes  to 
mean,  "  to  destroy  utterly.'.'  In  the  Hoabite  Stone 
(lines  11-17)  Uedia  says  he  had  dtvoUd  (same  Semitic 
word)  Israel  to  Isbtar.  Generally  amtmg  the  Israelites, 
as  among  other  people,  the  ban  arose  nrom  a  tot  to 
devote  to  duty  a  part  or  the  whole  ol  the  booty 
obtained  in  the  event  tA  victory.  In  the  OT,  aira 
espeoiall;^  in  Dt.  (see  20i7ff.),  the  eUiioal  (4iaraoter  of 
the  ban  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  goiih  or  non- 
Israelites  are  to  he  offered  up  as  a  saorifloe  to  Tahweh 
lest  they  should  corrupt  the  morals  and  religion  of 
the  chosen  raoe.  Three  degrees  of  the  war-ban  m»  be 
tntoed  in  Dt.  and  in  other  parts  of  the  OT.  (a)  That 
in  wUoh  every  man,  woman,  and  ohild  %A  the  eaen^ 
and  also  their  property  of  every  kind  was  devoted, 
ie;  ntterly  destroyed  (eee  IS16,  etcV^  (6)  The  ban  of 
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the  woond  degree  stopped  ehort  iritii  the  devotion, 
i.e.  the  deetraotion,  of  men,  women,  and  ohildxeii; 
oattie  and  the  rest  of  the  spoil  being  reserved  by  the 
Tiotors  for  their  own  uae(Boe  34!.  36f.  72,  etc.).  (c)The 
third  degree  is  represented  by  the  law  laid  down  in 
SOio-ij,  men  alone  being  devoted  to  deetruotion.  In 
Nu.  31i7i  (P  8)  and  Jg.  21iit  (LXXS)  it  is  the 
virgins  only  that  are  spared  (see  pp  99,  114,  Job.  617*, 
and  "  Ban  "  in  HSDB).-- 86.  Oilead  proper  was  divided 
by  the  Jabbok  into  a  northern  and  sonthem  haU. 
Sihoa's  kingdom  lay  8.  of  this  river  (Sio*). 

ni.  1-7.  A  shorter  accomit  of  the  victory  over  Og, 
king  of  Baahan,  ooours  in  No.  2I33-35,  based  on  the 
preeent  passage,  the  first  person  t^iuiil  htang  changed 
to  the  third  to  suit  the  new  context. — 8-17  an 
aooonnt  of  the  distribation,  between  Reuben,  Qad,  and 
half  llMiaaBeb,  of  the  tenitorieB  taken  from  the  two 
Anunlte  kinga,  Sihon  and  Og.— 8.  b^Mid  Jordan: 
aoe  li. — 8.  The  same  moontaio  bore  the  names 
(a)  Hennoo,  i.e.  sacred  mount,  perhaps  the  root  is  that 
of  the  verb  "  to  devote  "  (234*),  cj.  harm  (Aiabio)^ 
temple,  women's  enclosure ;  (b)  Sirion,  the  Sidonian 
name ;  (c)  Senir  (so  read  in  448  for  "  Sion  "),  the 
Amorite  name.  Yet  in  1  Ch.  &13  and  48  Senir 
and  Hermon  are  differentiated. — 10  oontinnes  8,  9 
being  an  editorial  insertion. — ^aln:  the  elevated 
plateaa  N.  of  the  Amou  on  wnich  Hoab  lay  (443, 
Jos.  139). — QUead  here  indudee  the  two  halves  (so 
No.  8229).  In  236*  the  southern,  in  Joe.  ISsr  the 
northun  half  is  alone  meant. — 11.  his  .  .  .  Iron: 
mider,  "  hia  earootriiagUB  was  a  sareophagofl  of  blaok- 
baaalt."  l%e  Hek  mntd  is  osed  not  only  for  iron,  but 
also  for  blaok-baaalt.  one-fifth  of  which  is  usually 
iron  (89).  Huge  black-bowlt  earoophagi  have  been 
discovered  in  the  region  here  spoken  ot  There  is  a 
later  and  fuller  version  of  the  narrative  of  13-30  (settle- 
ment of  the  E.  Jordan  tribm)  in  Nu.  32t-38*.  The 
two  aooountfl  difier  in  many  reepeotB. — 14-17  (sopple- 
mentary  notioes  of  the  territory  of  the  B.  Joraan 
thbee)  ia  evidently  a  late  and  olumsy  oompilation, 
repeating,  and  in  part  crateadioting  isf.,  deeigned 
probably  to  reconcile  13I  with  Nu.  ^39*,  41*,  from 
which  14!  is  in  part  taken. — 14.  Jalr,  •.<.  Hawoth- 
Jalr:  Nu.  3241*  (P).—tinto  this  day :  233*.— 16.  Omit 
(with  LXX)  the  words,  "  The  middle  .  .  .  thereof," 
or  render,  "  the  middle  of  the  Wady  b«ng  the  bordw 
(or  boundary),"— 17.  iloges:  the  Bame  Heb.  wwd 
oooani  tnlfa.  21 15. 

m.  18-20.  The  E.  Jordan  tribes  hndtmauBedto  help 
the  others  to  conquer  the  territory  WT  a(  tiie  Jordan 
(Nu.  3238-32*}. — 21-29.  Moses  enooura^  his  sno- 
oeesor  (sif.  absent  from  Nu.  332)  and  prays,  though  in 
vain,  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  Jordan  (33-29  recorded 
here  only). — 24b.  Which  of  the  gods  in  whose  existenoe 
and  power  the  heathm  believe  can  perform  ttie  mig^^ 
things  which  Thoa  hast  wroa^t  ?  The  words  do  not 
neoeesarily  prove  that  the  writer  behoved  in  the  real 
existenoe  ofheathen  deities  (cf.  Ex.  ISii  (J),  I811  (B), 
PSB,  7I19,  7713,  etc.,  see  64). — 2S.  beyond  Jordan: 
1 1*.- that  goodly  monntalD:  render,  "that  good 
(fertile)  monnttinous  eoontry."— 48.  Bee  I37*. — S?. 
Bee  34i-4. 

IV.  1-40.  Soeood  Part  of  Moses'  First  Addnss.— 

This  contains  exhortations  to  obedience  from  motives 
of  seH'intereBb  and  of  gratitude  to  Yahweh,  and  forms 
an  apparent  logical  unity  with  lis-329 :  but  the  two 
pieces  had  prolubly  a  separate  orisin.  The  leeeons  in 
1-40  are  not  drawn  immediately  from  chs.  1-3.  The 
writer  of  1-3  has  in  mind  the  events  whitdi  followed  the 
departure  from  Horeb :  that  of  41-40  oonoentiatsB 
attention  npon  the  theophany  on  Honb. — 87-81  snsiui 


to  imply  that  tiie  exile  has  taken  plaoe.  Tet  Uie 
editor  tn  Dt.  evidently  regarded  I6-440  aa  a  unity, 
and  the  oharaoteristio  language  and  spirit  of  D  runa 
tiuoBgh  tike  whole. 

IV.  1-4.  Long  life  and  poeseeaion  of  Canaan  are  often 
mentioned  in  Dt.  aa  rewards  of  obedienoe. — statutes 
and  JodgDUOti:  44s*.  The  principle  of  a  fixed  Canon 
of  Seriptuie  ia  hivnlved  in  3.  At  tiie  dose  oi  his  Oode 
Hammmabi  prononnoee  a  Uesaing  upon  the  man  yrho 
will  not  defaoe  or  alter  his  law,  and  a  ouise  upon  any- 
one who  wilt  change  it  in  the  least  degree. — 8.  beeanse 
of:  read,  "in"  (see  Nu.  261-5).— 4.  I^e  idea  of 
olMviog  to  Yahweh  is  pecnliar  to  Dt. — 6.  Bender.  "  I 
teach,"  eto.~7.  a  %<Ax  render,  "godB."~0.  thy  soul: 
Hebraism-"  thyself"  (emphatic),  23o*.--thy  chil- 
dren :  Dt  lays  stiees  on  the  duty  of  training  children 
(67.  etc.).— IQf.  Cf.  Ex.  199i,i7f.— 10.  In  Honb: 
!.«.  in  the  apace  in  frtait  of  Horeb,  so  9s,  I816.  The 
duty  of  fearmg  Yahw^  (Job  li)  is  oftm  insisted  apon 
in  DL — IS.  The  idea  of  a  covenant  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel  holds  a  oonspiouous  plaoe  in  Dt.  and  in 
allied  writings  of  tiieOT,  especially  mJer.  Dt.  mentions 
three  covenants:  (a)  iWt  made  with  the  bthexs  in 
whi^  Yahweh  pnnniaes  a  nunmons  jweteiity  (ISx?) 
and  tiie  poasesMWi  ol  the  land  of  Canaan  (OiS.  q- 
Gen.  I618  <JE),  etc.).  (&)  The  covenant  made  at 
Horeb  based  upco  the  Deoaktgue  (see  67ff.,  99!,  cf.  423). 
(e)  That  made  in  the  land  of  Moab,  Bha]^dy  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Mount  Horeb  in  29i  (^b.  li^tiy 
2869).  ^  299,13,14,21,  2O17-X9.  It  is  not  stiiotly 
true  that  the  oonoeption  o<  ftoorenant  between  Yahweh 
andlnaelooonts  fint  in  D  (see  Hos.  2x8, 67f..  Qen.  16x8 
(J).  261-4  (J)>  and  28i3t  (J).— t«i  eommaodmflnta : 
Heb.  "  ten  words "  (Ex.  3428).  henoe  the  tedinioal 
term  "  Dooaloguo "  from  the  Or.  (LXX)  rendering 
{df.ka  logoi). — two  tables  of  stone:  in  P  "the  two 
tables  of  the  testimony'*  (Ex.  31i8).— lA-^  gives 
reasons  why  Israel  should  not  worship  idols, — 16.  OOC^ 
nqit  younelres:  render,  "act  ocoiuptty." — snteB 
Ini^:  Ex.  2O4*.  13ie  speoifls  forms  foUow  (c/. 
"  molten  image,"  O13),— 18.  ow  wa^  midflr  the  oartb : 
the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  earth  was  eoppoeed 
to  rest;  see  Gen.  l6~8*,  493S.  Ex.  2O4,  and  Oint.B, 
"  Psakns,"  voL  ii.  p.  174t — 20.  troD  fnmaoe :  one 
heated  sufiQciently  to  melt  iron  (see  Jer.114,  eto.)b — a 
peo^  ol  Inbtfltanoe:  a  Hebraism,  meaning  "  a  poe* 
isssed  peo^  "  (see  76).— 81,  (or  your  ukss :  l37*> 
826. — nran:  Yahweh's  oath  to  exclude  Koeea  from 
Csnaan  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Some  omit  tiie 
cJause. — giTeth :  better  here  and  elsei^ere  m  tiie  same  1 
oonnexioD,  "  is  about  to  give." — 25-81  seems  to  presup-  1 
pose  the  E^e  if  not  also  the  Restoration.— 86.  provoke: 
the  Heb.  word,  oommon  in  Dt.,  Jw.,  etc.  means.  "  to 
umoy,"  "  bothm,"  not "  to  make  angiy  "  (so  0x8.3139, 
32i6,3 1 ;  r/.  870*). — 36.  Heaven  and  earth  are  snmmoaed 
as abidingwitneaseB;Bee3Di9. 3128,32;  Ib.  l2,Jer.2i2. 
619. — 81.  merdfnl:  better,  "  oompasstooate."— 88(- 
God :  render  m  both  verses  "  a  god." — 84.  ta^- 
tf«is:  better,  "testings"  (Bee6i6).  Tlieee  and  also  the; 
**  ngns  "  and  "  woodera  "  (lit.  outstanding  acta)  refer' 
all  of  them  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt  viewed  on  different; 
sides. — by  •  Bdgb^  hand,  etc  :  a  frequent  exiwesaon 
in  Db  (6i5»  eta),  ^.  Jer.  SSsi.— 85*  8i  teaoh  afaaohite , 
mcmothi^sm. — SB.  Butnut:  in  the  moral  and  religioa, 
sense  (see  85.  "  chasten,"  same  vwb). — Add  to  jfr 
"  and  didst  hve  "  (see  33).  and  omit  the  first  word  <A  37. 
The  difference  in  the  Heb.  is  slighc — 87.  h)?ed :  Dt. 
dwells  much  on  Yahweh's  love  (7s,i3,  etc,)  vaA  also  on 
iBiael's  duty  to  love  Yahweh.— with  Us  proMOoa: 
Hebraism  bx  "mmsrif":  "my  pieeenoe"  (lii» 
"faoe")  in  Hob.  means*  "Lmysetf  *^tea  JSx.  SSi« 
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(J),  ud  ^.  230*,  49*).— 4a  Obedienoa  payB,  so  Dt. 
ODOstoDtly  teaohM  {see  516.33,  etc.).  41-48  (tJiree 
oitieB  of  lefoge  E.  of  the  Jordan)  is  an  interpolation, 
and  has  no  oonnexion  hwe  with  the  pceoeding  or  tuo- 
oeeding  Tenes.  The  sites  are  unknown  (see  lOiff.*^ 
where  tlte  sabject  is  introdnoed  as  if  for  tite  first  tame. — 
46-40  is  the  proper  introduction  to  as  44  is  that 
to  12-26  and  28.--M^  l«w:  46.  Render  "these 

ue  the  admonitions  "  (lit.  "  oommaods  given  in  the 
pneenoe  of  witneeBes  ")  "  and  the  Btatutes  "  (ht.  what 
K  eogiaved  on  wood  or  stone,  cf.  CH)  "  and  the  ordi- 
DBooes  "  (lit.  judicial  deoisiona,  then  preoedent  laws). — 
Mom  .  •  •  BKypt:  ft^^ees  could  not  have  written  ea 
-tt.  Son:  a  olBrioal  sUp  fur  "  Siiion  "  (39*). 

V.-XL  Mom*  Seeond  Address.— This  ocmtains  laws 
(5»-2i}  and  (mainly)  exhortation  based  on  the  funda- 
m<ntal  oonoeption  of  Yahweh's  nniqueness.  This  dis- 
Donne  had  probably  an  independent  origin,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  AomogeneouH,  ana  oonforms  throughout 
with  the  type  of  oompoeition  oharaeteristic  of  D. 
HiOT  of  ttie  bert  Mdiokn.  induding  Driver,  regard 
5-26  with  28  as  ooe  oontinuoos  oompoeition,  not  im- 
probably (tbey  Utink)  the  original  D  code. 

V.  I-2t.  Tahweh'B  oovenant  (4i3*)  with  Israel  at 
Hoieb  (I3*)  and  its  obligations  (6-21).  With  D's 
veixion  of  the  Decalogue  (6-21)  compare  the  earlier 
Uma  in  Ex.  2O1-17*  {&),  WeUhaosen  ie  wrong  in 
boldiiig  tha,t  there  is  s  third  (an  older)  verBion  in 
Ex.  34to-^  The  jEollowing  are  the  pdnoipal  oharao- 
tsristias  of  Dt's  rmdehng :  (a)  There  are  hortatory 
kdditions.  (6)  The  atatemente  are  more  definite  and 
emphatic  {c)  The  wife's  status  is  higher,  {d)  Dt. 
mlietitotee  a  humanitarian  motive  for  uie  obeervanoe 
ofthe8abbath(c/.  Ex.2011*),  (e)  Dt  gives  additional 
motives  for  honouring  paiento.  {f)  14  adds  ox,  aas, 
fflu-servant.  woBum-eervant  to  the  list  in  Ex.  20iof. 

TL-U.  OonaiBta  of  a  lengthy  homily  based  on  the 
fint  oonunudment  {Be).  ImiA  ie  to  worship  and 
anre  Yahweh  alone. 

VL  Exhortation  to  obey  Yahweh's  oommands, 
referring  to  tiie  Deoalogue  (56-^i)  or  to  12fL  to  which 
it  wouM  make  an  exodJeat  introduction,  as  it  may 
lian  been  originally.— 1.  wmillW"<ni*"*T  bett», 
**  command  men  t«  "  ;  Heb.  nses  the  singular  where  in 
other  fautgnagee  the  ^ural  would  atand. — 2,  iMv: 
4io*— 8.  See  4i*-^iiab  and  honey:  Ex.  3s*. 

VL  4-XL  General  pieoepte  reetine  upon  the  doctrine 
that  Yahweh  is  the  onlv  true  God. — 4-9.  Galled  by 
Jews  the  8hema  from  vxe  first  word — "  Hear."  The 
Sterna,  witii  other  words  from  Sorifiture,  is  written  00 
the  parahment  in  the  two  phjdaotwiee  and  in  the  door 
meracah,  bnt  that  8f.  baa  no  reference  to  audi  prao* 
tieee  is  evident  &om  the  oonteit  and  from  Ex.  139-16, 
ft.  I9,  33,  621,  where  the  figurative  sense  is  alone 
possible.  Hiylaoteriee  as  the  name  impliee,  and  also 
Uie  mezozah,  were  originally  oounter-oharma  among 
the  Jews,  as  similar  artialee  were  among  the  Egyptians 
utd  other  peoi^es.  They  are  never  referred  to  m  the 
or  or  in  uie  Apooiy^ia,  bnt  they  are  mentioned  by 
Joeepbns  (AnL  tr.  1,  viii  13),  as  phylaoteriee  are  in 
the  NT  (Ht.  235*,  etc.).— 10-16.  In  the  land  promised 
them  they  will  be  tempted  to  substitute  Canaanite 
deitiee  for  Yahweh  and  to  swear  by  them.  Oaths 
formed  part  of  the  social  and  oommeroial  fabric  of  the 
time,  and  tiiey  are  not  forbidden  here.  Contrast 
Oiriet'e  teaching  (Mt.  63it}.  In  trading  with  Cbanan- 
itea  it  would  leqajre  oooimge  to  leliisa  to  swear  by 
tbear  gods.— 16.  See  Ex.  I??*.  ^.  Ht.  47.— tempt: 
better  "  test " ;  1/,  ^e  oognate  noun  ("  temptation 
^teating)  in  434*. — HaMh  (—testing)  is  another 
oogDBte  noun  (Bi.  177*).   "Oto  word-^y  is  lost  in  the 


translation.— 20-26.    See  4za— 26.  rftfUMnnMH:  iA 

prospenty  as  in  II  Isaiah. 

VU.  The  native  races  of  Canaan  are  to  be  exter- 
minated and  everything  oonnooted  with  their  religion 
deetroyvd,  ket  Israel  be  seduced  by  them  to  idoLstry. 
fbr  the  list  of  nations,  see  Gen.  1519-21*  and  Ex.  3to*  ; 
Bee  also  Dt.  I4.— &  ttttsrii  daitr^;  234*.— 4b  me: 
render  "  Yafaw^  "  (same  Heb  consonants).  Moses 
is  the  speaker.— 6.  pillars  (pp.  08f.) :  lofty  altars, 
obelisks,  used  in  heathen,  perhaps  sun-worship. — 
Asherlm:  p.  lOO,  1  K.  15i3"  (A.V.  "groves";  so 
Welsh,  following  LXX,  Vulg.),  repreeentations  iu 
wood  oi  the  old  Semitic  goddess  Asbera,  mentioned 
{AMUm)  in  the  Tell  el-Ainania  tablets  (p.  66).  That 
pllan  Slid  Asherim  an  so  often  mentiiMied  together 
Bupporte  the  theory  tiie  first  were  snoh  altars  as 
were  used  in  sacrifioiiig  to  the  second. 

6-24  gives  reasons  why  Israel  ought  to  serve 
Yahweh. — 9.  Bender.  "  know  tiierefoie  that  Yahweh 
th^  God  is  the  "  (<«.  the  true,  see  435)  "  Qod,  the 
faithful  Qod,  one  who  keeps  His  covenant  to  show 
lovin^indnesa  to  them,"  etc. — ^lOl  Note  the  indi- 
vidualism of  Dt.  (see  2I1-9*). — 18.  com  .  .  .  wbie 
(fresh  made  wine)  fuid  fresh  (olive)  oil  are  Yahweh's 
gifts,  not  those  of  the  Baalim  or  Ashtaroth  (gods  and 
gpddeeses  of  the  Oanaanitee). — 16.  erU  dlMassI  oC 
Egypt ;  e.g.  dysentery,  elephantiasis,  and  ophthalmia. 
— 16L  mare:  ie.  what  leads  to  ruin,  not  what  acts 
as  an  enticement  to  sin  (see  Is,  293i),—SO.  bonst: 
Ex.  2338.-26.  See  Jos.  7.— devoted  thhig:  234*. 

Vm.  Ismd's  duty  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to 
Yahweh  enforced  b^  a  recital  of  His  k>ving  treatment 
ol  them  in  the  wilderness  (1-17).  Unless  they  are 
faithful  they  will  perish  as  the  Canaanites  did  (16-20). — 
2.  prove:  6i6*  ("tempt,"  same  Heb.  verb). — 8. 
manna:  Ex.  1614-35,  Nn.  117-9*.  lesson  of  the 
manna  is,  that  Yahweh  can  sustain  human  Ufe  by 
whatever  moans  Ho  wills  or  commands.  Jesus  quotes 
but  spiritualises  the  words  (Mt.  44). — 4.  The  miracle 
of  ^e  food  was  matched  by  another  of  the  clothing 
— ^they  wore  not  out  during  all  the  forty  years  (see  IO18, 
Qou.  2820).  Bashi  on  tlus  passage  sa^s  that,  as  the 
children  grew  older,  their  olotbee  grew  also,  just  as 
the  shells  of  snails  do.— swell:  rsudo'  **  Uistw."— 6. 
diasteneth:  436*  instinct ").— 7.  bnoki  of  water: 
better,  "waterwadiee."  he.  such  wadies  as  never  become 
dry. — Hdeptes:  *.&  the  watere  under  the  earth  (see 
4i8*.— 9.  Iron:  render  "basalt"  (3ii*}, — brass: 
render  '*  copper."  Brass  was  then  unknown. — With 
11-18  ef.  the  similar  warning  in  612. — 11.  Intgements, 
etc.:  445*.— 16.  Befy  (i.e.  "stinging")  utpeuti: 
KiL  2l6*,  cf.  Jer.  817. — The  scorpion  (mentioned  in 
Dt.  only)  belongs  to  the  spider  family,  its  sting  causing 
extreme  pain  and  sometimes  even  death.  The  proper 
name  "  Akrabbim "  (Joe.  163)  means  scorpions.— 
18.  as  at  this  day:  222*. 

DL  l-7a.  Israel's  victory  over  the  Canaanites  due 
to  the  wiokedneee  of  their  foee  and  Yahweh's  promise. — 
6.  sttffneeked:  lit.  hard,  he.  obstinate,  of  neck 
(Ex.  SZq).  The  figure  is  that  of  an  animal  wUch 
refosee  to  take  the  yoke.— To.  provokedst  ...  to 
wrath:  425*  where  a  Heb.  verb  of  different  meaning 
is  similarly  translated. 

IX.  7&-X.  11  (or  X.  9).  Narrative  of  the  legislation 
on  Mount  Horeb  ;  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  illiu- 
trating  7a.  This  historioal  survey  suddenly  thrust 
into  a  hortatory  context  closely  resembles  1-^  and  is 
thoaght  by  Hoist  and  Bertholet  to  be  by  tiie  same 
author.  Thoy  agree  with  Steueraagel  (who,  however, 
says  its  closest  aninitiee  are  with  6)  in  holding  it  to  be 
an  interpolation  here.  But  surely  ithe,  hista^l  in  this 
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seotion  is  didactic  and  therefore  hortatory.  lOsL 
is,  however,  eridenthr  an  editorial  addiboo.  Tbe 
narrative  in  9jitfi.  foUows  J£  (Ex.  24i3&,  32zo,is,i9, 

34i). 

DL  9.  taUM  Mftone:  Ex.  24i2*— oorwant:  4i3*. 
—9-11.  tort;  dayi:  £x.24i8*(E].— I  did  .  .  .  water: 
■o  Ex.  3428,  but  the  latter  refera  to  Moses*  third 
asoent  of  tiie  monntain,  not  tlie  fiist. — 10  is  petiiape  a 
nmipnal  gloss.  loo  es8entially=:ii&.~flngerot  Ood: 
not  of  Yahweh ;  so  the  Divine  finger  (Ex.  31 18*). — 
12.  molteD  Image:  Ex.  324  (cf.  graven  image,  4i6, 
etc.). — 18  repeats  substanoe  of  12;  Bertholet,  there- 
fore, reieote  it.— 1^  See  Ex.  32io.i5.t9-— 18*  I  'eU 
d«ini:  better,  '*  I  lay  me  down."— as  tl  tba  lint:  as 
regards  time  (forty  dayi)  and  accompanying  action 
(fastirig,  9).  Moses  spent  fort^  days  on  Uie  mountain 
waiting  to  reoeive  the  tables  (J)  ana  another  forty  days 
making  interoessiou. — 19.  tliat  time  also:  when  b»- 
sides  did  Yahweh  listen  to  Moses'  interoession  T  All 
the  incidents  of  Moses'  life  are  not  reoorded.— 30,  Not 
mentioiifid  in  Ex.— 21.  iln:  that  by  whiob  tibiay 
■inned  (see  Am.  814,  Hi.  I5).  Ex.  fiao  add*  lJut 
Moses  made  the  people  drink  tbe  water  of  the  wady. — 
26.  A  otmtinuation  and  in  part  a  repetiticai  of  18. 
Though  in  vooabulary  and  matter  26-29  resembloB 
Ex.  3211-13  (the  first  intercession)  the  oooasion  is 
different,  tbe  latter  bekmmig  to  the  time  b^Eore  the 
first  d«8orat  (15— Ex.  32x5).— 28L  0*  Ex.  32x3, 
Stt.  14x6. 

X.  1-3.  Follows  Ex.  34iL,4(JE),  adding  tiieaUaBioa 
to  the  Ark,  which,  according  to  Ex.  37i-io  (P),  was 
made  by  Bezaiel — a  proof  tlut  D  is  independent  of  P 
and  at  times  even  of  JE.—4if.  A  fragment  of  a  lost 
itineraiy.  perhaps  from  E  (No.  333X-33  (P)).  Theee 
versea  are  obviously  an  interpolation. — 6>  vuni  t.&Bt 
UoseraJi ;  aooording  to  the  fuller  acoomit  in  No.  SOaa- 
39  (P)  Aaron  died  on  Mount  Hor.  'n»  lievitioal 
priesthood  oharaoterisUo  of  D  (see  I79,i8,  etc.)  is  here 
implied.  If  with  Dillmann  ajid  Driver  we  refer  6t  to 
E  and  8f.  to  JE  we  have  evidence  of  the  exiatenoe  of 
the  Levitioal  and  even  of  tbe  Aaronio  (see  6)  wiesthood 
about  800  B.C  The  duties  imposed  upon  the  Levitea 
in  8  belong  exotnedvely  to  the  Aaronitea  in  P  (see 
Nu.  4il,  3io,  633).  The  words  onto  this  day 
prove  that  tlie  writer  knew  nothing  of  the  Priestly 
Oode  or  of  Ezek.  40-48.-9.  The  Levites  are  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  Temple  gifts  (see  12i3,  1427,29. 
and  especially  ISif. ;  ef.  Jos.  1314,33),  They  are  often 
oommended  to  the  practical  sympathy  of  Isra^  but 
more  en>ecially  the  diseetablisned  Iievitee  ("  the 
Levitw*^  of  the  local  sanctuaries  (ISi-fi*).— 10 
(TBodw,  '*  And  I,  even  I,  had  stayed  ")  summaiiaea 
9i8l,  II  oonclndkig  the  Horeb  narrative,  thou^  it  is 
doubtful  whether  lof.  belongs  to  what  precedes  (Dill- 
mann. Driver)  or  to  what  follows  (Bertholet).  Periiaps 
it  should  be  omittod. 

X.  12-XL  82.  Resumes  Moeee'  second  address  inter- 
rupted by  tiie  long  didaotic  nanative  of  07fr-10xx. 

3L  18-22-XL  Beaaona  why  land  should  fear  and 
aarre  Tahweh. — 12.  Cf.  Mi.  68. — 10.  niyaioal  otronmd- 
aion  imidied  oonseoiation  of  the  entire  man  to  Tahweh. 
The  verb  "  to  dronmciee "  came  thus  to  be  used 
figuratively  of  the  heart  (230*)  as  here  (so  306,  Jer.  44), 
of  the  lips  (Ex.  612),  of  tiie  ear  (J«r.  610).— 17.  God  of 
ndi  ann  Loid  itf  Indt:  000  lEorm  of  the  Heb.  auper- 
htiTe,  the  greatest  Ood,  lord  (324*). — nwtfd: 
better. "  bribe  "  (see  16ig,  2725,  Ex.  238).— 18.  Render, 
"  aeoiuing  jostioe  for  the  orfdian  and  widow  and 
kmng  the  sojourner"  (see  I16*),  etc  The  three 
olassoo  mentioned  weie  specially  expoaed  to  injostice 
through  brUMffy,  social  infiumoe,  etc.   lltey  are  c^n. 


therefore,  along  with  the  Levites  (9*)  deaoribed  aa 
objects  of  pity  and  help. — 21.  praba;  i.e.  object  of 
praise  (Jer.  Iln). — 22.  Omit  with.  The  Heb.  oon- 
etruction  (bah  ettentme)  impliea  that  they  went  down  as 
(not  with)  aaveoty  persona.— thCMHon  m  impmm : 
••e.  all  the  IsraditeainEgyptat  the  time.  LiSSclsiP) 
it  covets  all  the  deeoeDdanta  of  Jacob  (indoding 
Joeeph,  his  sons,  etc.).  In  Geo.  40  (P)  the  two  tndi- 
tions  are  combined. 

XI.  Continues  the  exhortation  to  love  and  obey 
Tahweh.  giving  motives  and  promiaea  and  pointing 
out  the  oonsequenoe  of  disobedience. — 2-7.  Read  (ado- 
ing  one  Heb.  consonant).  '*  for  ye  aie  not  as  jonx 
ohildren  who  know  not  and  have 'not  seen  .  .  .  midat 
of  all  Israel :  for  your  eyes,  eto."~dUBtlsaiunt ;  436*. 
—6.  See  Ex.  15.  Nu.  32.-6.  See  Nu.  1625,27.32  (JE). 
Dt,  using  JE  IB  silent  about  Kc^ah  mentioned  by  P 
(Nu.  269-11).— Sb;  See  4i.— 9.  land  . .  .  honey :  Ex. 
3b*. — 10.  watmdst  .  .  .  toot:  probably  some  irriga- 
tion contrivance  ia  meant,  by  which  water  sloicea  oom- 
mnnioating  with  the  NUe  wore  (^cned  and  dooad. 
Erman  affinna.  bvt  W.  Max  Holler  deniea,  that  the 
w&tei^  wheel  (ef.  modem  Egypt)  was  used  in  andmt 
E^ypt.  A  identiful  supply  01  rain,  a  great  neoeeaity 
inPaleatuie,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  OT  as  a  proof 
of  Yahweb's  loving  care ;  see  Lev.  264.  Is.  5dio£., 
Exek.  3426,  Hoe.  63. — 14,  twmar  rain :  in  Novembra 
and  December  after  aaed^owuig. — lattw  lalo:  in 
Uartdi  to  Apxil,  it  matorea  the  grain,  vitaHaed  by  the 
autumnal  Bnoweis.— 18-20.  Almost  veriiatitn  as  66-9*. 
though  21  (^.  9)  adds  a  promise.  Steaenutgd  aAd 
Bertbolet  omit  18-21 . — 2L  Read, "  from  the  wUdemeoa  " 
(in  the  8.)  "to  L<ebanon  "  (in  the  N.)  "  and  from  the 
great  river  "  (Euphrates  in  the  E.) "  to  the  weatnn  sea  " 
(the  Heditenanean).  For  theae  ideal  boundariea,  see 
17*.  The  Helwewa  oommcmfy  named  the  oaidinal 
points  from  their  direction  looking  oast,  benoe 
"  hinder  "—west — 80.  Read.  "Are  they"  (Qeristm 
and  Ebal)  "  not  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  weat 
of  it "  (adding  one  conaonant)  "  on  the  western  road 
in  the  land  of  the  Ganaanites.  opposite  to  that  Qilgal 
which  is  alongside  the  diviner's  terebinth  T  "  Omit 
which  dwell  In  tba  Arabah:  it  is  senaelesa.  The 
Ollgal  named  ia  the  modem  Jufejib,  2|  mHea  8B.  of 
Nablous  (Sheohem).— oaki  Hmh:  render.  **  the 
diviner's  terebuith  "  (Oeu.  126,  13i8,  I81,  Joe.  2426, 
Jg.  Oil).  The  oak  (indoding  the  teiebbith)  was 
among  Uie  ancient  S^iites  and  KeUa  a  saoied  tne ; 
hence  oraolee  wrae  aought  bom  the  dei^  suppoaeil  to 
dwell  in  it   

XIL-XXVL  and  XZVm.  A  oode  of  kwa  (1-26) 
fdbwed  In  promiaea  to  the  obedient  and  Uinata  of 
pnniahnWQt  tor  the  rest  (28):  see  Introd.,  p^  231. 
The  gnat  Denteronomio  law  of  aae  sanctuary  ia  tangiht 
or  implied  in  12i-19i3  and  hardly  in  any  other  part 
of  Dt  This  section  may,  therefore,  represent  esseoati- 
aUydie  original  Deuteronomic  oode  (see  ]iita>d.). 

Xn.  I-2&.  The  Law  of  One  Sanotoary.— The  looal 
aanotuaries  (originally  Canaanite)  with  everything  be- 
kmging  to  them,  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  all  sacnfioea 
are  to  be  offered  at  the  plaoe  wnidi  Tahweh  shoold 
ohoose.  Yet  (15!)  animals  intended  for  food  akme 
may  be  killed  and  eatra  locally.  Thoof^  the  name 
Jerusalem  does  not  oooor  in  D,  it  is  fairiy  evident  that 
no  other  place  can  be  intended  by  "  the  plaoe  ndiioh 
Tahweh  .  .  .  shall  ohooae,"  eto..  thoud^  A.  DafT 
holds  that  the  Dent  code  originated  in  uie  Northern 
Kingdom  before  its  fall,  uid  uiat  it  aimed  at  making 
Sheohem  the  on©  worship  centre  for  both  kingdoms 
(see  his  OT  Titeolojy,  ii.  24&.\.  Jer.  and  Dt  have  ao 
mooh  in  oomaoon  gwe  Into>^)  t^^^|^|i^y  be  used 
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to  mtanxet  the  othw.  tn  Jer.  74-9,  ZU-iz  Son  is 
dirtiiiotiy  mmtioiwd  as  tJw  cub  BMUtouy.  Id  P  and 
related  writingfl  (Ezek.,  Ch.,  etc.)  oentralisation  of 
fOTBhip  at  JeniBaJem  is  aasomed  as  undisputed.  If 
Sheohem  were  inteoded  it  is  strange  that  no  hint  of 
this  0000X8  in  aaj  extant  dooument.  Besides,  there 
i  ovidenoe  to  show  that  D  was  not  written  until 
ifter  ttie  fall  of  tlie  Northou  Kingdom  in  722  B.a 
(aee  Introd.). 

5.  plaoa:  the  Heb.  word  (mo^om),  as  the  cognate 
Aiabio  one,  means  a  floored  place,    Dt.  does  not  use 
(be  word  iamah,  "  high  plaoe."— 6.  The  saored  gifts 
im.  98-100)  to  be  brought  to  the  one  sanotoary  are  the 
mowing  {note  the  tranftlation) :  (a)  Whole-offerioos, 
'ototk  (Owl  820.  Lot.  1  *) ;  lit^  "  that  which  ^es  (wholly) 
Bp  "  (to  Yahweh) ;  "  burnt  offering  "  (EV)  ia  mia- 
hadiiiff  sinoe  other  ofininsa  were  in  part  biiiii&  The 
idea  m  pnre  wonhip  is  best  seen  in  thia  spe^dea  of 
■orifice,  sinoe  the  whole  was  offered  op  to  Yahweh  in 
Uie  form  of  saorifioial  smoke.    (6)  Partial  offerings 
(ET  **  sacrifioes  ").    The  Heb.  word  (ze&oAim)  asaajTy 
denotes  animal  saorifioes  in  ^eral,  in  P  as  oontrasted 
with  the  oereal  (meal)  offennes  (see  Nn.  28) ;  bot  in 
6,  iz,  37,  eto.,  it  reprosents  aftelamim  (Ler.  3*^,  com- 
pensation ofEeoings  (EV  wrongly  "  pesee  offsnnga  "), 
part  of  whidi  was  offered  to  Yahweh.  the  rest  being 
naerved  for  the  social  meal  (7).    The  latter  Heb.  term 
toenrs  in  Dt,  bat  once,  277,  whioh  is  depmdent  on  Ex. 
2O24  (E).    (e)  TLthoa  (Lev.  2730,  Nu.  I83i-24n  {d) 
Contribations  (EV, "  heave  offwings  of  your  huid  "  (see 
CD  Ex.  252  (P)).   (e)  Votive  ofieiiniga,afld  (/)  vohintary 
offerings,  i.e.  such  as  were  given  in  addition  to  the  legal 
nqairements  with  (e)  or  without  (/)  a  preoeding  vow 
(2321-23).    Neither  sin  nor  guilt  (tiespasa)  oSerinf^  are 
DMiticmed  ;  sacrifice  in  D  has  a  joyous  ohamoter. — 
11.  your  etaoloe  tows:  better,  "your  ohosen  votive 
ofienngs,"  ».«.  "  what  you  ohoose  to  vow." — 12.  the 
Lnlto :  10s. — ^within  your  gates :  i,e.  in  cities  other  than 
Jerusalem  (see  15). — 15/,  is  loobably  a  maiginal  som- 
mszyof  30-33  uid  shoold  be  omitted. — 16.  tht  unelean 
and  the  dam:  i.e,  oeremonially  ao  (1  S.  2O26);  the 
law  oonoeming  aaorificial  was  more  rigid  than  that 
ooQceming  ordinary  food.— 17  oontinues  14,  bat  re- 
stores ptftia)  offerings  (EV  Baorifioe).-~^0-22.  This 
oonoeeaion  was  duo  to  the  suppression  of  the  looal 
fluiotoarisB :  animal  food  (formerly  partakMi  of  at 
■tn"*fiff'T<1  Tneak  only)  ooold  under  the  Deuteronomio 
law  be  eatoi  at  Jeroaalem  alone.   Animals  killed  and 
eaten  tooalty  came  now  under  the  eatery  <^  food 
and  not  sa^ifioe,  the  regulation  being  leas  stringent 
(I44&). — The  prohibition  of  blood  (because 
ooataining  the  "soul     not  "life"  is  oonunon  to 
many  peopleA  (see  Qen.  94*,  Lev.  3i7,  and  cj.  Frazer, 
Taboo  and  the  Perila  of  fAe  SoiU,  ppi  236-251).— 26. 
Holy  lUngs  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  tows— obligatory  and 
voluntary  altfir  gifts. 

Xn.  20-XnL  Yahwism  must  be  kept  free  from  all 
taint  of  Oanawite  heathenism  whm  Iwael  has  entered 
Ouiaan.  The  danger  would  arise  from  the  ancient 
belieif  that  everyone  should  wMdiip  the  god  of  the 
oountry  in  whUdi  he  reaidea,   D  is  an  muxunpiomiaiDg 

Yahwist.   

xn.  gg-Xni,  18,  Three  olaasee  of  seduoen  to 
idolatry  to  be  pat  to  death,  (a)  The  false  proidtet 
(1232-I3s).  (b)  The  friend  or  relative  (ISe-ii). 
(c)  Worthless  I^aelitee  (I3i2-iS).  In  the  la^t  case  the 
Mxlaoere  and  the  city  seduced  shall  be  devoted  (234* ) 
In  Uie  Heb.  1233  rightly  begins  13. — 1.  Dreams  are 
one  medium  of  prowtetic  inspiration,  espeoiaUy  in  B 
(No.  126,  JL  228) ;  W  it  is  not  the  highest  kind 
(Jer.  2328).— jL  A  fnbe  projdiet  may  foretell  what 


na%  oouMB  to  paM.  la  I8aa  be  ta  known  by  the  faot 
that  iriiat  he  foietdb  does  not  oome  to  pass.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  of  the  true  prophet  is  fulfilled 
(Jer.  289).  What  stamps  tiie  prophet  as  false  In  the 
present  context  is  the  dootnne. — 6.  Bead  (with  LXX 
Sam.)  "  If  thy  brother  the  eon  of  thy  father"  (^a 
half-brother)  or  the  son  of  thy  mother  "  (=a  full 
brother),  see  Qen.  2729,  !*» .  6O20.  In  a  polygamous 
(non-polyandrous)  state  of  sooiety  (aee  21is)  the  same 
man  has  often  two  or  more  wives.  In  the  Eaat  the 
woman  never  marries  a  seoond  time.— 0.  The  oon- 
victing  witness,  however  nearly  related  to  the  oulprit, 
most  o^;in  the  punishment, — 10.  See  Ex.  826.  Stoning 
is  the  only  form  of  oa^tat  punistunrat  reocunised  in 
Heb.  law.  Perhaps  it  originated  in  the  desire  ofavoiding 
blood-shedding  (see  1223-35,  2I22*.  Gen.  4io*).— 
18.  but  ItflOWl :  ht.  "  sons  of  worthlessness; "  "  sons 
at'*  ia  Heb.  means  persona  possessing  the  qaali^  of 
(see  Oent.B  on  Pb.  79ii).  Even  if  the  Heb.  word  for 
the  latter  (Belial)  is  a  proper  name  for  the  Babylonian 
"Eiuto  (so  Cheyne,  Hommel,  see  Pr.  612*)  the  phrase 
bears  the  same  sense  (see  CwtB  on  Pa.  IOI5). — 16.  See 
234. — 16.  eTWy  wUt:  better,  "as  a  whole  offering," 
mg.).  The  Heb.  word  is  used  in  33io;  ii  doea 
not  ooour  in  126. — a  Im^i:  Heb.  td  {cf.  Tel  ^-kebirs 
"  the  gnat  hill  ");  see  Jos.  828  ( Ai),  Jer.  492  (Babbah), 
ef.  la.  17i,  262,  Jer.  30iS. 

XIT.  1-Sl.  Heathen  oustoms  to  be  avoided. — if. 
Heathen  mourning  ritee. — 1.  ootyomselm:  Lev.  I938*, 
«f.  Lev.  2I3. — MUnaw:  the  onatom  in  mourning  of 
■having  the  hair  between  the  eyea  (t.«,  on  the  top  of 
the  forehead).  These  are  merely  extnme  forms  01  ex- 
preeainggrief ;  but  most  reoent  scholars  regard  them  as 
sarvivals  of  aots  of  saorifioe,  the  Uood  and  the  hair 
being  offered  ap  to  heathen  deities  or  to  dead  bat 
deified  ancestors  (p.  110).  See  Jor.  166,  where  both 
these  oustoms  are  mentioned  without  censure. 

8-80.  Living  creatures  which  may  and  whioh  may 
not  be  eaten;  see  Lev.  112-23*  (P).  with  wldch  thie 
present  seoticm  agrees  closely,  and  lutrodnotiMi  to 
that  chapter;  also  pp,  82f.  No  eariier  oode  mm- 
tioDs  these  laws,  nor  have  they  any  logical  oonnexion 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  D  (one  sanctuary  ) 
or  with  Joeiah's  reform  (2  K.  221).  The  Bibb  does 
not  exfJain  the  origin  of  the  distinction  betwewi  olean 
and  unclean  animals  be^nd  tnoiog  it  to  the  Divine 
oommand  (Lot.  11x1).  Very  many  tiworiea  have  been 
proposed;  see  tiie  KUe  DiotKmanes. 

81.  What  is  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (animals  that 
have  died  of  themselves  and  have,  therefore,  the  Mood 
in  them,  1223-35)  may  yet  be  offered  to  the  sojourner 
(see  I16*)  or  sold  to  a  foreigner  because  th^  religion 
allowed  the  oonsomption  of  such  food. — ^Thoa  shatt  not 
Mtflu  . . .  milk:  see  Ex.  2319*  (E). 

Xnr.  88-88.  Biegalations  respecting  tithes.  See  Ler. 
2730-33*  and  No.  18ai-33*  (both  P).  The  older 
oodes  are  Silent  about  tithes,  but  ef-  Gten.  2823  (E). 
The  clause  oonoeming  firstlings  in  33  is  an  interpola- 
tion. They  were  givm  whole,  not  tithed,  and  the  law 
as  to  them  oocun  in  I619-23*.  The  tithing  of  oattto 
and  aheep  is  mentioned  in  Lev.  2733  (P)  only.  Aooord- 
ing  to  sftl  the  tithe  of  the  third  year  is  to  be  kept  in 
the  several  villages  and  towns  (not  taken  to  the  one 
■(uaotoary  to  form  a  saorifituAl  meal,  26)  and  distri- 
buted locally  amon^  the  poor  and  needy.  In  P 
(Nu.  I821}  the  whole  is  to  be  divided  amoiw  the  clergy, 
showing  the  increased  influenoe  and  selfishnesB  of  the 
priesthood  (see  1619-23  *}.  On  Tithes,  see  ■p.  99; 
also  Driver,  ICC.  16e-173.  and  the  Bible  Diotionariea. 

XV.  1-18.  nine  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  poori 
the  Sabbirfteal  year,  or  year  of  r^ae  (p.  lOS;  fiXi 
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21a-ii*  Lev.  2639-55*).— 1-6,  Brery  seventh  year 
(wotmUy  the  same  year  was  observed  throaghont 
the  ooantry)  a  coeditori  right  to  diatiain  for  debt 
was  aospended  (Qot,  as  some  8ay>  permaneDtly  oaji- 
oelled).  Foieignezs,  however  (aot  BO]ounierB,aee  I16*) 
were  deprived  of  this  privil^  (i-s)-  however, 
obedient  to  Yahweb,  lamel  would  not  need  to  borrow 
(4-6).— 1.  release:  lit.  "  a  letting  drop." 

7-11.  The  prozinuty  of  the  year  of  teleaae  must  not 
be  allowed  to  oheok  the  flow  of  ordinary  charity. — 
9.  The  evil  eye  (2854-56)  impUes  among  many  poo  plea 
jeaiouey  (see  Mt.  20i5). 

12-18.  See  Ez.  2l3-^«  (JB).  the  older,  and  Lev.  26 
3(^46  (H), the  later  law,  alsop.  1 10.    D  Roea  beyond  J£ 

inolnding  woman  (12),  however,  allows  foreignen 
(not  Bojoumers)  only  to  be  slaves  to  Hebiewa.  OH, 
thoagh  it  shows  some  ooooero  for  widows  and  the 
opiaSwed  ({($  171,  177)  is  ;^t  on  tbe  whole  a  oode  of 
jostioe  rather  Uian  c«ie  of  pity  for  the  needy  ;  it  makes 
a  striking  differraoe  in  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women  (f  193)  and  rich  and  poor  (§§  14.  196.  202). 
D  shows  great  oonoem  for  the  sojoomer  (I16*),  ih» 
poor  and  the  slave  (23i5f.),  aad  recognieee  tht  claims 
of  eveh  dumb  animals  (226f.,  264);  the  BaWbnian 
oode  doee  none  of  those  tlkings.— 17.  For  Hub  rite  (heie 
a  domestic  one)  see  Bx.  Sis  *,  where  it  is  a  religious 
aot.  Tbo  change  is  neoesdtated  by  the  Deateronomio 
law  of  one  sanotoaiy.  The  servant  oould  not  travel  to 
Jerusalem  in  all  ewui  oases.  [This  is  the  view  taken  on 
p.  128,  but  possibly  Ejc.  2l6  contemplates  taking  the 
slave,  not  to  the  local  sanctuary  but  to  the  Uueehold 
deities  of  the  master's  hooee  (Ex.  I223*).  In  that 
oaa»  tbe  ngnlatuMi  is  the  same  aa  hen;  but  tb» 
DeotMonomlst  naturally  drops  the  too  heathenish 
r«ferenoe  to  Uie  Slohim.— A.  S.  P.}— 18.  the  doable,  eto. : 
(.«.  the  master  would  have  had  to  ^y  doable  what  the 
slave  bad  ooat  to  a  labourer  hired  in  ihe  usoal  way  to 
do  the  same  quanti^  of  work. 

XV.  19-28.  The  law  oonoemmg  the  first-bora  of 
cattle  (not  to  be  plonghed  with)  and  sheep  (not  to  be 
Aom)  (see  Ex.  I3xt-i6*.  2229!*,  U19L  (all  JE), 
and  Nn.  I815-18*  (P)).  The  older  laws  are  here 
modified  to  suit  the  law  of  one  sanotoaiy,  where  alone 
the  saorifioial  family  meal  is  now  to  be  eaten.  Ex.  2230 
oannot  therefore  be  earned  out.  P  reserves  all  the 
fiesh  for  the  priesthood  (1433-39*  )•— 28,  See  I215. 

XTL  The  Deatenmomle  Laws  ot  tbe  TbiM  Amnial 
Pilgrimage  Feasts.— These  are  adaptations  of  tbe  older 
laws  in  Ex.  23i8*,  34i8-2o,22f.  (general  regulations) ; 
1231-37  (i^asover)  ;  I33-10  (UnleavMied  Bread),  all  J 
or  E  (see  also  Lev.  23*  (H)  and  Nn.  28f.,  0i-4>  Ex. 
12I-20*,  43-49*,  (all  P),  also  pp.  102-104.  D  in  the 
present  oh&pter  lays  stress  upon  the  following  pointo  : 
(a)  The  feasts  are  to  be  observed  at  the  one  sanotnary 
(16),  «.&  at  Jerusalem,  {b)  The  oooasions  are  to  be 
idutfaoterised  by  joyonsness  and  liberality  (i6t,  eto.). 
(e)  Tbe  FassoTBT  (i)  beoomee  now  a  memorial  feasts 
(d)  See  1-8*. 

XVI.  1-8,  t-yi,  4&-7  alone  deal  with  the  Passover, 
the  rest  treating  of  Masaoth  (Unleavened  Bread),  It 
is  in  D  that  these  two  originally  distinot  festivals  are 
first  fused  into  one,  the  former  beooming  virtually  the 
opening  day  of  tbe  second  (as  in  PL— 7.  roast :  tender. 
'*  boil  icj.  mg.).  EV  renders  "roast "  to  rooonoile 
with  Ex.  129*  (P),  which,  however,  reflects  the  later 
custom, 

XVI.  9-12.  Uw  of  the  Feait  ot  Weeks.— See  Ex.  34 
32.  It  has  these  features :  (a)  D  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  first-fruits  as  the  other  codee  do.  (6)  D  agreea 
with  H  (Lev.  23i5t)  in  Ssiog  the  date  of  its  obeervanoe 
(bbto  weeks  a  week  of  weeks,  hmoe  the  nam»~ 


after  the  Passover),  ooW  the  later  law  H  mentions 
the  specific  day  from  wnioh  the  oalonlatiim  is  to  be 
made,  (c)  D  shows,  as  usual,  a  speoial  interest  in  tbo 
sooial  and  joyous  aspect  of  the  feast 

XVI.  18-15.  D  is  the  first  to  fix  the  duration  of  the 
feast  of  Booths,  though  he  does  not  name  the  exact  days 
as  H  doee  (Lev.  2339).  An  eighth  day  is  added  in  P 
(Lev.  2336,  Nu.  2935),  and  is  mentioned  in  later  litera- 
ture (see  OontB  on  Ex.  34).— 16/.  See  Ex.  23i7 
(JE).— 16.  appaar  before:  read,  '^aee"  {tf.  8I11, 

Is.  Il2*).   

XVL  18-XVIII.  82  (eioept  XVL  81-XVn.  7,  as* 
below).  Laws  Ocmeernlng  the  Offldab  of  tbe  HatlotL— 

Those  mentioned  are :  judges,  tbe  king,  pnest«,  and 
prophets.  Theee  laws  reveal  an  aoquuntanoe  with 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  oinnuustanoes  of  tbe 
latemonan^. 

XVL  18-^  Local  bribnnals  to  be  set  op  (the  hwal 
sanotu&riee  used  as  snob  being  now  supiweeBed),  pte- 
aided  over  by  lay  judges  and  laieetly  aeseHsors. — 
18.  offleers:  Heb.  "  writers,"  t^.  soribes."  Probably 
priests  (associated  in  178-13  with  lay  judges)  are 
meant ;  they  acting  aa  the  legal  authoritJes  (c/.  out 
"  town  oleit "), 

XVL  21-XVlI.  7.  Uws  Demanding  Pure  Worship 
and  Suitable  Saerffloaa— This  breaks  the  oonnexicHi ; 
its  proper  place  is  probably  between  12  and  13. 

XVL  21f.  Asherah  .  .  .  pUlar:  75*.~-XVU.  1.  See 
Lev.  22i7-^5*. — ox:  Heb.  means  any  head  of  large 
cattle,  bull,  cow,  calf.— sheep :  Heb.  means  any  head 
of  anukll  cattle,  ram,  ewe,  lamb,  goat,  kid.— 2-7  pro- 
bably preceded  oh.  13  with  whii^  it  haa  dose  affinitua, 

— &  witUn  .  •  .  gain:  ISia*.— eoflwant:  4x3 
6.  two  wttneesas:  1915-21.  Ma.  8630. 
XVn.  8-XVnL  92,  Offloe-beareis.— This  oontinoes 

16l8-30». 

XVn,  8-18.  A  central  tribunal  to  be  estab- 
lished (at  Jerusalem)  to  trr  oases  too  hard  for  the 
local  courts  (I61&-30);  see  l9-I8^— 8.  Two  (three  t) 
sample  oaaee  are  mentioned,  viz,  trials  for  m aider  (see 
Ex.  21j8j  and  for  personal  injury. — kettnm  plea  and 
plea:  probably  a  ditt4^:rat^  (c/.  Heb. )  IF  geonine,  the 
reference  will  be  to  disputes  about  fooparty,  one  pnttmg 
his  right  or  claim  against  another's  (see  Ex.  WiL).— 
9.  In  primitive  times  sanctuaries  were  asylums  and 
oourba  of  jostioe  (I91-13*),  the  prieats  aofing  aa 
magistrates.  Here  they  seem  to  aot  aa  iiiwnnniiis 
(IfiiSfi.*). 

XVn.  14-20.  Uw  about  the  King  that  Is  to  be.— This 

deals  exclusively  with  the  theocratic  aspect  peooliar 
to  D :  the  {ucture  of  the  ideal  king  here  drawn  was 
probaUy  su^ested  by  way  of  oontraiBt  to  the  reigning 
king  (Hesekiab  or  Mauasseb ;  cf.  1  8.  85,  where  D'a 
antipathy  to  the  monarchy  inspired  by  what  be  saw 
is  reflected).— 16,  choose:  ef.  I  Q.  1034*  2  S.  621.— 
6.  hones  (for  war,  20 1 •).— 17.  wives:  1  K.  1  I4I— 
dbw  and  goM  (c/.  Is.  39) :  as  in  8ok>mon'a  ease.— 18L  he 
shall  write  him :  HebraiBm»"  there  sh&ll  be  vriUien 
forliim." — aoopy:  i.e.  aduj^oateof  theDenteronomio 
law.  The  LXX  translates  wrongly  by  '*  this  repotitaoa 
of  the  law,"  thus  originating  and  oonfimung  the 
oonunon  mistake  that  1>  is  eeBentaally  a  later  edition 
ol  the  laws  In  the  {BevkHu  books  td  the  FentftteudL 
This  is  oontrary  to  the  aense  of  Hba  Hek  and  to  the 
contents  of  Dt.,  which  omits  most  of  the  laws  in  Ex.. 
Lev.,  and  Nu^  and  contains  lawa  absut  from  these 
booiu  (17i4-30,  etc.). 

XVm.  1^  The  Priests,  the  Levltes  to  be  Siqiportetl 
by  Altar  Gifts. — ^The  Jerusalem  priests  are  intended. 
8/.  Oonttast  the  later  lam  <^  Ler.  7m,  No.  18x8,  and 
l8i2(allP).  I 
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XVm.  «-&  The  Levites  {i.e.  the  diaastaUMied  local 
priests,  lOq*)  are  on  ooming  to  Jenisalem  to  be 
accorded  the  statoa  and  emolnments  ot  the  priests  of 
the  centra]  saoctnaiy.  Contrast  2  K.  2^ ;  perhaps 
the  indiBonminate  epriioatioa  of  this  law  was  foond 
hnpntotioable. — 8.  tmile  .  .  .  patttaaonr:  nad  and 
Koder  (with  Steueroagel)  "  except  Uiose  who  acted  aa 
heathen  priests  and  ^naotiaed  necromancy."  The 
change  in  the  HeK  is  usignifioant ;  the  MT  is  bad 
^b.  and  fpves  no  suitable  senao. 

XVHL  9-82.  CoDMnUnftlwFnpliet— Thelsraelitee 
are  to  oonmilt  Yahweh  through  Wb  aooredited  mee- 
mger  the  wopbet,  and  not  throngh  diTinns  who  seek 
oaoee  by  heathen  methods.  There  is  no  parallel  law 
m  JE  beoaaae  aboai  800  B.O.  and  eaxlier  the  tqU^oub 
community  was  simple  and  undifferentiated  :  nor  in  P, 
vitere  the  {Hient  is  everything.  For  the  several 
tedinioal  terms  in  lol  (all  denoting  diviners  of  various 
kinds),  see  EBi.  1117,  2896,  and  espeoially  later  and 
longer  articles  on  "  Divination  "  and  "  Uagio  "  in 
/irienwfwiMl  Standard  BibU  Encychpadia.~VL 
lUkift . . .  fln,ete. :  read  (with  Geiger)  tliat  bumeUi 
.  .  .  in  the  fire"  (transposing  two  oonscautDts).  The 
lefieraMe  is  to  child-sacrifioe  (common  among  the 
Phcenidans,  etc)  praotaeed  an  a  meann  of  obtaining 
an  oraclo. 

XVllL  lS-18.  Oont«ins  no  primary  refermoe  to 
the  Mwiih,  tJiOD^  the  worda  naturally  snggest  to 
OuiBtian  icsden  the  Great  ^phet  (Ao.  822,  737). 
15a.  implMt:  i.e.  a  soooe— ion  of  prophets. 

18,  The  tme  piophet  atten  what  comes  to'  peas. 
Yet  the  false  prophet  may  do  the  same  (132*). 
The  Heb.  proptJet  is,  however,  one  who  spe^  as 
Yahwdi  direots  (the  Heb.  word  means  one  inapized, 
lit.  fue  made  to  bnU^  up),  though  his  message  may 
have  leCsreiioe  to  the  future,  espeoially  in  an  ethical 
■ense. 

XDL  1-18.  The  dtiee  of  refuge  (lit.  of  reception. 
No.  36i2P)  were  in  criminal  law  the  substitate  for 
the  local,  now  disestaUished,  sanctuaries,  each 
■anctnary  in  ancient  times  affording  temporary  pro- 
teotkm  lor  ^^mp'p^l"  whose  guilt  was  not  ohvioos 
(No.  36*.  Job.  20*).  British  ohuiohes  have  eorved  the 
aams  winiuBB,  {d.  the  Sanotaary  Knocker  of  Dorham 
Cathedral  and  nitiuUx^  of  Beveriey  Minster  and  of 
H»ih%in  Abbey).  Blood  revenge  was  the  police  cA.  the 
pntnitive  Aryan  and  Semitio  peoples,  and  it  needed  such 
nstnint  as  the  law  of  aayhtm  supplied.  For  the  earlier 
lav.  see  Ex.  21i2~i4*  (JG),  and  for  the  later,  Nu. 
35  and  Joe.  20i-6  (both  P).  The  need  for  this  hhw 
anise  thioofdi  the  operatim  of  the  prinupfe  of  tsaa 
eaoetaary.  In  iHt-j  Moses  oonunands  the  establish' 
ment  of  three  suoh  cities  W.  of  the  Jordan,  when  the 
Israelites  have  settled  in  Oanaan — no  doubt  on  the 
ntes  of  disused  sanctuaries.  When,  however,  Tahweh 
has  extended  their  territory  (8-10,  see  I7),  they  are  to 
appoint  three  other  cities  01  refuge,  almost  certsinlv 
E.  of  the  Jordan.  No.  36138.  sneaks  of  six  snon 
cities,  three  E.  and  three  W.  <^  the  Jordan. — 8-10  may 
be  an  addition  based  on  Nu.  SSisff.,  as  Dt  441-43 
almost  certainly  is. — 11-18  provides  suffioteot  seoiirity 
a^mi  the  abuso  of  the  right  of  asvlnm. 

XIX.  14-XZT.  CcmsiBts  of  miscelianeoat  laws  having 
no  apjoarent  connexion  with  D's  great  law  of  the 
emtnliaatioD  of  worahipw  They  deal  with  dime,  war, 
maniage,  family  relations,  and  other  matters.  This 
MTi  Dt  is  pbrlu^  made  up  of  additicHU  appended 
from  time  to  time  to  the  i»iginal  oode,  and  for  that 
reason  has  double  wrsioos  of  the  same  law^  (r/.  SO; 
and  245)  and  double  refermces  to  tho  same  thing 
{t^.  2O1-30  ukd  2I10-14*  239-i4>>   cy.  the  miseeUane- 


OOB  character  of  the  books  in  the  third  canon  of  the 
OT  (the  Ketiinbim  or  Hagiograi^,  p.  38). 

XIX.  14:.  In  the  East  plota  of  ground  belongiiu  to 
different  owners  were  oonterminoua,  not  separated  by 
hedges  (as  in  Great  Britain)  or  canals  (se  in  Holland), 
and  were  frequent  nubjeota  of  dispute.  See  Hos.  5ia 
Cf.  the  Roman  god  Terminus  and  the  saorod  oharaoter 
of  boundary  stones  among  the  Babykmiana  and  other 
ancient  peoples  (Clay  Trumbnll,  The  Threshold  Cove- 
nant, pp.  166f.j.— 15-21.  See  176.— 16.  an  onrighteous 
iritnesa:  Heb.  "a  witness  intending  violence." — 17. 
befwe  the  Lord  (Yahweh) :  *.&  at  the  central  tribunal 
(179,  127).— 21.  Les  iali<mis :  aee  Ex.  2I34*  (JE), 

tLev.  24i8,2o  (H),  CH.  192.  195.  218,  232-235; 
-an,  22732.,  ef.  lAt.  638. 

XX.  Lnn  to  be  MsHved  during  War.— Peculiar  to 
Dt.;  21 10-14  (which  some  attach  immediately  to 
oh.  20)  and  2S9-14, 24$  (see  remarks  prefixed  to  Wiiff.). 
The  general  effect  of  those  laws  is  to  soften  the  bar< 
barities  of  war,  tiiough  in  some  respeote  (13-18)  they 
prapetuato  its  graswst  enieitie&  What  were  the  wan 
whudi  suggested  these  ngulatjona  I — ^1.  Imhim,  and 
AttMs:  17i6.  The  Aasyrians  and  Egypdws  wMe 
rioh  in  these,  and  Israel  had  great  fear  of  them  (Josi  17 

16,  Jg.  I19).  Palestine  was  unsuitable  for  boUi  on 
account  of  its  mountains  ;  Israel  is  to  trust  in  Yahweh 
(Hos.  143.  la-  27.  31 1,  FM.  20?.  83i6l,  147io).--2.  the 
prieit :  these  wan  were^  as  thoae  of  earfy  lalam,  religioas 
ciiee;  (/.the phrase  "to  oonaearatea war"QO.  3s), 

to  begin  it  with  saorifice  (pp.  99,  114).  Why  ia  the 
king  not  mentioned  T  Had  the  monarchy  ceased,  this 
mx  code  being  then,  like  Ezekiet  40-48,  an  ideal 
programme  T — &-fl.  Hen  to  be  excused  from  the  war. — 
10-18  reminds  one  of  t^e  early  wan  of  Ishun. — 

17.  nttarir  dMtror:  234*.  This  drastic  treatment  is 
reserved  lor  the  Ohittanites  alone.— 19.  This  ktw  is 
infringed  in  2  K.  3ig.25. 

XXL  1-0.  See  W.  R.  Smitii,  Kinshipi,  p.  263 
(=64f.  in  Kinship*)  for  a  similar  law  among  the 
ancient  Arabs.  The  gionnd  of  this  law  may  be  the 
belief  that,  until  avenged  or  atoned  for,  a  murdered 
man's  blood  defiles  a  land  and  its  peoide.  Note  the 
idee  that  the  oommnnity  (here  the  nearest  town)  ia 
lespwsible  for  the  act  of  an  individual  The  oonoep* 
tion  of  individual  responsibility  becomes  speoialqr 
prominent  in  Jer.  3I29,  Ezek.  14iafL,  182!  The 
solidarity  of  the  family,  trilje,  and  nation  had  been 
emphasized  in  eariy  writings,  the  whole  suffering  for 
the  sins  of  each  one;  see  I37.  Ex.  205f.,  CH,  §$  231, 
and.  for  modem  Arabia,  Don^ty,  Arabia  Deseria,  i. 
176 ;  also  the  vahiabla  tieatHe  of  M.  L5hr,  SociaUmmM 
vnd  Inditmhujiamus  im  AT  (reviewed  by  tiie  pment 
writer  in  RTP,  viii.  p.  578ff.), 

XXL  10-14.  Anotner  regulation  (only  here)  per- 
taining to  war  (see  oh.  20,  which  it  should  peri^pa 
imme£ately  follow).  It  is  another  example  of  D's 
hnmanitaiianism  (16t3-t8*).  The  relief  claimed  for 
the  captive  woman  ooold  not  spp^  to  a  QanaanttUh 
woman,  aa  no  Israelite  was  allowed  to  marry  auoh  a 
woman  (73) ;  baudee,  when  ooDqaraed.  the  eotire 
Oanaanite  foe  (including  women  and  chifalMi)*  waa  to 
be  utterly  destroyed  (20i6-i8). 

2.  Shaving  the  head  (14i*)  and  paring  the  nails  are 
aots  of  mourning  (p.  JlO)as  among  tne  Anbs(Bee  Lane, 
Arab  Lex.  2409  « ;  Wellhauseo,  BesU  ■,  p.  156 ;  W.  R. 
Smith.  Kinatip\  p.  178,  Kinship*,  p.  209;  OTJO*. 
n.36S;  RSS428.n.3;  Bertiiolet,p.66.  Hie  wonutt 
m  the  present  ease  mourns  her  panmts  as  if  thi^ 
were  dead. 

XXI.  16-17.  Only  in  Dt.  The  first-bom  of  the  firsfc 
wife  is  to  inherit  a  donUe  porti<n:.---lSvtwpifldV>B: 
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Oen.  3O30  and  1  8.  l6.~hatad:  better,  "  less  loved." 
— 17>  adtnowledse,  etc. :  read  (with  Qraetz,  Steuer- 
TOigeA,  aad  aiao,  though  hesitatingly,  Driver  and 
BOTtlkolet)  "  accord  tho  nrst-boni,  fiist-bom  rights." — 
double  portion :  among  the  Babylonians,  sons  inherited 
equalhr,  tboof^  the  fiither  might  in  hJs  life  make  a 
»ppoUJ  present  to  any  son  (see  OH,  $  166t). 

XXI.  18-21.  Focufiar  to  D.  Here  respect  for  holh 
parents  is  enforced  (eee  Ex.  2O12,  2I15} ;  cf.  CH,  §  196, 

The  son's  hand  wluoh  has  smitten  hu  father  shall  be 
out  off'*  (see  15ia-i8»). — 22/.  This  law  (peculiar 
to  D)  leste  upon  the  early  belief  that  the  soul  of  a 
dead  person  wanders  about,  often  working  misohiet 
— 82.  hang:  zender  "impale,"  a  oommon  form  ai 
ponishmcait  in  the  antdent  JEEasfc.  Id  the  jmamt  case 
the  oriminal  would  be  fiist  stoned,  the  <Hily  Helnew 
mode  of  capital  punishmeat — lus  body  being  then 
spiked  and  exposed  as  a  disgrace  and  a  warning 
(see  13io*,  Gal.  313,  and  Cent.B  on  Ezr.  611). 

XXn.  1-1  See  Ex.  234f.'  (JB)  and  Lev.  61-7*  (P). 
and  tf.  OH,  H  ^13.-6.  Feonliar  to  Dt.  £a  one  of 
the  rites  of  Csnaanite,  Phcenioian,  and  Syrian  heathen- 
ism the  sexes  changed  dresses  (see  referenoes  in  Driver). 
— Respect  for  parenthood,  so  prominent  in  Dt. 
(21i8-2i,  cf.  616)  is  the  probable  soaroe  of  this  law 
(peculiar  to  Dt.), — 8.  Another  example  of  the  hnmani- 
tarianism  (iSis-iS*)  so  charaoteristio  of  Dt.  "bx  the 
But  people  spend  much  of  tbeir  evenings  on  the  fiat 
roof  of  their  bouses  (Jg.  IO27. 1  S.  935,  2  S.  II2,  etc.). 
They  were  used  for  religions  oeremomes  (Neh.  816, 
Jer.  1913,  Zeph.  I5)  and  for  inivate  praver  (Ao.  IO9). 
Without  such  a  parapet  as  is  here  presoriBed,  aooideuts 
would  be  oommon.  The  present  writer  has  spent  many 
a  social  evening  in  Palestine  on  such  a  hooso-top, 
always  protected  by  a  parapet  or  surrounding  wall — 
bhMd:  19ia-«-ll.  Lev.  lOig*  (H).— IzTSee  Nu. 
1037-41*' — tringos:  ah  inaoourate  rendering  due  to 
LXX  {cf.  Mt.  920,  "hem")  [RV.  "border"].  What 
)■  meant  is  a  kind  of  tassel  found  still  attached  to  the 
Jewish  talith  or  prayer-shawl. 

XXn.  18-30.  sins  against  Pure  Mtrrtagw.— 14. 
tokens  of  vlqdtellty:  their  absence  is  now  known  not 
to  be  necessarily  a  proof  of  pre-naptial  unchastity, 
tiuogh  a#lQiolent  peoples  held  the  oonttazy,  as  some 
peopMS  do  still  (see  J.  D.  Hiohadis,  The  Law  ef 
Sioaes,  L  pL  478ff. ;  Burokhardt,  The  Bedouins,  etc, 
p.  62f.  ;  Weetermarck,  Hiatory  of  Human  Marriagt, 
p.  1 23f. ).  The  severe  punishment  for  unohastity  before 
(31)  and  after  (22-29)  marriage  shows  the  unoommo- 
mi^ng  attitude  of  Dt.  towards  sexual  sins — a  striking 
otmtnst  to  the  {nevailing  customs  of  Bunoundine 
natuMiB :  vhy  the  difference  ? — 22,  See  Lev.  18zo*,  g, 
OH,  $  129.— 28/.  In  GH  (§  130)  the  man  is  put  to  death, 
the  woman  set  free.— 28/.  See  Ex.  22i6t*  (JE).— 80. 
See  Lev.  IBs*,  20ii  (H).— sUrt:  bedaheet ;  in  Lev. 
188,  "  nakedness."  Amonf^  the  ancient  Hebrews  a 
man  inherited  his  father's  wives  and  oonoubinee  as  his 
otlwr  property  (Gen.  3ftu,  494,  etc.)*  ti,  W.  R,  Smith, 
Kin>hh\^\OAt 

XXuL  1-8.  Classes  to  be  refased  admis^oo  Into  the 
religious  community. — 1.  Here  two,  but  in  Lev.  8234 
two  additional  meUiods  of  making  eunuchs  are  men- 
tioned. Such  mutilations  were  required  in  Syrian  uid 
Other  religions,  and  for  that  reason  disqualify  for 
TaAweh's  Cburoh ;  but  see  Is.  664! — 2.  bastard :  the 
offspring  of  an  inoeetuoua  union.— 4he  assemUy  tha 
Lord  (Yahweh) :  P'b  designaUon  of  Israel  as  a  religions 
oommnnity.  The  expression  belon^p  almost  whol^ 
to  poBt-exiUc  Judaism,  whence  and  for  other  (tjnoon- 
vincing)  reafons  Bertholet  dates  i-fl  in  the  time  of 
Kehenuh. — The  exclusion  of  Ammonites  and 


Mbabites  followB  from  2  (see  Oen.  I930I),  but  the  only 
reason  given  here  is  a  historical  one  and  the  history 
soema  to  oontTadiot  229  as  regards  the  Moabites,  though 
Driver  denies  this, — 46.  See  Nu.  225ff. — {i.  See  Nu.  11 
25,  24io, — 6.  They  are  to  do  them  no  good.  But  nfather 
are  the^  commanded  to  do  them  harm.  This  verao  is 
in  oonflict  with  the  geneial  spirit  of  D  (see  I612-18*). — 
pease:  better, "  weUbemg."  The  Heb.  means, "  oom- 
pleteness,  cf.  "  health  "  (derived  from  "  whole "), 
nothing  lacking  (see  Ezr.  9i2,  Jer.  297). — V<  >s  cited 
and  the  principle  taught  followed  in  Neb.  ISiff.  (see 
notes  in  OeQt.B). — ^7.  brother:  better  "Idnaman" 
^4*). — 8.  thlid  sowaflai:  i.e.  of  such  Edomites  and 
EgyptianB  as  satttod  in  Osnaut  and  embxaoed  Yahwinn. 

XXm.  9-14.  ADOtbsr  Seetlon  Dealing  with  War 
(see  2O1,  21 10-14).'— Regulations  seooring  the  oere- 
monial  purity  of  the  camp  (see  Nu.  62-4  (P)),  The 
reason  statea  {14)  is  that  Tahweh  is  In  the  oamp 
(tf.  2O1) ;  Sohwally  tmd  others  euapeot  that  the 
original  motive  is  the  belief  tiiat  imparity  attraoted 
evflsidiila.  [J.  G.  Frazer  (Tb&oo  and  tte  PsrOs  (/(Ae 
i8oit7,  pp.  10^.)  wnnts  out  that  the  ruke  of  oeremonial 
purity,  by  whicn  the  Hebrew  warriors  were  boond. 
are  "  identical  with  rules  obsarved  Yry  Maoris  and 
Australian  blaok-fellows  on  the  wai-path."  He 
oonneots  these  with  the  w^-known  dread  lest  anything 
b^ongiug  to  the  person  should  be  procured  by  an  enemy 
to  woi^  destruction  by  nu^o.  In  war  the  jmoantiona 
are  naturally  more  rigorons,  and  warriors  are  often 
taboo  in  the  highest  decree. — A.  8.  P.]  Note  the  00a- 
nezion  here  be^reen  pn^oal  cleanliness  and  holiness. 
— 15/,  Contrast  with  thu  law  demanding  shelter  for 
the  runaway  slave,  OH,  §§  15f.,  whioh  forbids  sodi 
shelter  (IS  12-18*),— IT/,  harlot .  .  .  sodomite:  Heb. 
"  a  holy  woman  ...  a  holy  man  "  (e/.  mg.)r  Among 
the  Greeks  and  other  wioient  nations  temple  wostitates 
were  very  numerous,  as  they  are  in  modem  India  (see 
JThS,  April  1913).  They  are  often  called  after  the  (kedc 
name  hierodulea  (see  1  K.  I424,  2  K.  237).  [B-  H. 
Kennett  thinks  they  were  the  sataed  male  slaves  of  the 
temfdea,  ■*  temporary  or  permanent  embodimcnte  of  the 
deity,  poasessea  from  tbne  to  time  by  his  divine  mirit, 
acting  in  his  name  and  speaking  with  his  vcnee,''  J.  O. 
Vmiet,  Adonia  Attia  (hiria*.  i.  72f.~A.  S-  P.V-18. 
dog:  a  term  oi  ocmtempt  among  Semites :  bat  niero- 
dtuee  were  apparently  called  **  dogs  "  among  the  Phos- 
nioians  (see  Driver  and  Bwtholet). — bin  .  .  .  wagOl : 
many  Indian  temples  are  supported  mainly  from  the 
proceeds  of  sacred  prostitution.— 19/.,  p.  112,  Bbc 
2225*  (JE);  Lev.  2636I*  (H).  That  a  foreigara 
eonld  be  ohaiged  intCTcst  is  stated  here  only  (see 
OsntB  on  Neh.  Pledges  ooold  be  taken  firam 

an  Israelite  (24zo-i3). — 21-lS.  On  vowb,  see  p.  lOS, 
126*  and  Nu.  30*.— 28.  a  treewiU  offering:  see  126*. 
— 2^.  Grapes  may  be  plucked  and  00m  taken  to  be 
eaten  on  the  spot,  but  not  to  be  carried  away  in  a  bag 
(see  Ht,  12tf..  Mk.  233I.  Lk.  61L). 

ZXIT.  lr-4b  Hm  rig^t  of  divoroe  on  man's  part  (not 
woman's)  is  taken  for  eranted  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  OT  (see  2219,29,  Lev.  2I7.14,  22i3f.,  Nu.  3O9; 
qf.  Mt  199).  I^ater  Judaism  ( KelhtAotk,  viL  10)  ex- 
tended to  woman  the  right  of  divoroe  under -oratain 
specified  conditions. — 1.  some  unseemly  tUng:  the 
Hcb.  as  in  23i4  (e/,  mg.),  "  unclean  thing,"  LXX  "  an 
ugly"  (lit.  "unshapely")  "thing."  Unohastity  is 
haraly  meant,  that  is  dealt  with  in  2213-30,  but 
[wobably  physical  incapainty  of  some  kind. — fi,  Cf.  297. 

XXIV.  6/.,  10-18,  whioli  stood  periiaps  origmaI^r 
together,  belong  to  the  many  humanitarian  laws  of  D 
(I612-18*).  Oom  is  still  ground  in  the  homo  in 
Palestine :  tlus  is  done  ^  t^  j^o^ftifif      an  vpplt 
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oe  ft  loirer  round  atcoe  {ef.  the  British  quern  used  in 
Sootbuid  in  1880  according  to  E.  B.  Tylor  {Academy, 
Tol  iviii.  (1880)  p.  204)^7.  Ex.  21i6  (JE).  Here  the 
iaw  IB  narrower.  In  CH  (§  14)  it  is  only  the  noble- 
mta  who  not  be  stolcoi  (15i2-i8*). — 8/.  See 

Lev.  13i4f.*  (P).  J£  is  silent  on  the  matter.  Proh- 
ably  some  lost  oode  or  iarah  is  refened  to  in  8. — 
10-18.  Ex.  2226t*  Modem  Arabs  often  sleep  in  Uieir 
dayidothes  (Aha,  etc.)  as  the  present  writer  has  himself 
k  Palestine  bad  to  do  on  oocaaiona,  even  when  spend- 
ing the  night  in  an  Arab  sheikh's  house. — 12.  Cf.  6. — 
14/.  Lev.  19i3  (H).  In  CH  (§  268-277)  there  is  a 
Kale  of  obarges  lor  the  hire  of  animab  (ox  for  tbreeh- 
mg,  etc.)  or  of  tilings  (ships,  eto.). — 16.  See  2I1-9*. 

XXIV.  17-28.  Lavs  in  the  interest  <^  the  sojourner 
(see  lt6*),  the  orphan  (EV,  "  ^theriess  "  because  the 
BkotherieoB  orphan  would  be  seen  to  the  father), 
utd  the  widow  (IO18*),  classes  for  wnioh  D  shows 
great  oonoem  (I612-18*),  the  Levite  (I81-8*)  being 
oftbn  added  (26i2,  etc.).— 17/.  Ex.  222ir.*  (JE).— 

Lev.  19g*,  2322.  ^.  &i.  2.    The  langnogB 
hero  is  that  of  J>. 

XXV.  1-S.  Another  of  I>t.*B  homanitarian  laws. 
PaiiiBhment  by  the  bastinado  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  ^yptians  was  oommon  (see  Wilkinson- 
Birdi,  Ancient  BgyjAianv,  i  pp.  305,  308).  The 
present  writer  saw  it  in  Egypt  m  18S8;  see  Ex.  2I20 
rUunring  that  a  slave  was  sometimes  beaten  to  death), 
Pr.  IO13.  1939. — 8.  The  forty  stripes  became  titir^- 
nine  (2  Oor.  II24)  in  later  timra  to  prevent  the  proper 
nomber  from  being  exceeded.~4.  God  cares  even  tor 
oxai  (1  Cor,  99!*  misapplies  this  verse)  and  other 
dtmb  animals  (I612-18,  cf.  Jon.  4ii).  Oxen  should  be 
sUowed  to  partake  of  the  com  on  whioh  in  threshing 
tbey  tread. 

XXV.  fr-10.  Lerirate  (lAt^  Uvir,  husband's  brother) 
Buniage  (p.  100)  ^nerailed  widely  in  aodent  times ; 
HaLeEtnan  baoM  it  to  polyandry.  Here  the  motives 
an  to  seen  re  suooession  on  the  male  side  and  to  pre- 
Teat  the  &mity  estate  from  being  alienated  (9).— 9. 
tooM  hb  shoe:  a  sign  of  transferenoe  (Bu.  4?*),  here  of 
the  man's  hononr.—^t :  Nu.  I214,  Job  SOio,  Is.  606. 
—10.  His  family  diares  his  dismraoe  (2IX-9*). 

ZXV.  tU-  C^.0H,{19S:  "  If  a  man  has  stmok  his 
hthsr  his  hands  ihall  be  cut  off  "  (often  wrongly  tnuuh 
Isted  and  tbco  compared  with  26iif.), 

XXV.  IS-ie.  Lev.  1935<>*  (B).  That  tius  pro- 
hibition was  needed  is  shown  W  Am.  85,  Mi.  6iof. ; 
^.  Eiek.  4Cio.  The  great  weight  was  used  for  baying, 
ttie  small  Cor  sellinit. 

XZV.  17-19.  Bopeate  Ex.  ITs-is*  (H).  Since  the 
Amslekitea  had  been  exterminated  tuider  Saul  (1 S.  I448, 
15, 278)  and  by  David  (1  S.  3O17.  2  S.  812  ;  cf.  Nu.  20) 
hen  could  a  command  go  forth  in  the  seventh  century 
a.C  to  destroy  them  T  D  writes  from  the  point  of 
Tiew  of  Moees'  time. 

XXVL  1-11.  A  preliminary  offering  of  fiist-fmits 
(I84)  is  to  be  presented  annually  in  a  banket  (285,17) 
St  Uie  Temple,  a  hymn  or  liturgy,  acknowled^ng 
Yahweh's  goodness,  to  be  recited  at  the  same  time. 
l.«17i4o. — 2.  Render,  "some  of  the  first-fruits  of 
the  pound."  This  seems  to  have  oonstit'Uted  a  small 
sactifioial  meal,  anticipatory  of  that  supplied  by  the 
nst  of  the  first-fruits. — S.  the  priest  (IT?,  IO17) :  i.e. 
the  principal  of  the  prieets  at,  the  oentnl  sanctuary, 
not  the  fai^  priest  of  poRt-exilio  times,  of  whom  ever 
&ddel  knows  nothing. — 4  {"  the  priest ")  and  to 
r*  thoo  ")  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  For  this 
tnd  other  reasons  Steuemagel,  Bertholet,  and  others 
omit  3I. ;  5  follows  2  well — 6.  answer :  bettor, 
"^esk."  The  Ifek  ('onoA)  meane  to  be  ^mptod 


to  speak  by  something  done  or  said. — A  Syrian: 
render,  "  A  wandering  (mg.)  Syrian  was  my  father." 
Jacob  is  BO  called  on  account  of  his  ^lian  (Heb. 
"  Aramiean  ")  descent  (sect  Gen.  244,10).— -ww;  seventy 
according  to  Gen.  4627  (MT.,  Syr.,  Sam.,  Targ.,  Vulg.) 
though  uie  LXX  (followed  in  Ac.  714)  has  seventy- 
five. — 6-9  oonaists  mostly  of  bits  taken  from  older 
sources  (see  RV  refs.). 

XXVI.  12-15.  The  htnrgioal  formula  to  be  used  when 
the  triennial  charity  tithe  (the  Ceuteronomio  poor  rate) 
is  ofifered  in  the  various  localities  (14281.) ;  for  thetithee 
of  the  first  and  second  year,  see  12e,  1422f.* — 
14.  The  offerer  must  declare  that  this  triennial  tiths 
was  free  from  pollutdon  through  contact  with  a  mourner 
(Hos.  94)  or  with  an  unclean  person  (Lev.  22il),  or 
through  having  been  in  part  eaten  at  a  funeral  feast 
(or  in  a  sacrifice  to  the  dead  !  14i*). 

XX VI.  16-19.  Concluding  exhortations  to  obedienee 
based  upon  the  covenant  (4i3*)  between  Yahweh  and 
Israel,  with  its  mutual  obLgations. — 17/.  avoaehed: 
Heb.  "  caused  to  say,'*  each  oi  the  contracting  parties 
oausinff  iha  other  to  acknowledge  the  obligations 
entered  into  ;  a  strong  anthropomorphism  when  applied 
to  Yahweh. 

XXVIL  Consists  of  five  par^^phs  looeoty  strung 
together,  none  of  them  having  aHinities  of  thought  or 
expression  with  26  or  28.  Moreover  Moses  is  no  longer 
the  speaker,  but  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  penon. 
This  chapter  is  not  consistent  with  itself  (see  1-8*). 
Most  modem  scholars  regard  it  as  a  late  addition  to  D. 

I-  8.  Seems  to  oontain  two  distinct  instructions : 

Sa)  The  Israelites  are  immediately  after  crossing  the 
lordan  to  set  up  ntones  inscribing  on  them  the  (D  T) 
law  (1-4,  8).  (5)  They  are  subsequently  (5-7)  to  oreot 
on  Mount  Ebal  (p.  30)  an  altar  01  unhewn  stones  (Jos. 
830-35*  (Rrt),  E&c  2025*.  JE).— 7.  peace  offerings: 
see  126* 
9/.  Cf.  2816-19. 

II-  18.  Refers  to  II26-30.  Six  of  Jacob's  sons  by 
his  legitimate  wives  are  chosen  to  pronounce  the  bless- 
ings, whioh  are  omitted  from  this  chapter.  The  four 
sons  by  his  two  concubines,  with  the  eldest  and 
youngest  sons  of  Leah,  are  to  ntter  the  curses  (13-26). 
The  execution  of  the  commandment  b  descnbed  in 
Jos.  830-35  (Rd). 

14-26.  Twelve  curses  against  the  same  number  of 
ofienooe  are  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Levitee  (this 
oontntdictA  13).  About  some  of  the  sins  mentioned 
here  D  is  silent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sins  empha- 
sized most  in  D  are  unnamed  here,  fbr  paralleb  in 
the  other  Codes  see  RV  refs.  and  the  notes  on  earlier 
passaees. — 1$.  See  21i8-ai*. 

XX  Vni.  Blesdngs  and  Corses.— This  chapter  is  held 
by  Kuenen,  Dillmann,  Driver,  Addis,  etc.  to  belong  in 
the  main  to  D  (12-26  or  5-26  ?).  In  favour  of  this 
conclusion  note :  (a)  Moses  spoaks  in  the  first  pomon 
as  in  5-26.  (&)  It  forms  a  fitting  hortatory  conclusion 
to  12-26  (or  5-26) ;  cf.  Ex.  2820-33,  and  Lev.  263-43, 
which  close  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  2O22-2333) 
and  H  (Lev.  17-26)  respectively,  (c)  Many  stylistic 
features  charaoteristio  of  D  recur  in  this  chapter, 
(d)  The  curses  of  isff.  may  easily  have  excited  in  Josiah 
the  strong  emotion  described  in  2  K.  22ii-r3  ;  cf.  i6f. 

this  ^apter  the  following  parte  are  probably  late 
additions :  256,  36f.,  41,  47f.,  63-67,  all  of  which  pre- 
suppoee  the  £hdle  ;  49-57,  which  imply  the  Qialdean 
faivasion,  and  10      um.  24ii). 

1-14.  ^e  bleenngs  annexed  to  obedience  to  tlw 
new  law  are  all  of  a  temporal  oharaoter  (the  consecra- 
tion to  Yahweh  in  9!  is  to  special  privileges  as  His 

.botp»pk.,.-6.  b»k.t:^«.M.,^gfft|(^, 
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ie.  fall —kneading -toonch;  eee  Ex.  83,  1234.— 
S,  eomest  In  and  goest  ont:  ^1  the  aotivities  of  homan 
life  (see  3l2,  Fs.  12l8).— 7.  M?6n:  an  ind^nite 
namber,  implying  many  (see  23.  seven  plagues),  25. — 
12.  See  11  JO*.— 15-68.  The  ooraes  to  foliov  disobedi- 
enoe.  These  answer  generally  to  the  Uessio^  of  1-6, 
only  that  the  order  5,  4  is  presumed  and  16  and  2b 
are  ignored. — 21.  pesttlwee:  a  general  term  ;  so  Jer. 
14i2. — 22.  See  7*. — fiery  heat:  i.e,  a  violent  fever. — 
tword :  read  (with  Targ.,  Yiilg.,  same  Heb.  oonaonante), 
"  droughts" — 23.  thy  heaven  .  .  .  brass:  so  that  no 
lain  ooQ  come  through.— 4he  oarth  .  ,  .  Iron :  so  tiiat 
nothing  can  grow  out  of  it.~^5>  Sevan:  see  7*. — 
26.  See  1  S.  1744,  2  8.  21  to.— fray :  frighten.— 27.  boU, 
eio. :  see  Ex.  99*. — 28.  They  will  eujSer  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body :  see  Zech.  124.— 84.  for  ...  see : 
i.e.  through  what  tboa  ehalt  eee. — 86.  Cf.  2?,  aa  s 
dittosraph  of  which  it  should  probably  be  omitted. — 
S6*  uyktaic:  t.e.  probably  Jehoiaofain,  who  in  S97  B.a 
was  UAsa  aa  captive  to  Babylon  {see  2  K.  248f.). — 
ottwr  gods:  see  324*. — 41.  repetition  of  32:  omit. — 
48.  stnuiger:  better,  "sojourner"  (I16*). — 46.  a 
nation,  etc.:  i.e,  the  Chaldeans  (see  Jer.  615,  Hab.  1 
6-8).— 68.  this  law  .  .  .  written:  implying  that  the 
OeuteroDomic  law  (if  here  meant)  existed  already  in 
writing  (seo  66.  292ot.  SOio).  Tub  contradiote  3I9 : 
perhaps  a  section  of  D  is  meut:  it  may  be  the 
genuine  parts  of  the  present  ohapter. — name:  i.e.  the 
petBOD  named :  see  Lev.  24ii  and  Ps.  7Qg  (Oent,B). 

XXIX.  1  belongB.  aa  in  the  Heb.  Bible,  to  the  pre- 
ceding ohapter.  It  is  the  format  ending  of  the  great 
discourse  (444,  12-26,  28).  29  (exoept  1}  and  30lorm 
ostensibly  Moees'  third  address,  in  the  course  of  which 
Israel  ia  urged  to  obey  Yafaweh  and  to  enter  into 
covenant  relations  with  ITim  (292-15),  words  of  wam- 
iag  (2916-29)  being,  followed  by  words  of  promise 
(3ui-io)  and  of  exhortation  (31 1 1-20).  These  chapters 
are  probably  later  than  D  proper :  (a)  The  Exile  in 
Babylon  is  implied  (see  2Q2S)  and  also  the  Botum 
(3O1-10).  {b)  There  are  several  words  and  phrases 
that  are  absent  from  12S.  (see  Addis,  BexaUuch,  i. 
p.  139).  («)  Thoy  have  mu<ui  in  common  witii  4t-4o, 
'which  also  implies  the  Exile.  Feriiaps  all  theae  belong 
to  one  writer  who  desired  to  point  out  the  lessons  m 
tkb  Exile. 

XXDC.  3.  See  434*.— 6.  See  82,  Am.  2io.— 7.  See 
232!.,  3if.,i2f.—0.  covenant:  4i3*. 

ZXIX.  10-29.— 10.  tribes :  read  (as  im^ed  in  LXX, 
"  judges  "  iHek  letters  much  alika).  See  Jos.  833,  232, 
24i.— 11.  TJbe  inclusion  of  the  sojourner  (EV 
"  stranger,"  I16*)  and  the  hewer  of  wood,  etc  (Jos.  0 
21-2?*  P)  in  the  IsraeUtisb  oommunity  that  covenants 
with  Yahweh  belongs  to  posfr^iiUo  times  (see  HSDB, 
Stranger]. — 17.  abominations:  the  Heb.  word,  frequent 
in  Jer,  and  EzdL,  is  not  that  usually  so  translated  ; 
cf.  735,  «to. :  render,  **  detestable  things."  The  word 
[giUrdf  lit,  what  is  rolled,  blocks  ot  wood  or  stone) 
rendered  fdols  is  oommon  in  Ezek. — 18.  lest,  etc  : 
render,  "  Beware  lest,"  etc  The  Heb.  word  translated 
"  lest "  implies  the  word  supplied ;  so  la,  36i8,  Job 
32i3,  36i8,  Jer.  6I46 ;  or  render,  "  lot  there 
not  be,"  etc — a  root,  etc  :  referring  to  the  fruits 
of  idolatry  (see  Heb,  I215), — gall:  Heb.  poison 
(Jer.  814*;, — wormwood:  represents  bitterness  (see 
3232).  Bo^  words  oocur  in  Lam.  319;  cf.  Am. 
613,  Hos.  IO4.  The  HeK  word  rendered  "ourse" 
(15-21)  is  translated  "  oath  "  in  12,  14.  In  2815  the 
Heb.  word  rendered  "  curses  "  means  "  what  bring 
into  contempt,"  the  Heb.  for  "  cursed  "  in  16  having  a 
third  (different)  root.  Tlie  spoken  word  of  blessing  or 
curse  was  believed  as  such  to  realise  itself  (Gen.  925* 


27*);  see  Magic,  Divination,  and  DevumolcffyamtmyOte 

Utbrexoa,  by  the  presMit  writer,  pp.  32ff. 

XXX.  1-10  seems  Uke  an  expansion  of  429-31,  and 
soma  up  the  promisee  of  D,  exiirossing  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Bslc — 1.  tiie  blessing  and  (he  emse ; 
refemng  to  28. — 3.  turn  ttiy  captivity :  render,  "  rr- 
Btore  thy  fortunes  "  (Job  42io).— 6.  drcmnflbe  thy 
heart:  IO16*,— 7/,  The  corse  now  leating  on  Israel 
will  be  transferred  to  their  enemies, 

XXX.  11-20  was  probably  intended  to  close  Dt. — 
11-14  is  applied  and  adapted  by  Pb.ul  in  Bom.  6-8.— 
Prefix  to  16  the  following  words  found  in  the  LXX  and 
neoessaiy  for  the  sense ;  *'  If  thou  wilt  listen  to  tho 
commandments  of  Yahweh  thy  God  "  ("  wluch,"  etc.). 

—19=436.-20.  to  km:  63'— thy  Bto:      the  one 

that  gives  thee  life. 

XXXI.  -XXXIV.  Moses'  last  words  and  the  dosing 
events  of  his  life  Tho  narrative  parts  (based  on  Jfi 
and  in  part  on  V")  resemble  ohs.  1-3,  and  are  probab^ 
by  the  same  sntuor  or  compiler.  32i-4  (the  Song  of 
Moses)  and  33  (the  Blessing  of  Moses)  are  indepradeat 
piooes  of  unknown  origin. 

XXXI.  1-8.  See  BV  refs.  for  parallel  passages.— 
1.  Bead  (with  LXX),  "  And  when  Moses  had  fuished 
mwaking  these  words,"  etc — 7.  go  with:  read  (with 
&un.  SyT.»  Vulg.,  and  two  Heb.  USS),  bring,"  as 
in  33. 

XXXL  0-13.  Part  of  D  acoording  to  Kuenen,  DiH- 
mann,  etc  It  is  this  law  (D)  whtdi  is  to  be  read  at 
Tabernacles  (I613-15)  and  septennialiy  in  the  year  of 
release  (iSifl.*).— 11.  uipear  before:  1616*— 12.  See 
29ii.— 13.  cbUdrai:  49*.— your:  read  (with  five MSS,, 
Sam.,  Syr.,  Vulg.),  "  their." 

XXXL  14/.,  1«  (JE).  Cf.  Nu.  2722t  (P) :  two 
accounts  of  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to  snooeed 
Moses,    See  I37,  32it  for  a  third  version. 

XXXL  16-30.  IntrodncUon  to  Hoses'  Song.— tn 
i6-22  Yahweh  tells  Moses  of  what  will  happen  after 
his  death. — 16.  Bleep  with  thy  fathers:  Gen.  4730.— 
whoring:  Ex.  34i6  {cf.  Ezek.  69),  Temrie  prosUtu- 
tion  (23i7f.*)  is  hardly  meant.— 21.  Bead  (with  SauL, 
LXX,  Syr.) aware  to  their  fathers."— 24, 28.  tttblsw: 
read  witii  Btaerk,  Stenemagel,  Bertholet, "  Uiie  song." 
The  entire  section  (16-30)  forms  th*  prologue  to  uie 
Bong  of  321-43.  If  we  retain  the  MT,  34-26  esBentially 
repeats  9.—%.  Levftes:  IOb*, — 28.  these  words:  i.e. 
therong  (32iff,l. 

XXXU.  1-M.  Bfoses'  Song  is  a  didactic  poran,  a 
theodicy  in  which  Y^wcdi's  ways  aze  vindioated.  bi 
its  nentunents  and  artistic  form  it  b  onsorpaased  in 
tho  poetry  of  the  OT.  Its  d<»uinant  theme  ia  Yahweh's 
justice  and  lovingkindness  to  brael  notwithstanding 
the  nation's  sinfulness.  It  is  impoefflble  to  fix  the 
date  of  this  poem  with  any  confidenoe.  But  points  of 
contact  with  Jer.,  Is.  40-55.  Ezek.,  and  the^^^sdom 
literature  suggest  the  dosing  years  of  the  Exile  (say 
550  B.C).  Moses  is  oertuniy  not  the  author,  for  to  the 
latter  the  Exodus  belongs  to  his  distant  past  (7-12), 
and  the  Israelites  are  auendy  in  Canaan  (i^.).  The 
words  translated  "  doctrine  "  (2),  "  abominationB  " 
(16),  "  vanities  "  (21),  and  many  others,  together  with 
several  expressions,  "  the  day  of  their  calamity  *'  (35), 
"  as  I  live  "  (40,  etc),  are  oommon  in  exilic  and  poet- 
exilic,  but  hardly  exist  in  pre-exilic  writings  (see 
Driver,  p.  348). 

1.  heavoi  .  .  .  earft:  hco  Is.  I2.— S.  iuun«:  2858*. 
— 4.  Rook :  when  a  name  of  Yahweh,  the  LXX  almost 
uniformly  translates  by  "  God  "  to  obviat«  any  snc- 
gestion  of  idolatry  (see  Cent.B  on  755). — Render 
"  A  God  faithful  and  without  iniquity." — 6.  Bead 
(with  Driver,  etc),  "  those  notHis  sons  have  oorrupied 
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tbeix  futhfulDUs  to  Him,  a  perveise,"  eto. — 6.  bought : 
render  "  begotten." — 8.  ehudrai  ot  men ;  a  Hebraism* 
meaning  "  men." — 8.  Bead,  "  But  Yahweh'a  portion 
is  His  people  Jacob ;  Israel  is  the  lot  whiob  He  in- 
herited^ (i.e.  posessed) ;  bo  essentially  LXX.— 10.  the 
a|9le:  ht.  "the  little  man";  bo  called  booause  tt 
reOeots  an  onlookar'a  fsoe  ;  so  in  Arabia  and  Aflsyiian. 
—11.  For  the  imagery,  see  ET.  xxvi.  pp.  lOlff.— 12. 
Grange:  better  '^foreign"  (see  31 16). — 14.  Bender, 
"of  rams  ...  of  goats." — ^Kidney-&it  is  the  rioheefe 
(Lev.  34,  la.  34fi).— Mood:  Gen.  49ii*.~lS.  Prefix 
the  following  (found  in  the  LXX,  Sam.,  etc),  "  Jacob 
ate  and  was  satisfied,"  then  continue,  "  and  Jeshurun 
w«xed  fat." — jBShunm :  i.e.  "  the  upright  one,"  an 
ideal  designation  of  Israel  (335,26, 18.442^.  Nu.  23io*, 
Jos.  IO13  mg.). — 17.  donons:  so  LXZ  daimonia; 
bsftt&on  deities  are  meant.  TheHekrtMi'-theAngniaa 
afttfn— uiy  Awyrian  deity  (see  OentB  on  tt,  IOO37). — 
Ml  fnvard :  neb.  '*  perverse  "  (plural  of  intensity).— • 
lltth:  lenckr  "  faithfulness,"— not  God:  what  is 
no  H-ve  god. — aot  m  pooj^  Ht.  "  a  not  people  " ;  ^&  a 
rabble  or  crowd. — 88.  tbo  lowest  Sheol  {mg.) : 
i.&  the  lowest  part  of  SheoL— 24.  bimlDg  heat :  Heb. 
"  the  fire  bolt,"  suppoeed  to  Iwing  peetiloDoe  and 
death.— as.  Render.  '^I  shoold  have  said"  (i.e.  "to 
myself ")  "  I  will  scatter "  (so  LXX).— 89.  Read, 
"  Xlwy  are  not  wise,  nor  do  they  undentand  this  or 
•ODmKT  tiiflir  latter  end  "  (c/.  Sam.  LXX).  This  verse 
eoatanaes  tho  desoription  of  38. — lattff  and :  the  issue 
of  tbesr  present  oondaot  (c/.  30).— 31.  their  nwk:  i.e. 
the  god  of  the  heathen  (4*). — 82.  Tlno:  Israel  is  the 
MDnine  vine  (see  Hoe.  lOi,  Jer.  221).  "  Sodom  "  and 
"Gomomh  "an(rftBntypBsof  wielBedneBB(lB,  lio,39, 
Jer.  2S14,  Ezek.  I046-49).  It  u  the  on  of  Inaers  foes, 
not  thAt  of  Israel,  that  is  referced  to  in  32! — 88.  dragMS 
in  Old  Ekigliah="  serpents," — asps:  better  "  oobras." 
— M.  traasons:  mg.  is  faett^.  The  sin  of  Israel's 
enemies  will  be  stored  up  (see  Job  14i7,  Hos.  ISis). — 
86.  Read(witiiLXX,Sam.),"fortheda^of  vengeanoB 
and  of  reoompoue,  fu  the  time,"  etc.,  jfflniug  immedi* 
ately  to  34  and  oontinuing  the  question  to  "  slide." 
Another  reading  is  implied  in  Bom.  12i9ukllfebt  IO30, 
where  33a  is  quoted. — 8S.  shot  ap  or  left  at  laigo:  a 
Hebraism  meaning  all ;  c/.  1  K.  Uio.  In  the  ordinal 
the  words  are  alfiterative :  cf.  "  fettered  and  free." — 
40.  to  Hit  the  hand:  in  Aratuo  and  Heb.  means  to 
make  an  oath  appealing  to  deity  (Gen.  I422). — Aa  I 
Bn:  Yahweb  swears  hy  Himself  (see  Gen.  22i6,  and 
^.  Heh.  613-18). — 48.  The  blood  is  that  which  oozea 
from  the  head :  render  aa  BV. — 43.  Render,  "  Sing 
joyously  of  this  peof^e,  O  ye  nataona "  (t.e.  the 
heathen). — 44.  "  Hoahca  "  read  (with  VSS)  "  Joshua  " : 
3I19.— 46-^.'  Mosbh'  last  words  commmding  the 
■oog, — 40.  uw:  read  (with  Staerk,  Steuemagcl  and 
Bertholet),  "  song."  If  the  HT  is  retained  this  section 
attaches  immediately  to  3I39,  the  interreuing  verses 
being  an  interpolatioaL 

Jaxn.  48-ia.  See  No.  2712-14  (P).  on  which  it 
seems  based. 

XXXm.  The  Blessing  of  Hoses.~Of  this  poem  (quite 
onoonneoted  with  the  context)  the  following  statements 
may  be  made :  (a)  It  was  oomposed  during  the  proft- 
pnotn  i««n  of  Jeroboam  II  (786-746  9x1.)  A  date 
alter  the  <&mpUon  is  required  by  7 ;  a  period  <^  pros- 
perity by  13-17.  Prior  to  786  B.a  lerael  had  oeen 
rnlM  by  petty  kings,  and  after  746  b.c;  the  Northern 
Kingdom  haa  a  long  and  disastrous  struggle  with 
DamasouB.  {b)  The  writer  belonged  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  and  therefore  gives  far  more  prominence  to 
Israel  (Jose^)  than  to  Judldu  (c)  He  was  a  nieniber 
of  the  ^iee%  elan  (6-xi).  Aooepling  th»  above  OM- 


dusione,  it  follows  that  Levi  was  a  priestly  tribe  long 
before  the  date  of  D  ;  Steuemagel  aiid  Bertholet  hold 
that  6-2S  (the  blessings]  form  an  indepondent  piece 
by  a  native  of  the  north  who  lived  in  the  prosperous 
days  of  Jeroboam  II ;  i,  at  least,  must  go  with  6-25. 
Moses  could  not  be  tike  author  of  12,  276.  Besides, 
the  whole  chapter  implies  the  non-existenoe  of  enemies, 

2/.  For  the  theopnany  here  described,  see  Jg.  64, 
Hab.  33.  Pa.  68sf.— 8.  Yahweh  came  from  His  abode 
in  Sinai  (Ex.  3i)  to  Palestine  to  His  people's  help. — 
tnm  the  ton  flioiiBaiidB  of  holy  ones :  render,  "  from 
Meribah  of  Kodesh  "  (325i).  The  late  Jewish  tradition 
(Ac.  753,  OaL  3i9,  Heb.  22)  arose  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  original  text. — At  .  .  .  them :  read 
"  From  his  right  hand  waa  a  burning  firo  for  them." — 
8.  petvles:  read  (with  LXX)  "  the  people,  "--aalnts 
betta,  '*  holy  ones."  Driver  (KitteTs  text)  for  the 
lest  of  the  verae,  whioh  is  very  oorrupt,  reads,  "  and 
he  supports  thy  lot  and  keeps  ms  covenant  with  thee." 
— 6.  kbg:  i.e.  "  Yahweh.'^— Jeshurun :  32i5* 

6-26.  Hoses'  blessings  on  the  tribes.  This  passage 
should  be  oompared  with  Jacob's  blessings  on  lus 
twelve  sons  in  den.  49  J  (see  notes,  and  bii  a  thorough 
discussion  ICO,  pp.  607ff.).  The  present  seotion  beus 
marks  of  dependeooe  and  is  therefore  later.  Simeon, 
now  absorbed  into  Judah,  is  here  unmentioned. — 
Id,  Read,  "  witii  fiy  hands  strive  thou  for  him." — 
8.  Thummlm  .  .  .  uilm:  pp.  lOOf. — godly:  render, 
"favoured,"  i.&  Levi — llassah:  see  616*,  Ex.  17i-7. 
— Mwibah:  see  Nu.  2O2-13*. — 10.  Levi's  duties. — 
IncMlsa  (in  the  older  sense)  means  the  smoke  of  ordinary 
sooiifice.- whole  burnt  offoiing:  see  126*.— 12.  by 
lilBt:  tato  these  words  with  the  next  line  and  read, 
"  the  lofty  one  covereth  (i.e.  defends)  him." — hb 
(i.e.  Benjamin's)  shoolden:  i.e.  the  mountains  amid 
whioh  the  Temple  was  erected.  This  verse  implies  that 
the  Temple  was  alieody  built. — 18.  heaven  .  .  .  dew : 
read,  "  heaven  above.'  — the  deep:  a  personification  ; 
hardly  a  reference  to  the  Bab^nian  Creation  Myth, 
■ee  Oaeford  Apoe,  i  p.  663. — 16.  Bender, "  May  the  good 
will  of  Him  tiiat  dwelt  in  the  bush  "  (Ex.  32-4*)  "oome 
upon  JoseiA's  head." — sqtarate:  render  "crowned."— 
17.  Read  "  Hay  he "  (Joseph)  "  be  glorious  and 
his  horns  aa  thorn  of  a  wild  ox"  (Nu.  2322*, 
Oent.^  Ps.  92io) :  "  with  them  may  he  gore  the 
nations,  even  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  U^ether."— 
19.  eaU:  i.e.  summon  to  soch  religioiia  feetlvaJB  as 
oooompany  fairs,  etc.  in  tjie  East — moOlta&l :  saored 
site. — hlddai  .  .  .  sand:  probably  small  shell-fish 
from  which  dyee  were  made. — 20.  Uonsss:  see  Gen. 
499. — 22.  lion's  whelp:  ef.  Laish  (^lion),  whioh  Efan 
B^ed  (Job.  1947).— i»*  west :  read  (transpoAing  and 
slightly  changing)  "  the  district  of  the  sea  "  (of  OaJilee). 
—24.  Render,^ most  Ueesed"  (i.e.  fortonate)  "  of 
sons  be  Asher  "  (=fortonateone).--4ot  him  dip  ...  iB 
oil:  i.e.  may  his  territory  abound  in  olive-trees. — 
26a.  t.c  "  may  tlnr  bars  "  (of  city  gates)  "  be  strong." 

26-29.  Israel's  Good  Fortune  (conclusion  of  poem).— 
26.  Read  (with  VSS),  "the  God  of  Jeehurun ''^(32i3*) 
— 27.  Read  (changing  slightly),  "  Above  is  the  Gk>d  o 
olden  time,  and  below  are  the  everlasting  arms." 

XXXIV.  The  Death  ot  Moses  on  Mount  Plsgah  (JE). 
(lfr-3b) — 1u  over  against:  lit.  "  in  front,"  i.e,  E. 
B«Q^,  "  the  land,  that  is,  Gilead  to  Dan."--3.  Under : 
render  "  weetem  "  (1124*,  cf.  1). — 6;  mg.,  thoufrh  per- 
mitted by  the  Heb.,  is  opposed  to  6b. — 7.  See  3I2, 
Ex.  7?,  and  Nu.  8839  (Aaron).— 8.  thirty  days:  Nu. 
2029*  (fof  Aaron).  The  custom  oontinuee  among 
modem  Jews. — 10.  an^het,  etc :  see  1815,18,  cf. 
Nu.  126-8  (E).— 10-18  im^ies  a  date  long  after  the 
death  «l  Moaea.  ^  . 
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mble  History.  "  ProphefleaL**— The  OT  oonteins 
bookf  which  m&y  be  termed  hMotieal,  bat  altboodi 
ihey  are  groaped  together  in  oar  Biblee,  this  is  not  the 
ease  in  the  arrangemmt  adopted  by  the  Jews.  The 
only  book  which  they  perhaps  recognised  as  histoiy, 
the  ChnxiicleB  {Dibhri  hayyat^m,  "  words  of  years  ' ), 
is  phtoed  at  the  vety  end  of  the  sacred  volume,  whilst 
the  main  portion  of  the  books  known  to  os  as  "  his- 
lorioal "  is  styled  "  profdietioaL"  Has  the  Bbory  of 
Israel  is  to  Uie  Jews  in  itsdf  a  prophecy  (that  is,  a 
tdling  forth)  of  Ood's  will  and  purpose  to  His  people. 
Li  aooordsnce  with  this  ideal  we  find  historical  episodes 
interwoven*  as  in  Isaiah  and  Jerraniah,  with  prophetic 
□tteraoces.  In  judging  the  historioal  books,  there- 
fore, we  most  bear  in  mind  tbat  they  do  not  conform 
to  tiie  standard  demanded  <A  modern  historic^  writ- 
ing. They  are  "  prophetical  " — that  is,  written  with 
a  view  to  edify  and  instmot — and  are  not  desi|pied 
to  be  text-books  replete  with  oolourlees  if  aooante 
historical  information. 

Hate  FeatuTM  ol  Historioal  Writing  ta  th«  Bible.— 
The  Hebrews  are  remarkable  for  tbo  interest  taken  in 
the  past  of  their  nation,  and  this  is  the  more  strange 
as  the  Jew  does  not  seem  1^  nature  to  be  disposed  to- 
wards historioal  oomposition.  Between  tiie  close  ot 
the  OT  story  and  the  dissdution  of  the  Jewish  natkui 
in  the  days  of  Hadrian,  tiie  people  passed  through 
some  of  the  most  stirring  crises  in  the  tragedy  of 
humanity,  yet  many  of  the  most  important  are  scarcely 
recorded.  But  for  the  renegade  Joaepbus  we  should 
have  had  no  particolais  of  ttie  fall  d  JerusiUem  before 
the  amf  irf  Titus.  Yet  in  the  OT.  though  the  interest 
is  almost  entirely  religious,  we  have  a  Csirly  complete 
reoord  of  Israel's  fortanes  fnan  the  conquest  of  its 
inheritance  in  Palestine  to  the  TOstoratiMi  of  the  Jewish 
polity  by  Mehemiah. 

Varied- — Bible  lustorv  is  remarkable,  among  other 
things,  for  its  varietv.  No  book  in  its  present  form  is 
arranged  like  the  ottteis.  Jadges  is  onmistakable  as 
compared  with  Joehaa ;  Samael  and  Kings  have  little 
reeemblanoe;  whilst  Ezra-Kehemiah  b^oncs  to  an 
entirely  diflercmt  school  of  thought,  and  Esther  is 
absolutely  unique  in  the  OT  and  even  in  the  Apooirpha. 
The  materials,  moreover,  of  -which  many  of  the  books 
are  oomposed  arc  of  the  most  varied  deeoription.  We 
have  in  Kings,  to  take  but  a  single  example,  the  frame- 
work ot  a  chroDologioal  history  arranged  fai  regnal 
Tears,  chronicles  of  the  kinDdonw,  Temple  records, 
bitwraphies,  intermingled  with  which  are  stories  told 
with  ail  the  magic  art  of  portraying  scenes  inherent 
in  the  Eastern  raconteur,  we  find  in  other  books  an 
adnuzture  of  pious  exhortation,  ]^;al  formate,  gene* 
alogies,  and  the  like.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
OT  bo(da  of  history  that  each  has  its  own  variegated 
pattern,  which  reveals  the  individaality  of  ita  author 
oroMDidler. 


Cboloa  of  SnbiMis.— In  their  oboSoo  ot  sal^eets  tiia 
prtq^stioal  historians  ol  the  Helnvir  natioa  diqih* 
charaoteiistia  peooliaritieik  We  am  sor^iiBed  aliko  w 
what  tJiey  toll  us  and  what  they  omit.  They  are 
in  a  sense  the  least,  and  in  another  the  most,  pamotia 
of  historians,  ^sv  dwell  but  littie  on  the 
glories.  How  briefly  are  the  saooesses  of  Saul  over 
the  Philistmes.  or  the  victories  ol  Omri  or  Jeroboam 
n,  or  eran  those  of  the  pioos  khup  of  Jndah,  » 
corded  I  Their  story  is  often  rather  that  of  the 
nation's  failure  to  reach  its  ideal,  and  even  ctf  how 
it  fell  short  of  the  standard  attained  by  less  favoured 
peoples.  And  yet  we  cannot  read  the  historioaJ  hoakM 
without  feeling  that  they  are  instinct  with  a  love  of 
ooontry  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  Yahweh's  proteoting 
power.  But  the  seeker  after  historioal  ituonnatioo 
will  often  be  disappointed  at  the  laok  tA  facts  vfaeie 
he  most  desires  them.  No  details  are  given  as  to  how 
Joehaa  conquered  Central  Palestine  and  eondo^ed 
the  nation  to  Shechem,  its  ancient  cantaL  We 
learn  nothing  about  the  arrival  ol  the  Hulistinea, 
those  fonnidable  enemies  of  Israel.  Nothing  enept 
the  bare  fact  is  preserved  of  the  ctmquest  of  and 
his  seventy  cities.  We  sedi  in  vain  ua  the  cause  ol 
David's  faeUsness,  whidh  made  the  ren^  <rf  Abaslom 
so  fonnidable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant 
details  about  the  fends  with  the  Sheohemites  of  a 
person  so  comparatively  unimportant  as  Abimeleoh, 
the  son  tA  Gideon,  of  David's  flifiht  and  his  eao^iss 
from  Saul,  etc.  The  historical  books  were,  as  has  bees 
asserted,  written  for  edifloatkm  rather  than  foe  intoT' 
mation ;  and  it  ia  not  always  easy^  at  timea  it  ia  even 
impossible,  to  make  a  oonneeted  nurative  out  of  tham. 
Much  of  the  story  as  related  by  the  biUioal  wxitsa 
mast  be  reoonstmeted  by  a  [oooess  whioh  oas  hanUy 
receive  a  name  more  honourable  than  tiiat  of  guess- 
work. 

Chroni^ocy. — One  of  the  most  f<Hnnidable  diffioahics 
which  the  student  of  OT  histcny  haa  to  &oe  is  thM  of 
chronology.  In  the  later  parts  of  the  historioal  and 
prophetical  books  we  are  on  fairiy  sore  ground,  beoaose 
the  writers  give  us  the  date  by  the  year  of  the  reign* 
ing  kings  ol  Persia.  Evta  in  (he  Books  ot  Kings, 
though  there  are  serious  discrepancies  in  the  perioils 
asngned  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jadah  zeqwe- 
tively,  we  are  able  to  date  an  event  withm  say.  ten 
years  or  so.  We  are  also  assisted  by  che  m«re  aoeti* 
rate  chronology  of  the  Assyriuis.  But  the  eadiest 
date  in  Israelite  hist<»y  is  that  of  a  defeat  in> 
flioted  on  Ahab  and  hie  allies,  whioh  is  not  allnded 
to  in  the  Bible.  This  is  864  B.a  From  it  we  can 
infer  that  David  lived,  roughly,  about  1000  Ka.  but 
beyond  this  all  is  tmowtainty.  According  to  1  K.  4i, 
Solomon's  Temple  was  erected  480  years  after  the 
Bsodns;  but,  by  adding  tooeUier  the  periods  of 
affliotion  and  repose  given  in  va$  Book  of  Jodgaa,  «a 
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»t  an  ercD  longer  period.  Bat  we  sre  told  In  Ex.  lii 
Uui  the  Ismelitefl  daring  their  oppression  bnitt  Pithom 
and  Baamaes  in  Egypt,  prwumably  under  the  great 
Bameaee  U.  whose  long  leigu  was  in  the  thirteenl^ 
oeatuiy  B.G.  Ccmseqaently  the  Exodus  must  have 
taken  pUoe  not  mudi  earuer  than  200  or  260  years 
beloze  the  building  of  the  Temide,  The  fact  that 
the  aaokatt  Hebrews  seem  to  have  nied  the  number  40 
and  its  multiples  to  express  a  period  of  time  with 
ooosiderable  vaguenees,  and  we  really  cannot  tell 
wfaeAher  they  are  speaking  literally  when  they  mention 
pedods  of  w,  20,  or  120  years.  To  giVe  a  date  eveo 
approximately  before  Dand  ia,  to  say  the  least,  hazari* 
OQiL  We  know  that  Jaddua,  the  last  hi^  niast 
nuntkmed  in  the  OT,  was  alive  in  333  S.O.,  and  that 
Bm  and  Mdicmiah  weire  in  Jemaalem  about  432  b.o.  ; 
but  as  to  when  the  Exodos  took  plaoe,  or  Joshoa 
oooqaered  Pslestiiie  and  the  eroits  related  in  the 
histoiical  books  striut^  so  sailed  bsghi,  we  han  only 
the  fiunteat  idea, 

Suirw  cC  ftriod  ot  "Pnplwtfe  Hlstonr***— The 
Book  of  Joifcua,  with  whioh  the  history  of  Israel 
opens,  has  now  generally  been  lecognioed  as  an  intern! 
part  ot  the  Pentateooh  or  five  books  of  the  Law.  It 
certainly  possesses  the  same  stmotaral  peouliarities. 
It  begins,  where  Deuterooomv  leaves  off.  when  Israel 
k  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  Moses  is  dead,  and 
Joshoa  IS  recognised  as  his  sacceesor.  To  him  God 
Bays :  "  As  I  have  been  with  Hoses,  so  will  I  be  with 
tbeck"  The  conquest  of  W.  Palestine  by  Joshoa  is 
rdated  under  two  heading :  (I)  the  redaction  ot  the 
■oath— the  fall  of  Jerioho  ana  Ai  and  the  defeat  of 
the  five  kings ;  (2)  the  victory  over  the  northern 
long,  Jabin  of  Hazor  (but  see  Jg.  4).  Central  Pales- 
tine,  viz.  Sheohem,  is  assomed  already  to  have  fallen 
into  Israelite  hands.  Only  two  tnbes,  Joueph  and 
Jndah,  leoeive  inhoritanoes  bom  Joshnai,  Gad  and 
Rooben  having  already  been  allotted  tmitoiT  in  EL 
Palestine  by  Hoses.  The  remaining  seren  trioes  cast 
lots  for  the  territory  which  they  are  permitted  to 
ccnqoer.  The  different  inheritaaoes  are  ipveo  with 
an  abondanoe  of  detail,  charaoteristio  of  P.  Joshua 
char;^  Israel,  as  Hoses  did  before  his  death,  and  diee 
on  hu  property  at  Timnath  Beiah. 

ivSgtt  IS  pmeasedly  a  continuation  of  Jodina,  Imt 
it  is  very  difierent  in  style,  scope,  and  arranaemcat; 
whereas  Jodioa  is  olosety  akin  to  the  legal  books. 
Jodeee  rather  teeonbles  the  historical.  It  ooveis  a 
mndb  longer  period,  extending  over  twelve  jodgeships, 
and  is  anai^ed  on  a  distinot  plan.  In  cmH  ease 
land  sins,  God  pimidies  hf  an  invasion,  the  naticni 
repeots,  and  a  wliverer  is  raised  np^  Two  sopple- 
meotary  narratives  dose  the  bo<^  to  show  tiie  state 
of  the  country  when  there  was  no  king.  It  may  be 
that  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  third  sup^ement,  to  ihow 
the  origin  of  tiie  great  royal  house  of  Pavid. 

The  next  foor  books,  Samuel  and  Kings,  are  called 
by  the  Greek  tnnslatars  Books  <a  "  Kin«d<ans " 
(^OfftXctur),  1  8.  opens  with  the  story  of  Samuel's 
birth  in  the  days  of  £ii,  the  priestiy  judge,  and  gives 
an  accoontof  thekesof  theArkandtheatterdegreda- 
tion  of  Israel  under  the  Philistine  yoke.  Samuel,  tiie 
first  of  the  prophets,  is  the  leader  iii  the  great  struggle, 
and  is  compelled  by  the  people  to  set  a  King  over  the 
nation  in  the  person  of  Saul,  who  does  much  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  people,  bat  is  rejected  by  Qod 
and  falls  in  battle  Msinst  the  iiiUstines.  The  main 
part  of  the  last  bailed  1  S.  is  diiedy  ooca|»ed  with 
the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  adventures  of  David, 
the  real  founder  cf  the  monarchy,  who  is  described  as 
tile  "  man  alter  God's  own  h«ait."  More  space  is 


given  to  him  Uian  to  tan  other  person  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  about  half  1  S.,  all  2  S.,  and  two  chapters 
of  1  K.  forming  his  bt(M;rapby.  1  Kings  is  divided 
between  the  reien  of  Solomon,  with  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  Temple  and  its  dedication,  and  the 
story  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  till  the  death  td 
Ahab.  Hie  second  book  curies  the  reader  down 
through  the  later  history  of  tiie  divided  monarohy, 
relating  tho  fall  of  the  northern,  and  concluding  with 
a  history  of  the  southern  kingdom,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalmn  and  the  Captivity,  to  the  restoration  of 
J^oiaohia  to  a  certain  a^;ree  of  honour  by  the  son  of 
Nebnchadreazar.  The  latter  period  has  to  bo  supple* 
mflbted  1^  the  historical  portions  of  Jersmlah  and  the 
allosioDS  to  oontemporaiy  events  in  Isaiah  and  Eiddd. 

ChuraetMbtlos  of  Prophetleal  History.— The  books 
we  have  already  ocHisidered  represent  the  standpoint 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Joshua,  JudgBS,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  known  as  the 
first  four  <rf  the  proph^oal  books.  Gwerally  quak- 
ing, 1^  view  they  t«ke  of  the  nation  is  that  it  u  the 
pec^  of  God,  who  are  specially  bound  to  act  in  aeoor- 
damie  with  their  hi^  calling,  though  as  a  mle  they 
fell  lamentably  to  attain  the  standard  demanded  of 
them.  But  in  no  case  is  Israel  represented  as  having 
a  law  like  that  known  in  after  days  as  the  "  Law  (tt 
Hoses  " ;  or,  if  it  had,  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
priests  fud  prophets  inotuded,  were  completely  ignorant 
of  its  contents.  Hie  ritual  practices  of  all  the  saints 
and  heroes  (rf  Israel  throughout  these  books  are  quite 
different  from  those  prescribed  in  Lev.  and  Nu.,  uid 
if  then  ia  any  Law  it  is  rather  that  of  the  eaiiieat  legal 
chapters  in  Ex.  (20-23). 

Later  Hbtorieal  Writings.— Of  the  remaining  his- 
torical books,  Chnnkles,  Bxr»,  snd  Nebsmlah  (the 
two  latter  b^ng  often  reckcmed  as  one  book)  form  a 
oomi^ete  series.  OhroolelM  is  a  sort  <^  revised  edition 
of  all  the  eariier  history,  whilst  the  two  other  books 
continne  the  narrative.  The  object  of  the  writer  of 
CSuonides  is  to  give  the  imimssion  that  the  kings  of 
Judah — for  Israel  is  only  incidentally  mentioned — 
weie  scrupnions  in  carrying  out  the  Pentateuohal  Law 
aa  it  appears  in  the  Priest's  Code.  Thus  David  will 
allow  only  Lovftes  to  beartha  Aik,  and  we  read  much 
<it  his  oare  to  inovide  for  tiie  ritual,  and  especially 
the  music,  of  the  sauctoaiy.  Stdomon,  represented  as 
a  powerful  though  not  luways  futhful  monarch  in 
the  Book  of  Kings,  here  appears  as  a  blameless  ruler. 
When  a  Idng  like  Uzsiw  presumes  to  undertake 
priestly  functions,  he  ia  smitten  with  disease.  In 
short,  the  whcde  is  permeated  by  a  ^iesUy  ocmoraticn 
of  hirtory  entirely  foreign  to  the  Book  of  iGn^ 
Chronicles  takes  us  to  the  end  of  the  Captivity,  and 
doses  with  the  decree  of  (hrms  oomnianding  the  Jews 
to  return  and  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
ESa-Mehsmlah,  for  the  two  books  are  really  one, 
opMia  with  this  edict,  rdates  how  the  altar  was  set 
up  and  the  Temple  commenoed.  and  how  the  prooeed- 
ings  were  hinderad  by  the  "  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Bnijamin  "  the  Samaritans).  During  the  reign 
<d  two  FeiBun  kin^  nothing  was  done,  but  unddr 
Darius  the  work  was  resumed  and  competed  about 
SI6  B.C,  Then  there  is  a  eomplete  silence  for  nearly 
two  generations,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
LcmgimanuB  f464-424  b.o.),  Ezra,  a  Jewish  priest, 
was  permittea  to  lead  a  company  of  exiles  back  to 
Jerusalem.  A  Jewish  governor  named  Nehemiah  was 
then  appointed,  and  we  are  told  how  he  and  Ezra 
restored  Jerusalem,  and  made  the  nation  ob^  the  Iaw 
of  Hoses.    With  these  two  great  mea  the  iKUe  history 

oondudes  about  the  year  4^  B.o{^  r^r\n]/> 
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Extant  H«bKW  History  the  PragmMt  of  s  Lost 
Utontore.— There  is  little  doabt  that  the  literature 
of  anoient  Israel  vraa  not  confined  to  the  OT  as  ve 
now  have  it.  On  the  oontrary,  the  hookB  bear  evident 
tnoea  of  having  been  oompiemed  into  their  pneenit 
limits  bv  the  omiasifMt  ot  facte  whkli  must  have  been 
veoordei^  and  are  almost  neceasary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  what  stands  recorded.  To  take  but  a 
single  example;  the  reign  of  Omri  (1  K.  I639-34)  is 
related  with  the  ntmost  brevity,  and  many  things  are 
<Hnitted  which  would  have  thrown  l^t  oa  the  snb- 
aequeat  history,  and  cannot  foil  to  have  been  known 
1^  the  author.  Nothing,  for  instuice,  in  Kings  wodd 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  king  who  defeated  Tibni 
and  boilt  Sanujia  was  so  important  that  rulers  of 
Israel,  thoogh  belonging  to  the  very  dynasty  which 
had  SQpplanted  his  own,  should  call  themselves  "  bods 
of  Omri."  2  K.  3  relates  a  rebellion  of  Hoab  agsinst 
Israel,  and  we  know  from  the  Moablte  Btone  (p^  306) 
that  Omri  had  oppreeaed  Hoab  and  probably  imposed 
upon  it  the  onerous  c<»idifaonB  hinted  at  in  thu  chapter. 
iWher,  the  severe  terms  exacted  by  ^e  Syrians  in 
the  days  of  Omri  (1  K.  20)  imply  a  serious  defeat  of 
Israel,  to  which  no  allusion  is  made.  Although  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  these  were  recorded  in  liie 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  king^  of  Israel,  it  is 
hi^y  probable  that  this  was  the  ease,  and  that  the 
wntm  ox  Kings  deliberately  hurried  orer  this  important 
reign  in  OTder  to  record  evoitB  whidi  seemed  to  him 
to  DC  of  greater  interest  or  more  to  the  edification  <tf 
his  readers. 

But  the  historical  writers  in  the  OT  openly  confess 
the  faot  that  there  was  a  considerable  literature  to 
which  Qieir  readers  might  have  access.  The  Book  of 
Jashar  (Jos.,  2  8.),  the  Chroniolea  of  Israel  and  of 
Jndah,  alluded  to  in  Kings,  and  the  many  wOTks  cited 
in  t2ie  late  Book  of  Chronidee,  show  that  there  was  an 
extensive  Uterature  in  existence  even  as  late  as  300 
B.C.  which  has  completely  disappeared,  and  that  we 
have  only  fragments  from  which  to  reootutniot  the 
sto^  of  ancient  IsraeL 

The  External  Sonrees  of  Hebrew  Hbtory.—Besides 
the  eouroes  mentioned  in  the  historical  hooka  we  may 
mention  the  external  soorees  which  connect  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  with  tiiat  <A  the  world  at  large,  in 
addition  to  those  whi<di  oritioism  has  indicated  as  the 
materials  used  by  the  writers  and  redackm  oi  tiie 
historical  bookn. 

(a)  One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  anti* 
qoity  of  the  JcTrish  people,  which  Joeophus  had  to 
•nsvet,  was  tiie  silenoo  of  the  QrecJ^  uthms  tegaiding 
them.  He  aooonnts  for  this  by  the  foot  that  the 
anoeetora  of  tite  Jews  did  not  inhabit  a  maritime 
country  and  mgaged  little  in  trade,  being  occupied 
m  living  their  own  peculiarly  religious  life  (Apion.  121 
JosephuB  appeals,  however,  to  the  Tyiian  records 
for  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  quoti^  Dins 
(oh.  17)  and  Menander  of  Ephesur  (eh,  18).  He  also 
quotes  the  iestamony  of  Uie  Babytonian  Beroasns 
(eh.  19)  to  the  etorv  of  Noah,  and  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  by  Nebochadrezzar,  and  he  relates  that 
a  writer  named  Megasthenea  alludes  to  the  first  de- 
struction of  Jemsalem,  Bat  Josephua  is  evidently 
able  to  give  his  readers  very  little  testimony,  external 
to  the  Scriptures,  for  the  histoiy  of  larael. 

(6)  Nor  was  more  lig^t  thrown  upon  the  subject  till 
recent  years,  when  the  secrets  of  the  hieroglyphic  and 
of  the  cnneiform  diaraoteis  were  revealed.  Direct 
allnsicHiB  to  ^e  Israelites  are  few,  and  can  be  easily 
enumerated :  (a)  The  word  la-ra-e-ru,  "  laraehte, 
occurs  on  the  stele  of  Merenptah  (thirteenth  century 


B.a),  deecritni^  i^;yptian  vict^niee  over  Israel;  (&) 
Shiflhak  (1  K)  rektee  his  devastatira  of  ^lea^ 
(tenth  century  B.C.);  (c)  Ahab  is  mottioned  in  the 
Qarqara  insonption  as  one  of  the  kings  allied  agalnat 
AmyiiA  (864  &c.) ;  (d)  Jehn's  name,  as  of  a  tdnswy* 
ing  tribute  to  Shafananeser  II,  is  found  oa  the  JoUoh 
Obelisk  fBritisb  Museum).  842  b.c.  ;  (e)  Pekah  and 
Hoshea  (2  K.  16)  appear  in  an  inscription,  737  B.C. 
and  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722  B.a ;  (/)  Hezekiah'a 
name  appears  on  the  Taylor  Cylinder  (British  Museum), 
701  B.0, ;  (^)  at  an  eariwr  date,  probably  in  the  ninth 
ceatniy  B.a.  we  have  on  the  Moabite  stone  Mesha's 
Booount  oi  his  rebellioQ  agahut  larael  (2  K.  3i), 

(c)  As  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  materiak 
used  by  the  writers  other  than  those  specified  by  them 
are  mainly  matters  of  conjecture,  but  they  may  be 
roughly  enumerated  as  foUowB  :  Judges,  like  the  Penta- 
teuch, is  probably  made  up  of  two  early  documents, 
J  and  E,  which  were  thrown  into  their  preemit  fmm — 
subject,  however,  to  revision — by  a  Dentennlomio 
editor,  whilst  portions  were  added  by  a  raviser  <rf  the 
school  of  P.  The  Books  of  Samuel,  like  Judges,  have 
been  subject  to  Deuteronomic  and  post-exilio  revisions ; 
bat  in  the  life  of  Saul  we  have  a  combination  of  two 
worios,  one  hostile  and  tho  other  friendly  to  monarchical 
inatatutions.  Hie  oommler  drew  upon  traditions  of 
David,  a  life  of  Samuel,  and  a  veiy  uieieDt  aoooont 
of  David's  reign  (2  8.  »-20X  In  S  8.  liA  the  Boo^  id 
Jashar  (c/.  Jos,  10i2-i^)  ia  quoted.  Hie  aathor  of 
Kings  uludes  to  the  chronicles  of  tiie  kingB  of  Israel 
and  the  chronidee  ot  tho  kinp  of  Jadah,  aad  he  prob- 
ably had  before  him  indepeodmt  naRatives  of  Solo- 
mon, Elijah.  Elisha,  etc,  as  vdl  as  the  leeoida  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Th*  Unrakiw  In  Hebisw  HIitoir.— He  hastorian 
has  a  natoial  distnnt  of  the  miracoloos  vAso  he  meets 
with  it  in  records,  not  beoaoae  he  cannot  believe  in 
its  possibility— for  experieooe  has  taught  him  to  be 
very  cautious  in  saying  that  any  event  ooiild  not  have 
oooorred — but  beoaose  a  natural  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous makes  mm  ciednloua  in  accepting  aupematural 
explanations  of  events.  Moreover,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  Hebrew  writers  r^arded  the  whole  story  of 
Uie  nation  as  a  far  greater  miracle  than  any  apparent 
interference  with  the  laws  of  nature,  because  in  every 
event  they  thought  they  saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth  shaping  and  directing  the  destinies 
oS  Israel  Nevertheless  the  impartial  reader  is  iqa- 
pressed  more  1^  the  abeenco  than  by  the  superabun- 
dance of  miracle  in  the  story  of  a  people  so  intimateW 
owmeoted  witii  its  Ood  as  Israel,  in  so  anoieiit  and 
otmfeSBsdly  so  religions  a  reotnd  as  that  foand  in  the 
hisbnical  Scriptures.  When  we  divide  the  miraouloas 
evmts  hito  (a)  subjective  wonders — i.e.  visions.  Divine 
messages,  sad  t^e  like,  which  may,  at  any  rate,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  ex- 
periflDoed^em;  (b)  agna  which  were  an  acknowledged 
medium  d  God's  oommunioat»m  witii  Israel;  aod 
(e)  wonden  intempting  the  natural  course  <^  hMcny, 
we  have  to  aoknowled^  the  comparative  rarity  of 
the  last-named. 

Taking  1  K.  as  an  example,  the  presence  of  the 
miraculous  under  the  above  olaasification  is : 

In  1  K.  1-U,  which  relates  the  accession  of  Solomon 
and  his  reign,  onlv  two  miracles  are  recorded — Solo- 
mon's vision  at  OioecMi  (1  K.  35),  and  the  clond  flU^ 
the  Temple  at  ita  dedication  (1  K.  8to).  These  may 
be  classed  under  (a)  visions  and  (b)  signs  reepeotiv<dy. 

1  K,  1^16,  the  account  of  the  division  of  the 
kingdoms.    No  miracle  appears  except  the  signs  whidi 
accompany  the  denoooiiMiion  of  thajfiam^  *^  Jeio- 
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boem  in  13 — t.e.  the  temporary  dryinic  up  of  the 
king's  hand,  the  rending  of  the  utar,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  disobedient  prophet.   These  all  oome  into 
I    the  category  (b),  aigna. 

!       1  E.  17-2  K.  2.    Even  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  a  man 

r    with  admittedly  supematoral  powers,  miracle  is  rare. 

I  His  being  fed  by  ravens  is  perhaps  a  doubtful  miracle 
(see  Commentary).  The  moltiplyine  of  the  widow's 
erase,  the  raising  of  her  son  from  the  dead,  and  the 

'  destruction  of  the  captains  of  fifty,  oome  under  class 
(c)  wondera ;  anleea  wo  include  the  descent  of  fire  at 
Cumel  on  tlie  sacrifice,  which  may  be  retarded  as  a 
Bga  (&),  or  the  pfoi^'s  asoeusioo,  iHiich  may  also 

i  be  expkined  as  a  vision  (fi\  Considering  its  momon- 
tooB  character  and  the  ^«at  men  who  hved  in  it,  in 
tin  period  from  David  to  EUjali  miraoles  are  oon- 
spicuous  by  their  absenoa 

History  as  Comp»nd  with  Prophecy.  —Though,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  snpematurai  as  manifested  in  miracle 
is  of  comparatively  lare  ooomzenoe  in  Hebrew  hiBtory, 
it  is  assumed  throughout  that  events  are  under  the 
cmtrol  of  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel.  This  is,  as  a 
mfe,  revealed  in  history  by  the  prophets.  It  is  their 
fnnction  to  declare  the  will  of  God  and  His  immediate 
purpose,  together  with  the  punishment  which  will 
follow  U  it  be  disr^arded.  Rarely  is  the  prophet 
made  to  disclose  the  remote  future,  as  when  the  mes- 
aenger  to  Jeroboam  predicts  the  destruction  of  his 
sKsT  by  a  king  of  Jadah,  "  Josiah  by  name."  As  a 
rale  the  prophets  in  bistorr  play  somewhat  Uie  same 
put  as  tiie  chorus  in  a  Greek  play :  they  explain 
events  as  t^e  tragedy  of  Israel  progresaee.  It  is  not 
till  a  late  period,  almost  at  the  close  of  the  history  of 
Uie  northern  kingdom,  that  we  get  the  Uterary  prophet 
supplementing  the  narrative,  and  that  we  are  able  to 
eoDittnat  l^Sxaj  from  the  ftatmienta  preserved  in 
the  sttorancee  of  the  prophets.  The  literary  prophets 
from  the  eighth  century  onward  stand  in  much  tiie 
■tme  relation  to  the  recorded  history  in  the  OT  as  do 
Uie  Epistles  of  Paul  towards  the  Acts  of  the  ApostlesL 
Botii  are  documents  contemporary  with  the  events, 
bat,  as  a  rule,  these  abound  m  allusions,  the  meaning 
of  which  can  on^  be  oonjeotured.  Amos  and  Kieea 
give  a  view  of  Israel's  later  history,  and  Isaiah  (rf 
Jndah'a  zelationa  with  Assyria,  dinering  from  the 
nocndB  in  Kings ;  jost  aa  the  E^aUe  to  the  Galatians 


E'ves  a  very  different  impression  of  the  oontroversy 
AiWBoa  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Cliristians  from  what 
oonld  be  gathered  from  the  Acts.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  exercise  much  discretion  in  the  use  of 
the  prophets  for  historical  purposes,  as  both  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  genuineness  of  many  passages 
are  subjects  of  considerable  dispute. 

How  tar  dees  the  OT  GIts  ns  Strict  History?— 
The  Bible,  it  has  been  already  suggested,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  record  history  with  the  strict  accuracy 
demanded  of  a  modem  work.  As  it  is  easy  to  see  from 
the  fas.,  the  prophets,  the  Apocryphal  literature,  and 
the  NT,  the  religions  interest  in  history  piaotioally 
ceased  with  David,  and  was  mainly  oeutred  in  the 
primitive  story  as  told  in  Genesis  and  m  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  and  the  wanderings  in  the  wildemeas. 
The  record  from  Joshua  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Chaldeans  as  it  appears  in  the  OT  is 
a  fragmentary  stoiy  of  Israel,  gi^ered  from  a  number 
of  lost  sources  and  told  for  the  sake  of  showing  how 
the  nati<Hi  fell  short  of  tbe  ideal  designed  for  it,  and  of 
the  punishments  which  ensued.  The  writers  or  com- 
pilers, Uving  centuries  after  the  event,  are  usually 
less  interested  in  the  accuracy  of  their  narrative  than 
in  the  moral  they  wished  to  point.  Formerly  what  was 
called  inspiration  was  deemed  to  be  so  bound  up  with 
the  exact  truth  of  the  record  as  to  stand  or  faD  with 
it.  Consequently  the  unbefiever  made  his  main  point 
of  attack  some  disputable  statement,  which  the  bithihl 
were  in  honour  bound  to  defend.  Now,  however,  it 
is  generally  reooguised  that  no  early  record  can  be 
expected  to  give  the  exact  circumstances,  especially 
whoi  much  of  it  is  demonstrably  not  oontemporaiy 
with  the  events ;  and  in  a  work  like  the  histcvicM 
5eoti<m  of  the  OT  we  kmk  rather  to  tjie  purpose  of  the 
author  than  the  details  in  whiidi  it  is  discoverable. 
The  former  is,  in  the  biblical  narraUve,  sufficiently 
dear.  The  history  is  professedly  a  commentaiy  on 
the  dealing  of  Yahweh  with  Hia  people,  showing  in 
what  manner  He  bore  with  their  baokslidings,  pun- 
ished and  delivered  them.  The  books  were  never  in- 
tended to  supply  an  accurate  and  exhaustive  chronicle 
of  events  for  the  modem  historian.  All  that  can  be 
claimed  for  them  ia  that  they  give  an  ouUine,  often 
sinKalarJy  dispaaaioiiate  and  impartial,  of  the  {ortunse 
wluoh  b«eU  toe  nation  of  Israel 
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The  Book  of  Joshua  profesaoe  to  narrate  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews.  The  date 
of  Uiese  events,  according  to  tradition,  is  about 
1460  B,a  From  Elgyptian  history,  howevK,  we  know 
that  Palestine  was  under  EKyptian  dominion  from 
about  1600  to  1200  B.a,  so  diat  the  traditional  date 
is  probably  wrong  by  about  200  years  and  must  be 
corrected.  We  have  also  to  correct  the  general  acootmt 
of  the  invasion  given  in  this  book.    The  impression  is 

V  conveyed  that  Joshua  invaded  a  oountry  which  was 
'inevioiudy  Caxuuuiitiah  and  on  his  deatii  left  it  ^;aoti- 

,  cally  Israditish.  That  this  view  is  erroneous,  we  see 
from  the  more  reliable  traditions  retained  in  Jg.  1  ; 
from  the  well-known  passage  in  Ex.  2330,  repeated  in 
Dt.  722  ("  By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  out 
from  before  uiee  ") ;  together  with  Jg.  220-36,  where 
three  reasons  aie  o£Feroa  why  the  Canaanites  wore  not 
driven  out  at  onoa  The  lepreMntation  of  rapid  otm- 
quost  given  in  our  book  is  due  to  writecs  of  a  mnoh 
Uter  age,  who  summed  up  as  having  happened  in  « 
few  years,  events  that  nqniied  geneiatituu  for  their 
aooomplishment. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  state  shortly  what  we 
know  about  the  inhatntajits  and  rulen  of  Oanaan 
prior  to  the  oooupation  of  the  oountry  by  the  Hebrews. 
(See  further  p.  63.) 

The  Canaanites,  like  the  Hebrews  themselves,  be- 
longed to  the  Semitio  stook,  and  had  occupied  the 
oountry  since  about  2000  b.c.  They  were  firat  under 
the  rule  of  Babylon,  then  from  1600  to  1200,  except 
for  a  short,  interval,  under  Egypt.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  Babjionian  supremacy  u  indirect.  "  When,  or 
how,  this  (t.e.  the  Babylonian)  inflaenoe  began  we  do 
not  definitely  know  .  .  .  but,  at  all  erenta,  Canaan 
had  remained  under  it  so  long  that,  at  least  f6r  offioial 
purposes,  the  praotioe  of  using  the  language  and 
writing  of  Babylonia  oontinaed  to  prevail,  even  after 
Canaan  had  become  a  provinoo  of  the  E^ptian 
Empire "  (Driver,  SehtocKh  Ledurea,  p.  34).  Our 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  Egyptian  supremacy  rests 
upon  contemporary  insoripfirau  and  other  documen- 
tary evidenoa  In  1887  tiiere  were  disoorered  the 
famous  Tell  el-Amama  tablete  (p.  56),  dating  from  the 
reignsof  AmenhetepIII  (1414-1383)  and  Amenhetep IV 
(1383-1365),  whioh  throw  considerable  light  nixin  the 
dependent  condition  of  the  Canaanites  and  their  ex- 
posure to  attack  from  their  neighbours,  the  moment 
E^^tian  help  was  withdrawn.  We  leam  that  the 
Canaanitee  were  at  this  time  attacked  owtain  in- 
vaders whom  they  called  Khabiri  (pp.  34,  56),  and  being 
unable  to  defend  themsolves  sent  pitiful  supplications  to 
I^gypt  for  help.  This  heht  Amenhetep  IV  was  unable 
to  aSord,  and  the  rule  of  E^ypt  over  Canaan  practically 
lapsed.  Forty  or  fifty  years  later,  however,  the 
Egyptians  under  Sety  I  (1326-1300)  recovered  their 
supremacy  and  kept  it  till  about  1200,  when  they 
themeelvee  UH\  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  anarohy. 


Being  no  longer  able  to  maintsin  their  hold  otw 
Canun.  ibay  left  the  way  open  for  others  to  invade 
and  dominate  the  oountry.  The  Hebrew  invasion  was 
the  result. 

As  stated  above,  records  of  the  Bgyptaan  supremacy 
are  found  in  oontemporaiy  inscriptions  whioh  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Isat  twenty  or  thirty  yean. 
From  theee  we  obtain  three  facts  whioh  have  an  im- 
portant beaiii^on  early  Hebrew  history.  (1)  In  an 
inscription  of  Thothmes  III  (1500-1450)  reoording  his 
oonquests  in  Palestine,  we  find  Jaoob-el  certainly.  Mid 
Joseph-^  posBibl;y,  as  names  of  plaoes  in  Oratml  Palos- 
tine.  (2)  Again  in  a  doonment  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Rameses  II  (1300-1234)  the  title  "Mount  of  User  " 
(i.e,  Asher)  is  given  to  a  district  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  finally  j|3)  in  an  inscriptioQ  of  Merenptah 
(1243-1214)  record^  the  overthrow  of  oertain  pLsoas 
in  South  PakBtanOk  &m1  is  mentioned  after  Genr,  as 
a  P^ple  thai  had  been  "  destroyed." 

The  signifioanoe  of  theee  three  foots  in  helping  us 
to  reconstruct  the  history  will  ai^iear  later  on. 

A  tentative  reconstruction  may  be  given  as  follows 
It  is,  no  doobt,  historically  true  tha4)  some  Semitio 
dans  or  tribes  known  as  Leah  tribes  and  Rachel 
tribes  established  Uiemselves  on  tlie  E,  of  Jordan  and 
made  oooasional  raids  into  Palestine  across  the  river. 
In  doing  this  they  only  followed  the  practice  of  t^ 
E.  Jordan  tribes  they  had  conquered  or  allied  them- 
BelvQs  with,  as  we  see  from  the  Tell  el-Amama  tablGt& 

On  the  basis  of  Qen.  38  some  scholars  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  there  was  no  oiganised  invasion 
of  Palestine  at  all  by  the  Hebrews ;  but  most  have 
been  content  to  admit  that  some  time  after  the  sporadto 
zaids  of  the  Leah  tribes,  Joshua  led  tiw  Badiel  tribe 
or  tribes  aoross  the  Joidso  and  wrested  a  oonridenUe 
amount  <rf  territory  from  the  Canaanites  in  tb»  hill 
ooontry  in  the  oentoe  oi  PalesUneu 

We  may  assume,  thm,  that  the  first  inonrsioDS  into 
Palestine  by  the  Hetnews  were  probably  be«on  by 
three  of  the  Leah  tribes — Judah.,,  Simeon,  aod  Levi ; 
Uie  otlier  Leah  tribe,  BenCm,'  remained  onlSe'K'  of 
the  Jordan  oontoiited  with  its  lot.  The  invading  or 
immigrating  tribes  came  into  the  centre  of  FftlesUne 
round  about  Shecbem  and  settled  theve  pesoeaUy. 
But  Simeon  and  Levi  came  to  grief  on  account  of  a 
treacherous  attack  on  the  Shecbemites,  Judah  was 
drivKi  S.  and  aooording  to  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  Gen.  38  established  Hs^  by  allianooa  wi^ 
various  Oanaaoitiah  olans:  the  aJuanoe  with  the 
Kenites,  Calebitea,  and  others  Uxk  plaoe  later.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  it  occupied  the  district  where  we 
find  Isra^  mentioned  in  the  insoriptaons  of  B^renptah 
referred  to  above,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it 
adopted  the  name  Israel  as  that  of  its  aooostor.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  in  Jg.  1  an  account  of  tiie  raids 
of  Simeon  and  Judah  which  is  inoonaistont  with  the 
above*  but  the  indireot  accounts  preserved  in  tlie  old 
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leemds  are  of  more  nfaw  than  the  direct  Btatements 
ot  later  timea. 

Some  time  later  the  Baohel  tribes  or  tribe  invaded 
the  oeotre  of  Paketine.  The  notioe  in  Jg.  1  of  Joaeph't 
treaoheroDS  capture  of  Bethel  may  have  some  historioal 
baats,  and  indeed  may  be  a  doublet  of  the  original 
Dazrative  of  tiie  taking  oi  Jericho.  These  Ratdiel  clans 
■Bttled  down  in  dbtnots  where,  aa  we  leam  from  the 
bsoriptaoa  of  Thothmee  m,  towns  named  Jaoob-el 
md  perhaps  Joseph-el  were  situated.  In  the  same 
way  as  Jiidah  haa  adopted  Isr&el,  the  Rachel  tribes 
>dopt«d  Jacob  ami  perhaps  Joseph  aa  their  ancestors  ; 
Josefdi  being  regarded  as  the  son,  since  bis  territory  was 
oooupied  later  tnaa  that  of  Jaoob-eL  When  the  tribes 
wore  united  nndar  the  momitikj,  it  was  neoesBaxy  to 
identify  Inael  with  Jaoot^  and  this  was  done  in  tha 
v^known  story  in  Gen.  32. 

The  name  Joseph  was  still  remembered  as  the  desig- 
naticHi  of  the  Kwihel  tribe  when  the  earliest  part  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written.  The  tribe  snbse- 
flneotly  split  ap  into  Bphraimt  Hanaaseht  and 
Beiqamin.  £^phiium«  no  doubt,  nwana  "a  fntib 
tnet,"  Beniamfai  "  the  son  of  the  aonth."  iriiile  the 
meaning  of  Hanaaaeh  is  still  unknown.  When  Joseph 
broke  up  into  Efdiraim  and  Manasseh,  Ephraim  re- 
tained the  oentie  of  Palestine,  and  Manaaseui  settled  a 
tittle  to  the  N. ;  while  its  territory  on  the  E,  of 
the  Jordan,  whioh,  aooording  to  traditioD,  was  allotted 
to  it  by  Hoses,  ms  jkom^  safaMd  hy  oonqnest 
when  the  settlemMits  on  the  W.  nde  were  found  to  be 
insoflioient.  ThU  oonjeotnre  is  aa  early  as  Ewald,  and 
is  ttraigtheQed  by  Budde's  emendation  in  Jos.  17ii, 
where  the  tribe  oi  JosefA  asks  for  more  territory,  (In 
passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  request,  and  the 
gnntiiu  <tf  it,  are  quite  inoonsisteDt  with  the  division 
<tf  the  und  aa  narrated  in  tiie  last  part  of  the  book.) 
Beiriainin  was,  in  aH  ^babUity,  tho  souttwm  part 
oi  the  Jose^  or  Ephxaim  tribe.  Li  2  S.  19«^  Shbul, 
of  the  tribe  of  Beiqamin,  daims  to  be  of  the  house  of 
JoB^h. 

Woen  we  oome  to  disooss  the  origin  of  the  other 
oorUmn  tribes  we  are  involved  in  obeouriUesL  We 
oao  only  say  that  the  Song  of  Deborah  shows  that  some 
two  or  three  generations  after  the  conquest  of  the  bill 
eonntry  by  Raohel  tribes,  other  Hebrew  clans  had 
settled  in  the  N.  It  is  possible  also  that  some 
native  Oanaanitish  tribes  allied  themaelvee  to  the 
invaders  uid  became  members  of  the  oonfederaoy. 
The  likelihood  of  is  illustxated  by  the  case  of 
Asher.  As  already  mentioned,  a  district  in  N.  Palee- 
tane  was  calted  User  or  Asher  before  the  date  of  the 
Oonqnest.  while  in  hiatotioal  ttmes  Asher  was  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Inael  located  in  the  same  neuhbouihood. 
The  explanation  of  this  may  be  that  a  Hebrew  clan 
took  possession  of  the  disbriot  called  Asher  and  adopted 
the  ancient  name  as  its  own.  or  else  that  the  Ashentee. 
I  a  Omtaanitasb  clan,  deliberately  allied  themselves  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  narrative  of  the  Gibeonitea  shows  that 
the  latter  iheoxy  haa  SMop  {Robabilily  oa  its  side^ 
Why  iMaohsr  and  Zebnlan  shoald  be  oonneoted  with 
the  Leah  tribes  is  not  dear.  It  is  possible  that  they 
were  earlier  settlen  than  the  Raohel  tribes,  and  were, 
on  that  account,  reckoned  to  Leah  by  the  early  writers. 
The  Zilpab  and  Bilhah  tribes — Gad  and  Asher,  Dan 
and  Naohtali-Hprobably  ioinad  the  Hebrew  omh 
ledemoy  lastk  ^pi^  and  Bilhah  were,  therafore^  said 
to  haw  bem  ooneubines  d  Jaoob.  The  aarigmnent  cj 
two  sons  or  tribes  to  each  may  be  arbitrary,  but  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  it  oorresponds  to  the  breaking  up 
of  Joae^  into  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
The  aoooont  of  Judah's  marriage  and  offspring  in 


Gen.  38,  which  shows  very  pliunly  that  this  tribe  made 
alliances  with  the  Oanaanitw.  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  some  scholars  have  denied  any  hiatorioity  to  the 
account  of  the  Conquest  in  our  book.  But  a^inst 
this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  Judah  apparently  took 
some  time  to  assimilate  the  other  clans  and  present  a 
united  fnut  to  its  neighboun  and  enemies  ;  while  the 
northern  tribes,  if  we  may  jnd^  from  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  were  capable  <»  resisting  an  oppressor ; 
(.&  were  more  of  a  fighting  unit  than  Judah  was. 
Such  unity  would  oome  from  their  having  obtained 
their  territory  by  oonqnest.  The  Raohel  tribes  may 
have  obtained  their  land  by  the  sword  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua  may  contain  reminisoenoes  of  it. 

li  this  reoonstmotion  (rf  the  history  erf  the  Oonqnest 
is  apnoximately  true,  the  narratives  of  our  book  are 
simply  an  unsoientifio  endeavour  to  account  for  certain 
historioal  facts  known  to  the  writers.  In  historical 
times  the  nation  was  divided  into  twelve  tribes  (see 
^e  Blessing  of  Jacob  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses). 
Tb»  braelitish  faistoiians  naturally  aaked  how  this 
diviaic&i  came  to  pass.  Their  answer  is  si'mn  in 
Joshua,  but  it  has  no  basis  in  history,  and  has  no 
more  value  than  the  stories  about  some  of  the  tribes 
in  1  Ch.  41 ;  or  to  take  an  instance  from  our  own  book, 
the  account  of  the  institution  of  circumcision  at  OilgaL 
The  events  recorded  in  ohs.  1-12  can,  according  to 
most  soholaiB,  be  taken  as  having  some  Ustorioal  baaia. 
We  have  the  capture  of  Jericho,  Ai,  and  Bethel,  and 
the  defeat  of  two  ooaUttcms  against  Israel,  one  in  the 
S.  at  Beth-horon,  and  the  other  in  the  N.  at  the 
waters  of  Merom. 

The  last  twelve  chapters  of  the  book  are  generally 
admitted  to  have  httle  if  any  historical  value.  The 
castim;  of  lots  by  the  tribes  for  their  territory  is  purely 
'*  ideal."  There  are,  however,  some  fragm«its  which 
oontain  material  for  history,  e.g.  ISisff..  the  conquest 
of  Hebron  by  Oaleb  and  of  Kirjath-^epher  by  OthnieL 
We  may  also  aooept  ITiifL,  referred  to  above,  aa  show- 
ing that  part  of  we  Joseph  tribe  migrated  to  the  W. 
of  the  Jordan  in  search  oi  further  territory.  Most  of 
these  later  ohapters  oome  from  the  Priestly  writer,  and 
were  written  alter  the  Exile  ;  they  tell  us  the  positions 
whioh  the  tribes  occupied  in  historioal  times,  and  are 
BO  far  valuable  in  enaUing  as  to  locate  roughly  where 
they  were  setUed. 

m  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  two  "  ideal " 
speeches  of  Joshua,  t.«.  they  oontain  sentiments  such 
as  the  writeiB  thought  Joshua  would  be  likely  to  utter 
under  the  given  cireunutances. 

The  neat  unoertunty  which  exists  as  to  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews  before  the  Conquest  oan  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  Professor  flinden  Petrie,  the  eminwt 
Egyptologist,  considers  that  the  invaders  of  Pakatino 
were  descended  from  the  Hyksos  kings  who,  having 
reigned  over  Egypt  for  some  generations,  were  finally 
expelled  about  1600  B.a  and  found  a  temporary 
home  at  Sharuhen  (see  196*).  These  kintrs  were  prob- 
ably Semites,  they  oooupied  a  poweifid  position  in 
Bv^pt,  and  were  subsequently  driven  oat  (pp.  62,  64), 
These  are  historical  facta,  which  is  more  than  we  can 
say  for  the  accounts  in  Genesis. 

Utentun. —  Commentaries:  (a)  Oooke  (CB),  J.  8. 
Black  (8CB).  Bennett  (SBOT),  Robinson  (Oent.B).  (e) 
DlUmuin  (KEH),  Steuemagel  (HE),  Holzinser  (KHO). 
OlherLiteraiun:  artioleB  hi  HDB>  BBi.  SDB^;  Hdmes, 
Jo»hua,  M«  Bthmo  and  Qreek  Texts :  Driver,  Jf  odem 
Setearek  at  lUvstrating  the         (Sohweich  Leotaies). 

I.  Joshua's  Ooniml8Bl<m ;  Preparation  tor  the  Passage 
<rf  tlM  Jordaa^This  oliaptM  does  not  ciUI  for  much 
oommenb   It  ia,  for  the  most  part,  an  intntdnetioa  to 
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the  whole  book  from  a  DeafaraDonuomitoi;  There  may 
have  been  a  Deateronomio  aoooont  <d  the  oonqueet  m 
the  land  which  the  compiler  of  our  book  used,  but  more 
probably  the  old  nanrative  of  JE  wu  token  over  by 
the  DenteroDomiflt,  who  muiaged  to  saperimpoee  hw 
own  views  by  means  of  bxi  introduotion  and  various 
additions.  These  additions  are  very  considerable ; 
hudly  anr  ohapten  have  eeoaped. 

4k  The  Doondariea  of  the  land  ate  stRuuely  indicated* 
and  the  passase  should  no  doubt  read^  From  tiio 
wildemees  in  tae  south  to  Lebaaoo ;  and  from  the 
river  Eaphratee  to  the  western  sea  (*.&  tbe  Meditm<- 
ranean)  enall  be  your  border  " — or  rather,  territory.  In 
reality  the  kiiudom  never  extended  as  far  as  thia 
from£  to  W..  wnu^  the  SI.  and  B.  boonduiM  would 
hold  good  for  David^s  time.— lS-15.  See  No.  82. 

n.  Two  Hebrew  Spies  VWt  Jerleho  and  Brsde 
Cutme. — The  narrative  is  inoonsistent  with  lii, 
"  Within  three  days  ye  are  to  pass  over  Jordan."  The 
events  in  oh.  2  must  have  token  longer  tiian  three 
days,  for  23  tells  us  that  the  spies  abode  three  days  in 
the  monntains ;  and  with  one  dav  to  go  and  ano^er 
to  tetam,  five  daya  at  least  would  be  required.  Thia 
is  an  indication  that  2  and  1  are  from  difierent 
souroea.  And  perhaps  2  itself  is  composite.  The 
narrative  reads  consistently  if  15-17  is  omitted*  for 
we  can  hardly  think  of  t^e  oooveiaation  being  oon tinned 
between  Rahab  at  the  window  and  the  spiea  on  the 
ground  outside  tho  walL 

1.  Sbltttm:  Nn.  25t.— 6.  Cf.  2  S.  UiS-to.— 
lOL  belcMiga  to  the  Deatenmomist.  Tho  paige  is 
an  interesting  example  of  how  the  BibUeal  witten 
ascribe  to  ancient  charaoteis  their  own  ideas.  Bahab 
is  made  a  pure  monotheist  at  a  time  when  we  know 
that  the  Hebrews  thenuwlvea  were  only  monolatrons. 
The  great  example  of  this  method  of  writing  history 
is  found  in  the  Books  of  Ouronudea,  where  ue  writer 
oazriee  baok  to  David's  time  1^  later  eoolariaBtioal 
usages;  but  DO  greater  anaohriHiisin  can  be  fonnd  than 
the  one  here,  where  a  Canaanitish  heaven  is  made  to 
utter  a  monothrinn  worthy  of  Axooa.  The  words  put 
into  Bahab's  mouth,  "  Yahweh  u  God  in  heaven  above 
and  on  the  earth  beneath*"  are  an  exact  tepetitifm  of 
IK  439.— 15.  Cf- 1  S.  I9I2,  Ac.  925*  2  Cor.  II33. 

m.  l-V.  1.  fb6  CnMbag  <d  JoMtan^Bera  we  begin 
to  meet  with  more  aokms  diffionltiea.  Hie  M  tfadl> 
tion  was  that  after  the  Israelites  had  orossed  tiw  Jordan, 
they  oommemorated  the  event  by  the  erection  of 
twelve  stones.  But  this  simple  narrative  existed  in 
two  reoensionB,  which  differed  as  to  the  destination  of 
these  memorial  stones.  According  to  one  aocotmt, 
they  were  to  be  plaoed  in  the  midst  of  the  river ; 
according  to  the  other,  they  were  to  be  set  up  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the  plaoe  where  the  army 
encamped  for  the  night  Deutoronotnic  additions  have 
been  made  to  these  narratives,  i.e.  additions  of  a 
rcligioos  colouring  as  in  7,  "  And  Yahw^  said  unto 
Joshua,  This  day  will  I  begin  to  macmifv  thee  in  the 


si^ht  of  ail  IsnkU  that  they  may  know  wat  as  I  was 
with  Moses  so  I  will  be  with  thee."  In  Mfite  of  this* 
d).  8  on  the  whole  [oeeaitB  u  int^uiUo  nanatlTe  if 
the  first  Olanse  of  4,  whioh  spe^  of  the  distanoeto  be 
maintained  between  ^  Ark  tatd  the  peo^Je*  is  made  a 
paientberis.  It  is  probably  an  insertKm  in  the  spirit 
of  the  priestly  writers,  emphasising  the  saored  character 
of  the  Ark  in  aooordance  with  Nu.  415S.  As  the  text 
stands,  we  most  take  5  as  ^ken  the  day  before  6* 
and  in  6  insert  some  snob  phrase  as  **iiod  on  the 
morrow."  We  most  also  delete  13.  whioh  has  no  aoor- 
nezion  with  what  {moedes  or  fdlowi.  With  titeso 
altomtions^  the  naxtativa  is  straightforwaid.  In  ^ 


howmr,  va  get  into  hopeless  oonfnsion.  In  x  the 
peoide  have  oom|detdy  passed  over  Jordan.  Then 
twelve  mm  are  oonunanded  to  go  back  and  fetoh 
twdve  stonee  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  But  in  4L 
the  twelve  men  are  ordered  to  pass  over  before  the 
Ark,  and  the  narrative  of  the  otosaing  ^Hbich  we  have 
already  had  at  the  end  of  oh.  8  is  repeated  down  to  19. 

BImom*  instead  of  the  two  tooonnta  oi  the  atonea 
iriiieh  we  en>eot  in  the  two  nanatiwee,  thesv  mn, 
praotioaUy,  threes  One  tells  ns  quite  plainly  that 
twelve  stones  were  tak«i  out  of  the  midst  of  the  ttvear* 
and  the  second  just  as  |>lainly  says  that  twelve  atones 
were  set  np  in  the  midst  of  the  imr ;  wliile  the 
account  we  ahoiUd  oaturally  expeot,  that  twelve  atooes 
weire  taken  aoroas  the  rim  fimn  one  ride  to  anotlMr, 
Mily  appears  if  we  take  the  last  haU  of  3  itself ; 
viz.  the  words,  "  And  carry  them  over  wiui  yon  and 
put  them  in  tlie  lodgiDg  plaoe  where  ye  shidl  lodge 
to-night."  These  word*,  taken  alone,  certainly  aeem 
to  speak  of  the  transference  of  stones  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  otiier.  E^irther*  the  foor  woatds 
previoas  to  those  jnst  qnoted  oan  be  trsndated  as 
follows :  "  Fnpaie  (hakuH.)  twrfve  atooes  (and  eaixy 
tibem  over,"  etc),  a  command  wliieh  fits  in  with  tiw 
rest  of  the  veisei  Bat  by  the  woids  in  the  first  part 
of  3*  which  Boeak  of  taking  stones  ovi  of  the  river,  the 
purport  of  this  ocmunand  is  entirely  altered.  It  is 
here  maintained  that  all  the  reforenoee  to  stonea  bebu; 
taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  an  insartione  which 
arose  from  a  misanderstanding  of  5.  But  it  wiD  be 
asked— Does  not  5  speak  of  taking  np  sbmea  from  ^ 
rtver  ?  At  first  si^t  it  does ;  bat  the  oonunand* 
"  Gross  over  before  tiie  aik  into  Jordan  and  take  every 
man  at  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,"  is  given  to  tM 
men  who  are  already  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where 
the  stones  are  in  readiness,  so  tiiat  the  taking  np  of 
the  stones  woukl  be  tiie  first  thing  to  be  ^ne.  Ba% 
as  the  wcsds  ** lift  up  the  stones"  oame  afber  the 
words  "  cross  over  befim  tin  aik*"  it  was  thoo^ 
that  the  action  corresponded  with  tiiis  (nder;  uat 
the  stones  were  lifted  np  after  tba  men  had  maaAed 
into  the  bed  of  the  river ;  henoe  arose  iho  enraeoos 
idea  that  stones  were  taken  np  oat  oi  the  bed  (tf  the 
liver*  after  the  twdve  men  had  maiohed  into  poaitioa 
belDte  the  Aik.  This  led  fiiat  to  the  insertion  of  As 
wMds*  "  out  oi  the  midst  of  Jordan  "  in  8*  and  attar- 
wards  to  another  insertion  at  the  beginning  of  3. 

When  the  text  has  been  deared  in  this  way,  oIl  4 
gives  a  second  aooount  of  the  oroesing,  with  the  usoal 
additaons  of  the  Deateronomist,  9  is  oat  of  place 
nnlesait  is  raplained,  as  tiieOndc  translation  doea,lv 
the  insertion  of  the  mad  **otiMr**  iMfiaoa-the  wora 
"  twdve  stonea,"  -^Vt^i-V 

(m.  8.  The  priests  the  Lovttes :  the  Levitioal 
pneete.  The  term  is  Deutenmomio.  In  Dt.  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi  not  the  deacendante  of  Aanm  raenty, 
exercise  priestly  fonotions.  Cf.  Dt.  I81. — Tne 
sanctity  of  the  Ark  was  such  that  the  people  most 
keep  flu  from  it,  last  Yahwdi  shoidd  "  Ixeek  forth 
upon  them.  "  Cf.  1  8.  63*  Oigf,  2  S.  66-8^A.  8.  P.] 
— 6.  SwwMy  yoUBMlWfc— War  was  a  aaered  act  amoBg 
the  Isnelites,{(w  whioh  th^  pr^iaied*  as  for  any  other 
saored  function,  by  oeremomal  purification  (p.  99  and  see 
W.  R.  Smith,  KS<,  p.  456).— [18*  A  remarkable  panlkl 
is  quoted  by  Clermont  Gaimean  (see  article  by  G.  M. 
Watson,  PaL  Sxpl.  Fund  Qmrttrly,  1696.  pp.  253  fl. 
See  ako  HDB,  ii  p.  865,  EBi  ooIsl  S399f.)  from  the 
AiabieohioniderNowairi.  &deaotibeshow,inDeeeat' 
ber  1287,  the  Jordan  was  dammed  tar  several  honn  in 
Uds  Mighbonrfaood  by  a  landslip.  Smaller  landsHpa, 
fai  fsot,  stm  ooDor  in  the  diBt^Bt.~^&.  &  f.}-SKL  rn» 
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words  "  out  of  Jordan  '*  should  be  "  from  Jordan." — 
ly.  8.  The  etatement  that  twelve  atones  were  to  be 
set  up  in  the  lodging  plaoe  is  doubtleea  aa  endeavour 
to  aooount  for  a  aaored  stone  oirole  whioh  existed  from 
pnfaistotio  times  at  GijgaL  I^rae  stones,  or  rather 
pillais  (H^  meazAoth-,  pp.  98f.},  &rmed  part  of  every 
noly  place  even  in  the  time  of  Hoeea.  They  were,  how- 
erer,  forbidden  in  Dt.  For  an  exodlent  phob^iaph  of 
noh  stones  at  Qezer,  see  Driver,  Schvxich  Lee.,  p.  63. 

V.  2-0.  Joshua  Orenmebas  the  Isni^tea^Heie  we 
have  an  interesting  but  quite  unhishwio^  aooount  of  the 
iusUtntion  of  ciroumoision.  Ciroumoinon  (pp.  83,  90f.) 
is  a  prdxistorio  rite  praotised  by  many  nations  in  anti- 
ant^  and  the  South  Sea  I&laoders,  Afrioao,  and 
iBStraUan  aooriginea  in  the  pteeent  day.  Here  we  have 
u  attempt  to  date  its  origin  in  Israel  from  the  entry 
into  Palestine,  while  in  Gen.  17*  (P)  its  origin  is  dated 
from  the  oommand  given  by  God  to  AbrAam.  The 
endoaYDnis  of  aabseqiient  scribes  to  bring  tiie  two 
acoounta  into  oonlOTmity  with  one  another  are  sem  in 
tha  inaertioa  of  3-&  The  oi^inil  nanBttve  k  imbably 
to  be  found  in  a  and  9.  JoshuftisoEdsiedto 
the  nation  1^  Tahweh,  who  eavs,  "  Thia  day  have  I 
idled  away  the  reproaoh  of  Egypt  from  off  you." 
Hie  only  meaning  to  be  attaohed  to  these  words  is 
that  the  I^yptiane  had  reproached  the  Israelites  with 
being  unoinnunoiaed,  just  as  the  IsraeUtee  timnaelvfla 
■nhnqoaitlyrepoaohedthePbUiBtines.  Latermiten 
imnmr,  espeoially  in  tiie  faoe  of  Gen.  17,  oonld  not 
admit  that  the  Israelites  were  unoiroomoiBed  in  E^QTpt ; 
3-4  was  aooorduigl^  added,  stating  that  the  laraehtee 
who  wen  ciroumcaBed  at  Gilgal  were  thoae  who  had 
ben  bom  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  some  unexplained 
naaon  had  never  nodeifeone  t^e  rite,  though  this,  of 
oomae,  Ie*Tei  the  wwda,  *'  Thia  day  have  I  rolled  away 
the  r^iroaoh  of  lEgypt  from  ofl  you,"  quite  irithoat 
™*"*"g  That  the  original  aooount  gave  o&enoe  to 
later  editors  is  also  seen  from  the  interesting  fsot  that 
the  stone  knives  here  mentioned  are  again  found  in 
LXX  2I42  and  2430,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
jnaerved  at  ISmnath-eerab.  These  paaaa^ee,  no  doubt, 
belong  to  the  old  tradition  that  oiroumciBion  was  insti- 
tuted by  Joshua  at  Gilgal.  bat  as  being  in  oonfliot 
with  the  priBB^y  aooomit  in  Gen.  17  wero  omitted 
tnm  the  Hebrew  text, 

[2L  kntvet  ot  flint:  this,  tike  the  parallel  ease  ol 
Zipporah's  circnmoiinon  of  hereon  with  a  flint  (Ex.  425), 
is  an  example  of  what  is  known  aa  "theoonservatismof 
the  reli^oua  inetinot."  The  rite  dated  back  beyond 
the  period  when  metal  knives  were  in  use,  A  Central 
Ausbaiian  tndttifm  (Spenoer  and  Gillen,  Ntitive  Tr^tea 
of  Central  Auttratia,  pp.  223f.,  8M-402)  oairiee  us 
back  beyond  even  Hton©  Jmivee  to  tin  use  of  the  fire- 
stick  for  oinmmoision,  but  stone  knives  are  said  to 
faave  been  introduced  because  so  many  of  the  boys 
died  onder  the  o^ration  (pp.  224,  401f.).  Any 
devialicHifrDm  traditMoal  routine  is  felt  to  be  daoseioas 
in  religioiu  oeremuuea,  ud  just  as  the  flre-stiw  was 
em^yed  after  flint  kniTOi  wrae  known,  so  tiie  latter 
tehc  01  the  Sttme  Age  continued  to  be  used  after  metal 
knives  had  bem  mtoodnced.   See  831*, — A.  S.  P.] 

V.  10-12,  which  records  the  eating  of  the  first  pass- 
over  in  the  Promised  Land,  belongs  to  the  Pnestly 
writer.  The  editor  took  care  to  put  the  account  of 
the  eiroumoision  before  that  of  the  Passover,  for, 
looording  to  Ex.  I248,  "  no  unoironmoised  person  shall 
eat  thereof" 

V.  18-Vl  27.  Tha  Cotton  of  Joieho,— The  narrative 
begins  at  S13 ;  61  is  an  inserticn  (observe  that  RV 
riwwe  it  in  bcaokets),  so  that  62  should  immediately 
folknr  ex»   The  wptein  ol  Yahwdi's  host  is  theiefora 


Tahwdt  Himself.  In  the  vast  of  tb»  ohaptw  we  have 
a  oomposite  narrative,  so  skaUoUy  oompiJed  tbat  at 
first  si^t  there  is  not  much  fault  to  find.  Closer 
inspeotKHi,  however,  shows  that  there  are  two  signals 
for  tlie  fall  of  the  walla — (a)  a  about  aft«r  a  blast  <n  the 
trumpets  (s).  and  {b)  a  shout  after  Jodina'a  oonmiuid 
(lol.  Further,  the  prieata  and  the  rearguard  also  are 
said  to  have  sounded  the  trumpets  dunng  the  oirouit 
of  the  walls :  this  is  probably  a  very  late  addition. 
Wellhaueen's  su^eetioQ,  which  has  been  generally 
aooeptod,  is  that  two  accounts  are  combined  ;  in  the 
first  the  Israelites  marched  round  the  w^k  onoe  a  day 
for  seven  days,  while  in  the  seoiHui  the  Israelites  went 
lonnd  the  ^nuls  seven  tinwa  in  one' day.  These  stories 
were  combined  by  an  editor  who  may  have  added  the 
statement  that  toe  trumpets  wen  sounded  dnxing  the 
circuit  of  the  walls.  Most  scholars  are  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  best  solution  as  yet  offered. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  tiie  fiiBt  and  mmplest 
narrative  is  based  on  a  etaU  earlier  and  simplor  account, 
td  which  tiaoes  nmahi  in  the  LXX.  Here  we  find 
that  the  oommand  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
oootains  no  referenos  at  all  to  manhing  round  the 
walls  of  tiie  city.  3I  runs  in  IiXX  aa  foluiws :  "  And 
do  thou  set  the  men  of  war  round  the  city,  and  it 
shall  be  when  ye  blow  with  the  trumpet,  let  all  the 
people  shout  tc^ether»  and  when  they  shout,  the  walls 
td  the  city  shaU  fall  down  of  themselves  and  tho 
peoi^  shall  hasten  to  enter  into  the  dty."  Here  the 
command  is,  Sturound  the  city,  give  a  signal  by  blowing 
a  trumpet,  raise  the  battle-cry  and  deliver  the  assault. 
That  the  walla  should  fall  oown  of  tiiemBelves,  is  a 
vivid  atatemwt  of  the  fact  that  the  army  would 
eoooonter  no  resistance.  The  Bahab  clui  in  the  city 
would  open  the  gates,  or  find  soma  other  means  oE 
letting  the  invadws  wiUiin  the  walls.  The  capture  of 
Bethel,  as  reoounted  in  Jg.  should  be  read  in 
oonnexion  with  this.  [The  recent  excavations  at 
jecioho  do  not  support  the  hiBtorioity  of  the  statement 
that  the  walk  collapsed.  HaDdoodk  says,  "  none  of 
the  fortification  wons  at  Jericho  shows  any  sisn  of 
having  been  dratroyed  to  the  extent  that  a  rea(&r  of 
Jothva  VI  would  natuzally  suppose"  {Arekmaloffjf 

(&s  Billy  Land,  p.  101)^A,  8^  P.] 

Tb»  orinnal  and  simw  narrative  tiiat  the  city  was 
sniToundra  and  taken  oy  assault,  aided  by  the  oo- 
operation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  was  graduallv 
enlarged.  The  additions  would  probably  b^^  with 
the  introdnctioo  of  the  Ark.  When  it  was  felt  that  the 
Ark  ought  to  have  some  place  of  honour  in  the  taking 
of  JuioDO,  as  it  had  in  tiw  orossing  of  the  Jordan,  the 
oommand  to  sunonnd  ^e  city  would  become  a  oom- 
mand to  march  round  the  city,  with  the  Ark  in  a 
positiiHl  of  honour.  Naturally  the  priests  would  have 
to  accompany  the  Ark.  Hence  a  simple  historical  fact 
has  been  anered  out  of  all  recognition.  (Cf.  the 
tranaformatioo  which  the  earlier  narrative  in  J^  S  baa 
suffered  in  Jg.  4  and  the  similar  alterations  m  Cb. ; 
especially  the  narrative  of  the  bringing  of  the  Aik  to 
Jerusalem  ;  c/.  2  3.  6  with  I  Ch.  13  and  16.) 

[17.  devoted :  i.e.  plaoed  under  the  ban  {herem),  de- 
vested to  utter  destruction.  To  save  anything  alive 
or  appropriate  anything  thus  devoted,  as  Aohan  did, 
was  counted  a  grievous  sin  (cf.  Dt.234*,  1  S.  16,  pp.  69, 
114).— A.  S.  P.] 

26b.  The  exact  meaning  of  these  words  is  difficult  to 
determine  (1  K.  I634*).  The  simpleet  solution  is  to 
belktve  that  the  build»  offwed  his  firstborn  as  a  founda- 
tion sacrifice  and  bis  youngest  son  as  a  final  sacrifice 
on  die  completion  of  the  rebuilding,  and  that  the  reli- 
gioos  feding  of  later  times  (cf.  MLie;)iniuloBmd  the 
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BWNrifiow  into  a  ponishment.  It  was  a  well-knovn 
oostom  in  primitiTe  times  for  the  foondation  of  a  house 
to  be  inaugurated  with  a  human  eaorifioe.  We  feel 
luotant  to  admit  that  this  custom  obtained  in  Israel, 
but  after  the  ezoavationa  at  Qezer  it  is  impossiUe  to 
deny  the  existence  of  human,  foundation  saoiifioea  aa 
latsas^Uw  latter  half  of  the  JeviBhrnonarol^''  (pp.  83, 
99,  Ex.  133*).  See  Driver.  Sehw^  Leehtna,  pp.  60- 
72,  where  a  photograph  is  given,  and  objeotjons  to  the 
tiieory  that  a  foundation  sacrifice  is  here  teferred  to 
are  stated.  The  actual  rebuilding  of  the  Guiaanitish 
city  of  Jerioho  appears  not  to  have  been  attempted, 
Arohseolo^^oal  evideuoe  seems  to  show  that  another  oity 
'wai  btdlt  not  bt  from  the  old  site  (aee  Driver,  p.  98). 

TIL  Aeban'i  Trespass,  IsiaeTi  DefiMU,  aelian's 
Panlsfainait — 1.  The  name  should  probably  be  Aohar. 
The  narrative  preeents  no  difficulties  till  tfao  end  of  the 
chapter,  where  Aoban's  punishmeatiB  recorded. — 2.  Al : 

Sol>ably2mileBSE.of  Bethel  (p.31),— 9.  And  what  wilt 
Ott  do  tot  (or  on  aooount  of)  Oiy  simU  mm*  ?  Tb» 
mwTiinp  is  that  if  Israel  is  deatroyea  tiiere  will  be  none 
to  wDiaiiip  Yi&weh;  an  intraeetinff  exam^de  of  the 
ancoent  bwief  in  the  oloae  oonnexionMtwfien  the  deity 
and  his  wonhippen. — [19.  Give  • . .  Lord :  t.e.,  tell  the 
troth,  cf.  Jn.  624— A.  S.  P.]^— 24.  The  text  has  under- 
gone considerable  idteratdon.  Originally,  as  the  Heb. 
shows,  the  clause  ran,  "  And  Joshua  took  Aohan  the 
■on  of  Zereoh  and  all  Israel  with  him  and  brought  him 
to  the  vfdley  of  Aohor."  The  insertion  was  probably 
made  under  the  influence  of  Dt.  ISi^f.  It  has  been 
BUijgieBted  that  Aohan  alone  was  put  to  death,  but  oon- 
sittoing  the  views  of  andmt  tiuwo,  it  is  raobable  that 
the  original  narrator  oonaidered  "him^*  to  include 
Aofaan'a  household. 

VUL  1-29.  Oaptnrs  (tf  AL— Here  we  have  the  seoond 
and  the  sucoessnil  attempt  to  take  Ai  That  two 
aooonnts  have  been  oomtHind  is  obvioas.  In  3  Jodina 
sends  30,000  men  as  an  ambuscade  against  the  city ; 
in  12,  he  sends  6000  max.  No  doubt  w,000  is  an  error 
for  3000.  The  writer  of  30,  who  tells  us  that  the  whole 
population  of  Ai  was  12,000,  is  also  the  writer  of  3.  We 
may  take  it  that  ho  was  far  more  likely  to  write  3000 
than  30,000.  In  17  the  words  "  and  Bethel "  an  an 
uninteUkent  insratioii  of  a  late  editor.  They  are  not 
in  the  EXX,  and  if  the  ambush  was  between  Bethel 
and  Ai,  it  h  dlfBoolt  to  see  how  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethel  ooald  oome  out  to  pursue  after  the  main  army 
of  Joshua. 

18  roquiree  a  slight  emendation  to  give  sense.  We 
must  read*  They  ^aoed  the  people,  the  whole  oamp, 
i.e.  the  main  arm^ ,  north  of  tne  dty,  and  the  ambush 
in  the  met.  This  gives  as  the  seoond  aoooimt.  In 
the  first,  Joshua  marchee  from  the  B,  into  the  valley 
towards  Ai  and  sends  an  ambush  from  thenoe  to  tlw 
o^er,  i.e.  the  W.  side  of  the  city.  In  the  seoond  he 
draws  up  his  army  on  the  N.  of  Ai  and  sends  his 
ambush  as  in  the  mat  case  to  lu  "  behind,"  i.e.  to  the 
W.  of  AL — 11-18  is  more  detailed  in  giving  the  positaon 
of  Joshua  himself,  and  may  be  an  insertion  with  that 
md  in  view,  or  it  may  be  from  an  indepoudent  account. 
— ^14.  **  At  the  time  (mg.  to  the  plaoe)  ajipointed, 
before  the  Arabah  "  is  a  aiffioult  phiase.  As  it  stands 
it  is  unintelligible.  If  we  emend  to  the  »lope  {morad 
for  mo'cd)  btnore  the  Arabah,"  then  we  get  a  possible 
meaning.  In  75  we  read  that  the  men  of  Ai  in  the 
first  battle  smote  the  Israelitee  on  the  "  morad,"  the 
slope  or  descent,  as  th^  were  fleeing  to  their  oamp. 
The  idea  may  be  that  on  the  seoond  oooauon  Joshua 
did  not  approach  so  near  to  the  dty  aa  on  the  first, 
but  remained  near  the  slofong  ground  where  the 
Isiaelitw  had  hem  overtaken  and  slain  before^  But 


in  any  case  it  is  an  insertion  in  the  original  text. — 
[18.  It  is  questionable  if  this  is  a  signal ;  it  looks  like  a 

Siece  of  sympathetic  magic.  The  pointing  of  the 
eadly  weapon  at  the  city  is  a  symbol,  but  not  an  emp^ 
B]nnbol.  It  helps  to  aooieve  what  it  repreeents.  Wo 
may  compare  the  ebb  uid  flow  viotoiv  as  the  hands 
of  Moeee  sank  or  rose,  his  hand  held  the  wonder- 
working rod,  as  the  hand  of  Joshua  held  the  javdin, 
(Ex.  179-13).  And  as  Hoeee'  hands  were  upheld 
till  viotOTT  was  won,  so  Joshua  did  not  withdraw  tho 
javelin  tiU  the  ban  was  executed  (26). — A.  S.  P.] — 
29.  We  should  read  with  LXX  "  oast  it  into  a  pit." 

VnL  80-86.  Attar  Ereoted  00  Ebal,  the  Uwluolbed 
and  Read« — ^Thia  comee  in  a  strange  place.  The  middle 
of  Omuhwi  has  not  yet  been  conquered,  so  that  snob  a 
proceeding  was  impossible  if  our  narrative  is  complete. 
On  this  aooount  most  scholars  take  it  that  30-3^  is 
the  end  of  an  aooount  which  narrated  the  conquest  of 
the  middle  of  the  country,  axtd  that  for  some  reason 
or  othw  the  editor  omitted  it.  The  passage  is  Deutero- 
nomic,  and  the  ol^eotion  that  it  vxaates  tiw  law  of  tins 
anrie  sanctuary  wts  00  a  mlseoneeption.  Aooording 
to  the  Denteronomio  view,  the  single  sanotnaiy  waa  to 
be  e^  up  when  "  Yahweh  hath  given  you  rest  from 
your  OTemies  round  about."  This  refers  to  the  reign 
of  Solomon:  until  then  a  multiplicity  of  altars  was 
regarded  as  legitimate,  aa  n  seen  from  the  fact  that 
Samuel  is  not  oonaidered  to  have  done  wrong  by 
saorifioing  at  various  jrfaoes,  while  the  IdnEs  and  peoiue 
who  did  so  after  the  erection  of  Solomon  B  Temple  ars 
spoken  of  with  disapproval 

[80.  Rbal:  pp.  30f.— 31.  an  ^tar  .  ,  .  Imi:  see 
Ex.  2O25,  Dt  275L  It  is  another  examjde  of  the 
oonaervatism  of  the  religious  instinct  (see  StL*). 
Iron  came  into  use  for  implements  last  of  the  metals, 
uid  there  was  a  dread  for  long  after  of  using  it  in 
rebgioiis  rites.  Religion  remains  in  the  Bronze  Age 
after  ordinary  life  has  paased  into  the  Iron  Age.  Iron 
may,  however,  be  used  as  a  protective  affsinst  spirita 
or  fairies  (thus  the  horse-shoe  brin«  luck),  since  they 
have  an  aversion  to  the  new-bn^ra  metal  (see  HDfs 
iv.  833;  Frazer,  The  Magic  Art,  pp.  226-286).— 
A.  8.  PJ^-38.  Gerlilm:  p.  30. 

OL  Tiie  SUatagoa  ^  m  QtbeonHaL—This  aooomit, 
though  composite,  is  atnightforwaid  enoogh  if  17-21 
be  omitted.  These  vHses  give  an  aooount  1^  the 
priestly  writer  in  whidi  the  "  princes  of  the  oongn^a- 
tion  "  take  tho  leading  part,  taid  make  a  treaty  which  ' 
immediatelv  afterwa^  is  made  again  by  Joehoa^ 
32  is  plainly  the  continuation  of  16.  That  a  teeaty 
was  nutde  with  the  C^beonitea  at  aa  wciy  date  is  a 
histcnioal  fat^  but  that  Izeaty  was  very  far  tarn 
making  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  far 
die  Traipb  (33,27),  which,  of  course,  did  not  yet  existk 
We  read  in  2  S.  21  that  a  three  years'  famine  which 
ooourred  was  considered  to  be  a  punishment  on  Israel 
for  u  attemjpt  made  by  Sanl  to  extirpate  tho  Gibeonites 
in  ndte  of  the  ezistenoe  oi  aa  aSianoe.  This  looks  as 
if  the  Gibeonites  were  independent  allies.  If  ao.  thoy 
were  not  reduced  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  when 
with  the  rrat  of  the  Canaanitee  they  were  made  to 
furnish  labourers  for  Solomon's  buuding  operatiras 
(see  1  K.  Sziff.)  including,  of  course,  the  Temple — the 
house  of  Yahweh.  The  words  "  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  "  in  Dt.  29io  show  that  the  phrase 
sunpl^  means  menial  laboaxers,  and  it  is  with  tiiis 
meanmg  that  the  words  were  nsed  in  the  earlier 
narrative.  The  Priest^  writer  is  rospmiriUe  for  tam- 
ing it  into  the  definite  meaning  of  Temple  servants. 

X.  1-27.  Defeat  and  Death  of  the  Vfn  Kings.— Beie 
we  have  the  aooount  of  the/famouLbattfe  of  Betli- 
Digitized  by  VjXIKjylt; 
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bavDn.  Jin  May  band  ttwnwelTet  togetiier  againat 
Gibeon ;  tiw  Gibeonitea  send  lor  belp  to  Jotbna,  wbo 
oaiaea  apcHi  the  enemy  aoddeoly  and  oompletely  loata 
(bam.  It  is  hardlr  neooMary  to  aay  tliat  the  adjnratioD 
to  the  mm  to  stand  still  ia  tnirely  poetical,  and  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  wozda  oT Deborah's  ^oag,"  The  atan 
in  thear  oootees  fought  against  Sisero."  The  oomiMler 
ol  this  book,  hoverer,  took  it  oa  an  aotoal  ptayer  that 
na  really  giaated,  aa  is  seen  from  the  words,  "  So 
the  son  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  beaTflo."  Mr. 
Stanley  Cook  would  omit  the  third  line  and  make  the 
foorth  line  part  of  the  appeal,  wMoh  vonld  then  ran, 
"  Sim,  stitna  thon  stall  at  Oibeon,  and  thou,  moon,  on 
the  valley  of  Aiiolon,  till  Yahwefa  (not  the  people)  hath 
avenged  himself  on  his  enemiea."  He  also  gives  the  in- 
teresting infonnataon  that  "  Syrian  peasants  atiU  cry  in 
soBg  to  tiie  ion  to  haatan  his  eoinff  down  that  they  may 
nt^*  (EK.  artiole  "  Jaahar).''  For  the  book  of  Jaahar, 
see  p.  46. 

Ifi.  VaHar  of  ADakn:  p.  31^16  most  be  omitted; 
it  is  not  in  the  LXX  and  is  lospioioua  for  other 
POiaL'Uii- 

Z.  2B-40L  OontMit  vi  S.  OHian.— ThiaaeotaMi  is  late 
ud  is  from  the  haiid  of  the  DeatMonoraist.  WeU-known 
pasBBgwa  in  thia  and  other  booka  show  it  to  be  quit* 
onhistorioal  In  33thekingof  Geier  {Jg  l39*,l  K.9i6*,) 
is  said  to  have  been  shun  wiUi  all  m  lE^^*^  thotu  k 
from  16io  wq  know  that  Qeier  maintained  its  intfo- 
pendenoe,  and  from  Kings  it  appean  that  it  did  so  tall 
the  time  of  Solomon.  In  36-39  Hebron  and  Debir  are 
tateo.  and  all  the  iidiabitanta  destroyed,  though  later 
on,  in  wa  read  that  Oaleb  goes  np  against  these 
towns  and  takes  poasearion  of  flHm.  AooonUns  to 
the  tradition  hi  Jg.  1  tUs  happened  alter  the  death  ol 
Joehoa. 

XL  IMMt  id  JaUn  and  hb  CoaMon^abin,  kbg 
trf  Eaior,  gathers  a  vast  aimy  of  Canaanit«s  at  the 
Waters  of  Herom  (looahty  onoertain,  p.  32).  The 
eoalitaon  was  utteriy  defeated,  the  king  was  slain,  and 
Ui  etfey  bunt.  In  Jg.  4,  a  king  of  the  same  name 
and  tlw  same  dty  appears,  who  "  for  twen^  years 
mightily  oppreseed  the  ohildten  of  Israel"  Joehna's 
victory  here  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  account 
given  of  Jabin  in  Jg.  4.  The  original  story  of  Barak's 
campaign  (Jg.  0)  has  no  referenoe  to  Jabm,  but  only 
to  »Ben.  Tlho  prose  naiiative  (Jg.  4)  oombinea  tiie 
war  againat  Siieim  with  that  aoalnat  Jabm,  and  makas 
the  fonnar  tho  general  of  tbs  latter.  It  is  notioeaMe 
tiiat  the  tenna  of  the  short  narrative  in  which  the 
battle  is  here  deaoribed  an  very  vasoe  and  gmeral, 
and  8»  with  its  statement  that  tbe  braelites  nusaed 
their  enemiea  as  far  aa  Zidon  in  the  N.  and  Micpah 
in  the  E.  ia  aimi^y  the  result  of  tbe  writer's  ignorance  of 
the  distanoea  of  these  places  from  tbe  battle-field. 
That  there  may  have  beoi  some  severe  conflict  hi  the 
H.  is  anite  poMble,  but  that  snoh  a  sweeping  victory 
took  piaoe,  which  luul  so  Uttle  effect  that  it  had  to  be 
repeatedaome  time  afterwardi,  is  againstallpiobabiliw. 
1-9  is,  in  the  main,  from  JB»  xo-33  from  toe 
Dratenmomist. 

18.  dOm  that  itooA  1900  ttsir  BMundft:  this  may 
be  illustrated  a  quotation  from  Driver's  Sekwem 
Liehat*  (p^  87l  He  says,  "  At  Gecer  we  have  first 
the  rough  earra  rampart,  with  stone  facings,  <tf  the 
aboxi^poal  Neohtbic  po|m]ation,  followed  by  the  more 
maasiva  stoie  walls  built  by  snbseqaeot  occnpierB." 
The  "  roDgk  earth  rampart "  would  ocmatitnte  the 
"  Tell "  or  motmd.  and  woold  donbtlen  be  known  to 
the  writer. 

Zn.  IM  of  tbtOoavHndKiDll^The  whole  of  this 
ehapter,  which  is  a  dstailsd  e:qpansian  ol         **  So 


Joshua  took  all  that  land,"  ia  a  late  ownposttion  of 
tiie  DeatcTMiomio  aohot^ ;  of  which  it  can  cnily  be  aald 
that  tbe  first  six  versee  axe  probably  lees  removed  from 
hutorioal  ventre  than  the  last  eighteen.  The  statement 
(6)  that  Moses  had  raven  tbe  half  tribe  of  Haoaaaeh  land 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  is  unhiBtorioal  (oh.  17*).  10 
{ef.  Jg.  I7)  mmtiona  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  ef.  IS63 
and  Jg.  lai. 

xnt  Parts  of  the  Uod  as  yet  Uneonqoered.  In- 
birltaim  of  the  Two  and  a  Hall  Tribes  on  tiis  ol 

Jtffdan.^ — In  t  we  meet  with  a  statement  which  oanses 
surprise.  The  whole  land  has  been  subdued  (II33-I2), 
yet  now  we  read  that  wen  in  Joshua's  old  age  there 
remained  *'  veiy  much  land  to  be  poeseesed.  This 
fdainly  oomes  nom  an  older  souroe  than  ob.  12,  and 
IS  veiy  much  nearer  the  true  state  of  things.  The 
later  writer,  howev©r,  in  order  to  bring  the  statement 
faito  harmony  with  what  he  baa  wrmen  in  12,  pn>- 
oeeds  to  ex^ain  the  phrase  "  very  much  land  by 
referring  it  to  distant  places  in  the  W.  and  N. 
some  of  which  oertainly  never  came  into  the  possession 
of  Israel  at  aU.  And  these  places  were  to  be  divided 
anumgst  the  tribea  uid  oonstituto  their  inheritance  I 
Far  29-31,  iriiioh  is  nnhistorioal,  see  end  of  oh.  17.* 

XIV.-m.  Tbs  DhUoB  of  tks  Laod  ob  lbs  W.  oC 
Joidan. 

14i-3  is  P's  introdnction  to  the  diviKoa  of  the 
land  by  lot,  but  instead  of  going  on  at  once  with  bis 
account  of  the  inheritance  of  Judah  the  editor  inserto 
{6-15)  a  Denteronomio  account  of  Caleb's  claim  to 
Hebtcm  in  aooradanoe  with  the  pomise  givtti  him  by 
Hoses  in  Nu.  After  this  we  get  m  15i-i2,  P's  account 
of  the  boundaries  of  Judah.  But  before  giving  the 
names  of  tiw  various  cities  of  Judah,  tiie  editor  inserted 
another  account  (13-19)  of  Caleb's  conc|nesta  from  a 
souroe  older  than  the  Xteateronomio  section  just  men- 
tioned in  146-15.  Then  in  20-63  we  get  the  names  of 
the  cities  of  Judah.  In  63  we  have  on  old  fragment  of 
genuine  historical  interest  stating  that  the  Jebusttes 
m^infjiitM^i  their  noond  in  Jerosalem,  a  dQ]£oate  of 
which  is  found  in  Jg.  lai  witii  the  enmeoos  slteiatiim 
of  Benjamin  for  Judah. 

XIV.  1-6  reads  rather  oonfusedly.  Tbe  statement 
is  made  that  tho  following  is  the  inheritaaoe  of  Israel — 
a  late  writer,  wishing  to  be  more  exact,  says  the  9^ 
tribes,  and  then  piooMds  to  point  out  how  the  number 
^  was  obtainsd. 

XVIL  This  section  deals  with  the  faiheritaoDe  of 
the  J<mph  tribes,  Bfduaim  and  Manaaseh.  It  is 
oompcatte,  bat  tlie  diffmnt  parte  are  easily  sepa~ 
rated.  The  old  narrative  spsaka  of  tiie  tribe  of 
Joseph,  the  new,  i.e.  P,  of  jBpbraim  and  Hanasseh. 
The  seotion  begins  with  three  verses  (IQ1-3)  from 
the  older  souroe  which  give  tiw  dividing  line  of  the 
lot  of  Joseph,  i.e.  the  boondary  between  the  N. 
and  8. ;  tbe  line  goes  from  Jordan  near  Jericho,  leaving 
Jericho  on  the  S.,  and  is  drawn  by  Bethel,  Beth-boron, 
and  Gexer.  One  would  naturally  expeot  that  this  line 
would  be  tbe  same  as  the  southern  border  <^  Ephraim 
which  P  gives  in  the  following  verses  (4-9).  But  for 
some  reason,  wUoh  we  can  only  oon  jectore,  the  bordsn 
of  Ephraim  are  oonfoeed  and  nnintellisiUft  It  has 
bem  sn«ested  that  aa  P  was  writt«n  aiter  the  Exile 
a  scnbe  in  Judah,  his  knowledge  of  the  northom 
part  of  Pakstane  would  be  very  imperfect,  hence  the 
nnsatisfaotory  nature  of  the  account.  10,  which  states 
that  tbe  inhabitante  of  Gezer  maintained  their  ground, 
is  another  fragment  of  tiw  same  kind,  oa  1563,  wkI 
like  it,  has  a  duplicate  in  Jg.  1,  viz.  in  39. 

17i-jo^  from  a  Ptieatlr  writer,  describes  the  in- 
hentanoo  of  Msnsiwnh.   In  7-10  th?  boundaries  are 
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siTOi,  but  as  in  the  oaae  of  Ephraim,  no  dafintte 
boundai;  line  can  be  drawn  from  the  names  piven  in 
the  text.  The  only  point  of  iatereet  is  tbe  aasignmeat 
of  Inheritanoe  to  tbe  daughters  of  Zelophebad  in  aooord' 
anoe  with  Nu.  27i£f.  There  Moses  oidains  that  tha 
-daoghteis  of  a  man  who  has  no  sons  shall  take  their 
father's  inheritanoe.  This  is  in  oppodtioQ  to  aaoient 
law,  which  recognised  the  sons  tmly  as  heira.  Later 
feeling  was  s^ost  this,  and  the  writer  of  Mu.  27i£E. 
gav»  effect  to  it  by  tiie  ioiaginuy  instraoe  of  Zelophduul 
and  his  daughters.  For  a  discmssion  of  this  nnd  of 
"  legal  fiotion,"  see  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJO*,  ^  386.  The 
remainder  of  the  ohapter  (11-18)  oonsists  of  two 
paBsages  from  an  older  source,  tbe  nrst  of  which  states 
that  Manasseb  oould  not  drive  out  tbe  Canaanites  from 
Bethahean  and  some  otiter  oitiea.  This  reeembke  lfi63. 
and  should  be  oompaxed  witii  Jg.  I37.  Tbe  seoond 
passage  (14-18)  (pves  the  demand  of  "  Joa»ph  "  lev  an 
extension  of  territory.  The  request  is  granted,  but  in 
somewhat  obscure  terms.  The  statement  ascribed  to 
the  Joseph  tribe,  "  Thou  hast  given  me  but  one  lot," 
shows  tlu»t  the  oldest  tradition  knew  nothing  of  anv 
territory  E,  of  the  Jordan  being  assigned  to  Manaaaelt 
by  Moses,  and  tiiis  view  is  supported  by  the  bot  that 
in  the  song  of  Deborah,  Maohir,  whioh  Is  only  another 
name  for  Manasaeh,  is  regarded  as  a  W.  Jordan  tribe. 
It  has  therefore  been  argued  with  great  probalnlity 
that  tbe  settlements  of  tbe  Manaasite  elans  R  of  tbie 
Jordan  were  Bubsequent  to  the  settlemeaits  on  tiie  W. 
But  the  passage  in  me  text  does  not  pat  this  definitely ; 
aooordii^ly  Budde  emmds  Joshua's  answer  as  follows  : 
"But  t£e  hill  oountnr  of  Qilead  abail  be  tbino^" 
Whether  Ha»  eaneodatum  la  aoeepted  or  not^  a  luge 
number  of  soholats  are  agreed  that  the  first  settlemecta 
of  Mmaaseh  were  in  W.  Fblestine  and  that  those  in 
the  E.  were  acquired  latw ;  the  {oeaMit  passage,  with 
its  distinct  statement  about  the  "  one  lot,"  certainly 
supports  that  view. 

Tne  first  venw  of  oh.  18  b^ongs  to  P,  and  its  original 
pootioii  was  belora  14i.  It  was  iilaMd  here  by  the 
editor  before  what  is  probably  a  Deuteronomio  passage 
(3-10)  with  which  it  does  not  oonneot  very  waU.  So 
far,  only  Jodah  and  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseb) 
have  had  their  inheritanoe  assigned  to  them  by  lot^ 
The  old  tradition  was  that  Judah  and  Joseph  were  the 
first  to  obtain  their  territory  by  oonqnest ;  tbe  wa^ 
in  whiob  P  oonfonned  to  this  was  by  saying  that  their 
inheritutce  was  assigned  to  them  first  by  lot  when  tiie 
whole  of  the  W.  Jordan  territory  was  divided.  The 
writer  of  a-io  (D  T)  apparently  follows  the  older 
narrative,  that  Judah  and  Joseph  obtained  their  lands 
by  conquest,  bat  thinks  that  tbe  remaining  seven  tribes 
obtained  theirs  by  lot.  This  tbe  editor  retained.  But 
the  passage  has  suffered  from  subsec[uent  revision,  for 
the  LXX  shows  that  it  did  not  originally  contain  tbe 
refsmnoes  to  Shiloh  in  8-10.  These  rsiCanooes  were 
inswted  to  make  the  passage  agree  with  1.  Affcra  this 
paaaage,  P  is  resumed  and  the  lots  of  tiie  seven  tribes 

S'ven  in  the  remainder  of  IS  and  in  19.  In  19^7,  we 
bve  a  fragment  of  tbe  older  history,  or  rather  the 
fragment  of  a  fragment.  The  meaningless  words 
"  went  out  beyond  them  "  should  be  "  were  too  narrow 
for  thwu"  This  restores  sense  to  the  passage  as  it 
stands.  Bat  the  original  passage,  as  ve  see  it  from 
tlte  LXX,  oorresponded  to  Jg.  I34,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Amorites  eneotually  prevented  the 
Daiutefl  from  settling  in  tbe  SW.  of  I^estine.  The 
last  editor  of  Joshua  desired  that  this  should  not 
remain  on  record,  and  aooordingly  cut  down  the 
oifeinal  passt^  to  its  preseot  form. 
XJX.  6.  Shamben  is  interesting  as  tho  titj  to  whSoh 


Gm  Hyksos  (pp.  52. 64)  or  Semitio  Shsplieid  Waam  M 
when  they  were  driven  out  of  i^ypt^  and  where  they 
are  said  to  have  been  besieged  tor  ax  yean  (DriTor, 
Exodus,  p.  Xliii). 

XX.  Tm  Catles  €t  Rfltoge.— "Bie  (nties  of  jtiam  (p.  1 13) 
were  not  appointed  till  after  tbe  Deutecononuo  reform 
under  Josiah  in  621.  Li  eariy  ti  mes  the  asylani  or  refoge 
for  tbe  mans  layer  was  the  altar  at  the  kmal  aanotuary. 
This  is  seen  from  the  Book  of  the  Ooveoaot(Eix.  2I14): 
**  If  a  mam  ooma  pEenunj^noasly  upon  haa  nei|^ibotiT 
to  slay  him  with  guile,  ^on  shut  talra  him  faran  117 
altar  that  he  may  di&'*  See  also  I  K.  l5o»  whera 
Adonijah,  in  fear  of  bis  life,  fiees  to  tbe  altar  for  mtoby. 
When  the  law  of  single  sanctuary  was  promtdgatra 
in  Dt.,  other  provision  bad  to  be  made  tor  amxaa ; 
henoe  the  institution  of  the  oitiea  Of  refuge^  As  Dt. 
■ays  tiiat  Hoses  oonunandBd  tha  Institiitiim  oi  tiwaa 
oitaes,  a  latM  writw,  ignonuit  oi  the  exaot  staDdpomt 
of  the  Deuteronomio  school,  naturally  ooncladed  that 
Joshua  carried  out  that  command ;  he  aooordingly 
stated  that  what  he  thought  most  or  ought  to  have 
oocurred,  did,  as  a  fact,  actually  occur.  The  stand- 
point of  DL  was  that  the  oitiea  of  refuge  were  to  be 
appointed  after  tho  Temple  of  Solomon  uid  boon  boilt 
and  the  law  of  tbe  single  sanotaaiy  had  tbna  become 
possible.  This  bung  ao,  thrae  was  no  need  tox  Jodma 
to  appoint  theoa  cnUes.  See  farther  No.  86",  Dt. 
191-13*. 

XXI.  1-42.  The  Leritlcal  (Sties. — Tbe  oitiea  pro- 
mised by  Ifoses  to  tbe  Levites  are  here  assigned  to 
them.  The  sons  of  Aaron  have  13  in  Jumih,  tbe 
Levitee  10  in  Bphiaim  and  Manasaeh,  18  hi  Qalileek 
and  12  in  the  EL  Joidan  teraton.  Both  pnmiflea  ai^ 
peiftmnMioe  are  unbiRtorioal.  The  oimne  faot  that 
tbe  descendants  of  Aaron  could  at  thk  tame  have 
numbered  only  a  few  families  shows  the  aasignmeat  of 
13  cities  to  them  to  be  purely  inuginaiy.  Ew  iho  trae 
history  of  the  priestiiood,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  Introduotion  to  the  Fentateuoh. 

11  is  an  intereotang  {daoe  of  "  hannonirtijL"  The 
oonqoeet  Mid  possession  of  the  elty  ot  Heonxi 
Caleb  was  so  pcrominent  in  the  old  tradition  that  the 
assignment  of  it  to  tbe  Priests  had  to  be  explained. 
The  fiekls  and  viltages  ue  therefore  said  to  have  beaa 
assigned  to  CUeb^  irtiile  the  oi^  and  the  oabnzfaa  go 
to  the  Prieeta 

XXL  4a-XXIL  a.  Tahweh's  Promlie  of  Oonqoesl 
Oom^etely  FnlflUed,  bo  ttutt  Oie  S.  Jordan  Tribes  an 
Set  Flee  to  Hetnni  Hone.— We  have  h^  tiie  introduo- 
tion to  the  last  aeotion  erf  our  book.  The  land  has  now. 
aooording  to  the  Denteronomist,  been  conquered  and 
divided  amongst  the  9^  tribes ;  oonsequently  the  31 
tribes,  having  fulfilled  their  doi^,  are  AiamaiiMti 
thanks  to  their  own  pooaeasionB  on  the  other  nde  ot 
tho  Jordan, 

XXn.  9-8H.  The  Altar  ol  AmM  W  tte  B. 

ioidan  Trllm.— This  natntive  is  otoarly  not  hMrtortel, 

end  the  question  arises,  Why  should  it  nave  beea  ctaxt- 
posed  T  The  anaweria  that  it  is  aMidrash  (pi  S14»  3  Ch. 
1323*)  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  Nu.  lo32,the  maa 

S.t^iering  sticks  00  tbe  Sabbath,  and  Slaj,  the  law  forthe 
vision  of  the  spoil  In  this  connexion  m  may  qoota 
tha  adminble  words  of  Mr.  Ball :  "  We  have  to  boei 
in  miod  a  foot  familiar  enoDgh  to  atodeota  of  Thlmodie 
and  BGdrashio  literatore,  »e  inveterate  teadeooy  to 
oonvey  tbeix  doctrine  not  in  the  fonn  of  abstoaot 
discourse,  but  in  a  mode  appeding  direct^  to  the 
imsginatiorL  .  .  .  Tbe  Rabbi  embodies  his  lesson  in  a 
story,  whether  parable,  or  aUegoty,  or  seeming  his- 
torioal  namtive ;  and  the  laat  t&bog  he  or  lus  dissiples 
wonU  thmk  of  is  to  ad:  whethe«;the  seleoted  peieons. 
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naSst  and  aimiiDBtaiiaes  whidi  w  vividfy  Bua^oat  the 
doctrine  are  in  themselves  real  or  fiotitioiig.  The 
dootrine  is  eveiything  ;  the  mode  <d  pfeaeutation  has 
DO  independent  value."  {Speakei'*  Oomm,  on  (k« 
AiKCTypha,  voL  ii.  pw  307.) 

Ihero  is  onlj  one  l^tiiaate  altar,  aooording  to  the 
Deutflnmomist*  but  this  tegulataon  was  supposed  to 
oome  into  forae  mlT  after  the  btiilding  of  the 
'StmfSe  by  SolomoD.  This  view  ia  not  aooepted  by  tiie 
Ftiestly  vriters :  according  to  them,  the  command  to 
wdfioe  at  the  ccDtial  sanctuary  was  valid  from  the 
very  begimiing.  It  was  to  emphasize  this  that  the 
eboy  was  mitten.  Not  even  for  tribee  so  far  away 
fmm  Jerusalem  as  Reuben  and  Gad,  vaa  another  altar 
to  be  allowed.  The  story  has  been  akilfaUy  composed, 
and  the  time  akiUoUy  choaen  for  the  purpose.  The 
doctrine  M  the  single  sanctuary  is  emphasixed  in  an 
nnidatakaUe  maimer,  and  yet  no  blame  attaches  to 
tluse  who  erected  the  seoond  altM.  It  has,  however, 
been  snggested  that  the  narrative  may  have  reference 
to  some  ancient  altar  whoatf  existenoe  bad  to  be 
ejEfdained  and  made  consistent  with  the  law  of  the 
aittle  aanctuaty.  la  support  of  this  it  should  be 
BDoeed  tint  Jouraa  does  not  s^peMr  in  the  narrative, 
cc  Heaiar  eother,  to  that  it  oimld  not  have  originally 
beeo  written  fai  oonnezion  with  the  return  of  the 
^  tsribeo.  This  is  oonflrraod  by  the  fact  that  the  wends 
"  the  half  tribe  of  Hanasaeh  "  are  a  later  insertion 
vbere  they  ocoor ;  in  25,  32.  and  34,  they  do  not 
sppeaz ;  tbe  nanative  (mgiiuUly  oooonwA  the  tribee 
cl  Henbea  and  Gad  onW. 

[8Bl  The  E.  aide  of  Jordan  mkht  Boem  a  diffemit 
Imd  bom  W>  Kileetine,  and  ther^ore  cot  off  from  the 
miitityiug  influence  of  tJie  Tabernacle.  If  that  was 
really  the  ease,  the  law  of  the  single  sanctuary  must 
nanam  inviolate,  and  E.  Jordan  be  regarded  as  uncleui. 
Binoe  the  2^  ttibee  could  not  remain  in  an  unclean 
hod  would  have  to  eross  the  Jordan  and  settle 
in  ae  Weat.— A.  S.  P.] 

XX Ul.  Addn»brJ«hlUU— We  have  in  this  chapter 
a  Denteronomio  homily  or  exhortation  such  as  we  find 
in  I>t.  2&  In  both  jfuaoee  the  writer  points  oat  the 
evil  oonsequenoo  of  disobedience  to,  and  the  beneficial 
reaalt«  of  oompHanoe  with,  the  command mwits  of 
Yahwi^  These  discoorsee  are  an  amplification  of 
'  the  wen-known  words  of  Isaiah,  "  If  ye  be  willing  and 
obe&nt*  ye  ihall  eat  tiie  good  of  the  land,  but  if  ye 
iiifiMii  wd  Tehel  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword, 
for  fte  month  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it"  If  this 
chapter  is  oompared  with  the  next,  the  reader  will  see 
at  onoe  the  diflerence  between  the  exhortations  of  the 
JotUsionomifl  school  and  those  of  the  eariier  "  pro- 
fAatio "  wiitora.  The  Denteronomist  geneialisee,  the 
earfier  writer  irttoia  to  historioal  faota. 

XHT.  Jodun  AddmM  die  FMpte,  Kikn  a 
rwMil  Ml  Irsfiti  ■  ntww  of  untiKt   IMh  d 


loahua. — This  chapter  is  nnftiimonBly  assigned  to  the 

EUohist  (E).  The  appeal  of  Joshua  is  to  the  histcny  of 
the  naUon,  beginning  with  Abraham.  In  9  the  words 
"and  fought  against  Israel"  should  be  omitted. 
Balak  did  not  join  battle  with  Israel.  In  11  "the 
Amorite,  etc."  should  be  omitted.  The  hornets  here 
in  12  and  in  Ex.  2328  and  Dt,  720  are  a  well-known  per- 
plexitj^.  Could  it  havo  been  a  motaresque  way  of 
refemng  to  the  fact  that  befoie  1200  the  Canaaaites 
had  been  in  subjection  to  the  Egyptians  and  Hittites, 
and  therefore  unprepared  to  oppose  an  invader  1  In  12 
for  the  "  two  "  Icings  of  the  Amorites  we  may  read 
with  the  LXX,  "  twelve."  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  original  no  number  at  all  was  given. 
In  14  and  23  the  exhortation  to  put  away  false  gods 
is,  no  doubt,  a  reference  to  the  idols  which  we  know 
were  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  even  in  Isaiah's 
time.  The  writer,  as  a  member  of  the  prophetic  school, 
opposed  them,  and  puts  his  own  teaohmg  mto  Joahoa'a 
speech.  As  to  the  book  of  the  law  mentioned  in  26, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  ia  meant.  Some  soholars 
have  thought  that  a  "  book  of  the  law  "  was  in  exist- 
ence of  which  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  has  been 
pointed  oat  (0x1  Hex.)  that  if  there  had  been  suoh 
a  book  of  the  law  there  would  have  been  no  neoeesity 
to  erect  a  stone  as  a  witness :  the  book  would  be  a 
mnoh  better  one.  The  words  aie  therefore  probably 
an  insertion.   On  32  cf.  Gen.  33i9*. 

The  LXX  has  three  or  four  additional  verses  which 
are  not  represented  in  the  Heb.  or  in  our  version. 
As  one  of  them  says  that  the  Aik  was  oairied  about 
among  the  Israelites,  later  editots  would  not  oare  to 
prenm  »  notioe  irhiofa  militated  against  their  ideal 
view  of  the  wAg  bistoiy  of  the  nation. 

On  looking  back  over  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  student 
will  probab^  experience  a  fedhig  of  disappointment. 
AocKuidiQs  to  eittioal  investigation  the  book  appears  to 
be  a  medley  of  contradictory  narratives,  most  of  whioh 
are  imhistoricaL  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  Hebrew 
writeis  knew  nothing  of  hiatorv  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term;  mjrtfa,  legend,  tradition  were  all  accepted 
without  question.  But  on  the  other  hand  th^  believed, 
and  that  rightly,  that  the  destiny  of  their  nation  was 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written  and  edited  in  the 
belief  that  events  contributory  to  the  realisation  of  that 
destiny  are  to  be  seen  in  the  conquest  and  occupation 
of  Paloetine.  The  traditional  and  legendary  accounts 
of  theee  events  were  narrated  in  all  eood  faith  by  the 
aid  of  the  only  materials  then  available.  Suoh  con- 
siderations as  theee  will  aiways  render  the  investigation 
of  the  obsouie  history  of  earw  Israel  a  subject  of  al»d- 
ing  interest  to  modem  students  tA  teS^on.  In  the 
great  q>ia  of  Israal's  history  tha  Bode  ol  Joahtu  has  its 
idaoe. 
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Israel's  New  Envlroiim«it.— When  the  iBmeliteacame 
up  from  the  Arabian  Desert  and  invaded  the  fertile 
midfl  of  Syria,  they  took  the  most  important  step  in 
human  pn^Teae.  Tboy  oeaaod  to  bo  nomads  and  be- 
oome  tiiiBrrDt*the  ground.  Their  contact  with  Egypt 
had  mode  a  profound  impressioa  JUTQO  thom^  \%ue 
it  Teikuictled~tfi6lr  passion  for  freedoio,  it  gave  them 
a  new  sense  of  the  henefits  of  civilisfrtion.  It  epcnled 
them  for  ewr  for  -the  M  Bedouin  life.  They  could 
never  again  feel  themselves  doomed  to  the  drudgery 
of  wandering  as  shepherds  from  well  to  well,  and 
from  one  scant  posture  to  another.  It  dawned 
npon  them  that  they  and  their  children  were  called 
to  ft  fuller,  richer  life,  in  which  they  would  have  all 
the  desert  freedom  without  any  of  the  desert  poverty. 
What  was  their  redemption  from  'Egypt  worth  if  they 
wore  simply  to  be  flung  hack  into  the  treeleu,  waterless 
waste  7  uupiied  with  a  new  faith  in  Yahweh,  who 
had  hroi^t  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  they 
folt  that  He  was  summoning  them  to  inherit  a  land  of 
their  own  in  which  He  would  make  them  a  great 
nation.  There  are,  indeed,  indioationB  that  the  Ufo 
in  walled  oitiee  was  begun  with  some  qualms  and  fean, 
while  tjie  taste  and  aptitude  for  huslmndry  and  vine- 
dreasmg  wore  doubtless  but  slowlv  acquired.  Even 
after  centuriee  in  the  goodly  land  of  Canaan  there 
were  still  adherents  of  the  old  order,  who  lived  in  tents 
and  abjured  wine  (Jer.  35*),  for  ever  harking  back  to 
the  time  when  Tahweh's  people  were  not  ocntaminated 
and  eoifeebled  by  the  luxuries  and  the  vioee  of  cities 
(p.  86).  But  no  naticm  can  Uve  on  its  past.  When  the 
Jordan  was  onoe  crossed,  the  die  was  cast,  and  the 
new  en,  for  good  or  ill,  commenoed  in  the  country  of 
the  Canaanitea  and  Amorites. 

The  Times  of  the  Judges.' — This  era,  extending 
roughly  from  1250  to  1000  B.C.,  was  the  raw,  crude, 
fonnative  period  of  Israel's  history.  Each  tribe,  or 
group  of  clans,  aotzog  independently  of  the  othras,  had 
first  to  find  fat  itadf  a  home,  and  then  to  ad^  itself 
to  its  new  conditions.  Even  in  the  most  desirable  place 
of  rest  it  was  difficult  enough  to  abandon  the  habits  of 
ages.  The  spirit  of  the  nomad  was  not  to  be  tamed  and 
domesticated  in  a  day  or  a  year.  The  language  of  the 
settler  continued  to  smack  of  the  desert.  "To  your 
tents,  0  Zsnel,"  was  a  cry  heard  long  after  the  tribes 
had  oeaaed  to  roam  the  desert  And  many  generations 
passed  before  a  real  national  union  was  consolidated, 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  ihs  fierce  heat  of 
a  new  religious  passion,  the  old  individualism  yet 
inevitably  reasserted  itself  in  the  widely-ecatt^ed 
settlements.  No  tribe  exercised  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence. No  second  master-mind  completed  the 
work  of  Moees.  In  the  absence  of  socid  and  economic 
interests  common  to  the  whole  nation,  and  of  an 
authoritr  efEective  over  a  wide  area,  the  tribes  were 
outwardW  held  together  only  by  ties  of  the  loosest 
kind.   There  was  neither  court  nor  capital,  neither 


high-priest  nor  central  shrine,  to  focus  the  politick 
aira  religious  aspirations  of  the  young  nation.  The 
key  of  the  situation  would  appear  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  which  this  Book  emphasizes  by  frequent  r<>pett- 
tion  :  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  long  m  Israel,  but 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  " 
(Jg.  17«;  c/.  18i,  I9i,  2123).  Yet  that  was  only  half 
Um  taitiu  For  Tahweh  had  become  the  Lord  of 
Israel's  oonstnenoe,  tad  in  the  days  of  its  youth  the 
nation  slowly  learned  to  remember  its  Creator  and  to 
do  that  wbidi  was  right  in  His  eyes.  Therein  lay  the 
whole  secret  of  IsraeTs  coming  greataieas. 

The  Sehool  of  War. — like  aU  tiie  other  nations  which 
have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  tustoiy,  ih»  Israelites 
had  to  be  disoipUned  in  warfare.  The  territory  which 
th^  had  won  oould  not  be  maintained  without  Eieat 
difficulty.  They  were  surrounded  on  every  hand  1^ 
jealous  neighbonn,  and  their  life  and  property  were 
m  constant  danger.  Not  only  was  every  unoonqoered 
Canaanite  town  a  hotbed  of  rebellion,  but  the  land  was 
frequently  invaded,  now  by  a  wild  h<nde  of  Midianitee 
from  the  deeert,  now  by  a  regnlar  arm^  of  Amm/ffiF*** 
from  beyond  the  3<xmui,  or  of  Kiilistinee  from  the 
Maritime  Plain.  "  Theee  are  the  nations  which  Yahwoh 
left,  to  prove  Israel  by  them  ...  to  teach  them  war  " 

S;.  Sif.).  Without  uii8  discipline  the  Israelites  might 
ve  become,  Uke  the  Phcauoians,  a  nation  of  mor- 
chants,  but  in  the  defence  of  their  oountiy  they  perforce 
became  martial  find  heroic  Neariy  aU  the  wars  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges  -mm  wars  of  defence,  not  of 
af^ression,  and  the  recurrent  dangera  evoked  not  ool^ 
the  dauntless  spirit  but  the  religious  jy^wm  of  the 
race.  It  was  Israel's  firm  belief  that  Yabwrii  went 
with  them  into  battle  and  gave  them  the  victoiy- 
Their  first  history  was  "  The  book  of  the  Wan  of 
Yahweh."  There  never  was  a  more  thrilling  war-ciy 
Uian  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon " ; 
pabriotinn  never  found  so  mapiifioent  tcEpnmaioa  as 
m  the  Song  of  DebonJi ;  and  no  nuidflii  evur  mae  to 
a  grander  lietght  of  self-saorifioo  than  Ji^ithsJi's 
daughter,  when  she  realised  that  her  life  was  Ghe  price 
to  he  paid  for  her  father's  victory  over  Ammon. 

The  Title  of  the  Book. — Among  the  neighbouring 
nations  with  which  Israel  was  destined  to  be  tooosht 
into  very  close  ocmtact  were  the  FhoeaiioiBos.  deo- 
turiee,  indeed,  elapse  before  fliey  receive  more  than  a 
passing  mention,  out  in  the  title  of  our  Book  then  is 
an  interesting  evidence  of  the  early  interoourae  be- 
tween the  two  kindred  races.  During  an  intonqgnnm 
the  Phomioians  were  in  ihe  habit  of  entrusting  the 
supreme  power  in  their  country  to  a  auffelt  and  in 
Carthage  and  other  Funic  citiee  ttie  nffSstes  were  the 
chief  magistiates,  oonesponding  to  the  Roman  consols. 
It  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  highest  power 
in  Israel  was  for  some  centuries  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  shophei,  or  Judge,  a  term  whicfa  had  a  much  wider 
meaning  than  our  T>fg*"*  word.  When  a  man  oi 
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nionr  w  nised  up  to  be  a  Judge  in  Imel,  Us  flat 
talk  was  to  delirer  iub  tribe,  or  group  of  tadbee*  from 
aoppnmox ;  and  when  peace  was  restored,  be  became 
tbepoUtioal  head  of  one  or  more  tribea,  Atough  never 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  offioe  of  the  Madge  u  thoB 
"tlw  fiist  trace  of  the  mfluenoe  of  Syvw^naages  on 
tin  fortunes  of  the  Cboeen  People^  theV&[tfb-fruita  of 
tfae  pagan  inheiitanoe  to  vbioh  the  Jewish  and  the 
Oiriman  CSiorch  haa  iDOoeeded"  (Stanley,  JeviA 
Clureh,  p.  268). 

The  Inlhuooe  of  the  Phllistliiea. — From  this  western 
people  (pp.  66(. )  the  land  of  the  Ganaanites  received  the 
ume  by  which  it  is  still  best  known — Palestine  (p.  26). 
Ibeir  infloeooe  in  Syria  was  undoubtedly  great,  though 
ths  or  gives  ua  bat  a  f^impae  1^  the  foots.  Dh^jrven 
ioT  oentozies  ]braal'8  most  stubbcnii  enemy,  and  it  was 
in  a  liie-aad-death  stm^e  with  them  that  the  tribea 
dtimately  became  a  umted  nation.^  "  Plifilistine  "  haa 
oow  become  a  term  for  a  person  of  a  iiooriBh  mind. 
Bat  ihe  monuments  unearthed  during  the  last  few 
jBUB  in  Palestine,  Sgypt,  and  Crete  bare  begun  to 
nvoltttioniae  our  ideas  of  that  tmoient  people.  They 
woe,  as  Professor  Hacalister  sayi,  "  of  remnant  at 
On  dying  ^anes  of  Crete  "  (A  Hitt,  cf  Cmluation  m 
PaL,  p.  64).  Sprung  from  that  (woieat  home  of  art, 
ihen  broa{^t  with  them  the  instinote  of  their  raoe^ 
ud  were  the  only  cultured  peopfe  who  ever  oooupied 
die  soil  of  Palestine  till  tJte  time  of  tJie  Greeks.  "  Wliat< 
never  things  raised  life  in  the  Qoontiy  above  the  dull 
uimal  existenoe  of  the  Fellahin  were  doe  to  this 
no^"  (p.  08).  Thipuf^  oontaot  with  thrai  the 
iBraelitee  made  two  strides  forward — they  learned  the 
ue  of  iron  and  of  alphabetie  writing.  Without  the 
Msond  vi  these  arts  how  different  would  all  our  sacred 
ud  claasical  books  have  been !  The  Phoeniciaas  used 
h>  be  regarded  as  the  giver^  of  this  bocm  and  blessing 
to  men.  But  ojanion  is  changing.  "  Whoever  in- 
Tented  the  ^ihabet  la^  the  foondation-Btoiie  of 
ovOfaation.  Can  ft  be  tfaat  we  owe  this  gift  to  the 
Phi&tinw.  of  all  people,! "  (B>  A.  a  Maodister,  The 
PkiHatinM,  p.  130). 

Tlw  Someea  oi  the  Bo<dL— The  style  is  the  man,  and 
rarietjr  of  styles  indioatee  diversity  of  authorsh^ 
The  bterary  analysis  of  this  Book  is,  on  the  whoH 
not  diffioolt  (a)  The  main  and  oentral  part,  26-I631, 
oonsisto  of  traditions  which  have  been  fitted  into  a 
framework  W  a  writer  (D)  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Book  tn  Deuteronomy.  His  thoughts,  and  the 
language  with  which  he  clothes  them,  make  his  oontri- 
botaon  very  ai^areot.  His  work  is  not  histoty  but 
oommMitan^.  He  indioatee  the  moral  of  the  tnmtions 
which  he  eoits.  Like  the  prophets,  he  sees  the  hand  of 
God  so  oontroUing  events  that  Israel  invariably  enjoys 
pneperity  aa  the  reward  M  faithfolnesSL  and  eoiuine 
adversity  as  the  wages  of  sin.  It  will  Im  foond  that 
in  applying  this  moral  to  suooeasive  eras,  he  i^iaids 
the  heroes  of  putioulor  tribes  as  if  they  wese  the 
Judgee  of  the  whole  of  teraeL  He  probably  wrote 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  He 
ntilned,  without  matCTaUy  altering  the  work  <A  two 
eariier  viiteEB,  or  eohoou  of  winoe,  the  Yahviat 
(J)  of  Sonthtfn  Israel  and  the  EkJiist  (E)  of  Nnihom 
bnel,  whose  works  had  already  been  combined  into 
a  ppe-Denteronomic  Book  of  Judgee.  The  ultimate 
sonrce  of  most  of  the  materials  embodied  in  tiie 
writing  of  both  theee  eariier  authors  was  the  oral 
trsditions  meserved  hi  the  different  tribes  of  Inael. 
It  is  prob^de,  howwer,  that  the  Sing  of  Deborah, 
whish  nn^uertaonably  dates  bom  ^  time  o<  the 
Bvento  whidi  it  oeletoatee,  was  extnuted  faoui  one  ok 
other  of  two  books  which  have  not  come  down  to  oe — 


"  The  book  of  the  Wao  of  Tahweh,"  or  "  The  book  of 

fjhe  Just"  (&)  The  mteoduotiMi.  I1-S5,  whioh  h 
almost  identioal  with  fragments  eoattored  throughout 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (13i3,  1613-1^63,  I610,  I711-13), 
is  of  very  great  value  to  the  historian.  It  states  in 
the  most  explicit  terms  that  Israel's  conquest  of 
Canaan  was  at  the  outeet  by  no  means  complete,  but 
that  many  dtaes  and  neat  tnots  of  country  remained 
nnsabdaed.  (c)  The  last  five  chapters,  17-21,  form 
two  supplonente  which  IXomitted,  though  he  doubtless 
found  them  in  the  eariiw  Book  of  Judgee.  These 
chapters  were  afterwetds  edited  with  extensive  addi- 
tions, and  reetored  Ao  their  origioal  position,  by  a 
redactor  of  the  post-exilic  prie^y  school  (B).  His 
hand  is  nnmiitaqable  in  the  last  two  cha^en  He 
probably  wrote  in  the  fotufli  century  B.a 

The  value  ol  the  Bo<A^Not  only  to  the  historian, 
but  to  the  student  of  lif^feid  character,  this  n  oa$  of 
the  most  interesting  books  in  the  Holy  Soriptures. 
What  a  wealth  of  inoident  and  experience,  what  food 
for  mind  and  heart,  are  foimd  in  its  mingled  comeify 
Mid  tragedy  I  One  can  leadUy  imagine  how  tin 
stories  were  told  with  woeikng  and  with  laughter  in 
anoiaat  Israd.  And  thev  nave  a  message  for  all  agee 
and  lands.  What  reader  s  spirit  is  not  kindled  by  the 
fervent  patriotism  of  Deborah,  thrilled  by  the  valour 
of  Gideon  and  Jephthah  and  Samson,  aMd  1^  the 
meek  submission  of  Jephthah's  dau^tefJ[J  How  re- 
luctant we  still  are  to  condemn,  how  ready  t5  applaud, 
even  the  wild  justice  of  Jael  I  "  Other  portionB  of 
Soripture  have  been  more  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
ooneotkm,  lor  repnx^  for  instruction  in  righteoos- 
neas ;  but  for  muely  human  intnest — ^for  t£o  lively 
toiu^ee  ot  ancient  manners,  for  the  suooession  at 
romantic  incidents,  for  tSm  oonsoiousnees  tiiat  we  are 
living  with  the  penons  described,  for  the  tragical 
pathos  of  evente  and  character — tl^e  is  nothinojike 
the  hist<ny  ot  the  Judgee  torn  Othniel  to  SU'* 
(Stanley,  p.  362). 

Utentare.  —  Commentctries :  (a)  Oooke  (OB)^ 
niatohear  (CentB),  Moore  (SBOT  Eng.) ;  (b)  Moon 
(ICO);  (c)  Budde  (KHC),  Nomusk  (HK),  tagnngeb 
Other  Literatvfe :  The  Histories  mentioned  in  the 
artdoleonthe  "Histo^of  Israel";  Budde's ^ig>tofi itf 
lerad  to  the.  Exile,  Kautcech's  Bdigim  d  larad  in 
HDB,  Marti's  Bdigim  t4  Oe  OT^  Ltaqr'a  Belii/im  0/ 
land,  and  other  wdAi  mentioned  in  artiole  "  Religion 
of  Isnel."  Maoalister'e  Ht^ory  <^  aviUae^iiM  im 
PaUatine. 

I.  1-n.  6.  The  Caupufts  and  Settlement  U  the 
Iira^tes  m  Westm  Palestine,^ — From  this  mtroduo- 
tion,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  eariy 
Helnew  hiatoiy,  we  learn  that  the  various  tribes 
invaded  the  land  either  singly  or  in  small  groups; 
that  they  had  failures  as  weU  as  saooesees ;  that  in 
many  instances  they  did  not  deetroy  the  older  popuht* 
tion,  but  settled  peaoefully  among  thmn ;  ana  that, 
in  partioalar,  the  laiger  cities  of  Canaan,  as  well  ae 
the  fertile  valleys  and  the  Maritime  Plain,  remained 
in  the  poaeeetdon  of  the  Canaanites.  The  oon<wests 
ot  Jndan  were  sepuated  from  those  of  Joseph  qy  a 
bdt  of  walled  cnies  with  Jerusalem  in  its  centre. 
Another  line  of  strongholds,  extending  from  Beth-shan 
near  the  Jordan  to  Dor  on  the  sea  coast,  shut  up 
Ephraim  and  Manaeseh  in  the  central  highlands,  and 
separated  them  from  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Zebulun, 
and  Naphtali,  which  settled  in  Galilee.  The  fortunes 
of  lerau  in  tiie  time  of  the  Judges  were  laigely  deter- 
mined by  tiMse  facts. 

I.  1-^  Hw  Setthmonto  of  Jndah^t  Jericho  (i6> 
llie  tribes  in^pdCB  of  the  oool^HEnDbably  by  the 
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ossting  of  lota — which  tribe  ehall  open  the  attack  upon 
Canaan,  and,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  lesponse,  Judah 
and  Simeon  begin  the  inTaaion.  They  capture  the 
mountain  towns  of  Hebron,  Debir,  and  Honnah,  but 
foil  to  conquer  the  ooaat  plain. 

1.  The  words  "  after  the  deatti  of  Joshoa,"  added 
probably  by  R,  are  meant  to  connect  this  book  with 
the  end  of  the  pievious  one  (see  Jos.  2429) ;  but  events 
are  presently  narrated  which  expressly  oocnrred  in 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua  (26).  The  Canaanitea  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Palestine  generally.  The 
KiceniciMM  also  called  tt»iT  land  Canaan  and  tliem- 
■elves  Canaanitea. — ft.  Tbe  tribes  of  Israel  are  figo^ 
afavely  regarded  as  individuals.  Judah  has  the 
meoedenoe,  as  in  the  story  of  Jtneph  (Gen.  43f.). 
He  is  aooompanied  by  Simeon.  Both  were  Leah  triboa 
(Gen.  2933,35).  An  attempt  made  by  Simeon  and  Levi 
to  BBOorea  settlement  at  Sbeohem  (pp.  66,  248) — ^prob- 
ftUy  olxnit  this  very  time,  though  no  allusion  ia  made 
to  it  hero — ended  in  disaster  (G«n.  495-7).  ^bneon  was 
thereafter  merged  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — 8.  The  idea 
BUggeeted  by  *'  my  lot  *'  and  "  thy  lot "  is  that  the 
oracle  assigned  to  each  tribe  the  region  which  it  was  to 
conquer — ita  allotment. — 4.  The  Perimtes  (Gen.  13?*) 
were  tiie  peasantry  of  Palestine,  who  lived  in  nnwalled 
Tillages  {Perazoth).  The  text  is  in  some  oonfosion,  the 
victory  being  mentioned  before  the  battle.  The  round 
number  10,000  was  probably  added  by  R. — 6.  Adoni- 
bezek  may  be  another  form  of  the  name  Adonizedek 
(Jos.  I0t,3).  Moore  suggests  that  the  oldest  narrator  (J) 
wrote  "  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jerusalem."  Bezek  was 
near  Jerusalem,  but  the  site  is  unknown.  The  Bezek  of 
1  S.  lis  is  far  to  the  north  of  Judah. — 6.  The  catting 
off  of  thumbs  and  great  toes  was  a  mild  barbaritv  in 
comparison  with  many  of  the  atrocities  of  moaem 
varbre. — 7.  The  seventy  kings  may  be  r^arded  as 
another  round  number.  In  uiose  days  every  petty 
chief  was  the  "  king  "  of  his  town  or  village.  The 
eating  under  the  table  is,  of  course,  hyporboUcaL 
Adombezek  felt  and  expressed  the  grim  irony  of  a 
fate  which  he  accepted  as  a  Divine  retribution.  In 
the  end  of  the  verae,  "  tfa^  "  is  ambiguous,  meaning 
either  the  men  of  Judah  or  the  king's  own  servante. 
The  latter  interpretation  gives  a  good  sense,  and  avoids 
an  historical  contradiction,  for  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
did  not  take  place  till  long  after  Israel  invaded 
Canaan,  being  one  of  David's  great  achievements 
(2  S.  Be-g). — 8.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  late  in- 
sertion, intended  to  explain  how  the  men  of  Judah 
could  take  the  king  to  Jerusalem.  Ita  variance  with 
31  IB  onmistakable. — 8.  The  mountain  (or  HMilands)^ 
the  South  (or  Negeb  (p.  32)),  and  ^  loidancr(or  Sba- 
pbelah  (p.  31))  are  the  htmiliar  names  of  ibe  three 
constituent  parts  of  the  land  oi  Canaan — the  central 
backbone,  the  steppe  which  merges  in  the  Sinaitio 
desert,  and  the  coast  plain.  — 10.  The  capture  of 
Hebron  (p.  31),  which  ia  elsewhere  ascribed  to  Caleb 
(Jos.  16i3f.),  is  here  attxibnted  to  Judah.  Eiriatb* 
arba,  the  original  name  of  Hebron,  probably  meuu 
Tetrapolis,  or  city  of  foor  quarters  {cf.  Tripoli).  It 
lay  in  an  upland  valley,  20  m.  S  of  Jerusalem,  and 
3040  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  modem  Arabic  name  is 
el-Halil,  "  the  Friend,"  from  its  association  with  Abra- 
ham, the  friend  of  God  [2  Oi.  20?,  Is.  4l8,  Jas.  223). 
After  the  names  of  the  three  giants  the  LXX  adds 
"  the  sons  of  Anak  "  (but  see  20). — 11.  The  pronoun 
"  he  "  means  C^b  (see  20).  Debir  ia  probably  ed- 
Daharlyeh,  to  the  8W.  of  Hebron.  It  onoe  bore  the 
name  of  Kiriath-sepher,  "  Book  City,"  which  has  sug- 
gested to  scholars  niany  cnrioua  fancies.  In  Jos.  I64.9 
the  name  is  given  as  Kiriatiwwnnah — 1^15.  Caleb's 


offer  of  his  daughter's  hand  brings  on  the  aoene  his 
neiriiew  Othniel,  who  bravely  captures  a  citv  and  wins 
a  bride.    Caleb  and  Othniel  were  really  cmn  names, 
and  the  tatter's  marriage  doubtless  points  to  an 
uicient  union  of  the  two  dons. — 14.  Instead  of  "  she 
moved  him,"  the  LXX  and  Vutg.  have  the  more 
obvious  reading  "  he  moved  her,"  bat  the  text,  wMoh 
means  "  she  persuaded  him  that  they  should  ask," 
may  be  correct.    Achsah  lighted  down  from  her  ass 
in  token  of  respect  (cf.  Gen.  2^4). — 15.  The  "  blessing  " 
she  asks  is  not  verbal  but  substantial — a  present.  Her 
plea  is  that  she  has  leoeiTed  a  home  in  the  waterieas 
Soat&  (the  Negeb),  and  ^e  begs  that  most  coveted  of 
eastern  possessions — an  estate  in  ^riiich  then  are 
Bpnoffi  &  watw.   She  has  her  desire,  becomii^  the 
happy  owner  of  Upper  and  Lower  Spring  (these  aie 
really  proper  names).    In  the  dan  of  Othniel  the  story 
wotild  ever  afterwards  be  as  good  as  a  title-deed.  The 
wells  must  have  lain  between  Debir  and  Ifobion,  faid 
were  probacy  the  fourteen  szainga  of  ihB  modem 
SeU  ecf  Dilbeh.— 16.  Probably  ''^Hobah  "  or  "  Jethro  " 
has  fallen  ont  of  the  text  b^ore  "  the  Eenite."  The 
Keoiitee,  a  branch  of  the  nomadic  Midianites,  tired  in 
the  Negeb  on  friendly  terms  wit^  Judah  (1  S.  3O29),  m 
which  they  were  ultimately  absorbed-   Ttiis  verso,  ii 
the  text  is  correct,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  fusion 
took  plaoe  even  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueet,  Bnt 
for  "  ttte  peo]^  "  ('am)  we  should  probably  read*  vith 
some  1^  at  the  T.YT,  "  the  Amalekites.*'   In  tiiat 
case  the  meaning  is,  that  as  yet  the  Kenites  were  true 
to  their  nomadic  instincts ;  they  still  hcaid  the  call 
of  the  desert.    "  Arad  "  survives  in  the  modem  Tell 
*arad,  18  m.  SB.  of  Hebron. — 17.  Zepheth  is  named 
only  here ;  site  unknown.   Ttie  city  was  "  atteify 
destroyed."  lit  **  devoted."  "  put  under  a  ban  "  {henn 
pp.  99, 1 14),  which  means  tliat  it  was  razed  to  the  ground 
and  its  inlmbitante  exterminated,  to  the  gloiy  of  God ! 
Such  being  its  fate,  the  city  was  called  Honnah,  "  De- 
voted City."   The  derivation,  however,  is  feinoiful, 
and  the  more  likely  m«ining  is  "  Sacred  City  "  (<^. 
Bermon). — 18.  The  statement  that  three  of  the  eitaea 
of  ttie  Philistines  were  captured  is  at  varianoe  with  the 
very  next  verse,  and  with  Joe.  ISzf.   The  sentence 
must  t)e  regarded  as  an  interpolation.    The  LXX  reads 
"  Judah  did  not  take." — 19.  The  "  chariots  of  iron," 
wtiioh  rendered  the  dwollera  in  the  plains  invinoiULov 
were  wooden  chariots  plated  or  studded  with  iron.  Chi 
tbe  use  of  iron  (pp.  57, 252)  in  Palestine,  see  Mocalister, 
Butory  of  Cimlisatwn  in  PaUstijK,  pp.  43, 59. — 20.  This 
verse  would  be  in  its  proper  context  befOTe  10.  liiatead 
of"  eons  of  Anak"  read  "jpuits,"  lit. "  aons  of  (long) 
neok  "  i'anak).   It  is  a  misb^  to  aappose  Uiat  tiiere 
was  a  giant  called  Anak  (No.  1328*  Dt.  l28*>v— 21.  In 
Joe.  1^3*.  which  is  almost  idmtica!  with  tiiis  verae, 
Judah  stands  in  the  ]plaoe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  former 
word  is  doubtless  original.    Benjamin  was  introdaced 
B,  who  regarded  Jerusa'em  as  being  in  the  teciifcuy 
of  tluCt  tntn. 

L  22-36.  ThaJoBephttesCaptanBetlHL^'IhiBlBthe 

only  exploit  of  Efduaim  and  Muiasseh  recorded  bne, 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  being  rather  to  emphasixe 
the  incompleteness  of  the  conquest  than  to  onumerate 
victories.  Bethel  is  the  modem  Beitin,  10  m-  N. 
Jerusalem.  —  24.  What  "the  watohera,"  or  scouts, 
wished  to  discover  was  not  the  gate,  which  they  ooald 
see  with  thdr  own  eyes,  but  the  point  where  the  de- 
fences were  we^est  and  an  entrance  oootd  be  most 
easily  effected. — 26.  The  citizen  whom  they  questioned 
was  put  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  having  either  to 
defy  his  enemies  or  to  l>etray  tiis  frienda.  Ho  chuso 
the  saie  oourae,  idiioh  mesfflt  deatiLto^Jibe  inhata- 
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tauitB  of  the  town  except  binuelf  &ad  his  own  family. — 
SB.  With  no  si^iareat  qualms  of  ootuoienoe,  or  aeiiM 
of  (bafaonoiir,  he  ireat  aod  founded  a  new  Luz  in  the 
**land  oi  the  Hittites,"  ie.  NorUieni  Syria,  as  the 
Anuuna  tablets  indicate.  The  'ezaot  site  of  the  new 
Lus  is  onknown. 

L  87-34.  Partial  SllceasS«a.~Several  of  the  tribes 
failed  to  win  the  prizes  they  ooveted.  Much  of  the  al- 
lotted territory  remained  in  the  hands  of  Uie  Canaanitea. 
—37.  Both-shan  is  now  Beisan.  Situated  in  a  fwtile 
part  of  the  Jordan  ViUleT,  3  m.  W.  of  htot,  it 
eommanded  the  Vale  of  Jezreel  (Wady  Jalud),  which 
led  up  to  the  plain  of  Bsdraelon.  lia  "  daughters  " 
ue  its  daughter  towns,  or  dependencies.  Taanaoh  and 
Megiddo  (p.  30),  towns  5  m.  apart,  were  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Great  Plain  ;  the  one  is  now  Ta'atinek,  the 
other  probab^  Tell  el-HuteeelUm,  the  ancient  name 
being  loet.  Both  have  been  reoenttj^  explored,  and 
have  yielded  a  wealth  of  pre-lBzaehte  aad  Isntelito 
lemaiiiB  (Orirer,  Schweich  LcOuree,  1909,  pp.  80-80), 
lUeam  may  be  Khirbet  Bal'ame,  8  m.  SE.  of  Taanaoh. 
The  Canaanitea  "  would  dwell "  in  that  territory, 
■'.e.  thfiv  emj^tioalty  and,  resolutely  maintained  thera- 
selvee  in  it. — 28.  It  was  not  till  the  days  of  David 
that  the  Israelites  "  waxed  strong  "  and  captured  those 
eitiei,  alter  which  Solomon  put  the  Canaanites  to 
task  work  (1  K.  915-17)-— SB.  Geser  (Job.  IO33*.  1  K. 
9  [6*).  now  Tell-^Teser,  was  in  the  SW.  of  Ephraim,  at 
the  edge  of  the  Shephelah.  It  has  been  latwy  explored 
by  Professor  HacaUster  (Driver,  Schweich  Lecturer,  pp> 
40-69)^—30-82.  The  sites  of  Kitron  and  Nahalol  are  un- 
known. The  bibe  of  Zebulun,  whose  allotment  was  in 
S.  (Milee,  was  moie  auooeashil  than  that  of  Asber 
(pp.  24^.),  which  settled  in  the  HintMlaad  of  Phcenioia, 
or  tiiat  of  KaphtaU,  which  penetrated  the  eastern  half 
of  Upper  Galifee.  While  "  the  Canaanites  dwdt  among  " 
the  first  of  these  Galilean  tribes,  and  were  put  to  task 
work,  the  other  two  *'  dwelt  among  the  Canauiites," 
i.e.  they  achieved  at  first  no  real  conquest,  but  settled 
u  best  they  could.  Aooo  (p.  2d),  Zidon,  and  Aohzib  are 
DOW  Ahka,  Saida,  and  ez-Zib.  The  sites  of  the  other 
towDB  are  unknown. — 841.  The  Danitee  tookpooDOoaion 
of  a  fertile  valley  in  the  SW.  of  Ephraim,  and  tried  to 
get  a  footing  in  the  rich  land  towards  the  coast,  but  were 
driren  baok  into  the  district  about  Zorah  and  Eshtool 
(see  Jg.  13-16).  Cramped  in  this  territory,  the  main 
body  of  the  tribe  migrated  to  the  source  of  the  Jordan 
(J^.  18).  Mount  Heres,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim.  along 
with  Jwusalem  and  other  towns,  formed  a  belt  (n 
Oanaanite  strongholds  separating  Judah  from  EiAroim. 
Har-heree  ("  mount  oi  the  sun  )  is  named  only  hsto. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  Beth-shemesh  ("  temple  oE 
the  sun  "),  the  modem  Ain-ahems,  Aijalon  is  now 
Yalo,  14  m.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  Shaalbim  has  not  been 
identified. — 36.  -Hie  text  is  uncertain,  and  th«re  was 
no  proper  "  border  "  between  the  Inaelites  and  the 
AmoriteB.  Some  reoensJons  of  the  LXX  read  " 
Edomitee,"  which  is  accepted  by  most  soholaTs.  The 
ascent  of  Akrabbim  {"  the  soorpions ")  is  perhaps 
Natb  e9-§af a,  on  the  way  from  Heoron  to  Petra.  The 
position  of  Sela  is  not  known  (2  K-  liy*) ;  it  is  natural 
to  think  of  Petrs.  but  that  is  too  far  south. 

n.  1-6.  The  Cmisearatlon  <tf  Bethel.— The  Israelites 
having  now  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  religious 
centre  was  changed  from  Oileal,  in  the  plain  of  Jencl^ 
to  Bethel,  in  the  central  highlands,  where  sacrifioe  was 
offfoed  to  Tahweh.  The  "  angel  of  Yahweh  "  (Qen. 
I67*)  is  not  a  prophet,  as  the  Rabbis  taught,  but  Yahweh 
HUnself  manifeetii^  His  presence,  here  in  some  un- 
defined way,  often  in  human  form  {e.g.  611,  I33).  Hia 
moring  mm  Gilgal,  where  He  appealed  aa  "  the 


captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord,"  to  Bethel  sufBoee  to 
create  a  now  sanctuary.  The  LXX  reads  "  Bethel  " 
mstead  of  "  Bochim,"  the  latter  finding  its  fitting 

glaoe  only  in  5.  T!hB  speech  (of  the  nature  of  a 
[idrosh)  contained  in  ib~3,  rojfkroving  the  Israolitea 
for  associating  with  the  Canaanitce  and  not  breaking 
down  their  altars,  is  poet-exitic  in  sp:rit  uid  diction. — 
8.  The  words  "  as  thorns  "  are  taken  over  from  Nu.  33 
55  to  make  sMise,  the  Hebrew  text — "  they  shall  be 
sidea  to  you  " — being  evidently  at  &ult.  The  LXX 
suggests  ^ey  shall  be  enemies  to  you."  The  name 
B^^iim  ("  weopers  ")  is  found  only  bore  ;  cf.  the  Oak 
of  Weeping  (Gen.  358),  and  the  Valley  of  Weeping 
(Va.  846).  Perhaps  Bochim  may  be  another  form  en 
Bekaim  (balsam  trees,  2  S.  623^.).  Fzobably  56 
orijdnallyfoUowed  i. 

U.  6-IIL  6.  The  DeuteroDomlst's  In^netloii  to 
the  Book  of  Judges  prcqwr  (35-1631). — In  the  view  of 
this  inteEpsetcr  ^  sacred  history,  tlw  whole  era  of  the 
Judges  ulla  into  longer  or  shorter  times  of  nattonaf 
prosperity,  in  which  Yahweh  protecta  and  blesses  His 
taitbiul  people,  alternating  with  times  of  national 
calamity,  in  which  He  withdraws  His  fovour  and 
blessing  from  apoetetes.  On  the  beneficent  strength 
of  the  Judge  the  ^illara  of  state  rest  aooure  for  a  whole 
generatioD,  and  his  deoeaaa  is  like  the  removal  of  the 
key-et(H»  of  an  aioh.  The  writer's  general  principle— 
his  philosophy  of  history — ^is  based  on  sound  prophetic 
teaching,  but  hia  application  of  it  to  the  period  of  the 
Judges  mvolves  a  lour  de  force,  lot  the  tnulitions  deal 
for  the  most  part  not  with  national  but  with  local 
heroes  whose  exploits  affect,  in  the  first  instance^ 
cmly  their  own  tribe  or  group  of  tribes. — 6-9  is  almost 
identical  with  Jos.  2428-30.  The  influence  of  Joshua 
and  the  "  elders  that  outlived  him  "—a  phrase  of 
frequent  oocurrence  in  Dt  (426,40,  633,  etc.)— -kept  all 
Israel  true  to  Yahweb  during  their  lifetime. — 7.  '  The 
neat  work  of  the  Lord  "  was  the  nuraolos  of  the 
Exodus,  the  Wanderings,  and  the  Conqueet. — 9.  Tim- 
nath-heree,  where  Joshua  was  buried,  may  be  the 
modem  Tibneh.  about  10  m.  NW.  of  Bethel  Gaash 
ia  onknown — 11.  TheBaaUm  (p.  87)rwhomtheIBIaet- 
ite8  of  the  graerati<m  after  Joshua  bwan  to  serve,  were 
the  local  ^ods  of  Csnaan,  the  "  lords  of  different  cities 
and  diatnots,  who  were  distinguished  from  one  anothw 
the  addition  of  place-names,  e.g.  Baal  of  Henuon 
(33),  Baal  of  Tamar  (2O33).  For  centuries  after  the 
CfHiqueet  it  was  legitimate  to  call  Yahweh  himself  the 
Baal  of  the  country,  and  Hosea  (2i6f.)was  apparent^ 
the  first  to  denounce  this  piaotloe.  Theroaner  it  b&- 
came  the  custom  to  change  such  names  as  lah-baal  ( mim 
ci  Baal)  into  Ish-bosheth  (man  of  shame),  Jenibbaal 
hitoJerubbe8heth{2S.  llai).  Seep.  280.— 18.  For  "the 
Ashtaroth  "  read  "  Ashtoreth,"  i.e.  the  goddess  who  was 
the  Phoeniciui  Astarto  and  the  Babylonian  Isbtar  ( 1  K. 
II3*). — 14-23.  The  Israelites  having  become  apostate, 
God's  anger  is  kindled  (14);  Ho  gives  them  over 
to  Hia  enemies  (14);  they  are  distressed,  and  groan 
under  oppression  (14,  18) ;  He  is  moved  to  pity  and 
raises  up  a  Judge  (16) ;  and  when  the  Judge  dice,  the 
people  return  to  their  ovil  ways  (19). — 17  breaks  the 
oonnexitm  between  16  and  18,  and  is  probably  an 
editorial  insertion.  The  fi^re  of  whoring  after  other 
gods — spiritual  adultery — ^la  taken  from  Hosea  (1-3) 
Xcf.  Jg-  827-33.  Bx.  34i3f.,  Dt  31i6)r— 18.  Instead  of 
^'  it  repented  the  Lord  "  read  "  the  Lord  was  moved 
to  fflty." 

m.  1-6.  Tataweh's  Purpose  In  Sparing  the  Nations 
roDOd  about  Israel— The  moat  ancient  source  (J) 
simply  states  that  tiie  individual  tribes  wuld  not  over- 
come some  of  their  enemies  (I19.  etc.)^  But  tbis  raised 
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^question.  Why  did  not  Yahweh  give  tiiem  power, 
as  Ob  mi^t  have  done,  to  subdue  even  those  who 
longht  in  iron  ohaziote  t  He  most  have  had  nuoam 
for  His  determination  to  spare  the  nations.  They  an 
stated  here :  He  wished  to  prove  His  people  (i,  4) ; 
and  He  thooght  it  neoesaoiy  or  ezpediMiC  to  teaoh 
them  the  art  of  wax. — 2.  This  aentenoe  is  soaroely 
grammatical :  after  "  might  know  "  we  expect  an 
object,  but  a  new  olause,  "  to  teaoh  them  war,"  is 
introduced.  Perhaps  we  shonld  read,  with  the  LXX, 
"  solely  for  the  s^e  of  the  auooessiTe  generations  of 
the  Israelites,  to  teaoh  them  war."— 4.  The  "  five 
lords  '*  of  ^e  Philistanee  wen  the  ohiefB  ot  Hheii  five 
principal  cities  (1  S.  617).  The  word  for  **lord" 
Ueren)  is  aUnost  the  only  native  Philistine  word  whioh 
has  oome  down  to  us.  Zidonians  "  is  a  masral  term 
for  Phcenioians.  For  "  ffivitea  "  we  should  probably 
read  "  Hittitea  "  {1^.  I26),  to  whom  the  Leban<»  ragimk 
bdongBd  in  thow  df^s.  Tfwtftwd  of  "  Henoon  "  tho 
HebThaa  "  the  moont  ol  (the  town  oS)  Baat-Hennon 
a  very  unlikely  phntse.  ProbaU^  "  moont"  ahould  be 
omitted.  The  town  is  oommonly  identified  with  Banias, 
at  the  sooroe  of  the  Jordan.  Hamath  (2  K.  1425*,  Is. 
IO9*,  Am.  62*)  is  Hama  on  the  Orontes.  Ita  "  eotraing 
in*'  *  or  Qateway — whioh  was  afterwaids  known  as  Ooele- 
Syiia»  and  is  now  «^led  el-Bi^a— was  often  mentioned 
as  the  ideslnortiiem  boondazy  of  Israel  (Am.  614,  etc.). 
— 6.  Intermaniage  with  alien  laoea  led  to  a  toleranoe 
ol  their  raligion  (c/.  1  K.  llif.).  The  practice  was, 
therefore,  condemned  all  through  the  history  of  Israel, 
uid  beoame  tho  subjeot  of  l^islation  (see  Ezr.  Of.), 
though  Buoh  marriages  as  that  of  Boac  and  Bath 
provra  that  the  taw  might  be  mon  honomed  in  the 
breaoh  than  the  observance. 

in.  7-11.  OttmM  Uu  Kenlte^The  brief  aooount  of 
the  oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Aranuaans,  and  d  their 
driiveranoe  by  Othniel,  is  the  waA  of  D,  whose 
familiar  categories — apostasy.  Divine  angw,  opprea- 
sion,  repentance,  deliveranoe,  peace — ^praoBoally  make 
op  the  whole  narrative.  Not  a  single  detail  of  the 
omfiiot  is  supplied.  The  statement  that  the  invadeVB 
from  the  far  north  of  Syria  were  turned  back  by 
Othniel,  ■whoao  seat  was  at  Delar,  in  the  extarone  south^ 
is  not  histoiioally  probable.  The  basis  of  the  narrative 
may  be  the  tradition  of  a  stnigele  between  Othniel 
the  Kenizzites)  and  the  Bedouin  of  the  sooth- 
east^  for  "  Oushan  "  means  Lydian.  Greets  proposes 
to  read  Edom  instead  of  Aram. — 9.  On  Othniel.  see 
I13. — to,  ISa  Biaiit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  him,  as 
later  npm  othw  Judges  (634,  II39,  1325,  146,19). 
Any  extraordinary  display  of  power — ^^y^»l  foroe, 
heroic  valour,  arostio  skill,  poetao  gemos,  proi^etio 
insight — is  ascribed  in  the  OT  to  the  spirit  (moA)  of 
God.  For  the  gigantic  tasks  of  the  Judges,  in  a  rud^ 
■emi-savage  time,  there  was  need  of  {^yaioaj  prowess, 
patriotic  fervour,  reli^us  enthusiasm ;  ana  it  was 
not  1^  mere  human  might  or  power,  but  by  Yahweh's 
nirit,  that  their  victories  were  achieved. — Cushan- 
Kishathaim  means  "  Nubian  of  douUe-dved  wioked- 
neea,"  evidently  the  nickname  of  some  rutmees  invader. 
Uesopotatnia  is  in  Heb.  Aram-naharaim,  Syria  of  the 
two  rivers,  i.e.  the  whole  region  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  24io*). 

m.  12-80.  Ehud,  the  BenJunlto^D's  settmg  of 
the  afany  of  Ehnd  is  aj^rant  in  la-zsa  and  3a  The 
story  itself  is  a  genuine  folk-tale,  handed  down  from 
century  to  century  before  being  committed  to  writing. 
One  can  readily  miagine  with  what  zest  it  was  told 
in  the  tribe  ot  Benjamin,  whore  the  left-haaded  Ehud 
was  a  popular  hero.  Oa  the  moral  qaestion  raised 
'^T  Us  o(Huhictv  the  facto  at  oar  dispoaal  do  not  eoaUe 


vm  to  iKonounoe  with  oonfidenoa.  !Fo  our  mfnds  'BSxad 
u  not  very  attraotive  either  as  a  man  or  as  a  patriot — 
12.  The  Sdomites  were  in  poasession  of  the  ooontry  to 
the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  Am(xt  (pp.  32t )  as  their 
northern  border  (Jg.  lliS).  They  had  kmgs  before  the 
Israelites  (Gen.  3631-39),  a  people  with  whom  thur  feud 
was  chronic  The  name  of  the  king  who  figures  in  this 
story — Egktn, meaning*' calf  " — spwks of  loimitivB  ba- 
oolio  simplicity — 13.  Here,  as  ^sewhere  (2  Ox-  20i,  Pb. 
83fif.^^Aminon  is  the  idly  of  Moab.  His  territory  was  to 
the  flE.  of  the  ooxmtry  of  Hoab.  The  Amalekites  were 
nomads  in  the  N.  and  NS.  of  the  Sinaitio  Feninsola. 
At  JerkdKK  the  toby  of  palm-tnea,  which  (he  Edomites 
contrived  to  seize,  then  still  wave  a  few  isolated  palms. 
Recent  excavations  have  laid  ban  its  famous  walls 
(Jos.  65,20). — IS.  Ehod  is  called  the  eon  of  Gera,  but 
Gera  is  probab^  the  cdaa  to  whioh  be  banged ; 
<f.  Shimei  ben  Gera  (2  S-  16s).  He-was  a  man  laft- 
handed.  lit.  "  restricted  as  to  his  ri^t  hand."  like 
many  othen  ot  his  toibe  (Jg.  2O16).  This  peooliarity 
has  a  bearing  on  what  in  to  follow,  as  it  was  turned  to 
advantage  in  his  daring  plot  for  Ihe  overthrow  of  the 
oppnesor.  The  "  present "  of  whioh  he  was  the 
beanr  was  only  euiMiemistioally  so  called,  bein^  really 
the  tribute  whidi  subieots  had  to  pay  to  their  over- 
IohL— 16.  The  liAt  thigh  was  the  natural  place  for 
the  Bword  <d  a  Mt-haufed  man,  whOa  the  guards,  if 
their  susi^oionB  wen  aroused,  would  feel  kt  a  ocHk- 
oealed  weapon  in  the  usual  place — at  the  loft  aida 
Ehud's  diric  was  13  in.  Img.  Hie  word  translated 
cubit  is  found  only  here,  and,  according  to  the  RablMS. 
means  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles  of 
the  denohed  fist  (Gr.  wvyn-^).  This  detail  also  has  its 
connexion  with  the  narrative  whioh  follows. — 18L 
The  "  people  that  bare  the  raeaent "  were  the  laraelifee 
oaniera  of  the  tribute,  for  "  quanies "  we  should 
read  "  graven  imam,"  rudely  sculptured  stmss. 
These  were  oonneoted  with  the  aanotniuy  of  Qilfn],  a 
proper  name  whioh  itself  probably  means  "  oirme  (rf 
sacred  stones,"  such  as  is  called  in  the  West  a  crom- 
lech.— 19.  Ehod  persuades  the  king's  servaata  to  take 
in  to  their  mastar  the  mesaao^  "I  have  a  aeoret 
oommnninatiop  to  thee,  O  king?*  The  punotoal  pay^ 
ment  of  the  tribute  had  disarmed  suspicion ;  the 
"  aeoret  oommunioatioa "  suf^ested  something  re- 
vealed in  a  dream  or  bf  an  orade;  and  the  kin^ 
&vouiably  impressed,  gives  his  servants  the  order 
"  Kem  sileaceh  meaning  "  Leave  me  tn  privatfy."— 
8Dt  The  king  vaa  aittiDa  fa  his  **  snmnMP-pauoar,'* 
his  cool  iDof-ohamber.  Tlie  Axaba  stiU  give  ma  raom 
its  old  name  (HAwiA).  While  Ehud,  left  alcme  with 
the  kin^  repeats  that  he  has  a  message — he  now  dans 
to  call  It  a  message  from  God — his  mind  is  bent  upon 
other  things,  ana  his  hand  is  feeling  for  his  hidden 
dagger,  "fhe  king's  rising,  out  of  respect  for  the 
messenger  of  God,  gives  Ehud  his  chaooe.  With  one 
fierce  thrust  he  plunges  his  dagger,  haft  and  all,  into 
the  king's  body. — 22.  The  ugly  words  at  the  end  may 
be  deleted  as  a  dittograph,  being  similar  to  23a. — 
28.  The  word  for  "  poroh  "  is  found  only  here,  and 
the  translation  is  a  guess  ;  "  staircase  "  and  "  vesti- 
bule "  have  also  been  saggested.  The  "  doors  "  were 
the  two  leaves  or  wings  m  the  door.  A  gnunmataoal 
error  suggests  that  "  and  locked  than '  is  a  later 
addition. — 24.  Finding  the  door  looked,  the  aervanta 
thou^t  their  master  waa  "oovering  his  iset" — a 
Heb.  euj^emism — and  waited  till  they  bmn  to  be 
"  ashamed,"  surprised  and  oonfosed. — SB.  The  Bastem 
door-key,  whioh  is  probably  the  same  to-day  as  in 
the  tiine  of  Ehud,  is  described  by  lane.  Modem 
J^r|i3)tH»M',x9f— 28.  We midit read  "and crossed (tiie 
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Jordan)  near  tbe  Molptaied  atonea."  The  site  of 
Seii»h  is  unknown,  but  it  waa  evidenttv  in  the  liighr 
lands  of  Epliraim^^ — 37.  After  "  come "  we  have  to 
undeiatuid  titither."  The  "  hill  ooontry."  was  the 
whole  baokbone  of  Palestine  from  the  Great  ^ain  to 
the  neighhoarbood  of  Jerusalem. — 28.  Ehud  and  his 
falloweTB  Btaxed  the  fonls  of  Jordan — those  nearest  the 
Dead  Sea,  beside  Gilgal — and  out  off  the  rstreat'of  the 
Hoabitea  who  were  on  western  side.  The  nnmbem 
^aia  an  not  to  be  tdno  aa  ligidly  aooaiat& 

HL  M.  Tha  BQlott  oi  ShuBgar.— The  abeenoe  of 
D*s  fonnolie,  and  of  a  oluonologioal  soheme.  so^ceeta 
that  this  Terse  was  inttodnoed  hy  an  editor  who  wished 
to  bring  the  numbw  of  the  Judges  up  to  ten,  not 
counting  Abimeleoh  worthy  to  rank  aa  one.  The 
vene  interrapts  the  flow  of  the  narrative — obenrre 
"  when.  Ehud  vaa  dead  "  in  43.  Shungar  ban  Anath 
ia  ft  f(»ekn  and  haathenisb  nams^  Auatii  being  a 
goddess  wnose  name  is  foond  on  an  Egyptian  stele 
now  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  a  iraerenoe  to 
Rhamgitr  in  the  Bong  of  Deborah  snsgests  that  he  had 
been  aa  oppressor  rather  than  a  odiverer  of  Israd 
((/.  Hooie,  143).  The  ox-gfiadf  with  whioh  Sbamf^ 
performed  his  exploit,  is  a  pole  bom  6  to  8  ft.  Imd^ 
tipped  witb  an  ircm  adka 

nr^V.  Dabonb  and  Bank  Ddlfer  bnwL— llie  leoonl 
ftl  this  deliverance  appears  first  in  a  ^toee  and  then  in 
a  poetical  fonn,  of  wnioh  the  latter  is  the  older,  written 
without  doubt  under  the  inspiration  of  the  aotoal 
erente.  There  are  some  strikmg  difierenoes  between 
the  two  verBioos.  In  the  prose  nanatiTe  the  oppressor 
Israel  is  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  whose  oaptain  is 
Siaeim  ;  Deborah's  home  is  in  Mount  Ephraim  ;  only 
the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtall  fight  the  tyrant ; 
and  Jad  mnrders  SisMa  when  he  lies  asleep  in  her 
tent.  In  the  trium|dutl  Ode  there  is  no  Jabin  ;  Sisera 
ia  at  the  head  of  the  kings  of  Canaan,  hinMeli  the 
gteateet  king  of  all ;  Deborah  appears  to  belong  to  the 
tdbe  of  Tnniwhar ;  all  the  tribes  around  the  Great  Plain 
(p.  29)  take  part  in  the  otmflict ;  and  Jael  slays  Sisera 
lAilB  be  n  standing  and  dzinkins.  The  discrepandea 
are  dne  P^rtfy  to  me  pnee  writers  attempt  to  combine 
the  story  ot  Siaera  with  an  indepmdent  story  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Bazor  (see  Jos.  Hi-s),  and  partly  to  iiis  mis' 
mnNBtanding  of  some  linee  in  the  Ode  (62^. 

IT.  i-ia.  Tka  Fi«Hntl<n  tot  War.— D'a  framework 
la  fotmd  in  i-^  and  33I.— &  He  gtrcs  Jabin  the  title 
"  king  <d  Oanaan,"  an  evident  nusnomer,  for  Oanaan 
bad  no  afnde  king,  but  ajneat  nuuy  petty  obiefs— called 
in  6x9  "  the  kings  of  Canaan  " — eaoh  Boveming  his 
own  town  or  district.  Jabin  reigned  in  Haxor  (p.  29), 
which  was  near  Kedesh-Napbtali  (Joe.  I936,  2  K.  ISag) 
cm  tjie  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Qiileh,  far  north  from  tJto 
I^ain  of  Esdraebn.  Sisera,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelt  in 
Earoaheth  (p.  29),  which  is  identified  with  Harithlyeh, 
at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  'dain.  Hia  town  waa  ouled 
"Hatoshetii  of  the  nations,  or  fbreigneis,  and  Professor 
Hacalister  "  wondera  whether  it  might  not  bear  the 
special  meaning  of  the  foreignen  par  exedUnce,  the 
most  outlandish  people  with  whom  the  Hebrews  came 
into  contact — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Philistines  and  their 
cognate  tribes."  This  idea  leads  to  the  farther  aog- 
geaticm  that  the  war  of  Deborah  and  Barak  waa  wagA 
not  against  the  Canaanitea,  but  against  the  Philistinea. 
But  It  is  difficult  to  aoppoee  that  the  Philistine  kings 
oonld  be  called  "  the  kmga  of  Canaan."  And  the  ring 
of  finality  in  the  triumphal  Ode — "  Bo  let  thine 
enemiea  perish,  O  Tahveh"  (631) — would,  on  this 
theory,  after  aU  be  delosive^  sinoe  the  PbiliBtinea,  iiH 
stead  oi  bdng  crushed,  were  at  tba  beginaing  ctf  their 
great  and*  for  a  time^  viotorioaB  oaner.  Tbeae  aign- 


ment^  however,  are  not  indte  deoisiTe^  and  it  mnat 
be  admitted  that  Slaeia's  ^'  ohariota  of  Iron  "  (3)  are 
etFon^y  in  favour  of  the  new  theory,  for  it  seema 
oertoin  that  the  oae  of  iron  was  intiodnced  into  Syria 
by  Uie  Philistinea  (pp.  67,  257),  and  that  they  kept  the 
mtmopoly  of  the  iron  trade  for  a  long  time  in  their  own 
hands  (1  S.  I319-33). — 4.  Deborah  was  a  prophetess,  a 
woman  inspired  to  declare  the  will  of  God. — 6  ia 
probably  a  late  addition,  made  by  a  writer  who  oom- 
mitted  two  mistakes,  confounding  the  Deborah  of  tiaa 
atory  with  the  one  in  Qoa.  366,  and  cnving  the  word 
"Judge"  (4)  a  legal  signifioaooe.  Deboiah  sitting 
under  a  palm-tzee  ae  an  arbitross  of  diaputea  is  an 
imaginary  figure.  Bamah  was  6  m.  and  Bethel  12  m. 
N.  of  Jerusalem,  while  Deborah  in  all  probability  b^ 
loi^d  to  tbo  tribe  of  Isaacbar,  far  in  the  north  (613)^ 
6b  The  champion  whom  she  summoned  to  her  side 
bore  the  name  ctf  Bank,  wikioh  means  "  lightning  "  ; 

the  Pnnio  name  Barkaa.  Eedesh-Kaphbui  (p.  29),  so 
called  in  distanotion  from  Kedeeh-Bamea  in  tbe  Neseb, 
is  now  TfaSm,  4  m.  NW.  of  the  lake  of  Huleh.  TaW 
(p.  29),  the  dome-ehaped  mountain  at  the  NE.  comer 
ot  tiie  Great  Plain,  waa  the  natural  mustering  |daoe  for 
the  GalOean  tribes.  Ni^tali  and  Zebolui  had  tiieir 
aetdements  in  the  regim  to  tiw  weet  of  fJie  Sea  ot 
Galilee,  and  in  tiiis  narratiTO  it  amieatfl  as  if  they 
alone  were  involyed  in  the  ccmfiiot  with  Bisera. — 7.  The 
Eislum  (p.  29J,  on  whoee  banks  the  battle  waa  fought, 
riaes  near  Jenm,  and  flows  westward  through  the  Great 
Plain,  at  one  season  contracted  into  a  small  muddy 
stream,  at  another  swollen  into  a  raging  torrent.— 
8f.  Barak  wishes  the  prophetess  to  accompany  him  in 
his  campaign,  tiiat  she  may  counsel  Iiimseu  and  inspire 
hia  followers.  She  consents  to  go,  but  predicts  that  the 
gjory  of  the  victory  will  not  oe  his.  For  the  reader, 
certainly,  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  still  more  of 
the  poem,  hinges  on  the  action  of  two  women,  utd  in 
the  end  hedividesthe  honouTB  between  them. — 11.  This 
is  insertcxl  to  explain  how  Heber  the  Kenite,  whoee 
home  would  natoially  be  in  the  Kegels  oame  to  be 
encamped  ao  far  north.  For  "  in  y^anannhn  *'  lead 
Bezaanim ;  site  doubtful. 

IV.  14-28.  The  Battle  ot  the  KUum  and  the  Death 
ot  Siaera. — The  Galilean  highlandrai  ruaiied  like  a 
torrmt  down  the  slope  of  Bft.  Tabor,  and  swept  the 
enemy  before  them.  When  Sisera  left  his  chaiiot  and 
fled  mi  foot  (15)^  he  made  westward  for  Harosbeth. 
The  tmt  of  Jael  waa  pitched  aomewhere  in  tbe^Great 
Plain,  not  (aa  11,  17  would  imply)  away  north  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kedeah  or  Haror.  The  aooount  of 
Sisraa's  death  given  in  tiiis  chapter  differs  matenally 
from  the  iroreeentation  in  the  triumphal  Ode.  Jael 
ooven  him  "  with  a  rug,"  or  perhaps  the  word  (which 
is  found  cmly  here)  means  "  a  tent  curtain  "  ;  she  opens 
her  milk-son,  and  bids  him  drink ;  she  appuently 
anees  to  stand  at  the  tent  door  and  pat  his  porsuers 
off  the  aoent ;  and  she  waits  till  he  has  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep  before  she  lifts  her  hammer  and  drives  a 
tent-pin  through  his  temples.  Contrast  with  this  the 
oWat  aooount  which  is  found  in  634-27.  We  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  whkh  of  these  versions  is  to  be 
Bocepted.   Criticism  has  vindicated  a  woman's  honour. 

V.  Tlw8aiigalDelnnam.^TheS<Bigof  Deborab— 
so  called  beouae  of  tJie  words  "  I,  Deborah,  axoae  " 
(7) — is  a  splendid  battle-ode,  evidently  contempo- 
raneous with  the  events  wfiioh  it  oelebratee.  It 
breathes  the  patriotic  fervour  and  religious  enthusiasm 
whioh  inspired  the  loftiest  minds  in  Israd,  and  proves 
that  a  great  ^th  waa  already  working  w<mdeiB  in 
the  tribes  which  till  latefy  had  hem  dwert  nomads. 
"     ia  a  woA  of  genfaa,  aiul  therefore  a  voric  of  that 
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highort  art  which  ia  not  Btndied  ud  arttfliBal,  hot 
■pontaaeoDS  md  ineritable"  (Ubon,  136).  R.  H. 
HattMi  oalla  it  "  the  greateat  vai-song  of  any  age 
or  nation."  Unfortanately  the  text  has  Bu£Efned  a 
good  deal,  and  in  some  paasages  we  oan  do  no  more 
than  guesa  the  sense. — It.  Yahweh  is  praised  for  two 
reasons :  beoanse  the  leaden  at  tba  peo^  were 
leaders,  taking  thdr  proper  plaoe  at  tiie  post  cf  hcHurar 
and  danger ;  and  beoauae  the  battle  vaa  foo^t  not 
i^oonscriptsbut  by  volunteer8(c/.  P8.IIO3). — 8.  Bead 
"  I.  to  Yahweh  I  will  sing,"  where  it  is  possible, 
though  not  neoeesary,  that  "  I,"  as  in  many  of  the 
Psalms,  means  colleotive  Israel  "  I  will  sing  praise  " 
means,  I  will  make  melody  with  Toioe  and  iDStrumente. 
— 4f.  Yahweh's  speoial  plaoe  of  abode  was  still  Seir, 
in  the  field  of  Edom,  from  which  He  is  oonoeived  aa 
ooming  forth  in  a  thunderstorm.  As  He  passes,  the 
earUi  trembles  and  the  heaveoa  are  in  oommotion  (so 
the  LXX).  The  second  half  of  5  disturbs  the  flow  of 
ideas,  and  is  probably  a  mai^gbial  sloss  which  has 
fotmd  ita  way  mto  the  text  — 6.  If  Shamgar  was  one 
of  the  Judges  (331),  it  ia  very  strange  tliat  he  should 
be  named  here  as  if  he  had  reoen^  been  a  leading 
oweaaor  of  Israel,  periiapa  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  SiBera.  Hooie  tieats  the  words  "in  tiw  daya  of 
Jael  "  aa  a  gloss.  The  Heb.  of  7b  is  ambignons,  mean- 
ing either  "  till  I,  Deborah,  arose,"  or  "  till  then, 
Deborah,  didst  arise."    The  LXX  baa  "  till  Deborah 

arose."— 8a  yields  no  certain  sense  8b  means  that 

the  Israelites  had  to  fight  with  such  poor  weapons  as 
tb^  oonld  find^iOt.  Veiy  obecnre. 

V.  12-18.  Gloy  and  Sbams^Debofah  and  Bazak 
are  apostrophised.  She  is  called  to  awake  and  utter 
a  battle-song,  such  as  will  arouse  a  slumbering  people 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  a  Men  ^  HarUch  or  a 
ifarseiUaise,  that  summons  heroes  to  victory  or  death  ; 
not  a  song  after  battle,  like  the  psean  we  axe  inter- 
preting.— 18.  Bead,  *'  Then  came  down  Israel  like 
noble  ones,  the  people  of  Yahweh  oune  down  for  Him 
like  heroes." — 14-18.  The  reeponae  to  the  martil^  call 
is  varied.  Some  of  the  tribes,  leaping  to  amui,  aohiere 
deathlees  honour  ;  others,  lagging  at  home,  are  covered 
with  eternal  shame  and  contempt.  Phrase  after 
phrase  seizes  the  reader's  memory.  How  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  shirkers  and  heroes — Beubm 
Bitting  among  the  sheep-folds,  listening  to  the  calling 
cS  the  flocks,  Gilead  abiding  beyond  Jordan,  Dan  re- 
maining by  his  ships,  and  Aaher  sitting  aUU  in  his 
creeks  at  the  shore,  while  Zebolnn,  Ephraun,  Abnass^. 
and  Benjamin  quit  their  mountain  homes,  lesacbar 
inoyidea  a  oommander^in-ohief,  Zebulon  and  Naphtali 
oomo  down  from  the  high  places  to  jeopudiae  their  lives 
onto  the  death  1 — 14.  Mafuiir  was  the  eldeet  son,  i.e.  the 
chief  elan,  of  Manaaseh  (Jos.  I7i).»lB.  hx  Reuben 
there  are  great  searohings  or  Boturaings  of  heart— to 
be  or  not  to  be — craven  deliberations  and  diacnusioDS 
while  the  enemy's  obariots  are  thundering  throogh  the 
land  and  a  nation's  existence  is  at  stake. 

V.  1&-22.  The  Battle  of  Hflglddo.— The  waters  of 
Megiddo  were  tfibutarios  of  the  Kishon.  Taanaoh  and 
Megiddo  (p.  30)  were  both  towns  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  The  battle-field  of  Megiddo  long  afterwards 
su^eated  the  name  of  the  last  weird  battle  of  the 
natjona — the  apooalyptao  Armageddon  (Ber.  16x6). — 
20.  The  very  stars  take  part  in  the  flght — a  magnifi- 
oent  poeticiu  way  of  saymg  that  all  the  forces  of  the 
universe  are  arrayed  on  the  side  of  righteousness. 
The  battle  must  have  been  fooght  in  winter  or  spring. 
Yahweh's  stonn-olouds  burst,  and  the  swollen  tiver 
swept  many  of  Brod'a  enemiee  away. — ^In  2Sb  theie 
*a  an  attoupt  to  imtete  the  galloping  of  hones  in 


flight — 23.  The  oazse  of  Men»  branda  with  tfrcriaafe- 

ing  guilt  and  shame  an  otherwise  long-foigotteo  town, 
whose  inhabitant  missed  the  gre^eat  oppoxtnnity 
ever  given  to  man  or  nation — ^the  opportuni^  <tf  hop- 
ing God.  Venturing  nothing,  Meroz  lost  everything 
that  men  of  honour  care  to  uve  for,  while  she  earned 
the  coward's  curse.  This  verse  waa  a  fovourite  text 
of  the  old  Covenanters.  Tnnt/wtH  of  ■*  against  the 
mighty "  one  may  equally  well  lead  **  among  the 
heroes  "  ;  a  great  idea  either  way. 

V.  24-^  The  Bkadng  ot  JaeL— Jael*s  deed  ia  no- 
heaitatin^y  and  emphatiofdly  approved.  While  tiie 
oppressor  of  Israel  stood  in  her  tent,  drinking  the 
milk  she  gave  him,  she  suddenly  felled  him  to  the 
earth  with  her  tent-hammer.  In  26  read,  "  She  put 
her  huid  to  the  mallet.  Her  right  hand  to  the  hammer. 
And  she  hammered  Sisera."  It  is  oftm  supposed  that, 
Beizing  a  wooden  tent- peg  in  her  left  hand  and  a 
hammer  in  her  right,  she  drove  the  p^  through  hia 
temploe  into  his  brain — surely  a  difficult  thing  to  do 
to  a  standing  warrior.  But  aooonling  to  the  laws  of 
Heb.  parallelism,  the  second  line  of  26  is  meii^y  a 
variation  of  the  fiist,  ao  that  she  had  cmly  one  weapon, 
called  DOW  a  mallet  and  now  a  hammer,  with  wiiich 
she  dealt  the  deatli-Uow.  And  when  »  woman  ot 
leonine  courage,  burning  with  a  sense  of  intolerable 
wrongs,  becomes  the  mmister  of  a  country's  vengeance 
and  of  Yahweh's  justioe,  we  hold  our  breath  and  are 
silent.  Who  will  blame  her  T  If  her  victim  bad 
iaHeia  in  battle,  or  been  led  a  captive  to  his  doom, 
evemme  would  have  g;iven  thanks.  And  If  the  apizit 
of  uie  Loid  came  mightily  upm  Gideon  and  upon 
Jephthah  whMi  they  wwt  to  overthrow  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  who  will  say  that  the  same  spirit  did  not 
impel  the  wife  of  Heber  to  take  the  life  <u  Simra,  and 
inspire  the  prophetess  Deborah  to  call  her  blessed 
among  women  7 — 26.  ftor  "  butter  "  read  "  sour  milk," 
which  ia  still  the  moat  lebeahing  drink  among  ibe 
Bedouin. 

V.  28-80.  The  ■oUw  ot  asen^Thcoie  is  irony— 
almost  matohtesa  irony—in  the  dosing  linea  of  the 
poem,  but  it  is  not  cruel  mocking  irony.  l%e  words 
were  neithra  written,  nor  meant  to  be  recited  or  sung, 
in  a  spirit  of  derision.  Can  any  one  read  thorn  now 
without  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  I  With  inimitable 
art,  in  the  manner  of  the  highest  tragedy,  tiw  poet 
de^ota  a  group  of  high-bom,  light-heaited  women, 
niion  whom  is  blHi^  unseen,  the  shadow  of  death, 
^nie  Boote  in  the  hartm  of  Sisera's  paJaoe — tiie  &oe  at 
the  lattioe-window,  the  feverish  waiting  for  the  hon»- 
coming  hero,  the  chiding  of  lin|^ring  chariot  wheels, 
the  questions  of  fretful  impatience,  the  quick  and 
confident  rqcnndera,  the  feeding  of  fancy  with  visions 
of  conquest  and  spoil — how  vividly  all  this  has  been 
omoeiTOd  I  And,  having  painted  his  picture,  the 
artist  leaves  it.  A  lesser  poet,  like  the  writer  of  a 
famous  French  war-song  would  have  sent  a  measenger 
with  the  tidings  that  the  hero  was  mort  a  entem. 
Nothmg  of  the  kind  happens  here.  That  faoe  is  lejt 
at  the  lattice — the  face  of  a  mother  for  ever  waiting 
a  son  who  never  will  return.  [Perhaps  we  ^oold 
adopt  mg,  in  29;  the  mother,  too  anxious  to  accept 
the  nasBuranoe  <tf  her  ladies  Ineps  muttering  her  foro- 
bodings  to  heiself — a  fine  toaoh  of  nature. — A.  8.  P.] 
With  31,  cf.  Pss.  682f.,  929.  It  is  assumed  tliat,  1i» 
Hiemies  of  Israel  being  Yahweh's  enemies,  the  victory 
ia  a  victory  for  Him  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even 
thus  early— -perhaps  in  the  twelfth  oentuiy  B.C. — thoee  'i 
who  sure  Hun,  and  fight  His  battles,  are  described 
not  as  those  who  fbar  £Bm  but  as  those  who  love 
Him.  Does  not  tikat  fact  exg^n  eTetythiug  T 
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VL-VnL  Old«oo  DoOren  l8ra»I  from  the  WMInnltan. 

■^Tbe  next  war  wta  waced,  not  against  dieciplined 
soldiers,  but  against  a  Lorde  of  nomads  from  th« 
MsteiQ  deeert.  The  Midiaaites  are  represaited  in  the 
or  Bometamee as  peaoof ul  shepherds  (£x.  2isf.*),  eome- 
times  aa  oaisvaa  taaden  (Gm.  373^36),  and  aometiines 
la  Bedooia  maraudeTB.  It  was  in  the  laat  of  these 
j6la  that  tiiey  became  a  ^ague  to  the  Israelites, 

riiallf  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manaaaoh. 
hero  chosen  to  deliver  the  nation  from  them  was 
the  llanasBite  Gideon,  who  was  impetled  bv  Tarions 
motiTee — patiiotism,  for  he  identified  himaeli  with  hia 
cfptBaaed  pecqde  (O13) ;  personal  reronae,  for  some  d 
luB  own  brotbeis  had  been  nrardered  hy  the  raiden 
(St9) ;  and,  above  all,  the  oonBoionaness  of  a  Divine 
TDcatba  and  ins;^rati<«i  (614,34).  The  memory  of  his 
Tictory  became  a  proudly  cherished  tradition,  and 
omtaiies  afterwards  a  ruerenoe  to  "  the  Day  of 
Hii£Bo "  still  reminded  Israel  how  "  the  voko  of  his 
(bnd's)  burden,  and  the  staff  d  bis  sbouloer,  and  the 
nd  of  hia  opiHxesor  "  had  been  broken  (Is.  O4 ;  cf.  I(h6, 
^  839}.  TFime  added  picturesque  details  to  tlM 
on^nal  atoiy,  and  editors  attempted,  without  complete 
nooeas,  to  lose  the  various  elements  into  a  literary 
Thola. 

VL  1-6.  The  Depredattons  ol  tlu  Midla&ltes^ 

D,  whose  phrases  occur  in  if.,  6,  sees  in  the  ebb  and 
Sow  of  Isnel's  fortune  an  index  of  ibeir  moral  and 
Bpntual  condition.  National  mffezina  he  nwards  u 
the  poniahment  of  national  sin ;  the  hand  of  Hidian 
is  in  a  seoBe  the  hand  of  God ;  yet,  while  he  blames, 
be  cannot  help  sympathising. — 2.  Dens,  oaves,  and 
motmtain  fastneaaes  were  the  only  refugee  for  peaceful 
cttizfflu,  fleeins  in  terror  from  be^th  ana  home 
i<^.  1  8.  136,  Eeb.  II3S).  The  invaders  swarmed  Vka 
uonat^  whk;h  devour  eveiy  green  tiling  and  turn  a 
lertSe,  smiling  country'side  into  a  ban  mate.  The 
ipralera  lelt  no  "  sustenuioe "  for  man  or  beast  in 
utimI.  [Obeerve  Uiat  the  ass  was  at  this  time  used  for 
food  in  Israel,  cf.  2  K.  625.  It  is  still  eaten  by  the 
Anbs  and  Persians.  It  is  forbidden  in  Lev.  11,  Dt.  14. 
— A.S.  P.}— &  "  They  oame  unto  the  huid  to  destroy  it," 
u  tlte  Hons  in  the  fourth  century  oveiTui  France  and 
lUy,  and  the  Germans  in  the  twentieth  oentoiy 
dmstated  Belgium. 

n.  7-10.  A  aeoond  writer  ^robablv  E)  introduoes 
s  pro^t  who  reproves  iBraeT  for  di^yalty  and  in- 
gntmide  to  Yahwoh  their  God.  The  lirief  speech  ia 
A  toTBo.  Reflective  rather  than  prophetic,  it  opens 
impnwively,  but  ends  abruptly,  like  a  sermon  with- 
out application ;  and  then  one  of  the  main  traditions 


11-24  TItt  OiD  Of  OUeon^The  destined  de- 
hreret  received  his  call  at  Ophrah,  on  what  was 
tiiereafter  holy  ground.  An  attar,  with  the  distinctive 
Dftioe  of  Yabweh-shaJom  (Yahweh  is  peace),  oommemo- 
nted  a  tbeophanv,  and  there  God  was  worshipped  for 

rk  The  Bite  of  Ophrah  is  unknown  ;  it  belonged  to 
Aloezrites,  a  olanof  the  Bcnjamites,  and  moathaTB 
Ineii  near  Sbechem. — 11.  On  the  angef  of  Yahweh  see 
3i,  Qeo.  I67*.  For  "  oak  "  read  "  terebinth."  While 
the  pamMve  Semitee  were  animiate,  the  iHraolitee  oame 
to  associate  Yahweh 's  own  presence  with  sacred  trees 
(p.  100,  Qea.  I81).— 12,  With  the  aaauranoe  "  Yabweh  is 
vith  thee  "  cf.  the  fail^  grandly  expressed  in  the  name 
Inunannel,  *'^6od  ia  with  os  *^  (Is.  714).  On  bearing 
the  words  "  Yahweh  ia  with  tlue,"  Gideon  replies,  "  Oh, 
my  lord,  if  Yahweh  is  with  us  "  (used  five  tunes  in  13)- 
He  oaimot  detach  himself  from  the  community.  He 
Iwoonaes  bMoio  becanae  be  has  a  pablio  aom. — 1^ 
"  I«6ked  apon  him  "  it  better  than  ^  tamed  txnnurdi 


him."  Thus  far  Yahweh'e  angel  ia  to  Gideon  a 
Traveller  Unknown,  though  His  glanoe  is  so  searching. 
His  tones  so  commanding.  He  has  more  faith  in 
Gideon  than  Gideon  in  himself.  "  Go  in  this  Uiy 
might "  is  an  injunotion  to  a  hero  to  realise  himsell. 
Eto  ia  to  go  in  the  atmiffth  d  his  manhood — ^wtth  all 
his  phyaiod  imd  moi^  force,  native  and  acquired — 
16.  Gideon  has  that  humility  which  ia  praiseworthy  if 
it  remembera,  blameworthy  if  it  forgets,  the  Great 
Companion.  Ho  keenly  feels  his  InsufBoienoy,  till 
Yahweh,  at  once  rebuking  and  reassuring  him,  ^o- 
mises,  "Suiely  I  will  be  with  thee"  (c/.  Ex.  313, 
2  Got.  Ss).— 17-^  Gideon  pnpaies  a  meid,  whioh  to 
his  astoniahment  beoomes  a  sacrifice.  When  the 
stranger  touches  the  food  with  the  tip  of  his  staff,  a 
supernatural  fire  leaps  from  the  rook,  and  oonsunies 
the  food.  Realising  at  length  that  he  has  seen 
Yahweh's  angel  face  to  face,  Gideon  fears  deat^ 
{qf.  Jg.  1322}.  [The  rock  may  have  had  one  or  more 
cup-holes  on  the  surface,  into  whioh  the  broth  would 
be  poured.  Many  ezam{des  have  been  disoovered  in 
Palestine  of  rocks  in  which  onp-liko  holes  had  been 
carved,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  They  date 
bac^in  many  instances  to  the  pre-Semitio  cave-dw^ers 
of  the  Neohthio  period.  An  easily  aocessible  account 
is  given  in  Handoook's  The  Archceolcgy  of  the  Holy 
Zafbj.— A.S.P.]— 21.  The  departure  of  Yahweh's  amcel 
is  mentioned  too  soon,  for  he  still  speaks  in  23.  ^e 
windB  have  probably  been  misidaoed  nom  tlw  end  of  33. 

VL  2&-8£  The  Destnwaon  ot  the  Altw  of  Baal.— 
We  have  seen  that  after  the  Conqueet  Yahweh  waa 
reverently  and  innocently  called  Uie  Baal  (Lord)  of 
the  land,  and  that  loyal  Israelites  gave  their  childnm 
Baal  names.  The  present  section,  in  whioh  the  Baal 
of  Opbiah  is  distinffuxMhed  from  Yahweh.  and  regarded 
•a  a  heathen  god,  moat  have  been  writfam  aftn  the 
time  of  Hoeea,  ■wbo  was  tiie  fiist  to  omidenm  the 
pmotioe  of  applyiiw  the  name  Baal  to  the  God  <^ 
Israel  (Hoe.  2iy).  The  point  of  the  story  is  that  Baal, 
who.  ii  worth  his  sah,  should  be  able  to  "  plead  for 
himself,"  is  challenged  to  do  so,  and  found  to  be 
impot^t.  Baal  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  when  any 
daring  spirit  can  laugh  at  him  with  impunity  aa 
Elijah  mocked  tt»  Phcenician  Baid  (1  K.  I827).— 
32.  It  need  not  be  aaid  that  originally  the  name 
Jerubbaal,  oven  to  a  son  by  a  father  who  worshipped 
Yahweh  as  Baal,  had  a  different  meaning  from  woat 
is  sugeeeted  here,  being  another  form  of  Jeffemfah. 
i.e.  "Baal  (or  Yahweh)  founds." 

VL  83-40.  The  Wdlanlte  Raid,  and  the  Sign  ot  the 
Heeee. — The  broad  and  deep  Yale  oi  Jezroel,  lying 
between  Gilboa  and  Sloreh,  leads  up  from  Jonlan  to 
the  Great  Plain. — 84.  CUderai  now  Mt  the  Divine  im- 
pulse— the  spirit  of  Yabweh  oame  upon  him,  lit. 

clothed  itself  with  him,"  put  him  on  lUce  a  garment, 
possessed  him,  inspired  him.  He  then  blow  his  trumpet 
to  awaken  others.  It  waa  his  own  Abiezer  clansmen 
who  answered  his  call,  and  they  apparently  became 
his  famous  three  hundred. — 3fi-40.  The  ^n  of  the 
fleeoe  is  probably  the  reoord  of  a  dream.  Gideon  had 
often  seen  the  heavy  dew  fall  on  a  summer  night  upon 
the  hills  of  Manasseh,  and  bis  peroeptiona  wove  them- 
selves into  mysterious  visions,  in  wbich  he  seemed  to 
have  power  to  bend  the  Divine  will  to  his  own.  He 
thus  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Yahweh 
dewmed  to  save  Israel  by  bis  hand. 

Vn.  1-8.  The  Redaction  ol  Gideon's  Army.— This 
section  teaches  that  Yahweh  is  the  giver  of  victory, 
and  tiiat  it  is  as  ensy  for  Him  to  save  by  few  as  by 
manr  (L  S.  146).  The  spins  of  Batod  ("  taemblin^'^' 
^  3)  may  be  'Aln  J&lud,  2  m.  from  Jeered,  at  the 
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lootftf  OiIbo*(p.  30).  TbeUn  of  HofdmuT  be  little 
Hetmon.  OiWM  <3)  is  on  the  eaiton  siae  of  the 
Jordan,  aaA  wo  should  pobably  read  Qilboa. — 8.  The 
number  ot  those  who,  m  modem  phrase,  showed  the 
white  feather,  is  surprisinglT  great.    Gideon  lets  tbam 

r,  having  no  use  for  the  fearful  and  trembling." — 
The  sMond  test  is  a  very  eingiilar  one,  and  has 
ffvea  iaterpniiem  miudi  tnmUew  The  words  "  patting 
tbeix  hand  to  their  mon^  "  are  eridently  wrong  where 
they  stand.  They  should  either  be  stmok  out  as  a 
g^OBB,  or  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  where 
tb^  would  explain  how  the  nuiority  drank  on  their 
knees.  Bat  why  should  those  who  put  their  lips  into 
tiie  stream  and  lapped  like  a  dog,  instead  of  using  their 
hands,  be  chosen  as  alone  fit  tor  the  combat  t  Was 
it  because  Uiey  did  not  let  their  weapons  leave  thMr 
hands  for  a  moment  t  Or  beoause  they  were  satisfied 
with  a  little  water,  whtm  tliey  might  have  drunk  their 
fill  f  Or  was  tile  test  pur^y  arbitrary  T  "H  any 
significance  mav  be  asoribed  to  tiie  way  in  which  the 
300  drank,  we  would  find  it  in  the  oomparison  to  dogs ; 
they  were  the  rude,  fienie  men ;  oompaxe  the  name 
CUeb  '*  (Mooie). 

vn.  9-lfi.  GUeoB'i  VUt  to  tte  IDdliiilto  Onnp^ 
The  heroio  leader  was  next  enoouiaged.  not  by  a 
>  dieun  of  his  own,  but  by  one  wbioh  he  heard  told  at 
night  in  the  oamp  of  the  enemy.  The  significant 
features  of  the  dream  are  the  taut,  the  symbol  of  the 
Hidianite  nomads,  and  the  cake  of  barley  bread,  tiie 
symbol  of  the  Israelite  peasants.  As  the  Uttte  barley 
flake  overtoms  the  huge  tent,  so  Israel  is  to  defeat  the 
boat  of  Hidian.— 14.  Il4Md  "  This  is  notldng  bat  the 
men  of  Israel."  the  words  "  Qideon  the  son  of  Joaah  " 
bdng  probatdy  a  later  insertion.  It  is  not  Gideon,  but 
Gideon's  little  band  of  gallant  yeomen  { 1 5b),  that  oorro- 
spcmds  to  the  dreamers  oake. 

m  16-86.  The  Night  Alum  and  RonU-Gideon's 
stjatagem  otHuisted  in  the  dfrisioD  of  his  small  foroe 
into  three  oompanies,  who  charged  the  enemy  from 
three  sides  at  once,  making  an  uproar  and  inodnoing 
a  pernio. — 18.  The  battle-ory  agreed  upou  was  "  Vor 
Yabweh  and  for  Gideon  1 "  Wnen  the  actual  oonfiiot 
be^an,  many  or  all  pte&xad  to  this  "  A  sword."  sos- 
geeted  by  the  f^eaminfl  weapooB  they  had  onsheatiied. 
The  words  express  wrai  spendid  tersenen  a  dooUe 
loyalty,  to  God  and  a  troated  leader ;  an  ideal, 
Yahww's  Tiotoiy  and  ^ory ;  and  a  metuis  of  attaining 
it,  the  Bword. — a).  If  each  soldier  carried  a  trumpet,  a 
toTcih,  an  empty  pitcher,  and  a  sword,  his  bands  were 
too  full  There  are  awkward  repetitions  in  the  narra- 
tive (see  20  and  22),  and  it  is  possible  Uiat  the  trumpets 
are  derived  from  one  sooroe,  the  jara  and  torohea 
from  anoUier. — 28.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  the  men 
who  had  no  heart  for  the  attack  are  ready  to  join  in 
the  ponuit.  Some  tlimk  that  the  verse  is  a  latw 
addition — 24.  The  words  **  even  Jordan  "  (twice) 
seem  meaningless.  Perhaps  we  should  read  with  the 
Peshitto  "  as  far  as  Beuibara'  upon  (the  bank  of) 
Jordan." 

Vm.  1-8.  The  AibnlmUM  Appeaied^After  de- 
feating Uie  migh^  K»<Bign  fQ&  GHoeon  had  to  aettle  a 
domestio  dispute  which  mif^  easily  have  beomw 
serious,  and  ha  again  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
ocoaaon.  Be  is  a  man  of  wit  and  humour  as  well  a« 
of  military  prowess.  He  knows  th&t  a  soft  answer 
turns  away  wrath,  and  he  can  make  the  tongue  sa 
effective  a  weapon  as  the  sword.  He  stoops  to  oonqoer. 
When  the  jealous  Ephiaimites  oomplain  that  he  has 
not  given  mem  the  first  place  in  his  army  (which  would 
have  entitled  them  to  the  best  of  the  spoils),  he  latoina 
a  humble  Muwer,  in  iridoh  they  do  not  penwiTe  any 


flavour  of  delicate  irony.  How  shooM  he  ever  oompan 
his  little  dan  with  a  mighty  tribe  t  The  mm  gleaa* 

ingp  of  Ephraim  are  more  than  the  vintage — the  whole 
harvest — of  Abiezar.  We  shall  find  later  that  while 
snob  treatment  appeased  the  Ejriuaimitea  it  did  not 
cure  them.  Je[mtha^  had  experience  <^  the  same 
ieahma  tmnpei;  and  was  not  so  patieDt  wil^  it  (12z-4S). 

vm.  4-n.  TbtPunnltoBttMButolJoidaib— TUs 
■eotirai  is  not  otmtinuoua  witA  the  preoeding  one.  The 
men  d  Israel,  who  were  gathered  togetJier  after  the 
battle  (723),  (uid  the  Ephraimites,  who  were  so  eager 
to  prove  i^hat  they  oould  do,  are  heard  of  no  more. 
Gideon  is  again  alone  with  liia  300  (84) ;  tho  men  of 
Suoooth  and  Fennel,  ifpioraat  oi  any  battle  or  rout, 
think  his  campaign  ag^nst  the  lOduoitea  a  hopeleoa 
affair ;  and  lAea  he  at  length  reaches  the  enemy  he 
finds  them  "  secure,"  apparently  having  neithu-  been, 
nor  expecting  to  be,  disturbed  (11).  Hainly  we  have 
here  a  di^rent  tradition — 4.  For  "  faint  and  (not 
*  yet ')  pursuing  "  the  ULX  has  *'  faint  and  hungry," 
iniioh  suitB  the  next  verse,  where  there  is  a  request 
for  bread.  Suoooth  (Gen.  33i7)  and  Penuel  (Gen. 
S23of.)  have  not  be«i  identified;  they  must  have 
been  near  the  Jabbok.— 7.  For  "  tear  "  read  "  thieah." 
ProvDked  by  the  inhosntali^  ot  Uie  prinoes  of  Sooootii, 
Gideon  threatens  to  oirow  them  uaWl  into  a  bed  of 
thorns  and  trample  them  down. — 10.  The  edto  of 
Kai^or  is  also  unknown.  The  enormous  figures,  as  in 
19-31,  were  probably  doe  to  R. — [14.  Thia  lad  could 
write  {mg.)  an  interesting  and  rather  snggestive  fact, 
bat  it  would  he  extrava^nt  to  faifer  that  wiiti^  ma 
a  nnivenal  aooomTdishiaent.  —  A.  8*  P.1-— 18.  For 
"taught"  read  with  LXX.  "threshed.'*  The  savage 
threat  is  carried  out.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Gideon  of  this  tradition  is  the  man  whom  we  know 
and  love  in  the  other  stories.  But  compare  what  even 
David  is  said  to  have  dene  (2  S.  I231),  and  oontzaet 
Lk.  956. — 18^.  The  two  nomad  chieftaina  faced 
death  with  the  i^ical  fortjtude  of  American  Indians. 

VUL  22^.  Qtdsoo  Refuses  a  Kingdom,  and  Ereeto 
an  Bphod. — Long  before  the  Israelites  had  any  human 
kings,  Tahweh  was  regarded  as  their  Divine  King, 
and  Gideon,  like  Samuel  (1  S.  87,  IO19,  1213,17,19}, 
expresses  the  view  that  the  Divine  kinf^p  leaves  no 
room  for  a  human  sovereignty.  This  view  beoamo 
prevalent  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  a  suooeasion 
of  wicked  kings  was  raining  the  northern  kingdom 
(Hos.  84.13ti).— Si-2T.  In  gratitude  to  Yahweh.  wbo 
bad  stood  by  him  and  given  him  victory,  Gideon  nees 
the  spoils  of  war  to  make  a  golden  ephod,  which  he  sets 
up  to  Yahw^'s  e^ory  at  0[dirah.  Thia  act  is  spoken 
ot  without  disapproval,  except  in  27^  which  many 
scdiolars  regard  ae  an  editorial  addition.  "Alaterage^ 
brained  in  more  Bpiritoal  conceptions,  took  offeooe  at 
Gideon's  aotton,  and  saw  in  it  the  cause  of  tlM  diauter 
whicji  befell  his  house"  (O.  A.  Gooke).  The  nature 
and  purpose  of  an  ephod  in  Um  time  of  the  Jodgee  an 
not  explidtly  stated.  It  certainly  was  not  a  aaoxed 
vest,  such  as  was  worn  by  tbe  High  Priest  in  tba 
■eoond  Temple.  It  was  oleudy  an  image  of  some  kind, 
airf  ft  was  used  in  tJie  awvioe  ai  Yahwdt  (p.  100)^ 

VnL  88-8S  oontains  tbo  familial  phraaea  of  D,  wbo 
is  crieved  at  Israel's  ingratitude,  first  to  Yahweh  tbeir 
deOverar,  and  then  to  &de(«  their  eartUly  beoefaotor. 
[Obswve  also  the  oharaoteristic  generalisation  of  the 
vaxfAj  local  and  Cansanite  cult  <n  Baal-berith  (94,46) 
mto  a  cult  adopted  by  Israel  as  a  whole. — A.  S.  P.] 

DL  The  KiDgsbfp  and  Fall  of  Afaimeleeh — The  story 
of  Gideon's  hLf-Oanaanite  son  doea  not  equal  tlte 
finest  parts  oi  the  book  in  dnmatio  intematk  but  tbe 
l^in^  lAidi  It  affoidi  of  tiip  nlatitmB  anbdstiDg 
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hatweaa  the  mixed  noes  of  'Pakatme  in  the  timo  cf 
tbe  Jodgea  is  of  great  value  to  tiw  lubtoiiaa.  l!he 
■whoio  narrative  ie  SDoient,  though  not  quite  nniform. 
Here  D  makes  no  oontiibuUoo.  Apparm^  he  did 
not  i^ard  Abimelech  as  worthy  to  rank  among  the 
Judges,  and  tJierefore  he  omitted  this  aeetiton,  whicdi 
was  leetored  to  its  plaoe  1^  B> 

IX.  1-6L  AMmeladi  Made  Ktac  ^  Sheehem^ 
"  AMmeleeh  "  probaUy  means  **  the  (Divine)  King  is 
Taihsr"  whioh  throws  soma  Ug^t  on  Gideon's  ooo- 
oeptioQ  of  liis  God.  He  and  other  Israelites  were 
already  feeling  after  that  great  tmth  of  the  Divine 
Fatheriiood,  wluoh  is  the  heart  of  CSuistiaoity. 
Sheohem  (  i  K.  12i%  now  called  NabliiB  (the  Roman 
Keapcdis),  lies  in  a  fertile  vaUej  between  Honnt  £bal 
and  Gerizini.  Abimeleoh  was  not,  of  oourse,  made  Idoc 
of  all  the  twelve  tribes,  nor  even  of  one  whole  tribe, 
but  ooiy  of  the  town  <d  Sheohem  and  its  neighboor- 
hood.  His  rule  was  on  a  par  with  t^t  of  tte  kings 
who  axe  mentioned  in  the  oixa^  of  Deborah  (  Jg.  619). — 
2.  The  yooiu  man  made  a  sktlfal  use  of  his  pedigree. 
Would  not  the  Shechemitee  prefer  that  one  of  them- 
aelves.  one  who  bad  lived  among  them  all  his  dan, 
lather  than  a  stracgo^  should  reign  over  them  t  Hia 
mothn;  aa  a  McOea  wife  (W.  IL  Smith.  Kin^i^  93f 
would  be  aztKHuc  her  own  poo^  at  She-i^iem.  not  among 
(^deon's  at  O^trah.  The  ituom  '*  your  bone  and  your 
flesh"  answers  to  English  "your  flesh  and  blood." 
— 4.  Abimeleoh  begins  his  reign,  as  new  kings  so  often 
do  in  the  Eaaty  by  hiring  assaaging  to  pot  ul  possiblo 
zxi«lBOQtofthew»y(^.2K.10z-ii,lfi).  For"vam 
•ad  1^"  Md  "recUBH  and  worthIeae."H:6-  Open 
OMSwIm:  asif  itwasanaltarand  the  mozder  asaoit* 
fidal  rite  (1  8.  1433-3S)<  l^nB  presumably  the  blood 
was  aafedy  disposed  of,  and  would  not  cry  for  venge- 
ance.— A.  3.  FO— 6.  The  ooronation  took  j^aoe  at "  the 
oak  of  tbe  pil&r,"  or  '*  Moniunentrtree,"  a  ho^ 
oak  -beaide  whioh  theiB  was  a  ataadimr  sbme.  Sar 
"  the  hoose  of  Bfillo"  read  "  Beth-miUo/^a^tpaxeatly  * 
town  near  Sheohem. 

IX.  7-21.  Jothim'l  Fable.^Only  in  an  apologoe 
ooold  Jotham.  the  sole  survivor  of  Abitneleon's 
maflsacre,  express  what  was  in  his  bitter,  broken  heart. 
The  point  of  his  fable  is  easily  caught.  His  father 
and  his  brothers  were  the  fruitful  trees — olive,  fig-tree 
and  vine — who  declined  to  rule  over  the  other  trees ; 
hk  half-brothMT  is  the  bramble  who  has  accepted  the 
kinsahip,  but  who  will  presently  set  on  fire  the  cedan 
of  Lebanon.  If  the  Sheohemites  have  acted  in  good 
faith  to  Jerubbaal  in  choosing  Abimeleoh  as  Bn^ 
may  they  have  joy  of  tbe  choice  ;  but  if  not,  may  their 
king  be  a  devoonng  fire  among  them  I — 1.  How 
Jotham  got  an  aodienoe  at  the  top  of  Qerizim  is  not 
wd.  "Ab  language  is  not  to  oe  proeeod,  uid  a 
wdtknown.ong  ovmookfaig  the  town  baa  been  pointed 
oot  as  a  nabiral  pnlpit.— 8.  Bead  "  Shall  I  leave  my 
fatness,  with  which  gods  and  mui  are  honoured  T 
This  plain  aoose  was  avoided,  from  motives  of  rever- 
ence, m  some  versions,  but  see  1 3,  where  read  "  Kods  " 
for  "  God."  Oil  was  used  in  Semitic  religions  ooeerv- 
anma,  bemg  poured  opon  the  saored  stones  whioh 
vera  aasooiated  with  the  Divine  preemoe  <Gen.  2Bx8, 
S5i4).  Wine  was  need  in  Ubatioufi  and  saored  feaata. — 
Ifiw  The  bramble  is  the  rAamnus  ;  "  thorns  "  in  Fa.  689. 
The  exquisite  abeoiditv  of  the  polidoal  situation  at 
Sheohem,  ae  ooooeived  by  Jotham,  is  suggested  by 
the  Iwamble'a  seU-oom[daoeat  "  Come  andpnt  your 
tmst  in  my  ahadow."  Kne  wordi,  hat  the  bramble 
will  BooD.  show  its  troe  dbatacter;  tin  oraokling  ol 
thorns  under  the  oedais  will  reveal  tbe  inoendiaxy. 

B.  2S-4t  Tke  SadUoa  d  tlw  SlwelHiiittM^Tbe 


atatomant  that  AUawleofa  mi  **|rinoe  over  IdmI" 
ia  an  exageemtloa,  and  the  obronolbgioal  note  is  prob- 
ably by  B.— SS,  The  Sheohemitea  soon  tired  01  the 
govemmeot  of  their  "tvother"  (3).  Ood  sent  an 
evil  spirit  between  the  king  and  his  subjects ;  the 
evil  spirit  txom  the  liOrd  that  poaeeased  Saul  (1  S.  I614, 
I810),  and  mialed  the  prophets  of  Ahab  (1  K.  2219-33) ; 
and  recall  the  HasHinal  saying,  Quem  Deu8  tmit  verdert, 
prtHS  dtmeHtaLrSKL  The  spirit  of  diaaffeouon  at 
Sheohem  jam  a  seif-aeeking  demagogue  his  chance. 
Gaal  is  oaUed  "  the  son  of  Ebed."  i.e,  of  a  slave.  That 
was  probably  a  popolor  nickname;  his  teal  name 
would  he  Gaal  ben  Ohed  ( =  Obadiah).-^-2&.  The 
sedition  is  described  with  great  vividness.  When  the 
vintagem  woe  heated  witii  wine,  Gaal  made  a  speeoh 
in  the  heathen  temple^  oontraating  the  rule  01  the 
laradite  half-breed  with  the  fjovemment  of  the  honoor- 
able  hoose  of  Hamor,  tbe  native  and  anoieat  ariatooraoy 
of  the  city. — 97.  The  heathen  festival,  or  religious 
festivities,  consisted  largely  in  meny>makiog. — 28. 
Moat  oritica  now  read,  "  Wen  not  this  AiHmeleoh  and 
Zebul  his  lieutenant  subjects  of  the  femily  of  Hamor  T 
Why,  ihaa,  should  we  serve  him  7  "—80.  The  LXX 
greatly  improves  the  sense  hy  reading,  not  "  and  I 
said,"  but  "  and  I  would  say."— 4tl.  Bead  "  in 
Ammah"  (where  Abimelecb  lived,  41),  instead  of 
"  craftily  "  ;  aiul,  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  "  they  ate 
stirring  ap  the  ot^  against  thee." — 87.  Bead  with  m^. 
"  the  navel  of  the  land  "  and  "  the  augurs'  oak,"  places 
whidi  would  be  fctwiHar  to  every  Sheohemite. — 88. 
Zebtd,  the  abaent  king's  eDvemor  in  the  cit^.  takes  tits 
demagogue  down  aaUng  him  Whoe  ia  now  thy 
month  t "  At  the  approaoh  of  danger  the  mana 
boastingB  and  vapounngs  oesse. — 40.  Bead  "  fell 
alain."-— 41.  The  site  of  Ammah  H  unoertain ;  it  may 
be  el-'Orme,  two  boon  SE.  of  Sheohem. 

DL  48-40.  AMmekwh  Destroyi  SbeefasMU— Thme 
fenea  aeem  to  omtain  a  aeoond,  indroendoit  aooonnt 
ot  the  attack  on  Sheohem,  the  sequel  to  32-33.-48. 
Abimeleoh  adopts  the  same  tactics  whereby  his  father 
routed  the  Ifidianites  (7i6).^44.  Bead,  with  the 
T.yy,  "  the  company  that  was  wi^  me." — AS.  To  sow 
a  dtv  wiUt  salt  was  to  declare  symbolically  that  it 
was  nenceCorth  to  be  as  fnuUeas  and  desolate  as  a 
salt  deeert  (DU  933,  Fs.  IO734).  Bat.  in  the  ease  of 
Sheohem,  nature  itaat  made  that  impoaeible. — 46.  Bead 
*'  Migdal-Sheohem."  evideatly  a  town  in  tite  nmgh' 
boninood.  El-berith  is  uiother  name  for  Baal-benth 
(833),  which  the  LXX  haa  here.  The  translation 
"  hold  "  is  a  gueaa  ;  the  word  may  mean  an  undei^ 
ground  chamber.  Honnt  Zalmon  is  unknown. — 40. 
Alameleoh  bums  the  town  of  Shechem;  King 
Braml:4e's  fire  devoon  the  oedais  as  JoUuun  had 
predicted. 

DL  50-60.  The  Death  ol  AUmelaeh.— He  went  on 

homing  and  destroying  till  from  the  tower  of  Thebec 
(p.  30)  a  woman  threw  a  mill-stone  which  crashed  throngb 
lus  wilL  That  he  might  not  be  said  to  have  died  by 
a  womim's  hand  he  b^ged  his  armour-bearer  to  givo 
him  the  coup  de  gmee.  His  death  scene  is  strikingly 
like  tiiat  <A  Saol,  in  -wbum  penon  the  kiofphip  waa 
revived  (2  S.  l9>.— 66.  The  dosing  veises  point  the 
moral  of  a  tale  which  Greek  poets  would  have  woven 
into  a  tragio  druna  of  fete.  Id  the  field  (A  destiny 
men  reap  as  they  have  sown. 

X.  1-6.  Tola  and  Jalr.— Theee  are  the  first  of  five 
minor  Judges,  the  other  three  being  named  in  1^15. 
Of  the  explolta  of  these  Judges  we  know  nothing. 
Only  a  few  bare  facte  regarding  their  parentage,  place 
of  abodes  yean  ot  rale,  nnmb^  of  aoaa,  and  plaoe  ol 
borial,  an  aat  down.  Thne  of  the_&vB  an  wewhen 
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•pok«a  of  not  m  ituUndoah  but  aa  olans,  and  th* 
otlwr  two  are  natunlly  to  be  ragaided  in  the  mne 

light.  Probably  they  were  not  intioduoed  by  D.  but 
by  a  later  {Mlitor. — 1.  Tola  is  here  the  son  of  Paab. 
^sewhere  theae  are  brotheis,  sons  of  iBeatdiair,  »e. 
brother  olaoa  (Gen.  46x3,  Nu.  2823,  1  Gh.  7i).  The 
8it«  of  Shomir  is  unknown. — 8.  Jair  was  a  boo,  i.e.  a 
olao,  of  MaoMBah  (Nu.  S2i4,  Dt.  814).  GOead  wu  a 
moontainoua  region  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
well  watered  and  wooded,  providing  rioh  pastonge. 
Harvotb-Jair  means  "  t«nt  dwellings  of  Jair,"  a 
leminiBoenoe  of  nomadio  days,  thou^  oaoampmeata 
had  now  given  place  to  cities.  Jair's  thirty  sons  " 
are  thirty  setUementa  of  the  olan,  just  aa  oar  Oolonies 
are  the  ^*  daughters  "  of  ^taoniia.  Kaimon  maj  be 
the  Kanum  ofFOlybiuB  (t.  7%  12). 

Z.  ^18.  Introdoetton  to  the  Story  ol  tahihah^In 
this  seotion  we  see  the  hand  of  D,  and  hear  ti>&  re- 
ouirent  notes  of  sin,  suffering,  repcntanoe,  aad  deiiver- 
ance. — 7.  The  referenoe  to  tibo  Fbilistines  seems  to  be 
out  of  place,  unices  the  section  is  meant  to  servo  aa 
an  introdootioii  to  Samson's  as  well  aa  Jephthah's 
exploits. — S.  Text  faulty  :  "  eighteen  years  "  ahouJd 
probaUy  stand  at  the  end  of  7,  and  8  should  pertiapa 
lead  "  and  they  vexed  and  opfMcessed  ti»  <diirat«D  ctf 
Israel  that  were  beyond  Joidui,"  the  rest  bdns  a 
rioss. — 11.  Moorethuksthatallthepropernamesalter 

the  E^tians  "  hava  bem  added  1^  the  latest 
editor.  Maonites "  may  surriTo  in  Ma'an,  seven 
hours  from  Fetra;  some  read  "Midiuutes"  wiUi  LXX 
(ntg^' — tit  A  mere  editonal  Munmary  of  11. 

XL  1-11.  Jephthah'i  Tooth^ephUiah  (Ood  opent 
the  womb}  is  the  Othello  of  ImelitiBh  history,  a 
s^endj^  barbarian,  "  little  Uessed  witii  the  soft  phiaea 
of  peace,"  familiar  witii  "  moving  acoidentB  by  flood 
and  field,"  who  by  his  valour  oyiveis  hie  oomitrf, 
and  bv  a  n^Tsteiioua  fate  Boohfioes  a  life  dearer  to  him 
than  nis  own.  A  great  wanior,  he  was  handieappad 
in  the  race  of  life,  and  persocnted  by  his  own  fleeh  and 
blood,  because  he  came  into  the  worid  with  the  camel 
stain  of  illegitimaoy.  All  the  greater  honour  will  be 
his  if  he  can  "  burst  his  birth's  mvidions  bar."  Tradi- 
tion did  not  preserve  the  real  name  of  tiie  hno's  father, 
who  is  simply  called  Gilead,  which  was  properly  tha 
name  of  a  disUiot  or  its  people  (see  IO3).  Like  Isluna^ 
another  "  unwanted  "  son,  Jephthah  was  driven  from 
his  home  and  cast  upon  a  cold  world.  Bat  be  found  his 
way  to  the  land  01  Tob  ("  good  "},  which  proved  a 
good  land  to  him,  a  land  where  a  bmve  youth  could 
carve  hia  way  to  fortune.  (It  is  mentioned  again  in 
2  S.  106-8;  distriot  onknown.)  For  a  time  he  was,  like 
young  David,  a  free-booter ;  he  and  his  comrades 
'  wont  out " — a  well-undeistood  term,  meaning  w«it 
out  on  laida.  In  this  way  he  sot  himself  ready  to  be 
the  dolivovnr  of  hfa  ooon'oy— oom  nideiB  I  ao  had 
the  diance  of  his  Ufetime  in  his  oountay'a  day  of  pwil. 
The  eldeiB  (sheikha)  of  Oilead — some  of  his  own 
brothers  perhaps  amoi^  them— came  to  Tob  to  beg 
htm  to  come  home.  GUead  was  in  need  of  a  military 
leader  to  break  the  power  of  the  enmiy.  The  hour 
was  oome,  and  Jephtluhi  was  the  man.  Desiruig  to  be 
sore  of  his  position,  he  pat  to  the  eklers  some  awkwaid 
queetdons,  whidi  tlwy  evaded.  Note  th^  solemnly  in- 
oonsequent  "  therefore,"  a  tou(di  of  comedy  on  ibo 
writer  s  part.  Jephthah  did  not  thmk  the  word  of  the 
eldeis  as  good  as  their  bond,  and  would  not  budge  an 
inch  without  tiwtr  adjuration,  "  Yahweh  be  wltneas 
between  as.** — lib  scarcely  makes  sense  here,  and 
many  soholan  think  its  right  place  is  after  31.  Suoh 
errors  frequently  ooooned  m  the  oopybg  of  MSS. 

XL  IMi  Jtphthah'i  McgotlatkiM  irttb  tt»  Kli« 


flf  Ammon. — As  gBnerally  hupamm,  thece  mm  «  mr 
of  difdomaoy  hemm  Hba  war  ol  awonb.  The  Ubtory 
of  300  yean  was  reviewed  in  an  attonpt  to  settb  a 
{oesent  question  of  meum  and  ttium.  Jephthah 
speedily  aoqoainted  himself  with  Uto  r^ts  and  wiongB 
01  the  oase,  and  would  not  have  it  said  that  be  maoo 
no  effort  to  settle  matters  lunioably.  But  he  awued 
In  vain.  Pahapa  he  waa  not  aony  ^rbm  the  BMemn 
palaver  was  over,  and  the  hour  oome  for  the  stem 
arlntrament  of  wtu*.  Be  was  essentially  a  soldier, 
only  inoideatally  and  leluctanUy  a  politician. — 14-SB. 
The  point  of  the  long  speech  of  Jephthah's  messengen 
is  that  the  Israelites,  in  their  ioDiney  from  ^^pt,- 
BOrupulously  respected  the  neutrality  of  Ammon.  ToBf 
foiled  to  oDtain  a  transit  throu^  nther  Edom  or 
Moab,  and  rather  than  trespass  on  forbidden  ground 
they  "  oompaased  "  both  these  lands.  The  only  teai- 
toiy  whioh  they  seized  to  the  east  of  Jordan  was  tiiat 
of  Sthon,  king  of  the  Amorltes.  (These  facta  aie 
stated  in  Nu.  2O14-18,  2I21-24,  cmly  there  is  no 
reference  to  an  embany  to  Moab.)  It  will  be  observed 
that  from  13  <HiwardB  tbatB  is  a  flaw  in  ihe  argninetit 
of  the  meaeengerB,  who  reason  as  if  they  were  negotiat- 
ing with  Hi>ab  instead  of  Ammon ;  and  the  error  bo- 
oomas  most  apparent  in  34,  whae  Huy  speak  of 
"  (Smnodi  thy  god."  Chemoah  was  the  god  (rt  Moab. 
HUcom  of  Ammon.  The  Israelites  speak  as  men  who 
have  a  natitmal  d^ty,  Yahweh.  to  men  who  have  a 
national  deity,  Chemoeh.  While  Oiey  devoutly  wor- 
shipped the  one*  thoy  did  not  question  the  reaJity  of 
the  otlm.  'Sbo  trath  of  monotheism  had  not  jsfe 
dawned  ca  even  tiie  greatest  minds  in  loaeL 

XL  ai»-88.  JephthA'fl  Ttnr,  and  hk  Campaign 
agahist  AnUBOD. — 29b  is  probaUy  an  editorial  not«^ 
"a  somewhat  unskilful  attempt  to  fasten  the  new 
cloth  (12-38)  into  the  old  garment"  (HooreO  Jeph- 
thah's vow  was  made  at  the  hoiy  {dace  of  luqiah  in 
Oilead,  lite  Jaoob's  at  Betiwl  (Geo.  2824I,  ZU3).  la 
hope  of  viotorv,  01  dread  of  disaater,  men  vowed,  or 
devoted,  to  Yaiiw^  something  verv  precious — it  might 
even  be  a  humui  life — believlBg  they  would  thus  pro- 
pitate  His  favour  and  seoore  His  aid. — 81.  "  What- 
soever" is  entirely  wrong;  read  "  whosoever "  (fny.). 
Jephthah  '  intended  a  human  saorifioe.  To  suggest 
that  he  thought  of  an  — nay  a  sheep  or  a  goat — 
croesing  his  pat^  when  he  neaired  hb  home,  is  to 
trifle  with  tnwedy. — 83.  Aroer  is  not  the  oity  of  that 
name  on  the  Amon  (26),  but  another  near  tbe  aooiatt 
Babbalk,  which  is .  the  modem  AmmSn  f  Jos.  1825). 
Minnith  waa  probabW  near  Heehbon.  Abel-oheramim, 
"  Vineyard-meadow, '  is  unknown. — 34.  Bead  "  came 
to  his  home  at  Hicpah."  like  Miriam  at  the  Bed 
Sea  (Ex.  ISao),  and  the  women  who  welcomed  home 
Saul  and  David  (I  S.  18g),  Jmdithah'a  daoghter  oune 
forth  to  meet  her  father  with  timbrels  and  dances. 
This  implies  that  she  had  companions  (</.  37X  but  tha 
poignant  fact  was  that  site,  as  the  oonqunors  daiu^ter, 
waa  leading  tbe  dance. — Mb  is  onsnrpasMtble  m  its 
pathos ;  e<^ualled  only  by  Gm.  223.  The  saorifice  of 
only  obild — yriat  sorrow  can  oompare  wttii  that  ? 
Jer.  426k  Am.  810.  Zeoh.  12zo).  "What  ia  a 
victory,  irtiat  are  fainmphal  andiM,  and  the  pmiae  <^ 
all  creation,  to  a  l<m^  man  t  "  (Ibufc  Batbeiford).^ 
85.  Bead  "  thou  hast  strickeB  me,  thou  (emphatic)  ait 
one  that  bringeth  disaater  upon  me. "--.80.  The  pure 
and  innocent  maiden  whoee  life  was  to  be  racriSoed 
is  known  only  as  Jephthah's  Daughter,  and  she  was 
worthy,  more  than  worthy,  of  that  name.  With  her 
father^B  heroic  spirit,  she  had  a  still  nobler  oatore. 
There  is  nothing  in  aU  UtnRttim  finer  tihaa  bw 
anewef  In  this  vene>  No  wonder  that  bet  mids 
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hm  minisBd  poets.  Tennyson  pataphiases  them  in 
"IfyGoa,  my  land,  my  fatfaer,"  and  Byron  in  ."  Since 
our  ootmby,  our  Go(t— oh,  my  sire.'* — 87.  She  aabs 
tor  a  leepite  of  two  months.  "  Life  is  sweet,  brothers, 
who  would  vish  to  die  T  " — 39.  But  Jephthah  "  did  to 
her  ae  Ite  had  vowed  to  do."  That  ifl  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy.  It  is  only  suggested.  Mo  angel  of  the 
Lord  interposed,  as  in  thoiStoiy  ot  leaeo,  with  an 
tajunotion  ^'  lay  not  tiiine  luod  on  the  maidea " 
fu.  Geo.  2Si2).  No  prophet  had  yet  arisMi  to  ask. 
Shall  I  give  the  fruit  oi  my  body  for  the  sin  oi  my 
aonl  T  "  (Mi  67).  From  the  Christiaa  point  oi  view 
we  may,  with  Daote,  think  Jephthah  was  wrong 

"  Blindly  to  execato  a  rash  reeolve. 
Whom  better  it  had  suited  to  exolaim 
*  I  have  done  ill,'  than  to  redeem  his  pledge 
5y  doing  wotse.'* 

Bat  his  blindness  detracte  nothing  from  the  heroism 
of  his  daughter,  who  gave  herseU,  without  a  murmur, 
to  her  people  and  her  God ;  who  was  led  to  the  altar, 
not  as  a  bride  adorned  to  her  hnaband.  bat  as  a 
viigin-ma^yr ;  whose  love  of  life  was  leas  than  her 
love  ol  her  ooontry  and  its  freedom.  Did  not  Byron 
nghtiy  divine  that  she  smiled  as  she  died  ?  [The  view 
that  she  was  not  put  to  death  but  doomed  to  remain 
nawedded,  almost  oertainly  inoorreot,  though  it  has 
been  recently  revived  by  Benzinger. — A.  S.  P.] 

Xn.  1-8.  Ghrfl  War  between  GUead  and  Ephralm^ 
The  Ephraimites  hankered  after  the  primacy  among 
tbo  tnees.  Th«r  amour  propre  was  easily  ofifende<C 
(hen-  anger  quiokly  enflamed.  Tnnt*«H  ol  praising 
God  for  Jephthah's  ^^t  victory,  they  were  furious 
because  he  won  it  without  their  aid.  They  insulted 
him  as  they  coioe  insulted  Gideon,  and  perhaps  ex- 
pected an  equally  meek  and  flattering  answer.  But 
J^ththah  was  a  man  <rf  a  different  mould  and  temper. 
Hniliog  a  few  scathing  wt»da  at  heroes  who  were 
bwve  when  the  war  was  over,  he  imomed,  judging 
from  their  insolenoe,  ttiat  they  now  willed  to  Sf^t 
with  &m,  and  he  was  ready.  The  result  de^V 
■tirs  the  reader's  imagination.  Led  by  a  general 
like  Jephthah,  Gilead  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Efduaim,  and  the  western  tribe  was  not  ody  put  to 
^^t,  hot  found  tho  folds  of  Jordaa  fnuuded  to  bar 
their  passage.  Every  man  who  wished  to  oro«  was 
Bab}ected  to  a  riiigiilar  test.  His  life  hung  on  the 
pnamociation  of  a  sibilant.  He  was  asked  to  say 
^Shibboletii"  <ear  of  oom\  and  if  he  said  "  Sibbo- 
leth,'*  he  was  slain  there  and  theti.  His  speech 
bettayed  him.  "  80  in  the  Sicilian  veepsis,  Marw  31, 
1282,  the  French  were  made  to  betray  t^mselvee  by 
the  pronunoiataon  of  ad  «  ciceri  ,*  those  who  pro- 
nonnoed  c  as  in  French  {sesi  e  nseri)  were  hewn  down 
on  the  spot."  <Hoore).— -4b  The  words  "  because  they 
nid.  Ye  are  fugitives  of  Mount  EpbiBim  "  make  no 
sense  in  their  present  position,  and  probably  should 
stand  after  "  Jordan  "  in  &  The  hiwe  numbers  are 
donbtlees  the  work  of  R. — 7.  The  Heb.  text  "  in  the 
eities  of  Gilead."  is  evideoUy  wrong ;  tlEe  LXX  has 
"  in  his  ot^  of  Oahaad." 

xn,  8-u,  The  Thns  Mlaor  Jndsss,— Ibzan's  home 
was  probably  Bethlehem  in  Zebulnn  (Jos.  lOis),  7  m. 
from  NacareUi.  still  called  Belt-lahm.  For  Aijalon 
we  should  probably  read  Elon  (so  the  LXX).  Firathon 
ii  perhaps  Far'ata.  near  N&bliis. 

XHL-XV.  9amMB  and  the  PhllMliMi^-Aboot  the 
same  time  as  the  Israelites  entered  Oanaan  from  the 
fsst  tbe  Pmasati  <of  the  Egyptian  monaments),  at 
FkilMinvb  oane  over  the  sea  bom  Cbj^tor  (Crete), 
and  sstfladin  the  rich  eoasfr-landa  between  Carmel  and 


Oaaa  (p.  28).  Ibr  oonturies  it  was  a  questi(Hi  wliioh  ol 
the  two  races  was  to  have  the  mastery.  The  inevitaUo 
oooflict  began  eariy,  and  was  not  ended  till  the  time 
of  David.  Samson,  Israers  Heroulee,  is  said  to  have 
saved  and  judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines 
(135,  l&zo,  I631),  but  he  did  not,  like  the  other  Judges, 
call  his  tribesmen  to  arms  and  lead  them  into  battle. 
His  ex[doits  were  single-handed  advaitorea.  At  a 
popular  hero  he  ta  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  than 
Gtidaon,  Barak,  Je^thafa,  David,  and  Samuel,  with 
whom  he  u  namea  in  ^b.  II32.  That  the  tales  of 
his  escapades  were  ponilar  can  well  be  believed. 
*'  The  Bcrapee  into  which  Samson's  weakness  for 
women  brought  him,  the  way  in  which  he  tamed  the 
tables  on  those  who  thought  they  had  got  the  beet 
of  him,  the  hard  knocks  fie  dealt  the  onctrcamcised, 
and  the  practical  jokes  he  played  on  them  must  ha^ 
made  those  stories  great  favourites  with  the  story- 
loving  race,  soch  as  all  the  Semites  are"  (Moore, 
315). 

Xm.  The  Btaih  of  Saouon^l.  D's  usoal 
introdnction.— 2.  Zorah  (p.  31)  is  now  ^a,  800  ft 
above  tho  valley  of  Sorek  (Wai^  ee-Snrar^  17  m.  W.  oi 
Jemsatem.  In  Jos.  1533  and  2  Ch.  II16  it  is  no  Idwer 
Danite,  but  Jodahite,  evidently  beoaose  the  Danftes 
of  the  town  had  moved  to  the  nortb  (Jg.  18). — 8.  On 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  see  2i*.  The  words  "but  thou 
shalt  oonoeive  and  bear  a  son "  belong  to  s,  and 
should  bo  deleted  here.— 4.  The  idea  was  uiat  a  person 
who  partook  of  anything  fermented  or  putrified  was 
thereby  rendered  onfit  for  oonaeomticm  to  the  Deity.~ 
5.  AaaNaarito(pp.l03,105)SainBoawas"setaput," 
not  by  his  own  volantary  act  but  ly  the  will  of  Qod, 
from  ibo  day  of  his  Inith  and  dorm^  his  whole  hfo, 
the  sign  of  bis  consecration  being  his  onshom  hair. 
He  was  not  required  to  abstain  from  wine.  The  post- 
exilio  Masirite  fKu.  6*)  bound  himself  by  a  vow  for  a 
time,  during  wnioh  he  abstained  from  wine,  and  on 
the  expiry  of  his  vow  be  ont  off  his  hair  and  presented 
it  at  the  sanotnaiy-  In  56  read  "  he  will  be  the  flist 
to  deliver  Israel.'^— 6.  A  man  of  God  was  an  inspired 
man.  a  prophet  (1  S.  227,  96-8;  I  K.  1222.  etc.).  So 
impressed  was  Manoah'e  wife  that  she  abstained  from 
asking  the  questions  which  she  would  have  put  to  an 
ordinary  stranger  :  "  What  is  thy  name  1  Whence 
oomest  tliou  T  — 12.  Manoah  asks  (1)  what  will  be 
the  "  manner  *'  of  tbe  ohild,  the  mode  of  his  np- 
bnnging.  the  regimen  prescribed  for  him,  and  (2)  what 
will  DO  ms'caUmg  or  oooupation.  bistead  of  answer- 
ing his  questions,  Yahweh  s  angel  repeats  the  injuno- 
taons  already  given  to  the  mother. — 16.  With  His 
refusal  to  eat  bread  contrast  Gen  18a.  noting  the 
gradual  Bpiritaalismg  of  ideas  regartUng  God. — 17  f. 
like  Jacob  (Gen.  3229*).  Haooah  asks,  bot  in  vain, 
what  is  the  Divine  name,  which  is  inscnutable.  Kot 
God*s  unwillingneea  to  reveal  Himself,  but  man's 
inoapeoit^  for  a  fuller  revelation,  is  the  gronnd  of 
mysteiy. — 19.  Cf.  619-^r.  Many  scholars  read  "unto 
the  Lord  that  doeth  wondroualy . "  The  remaining  words 
belong  to  20. — 21  indicates  another  advance  in  theo- 
kmou  rofleotion.  Onoe  on  a  timo  God  waJked  and 
talked  with  men ;  now  it  is  death  to  see  God  (t^.  1  S. 
2813).  Tefc  a  woman's  qniok^^^t  oonquere  fear. — S£^£c. ' 
St.  Samion  "  comes  mmi  ^^^^h,  "  ^e  son,"  and 
means  either  "  sonny  "  or  "  little  sun.'  Only  the  width 
of  tho  valley  separated  Zorah  from  Beth-Sfaemesh  (p.  31 ), 
"  the  house  of  tbe  sun,"  evidently  an  ancient  centre 
of  son-worship.— -tt.  The  snprnhnman  energy  vA^oh 
Samscm  b^an  to  display  is  asoribed  to  tbe  wnUng  ef  ^ 
Yahwefa's  qdrit  in  him  (see  Sio*).  What  is  said  of 
Uahaneh-din  does  not  agnewitiilSx^;  and  schiib  pro- 
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pow  to  VMd  Bbtnaluttli-daii,  tdhe  bonwol  the  IbaiMh 
dan. 

XIT.  1-4.  Samstn  at  TbnitaUu— Samson's  adveo- 
tares  aie  all  Iwond  up  -mth  hk  relations  to  Philistine 
womeo — one  in  Timnath,  a  seoond  in  Oaza,  and  a 
third  in  the  valley  of  Sorek.  The  name  of  only  one 
of  them  is  Kiven,  aod  it  has  beoome  qnumymoos  with 
an  evil  enoEantnMP — 1.  Timnatii  (p.  31)  la  the  modem 
TilHiah.  3)  m.  to  tiw  8W.  of  ZonOi.— &  The  yonng 
man's  parents  objected  to  a  marriage  with  an  alien 
(c/.  Gen.  243,  ^3^->  ^4^.) — B*  Among  the  neighbouiH 
of  the  iBraelites  the  Philistines  al<Hie  did  not  raaotiae 
ciroumoisioa,  and  all  the  racial  hatred  of  those  dreaded 
rivals  is  pat  into  the  opproluions  epithet^  "  the  an- 
cdronmoiaed"  (1  S.  146,  etc)— A  Eron  the  best 
Loaelitee  (among  them  the  wtiter  J)  aasnmed  that 
Yabweh  was  "  against  the  Philistines,"  and  that  He 
Bo^ht  "  ao  oooasion  "  for  a  quarrel  with  them. 

XIV.  5-20.  SamSMl's  Mairilge.— As  he  oonld  not  take 
an  unweloomed  bride  to  his  father^a  house,  Sunaon 
resolved  to  oontnot  a  marriage  in  which  his  wife 
would  remain  at  her  father's  house  (02*).  6  oonveys 
tlw  ideft  that  his  pazeuts  after  all  gave  their  ooneent, 
and  even  went  down  with  him  to  the  weddiI^(.  Tbii 
in  itself  is  improbable,  and  t^iere  is  do  indicatkKi  of 
their  preeeoce  at  Tinmath  or  cd  their  returning  home. 
Moore  plausibly  suggests  that  a  lat^  writer,  takins 
ofienoe  at  the  stoiy  of  an  improper  marriage,  inserted 
"  and  hia  father  and  his  mother  '  in  order  to  rmolarise 
it.  The  same  applies  to  lo — 6.  C^-  Davicrs  and 
B«iaiah*8  ezploitB  (1  8.  I734-36.  2  8.  8820)  and  Biat- 
ooles'  fight  wiOi  a  Nemean  Bon.— 8.  Omit  "  to  take 
bet"  a  0oeB  wtach  spoils  the  emae.  Samson  was 
retaining  home  when  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  lion's 
caioase. — 10.  Bead  "  And  he  went  down  to  the 
woman,  and  made  a  feast  there."  For  "  young  men  " 
read  "  bridegrooniB." — 11.  The  sense  is  not  good, 
"they"  heiiw  nudefined.  Mfttfpg  a  alight  obango, 
reed  "and  £e  took  thirty  oompanions,  and  tjiey 
were  wiUi  him."  At  Syrian  village  weddings  the  bridfr> 
groom  is  still  attmded  by  a  bodygoard  of  young  men 
7c^.  3if  ■).— 14.  As  a  poetwal  expieasion  of  a  remainable 
incident,  Samson's  oouplet  is  perfect ;  bat  it  was  not 
a  good  riddle,  as  the  Philistines  oonld  know  nothing 
of  the  facts  alluded  to — 15.  They  got  the  answer  not 
by  wit,  bat  by  gnOe.  Probablv  £a  three  days  "  and 
"  on  tiie  seventh  day "  should  be  omitted.  Bead 
**  And  they  were  not  able  to  guees  the  riddle,  bo  they 
said  to  Samson's  wife,"  etc  He  is  oalleA  hex  hos- 
band,  and  she  hia  wife,  though  as  yet  they  were  only 
betrothed. — ^The  end  of  15  reads  in  some  MSS  and  tlie 
Taimun,  "  Have  ye  called  us  hither  to  impoverish 
us  T  — 18.  The  wcod  for  "  mm  "  cannot  be  right,  and 
a  very  slight  change  gtves  the  leading ;  "  Before  he 
entered  into  the  chamber.**  The  week  of  ante-nuptiaJ 
feetivitiee  was  ending,  the  marriage  day  had  at  leng^ 
come,  when  the  thirtv  youths  rewl  the  riddle  and  en- 
joyed their  triumph. — Samson's  retort  expressed 
hie  fieroe  oontempt  for  the  Philistines  who  had  played 
him  false,  the  women  and  the  men  alike.— 10.  in  bis 
nge  he  xqshed  away  hMDe,  leaving  the  munage  qn- 
oonsnmmated,  legaidlesB  of  the  fedings  of  ibb  bride 
and  hsc  family. — 19a  is  evidently  a  later  insertion. — 
SO.  The  indignant  father  at  once  gave  the  bride  to 
Samson's  groomsman,  and  the  interrupted  wedding 
was  compteAed. 

XV.  Sunsok  against  the  Fhlltottiies.— His  anger 
having  cooled,  Samson  went  down  to  appease  hii 
betrothed  and  complete  the  marriage.  When  he 
learned  how  things  stood,  he  vas  agigaer  than  ever, 
and  detnmined  to  wreak  Us  levenge  upon  the  Philis- 


tines. The  stories  of  the  bnming  of  their  com  and 
the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  of  them  with  an  ass's 
jawbone  are  good  exam^es  of  Heb.  folklore.  p?or 
parallels,  espedally  to  a  Roman  ceremony  at  the 
Cerealia,  to  the  story  of  the  foxes,  see  ICC  and  CB, 
also  Fnuer,  Spirita  cf  the  Com  and  oS  Ae  W&d,  L,  pp. 
296  f.  The  oom-B[Hrit  k  sometimes  uiondit  to  assume 
the  ah^pe  of  a  fo^  but  this  has  probabv  no  bearing 
on  tiiis  stray.— A.  S.  P.]— 4  Instesd  of  frarae  (irtiioh 
do  not  roam  in  packs)  read  "  jackals."  The  feed 
betweM  Samson  and  the  Philistdnes  now  beeanw 
deadly. — 6.  Bead,  with  some  Heh.  MSS.  and  ancient 
VBS.,  "  her  and  her  fatlier's  house  "  (i.e.  family). — 
The  rock  Etam  is  not  certainly  known.— 17-18.  The 
rtymokmee  an  of  course  popolaiv  not  eoientifio. 
Bamath'lclii  did  not  originally  mean  "  Uie  thvowiw 
away  of  the  jaw  bone,"  but  (cj.  mg.)  Jawbcme  Hill  {cf. 
Bejnoth-gflead).  The  "  hollow  place  "  that  is  in  Lehi 
—called  the  MaktSsh  or  Hortu  from  its  shape— was 
doft  by  God  long  before  Samson  came  on  the  scene. 
And  Es-hakkore  did  not  signii^  "  the  well  of  him  that 
called,"  bnt  the  Partridge's  (Calif's)  Spring. 

XVL  1-8.  Samson  Carries  trff  the  Gates  at  Gaub— 
Gaza  was  the  last  ooast  town  on  the  way  down  to 
Egypt,  about  30  m.  from  Samscm's  home;  to-day_  a 
town  of  16,000  inhabitanta. — Sb  does  not  ame  with 
20.  There  would  be  no  need  to  keep  watch  oy  night, 
when  the  gates  were  otosed.  The  Philistinee  **  were 
quiet  all  the  night,"  t.e.  the^  bx^  no  precaationB. 
ProbaUy  the  words  "  oompaaeed  .  .  .  aty "  am  a 
later  addition.^ — 8.  The  gate  oonsisted  of  two  wii^ 
whicdi  wcse  flanked  by  two  posts  and  aeenTed 
by  a  bar  let  into  the  posts.  Sameon  palled  the  posts 
out  of  the  ground,  put  the  whole  framewoii  on  his 
shouldeis,  and  oairied  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill  tliat 
&eee  Hebron,  40  m.  from  Gaza. 

XVL  4-22.  SamsoD  and  Dehlah. — It  was  quite  near 
Ub  own  home^  hi  tiie  Vale  of  Sorak  {"  Ontpe  VaUey  "). 
that  the  FhiUstiDes,  aided  by  the  woman  «bo  had 
him  in  thrdt,  ultimately  got  tbe  giant  under  their 
power.  A  mhied  site  near  Zoiah  is  still  eaUed  Suttk. 
The  JafEa-Jenisal^  nalwav  now  runs  through  the 
vall^.  The  meaning  of  Delilah "  is  anlmown : 
pediaps  it  was  a  nuUstane  wcod,  as  the  teem  tat 
^  loi^"  or  *<  1;ynnts  "  fKKis  pL  sonie)  oertai^ 
DeUah  was  to  receive  «1B0  nom  eaeh  <rf  the  five  far 
the  betrayal  of  her  lover.— 7.  Instead  of  "  withes." 
or  flexible  twigs,  read  "  seven  oords  of  freeh  sinews^** 
t.e.  moist  gut ;  Uoore  has  "  bowstrings."  Seven  was 
fint  a  magical  and  then  a  saored  nomber  (cf.  13). — 
10-18.  In  the  seoond  attempt  to  discover  the  seent 
evorythiiw  is  clear. — 18b  is  an  unfinished  seateooe. 
The  LXX  has,  "  If  thou  weave  the  seven  brajds  of 
my  head  along  with  tiie  web,  and  beat  np  with  the 
mn,  my  strength  will  fail  uid  I  shall  be  like  other  men. 
So  while  he  uept  Delilah  took  the  seven  braids  of  his 
heed,  and  wove  them  .  .  .  and  said,"  etc  She  wove 
bis  hair  into  the  warp  with  her  fingers,  beating  it  taght 
witii  the  pin  or  batten.  Samscai  awoke,  and  polled 
ap  the  whole  framework — fixed  posta  and  loom — by 
the  hafar  of  hn  head.  Omit  "  the  pin  ot"  wfaloh  vaa 
inserted  by  some  reader  who  mistook  the  nature  of 
the  pin. — 19.  Frobabh^  we  shonld  read  "  and  he  shaved 
him  ' ;  and  the  LXX  proceeds  "  aod  he  began  to  be 
afiOioted,"  or  "  humbled/' — 20.  Yabweh  departed  from 
him  because  be  had  ceased  to  be  a  Naziriteu 

XVL  38-81.  The  Death  of  Samson.— Dagon.  the- god 
of  the  Philistines,  had  hem  wcxshipped  in  Ute  Muit£aa 
Plain  kmg  belue  their  coming.  They  adopted  the 
god  of  the  distrkrts  just  as  many  Israelites  leainad  to 
worship -the  Baals  <rf  Oanaan.   One  ol  the  a—htw 
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btter-initen  wh  called  Dugon-teUa.  Then  is  ttai 
ft  Beit  Dajan  near  Joppa,  and  another  near  NaUus. — 
SL  Id  tho  Heb.  the  words  '*  Our  god  .  .  .  numy  of 
na"  form  a  ritymed  five-Jine  song,  each  short  Inw 
cDdiiig  ID  enO. — S6.  Ths  blind  glut  a^ppamitlT  iMde 
qort  by  harmleeB  whibititHU  of  Us  itnngui.— d7. 
"And  aU  the  lords  .  .  .  women  "  is  probably  a  later 
inaortjoo  to  heiKhtMi  the  efieot.  Oodez  B  of  the  LXX 
has  70  instead  d  3000. — 28.  In  the  Beb.,  Samson 
pnys,  with  grim  homoor,  for  Btrragth  to  afeogs 
himadf  for  oik  of  his  two  eyes.  Too  Eng.  Utm. 
foUowB  tlie  VSS.— 8IK  lit.  "  Let  my  aool  die  vHh  the 
Philistinea."  The  soul  was  not  immortal;  when  a 
nso  died  his  soul  died ;  after  death  he  stUl  existed, 
but  only  as  a  shades  not  as  a  sooL  The  ohspter  ends 
with  a  note  by  D.  [A  diwnuaion  of  the  narrative  is 
R.  A.  S.  Haoalister's  Bible  Side-Lighta  from 
lAs  Mamd  cf  Qeur.  pp.  127-138.  It  is  arened  then 
that  Samson  perfonnea  his  f eat«  in  front  of  the  temfde. 
Hie  lorda  were  in  a  deep  portico,  the  crowd  on 
tbeioo<o{thepOTtioo.  Samson  was  bron^t  within  the 
pntioo  to  rest  in  the  idiadew  The  piUam  were  wooden, 
and  i^at  Bamatm  did  was  to  piidi  them  off  their  stone 
bases,  ao  that  Uie  kuda  in  the  portico  and  the  orowd  on 
its  roof  were  killed,  bat  not  Qkm»  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  its^,  «xo^  ■odi  mi|^  be  killed  in  the 
panio.— A.  8.  P.] 

ZVnU-XVin*  TUr  Motion  is  the  fint  oi  two  Rmde* 
mcnlK  It  exj^aine  the  origbi  of  the  famoos  shnne 
at  Dan,  and  the  mOveti  <A  its  moral  aod  religioas 
ideas  {aores  how  ancient  it  ia.  In  uot  a  few  plaoes 
the  text  has  evidently  been  tampered  with  by  scribes, 
who  took  pfienoe  at  jHactioeB  wniQ  a  were  from  a  later 
pcant  of  view  irrwolar.  The  ev«its  in  question  most 
haTe  ooenned  beure  the  tfane  <A  Deborah  (Sir). 

XVn.  JDMih*!  Qnmo  Jmagb^'ShB  dread  erf  a 
oaae,  ottered  by  an  indignant  mother  against  the 
mkiMfii  tUef  cA  her  money,  made  the  raJprit,  bar 
own  eon,  oonfess  his  saQt.  At  a  certain  stage  of 
rdigioaa  development,  UeesingB  and  ouraee  are  sn^ 
poaed  to  hav«  supematuial  potency  (p.  143).  In  this 
mstaaoe  the  moraer  made  her  ooiae  ami  more  effeotire 
i^'*den>tbig"tiielostmon^toTahwdi^-Sf.  Gbaoae 
the  Older :  I  took  it ;  now  therefore  I  restore  H  to 
thee.  And  his  mother  said,"  etc — 4.  Comparing  "  a 
giaTeo  image  and  a  molten  image  "  with  tf  was  in 
the  boose  and  "the.graTeo  image"  in  we 
oondude  that  "  a  molten  image  "  is  thronghont  a  later 
addition. — S.  Bead  "  boose  of  God  "  (Beth-elohim), 
Jlioah  being  a  womhipper  of  Yahweh.  As  a  wealthy 
man  he  bad  Us  own  shrine.  On  ephod  see  827^. 
Tera|diim  were  also  images*  bot  for  pnvate,  domestic 
use  (k  101).  Hioab  ooiweorated.  lit  **  filled  the  hand 
of"  (Lor.  8*.  No.  33*,  1  Ch.  205*),  one  of  his  sons,  as 
pcieBt.— 6.  lUs  is  the  apology  of  a  later  writer  for 
piooeedingB  of  which  his  age  oonld  not  approve. 

ZVnT^lS.  MM  Swum  aUvlte  unhit.— 7.  The 
young  man  me  a  JudMn  by  Urtli,  and  a  Levite 
pnrfaaaicn.  It  is  a  ocmttadietion  to  say  that  he  "  so* 
}oomed  "  ammig  bia  own  people.  The  daose  shoold 
periiaps  stand  after  "  a  man  '*  m  it. — S.  End  with  "  to 
nlfil  the  purpose  of  the  joum^." — 10.  Even  a  young 
Lerito  oould  be  a  "  father,"  the  title  being  given  out 
of  respect  for  himself  or  bia  aaored  ofiBoe.  Ttn  i^eoes 
of  simr  k  about  thir^  shilUngs.— 14^  Hioah  had  a 
priest  beltne  (s),  but  tmly  a  l^nuui,  his  01m  son. 
How  be  has  a  Levity  trained  for  the  saoied  offioa^ 
lUtftil  in  using  the  omdea  and  interpieting  Yahweh'i 
mind. 

XVm.  1-7.  The  DuHe  Seonti  at  the  Hoom  of 
Mfeab- — This  ohaptw  is  of  great  value  as  an  illustia- 


tion  of  the  mode  in  which  an  Inaelitish  tribe  found  a 
settlemMit  in  the  country.  We  are  takw  baok  almost 
to  the  time  ol  the  Oon truest.  On  the  difficulty  which 
ttie  Danites  had  in  takug  pooneosion  of  the  territory 
fint  aUotted  to  them  ise  I34.  Some  ci  them  deter- 
mined to  seek  tiidr  fortune  in  fresh  fields.  Their  five 
scouts  passed  the  bouse  of  Uioab  on  the  way  north. 
How  they  knew  the  Levite's  voice  we  are  not  told. 
Esther  he  was  an  old  aeqnaintanoe,  or  the  woida  mean 
that  l^iey  beard  a  voice  intoning,  which  they  knew  to  be 
a  Levite's.  Sizing  their  opportunity,  tiiey  bade  him 
ask  ooonael  of  God  for  them,  and  obtained  a  gratifying 
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souroe  of  the  Jordan,  being  either  the  modem  Tdl  el 
Kedi  or  Banias  (p.  Zidonians"  stands  here  for 

^hanioians  lOix).  These  were  a  quiet,  industrious 
trading  people,  and  the  men  of  I^ish  were  after  their 
"  msnner."  Ming.,  indeed  periiaps  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment. They  were  the  kind  of  people  for  whom  tiie 
Danite  scouts  were  looking — a  people  easy  to  eonqner  1 
The  moral  qoastaon  as  to  the  right  of  oveipcnnring 
and  diainhemina  a  "  q^et  and  seooie  "  peasantiy  was 
never  raised.  At  the  Mdouin  stage  of  oultore,  mijdit 
is  right. 

Xvm.  11-^  The  DuMm  cm  FoMMilon  of  a 
Samed  Image. — Kiiiatii-jearim  (the  dty  of  forests)  is 
periiapa  Kuiiat  el  ^enab.  Thm  was  a  Mahanwh.qaa 
(oamp  oi  Dan)  between  Zbrah  and  Eshtaol,  bat  more 
then  one  plaoe  might  bear  such  a  name. — 14.  "  Oon- 
sider  what  he  hath  to  do  "  is  the  language  of  high- 
waymen.  What  had  the  Denites  to  do  7  To  respect 
the  lights  of  property  f  To  avoid  sacrilege  T  They 
knew  better. — lA.  Tl»y  stole  not  only  the  sacra  but 
the  priflrti^  whose  "  heart  was  for  was  it  not 

better  to  be  the  ** father  and  pdest"  of  a  tribe  than 
of  a  single  family  f  —26.  Unmoved  by  the  despairing 
cry  of  cne  who  bad  been  robbed  of  ua  most  sacred 
treasures,  the  Danites  warned  Micah  that  there  were 
angry  fellows  among  them,  who  might,  if  molested, 
prooeed  to  Mctnnmnes.  Finding  no  redreea,  Hioah 
nmiB  baok,  and  disappean  from  the  aoene.  At  least 
his  life  had  been  spaied }  but  the  "  angry  fellowa  " 
txeat  their  next  TOtims  dlffnently.  Th^  came 
onto  lAish,  and  to  a  peo[^  quiet  aod  aeoure,  and 
smote  tiMon  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  they 
burned  tibe  with  fire,  and  there  was  no  deliverer. 
How  modem  it  all  seema — ^with  the  exoeption  of  the 
last  clause  I  £efh-rehob  ("  boose  of  the  broad  place  ") 
may  be  another  name  of  Banias. — 80.  The  name  and 
deaoent  of  the  young  Levite,  who  was  the  first  (Oiest 
of  the  famoos  sanotnaiy,  are  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
story.  He  was  a  srandson  of  Hoses ;  but  by  the 
inseurtion  of  an  "  n  the  great  name  was  afterwards 
changed  into  Hamsseh,  the  idolatrous  king  I  "  The 
day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land  "  was  either  731  or 
721  B.C. — 81.  It  is  Qowhne  stated  bow  or  when  Sbiloh 
lostitsimportanoeasaBaondshrina  Thedestrootiai 
of  its  temple  fa  first  distino^y  monUnied  in  Jer. 
713,14.  269. 

XK-XXL  &t  the  sbny  of  the  outran  trf  Oibeah. 
thoe  is  a  combination  of  nistory  sod  midrash.  Hosea 
(O9)  makes  alliiaion  to  the  "  days  <rf  Oibeah,"  as  a 
time  of  notorious  moral  d^fiavity  in  Israel,  and  the 
•vents  wbioh  he  bad  In  view  donbtlesa  foim  the  bsefa 
of  the  present  chapter.  Bat  when  Israel  fa  called  "  the 
oongrecation  "  (20i8),  wh«i  the  "  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation "  are  mtrodooed,  and  when  the  tribes  come 
automatically  together  "  as  one  man  "  (20i,i  i),  making 
a  national  army  ten  times  as  great  as  Bsjrak's,  it  £ 
ai^iacent  that  this  is  a  modKnisediVersioa  ofjdto 
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written  in  the  language  of  the  "  oongregation.*'  It  ia 
the  taak  of  oritioiam  to  aepante  the  ohginaJ  nanstiTe 
from  its  aooretiooB. 

XIX.  TlM  Ontrag*  dl  C»bealL~l.  On  "  aojoanting." 
M»  176.  The  "futber  aide"  of  the  faighUuds  of 
Ephnaim  meant  the  northern  patt.  The  lelalwm  at 
ooiioubina|;e  had  the  sanotion  of  widespread  ouatom 
{cf.  831,  Gen.  2224,  etc),  and  the  oonoubine's  bother 
became  the  man'a  £ather-ia-law  (4). — 8-8.  The  repeti- 
tiooa  are  very  an^ward,  uid  nothiog  ia  lost  if  the 
whole  <rf  66  to  8  ia  omitted. — 10.  It  oaed  to  be  auppoaed 
that  Jebas  wm  the  old  Oaniuuiite  name  of  toe  dly. 
But  the  Amama  tablets,  written  before  the  oomia^  of 
the  laraelitea,  have  the  name  Uni-aalim.  Jebos  la  a 
literary,  not  an  histoiioal  name.— 12.  *' Stranger " 
means  alien,  foreigner ;  and  "  that "  refers  to  city, 
not  to  stranger.  In  Oibeah,  an  Israelitiah  city,  a 
Idndlier  welcome  was  to  be  expected  than  among  tho 
JebusitM. — 18.  Gibeah  is  perha^  Tell  el-Ful,  3  m. 
N.  of  Jerusalem.  Some  seven  Oibeohs  are  mentioned 
in  the  OT.  The  word  means  "  an  isolated  hili,"  aa 
dJatingoiahed  from  the  hill-ooontry  (Aor). — 16.  For 
"  street "  read  "  broad  plaoo  "  or  "  market-pLaoe,"  the 
Sihob  of  an  eaatem  town,  oorreeponding  somewhat  to 
the  Agora  or  Fomm  of  Greek  and  Roman  cities. — 
16.  Aa  in  Sodom,  bo  in  Gibeah,  the  one  hoemtable  man 
was  a  stranger.  i6b  is  probably  a  late  addition,  for 
what  early  writer  would  lequiie  to  tell  bis  readers  thafe 
"  tho  men  of  the  {daoe  were  Benjamitee  "  ?■ — 22.  Boat 
of  B^ial "  meant  vile  aooandida.  "  Belial "  (worUUeas- 
neea)  did  not  become  a  lOOpeT  name  till  titte  apooalypUo 

Seriod(PT.6i2*)^-a8.'*Iblly"iBtooweak;  "wanton 
eed  "  oomea  nearer  the  sense.  The  Heb.  "  fool "  was  a 
person  aa  devoid  of  moral  aa  of  religioas  feeling  (p.  344. 
Vt.  17*)-— 24.  Thiahomble  detail&deUben%added 
for  tim  punKNW  of  maUng  the  picture  of  Gibeah  as 
1^  that  of  Sodom  aa  possible  ^Gen.  198).  ^ptnly 
nothing  more  is  said  ot  the  maiden,  and  the  whow 
verse  seems  to  be  an  irrelevant  addition. — 2S.  To  the 
modem  mind  the  Levito,  who  throws  his  wife  out  into 
the  dark  street,  ia  aa  guilty  aa  the  xabble  to  whom  lie 
surrenders  her.  Bnt  that  waa  not  tiie  ancient  point 
of  view.  Thia  la  the  atory,  not  of  the  avenging  of  a 
woman's  violated  honoar,  but  of  ^e  vindication  (1)  of 
a  man'a  saored  rishta  of  proper^  (in  his  wife),  and 
(2)  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. — 27.  The  motore  of  the 
noman  lying,  when  tiie  day  dawns,"  at  the  door  of  tho 
house,  with  her  hands  upon  the  threshold,"  has  a 
tragic  pathos  of  which  tho  naiiator  of  the  atory  seems 
but  dimly  oonscioua.— 80.  The  LXX  reads,  "  and  he 
oommanded  tiie  men  whom  he  sent  out :  Thos  shall  ye 
Bay  to  all  tibe  men  of  Israel,  Did  ever  a  tiling  like  tms 
happen,  from  the  day  .  .  .  nnto  this  day.  And 
everyone  who  saw  it  said,  Such  a  thing  aa  this  has  not 
happened  or  been  seen  from  the  day  .  .  .  unto  thia 
day?* 

XX.  The  Ontajge  Afcnged,^"  The  oongiegation  *' 
(LXX  Synagogfi)  ia  a  poet-exilu  term.  The  words  "  aa 
one  man  "  BD^ect  a  unity  of  aotioa  moh  •>  ww  not 


eeonted  till  long  after  the  time  of  the  Judaea.  **  The 
assembly  of  the  peoide  of  God  "  waa  a  {nrase  often 
heard  in  the  second  Temt^  but  not  in  tho  days  of  the 
Judges — 2.  Contrast  the  army  mustered  against 
SiMta,  40,000  men  strong  (Jg.  68).— 10.  Eeoh  of  the 
tiuee  cdaoMB  meana  prooisely  uie  aame  tiling. — IS.  The 
figures  are  in  some  ccmfuaion,  the  eixe  of  the  Benjamite 
force  being  indicated  three  times,  and  eaeh  time 
difiEetentiy  (15,  35,  44-47). — 16.  Aooording  to  the  VS&, 
i6a  should  be  omitted  (note  the  repetitaon  of  "  700 
cboeeo  men  ") ;  and  "  every  one  "  means  eaoh  of  the 
26.000  men  who  were  all  Wt- handed.  The  skill  of 
the  Benjamitea  aa  archeiB  and  sUngers  is  dhided  to  in 
2  Ch.  I22I — 28  should  evidentiy  stand  before  22-27L 
The  words  in  brackets  were  added  by  aa  editor  or 
scribe  who  counted  it  improper  to  ofEer  sacriSce  except 
wheie  the  Ark  was  housed,  and  who  therefore  inferred 
that  Bethel,  instead  of  Shiloh,  poaaesaed  the  aaera 
for  a  time.  History  gives  no  hint  of  this  anansemeat. 
—80-48.  The  account  of  tho  third  day's  fighting  is 
extremely  oonfused.  In  35  the  battle  ia  over  ;  in  36b 
it  begins  again. — 88.  Baal-tamar  b  unknown.  For 
*' Maareh-geba "  lead  (with  LXX)  "the  Weet  of 
Gibeah."-— -87.  The  ruse  practised  is  very  like  that 
employed  by  Joshua  against  Ai  (Job.  8i4f.). — 40.  The 
last  worda  may  be  ttaiulated,  "  And,  behold,  the  holo- 
caust of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven."  The  smoking 
and  UbKing  fotv  ate  imaged  aa  a  laorifioeb  Heaven 
has  bcMi  oBoMa  many  snui  "  faolooausts  of  barbarian 
T^i^uice." — 48.  Text  corrupt.  Moore  soggeeto  "  they 
out  Benjamin  to  pieoea  from  Nohah  as  far  as  opposite 
Geba,  eastward.' — 46.  The  rook  Binunon  is  now 
Bammon,  8  m.  £.  of  BetheL — 48.  Benjamin  ia  made 
a  herem,  aa  if  it  were  a  heathen  tribe  "  devoted  "  in  war. 

XXL  it^wjiwiw  Saved  tram  Bxttauttoa*— Two  ver- 
sima  of  thk  Btory  have  been  editorially  oombiDed. 
The  aeomd  is  evidentiy  tho  older.  It  was  stated  that 
the  children  of  larael  came  together  as  one  man  (20i,i !]» 
but  it  now  appeals  that  Jabeeh-gilead.  t^e  city  that 
was  so  loyal  to  Saul  the  BeDjamito  (1  S.  lliL.  SItif.. 
2  £L  25I,  21  laf.),  did  not  send  a  single  man  to  fight 
^(ainat  Benjamin.  For  tiiia  ain,  all  the  iuhafaitanta' 
are  "devoted,"  ezoept  the  maidens,  who  are  given, 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  the  Benjamite  remnant.  The 
second  venion  (16-34)  ^  quite  indepoident  of  the 
firat,  sjid  entirely  di&rent  in  spirit.  It  is  unques- 
tionably very  ancient,  and  the  glimpse  which  it  gives 
of  an  autumn  "  feast  of  Yahweh '  at  Shiloh,  when 
young  maidens  performed  choral  dtuioes  in  tho  vine- 
yards, is  full  of  mterest.  The  Benjamite  marriage  by 
capture  strongly  resembles  the  famous  rape  <a  the 
Samne  women  (livy,  i  0). — 22.  Text  uncertain.  For 
"complain  unto  ua  read  "  strive  w^  you  "  (LXX). 
With  an  emended  text  226  may  run,  "  Be  gcacioos  to 
them,  for  if  ye  had  given  tJiem  (your  dangEters)  nnto 
them,  you  wtmld  surely  now  be  guilty."  The  rest  of 
the  verse,  "  Because  .  .  .  battle^"  is  an  editorial 
attempt  to  jdn  the  eufy  Sbiloh  sbM^  to  the  kto 
Jabean-gileaa  om 
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Tn  9oA  td  Both  fa  feand  mar  tiie  end  of  the  Heb. 
mUe.  It  ia  the  aeoond  of  the  five  "  Festal  RoUa" 
{Mtg0olh,  p.  418),  Oa..  Lam..  Be.,  and  Eet  behig  the 
other  fonr.  Its  tranBfeienoe  by  the  LXX,  followed 
by  the  Vulgate  and  the  modem  Teraions,  to  a  position 
between  Jg.  and  Sam.  is  due  to  its  opening  words, 
"  Now  it  came  to  paas  in  the  days  when  the  Jndgea 
rakd."  Bat  in  spirit  it  differs  entirely  from  Jg.  It 
ia  like  a  pastoral  ^mphony  after  a  surfeit  of  martial 
music.  Even  the  ulble  soaroely  oontains  a  sweeter  tale 
of  love.  Ooethe  oharaoterised  it  as  "  the  loveliest 
little  idyQ  tiiat  tradition  haB  transmitted  to  us." 
Oo^  in  later  portions  of  the  OT  do  we  find  somewhat 
simflar  piotarea  of  pastoral  T)eace  and  domeetio  love, 
cff.  in  Job  li-s,  ^  127,  128^  13%  Pr.  3I10-31.  (See 
foTtlwr,  p.  22.] 

Several  facts  indkate  ti»t  the  book  was  not  written 
before,  but  probably  a  oonriderable  time  after,  the 
I^le :  the  ndrly  nnmecDos  Aramaic  yrcadB  and  forms 
which  the  writer  oaes ;  his  allnaion  to  a  custom 
buniliar  enoogfa  in  tho  seventh  century  B.C.  (Dt.  25gt), 
but  obsolete  in  his  own  day  (Ru.  4y) ;  and  his  attitude 
towBids  mixed  maniages,  which  points  to  a  time 
■olitoqnent  to  that  <a  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The 
writer  waa  evidently  a  man  of  wide  sympathiea  and 
warm  affections.  To  him  laws  of  Israel  were  not 
aa  "  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  Persiajis,  which  alter 
Dot."  Tor  his  book  quietly  ignoiee,  if  it  does  not 
deliberatoly  oppose,  the  law  in  Dt  233  :  "  An  Am- 
monite or  Hoabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  assembly 
of  the  Lord ;  even  to  the  tenth  generation  shall  n<Hie 
Maq^ng  to  them  enter  into  the  assembly  of  the 
Lord  for  ever."  Ezra  found  it  necessary  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  demanded  the  divoroo  of  foreign  women 
married  to  Loaelitee  (Ezr.  M.;  cf.  Neh.  1323f.).  But 
even  Gzn  would  not  have  had  the  heart  to  divorce 
Itoth  from  Boaz.  Hwir  marriage  was  too  manifestly 
made  in  heaven,  planned  hy  a  God  who  edacatee  Hu 
peo[4e  fpving  Mwn  to  one  generation  and  modifying 
then  for  another,  never  destroying  but  always  per- 
btrting  His  woik. 

hlt«Ttkint9.— Commentaries :  (a)  Cooke  (CB), 
Thatcher  (Oent-B);  (c)  NowMk  (HK),  Bertholet 
(KHC).  Other  Htemlun :  Qimkel,  Reien  wid  Avftatse, 
pp.  65-92. 

L  BoOi  lad  Saoml^Betbl^iem  oeaaed  a 
time  to  be  what  Ha  name  signifled— a  boose  of  bread. 
Under  streHB  of  famine  EUmelech.  with  his  wife  Naomi, 
left  his  Jndiean  home,  and  went  to  aoionm  in 
luid  of  Hoab,  where  he  died.  His  two  sons  married 
women  of  Hoab,  Orpah  and  Bntli,  but  died  cliildleeB, 
so  that  Naomi  ana  her  daughters-in-law  were  left 
together  in  lonely  widowlumd.^ — I.  Sem  from  the  op- 
lanib  of  Jadea,  the  mountains  of  Hoab  are  like  an 
tronwose  wall  rising  beyond  the  mysterious  ndf  of 
the  Dead  Sea. — 2.  fSimeleoh,  meanmg  "  my  God  is 
kta^**  h  an  anoient  Palestinian  nanw,  which  oooozi. 


in  tin  Amania  taUets.  Naomi  nuana  "my  sweet 
one,"  a  mother's  fond  name  for  her  child-  Ephrath  was 
a  d^trict  round  about  Bethlehem  {cf.  Gen.  35i9*,  1  9. 
17i2). — 4.  The  derivation  of  Orpah  and  Ruth  is  un- 
oertaJn,  but  the  latter  appears  to  mean  "  the  friend  " 
or  "  companion." — 9.  lianweh  sometimes  visited  His 
people  in  grace  le.g.  Ex.  431,  I  S.  221),  and  sometimes 
m  disfdeasure  (Jer.  613,  49s). — ^7.  Strictly  Bpeakin{L 
only  one  of  the  tJuee  women  oould  be  said  to  "  return 
to  the  land  of  Judah. — 8.  The  writer  belonged  to  a 
time  when  Tahweh's  power  wm  known  to  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Canaan.  Jei^thah  spoke  of 
Chemoeh  as  tbe  god  of  Hoab  (Jg.  II24)  but  Naomt 
knows  better,  and  prays  that  Yahweh  may  be  kiod  to 
bee  daughters-in  law  in  the  land  of  Hoab. — ll-A  It 
wae  the  custom  in  Israel  tliat  a  ohildleag  widow  bebame 
the  wife  of  her  brotfaer-in-law,  and  his  first  son  by  hot 
was  counted  tho  heir  of  ihe  deoeaaed  husband,  whose 
name  was  thiis  preserved  (p.  109,  Dt.  265-10*}.  But 
Naomi  has  no  more  sons.  She  knows  the  Levirate  law 
(p.  109),  but,  alas,  with  the  beat  will  in  the  worid  she 
oao  do  nothing  for  her  daughters-in-law.  It  grieves 
ber  soie^  not  m  her  own  sau,  hut  for  t^  salu  of  the 
giriB  whom  her  aona  had  wedded,  that  Y^weh's  hand 
(not,  aa  we  aay,  "  tiaogp  ")  baa  gone  against  her.— 
IS-IT.  But  thoagh  she  can  give  her  aaughtera  do 
levirs  (brotfaors-in-law),  one  of  them  haa  found  her 
heart's  treasure  in  Naomi  herself,  and  the  passionate 
words  in  which  she  expreases  the  determination  to 
mnain  •with  hen  in  life  and  in  death  am  unsoipaaeabhr 
beantiful.  Yahweh  had  already  beoome  Buta*8  QooL 
and  her  words  are  prompted  not  only  by  a  tender 
human  affection,  bi»  hy  a  deep  religions  feeling. — 
19.  When  the  women  came  to  Bethlehem,  "  t^e  city 
was  moved,"  aa  any  quiet  eaatem  town  still  is  upon 
the  arrival  of  strangois. — 20.  Naomi  sadly  a^  her 
old  neighboors  to  change  her  name  from  Naomi  to 
Mara— from  "  aweet "  to  "  bitter."  It  is  remarkable 
that  she  uses  nearly  the  same  words  aa  Job  (273).  giving 
God  tho  same  antique  name  of  Shaddai  (the  Almighty). 
And  was  there  not  in  her  heart,  as  in  Job's,  a  aenae 
of  the  mystery  of  pain,  a  pathetic  protest  (in  her  ease 
unspoken)  against  the  old  doctrine  that  suffering  ia 
always  deserved  T  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  doctor 
ot  the  old  school  to  say  why  Yahweh  had  dealt  very 
Utterly  with,  testified  against,  afflioted  Naomi— 
82.  The  beginning  of  barley  harvrnt  was  in  the  month 
of  April. 

n.  1-28.  The  Meeting  tO.  Boai  and  Rnttu— Naomi's 
"  kinsman  " — quite  a  different  word  from  the  "  near 
kinsman  "  (go^)  of  20 — ia  introduced  in  Heb.  words 
which  eometimee  denoted  "  a  wealthy  man,"  and 
sometimes  "  a  valiant  man,"  so  that  a  peooeful  farmer 
like  Boaz  ia  oharaoteriBed  in  tlie  same  terms  aa  warrion 
like  Gidecm  and  Jeidithah  (Jg.  613,  lli).  The  name 
BowE  may  mean  "  in  Him  la  stmigth."— 2.  It  was  a 
oiirtom,  and  it  l»cai«^vSaWj  b^fe^^^  ^ 
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'   the  Btrangert  the  orphan,  and  the  widow  should  be 
i  permitted  to  glean  m  the  harvest  fields  (Dt.  24i9f., 
Lev.  2322). — 8.  It  waa  Ruth's  "  hap "  to  elean  in 
Bofu's  field.   Even  s  writ^  who  eeea  the  hand  of  Qod 
in  everything  {I13)  mi^  ^  "<™^  things  as 

)  "  happening  " :  t^.  our  iMtaB  words,  "  By  ohanoe  a 
oertun  priest  came  down  that  way"  (IJk.  IO31). — 
7.  Text  unoertain,  and  "in  the  house"  oaimot  be 
right.  Probably  the  olauae  means  simply  "  without 
restdng  a  mommit." — tf.  It  waa  the  task  of  the 
"  young  men  "to  reap  and  of  tlie  "  maideos  "  to  gather 
the  sbeaTBS,  as  in  western  lands  before  the  dan  of 
maohinery. — 12.  Boaz  oBotb  a  devout  prayer  for  Kofh, 
a  prayer  whidi  be  is  to  be  instrumental  in  fulfilling, 
tiiouAi  as  yet  this  has  not  ooouired  to  him. — IS.  'Ram 
gratefully  aoknowledges  that  he  has  oomforted  her  by 
speaking  kin<Uy  to  Mr,  lit.  speaking  to  her  heart  (cjr. 
Bos.  2i4,  Is.  40z).  She  was  astruiger  in  a  stiange 
had,  not  without  memories  of  home,  and  alie  needed 
to  be  oomforted,  tbowh  Keats  goes  somewhat  too 
far  in  his  sympathy  **  the  sod  heart  of  Bnth. 
when  siok  for  home  she  stood  in  teas  amid  the  alien 
oom."  Her  home  was  now,  in  truth,  where  Naomi 
waa,  and  her  refuge  under  the  winss  of  Yahweh,  the 
God  of  Israel  (i2|i— 14,  Rittht  in  the  vyea  of  the  law 
a  mere  heathen,  is  invited  to  dip  her  morsel  in  the 
vinegar  along  with  the  reapets  of  Bethldiem,  though 
iha  orthodox  Jew  has  always  avowed  to  the  Qentue, 
"  I  will  not  eat  with  thee,  drink  with  thee,  nor  pray 
with  thee." — 16.  The  *'  boodles  "  were  the  armfub 
that  were  being  gathered  into  sheaves — 17.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  llnui  had  an  ephab — almost  a  bushel — 
of  bulev  to  take  home. — 18.  A  moie  naphio  reading 
is  found  in  the  ancient  V8S,  "  and  die  showed  her 
mother-in-law  what  she  had  ^eaned." — 20.  This 
sounds  like  a  reoantation ;  after  all  Yahweh  has  not 
1^  <^  His  kindness  (contrast  laof.).  "  One  of  our 
neu  kinsmen  "  means  *'  one  of  those  who  have  the 
rif^t  to  redeem  for  us."  Naomi  and  Ruth  need  a 
**  redeemer "  (gpi>t),  else  ISimeleoh's  property  would 
go  to  BtrangeiB.  The  fonotioD  of  tlw  "  near  kinsman  '* 
waa  erf  great  importaooe  in  Heb.  family  life.  If  »  man 
was  so  ooforttmato  aa  to  have  sold  himseU  or  his 
propertv,  the  goel'a  part  was  to  redeem  him  or  it ;  if 
he  was  Billed,  the  gu^  was  the  avenger  of  blood ;  and 
if  he  died  without  peraonal  issue,  the  god]  eodeavooied 
to  prevent  his  estate  from  puaing  to  itnngen  (Lenr. 
2647-49). 

nL  Boal  u  a  QoH,  Hfanelcoh  and  his  two  aam 
were  dead.  Would  at^  member  of  the  family  hav» 
,  enough  right  and  proper  feeling  to  saver  his  name  from 
extinction  f  The  nearest  relative  was  in  this  ease 
siltHit  and  inactive.  But,  with  the  originality  of  love, 
Naomi  devised  a  plan  not  merely  for  the  redemption 
of  her  late  husband's  estate  and  the  ooutio nation  d 
the  family  sooossBion,  but  lor  the  haroy  aetUnnaat  td 
Bnth  In  a  Judsaan  home,  ^morant  the  ouetoms 
of  Bethlehem,  Bath  follows  her  mother-in-law's  in- 
stmctioDS  to  the  letter.  Aooording  to  the  smtiment 
<rf  the  time  there  wss  nothing  immtnest  or  unwomanly 
in  their  bold  and  unusual  line  of  action.  Rightly 
understood,  it  was  only  a  gentto  and  delicate  way  (k 
appeeJiiu  to  a  kinsman's  obtvaliy ;  and  Ruth  did  not 
appeal  £d  vain. — i.  Bettw  "  a  resting-plaoe "  (mn-) ; 
the  beanUfol  Heb.  word  {miniMl)  has  much  the  same 
■ssoalatioM  as  oor  "  hraw**  (Fk.  132x4)^-8.  The  time 


of  the  threehing  waa  from  four  o'dodc  in  the  s^tMUxn 
till  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  daring  which  tune  a 
cool  wind  blows  up  from  the  aea.' — 4b  The  peasants  of 
Palestine  still  sleep  in  the  opm  air  at  the  thrwhing 
time  (RoUnson,  ii.  730).— 7.  The  merrineas  of  Baal's 
heart  seems  as  natural  as  its  nnaffeoted  piety.  The 
charm  of  this  idyll  lies  in  its  perfect  humanity. — S-iO. 
The  hero  of  a  western  aong  vs  lepreaented  as  saying, 
"  O  wert  thou  in  the  oauld  blast  .  .  .  my  rdaiiue  to  ' 
the  angry  airt,  Td  abater  thee  " ;  here  n  is  the  on- 
aheltered  woman  who,  greatly  dariiw,  takae  the 
mltiative  with  the  pcayn'. "  Snnad  over  tidDS 

handmaiden."  Tha  act  had  a  qymbt^  indeed  a  j 
sacred,  meaning,  being  a  kinsman's  mode  of  signifying 
that,  in  loyalty  to  the  dead,  he  was  ready  to  aat  the 
part  of  a  "redeemer,"  weddiuK  and  proteotiiig  one 
who  would  otherwise  be  homeless  and  bimdlessw— 
11.  By  thu  time  all  the  city,  lit.  the  "  gate,"  knew 
Ibith^  duuaoter.  Just  inside  the  gate  of  tiia  eilj 
was  "  the  broad  plaoe  "  (the  Ji^Aft),  where  all  bosliMB  ; 
was  transacted  and  the  news  of  the  day  diaoussed  (4i). 
Ruth  was  a  "  virtuous  woman  "  in  the  eense  of  Pr.  31ia 
— 16.  Naomi'3  question.  "  Who  art  thou  T  "  can  only 
mean  How  is  it  with  thee  T  How  hast  thou  fared  T  (ev*). 

IV.  Biith'tlluiligs.~l.  Instead  of  "such  an  oner' 
Boas  oaUed  the  pemoa'a  aotoaL  mun^  nhiiBk  tha 
narrator  either  does  not  know  or  does  not  see  any 
need  for  brinong  into  the  stoiy. — SL  The  riders  d  tM  j 
city  are  called  in  aa  witneeses  of  an  important  tnos- 
aotion  affecting  the  rights  of  a  family.  For  *'  selleth"  | 
we  ought  to  read  "  hath  sold."  The  point  is  that  tho 
property  had  passed  out  d  the  family's  hands  and  | 
required  to  be  redeemed. — fi.  Here  the  meaning  is  1 
entirely  missed  in  our  tzanslation.  Read,  "  iixia 
buyost  Bath  also"  (qf.  10).  Marriage  1^  pmduift 
was  the  aooient  Semitic  praotaoe,  but  no  more  »  meant 
hero  than  that  the  redeemer  of  the  property  d  Namni 
was  required  at  the  same  time  to  many  her  dao^iter- 
in-law. — 6-8.  The  next-of-kin,  who  at  firet  oxpressod 
ids  willingness  to  redeem  the  property,  drew  back  oa 
seoond  thoughts.  Feeling  that  he  oould  not  aAud  to 
be  ao  generous  to  the  widow  ol  a  dead  rel^ve^  ha 
declinad  to  "  build  up  bis  brother^  boose"  (Dt  SS9). 
And  in  token  of  the  laot  Uiat  he  renoonoed  his  r^tts* 
alike  to  the  estate  and  to  Ruth,  he  took  off  his  sandal 
and  handed  it  to  Boac,  in  the  preeeaoe  of  the  witoenu.  . 
The  writer  exphuns  that  this  was  "  the  custom  io 
former  times."  The  rig^t  to  walk  over  an  estate  at 
will  belonged  tnly  to  the  owner,  and  the  shoe  was  the 
natoial  qrmbol  oi  posseaaioa  (<f.  Pa.  606)^-9,  Boas 
ban  the  estate  which  bad  belonged  to  Naomi ;  anothw 
inuoatim  of  tba  lateness  of  the  boo^  fbr  the  Uoeuo 
Law  did  not  admit  the  right  of  a  widow  to  inherit  hor 
husband's  yto^erby ;  but  see  Judith  87. — 14.  *'  Near 
kinsman  "  conveys  only  part  d  the  ™*"*"g  oi  goU ; 
toMtthefallsenaewBiMedthBOomlHiiation"  kinsmsn 
and  redeemer."  Some  of  the  best  inteipiretas  tbink 
that  in  this  verse  a  seoood  goSl  now  comea  on  the 
soene— the  new-born  child  ;  but  that  is  soaroely  lik^, 
though  it  is  oertainly  the  babe  who  is  referred  to  at 
the  end  of  this  vene  and  in  the  next. — 17.  '*  Obed  " 
means  servant,  servant  of  God.  Here  the  id^ 
proper  ends,  the  genealogy  being  doubtless  the  addition 
of  another  hand.  It  "  may  weU  have  been  added  bng 
after  the  Book  its^  waa  written,  in  an  age  that  was 
devotfld  to  the  study  of  pedigreea  "  (Driver). 
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I.  AND  II.  SAMUEL 


Bt  Principal  W. 


Tltte.-  Our  two  Booiks  of  Samaek  are  Hie  first  and 
weond  parts  of  what  mm  oiiginaUT  a  single  book  in 
tiwHeb.  InliXXtiiebooksaieoaUed  1  and  2  King* 
iaua, 

OamportflOlU— The  histoty  of  the  book  is  very 
■Bikr  to  tltat  of  the  Hex.  and  Jg. ;  indeed  it  is  some- 
tuM  tlMHwht  that  the  books  Oen,-Jg.  and  Samuel  were 
same  aonioes.  the  same  literary 
piDoew,  and  hy  the  same  oeiiee  of  editoia.  The  reader 
riiould  BOpidecDent  the  brief  statement  here  by  a 
owrful  stady  of  the  aoooont  of  the  methods  ot  historioal 
eompoaition  in  Israol  girm  in  the  pmrioni  oommm- 
Uriea  and  arUoles. 

Saanel  indiidM  material  from  the  paiiod  before  the 
pDblioation  of  Dt  in  621 ;  material  written  vaadm  the 
mfioenoe  of  Dt. ;  and  fetor  material  The  pie-Dt. 
material  included  three  groups  of  sections : 

{A)  Seotaone  often  regaided  as  similar  in  oharaoter 
to  the  Fentateoofaal  material,  J.  The  symbol  (J)  is  nsed 
hen  for  these  seotaons,  not  as  asserting  their  identity 
with  the  'BxoL  aonroo,  but  as  a  reoognilam  of  the 
risulari^  between  the  two  sets  oi  matMiaL  Tine  (J) 
iadndes  a  History  of  Baal  and  a  History  of  David. 
These  mav  be  roeielT  parte  of  the  same  work ;  or  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  (J)  material  oonoeming  each  of  the 
t     two  kings  may  be  derived  from  two  or  more  sources. 

(B)  SeotacHiB  nmilar  to  the  Pentatouohal  E ;  these 
sia  denoted  here  1^  (E);  previons  paiagraidL 
Theee  include  a  fragment  of  a  History  of  the  Aik,  and 
material  from  a  History  or  Histories  of  Saul  and  David. 

(C)  Seotiooa  nmifer  to  the  kter  additions  to  the 
Pintateadial  sooice  E ;  these  seotiona  are  denoted 
hen  by  the  symbol  (&) ;  cf.  above.  They  include  a 
ffistory  of  SunneU  and  perhaps  material  from  other 
•ooms.  (E*)  was  compiled  about  the  same  time  as  the 
paUieation  ca  Dt  Some  secticmfl  given  to  (£*)  here 
•n  BometimM  tQgarded  as  Pentesnnomia 

19w  Deotenminnie  materiu  is  denoted  by  (D) ;  and 
the  later  material  by  (B). 

general  history  of  the  book  is  as  foUows  :  During 
the  eany  Monarchy,  various  aooounts  were  written  m 
the  times  of  Bamuel,  Saul,  and  David ;  the  material 
asoribed  to  (J)  and  (E)  is  derived  from  these  aooounts. 
later  on.  eapeoally  towards  the  dose  of  the  Honarol^, 
other  nanmres  wcoe  written  and  sup^ements  were 
added  to  the  eariier  works.  The  matnial  asoribed  to 
(P)  WM  derived  from  these  aooounts. 

Also  towards  the  done  of  the  Monarohy,  an  editor, 
Botrespouding  to  the  Pentatouohal  R,  made  a  oompila^ 
tion  iKRn  (J).  (£)>  (E*),  whioh  may  be  described  as  a 
Ani  tditioa  <ri  the  Book  U  SamoM.  During  or  after 
lb*  Ezikk  a^idais  writing  under  the  inflooioe  <^  Dt, 
mised  tide  first  edition,  thus  nroduoing  the  second  or 
DsDtaroiKniiio  edition ;  the  additions  made  by  those 
■eholMs  are  denoted  hy  (D).  There  was  further  re- 
vinon  later  on  by  other  editors  and  scribes;  the 
additioas  mads  by  them  ue  denoted  by  (B).  They 
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gave  the  book  its  present  form.  Some^  howOTW, 
rteaid  the  Deuteronomio  as  the  flnt  edition ;  or 
otherwise  vary  somewhat  the  above  sobeme. 

For  Uie  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  given  a  -mrj 
rough  and  apptoximato  statement,  omitting  many 
deteuls,  qnaKnoations,  and  possible  altomativee.  The 
theories  and  ascertained  facta  as  given  in  the  standard 
oommeatariea  are  detfuled,  various,  and  oomplioated  ; 
if  we  could  fully  determine  the  actual  facts,  they  would 
probably  turn  out  to  be  more  oomplioated  stilL 

We  liave  tried  to  indicate  tUtut  it  is  often  difBoult 
to  decide  bow  and  how  far  the  different  seotioos  are 
oonneoted  with  each  ot^r;  whether,  for  instanofl, 
1  S.  19jx-i7  is  the  sequel  of  IS27  or  of  lOio,  or  is  not 
connected  with  tather  of  tiian.  There  are,  howevw, 
groups  of  sections  where  tliere  u  clearly  a  connected 
seqnenoe ;  we  do  not  take  into  account  minor  addi- 
tions,   ^le  more  important  of  these  groups  are : 

The  Eariy  Life  of  Samuel  (1  8.  I,  2ii-36,  9t-4a). 

Th9  History  of  the  Ark  (1  S.  4i&-7i). 

The  History  of  Saul  (1  &  &1-IO16,  11,  1S»^ 
13i5b-1446}. 

David  at  Zaktaa,  Gilboa,  David  at  Hebron,  etc 
(1  S.  27-2  S.  6^ — The  insertions,  editorial  and 
from  other  sources,  are  rather  huge  in  this 
series  of  sections,  and  there  is  uncertain^  as  to 
1  &  28,  whi<di  see^ 

David.  Bathsheba,  Amnon,  Absalom,  Sheba  (2  8.  9- 
20).— Sometimes  oalled  "  The  Oonrt  Histoty  of 
David." 

The  editorial  prooess  throufl^i  whioh  our  book  was 
developed  from  its  souroee  can  oe  only  very  imperfaotly 
reoonstruoted ;  little  oan  be  added  here  to  what  has 
been  said  above.  It  is  often  snggeeted  that  2  S.  9-20 
was  omitted  from  the  Deuteronomio  edition  and  re- 
stored by  a  feter  editcff.  The  editcnial  anaogement  of 
matenal  has  not  always  followed  the  order  of  time, 
e^.  the  e>vente  desoribed  in  2  S.  21-24  are  eariier  than 
those  in  1  8.  9-20.  See  the  commentary  on  theee 
and  other  passages. 

It  must  be  understood  that  all  our  statements  as  to 
derivation  of  sections  from  souroee  are  lareely  approxi- 
mate. When  a  section  is  said  to  be  early,  that  does 
not  exclude  the  poeaibility  of  its  having  been  to  soma 
extent  amiotated  or  momfied  by  fetor  editors ;  and 
nhm  a  section  is  said  to  be  fete,  that  does  not  mean 
tliat  a  fete  writer  sat  down  and  made  it  all  up  out  of 
his  own  head  ;  be  usually  worked  on  the  basis  of  older 
material,  and  it  may  often  happen  that  pbrasee  or 
sentenoee  from  ancient  dooumenta  ue  preserved  ver- 
birfim  in  fete  sections.  Throughout,  a  number  <rf 
minor  addit»xia  and  modifications  have  been  ^nored, 
partly  beoaose  of  the  linutation  of  speoe,  partiy  in 
order  not  to  bewilder  the  reader.  This  n^lect  ci 
details,  mostly  trivial  and  often  merely  teohniraJ,  pro- 
motes, rather  than  hinders,  the  formmg  of  a  oorreot 
impression.  In  the  following  taUe,  the  figwes  are 
I  Digitized  by  vjOOQ  iC 
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even  mom  approximate  than  elsevhere  ;  in  some  oaaea 
the  ssoription  in  the  table  of  a  section  to  a  boutoo 
meiely  means  that  the  bulk  of  the  seetion  ia  from  that 
Booroe ;  the  more  important  of  the  additions  vill  be 
tomid  in  othra  oolumns  of  the  table  or  in  the  oommen- 
taiy.  Emeoially  see  1  S.  17i-18s.  28  for  the  oompli- 
oatod  prooleniB  oonneoted  with  those  seotions. 


(J) 

m 

LB.  ei-10,ifi 

11 

18r^  33 
»-« 

86-n 

171-185 
I817-19 
19i-i7 
S4 

1,  211-16 

18,  yb-ijaf 
IS 

lai-ii? 
i8ior 

19i8-3|T 

1017-17 

18 

81-10 

lliaff. 
ISyb-isaf 

1*47-5' 
Ifli-ijf 

19i8-a4  ? 

ta  1-ft 

»-so 
n 

1  6-10 
Ii3~i6 

7,8 

22 
SS1-7 

Brtdeoee  of  ComposltloiL^Onr  book  abonnds  in  the 
duplicate  narrativee  discrepant  statements  and  differ- 
ences of  standpoint  which  indicate  composite  authoi^ 
ship^  For  insfauioe,  there  aie  two  accounts  of  the 
institation  <d  the  Uonarohy.  In  1  S.  9i— IO16,  11, 
Samuel  is  an  obsonre  local  sew,  and  the  Uonarohy  is 
ft  boMl  from  Yahveh  ;  in  8,  IO17-27,  12,  Samuel  is  the 
Judge  al  aU  Israel,  and  the  Monarchy  ia  an  evil  thing, 
granted  aa  a  punishment  for  the  ungrateful  importunity 
oi  tha  people.  C/.  also  1  a  227-36  and  3 ;  137^.  and 
16;  16ufE.  end  ITssfE.:  I810L  and  18i7fi.  and 

90  &:  Sliofi.  and27;  24and26;  1  a  3I4  and  2  Sl 
lio;  18.  17soand2  8.  21i9. 

History  and  Teaehli^. — Our  book  oovers  the  period 
from  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  almost  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  David.  Probably  in  an  earlier  and  better 
division  of  the  books,  the  history  of  Kli  and  Samuel, 
as  the  last  of  the  judges,  was  tnotaded  in  Jg.,  and  the 
aooouot  of  the  last  days  of  David  formed  psjt  of  our 
book ;  so  that  Samud  began  wiUi  1  8.  13i  and  ended 
at  1  K.  2x1. 

(J>  and  (E)  preserve  the  primitiTe  tradition,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  historian  ;  see  espeoially  t 
on  2  S.  0-20. 

These  doouments  also  provide  as  with  important 
information  as  to  the  earlv  religions  beliefe  ana  prao- 
tioee  of  Israel ;  see  eepeoiaUy  on  1 S.  33,  44,  6,  lOioff., 
M36fi.,  16i4ff.,  19i3,  26igfi.,  28  ;  2  S.  66f.,  Ifijtgf..  21. 
and  24.  A  oompariBcm  of  the  eanier  sonroes  with  the 
later  additions  and  with  the  prophetical  and  other 
later  portions  of  OT,  teaches  us  much  oonoeming  tha 
methods  and  progress  of  the  Divine  Revelation  to 
Israel  Cf.  further  the  articles  on  the  Histoiy  of 
Israel  and  the  Religitm  of  IsraeL 

litarature.—  Commentaria  :  (a)  Knuudy  (Gent^B), 
Kirkpattick  (CB) ;  (6)  Driver,  Note*  on  the  HA.  Text 
of  the  Bookt  ofSamv4\  Smith  <IOC);  (e)  Badde{KHO 
and  8B0T),  Kloatermann  (KHS),  Nowaek  (HK) ; 
(d)  Blaikie  (Ex.B).  OlAer  Ltteraiure  :  Buddo,  Richier 
u.  Sam.,  1890;  Cheyne,  Aids  to  the  Devmit  Study  of 
Critieiam  ;  Cook,  HAraica,  190(^  n,  145ff. ;  and  the 
relevant  portiona  of  diotiiHuziea  and  tA  works  on  OT 
Hist.,  (m*.  on,  etc 


THB  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SAHDBL 

L-Vn.  Samuel,  Ql,  and  Hie  Ark^TldB  pottioii  at 

1  S.  begins  with  an  account  of  the  judg^ehip  of  Qi 
and  the  misdeeds  of  his  sons,  combined  with  uie  stoiy 
of  the  birth  and  early  life  of  Samuel  (li-4ia).  80  far 
the  material  is  taken  from  a  life  of  Samuel  probaUy 
composed  towards  the  close  of  the  Uonarohy  (cf.  Intro- 
duction, pi.  273)  exoept  2i-io,  the  Song  of  H^m*^, 
an  independent  lyric  inserted  by  editor,  and  227-36, 
the  Mission  of  the  Man  of  God  to  Elt,  which  was 
probably  added  by  a  Deuteronomio  editor.  Next  4i- 
7i  ia  occupied  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Aik  and  the 
fate  of  Eli  and  his  family.  Samnel  is  not  meotxmed. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  book  («/.  Intro- 
duction, pb  273). 

In  72-17  Samuel  reappears ;  the  Temple  page-bi^ 
and  youthful  seer  has  now  become  the  leader  of  an 
Israel  and  their  deliverer  from  the  Philistines,  lie 
source  of  this  section  may  be  the  life  of  Samud  re- 
ferred to  above  or  it  may  be  Deuteronomio.  8e^ 
however,  the  separate  notes  on  these  veiBee. 

L  1-8.  Elkaoah  and  hk  Rlral  WIves^Tbe  book 
opens  with  a  domestic  scene  which  throws  light  00  the 
practical  working  of  polygamy  in  ancient  laraaL  The 
nusband  is  an  E^uaimito.  Elkanah  of  Bamah,  iA  "  tba 
Height "  perhaps  Bimo,  twelve  miles  west  of  Bhiloh. 
BJlkanah  had  two  wives  (a  very  common  amngenwot, 
c/.  Rachel  and  Leah)  whose  names  were  Hannah  (Gtaoe) 
and  Peoiinnah  (Coral  or  Pearl).  Peninnah  had  ohitdren, 
Hannah  had  none.  The  hare  of  the  story,  Sanoal, 
waa  bom  as  an  answer  to  pnyar  to  a  mother  hitfaato 
barren— eo  Sarah  and  Isaac ;  Rebefcab,  Jaoob  and 
Esau  ;  Baohet  and  Joseph.  Elkanah  and  his  fiunily 
went  yeariy  to  a  festrval  at  Shil<^,  {sobably  the 
Vintage  Festival,  which  was  called  later  on  tbe  Pesst 
of  Tabemaoles.  a  sort  of  Chris^as  awajr  from  home. 
What  oorreeiKHided  loiwhly  to  the  Ouut«aaa  dionsi 
waa  tiie  meu  to  whiofa  Uie  Ba<BiAoe  awred  as  a  some- 
what daborate  graoa  An  ox  or  sheep  waa  slain; 
portions  were  burnt  on  the  altar  with  appropriats 
ritual ;  portions  were  given  as  a  fee  to  tbe  pnest ;  tbe 
rest  was  eaten  by  the  offerer,  his  household,  and  his 
guests  (c/.  2i3,  912-24).  It  should  have  bem  a  very 
bapjpy  oooasioD,  bat  the  two  wives  were  jealous  rivals, 
a^am  like  Baohel  and  Leah.  This  natuni  resnlt  of 
iHgamj  is  illastrated  by  the  fsct  that  the  one  ia  oalled 
the  Qara  or  rival  of  the  other  (6,  so  also  in  tbe  Hebk 
EooluB.  37ii,  c/.  Dt.  2115).  Aooordin^  Feninttsh's 
Digging  spoilt  the  feasts 

17  of  BunathaUn  Zophim:  we  should  perhras  read 
"  of  Bamah,  a  Zuphite."— 8.  Lord  of  Hosts:  Yahwoh 
Sebaoth,  an  ancient  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  a 
contraction  of  Yahweh,  God  of  Hosts.  Tbe  faosto  were 
origina%  tiw  azmies  tA  Isnd,  so  I743,  Ex.  I24]. 
Later  on  the  hosts  seem  to  have  been  understood  as 
angeUt  so  perhaps  Jos.  0i4f ,  or  stam,  2  K.  17i6.— 
6.  a  dOttUe  poraon:  the  original  reading  of  the 
Hob.  oannot  be  determined ;  (c/.  BVm)  reads,  "  a 

single  portion,  because  she  had  no  ohikt,  yet,  etc." 
This  is  ptobaUy  nearer  to  the  (Ml^nal  than  "  a  doable 
portitm. 

L  9-18.  Hannah  Frayi  fw  a  CUU^Li  her  diatmi 
Hannah  betodi  herself  to  t^e  sanotaary  and  pnyod 
before  Yahweh,  ije.  before  the  Ark,  for  a  son.  Sie 
vowed  that  if  a  son  were  givm  her,  ^e  would  deivote 
him  to  Yahweh ;  tbe  outwud  sign  of  hk  devotioo  being 
one  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  Nasirites  (pp.  103. 106.  Jo. 
135*.  Nu.  6*),  vis.  that  his  hair  shooid^  allowed  to 
gIDW.   Tha  priM±  of  the  iiMtwbjMy,  Mi,  ^  Lp^l  nr>-pM>tl\ 
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abo  noken  of  u  "  judge,"  (4i8)  ooonpied  an  ofBdal 
seat  cloee  by :  he  knew  that  the  religious  obaiaoter  of 
the  occaaion  did  not  always  prevent  feaBUng  from  de- 
seoeratinfi  into  exoeaa  (Ib.  287,  Am.  28),  bo  that  whet 
be  saw  Hannah  moving  her  lipa  without  making  any 
Aodible  sound,  he  thought  she  was  drunk  and  teBuked 
ber ;  but  she  told  him  she  was  in  trouble  and  he  dia- 
nitned  ber  with  his  bleninB. 

9.  The  LXX  seems  to  show  that  in  the  original  the 
first  sentence  read.  "  So  Hsnnah  rose  up  after  they  had 
eaten  inShiloh  and  stood  before  the  Lord,"  ue.  presented 
bereeJf  at  the  Temple.—^:  peiitaps  a  oontraotion 
<rf  "  Bliel,"  "  God  is  ezdted»"  a  name  found  in  Semitio 
lat^Cnm  ontaide  ImtiL  The  names  of  ESi's  sons, 
^phiU  and  PliinheH,irare  also  apparently  not  bradita 
EU  is  ignored  in  the  geneal<^  of  high  priests  (1 
61-15),  and  there  ia  noting  to  show  that  our  docu- 
ment connected  EU  with  Aaron. — 16.  The  phrase  '*  sons 
el  Behal"  (IX  13i3*»  Pr.  6i2»).  "  bad  characters," 
■  oommoD,  but  dughtw  of  Bdlal  ooonrB  only  here. 
IMer  the  wo^tiooa  of  Eaeteni  life,  women  had  fewer 
oiqEMTtaiiitiea  for  getting  into  misohief  pnblioly.—lS. 
Seep.  lOB. 

L 19-98.  Ssmwl  Is  Bora  and  Dedloated  to  Tahweh.— 
'Hie  family  went  home  and  in  due  time  a  son  was  bom 
to  HannaJi,  whom  she  called  Shemnel  (&mnel),  pos- 
sibly, "  His  name  is  God."  "  His  Name  "  =  Yahweh, 
i.e.  Tahweh  is  God  " ;  cf.  Elijah  and  Joel,  which  have 
a  similar  meaning.  When  Samuel  was  weaned,  i.e, 
alter  two  teem  at  teaat,  perhaps  kmger,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  ''^ministered  "  apparent^  at  onoe,  Hannah 
took  him  to  Shilob,  made  an  offering  of  a  buUook 
(LXXof  24;c/.  as);  and  devoted  the  boy  to  tiie  service 
at  Yahweh  as  attendant  at  the  Temple.  Note  that 
he  was  not  a  Levite  (e/.  li).  Samuel  baa  nothing  to 
do  with  Sha'al»  "  aaked  "  ;  possibly  the  etymoWy 
**  beoanae  I  have  asked,  etc.."  ia  due  to  some  anoilanty 
of  Boond,  more  |H<obably  to  some  altmtion  of  the 
origin^  toxL  It  is  curious  that  the  etymolo^  would 
suit  ^*01  (Saul),  which  means  "  asked." 

24.  vaayoaiig:  read  "  was  with  her  "  or  "  them  "— 
28l  See  below  on  2ii. 

n.  I-IQ.  Song  flC  HnuialL^This  |x>em  ia  quite  un- 
floited  to  Hannrii's  oircuinatanees ;  tts  theology  is  too 
sdranoed  for  loimitive  times  (2. 6, 8),  and  the  reference 
to  the  "  king  '  (10)  either  implies  an  actual  king  and 
indicates  the  period  of  the  Monarchy,  or  is  MesBiauic. 
i.t.  eonnected  with  the  hope  of  an  ideal  king,  and  im- 
plies a  pofltr^zilio  date.  The  natural  oocasion  of  the 
poem  would  be  a  viotoiy  which  delivered  Israel  from 
distress  and  danger.  The  ascription  to  HanwLh  ja  doe 
to  5&,  "  the  barren  hath  botne  seven." 

The  Song  pnisea  Tahweh  lor  help  pna  to  Israelt 
whose  bom  »  e raited — God  has  given  him  power 
and  glory ;  his  month  is  enlarged— ^e  can  speak  big 
words  against  bis  enemies  (cf.Ps.  352i).  Yahweh  la 
unique,  a  firm  strong  refuge,  the  Bock  of  Israel  His 
tmpartitJ  justice  humiliates  the  proud  and  exalts  the 
bwly  ;  He  pro  toots  His  own  people  and  punishes  the 
wiclced. 

8.  by  Um  Mtton  m  wrtghed :  better  than  BVm 

"  though  aotions  be  not  weighed  "  ;  the  difference  in 
the  Heb.  is  very  sUght.— 6.  have  oeased :  t.e.  to  hunger  ; 
better,  by  a  sluht  alteration  of  the  text,  *'  have  ceased 
to  labour." — 6.  maketh  aUve:  perhaps  UteisJly  re- 
fetiing  to  resuscitation  or  resurrection;  if  so,  an 
ibffieation  of  late  post-erilio  date  (Is.  20iq*»  Dan.  123*) ; 
it  may,  however,  mean  "keepeth  aUve."— gnvs: 
laOwr  Sbeol  (see  Is.  149-15*).— 10.  anotntad:  Maahia^ 


"  origfnally  a  title  of  the  kings  of  Israel — 
11.  aOignMf  tliB  munediato  aequel  of  laS.  Bead 


Instead  of  the  last  aentettoo  oi  laS  and  the  flnt  <tf  2ii. 

"  And  she  left  him  there  before  Tahweh  and  went  to 
Bamah  to  her  house,"  partly  on  the  authority  of  LXX. 

IL  lS-17.  Wokednaaa  ot  the  Sons  of  EB.— 12w 
BeUal  (see  1  i6).~12L  Hove  full  stop  from  aftra  "  Lord  " 
to  after  "  people."  and  render  "  they  did  not  reeard 
the  Lord,  nor  the  custom  (*.&  onstomaiy  share)  oiUie 
priests  from  the  peoplei"  What  foUows  in  13!  is  ao 
abuse  regularly  [wactised,  followed  in  15!  by  ao 
aooount  ^  a  more  serious  abuse. — 16.  Buminig  tbe  bt 
was  an  essential  part  ot  the  sacrifice ;  so  that  to  out 
off  some  of  the  flesh  before  this  rite  had  been  performed 
was  ^roBB  irrevereno©  and  spoilt  the  whole  act  of 
voiahip.— 16.  thy  Mnl:  better  "  thou  **  emphatia — 
17.  mail  abhund :  vender  "  the  men  "  (i.e.  the  soiu 
of  EU),  "despaed"  (mo.l. 

II.  18~2L  Samnel^s  Hlnbtiy;  Us  Mother's  Teariy 
Gift ;  her  Other  Chlldren.~18.  ephod :  priestly  gar* 
ment  (p.  101,  Ex.  20?,  cf.  28).-^  blessed  ...  said 
.  .  .  WNlt :  used  to  bless,  etc.,  on  eaoh  yearly  visit. 

n.  28-^  EU  Remmistntes  vlth  his  Sons.— 28.  and 
. . .  howtbat.  . .  meeting:  ahouklioobably  be  omitted 
with  LXX  (c/.  Ex.  388}.— tent  of  meeting :  see  Ex.  33?. 
— 24.  that!  bear.ate.:  better."whjohllieartheLoTd'« 
people  do  spread  abroad  "(»i{r.).— 26.  Judge  him:  render 

mediate  for  him."— 26.  Cf.  Lk.  252. 

n.  87-86.  A  Prophet  PoretaUs  the  Death  0!  EU's 
S<His,  and  tbe  Expnlsloa  ol  hk  Family  from  the  Prteat- 
hood.— Composed  by  the  Deoteronomio  Editor  (see 
above,  273),  to  oonnect  the  miaoondnot  of  the  atma 
of  Eh  with  the  massaore  of  bis  houae  at  Nob  and 
deposition  of  bis  desoendant,  Abiathar,  from  the  priest- 
hood in  &Yonr  of  the  house  of  Zadok  (1  K.  226f.) ; 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
priests  of  the  high  plaoes,  after  Uiese  were  suppressed 
(2  K.  23sl),  though  them  is  no  indication  that  the 
wiests  the  Uffh-idaoeB  aa  a  olaaa  were  leokonad 
desoendaato  of  En. 

27.  man  God:  see  Jg.  136.~Dld  I  meal,  etc.; 
these  queetioru  are  a  form  of  emphatio  stetement.  The 
earlier  souroee  of  Samuel  do  not  connect  Eli  with 
Aaron  or  Moeee,  but  the  author  of  this  passage  probably 
considered  that  because  Eli  was  pnest,  be  was  d»- 
aoended  liom  Aaron  attd  inherited  nla  election  to  the 
prieetitood. — In  bondage  to:  read  with  LXX  "  alaTos 
to."— 28.  wear  an  ephod:  rather  "oarryan  ephod"; 
ephod  here  not  the  same  as  the  linen  ephod  in  18,  but  an 
imap;e  or  other  piece  of  Temple  furniture  used  in  oon- 
nezion  with  the  sacred  lota  (p.  100);  (see  Jg.  824-2?*. 
and  cf.  143,  2I9.  236).— 2B.  kick  ye  at:  rather  follow 
the  LXX,  "  look  at  with  shameless  eye,"  and  render 
*'  cast  an  evil  eye  upon,"  "  treat  with  contempts" — 
80.  the  Loid  salth  (twioe) :  nt'um  YahvxK,  a  solnnn, 
emphatio  {dirase,  "  Oracle  of  Y."  (see  Gen.  22i6).— I 
tald,  etc. :  this  oracle  is  not  in  the  Hex.  (cf.  27). — Be 
Itlarfromme:  lit  "  abominable  to  me  "  (see  Gk>n.  44?). 
— Z\f.  These  verses  do  not  make  sense;  the  present 
woroing  cannot  be  the  original  one,  but  must  oe  due 
to  mistakes  in  tbe  copying.  We  cannot  now  discover 
the  original  form.  LXX  omits  "  that  there  shall  not 
be  to  .  .  .  habitation."  The  gmual  sense  ia  that 
the  houae  of  Eli  sball  be  brought  low,  "  arm  out  off," 
and  none  survive  to  old  age ;  the  reference  is  to  the 
moswcre  at  Nob  (222o). — SS.  The  man,  Abiathar,  the 
sole  survivor  of  that  massaore,  whose  deposition  by 
Solomon  will  "consume  tbe  e^es,  et&"  of  EU,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  foieaee  it,— iliaD  die:  iit  the 
maaaacre.-^  the  flower  ot  Xbab  age:  rather,  with 
LXX  "  by  the  sword  of  men.' 

84.  C7.4II.— 86.  lalttatnlprleBt:  Zadok  {see  above), 
-^nlld  Dim  a  mte  hougBj.^ 
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peniutteiitlT  in  his  family. —  anointed:  Mdakiah, 
Hessiah,  aa  oonseezated  to  God  and  endowed  with 
Bis  Siwrii  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing. — 86.  plM* 
of  sUm :  the  word  truBlated  "  j^eoe  "  oooon  oafy 
hem  it  flboold  perhaps  be  translated  "  payment," 

m.  l-IV.  U  .  .  .  Ill  Isnd.— Another  seflttonotOw 
W.9  Hi  Samuel  (see  above^  p.  273>. 
in.  1-10.  Oall  <d  Samnd. 

1.  ehlhL:  na'or,  anytiiing  from  a  baby  to  a  man  <tf 
fort^. — pnelotis  . . .  open,  rather  "  rare  .  . .  frequent " 
(mg.). — 8.  In  ttie  temple*  etc :  Samuel  slept  in  the 
shhoe  where  the  AA  vna,  in  order  to  protect  it.  Con- 
trast this  vilh  the  later  arrangemeot  whioh  idaoed  the 
Ark  in  tiw  Holy  of  Holies,  only  entered  1:^  the  high 
priest  one  day  in  the  year. — temple:  a  building,  not 
a  tent ;  note  the  door  in  15. — 8.  ark :  ^aron.  **  Ai^  " 
in  "  Noah's  ark  "  and  "  the  ark  in  the  bulmshes  "  is 
le&AoA.— 4»  6.  Samnel:  LXX  "  Samael.  Samuel."  as 
in  10.— 7*  know  the  LMd:  expUined  by  the  rest  of 
the  Tencb — 10.  eame  and  stood:  the  writer  is  stall 
in  the  ^imitive  stage  in  which  Gk>d  is  thought  of  as  a 
^cnrified  man. 

UL  10-18.  In  Obedlenoe  to  the  Conunand  0!  the 
Lord,  Samnel  Annooncet  to  EB  the  DoMn  d  his 
Hons*. — Parallel  to  the  Deateronomio  eeotion  (227). 

12.  ProbaUy  an  addition  by  the  Dentarooomio 
writ«r  to  connect  with  227fi.— 18.  I  have  toU:  zead, 
"  thou  Shalt  telL" 

m.  1»-IV.  la  ...  an  bcaaL— Samwl  eitaUilud 
at  Prophet 

IV.  lb.  Mow  Israel  .  .  .-Til.  1  (E).—Vnm  Anetant 
History  of  the  Aik  (<^.  above,  p.  273). 

IV.  lb-11.  The  Israelites,  Defeated  by  the  Phlltafliies. 
Fetch  the  Ark.  They  are  again  Defeated. 

1.  RUBitlnei:  pp>  OOf..  eflf—Bmi-ezer:  "  Stone  of 
^p"  {ef.  7iaV  Sites  ol  Eben-exer  and  Apbek  (1  K. 
2O26*)  not  known,  probably  NW.  of  Jerosalem,  either 
neaa  the  city,  or  on  the  inland  edge  of  the  Maritime 
Rain.— 8.  ark  <tf  the  eovenaot  of  the  Lord :  cf.  83. 
Deuteronomio  title  of  the  Ark ;  "  oovenant  "  is  eqqiva- 
lent  to  the  stone  tables  of  tim  Ten  OommandmeotB 
whioh  Dt.  102,3  place  in  the  Aifc.  In  this  Histny  of 
the  Aifc  the  title  was  originaUy  either  "  A.  of  Yahweh " 
or"A.(rfCk>d  . . .  our,  etc.  God"  ;  the  additional  words 
in  the  titles  having  been  added  by  editors.  Here  lead 
"  A.  of  oar  God.'^with  LXX.-4hat  It  may  beeomo: 
perhaps  road  "  that  He,  eta"  The  Ark  is  a  talisman 
or  FaUadium,  identified  with  Yahweh,  or  oanying  His 
preseooe  with  it  (2  8. 1 1 1 1*).— 4^  whkh  qitteth  upon  the 
•hemUm:  editraial  addition  (see  above).  The  Ai^  is 
thought  of  aa  the  throne  of  Yahw^-^bemUm :  see 
Oen.  Z24.—4f.  Lord . , .  Ood . . .  Lord:  not«  Tatiatkm 
of  Divine  Names;  it  has  been  soggested  that  this  is  an 
indication  of  oomnlation  from  two  sources,  hot  this 
•new  IB  not  gmeniJly  adopted.  At  present  there  is  no 
satasfaotoiy  exidanation  of  this  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  ;  possibly  it  is  due  to  partial  revision  ;  origin- 
ally the  eame  name  was  used  thionghoat—4L  Heteews: 
the  name  for  Israelites  oaed  by  Kmigners. — 8.  tn  the 
wilderness:  the  plaguee  were  in  E^pt  and  not  in 
the  wilderness ;  apparently  either  the  author  or  an 
annotator  got  ooofused ;  unless  we  read  "  and  with 
peetilenoe,*  whioh  would  require  only  a  very  slight 
change  in  the  Hebrew.— 10.  tUr^  tbonsand:  prob- 
ably an  exaggeration,  otw  if  it  wis  ft  oontempotaiy 
gnesB. 

nr.  12-22.  Death  ol  EO,  Birth  of  lebabod. 

18.  clothes  ruit,  eto. :  signs  of  mourning. — 18. 
forty t  LXX  twenty. — And  be  .  .  .  years:  formula 
used 'by  Deuteronomio  editor  of  Jg.  (Jg.  I02f.,  127,9, 
■  t,i4,  1530)  to  oonolude  aooonnt  of  a  Jadgo.  This 


stoiy  may  onoe  have  atood  in  Jg^— U.  UmM: 

glory  (mg.). 

V.  The  Ark  In  the  PhlBstlDe  Cities. 

1*  Adidod.  8.  Gath.  10.  Booo:  oee  Joa.  llaa. 
133;  p.  28.— 2.  Dagon:  see  Jg.  1633*^-8.  IhoAAia 
thooAt  oi  as  possessing  marraloos  inhennt  powen ; 
it  bnngs  disaster  on  those  who  treat  it  disrespeotfaiUy. 
Fhilistmes,  Bethahemites,  Uxzah ;  and  Uessing  00  thoae 
whom  it  favours,  Obed-edom  (Jos.  3+*). — 4,  stomp: 
this  word,  absent  from  the  Heb..  is  found  in  the  venioDB, 
and  belonged  to  the  original  text— ft,  Knoneone 
tlwoiy ;  the  lite  is  found  elseiriiaw  IZefb.  I9.  Fbr 
the  probable  explanation  see  Ex.  12az*.— A.  S.  F.]— €L 
tnmonrs:  better  "  plague  boils "  (ing.).  A  natural 
theory  would  be  that  oontagirai  was  oaiiied  from  cne 
Philistine  city  to  aziotlier,  and  then  to  Beth-Bhemesh. — 
[8.  The  advice  seems  Strang,  for  if  the  Ark  inflicted 
sooh  mischief  on  Aahdod,  similar  calamities  mishfc  be 
expected  to  ^  on  Oath ;  and  the  Sacronites  m  faot 
anticipate  fatal  oimseqnenoee  aftn  its  deadly  wodt 
at  Aahdod  and  Oath.  The  principle  seeoia  to  be 
anakwoos  to  that  on  which  Balak  acts.  When  after 
sacrinoe  on  one  spot  Balaam  is  forced  to  Uese  Israel, 
Balak  changes  the  place,  hoping  that  Tahweh  who 
has  fnutratod  his  pmpoee  in  one  locality  will  prove 
more  amenable  in  another  (Nn.  23i3*,27).  So  the 
Philistines  seem  to  argue;  at  first  the  thought  does 
not  oooor  to  them  to  send  back  this  most  pieoiotia 
troi^iy.  this  powerful  taUsmsn.  But  obvionaly  the 
deitv  reddent  in  the  Ark  dislikes  Aahod,  pojiape 
Gatn  will  be  more  agreeable. — A.  S-  P.] 

VI.  1-vn.  1.  Ark  BiMght  back  to  Betk-aheMh; 
Plague  Bteaki  m(  th«a;  Aifc  Homd  at  KliMk- 
Jearbi. 

1  nay  not  bdtng  to  tbe  main  story ;  a  would  be 
ft  better  omthinatitm  of  Sia.  At  the  end  of  the  vene 
T.XX  adds  "And  their  laiyi  swaimed  with  mioe." 
This  would  prepare  for  the  "mioe"  in  4I,  11,  18, 
Possibly  these  references  to  mioe  are  survivals  from  a 
fuller  form  of  the  stoiy,  in  whioh  the  mice  figund  more 
laigdy,  or  mice  may  have  symbolised  ^acna.  One 
doubts  whether  it  was  known  theo  that  vermin  oaxriad 
the  infection.— 2.  dMaen:  qoatm  (see  Dt.  18io)i — 
8.  gniK-(rfIahig :  'osAom,  here  not  a  sacrifice,  bat  a 
oompensation  for  injury ;  so  also  2  BL  12i6 ;  later 
on  in  the  Priestly  Code,  a  form  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  Be),— 
4.  (nmonrs:  homoeopathic  treatment ;  magic  olteo 
seeks  to  control  a  person  or  thing  by  an  image  theceoC 
[This  is  eapedally  the  case  with  disease  or  nea.  The 
sufferer  takes  to  the  sanotoaiy  *'  a  flgoA  at  the  diaeaaed 
part  of  his  body,  fashioned  erf  olav,  bronze,  wax, 
and  the  peasant  who  has  suffered  a  umb  of  cattle  hrtnga 
a  representation  of  the  animal."  In  the  ^"tpMth 
stue  of  thought  the  imago  is  thought  to  have  a  sonl. 
"  Through  its  immanent  psychical  power  it  is  to  ezer- 
dse  magical  ooeioton  over  the  soul  of  the  god.**  See 
Wundt.  EleTnenta  of  Folk  Pofckology,  pp.  438-440.— 
A.  S.  P.J—A.  vfom^  wandemillr  amoog  Umm  bettor 

made  a  moofc  of  them*'  (mff.).— 81.  If  the  Una  made 
straight  for  the  nearest  point  at  Israelite  territoiy.  it 
would  show  that  they  were  under  the  control  cS  the  Ood 
of  Israel  and  that  it  was  His  will  that  the  Ark  ahookl 
be  returned  to  its  own  country. — S.  Otttvt:  The  word 
so  translated  oocon  <mIj  in  this  nanative  and  iti 
meaoiog  is  not  oertain-  9.  Bath  ihemesh:  Joa.Uxo.p. 
31  ^l£  There  is  no  qnesticm  of  limHing  aaorifioe  to  the 
Tabemaola  The  great  stone  may  have  been  a  saaiod 
stone,  or  may  have  Been  osed  as  an  altar  ( 1433-33  ISk 
Editorial  addition ;  later  eostom  repaired  that  Lenrites 
should  be  present,  both  in  oonnexion  with  the  aaori- 
fioe, and  as  gaardiaos  of  Uw  Ack.  The  oSsriDg  of 
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liirtber  BaerifioH  seemB  oot  of  phoe. — 16  omtinoefl 
14^17.  Oau:  p.  28.  Jg.  16i*^Athkd0B:  tee  p.  2& 
—fa.  Rflwl  {mg.)  with  USX,  "And  tJw  bom  of 
JeoooiHb  did  not  rejoioe  with  tlw  men  ci  Beth-ebemesh 
iriwD  tb«y  nw  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  he  smote  ol 
them  Bereo^  mem,  and  the  people  mourned,  etc." — ■ 
20.  Identifies  the  Aik  with  Yahweb.  "  Holy  "  brae 
deootee  terrible  majesty,  which '  bringa  dieaater  on 
those  who  do  net  show  due  leveiMioe. — 21.  Klilath- 
Jncim:  eee  Jos.  Q17.— Vn.  i.  MnatUM:  perf(»med 
e«tain  rites,  aUntaoos,  ete^,  wbiob  would  be  thoo^t 
Decenary  to  qualify  EDeazar  to  become  the  ouBtodian 
or  priest  of  the  AA,  and  to  protect  him  from  its  bal^ol 
hofineeB. — The  Ark  now  dnappeare  from  the  histonr 
(ill  2  8.  62,  whiob  see  for  its  fortones  in  the  interTaL 
Iti  presenee  in  1  8.  t4i6  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  a 
waSaa.  Pkobably  the.ssnotoan  at  ffliUoh  was  de- 
■tnjed  at  tUs  time.  ioA  onr  docomentB  oontained  a 
tUtoment  to  that  efiect,  which  for  some  resson  has 
been  omitted  («/.  Jer.  7i2*). 

vn.  2-17.  Samml  at  Judge.— Philistines  sabdned 
by  Divine  intervention  ;  jHobably  an  ideal  piotare,  by 
the  Deoteronomio  writer,  of  the  happy  results  of 
Inad's  repentanoe  and  Samoel's  jaaby — peace,  vlotory, 
and  orthodoxy.  The  eeotion  is  the  t^oal  form  <n 
the  Dentevcnomic  accounts  the  Judges— apoa- 
tuy,  oppgcssion,  r^tentenoe,  deli^nanoe.  The  state- 
moitB  uAt  the  Philistines  oeaeed  to  invade  lerael, 
and  that  the  Israelites  recovered  the  Philistine  oitiee 
from  EkroD  to  Oath,  are  inoonsistenfc  with  the  older 
ntnativee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  eees  no 
diffioolfy  in  Samnel  boildins  an  altar  at  Ramah,  bo- 
nne his  view  was  that  thelimltatien  of  sacrifloe  to  a 
centoml  sanotoary  did  not  o«me  into  fbfoe  tall  Solomon 
built  the  Temple. 

2-4.  The  return  of  the  Ark  leads  the  people  to 
iment ;  Samuel  enoonra^  them  in  this  by  promiaing 
ddiveraoce  if  they  worship  Yahweb  only. 

8>  that  tin  ttme  . . .  tweo^  yean:  probably  these 
vnds  ihooU  be  (unitted  so  that  r^entanoe  immediately 
Jolbnrathe  letom  of  the  Aik^S.  luuntod:  probably 
nad  **  repented."~-8t.  Ashtuott  .  . .  BuDm:  see 
Jg,  2ii-i3*. 

S-12.  Samuel  calls  all  larae]  together  at  Hizpah,  K. 
d  JenjsaJem  (Jg.  20i),  for  bating  and  confession  ;  the 
Ibiliatines  so^ieot  that  the  aasemblT  has  a  warlike 
pmpose,  and  sdvanoe  to  attaek  brael;  Samuel  hiteF> 
eadas ;  Yahweb  nmta  the  nulistinea  bj  a  thunder^ 
ttorm  (c/.  Jos.  lOii);  Israel  pmsaea  and  slatwhten ; 
Samuel  seta  up  a  memorial  stone,  Eben-eier,  "  Stone 
of  Bdp"  (see 

6b  watff.  etc  -.  e/.  David  at  Adullam,  2  S.  23i6.— 
12.  Shan :  "  tooth,"  i.e.  oia^,  but  perhaps  Jeehanah. 
2Ch.  13x9.  ehould  be  read  with  LXa  :  aite  unknown. 

1^17.  Israel  lives  in  complete  peace  under  Samuel 

18wBMk-«l:  Oen.  128.-ailgai:  Dt  II30.— 17. 
ftnak:  Jos.  I825. 

VnL  Demand  fw  a  King.— Opening  section,  oon- 
tbued  IO17,  of  later  account  of  Saul  a  appointment 
M  kiiM :  either  Deuteronomio  or  late  stratum  of  E. 
FrobaHr  10i7-i9a  (to  "  over  ua  ")  in  the  Deatero* 
DCHDio  ooonment  stood  in  the  |daoe  of  810,  raving 
thsfollDwing  seqiienoe  of  ermte :  appeal  ei  the  Mders* 
oonvoeatiMi  of  assembly  (as  in  73).  Sanl'a  election,  eta 
Also,  in  32.  **  Go  ye  every  man  onto  his  city,"  is.  like 
10,  so  editorial  insertion,  neeesaitated  by  ihe  combina- 
tioa  of  difiereot  documents.  In  the  Deuteronomio 
doonnent  lOigb,  "  Now  therefore  present  youraelves, 
etc."  fmnediatdy  followed  "  And  Samuel  said  onto 
tb»  awn  of  land  "  in  aa.  Note  the  hostile  attitode 
to  Urn  HoKMiefay,  ai  fai  Dt.  lli4~ao. 


I-  10.  In  Samned's  old  age,  his  sons  aot  as  his  repre- 
seotatives  at  Beeraheba,  in  the  extreme  8.  of  Juoah 
(p.^:  they  take  bribes.  The  elders  (p.  112.  Ex;  3i6*) 
Mk  Samuel  for  a  king.  Samuel  is  relactaat  and  lays  the 
matter  before  Yahweh,  who  tells  him  that  the  request  is 
a  rejection  of  Himself  ;  He  ahoold  be  their  only  king. 
Samuel  is  to  Ining  home  their  iniquity  to  the  people, 
but  is  to  grant  their  request,  explaining,  however,  tnat 
the  request  is  granted  as  a  punishment.  (Here  followed 
in  the  AHg'"*^  arrangement,  in  the  Deuteronomio 
document,  the  calling  of  an  aowmUy  at  Bfizpah ;  see 
above.) 

II-  ^  Samuel  ex^ains  that  the  advantages  of 
Monarchy  would  be  deariy  boughU  The  long  would 
be  a  selfish  tyrant  of  the  usual  Oriental  t^ie :  he 
would  oonfiaoate  the  best  land  for  himself  and  lus 
&vouritefl,  institute  oonsoriptitm  and  foroed  labour, 
and  levy  taxes.  The  primttiTe  state  of  tiiiw,  which 
knew  littie  of  either  the  authority  or  the  tardeo  of 
an  oijganised,  oentxal  government,  would  pass  away. 
In  smte  of  this  warning,  the  people  preesed  their  de- 
mand ;  by  the  direction  of  Yahweb,  Somiiet  granted  it. 

18.  Ofloteetloiiaries :  rather,  as  BVm  '*  pwfnmws." 
—16.  BUBMtTanti  .  .  .  maldMrnnli:  male  and 
fMnale  slaves. — yotmg  nun:  better  "oattb,"  with 
LXX. 

IX.  1-X.  16.  Samuel  Andnti  Sanl  as  Klng^J). 
taken  from  oae  of  the  oldest  narratives  (see  Introduc- 
tion, p.  273).  Note  the  absence  of  any  connexion  with 
the  Deuteronomic  narrative  in  the  previous  chapter — 
also  the  inconsistencies;  in  7i3  the  I^listines  were 
pmnanently  disposed  of ;  in  9i6,  IO3,  th^  are 
oppreeaing  Israel  and  have  a  garrison  in  the  henrt  ol 
the  country ;  in  our  present  narrative  we  have  no 
trace  of  hoetility  to  the  Moniuchy.  This  section  pre- 
aervea  important  featurea  of  primitive  religioua  life  and 
faith ;  the  local  seer,  taking  fees  for  fortune-telling, 
standing  in  some  idation  to  the  eostatio  prophet, 
nabhi' ;  Samuel,  scot,  and  possibly  also  prophet,  but 
yet  an  ontstanding  inspired  personality,  far  more  than 
the  meretoofeasional  seer  or  prophet,  a  forerunner  of 
E3ijab,  Elieha,  and  the  canonical  prophets.  At  the 
same  time  the  ecstatic  prophets,  in  oonjanotion  with 
Saul,  had  their  share  in  kee^g  Israel  lo^  to  Yahweb 
and  in  rousing  the  people  to  the  patriotic  struggle 
with  the  miistines  (pp.  66.  86).  Note  also  bow  ttw 
Spirit  of  Yahweh  "  leaps  "  npon  a  man,  tidoBS  violent 
posseasion  of  him,  and  moves  lum  to  violent  acts, 
especially  deeds  of  wariike  proweaa  (Jg.3io*),  aa  in  the 
story  <A  Samson.  O9,  IOb  an  edittoial  additionB  (see 
below). 

1-14.  Kish,  a  Benjamite  ohief,  had  a  son  Saul,  ex- 
ceptionally toll  and  handsome.  Kish  had  lot  some 
asses,  and  sent  Saul  and  a  slave  to  look  for  them. 
After  a  long  and  fotile  searoh,  they  found  themaelves 
at  Bamah.  the  home  of  Samuel.  Saul  proposed  to 
abandon  the  search,  but  adopted  a  susgeetion  of  the 
slave  that  they  should  oonsult  SomoeL  Tbey  learnt 
that  Somnel  was  about  to  preside  over  a  sacrificial 
feast  at  the  local  sanctuary,  "  high  plaoe,'*  bama  (see 
7i7,  Lev.  2830,  p.  98).  As  they  went  to  the  higb  plaoe. 
they  fell  in  with  Samtiel,  who  was  also  on  his  way 
thither. 

1.  mll^^  man  valoiir:  rather  man  of  wealth  and 
position.— a.  Sanl:  Sha'td,  asked  (of  God)  (c/.  I20).— 
4.  Sbatttbah  .  .  .  SbaaUm:  sites  unknown— 6.  Zopb. 
see  li.— ^  shekel:  Oen.  23r3*.— 9.  An  explanatory 
note ;  perhaps  originally  seera  and  [ODpheta  were  two 
distinot  olasws.  anerwards  merged  in  one  under  tiie 
title  "  prophet."— 14k  Within  the  <ttr:  nwl  probably 
"  within  the  gato  "  (ef.  16).  ^  . 
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1B-8I.  Tahvrii  had  prnwied  Sanwel  for  ihSa  meet- 
ing ;  He  would  send  to  him  the  future  king.  When 
they  met,  Samuel  teoc^nisod  the  man  chosen  by 
Yahweh  and  made  himself  known  to  Saul ;  invited 
him  to  the  feast ;  told  him  the  asaes  were  found,  and 
that  all  that  Israel  could  offer  of  wealth  and  honour 
were  at  his  dispoaaU  thus  piaotioally  offering  him  the 
throne.  Aoooiding  to  the  Ktnnula  of  Oriental  etiquette 
— ^whioh  is  no  more  to  be  taken  litenJIy  than  "  Year 
obedient  enrwit "  at  the  etui  of  a  letter — Saul  pro- 
teeted  bis  unworthinesa, 

16.  npoD  my  people:  read  with  LXX.  "  npon  the 
affliction  of  my  people." 

2Z.-X.  18.  Samuel  brings  Saul  to  the  saerifidal 
feasts  gives  him  the  plaoe  of  honooi  and  the  portion 
zeaerved  for  the  duA  guest  Baal  spends  the  night 
on  the  housetop  of  Samuel's  house — a  usual  gueet- 
ohamber.  In  i£»  morning  he  leaves,  and  Samuel  sets 
him  on  bis  way.  Before  they  part,  Samuel  keeps  him 
with  him,  while  the  slave  goes  on.  Then  Samuel 
anoiata  him,  and  tells  him  plainly  that  he  is  to  be 
king ;  and  tiiat  certain  things  are  to  happm  to  him 
as  signs.  After  he  leaves  Samuel,  these  duly  come  to 
pass.  The  last  sign  is  Saol'e  enoountor  with  a  band 
of  oostatio  propheits,  i.e.  men  who  excited  themselves 
by  music  (2  K..  Sis)  to  wild  singing  and  dancing,  like  the 
Mohammedan  dervishes.  When  baul  left  Samuel  "  God 
gave  him  another  heart  "  ;  when  he  met  the  prophets, 

the  Spirit  of  God  leaped  upon  him  "  ;  he  oau^bt  the 
oonts^on  of  their  ecstasy  and  prophesied — ^jomed  in 
the  smging  and  dancing,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
friends  :  "Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  T  "  (1034). 
BaspSfltable  people,  of  good  family,  with  a  "  fkther," 
did  not  join  in  the  antios  of  thoae  miad  fanatios — Uiat 
would  be  the  common  view  (cf.  2  K.  9ii).  Then  Saul 
went  home. 

IX.  24.  tbat  wbteh  was  upon  It:  read  "the  fat  taU'' 
— oi  tlw  sheepk  a  spetual  deuoaoy.— 26L  1m  eoaunuiMd 
.  .  .  ann  aariv:  nad  with  LXX,  BVm,  "Tbey 
spread  a  couch  sir  Saul  on  the  housetop  and  bo  lay 
diown."— X.  S.  Raehd's  sepvlehre :  see  Qen.  35i6*. — 
Zelzah:  unknown.— 8.  gobig  vp  to  God:  t.e.  to  the 
sanctuary. — [7.  The  ooeaslOD  or  opportunity  which 
actually '  presents  ita^  is  the  appeal  from  Jabesh- 
gilead.  II4-7  (P-  66).— A.  S.  P.^— S.  An  e^t<»ial  inser- 
tion, to  oouDoot  this  aairative  with  1376-130,  an  exoerpt 
from  another  document. 

X.  14-16.  Saul's  uncle  tells  him  that  the  asses  bxo 
found.  Saul  tells  of  his  visit  to  Samuel,  bnt  says 
nothing  as  to  the  kingshia 

X.  17-27.  Sanl  Elected  King  by  Lot— Oontannes 
DeutMonomio  narrative,  sequel  to  8  (see  above). 

17-19a  (to  "over  us").  Sequel  to  8f.  Samuel 
oalb  an  assembly  "  unto  Yahweh  to  Mispa^,"  i.e.  at 
the  saootuary  there,  and  leproaobes  them  for  wanting 
a  king.  [In  the  Douteronomio  doounMot  this  paT»- 
graph  was  followed  by  Samuel's  speeoh  (811-33). 
Then  came  .  .  .] 

19b-a4.  Lota  are  oast  "  before  Yahweh,"  i.e,  by  the 
prieBts  at  the  eanotuary,  and  Ssal  is  indicated  as  the 
king.  Saul  had  hidden  himself,  but  his  biding-i^aoe 
is_  made  known  the  oracle,  and  Samuel  presents 
him  to  the  people,  who  receive  him  with  ffiitbosiasm. 

aOf.  Cf.  Jos.  7i6ff.— 21.  Matrites  wai  taken:  add 
after  this,  with  LXX,  "  and  the  family  of  the  Matritee 
was  brought  near  man  by  man." — 22.  stofl:  baggage. 

25-27.  Samuel  repeats  bis  statement  (811-23)  as 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  king,  makes  a  copy  of  it,  and 

CBS  it  in  the  arebivn  ol  the  sanctuuy.   [In  the 
teronomio  document,  Samuel's  &iewell  speech, 
ob.  12.  came  at  this  point]  Samnel  dimnissee  the 


assembly.  Saol  goeg  hom^  aooompuied      the  »- 

ptable  citizens  (so  LXX);  but  some  dinepataUe 
folk  are  dtaaffeoted. 

XI.  Saul  DeUvers  Jabesh-gllead  and  Is  Hade  Kiiig.r- 
(J)  continues  the  anoient  narrative,  sequel  to  IO16. 
Putting  aside  12-14,  inserted  by  an  editor  to  oonneot 
this  chapter  with  the  Deuteronomio  dooameot.  the 
rest  shows  cleariy  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  <rf 
any  previous  pubtio  appointtoent  of  Saul  to  be  king : 
when  the  messengers  come  to  Oibeab,  t^y  do  not 
ask  for  Saul,  and  no  one  thinks  of  him  until  he  himself 
intervenes.  8  is  probably  a  later  addiUon ;  the  refer- 
ence to  Judah,  before  David  comes  npon  the  soene, 
and  the  exa^erated  numbers,  are  not  ohaiaoteristio 
of  the  earlier^oonmeats  in  StmuA 

I-IOl  About  a  month  after  SaaVs  intmview  viA 
Samuel,  Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  attacks  Jabeab* 
gilead,  which  offera  to  submit  on  conditions.  This  is 
met  by  a  proposal  that  they  should  allow  their  ri^t 
eyea  to  bo  put  out.  They  obtain  seven  days'  respite 
to  seek  help  and  send  messengers  throughout  IszaeL 
When  Saul  hears,  be  is  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  summons  the  braeUtee  to  follow  him  to  the 
rescue :  they  respond,  and  Saul  sends  word  that  he 
will  relieve  the  city.  In  oid«r  to  lull  the  Ammonites 
into  false  security,  the  men  of  Jabeeb  promise  to 
surrender  unoonditionally  the  next  day. 

X.  27,  XL  1.  But  he  held  bis  peaee.  TheoMahash: 
read,  with  LXX,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  after  about  a 
month,  that  Nahssh." — 1.  Jabesh-^Qead:  see  Jg.  21a. 

GlbMb;  Jos.  1657.— 7.  Cf.  Jg.  1039.—wd  attar 
Samnal:  an  addition ;  Samnel  does  not  aj^iear  in  tUa 
episode.--S.  Beiak:  ELhirbet  Ibzik.  W.  of  Jordan, 
nearly  opposite  Jabesh-gilead. 

XI.  11-15.  Saul  snrprisea  aod  routs  the  Ammoaitee. 
i  [H«e  the  editor  a^m  introduces  Samuel  into  the 
\6ton[.l   The  people  install  Saul  king  at  the  sanotnary 

at  Gilgal,  with  saorifioea— the  equivalent  td  a  modem 

aozonatirai  service. 

11.  momlnK  watoh:  last  of  the  three  dhrieioiM  oC 
the  ni^t.— 16.  peaee  cdlerings :  Ex.  2O24. 

Xn.  Sauwl's  nunrdL— From  the  Denteronoaiio 
document,  where  it  aepaiated  the  two  datuea  erf  LO35, 
which  see. 

l-6a  (to  "  witness  ").  In  response  to  a  solemn 
adjuraUon  from  Samuel,  the  people  agree  that  hia 
administration  has  been  pore. 

8.  tohOndndMtreittwnwIth:  LXX  •*  even  «  pair 
of  shoes  7   Answer  against  me,  and  I  will,  eto."  (ma.). 


63-II.  Samuel  briray  reviews  the  history  of  bnel, 
showing  the  ^scions  deaUngs  of  Yahweh  with  Bh 
people  and  their  ingratitude.  The  author  f(»!got  that 
he  was  oomposing  a  speech  for  Samuel,  uid  meataons 
him  in  the  thiia  person,  as  one  of  the  delivereds  of 
Israel. 

8.  made  tbem :  read  with  LXX,  "  "Bo  (YahwtAi) 
mad&"— 11.  Bedan;  read  "Barak."  with  LXX. 

12-25.  Samuel  reproaches  the  people  for  their  dis- 
loyalty to  Yahweh  in  asking  for  a  king ;  in  the  fatore 
obedience  will  be  remrded,  and  disobedimoe  punished. 
At  Samnel's  ^yer,  a  miraculous  thundemtorm  7 1  o), 
at  a  time  ("  wheat-harvest,"  May-June)  when  thonder 
was  unusual,  confirms  bis  words.  The  terror-stric^ea 
people  beg  for  Sunuel's  interoession.  He  mnnnurije 
them  and  promises  to  pray  for  them  and  guide  them. 

XUL,  XIV.  Saul's  Early  Straggles  with  the  PhBto- 
tines.— (J),  chiefly  from  the  ancient  narrative  oonoem- 
Ing  SauL  Editorial  notes,  or  additions  horn  otfaec 
soun»B,are  13i ;  A  "  bat  as  forSaol  .  .  .  Benjamin,** 
130;  ij^-aa;  1447-51' 

Xm.i.  If  thepiesentHelKewtoxtwwe, 
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oonct  ind  complete,  the  tranalation  {ej.  mg.)  would  be, 
"  And  S*uJ  war  a  year  old  when  he  became  king,  and 
hs  nkned  two  jeora  over  lanwL"  Boti>  periods  an 
ahnuo.  Tbe  edttor  intended  to  iHt>vide  for  Saul 
At  Dtoal  introdoctory  fonnola,  as  m  1  K.  143t»  etc 
Not  havins  any  express  information  on  the  subjeot, 
be  intended  to  calculate  Mm  perioda  later  on  ;  mean- 
iHiilt,  that  be  might  not  f<H^t,  he  inserted  the  blank 
rtedide,  **  Saul  was  .  .  .  yean  old,  wb«i  he  became 
Hagi  and  he  tejgned  .  .  .  yean"— -leaTinff  Uanka 
to  be  filled  afterwards ;  aoA  tbeo  forgot.  The  foot 
&kt  the  blanks  were  not  filled  in  oof^nstH,  shows 
that  from  a  oertam  date,  later  than  the  time  of  the 
editor  or  eoribe  who  inserted  this  verse,  the  text  was 
copied  with  meohanical  fideli^,  without  oorrectins 
utent  absniditieB.  Aa  the  words  for  "  two "  tuid 
yean  "  aie  very  timilai  in  Hetovw,  it  seems  tiiat  the 
wud  for  "  yean  "  was  aootdentally  repeated,  and  then 
one  of  the  words  was  shebtly  modified  to  read  as 
"  twa"  The  "  thirty  "  of  Bv  is  derived  from  two 
hte  HSS  of  tbe  LX^  ;  the  verse  b  wanting  in  most 
1^  of  tiie  LXX,  and  is  probably  a  very  late  insertion, 
is  Jonathan  was  grown  up  when  Sam  became  king, 
Uk  Utter  must  have  been  about  forty  at  the  time  of 
luB  accession.  Ac  i32i  and  some  texts  of  Joeephus 
(AnL  VL  zrr.  0)  «Te  Satd  a  leign  of  forty  yean,  bat 
this  is  dearly  too  IcHig ;  Anl.  X.  viii.  4  ana  some  texts 
of  VL  ziv.  9.  give  twenty  yean,  which  is  probaUy 
mad  nearer  tbe  mark. 

-  8-Ta(to  "  Gilead  ").  Saul  institutes  a  standing  army, 
Jonathan  having  slain  a  Philistine  official  (not  "  garri- 
Kn),  [Saul  makes  a  general  levy  of  Israel  at  Oilgal  t], 
BatwhsD  the  Hulistioea  advaooed  in  force,  tiie  Israwites 
woe  srized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  to  hiding-j^boes  ot 
urosi  the  Joidan. 

2.  MMimaah:  MuhKmas,  7  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  fp. 
31%  Olbeali:  here  and  in  15,  143,i6,  read  Geba,  as  m 
IS],  16, 14s. — S--6.  These  veraee  can  hardly  be  in  their 
or^nal  form.  "  Hebnwa  *'  is  out  of  pwje  in  Saul's 
BKKrth;  ftiatheimmej^TeDtoIsraeliteBta^fbreimen. 
Tbife  are  grounds  for  reading  instead  of  "  And  tlw 
FhiliBlntes  .  .  .  hear,"  "And  tbe  Philistines  beard 
NTing:  The  Hebrews  have  revolted.**  The  assemblv 
at  Qwa),  and  tbe  impossible  numbers  in  5,  are  editorial. 
I^hably  in  the  amoient  namtive,  tiie  Philistinee  drove 
8au]  back  from  Hichmash  to  Geba,  where  we  find 
him  io  16  (100). 

7k.  bit  »  lor  SanI  .  .  .  Bmlamln,  15a.— An  ox- 
tnot  from  a  late  document,  whose  history  and  date 
etDOOi  be  fartiter  determined.  The  editor  has  pre- 
Hfed  the  way  for  this  section  by  inserting  lOs  and 
134,  which  may  be  based  on  the  same  dooament.  It 
ia  not  qoite  clear  what  Saul's  sin  was,  but  the  following 
grres  a  probable  interpretation  : — Samuel  had  airanged 
vith  Saul  to  oome  to  Gilgal  on  a  certain  day  to  offer 
flis  aaorifioes  Vlftofik  ^ivn  neoeasary  to  inangurate  the 
cunpaign  (p.  60).  Bamoel  did  not  keep  hu  appoint- 
nwDt ;  time  preined,  and  Banl  offered  tbe  sacrifices 
himaelf.  Immediately  Samuel  appean  and  declaree 
that  yabweb  will  ponish  Sauls  impatienoe  by 
tnasinTiiig  the  kinnhip  to  "a  man  after  his  own 
beatt,"  u&  David.  Possibly  in  the  docameot,  in  its 
ODmplate  fom,  the  oondemnation  of  Saul  seented  leas 
hanh  and  uWtraiy  tliui  It  does  here. 

lBb-18.  The  ancient  narrative,  oontinuing  ya.  Sanl 
and  Jonathan  remain  at  Ooba  with  600  men  ;  tbe 
Ilulistinea  make  Miohmash  their  headquarters  and 
lead  out  detachments  to  |dander  the  country. 

17.  O^nli:  Job.  I823,— IS.  Slnul:  notidmtified. 
— Beft-btrai:  p.  31,  Job.  lOia.— ZiboliB:  not 
Tflinllfliiit 


19-28.  An  editorial  not«  representing  the  Israelites 
aa  almost  mtinly  disarmed,  which  would  be  an  ex- 
aggBntion(p.67,Jg.4a*).  Aaresudadetaibt^textis 
oorruptana  it  is  not  oloar  how  it  should  be  nstored. 

28.-XIV.  IS.  The  ancient  narrative,  oontanning  18. 
Saul  was  at  Geba  (see  on  ISs),  having  with  him  the 
priest  Abijafa,  ean^ing  the  ephod — here  not  a  garment* 
but  some  article  used  in  casting  the  sacred  lot  (see 
228*.  Jg.  827).  A  valley  lay  between  the  two  oamps, 
dominated  on  either  side  by  a  steep  crag,  called  re- 
spectively Bozez,  "  Shining,"  and  i^eh,  "  Thorny." 
Unknown  to  Saul  and  the  Israelites,  Jonathan  and  his 
armourbearer  descended  into  tbe  ^lev,  esotianged 
taunts  with  the  Philistines  on  the  orag  above,  olimDed 
up,  took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and,  assisted  an 
earthquake  {15),  created  a  panic  amongst  them. 

S.  MigraB:  not  identified— 14bw  The  text  is  oomipt 
and  it  is  not  <teff  how  it  should  be  restored. 

XIV.  16^0.  The  Israelites  observe  tbe  eonfnrion 
among  tbe  Hiilistines,  and  find  that  Jonathan  and  bis 
armoor-beaier  are  missing.  Saolpropoaes  to  obtain  hi 
Oracle  by  means  of  tbe  e^od.  (Thus  with  LXX  ;  tbe 
references  to  tbe  Ark  have  been  introduced  by  an  editor. ) 
Bnt,  seeing  the  growing  panic  amongst  the  enemv,  tbe 
king  cuts  short  the  F™"^  in  his  ritual,  and  leads  the 
people  in  punuit^  They  an  joined  1^  their  fellow- 
countrymen  who  were  awving  witJi  the  IlulistineB, 
and  by  Israelite  lefugees.  The  pursuit  is  carried 
beyond  Beth-boron.  (So  probably,  instead  of  Betb- 
avm,  which,  however,  some  would  retain  and  under- 
stand  as  Beth-el.) 

24-^  In  order  to  {nropitiate  Yahw^  Mid  secure 
Bis  ocmtinned  aseistanoe,  Saul  had  laid  *  solemn  taboo 
upon  the  people,  forUdding  them  to  take  food  till 
nigbtf(JI.   Then  there  was  hon^epmb  upon  tbe 

eound,  and  the  people  came  to  the  honeyoomb,  and 
bold  the  bees  had  gone  away,  but  no  one  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  for  tbe  peofJe  were  aibvid. 
Jonathan,  however,  knowing  nothing  about  the  taboo, 
tasted  a  little  hon^,  and  was  nraoh  refreshed.  When 
he  was  told  of  it,  he  treated  tiie  matter  Hgfatfy. 

36t.  Here  we  have  followed  the  reconstniotion  of 
tlie  text  in  8B0T.  partly  based  on  the  LXX.  Tbe 
words  for  *'  forest "  sad  "  honeyoomb  '*  an  the  same 
in  Hebrew. 

81-86.  Hie  punoit  ccKitinned  as  far  as  Aijalon. 
When  it  stopped,  the  exbauated  people  flew  npon  the 
cattle  and  afieep  and  ate  them  with  the  Mood,  a  ritual 
ebi  (Gen.  84*,  Lev.  I7io-i  2*),  at  whi<A  Sanl  was  greatly 
distreaaed ;  he  was  evidently  ponotilions  as  to  ruigioiiB 
observanoes.  He  had  a  gnat  atone  set  up  aa  an 
altar,  and  bad  the  ftn*"****  for  food  slain  in  proper 
sacrificial  fashion. 

86-46.  Tbe  next  episode  strikingly  illustrates  tho 
primitive  religious  faith  and  praotioe  of  IsraeL  Saul 
proposed  to  make  a  night-attaiok  upon  the  PhlHstlnes, 
and  astod  the  priest  to  obtain  an  oracle  as  to  whether 
Yahweb  would  approve.  The  silmoe  of  the  oracle 
showed  that  some  sin  bad  roused  tbe  Divine  displeasure. 
Saul  proceeded  to  discover  the  sinner  by  lot,  and  in 
the  first  instwce  tbe  lot  was  to  be  oast  between  Israel 
generally  on  tbe  cue  hand,  and  Saul  and  Jcoiatbaa 
fKi  the  other.  "  And  Saul  said ;  O  Yahweh,  God  of 
Israel,  why  hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this 
day  ?  If  this  iniqui^  be  in  me  or  in  ray  son  Jonathan, 
0  Yabweh,  God  of  Israel,  give  Urim  ;  but  if  it  be  in 
thy  people  Israel  give  Thummim.  And  Jor^than  and 
Saul  were  taken  and  the  people  escaped."  A  furthw 
easting  of  lots  showed  that  Jonathan  was  the  culiait. 
Saul  sought  to  put  him  to  death,  but  the  peo^ 
naoued  him.  There  waa  no  more  fij^ting.  . 
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41.  The  lendering  of  this  vene  is  from  tiso  text  as 
leoooBtxuotod  in  8B0T  oa  the  basis  of  the  LXX. 
Urim  and  Thanimim  were  tlie  Baored  lots,  peiiiapB 
stones  kept  in  the  ephod.  The  Jewi^  eoholaiB  wno 
a^ed  the  vowels  to  the  text,  interpreted  the  words 
as  "  Lights  "  sod  "  Perfection,"  but  tlieir  meaning  is 
unoertun  Ipp.  lOOf..  Ex.  2830*].— 42.  In  the  LXX.  the 
people  make  an  nnsaooessfal  attempt  to  prevent  the 
lot  tteing  oast  between  the  king  and  nis  son. — 48.  and, 
lo,  I  most  die :  rather,  "  Here  I  am,  let  me  die," 
i.e.  (Cent.B)  "  I  am  ready  to  die." — 46.  wrought  this 
great  salratloil :  rather,    won  this  great  viotoiy." 

47-61.  In  this  section  the  editor  gives  a  concluding 
flumnuuy  oonoeming  Saul  as  king,  before  narrating  his 
d^KMition  in  Vbo  next  ohaptra;  Li  it»  editw'a  ^bb, 
Sam  eeased  to  be  kin^  de  jure,  when  Samuel  anointed 
David  to  supersede  hun.  But,  aooording  to  the  oldu 
documents,  David  himself  did  not  ta^ke  this  view 
(246,  26i  i).  Sanl  fought  sucoeasfully  against  a  number 
of  the  neifl^bouring  tribes  :  Moab  ;  'Ammon  ;  Edom  ; 
Zobab,  a  SyriMi  state  to  the  NE.  of  B^eetine  ;  Philia- 
tinea ;  Af^^*^**"-  Next,  a  list  <d  Saol'a  ohiklran ; 
here  "  Ishvi "  to  for  "  Ishyo,"  a  oontactkm  of  "  lah- 
Ydiweh,"  "  Han  of  Yahweh,"  tiie  sune  as  IshbaaL 
la  eariy  times  Baal  was  used  quite  innooently  as  a 
titie  of  Yahweh  (cf.  Hoe.  2i6).  In  2  &  28,  etc.  the 
name  is  given  in  the  form  Ishboaheth,  "  Han  of 
Shame,"  the  later  Jews  exixeesins  their  repogoanoe  (0 
Baal  hy  substituting  "  boobeth  fox  hto  name  <Nu. 
8238*.  1  K.  I632*).  Then  we  are  tok]  that  the  00m- 
mander-in-dii^  was  the  king's  ooosin:  we  shoold 
probably  follow  Joeephna  (A»L  VX  vi.  6)  in  reading  51 
as  '*  And  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul*  and  Net,  the  fathm 
of  Abner,  were  the  sons  of  AbieL"  Ner  is  Saul's  unolet 
not  (as  1  Ch.  833,  O36)  Abner  (Driver  and  OmitB). 

62.  The  ancient  naixative,  continues  46. 

XV.  Tlw  War  i«alnit  Amatok;  Saul's  DtaoMtaiw 
and  DepOBlttcm  {&).  -  A  aeotioa  of  a  seomiduy  naim- 
tive ;  aooording  to  the  scheme  adopted  bore,  the  last 
seotion  of  this  dooument  was  33-4i. 

1-9.  Samuel  bids  Saul  attack  Amalek  and  subject 
it  to  tiie  Aerem(pp.  99,  114),  or  sacred  ban,  by  whioh  all 
living  oieaturee  were  ^t  to  death  in  honour  of  Yahweh. 
(Cf.tbo  cases  of  Jenoho  and  Aohao,  Jos.  6f.)  Saul 
called  a  general  levy  to  a  rendezvous  in  tiie  south  of 
Judah — the  numben  are  probably  exumaratod — and 
advanced  against  "  the  city  of  AmaleV'  possibly  a 
tribal  sanctoaiy  which  served  as  the  headquarters  of 
this  nomad  tribe  ;  and  lay  in  ambush  in  a  oeif^bour- 
ing  valley.  The  Kenitas  (Qen.  IS19.  Jg.  I16}  were 
dwelling  amongst  the  Amalekites,  but  at  a  warning 
from  Mul  t^y  departed.  Then  Saul  oairied  oat 
Samuel's  instraotions,  except  that  the  Amalekito  king, 
Amg,  and  the  beet  of  the  cattle  were  spared. 

7.  from  Havllah  to  Shur:  IC!C  is  probably  right  in 
suggesting  that  "  our  author  [t.e.  the  author  of  the 
document  from  which  this  section  is  takm],  whose 
geography  is  not  very  distinct,  borrowed  the  whole 
vlintBe  mm  Genesu,"  without  verifying  i^  as  a 
deBoriptitn  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  AmaleUte 
territory,  wron^y  identifying  the  latter  witii  the 
lahmaeutes.  The  statement  mat  the  whole  tribe  was 
exterminated  need  not  be  taken  literally ;  there  would 
be  refogees.  The  tdbe  appean  again  in  oh.  30,  and 
in  1  Ou  443. 

10-81.  Yahweh  telb  SbdhmI  of  Saol's  disobedimae. 
Bamoers  sympathies  were  with  Saul :  no  doubt  he 
still  leffsided  him  as  the  hope  of  brael ;  and  was  angry 
with  Yahw^i — OT  ideas  of  reverence  were  more 
elastio  than  ours — and  spent  the  night  in  inteioession, 
which  dearly  met  with  no  response.   In  the  rnonung 


he  set  oat  to  look  fcir  Saol,  and  was  told  that  he  had 
gone  to  Oarmel  ( i  z),  a  place  to  the  S.  of  Hebron,  abo  the 
Boene  of  the  Nabal  story,  not  the  bettor-known  Carmal 
on  the  coast.  Here  lie  had  set  up  a  tro[^y  of  his 
victory,  and  had  gone  on  to  the  sanotoaiy  at  Gil^ 
to  satoifioe  tiiank-offerin^  {21).  S&moel  followed  him 
and  was  met  by  Saul  witb  a  profession  that  he  had 
fulfilled  his  oommaoda.  He  explained  that  the  best 
of  the  cattle  had  been  reserved  for  sacrifioe.  Sndi  a 
proceeding,  however,  would  not  have  been  entirely 
disintoiested,  as  an  ordinary  saorifioe  was  a  feast,  and 
the  Amalehito  spoil  would  have  provided  a  magnifi- 
oent  banqoet  Samnel  sqeota  Saul's  exnisea,  aaying 
finally: 

Js  Yahweh  jdeaeed  vitii  whole  bumfe  oSeringi  and 

eaorifioes 

As  with  obedieDoe  to  the  vinoe  at  Yahweh  T 
B^okt,  obedimoe  is  better  than  aaorifloe. 
And  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 

For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft. 
And  self-will  as  the  iniquity  of  terafdum. 

Because  tbou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  YahwA, 
He  hath  rejected  thoe  from  being  king. 

This  oracle,  like  many  of  the  ^phetio  ntteiaDoes, 
is  given  in  the  form  of  verse,  which  imparted  to  it  a 
special  solemnity.  It  summarises  much  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  pFo^heto  of  the  eighth  centuiy— Abmn, 
Hosea,  baiah,  Hioali — **'^'"g  which  was  i^eatedfy 
mdtnaed  by  tlieh;  Buooeason ;  ia  true  reUgion  ooodnct 
and  ohaiaoter  come  before  the  external  obeervanoea  of 
wonhip,  eepeciaUy  those  which  have  no  intrinsia 
spiritual  value.  The  cruelty  of  the  particular  act  of 
obedienoe  with  whioh  these  lines  are  assooiated  de- 
tracts from  ttieir  impreeeiveoeas ;  but  there  was  no 
qoesticm  of  humanity  at  issue  between  Saol  and 
Samuel ;  Saul  had  auin  men,  women,  and  idnldno, 
and  tiie  writeo-  probably  means  us  to  mulMatead  that 
he  had  apared  A^ag  to  gratify  his  vanity  by  wybilr'tiqg 
the  conquered  phnoe  as  his  captive.  If  tlie  dooament 
comes  from  the  closing  period  of  the  Jewish  monen^y, 
men  wea»  not  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  propheta ;  at  the  same  time  Uietr 
feeings  were  embittered  towards  foreigneiB  hy  the 
ruttileBB  orueltka  tb^  had  so  often  experieooed  at 
tiwir  hands.  Dt.  gives  na  an  example  of  humanity 
towards  fellow-ooontrymeQ  combined  witb  aavaoe 
oruelty  towards  foreigners  (Dt.  72,  22i-4).  Saofs 
penitent  prayw  for  pudon  was  rejeoted*  and  he  was 
told  that  tw  kingui^  would  be  given  to  aomeonft 
more  worthy. 

28.  twapUm:  Om.  31x9,  p.  IOOl-M.  tha  Strata  ol 
brad :  the  meaning  of  the  word  tnnslated  "  Stzm^  " 
is  uncertain ;  RVm  "  Victory  "  or  '*  Glo^  "  ;  CKX. 
"  and  Israel  shall  be  rant  in  two." 

82-86.  Then  Samuel  executed  the  herem  upon  Agag, 
hewing  him  in  pieces  at  the  altar  at  GilgaL  The  text, 
and  traoslattoQ  of  32  are  uncertain;  RVm  gives 
"  obeerfnlly  "  for  "  delicately,"  but  we  shqnld  piobatdy 
sooept  the  lendering  of  ICO,  baaed  on  the  U^X,  "  Aim 
Agae  came  unto  him  trembling.  And  Agag  said. 
Surely  death  is  bitter." 

Then  Saul  and  Samuel  separated*  neves  to  meet 
again,  though  Samuel  mourned  for  SanL  In  I923 
Saul  oomes  to  Samuel  at  Maioth.  bat  this  of  oonne 
belongs  to  a  diffenat  document. 

XVL  1-18.  Samuel  Anotats  David  (£»)  or  (B).— A 
better  division  would  be  in  the  middle  of  1635,  ao  as 
to  begin  the  new  section  with  '*  And  Yahweh  repented, 
etc"  Many  authorities  regard  tlus  seoticn  aa  a  Wo. 
poanb^  poat^^ziUo^  addition  i  but  it  aaWM  tha  natoal 
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■eond  to  the  pnoedmg  duipter.  Mid  luy  pnhal^  be 
nfamd  to  the  Mine  doooment 

the  direotion  of  Yahweh  Sanroel  goes  to  BethJe- 
bm,  ostenaiUy  to  seorifioe,  bat  lea^r  to  anoint  a  son 
of  Jesse  to  the  kingship.  He  sanotifled  Jesse  and  his 
noa,  i.€.  be  made  tliem  perform  certain  ritual  acts, 
neh  as  washings.  At  toe  saorifioe»  sereD  soos  of 
Jbmb  puBBd  Man  Samnd,  but  Tahweb  gave  no  sign, 
then  David  wis  sent  for,  and  came,  "  and  he  was 
niddy  for  perfaape,  red-haiied],  a  youth  with  beautiful 
eyea  and  oomelv,"  as  we  should  mobably  reed  and 
tnnalate.  At  the  bidding  of  Yahwui,  Samuel  anointed 
biffi.  and  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh  leaped  upon  him. 

13.  Dftvid:  the  only  BiblictJ  oharaoter  bearing  this 
jam  i  tfaa  e^mcdogy  is  nnoertain ;  the  name  may  be 
>  cootataotim  of  Dodanlut,  **  Bdoved  of  Yahweh,  or 
"  Yshweh  is  befeved  "  (2  CSl  2O37) ;  or  it  may  be 
oooDeoted  with  a  deity;  an  Israelite  aanotuazy  of 
DVDH,  B.  of  Jordan,  is  mentioned  on  the  Hoalute 
Stonei 

XVI.  14-2S.  DavU.  Saul's  lllllgtnL~(J).  the  ancient 
DinatiTe,  continues  U32.  The  earlier  asxd  more 
uttfaentic  of  the  two  aooounts  of  David's  introduction 
tDSanl(c/.  1755fi.). 

8ul  beoame  pofleeased  witii  some  form  of  reoarrent 
■una,  whidt  the  primitive  oombination  of  pathology 
md  theokjgy  ezjdained  by  saying  that  the  f^irit  of 
Vshweb  had  departed  bom  him,  and  that  Yahweh 
lud  sent  an  evil  s^rit  to  tormmt  him  ;  so,  aoooiding 
to  Mkaiah,  X  K.  22z3,  Yahweh  put  a  lying  spirit  in 
the  month  ci  Ahab's  nt^tfaeta.  Eor  ns  raoh  state- 
miti  connect  themsems  with  the  problem  of  the 
idstioQ  between  the  Divine  Omnipotence  and  the 
ocwb  of  evil,  but  here  they  show  that  the  Isra^tes 
WDot  yet  fully  understand  the  ethical  perfection  of 
Qod.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  courtiers,  Saul  seeks 
nlief  from  music,  and  sends  for  David,  a  skiUal 
—■dan,  a  biave  and  ezperieooed  warrior,  an  orator, 
s  man  xA  fine  psmenoe,  and  happy  in  tiie  tarova  of 
Ytbweh.  Sanl  u  greatly  taken  with  David,  aski  makes 
Utn  his  armourbeorer.  When  hie  spirit  is  trooUed, 
be  obtains  relief  from  David's  musia 

IS.  a  mighty  man  of  valour  and  a  man  of  war: 
HK  and  Orat.B  propose  to  omit  these  words  as  inele- 
ntA  in  an  enumeration  of  the  qoalificatjons  of  a 
ninstrel,  and  because  the  post  of  armourbearer  would 
bsve  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  "  man  of  war." 
3Ieitfaer  consideration  is  cedent ;  the  olaoae  is  a  general 
ptnegyrio.  and  to  be  the  royal  armourbearer  would  be 
ft  post  of  importance.  The  omisBion  would  lessen  the 
tiiserenuicy  with  1733fL,  uid  so  far  it  is  tempting ; 
bat  this  kind  of  temptaition  should  be  resisted. — 80. 
u  MB  ladMi  with  bnad:  read  "  ten  loaves  of  bread." 

XVa  l-XVm.  6.  DavU  and  OoUflKE,  with  addl- 
tioiiB  by  B).— Id  this  seoticm  two  narratives  aaem  to 
luve  been  interwoven.  For  the  sake  of  oonvenieDoe, 
we  may  denote  one  set  erf  passsgos  (A),  and  the 
other  by  (B),  thna : 

(A)  17i-ii,3a-54- 

(B)  1712-31.  1755-185. 

The  (B)  passages,  together  with  I741  and  50,  are 
ondttod  oy  very  many  HSS.  of  the  LXX,  inoluding 
tbe  veiy  hnpcvtant  Vatioaa  Oodez.  (A)  1^  itseU 
would  fonn  a  complete  narrative,  uid  would  not 
pnsent  any  very  glaring  incoDsistenoiea  with  the 
pnrTioiis  obapten  (e/.,  however,  below).  (B),  even 
*ith  the  addition  <rf  174X  and  50,  oould  hardly  be  read 
u  a  complete  nanatlTe. 
Two  oxplanatjons  have  been  mven  of  these  facts : 
(i)  Apart  from  minor  teztoal  cbaoges,  the  whde 
Mtun,  lTi-18s*  bdcngi  together  and  was  takm  bom 


the  same  doonmeoi.  The  (B)  passages  weie  omitted 
by  LXX  on  aooount  of  Uie  contewlioti(»i  between 
tfiem  and  I610-23.  In  16ioff.,  David  is  a  member  of 
the  court,  in  favour  with  Saul,  and  known  to  Saul 
and  bis  oourtiers  ;  in  (B)  David  is  introduced  as  if  he 
bad  not  been  mentioned  before  (I713-15),  and  nuther 
Saol  nor  Abner  knows  anything  aboat  him. 

Tba  objeirtiion  to  this  view  is  that  smdi  omisaioni 
**  im{dy  a  critical  insight  which  we  cannot  suppose  in 
the  translators" — their  treatment  of  the  text  else- 
where does  not  suggeet  that  they  poeseaaed  such  in- 
sight. Moreover,  LaX  makes  similar  omissions  in 
t&a  next  section,  where  it  eoMna  dear  that  they  are 
following  a  Hebrew  original  and  not  imiooving  the 
stray  to  suit  their  own  critical  judgment* 

We  should,  therefore,  prefer : 

(u)  That  (B)  was  added  to  the  Hebrew  text  from 
some  dooameat  other  than  that  from  which  (A)  was 
taken,  and  may  be  classed  as  B. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  or^n  of  (A)  and  (B) 


The  aimpleet  and  moat  obvious  view,  is  that  (Ay  ia 
from  the  ancient  narrative,  and  continnes  I623.  The 
difiScnlty  is  that  David  is  spoken  of  as  a  youth,  and 
apparently  as  unaccustomed  to  armour  (I733, 38, 40,42), 
wn areas  m  16i8,2i,  he  ia  an  experienced  warrior, 
and  an  armourbearer.  It  may  be  possible  to  reconcile 
these  verses,  especially  if  we  omit  "  a  mighty  man  of 
valour  and  a  man  of  war  "  in  I618,  but  most  authorities 
refer  (A)  and  I610-23  to  different  sources,  (A)  being 
from  a  secondary  souroe  (E)  (e/.  n  278).  In  2  8.211% 
it  said  that  Sahanan  slew  QcdiatH. 

<B),  as  we  have  said,  U  not  a  complete  story.  It  is 
probably  taken  from  another  independent  source,  the 
rest  of  which  is  lost ;  it  would  probably  be  of  late  date. 

These  facts  are  important  aa  abowing  tbat  either 
the  Hebrew  text  was  substantially  modified  after  XiXX 
was  made,  or  that  as  late  as  tbaA  time  difEBrmt 
Heb.  MB8.  presented  substantial  differences. 

41  and  so  should  perhaps  be  inolnded  in  (B),  or  they 
may  be  independent  editorial  insertions,  as  is  54. 

XVII.  l-fl.  There  was  again  war  with  tbe  Pbilis* 
tines;  the  opposing  armies  were  encamped  omnsite 
each  other,  probably  rather  more  than  haS-wav 
from  Betfalehnn  to  Oath,  wlm  Qoliath  made  hu 
challenge. 

4.  eaUtB  and  a  nan :  about  9  ft^  6  in.— C  tin 
thousand  shekA :  probably  about  220  lb. 

lS-15.  David  is  mtroduoed  in  a  brief  notuse. 

17-81.  Jesse  sends  David  to  the  army :  he  hears 
Goliath's  challenge,  and  learns  that  if  any  nkan  kills  ■ 
him,  tiie  Idng  will  reward  the  victor  by  fdving  him  his  I 
daufdkter  with  a  large  dowry,  and  wiU  exempt  his 
kindolk  from  taxes  and  tiuMs  and  forced  laboni; 
E3iab,  David's  eldest  brother,  rebukes  his  presampti<m 
in  meddling  in  these  high  mattere— apparently  David's 
manner  suggested  that  he  might  accept  the  ohallenget 
David's  answer  ia  not  dear ;  perhaps  it  should  run, 
"  What  have  I  now  done  1  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  import* 
anoe  7  "  David  oontinned  hb  excited  talk  to  all  and 
sundiy,  and  at  last  they  took  him  to  the  king  (so  Im- 
portant LXX  MSa.  instead  of  "  and  he  sent  for  Um  "). 

82-89.  David  induces  Saul  to  allow  him  to  fight 
Goliatd),  and  Sanl  clothes  him  with  his  own  armour 
(so  better  than  "  appaieL"  The  last  olauae-of  38, 
"  and  he  clad,  etc;,  may  be  omitted  with  LXX)^ 
But  David  found  that  Saul's  arms  and  armour  embar- 
nssed  him,  and  put  tiiem  off. 

4(MM.  So  he  went  to  meet  Qoliath,  armed  mly 
with  a  sKog  and  stones.  After  an  ioterobangs  <» 
taimts,  David  bnm^  down  Ghiliath^ntb  a  shot  faom 
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bis  elins.  aod  tiun  oat  off  his  head  ynth  im  own 
(GoliaUrslsword.   The  Hutistioes  fled. 

62-64.  The  IsraeliteB  puisae  aa  far  as  Gath  (not  Qai) 
and  ElkroD,  and  then  return  and  spoil  ttieir  oamp. 
54  is  apparentiy  a  veir  late  addiUon.  Jerusalem  was 
BtiU  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebuaites,  and  as  David  had 
only  jost  arrived  from  Bethlebeia,  he  would  have  no 
tent. 

6B.-XVIII.  6.  Saul  finds  out  who  David  is,  and 
makes  him  one  of  his  captains.  It  can  hardly  be 
meant  that  he  took  the  plaoe  of  Abner  aa  oonuuaoder- 
in-ohief.  but  the  author  may  write  in  a  rfaetorioal  vein 
and  ignore  the  aotoal  oiroumstaaoea.  Jonatiiaa  forma 
a  passionate  frinidship  for  David.  . 

[81.  The  covenant  seems  to  be  actually  formed  by 
this  investiture  of  David  with  Joaathan's  ofothea 
and  weapons.  The  clothes  are,  so  to  speak,  impreg- 
nated with  the  personality  of  the  wearer ;  there  is  thus 
an  actual  i^ysical  bond  created  between  the  original 
wearer  ana  his  successor.  David  carries  about  with 
him  always  something  of  Jonathan's  personality. 
This  phyuo^  contact,  whkh  in  other  forms  plays  a 
large  part  in  covenants,  is  doubled  if  there  is  an  ex- 
change of  garments.  Nothing  is  said  of  snob  an 
exchange  here,  and  David,  of  course,  had  no  weaponH, 
Cf.  RS«.  p.  335.— A.  S.  P.] 

XVIII.  6-9.  Sanl's  Jealon^  (J).— The  victors,  as 
they  return,  are  greeted  by  the  women  with  songs  and 
duwes ;  Saal's  jealonsy  is  aroused  beoanae  Mvid's 
achievements  are  spoken  of  ss  greater  than  his. 

XVin.  lO-XDE.  17.— Sanl'a  Plots  against  DavM. 
Compiled  from  various  sources. 

im.  (R).  Saul  makes  an  nnsuocessfol  attempt  to 
kill  David.  A  premature  dupUoate  of  199f.  The 
veraofl  aze  omitted  by  the  LXX  MSS  which  omit  (B) 
in  I71-I85,  and  will  be  from  the  SMue  souroe  as  (B^ 
i2ff.  is  the  natural  sequel  to  9. 

12-16  (J).  Saul  alarmed  at  David's  popularity,  re- 
moves faim  from  court  and  gives  him  a  military  com- 
mand. David's  behaviour  and  suooess  ingratiate  him 
with  the  people. 

12.  Omit,  "  because  the  Lord  .  .  .  Saul "  with 
Vatican  LXX. 

17-19  (El).  A  variant  of  the  next  section,  of  im- 
certain  origin,  omitted  by  Vatican  LXX.  To  stimu- 
late I^vid  s  warlike  ardour,  Saul  offers  him  his  older 
dauglitcr  Merab,  but  eventually  gives  her  to  Adriel 
(e/.  2  S.  21fl). 

18.  life:  rather  as  BVm.  "  kinsfolk." 

20-30  (J).  Michat,  Saul's  daughter,  lovce  David. 
Saul  offers  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he  slays 
100  Philistines ;  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  dain  in 
the  attempt  David  aooompliahea  the  task  and 
marries  Miohal. 

25.  dowry :  rather  the  prifwpaid  by  a  man  for  a  wife. — 
27.  two  hundred :  Vatican  LXX, "  one  hundred  "  (c/.  2  S. 
3i4  ^b,  aO.  Omitted  Vataoau  LXX»  late  addi- 
tion. 

XIX.  1-7  (E).  Saul  bids  Jonathan  and  his  foUowen 
slf^  David,  but  Jonathan  brings  about  a  reoonoiliation, 

8-17  (E).  It  is  uncertain  whether  11-17  is  the 
sequel  of  8-10,  or  comes  from  a  different  source.  In 
any  case  the  whole  of  8-17  {urobably  belongs  to  the 
ancient  tradition. 

Saul  tries  to  kill  David,  but  David  eeoapes.  Saul 
has  his  house  watohed,  but  Ifiohal  lets  him  down 
through  the  window  and  he  eeoiqies.  She  deoMvea 
Saul's  messengers,  by  placing  in  the  bed  a  dummy 
David,  constructed  out  of  the  family  teraphim  (p,  100), 
with  something — it  is  not  clear  what — ^for  a  inUow,  and 
oovering  it  up  with  a  pnnent^   ICC  auggesta  that  the 


Inaelites,  like  the  modem  Arabs,  maj  have  ocmced 
their  heads  when  they  went  to  sleeps 

XIX.  18-24.  David  at  Ramah  (K).— Of  uncertain 
orkin,  wobably  lata.    Partly  parallel  to  lOioS. 

David  takes  refuse  with  Samuel  at  "  Naioth  "  in 
Tjtfrwry^ht  "  Maiotti  ia  ajpparentl^  not  a  proper  name, 
but  if  it  ia  not,  its  nwaning  is  quite  unknown.  It  has 
bem  GODjectured  that  it  may  nave  been  the  quarter 
of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  {wophets.  The  coot*- 
eiotn  nature  of  this  ecstatic  prophecy  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  first  Saul's  meesengeia,  and  then  Saul  him- 
self, are  seiaed  by  it  when  they  come  to  Naioth.  [For 
24i  (/.  lOiif..  another  atoiy  aa  to  the  tnigin  of  the 
proverb.— A.  S.  P.] 

XX.  DavM  and  Jonathan  (J).— 20  has  no  obvknia 
connexion  with  any  of  the  preceding  or  following 
sections :  "  And  David  fled  from  Naioth  in  Bamah,' 
is  an  editorial  insertion  to  oonneot  this  section  with 
the  preceding  .  after  the  events  narrated  in  lOi-ir. 
Jonathan  could  hardly  assure  David  that  Saul  would 
not  kill  htm,  and  that  he  was  privy  to  all  his  father's 
plaos.  Similarly  the  literal  translation  of  21 1  is  "  And 
David  came,  etc."  20  is  probably  an  extract  from 
an  early  document,  but  the  editor  has  omitted  its 
context  and  supplied  the  gaps  from  othw  souroea. 

I-  10.  David  tells  Jonatbw  that  he  is  convinced  that 
:  Saul  seeks  hb  life.    They  arrange  that  Jonathan  shall 

test  Saul's  intea tiona.  To-morrow  is  the  foast  of  the 
new  nuxm;  in  the  natural  oouiae  of  things,  Davkl 
,  would  be  amongst  the  king's  guests,  but  saith  be,  "  I 
'  will  not  sit  wiUi  the  king  at  meat,"  so  LXX;  '*  let  dm 
^  that  I  ma^  hide  myself  in  the  field  until  the  even- 
ing," so  LXX.  Jonathan  will  gather  Saul's  intentkaiB 
from  what  he  saya  about  Dam'a  abamoe ;  but  how 
will  David  know  T 

II- 17  (E).  An  insertion  bom  another  parcel 
namtive,  probably  also  early.  There  ia  no  reaaoo 
why  the  conversation  should  be  interrupted  that  they 
may  "  go  out  into  the  field." 

\  Jonathan  promises  to  tell  David  his  bther's  inten- 
tions. At  Jonathan's  request,  David  swears  that  if 
be  beccunes  king,  he  will  show  favour  to  Joaathan's 
family. 

18^  (J).  Continues  10 ;  perhape  18  is  an  editorial 
addition. 

Jonathan  arranges  that  on  the  third  day  David  shall 
be  "  by  yonder  heap  of  stones,"  so  UlX,  not  by 
the  stone  EzeL"  Jonathan  will  come  with  a  boy,  as 
if  to  practise  archery ;  by  his  words  to  the  boy,  he 
will  ^ve  the  desired  information. 

84-M  <J).  Continues  33. 

Aeoordingjiy,  at  the  feast,  Jonathan,  sitting  apptmiB 
hia  father  (ao  LXX,  not  "  stood  up  "),  watiAee  to  see 
what  Saul  will  say  as  to  David's  absence.  The  first 
day,  Saul  thinks  he  is  kept  away  by  some  owemonial 
nnoleaimess,  but  the  next  day,  ne  asks  Jonathan  for 
an  explanation.  He  gives  Ute  re^y  agreed  upon  be- 
tween himself  and  David  :  David  s  &jnuy  are  holding 
their  annual  saorifioe  at  Brthlehem.  Snob  a  saoiifioe 
would  be  a  great  banquet  and  veunioa,  at  which  every 
member  of  the  family  would  be  mcpeoted  to  be  present, 
if  it  were  in  any  way  possible.  The  new  moon  (p.  101) 
would  be  a  natural  occasion  for  such  a  function :  obvi- 
ously the  writer  has  no  idea  that  it  is  lawful  to  oBve 
sBOnfices  only  at  a  single  oeutral  sanotuaiy.  Saul 
btusta  into  a  paaaion,  abuses  David  and  Jonathan, 
insinuating  that  Jonathan  ia  not  his  stm,  and 
throws  a  spear  at  him,  so  that  he  leaves  the  table  in 
anger. 

2Bw  my  toother:  read,  "my  hiethiea"  with 
VatioaaLXX. 
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IMfi  (3),  tke  mat  iiKKniiig,  Joaathao  siTca  X)aTid 
the  wnal  agreed  opon.  AftwrnidB  he  dinniinnnn  hia 
■ttenmnt  and  takes  peasonal  leave  oi  Cftvidt  wbo 
anw  from  the  heap  of  Btcmea,  where  he  had  hidden 
[cf.  19,  ao  Vatican  LXX),  not "  oat  of  a  place  toward  the 
south."  Aooording  to  many,  40-42  are  an  editorial ' 
addition ;  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  ngnal 
Toald  not  have  been  necessary,  if  it  had  been  mU  for 
the  friends  to  have  a  petsonal  intwview. 

XXL  DavU  at  Nob  and  Gatlu— 1-9  (J).  Tram  one 
d  the  aooient  docommtB ;  H  is  not  oIbat  whioh  U  th» 
pnrioaB  sections  6nd8  ite  sequel  here.  It  is  often 
eoimeoted  with  19i7  :  if  this  is  nsht,  IHvid  fled  straight 
ism  his  own  house  to  Nob.  It  is  likely  that  originaUy 
ttwies  of  single  episodes  of  David's  adventuies  diou- 
kted  separately  by  oral  tradition  or  othenriae,  not 
fDming  a  oonneoted  nuiativa.  Wheo  tbcty  mie  ool- 
leeled,  different  editors  nd^t  uiaiige  and  omneot 
tbem  to  diffffitent  ways, 

Darid  fled  to  Nob  to  Ahimeleoh  the  priest.  Nob 
VM  probably  a  little  N.  of  Jwosalem,  on  the  way  from 
Gibeah  to  Bethlehem.  According  to  22g  Ahimeleoh 
vu  the  Sim  of  Ahitub.  and  tboreioro  (I43)  the  sreat- 
gnndnn  of  PlobaUy  Ahiiah  (I43)  and  Ahime- 

feoh  are  equivalent  names  of  the  same  person,  the 
ttrine  title  MAeh,  "king,"  replacing  uie  Divine 
■anw  Jah.  In  LXX  this  pxieat  appears  as  AlHmelech, 
nd  in  Hk.  2z6  as  Abiathar.  Ahimelech  ie  usually  the 
htimof  Abiathar,  bat  in  2  S.  817,  we  have  Ahimeleoh, 
the  son  of  Abiathar;  faote  which  illustrate  the 
tendnoy  to  an  inaoourate  transmission  of  names ;  a 
tCDdency  not  ccnfined  to  the  KbK  The  LXX  has 
Abiioelech  here.  The  genealogieB  imidy  that  after  the 
dntnution  of  the  ssnotoaiy  at  Shiwh,  277),  ite 
prieBtbood  migrated  to  Nob.  ^ey  no  nnger  had 
Aaigeof  the  Ark  (7i). 

David  appeared  before  Ahimelech  alone,  nnarmed, 
nd  without  provisions,  showing  in  his  person  the 
HDS  of  sudden  departnie  and  hniiied  flignt ;  all  of 
vuoh  WHild  be  explained  by  meoiiHtate  desomt  from 
a  boose  beset  by  enemies.  Ahimelech  is  ataitled  to 
Ke  tiie  foremost  captain  of  his  day,  the  king's  son-in- 
ltw,iDthi8{ilight.  David  aaks  for  food ;  the  priest  can 
oohr  offer  him  the  shew  bread  (Lev.  245-^*) ;  but  be  is 
vilaiwtogive  him  this,  if  he  and  the  companions,  whom 
ShTid  has  invented  for  the  occasion,  are  onemoaially 
deui.  David  leasBarea  him  on  this  pcnnt,  entering 
iito  technical  details  which  we  cannot  altosether 
BDdentuid,  partly  becaose  both  text  and  translation 
ire  oncertein.  liavid  also  obtained  Ooliatb's  sTord* 
vhich  was  kept  behind  the  ephod  jhere  again  some* 
tiiiQgstending  by  itself  and  not  a  garment ;  c/.  p.  275). 
All  this  was  witnessed  by  Dow.  one  of  Saul's  officers. 
The  nature  of  Doeg's  ofBoe  u  onoertain,  owing  to 
doabtfol  text  and  truislataoD  :  alternatives  are, "  ohi^ 
of  the  hndmen.  moMieid,  diief  of  the  nmnoB."  He 
mi  detained  before  yynreh,  ie.  he  had  to  nmain  in 
Itw  Mnotoary  for  some  time  in  order  to  undergo 
puificatory  ntea — spdiitaal  quarantine. 

10-16.  Dwld  at  Oath. — Another  anecdote,  of  un- 
oertaiQ  origin  and  not  oonneoted  with  ite  present  con- 
text: it  is  a  premature  dnjdioate  of  27if.  It  is 
oommcnly  regarded  as  a  late  adttitkm ;  possiUy  tiM 
nquat  of  IO18-24,  and  hv  the  same  hand.  "  The  oon- 
Mption  of  the  author  who  oould  put  the  question  Hb 
not  this  David,  the  king  of  the  land  T]  into  we 
month  of  Ute  Fhilistanea  at  this  date  ia  naively  un- 
lu»tQiioaI "  (IOC). 

David  fime  to  the  court  tA  Aohish*  king  of  Oath : 
huiag  the  vengeanoe  of  the  nultstuMS,  he  Mgna 
nihBM,  taking  advaatagarf  the  fiwt  that  in  the  Bat 


then,  aa  now,  hmatiaB  were  reepeoted  as  insjuied.— 
18.  sorabbM:  scrawled;  LXX  has  "  drummed." 
XXn.  DavM  at  Adullam  and  Moab:  liassaen  at 

lob  (J). — ^The  series  of  narratives  in  (dt  22  may  very 
well  come  from  the  same  ancient  document,  and  be 
the  oontanuation  of  21 1-9. 

If.  David  takes  refuge  at  Adullam  (p.  31),  alwut  12 
miles  SW.  of  Bethlehem:  he  is  joined  oy  his  clan  and 
vaiions  npsatiBfaotory  characters,  to  the  numbw 
oi  about  4lOKf,  ie.  he  becomes  a  captain  of  bandits. 

8-S.  David  takes  his  fatiber  and  mother  for  safety  to 
the  king  of  Hoab  at  Hizpeh  (not  identified).  Aoconl- 
ing  to  Bo.  iiit,  David's  great-grandmother  was  a 
Moabitees,  Ruth.  The  prophet  Gad  {cf.  2  S.  24ii, 
1  Ch.  2929)  appears,  and  bitu  David  leave  Hizpeh  and 
rstum  to  Judah — jKobably  so  with  Syr.,  instead  of, 
"  Abide  not  m  the  hold,"  ie.  Adullam,  as  the  latter 
was  in  Judah. 

6-28  (J).  Saul  is  sitting  in  state  at  Gibeah,  under 
a  tree  on  tiie  height  (so  witii  BVm,  not  "  in  Ramah  "), 
with  his  spear  sceptre-wise  in  bis  hand,  and  hia  officers 
and  courtwiB  about  him ;  he  hears  from  Doeg  what 
has  happened  at  Nob.  He  sends  for  the  priests,  and 
charges  Ahimelech  with  treason.  The  priest  proteeto 
that  in  heliong  the  king's  son-in-law,  the  commander 
of  his  bodyguard  (HK  ;  or  chief  of  his  subjects,  ICX!^ 
with  LXX,  not  "  and  is  taken  into  thy  oonnoil  "),  be 
thought  be  was  serving  a  loyal  servant  of  the  king, 
and,  therefore,  the  king  himself.  Nevertheless,  Saul 
bids  his  guard  slay  the  prieeto ;  but  they  refused, 
regarding  their  peraons  as  sacred.  However,  a  similar 
command  to  the  Edomite  Doeg  was  obeyed,  and  T^oeg 
slew  eighty-five  priests  who  oould  work  the  epiuxf 
Oracle ;  oiuy  Abiathar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahimeleoh, 
eeoaped  ana  fled  to  David.  Doubtless  Saul  would 
still  have  prieeta  of  his  own,  but  the  story  does  not 
mention  them,  and  the  primitive  tradition  in  its  extant 
form  attaches  special  importAuoe  to  the  house  of  EU. 

18.  Hut  dU  wear  a  Bnen  epbod:  so  BV,  rendering 
the  Heb.  text,  which  makes  the  ephod  here  the  priestiy 
garment  (2i8*);  the  above  foBows  the  LXX,— U.  Saul 
Bubjeote  Nob  to  the  herem  (aee  pp.  99,  114).  Scnne 
regard  this  vei«e  aa  a  late  action. 

XXm.  DstM  BKi«es  from  Sanl  (J). 

1-18.  D«vid  heana  that  the  Philistmes  are  raiding 
the  tmitor^  of  Keilah  (p.  31).  a  Uttle  a  of  Adullam. 
Mi  asoertauis  by  onoles,  probably  using  tiie  ephod 
and  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim  (pp.  lOOf .),  that  Yahweh 

r roves  of  his  going  to  the  rescue  ;  he  thus  overcomes 
reluotanoe  of  hia  meoi.  The  expedition  is  entirely 
snooessful,  but  the  ungrateful  citizens  of  Keilah  offered 
to  Burrendw  David  and  his  men  to  Saul.  It  is  quite 
poeaible  that  this  troop  of  b&ndite,  now  grown  to  600, 
had  qaartered  themselves  on  KeiUh,  and  were  treating 
it  as  a  conquered  city.  It  would  bo  interesting  to  hear 
the  ston  from  the  point  of  view  of  Keilah  ;  uiey  may 
have  left  Uwt  this  act  of  treachery  was  the  only  way 
of  getting  rid  of  an  intolerable  burden.  David,  how- 
ever, heard  rumours,  whioh  were  ocnfirmed  by  the 
oracle,  and  left  the  place  ;  eo  the  sobemo  was  frustrated. 
It  is  possible  that  the  whole  affair,  oracle  and  a)l,  was 
a  devioe  to  indooe  David  to  leave  the  city,  and  that 
tboe  was  no  real  intention  oi  delivering  him  up  to 
Saul. 

6.  Perhaps  a  later  inse^on,  to  explain  the  presence 
of  the  ephcKl  in  g. 

14-18.  Continually  hunted  bv  Saul,  David  comes  to 
Ohoresb,  in  the  wildemees  of  Zipb,  8.  of  Httbron,  in 
fear  of  bis  life^  Jonathan  visite  htm  and  "  strengthens 
his  hMid  in  God,"  ie,  moouiages  him  by  assurances 
of  Divine  favoui;  ^  . 
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16.  saw  that:  iatlier"feai«d  beoatiae."~16Lwood: 
better,  w  a  proper  name,  Choreeh. 

19-28.  Under  the  guidanoe  of  the  Ziphitee,  Saul 
pursues  David,  and  is  on  the  point  of  oaptoriog  lum, 
when  he  ia  reoalled  by  the  news  of  a  Philistioe  inTBsion. 
David  goes  to  Engedi,  "  the  fountain  the  kid," 
about  haH-way  along  the  W.  ooaat  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

19.  Jethfauon :  (mf.)Nu.  2l2o,p.31.— 28.  thomanda: 
fBmilieB. — S4.  wilderness  of  Haon :  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah. — Arabah:  the  valk^  extending  along 
tiie  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  souuiwanL— 28.  Sela- 
hammafalBkoth:  the  better  rendering  is  "Rook  of 
Divisions,"  perhaps  in  reference  to  SmiI  having  been 
divided,  or  aopar&ted,  from  David. 

XXIV.  David  Spam  Saul  at  Eogedl  (E).— Cha.  24 
and  30  ^ve  two  veraiona  of  the  same  story,  located 
at  different  plaoea.  Probably  both  versiona  are  early. 
It  ia  not  olear  which  is  the  earlier,  but  it  is  often 
considered  that  26  haa  the  more  primitive  flavour.  It 
ia  not  necesaary  to  suppose  that  either  story  haa  been 
(tevetoped  from  the  other;  thsy  are  probably  indo- 
pen^nt  developments  from  Hbe  aotoal  uota. 

1-7.  Saot  naameB  tiw  ponuit  of  David ;  under  the 
stress  of  a  neceaaity  of  nature,  he  goes  alone  into  a 
cave,  in  the  leoessee  of  which  David  and  hia  men  are 
hidderu  His  followers  urge  him  to  slay  Saul,  but  be 
oontonts  himself  with  seoretty  cuttins  off  the  skirt  of 
,'  his  robe ;  and  even  then  he  haa  qualms  of  oonsoioooe 
i  as  to  taking  tius  liberty  with  "  his  master,  the  (fciMttpftoii 
tA  YahwdbT'   Saul  goes  oath,  nnoonaoiouB  of  his  danger. 

^16.  David  calls  after  Saol,  tells  him  what  has 
haimened,  and  uotests'lus  innooeaoeb 

14.  Common^  regarded  as  an  editorial  addition. 

16-22,  Saul  ia  touched,  and  acknowledges  I^vid's 
omsistent  loyalty,  of  which  his  recent  conduct  has 
been  the  olinuub  He  uuhues  David  to  swear  that 
when  be  beoomes  king  he  will  not  put  to  death  Saul'a 
family.   They  separate. 

S3V.  la.  (to  '^Ramah"}.  Death  and  Bmlal  of 
SammL   (An  editorial  addition.) 

1,  hi  Uf  house:  in  the  grounds  b^tmring  to  ith 

ZXV.  lb-44.  DavM.  Nahal.  and  AU^flTj).-^BW 
one  of  the  oldest  souroee.  The  story  is  complete  in 
itaeU,  and  haa  no  obvious  oonnexion  with  any  of  the 
other  seotions. 

Ib-lS.  David  goes  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran  at 
the  8.  of  ^e  Arabah  (2324*).  (Some  read  "Haon" 
for  "Faran"  with LXX.)  At  Carmel  (15i2*)  there  was 
a  wealthy  sheikh,  Nabal,  a  member  of  the  clan  Caleb, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Hebron  (Jg.  l2o>.  It  is 
poaaible  that  the  dan  was  not  yet  ret^ned  as  part  of 
IsraeL  Bto  had  a  beautiful  and  senaihle  wife.  Angail ; 
he  himself  was  an  ill-behaved,  chnil,  in  foot  a  our — 
Ckleb  means  **  dog."  He  was  sheepshearing,  an  oooa- 
Bionforfeastang(p.l01).  David  heard  trf  it.  and  as  he  had 
protected  Nabal's  flocks  and  herds  from  other  bandits, 
when  they  were  grazing  on  the  oathing  pastares,  he 
felt  that  the  time  had  oome  whm  he  should  be  re- 
warded. E»  sent  a  oonrteons  le^iest  that  he  and  bis 
fbUowen  should  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  "good 
day,"  ift  the  feast,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  generons 
rcspoDBO,  be  sent  ten  young  men.  Nabal  replied  that 
there  were  plenty  of  runaway  slaves  about,  and  he 
was  not  Romg  to  give  them  the  food  he  had  pte- 

Knd  for  his  nbaaieis.   On  the  receipt  of  the  meessge, 
vid  set  out  for  Nabal'a  hooae  with  400  armed 
men. 

14-lft.  Bat  one  of  Nabal's  men  AMgail  what 
had  happened.  He  dared  not  romonatrato  with  his 
master  on  aooount  of  hia  evil  tranper.  Abigail 
prompt^  prepared  a  generous  prasent,  and  set  out  to 


meet  David,  sending  the  {aeamt  on  m  famt.  She  said 
nothing  to  her  huBt»nd. 

17.  son  of  Belial:  Dt.  13i3*,  Pr.  613*.— 18.  botOat: 
skins. — measure:  «ah,  a  third  of  an  ephah,  wludi 
latter  uobably  contained  about  8^  gallcHu. 

20-8B.  Abigail  met  David  coming  with  the  egprossed 
intention  of  dayiog  e;very  male  <a  l^ibal's  IroasriboUL 
She  alighted  and  offered  him  the  homage  due  from  a 
subject  to  a  piinoe^  Let  him  leave  Mabal  out  of 
account,  as  an  ill-natured  fool,  and  regard  her  as  the 
guilty  party,  so  that  he  mav  aooept  apology  and  com- 
pensation from  her.  "  Yanweh,  she  says,  "  is  {no* 
paring  a  great  futare  for  David  as  the  issoe  of  his 
prBsmt  troubles.  The  life  that  Saul  threatens  will 
De  preserved  among  the  hving,  trossured  b;^  Yahweh 
with  His  most  precious  posseesiooa  ;  while  his  enemiea 
will  be  hurled  out  of  lite,  like  a  stone  out  of  a  alius. 
Let  not  that  happy  future  be  clouded  by  the  guut 
of  shedding  innocent  blood."  David  accepted  ^e 
present,  and  desisted  from  hia  porpose. 

SI.  gM :  the  word  so  translated  oocuis  only  ben, 
and  its  meanins  k  not  certain :  BDB  "  st^ming  " 
(e/.  mgX  fig.  "for  qualm  of  oonsoenoe." — omm  tt 
heart:  at.  stumbling^bloo^  etc,  i.e.  as  BD^  "gronnd 
for  remorse." 

86-44.  Heanwhile  Nabal  had  been  holding  a  royal 
feast,  and  by  the  time  Abigail  got  back,  he  was  too 
drunk  to  be  t<^  what  had  happened.  WhMi  his  wiEs 
toU  him  in  the  momiuK,  be  had  a  stroke ;  a  sewmd 
tbtoia,  ten  days  later,  killed  him ;  or.  as  it  is  put. 
"  Yahwah  smote  him."  David  sent  Abigail  an  ofier 
of  marriage  which  she  aocepted.  According  to  lOC^ 
widows  remarry  in  the  East  without  much  dela^. 
David  had  already  married  Ahinoam  of  Jetnei  in 
Judah,  near  the  southern  Ck«meL  When  David  fled, 
Saul  nve  WxAtaX  to  a  certain  FhaUi  of  GalHin,  betwsen 
Oibeab  and  Jemsi^em. 

41.  This  moat  not  be  takMi  literally ;  it  need  not 
denote  excessive  humiUty,  but  may  be  largely  ooo- 
ventional  etiquette. — 42.  The  damsels  walked  behind 
their  mistaiWB, — 44.  ^bably  David's  outlawry  dis- 
solved the  marriage  aooording  to  current  custom. 

XXVL  DavU  Spans  Sanl  In  the  WOderwas  of 
(J). — From  one  of  the  oldest  sources  {cf.  on  oh.  24). 

i-12.  it  repeato  briefly  the  suhstaooe  and  part  of 
the  wordiiw  of  23i9-4S  :  David  is  in  the  wildemsBstrf 
Ziph,  and  Mul  punues  him.  But  instead  of  the  soquel 
tnven  in  23,  we  have  another  version  of  the  stray  in 
24  of  David's  generous  treatmmit  of  SauL 

David  leama  that  Saul  ia  again  pursuing  him  and 
is  in  his  immediate  neifdibonrhood :  "  of  a  oertain^  " 
is  oksrly  wrong,  and  RVm.  "  to  a  set  plaoe,"  Is  not 
much  more  VkAj.  There  may  be  a  scribal  error,  and 
the  name  of  a  place  may  have  stood  here  orujhially. 

David  went  to  see  for  himself,  and  fouoa  Sanl  and 
his  followers  in  a  camp  protected  by  a  circle  of  bsggage- 
wagons — a  *'  laager."  He  returned  to  his  own  men  to 
find  someone  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  into 
Saol'a  camp ;  he  offered  the  oppootuait^  to  Ah*ii^'Mi 
the  ffittite  {cf.  Qen.  I620),  ana  to  Abiuai.  one  of  the 
B"ne  Zeruiah:  Abishai  volunteered  to  go.  They 
reached  the  camp  and  found  Saul  and  all  his  peoiw 
asleep.  Abiahai  proposed  to  slay  the  king,  but  David 
refosed,  and  they  went  away,  toking  with  them  the 
spear  and  pitcher  of  wat«  which  had  been  beside  the 
steeping  king  ;  the  spear  stuck  in  the  ground,  ptobably 
as  a  sign  of  the  royal  authority.  Meanwhile  nobody 
had  wakened,  because  Yahweh  had  oast  thesn  into  a 
supernatural  trance,  mch  as  He  had  caused  to  fall 
upcm  Adun  (Oen.  221)  whik  He  was  omstniatiiv  Km 
out  of  one  of  his  zibs. 
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It-SO;  DsTid,  having  got  £ar  eoouch  off,  motiated 
ao  emiaenoe  and  shoated,  oalling  oa  Aboer  by  aame^ 
WhMi  he  replied,  David  taaoted  him  with  his  lax 
goaid  of  his  master.  When  Saul  intervened)  David 
I  protested  against  Saul's  peneoution.  David  spoke. 
I  of  eoooe,  aoooidiog  to  the  fNrimitive  i^igions  kteas  of 
Uw  tioie  and  plaoe.  They  may  seem  strange  to  as, 
but  they  were  perfeotly  natural  to  the  speaker  and  his 
hesma.  What  oouki  have  led  an  honourable  man 
like  Saul  to  be  guilty  of  this  omel  injustioe  f  E^erhaps 
it  WIS  the  evil  spirit  from  Yahweh  ;  His  dealings  were  { 
vSm  arUfauy  and  unMooontable,  "  His  ways  past ' 
fai^ng  out "  ;  no  one  knew  what  noight  please  or  dis- 
{ibsse  Him.  PoesiUT  He  had  taken  oSenoe  at  some- 
timg  that  David  had  done  quite  innocently.  But.  if 
■0,  He  oould  be  oonoiliated  by  an  offering,  and  then 
He  would  set  Saul  free  from  me  dehuion  under  which 
fie  had  caused  him  to  labooi.  But  possibly  the  king' 
lad  beso  misled  by  men  homan  inndereEB  t  ^ 
Bty  His  oniBe  them,  for  they  had  deprived  David  of 
hii  God,  and  Tahwefa  of  a  faitiifnl  and  important 
temuL  How  oould  one  woisbip  Him,  away  from 
Hie  own  landT  [ — any  more  than  one  ooukl  attend 
Proteatant  servioes  in  a  country  where  there  were  only 
Bomaoist  ohurohes].  l<et  Yaoweh  see  to  it.  David 
Jwl  been  cazeful  to  imply  that  do  blame  oould  nat  oa 
the  king,  but  Saul  aoKDOwledges  that  he  has  been  in 
dte  wiDog.  David  returns  the  spear,  and  they  separate. 

6.  ZsriUh:  AMbIuu.  Asahet  M|d  iTwb  PiIT  "^'V 
"  sons  of  Zemi^T*  Aoooraing  to  1  Ch.  2t6,  Zeruiah 
wee  the  sister  of  David.  The  mother's  name  may  be 
{pven  instead  of  the  father's  because  of  her  relationship 
to  David,  or  because  the  father  was  a  foteifpier  and 
£d  not  count  (100).  The  lelatiooship  to  David  #roaId 
txidam  1^  dirtbsaiabed  port  playea  by  this  family 
dinii^  his  leun.  On  tiie  vHbm  band,  it  is  otuioas  that 
the  raatkmsmp  is  never  referred  to  except  ut  Ch., 
riiiah  is  oftra  of  very  slisht  authority. — 19f.  <7/.  2  K.  0 
t;,  where  Naaman  needs  two  mules'  burden  of  earth 
from  the  land  of  Yahweh,  apparently  in  order  that  be 
may  buiU  an  altaz  to  Yahweh ;  so  here,  to  die  outside 
the  taixitcay  of  Imel  la  to  die  "  away  from  the 
presenoe  of  Yahweh." — SO.  Am:  a  tp'"*'!^'^  ooneo- 
tioafrom24i4;  read,  **  nnr  life  "  (n  LXX). 

ZXVn.  l-XXVm.  B.  DhM  at  OtUi  (J).— Sequel  to 
iftas  (c/.  2110-15). 

As  a  last  leeouroe  David  Ukes  refuge  at  Gath. 

6.  Sklw:  Jos.  163I. 

7-18.  TUa  paragraph  does  not  simply  rive  u 
ueonnt  of  a  singfe  episode,  bat  desonbee  David's 
baUtual  occupation  durmg  this  period.  He  made  raids 
upon  the  heathen  tribes  to  the  S.  of  Judah,  the  in- 
ubitsnta  of  the  land  from  Tdam  (so  Driver  and  others, 
with  some  LXX  MSS.,  for  "  of  old  ")  to  the  borders 
of  Esvpt.  These  were  hostile  to  Israel,  so  that  David 
vas^^ttnij  for  his  own  peopK  But  in  order  to 
ingratiate  hunself  with  Aohiah,  David  said  that  he 
bed  raided  the  distriota  of  the  Negeb  (p.  32)  or  extreme 
S.  division  of  Palestine,  whioh  were  mhabited  hj  the 
elhed  and  kindred  tribes  of  the  Judi^tes,  Jerah- 
medites,  and  Kenitea.  In  order  that  AohiA  should  not 
i  leam  the  truth,  David  massaored  thoae  whom  he 
.  phmdered,  both  men  uid  womeiL  The  primitive 
I  Qocunwnta  do  aot  seem  to  attach  muoh  importance  to 
vaBMdfy,  espeoiaUy  to  foreigners  (cf.  the  stories  of  the 
FUrfanhs).  When  tiie  FhiUBtines  are  preparing  for 
soother  oampaign  against  Israel,  Aohish  notmes  Lta>vid 
that  he  and  his  men  will  be  expected  to  fight  on  the 
tide  of  tb«  Philistines.  David  gives  an  ambiguous 
answer,  "  Thou  shatt  see  what  thy  servant  will  do," 
whioh  Aohish  would  take  to  mean,  "  You  shall  see  the 


great  thin^  I  will  do  to  help  you."  Achtah  propoM 
to  make  hma  the  captain  of  his  bodyguard. 

10.  lerahmeeUtes :  a  tribe  in  the  Negeb.  probably 
not  orurinally  Israelite,  but  later  on  reckoned  to  Israel. 

ZXVtiL  8  is  ooDtinued  by  29i ;  the  oomieKkm  is 
broken  by  the  insertion  of — 

XXVIlt  8-86.  Saol  and  the  Wltoh  of  bidor.— Thfa 
section  intemipts  the  connexion ;  moreover,  it  would 
oome  naturally  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
Saul  is  at  Gilboa  (p.  29)  in  284.  Opinions  are  divided  : 
some  hold  that  this  section  is  from  another  source  (E) 
than  the  balk  of  26-31,  and  some  t^t  it  is  fram  the 
same  source  (J),  that  originally  it  stood  in  that  docu- 
ment immediately  before  oh.  31,  and  that  it  has  got 
into  the  wrong  place,  because  it  was  omitted  from 
an  edition  of  Samuel,  and  reinserted  in  a  later  edltioii 
(see  p.  273).   3  is  probably  aa  editorial  note. 

4.  Shomm:  2K.  48*. 

8-14b  The  two  armisB  ate  encamped  opposite  each 
other  in  tibe  EL  of  the  i^ain  of  fisdiaektu ;  muI's  hecut 
fails  him  when  he  sees  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  He  seeks  guidance  from  Yahweh,  but  can 
obtain  no  oraole  by  the  regular,  legitimate  methods. 
He  goes  by  night,  m  disguise,  to  Ekidor  (p.  30],  some 
distance  to  the  N.  in  the  rear  of  the  PhiUstue  camp,  to 
oonsutt  a  woman  with  an  *o6At  or  "  familiar  spirit."  some 
kind  of  witch,  often  regarded  as  a  necromancer,  which 
would  suit  this  narrative.  He  induced  her  with  some 
difficulty  to  work  her  magic,  and  bade  her  call  up 
SamueL  So  ba  the  diagaised  king  had  not  been 
reoo^fuised,  but  at  this  point  she  looked  more  closely 
at  him,  and  saw  that  it  was  Saul,  who  had  done  lus 
best  to  lid  the  land  of  witches.  She  was  alarmed,  but 
Saul  reassured  her,  and  the  magic  vmi  on. 

16-26.  The  kin^  himself  saw  nothing,  and  only 
heard  what  the  witch  told  him  aa  to  what  she  saw ; 
he  heard.  01  thought  be  heard,  Samuel  speaking ;  but 
this  too  has  been  explained  by  supposing  tiiat  in 
reality  the  witnh  spoke  after  the  fariiion  of  a  ventrilo* 
quist  or  a  spiritualist  medium.  Samuel  announces  the 
doom  of  SauL 

19.  twwUhnw:  Drivw and  othen  lead  witli  LXX. 
"with  thee  be  fallen." 

ZXIX.-XXXI.,  a  Sunwl  L  1-B  (J).  SnMutiallr 
these  Mefiwis  an  a  mmiHiuimi  nanattn  tran  ttw 
same  docomept. 

XXIX.  DavU  tt  Dlmnl—il  from  the  PtaUsOne  Amy. 
— Omtinnes  2Biff. 

As  the  Philistines  are  mastering  for  the  battle,  Aohish 
reluctantly  dismissea  David  at  the  instance  of  the 
princes,  and  tnds  him  withdraw  next  morning,  adding 
(bo  Driver  and  others,  with  LXX),  "  And  go  ye  to  the 
plaoe  [Ztklag]  which  I  have  appointed  for  you.  and  do 
not  harbour  evil  thoughts  in  thy  heart,  for  then  hast  my 
full  confidence  and  favour,"  lit  "  Do  not  put  a  pestilent 
word  in  thy  heart,  for  thou  art  good  before  me," 
Probably  the  original  Heb.  for  "  pertilent  word  "  was 
"  word  of  BahaV* 

XXX.  AmaleUto  Raid  on  ZlkUg.— C/.  above. 

1-6.  On  reaching  Ziklag,  David  found  that  the 
Amalekitee  had  sacked  the  town  and  carried  off  the 
famiHes  and  property  of  himself  and  hie  followem. 
Apparently  be  had  taken  his  whole  force  to  AoUsh* 
leaving  Ziklag  withoat  any  adequate  garrison. 

7-8^  Enoouraged  by  an  oracle  from  Yahweh,  David 
went  in  pursuit,  probably  southwards,  overtook  the 
raiden,  annihilated  them  all  but  400,  and  recovered 
the  captives  and  the  spoil 

14.  Cberathltes :  a  tribe  in  the  South  or  N^b  (cf. 
27io),  probably  akin  to  the  Fhilistinee  (p.  66). — 17.  ol 
tiwiwndiy:  a  copyist's  mistake ;  it  is  uncertain  what 
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the  original  reading  wtB.  but  we  may  be  mie  that  the 
elau^bter  only  lasted  "  from  twUi^t  even  onto  the 
erexung."  —  twilight:  evemng  twilights — flO*  As  it 
etands,  tbia  verse  states  that  David  appro{ariated  all 
the  recovered  cattle,  whioh  would  not  oe  oonmtent 
either  with  ouatom.  policy,  or  David's  oharaoter.  The 
text  and  translation  are  bopeleasly  obaoure  and  ooirupU 
Prolnbly  the  vene  in  its  original  form  stated  that 
David  not  odIt  recovered  what  bad  been  lost,  bat  also 
captured  muofa  other  spoil. 

21-25.  During  the  pursuit  200  men  had  become  too 
ezhanated  to  keep  up,  and  had  been  left  behind.  It 
was  decided  that  they  sboold  sbaie  equally  in  the 
spoil  This  became  a  preoedent,  and  was  uie  origin 
of  the  custom  that  thoae  who  guarded  the  camp  and 
the  baggage  should  abare  equally  in  t^e  BpoiT  with 
those  who  did  the  fightiiu. 

26-81.  Out  of  the  B^iT  David  sent  presents  to  the 
authorities  of  the  various  places  he  had  frequented 
during  bia  outlawry.  They  seem  to  hun  M  been  In 
the  ^geb,  from  Hebron  southwards. 

XXXI.  Battle  ol  GUboa.— C/,  p.  285,  aad  2  S.  l6-i6*. 

1-7.  Israel  was  routed,  Saors  sons  sUin,  and  be 
himself  in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner.  To  avoid 
this  he  fell  npon  his  own  sword. 

S.  be  was  greatly  distressed :  perhaps  read,  with  LXX, 
"  he  was  wounded  by  Uie  arohera." — C  and  throst 
me  through  {second  oecurrence) :  omit  with  1  Cb.  IO4. 
What  Saul  fears  is  not  mutilation  after  death,  but  being 
token  alive,  and,  like  Samson,  being  made  to  uovide 
Sjport  for  tbe  l^biliBtines.— 7.  tktf  Hut  ««•  MyfloA 
jMdan :  omit  with  1  C3l  IO7. 

R-13.  The  Philistines  anoounoed  their  victory  by 
sending  Saul's  bead  round  tbur  land,  "  to  carry  the 
tidings  to  their  idols  and  to  the  people  "  (1  Cb.  IO9  aad 
LXa).  They  put  his  armour  in'  the  "  Honse  of  Ash- 
taroth,"  t.e.  Uie  temple  of  Astarte  (p.  299),  and  fastMied 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  ontnde  the  wall  ot  Beth- 
sban  (Jp.  127*).  The  mea  of  Jabesbidlead  (Ui-ii) 
went  by  night,  brought  them  away,  and  buried  them. 
[Robertson  Smith  (KS«  p.  373),  says;  "Saal's  body 
was  burned  posnbly  to  save  it  from  the  risk  ex- 
humation by  the  Philistines,  bnt  perhaps  rather  with 
a  reUsiouB  intentton.  and  almost  as  an  act  of  worship, 
ainoe  nis  bones  were  buried  under  the  aacaed  tit*"!!!^^ 
at  Jabesh."— A.  S.  P.] 

10b.  Cb.  alters  this  into  "  and  fastened  his  bead  in 
the  house  of  Dagon,"  and  omits  "from  ibe  mil  of 
Beth-ehan  "  in  12.  The  3.  text  is  the  more  oorreot — 
12,  burnt  them  then :  many  read  "  and  lamented  for 
them  there,"  because  bumiiu;  was  "  inoompatible  with 
the  established  custom  of  Israel,"  SBOT.  Bnt  ICX? 
prefers  to  retain  the  present  text,  otherwise  why 

bones  "  in  13  7   1  Oh.  lOxs  omits  1^  clause. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL 

I.  1-16.  David  Reoelns  the  News  ot  Saul's  Deaths 

The  aooount  of  the  deaUi  of  Saul  told  by  the  fugitive 
here  is  different  from  that  in  1  S.  31.  A  common 
explanation  is  t^at  the  fne^tive  ^Isety  roprasented 
himself  as  the  slayer  of  Sanl.  in  t^e  hope  of  receiving  a 
reward  from  David.  But  it  is  now  widely  held  that 
here  also  we  have  a  blending  of  two  doonments : 
1-4,  I  if.  are  from  the  same  document  (J)  as  the  balk 
of  26-31  ;  6-to,  13-16  are  from  onothw  source  which 
may  be  fairly  early.  5  is  inserted  by  an  editor  to 
combine  the  two  aoooonts. 

t-A.  A  fi^ptive  Israelite  (?)  frcnn  Sanl'a  oamp  brings 
David  the  news  of  the  disaster. 

6-10.  An  AmaMJte  tells  bow,  se^ng  Sanl  otosely 


panned  by  ohariots  and  bonemen,  he  slew  him  at  bis 
own  request,  and  took  bis  crown  and  armlet,  and 
brought  th«n  to  David. 
111.  David  and  his  men  reod  their  olotiies  sod  fast 

till  evening. 

12.  and  for  the  people  of  Tahweh:  possibly,  the 
anny.  LXX,  "  peo^  of  Judah."  The  clause  may 
be  ao  editorial  insertion. 

18-16.  David  asks  the  mesaeoger  who  he  ia.  He 
replies  :  an  Amalekite,  the  son  <^  a  ger,  or  foreigner 
settled  as  a  dependent  among  the  lareelites  (Lev 
178f.*  DU  I16*  p  110).  David  has  him  executed  {ef. 
49). 

I.  17-^.  David's  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jfoo^hao.^ 
This  poem  is  almost  oniveisally  aooepted  as  the  work 
of  David.  It  was  included  hi  the  Book  of  Jashaf 
(Joe.  lOisfi.,  p.  46),  and  probably  borrowed  from  that 
book  by  the  author  of  one  of  the  documents  from 
whioh  Samvd  was  composed  (p.  273). 

"  Let  the  evil  tidings  be  kept  from  the  Pbilistioes, 
lest  they  triumph  over  larael.  May  OUboa  be  aoonreed. 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  mighty  warriors,  united  in 
li£a  and  death.  Let  the  Israelite  women  lament  tJMon. 
Alas  for  Jonathan." 

18.  he  bade  IbNn  .  .  .  bow:  tbe  RV  insertion  of 
"  the  Bon^  of  "  represents  a  theory  that  "  The  Bow  " 
was  the  title  of  the  poem :  this  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
correct.  Probably  the  text  is  corrupt.  The  favourite 
explanation  is  that  i8a  contAins  a  corruption  of  the 
opening  words  ctf  the  poem.  Eg.,  SBOT  proposes  the 
iollowing  leoonstmetion  of  iSf. : 

"  Behold  it  is  written  in  U»  Book  td  Jaabar.— And 
be  nidi 

Think  on  calamity,  O  Jndah  ! 
Grieve,  O  larael ! 
On  thy  heights  are  -the  slain  ; 
How  ore  the  mighty  fallen  I  " 

21.  not  anolnied  with  M:  %.«.  unoand  for.— 26. 
JoDathaB  Is  Ualn  npon  thy  bifflk  |laees;  tbo  text  and 
rendering  are  uncertain ;  CentB.  following  Bodde. 
proposes  to  restore  35  thus  : 

How  axe  the  mighty  fallen 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle  I 
Jonathan,  my  heart  (7)  1^  thy  death 

Is  pierced  through. 

2  S.  n.-VL  (J).  Apart  from  minor  addltloiis  and 
ehanges.  It  ti  mry  eanmonly  held  that  these  ohapten 
form  a  eontinnont  narrative  from  the  same  aoorce. 

IL  l-m.  S.  avll  War  between  David,  ruHns  at 
HelwMi.  and  Isb-boslieth,  ndlng  at  Mahanalm  (J). 

1-7.  David  occupies  Hebron  (Jg.  lio*.  p.  31),  and 
is  anointed  king  bytbe  men  of  Judah,  doubUeas  witb 
the  consent  of  Uie  Philistines,  and  as  their  vassal.  He 
thanks  the  men  of  Jabesfa-gilead  for  their  loyalty  to 
SauL 

8-11.  Abner  mokes  Ishbaol  king  over  all  IsneL, 
except  Jndah.  with  his  capital  at  Habanaim.  The 
connexion  betwem  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  was 
always  loose,  and  Israel  is  constantly  used  as  iMm^ 
The  sentence  enolosed  by  RV  in  braekets  is  an  editorial 
addition;  it  interrupts  the  seqnnice.  The"twayoaiB" 
is  difficult;  the  imioeesion  conveyed  by  5i-6  is  that 
Ishbaol  reigned  all  the  time  David  was  reigninir  at 
Hebron.    11  is  also  oommonly  regarded  as  editoriu. 

9.  Ashorites:  read,  "  Asberites."~10.  Uh-bo^ath: 
Ishbaai  (1  S.  U49*). 

12-17.  The  o^tosmg  fbnm  meet  at  the  pot^  at 
Gibeoo,  N.  of  JemsaJem  (Jos.  83) ;  »  ocnteafe  between 
twelve  obampfons  from  oaoh  party  brongpht  oa  a 
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Seoeml  Migagemaat*  in  iriiioh  David's  nwn  were 

vwtofiotts. 

lt-88.  AflahdpnimiedAbner.  He,  atmous  to  avoid 
•  btood-fwid  wita  ABahel'a  i^rim  imn  powetfol  brother 
Joab,  warned  Aaahel  not  to  drive  him  to  eitreini^a. 
Uot  Asahel  would  not  bS  Wiuned,'  'UVI'  AD&ff  BlBV"BIin. 

At  the  appeal  of  Abner,  Joab  stayB  the 
pDTBtiit.    Both  parties  return  home. 

34.  Amm&h  .  .  .  Glali,  29.  Bithrai :  none  of  these 
piaoee  are  identified. 

IlL  An  editorial  note,  indudins  an  aooonnt  of 
David's  family.  It  is  curious  that  tiie  bst-named  iHfe, 
Eglah.  and  she  only,  is  expreasly  called  "  David's  wife." 
The  letters  in  the  Heb.  may  be  a  oomiption  of  some 
dcsoriptioo  which  would  have  conveyed  further  in- 
fonnation.  IOC  BO^sests  that  the  original  reading 
«H  "sister  of  DavicL"    13i3  shows  that  auoh  mai^ 

Twers  legitimate  in  Israel  at  the  time^ 
6-IV.  12.  Qnaml  between  Abner  and  UhbaaL 
Tiawhaiy  of  Abner.  Ottth  o!  Abner.  and  ol  bhbaal 
ih-Cf.  p.  280. 

6-11.  Abner  vent  in  to  Rizpoh.  Sanl's  ooncnbine ; 
an  sot  of  U*e  majtgU,  as  the  harem  of  a  king  was  the 
I»Dperty  of  his  suooeesor  ( 128, 1622).  He  met  Ishbaal's 
lemoDSteuioes  with  oontmnptuous  and  indignant  anger. 
Was  iBi  to  whom  the  house  of  Saul  owed  so  muoh.  to 
be  treated  like  a  dog,  on  account  of  a  trifling  matter 
sbmit  a  woman  ?  He  would  soAn  show  tho  nominal 
king  who  was  master.    Ishbaal  dared  not  answer  him. 

&  »  doc's  head  that  beloiigetli  to  Jndah  :  the  ez- 
praaion  "  doc's  head  "  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The 
words  "  that  belongeth  to  Jndah  "  should  be  omitted. 
Some  Boribe  reading  Dog  {ealA)  took  it  to  mean  the 
tribe*  and  added  an  ezptaoatcny  note  on  sup- 
pootioiL 

18-M.  Abner  offers  to  bring  all  Isiael  under  the 
■othority  of  David.  As  a  preliminary  Hiohal  is  re- 
Aonid  to  David.  Having  sounded  the  elden  of  the 
T&riooa  tribes,  Abner  visited  David  to  arrange  matters. 

22-^.  Joab  bad  been  absent  on  a  foray  during 
Aimer's  visit ;  on  his  retom,  he  induced  Abner  to 
mue  baok  aiid  meet  him  and  then  treacheroosly 
Hnsstnated  him,  to  avmgo  the  death  of  Asahel. 

28.  Slrah:  not  identified. — 27.  mJdrt:  read, '*^e 
of  "  with  LXX. 

2S-89.  David  made  it  clear  that  he  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  the  muider.  He  gave  Abner  faooourable 
tniial,  and  Ung  and  people  lamented  him.  The  diige 
in  33I  is  generally  aooepted  as  the  work  of  David. 

IV.  1-12.  It  was  clear  that  Ishbaal's  authori^  could 
not  long  survive  Abner.  It  was  only  a  gnestion  who 
ehoold  carry  out  1^  sobemes  wbiob  AlMier  bad  set  on 
fcot  Two  of  Ishbaal's  captains  came  to  his  hoose  as 
he  was  enjoying  his  midday  siesta.  "  And,  behold 
tbe  portress  was  cleaning  wheat,  and  she  had  fallen 
sound  asleep,  and  they  got  into  the  house  without 
being  noticed  "  (foUowlngXXX  of  6  c/.  tng.),  and  slew 
IsUwal  and  UxA  his  hMd  to  David,  who  bad  tbem 
put  to  death. 

There  are  two  insertions  in  this  narrative.  2&.  3  is 
so  arcbnological  note  ss  to  Beeroth  (Dt  106).  Its 
inhabitaata.  probably  on  the  oocaaion  of  some  hostile 
inroad,  had  fied  to  Oittaim  (not  identified),  and  were 
aojoumers  {gerim,  2  S.  I13*)  there,  when  the  note  was 
written. 

4  probaUy  imptks  that  the  only  other  ledtiaiate 
{ef.  Sis)  representative  of  tho  house  Saul  was  a 
crqiptea  boy,  so  that  the  murder  of  labbaal  left  the 
way  open  for  David.  The  boy'a  name  was  really 
Meribbaal  (1  Cb.  834),  "  Baal  contends,"  or  1  Ch.  04o> 
Mwibaal,  peibaps   "Hero  of   Baal"  (C^y,  Htb. 


Proper  Names,  p.  201) ;  Baal  being  a  title  jf  Yahweh. 
Mephibosheth  has  beeo  explained  (ICC),  *'  that  pu£b 
at  the  shameful  thing,"  but  according  to  Gray  it  ia  a 
'*  mere,  meaninglees  oormptioo."  On  the  matter 
geneiali^  and  for  tbe  ohange  to  boaheth,  see  1  3.  144.9*. 
4  would  be  more  in  plaoe'  at  the  beginning  of,  or  at 
some  point  in,  ch.  0.  It  might  also  have  como  at  tho 
end  of  this  chapter. 

V.  1-16.  Dafld  Boeomes  King  of  nnlted  Israel  and 
Jndah.  He  Captures  Jerusalem  (J).  (Cf.  p.  282. >— 
Two  notee  have  been  added  to  this  section  (4f,  and 
13-16),  of  tbe  samo  obaraoter  as  2ioa,iit  3i-5,  and 
probably  by  the  same  hand. 

1-S.  On  the  basis  of  terms,  "  a  covenant,"  agreed 
upon  between  him  and  the  elders,  or  Sheikhs,  of 
Israel,  David  is  anointed  king  ovor  Israel,  thus  bo- 
oomiug  king  of  both  Israel  aod  Judah.  This  act 
brought  Jaoah  into  organic  union  with  tho  other 
tribes,  for  tbe  fizet  time,  at  any  rate  since  tbe  Settle- 
ment in  Canaan.  The  looseness  of  the  bond  is  shown 
by  the  ease  witb  wliioh  it  was  broken  at  the  death  of 
Solomon. 

4t.  A  chronological  note,  aooepted,  for  the  most  part* 
as  substantially  correct. 

6-12.  David  takes  Jerusalem,  in  spite  of  the  boast 
of  tbe  Jebusites  that  the  place  was  bo  strong  that  it 
oould  be  successfaUy  defended  by  the  blind  and  lame. 
8  is  unintelligible,  and  the  text  is  hopelessly  corrapt. 
The  corresponding  vetse  (1  Ch.  lie)  runs.  "  And  Da^ 
sud,  Whoever  smiteth  the  Jebositee  first  shall  be  chief 
and  captain.  And  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  vent  up 
first,  and  was  made  ohiel"  Possibly  Ch.  preserves 
the  original  text ;  the  corruption  would  be  duo  to  tiio 
introduction  of  gloases,  and  perhaps  also  to  tho  doairo 
to  give  David,  and  not  Joab,  tho  credit  for  the  oaptoro. 
ZioD  is  usoally  held  to  have  occupied  part  of  the 
eastern  of  the  two  hith  covered  by  tbe  modem  city 
(1  K.  81*).  Mitio  here  is  apparentlv  some  part  oE  the 
fortificationa  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  (£Bi)  {cf.  I  K. 
815*).   There  was  a  '*  Millo  "  at  Shechem  (Jg.  96). 

By  the  eetabliahment  of  the  oamtal  at  Jerusalem,  a 
fortnas  of  ezoeptional  strength,  uivid  did  much  to 
secure  the  permanoaoe  of  too  Jewish  state,  and  the 
continuity  of  Revealed  Religion. 

David  ia  encouraged  by  tbe  friendship  of  the  king 
of  l^re.  His  name  is  given  as  Hiram,  i.e.  Hiram  1, 
the  ally  of  Solomon  ;  hut  tho  other  data  show  that 
Hiram  I  cannot  have  been  reigning  so  early  m  David's 
leign.  Either  the  name  of  tho  famiUar  Hiram  has 
been  substituted  for  that  of  his  less-known  father, 
Abiboal,  or  the  incident  is  tiansfcrred  from  the  time 
of  8(Jomon. 

Ift-lS.  Xote  on  David's  family.  Eliada  is  a  variant 
of  Baahada  {cf.  I  S.  1449). 

V.  17-25.  Vlotoriee  over  the  PblUsands  (J).  (Cf.  p.  a7.) 
— E^vid  twice  defeats  the  Philistinoe  in  the  Valley  of  Ro- 
pbaim  (p.  31,  Is.  17s*).  The  growing  strength  of  David 
had  roused  tiie  aj^rehensiona  of  his  snzerains.  These 
inoidents  seem  ^K>r  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and 
are  someUmes  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  from 
another  document;  they  may,  however,  bo  from  (Jj, 
having  been  transposed  by  the  editor.  Tho  "  hold  '* 
is  perhaps  Adullam.  The  fact  that  we  arc  told  that 
David  named  tbe  place  Baal-perazim,  '*  Baal  of 
BreaoheBf"  shows  that  the  author  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  tbe  use  of  Baal  as  a  title  of  Yahweh  (1  8.  449*.) 
^e  victors  "took  .  .  .  away"  the  gods  (so  LXX  and 
1  Qi.  14i3)  of  tbe  I^Lilistines.  Tbe  Chronicler,  anxious 
that  his  readers  should  not  suppose  that  David  intended 
to  worship  them,  changed  21b  into  "  and  they  were 
homed  with  fire,"  AV  lure  foUow^^^^^i^^ring 
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"  took  avay  "  into  "  bamed."  In  34*  U  is  Yahwah 
who  maiohes. 

86.  Ctanr:  Job.  IO33*.  Jg  I39*,  1  K.  O16*. 

VL  David  Biii«i  tbe  Arii  to  Jemsalem.  Mlebal's 
Seorn.  Her  Punishment  (J).  (Cf.  p.  286.)— Nothing 
has  been  heard  of  Uie  Axk  Edooe  1  S.  Is,  b^ore  the 
aooeesion  of  SauL  The  introduction  of  the  Ark  in 
1  S.  14i8,  is  due  to  corruption  of  the  text.  This  ailenoe 
ia  Bomotimofl  aooountod  for  bv  aui^xwiDg  that  the  Aik 
•mm  under  the  control  of  the  Philistines  and  inaooesaible 
to  the  IsraeUtes  (ef.  Oent.B.  and  EBi,  "Aik"). 
David's  action  gave  added  importanoe  to  the  new 
oapital ;  and  the  buildii^  of  Solomon's  Temple  prob- 
ablj  provided  Jemsalem  with  the  chief  sanctuary  in 
Israel. 

1-11.  David  and  the  people  go  to  Baal,  01  Baalah. 
Jodali  (not  Baale),  to  fetoh  the  Ark.  This  pleuw  is 
identified  (Joe.  15^,  1  Ch.  136)  with  Eiriath-jearim, 
vhwB  the  Aik  was  left  in  1  8.  7i.  The  identifioation 
howereTi  ma;  he  due  to  a  oomparison  of  the  two 
passagee,  and  may  not  be  correct.  The  two  passages 
may  come  from  different  sources  {cf.  p.  276)  whioh 
took  different  views  of  the  history.  They  set  out  for 
Jwnsalraa  in  solemn  tH-ooeeaion ;  but  a  certain  Uzzah 

Cut  his  hand  on  the  Ark  to  steady  it  "  and  God  smoto 
im  for  his  error."  David  abandoned  bis  purpoae, 
placed  the  Ark  for  a  time  in  the  hoose  of  Obed-wom 
of  Gath,  doubtless  a  ger  (I13*).  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  regulations  of  the  Ftiestly  Code  oonoeming 
Prioets  aodXevites.  Apparently  Uzzah 's  fault  oon- 
sisted  in  handling  the  Ark  roughly  and  unoeremont- 
ously.  The  narrative  illustrates  the  imperfect  morally 
aacnbed  to  Yahweh  by  the  earlier  dooumenta  I  8. 
26i9). 

Aooording  to  aome,  the  Uzzah  eiHsode  is  mythioal, 
having  arisen  as  a  conjectural  and  mistaken  interpre- 
tation of  the  place-name  Perez-uzzah,  "  Bieaoh  of 
Uzxab."  If  this  were  so.  David  found  the  Ark  at  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  ;  irhioh  would  Iratd  some  support 
to  the  view  tiiat  np  to  this  time  the  Ark  was  under 
Philistine  oontroL   But  a  mythioal  explaoatkm  is  not 

Sobahle.  Another  improrable  view  is  tiiat  Uzzah 
ed  from  the  shook  which  came  upon  him  when  he 
realised  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  irreverence. 
[Parallels  to  this  may  be  found  in  Frazer's  Taboo  and 
the  Perilt  the  Sou/.— A.  S.  P.I  SomeUmee.  in  the 
ease  of  these  anolent  nanratives,  uie  ai^test  course  is  to 
aooept  tiior  substantial  histori^ty  without  trying  to 
explain  eveiything.  If  we  are  to  venture  an  expuina^ 
tion  here,  we  mi^ht  suggest  that  the  death  of  Uzzah 
was  due  to  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  the  Ark 
bemg  thrown  violently  to  the  ground  and  broken ; 
and  to  the  audden,  strenuous  enort  needed  to  save  it. 
Death  under  snoh  oironmstanoes  would  be  interpreted 
•8  a  Bgn  of  Divine  displeasnze  and  an  "  Aot  of  Qod." 

6.  intti  BDmiiiUHr  of  lutniBUBti made  (tf  llr wood: 
jead>  with  1  Oh.  18s,  "  with  all  tiidr  might  and  wi^ 
songs." 

12-28.  Obed-edom  prospering,  David  gathers  that 
Tahweh  is  appeased,  and  maken  another  attempt  to 
bring  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  a  start  is 
made,  saorifioea  are  offered  and,  nothing  untoward 
hapfiening,  the  pooession  marches  on  and  reaches  its 
destination  insaCe^.  David,  intoxicated  with  rebgious 
fervour,  abandons  *himself  to  an  ecstatic  dance  before 
Yahweh,  t.«.  the  Ark.  David  waa  merely  clothed  with 
the  prieatly  linen  ophod,  whioh  hardly  supplied  a  decent 
covering  in  the  wild  movemente  of  tne  dance  (Gent.B) ; 
1  Ch.  1537  provides  him  with  a  robe.  When  David 
went  home,  Hiohal  raited  at  him  for  his  lack  dignity  ; 
probacy  not  the  fint  ashitMJtion  of  temper  on  the  part 


of  this  much-tried  lady.  David  protected  hims^  from 
similar  experiences  by  relegating  Miohal  to  a  separate 
establishment.   This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  23. 

19.  a  Wfffi<m  offieah:  represents  the  single  Bxh. 
word  'eahpar,  the  rm^ing  of  which  is  unknown ;  it 
000UI8  only  here  and  1  Ch.  I63, 

Vn.  David  Proposes  to  BoUd  a  T«iii4e  tot  the  Aik 
bat  Tahweh  Prslen  to  DweU  In  a  Tent,  as  bKetitfwe. 
He  Promises  David  tiut  his  Dynasty  ihall  always  Ooeupy 
ttw  nmHie  (D). — ^An  indepettdeot  narrative,  oomplc^ 
in  itaeU ;  not  from  any  at  iba  mab  sonross,  but  prob- 
ably composed  towaids  the  dose  of  the  Jewish 
Monarchy  by  a  writer  of  the  Deuteroaomic  sohooL 
13,  referring  to  Solomon  and  his  Temple,  is  a  later 
additicui.  This  Divine  promise  of  permanenoe  to  the 
Davidio  dynasty  is  an  eariy  form  of  the  Mossinnio 
Hope  of  Israel 

1-3,  David  proposes  to  btdld  a  house  of  oedai  for 
the  AA ;  Nathan  assures  him  of  the  IKvine  antNTOvaJL 

4-17.  Nathan,  however,  was  premature,  ideally, 
we  are  shown  here  that  we  are  not  intended  to  regard 
every  utterance  of  a  tnoi^t  reoorded  in  Soripture  as 
an  infallible  word  of  God.  Yahweh  bids  Nauian  tell 
David  that  He  does  not  desire  a  house  of  cedar.  Then 
are  some  traces  in  OT  of  a  view  that  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  was  a  mistaken  innovatioiL  Yahweh  will 
be  gracious  to  His  people,  and  iho  dynas^  of  David 
shall  always  rule  over  uiem. 

7.  tribes :  read,  "  judges  "  with  1  Ch.  176. 

18-S9.  David  gives  thanks  glorihring  Yahweh  and 
His  dealings  with  himself  and  with  Israel. 

19.  and  this  too  alter  the  maimer  of  men :  the  Heb. 
is  unmtelligihlei  and  the  text  is  hopeksely  corrupt. 

Vin.  David'i  VIetoilei.  Hb  lOiiMan  (Di— Aoon- 
oluding  summary,  oorrespcmding  to  the  mmilar  seetioa 
on  Saul  (1  8.  14470.)  and  by  the  same  hand.  Appar- 
rently  it  formed  the  oonolusion  of  an  eariv  editran 
the  Book  of  Samuel  It  includes  material  and  infor- 
mation from  earlier  souroes. 

1-8.  David  subdues  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  and 
Syrians. 

1.  the  bridle  ot  the  noOier  dtr:  the  toxt  u  hope- 
lessly corrupt — 8.  Two-thirds  were  put  to  death. — 
8-8.  ApparentJy  a  summary  witik  variations  ol  lOe-19. 
—8.  Zobah:  1  S.  U47.— the  River:  Euphrateo. — 
S.  Betah  .  .  .  Berothal:  not  iduitified. 

9-12.  The  kin^  of  Hamath  aeods  preseato  to 
David ;  these,  with  the  spoil  from  hia  vs^ioos  oon- 
questa,  he  dedicates  to  Yahweh,  i.e.  stores  in  the  IVjmple 
treaauiT,  primarily,  possibly,  for  the  use  of  the  Tnn^. 
eepeciaily  for  equipment,  decoration,  and  building ; 
hut  probably  also  as  a  national  reserve  for  other  pur- 
poses, e.g.  wars,  which  were  "  Wars  of  Yahweh?'  a 
sacred  activity,  waged  by  consecrated  warriors  (pp.  99. 
114).  Temples  in  ancient  times  served  as  banka,  the 
deity  being  sopposed  to  |»oteot  die  treasure  oonunitted 
to  his  care ;  wki^  donbtiess  ot^  peoautkua  me 
taken. 

9.  Hamath:  2  K.  1*2$*,  la,  IO9*  Am.  63* 
18t.  David  subdues  Edom. 

18.  Syrians:  read  Edom  (m^.) with  Oh., LXX. etc— 
Valley  ol  Salt:  probably  to  the  S.  of  Judah,  in  Edom. 

lfr-18>  In  additjoa  to  a  oommander-in-chief,  Da,vid 
had  a  "  reooider."  lit. "  remembranoOT,*'  and  a  "  seribcL" 
There  are  no  express  statements  as  to  the  funotaons  of 
these  officials.  We  should  expect  that  the  aoribe 
would  have  charge  of  any  secretarial  woiic  needed  at 
the  court ;   the  "  recorder "  was  probably  not  the 

Sblic  annalist,  but  the  king's  confidential  adviser, 
ere  were  two  groups  of  pnests :  the  more  abiotly 
professional  priests,  who  wen  4irobBt^|deMa3Md  in 
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tho  CQpul  text  as  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Alummoh  the  son  of  Ahitub  ;  and  the  sona  of  David. 
In  tbe  present  text  Zadok  ia  eon  of  Ahitub,  and  there- 
fore of  tbe  house  of  Eli,  whioh  is  at  variance  with  the 
mt  of  tbe  history  :  Zadok  became  sole  priest  (i.e.  of 
tbe  royal  sanctoary)  when  tbe  house  of  Eh  was  deposed. 
A  description  of  ^Adok  may  have  been  lost ;  it  is  not 
dear  that  the  eariy  document  oonneoted  athet  Eli 
fX  Zadok  with  Aaron.  Note  that  in  any  oaae  the 
jneathood  is  not  limited  to  either  the  house  oi  Aaron 
or  Ute  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  royal  piinoee  are  priesta. 
Thie  seemed  imjpoeaible  to  late  writers  under  the  iofla- 
eace  of  the  Pnestly  Ckxlo,  and  ao  1  Ch.  I817  alters 
"micstfl"  to  "chief  men  about  tbe  king,"  AV  and 
Bvm  foUov  anit  witJi  "chief  nilera"  and  "chief 
anurteia  ** ;  both  nuBtraiiBlationB. 

Thaa  tikere  was  a  captain  of  the  Oierethites  (1 S.  Mr  3) 
ud  Pefethites  (p.  56),  the  bod^rauard  of  foreign  mer- 
cenuieB,  now  fint  appearing  in  braeUte  history.  This 
body  was  often  of  great  importance,  on  account  of 
theii  personal  devotion  to  the  king,  and  their  freedom 
bom  boal  ties.  Felethite  only  oocon  in  the  phiaae 
"(Smethitee  and  Pdetbites,"  tbe  title  of  the  Dod^- 
gn&rd;  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  variant  of  Philis- 
tiae(HI}B). 

2  i  DL-XX.  (J.)  These  ch^tets  an  of  the  utmost 
nhu,  both  aa  Htwston  aad  as  history,  nwy  seem  to 
be  tbe  work  etther  of  a  eontMnporaiy,  nt  ol  soow  «ie 
who  was  lamlfiar  with  the  faeta  throogh  tbe  testimony 
<d  Mntmpomles* 

K.  Dtfld  shon  Fafonr  to  Mari-baal  (Jl— David, 
uknv  as  to  aurvivon  of  the  hoaae  <A  Baul,  hean  of 
Meri-ba^  (44*);  he  bestows  upon  him  Saul's  private 
atates,  and  gives  him  the  statna  (4  a  royal  |auwe  at 
tk  court. 

X.  War  with  the  Ammmttfls  and  tbe  Syrians  (J). 
1-fi.  The  king  of  Ammon  insults  David's  ambassa- 
dors. [J.  G.  Frazer  ( Taboo  and  the  Pertb  ef  the  Sold, 
a  273)  connects  Hamm's  aotion  with  the  weD-known 
belnf  that  to  get  poaseesion  of  tbe  hair  of  a  penon  is 
to  have  him  in  one's  power.  He  supposes  that  Hannn, 
distnwting  David's  designs  and  desirous  to  have  some 
goanntee  of  peace,  thought  he  secured  this  by  retaining 
uU  the  beards  anid  garments  He  quotes  as  a  parallel 
tite  titetment  of  a  traitor  by  two  Hoabite  Araw  who 
duved  oom;4etely  one  side  of  his  head  and  his  mous- 
tache on  the  other,  and  set  him  at  hberty. — ^A.  S.  P.] 

6-14,  The  Anunonitee  hire  mercenaries  from  the 
Byiian  states ;  Joab  takes  command  of  the  general 
of  Israd  and  the  standinK  army  (read,  "  the  host 
the  mighty  men  "  ;  probably  David's  600  were 
ccaitinned  as  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army).  Joab 
marched  to  the  gate,  ue.  of  Babbah,  the  capital  of 
Ammon ;  and  though  oanght  between  tbe  Ammonit«a 
ud  the  SyriHiB.  won  a  sLmal  victory. 
«.  Bath-nbob:  No.  132j*~-Maaebah:  Dt^  314.— 

T»:  Jg.  113*. 

15-19.  Further  victories  over  the  Syrians.  Appar 
TBDtly  a  variant  of  83-8,  whioh  see;  pofaaps  an 
editoiid  addition. 

Xi.  DnU,  Batb-sheba.  and  Uriah  (J). 

l-K,  In  ih»  siting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
suitable  for  military  operations,  Joab  and  t^e  army  set 
ont  to  besi^  Babbah  (Jer.  492*) ;  David  stayed  at 
homa.  He  committed  adultery  with  Bath-sheba,  the 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  who  was  in  the  field  with 
Juab.  Uriah  wouklbea^(li3*);  his  name, "  Yahweh 
ia  ligbt,"  shows  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh. 

6-18.  David  makes  an  nnsaooessful  attempt  to  ctm- 
ceal  the  facta.  Note  that  the  Ark  was  taken  into  the 
fieUaaatallmian(ii),asin  1  S.  43. 


14-^.  By  David's  instniotions.  Joab  anaogH  tiia* 

Uriah  is  slain  by  tbe  tatetaj,  Oa  hearing  the  news, 
David  marries  Bath-sheba^ 

21.  Cf.  Jg.  95oe-^enibb«sheth :  Jerubbaal  (cf.  I  S. 
1449*). — 22.  ASlw  this  verse,  LXX,  probably  giving  the 
oorreot  text,  adds  that  David  was  angry  and  addreased 
the  messenger  in  very  much  the  words  of  20L 

xn.  Daril't  RapaotaiMS.  Oaptare  ol  Rabbah  (JV~ 
The  section  o(momiinff  NaUian  (1-150)  is  sometimea 
regarded  aa  a  later  addition  by  some  one  who  waa 
anxious  to  point  ont  and  emphasize  the  moral ;  but 
this  view  is  not  generally  held.  Onl^  10-12  need  be 
regarded  as  editorial.  The  ohaptw  is  important  bo- 
cause  it  shows  that  the  primitive  ideaa  as  to  the  morality 
of  Yahweh  were  very  real,  tbouf^  th^  might  be  d»- 
feotiv©  in  some  direotions. 

1-14.  Nathan,  by  parable  and  admonition,  lyings 
David's  guilt  home  to  him ;  he  makes  penitent  ocn- 
feoion.  Yahweh  puts  away  his  sin,  which  is  thooj^t 
of  as  a  kind  of  disease,  whioh  would  of  itaeU  kill  the 
sinner,  if  it  were  not  taken  away. 

1&~26.  David's  child  by  BatJ>4heba  diea,  bat  anothflc 
BOD,  Solomon,  is  bom  to  them. 

26.  fw  the  Lord's  sake:  an  addition. 

2&-81.  Joab  having  made  sure  of  the  capture  of 
Babbah  b^  mftVing  himaelf  master  of  the  water  supply, 
(read,  "  city  of  watera  "  for  "  roval  city  "  in  26  as  m 
27),  David  takes  the  oonunand  wat  he  may  have  the 
formal  credit.  Amongst  other  spoil,  he  took  the  crown 
from  the  idol  of  Miloom,  the  god  of  Ammon ;  in  this 
crown  was  a  jewel  which  was  set  on  David's  head, 

Srobably  in  hia  crown  or  diadem ;  so  with  1  Ch.  SO2. 
[e  made  his  captives  industrial  slaves  (mg.),  C3l» 
however,  makes  him  oat  them  with  saws,  etc. 
Xm.  Amnoi,  Tamar,  and  Absaloin  (J). 
1-22.  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son,  forces  his  half- 
aiater,  Tamar,  Uie  fall  sister  of  Absalom.  He  might 
have  manied  her  (Ss*)  but  did  not  chooee  to  do  so. 
Sho  rent  her  tOTal  tunic,  probably  a  giuinent  reaching 
to  the  hands  and  feet  (i^.Oen.  373*);  Joseph's  "ooat  (tt 
many  ooloais  "  represmts  the  same  Heb.  word.  David 
was  angry,  bat  he  did  not  vex  him  by  punishing  him,  for 
he  lov^  him  because  he  waa  bis  first-bom  (so  LXX). 

28-^  Two  years  later,  Absalom  induced  Amnon  to 
be  bis  guest  at  the  sheepdwaring  (p.  101)  at  Baal- 
hazor.  near  Beth-el ;  the  other  khm  d:  David  wen  abo 
present  Absalom  made  than  a  royal  feast  (so  I*XX 
addition  at  the  end  <^  27).  Absakan  had  Amnon 
murdered  at  the  feast, 

80-39.  The  rumour  reached  the  court  that  all  the 
princes  were  slain,  but  Jonadab,  Amnon's  friend,  ro- 
aesarod  the  king  :  only  Amnon  waa  dead ;  fcff  Absaloni 
had  been  waiti^  for  an  opportunity  to  kill  him  ever 
since  the  outrage  upon  Tamar.  Meanwhile  the  watch- 
man,  on  some  neighbouring  tower,  lifted  up  his  e3res 
and  saw,  and  behold  much  people  were  oonung  on  the 
Beth-horon  road  (p.  31),  on  the  descent;  and  the 
watchman  came  and  told  the  king,  saying  :  I  see  men 
ooming  on  the  Beth-boron  road  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
(so  I(X^  with  LXX),  Soon  after,  ths  minoes  arrived. 
Absdom  fled  to  the  khig  of  Qesbur,  bis  grandfather 
(33),  and  remained  there  three  years,  and  all  the  time 
David  pined  for  bis  return. 
87-88.  The  text  ia  corrupt,  hot  the  seose  is  otearly 

XIV.  "fbe  Retain  of  Absalom  (J). 

1-8.  Joab  perceives  the  king's  longing  for  his  son 
(p.  67),  and  sends  to  him  a  woman  of  Tekoa  (p.  31), 
albont  6  miles  S.  of  Beth-lehem,  with  a  trumped-up 
tale  that  she  was  ia  danger  of  being  left  ohildlfles, 
becanae  one  of  her  two  aona  had  IdUed  bis  brother. 
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and  the  Uiutolk  wished  to  put  the  iurvivor  to  deatiu 
The  khispTomiaed  to  intervene. 

9-17.  xbe  woman  oontinaed  to  importane  him,  and 
at  last  she  seema  to  admit  that  her  stoiy  is  a  parable 
sod  to  apply  it  to  the  king.  14  is  diffioolt ;  tne  fint 
put,  no  dbubti  means,  "  Life  ia  nnoertain,  eitheor  the 
king  or  his  son  may  die  at  any  time ;  then  it  will  be 
too  late  for  tbem  to  be  lecxHioiwd,  or  for  Absalom  to  be 
reinstated."  In  the  latter  part,  the  text  is  probablv 
oorrnpt ;  the  fatToorito  restoratimi  is  :  "  And  God  wiU 
not  take  away  tiie  life  of  him  that  thinketh  thongbta 
in  order  not  to  banish  from  him(«.e.  keep  in  exile),  (»te 
that  is  banished,"  *.&  God  will  not  oondenui  David  for 
lenienoy  to  Alxalom  ((^.  Driver).  It  seems  a  roond- 
abont  way  of  pat^ig  tilings,  but  that  may  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  oooaaion  and  the  woman's  oharaoter. 

16-17.  These  Tsnm  may  have  stood  originallT  Bome- 
whne  helm  13*  in  irideh  tiie  woman  leveals  W  real 
purpose. 

18-24.  The  woman  admits  titat  she  has  been  sent 
by  Joab.  The  king  allows  Joab  to  fetoh  Absalom 
home,  but  will  not  allow  the  returned  exile  to  enter 
the  ro^l  presence. 

26-27.  Absalom's  beauty ;  his  family.  Probably  a 
later  addition. 

26.  two  hondrad  shekels,  after  the  king's  w^ht: 
Oent.B  estimates  the  weight  at  3f  lb.,  and,  with  ot£wa, 
regarda  this  phrase  as  modelled  on  legends  on  forei^ 
weights,  and  as  an  indication  of  poet-exilio  anthonfam' 
— 27.  In  I81S  Absalom  has  no  mma,  and  in  1  K.  IS2, 
we  read  of  Maaoah,  the  daughtw  of  Absalom. 

8^-88.  Joab  having  refused  to  visit  Absalom,  the 
prinoe  secures  his  attendance  a  mae,  and  induces 
Joab  to  complete  the  leomoiliation  between  fatiier 
and  son. 

80.  Perhaps  we  ahoold  add  at  the  end  of  this  verse, 
"  And  Joab%  sorvuitB  came  to  him  with  their  olothea 
rent  and  said  :  The  servants  of  Absalom  have  set  the 
field  on  firs." 

XV.  1~XTL  14w  Revolt  of  Abaalom.   FOgbt  of  David 

(J). 

1-6*  Absalom  makes  himself  popular  by  professing 
an  inteiesfc  hi  the  htigation  ot  the  peoplei 

T-IIL  Affen  f  oor  ^reoie  (so  read  vriih  Syr.  and  scnne 
texta  of  USX),  having  obtahwd  the  fcfaig\  penaisskm 
on  a  false  pretext,  Abaalom  goes  to  Hebioo  andorgaalaea 
revolt. 

12.  GUob:  Jos.  I651. 

18-2B.  17L  should  be  emended  on  the  basis  of  LXX 
(so  IMver  and  otheis),  giving;  tiw  following :  David 
leaves  Jerusftlem  with  his  ministers  and  officers,  *'  ser- 
vuits  "  ;  they  take  their  stand  by  the  last  house  E.  of 
the  dty,  that  the  rest  of  David's  partisans  may  pass 
before  them.  The  general  body  oome  first,  thm  the 
bodyguard  of  foreign  meroeoaiiee,  the  rear  of  the  latter 
being  brought  up  by  a  recent  reinfororanent  under 
Ittai  of  QsJUl  David  ofiers  Ittai  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  him ;  he  refuses.  The  fngitdves  pass  00 
aooidst  tiie  hunentation  of  the  people ;  David  stands 
by  the  brook  Eidron  and  watches  them  pass  on  toward 
the  olive-tree  in  the  wilderness ;  23  should  he  read 
thus,  with  SBOT,  etc.  34  must  be  emended  to  read, 
"  And  behold,  also  Zadok  and  Abiathar  cairying  the 
ark  of  God,  and  the^  set  down  the  ark  until  aU  the 
people  had  done  passing  out  of  the  city.*'  David  bids 
timn  ta^  the  Aik  ba&  to  the  dfy.  Yahw^  eonld 
give  him  victory  without  tins  talisman,  fust  as  well  tm 
with  it^  This  act  shows  that  David  had  teached  a 
more  sinritual  view  of  religion  than  that  which  had 
been  generally  held ;  his  example  would  tell  on  others. 
At  ai^  xato^  we  hear  noOing  moM  o£  tiie  Axk  being 


carried  to  war ;  little  importance  need  be  attaidied  to 
the  obscure  passage,  2  CL  353.  David  arranges  with 
tbejuiesta  for  their  two  eom  to  aot  as  spee. 

27.  Art  thou  not  a  seer:  read,  "  Behold  do  thou." 

80-87.  David  ananges  for  Hoshai  the  Aiohito  (Jos. 
I62S  ''Dnvid's  ftieod"  (so  LXX),  his  oonfidential 
adviser,  aa  official  title,  to  remain  in  Jenualem  as  Iub 
secret  agent  and  to  attaoh  himself  to  Absalom — ^become 
Absalom's  "  Fiiend." 

XVL  1-4,  Soon  after  passing  the  -summit  of  the 
Ht.  of  OUves  David  is  met  by  Ziba,  the  servant  of 
Ifeti-baal  (44),  with  a  present  m  two  asses  laden  witii 
provisitHiB.  ^faa,  lepreseatiiig  tiiat  Ueri-baal  haa 
tamed  tiaitOT,  obtains  *  grant  of  lus  property. 

6-14.  At  ^ihurim,  somewhere  on  the  way  to  the 
Jordan,  Shimei,  a  kinsman  of  Saul,  foUows  David, 
uttering  curses  and  throwing  stones.  David  refuses  to 
retaliate,  feeling  that  his  mmetiofp  may  move  Yahwrii 
to  pity  him. 

14.  It  is  ^bable  that  the  name  ftf  some  plaoe  has 
dropped  out  

3EVL  16-XVn.  14w  Absalom  domes  to  Jflratabm. 
Ahlthophel  and  Hoshai  (J). 

16-M.  Hushai  joins  Absalom.  On  the  advioe  of 
Ahithophelt  Absalom  tiJras  over  his  jhther's  harem 
(37*1. 

XVn.  1-14.  Ahitbophel  advises  the  inste^t  poismt 
and  capture  ol  David.  "  I,"  he  says,  "  will  bring  back 
all  the  people  unto  thee^  aa  a  bride  returns  to  her 
hnsbaoa ;  thou  seetest  ttie  Ufa  of  only  one  man,  these 
shall  be  peace  for  all  the  people "  ;  read  3  than  with 
T-'Jf'X'.  Hoshai  advised  dela^,  till  an  overwhelming 
foroe  could  be  gathered  which  would  overoome  any 
possible  resistanee.  Yahweh  makes  Absalom  ftdlow 
Hushai's  counsel,  to  his  own  ruin. 

Xm  lS-9.  DstU  Oonui  to  llahuatB  (J). 

16-2L  Ifoanwhile  David  was  in  oonstsat  ooromunioa- 
tion  with  his  agNits  in  Jerusalem  through  Jonathao 
and  Ahimaaz.  But  one  day,  apparently  when  the  news 
of  Ahithophel's  advioe  was  being  conveyed  to  David, 
^ey  were  sem  and  pursued,  but  eeoaped  bv  being 
hidden  in  a  w^  [ef.  Joe,  26),  and  got  away  and  oronght 
the  news  to  the  kuw. 

17.  At-ngel:  1  K.  l9*.--20.  brook:  michal,  a  word 
ci  unknown  meaning,  ocouning  only  hm. 

n-£a.  David  moves  to  Mahanaim,  and  Absalom 
pnisues  him  with  the  whole  levy  of  Israel  Ahitiiophd 
had  oommitted  snidde.  Absalom's  ■  oommandeT-ni- 
ohief  was  Amasa,  son  of  Jether  thb  Ishmaelito  (so  with 
1  Ch.  2i7),  and  of  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  Jeaee.  (So 
Klostermann  and  others,  with  LXX  sad  1  Ch.  217.) 
The  "  Nahash  "  of  the  ^b.  text  will  be  due  to  oon- 
fosion  with  Abigail,  wife  of  Nahash,  and  path»pB  abo 
to  the  preeenoe  of  the  name  in  zj.    {Cf.  aalS.  26&) 

27-28.  Thd  Sheikhs'  in  the  lands  EL  ol  the  Jordan 
eupidy  David  mmI  his  EoUowen  with  provisicMifl.  Shobi 
may  now  have  been  king  of  Ammon,  tributary  to 
David. 

27.  BOfelm:  not  idmtified.  — 28.  bote:  read 
*'  couches  and  ruge,"  with  Budde  and  others,  on  the 
besis  (rf  LXX.— parehed  pnbo:  omit  eheow:  ahpkotk 
only  oooors  here,  meaning  nnknown;  is  aa  likely  to  he 
cheese  as  anything  else, 

XVm.  I-XIX.  8.  DM  and  Doath  at  Abudnm. 
David's  Oilef  (J). 

1-S.  Absslom  s  fcdlowers  are  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  batUe-fieki, 
"  the  Forest  of  Ephraim,"  beyond  what  may  be 
gathered  from  this  stor;^.  Many  fu^tivee  lost  tlieir 
nveo  by  falling  headlraig  in  tko  broken,  rooky  ooimtry ; 
some  perhaps,  especially  the  wounded,  died  of  hunger 
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a&deriiMiition  m  tIiewaiIioi|^t*Uetnu9ta»  vithiriikh 
thor  mro  not  fluiulMir.  "  loiest "  hen^  m  (tftm  m 
ftiglBiid,  e,g.  Asltdoini  Foiegt,  denotM  Um  kind  of 
ooimtiy  desoribed  above^  and  not  «  oontunionH  mam 
of  trees  (cf.  Badde). 

^18.  Absalom,  fieeinff,  was  oaoght  by  his  head  in  an 
mk  and  left  harjsing  &sn,  while  his  mule  galloped 
any.  Nothing  is  said  about  his  hair,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  ^miliar  pictures,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he 
coald  be  caught  by  the  hair  so  that  be  oould  not 
extricate  himeeU  Buddo  snggesta  that,  riding  bead- 
long  on  uneven  ground,  he  was  carried  with  force  into 
an  oak,  that  hie  head  stuck  in  a  fork  between  two 
bnoobes,  and  he  perhaps  lost  oonsoioiunesB.  'ndinga 
of  hk  plight  being  brooxht  to  Joab,  he  and  his  attend- 
aots  slew  Absalom,  ana  boned  him  in  a  neighbotuiog 
pt  The  existing  test  semis  to  contrast  this  with  the 
amngsments  Absalom  himself  had  nude,  Butitisnot 
daarwhat  these  ware.  The  Hebw  as  it  stands  woold 
utonlly  mean  that  Absalom  took  ft  mS^^Jtd  (p.  98), 
or  aacied  {Hilar,  which  was  standing  m  tbe  King  S 
Dale,  and  removed  it  and  set  it  ap  somewhere  else  as 
s  memorial  to  himselt  In  view  <rf  tlie  sacred  ohaiaoter 
of  the  pillar,  Absalom  probably  foonded  a  sanotoary 
where  &mily  iites  for  toe  dead  would  be  oelebnted ; 
■omething  ronaUy  comsponding  to  ft  Romanist 
memoriaT ohatM  in  iriiioh  massSi  are  said  for  the  de- 
ptrted.  As,  however,  snob  rites  wove  performed 
sons  or  deeoendants,  it  is  curious  that  bis  action  is 
'  explained  by  the  bet  that  he  had  no  son.  Possibly 
the  more  enlightened  religion  of  later  times  objeoted 
'  to  both  Uie  sanotoazy  sad  the  ritual ;  and  the  narrative 
vas  modified  aootuoingly  in  order  to  ttaasfonn  the 
Mored  pillar  into  a  pore^  seonlsr  monoment  The 
!  litaal  may  possibly  tukve  been  originally  derived  from 
!  inoeBtor-woiBhip  (p.  83);  though  rebgioos  rites  in 
eoonezion  with  wo  dead  need  not  have  involved 
incestor^worship  in  ancient  Israel  any  more  than  in 
modem  Italy.  In  1427  Absalom  has  three  sons.  LXX 
difien  horn  'Beb.,  and  Klost^nnann  adduces  wasooi 
for  mipposing  that,  in  the  original.  David  eveoted  the 
{dlar  to  the  nkemoiy  of  Abedom. 

1&  the  king's  dab:  Gen.  lit?. 

1B-8B.  A^itiiM.*  and  the  Cushite  laoe  to  Mahanaim 
to  cany  the  news  of  the  victory. 

ai-Sfti  David,  sitting  between  the  inner  and  outer 
gktos  of  the  city  is  waiting  for  tidings,  Ahimaas 
urives  first  and  salutes  the  king  with  the  usual  greeting, 
"Shalom," " Peace *'(^^'* ■^li" ")i  heannoonoea 
the  victory  bat  evHes  the  king's  question  about 
I  Absalom.  But  tbk  is  aosvered  the  Oishite,  who 
eomes  np  soon  afterwards.  David,  ovenrhdmed  with 
grief,  secludee  hims^ 

XDL  1-^  Joftb  induoes  the  Ung  to  pneent  himself 
to  the  people. 

nx.  0-48.  The  Betom  of  DnM  (J). 

•-IS.  Tbe  two  pfttto  of  II  most  be  tnnsposed  with 
the  LXX,  giving  the  following  :  Absalom's  death  left 
Western  PUeotine  in  a  state  of  aoaroby  ;  the  obvious 
Rtnedy  was  the  restoration  of  David,  so  that  men  said, 
**  Why  speak  ye  not  a  word  of  bringing  tiie  king  back  I  " 
And  the  king  learned  what  was  being  said  throc^hoafe 
isnei  i  and  king  David  sent  to  Zedw  and  to  Ahiattiai 
tbe  i^este,  saytog.  Speak  unto  the  eldms  of  Jndah, 
flaying.  Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  ? 
They  were  to  promise  Amasa  that  he  ahoold  supjduit 
Joab  as  commander-in-chiet  The  men  of  Jndah  mvite 
the  kit^  to  retam,  and  oome  down  to  tbe  JordsD  to 
meet  him. 

16-2S.  Shimei  makes  his  peoee  with  David  (c/.  MsV 
M-89i  MefMieal  {U)  oomes  to  oIsm  himeK  of  ttie 


ohaiges  bronf^t  against  him  hy  Z£b$.  (I63).  Davkl 
despairs  of  arriving  at  the  tmth,  or  is  too  busy  to  give 
time  to  the  matter,  or  does  not  think  it  politic  to  ofrend 
either  party ;  so  he  divides  the  property  (97,  I64) 
between  them.  Meri-baal,  with  the  usual  exaggerated 
Eastern  courtesy,  raphes,  "  Let  him  take  the  whole, 
now  that  my  lora  tbe  king  is  safe  home  again  " — wcnxls 
which,  we  may  be  snre,  were  not  intended  to  be  itJaaa 
literally. 

Sl-80.  BandUai(1737)esoortsthekiiigtotheJordsn. 
It  is  geocval]^  '•^^  that  the  text  and  translafion 
must  be  emended  so  as  to  make  it  dear  that  Bardllai 
came  to  the  Jordan,  but  did  not  cross  the  river,  thtis : 
Barzillai  deolinea  an  invitation  to  acoompany  tiie  king 
to  court ;  he  will  only  (36)  oome  with  nim  as  far  as 
the  Jordan ;  he  oonuoeods  Chimham,  probab^  hie 
son,  to  the  royal  favour.  As  the  king  stood  (so  read 
fat  "  wsDt  over  "  in  39),  watchios  his  foUowers  oross 
the  river,  he  bade  farewell  to  BanSlai. 

40-48.  David  oroaBea  the  Jordsn,  esoorted  by  Jndah 
and  a  oontingent  from  Israel  The  two  parties  engage 
in  an  unseemly  wiuigle  as  to  their  relative  daima  on 
the  kiiu  and  nshts  in  bringing  him  baok.  The  epaode 
shows  how  litUB  Judah  was  even  yet  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  land.  In  43,  inrtead  oU  "  And  we 
have  also  more  right  in  Da'rid  than  you,*'  we  should 
read  with  LXX,  And  I  also  am  the  firstborn  rather 
than  thou  " ;  (.&  compared  to  Israel,  Jndah  is  ft  late 
and  inferior  addition  to  the  community. 

XX.  Ths  Revolt  of  Shsbft  (J). 

IL  The  result  of  this  alteroation  vas  a  fresh  re- 
bellion under  a  Benjamite,  Sheba  ben  Biohri. 

8.  The  members  of  the  king's  haiem  whom  he  hod 
left  in  JemsolNn  are  oondemned  to  pass  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  seclusion  (cf.  I621). 

4-18.  David  bode  his  new  oommander^iu-chie^ 
Amasa,  aasemble  the  general  levy  of  Jodab  by  a  given 
dsy ;  the  day  came,  but  Amasa  and  the  army  did  not 
appear.  A  iew  days  before  Amasa  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  SB  mmy  fi^itiiig  sgainst  Jodah.  and  the  men 
of  Jndah  might  oe  slow  to  trast  him.  Time  presssd ; 
David,  stall  unwilling  to  forgive  Joab,  placed  his 
brother,  Abishai,  in  command  of  the  bodygnard  and 
tbe  standing  army,  witb  Joab  aa  a  subordioateu  Read, 
in  7,  on  the  baaia  of  the  LXX,  "  And  there  went  oat 
after  Abiahai,  Joab  and  the  CWethites,  eta"  Ueaa- 
wfaile  Amasa  had  oulleoted  his  fnee  and  1^  started 
nwUiwarda  The  two  annles  met  near  GUbeon ;  Joab 
treacherouslv  murdered  Amasa  by  some  rose  whioh 
is  not  clearly  explained — tbe  latter  part  of  S  is  unln- 
tellkible.   Joab  then  assumed  the  comnuuid. 

l»-82.  Joab  led  tbe  united  force  in  porauit  of  Shebck, 
who  had  been  traveraing  the  country  trying  ungncoese 
folly  to  gather  adherents.  14  is  obeoure  and  the  text 
doobtfol ;  it  is  not  dear  how  it  should  be  restored. 
Some  find  in  it  a  statement  that  Sheba  vas  treated 
with  oontempt.  Farther,  we  shookl  probably  read  "  to 
Abel-beth-maacah,"  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine ; 
"  all  the  Biohritee,"  Sheba'a  kinsfolk.  Joab  shut  np 
the  rebels  In  Abel,  and  was  preparing  to  storm  the 
<H>y.  The  inhabitants  opened  negotiations  through  a 
"  Wise  Woman,"  piotwbly  someone  on  tlw  border  line 
betwesn  ft  wophc^sss  and  a  witoh,  two  daases  which 
were  not  always  oleariy  distingnished.  Bhe  appealed 
to  the  reputation  of  Abel  aa  a  stronghold  of  national 
tradition:  "  They  used  to  say  formeny  i  Lettiiemaak 
In  Abel  and  in  Dan  whether  what  the  faithful  in  Israd 
established  baa  oome  to  an  end  "  (so  ICO,  etc,  on  tbe 
basis  of  LXX).  Such  a  dty  Joab  was  proposing  to 
destsoy.  The  Mootiations  mded  in  the  people  of 
Abel  pnttiog  Shebft  to  dsftth ;  irtmnpon  Jofto  and 
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his  army  returned  to  Jenualein.  A|>parently  the  kui^ 
did  DOt  venture  to  dispute  Joab's  n^t  to  resume  iaa 
post  of  oomm&odei^ in-chief. 

28-26.  A  second  list  of  David's  offioera,  varying  some- 
what from  tiiat  in  8i6ff.,  which  see.  There  is  a  new 
offioe.  Master  of  the  Tribute,  or  rather  the  forced 
labour  {cf.  1  S.  8i6).  David's  sons  disappear  from  the 
list  of  prieeta,  but  Ira,  who  takes  their  place,  is  neither 
Levite  nor  Aaronite,  but  belongs  to  Jair,  a  dan  of  E. 
Manasseh.  The  diSerenoes  between  the  two  lists  may 
be  due  to  changes  in  the  course  of  the  reign  or  to 
Tariationa  in  the  traditions.  Probably  neither  list  is 
exhanstrve ;  no  doubt  there  were  other  offioere  and 
other  priests  who  might  have  been  mentioned.  The 
list  wtU  have  been  composed  by  an  editor  from  aooient 
material,  and  at  one  bme  was  the  conclusion  of  an 
edition  of  the  book  which  ended  at  this  point. 

X3b.-XXIV.  These  ohapters  form  an  appendix  of 
material  from  various  sources.  One  of  the  editors, 
pMhaps  the  one  to  whom  the  book  substantiallv  owes 
its  preamt  fonn»  seems  to  have  met  vith  difficulties  in 
an  attempted  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  material ; 
finding  no  other  convenient  place  for  2IJ-14,  24,  he 
added  them  at  the  end,  as  a  kind  of  appendix.  He  or 
someone  else  inserted  between  them  the  oatalogae  of 
heroes  (2113-22,  23S-39) ;  later  on  K»Deotw  iunrted 
22  and  238-39  in  ^  mMdle  of  the  oatalogn&  The 
reader  must  r^ember  that  anoimt  editors  and  scribes 
bad  no  assistance  from  divisions  of  ohapten  and  verses 
or  headings ;  and  that  only  the  oonsonante  were 
written,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  at  a  glance 
where  was  the  most  soitabte  plaoe  for  an  addition. 

The  proper  oontinnation  of  oh.  20  is  1  K.  1. 

XXL  1-14^  The  Story  ol  SSxpth  (J).  (Cf.  above.)— 
This  aeotion  and  ch.  24  are  probably  by  the  same  hand. 
They  are  do  doubt  ancient,  but  do  not  belong  to  tho 
same  sonroe  as  9-20.  We  have  here  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  primitive  theology  of  Israel :  misfortune, 
cy.  famine,  u  re^rded  as  necessarily  the  panisbment 
ot  sin.  When  misfortune  comes,  the  obvious  course 
is  to  inqoiie  what  sin  has  caoaed  it.  Owing  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  nation  and  the  funily,  ponishment 
of  sin  may  fall  on  the  fellow-countrymen  or  the  kinsfolk 
of  the  sinner.  Saul  treacherously  massaoies  the 
Oibeonites  ;  therefore  Israel  is  afflicted  with  a  famine 
till  the  Gibeonit«e  and  Yahweh  ore  appeased  by  the 
exeootion  of  seven  of  Saul's  sons  and  grandsoiu.  This 
evmt  raobably  happened  not  long  after  David  became 
king  of  all  IsisieL 

1-9^  To  Bsoertain  the  oaoae  of  a  prokn^^  famine^ 
David  seeks  the  f&oa  of  Yahwtrih,  *.&  inquires  of  an 
ontofe;  and  learns  that  it  is  doe  to  Saul  having 
massacred  the  Gibeonites  in  spite  of  their  covenant 
(Joa,  9),  with  Israel.  In  i  tead  with  LXX,  "  The  guilt 
of  blood  raeto  on  Saul  and  on  his  house."  The  Oibeon- 
ites decline  oompensatirai  in  money,  and  demand  seven 
desoendanta  of  Saul,  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  sanotaair 
at  Qibeon  aa  a  sacrifice  to  Yahweh.  (So  generally  100, 
on  the  iKisis  of  LXX.)  The  meaning  <rf  the  word,  RV 
"  bang,"  denoting  the  mode  of  execution,  is  unknown. 
Their  request  was  granted  and  the  famine  ceased. 
[J.  G.  F]4zer  thinks  that  the  "  execution  was  not  a 
mere  pmiishmeDt,  but  that  it  -pastoA  at  the  nature 
of  a  rain-ohorm,"  aoioe  magical  ceremonies  to  {soonre 
rain  are  often  performed  with  dead  men's  bones 
{Adonia  AUia  Onris,  L  22).  The  famine  was  no 
doubt  due  to  lack  of  rain, — A.  S.  P.]  In  8  read  Merab 
(1  S.  I819)  for  HiohaL 

10-14.  Bizpah,  the  mother  of  five  of  the  victims, 
vatohes  day  and  nisht  over  their  remains  till  David 
has  them  boried  with  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonatbaa. 


XXI.  15-22.  Dnfd'S  Bvnn  (first  section).  Cf.  above^ 
(J). — ^These  verses  are  probably  from  iha  same  sooroe 
as  236ff.,  and  the  sonroe  is  no  donbt  aDuient.  The 
ev€ntoin21i3ff.and288ff.  bekmg  to  varioas  peiiod>  in 
the  life  of  David. 

15-17.  AbUhal  ReseoM  David.— The  text  of  z6  is 
oormpt ;  the  general  sense  seems  to  have  be«i 

At  Gob,  some  plaoe  otherwise  unknown,  David  waa 
in  danger  from  a  giant  whose  name  has  been  lost 
through  oorruptioa  of  the  text. 

18-22.  David's  warriors  sUy  three  ^lilistine  giante  ; 
one  of  them  Goliath,  who  is  slain  hy  Elhanan  the  sera 
of  Jair  (BO  with  1  Ch.  30s).  Note  tha  varying  tradi- 
tdon  as  to  Goliath ;  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
exploit  of  an  obscure  individual  should  be  credited  to 
David  than  vice  versa.  Ch.  removes  the  disorepanCT 
1^  altering  Bethlehemite  into  "  Lahmi  the  brother  of 
(Golialfa),  and  AV  has  made  a  similar  alteratkn. 

3DQL  n.  18.^This  poem  is  dealt  with  in  the  00m- 
mentuy  on  the  Psalms  (^  367,  376L). 

XXm.  1-7.  The  Last  Wonb  ol  David  (e/.  above).— 
This  poem  is  generally  held  to  be  a  late  prodaotkm 
and  not  compwed  by  Itetvid.  "  Saith  "  (twice)  in  t, 
is  Uie  solemn  "  oracle  "  (No.  243).    Instead  of 

*'  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,"  render  "  him  whom  Israel 
detighte  to  praise  "  (e/.  BYm).   4  should  nm : 

He  shall  dawn  like  the  light  of  morning, 
like  the  sun  on  a  morning  without  douds. 

The  text  and  tiimalation  of  the  last  line,  and  of  5-7.  are 
nnoertain ;  Uiere  is  no  agreement  amongst  scholus 
aa  to  how  they  are  to  be  restored,  so  that  one  cannot 
offer  anything  whidi  ia  an  assured  tmiffovement  on 
RV,  except  at  one  or  two  points.  5  shoold  opm, 
"  Verily  mv  house  is  sure  with  God  "  ;  the  last  line  of 
the  verse  should  be  taken  with  what  fbllows. 

XXUl.  8-88.  DavU'sHer(MS(c<m/tnu«d).— The  Three 
and  the  Thirty  (J).    (Cf.  above.) 

8-12.  8  must  be  emended  to  read,  instead  of  Joebeb, 
etc.,  "  Ishbaal  the  Hachmonite,  chief  of  the  throfty  he 
lifted  np  his  spear  against  edght  hundred,  etc"  9 
dnndd  read  "  Eleazar  ben  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  one 
the  three  mii^ty  men,  was  with  David  at  Fas-dammim 
(1  8.  I7i),  when  the  Philistines  were  there  gaUierod 
together  to  battle,  and  the  men  of  Israel  retreated." 
Slummah's  exploit  was  when  the  Philistinee  were 
assembled  "  at  Lehi  "  (Jg.  169),  not  "  into  a  tioop." 

18-17.  Read  13:  And  three  of  the  thirty  went  down 
and  oame  to  the  rook  to  David  to  t^  hM  o<  Adolhm," 
8B0T. 

lS-28.  Read  18 :  "  And  Abishai  .  .  .  waa  obief  of 
theThirty  .  .  .  and  bad  a  name  among  the  Thirty  "ac 
**  like  tiiat  of  the  Three,"  In  20,  the  text  is  hopenssly 
oorrapt ;  but  apparmtly  Benaiah  slew  two  yoong  lions 
and  a  Uon. "  Ariel "  havmg  aiisen  throu^  the  mistaken 
oombination  of  'oth  "  litm  "  with  fatten  bda^ng  to 
another  wtnd.  22  sbonld  be  emended  at  t&e  end 
like  18. 

24-80.  Note  that  the  Three  are  men  of  whom  we 
learn  nothing  elsewhere,  apparently  remaiteble  for 
nothing  but  personal  strength  and  skill  in  hand-to~ 
hand  ngbting.  They  would  enjoy  public  importance 
and  popolari^  comparable  to  those  accorded  to  famous 
erioketas  and  footMJlen  nowadays  ;  the  Thirty  en- 
joyed the  same  distinction  in  a  lees  degree.  They 
indeed  include  men  of  note  in  other  ways :  Asahel  ben 
Zemioh ;  also  a  son  of  Ahithopbel,  and  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  besides  Abishai,  and  Benaiah,  the  Captain  of 
the  Bodyguard.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Thirty  are  otiier- 
wise  unknown.  Joab,  the  most  powerful  man  and 
the  finest  military  oommander  in  Isnel,  Davil  hiuMlf 
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not  ezoepted,  belongs  to  neither  bod^ ;  but  his  armoar- 
beftran  belong  to  tSe  llurtv ;  that  indioatee  the  value 
of  the  dtBtinotion.  Aooormng  to  39  the  Thiitr  nom- 
bered  thiity-Mnrm.  Possibly  the  original  numDer  ma 
not  adhered  to ;  or  ttie  Hat  may  inchuto  some  irho 
were  slain  like  Asahd  and  Uri^  together  with  those 
who  replaced  them. 

XXIV.  The  CeiHOS  (J).  (C/.  p.  292.)— This  event  abo 
may  belong  to  the  beginning  of  David'a  reign  over  all 
IstaeL 

Here  ia  another  illastration  of  the  im^ierfeot 
reo(^pitioD  of  the  moral  nature  of  Yah  web  m  the 
rainutive  doouments.  No  one  is  oonsoious  of  sin,  yet 
Yabweh,  for  some  inBomtable,  arbitrary  reason,  is 
angr^  with  His  people.  Accordingly,  He  induces 
David  to  commit  an  obvious  sin,  so  that  He  may  have 
a  justification  for  pnnishing  Israel  It  is  useless  to 
ask  why  a  oenaoa  was  sinful;  such  ideas  go  too  far  back 
f(K US  to  trace  their  origin  (Nu.  3I50*).  In  the  Pnestly 
CoAe  oensnses  are  taken  quite  happily.  The  subsequent 
advance  of  religious  thought  in  Israel  is  indicated  hy 
the  fact  that  in  1  Ch.  2li,  it  is  Satan  who  induces 
David  to  take  the  census.  Controlled  by  a  baneful 
inspiration,  David  is  incapable  of  listening  to  reason,  he 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  protests  of  Joab  and  his  officers, 
sod  the  census  ia  taken.  In  oonsideriag  the  tiieolof^ 
ol  tlus  chapter,  the  reader  will  appreciate  the  rebef 
which  we  obtain  when  we  realise  tnat  such  passages 
are  records,  preserved  by  the  Divine  Providence  lor 
OUT  inatruotion,  of  a  prunitive  and  imperfect  inter- 
pretation of  the  ways  ot  God.  The  enumerators  bsgan 
at  the  &      EL  PawstiDe ;  went  to  tlie  extreme  K. ; 


then  westward ;  then  they  traversed  W.  Palestine 
from  N.  to  S.  The  numbers  differ  in  Ch.  and  in  MS8 
of  LXX,  and  are  no  doubt  exaggerated. 

6.  Tahtlm-hodshl  .  .  .  Dao-Jaan:  ooErupt  lead- 
ingB ;  there  is  no  certain  restoration ;  but  it  is  dear 
that  the  enumerators  went  to  the  northern  Dsji,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  territory  of  Ismel  north- 
wards. 

10-17.  Yahweh  now  removes  the  misleading  influ- 
ence from  David,  so  that  he  comes  to  himself  and  is 
penitent.  Yahweh  ofiers  him  a  choice  of  three  puniah- 
mente ;  famine  for  three  (so  with  1  Ch.  ilta)  years  ; 
disastrous  war  for  three  months  ;  pestilence  for  three 
days.  In  15  most  scholars  follow  LXX  in  reading: 
"  So  David  chose  the  pestilence.  And  in  the  days  of 
tihe  wheat  harvest,  the  plague  began  among  the  people 
and  slew  of  the  people  seventy  thousand  men."  Then, 
when  the  ijlague  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  Jeru- 
salem, David  interceded  witii  Yahweh,  and  He  staved 
the  league,  apparently  heicnB  the  three  daye  itad 
elapsed. 

18-2S.  By  Oad'i  direoticMi  Bavid  builds  an  altar 
and  offers  saorifioee ;  the  plague  is  stayed.  If  i6l 
belongs  to  the  original  stor^,  Yahweh  was  not  placated 
by  the  sacrifices,  but  had  aueady  bidden  the  destroying 
angel  stay  his  hand.  David  bays  a  thieBhiiu  floor  and 
oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver — Araonah^  offur  ot 
them  as  a  sift  is  only  another  piece  of  Oriental  courtesy. 
The  site  of  this  altar  is  identified  with  that  of  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  in  Solomon's  Temple.  In  1  C3l  21 
David  buys  "  the  plaoe  "  for  six  hundred  diekels  of 
gcdd. 
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Thb  Books  of  Ein^  oiiginaUy  contained  in  a  Bingie 
book,  ooTOr  the  histoiy  of  Israel  from  the  death  of 
David  (c  1000  b.c.)  to  the  death  of  Jehoiaohin,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  treated  with  favoor  by  the  kinn 
of  Babylon  from  his  liberation  1^  Evil  Meroda«i 
(fi^  B.C.)  tiU  the  cod  of  his  life.  It  oannot  therefore 
be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  Balnionian  Oaptivity. 
Hie  difEerent  periods  are  not  treated  uniformly,  some 
being  dealt  with  in  detail,  whilst  others  are  hastily 

Eover.  The  divisions  of  the  books  are  roughly  : 
K.  t~ll.  The  death  of  David  and  reign  of 
jn,  a  considerable  portion  being  devoted  to  the 
boilding  and  dedication  of  the  Tem[Me.  (b)  1  E.  12- 
2  E.  17.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms,  ferael  and 
Judah,  eepeciaJ  ptominenoe  being  giv^  to  the  northern 
one-  The  tivee  of  the  northern  prophets  Bij^  aod 
EUsha  occapy  a  large  proportion  of  this  section.  From 
IK.  16  to  2  K.  8  the  chief  theme  is  Uieir  actions  and 
adventures,  whilst  9f.  relates  the  oonsammation  of  their 
work,  the  destruction  of  the  Baal  worship  in  IsraeL 
ie)  2  K.  18-26.  The  history  of  Judah  after  the  rain 
of  btael,  the  virtuous  reigns  <rf  Heceldah  (16-20),  and 
Jofliah  (22f.)  oocnpy  the  main  portion. 

The  g«ieral  object  is  to  traoe  the  fall  d  the  two 
kingdoms  to  their  refosaJ  to  maintain  the  worship  ol 
Yahwefa  in  its  purity.  The  standpoint  of  the  writer 
is  Deuteronomio,  i.e.  he  considers  that  sacrifice  should 
be  offered  to  Yahweh  at  a  single  national  Banotoary 
(mly,  and  that  the  ia0i  {dooea  to  irtuofa  tbe  lanelitca 
were  aocoBtomed  to  resort  were  homes  ol  a  otritoa 
little  better  than  that  of  false  gods.  Hence  tiie  sin 
of  Israel,  which  brought  both  nations  to  ruin,  was 
that  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  set  up  rival 
sanctuaries  to  Jerusalem,  and  employed  a  non-Levitical 
priesthood.  The  author  does  ample  justice,  however, 
to  the  great  work  of  ESijtth  and  Eiisha  in  striving 
against  the  Baal  worship,  although  neither  seems  to 
have  insisted  on  the  one  sanctuary. 

The  tone  as  well  as  structure  of  tiie  work  ia 
distinctly  Deuteronomio  tiironghout ;  but  anci«it 
sources  were  avowedly  consulted,  three  being  men- 
tioned, the  Acts  of  Solomon,  and  the  separate  Iwoks  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  In 
the  opwiing  chapters  the  author  continues  the  reign 
of  David,  which  was  not  brought  to  its  ooncluaion  m 
the  Books  of  Samuel ;  he  evidently  had  access  to  mack 
valuable  information  regarding  the  Temple,  and  ^ 
accounts  of  Hezekiah  and  of  the  last  days  of  Jerasalem 
find  parallels  in  the  books  of  Is.  and  Jer.  reepeo- 
tively. 

UUntan^—CommetUaries :  (a)  BawUnaon  (Sp.). 
Sktamer  (Oent.B),  Barnes  (CB),  Box;  (6)  BnniOT, 
Stade  and  SohwaUy  (SBOT  Heb.) ;  (c)  '  Keil.  Kittal 
(HK),  Bwiainger  (KHC) ;  (rf)  Earrar  (Ex.B).  Other 
Literaiure :  see  biblii^aphice  in  articles  on  "  llie 
History  ot  Ista^"  "  The  Hi^y  I«nd,"  articles  on 
"  Klngi^*'  "  Inad,"  "  Ttanpk^"  et&  in  HDB,  EBi, 


Tohme  may  be  oonsiilted  thtoughout. 

THK  IIBST  BOOK  OF  KDIOS 

L  l-fiS.  LHt  Dvs  Of  DftvU  ai^  AeMSSlin  ol 
Solomoo. — This  chapter  with  t^e  following  has  aaoj 
analogies  with  the  court  history  of  David  (2  S.  11-20). 
The  narrative  beaiB  evei^  sign  of  an  authentic  aooount 
of  aotoal  events,  told  with  complete  impartiality,  uid 
withoat  any  attempt  to  comment  favourably  or  other, 
wise  on  the  events  related.  David  is  represented  as  a 
very  aged  man  nnised  by  his  youngest  wife.  Abisbsg 
the  Shunammite  {3).  Her  beauty  is  especially  notioed 
as  it  may  have  oaosed  Ute  death  of  David's  schi, 
Adooijah.  Shonem,  her  native  place,  was  a  slope 
oveiiooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  near  Jesreel,  and 
she  is  the  Shulammite  in  the  Song  of  Songs  (Ca.  613). 
The  pivot  around  which  all  revolves  is  the  BaoceesioD. 
The  chief  claimant  was  Adonijah  the  son  of  Haggitti 
(9),  whose  oondaot  as  well  as  hb  appeannce  (6)  reo&Us 
AfaaaloBL  Adonijah  evidently  ooondered  himself  ths 
legitimate  hw,  mk)  oasomed  a  Mmi-toyal  state  with* 
oat  relMike  fr(»n  David.  like  Absalom  he  made  a» 
of  chariots,  which  are  first  mentioned  as  employed 
by  the  Hebrews  in  connexion  with  these  two  princes 
(5,  2  S.  I61,  but  see  1  8.  15i3  hXX).  Adoai}ah 
was  aupported  by  David's  older  oounseliots,  Joab  the 
■on  of  Zenuah,  Davtd's  m^ter,  and  AUathar,  the  sole 
representative  (rf  the  house  tk  "EH,  who  had  escaped 
the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  (1  S.  222off). 
Adonij^  and  his  snpporteis  evidently  intended  b) 
foroe  the  aged  David  to  acknowledge  his  claim.  A 
tn«at  feast  was  held  outside  Jenualem  by  the  stone 
Zoheleth  which  is  beside  En-rogel  (the  fuller's  well), 
probably  near  the  village  of  Siloam  (9),  to  whion 
Adonijah  invited  all  ihe  great  men  <»  jadah,  but 
porposely  excluded  his  brother  S(rfomaii,  son  ol 
David's  fovourite  wife  Bathsheba,  tc^ether  with 
supporters,  Zadok,  Nadian  and  Benaiah,  tho  captain 
of  David's  bodyguard  of  O^ibonm  (2  S.  238ff.).  The 
[dot  was  defeated  by  the  machinations  of  Nathan, 
the  prophet,  who  had  so  fearlessly  rebuked  David 
(2  S.  12i),  and  Bathsheba.  Nathan  persuades  the 
queen  to  go  to  tlie  king  and  ask  irtiethw  it  was  not 
his  intennkm  titat  Solranoa  riionld  be  his  saocessw. 
He  promised  to  come  in  afterwards  to  "  oonfirm  her 
words."  Observe  the  art  with  which  the  historian 
makes  Bathsheba  expand  the  instruotions  given  her 
by  Nathan  (i 7-3i),  and  the  prophet's  diplomatio 
qaesti<m  as  to  whether  the  king  nad  really  appointed 
Adfmijah  { 34-27).  The  old  king  is  aroused  to  vworeos 
action.  Eh  orders  Zadok,  Nathan  and  BcDSiah  to 
take  Solomon  at  once,  and  make  him  ride  on  the 
royiUmale(33)toGihon  (p.  31),Nobably,  like  thestone 
Zoheleth.  outside  Jemsakm  (2  Ch.  ^30,  SSiA  and  in 
the  T«Uey  of  the  Kidnm.   Then  ^kdok  l£e  priest 
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took  tbe  col  from  the  Teofc  Suwtnin  In  JmMlem 

(2  8.  6i7,  73,  1  K.  2281  and  anointod  Stdomon,  yto- 
^  ^  somid  of  the  tnunpet  that  he  vas  King 
(39).  'Hus  is  the  otily  example  in  Israel  of  a  son  beong 
anointed  king  in  liis  fathers  lifetime.  The  KV  has 
Tent  and  not  Tabemaole  here  fas  in  Ex.  33i  t,  beoaose 
this  sanctoanr  oould  not  have  oeen  the  "  Tabemaole  " 
of  the  PriesUy  Code,  iriiioh,  hoirever,  jHwervee  the 
badition  that  the  anointing  cdl  was  kept  in  the  saootn- 
«7  (Ex.  31iz»  3938).  Thou^  aoooiding  to  2  CSu  I3, 
fte  Ibbenkaole  at  this  time  was  at  Oibeon,  the  Tent  in 
iHiieh  Hat  oQ  was  kept  together  with  the  Ark  (2  8. 73) 
must  have  been  in  Jemsalem.  The  only  kings  after 
Solomon  who  are  said  to  have  been  anointed  in  Jodah 
ue  Joash  (2  K.  Ilia),  and  Jehoahas,  the  son  of  Josiah 
(3  K.  2330).  An  anointed  king  was  oonaideTed  a 
■MToaanot  penon,  the  Mesrish  of  xi^weh. 

The  aoene  now  shifts  to  the  banquet  of  Adonijah, 
^lich,  sinoe  the  revelleis  heard  the  trumpets,  must 
have  beeo  near  the  irfaoe  where  Solomon  was  pro- 
claimed. Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar  (2  S.  I536, 
177)  annoDDoes  the  news  (4}-49)>  Thereapdn 
Adonijah's  gaests  disperse  in  terror,  and  the  pretender 
cUmB  tiie  proteotion  of  the  altar  {Nu.  36*.  Dt. 
191-13*).  Bolomon.  with  a  magnanimity  rare  in 
Eastern  stoiy,  promises  to  spare  his  brother's  life  if 
be  will  prove  himself  a  "  worthy  man."  Adonijah  does 
homage  to  the  new  king,  and  is  allowed  to  retire  to 
his  hooae  (50-53)- 

n.  l-M.  Death  of  David;  SdomoQ  BttabtUhed 
to  Us  nmme. — The  main  Bonroe  of  this  chapter  is 
the  same  as  that  of  1,  iHit  interspersed  are  Deutero- 
aomio  additioDB  (jf.,  lo-is.  ay).  The  aathentid^  of 
David's  advioe  to  Sc4omon  has  men  disputed.  cqteotaUy 
the  reasons  given  for  prooming  Joab's  exeootioa. 
Jndged  by  any  standard  it  plaoee  bis  character  in 
ta  anamisble  light.  Solomon  was  advised  to  find  a 
pretext  for  pnttrng  Joab  and  Shimei  to  death,  and 
perfidy  ia  inooloated  as  wisdom  (6  and  9).  Wthoui 
attempting  to  jostify  Hs  morality,  two  xeasons  for 
it  may  be  suggested.  The  king  may  have  fdt  that 
his  SOD  oonld  never  have  been  seonre  on  his  thnMie 
■0  long  as  Joab  was  alive. 
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to  David  was  as  uodoabted  as  bis 
lemoving  all  who,  like  Abner  (2  S.  332-^7),  or  Amasa 
(2  B.  aOaff.).  stood  brtwesQ  hun  and  the  Ung.  The 
riaying  <rf  Absalom  wmtrary  to  David's  nqmss  oom- 
maod  (2  S.  I814),  and  the  suppression  of  Sheba's 
TBVolt  (2  S.  20),  prove  that  be  was  more  slive  to  his 
master's  interests  than  the  tring  himself ;  and  his 
tnacheroue  oharaeter  vas  notonoos  in  Iraael  (2  S. 
I811-13).  If  he  were  allowed  by  Solomon  to  intii^e 
with  impunity  for  AdonHah  the  yoong  king's  reign 
mold  have  been  brief.  But  there  may  have  been  a 
deeper  reason,  that  urged  by  David  (5),  which  we  may 
accept.  Joab,  in  slaying  Abner  and  Amasa,  had 
btODght  blood-guiltiness  upon  the  houae  of  David. 
In  t£is  case  I&vid  would  be  swayed  l^  the  same 
motive  as  prompted  the  slayin^^  of  Saul's  seven  sons 
to  relieve  his  land  from  blood-smltineBS  (2  8.  21). 

ITie  sons  of  Bancillai  (7J  were  oommended  to 
Solomon's  oare(2  8.  lliftt.,  193  iff.).  Another  enemy 
to  be  destroyed  was  Shim^  (2  8.  16$.  19i8ff.).  Hem 
sgftin  was  David's  advice  prompted  by  policy  or 
sapenrtition  Y  8himei  belonged  to  Saul's  famih',  and 
may  well  have  had  influence  to  exert  against  David's 
nooeseoT.  But  David  may  also  have  dreaded  the 
efEeot  <rf  the  cuise  Shimei  had  pfonooBoed  on  his  family 
(Me44l). 

In  omer  to  miderstand  the  request  of  Adonijah  and 


tbe  ooodoot  of  SolnnoD  H  musb  be  borne  in  mind  that 
.  the  wives  of  ttw  deceased  king  passed  to  his  buooobbot. 
When,  therefore,  Abner  had  relations  with  Bimah, 
Saul's  ooncubine,  Ishbosheth  instantly  sospeoted  mm 
of  treason  (2  S.  37*)>  In.  the  same  way  Abithtmhel 
advised  Absalom  to  take  David's  oonouhinee  pnbudy 
in  Older  to  oonvinoe  the  people  that  he  laid  daim  to 
his  father's  throne  (2  S.  1621).  Adonijah  asks  Bath- 
sheba  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  Abishag.  and  appeals 
to  her  pity  and  good  nature.  As  the  eldest  son  be 
had  a  nj^t  to  tbo  thronet  bat  he  has  lost  that.  Vty 
not  he  have  the  beauUful  Abishag  ?  As  queen-mother 
Bathsheba  uijoys  a  &t  more  honourable  position  than 
as  wife  of  the  king  (c/.  19  with  list).  Solomoa  le- 
oognised  behind  her  request  the  existeooe  of  a  wido- 
nmad  eoo^noy.  Benaiah  was  at  onoe  cwdered  to 
Ad<mtiah  (24).  Abiathar  the  priest,  as  the  oom< 
panion  of  David,  was  treated  witik  oomparatiTe  lenienoy, 
Solomon  allowed  lum  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  AnaUuith 
^.81),  a  village  two  and  ahalf  miles  NE.  of  Jemsalem. 
u  was  a  priestly  town  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
li,  327:  see  also  Joe.  21i8,  1  Ch.  660).  Why  Zad<^ 
was  associated  with  AUatJiar  in  the  priesthood  does 
not  transntie.  Hie  writer^  objeot  is  to  show  bow  the 
IwiesthooajttBMd  out  of  the  line  of  EU  (37 ;  see  1  8. 3 
37-36)-  The  view  that  Abiathar  and  the  boose  (rf 
Bi  were  represuitativee  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  eoa 
<A  Aaron,  while  Zadok  was  desocsided  from  £leazar, 
cannot  be  substantiated  (1  Ch.  633).  Zadok  is  said  to 
have  bem  made  priest  (35)  in  the  room  of  Abiathai; 
as  if  the  latter,  thoush  it  is  otherwise  implied  else- 
where {2  S.  817.  2O34X  ''^^  superior  (35}.  Joab 
evidently  was  conscious  of  guilt,  aoid  esoutBa  to  the 
Tent  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  (l33*)-  The  altar  of 
Yahweh  with  the  Hebrews,  as  with  other  nations,  was 
a  j^soe  of  refuge  (for  "  horns  '*  see  Ex.  273). 

Solomon  had  respected  it  in  the  case  of  Adonijah 
(150)  t  but  Joab.  having  been  guilty  fA  wilful  murder 
m  the  oases  of  Abner  and  Amasi^  was  actually  shun 
at  the  i^tar  itseU,  and  not  taken  from  it  to  his  death 
(Ex.  2I14).  In  33  8d<»non  aooqitfl  the  vlewsuggested 
m  5  that  the  death  of  Joab  was  necessary  to  remove 
from  David's  house  any  trace  ot  guilt  in  respect  to  the 
death  of  Aimer  and  Amasa.  The  fate  of  Shimei  is  next 
related  (36-46).  He  was  warned  that  if  he  passed 
the  Kiditm  be  would  dia  Strangely,  he  did  not 
Tiohrte  the  letter  of  tbe  oommand  in  going  to  Oath. 
Neverthelev  he  was  riain.  and  with  his  death  liw 
kingdom  was  said  to  have  been  "  estaUished  in  the 
hand  €i  SfAomoa." 

UL  1-IT.  84.  Early  Days,  Reign,  and  WMrai  of 
SokmoD. — ^The  sources  of  Uus  section  are  various,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  narrative  in  the  LXX  should 
be  noticed.  There  are  (a)  a  statistioal  account  of 
SoIomon'B  reign,  referred  to,  apparently  in  II41,  as 
"  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  ;  (ft)  a  nombu  of 
narratives  about  tldB  reign ;  (e)  sevnij  Dentemnomio 
additions — e.g.  36,i4>  etc. :  and  (d)  some  v^  late 
passages,  possibly  originally  explanatorynotes.  lliehis- 
toty  of  Solomon  s  reign  really  extends  from  3i  to  1X43, 
and  the  sources  throughout  are  practically  the  same^ 
with  a  special  one  on  the  Temple.  Tbe  LXX  has 
a  different  anangement  and  some  Iwg  additions, 
whicb,  however,  are  as  a  nile  only  repetitlcms  from 
o^er  parts  of  the  section  belonging  to  Solomtm. 
Two  of^the  longest  are  found  after  233  and  246.  The 
chapters  also  are  somewhat  differently  arranged,  aiul 
especially  4  and  5. 

uL  1.  Hie  veise  describing  Sc^omm'e  allianoe  with 
Fhanoh**  dan^ter  is  miB^aoed.   la  the  LXX  it  is 
combined  with  9x6,  the  taJdng  oLQezer  Ihmdb, 
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and  placed  at  the  end  of  4.  Aoooiding  to  the  Tdl  el- 
Amama  tablets  (p.  66)  an  Egyptian  princeBB  mi^t  not 
many  a  forei^er.  It  is  Uierefore  supposed  that  Solo- 
mon's fatlier-in-law  vas  a  king,  not  otEgyft  (Migraim), 
but  (rf  Musri,  in  N.  Arabia.  But  tiie  taUets  are  at 
kast  fooT  centuries  eailier  tiian  Solomon. 

The  hi^'i^aco  worBhip  alluded  to  in  3  ia  aoknow- 
ledged  and  deplored  tiun>nghout  the  book,  and  it  is 
confessed  that  it  existed  evec  under  virtuous  monarchB. 
The  high  places  wore  tiie  Tegular  sanotnaries,  and  no 
attempt  vaa  made  to  aboluh  them  till  tfte  time  of 
Hesekiah  (2  K.  1^4,23),  or  poseiUy  as  late  as  Josiah 
(2  K.  23).  The  verse  appears  to  be  an  explanatory 
gloss,  for  we  find  it  repeated  (1  K  L614.  2  K.  I23,  etc.). 
It  IB  obviouBly  not  a  contemporary  judgmait  erf  Solo- 
mon's age.  The  high  place  used  by  Solomon  was 
CKbeon.  A  tradition  preserred  in  2  Ca.  I3  0aoed  the 
Mosaic  Tabernacle  there.  But  titis  is  not  borne  out 
1^  what  we  read  in  the  OT.  Oibeon  was  a  Hivite 
oity  (Jos  93fi)  which  had  made  a  treaty  with  Israel. 
Jose^uB  {Ant.  viiL  2)  reads  Hebron,  wit^  some 
plansibili^,  because  Hebron  was  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Davidio  monarchy  {2  S.  2i~3),  and  was  the  early 
sanctuary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (2  S.  I67)r  He  also 
tells  us  that  Solomon  was  fourteen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  accession.  Solomon  made  a  great  saoriSoe 
i4  a  ttoosand  burnt  offerings  (4)  at  Gibeon  ;  when  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem  he  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  offerings  before  the  Ark  (15).  Some  commen- 
tatora  see  in  15  an  addition  made  to  correct  Uie  im- 
preeeion  that  Solomon  neslected  the  lawful  altar. 
But  the  two  sacrifices  are  oiffeNDt.  At  Oibeon  tiie 
Tiotims  WNO  irtiolfy  ocmsomed ;  at  Jerusalon  imly  » 
tow  "  bomt  ofEsrin^  "  were  made^  and  tiie  peace 
offerings  formed  a  great  sacrificial  m«d. 

It  is  remarkable  that  God  speaks  to  Solom<m  not 
by  prophets,  but  in  dreams  (ef.  9if.).  Solomon  chose 
wtsdom,  and  was  promised  riches  and  honour  in 
addition,  and  x6-3ft  is  given  as  an  example  of  his 
"  wisdom."  To  the  Helnevs  "  wisdom  "  did  not  mean 
I^OBOphy  so  mndi  as  shrewdness).  The  young  king's 
astuteness  In  tiie  case  of  the  two  women  would  be 
paiticulariy  admired,  esimoially  as  the  duty  of  a  king 
was  to  be  accessible  as  a  judge  {cf.  the  widow  of  Tekoa 
and  her  alleged  case  submitted  to  David,  2  S.  144ff.). 
The  simple  device  by  which  the  youthful  Daniel  j»t>> 
cured  the  acquittal  of  Susanna  is  similar  to  the  BC017 
of  the  judgment  of  Solomon  (Sua.  44-62). 

IV.  The  list  of  SoIcMUon's  officers  begins  witii 
Azuiah  the  son  of  Zadoh.  whereas  in  4  we  read 
"  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  prieetA."  This  shows  that 
the  work  oi  compilation  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired, and  the  duplicate  list  in  the  LXX  (246)  is  rather 
different.  In  the  case  of  Saul  (1  S.  145o)  only  the 
captain  of  the  host  is  mentioned  with  Saul's  bther 
and  unde.  David  (2  8.  8i5ff>)  baa  a  captain  of  tho 
boet,  a  recorder,  two  priests,  a  scribe,  and  a  00m- 
numder  of  the  Cberethitee  and  Felethites ;  in  2  8. 
2O34  Adoram  is  said  to  have  been  "  over  the  tribute." 
In  Solomon's  court  (z)  the  priests  stand  first ;  next, 
two  scribes,  a  recorder,  a  commander  of  the  hosts, 
a  chief  of  the  govemors,  a  superintendent  of  the 
honsshold,  a  "  Einc's  MboA,"  and  a  ruler  of  the 
**  tribute  *'  or  foroed  labour.  Li  tilie  LXX  list  {246f.) 
a  son  of  Joab  is  said  to  be  commander  of  the  host. 
The  names  of  many  of  David's  offioeia  occur  in  Solo- 
mon's list.  Botii  here  and  in  2  S.  818,  2O26  the  name 
"  priest  "  (Heb.  cohen)  is  applied  to  officers  and  princes 
(e^.  David's  sons,  wao  apparently  did  not  exercise 
the  priestly  offioe^  or  at  any  rate  could  not  have  bem 
Levites).   The  "  tribute  "  (6)  over  whiclt  Adoram 


presided — ^whether  the  same  person  or  not  is  queo- 
ti(Hiable — under  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam,  was 
the  forced  labour  or  levy  (1 K.  9is*  12x8),  so  unpopular 
among  the  Israolites. 

In  dividing  his  kingdom  Solomon  seems  to  have 
ignored  or  been  ignorant  of  the  tribal  divisions  men- 
tioned in  Joshua.  Only  four  tribe  names — Naphtali, 
Asher,  Issachar,  and  Benjamin — ooour  in  8-19.  Many 
of  the  place  names  are  entirely  unknown,  but  the 
distrkts  oan  generally  be  conjectured.  They  are 
twelve  in  nnmbw-:  (a)MountEphraim(p.30.  Jos.  17x5, 
etc ;  Jg.  2g).  (6)  The  name  Beth-shemesh  in  9  shows 
that  the  ancient  territory  of  Dan  luid  the  Kdlistine 
border  is  intended  fjosh.  I610,  1  S.  67-20).  (c)  The 
third  district,  Aru  booth,  is  unknown ;  there  are  two 
Socohs,  one  on  the  Philistine  border  (1  6. 17i},  and  the 
other  south  ot  Hebron  (for  Hepher  see  Jos.  12i7). 
The  countiy  here  is  proMbly  that  around  the  8.  <h 
Hebron,  (d)  Dor  is  S.  of  cWmeL  {e)  coiuisted  of 
towns  in  the  ^ain  of  Esdraelon  (p.  29).  (f)  and  {g)  were 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  (h),  (t)  Kaphtali  and  Asher.  Qi) 
IsBachar.  {k)  Benjamin,  (t)  Guead.  Of  the  names 
of  the  rulers  five  are  patronjinics,  and  in  all  oaeee  the 
father's  name  is  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  of  the  ruler  of  Benjamin  is  ShimeL 

In  31  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  all  the 
petty  princes  from  the  Euphrates  (for  this  is  always 
called  "  the  Birer  "  in  the  Bible)  to  the  border  of 
Egypt.  IMs  was  the  ideal  territory  of  Israel  (Dt. 
II24),  but  probably  Solomon's  dommionB  were  not 
so  extensive,  the  verse  being  a  comparatively  late 
addition.  The  words  translated  "  on  this  side  the 
Biver  "  really  mean  "  beyuid  the  Biver  **  fmg.),  and 
are  used  in  this  sense  by  dwellers  to  the  E.  of  the 
Euphrates.  In  Persian,  and  pethaps  in  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  d»8,  the  western  provinces  were  calWl 
"  b^nd  the  River  "  (JBzr.  63,  6bl.  If  this  verso  is 
poet-exilic,  it  would  be  the  natural  way  tit  deaiaibiiig 
Solomon's  empire. 

In  26  we  nave  an  allusion  to  Solomon's  horses; 
*'  forty  thousand  "  should  probably  be  {cf.  tng.)  "  four 
thousand."  The  horse  was  not  used  in  eany  Israel, 
and  the  employment  of  chariots  made  the  plains  of 
Palestine  very  difficult  to  conquer  from  the  inhabi- 
tants (Joe.  I7i8.  Jg.  I19).  The  Philistines  used 
chariots  (2  8.  Ifi).  Even  David  destroyed  most  of 
the  horses  he  captured  from  the  Syrians  (2  8.  S4), 
thou^  he  reserved  a  few  for  his  chariots.  Afl^ 
Solomon,  the  king^  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  habitually 
used  horses  in  war.  In  the  AV  (28)  the  word 
"  dromedaries  "  ooours  ;  the  RV  renders  it  "  swift 
steeds."  It  is  used  in  Est.  810,  and  Ml  1x3.  The 
dromedary  mast  be  dropped  from  the  list  Bible 
aninuds.  The  unsdom  of  Solomon  (29-34)  ia  described 
as  consisting  in  "  largeness  of  heart  "  and  saperior  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Eut,  oi  EEEypt,  and  of  four  famous 
■ages.  Wb  pecans  were  twofokl— (piomic,  composed 
of  proverbs  or  similitudes  ;  and  lyric,  t.e.  songs.  The 
subjects  were  taken  from  the  v^table  and  ^ittml 
kingdoms.  In  later  days  it  was  assumed  that  Solo- 
mon was  possessed  of  magical  powers  and  could  control 
sprite,  and  that  he  understood  the  language  of  all 
mrds  ukl  animab.  His  sopeihuman  wisdom  is  oom- 
memorated  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mofaammedaoa, 
and  the  l^ends  concerning  it  are  inexhaustiblew 

V.  1-18.  Solomon's  AlUanee  with  Hiram.  Pn^arm- 
tion  Ita  the  Temple. — This  chapter  has  a  few  Deutevo- 
nomic  additions  (3-5  and  12).  In  4  there  is  a  tmly 
Deuteronomic  touch :  the  tme  Banotnaiy  oould  not 
come  into  existence  till  God  had  givoi  the  people  rest 
(2S.  7ii;  Dt.  129, 25i9).       ^  . 
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The  alliaiUM  ma  of  matnal  importMioe  to  the 
Imelites  and  the  Tynans.    The  oom-gTX)wina  dis- 

tricts  oS  N.  Palestine  were  the  granary  of  the^uB- 
nidana  in  the  time  oi  Solomon  (9),  as  in  the  days  of 
of  the  Herods  (Ac.  Uxo).  David  had  made  a  l^eaty 
with  Tyre  (2  8.  5ii).  Zidon  was  probably  the  older 
city,  and  Hiiam'a  peofde  are  oalled,  in  6,  Zidoniaos. 
Tm  ^^3nian  tnde  was  vexy  ezteniiTe,  and  had  readied 
to  tiw  Ailantio,  and  even  to  car  own  ialandB,  in  aeondi 
of  the  tin  minee.  Hiram  helped  Solomon  in  his  trade 
with  the  East  (see  below|.  Owing  to  the  reading  of 
the  LXX.  "  And  Hiram  kmg  of  Tyie  sent  his  serrants 
to  anoint  8<domon."  it  has  bem  supposed  that  Israel 


Creation  {Ant.  viiL  3i).  The  number  480  can  be  bert 
exphUned  1^  the  Hebrew  reckoning  oi  a  gemniaaa 
to  be  40  years.  By  this  reokoning,  approximate  at 
beet,  a  similar  period  mi^t  be  said  to  mtervene  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  Captivity  (430  years  to  the 
time  of  the  last  king,  Zedekiah,  and  60  yean  for  the 
Captivity,  the  70  being  reckoned  from  the  fall  of 
Je&Haohin). 

The  Temjie  was  sixty  onbita  long  and  twenty  broad. 

It  was  approached  a  porch,  and  around  it  were 
rooms  or  side  chambers  in  three  stories.  The  dimm- 
sions  are  twice  those  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  267-13). 
Small  as  they  were  even  then,  it  must  be  borne  in 


was  a  Bubjeot  nation.  There  is,  however,  no  hint  of  j^nund  that  an  ancient  temple  was  intended  not  as  a 
this  dsewhere  in  the  BiUe.  Tne  is  thiB  sabjeot  of  ^  plaoe  in  iriiioh  a  oongrQgabm  mJ^t  assamUe^  hat  as 
two  great  profdieciee  (Is.  23  and  Ez^  27).   &i  EB^iely<iia  shrine     abode  of  the  Deity.   Tha  Greeks  drew  a 

of  the  trade  and  pros-  ^*  distinction  between  the  whole  building  and  grounds 


these  is  a  striking  description 

perity  of  tiie  great  city.  From  the  jHt>phets  we  see 
titat  Israel  looked  on  Tyre  as  the  home  of  a  civilisation 
greatly  superior  to  their  own.  The  skill  of  the  Fhce- 
nidan  workmen  (6)  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  <tf 
H(sner,  Herodotus,  and  Strabo.  Hiram  was  ap- 
parently overiord  of  the  ^cenioian  coast  and  Zidon. 

Hiram's  name  is  variously  spelt  as  Hiram,  Hirom, 
•ad  Haram  •  Josephus  calls  him  Eiromoa.  The  name 
is  Fhoenician,  and  was  probably  Ahi-ram,  "  brother  of 
the  exalted  one  "  (Stenning  in  HDB).  Josephus  de- 
clares (AnU  viii.)  that  copies  of  the  letters  between 
Hinm  and  Solomon  were  preserved  in  the  Tjaian 
aniiives.  He  also  {Ajiion,  t  17i8)  qnotes  the  his- 
tniaiiB  Dim  askd  HraAuder  of  Efdiestis,  irtio  say  that 
Hinm  was  eon  of  king  Abibalos  (Abi-baal)  and 
therefore  plainly  an  historical  personage.  Hinun  pro- 
vided timber  for  Solomon,  which  was  hroof  ht  on  rafts 
to  Joppa  (2  Ch.  2x6),  and  in  return  ScAomon  snppUed 
him  with  wheat  uia  heateo  oE — M.  oil  (rf  the  flneat 
kiDd(ii> 

13-18  relatea  to  Bcdomm's  "  levy  "  <^  forced  service 
mtder  Adonlxam  (ot  Adoram ;  see  ^  The  great 
stones  were  hewed  by  tiie  servimta  of  Hiram  and  the 
Gebalites.  The  LXX  (B)  omits  the  verse,  and  reads 
for  Gehalites  Biliioi  (Ezek.  279) ;  the  AV  has  "  stone- 
aquarers.**  Oebal  is  a  city  on  Uie  sea  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon.  The  modem  name  is  JubeiL  The  reading 
of  18  is  very  doubtfuL 

VL  Dewrlptlai  of  Soltnncn'a  Traaple.— The 
TBiDiile  area  is  on  the  eastern  hill  ot  Jenisalem,  which 
mma6kB  the  valley  of  the  Kldion,  with  the  Mount 
cf  Olives  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  probably  not 
the  Zk>n  captured  ay  David  (2  S.  5),  but  the  site  was 
pmohased  l^him  from  Oman,  or  Aiannah,  the  Jebosite 
(28. 24i8-2S).  It  is  marked  an  ontorop  of  rook,  now 
called  the  SaJeral^  The  Tem^e  hill  is  divided  from  the 
Upper  CSty  on  the  western  hill  by  a  valley  called  the 
Tyropa^an  (cheese<maken).  The  Temple  was  part  of 
a  i^eai  scheme  (rf  hoilding  which  has  been  restored  by 
Stade,  whose  reconstmotion  is  now  generally  adopted 
in  desoriptionB  of  eariy  Jerusalem.  To  understand 
iright  the  difiBoult  aocount  of  Solomon's  buildings  in 
these  chapters,  Exekiel's  restored  Temple  (Ezek.  40-4S) 
and  Joe^tis*  iketdi  of  Hend's  Tsmple  (IFora;  t.  S), 
sboold  be  ooosulted. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temide  were  laid  in  the  four 
hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  the  Exodus,  and  in 
the  fom^  year  of  Solomon  (i).  This  is  the  eaiiiest 
date  grven  in  the  Bible.  But  the  reading  is  doubtful, 
(a)  Taa  arrangement  of  cha.  5  and  6  is  very  different 
in  the  LXX.  Qt)  Orieen  did  not  know  the  date,  (e) 
Jceeiihus  tvn  that  va»  Temple  was  built  692  years 
after  the  Exodus,  1020  after  Abraham  left  Meso- 
potania*  1440  alter  fiie  flood,  and  8102  after  ibe 


of  a  temple  (Ateron^  and  the  sanctuary  (tuk»).  The 
"  house  '  described  m  this  chapter  is  the  latter,  though 
it  consisted  {^i6f-)  of  two  parts,  the  hdeal  or  temple, 
and  the  dA%r,  translated  "  oraole,"  which  was  the 
noos,  strictly  speaking.  The  foimer  corresponded  to 
the  "  holy  place  "  in  tne  Tabernacle,  the  latter  to  the 
"  holy  of  holiee  "  (16,  a  P  addition).  The  "  oraole  " 
was  a  perfect  cube,  being  twenty  cubits  in  length, 
breadth,  and  height  respectively  (20),  the  "  holy 
cdLaoe  "  being  a  double  cube  forty  cubits  in  leng^. 
The  table  for  the  shewbread  was  of  oedar  {748).  The 
hnge  winged  cherubim  were  [daced  in  the  inner 
sanctnary.  The  Temple  was  seven  years  builduig. 
and  was  finished  in  the  eighth  month,  Bui  (Oot.-NoT.). 

Vn.  SolomoD's  Palaoa  (1-12).  Tbe  Temple  Imple- 
menti  (lft-61). — ^Twentjr  years  (c/.  9io  with  i)  was 
Solomon  eaigaged  in  boilding.  After  completing  the 
Temple  he  built  his  own  paw>e,  with  its  courts  and 
approaches.  These,  aocording  to  Stade,  were  erected 
on  the  Oi^el  hill,  which  lay  S.  of  the  Temfde  moun- 
tain, and  weie  ocsutmoted  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the 
sanotoaiy  itself.  The  whcde  dkapter,  like  most  of 
the  6th,  IS  from  a  source  descriptive  of  the  Temple. 

First  came  what  was  called,  probably  from  its  rows 
of  cedar  pillara,  "  the  house  (A  the  forest  Lebanon  " 
(2).  Part  of  this  was  used  as  an  armoury  (lOi?)-  K 
was  by  far  the  lai^iest  of  all  the  buildings.  Fusing 
onwaio,  one  oame  to  "  the  porch  of  pilars  "  (6),  the 
same  word  beii^;  em[doyed  for  the  pordi  before  the 
Temple  (63).  Next  was  the  hall  of  ju<|gment  or  throhe- 
iDom  (7),  again  called  "  a  poroh.'  Beyond  this  was 
Solomon's  palace  and  the  harem,  in  which  must  have 
been  the  "  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  "  (8).  The 
whol^  including  the  Temple,  was  surrounded  by  an 
outer  wall,  forming  the  "  great  court  "  (iz).  The  last, 
clause  erf  12  is  very  obscure.  The  LXX  reading  has 
been  amended  into  "  nnmd  about  the  inner  court  <A 
tite  house  of  Yahweh  wid  the  court  of  the  poroh  <A 
thepalace  "  (Bumey,  p.  83). 

The  aooount  of  Solomon's  buildings  is  snpfdemented 
hy  a  description  of  the  implements  fashioned  by  an- 
other Hiram,  a  worker  in  metals,  who  set  up  his 
foundry  in  tbe  Jordan  vall^  between  Suoooth  and 
Zarethan  (46}.  The  chief  wcaks  <A  this  Hiram  were : 
ia\  the  great  twin  piUan,  Jachin  and  Boaz  (15-22); 
U>)  the  moltw  "  sea,"  supported  by  twelve  axsia 
(23-26) ;  (c)  the  ten  brasen  bases  (27-45).  The  re- 
mainder of  7  (48-51)  is  occupied  by  an  aooount  of  the 
leaser  vesiols  of  the  Temple. 

Hiiam  (13)  in  2  Qi.  2i3fi.  is  introduoed  in  a  letter 
writtea  hjr  the  king  tA  Tyn  to  Solomon.  He  is  there 
oalled  duiam-abi  (BV  Hozam  my  father's).  In 
Kings  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  wmow  <ii  Nai^tali, 
hot  the  CbrmioleT  changes  this  to  Dan,  the  tnbe  of 
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Ahcdiab,  T^o  aaaiBted  In  tiie  Tabernacle  (Ex.  Sle). 
It  IB  not  certain  whether  the  pillaiB  were  aet  up  to 
Bopport  the  porch  {21).  Probably  they  were  not,  hnt 
were  intended  to  represent  the  saored  stones  or 
obelisks  eet  up  in  nearly  every  Semitic  eanotuary. 
The  Hebrew  word,  however,  la  not  the  name  as  that 
UBoally  employed  {tmu^^^xth).  Some  soholara  conaider 
tbav  were  used  as  altars.  The  molten  sea  (23)  was 
pemape  the  same  as  the  "  laver  of  brass  "  (Ex.  30i8) 
m  comiexion  with  the  Tabemade  for  the  priests 
ablutions.  According  to  1  Ch.  188  (cf.  the  parallel 
passage  2  8,  8e),  the  brass  was  taken  by  "D&vjd  from 
two  cities  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria.  The  measure- 
mente  in  23  cannot  be  (^oite  accurate,  as  the  oironm- 
ierenoe  is  not  three  tunes  the  diameter.  Bumey 
aoooonts  for  this  tough  calculation  by  supposing  that 
by  twi  cnbits  and  thirty  cubits  is  meant  ten  by  the 
cubit,  eto." — so  Heb.  literally — and  that  the  great  basin 
was  first  measured  across  and  then  a  line  was  drawn 
round  and  measured  on  the  ground  by  a  measuring 
rod,  and  that  the  result  was  givMi  approximatdy. 
It  has  been  suggested  tliat  Hub  "  molten  sea  "  had  not 
s  practical  purpose,  as  la  indkated  in  Exodns  and 
also  2  Ch.  46,  but  was  intended  to  represent  the 
world-wide  ooean,  the  tehom  of  Gen.  Iz.  The  lavers 
(27ff.)  and  bases  were  probably  large  bowls  placed 
on  wheeled  carriages  and  used  to  convey  water  for 
purposes  of  ablution,  bo  necessary  in  a  aaorifioial 
worahip.  Bumey  gives  miniature  speoimeafl  of  Buoh 
aj^mtoB  diBOOTwed  at  lAmaka  in  QypniB. 

vm.  Solomm's  Dedication  of  the  Temple, 

Prayer  and  Addnss^Tlis  chapter  is  mainly  Deutero- 
nomic,  being  clearly  written  mm  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  has  seen  the  Tem|ile  as  the  one  national 
sanctoaiy  of  iBrael,  and  has  either  witnessed  its  down- 
fall or  perceived  that  it  was  imminent,  z-iz  is, 
however,  probably  from  the  early  record  of  how  the 
house  of  Yahweh  was  dedicated^by  Solomon,  of  which 
62-66  is  the  continuation,  the  prayer  of  Solomon 
being  Denteronomic.  Id  izf.  we  may  have  preserved 
an  authentic  poetic  utterance  of  Solomon  himself 
in  the  words  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temjde.  Ab 
they  are  given  in  the  LXX  they  read  as  folloim ; 

"  Yahweh  set  the  sun  io  heaven, 
He  said  he  (himself)  would  dwell  in  thick  darkness ; 
Build  thoQ  my  bouse,  a  house  suitable  for  thyself 
To  dwdl  (for  ever). 

Behold,  is  it  not  written  in  t^e  book  of  tixe  song  T  " 

It  has  been  Buggeeted  that  the  "  book  of  the  song" 
should  be  the  "  book  of  Jashar  "  (p.  45,  Jos.  IO13,  2  S. 

The  Ark  was  brongbt  to  the  Temple  (i-ii>.  l^e 
LXX  has  some  very  striking  omissions  in  1-5,  moat  ot 
which  is  from  a  Fneetly  souroe.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  difFerenoee  between  our  account  and  that 
in  2  Ch.  62-14,  which  is  obviously  copied  from  it.  In 
the  latter  the  Levitee,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Kings, 
are  introdnced  as  faearraa  of  ihe  Ark.  The  Ark  was 
brought  ftvm  "the  city  of  David,  which  Is  Zion." 
Here  Zion  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Temple 
mountain,  though  not  unfrequently  in  the  OT  the 
Temple  is  described  as  Zion.  In  the  days  of  Josef^us 
Zion  was  on  the  western  or  northern  hill  (Conder, 
City  of  Jerusalem,  V.  39).  It  is,  however,  now  generally 
assumed  that  by  Zion  at  this  time  is  meant  me  lower 

Birt  of  the  eastern  bill  on  which  the  Temple  stood, 
ence  the  j^rase  "  to  bring  up."    The  Zi(Hi  of 
Josephns  was  higher  than  the  Temple  hill. 

The  omtioDB  of  Solomon  oooaist  (SkiDoer,  Oent.B) 
d  three  parts :  (1)  8<di»ii(Hi*«  addresa  to  the  people^ 


15-ZI ;  (2)  dedicatory  prayer,  22-53 ;  (3)  the  beoo- 

diction,  54-61.  Beoanse  tiieee  speechee  are,  after  the 
fashion  of  ancient  writings,  put  into  the  month  of 
Sdomon,  though  composed  at  a  later  date,  their  valao 
is  considerable  as  showing  the  idea  of  the  Jews  oon- 
oeming  past  history.  The  Tem^  for  exam|to,  waa 
the  one  sanctuary  which  Yahweh  had  promised  (Dt. 
12ii)  to  }»Ymde  for  Israel  when  He  had  given  them 
rest  from  their  tmemiee  (16).  The  prayer  (saff.) 
oonsists  first  of  a  petition  that  God  will  fulfil  his  promise 
to  David  (22-26).  But  though  God  cannot  be  con- 
tained by  any  house,  Solomon  prays  that  He  may 
hearken  when  prayers  are  addrsased  to  this  Temida 
127-30).  Next  ne  gives  instances  of  how  he  prays  that 
God  will  hear:  in  case  of  dispntes  (3if.).  in  defeat 
(33f>)>  niin  is  needed  (35f.).  in  time  of  ^a^oe  or 
famine  {37S.),  in  case  of  strsngers  l4if.),  in  time  oi 
battle  and  ca^ivity  (44fi.).  Ilie  (diaptcr  excludes 
with  the  bleesmg  of  the  people  by  Solomon,  and  an 
account  of  the  sacrifices  offered. 

IX.  1-10.  The  first  few  venes  are  a  contihuatacHi 
of  8,  and  aie  likewiee  oast  in  a  thorou^ly  Denteio* 
nomio  mould.  Yahweh  again  appeared  to  Uie  king 
and  assured  him  at  His  protection.  In  6  there  is  a 
sudden  change  from  the  singular  "  thou  "  and  "  thee  ** 
to  the  plural  "  ye,"  as  if  Yahweh  were  addreesiiig 
Israel,  threatening,  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  destroy 
the  Temple  and  make  its  ruins  a  warning  of  the  puniah- 
mnit  He  inflkrts  on  those  yibo  do  not  obey  Hw 
Thus  the  section  abont  the  TemjAe  ol<wee,  and  ^e  rest 
of  the  chapter,  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  takes 
op  the  account  in  5,  and  deals  with  bis  public  work, 
his  splendour,  his  sin,  and  the  adversariee  wtiom 
Yahweh  raised  up  against  him. 

IX.  10-27.  SoiuaoD's  DeaUngs  with  Hlnun.  The 
Lery, — The  source  of  this  section  seenw  to  be  tiie  Acts 
of  Solomon  (see  above). 

After  Solomon  had  oomi^ed  his  buildings  he  was 
obliged  to  give  Hiram  dtaes  in  Galilee  (ix).  ^^e 
Chronicler,  r^ardin^  this  as  unworthy  oi  the  great 
king,  makes  Mrun  give  the  cities  to  Solomon  (2  Ch.  82V. 
Galilee  (])p.  28-30)  is  mentioned  in  Jos.  20?,  2I32,  I  CSL 
676,  and  in  2  E.  IS29,  nearly  always  in  ocmnexion  with 
Kededi  in  Nai^tali  in  the  extreme  north.  In  Is.  9i 
we  have  the  expression  "  Galilee  of  the  natioiiB " 
(c/.  Jos.  1223,  LXX).  The  word  Galilee  is  common 
in  I  Mac,  Tob.,  and  Judith.  Joset^ns  has  a  long 
description  of  Upper  and  Lower  Qalilee.  The  name 
means  "  a  circuit,"  and  is  connected  with  Gilgal. 
Golgotha,  etc.  Hiram  called  the  cities  "  the  land  (A 
Oabul "  (p.  29).  Josephas(i4tU.viii.)  tells  OB  that  there 
is  a  similar  Hioenioian  w<»d  meaniiig  "  not  ^easiiw.** 
A  plaee  named  Obol  is  mentitmed  ^os.  I937)  cmtte 
frontier  of  Asher,  and  there  seems  no  ground  few  the 
assertion  of  Joeepbus.  For  "  the  levy  "  (15)  see  46. 
The  Egyptian  taskmasters  (Ex.  lii)  are  "princes  of  the 
levy  "(c/.  Est.  lOi).  This  organised  forced  labour  was 
much  resented  by  the  free  Israelites,  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  tiie  dU8mpti<m  of  the  two  hingdocns. 
Solomon's  nublio  works  were  the  Temide,  the  psJaoe, 
the  Hillo,  uie  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  oities  Haaor, 
Hegiddo.  and  Gezer. 

Ihe  Millo,  alwaya  with  the  article,  is  genexally  sup- 
posed to  be  some  motmd  or  filling  up  of  a  ravine  in 
Jerusalem  (see  2  S.  69*  1  K.  II27).  Hazor  in  the  N. 
commanded  Lake  Huloh  and  Kadseh  in  Naphtati. 
Mwiddo  dominated  the  rich  c^ain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
trade  route  to  Damascus.  Gezer  { 16)  is  oo  the  road 
from  Joppa  to  JemsalMD,  now  Tel  Jezer.  It  has 
leeentdy  oeeo  excavated  by  the  BalestiDe  Explontioo 
Society.  There  are  serenu  oHia  buriet^  ooo  TitmiUi 
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tbo  tmoe  ot  the  other.  The  oit^  is  mentiooed  in  the 
Jeil  el-Anmma  tablets.  It  was  a  most  important 
militarT  poeition  in  the  days  of  the  llsooabeefl.  It  tbs 
befcHB  Solomon  an  old  Oanaanite  city,  apparNitly  inde- 
peodent  of  both  HiiliBtiiiee  and  ^braelites,  and  bad  been 
taken  by  the  Hiaraoh  in  an  expedition  into  Palestine 
(olv  recorded  here,  and  given  to  Solomon  as  a  dowry 
wiui  bis  daughter.  Beth-boron,  which  was  also  forti- 
fied, commands  the  road  from  the  sea  to  Jerusalem. 
Itvas  UiB  scene  of  three  fomons  battles — the  defeat  of 
the  five  kings  by  Joahoa  (Jos.  lOiof .),  of  Seron  by  Judas 
lboeabsBiiB(p.  607),  and  of  Cestiua  ChJlus  (p.  610)atthe 
ratbnak  of  the  JewiA  war  (a.d.  06).  Tamar  (i6)  is 
ciJled(2  C!h.  84}  Tadmor.  which  Josephos  {Ant.  viiL  61) 
■ays  is  Palmyra,  the  famous  city  in  the  desert,  N.R  of 
DunsBcos.  Bat  it  is  more  probable  tbat  Tamar  in 
Jndsb  is  meant  (EzeL  47i9).  It  is  oxpresslysaid  here 
that  S(domon  did  not  pnt  the  lerselites  to  forced 
aervioe,  bat  only  the  sabjeot  Canaanites.  This  is  con- 
Indicted  by  613,  and  more  forcibly  by  U28,  "thelevr 
of  Uie  hoose  of  Joseph."  Israd,  however,  may  stiU 
have  been  at  this  time  an  aristooEicy  roliog  over  a 
nbject  population  (522). 

SotomoD  doea  not  seem  (26)  to  have  himself  traded 
in  the  Mediterranean,  bat  to  have  given  his  Phoenician 
allies  access  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Akahah, 
Uie  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ezion-geber,  which 
ii  beside  Elath.  was  tlie  porty  and  ns  in  the  land  of 
Edom,  iriiidi  was  disafliaoted  in  the  reign  Solomon 
(II14).  Hie  w»t  was  of  sach  importance  to  the 
kingB  of  Judah  as  its  one  outlet  to  tne  sea  that  they 
knit  Ae  road  to  it  opoi  as  long  as  possible  (I  K.  2248, 
2&.  S2D,  1422.  16«).  The  situation  of  Ophir,  whether 
IB  S.  Arabia  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  m  India,  is  a 
matter  tA  oonjeetare  (Is.  13x2*).  The  aocouttt  ol  tite 
Ka  trade    Solomon  is  oontinued  in  10. 

X.  Visit  of  the  Queen  ol  Sluba^By  Bheba  or  Saba 
a  dutriot  in  8.  Anbia  is  meant.  The  Sabssans  were 
known  to  the  Israelites  as  exporters  of  gold  (Is.  60s, 
Fb.  Hii)  ;  Ezekiel  (2733)  says  that  they  dealt  exten- 
itvdy  with  Tyre.  In  Job  (I15,  619).  they  are  repre- 
Bcnted  as  marauders.  The  dvilisation  of  Arabia  was 
Gooaideiable,  and  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  it 
by  scholars  like  Hommel  and  Glaser.  Our  Lord  calls 
the  qneeii  of  ^eba  the  "  queen  of  the  south  "  (Mt.  12 
42) ;  for  an  Eastern  qae«i  reigning  indepmdently,  c/. 
Caodace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (Ao.  827).  The  rest 
of  the  chapter  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  Solomon's 
vealUi  ana  magnificence  and  his  trade.  "  The  ships 
of  Tanluah  "  (22)  were  Fhoemcian  trading  veasels 
■Ditable  for  a  visit  to  that  plaoe,  which  was  eitiier 
Tiumm  in  Asbi  Minor  or  Tattessus  in  Spain  (Is.  2j6*). 
Ships  nsed  in  the  Red  Sea  natuiatly  did  not  go  Uiere, 
Dsverthelesa  they  are  so  called  ;  see  1  E.  2248,  where 
Jdioehaphat  "  made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Of^r 
forgold. 

tL  1-4&.  fibi  of  Sokmon,  and  the  Adveisailes 
Bahad  op  In  Omaqunua.— From  various  diflerenoes 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  earlier  veiaee  in  the  LXX 

and  Beb.,  it  has  been  snpposod  that  in  its  original 
form  tiie  narrative  merely  recorded  the  fact  that 
Solomon  had  a  number  of  wives,  and  that  he  built 
ttnctuaries  and  offered  aaorifioe  to  their  gods.  In  its 
pnsent  form  the  influence  of  a  Deoteronomio  editor 
a  unmistakable.  But  tlie  aoooant  of  Sdomon's 
"  adversaries  "  (14^.^  must  be  derived  from  an  earlier 
tonroe;  and  even  as  it  stands  does  not  necessarily 
mean  Uiat  they  were  raised  up  in  punishment  of  his 
on.  Hadad,  the  Edomite  (14-22)  must  have  troubled 
him  eaiiy  in  his  reign  (aif.),  and  Rezon  was  an  adver* 
■aiy  of  Israel "  all  uie  days  tA  Solomon  "  (35),  whereas 


Solomon's  apostasy  is  expressly  assianed  to  tJie  md 
of  his  reign  (4)  "  when  Solomon  was  old."  His  adver- 
saries befonged  to  the  three  nations  whioh  were  des- 
tined to  cause  trouble  to  his  niooessors  on  t^e  throne 
tH  David,  Edom  lewvsented  by  Hadad,  Syria  by 
Kezon,  and  brael  b^  Jeroboam. 

In  the  LXX  of  8  it  is  implied  that  not  onlyMid  the 
king's  wives  saorifioe  to  their  gods,  but  Solomon  him- 
a^.  The  verse  (3)  giving  the  number  of  his  wives 
appears  in  different  places  in  the  Heb.  and  LXX,  and 
is  perhaps  a  late  insertion.  The  number  is  incredible. 
A  axm  harem  was  not  allowed  in  the  Law  to  a  king  of 
l8raer(I>t.  17i7).  In  bot,  polygamy  was  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  The  prohibitions  to  intermarry 
with  the  surroonding  nations  are  Dt.  71-4,  Ex.  34ii-i6 
(P).  In  these,  however,  only  the  Hittites  occur  in 
the  list  of  the  nationalities  of  Solomon's  wives  (i), 
unless  we  include  Zidonians  as  Cauaanitee.  Ezra  and 
K^emiah  diBooonged  nuuriages  witii  Moabites  and 
AmmoDites  (Ear.  9i,  Neh.  I323). 

The  deities  to  whom  Solomon  erected  sanctnariea 
(5-7)  were :  (a)  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  ot  the  Zidonians 
(2  K.  23i3^.  She  was  extensively  worshipped,  but 
espeoially  m  ^oenioia.  Her  name  was  probably 
"  Ashtart,'' and  the  Heb.  word  is  probably  this  pointed 
with  the  vowels  of  "bosheth,"  i.e.  "shame"  (I632*, 
1  S.  1449*.  3a.  2ii*).  She  is  the  Ishtar  of  Baby- 
kmia,  and  piobaUy  the  A^irodite  of  Greece.  Luoian 
mentioiiB  a  teanple  to  herat  {^on(i>e£>ea^rra,  E.4): 
see  ^ver,  EBi.  167.  (&)  Mil  com  fs)  is  the  same  as 
Holech  (7)  or  Moloch :  they  are  all  varieties  of  tiie 
word  rtvUk,  king  (Lev.  I821*,  Jer.  731*).  Exoept 
here  the  name  has  the  article  in  Heb.  "  the  Moloch  " 

J or  king).  This  worahip  was  terribly  oommon  at 
TeruBalem,  witji  its  aooompanying  gaorifieee  ol  children. 
The  god  of  Tyre  was  called  Mukarth,  and  was  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  Hercules,  (e)  Ctemosh,  the 
national  god  of  Moab  (Jg.  II24).  is  mentioned  fre- 
quently on  the  Moabite  Stone.  The  scene  of  these 
idolatrous  rites  is  described  as  "  the  hill  that  is  before 
Jerusalem  **  (7}.  This  is  probably  tlie  Mt.  of  Olives, 
peiiiaps  once  known  as  tne  mount  of  aamntmg— tin 
words  anointing  and  corruption  being  similar  in  WSatem. 
in  2  K.  23i3  we  have  the  Mt.  df  Corruption.  The 
hill  S.  of  JenUalem  is  now  known  by  this  nama 

The  narrative  (14-22)  oonoeming  Hadad  (Heb. 
Adad,  17)  is  somewhat  confused.  The  diffioultv  is  that 
in  17  Hadad  is  represented  as  a  child  when  he  went 
to  Egypt,  and  in  19  as  (dd  enough  to  secure  the 
niaraoh's  favour.  Two  narratives  may  have  been 
combined,  one  of  an  Edomite  cfaief  Hadad,  and  ajiother 
of  a  child  named  Adad.  As  the  subsequent  history 
shows,  Hadad,  though  able  to  annoy  Solomon,  did  n(A 
emancipate  his  country.  Why  he  was  so  well  received 
in  Egypt  is  not  known.  Is  it  possible  that  here  E^ypt 
(JIf  izniim)  is  Musri  in  N.  Arama  7 

BezoQ  (23).  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Damasous, 
was  a  vasral  of  &dad-eser,  the  king  of  Zobah  in 
Syria,  who  after  his  master's  defeat  (2  S.  SjfL),  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  independent  prince.  In  1  K.  I618, 
the  king  <A  Syria,  Benhadad,  is  called  the  son  of  Tab- 
limmon,  the  son  of  Hezion.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
LXX  calls  Rezon  (Esrom  F)  Hezron  or  Hezion. 

"Bm  story  of  Jeroboam's  rise  to  a  position  of  iufloenoe 
is  difficnlt  fov  two  leaaons.  (a)  The  whole  aooount  oi 
him  in  1  K-  is  ooloared  by  the  prejudices  of  a  much 
later  age,  and  in  view  of  alt  the  evil  which  followed 
from  the  partition  of  the  two  kingdoms.  (&)  The  LXX 
gives  an  independent  account  01  his  early  progress  at 
the  court  of  Solomon.  Two  narratives  have  been  com- 
bined^— an  Israelite  one  whioh  dope  nqi  refl»td  his 
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rebellion  &a  a  crime,  and  an  antagoniatio  Jadnan 
BtOTT  told  from  a  Deuteronomio  standpoint.  The 
LXX  has  the  following  {wrtioulars  not  in  tiie  Hob. 
Jeroboam  was  an  Ephraimite.  His  mother's  name 
was  Sareisa.  He  built  a  city,  and  called  it  after  his 
mother,  and  was  banished  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  by  Shishat.  He  married  AnotJi, 
the  sister  of  Shishak's  wife  ;  and  like  Hadad,  to  i^om 
he  in  this  story  bears  a  marked  reeemblanoe,  insisted 
on  going  back  to  his  native  land. 

&,  ^ijah  waa  a  native  of  Shiloh,  vhere  Eli's 
sanotoary  had  been. — SI.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
eymboLical  act  by  a  ^phet.  so  common  later.  .Ahijah 
rent  his  gannent  mto  ttodve  pieces,  giving  ten  to 
Jeroboam.  Bat  it  is  repeatedly  said  (32,  122o)  that 
otjjf  one  tribe  remained  to  Rehoooam.  Bonjamm  was 
Bometimee  reckoned  with  Judab,  but  Bethel,  the  rival 
sanctuary,  was  in  its  territo^. — 87.  Jeroboam  is  to 
be  king  over  Israel.  Since  Bavid,  Jndah  had  been 
reckoned  apart  (2  S.  24,  194iff-,  2O2).— 41f.  The 
dnration  of  Stdomon's  reign  is  given  at  the  end,  and 
not,  as  is  nsoal,  at  the  beginning  al  the  aoooont. 
Forty  years  is  probably  an  approximate  figure,  being 
tbe  same  as  the  reign  of  David.  It  is  not,  however, 
neosBsarily  so,  as  the  forty  years  of  David  are  made 
op  of  two  periods,  seven  as  king  of  Judali,  and  thirty- 
three  as  ruler  over  all  biaeL  Solomon  was  a  mwe  youth 
at  his  enooeMim,  so  thai  eren  forfy  yean  vowd  not 
have  bravulht  him  to  old  age  at  the  time  of  his  deatb. 

XIL  1-%  Tlw  Revott  ot  the  Nortlwni  TrlbM.— 
It  is  doubtM  Aether  this  section  is  Judtean  or  not. 
It  bean  some  resemblance  to  2  8.  9-20,  aaA  the  parts 
of  1  K.  which  seem  to  be  a  oontinnation  of  that  history. 
On  tiie  other  hand  it  is  not  &Toarable  to  the  house 
of  David.  The  writer  assomee,  that  Israel  has  a  right 
to  elect  a  king,  and  that  Solomon  oonld  not,  like  Dand, 
have nraninated  his  snooeesOT.  Hub  paoaage  may  bean 
extract  from  a  ncuihem  sooroe.  prafaape  tike  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  brael.  Difficulty  is  occasioned  hy  the 
LXX  additions,  and  has  to  be  cusoussed  in  oonnexion 
wiUi  12  and  14.  Evidently  Jeroboam's  lebellicHi 
against  Solomon  was  more  serious  than  is  im^^ed  in 
11,  and  t^e  prestige  of  his  thnnie  had  suffered  oon- 


SlMwem. — At  the  end  of  B(^mcn*s  rngn  the  prestige 
ctf  the  older  aoeaea  in  Istad's  historpr  seems  to  have 
revived.   Jemsalflm  is  no  longer  the  important  centre. 

and  Ahijah,  the  prophet  <d  ma  ancient  sanotoary  of 
Shiloh,  is  the  leligions  leado*.  Shechem  (p.  30)  was  oon- 
neoted  with  the  names  of  Abraham  (Qeo.  lie),  Jaoob 
(Gen.  32i8},  Joshua  (Jos.  24x),  Gideon,  idiose  am 
Abimeteoh  was  the  flnt  Isradite  to  aasome  the  titfle 
of  king  (Jg.  96).  It  was  the  site  of  Abraham's  first 
aH(U'.  and  of  the  joint  worship  of  Baal-berith  (Lord 
of  the  Covenant)  by  tlie  Israelites  and  Cknaanites 
(Jg.  833)-  Joseph  was  buried  here  (Jos.  2432),  and  it 
was  one  <rf  the  cities  ci  refuge.  It  continued  to  he 
legarded  as  a  h<^y  idaoe  for  many  yean,  and  on  the 
Mi^bodring  Moont  Oeririm  the  Samaritans  liailt 
their  temple.  Its  political  importance  declined  after 
ttte  building  of  Samaria  ;  but  in  the  later  days  of  the 
monarchy  tj^e  Deuteronomist  reoogaises  it  as  the  aoeae 
of  the  solemn  recitation  of  the  blessings  and  cnrses 
of  the  Law  (Dt.  27i2,  Jos.  833).  Aooording  to  142i, 
Rehoboam  asoended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of 
forty.  Hie  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX  in  1424a  says 
he  was  only  sixtem.  This  is  more  probable.  The 
old  men  advise  the  king  to  use  oraf^  moderation  (6). 
A  few  conoeasions  and  giaoions  words  would  win  a 
people,  and  make  a  monuoh  able  to  do  ■wha.t  he  chose. 
Ibe  young  men  beliered  that  a  hani^ty  and  threaten- 


ing demeanour  would  best  beocnne  the  hdr  of  tha 
great  Solomon.  They  did  not  understand  the  inten- 
sity of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  Israelite  peofde  for  forced 
labour.  The  war  cry  of  lara^,  "  What  portion  have 
we,  etc.,"  was  uttered  when  Sheba  the  son  of  Biohii 
raised  a  revolt  agaimst  David  (2  8.  aOi).  The  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  was  remembered  two  oenturiee  later 
as  the  worst  misfortune  which  had  ever  fallen  upon  the 
house  of  David  (Is.  7 it).  In  t^e  additional  aooonnt 
of  Jeroboam  in  the  LXX  (I224)  it  is  Sbenuuah  (I222) 
"  the  Enlamite,"  and  not  Ahijah  who  gives  the  pieoes 
of  the  garment  to  Jeroboam. 

m  25-Xm.  84.  The  sin  ot  Jeroboam.  The 
Pnqdwt  at  Beflwl. — ^The  aouroes  cannot  be  amotiy 
determined.  Some  (see  Oent.B)  may  belong  to  Uie 
annals  of  \he  northern  kingdom,  but  the  t<me  is  de- 
cidedly Deoteronomio.  The  {oophei's  mesBBge  to 
Jeroboam  is  certainly  late. 

Jeroboam's  first  act  as  recorded  was  to  build  or 
fortify  Shechem  (33}.  ThMi  for  some  reason  be 
tranneiTed  his  seat  en  gOTUnment  to  Hut  E.  ^  Jcodaa 
to  Fennd.  Fossil^  he  was  hard  pressed  by  his 
former  patron  ShishsJc,  who  invaded  Inael  in  his  rogn 
(1  K.  1425-28).  There  is  no  proof  of  this  ;  but  Atmer 
after  Saul's  death  set  up  Ishboaheth  as  king  of  Inad 
in  the  same  district  at  M"-b*"*'"*  (2  8. 28f .).  Jeroboein 
may  have  established  himself  at  Pennet  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  Syrian  invaaiim.  2H.  tells  of  his  mpoBtmty. 
Fearing  lest  the  IsradHies  would  letum  to  the  house 
of  David  if  they  oontinned  to  visit  Jeruaalom,  he  built 
two  sanctuaries,  at  Bethel  in  the  8.  and  Dan  in  the  N. 

As  Kings  attributes  Israel's  spiritual  ruin  to  his  sin 
we  must  state  what  is  here  said  to  have  been  its 
features,  (a)  Dissuading  the  peo[4e  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem ;  (6)  setting  up  Bethel  and  Dan  as  aano- 
tuariee ;  (c)  mabing  "  houses  of  hi^  {daoes  "  ;  (d) 
ordaining  priests  -who  were  not  Levitea ;  («;  ke^iiw  a 
feast  in  the  eifj^th  instead  ot  the  seventh  month. 
The  qnestion  is  wheUier  any  of  those  offeuoea  oould 
have  been  oomddered  acts  of  apostasy  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  three  oenturiee  later.    (/)  He  "  calf  "  worship. 

(a)  Jerusalem  was  certainly  not  o<msideied  to  be  the 
one  legal  sanctuary.  In  tae  daja  kA  the  Judges  it 
was  r^;arded  as  a  heathen  town  to  be  avoided  by 
Israelites  (Jg.  19iif.).  Even  the  prophets  Portly 
before  the  mil  of  Samaria  never  reproach  the  peopM 
for  the  sin  of  schism  in  deserting  Vahweh'a  Judaan 
Tem^de.  (&)  Bethel,  connected  with  Jaoob,  was  an 
ancient  and  honoored  holy  place  (pea.  8819, 1  8.  IO3), 
and  Dan  was  served  by  a  priesthood  iriikh  was  d»- 
aeeaded  periiaps  bom  a  desoeaidajit  of  Hoses  himseU 
(Jfc  IS30).  (c)  The  hi^  {daces  or  loc^  sanotnaiieB 
had  existed  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
were  part  of  the  worship  of  ancient  Israel  (Sj*). 
Gideon,  Samuel,  Elijah,  made  use  of  ^em  for  solemn 
saoiifioes.  (d)  The  Levitooal  priesthood  was  preferred 
to  ai^  other  (Jg.  179-13};  butmeariy  Israel  the  priestly 
office  was  oerteinly  not  confined  to  a  tribe,  ut  2  Ch. 
II13,  the  Lerites  are  said  to  have  deserted  Jeroboam^ 
kingdom  and  settled  in  Judah,  but  this  is  a  very  late 
view  of  the  affair,  (e)  The  feast  in  the  eudith  month 
is  said  to  be  the  vintute  festival  or  Feast  of  TabMiufdes. 
In  Neh.  817,  it  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  aoooidanoe 
with  the  Law,  but  that  it  bad  never  been  kept  sime 
the  days  of  Joshua.  (/)  The  only  point  remaining  for 
disousttcm  is  the  "  calves."  The  following  points  mini 
be  home  in  mind :  (L)  the  ssoend  oommandmeci  was 
not  at  this  time  strictiy  interpreted,  or  dienifaiin, 
lions,  and  bulls  would  not  have  been  allowed  in 
6(dom<Mi*s  Temple  udpahoef  (ii^4h4)ivfr74or"aaU' 
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h  not  med  in  »  ooDtemptooos  mow — ^na  Hm  ipMial 
nmbol  ot  the  Joseph  tribes  (Dt.  33i7).  even  of 
Yaltinli  (Ex.  S25)  ;  (iii.)  oalf-wonhip  had  existed  even 
in  the  wiidemw,  and  in  Ex.  32,  when  Aaron  made  the 
goklMi  oalf,  he  proclaimed  a  feast  to  Yahweh.  Indeed 
the  irtioie  Btory  in  Exodus  has  a  remarkable  afl^ty 
to  that  here  related,  (iv.)  Aa  Jeroboam  was  not  an 
iDflOvator  in  setting  op  altars  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  he 
maj  here  not  have  introdooed  a  new  worship,  but  one 
lAioh  WB8  alxeftd^  oommoa  in  Isnol.  He  may  have 
imitated  ui  Egyptian  form  <rf  worship;  bnt  this  ii 
hidly  improbable.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
ojTflS  is  dloded  to  just  before  the  fall  of  Samaria 
^os.  133).  Oalf'worahip  apparently  never  infected 
Jndah. 

Hie  Btory  of  the  [wophet's  visit  to  Jeroboam  has  been 
ailed  "ODe(rfthestrangestintiieOT*'fOBiit.B).  The 
piophet,  wlio  is  not  named,  predicts  the  destnietioa 
d  the  altar  <rf  Bethel  a  king  of  Jndah  named 
Jorish.  TIm  definiteness  of  this  prediotioa  woold  not 
necessarily  render  it  impoesiUe,  any  more  than  the 
mention  of  Cyras,  nearly  two  centories  before  bis 
birth,  attribnted  to  Isaiah  (Is.  4436).  Bnt  the  whole 
tone  ot  this  story,  as  ct  tiiat  ei  b.  40fE..  fiorlods  us  to 
tooept  it  aa  coatempoiary.  To  take  bat  one  instenee^ 
tiie  aUnsioQ  to  the  td  Bamaria "  (33)  is  a  patent 

sosdMoairai  (I634).  Ibmt  the  tradition  of  a  pro- 
phet's visit  to  Jeroboam  was  current  may  be  witnessed 
to  by  2  K.  23i6.  The  prophet  or  "  man  of  God,"  as 
he  ii  ooosistently  called  (except  in  33,  where  the  refer- 
(Qoe  to  Uie  prophet  is  an  obvioas  interpolation),  in 
oootiast  wit£  tite  old  pro[4iet,  does  not  denounce 
Jeroboam  bot  oiuses  the  altar.  Apparently  the 
poniAment  df  the  man  of  God,  who  was  very  exousablv 
oeoeived,  is  intended  to  emidiasiKe  the  extreme  wiokea- 
nees  of  rebeUitm  against  Gk>d.  The  story  Uiroushoat 
B  intentionally  miraouloos  ;  the  withering  of  the  king's 
hand,  ihe  death  of  the  prophet  by  a  lion  who  re- 
fnsed  to  toaidi  the  oorpee  or  to  injure  the  ass,  can- 
not ba  sqlained  by  any  attempt  to  lationaUie  the 
■toiy. 

8S.  eeilMented:  Ut.  "  filled  the  hand  "  (Lev.  8* 
Nn.  33*,  1  C9i.  29s*)  of  each  new  priest.  This  term 
(foond  also  in  As^rian)  is  used  of  regular  oonseoim- 
tion,  e^.  Aaron's  (Ex.  2841),  and  irreguJar,  e^.  Micah's 
levite  (Jg.  173).  It  probably  means  to  put  him  in 
poseeesion  of  the  office. 

XIV.  i-4/K  VUt  Of  JNOboam'i  WUe  to  Abl]«h^ 
Here  we  have  an  aofiient  storv  with  Denteronomio 
•ddittms.  According  to  the  LXX  (I234  g-m).  Jero- 
boam sent  his  wife  (Ano)  to  the  prophet  before 
he  became  king.  Ahijah  foretells  the  ohud's  death, 
and  the  ruin  of  Jeroboam's  boose,  but  gives  no  reason 
for  either  calamity.  He  is  introduced  as  a  new  pMSCm, 
and  he  is  not  blind.  Ano  is  not  yet  queen,  so  she  has 
no  need  to  disguise  herself.  As  7-11  in  the  Heb. 
ii  obriotuly  Deaterooomio,  probably  the  early  stocy 
merely  related  that  Ahijah  foretold  the  death  of  Ahijah. 
Notice  titat  even  in  the  Deuteronomio  amplifioatioo 
Jeroboam's  sin  is  not  that  of  neglecting  Jerusalun, 
bat  making  "  other  gods  and  molten  images  "  (9). 

XIV.  Sl-81.  S«lgD  of  Reboboam. — The  formnla  in  31 
is  rendaiiy  cmtdoyed  in  Kina.  The  LXX  make  his 
age  nxteen,  ana  gives  him  twMve  yean.  The  name  al 
t£e  king's  motiier  is  given,  since  she,  and  not  the  wife, 
was  the  chief  lady  ol  the  court.  The  title  ebe  bore 
was  not  qaeen,  bat  lady  {g^irah,  I613).  Being  so 
AmmonitesB,  Naamah  would  naturally  have  encoa- 
mged  her  son  in  idolativ.  But  in  33,  i^ereas  it  is 
anal  in  Kinfpi  to  give  uie  verdict  on  tiie  king  "  he 
did  good,"  "  hedidevil,''intiiiBoa8e  Jttdahisbliuned; 


the  LXX,  however,  says  "  Behoboam  did  evil,"  eto. 
like  sins  of  Judah  are  mmmerated  as  building  hi^ 
plaoes,  setting  ap  pillars  {mofftioth),  and  Adienm 
(A.V.  "  groves  ")  on  every  hi^  hill,  and  under  every 
green  tree,  and  doing  aooording  to  the  abominations 
ot  the  nations  (zsf.).  Even  in  Judab  down  to  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  there  were  many  sanctuaries  (for 
faces''  see  on  3i,  and  for  "groves,"  etc  on 
I613S.).  The  chief  evmt  of  the  leign  was  the  invasion 

01  Shishak  or Sheahom.^  king  erf  the  22nd  ERntian 
dyna8ty(pp.  S8,  71).  Thisinvaskm  is  menticmedrnthe 
lists  in  the  tem^  of  Amun  in  Kamak,  and  Ephraimite 
as  well  as  Judiean  cities  are  enumerated.  Here  appa- 
rency it  is  introduced  only  to  explain  how  the  Bhields 
of  gCMd  disappeedied  from  the  Temple.  In  2  0i.  12 
Rehoboam  is  said  to  have  repented  of  his  sin  at  the 
ezkortaticm  ol  the  prophet  Rnpniiiah  after  Shishak's 
invaskm. 

XV.  1-82.  AbQam  and  Au  ol  Jndah.  and  Radak 
and  Baatha  tA  IsraeL — ^Abijam.  called  Ahijah  (8  Qt. 
13i),  bad  a  short  and  evil  reign.  It  would  appear, 
notwithstanding  8.  that  be  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Asa,  as  both  are  said  to  have  had  the  same 
motiier,  Haaoah.  the  daughter  of  Abishalom. 
Joaephns  says  the  fjiwHrUnghtftr  of  A^\iff^  ;  see 

2  iA.  II20).  Exo^  that  An  could  not  remove  the 
high  plaoes  he  is  said  to  have  done  right  during  his 
long  reign  of  forty-one  years.  Asa  deposed  Maaoah 
from  the  position  of  qaeen-motber  for  ber  idolatry. 
She  had  made  (13)  an  abominable  image  (Heb.  a 
horror  of  an  image)  for  an  Ashersh.  The  AV  renders 
**  an  idcd  in  a  grove."  Hie  Heb.  word  Adierab(p.  100) 
is  taanslated  in  the  LXX  by  the  word  HaUott  a  grove. 
It  was  a  saored  pole  set  op  ^  an  altar  (Dt.  I621), 
probably  to  represent  a  tree.  Two  roots  are  suggested 
for  tiiis  word ;  (a)  one  meeming  happy,  {b)  uprighL 

(a)  woold  mean  "  the  happy  woman,    t.e.  Asbtoreth, 

(b)  upright.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  have  been  an 
onseemly  emblem  almost  universal  in  idolatroaa 
worship.  Asa  also  purified  the  Temple  by  patting 
away  the  dedicated  mm  who  under  the  name  tu 
reli^n  encouraged  vice.  The  hi^  {daces  coatimied 
tilt  the  end  of  the  seventh  cmtoiy  B.a 

Three  kinds  of  false  worship  are  mentioned  in 
Kin^:  (a)  The  schiamatioal  worship  of  N.  Israel, 
wliidi  was,  however,  condemned  only  after  the  days 
of  tlie  Deateronomio  revival  in  the  time  of  Josioh. 
(6)  Hie  hi^  places,  Asherim  (groves),  pillars  (moffe- 
00th),  and  sacrifices  under  trees.  3lieee  wem  used, 
vrith  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tlie  "  groves,"  in  patri- 
archal times,  oat  f^e  prophetic  era  («ghth  centuiy) 
they  had  come  to  be  regaiued  as  idolatrous  by  toe 
more  religious  spirita  in  the  nation.  In  both  t^eee 
oases  Y^we^  ires  professedly  worshipped,  (e) 
Apostasy,  forsaking  Yakweh  tat  Ha  gods  of  other 
natioiw,  e^.  the  Baal  of  I^re. 

It-ti.  The  Syrians  of  Damaaoos  now  made  their 
appearance  aa  chief  enemies  of  Israel  {pp.  681). 
(/wing  to  the  pressure  exercised  on  Asa  by  nis  rival 
Baashs  in  Israel,  the  king  of  Judah  called  in  the  aid 
of  Beu-badad,  son  of  Tabrimmon.  son  of  Hezion 
(II33*).  BenJtadad  ravaged  nortbem  Israel  down  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  Oiinneroth  (3o).  Asa  is  said  by 
Hm  Qironioler  to  have  been  delivered  from  Zerah  the 
Etiiiopian  (2  Ch.  I49-13),  and  to  have  been  rebated 
by  the  seer  Hanani  for  hiB  onpatriotia  aoticHi  In  oalUng 
in  the  help  of  Ben-hadad  (2  Ch.  I67). 

2(h82:  Ifadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  was  killed  by 
Baasha  in  aooordanoe  with  Ahijah's  propheoy.  The 
oraniriete  extirpation  of  the  king's  unmy  happened 
at  every  change  of  dynasty  in  Ira^   The  nudes  of 
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Uie  hoaBOB  of  Jeroboam.  Baadtt,  Ahabk  weza  sU  ot 
thom  put  to  the  sword. 

XV.  8S-XVI.  M.  Baashs's  Dyiuib'.  Rbe  ol  the  Houm 

of  Omii.^ — Nothing  is  told  ns  of  Baaaha  except  the 
uBoal  atmalistio  dotaiU,  and,  that  a  prophet  named 
Jehn  foretold  Uie  destniction  of  his  imole  house. 
His  soa  Elah  was  at  war  with  the  Hiiliatinofl  (ij), 
but  remained  at  Tirzah  (p.  30),  which  at  tim  time 
was  the  chief  reeidence  of  tho  kings  of  Isiael.  Zimri 
Amr  hun  and  leigned  but  wevm  3ay%  and  yna  then 
attaoked  by  the  army  under  Omri,  and  bumed  himself 
InhishouBe.  For  four  years,  (c/.  13  with  23),  there  was 
rivil  war  between  Omn  and  Tioni.  Finally  (22)  Omri 
prevailed.  Omri  is  deecribed  as  more  wicEod  tiian 
any  of  his  predeoeesors.  The  only  thing  reooided  erf 
him  ifl  that  he  built  a  city  on  a  hill  bought  from  a  man 
named  Shemer  (24),  and  called  it  after  his  name 
ShomertMy  more  tamiHar  to  as  as  Samaria  (p.  30).  the 
Qredc  foim,  which  is  more  akin  to  the  Ass^^ian  word 
fomid  on  tbe  monumente,  fia-ma-ri-na.  Omri  wu  so 
important  that  on  the  As^rian  monoments  Jeha,  who 
destroyed  his  dynasty,  is  (iUed  "  aoa.  of  Omri,"  and  in 
the  eighth  century  the  district  of  Samaria  is  the  "  land 
of  Hnmri  "  (Omn). 

Ahab,  according  to  the  Heb.,  begui  to  reiim  in  the 
thiz<7-eighth  year  of  Asa  (29);  mi  the  LXX  has 
"  the  second  year  of  Jehoshaphiat."  Hie  GreA  TOirion 
makes  the  reign  of  Omri  begin  wit^  the  (all  of  Tibni 
(23),  and  not  with  the  death  of  Zimri  four  years  eariier 
(15).   Ahab  is  singled  out  for  especial  condemnation. 

personal  religion  was  that  of  liis  peo^e.  ISiat  is, 
"  he  walked  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  (sx).  Strangely 
enondit  after  him  names  oompoundea  witii  Yahwut 
first  beoame  common  boOi  in  urael  and  Judah.  His 
sms  were  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  his  daughter  (or  sister, 
2  K.  826),  Athaliah.  his  trusted  servant  Obadiah.  Ho 
may  be  said  to  have  followed  Solomon's  policy  in 
fim.feing  a  close  alliuice  with  the  Zidonians.  The  god 
of  his  wile,  Jezebel  is  called  Baal  (33).  The  word  bcuU 
(ck  87)  is  ambiguous:  itmeaii8(a)anown«r,e.9.<rfanox 
^x,  SI28),  or  m  the  case  of  a  woman  she  is  baalath  of 
f^miltfLT  spirits  (I  S.  28?) ;  {b)  a  local  god — so  in  JudffdS 
VB  have  the  [dural  Baalim ;  (e)  applied  to  Yahweh,  ynio 
is  called  the  baal  of  brael  (Hos.  2i6}  •  {d)  a*  here  a 
pro^r  name,  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  Melkarth.  In  the 
LXX  the  fern,  article  is  generally  prefixed  to  Baal 
since  the  Hebrews  sometimes  oaUed  him  Shame 
Ooahet^  a  fem.  noun,  Nq.  3238*.  1  S.  1447-51*)*  In 
this  narrative  the  maso.  article  is  used.  Jezebel  was 
the  dau^ter  of  Ethbaal  (31).  Josephns  {Apion,  i.  18) 
enumerates  the  kinra  of  Tyre  ;  the  last  are  Itbobalns 
(Ethbaal)  a  prirst  ot  Aatarte,  Bedezor  his  son,  Hatgen 
and  Pygmalion,  the  brother  at  Dido.  Jezebel  was  thus 
an  aunt  of  Dido.  But  as  she  lived  in  the  ninth 
omtury  B.C.  die  can  hardly  be  fitted  in  with  the 
Bohnne  of  ohronology  wbSoh  makes  Dido  live  at  the 
tame  ot  the  foU  of  Troy. 

84.  The  rebuilding  of  Jericho  by  Hiel  the  Beth^te. 
Joshua  pronounced  a  corse  on  the  man  wiio  ritoold 
rebuild  Jericho^(Jo8.  626*).  and  it  was  fulfilled  when 
Hiel  built,  i.e.  fortified  it.  But  it  had  been  a  place  of 
aome  importance  in  the  interval  (2  S.  10$),  and  Boon 
aStet  Hiel  it  was  called  a  city  (2  K.  219).  The  ipUan 
meaning  is  that  Hiel  lost  bJs  firstborn  son  when  he 
laid  tiie  foundations  of  the  city,  and  hia  younger  son 
when  he  set  up  the  gates.  It  has  even  been  Bug< 
gested  that  he  mauguratod  and  finished  his  work  by 
a  human  sacrifice  as  was  usual  among  the  Oanaanites 
— witness  the  excavation  of  human  bones  at  Taanaoh 
and  Gezerfpp.  83.  99,  Ex.  133*). 

XVHt^XBL— These  ohapten  oom«  from  anotiira 


aouroe,  which  relates  the  adventures  ol  the  great 
projdiet  Eliiah.  TUboy  are  rif^tly  redconed  among 
the  finest  pieoes  of  prase  wziung  in  the  OT.  ISuj 
abound  in  miracle  and  marvel  wmch  oug^t  neitiier  to 
be  ratioo^ised  nor  exjdained  away,  for  on  Uieir  super- 
natural character  the  vindication  of  Tahwdi  as  the 
God  of  Israel  depends.  Rightly  ther^ore  does  Skinner 
(Oent.B)  declare  that  the  exidanation  of  such  a 
mtnole  as  the  feeding  of  the  prophet  hv  "  ravens  " 
(oreMm)  is  tbat  the  ne^^booring  Arabs  bzooght  him 
food  is  "  a  rationalistio  absurdity."  Though  tite 
proidiet  aptKKUn  throughout  as  "  a  man  of  like  passioiu 
with  ourselves  **  ( Jas.  Si  7),  he  is  yet  deariy  tepreeented 
as  one  witii  supematand  powers,  which  he  freely 
exercises.  - 

In  a  sense  Elijah  is  t^e  moat  "  supernatural  **  figure 
in  the  historical  books,  though  this  does  not  m&ke  bim 
unhistorical.  He  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  wonder 
and  miracle,  appearing  and  vanishing  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner,  and  his  ascension  is  only  in 
keepmg  with  the  rest  <A  his  life.  As  he  is  described  in 
Kings,  so  was  he  regarded  in  subsequent  ages,  a 
mysterious  figure,  likely  to  reap^>ear  as  suddenly  to 
the  world  as  he  did  from  time  to  tune  to  Ahab  (lU.  45, 
Mt.  17io,  etc.),  and  the  forerunner  fA  Messiah. 

XVn.  1-Mb  EUJah  is  Fed  by  RaTem.  and  BalMS  tts 
WIdOW'l  Son. — ^Elijah  appeared  suddenly:  we  hear 
nothing  of  lus  biitji  or  parentage.  He  dmidy  an- 
nounoed  to  Ahab,  in  the  name  w  Yahweh,  '  before 
whom  I  stand  "  (e/.  Jer.  3519),  that  there  should  be 
no  rain  for  three  years.  Elijah  is  described  as  "  one  of 
t^esojoomersof  Oilead."  I^bably  thelX&isotMTeot 
in  saini^  that  he  came  from  Tiube  (mo.),  lud  to  be 
hi  Gibaa  to  distinguidi  itfnm  aobfeherlSuLbe  in  Oahlee 
(Tob.  I2).  He  tiien  retired  (3-7)  to  the  brook  Cbeiftih, 
E.  of  Jordan,  whore  he  was  fed  by  raveos.  In  tite 
valley  of  the  Jordan  was  the  rock  of  Oreb — the  raven 
Jg-  725,  Ib.  IO26),  and  t^  may  have  suggested  tiie 
tgend.  By  Divme  guidance  he  next  wmt  into  the 
heart  of  tlie  oountiy  imoae  "  worship  "  he  denoonoed — 
namdy,  Zidon  (9).  At  Zarephath  (Sarepta,  LXX  and 
Us..  426)  he  was  received  by  a  widow  whoao  <h1  and 
wheat  he  miraouloasty  multiplied  and  raised  her  aoo 
(17).  Joeephos  {ArU.  viii.  133)  aavs  the  child  txily 
appeared  to  be  dead.  EHijah  raised  him  in  the  same 
way  as  Elisha  raised  the  scm  of  the  Shunammite  (2  K. 
434),  and  Paul  Eutychus  (Ac  20io). 

XVni.  1-41.  EUjib'ft  MeetlDg  with  Ahab  and  hb 
Contest  with  the  PtiMto  ol  BaaL— The  loAarj  of 
Ahab's  reign  must  have  been  smnething  like  the  I61< 
lowing :  Oa  his  marriage  with  Jezebel  be  mnst  have 
allowed  ttie  worship  <A  the  Baal  of  Tyre  and  boea  met 
with  the  remonstrances  of  the  profuets.  VWious  at 
their  opposition,  Jezebel  had  massacred  a  large  nam  her. 
but  the  kill's  steward  had  sui^orted  the  oauae  tA 
Yahweh  (4) ;  so  Ahab  cannot  ^ve  been  wholly  iQ- 
disposed  to  those  -who  were  faitUul  to  the  Ood  of 
Israel.  But  he  had  no  meroy  for  Uie  leader  (rf  ttte 
whole  movement,  Elijah,  iriio  had  prophesied  ^e 
dron^t.  He  was  sought  in  every  nei^bourii^;  king- 
dom as  the  author  of  all  the  agitation,  "  the  troutder 
of  Israel."  In  tiie  meantime  Jezebel  had  ot:gaoised 
tlt«  wtKBhip  oi  the  Baal,  and  supported  at  her  own 
cost  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  (19).  FtabUc 
opinicm  was  evidently  setting  against  her  policy, 
owing  to  the  long  drought,  i^ch  was  reeardea  mm  a 
Divine  punishment  for  the  neglect  of  Yahweh.  It 
was  at  iAoB  juncture  that  Elijah  revealed  t»tm— |ff_ 
first  to  Obadiah  and  then  to  Ahab,  and  demaodnd  a 
public  trial  of  strength  between  himself,  as  repre- 
senting Yahwdi,  and  the  nnqpbeta  of  ti&e  fnrdm  god 
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|i9).  The  Moonnt  of  the  contest  on  Mount  Outnel 
tt  most  dramatically  tdd,  and  the  object  is  to  bring 
oat  the  oontrBat  between  the  eoatatio  worship  of  the 
Bui  and  Uie  pure  and  oalm  tnut  of  the  {Hojdiet  irtm 
he  calls  upon  xahireh  as  the  only  God. 

8.  The  name  Obadiah  ahova  ttiat  Ahab'a  high 
steward  was  pre-enunently  a  wonhipper  of  Yahweh. 
Obad  or  o&ea  meane  "  servant  of,"  and  ita  nearest 
eoniTateat  would  be  "Abdullah"  (the  LXX  has 
i&edkM=Obadiah).  The  Celtie  luuaie  Gilohrist  (sef^ 
not  of  Christ)  may  be  compared  with  it. — 6.  From 
(he  Qu-qais  inscriptioa  we  learn  that  Ahab  had  a 
Isige  force  of  chariots ;  henoe  his  anxiety  for  his  horses. 
—12.  Obadiah's  fear  that  EUji^  would  disappear 
dunre  the  mystery  which  BtuToanded  his  poison.  The 
spirit  of  Yahweh  would  remove  him  to  some  unknown 
not  Ao.  839).— 18.  he  Uiat  troobleth  Iirasl: 
Ahab  oaes  the  same  verb,  aeJiar,  as  Joshua  does  when 
he  asked  Aidian,  "Why  hast  tiiou  troubled  ofi  7 " 
(Jos.  735). — 19.  Beeidee  the  fonr  hundred  and  fifty 
proidiets  of  the  Baal,  four  hundred  prophets  of  Uie 
AshBiah  (or  grove,  AV)  are  mmtioned.  In  this  case 
Asharah  (L6i3*)mu8t  be  thenameof  agoddoee;  but  the 
readiog  is  open  to  suspicioQ  (LXX  omits).  Here  for 
the  finit  time  we  learn  that  the  ^>dB  of  Canaan  as  well 
SB  Yahweh  had  their  prophets.  OanBel(pp.2S-30)in8 
dusen  as  a  spot  reoogmaed  as  saored  by  both  puties. 
Aoooiding  to  Robertson  SmiUi  (B&\  p.  166)  it  was  a 
Phcmician  sanotoary,  and  we  know  (30)  that  there  was 
u  altar  of  Yahweh  there  which  had  been  deetooyed. 
flijah  may  have  widied  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test 
at  the  soeoe  oi  his  rivals'  triumfdi,  as  evidenoed  by 
the  brokao  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel  The  tradittooal 
■Mne  oi  tiie  saoiifioe  is  not  t^e  headland  of  Gaimd, 
bat  some  miles  inland,  at  a  place  still  called  Muhrakah 
(bnming^  which  oveilooks  not  the  sea,  but  the  jAain 
snd  eity  of  Jesreel  (p.  30).  The  Kisbcm  (p.  29)  nins  at 
tiie  foot  of  Uie  oliff ;  at  a  fdace  called  Tel  el-Kaasis  the 
priests  areeaid  to  have  been  slain. — 21.  Elijah's  question 
■  diffioolt  to  render  exactly  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
LXX  lenders  it  "  How  loojg  go  ye  lame  "  (Heb.  "  pass 
over ")  "  t>a  both  knee-joints  I  "  Hie  meaning  is 
clear  enoagh  :  ttie  people  want  to  serve  both  Baa)  and 
Yahweh.  The  proj^et's  words  here,  as  in  27,  are 
lutteiiy  sarcastic. — 28.  laocets:  the  iom  dven  to 
the  word  in  all  Enj^ish  Bibles  down  to  1762  was 
"iMWora,**  "throwmg  q>ear8  "  (HDB).-^  The 
votaries  of  Baal  "  prophesied  " — that  is,  raved,  j^t 
as  gaol  did  in  his  madness  (1  S.  I810,  1924)-— 82.  The 
maldnff  of  a  freooh  round  the  altar  is  generally  er- 
^ained  as  a  precaution  against  any  form  of  impMt-nre. 
Probably,  however,  the  ^uring  out  of  the  water  had 
a  Hymbclioal  pnrpoee  [originally  a  form  of  sympathetic 
magic — A-  S.  FA  to  procure  rain  (c/.  the  pouring  of 
water  on  tho  altar  at  the  Feast  Tabernacles). 
Tahweb  was  about  to  answer  by  fiie>  but  He  was  also 

Ql  to  give  rain.  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  the 
were  doubUess  agreed  that  the  object  of  their 
tacrifice  was  to  save  the  land  by  the  gift  of  rain.  The 
&re  was  the  sign  of  Yahweh 's  presence,  as  at  Sinai 
(Ex.  19),  and  approval  (Jg.  621).  After  the  prophets 
(A  the  Baal  bad  been  slain  and  His  h<Hiour  vindKMited, 
the  lain  earner 
It  is  DotewcHlliy  that  EUjah  is  pr&-«ninaitly  ^ 
of  Yahweh  manifested  fire.  Hera  on 
the  fire  consumes  the  sacrifice  ;  at  Horeb  the 
wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  precede  the  "  still 
small  voice  '* ;  uie  captains  of  fifty  are  destroyed  by 
file  (2  K.  lio)  ;  and  the  prophet  ascends  in  a  chariot 
of  fite  (3  K.  an). 
rmL  41-46.  Tte  SnIlBC  «l  tha  Ratn^Elqah 


and  his  sMTant  agun  aseended  Oarmet.  where  the 
{vophet  pr»ed  and  the  servant  watched.  The  nearest 
point  of  Gumd  is  about  17  miles  from  JenreeL 
Elijah's  teat  (46)  ot  oatnuning  the  chariot  was  n* 
garded  as  a  proof  of  Divine  ins{nration,  tike  the 
exploits  (rf  a  Bamson.  The  hand  of  Yahweh  is  an 
equintlMit  to  tiiis  power  (2  K.  3i5,  and  oonunoniy  in 
Ezek.). 

XIX.  1-2L  Em»h's  FUsbt  to  Honb.  Hk  Com- 
BiMon. — JembeU  it  will  be  noticed,  can  do  no  more 
thu  threaten  EUjab :  her  power  is  limited.  Elijah 
escapes  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Judoh,  to  Beer* 
shefaa,  a  saored  t^ace  of  pilgrimage  frequented  (Am. 
S5>  814)  even  by  N.  Israelites.  In  the  desert,  unaer  a 
juniper  or  broom  tree,  he  received  his  vision  (5),  sknd 
went  to  Horeb,  the  "  Hoont  of  God."  Horab  is 
Sinai:  the  name  is  emplojed  in  the  M.  Israelite 
Hexatenohol  narrative  B  and  in  Deateronomy.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  Yahweh's  special  dwelUng-idaoe 
(Jg.  64,  Pa.  68s,  Hab.  33).  and  is  placed  in  Edom. 
The  theophany  (9)  remindjs  us  of  tJie  appearance  to 
Moses  (Ex.  2O18-21).  It  is  finely  recorded  that  the 
message  of  Yahweh  came  not  in  storm  or  fire,  but  in 
"  a  BtiU  small  voice  "  (lit.  a  sound  o(  thin  silesice). 
fSijah  received  a  threefold  oommission — to  anoint 
Hajnd  king  over  Syria,  Jehn  king  of  Israel,  and 
Elidia  to  be  prophet.  Saijah  himself  simidy  appointed 
EUsha,  and  even  here  nothing  is  said  of  his  anointing. 
An  unnamed  pTM>het,  commiseioQed  by  Elisha, 
anointed  Jehu  (2  K.  9i),  and  Elisha  foretold  Hazael's 
accession,  but  did  not  anoint  him.  "  Yet  have  I 
left"  (x8)  is  a  wrong  rendering  by  the  AV.  though 
supported  FMl  (Bom.  Il4)*  19te  LXX  has  "  And 
tiioa  Shalt  leave."  The  meaning  is  t^iat,  aftw  all  tiie 
idanf^ter  by  Hazael,  Jehn,  and  Elisha,  a  faithful 
remnant  shall  be  left ;  for  7000  is  a  round  number. 
It  was  by  oastuw  his  mantie  on  Elisha  t^t  Elijah 
called  him,  and  ue  mantle  at  his  ascension  gave  him 
a  douUe  portion  erf  his  qdrit.  fflijah's  vords  (20) 
■how  t^t  his  aot^  is  nothing  nniess  the  yoonger 
man  accepts  th^  call. 

XX.  1-S4.  Abab's  Victory  over  Bso-hadsd.— CShs. 
20  and  22  come  from  another  source.  EUijah  does  not 
appear,  ibe  religious  interest  ia  less  prominent,  and 
Ajtab  is  presented  in  a  far  less  hostile  light.  He  acts 
as  a  brave  and  chivalrous  king,  bold  in  uie  battle  and 
merciful  in  viotoiy.  In  the  Book  erf  Kings  the  kin^ 
erf  Israel  an  seldom  represented  in  a  hostile  spint 
whm  oonfnmted  hj  the  oommon  raemy,  Syria  {ef. 
8  K.  7). 

Syria,  we  learn,  had  become  a  formidable  power. 
Ben^iadad's  father  had  token  some  of  Omri's  cities, 
and  had  compelled  him  to  allow  bis  merohants  to  have 
"  streets,"  i.e.  bazaars,  in  Samaria  (34).  The  power 
(rf  Syria  was  such  that  the  kii^  oonld  treat  the  Israelite 
aavmian  as  his  despised  vassal.  Whm  the  Syrian 
army  filled  the  valtoy,  the  biaelite  forces  appeared 
like  two  small  flocks  of  goats  (27).  Ahab,  who  ia 
almost  always  called  in  this  chapter  "  the  kii^  of 
Israel,"  was  helped  hy  an  unnamed  proph^  (13)  or 
man  of  God  (28).  Ben-hadad  behaved  throughout 
viUi  arrogance  (3-10),  and  Ahab  with  dignifed  calm- 
ness. His  reply  in  three  Hebrew  words,  "  Let  not 
him  that  girdeth  on  kit  armour  boast  hhnself  as  ho 
that  putteth  it  off "  (11),  is  as  brave  as  it  is  terse. 
The  first  year  Ben-h&dad  with  his  thirty-two  subject 
kings  was  defeated  (zo).  The  second  he  returned  with 
a  stronger  army,  led  by  his  own  captains  instead  of 
the  kings.   The  Syrians  believed  that,  because  the 
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on  ike  level  ^oin.  Ever  Binoe  the  Jadgee  the  Israelites 
had  failed,  as  a  nile,  in  the  iJains,  because  <tf  the 
diariotBof  iron(Jg.  I19).  AhaD,haiW0ver,hadBlsiga 
force  of  diaTi<rt».  A  man  of  God  aononnoed  tut 
Israel  wonld  prevail  because  the  Syrians  boasted  that 
Yahweh  was  not  a  god  of  the  plain  as  well  as  of  the 
hill.  In  the  battle  Ben-badad  was  ntteily  defeated, 
aod  threw  himself  on  Ahab's  mercy.  The  kings  of 
Israel  had,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  the  reputetion 
of  being  merciful  (31),  and  Ahab  (33)  declared  that 
Ben-hadad  was  after  all  "  his  brother."  A  highly 
advaDtageoDB  treaty  vitii  Israel  was  the  resoli. 

[2ft.  Aphek:  there  has  been  muoh  disDiuaira  about 
the  site ;  see  EBi  and  G.  A.  Smith's  AtUu  pp.  xviii.. 
XX.  probably  it  was  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  near 
the  Philistine  border.  The  Syrians  seem  to  have  oome 
down  by  the  road  throogh  Megiddo  to  Aphek,  and 
used  it  as  the  point  from  which  to  attack  Samaria,  or 
Plulirtia.  Obaerre  that  In  2  K.  ISaa  Looian's  text  of 
the  LXX  adds,  "and  Hacael  toe*  the  PUHstine  from 
Ids  hand  from  the  Western  Sea  to  Aphek." — A.  8.  P.] 

XX.  86-4B.  Ahab'i  Death  Fofetold  for  Sparing  Ben- 
hadad. — This  section  reminds  as  of  1  8.  16,  Sanl's 
sparing  of  Agag.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  part  of  the 
foregoing  narrative,  bat  may  be  of  great  antiquity. 
The  sin  of  Ahab,  like  that  of  Saa)*  BeeonB  oommendable 
in  our  eyes,  bat  to  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  most  deadly 
of  all — ^tbe  violatioo  of  the  herem  or  ban  (pp.  90,  114), 
the  sparing  of  a  person  "  devoted  "  to  'VaiiwfAi  (42). 
The  "  sons  of  the  prophets"  are  mentioned  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Bible  (35). 

XXL  1-28.  The  Story  of  RaM.— This  is  evi- 
dently not  a  part  <a  the  Elijah  story  of  17-19.  nieraare 
cortow  differenoes  of  style ;  Abab  is  deeoribed  as 
"kbw  <rf  Samaria  "  (i);  and  Eliish  does  not,  as  in 
17-lC  oocnpy  the  coitral  [dace.  Nor  does  the  stoir 
oome  in  a  very  suitable  jdace  between  20  and  22,  whidn 
have  points  in  oommoo.  In  the  LXX  it  occurs  before 
20.  it  is  probably,  thotu^  not  certainly,  an  inde- 
pendent narrative  about  Elijah.  Ahab,  as  is  asn^d. 
H  not  represented  in  the  wont  possible  light ;  the 
gieat  offender  is  Jezebel,  who  acts  not  as  a  Baal  wor- 
^ipper  BO  much  as  a  queen  of  lanel.  Some  critics 
ie>g.  Barney)  connect  this  passage  with  2  K.  9f..  the 
■tory  of  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Omri  by  John, 
where  the  mention  of  the  "  burden  "  laid  on  Ahab  on 
thatoocaaiondemandsthe  recital  of  theseciroomstanoee. 
Naboth  refused  to  sell  his  vine^rd  because  it  was  bis 
■Doeatnl  pRwerty  (3).  The  Priestly  Code  jEoibids  the 
alienation  of  land,  and  probaUy  reflects  a  strong 
pr^ndioe  in  bvoor  ol  not  sorreodeiing  an  inhNitanoe 
iLer.  2&33,  No.  367).  Naboth  was  falsely  aoomed  of 
uasnhemy  and  treason  (10).  oaretng  (lit.  Ueaaing. 
bid<£ng  farewell  to  or  reooanoing,  but  see  Job  1 5*)  God 
and  the  king.  According  to  the  LXX  Ahab  (j6)  was 
horrified  at  the  ctimsb  utd  put  on  laekeloth  on  bear- 
ing of  Nabotb'a  death,  bat  nevwIhelesB  took  posses- 
si  on  of  the  vineyard  (iSf.).  Elijah  did  not  foretell 
that  ^e  [dace  of  the  deetraoticu  oi  Ahab's  family 
would  be  on  Naboth's  land,  bat  this  is  implied  in 
2  K.  936.  The  incident  may  not  be  i>laoed  in  its  true 
historical  position,  and  tiiere  is  do  hint  thai  Jezebel 
or  Ahab  reprasented  a  false  religion,  and  Elijah  tiie 
trae.  NevwUieless  the  ocmdaot  ol  those  ooaoemed 
may  shew  how  the  Baal  worship  had  oormpted  the 
morals  of  the  times.  The  elders  ot  Jesreol  came  no 
better  oat  of  the  transaction  than  Ahab  or  even 
Jezebel  herself.  It  has  boon  maintained  that  this 
orime  more  than  idolatry  oaused  the  rain  of  the  house 
of  Omri 
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and  Us  Death. — The  death  of  Ahab  mast  have  taken 
pUoe  before  or  daring  tiie  year  854  B.C.,  -wbea  the 
iMtttle  ol  Qannn  ma  fbaght,  md  his  name  is  men- 
ti(med  in  the  Assyrian  insoription  (p.  69).  The  qnea- 
titm  is,  did  he  take  part  in  that  battle  as  a  vaseal 
of  Bir'idri  (Ben-hadad)  before  or  after  the  war  related 
in  20.  In  the  latter  case  his  death  was  pobaUy  later 
in  864  B.C.  The  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  So,  and 
from  tiie  same  souroe  with  additions.  Jehoshaphat, 
whose  Boa  married  Ahab's  daughter  (2  K.  818).  is 
presMit  as  Ahab's  ally.  Here,  as  in  20  and  21,  tiiore  is 
no  allusion  to  the  Baal  worahip.  Ahab's  propheta  are 
proj^ets  of  Yahweh,  and  the  long  can  master  foor 
hundred.  The  rivalry  is  between  trae  and  faJse 
jKOpheoy.  It  is  not  known  where  Bamoth-gilead 
(the  heights  of  G.)  aotnally  was.  It  was  a  most  im- 
portant plaoe,  mentioned  (4i3)  in  the  list  of  Solomon's 
provinoes,  and  in  2  K.  92,14  as  the  scene  of  the  anoini- 
mg  of  J^D,  ao  that  it  had  been  evidently  retaken 
frMn  the  Brians.  Hie  general  opinion  tiiat  it  ia  tiu 
modem  Ba  Sait  has  not  muoh  to  reoonuneod  it,  this 
being  too  far  a  (130.).  Hioaiah,  the  son  of  Imlab,  is 
the  one  trae  prophet  His  vision  (19)  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  scene  in  Job  when  the  sons  of  God 
present  themsdvee  before  Him  (Job  16).  Whether  the 
propheto  tell  the  trath  or  no,  it  is  aoknowledged  tiiat 
tfaoy  are  inspired  bv  Yahwth  (34).  The  Chrooioler's 
acooant  of  Mioaiah  s  prt^eoy  and  of  the  battle  is 
given  in  2  Ch.  18.  Tb&re  J^osha^at's  cry  (32)  is 
explained  (2  Oi.  I831)  as  a  prayer  which  God  ansiinBred. 
Ahab's  death  is  tt^d  in  a  manner  creditaUe  to  him. 
He  bore  himself  bravdy,  and  was  the  soul  of  ttie 
battle.  88  ]ot)k»  Ufce  an  addition.  Biiah'a  words  in 
2I19  were  not  falfiUed,  f<nr  Ahab  was  bmiad  at 
Samaria.  Bvoi  here,  &e  point  that  the  dogs  «m 
to  lick  Qj)  his  Uood  where  they  had  done  ttiat  ol 
Nabotii,  *.&  ontside  Jeneel,  was  not  made. 

XXn.  41-60.  Rsigits  ot  Jehoshaphat  of  Jndah 
and  A  had  ah  of  Israel, — These  reigns  are  rdated  in  the 
nsaal  annalistio  style. — 47,  irfiioh  says  there  was  do 
king  in  Edom,  is  very  obsoare.  It  seems  to  imidy 
that  Jehoshaphat  owned  Edom,  and  ruled  by  his  omi 
nominee,  bat  in  2  E.  3  we  read  <rf  a  king  of  Bdooi. 
— 48.  On  Ophir  and  Esion-geber,  see  926,s8.  Hie 
ChrcHiioler  (2  Ol.  2O37)  says  that  the  diips  were 
wrecked  as  a  punishment  for  Jehoshnphat's  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Israel.  The  book  cooolades  almiptly, 
and  there  is  no  real  gap  brtween  1  and  2  K. ;  indeed 
31-33  diould  really  m  jnned  to  2  S.  Ix. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  KDIGS 

L  1-n.  85.  Last  Days  ud  Asoeiulai  ef  D}ah: 
EBiba  BstabUsbed  as  his  Sueeessor.— Here  wt 
have  perhaps  a  third  iSijah  nanatave^  in  whidi  the 
pro{diet  is  reraeaeoted  as  pining  a  part  scuody 
worthy  of  &e  Elijah  of  1  E.  17-19  or  21,  who  in  Ilia 
first  section  represents  Yahwdi  against  the  Tyrian 
Baal,  whereas  in  the  latter  he  stands  for  ri^teonaneas 
opposed  to  legalised  violenoe.  Hwe  the  king's  offence 
is  that  be  sent  to  a  Hiilistine  oracde  instead  cf  inquiring 
of  Yahweh,  and  his  sddien  are  punished  by  fire  for 
summmiing  the  |ffophet  to  sancoder.  The  'T**<***g 
Ot  the  prodiet's  name  in  Hebnw  diffea  from  mi  in 
the  rest  m  the  OT.  The  Btory  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  (Lk.  934). 

8.  Baat-Mbnb  the  Ood  ot  Bkrao. — Ekion  is  the  meet 
northern  I^istine  city,  and  ^erefore  the  nearest  to 
Samaria.  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  god  in  the 
OT.  In  the  NT  he  is  the  prince  of  demons.  Hie 
word  means  "  lord  of  flies  " ;  Beelsebol,  thealteniative 
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Ntding  in  NT.  mold  mean  "  Iwd  of  the  house " 
(Ul  332*W 8.  Hie  deaoriptioD  of  Elijah  ta  an  hairy 
■an,  Ut.  a  poneasor  {batU)  of  hair,"  is  repeated  in 
Hk.  U  of  the  Baptist.  The  haiiy  garment  {cf.  mg.) 
WW  the  dreoB  of  the  anoient  pro[Aet  (Zeoh.  134). — 
18  naturally  standB  before  17,  and  the  date,  the 
aeoood  year  of  Jehoram,  is  ""'■("tnl'ng  There  have 
evideatly  hoeo  some  sweepug  editoml  rerlsionB  at 
thupoint  (see  Cent-B.). 

With  di.  2  we  seem  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  Blisha 
stories  which  ocoo^  the  greater  part  ot  the  earlier 
diapters  of  2  K.  Eujah  and  Miriia  lived,  apparaitly, 
at  the  Gilgal  "  (i),  not  the  idaoe  of  that  name  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  or  they  oould  not  have  "  gone  down  " 
from  theooe  to  Bethel.  At  Bethel  and  Jerioho  there 
weie  proidietio  settlemoits  (3)  or  00m panics  (1  8.  IO5). 
These  asHooiatinmi  nlay  an  imporbuit  part  in  wis 
t  IS  m 


stoiy  ot  Elisha,  wtio  Is  m  a  sense  their  leader,  irimeas 
Bi|ui  was  a  solitary  prt^het.  "  Son  "  sim^y  means 
"disoitde."  Amo6(7i4)  denied  that  he  hunself  was 
a  pronssicKial  prophet.  By  the  dodble  portion  of 
Bi]ah*s  spirit  (g)  is  meant  uie  share  of  the  first-bom. 
ElidiA  deeiree  to  be  ai^inted  his  master's  represea' 
tatire.  EUjah'i  answer  (10^  shows  how  diflfioiut  it  ii 
to  tmnamifc  a  spiritoal  offioe.  TbB  chariots  of  fire 
were  a  sign  of  Ihe  Divine  preseooe  (617).  When 
ElUiB  CTOBsed  the  Jordan  he  eoold  not  have  been 
seen  from  Jericho,  wfiich  is  not  in  sight  of  the  river 
(13).  He  was  recognised  by  Ihe  prophets  as  the 
noceascv  <^  ^J|?^>  *boee  spirit-  i«eted  opoo  him. 
Two  si^  of  Qtsha's  power  are  given,  the  healing 
ol  the  spring  at  Jericho  (19-33),  Khkih  made  tiie 
land  miscany,  by  casting  in  salt,  tiie  symbol  ol 
porificatioa  (Lev.  2i3,  Mt.  613,  eto.),  and  the  pnniah- 
meot  of  the  children — not  youths  bat  "  little  boys," 
who  mocked  his  baldness  (33-25).  Baldness  is  not 
an  honourable  sign  of  uce  in  the  East,  but  (a)  of  grief 
(voluntary  baldness) ;  (o)  a  discredit  (see  A.  Maealister, 
Bddnes$,  HDB).  The  bear  (24)  is  mre  in  Wostem 
I^leetine  (bnt  see  1  8.  I734,  Am.  6x9).  The  ohildnn 
were  not  necessarily  pnnidied  by  dem,  bat  wore  at 
least  severely  woonded. 

[12iL  Apparently  describes  Blijah  as  Israel's  defence, 
her  chariots  and  horsemen,  ef.  the  application  by  Joaah 
to  Elisha  d  the  same  description  in  I314. — A.  8.  P.] 

UL  1-27.  Rfllcn  Of  Jdioram.  War  with  Moab.— 
The  only  two  king*  <A  Isiael  on  whtmi  the  oenmre 
nnxionnioed  is  in  any  way  qualified  are  JAoram.  the 
faut  of  the  house  €d  Omn,  and  Hodiea  {lit),  the  hurt 
of  IsmeL  All  the  <rthon  axe  said  to  have  dcoe 


The  war  with  Uoab  is  the  subject  of  Hie  famous 
inaeriptwMi  of  Mesha  discovered  in  1868  (pp.  34,  69). 
On  this  Mesha  states  that  Omri  occupied  the  land  of 
Mdiedebah  (Medeba,  Nn.  2I30,  Jos.  139,  b-  IS2)  his 
days,  half  his  son's  days,  forty  years.  In  Kings  it  is 
^ooUUy  said  that  Hesha's  rebelluMi  was  after  tiie  deatti 
cl  Ahab.  Omri  and  Ahab  together  aooordiog  to  Kings 
reigned  only  thirty-four  yean ;  AhaBUh  and  JeIuN»m 
fomteen  years,  making  only  forty-ei^t  yeais  from 
the  aooesttOD  of  Omri  to  the  exUnotim  of  his  dynu^y. 
Ueaha  muit  not  onfy  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Israd,  bat  have  engaged  in  oonsiderable  bnilding 
operatioofl  after  his  victory,  which  makes  it  probable 
the  war  to  reduce  him  took  plaoe  some  tmie  after 
his  rebellion  against  the  house  of  Omri.  Jchoahaphat 
(7)  used  the  same  language  to  Jehoram  as  he  d^  to 
Ahab  (224).  Jadah  ana  its  depwident  Hesha,  a 
Nijked  (Am.  li*),  state  of  Edom,  were  evidently 
wmIs  of  the  mote  powerful  king  of  UmeA.  The  Una 
cfBdom  (1  K.  2247)  ma^  have  been  the  "deputy" 


appunted  by  Jdioahaj^uit,  bat  26  may  imply  that  he 
was  a  native  king.  Ihe  three  kinffs  did  nob  directly 
attack  Moab,  which  aooording  to  Mesha's  inaoriptioa 
was  stnmgly  fortified,  but  ap[»oached  it  a  einsDitoas 
route.  Eusha,  unknown  to  the  kings,  was  with  the 
army,  and  was  called  the  servant  (11)  "  i^cb  poured 
water  on  the  hands  "  (cf.  Fa.  60s)  of  Eaijah.  He  was 
accustomed  (15)  to  prophesy  under  the  influence  of 
music  fl  8.  IO5*),  and  tne  formula  (14)  "As  Y^weh 
liveth.  before  whom  I  stand  "  Jer.  35i9)  is  the  same 
as  that  used  by  his  master  (1  K.  17i},  The  sumdyiog 
of  water  by  the  digmig  of  pit«  in  the  sand  is  a  known 
ezpedimt  (see  Geot^B).  [B.  H.  KenneU  suggests  that 
the  "Moabitee  took  the  ruddy  Eight  on  the  water  for 
an  omen  of  blood  rather  than  for  actual  gore."  (See 
J.  G.  Fnuer.  Admv  AUia  Osiris.  I  63.)— A.  8-  PJ 
Hiiha  (19)  fraetells  all  the  barbaiooB  methods  irikioh 
Israei  would  emfrioy  in  victory  in  the  same  tn»«t>ar  u 
he  does  the  atrocities  Haiael  would  ocnnmit  when  he 
became  king  of  Syria  (813).  The  acts  committed  when 
Moab  was  defeated  (35)  wwe  forbidden  (Dt.  20i^.). 
The  war  ended  by  the  desperate  act  of  the  king  of 
Moab  offering  his  sen  as  a  burnt  sacrifloe  (27)  on  the 
wall  of  Kir-harsaetti  (Is.  167>  Jer.  4831.  the  modem 
Kerak).  Mesha  attnbotes  all  Us  troubles  to  the 
wrath  of  his  god  Chemosh  (Moabite  Stone,  1.  6).  Che- 
moah  oartaiiw  d^ighted  in  human  saorifioes.  The 
mot  wrath  which  came  forth  a^inst  Israel  was  from 
Uie  god  of  Moab  who  had  aoo^ited  the  supreme  saeit 
fico  <^  his  woiflhippw. 

IV.  1-VL  28.  Mt*  abont  Bbha  ai  a  Wondor 
WOffcff.— Ihe  mindes  of  Elisha  fill  a  oontddemMe 
part  of  the  eariy  chapters  of  2  K.  They  are  mostly 
beneficent  in  oharaoter,  and  this  prophet  was  evidently 
more  in  touch  with  the  people  than  hia  stem  pre- 
decessor. There  is  no  reason  to  confine  these  teles 
to  the  reign  <rf  Jehoram,  because  the  death  of  that 
king  is  reoraded  later  in  the  book.  Ihe  king  of 
Israel  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  and  was  evidently 
m  good  twms  with  the  prophet,  which  oould  hardly 
be  expeoted  of  Jehoram.  Probably  some  of  the 
oocurrenoes,  especially  hi  the  Syrian  wars,  belong  to 
the  age  of  Jehu's  dynasty.  The  biogra[hy  of  Elisha 
in  2  K.  ccmsiBtB  of  21-25,  41-623,  8i-i5t  I3i4-^i. 
In  624-730  and  9i  -IO31  iSisha  is  the  leading  prophet, 
bat  ihe  source  seems  to  be  mainly  some  chronicle  of 
the  northern  kingdom. 

IV.  1-7.  Mntt^BeattoD  ot  the  WMov'a  00  to  Piy 
a  Debt. — This  is  like  Elijah's  miracle  at  Zarephath 
(1  K.  ISsff.).  The  oil  is  sold,  and  the  children  of  the 
prc^et's  widow  are  saved  from  being  sold  as  slavee. 
The  prophetic  communities  were  not  monastic  in  the 
sense  oi  being  celibate ;  such  an  idea  was  repugnant 
to  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Isaiah's  wife  is  called^'  tht 
proi^etess  "  (Is.  83).  Periiaps  both  Elijah  and  EUdia 
were  unmarried,  bat  there  can  be  no  proof  <A  this. 

IV.  8-87.  tOaSa.  ud  the  Shnnammlte  Womaar— 
This  gives  cme  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  of  rural 
life  in  anoient  Israel.  It  describes  the  kindly  hospi- 
tality of  the  great  lady  of  Shun  em,  the  aooommodalion 
provided— -a  "  chamber  with  walla  "  {■mff.)  and  fur- 
nitore— no  makeshift  arrangement,  but  suoh  as  be- 
fitted an  honoured  guest ;  the  description  of  the  boy's 
death,  her  drive  firan  Shunem  to  Carmel  to  the  prophet, 
Elisha's  behavioar,  as  revealing  his  naturally  con- 
siderate demeanour,  is  vividly  portrayed.  More  than 
one  expressioa  recalls  the  Ehjah  story  {ef.  1  K.  I826 
with  31,  and  1  K.  I843  with  33).  Shonem  (S)  ia  whem 
the  Fhilistines  racamped  o^Kwite  Mt.  Gilboa  (1  B. 
284).  It  is  about  A  mites  &om  Jezred,  and  20  of  nuae 
fainn  Gannel  (25),  wiiere  Elisha  w^U^  abode.  Saisba 
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IB  erfdently  oa  friendty  tMHis  vitii  the  king  (ts). 
whiofa  shows  that  tiie  incidents  are  later  than  m 
destraocion  of  Ahab'a  sous.  The  md^>mdenoe  of  the 
lady  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Nabal  (1  8.  26io) 
and  Naboth  (I  K.  21).  We  have  (23)  one  of  the  rare 
hiate  in  this  book  of  (he  reltgioos  observances  of  the 
time;  "the  new  moMi  or  the  aabbatb"  (pp.  lOlf.)  was 
oonsidered  a  saitaUe  ocoeaion  to  go  to  a  proidiet,  even 
though  as  long  a  journey  were  neoeasaiy  as  from 
Shunem  to  Carmel  (Am.  85,  Hos.  2ii).  There  are 
some  interesting  iliustratioos  of  this  tmaptor  in  the 
MT — t^.  the  prcAibitioQ  of  a  messenger  on  uimnt 
business  to  salute  anybody  (29  ;  c/.  Lk.  IO4).  the  mr- 
niture  of  the  prophet's  chamber,  bed,  and  lampstand 
(Hk.  Azi).  Monem  was  near  to  Nain,  where  oni 
Lord  raised  the  widow's  aon  (£Jr.  7ii). 

[81.  The  bonea  of  the  dead  Elisha  (132t*)  have 
more  life-siving  virtue  than  the  prophet's  staff  in  the 
bands  of  the  living  Gehazi. — A.  8.  Pj 

IV.  88-44.  Two  Iflnor  Wraeles  of  EHsha.— The 
"  death  "  (poison)  in  the  pot  healed  and  the  feeding 
of  a  hundred  prophets.  The  bread  of  the  6isttniita 
(42)  was  by  the  Law  the  property  of  the  priests  (Nu. 
I813,  Dt.  184).  Here  the  loaves  and  ears  of  com  are 
offered  to  prophets.  In  l^e  CSiristiaa  Teaching  of  the 
Twdvt  Apostles  the  prophets  are  to  be  ^en  of  the 
firstfruite,  "  for  they  are  your  {niests.*'  There  is  no 
simitar  instance  in  the  OT. 

V.  1-87.  Naaman  Healed  of  his  Leprosy.— Hiis 
story,  buniliar  to  all.  preeopposee  a  time  of  peace 
between  Israel  and  Syna.  ^  in  I  K.  20,  the  kins 
of  Byria  addresses  the  king  of  Israel  (nnnamed  here) 
as  his  vassal  (6ff.).  Elisha  was  living  in  8amaria, 
apparently  in  his  own  bouse.  Naaman,  on  being 
healed,  retnmed  to  Elisha,  who  refused  to  take  any 
present,  using  Elijah's  formula  (1  K.  17i*).  Naaman 
thereupon  declared  himself  a  worshipfwr  of  Yahweb 
(it  is  remarkable  that  i  ascribes  his  victories  to 
Yahweh),  asking  pardon  if  in  his  official  capacity  he 
bows  himself  before  Rimmon  (Ramman,  the  thunder- 
god  of  the  Assyrians).  Readers  of  Tom  Brown's 
achoddaya  will  remember  the  not  nnnatnral  discussion 
amongst  the  boys  as  to  why  Elisha  bade  Naaman 
"  go  m  peace,"  aa  though  he  approved  bis  action. 
Hie  ^rase  merely  means  "  farewelL"  Gehazi  pur- 
sned  Naaman  and  returned  to  the  bill  (24) ;  ^e  word 
is  Ophol,  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  only  applied  to  Jeru- 
salem (p.  2S7),  but  also  fbond  on  the  Moabite  Stone 

22 ;  Driver,  Samuel  p.  liixvii.  renders  "  the 
onnd  "}.  Elisha 's  rebuke  (26b)  becomes  in  the  LXX 
and  Vnlg.  "  and  now  thou  hast  received  mcmey  .  .  . 
and  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  to  thee."  As 
though  the  infection  of  the  disease  olave  to  the  present 
whi^  Oehazi  had  received. 
18.  p.  33.— 17.  c/.  2  8  .  28i9f. 

VI.  1-28.  An  Axehead  Sirims.  EUsha  and  the 
Syrians  at  Dothan. — In  several  minor  miracles  Elisha 
is  always  represented  as  working  them  not  by  his 
word,  but  some  expedient.  Thus  he  heals  the 
miscarrying  waters  by  salt,  and  the  pot  by  meal,  and 
reoovets  the  axehead  hy  casting  a  sUck  into  the  wi^er. 

The  pro|>het  appears  in  tiie  seomd  nairative  as  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  Syrian  war.  Whenever  the  king 
of  Syria  devised  an  amDnsh  (8,  with  a  slight  alteration 
of  reading),  Elisha  revealed  the  secret.  Elisha  was 
at  Dothan  (13),  a  city  standing  on  a  hill  about  10  miles 
N.  of  Samaria,  on  the  caravan  road  from  Egypt  to 
Damaseos  (Gen.  37i7,  p.  30).  Elisha  was  defended,  as 
we  axe  finely  told,  by  bones  and  chariots  of  fire  (17). 
His  blinded  adversaries  were  led  to  Samaria,  and 
EUisha  oidraed  tiuu  not  to  be  dartioyed,  but  to  be 


treated  with  kindness.  Throoghoot  the  loog  war 
between  Syria  and  Iraaol  simiUr  acta  of  ohiralrooa 

courtesy  are  manifested  (c/.  Afaab's  sparing  Ben-badad 
as  "  his  brother."  1  K.  20,  and  Naaman  the  Syrian's 
conduct  throughoat  6). 

VI.  84.-VII.  SO.  The  Siege  <A  Samaria.— The  date 
and  source  of  this  episode  need  discussion.  The  name 
of  tjie  king  (rf  Syria,  as  in  1  K.  20,  was  Ben^iadad ; 
l&e  king  of  brael  is  not  named  at  all.  Two  Ben- 
hadadfi  are  possible,  the  king  in  1  E.  20  yrho  was  d«- 
ieated  by  Ahab,  and  the  son  and  successor  of  Hazad 
(1324).  If  the  first  is  meant,  then  Jehoram  was  king 
of  Israel ;  if  not,  Jehoash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
Elisha  was  called  in  the  days  of  Ahab.  and  lived  under 
Ahab  and  his  two  sons  Anaziah  and  Jehoram.  Jehu, 
Jeboahaz,  and  Joosh,  dying  under  the  last-named  king. 
It  is  true  that  Elisha  called  the  kbg  "  tiiis  Btm.  of  a 
murderer,"  which  may  be  applicaUe  to  a  son  of  Ahab : 
bat  "  son  of  "  maj^  be  used  as  the  common  periphisaia. 
and  the  phrase  simply  mean  "  murderer. '  On  the 
other  hand,  the  scene  seems  better  suited  to  the  later 
st«ges  of  the  Syrian  war,  and  the  king,  despite  his 
threat  to  kill  Elisha^  when  distraught  with  misery  at 
the  tale  of  the  two  women,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  on  bad  terms  with  the  prophet.  The  event  may 
therefore  be  placed  late  in  EUsha's  life  (p.  69).  The 
source  is  also  uncertain.  Elisha  plays  a  conspicooos 
Mrt,  and  therefore  it  may  well  belong  to  his  bit^iaprfiy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  bears  some  affinity  to  1  K.  20  and 
22,  and  mav  bo  from  the  same  source — viz.  a  history  or 
diix>niole  m  the  northem  kingdran.  The  fu^ine  may 
have  been  in  part  oansed  by  the  soarri^  mmtioaed 
in  81. 

The  famine  was  so  severe  that  an  ass's  head  was 
sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  port  of 
a  kab  (i.e.  less  than  a  pint)  of  dove's  dung  for  five  (35). 
A  yet  more  terrible  example  was  shown  in  the  case 
the  two  women  (28f .).  The  head  of  an  ass,  which  would 
not  be  eaten  in  ordii:^ra'circamstances(Jg.  64*),  fetched 
wi  immense  som.  What  "  dove's  dung  "  means  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  it  may  be  some  common  vegetable. 
Josephas  {Wars,  vi.  3)  relates  that  in  the  last  sic^  of 
Jerusalem  a  woman  devoured  her  own  child.  The 
king  stood  (not  passed  by)  on  the  wall,  and  when  he 
rent  his  clothes  in  horror,  the  peo^e  saw  that  he  waa 
secretly  wearing,  as  Thomas  Becket  did,  a  garb  of 
penitrace  (30).  He  attributed  all  the  calamity  to 
Elisha  (31),  probably  for  not  having  delivered  him  as 
on  previous  occasions  (see  9).  The  words  in  Heb.  for 
"  messenger  "  and  "  king  "  arc  very  similar,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  Deoeesary  to  suppose  that  anyone  came 
but  the  king,  32  having  been  amplified.  Instead  of 
fulfilling  his  oath  to  kill  Elisha,  the  king  gave  way  to 
despair  (33).  Elisha,  however,  foret^d  that  pro- 
vimons  woiUd  eoaa  be  cheap,  and  four  lepers  at  the  city 
gate  went  into  the  Syrian  camp,  and  found  that  the 
enemy  had  fled  iu  a  panic,  bcbeving  that  the  king  of 
Israel  had  hired  Hittites  and  Egyptians  to  attack  them 
(76).  It  seems  unlikely  that  we  EcrptiaDS  would  at 
tiiis  time  have  combined  with  the  Northern  Hittitee, 
whose  home  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  Boggested 
that  not  Er^ians  (Mizrim)  but  Hnsrites  should  be 
read  (see  1  K.  IO2S).  The  Uozrites  (frcnn  Gappadoda. 
see  Cent.B)  were  among  the  allies  <xt  Israel  and  Syria 
against  Assyria  in  854  b.c. 

vm.  1-29.  EUsha  and  the  Shonsmmlte.  Hazael 
King  of  Syria. — This  chapter  is  somewhat  varied  as  to 
composition.  It  opens  with  a  short  story  about 
£3isha  (1-6),  of  which  we  may  presuppose  (a)  that  it 
is  eariier  wan  5,  because  Gehazi  (4}  is  not  a  leper; 
Qi)  that  lAe  king  of  foncl  is  an  assurer  61  the  pro^et. 
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^SBha'sadTioe  tiie  Shtoiuuiitte  la^,  vfaow  husband 
ii  ammimtiy  dead,  leaves  her  hcane  to  aToid  a  famine 
(ef.  an.  li},  and  her  lands  were  restored  wfaeD  the 
bug  ascertained  vho  ahe  was.  6-15  is  a  seooiul  narra- 
tire  of  ihe  pro^Aet.  Jehonun  moat  have  been  king 
of  Israel  at  the  time,  as  Hazael  was  contemportury 
with  Jeha.  The  difBcolty  the  stoi7  preeents  to  as 
is  that  the  nx^iet  appean  to  saggest  to  Hasael  the 
erimetrfwhidi  he  was  to  become  eoiil^.  Miahadid  not, 
u  might  have  been  sapposed  uom  I  K.  19i3,  an<^t 
Hazael-  This  kim^s  name  is  fonnd  in  the  insoiqition 
d  Bhabnaneser  11,  which  contains  the  name  of  Jehu 
(U3  B.C.).  Etisha's  visit  to  Damascus  (7)  impliee  a 
trace  between  IbimI  and  Syria,  and  he  was  evidently 
highly  hononred.  1 1  is  a  hard  verse ;  EUsha  evidently 
pot  H&zael  to  shame  ibe  searching  gaze  vitii  whion 
M  zenrded  him.  ISke  cmeltka  -vrUai  HaaEael  was  de- 
elazed  to  be  about  to  peipeteate  were  tbe  otdinaiy 
ezeeeeee  of  a  oonqoeror.  Hazael  did  not  regard  the 
idea  with  hinror,  bat  doubted  whether  he  woold  ever 
become  great  enough  to  perform  saoh  deeds.  "  What 
am  IT*  he  mya  (13).  "A  mere  dog.  How  can  I 
ever  do  each  famoos  acts  ?  "  The  sabjeot  is  not  named 
in.  xs.  and  Ewald  (see  OeDt.B)  sa^ests  that  Ben-hadad 
may  have  been  murdered  by  someone  else,  poasibly 
his  bath  atlcnduit.  This  serans  unlikely.  1&-39. 
whh  the  exception  of  30-22,  comes  from  Uie  annals 
which  gave  the  regnal  years  of  eaoh  king,  eto.  There 
was  a  king  of  the  same  name,  Jehoram  or  Joram,  on 
botti  thrMtflS.  Jehor&m  married  the  daughter  ot 
Ahab  (18),  "who  is  called  Athaliah,  "datuhter  of 
Omri  "  (26).  This  is  aoooonted  for  by  the  mot  that 
Jeha  IB  himself  described  as  Omri's  son,  though  no 
rela.tive,  and  the  deetooyer  of  his  family.  Bat  for 
inscriptiona  we  oonld  never  have  known  how  important 
Omri  was.  Jehoram  of  Judah  is  remarkable  only  for 
ttie  revolt  of  Edom.  This  was  a  very  serious  blow  to 
Judah,  as  it  was  thus  deprived  of  &e  trade  the 
Red  Sea  (p.  71).  Joram  apparently  won  a  victory 
at  »  nlaoe  called  Zair  (21),  otherwise  unknown.  The 
dizoaicler  (2  Ch.  21)  says  that  the  prophet  ESiJah 
wrote  tdiis  king  a  letter  of  rebake.  The  notice  of  tbe 
one-year  reign  of  Ahaziah  (25S.)  is  only  an  introdno- 
tim  to  the  momentoos  facta  recorded  in  9. 

K.  1-X.  Si.  The  RevolutloD  »M  Overthrow 
a»  Bui  Worship. — This  epiiiied  nairative  is  mobaUr 
dscived  fnm  the  same  sonroe  as  1  K.  20  and  22 ;  ana, 
if  we  KttSkff  out  the  short  Beatenmomie  portion  (97-10), 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  detachment  of  the  writw, 
who  neither  condemns  nor  approves,  bat  merely 
relates  Uie  tragedy.  Hosea  (I4],  a  little  more  than  a 
century  later,  evidently  condemns  the  whole  trans- 
aotion,  ai^  traces  the  ful  of  Jehu's  house  to  the  blood 
ot  Jezreel.  This  is  in  strong  oontrsst  with  the 
Deateronomio  passage,  103&~3i. 

Hazael  was  evidenUy  able  to  do  very  littiie  s«aiiut 
Israel  as  long  as  tiie  house  of  Omri  was  on  the  wone. 
BamotJi-gilead,  where  Ahab  was  slain,  had  been  xe- 
oovered  {cf.  I  K.  2I3  with  2  K.  914),  bnt  Jehcmm 
had  been  wounded  in  some  battie. 

]X.  1.  Eliaha  is  mentioned  only  here  in  connexion 
with  Jehu,  peihsps,  because  of  IK  19i6.  The  profdiet 
took  no  part  m  the  horrors  which  foUo^rod. — 6. 
EUaha's  messenger  pointed  Jehu  privately,  exactly 
as  Sunnel  had  anointed  Saul  (1  8.  lOi)  and  David 
(1  8.  I613). — 11/.  The  captains  of  the  army  spoke 
with  a  certain  contempt  of  the  wild  prophet  who  had 
intcirmpted  their  oonierence,  bot  would  not  be  put 
o9  by  J^n's  evasive  annrer.  Their  words,  "  It  is 
blse;  teU  ns  now,"  are  vsnr  amUsaouB.  A  dif^t 
tbuaga  in  the  HBb^  wmld  altar  "  Mm  "  into  "  ooik> 


i^nM7,**  used  W  Ailialiaii  when  die  called 

"^Treaaon"  (lli4)^18.  When  Jehu  told  them  that 
he  had  been  anointed  king,  they  took  their  garments 
and  made  an  exiemporary  throne,  and  proclaimed 
him  with  a  trumpet  blast. — 16.  Jehu  adud  his  con- 
federates  if  they  were  retdly  00  his  aide  (LXX)^  closed 
the  city  gates,  and  started  for  Jezreel. 

1^-3S.  Jehn  Harden  Jehmrn  ai^  Ataazlah. — Jeha 
is  recognise  by  tiie  messengets  because  he  drove 
"  furioady "  (zo).  The  LXX  renders  the  word 
poroOage  (t  '*in  a  trance").  Joshua  and  ttie 
Targum  render  it  "  quietdy."  Jehn  was  driving  at 
his  leisure  and  in  pood  order,  says  the  latter.  Tho 
Heb.  may  mean  "  m  meditation  "  or  "  in  a  spirit  of 
madness, '  headlong.  Jehu  met  Jehoram  in  the 
land  whidi  belonged  to  Nabotii  (31).  and  taunted  him 
widi  the  ididatty  (idioredmn,  ^.  Eoe.  1  and  2)  of 
Jezebel  his  mother.  He  oommanded  Bidkar  to  cast 
Jdiontm's  body  on  the  portion  of  Naboth,  in  aooordaooe 
with  the  "  oracle  "  (burthen)  whidi  Jdin  himself  had 
heard  (25f.).  The  tradition  is  apparently  not  the 
same  as  I  K.  21.  Naboth's  sons  are  omitted  in  I  K. ; 
Elijah  is  not  mentumed  here.  Ahadah,  king  of  Judah* 
was  pozsoed  fur  soma  distance,  fie  first  escaped 
Boatiiwuds  towmzds  his  own  kingdom,  to  Beth- 
haggan  ("  tiie  garden  hoose  "),  probably  Eki-gannim 
(Jos.  192i).  There  he  was  overtaken  and  wounded, 
and  ids  retreat  to  Judah  out  off  ;  so  he  escaped  north- 
ward to  Megiddo.  where  he  died  (27).  2  Ch.  229 
givea  a  difiemit  account:  4hft"fth  hid  in  Samaria, 
irtienoe  he  was  braoght  to  Jehu.  Samaria  was  a 
more  likdy  [dace  lor  nun  to  flee  to  than  Hegiddo. 

80-OT.  The  Death  at  JeiebaL— Jeeebd  met  her  end 
with  fortitude.    She  put  antimony  on  her  eye]i<te 

iJer.  430*),  arrayed  hciself  as  a  queen,  and  taunted 
ter  smb  mardersr,  addressing  him  as  "^Zimri" 

i3i):  "Hail,  Zimri,  thy  masters  murderer"  (1  K. 
69).  Jehu's  hotscfl  passed  over  her  corpse  (read  in 
33*  "  they  (the  horses)  trode  her  underfoot  ").  Li  the 
whole  narrative  of  Emga  Ahab  and  Jeoebel  aze  ze^e- 
sented  as  wicked,  bnt  never,  save  Ahab  in  the  case  of 
Kaboth  (1  E.  2li  as  omtemptdUe.  Even  Jeha  xeow- 
nises  (34)  that  Jezebel  is  a  "  king's  daughter  (1  K. 
1831). 

X.  1-Sl.  Destmeflon  ta  the  House  ol  Ahab  and  of 
the  Baal  Wonh^pen. — The  same  source  is  con- 
tinaed,  bnt  28-31  are  from  a  DeatenmcnniBt.  The 
vdtole  story  is  cme  td  tlie  most  terriUe  In  the  OT. 
Ahab  had  a  laige  &miif  in  Samaria.  Jehu  witii  a 
sort  of  rude  chivalry  invited  the  elders  of  the  city  to 
choose  one  of  them  as  kii^,  and  to  fight  for  the  throne. 
Bnt  the  cowardly  rulers  promised  submission,  and 
at  Jdiu's  command  sent  the  heads  of  the  seventy  sons 
to  Jesred  in  baskets  (7).  A  farttier  massacre  of  all 
Ahab's  adherents  at  Jezreel  followed,  and  td  forty- 
two  of  the  family  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah  (13). 

Jehu  next  ( 15!.)  formed  an  alliance  with  Jebonadab, 
tiie  son  of  Keohab.  From  Jeremiah  we  learn  (Jer.  36*) 
that  this  man  was  the  founder  of  an  ascetic  community 
which  repudiated  the  whole  civilisation  ttiat  Israel 
learnt  in  fVpiw"-  They  dwdt  in  tents,  refused  to 
practise  afniculture  or  to  live  in  houses,  and  rigoroudy 
abstained  trom  wEne  (p.  85).  Tbe  rise  of  such  a  move- 
ment, says  Skinner  (6eot.B),  at  this  juncture  in  the 
history  is  a  sign  of  the  profound  and  far-reaching  issues 
involved  in  Uie  conflict  between  Yahweh  and  BaaL 
The  sect  of  Jebonadab  continued  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  tiie  Babyionians,  and  the  priestly  or 
proi^ietio  office  was  promised  to  them  for  ever,  as 
fliey  were  to  "  stand  befm  Yahwdi  *  (Jer.  S618). 

11m  traudunms  niMsaon  oi  tiiQ  Baal  wonhi[^)ei8 
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in  Samaria  (17-27)  has  aerdral  points  of  interest.  Xfe 
k  not  eanr  to  we  hov  Jehu  ooold  have  posed,  as  he 
imdonbtedij  did,  aa  *  derotea  of  Bad,  eapeoially  as 
(33)  tiie  profeeeon  of  the  two  onlta  were  dirtmot; 
there  ma  no  Byncretiam  of  Yafaweh  and  Baal  worship, 
as  in  the  case  of  tiie  old  Oanaanitish  idc^try.  The 
description  of  the  servioe  is  noteworthy,  espeoially 
the  use  of  saored  TOBtments  which  were  lent  to  Uie 
worahipper*  {Ova.  352*).  The  expression  "  the  oity  of 
tbe  house  ot  Baal  **  (23)  is  very  diffioolt,  and  U  fcmnd 
in  all  tlie  V8S.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Heb. 
letters  slightly  altered  would  moke  it  the  "  oracle  '*  (1 
K. 6ai),ue.  the  moBtaAond. adytum  in  tjie  Baal  teonple, 
answering  to  the  holy  of  holies.  The  promise  to  Jehn 
that  his  sons  to  ihe  fourth  generation  should  inherit 
his  throne  was  fulfilled  in  Jeboabaz,  Joash,  and 
Jeroboam  11.  Israel's  power  was  evidently  shattraed 
by  tlie  destruction  of  Anab's  family,  and  the  house  of 
Jeha  ooold  not  hoM  the  temtoty  B.  <rf  the  Jordan 
(33f.).  In  the  words  of  the  writer,  "  Yahweh  began 
to  out  Israel  short." 

XL  Usorpatlen  ot  AthaUah.  OoRnwflm  ot  Jonah 
and  Eieeirtloa  ot  Athallah. — Atlialiah,  mother  of 
Ahariah,  a  daughter  of  Ahab,  destroyed  t^e  royal 
faunily  Judah,  ezoept  Joash,  a  child  who  was  saved 
hy  Jehoaheba  and  kept  concealed  lor  six  years,  durii^ 
micb  time  Athaliah  reigned  (1-3).  The  author  givee 
no  notice,  as  ia  oustomaiy,  01  her  regnal  yean ;  and 
8.  A.  Oook  (E%  ool.  381)  remaito  on  her  maintaining 
herself  on  tme  throne  for  six  years  as  "  a  ■ingnli^T  fact, 
whicb  raises  questiona  more  easily  asked  than  an- 
swered." At  uie  end  of  this  period  Jehoiada,  aooord- 
ing  to  2  Cb.  22ii,  tlie  husbamd  ot  Jehoaheba,  made  a 
omsioraoy  witii  the  troope,  showed  them  the  kingfs 
son,  and  arranged  for  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah  U-ra). 
At  this  point  we  have  a  second  narrative  ^bo  Stade, 
see  Cent.B),  in  which  the  people  play  tueir  i>art 
(i3~i8).  Athaliah  was  slain,  ana  Mattan,  the  priest 
ot  Baal ;  for  it  appears  that  the  revdntion  was  a 
Tdigioas  iHie(i7B),Hke  that  of  Jeka.  Hub naxratrre  is 
Bu|^emeDted  in  2  di.  22f.,  where  Jeboiada'k  relation- 
ship  to  the  royal  family  is  mentioned,  the  names  of 
the  officers  with  whom  he  conspired  are  given,  and 
partioolar  care  is  taken  to  show  (236)  that  the  sanotnary 
was  not  profaned      non-Levittcal  soldiery. 

4.  Jehoiada. — Though  the  hidi  priest  is  mentioned 
in  12x0,  Jehoiada  is  always  called  "  the  priest  '*  here 
and  in  the  parallel  passages  in  ChronicleB.  Nor  does 
his  name  appear  in  tiie  h^-prieetly  line  in  1  Cb.  6, 
nor  in  Joe^os  {Ant.}.  He  was  evidently  t^  chief 
priest  in  the  Temple;  bnt  the  hi^-prieatly  office  is 
probably  post-exilic,  and  there  is  no  one  analogous  to 
him  in  Uie  records  of  the  Temfde  in  Kings. — the 
Caiites:  jwobablv  foreign  meroenaries.  The  Heb. 
name  is  akin  to  t3ie  Cherethites,  -who,  witii  the  Pelo- 
thites,  played  a  part  in  tiie  army  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon(p.50,2S.8x8,eto.;  IK.I3S).  ItiBremaAaUetiiat 
in  Jerusalem  these  foreign  gnards  continued  to  be  Uie 
important  leaders  ot  the  army,  and  we  have  no  traoe 
of  any  such  in  Israel. — 10.  The  spears  and  shields 
vhioh  Jehoiada  delivered  to  the  guard  were  possibly 
saored  womkhis  to  be  ased  at  a  coronation.  Aooord* 
ing  to  2  Oa.  23,  the  priest  armed  the  Lerites,  aa  the 
prcaeuee  of  ffu^gn  troops  in  the  Tem^de  was  deraned  a 
probnation. — 12.  Here  is  an  interesting  aooount  of  a 
coronation :  {a)  crowning,  (b)  giving  of  "  the  testi- 
mony,' (e)  anomting,  (d)  the  long  took  his  stand  by 
the  pillar  (14)  "  as  the  manner  was. '  (a)  The  crown 
{nezer,  c/.  Naxirite)  is  only  mentioned  here  in  making 
a  king,  bttt  8anl  wore  a  nexer  at  Uie  battle  of  Ut. 
CKlboa  (2  a  Ixo).  (6)  I3is  "  testimony '  may  be  the 


"  law  book,^*  but  was  more  probably  part  of  the 
zc^lia.  A  slif^t  emendation  would  make  it  mean 
"  tha  InaoeletB  '*  (c^.  2  &  lio).  (c1  Anointing  wia 
evident^  tiw  easontlal  oeremoi^.  The  king  was  the 
Messiah  (Oirist)  of  Yahweh.  (of)  Hie  i^Uaz  or  pla»> 
form  was  at  ike  entrance  of  the  Temfde  f2  C3i.  23x3). 
It  was  here  that  Josiah  (2  K.  233)  made  bis  covenant 
with  Yahweh  (17). — 18.  The  exeoution  of  Hattan,  the 
vneet  of  Baal,  shows  that  tlie  rebeUim  against  Atha- 
uah  was  esseotially  relifliooB. 

Xn.  IMgn  of  /cash  and  hto  Repilr  ot  tbt  Tmpb. 
— 1-^  is  in  tlie  usual  annalistic  style  of  the  Deutero* 
nomist.  It  is  followed  by  a  curious  extract  from  the 
Tem^e  records  (4S.),  similar  to  thoee  found  in  I6Z0-28 
and  223-2324.  This  relates  to  the  provisioii  of  money 
for  the  remeir  of  the  TemfAe.  Two  tilings  deserre 
attentkm  (4).  The  first  ia  that  the  aonrces  of  the 
Tem^e  revoine  an  givea  as  fa)  an  assessment  on  each 
individual  (cf.  Lev.  272)  and  (6)  voluntary  ofiraingpL 
The  second  is  the  part  taken  by  the  king.  JdioMi 
(for  BO  Joash  is  here  termed)  takea  the  lead  throogh- 
out ;  the  piieets  are  merely  his  servants.  Even 
Jehoiada  (here  called  the  "  hi^  priest "  ;  see  on  II4) 
is  quite  subordinate  to  the  king.  In  all  tkhe  Temple 
records  in  King?  the  sanotoazy  is  under  tlie  kinjc'B 
absdate  ooaferaL  This  le^eaantation  is  oanAifiy 
ooneoted  in  the  parallel  paaaa^  in  Ghrtnldfl^  whne 
the  priests  and  Levites  are  given  more  promioenoe. 
But  even  then  we  oui  see  tuat,  as  at  Bethel,  eo  at 
Jerusalem,  the  Temple  was  "  the  king's  c^pel 
(Am.  7i3). 

17-^.  Hacael,  king  of  Syria  (c^.  IO33,  133)  ex- 
tended his  ravages  into  Judah,  and  was  bou^  off 
hy  Tonple  teeasares.  Joadi,  like  his  aon  *— 
(I419),  was  murdered  in  a  ooni^^raoy.  In  2  Oi.  2419K 
Hazael'a  invasion  and  the  murder  of  Joash  are  repre- 
semted  as  ponishmwts  for  his  refusal  to  listsQ  to 
Zeohariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  causing  him  to 
be  stoned. 

XnL  l-XVn.  &  nie  mnainder  of  the  hirtoiy  ol 
Israel  to  tlie  bll  of  Samaria,  with  the  0(mtemporai7 
annals  of  Judah,  ia  of  the  nature  of  chionfcJe  rather 
than  history.  There  are  few  interesting  narzatrras  like 
tiioee  in  the  eariier  parts  of  the  book.  Hie  exoeptima 
are:  (a)  the  death  of  Eliaha  (13i4ff.);  {b)  ttie  vac 
between  Israel  and  Judah  (14b-i6);  (c)  the  rq)ain 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Ahas  (16zo-i6L  The 
main  sources  are :  (a)  the  records  of  the  kmge  of 
Israel  and  Jodah ;  ^)  the  biognphy  ot  Susha ; 
(c)  DenterounniB  notes  of  reigns,  ete.;  ((2)  later  addi- 
tions. 

Xm.  1-4.  The  Rdgn  (tf  Jehoabaz  (rf  laraeL— 
Israel  is  reduced  to  tite  lowest  straits  by  HaaaeL 
Yahweh  left  of  Israel's  army  10,000  soldieia  and  10 
diariots.  (Ahab  had,  acoording  to  the  jnsorbtiwMw 
2000  ehariots.)  £br3a4^.a69. 

Xm.  10-21.  TheRtlgiialJouliorJehOMhollHML 
— During  this  reign  Eliaha  died.  He  is  represented,  as 
in  6^  aa  Israel's  <£ampion  in  the  great  war  with  Syria, 
"  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  tlie  hoisemea  thereof " 
(c/.  212). 

(W.  The  action  is  a  ^eoe  <A  sympatheUo  magio 
td[.  179-13,  Joa.  818,36),  but  it  is  somouung  more, 
Tm  Hebrews  thought  of  the  pophetio  wradas  adiieviiur 
its  own  fulfilment  (Is.  65iof.,  Bzek.  374-10).  Btm 
more  would  this  be  so  with  the  pro{dMtic  act,  for  sooh 
the  king's  act  was  made  by  EUsha's  partlcipaticau  It 
is  not  more  symbolism,  it  does  not  simjdy  aononooe 
the  future,  it  seta  in  motion  the  forces  w^oh  aie  to 
create  the  future.  Heooe  the  prophet'i  anger  at 
the  king's  riantamiiwi,  when  two  or  three  more  anowa 
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woold  h&Te  Beal«d  Syria's  doom.  Hie  flostwud 
direotiitai  is  rather  strange.  Damascas,  the  object 
to  be  hit,  fanr  more  to  the  N.  than  the  E.  On  Aphek 
BM  1  K.  iki^*. — 21.  In  {nimitive  iNyohology  the 
bones  of  the  dead  ara  irften  bdievaa  to  letain  the 
pmhioal  powers  powoneod  In  Ule.  See  ERE,  ii.  791f. 
-A.  S.  P.] 

Xffl.  22-25.  The  Death  of  Haxael  the  redoubUMe 
Dsnrper  (A  tlw  Throne. — His  eon  Beo-hadad 
vaa  leaa  eaoomfal,  aad  waa  thrioe  defeated  by  Jehoash, 
in  aoQOrdanoe  with  the  propheoy  ol  tiie  dying  Eliiba. 

XIV.  1-2B.  TiM  Mill  oC  Anudali.  Mm  of  JoMh. 
D«  ef  JuJalu^Afnariah  ms  «  -virtaoiu  king  like 
his  father  Joaah,  bat  not  aoootdins  to  the  etandaid 
of  David.  This  is  the  iadgmeot  <A  ue  DeaterononuBt, 
who  refers  to  the  law-book  of  his  age,  apinx>Tiiig  the 
king's  forbearanoe  in  not  punishing  tiie  sons  of  bis 
father's  moiderers  (Dt.  21t-9*  24i6).  Amariah  was 
soooeeeful  in  hia  wars  witii  Edom,  whose  territory  was 
peoaliariy  mportant  to  Jndah  M  giTing  aooess  to  the 
R«d  Sea.  The  Edomitos  wei«  defeated  in  the  Taller 
ol  Salt  as  in  David's  time  (2  a  813.  LXX).  There  fa 
a  ]daee  ai  the  same  name  near  Beersheba,  bat  tiie 
topography  here  seems  to  require  it  to  be  in  the 
soatiLem  Arabah,  S.  cA  the  Dead  Sea,  especially  as 
the  reeolt  cA  tiie  tvan-^mim  ^as  the  reoovery  and  re* 
bonding  of  Elath  (32).  "Hie  Rook  "  (Sela)  was  oap- 
tured.  Sad  its  name  cbanged  to  Joktbeel  (?)•  Whether 
the  famoas  rook  city  Petra  fa  meant  is  donbtfol. 
Petea  lies  in  tiie  extreme  S.  of  the  Edomite  Aiabah. 
between  the  Dead  and  Bed  Seas,  and  fa  approaohed 
tnr  a  mdy  on  the  eastern  side  (see  Stanley,  Sinea  and 
PaUMine,  pp.  91fl.).  It  fa  possiUy  mentioned  in 
Jg.  I36.*  Pauley  identified  Sda,  '^the  oliff,"  witii 
&idaHi  Bamea,  and  thfa  fa  the  name  ot  the  "  rook  ** 
wfakA  Ifoses  smoto  tiiere  (No.  aOsff.) ;  bat  Kadesh 
woald  lie  outside  the  sjAere  of  operations  if  ^e  king 
of  Jndah  was  trying  to  get  to  Uie  port  ci  E3aUi. 
Am*»ifth,  elated  by  hfa  oonqueet  of  Edom,  challenged 
Jehoaah,  king  of  Israel,  to  "  look  him  in  f^e  face.** 
Wfaetiter  thfa  means  in  battle  or  to  regard  him  no 
loiHeir  ao  a  vaml  fa  onoertain.  "Hie  kmg  of  Inmd 
r^iued  in  a  paiaUe  oomporinK  the  king  of  Jadah  to 
a  tliistle^  and  himsell  to  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  After 
ignominioosly  defeating  Joash  demolished 

ue  xwrtiiefn  w«U  d  Jemsidan.  Amariah,  like  hfa 
father,  was  killed  in  a  oonspiraoy,  and  was  soooeeded 
by  hfa  eon  Atariah. 

XIV.  SS-flR.  HaHnotJankoamlL— 11leDeatm)no• 
mfat  in  a  diOEt  Motion  ipres  the  dry  detafls  <riF  Jeroboamli 
reign,  the  most  famous  of  Israel's  Hum,  Daring  hfa 
forty-one  years  he  oom^etely  freed  urael  from  the 
Syrians,  and  axtraded  his  toiritory  from  the  entoring 
in  of  Hamate  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Israel's  floarishing 
oonditkm  dnring  hfa  reign  fa  depicted  by  Amos,  who 
•aw  the  hoUowneas  nndedying  ttie  apparent  prosperity 
of  hfa  age.  Hamath  (Is.  IO9*)  Ues  iiv  N.  of  the  Holy 
Land,  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria.  It  was  the  limit  of  the 
kingdom  of  David  and  Solomcm  (2  8.  89, 1  K.  865).  Tbe 
worae  "  whieh  had  belonged  to  Jud^  "  (38)  are  very 
obeoore.  Barney  proposee  a  bold  emendation,  and 
reads  instead  w  HamaUi  the  similar  Heb.  word 
"  wrath  " :  "he  tamed  away  tiie  wratii  "  of  Yahweh 
against  bnel.  Amos  speaks  of  Hamath  (Am.  O2*)  as 
an  indepeodent  kingdom,  and  its  faU  m  Seonaoharib'l 
days  dee^y  impressed  Judah  (2  E.  I834). 

86.  Jonu  tw  Kn  of  Amlnal:  thfa  profdiet  can 
hardly  be  the  aathoi  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  called  the 
■on  ot  Amittai,  iriioee  adventarea  are  there  related, 
ffis  native  vilbwe  of  Oatii-hei^er  fa  in  the  neie^boar- 
hood  ot  Naaretn  (Joe.  19i3).   Jonah  fa  ment^ied  in 


Tob.  144-8,  but  the  reading  fa  donbtfid.  ToUt^ 
home  was  in  Naphtali. 

XV.  1-7.  Beign  of  Azvlab  (DEdak).— The  long 
reign  of  thfa  king  passes  almost  annotioed  in  thfa  book. 
He  fa  called  Uzsba  cdaewhere  in  Cbnmkiles  and  Isaiah, 
ezoept  1  CSi.  3i3. 

6.  Yahweh  smoto  tiie  king  with  leprosy.  The 
isolation  of  men  thus  afflicted  was  enforced  (2  K.  73 ; 
see  Lev.  I346,  Nu.  63).  It  u  onoertain  what  fa  meant 
by  a  several  bouse.  The  Heb.  word  means  "  free." 
Axariah  reigned  but  did  not  rule  during  hu  latter 
years.  If  most  of  tiie  sixteaa  yean  of  Jotham's  reign 
fell  within  hfa  father's  lifetime,  the  dfacrevancy  of  Ute 
totals  of  the  regnal  years  of  Israel  and  Jucfah,  reckoned 
from  Jehu  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  fa  sensibly  diminfahed. 

XV.  8-S8.  Last  Ktngf  of  IsraaL— Zeohariah,  the 
son  of  Jeroboam,  reigned  bat  six  months  (8),  and  was 
killed  ffludlnm.  probaUy,  as  LXX  (L)  reads,  "  in 
IhLsam,'^  instead  of  the  Heb.,  niiidi  fa  doubtfollv 
rendered  "  before  the  peoide  "  (xo).  After  a  month  s 
reign  Sballnm  was  killed  by  Meoahem  (14-33). 

19.  Pol,  the  Ung  of  Asqrria,  has  been  identified  wiUi 
IJglath-pileeer  III  (68f.,  70f.).  who  ravaged  Northern 
Ismel(39).  Thfa  fa  the  finb  direct  mention  of  an  Assyrian 
king  1^  name  in  the  BiUe.  Menah tan's  name  oooare 
in  an  Aaqrrian  insortptlon  738  B.O. — 90.  The  tribute 
waa  exacted  from  ute  wealthy  men  (AV  rendem 
"  miidity  men  of  v^oar,"  tiie  last  word,  twth  in  Heb. 
and  English,  having  the  twofold  meaning  of  "  bravery** 
and  "  property  "). — 28.  Menahem's  son,  Pekahiah, 
after  a  short  reign  was  murdered  Pekah,  who  fa 
also  mentioned  in  TiglaUi-pileser's  annafa  under 
733  B.O. — S9.  The  district  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians 
(p.  29}  corresponds  with  tiiat  attvsked  ny  Ben-hadad  of 
OTxia  (1  K.  1630).  Pekah  had  made  an  alUanoe  with 
Rqrftt  of  Syria  aninst  Jadah  ( I85,  Is.  7  and  9r). 

XVL  Rtfgn  01  Abac — This  dtapter  »  assignad  to 
different  sources,  and  deab  mainly  with  t^e  king's 
alteration  of  the  Teonple,  thouj^  it  alludes  to  hfa 
apostasy  uid  his  wars.  Hie  Temjde  record  (10-16) 
may  be  compared  to  rimilar  passages  in  2  &. — aff. 
11,  I24S.  The  verdict  on  Ahas  fa  more  an&Toaial»e 
than  on  any  king  of  Jndah  except  Manasseh. 

1.  Ahas. — Hie  fall  name  waa  Ydtoahaz^  and  tt 
appeals  in  almost  thfa  form  in  an  instn^rtwrn  of  TigUth- 
pileeer.  Tho  king  mentioned  in  2331  fa  properiy 
Jehoahas  IL — 8.  Ahaz  fa  tiie  only  Israelite  king  who 
fa  exwesshr  eaid  to  have  been  gouty  of  sacrificing  hfa 
•on  m  thu  nuuuur  (337*).  (Aila  norifioe  beMme 
dreadfully  eonunon  in  tiie  fast  dan  ot  the  monarchy. 
Aooording  to  23io,  the  place  was  Tophet  (Jer.  731*),  m 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom. — Eor  the  invasion  of  Jndah  by 
Rezin  and  Pekah  see  pp.  lOt.,  Is.  7if.,  and  the  paratlu 
passage  2  CSi.  28i-is.— &  Bath:  1  K.  936*;  n  could 
not  have  been  "  recovered  *  by  the  Syrians  since,  so  far 
as  we  know,  ihey  bad  never  owned  it.  Read  "tiie 
Edomitee (mff.),  who  as  tiie  natoral  owners  of  tiie 
country  came  wd  oooupied  Elath  after  Rexin  had  dis- 
poBMsed  tiie  Jndnans. — ^7-0.  Ahas  became  an  As- 
avrian  vassal  hy  sending  a  present,  i^.  tribute,  to 
Tiglath-pileser.  Damasoos  waa  besieged  by  tlie 
ABsyriaos  in  732  B.a  There  fa  no  other  record  of  the 
Syrians  being  taken  captive  to  Kir,  nor  fa  tiie  place 
mentioned  in  the  LXX.  Bot  see  Am.  I5*,  98.— 10-16. 
Ahas  went  to  do  homage  to  his  master,  Tiglath-pileser, 
at  Damascus.  There  ne  saw  an  altar,  tiie  pattern  of 
which  took  hfa  &noy,  and  he  had  it  copied  for  hfa 
Temide  at  Jerusalem.  No  blame  is  here  suggested, 
thotuh  a  sinister  interpretation  fa  given  in  2  C9i.  j»i  6-37. 
— Unjah  fa  mentifsied  in  Is.  83. — 17/.  Aluus  was  cx>m- 
pelled  to  diTn'T''«h  tiie  splendaar  of  the  Temple  in 
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order  to  pav  the  AflByrian  tribate.  For  the  "  bases," 
"  sea,"  and  "  oxen,"  see  I  K.  723,27.  Brass  was 
valued  hiKbly;  when  the  Temple  was  finally  de- 
stroyed, all  the  biazea  vessels  in  it  were  broken  up 
and  canied  to  Babylon  (Jer.  E&iy-i4L 

xvn.  l-S.  Rdign  <rf  Hwhw  and  Destnwtton  tit 
Samaria. — Hoehea  has  been  previously  mentioned 

ilSio).  Aooording  to  the  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
lo^ea  was  put  on  the  Utrone  by  the  Assyrians. 
Shalmaneser  V  (pp.  59, 70)  reigned  from  727  to  722  B.0-, 
and  tha  fall  of  Samaria  was  in  722.  So.  king  of 
Egypt  (4).  has  been  identified  wiUi  Sabako,  the 
founder  of  Hie  2Stfa  Dynasty.  Our  narrative  pttemta 
oonsiderabte  historical  diffiooItieB.  Shahn&neser  ia 
said  (3)  to  have  attacked  Houhea  because  he  refused 
tribute,  and  to  have  shut  him  up  in  prison.  Then 
(5)  the  kinp;  came  and  besi^ed  Sanuuia  for  three 
years,  and  m  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  he  took  it. 
But  the  short  reign  of  Shalmaneser  leaves  little  time 
for  three  years'  and  an  earlier  expedition.  Hie 
king  of  Assyria  who  took  Samaiia  was  Saigon  (722- 
706  B.&). 

xvn.  7-23.  A  Reespitaljitlon  ot  the  Reasoni  lor 
bnel's  CaptlTl^. — The  language  recalls  Deuteronomy 
and  Jeremiah.  The  sins  for  which  Israel  is  condemned 
are :  (a)  tiie  building  of  high  places,  pillars,  and 
Asherim  (9f. ;  1  K.  12*  pp.  98-100);  ^}  idolatry 
(i2,i6);  \c)  making  tiieir  onildien  pass  thjoiuh  the 
fire  and  nsfaig  divination  and  eiudiantments  (u.  26) ; 
((f)  walking  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  (see  1  K.  12).  A 
statement  of  Judoh's  sin  is  added  in  19. 

[9*  from  the  tower  .  .  .  efty :  every  type  of  oity 
from  the  most  insignifioant  upwardB. — A.  8.  P.] 

Xm  24-41.  The  Origin  of  flu  Samadtam.— This 
Is  a  sconevhat  mixed  aoootint.  24-28  desnribes  tiie 
settlement  of  ibe  land  with  oapttves  from  other  parts 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  Uie  sending  of  a  priest  to 
teach  them  "  tlie  maimer  of  tiie  God  ta  the  country." 
Next,  29-33  relates  that  the  new  settlers  not  only 
"  feared  "  (t.e.  worshipped)  Yahweh,  but  also  served 
their  own  gods.  Finally  (34-41)  there  is  a  genersl 
statemmt  r^jarding  Uie  sin  of  Israel.  This  has  no 
connexion  with  what  precedes,  nor  does  it  in  any  way 
deecribe  the  Samaritan  reli^on.  It  is  periiaps  notbiiw 
more  than  a  new  description  of  the  sins  tor  irtiicu 
Israel  and  Judah  were  curied  away  captive. 

xvn.  24.  the  Ung  ot  Assyria:  see  above.  In  Ezr. 
42  the  king  who  settled  NorUiem  Israel  ia  called  Elsar- 
haddon  (pp.  69f.),  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (681-66S  B.a). 
In  Ezr.  4io  it  ia  said  to  have  hem  "  the  great  and  noble 
Oenai^iaiv"  {HobaUy  AsshnTbanwisl  (p.  60),  BBBZ^had- 
don'ssacoessor.  Ilie  meatini  of  Bal^ion  as  a  cdty  cxm- 
quored  by  the  Assyrians  is  a  mark  of  aoonxacy.  la 
later  davs  it  was,  of  course,  the  great  oppressor  of 
Judah  (see  on  20i7). — 26.  The  rabbis  (»dled  the 
Samaritans  "  proselytes  of  lions."  The  lion  has  l«ig 
disafmeared  fitnn  PaJestine^  bat  was  evidmUy  oommon 
enot^  in  OT  times.  A  dem^nilated  ditfbiot  socm 
became  dangerous  owing  to  we  rapid  mtdti|dicati<m 
of  wild  beasts,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  armed 
(see  Ex.  2328-30,  Ia.  724).  Hie  sen^ng  of  the  lions 
Was  thought  to  indicate  the  displeasure  of  Yahweh, 
the  God  (S  the  country,  at  the  rites  in  His  honour  not 
being  duly  performed.: — 82.  Hie  hi^-fdaoe  wuahip 
conwined  after  the  Exile,  bat  we  find  no  toaoe  of  it 
later  in  Samaria. — 41.  At  the  time  of  the  Return  the 
Samaritans  expressly  claimed  that  they  had  the  same 
religion  as  the  Jews  (Ezr.  42).  The  first  expremon 
outside  the  OT  of  the  Jews*  bitter  hatred  for  the 
Samaritans  ia  in  Ecclus,  fi026.  Josephua  and  the 
■nbbis  call  them  Cutheaos  (see  24).  Tlie  antagonism 
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(Jd->9)- 

XVnL-XX.  The  Reign  of  Bes^alL— Hieee  three 
ohapterB  give  an  account  of  the  rei^  of  ^e  best  king 
of  Judah,  and  a  pazall^  but  somewhat  leas  fall  aeoonnt 
is  found  in  Is.  36-39.  There  is  another  aooouni  in 
2  Ch.  29f.  The  annalistic  tableto,  etc.,  of  Uie  Anyrian 
kings  give  ub  more  information  about  Hezekioh  than 
about  an;^  other  king.  Thff^  confirm  the  good  im- 
pression given  in  the  BiUe ;  but  the  ohnrnf^M^,  if  we 
follow  them,  has  to  be  completely  modified.  under- 
stand the  history  ocmtained  in  18-20  the  following 
foots  and  dates  should  be  borne  in  mind :  (a)  Samari* 
fell  in  the  reign  of  Saraon.  in  722  B.a  (6)  Merodaoh- 
baladan  (2O12)  estabUahed  himself  as  king  in  Babyltm 
(721),  and  held  his  own  against  Saigon  till  710-  (c) 
Sargon's  army  overran  Jndah  about  711  (b.  20i). 
(<f)  SargoD  died  706  and  his  son  Sennacherib  invaded 
Judsh  701.  (e)  Sennacherib  died  681.  Ctmse- 
qnently  (i.)  the  illness  of  Hezekiah  and  the  mission  of 
Merodach-baiadan  took  place  before  711,  ao  that 
2  K.  20  really  comes  eariier  thsn  2  K.  I813  ;  (ii.)  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion  wa<i  near  the  end  of  the  reign  erf 
Hezekiah  ;  and  (iii),  despite  IO37,  Seunadieiib lived 
nearly  twmty  years  after  the  lose  of  his  army.  See 
further,  p^  5&. 

Xvm.  1-12.  Aooesdon  ot  HueUah.  FaO  ol 
Samaria. — HezeUah's  reforms  wore  in  full  aoooid 
with  tiie  e(BnniandB  in  Dt.  It  is  frequoi^  stated  ia 
Kings  that  no  king  of  Judah.  however  good  he  liad 
othOTvise  been,  dared  to  do  this.  It  gave  muoh 
offence  {ef.  1822),  and  provoked  a  reaotjon  under 
Manass^. — the  bram  serpeot:  cf.  Nu.  2isf.* .  The 
aetpent  whidi  Hoses  made  was  a  fieiy  swpent,  HeK 
sorapA  {ef.  the  soraphim  in  the  Tem^e^  Is.  6a*). 
— NdUBlmm:  the  word  is  obsoore.  If  Hei^iBh 
called  the  seiT>ent  this  name  it  would  be  reproachful, 
"  a  thing  of  brass  "  (e/.  mg.).  If  it  was  the  p(q>ular 
name  by  which  it  was  worsni[^>ed.  it  may  be  oonneoted 
with  nahaah,  "a  serpent."— 9.  ShafanaaMw:  see  on 
173.— 10.  thftjF  took  n:  peihaps  the  writw  knew  that 
the  kiQ^  who  besieged  Samana  (9)  was  not  the  oapftor 
of  the  city.   

xvm.  13-XIX.  87.  Smnadiua'B  Cttapalgtu^ 
18.  In  the  fourteenth  ye»:  if  Hezekiah  bwan  to 
leign  five  years  before  &e  fall  of  Samaria  (722  B.O.), 
and  Sennacherib  did  not  saoceed  till  706  B.O.,  this 
date  cannot  be  correct.  The  king  of  Assyria  took 
upwards  of  200,000 Jewish  oaptivee.—14w  Ladlbh(p.28) 
was  besieged  by  Sennacherib,  and  his  ezplmts  thmaie 
dn^oted  on  a  bas-ielief  in  the  British  Hasenm,^ — 16. 
wSkit  HoAlah  onilaid:  Skinnn  uka,  "  Should  it 
be  BoUrnvm  t "  like  Ahaz  (IBs),  HeieJdah  deepuled 
ttie  Temfde  to  buy  off  the  Assyrians. — 17.  Tartan  (the 
commander),  Rabsaria  (chi^  eunuch),  R«hduuceh 
(chief  cupbearer),  were  three  great  Assyrian  officisJa^ 
—the  eondult  <rf  the  nmr  pod:  cf.  2O20;  see 
also  2  Ch.  3230.^19.  OM  graat  ktag  was  a  -mj 
andent  title,  ai^  was  latw  assamed  by  the  Pereiuia. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  from 
very  ancient  times. — 21.  The  Jews'  confidence  that 
Egypt  would  protect  them  from  the  Aseryrians  and 
ouier  invaders  was  denounoed  by  Isaiah  (is,  30i-5), 
and  continually  proved  fallacioas.  A  aimiUr  confi- 
denoe  had  caused  the  rain  of  the  northern  kingdom 
(I74).  Saigon  defeated  ttie  Egyptians  at  Raphia  in 
718  B.O.  (pp.  GO,  71 ),  Smnaohenb  had  just  before  this 
won  the  victory  of  SS-teheh  (pp.  68,  71).  A  oentmy 
later  their  intngnes  with  Egypt  proved  fiital  to  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  Jeremi^  and  Ezekiel. — 23.  Moat 
oritioB  regard  this  leferraoe  m  Spttikj/ih'fntoaa.  as 
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BO  inteupcdation.  Bnt  if  genaine  it  bean  witoesB 
alike  to  the  nnpoputarity  in  aome  qoarterB  of  Hez»- 
kiah's  reform  and  the  shrewd  sppreoiation  of  the 
politioal  Bitaation  by  Uie  obeervant  Rab-8hakeh. — 
26,  Tho  ^niu  laiigaa«e  was  widely  diffused  through- 
out ttie  Eiut,  and  m  known  as  Aiamaio  (p.  96).  It 
wu  oaed  the  Jews  in  Egypt  in  the  fifw  century 
B.a,  as  ^e  Mood  and  other  papyri  testify. 

XIX.  2.  onto  Isaiah:  from  the  Book  of  laaiah  we 
learn  that  the  prophet  had  steadily  opposed  Heoekiah's 
intrigues  against  Assyria. — Shebia  :  Is.  2215-23*. — 
9.  iMiiopia  was  the  country  S.  of  Egypt.  At  a  time 
later  than  this  (681  b.c.  I),  Tirhahah  seems  to  have 
eiiaUished  his  government  in  Egypt.  There  is,  there- 
tan,  a  ahn>nolo^;ioal  diffionlt^  in  the  mention  of  him 
lMfe(p.72).  Hei8.howeTer,notoidled"kingofEQrpt,** 
and  be  may  have  been  acting  as  an  ally  of  the  princee 
ot  the  Kile  valley. — 10-18.  Sennaciierib's  letter  to 
Hezekiah,  showing  how  hopeless  it  was  for  a  king  of 
Jodah  to  resist  him  after  all  his  viotoriee  over  powerfol 
nations. — 15-19.  Hezektah's  prayer  to  Yahweh,  "  who 
atteth  n^  tlie  ohenilnm  (I  8.  44.  2  8.  63,  1  £.  6*), 
praying  Him  to  viudkate  His  bonoar  against  tbe  laue 
gods  of  tiie  heathen. — 21-31.  Isaiah's  taunt  song  " 
aeahut  Sennadieiifa^  and  the  sign  given  to  Hezekiah. 
xlie  king  ctf  Assyria  destroyed  the  nations  beoanse 
tiieir  go&  were  idols,  but  since  he  had  blasphemed  the 
living  God,  he  would  be  turned  back  by  the  way  he 
came.  Hie  "  sign "  was  that  for  two  years  the 
people  of  Jenualem  would  eat  the  com  that  sprang  up 
from  old  harvests,  bnt  that  in  the  third  year  wey 
would  sow  and  reap  as  usual  (29). — 85.  the  angel  n 
the  Lord:  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  has  a  story  that  Sen- 
nscherib's  army  was  destroyed  by  a  pestilence  owing 
to  ^e  prayers  of  a  pious  king  of  Egypt.  The  pes- 
tilence 18  connected  with  ttie  angel  hi  2  S.  2415.-87. 
Somaoherib  was  murdered  by  his  sons  in  681  B.C., 
twenty  years  after  the  invasion  of  Judah,  if  the  date 
(701  B.C.)  is  correct. 

ZZ.  1-11.  fflekoeis  of  HMoUah.— This  is  related 
in  the  parallel  passage,  la.  38,  in  a  much  abbreviated 
form,  save  that  it  adds  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  after 
his  recovery.  Is.  38  omits  4  (Isaiah  being  recalled 
"  afore  he  was  gone  out  of  the  middle  court "  (mg.) 
ol  the  palaoe,  56  (prcnnising  that  Hezekiah  shall  so 
op  to  the  Temple  on  the  ttuid  day),  8  (Hez^dahi  a 
request  for'a  sign),  9~-iia  (the  alternative  sign,  Heze- 
kiu's  choice,  and  I^iah's  oryiog  to  Yahweh). 

11.  the  dial  of  Ahas:  Heb.  "the  stepe"  (mg.). 
Probably  the  shadow  on  certain  steps  indicated  the 
horns  m  the  day.  Sundials  were  used  in  Babylonia, 
and  Ahas  seems  (I610-16)  to  have  been  interested  in 
iriiat  he  saw  when  away  nom  Jemstdem,  and  anxious 
to  introduce  coiioaa  and  artistic  novelties  (see  also 
23x2).  [Hraeldab  regards  the  going  forward  of  the 
shadow  as  a  trifle  sinoe  it  stmply  accelerated  the 
motion  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  already  travel- 
ting;  for  it  to  go  backward  was  hard,  because  it  reversed 
the  nataraJ.  inevitable  direction. — A.  S.  P.] 

XX.  12-21.  The  Embassy  ot  Mendaoh-baladan.— 
correct  name  of  this  king  (mg.)  is  preserved  in  tiie 

paiBlIel  passage,  1m.  39.  The  sickness  of  Heze&iah  and 
the  embassy  for  which  his  recovery  was  an  excuse  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  events  in  ohs.  18f.  (see 
above). — IS.  Hezekiali's  display  of  his  treasurer  and 
armour  was  evidently  intended  to  impress  the  king  of 
Babyion  with  im  readiness  to  enter  upon  a  conoerted 
vebellion  against  Assyiia.  This  most  have  been  before 
tlie  nxdiatiiHi  of  the  Temfde  to  pay  the  tribute  to 
Assyna  (I816). — 17.  Isaiah,  as  we  see  from  his 
imphesiai,  was  ooDsMently  opposed  to  ai^  intrigaes 
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with  foreijgQ  nations  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria. 
The  inscriptions  show  that  Hezekiah  was  exceedingly 
active  in  oonoerting  rebelliona  to  free  himself  andhis 
nation  from  the  oppressor.  The  prophet  here  fore- 
tells tbs  Babylonian  Captivity,  which  took  plaoe  after 
the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Babylon  at  this  time  was  not  the 
head  of  a  mighty  empire,  bat  had  been  seized  by 
Herodaoh-baladan,  who  was  afterwards  expelled  by 
the  Assyrian  oonqueror. — 20.  the  pool:  perhaps  the 
remarkable  canal  connecting  the  Temple  Hill  with 
Siloam,  a  ^reat  engineering  feat  celebrated  in  the 
fiiloam  inscription  (2  Ch.  3230,  Ecclus.  47i7). 

XXL  1-26.  Rd^  of  Hanasseh  and  AmoD.— The 
fact  that  the  refonnaticHi  begun  by  Hezekiah  was  so 
thorooghly  undone  at  his  deatAi,  and  that  his  son  was 
aUe  to  ragn  undisturbed  for  fifty-five  years,  proves 
that  his  refonns  were  only  eupernoial  and  could  not 
have  been  popular.  The  thoroughly  Deuteronomio 
tone  of  this  chapter  is  very  noticeable.  The  idolatry 
of  Uanasseh  is  specially  condemned  in  Dt.  419,  17i3, 
IStof.  He  ia  the  only  king  of  Jud^  who  is  conn»red 
to  Ahab  (3  and  lA  AooonUng  to  2  Ch.  33i-20. 
Ibnass^  rqieated  when  he  was  m  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, was  restored  to  his  kin^om,  and  on  his  return 
reformed  Jenualem  and  the  Temple,  very  little  being 
said  of  their  purification  by  Josiah.  The  pw^nm  m 
the  reforms  in  Jndah,  as  described  in  Kings,  is  com- 
parable to  the  ewin^  of  the  pendulum  during  our 
Reformation.  Headoah  removed  the  h^  idaoes  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  idcJatoous  objects  in  the  Tonide. 
IfsDasseh  and  his  son  reverted  to  the  older  practices, 
and  for  seventy-five  years  nothing  was  done.  Thai 
came  the  drastic  reformation  under  Josiah  ;  but  after 
hit  death,  to  judge  from  Jeremiah,  things  drifted  into 
tJieir  ancient  coi^tion  till  the  fall  of  uie  city.  The 
kings  of  Assyria  in  Manasseh's  reign  were  peihaps 
Sennacherib  (706-681),  Esarhaddon  (681-668),  and 
Assur-bani-pal  (668-626).  Manasseh,  in  one  case  aa 
king  of  the  cilu  of  Judah,  appears  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions by  Esamaddon  (677  B.o.)  and  Assur-bani-pal 
(668  B.C.). 

8.  the  host  of  heavm:  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  forbidden  in  Dt.,  but  there  are  no 
aUuaionB  to  it  till  we  reach  the  times  of  the  Ass^jrian 
iuTaskms.  It  is  (if  we  esoept  Am.  626)  first  motioned 
in  ooonexion  with  Bbnosseh,  and  ^Ker  his  time  it  was 
the  form  of  idolatry  most  prevalent  in  Judidi.  Q.  A. 
Smith  (Jmucdem,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ISlff.)  says  that  Jeru- 
salem stands  in  a  position  peculiarly  fitted  for  observing 
the  rise  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  worship  was 
conducted  on  roofs,  where  altars  were  placed,  and  in 
jaivato  hooses.  See  Dt.  4i9,  Jer.  7x8,  44i7fi.  ^worship 
of  the  queen  of  heaven),  Zeph.  Is.  Ezek.  816  (worship 
of  the  sun).  Esaihaddon  formally  eetablished  his- own 
religion  in  Zidon.  and  possibly  Manasseh  became  a 
worshipper  of  the  host  of  heaven  to  please  his  master. 
— 6.  the  two  courts:  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  post- 
exUio  gloss,  as  there  was  but  one  court  in  the  older 
Temple.  But  there  was  both  an  inner  (l  K.  636)  and 
an  outer  court  there,  and  O.  A.  Smith  (Jertiaalem, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181,  note)  does  not  consider  the  post-exilio 
theory  necessary. — 18.  the  line  .  .  .  plummet:  cf. 
Am.  78*,  Is.  34ii*,  Lam.  28.  In  all  of  these  passages 
the  metaphor  is  defltmotion.  But  it  ia  hard  to  see 
why  the  line  and  plummet,  which  are  used  for  con- 
struction, should  nave  this  meaning.  Periiape  ttiey 
are  used  as  teste  or  standards,  and  here  Jerusalem  and 
Ahaz  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  crucial  moral 
test  and  punishment  as  Samaria  and  the  hooae  of 
Ahab.   (SeeHDB, "  Plummet.") 

XXIL  l-XXm.  80a.  Tbs  Rttgn  and  Rafwins  of 
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Joslall. — The  0fty-se7m  yeaxa  of  the  reigns  of  Manasseh 
and  Amon  were,  aooording  to  Kings  (not  Chroniclefi), 
s  period  of  apostasy,  which  probably  o<Hitiinued  for 
the  fint  ten  years  of  Jonah.  The  -ptopbiStie  party 
had  consequently  remained  out  of  power  since  the 
persecution  of  A^nasseh  (21 1 6).  They  regained  tiieir 
influence  by  the  discovery  of  the  "Book  of  wielaw"(8). 
The  prophetess  Huldah,  oa  being  oonsidted,  foretold 
that  all  the  oalamities  predicted  in  tiie  book  would 
oome  true,  hut  that  Joeiah  should  to  his  grave  in 
peaoe  and  not  witness  the  ruin  of  his  people  (16-20). 
Tlte  result  of  this  message  was.  first,  a  drastio  reforma- 
tion of  tiie  Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (23i-i4), 
and,  aeccmdly,  the  dcatruction  of  the  famous  northern 
sanctuary  of  Bethel  (15-20).  Finally,  Josiah  kept  a 
solemn  passover  {31-23},  and  Buppreesed  those  who 
practised  oooult  arts  (24).  Yet  for  all  his  unique  good- 
ness the  judgment  due  to  Manssseh  was  not  averted 
(35-27).  Josiah  was  killed  at  Megiddo  in  an  attfflnpt 
to  prevent  tiie  march  of  Uie  king  of  E^ypt  to  the 
Bnphratee  (29f.). 

These  chapteia,  like  21,  are  mach  iufluenoed  by  Dt. 
The  main  part,  like  2  K.  11, 124fE.,  I610-18,  may  oune 
from  the  Temple  arohives. 

XXn.  4.  BUklah  the  Ugh  priest:  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  title  was  used  before  tiie  Exile.  Jehoiada 
is  once  thus  called  (i2io),  hut  he  and  Hilkiah  are 

generally  styled  "  the  {niest."— 8.  the  hOCk  Hi  the 
tw:  the  general  identity  of  this  book  with  a  lane 
section  of  Dt.  is  now  oommonly  assumed,  though  the 
question  is  by  no  means  decided  (pp.  74f,,  89f.,  231f.). 
The  facts  related  in  Kings  which  must  be  borne  in  mind 
are :  (a)  The  "  apostasy,"  after  tiie  death  of  Hezekiah, 
had  lasted  for  over  seventy  years,  and  the  peneon- 
tion  (21i6)  may  have  inoluded  the  destruction  of  tiie 
law-books.  The  "  finding "  (rf  a  copy  is,  therefore, 
not  incrediUe.  (&)  It  is  called  "  the  book  of  the  law  " 
here,  and  more  geoerally  "  a  book  "  in  10.  In  2325 
mention  is  made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  but  he  was  re- 
snrded  as  the  source  of  all  Israelite  law.  Hie 
Chronicler  (2  Ch.  34i4)  expressly  identifies  tiie  dis- 
covery of  Hiikiah  wiUi  the  Iaw  of  Hoses,  (c)  The 
book  contained  prophecies  of  destruction,  and  caused 
certain  reforms  to  be  carried  out.  These  latter  were : 
(i)  objects  of  idolatry  and  for  the  worship  of  the 
"host  of  heaven"  were  destroyed;  (ii-)  the  priests 
of  the  high  places  were  removed,  and  Jerusalem  waa 
made  the  only  sanctuary ;  (ili.)  Bethel,  the  great  ri^ 
sanctuary,  was  destroyed.  Deuteronomy,  in  addition 
to  being  full  of  threats  against  apostasy  like  those 
implied  in  this  chapter,  denounces  the  same  sort  <rf 
evus  as  those  which  Josiah  endeavoured  to  extirpate. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  account  of  Hilkiah's  dis- 
covery does  not  direotdy  attribute  the  book  to  Moses 
(but  see  2335) ;  »*■  »  the  Chronicler  who,  more  than 
three  centuries  later,  assigns  it  to  Moees,  and  implies 
that  Hilkiah  discovered  the  Pentateaotu  The  sng- 
gesttoQ  that  Hilkiah  himself  fofged  tite  book  and  pre- 
tended to  discover  it  is  unworthy  of  consideration. — 
14.  in  the  Becond  quarter:  the  AV  has  the  strange 
rendering,  "  in  the  college."  The  fact  that  at  this 
great  onsts  an  otherwise  unknown  peivon  like  the 
prophetces  Huldah,  and  not  Jeremiah,  was  consoltod, 
IB  an  ai:gumeiit  for  13m  gonuineoeee  of  tiie  statement. — 
19.  The  Heb.  as  it  stands  indicates  that  some^iiiig 
has  fallen  out.  PeriiapB,  following  LXX  and  Vulg., 
we  should  read :  "  Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  heard  my 
words  and  thine  heart  was  trader."  Josiah,  like 
Ahab  {1  K.  2I29),  was  told  that  he  ahoold  not  see  the 
downfall  of  his  house.  Between  1  K.  2230  and  2  Gb. 
3633  there  is  a  oniioos  ocdncidaioe,  that  both  these 


kings,  80  difiermt  m  character,  disguised  themselves 
before  entering  into  Utie  battles  in  which  tiiey  died. 

XXm.  8.  by  thepinar  .  .  .  eorenant:  for  the  word 
"  pillar  "  see  11x4  aiid  1  K.  Tsi.  hk  the  latter  paaaage 
it  SB  need  for  the  two  gnat  braxeD  ^Uan  set  up  by 
Solomon  bef^  the  poroh  of  the  Temple.  In  making 
the  covenant  tiie  king  takes  the  lead.  The  ceremony 
was  aooompanied  by  a  saorifloe ;  henoe  the  phrase  in 
Heb.  is  to  cu/  a  covaoant  (Gen.  I5i7*,  Jer.  34i8)  or 
divide  the  viotims.  The  newly  disooveied  volume  is 
o^ed  (3)  t^e  book  the  ooveoaat ;  Ex.  24;,  irtien 
the  "  book  "  was  sprihUed  wiUi  saonfioial  fakwd.  b 
a  covenant  there  was  not  neceesarilj  an  im]:iicati(ni 
t^t  there  were  two  partiea.  The  king  mikde  this 
before  Yahweh.  Skinner  (Cent.B)  says,  ^'  The  effect 
of  the  covenant  was  to  give  to  the  DeoteroncoDio  Code 
the  foroe  of  statute  lav. 

Joaiah's  reformation  (6-16)  may  be  olaHified  nnder 
the  following  heculs : 

A.  4,  6/..  10-12.  RetormsUon  of  the  Templey— 
(i.}  4,  6.  Hilkiah  and  the  "  second  piieet "  (T  for 
pnests  of  tiie  second  order ;  cf.  25i8,  Jer.  6224)  were 
ordered  to  bring  all  idolatrous  objects  and  vessels  -out 
of  the  Temple,  which  were  burned  by  the  KidrtHi. 
(ii)  7:  All  Uie  votaries  of  impure  rites  were  ejected, 
(ui)  10.  The  Moloch  worship  was  abolished,  and 
Tophet  (Jw.  731*)  in  ih»  vaUey  of  t^e  children  of 
Binnom  (Qehiimom,  Gehenna,  Ht.  633)  was  defiled, 
(iv.)  llf:  The  colt  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (2l3*)  ww 
put  down  hy  the  destmotioii  of  the  "  horses  of  tha 
sun  "  and  the  altars  on  the  tooEb. 

B.  6,  8/.,  18/.  RelormatloD  In  Jernsalran  and 
Jndab.— (i.)  Bi  The  idolatrous  priests,  Kemarim  (Hos. 
lOis,  Zeph.  I4),  were  put  down,  together  -with  their 
high  places,  (h.)  Si.  The  prieete  of  the  (ndinary  hi^ 
places  whero  Yahwdi  WM  worshipped  were  remorad 
to  Jerusalem  and  rec<»iused  as  priests,  for,  though  not 
allowed  to  sacrifice,  uiev  were  pemutted  to  eat  the 
unleavened  bread  provided  for  priests.  (iiL)  8,  ISt; 
13ie  "  hi^  i^aoes  of  the  ntes  "  (or  periiape  of  aaWn 
at  demons)  and  the  idraatroas  duines  Mooted  by 
Solomon  on  tiie  "  mount  of  offenoe,"  S.  of  tbe  Mb.  of 
Olives,  were  defiled  by  the  king. 

a  15.  Joslah's  Des&aetton  ol  the  Altar  of  BeOwl^ 
This  showed  that  the  misfortunes  nedioted  in  the 
"  law  book  "  which  had  already  befallea  Israel 
due  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam. 

XXm;  16-20.  The  grave  of  the  prophet,  niisisevi. 
dentlyanadditiontotheorigiiuU  story.  The  altar,  wfaidl 
in  15  had  bera  destroyed,  is  snpposed  to  be  stfil  stand- 
ing. "  The  man  of  Ctod  "  is,  of  course,  the  dieobedieoi 
prophet  of  1  K.  13.  Samaria  (i8f.)  is  evid^Uy  the 
province  and  not  the  city.  Joeiah  is  repreemted  as 
purifying  the  whole  district  from  the  high-place  worship. 
From  Jer.  4I9  we  learn  that  evw  after  the  deetniction 
of  t^e  Temple  the  ruins  were  visited  by  devout  Iscael- 
ites  from  that  distriot. 

XXm.  21-^  Gelebratdtm  <^  Hie  Fkasover.  Hie 
mention  of  the  eighteenth  year  (33 ;  cf.  223)  shows  that 
the  refonns  of  Josiah  oocupied  six  months.  The  book 
was  discovered  in  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year,  in 
autumn.  It  was  read  (cf.  Dt.  31  lo-ia)  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The  Fomover  conteonplated  in  Dt.  166 
was  celebrated  in  tiie  central  sanctuary.  It  was  not 
iiie  domestic  feast  of  tiie  Priest^  Code  (Ex.  12),  bat 
a  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  ]h2(ai.30HflaeUBb 
is  said  to  have  k^  a  Btmilar  feast,  but  tUa  is  denied 
in  22. 

XXm.  29/.  Deatii  Ot  Jodah.— Pharaoh-necoh  (pp.  60, 
72)  is  the  fiiBt  Pharaoh  in  the  BiUe  whose  niune  is  given. 
He  bdonged  to  the  26th  Dynasty,  i^ipareiitly,  wiiNi 
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he  advsnoed  to  ooooot  a  poaitkm  cm  the  Euphrateo, 
JoaUk,  prompted  either  loyalty  to  his  foimer 
mMten,  the  AflByrians,  or  oonfideat  that  his  refonns 
had  Mmred  him  Bivine  sapporb,  tried  to  stop  ihe 
progreoB  of  the  Egyptians  at  Megiddo.  His  defeat 
sealed  Jodah's  rum  (Jer.  22io).  M^iddo  is  tlie 
Annageddon  (Hta^-magedon)  of  the  Apocalypse  (Kev. 
I616).    The  date  of  Joeiah's  defeat  is  about  608  B.C. 

XSm.  81-XXV.  21.  Fan  and  CaptMty  of  Jndah^ 
Tho  last  kinf^  of  Judah  wore  Jehoahaz  and  raiakim 

SJehoiakim),  sons  of  Joeiah ;  Jehoiachin.  son  of 
IdtCMaktm;  and  Zedekiah  (Mattaniah).  another  eon 
d  Josiah.  The  history  ot  Uiis  period  is  related  or 
alluded  to  throughout  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  Its 
most  important  feature  is  the  rise  of  t^e  Babrlonian  or 
duldean  empire  under  Nabopolasear  ana  his  son 
NebnchadrezKar  (pp.  60,  "m.). 

XXUL  JAhoahai.— This  king  wss  also  called 
SbaUnni  (Jer.  22ii).  Hia  captiv%^  in  E!gypt  is  the 
nMeot  M  an  elray  by  Bsekid  (Esek.  19i-4)*  The 
soene  of  his  first  impneomnent,  ''  mUah  in  the  land 
of  Hamath,"  was  also  that  of  Zedddoh's  htuniliation 
(2  E.  2531.  Jer.  395). 

XXm;  8B.-XXIV.  7.  JoholaUm.— A  fuller  aooount 
d  the  leign  is  given  by  Jeremiah,  who  oonsiBtently 
mpoaed  t&  king  (see  Jer.  26-27,  86L.  and  espeoiaUsr 
Si}-x9). 

"Die  external  events  ot  tib«  time  are  as  foUows  (p.  60}' 
Hie  Assj^rian  empire  came  to  an  end  wit^  the  nil  of 
Nineveh,  about  606  b.0.  In  605  b.o.  the  I^yptiana 
were  ntteriy  d^eated  and  diiveoi  out  of  Syria  after 
the  battie  of  Oarchemiah  (Jer.  4fta ;  see  2  K.  24?). 
Kebpchadreaar  soooeeded  his  bither  in  that  year, 
vfaen  Jehoiakim  transferred  his  aUegianoe  from  Egypi 
to  Ballon  (24i).  After  three  years  he  rebelled,  and 
was  harried  by  raids  (a).  His  end  is  obscure ;  Jere> 
miah  (2219)  foretold  a  disgnoefol  buriaL  2  Ch.  366 
■ays  uiat  he  was  taken  captive  to  Baboon.  Here  (6) 
it  issimidy  said  that  "  be  slept  with  his  others." 

XXIV.  i.  The  innooent  blood  (Jer.  27xfr-34)>  The 
king  tried  to  kill  Jeremiah,  but  the  eldera  remonstrated. 
He  actually  put  to  death  a  prophet  named  Uiiiah. 

XXIV.  7.  The  kmg  d  bad  been  at  first  the 

nmm^  oi  Jehoiakiiii.  The  Jem  to  the  last,  as  th^ 
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had  done  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (Ii.  31X  hoped  for  help 
from  Egypt  (Jer.  377). 

XXIV.  8-17.  JalMlaeliln  and  tha  flnt  OaptMty  ol 

Judah. — The  name  oi  this  king  is  also  given  as 
Ccniah  (Jer.  2234)  and  Jeooniah  (Jer.  292).  SMdentjy 
Babylon's  vengeanoe  for  his  father's  treachery  fell  on 
him.— S.  Elghmn  years  old:  2  Ch.  369  has  "  eight." 
an  obvious  error,  for  Jeboaichin  was  evideotlv  grown 
np  (Jer.  2228).  The  Captivity  dates  from  his  reign, 
and  he  is  oonsklered  the  Isst  of  tihe  kin^  d  Judah. 
Only  the  most  desirable  of  the  inhalntants  ol  Jeru- 
salem (16)  were  made  captive.  The  rest  were  left 
under  the  king's  uncle,  Mattaniah,  whose  name  was 
changed  to  Zedekiah  (righteoasness  of  Tahweh),  as 
was  oostomaiy  in  tme  oaae  of  vassal  monandis 

XSn,  la-XXV.  7.  ZedeUah.  Destmetlon  of  Temple 
and  (aty« — ^This  event  is  related  more  fully  in 
Jeremiah.  Zedekiah  seems  to  have  beoi  well-meaning 
but  weak,  and  indined  to  favour  Jeremiah  when  not 
hindered  by  his  nobles.  The  sie^  of  Jerusalem,  which 
lasted  neariy  two  years  (25i-4X  is  more  fully  related 
in  Jer.  37-39?.— XXV.  6.  and  they  gave  Judgement 
tUKMl  him :  Zedekiah's  ofienoe  was  intriguing  with 
Efvpt  and  breaking  his  treaty  with  Nebuohaarezzar 
(^ek.  17i^ 

XXV.  8-«.  IMoeflon  of  Jsnuainn.  Fata  of  the 
SMUiant. — ^Ihis  again  is  more  fully  related  in  Jere- 
miah (J».  39B-4233X  which  the  passage  before  us 
is  probably  an  abridgement. — S.  Nebuzar-adan  treated 
Jeremiah  with  marked  favour  (Jer.  408). 

28.  Gedaliah  estaUished  himself  at  Mizpeli  in 
Benjamin  (Jos.  836).  His  murder  by  Ishmael  was  the 
ndn  of  the  remnant,  which  escaped  to  Egypt,  taking 
Jeremiidi  with  them  (p.  73). 

XXV.  27-80.  Jehofaehln  Restored  to  Honour.— 
Nebnohadrenzar  soooeeded  his  father  605  B.a,  and 
reigned  till  662  B.a  The  first  captivity  took  place 
tlurty-seven  years  before  Jehoiaohin's  release,  or 
about  598  B.c.  Evil-Merodaoh,  the  successor  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  only  reigned  two  years,  till  660  B.a 
There  is  no  record  at  the  year  of  Jehoiaohin's  death, 
and  oonse^oentiy  of  the  earliest  possibls  date  of  the 
Book  of  Kmgi  in  its  present  form. 
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L  AND  II.  CHRONICLES 


By  De.  W.  O.  E.  OESTBRLET 


Titia. — The  imsrat  title  is  doe  to  Jeiome,  and  well 
imMMOits  the  Hebrew  Dtbn  Aa-jamlm,  lit.  "  ISuiigB 
<aibB  days,"  t.e.  Annala.  1  and  3  Ch.  were  or^pnally 
not  divided  ;  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  tiivy  form  a  siogle 
book.  The  divisioa  into  two  aeparate  boob  oodmb 
from  the  LXX.  We  ehall  treat  it  here  aa  one  book. 
For  the  relationship  between  Ch.  and  Ezr.-Neh.,  alt  of 
whioh  formed  originally  one  large  work,  see  Intr.  to 
Esr.-Neh. 

DlvUms. — There  are  four  main,  ole&riy-m&rked 
divisions,  viz.  (i.)  The  histoiy  from  Adam  to  David, 
1  Ch.  1-0 ;  (iL)  Hie  history  of  David,  1  Ou  10^ } 
(iii.)  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  2  C3i.  1-0 ; 
(iv.)  The  history  of  Judah  bom  Behoboam  to  the  ediot 
of  Cyrus,  2  Cli.  10-36.  It  is  notioeabte  that  the 
Qironioler  devotes  much  more  attention  to  tJie  history 
of  his  jwople  during  the  period  poos  to  the  divisuB 
of  the  kingdom. 

PUee  in  the  Canoiu— In  the  EV  the  book  follows 
immediately  after  1  and  2  K.,  but  in  the  Hebrew  BiUe 
it  is  plaoed  at  the  end  of  the  Bagio^rajAa,  and  is  tttUB 
tbe  last  book  of  all.  That  this  was  its  original  position 
is  to  be  gathered  from  Christ's  words  in  Mt  2335*,  Lk. 
llsi  (<>('  2  C%.  2420-42),  where  He  is  not  referring  to 
the  limttsof  time,  but  to  the  limits  of  the  Sacred  Canon, 
bom  Gen.  to  Ch.  (Kyle,  The  Canon  the  (M  Teatcf 
ment  p892],  p.  141). 

Chuaeteiisttes. — The  most  ontstaoding  of  these  ia 
to  be  seen  in  tiie  purpose  for  whioh  t£e  book  was 
written.  The  writer,  or  oompiler,  does  not  write  aa 
a  historian,  but  with  iho  object  of  intOTpreting  hist<MT 
in  the  tight  of  later  developments  ;  on  uie  other  haai, 
be  desires  to  utilise  past  histoiy  for  the  practical  par- 

Sse  of  pladng  the  oiroamstaooes  and  conditions  oi  hii 
y  in  what  lie  oonaidera  the  right  perspective ;  so 
that  he  has  often  to  read  the  pa«t  in  tilie  light  of  the 
present,  and  to  modify  his  version  of  too  records 
aooordingly.  By  this  means  he  is  able  to  place  l)efore 
his  readers  what  he  conceives  to  be  historical  authority 
for  doctrines  and  praotioes  whioh  are  near  to  his  heart. 
It  would  1m  the  greatest  mtotalce  to  impato  bad  faith 
to  the  Chronicler  on  tiiis  aoooont;  u  he  altered, 
modified,  or  added  to  the  sources  before  him  in  making 
hia  compilation,  be  did  so  from  right  motives  and  in 
obedience  to  fixed  ooaviotions.  Two  anthorities  ezisted 
to  Tihich  he  had  recourse  in  undertaking  this  work  for 
his  people :  the  historical  records  of  the  paet>  and  the 
Fsntateuoh.  tMether  with  the  oral  tradition  insepambly 
connected  wit£  it.  To  the  Chronicler  there  oould  be 
no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  more  aotiiorita- 
tive  ;  the  Law  was  immeasurably^  more  holy  than  the 
numerous  and  often  faulty  historical  records  of  which 
1  and  2  8.  and  1  and  2  K.  were  examples ;  ao  tliat  it 
was  by  the  Divine  Law  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
be  giuded.  Now,  in  many  reepeots,  the  historiaiU 
records  manifested  not  only  dtveigenoe  from,  bat 
direct  oontradiotioa  to,  the  Law  both  in  its  written 


and  oral  form;  they  oould  not,  therefore,  both  be 
right.  Sinoe  it  was  nnthinkable  to  the  (Suonioler  that 
too  Divine  Iaw  oould  be  wrong  he  was  obviously 
forced  to  regard  the  historical  records  as  in  error ;  he 
was,  therefore,  in  daty  bound  to  reoonatmct  thess^ 
in  the  compilation  he  was  drawing  up,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  them  into  tiarmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Law.  The  Chronicler  acted  not  only  in  good 
faith,  but  in  a  way  to  which  there  was  no  alternative ; 
any  other  coarse  would  have  been,  to  his  mind.  disltmU 
to  the  Law  and  a  grave  dereliotira  of  duty  to  ww 
people  of  the  Law,  as  the  Jews  of  h^  day  chimed  to 
be.  His  main  attration  is,  Uierefore^  oentrod  upon 
what  he  regarded  as  the  highest  things  of  the  Law, 
namely,  ritual  and  worship,  the  Tem^  ite  building 
and  fumitore  down  to  minute  details,  the  celebration 
of  the  feetivi^  and,  most  important  of  all.  the 
ininiBteiB  and  offioers;  andt  reguaiag  the  latteiv  it  is 
notioeaUe  that  he  is  chiel^  interested  in  the  Levites, 
much  more  so  than  in  the  priests  ;  and  among  thoaa 
things  with  which  the  Levites  were  special^  ooa- 
oemed  the  Temple  musio  has  most  attraction  for  him. 
Everything  of  a  secular  character  which  he  finds  in 
his  sources  is  either  passed  over  altogether  or  only 
enrsorily  referred  to,  and  then  wifh  the  manifest 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  religioas  side  of  things  is 
iriiat  is  really  important.  One  striking  way  iidiereby 
the  CSironider  carries  out  his  purpose  is  bv  means  <n 
develo^iw  a  historical  narrative  into  a  ICarash  (2  Ch. 
13z2*]C  thus  taming  tt  into  a  didactic  and  edifying 
leligioOB  story.  This  midrashio  element  is  Tary  pro- 
nounced in  our  book,  and  it  usually  serves  the  pur 
of  glorifying  either  the  Temple  worship  or  so  met 
oonneoted  with  ife^  or  else  the  Leviaoal 
(See  on  Jo&  2S9-34.) 

Other  oharaoteristios,  but  of  lees  importanoe,  are  the 
writer's  fondness  for  genealogies  and  statistics.  There 
is  also  considerable  exaggeration  where  numbers  are 
concerned ;  not  that  the  Chronicler  has  the  sUghtest 
intention  to  deceive,  it  is  simply  the  result  of  his 
tendenoy  to  idealise  and  magnify  the  past  histtHy  of 
his  nation. 

Hbtorleal  Vahie.— As  a  whole  our  book  cannot  be 
said  to  offer  tnistworthv  history  about  the  tunes  of 
which  it  profeeses  to  tell,  excepting  where  details  are 
talran  from  the  historical  books  and  have  not  been 
coloured  by  tlie  comfHler.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
is  possible  that  a  narrative  of  Samuel  or  Kings  may  be 
Bupidemented  by  the  CSuonider^s  account;  e.;.  IGh.  11 
10-41  may  have  been  taken  from  the  some  aonroe  as 
2  S.  23S-39  (c/.  Comill.  lOT,  E.  tr.  p.  231) ;  other 
examples  are  2  Ch.  lliS-33,  133,2i,  261-23,  27i-7, 
2Si-27>  32i-23^  331-20.  (On  the  subject  of  this  and 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  see  pp.  43f.,  76-77.) 

Language.— The  Heb.  of  Ch.  n  that  of  the  lost  stage 
of  the  language  of  the  OT ;  it  lacks  the  easy  flow 
and  ^ple  diffoity  <rfoUsMoal  Hebmr,  ofiBftng  instead 
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■  1^  wliioh  is  stiff  and  tedkrast  md  oombraac  in 
QzpnsBioiL  Many  anr  wonb  an  nsed  irtiioh  aiiiinal> 
mate  to  Aiamaio  and  admnlnte  tbe  Tooaboiaiy  ol 
the  Hishna  (pp.  361). 
Date. — Tm  language,  as  just  pointed  oat,  stamm 
ae  amon^  the  Tory  latest  books  of  the  OT.  The 
maai  iikUoatK»s  h  to  date  in  the  book  itaeU  an  m 
fcDom :  in  2  Oh.  iAaaL  nfanooe  is  made  to  tiw 
edkt  of  pyma  pennitting  tite  letom  «l  the  Jews,  ao 
that  at  tbe  eadieet  the  book  belongs  to  the  Pmian 
period;  that  it  oaonot^  howoror,  belong  to  the  be- 
ginning of  thia  period  is  olewr  from  1  Ol-  207,  where 
the  dario  is  mmticMied ;  the  daiio  waa  introdnoed  by 
Dsdna  I.  Bat  tbe  hook  miut  belong  to  a  maeb  later 
dabs  than  this,  for  in  1  CSl  817-34  (even  if  the  BY  in 
XI  re^eeents  the  oorroct  text)  the  genealogy  from 
Zernbbabel  is  oanied  down  to  the  nxth  geoention, 
vkioh  would  give  c  360  B.a  aa  the  eadiest  date  of  ti» 
bocdc.  Bat  in  v.  21  the  leading  of  the  LXX,  Peeh., 
and  Tulg.,  which  in  aU  joobabiUty  lepreeenta  the  right 
one,  bxinga  the  genealogy  from  Zembbabel  down  to 
the  eleventii  generation ;  this  meaoa  that  iim  book 
eannot  have  been  WTitt«a  antQ  well  Into  the  Cteeek 
period.  We  shall  iwobably  not  be  far  wrong  in  ans^tn- 
mg  the  middle  of  the  third  oentury  B.O.  aa  the  a^^nm- 
mate  date  of  our  book.  The  reiigioaB  atandpoint  of 
the  writer  (see  above)  aooorda  with  thia  estimata  ol 
the  date. 

SoBCMS. — oonsidenble  liat  oan  be  made  of  the 
soBoea  menticHied  hy  the  ObKHuolw  iriiioh  ha  otiliBed 
n  iwdr*»*g  his  oomplation.  They  fidl  into  two  oate- 
goriea :  (1)  historic^  reoords,  (2)  prophetio&l  writangs. 
The  former  oomprise  a  large  woik  on  the  lustorr  ol 
the  kings  oited  under  several  namea :  "  The  book  of 
tbe  kingB  of  Israel"  (1  CSt.  9i.  2  Gh.  2O31.  33i8); 
"  Tbe  book  of  the  kin«p  of  Judah  and  Israel"  (2Cai.l6 
ti.  2Sa6k  SSafib  3232) ;  "  The  book  of  the  kimn  ol 
IkmI  and  Jndah"  {8  Ch.  277,  3637.  36B).  and  "The 
cbiQsikiM  of  king  David"  (1  Oh.  2724),  whioh 
waa  probably  a  section  of  tbe  same  large  work.  In 
adiUtKHi  to  UUB  there  ie  "  The  oommentuy  (midrash) 
<d  the  book  of  the  kings  "  (2  CSi.  2427)-  Than  were 
tfaos  two  hiatorwftl  sooroes,  the  large  work  and  the 
midxaahonit.  Umb  former  was  not  cor  Book  of  Kin^i ; 
thia  is  clear  from  the  fset  tbat  it  contained  matter 
iriucliianotinthecaD(HiicalKjn0i{oee^e.p-*2Cai.  27x-7; 

2  K.  1531-36.  33i8,  36(t) ;  bat  it  was  a  work  of 
brteor  date  than  tJie  oanonioal  Kings,  beoanse  this  latter 
need  a^Mtrate  aonroes  for  tbe  histories  of  tiie  northern 
and  eoathem  kizigdomBL  whereas  in  the  Cbronider'a 
floozoe  the  histories  of  both  kingctomB  an  combined' 
TiM)  reason  why  tbe  Cammicln  didnotuse  the  oanonioal 
Kings,  w«"Tning  that  it  was  available  for  him,  was 
that  in  the  aooroe  whidi  he  utilised,  both  the  eoolesi- 
astieal  point  of  view  and  the  method  of  handling  the 
materiu  were  more  in  aoooidanoe  with  his  own  taste. 
The  other  historioal  eonroe  is  tiie  "  midrash  of  the  book 
of  the  kings  " ;  many  aofaolars  believe  that  this  is 
really  the  same  aa  the  source  just  referred  to,  beoanse 
it  m  evident,  judging  from  tm  CSuonioler's  exoerpts, 
that  the  Book  of  the  Kinjp  was  ttedf  of  »  midraship 
efaaraotw ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
duronicter  nses  a  distinct  titJe  in  leferenoe  to  it  sof^esta 
that  it  was  a  different  worit.  It  is  true  that  the  Book 
of  the  Kings  ntaliaed  by  the  Chronicler  was  of  a 
r*T'^^T«b*"  onaraoter,  but  between  this  and  a  book 
wUoh  has  the  snedAo  title  of  "  Midrash."  and  wUch 
is  ibeceloie  a  Midiash  and  nothing  else,  there  is  a  great 
diferenoe.  Tbe  balanoe  of  probabili^  points  to  tbe 
two  soaxces  being  different. 

Of  tbe  otbar  ■onxeea,  poNq^hetioil  vzitiii^  the  UHiiM 


ant  "030  histmv  (lit  'words'  and  w  below)  ol 
Samnd  tiie  seer,  the  history  of  Nathan  the  pnnMie^ 
and  the  history  of  Gad  the  seei "  (1  Ok.  2039) ;  '^Tbi 
history  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  " 
<2  12is) ;  "  Hie  history  of  Jehn  the  son  ttf  Hanani, 
whioh  is  inserted  in  the  book  of  the  kinas  of  Israel " 
(2  Ch.  2O34) :  *'  The  acts  of  Uixiah,'^  written  I7 
iMiab  the  prophet  (2  Oh.  2623) :  *'  The  history  of  the 
seers  "  (2  Ch.  33i9).  While  all  these  were,  no  doabt, 
originally  independent  works,  they  were  most  probaUy 
all  incorporated  into  the  large  Book  of  iho  Kii^ 
mentioned  above,  by  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  ;  this 
is  roeoifically  stated  to  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  one 
(2  Ott.  2O34).  In  addition  we  have  "  The  midnah  ol 
tbe  prophet  Iddo  "  (2  Cb.  IZm).  which  se«ns  to  have 
boon  an  independent  work,  and  "  The  vision  ctf  Isaiah 
the  prophet  in  the  books  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel  (2  Oh.  3233).  The  C^ironioler  does  itot,  there- 
for©, appear  to  have  had  any  souroes  more  antboritk- 
tive  than  the  oanonioal  books  known  to  os. 

LItmUlire. — Gomimeniana :  (a)  Etanille  (CB).  Ball 
bl  EUiajU't  Oommentary,  Bennett  (Ez.B),  Hsrvey- 
JelliejCteitB).  (b)  Oortlli  (ICO),  (e)  OettU.  Bertheaa 
(KEH),  Kittel  (SBOT)  (^),  BensUiger  (KH8). 
Other  Literatun:  SntrodootiniB  to  OT^  Bobertwm 
Smith.  OTja*  Vp.  Mf^lM;  aithiies  b  tbe  Bible 
Diotitmaiies. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  CHROMICLU 

FABT  I  (1  Cb.  !-«).  OMMiloKleal  Uifc  tognOm 
irtth  Oeographleal  and  EDstocleal  Notes,— Theae  ohapten 
form  a  general  introduotion  to  the  whole  work.  They 
contain  the  following  genealogies,  often  in  an  ineom- 
pfete  form :  Adam  to  Israel  (1-22) — with  the  exception 
ol  Cain's  deooendante  (Gen.  4i6-23) — the  whole  material 
is  taken  horn  Gen.  l-3ft;  Judah  (23-55);  Da,^ 
(81-34);  Jndah  again,  and  made  np  <^  fragmmts 
(41-23) ;  Simem  (434-43) :  Reuben,  Gad,  and  haU 
the  tiibe  (the  eairtem)  of  Manaaseh  (5i-36) ;  Levi  and 
the  Z^evitical  cities  (61-81);  Im&cKar  (7i-s);  Ben- 
jamin (76-13);  Naphtali  (7i3) ;  half  the  tribe  of 
MansBSoh  (the  western)  (7x4-19) ;  Ephraim  (720-29)  • 
Aabn  (730-40) ;  Benjamin  amhi,  together  witb  the 
boose  oif  Baal  (81-40).  Then  xdk>wi  an  emnnmtiott 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  given  in  the  order : 
sons  of  Jodah,  Benjamin,  Epbraim,  Mtnaaaeh,  priests, 
Levites,  doorkeepers  (91-44);  35-44  are  repeated 
verbally  from  829-38. 

U  (1  Cb.  10-28).  Tbt  Rdgn  of  ItaTid^ 
X.  1-14:.  The  Death  <rf  Saul  (see  notes  on  1 S.  3IX-13}. 
—10.  tbe  boDM  of  ttietr  gods;  altered  purposdy  by  the 
Cfaionicler  instead  of  "  the  house  of  Ashtaroth "  in 
18.  31 10  (LXX  Ashtoreth).— Us  bead  tn  the  hooK  of 
Dagon  :  1  8.  31io  "  hia  body  to  the  wall  of  Beth-Shan." 
— 12.  buried:  accordiiu;  to  1  S.  31i3  the  bodies  were 
first  burned ;  this  detaU  was  purposely  omitted  by  the 
Chronicler  as  such  a  practice  was  revolting  to  him, 
bdng  agunst  the  Law  (t^.  Dt.  2133)  exoepUns  as  a 
nonfibment  for  grievons  forms  of  sin  (Lev.  90x4,  ZI9). — 
Uf.  An  addition  hy  the  Ohnmioler  in  order  to  exfMajn 
why  Tabweh's  aoxuated  came  hy  snob  a  tmiible  ead. — 
toqidnd  not  otflM  LORD:  I  &  286  does  not  bear  tbis 
out. 

XL  1-47.  DtTld  Made  King  tn  Heteon ;  Jerasalmi 
T»kco ;  DavU's  WAtg  Mm  (see  notes  on  2  S.  61-3, 
6-xo,  288-39).— 40-W.  An  additiiai  by  the  Gbicmiider 
from  some  unknown  aooroe. 

Xn.  1-40.  Davld't  Snraortofs^An  enomeration  of 
those  who  rallied  round  t)avid  during  ha  outlaw  life 
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fautmmeatal  in  sotting  him  apon  the  throne.— 2,  they 
wm  of  Saul's  bnthnn  of  Bwjamln :  cf.  i6fi.,  29 ;  it 
u  difficult  to  believe  that  Sanl  was  deserted  his  own 
kinsfolk  ^see  2  S.  225,31)  in  any  great  numbers. 
Benjamimtes  ooonpied  posttkma  at  importance  in 
poet-exilic  tames  (see  Neh.  U7-9),  whioh  {wobftUy  has 
Bometiiicj  to  do  vith  the  Chronicler's  asaertions. — ■ 
Ifi.  In  the  first  month  .  .  .  :  i.e.  Niaan  (=April  (ap- 
proximately).— 18.  the  spirit  eame  upon:  lit "  diothed" 
(Jg.  634*).— Thine  «n  we  ...  thy  God  helpetti 
tws :  ft  poetioal  fragment,  probaUy  old,  even  though 
it  does  not  ooonr  m2  8.-880.  Cf.  II1-3.— 291  of 
tte  ehUM  a  Btnlainln  ...  the  greatest  part  of 
them :  bat  see  2  S.  2gl 

XUL  l-14.TbeBrtaigtngi90tflie  AifcfromKUlatti- 
Jearlin  to  the  House  of  Obed-Edom  (<^.  2  S.  61-11).— 
The  event  here  mentioned  is  put  in  its  wrong  plaoe  by 
thB  GhnMiiol«r  (see  2  8.  611-25)  with  tbe  ODjeot  of 
ffmrhwffiiing  David's  zsal  for  the  vondiip  ut  Yidiweh, 
which  is  rapresented  as  his  flrat  oaie  aft«r  bdng  made 
king  and  the  taking  of  Jeroaalem. — 1-4.  An  intandoo- 
tion  inserted  by  the  Chronicler  settinz  forth  hia  own 
point  of  view.— -5.  Shlhor :  ooDoeived  of  as  the  southern 
oonndary  of  ancient  Israel ;  there  is,  of  oooise,  no 
mention  of  ttus  in  the  parallel  account  in  2  S. — the 
entMlni  In  of  Hamath:  the  northern  boondajy  (</. 
No.  1331,  Jos.  135.  Jg-  33).~^14.  See  notes  on  2  S.  6 
1-1 1. — li.  The  RV  rendering  here  is  misleading  ;  tibo 
words  should  run,  following  t^e  Hebrew  text  as  it 
stands :  "  And  the  ark  of  Qod  abode  among  the 
people  (lit.  '  house  '}  of  Obed-edom  tn  it«  house  .  .  .  "  ; 
it  is  possible,  in  view  of  2  S.  6iof.,  that  "  in  its  house  " 
is  a  textual  error  for  "  the  Oittite."  If,  however,  the 
Hebrew  text  as  it  stands  is  correct,  the  difierenoe  be- 
tween this  passage  and  its  paiallel  2  8.  611  is  signift- 
oaatt  for  in  the  attex  the  la  stated  to  have  seen 
jdaoed  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  while  the  (^uoniclcr, 
tegarding  the  Ark  as  too  holy  to  abide  in  an  ordinary 
house,  supposes  a  special  one  (^presumably  a  tent ; 
cf.  I61),  to  have  been  erected  for  it* 

XIV.  i-17.  DHld'e  VIetorr  over  the  PUUatfnee.— 
See  notes  on  2  8.  Sii-zy — ^17*  An  addition  by  the 
CSironioler. 

XV.  1-XVI.  4S.  The  Bringing  19  (tf  Om  AifctoJen- 

ealem  2  S.  612-200). — ^The  aooount  givoi  by  the 
Chronicler  is  much  more  elaborate,  stress  being  laid 
on  the  part  played  by  the  priests  and  Levi  tee ;  tjiey 
are  not  mentioned  in  2  8.— XV.  2.  Cf.  TSn.  I50,  415, 
79,  IO17.  On  the  previous  occasion  ol  the  removal  of 
the  Ari^the  Law  had  not  been  observed  (137;  cf.  I613). 
— 12.  sanetlty  yourselves :  this  was  done  by  washing  of 
garments  (Ex.1010-14),  hy  sexual  abstinence  (Ex.l9i5), 
and  by  bodily  cleansing  (Gen.  362). — 18.  made  abreaeh 
upon  us:  cf.  I3ii ;  for  the  underhring  idea,  see  14ii. 
—IT.  Hem  an  .  .  .  Asaph  .  .  .  Ethan :  cf.  631-48 ; 
tJbese  three  names  became  the  designationa  of  guilds 
of  Temfde-eingers  and  mtisioiana.  Asaph  is  usnidly 
mentioned  first,  and  his  ofiBoe  was  probably  the  most 
important.  The  office  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  he 
was  the  first  to  fill  continued  as  long  ss  the  Temple 
stood,  for  the  Temple  official  of  later  da^,  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  psalmody,  may 
be  regarded  aa  eeseniiaUy  the  successor  of  Asar^; 
under  him  was  a  large  number  of  mosioians,  induaiiw 
■ingeiB  and  instrumenti^ts  who  aooompanied  wiw 
singing  of  psalms  and  playins  of  stringed  instruments 
the  cuily  bamt  ofiermg  (Hiahna,  Yoma,  iit  II; 
Tamid,  vii.  3).  For  Ethan  the  more  osusl  name  is 
Jedathnn.— 1&  thtto  brethren  of  the  seeond  degree: 
it  is  impoesiUe  to  say  with  certainty  what  were  the 
specific  duties  of  these,  but  as  those  trf  the  fint  degree — 


Asaph.  Heman,  and  Ethan — wrae  primarily  ein«n 
(though  they  also  played  on  the  cymbals),  poMoly 
those  of  tha  seoona  degree  were  those  who  restriotea 
themselves  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  "uging  on 
stxinged  instmmeats,  eta— 20i.  psaltHles  aet  to 
AlamoUi:  by  "  paalteiiee  "  are  meant  harpe  (luM) ; 
the  expression  **  set  to  Alomoth,"  or  "  opoa  Alainoth," 
is  difoonlt ;  it  means  lit.  *'  after  the  manner  of 
maidms,"  and  may  thus  refer  to  high  pitofa ;  in  the 
esse  before  us  the  meaning  would  thus  be  that  the 
harps  whioh  aooompanied  the  aii^ng  wen  to  be 
^yed  oa  a  high  pitoh  (<^.  Ps.  466  Tit^  48i4*).  On 
the  questkm  of  smging-womea  in  tto  Temple^  eee  the 
note  on  Bar.  265 ;  bere  rsfeieooe  may  be  made  to 
Am.  83*,  where,  aooording  to  the  probaUy  correct 
enundation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  it  is  said,  "  then  will 
the  women-singezs  in  the  Temple  howL" — 21.  with 
haxpt  let  to  Sbemlnltti:  iino  harp  hen  mentioaied 
(Mnnor)  was  probably  of  smallsr  aiie  than  thoae 
spoken  of  m  the  preceding  vema.  Jwome  says  (Comm. 
tn  Ps.  30a)  that  the  kinnor  had  six  strings  while  the 
M6el  had  t^  "  Set  to  Sheminith  "  (lit.  "  upon  the 
eighth  ")  refers,  aooording  to  the  Midiash  TduUim  on 
Pm.  6,  12,  to  an  eight-stringed  instnunent  pUyed  an 
octave  lower  than  the  voioes. — to  lead:  the  Hnnor- 
pUysn  led  ofi,  and  wmo  praseotly  joined  by  tin  voioea 
with  the  fuller  aeoompanimmt  of  the  players. — 
22.  waa  orer  the  wmg :  t^.  27 ;  road  "  in  the  carry- 
ing," ».&  of  the  Ark.  Beterenoe  to  song  is  not  found 
in  t^  Hebrew,  and  would  be  out  of  plaoe  here  since 
the  singing  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  preoedtng  veoes, 
and  was  under  the  direotaon  of  AsapJi,  etc,  not 
Ghenaniah.  Further,  that  it  is  the  Ark  which  is  hero 
referred  to  is  shown  by  the  context,  33t — 24^  tnunpeti: 
the  duaiienh  was  a  kmo,  atraigbt  metal  tube  <»emng 
oat  at  the  end ;  quite  difierent  fiom  the  anofent  sM/v, 
"  ram's  horn,"  also  called  iberen. — S&-XVL  8.  Seenotoe 
on  2  S.6 12-19. — XVL  4-6.  This  appotntmmt  of  leniAm 
to  serve  before  the  Ark  refers  to  the  permanMit  arrange- 
ments ss  distinct  from  Uie  temporary  sppointmeDt  of 
Levites  to  bring  up  the  Ark  to  Jrausalem  (IfiiTfi.). — 
T-86.  This  psalm  of  thaokagivinf  and  praiae  is,  with 
only  slight  variations,  a  oom[Hlation  tctm.  the  Featter, 
via.  S-aa^F^  IO61-15  ;  33-33*>Pi.  116;  34-36— P». 
106i,47f*  (eee  the  notes  <m  thsse  Fn.).— 87-48.  A 
continuation  of  4-6  dealing  further  wiui  the  dntaes 
(rf  the  priests  snd  Levites. 

XVIL  1-87.  David's  Pmpoie  to  Bond  a  Temple  Is 
Bbideted  by  Mathan;  CM'i  Promise  to  Urn;  Us 
Prayer  (see  notes  m  2  a  7).— 1.  tai  hie  hone:  the 
woids  in  2  8.  7i,  "  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest 
from  all  his  enemies  round  aboat,"  are  omitted  here 
as  the  Chronicler,  looking  back  upon  the  histcoy  of 
those  times,  saw  that  tlui  " resk^  bad  been  of  bn^ 
short  duration. 

XVHL  1-17.  David's  Wars  (see  notes  on  2  &  8).— 
Oath  and  her  towns:  lit  "  and  her  daughters  "  ;  in 
2  S.  81  the  words  **  the  bridle  of  the  mother  oily  "  an 
probably  etonipt — 17.  the  sons  trf  David  wece  eUel 
about  the  Ung:  tiw  words  in  2  S.  818,  "  and  David's 
sons  were  priests."  were  altered  by  the  C3ironicler,  who 
held  that  only  the  desoendants  of  Aaron  oould  be 
priests. 

XIX.  1-19.  The  Ammonite  War  (see  notes  on  2  S.  10). 

XX.  1-8.  The  Ammenttei'  SiAteid  (sse  notea  on 

2  &  III,  183of.). 
XX.  4-8.  InoUeoti  daring  the  PhlHstlne  War  (eee 

notes  on  2  S.  2I18-23). 

XXL  1-XXn.  L— The  Mmnheilng  of  the  Hosts ;  the 
Pttttbbmwit  (see  notes  on  2  S.  241-25). — ^Thera  an 
many  variations  from  the  opnemuadioc  rnasign  in 
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2  8L,  and  ft  la  nnosttaln  wheOwr  the  Cainmiider  oaed 
any  other  aonroe  or  not— 1.  And  Maa  itood  vp:  in 

3  8.  21i  the  tmiptation  oomea  from  Tabveb ;  the 
Quonider  altered  thn  u  onfitting  in  view  of  the 
developed  doctiine  of  God  which  had  anperrened.  In 
the  eonier  Iit«ntDie  the  term  "  Satan  "  means  "  advei^ 
■anr  "  (Nn.  S232.32) ;  its  nse  here  as  ajproper  name  ia 
a  aevdopmoit  doe  to  the  infloenoe  of  Petsian  demon- 
olon  on  Jewiah  belief;  ef.  Job  l6*  23.  Zeoh.  3if.-- 
6.  Irobably  added  because,  aocordlng  to  Nn.  I49,  the 
Levites  might  not  be  nombered  for  militaiy  pnrpoaee  ; 
be  mentions  Benjamin  as  not  being  counted  because 
of  Jemaalem.  Uie  Holy  City,  lying  on  his  bordeia. — 
9.  God:  ef.  2929.  2  Cb.  2823.-16.  the  threshing-floor 
of  Oman :  this  was  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion  where 
the  Temide  was  built  {cf.  22i).  In  2  S.  24i6  and  elae* 
when  Ornui  oootua  in  uie  fbim  Araonah. — 16>  Mot  in 
2  8.  24— Mmen  the  hmm  and  the  Mrth:  tba 
Hebrew  way  of  expressing  "  in  mid-air."  The  de- 
ecripticni  of  the  angd  ia  a  development  due  to  the 
inflnenoe  of  Persian  angelology ;  tne  earlier  Hebrew 
oonoeption  pictured  angels  as  men. — 18.  The  r^ereooe 
to  the  angei  here  and  m  30  ia  added  by  the  CSmmioler 
ior  the  pDXpoae  of  cnhanoiEu  the  aupematanineaa  of 
the  ephiode ;  in  2  8.  24i8C  then  »  no  mraticMi  cS 
the  angel — 2S.  wheat  lor  the  meal-ofleffng:  a  char- 
acteristx  addition  by  the  Chronicler  {ef.  Lev.  2iff.). — 
85.  rix  himdred  ihekeli  of  gold :  this,  too,  is  oharao- 
teiistio  of  the  Chronicler,  who  desiree  to  emi^iasize  tho 
value  of  everything  connected  tntik  the  Temple,  even 
down  to  it>  very  site.  In  2  3.  2I34  tiw  prioe  is  fUty 
iheluila  of  silver,  mcluding  tlie  oxen. — 26.  Iron  heww 
bj  Are :  another  addition  by  the  Chronicler  {cf.  Lev.  9 
24).>— SS-XXn.  1.  29!  forms  a  parenthesis ;  2S  and 
22i  deeoribe  tlie  d^nite  choice  of  Oman's  thzeshiog- 
fiooT  aa  the  site  of  tiie  Tamfte— SBl  flw  j^ftN  at 
Glbeon :  ef.  I639. 

XXn.  2-XXIX.  80.  The  whole  ctf  this  aection  is  the 
woi^  of  the  Chron^er.  though  it  is  ^bable  that  he 
ntalised  some  earlier  sources  m  oompiling  it ;  a  good 
deal  of  OT  matraial  ia  woven  into  it,  but  it  has  no 
puajlri  in  eariier  books,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ohapteis  so 
nr  considered. 

XXn.  8-19.  Dsvld'i  PniMntlon  for  the  BnlUInK  0! 
fho  Ttmfis. — This  ia  an  imaginative  elaboration  of 
2  S.  71-3,13.-8.  eonplngs:  the  word  ia  used  only 
bera  (in  fefecenoe  to  an  ma  objeot)  and  in  S  (A.  34ii 
(m  reference  to  a  wooden  ob}eot).  It  refers  probably 
to  hingee.  A  word  from  the  same  root  ocoura  in 
Ex.  3617  of  tlie  "  plaoe  of  joining  '*  of  ourtaina.  and  in 
Ex.  2817  of  the  '^^aoe  of  jotnmg  "  of  the  ahoulder- 
pieoea  of  the  ephod. — 7.  Taken  from  1  K.  S17. — 
8.  beeaoM  thon  hast  shad  mneb  Uood:  4^-  283 ;  the 
Qironider's  infKenoe  from  1  K.  fia-— ft  StAMUon*  and 

1  Vin  give  peaea:  a  word-play;  in  Hebrew  "  Solomrai " 
=ShS6mdh,  and  "  peace  "-^iSAtSIijm ;  bat  the  two 
words  are  not  radically  connected — 10.  Taken  from 

2  8.  713,140  =  1  Oh.  17x2,130.— 12f.  Thifl  stress  laid 
on  tbe  obaervanoe  of  the  Law  is  charaoteristio  of  the 
Ouonickr. — 14i.  In  my  aflUettni:  better  "in  my 
pover^  "  i  the  Ohnmioler  desires  to  teaoh  tiiat,  how- 
ever great  the  amoont  devoted  to  tiw  boOding  of  t^ie 
Tem.ple^  any  ecntribution  to  such  an  object  can  at 
beat  be  bat  a  poor  one ;  hence  also  the  enormous 
exaggeration  in  statine  the  amount  so  beetowed. — 
1&.  um  Is  DO  nmnSer:  the  reference  ia  not  to 
the  sold  and  silver,  etc,  which  were  weighed  {ef, 
"  wtuiout  weight "  in  14),  but  to  tbe  number  id 
the  workmen  mentioned  in  15.  Tbe  Chronioler,  wiUi 
charaoteristio  exaggeration,  speaks  of  tbe  metal  as 
boiDg  without  and  the  woifanen  witiumt 


number ;  the  quantity  in  each  case  defied  enumera- 
tion.    

XXm.  1-XXIV.  81.  The  Levltas  and  the  Mesla.— 

The  Chronicler  implies  tliat  tbe  organisation  (d  the 
Levi  tee  and  priests  and  tbe  settling  of  their  duties — as 
eziating  in  his  day — ^was  all  the  work  of  David. — 6. 
priQoes  ol  the  sanetnaiy :  a  title  corresixmding  to  an 
official  in  Babylonian  sanctuariee  of  eanier  days,  and 
probaUy  borrowed  and  adapted  by  tbe  returned  ezUea ; 
It  ia  not  identical  wltit  the  "  princes  of  Ood." — 6-88.  An 
numeration  of  the  sona  of  Levi,  and  tbe  saoted  dutiea 
of  the  various  Levitical  families — 84.  from  twen^ 
yean  old  and  upward :  see  note  on  Ezr.  38.— 88-82. 
Tbe  duties  of  we  Levites  in  the  sanctuary. — 80.  and 
to  stand  evwy  momlng  ...  and  likewise  at  even :  it 
ia  permiBsible  to  gat^r  from  thia  meotioa  of  the  two- 
fold daUy  awvioes  of  praise  and  thankegiTing  that  a«t 
forma  erf  piayer  weie  alieac^  in  eziataDoe  at  this  tims^ 
and  one  naturally  thinks  of  the  earliest  prayer  in  tbe 
Jewwh  Litur;^  still  in  daOy  use,  the  SMm&tuh  '' Earth 
("  Eighteen  Benedictions  ),  the  oonstant  part  of 
which  (viz.  the  first  three  and  last  three  beneaictiooB) 
consist  of  praiae  and  thanksgiving,  while  the  inter- 
mediate beaiediotitmB  am  variaUe,  and  ocMiaiBt  of 
petitions.— 81.  the  sat  (easts:  vk.  Paaaovet  and  tbe 
feast  of  unleavened  bieod  {MatzdSi)  (No.  2816-25), 
Peoteooet  (Kn.  2826-31).  and  TabertucJee  (Nu.  29i2- 
38) ;  c/.  alao  Dt  I61-17,  pp.  101-104— XXIV.  1-lft.  Tbe 
ooQiBes  of  the  priests  (the  eons  <A  Aaron),  twenty-four  in 
nomber,  took  their  turns  in  the  service  of  the  Tem{4e. 
and  eadi  oouise  cast  lots  for  the  partioalax  nlaoa  of 
aervioe  of  eacb  priest  {cf.  Lk.  lei.). — 80-81.  Another 
list  of  Levi  tee  ;  thia  is  probaUy  from  a  later  hand  1 
the  names  coincide  to  a  large  extent  with  those  alrea^ 
given  in  237-23,  though  some  new  onea  are  added. 

XXV.  1-81.  The  Temple  Staig«s  and  Mmlfllans— 
The  musicians,  aooording  to  the  Qironioler,  alao  00 n- 
aisted  of  twenty-four  courses. — 1.  Asaph  .  .  .  Haman 
.  .  .  Jfadnthun:  eee  note  on  1517.— who  shonU 
IHK^tasy  with  harps  .  .  . :  aooording  to  tjie  Chrotiicler 
the  Temple  musician  ranked  with  the  proj^et :  but  he 
had  authority  for  doing  so,  since  it  is  evident  from 
1  8.  lOsf.  tmt  the  playing  of  musical  inBtmments 
was  aasociated  with  the  propnetio  office.  In  2  Ch.  2O14 
it  ii  said  that  the  si^t  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jahaziel, 
oaf)  of  the  sona  of  Asaph.— 4.  Hananlah  .  .  .  Maba- 
sloth:  altiiongh  theae  appear  now  aa  proper  names 
th^  were  poanbly  not  ao  originally  1  the  worda,  with 
a  row  slight  emendations,  form  the  fragment  ol  a 
piayer,  viz. :  "  Be  gracious  unto  me.  Yah,  be  gracioua 
unto  me ;  my  God  art  Thou,  Thee  do  I  magnify  and 
exalt ;  my  helper  when  I  am  in  trouble.  I  say,  give 
me  folnees  of  visions."  At  tbe  same  time  it  ia  well  to 
remember  that  all  these  words  occur  aa  proper  names 
elsewhere  in  this  chapter  (23-31). 

XXVI.  1-88.  rnrther  LarlUcal  Temple  Offidab.— 
These  include  the  gatekeepers  (1-19),  ttiose  who  were 
over  t^e  treaauries  (20-28),  and  the  officers  and  judges 
who  were  "  for  tbe  outward  buaineea  over  Israel " 
(29-32). — 1811.  In  wlwt  the  Oirooider  says  about  the 
Tnni^  he  is  tmided  \iy  the  Temple  with  whioh  he 
waa  lamiUar,  m  the  post-exilio  one  baUt  by  Zemb- 
babel.  —  18L  Farbar:  see  RVm;  perhaps  from  a 
Persian  word  meaning  that  whksb  is  light ;  t.e.  an 
open  Btroctnre  on  the  western  side  of  the  Temple. 
Tnie  ia,  however,  uncertain.  Whether  the  word  naa 
anything  to  do  with  parvarim  (translated  "  preoinota  " 
m  RV)  m  2  K.  23ii,  is  doubtful.— 80.  Although  two 
kinds  of  treasuries  are  mentioned,  tboee  of  tbe  house 
of  Ood  and  tboee  of  the  dedicated  thi^a,  tbe  latter 
were  but  a  put  of  the  lonner.— 8Mp>  The  names  are 
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obvfaoaly  Vbum  funiUM,  not  of  individiub,  for  » 
grandson  of  Moaes  oould  not  have  been  tiyiDg  in  the 
reign  of  David  (24),  nor  oould  repieaentatires  of  six 
generations  have  been  contempoiaries  (25). — 20.  the 
outward  business  over  Israel:  by  this  ia  probab^ 
meant  the  business  of  oolleoting  taxes  for  hoth  <dvil 
and  eodeehiatioal  porposee  fEom  Isnelites  living  ont> 
aide  of  F^estine  proper. 

XXVn.  1-84.  Organisation  of  David's  Army: 
Bavmerationof  b]sOffldals(c/.  llioff.).— 1.  Aooording 
to  tins  verse  the  arm;  comprised  288,000  soldien  ;  tbb 
is  an  execration. — 32.  Invld's  onele :  better  "  kins- 
man " ;  vie  Hebrew  word  did  is  osed  in  this  general 
8uise.~-8S.  Cf.  2  S.  16i2,37.-4he  Ung'i  friend:  a 
title  of  honour  probably  adapted  from  the  I^ot^^ 
court ;  it  oocurs  several  times  in  I  Mao.,  e.g.  2iS,  338. 

XXVm.  1-21.  David's  Address  to  the  Great  Ones  ol 
the  Land :  be  Gives  Solomon  the  Mans  ol  the  Temple^ 
In  this  ohapter  the  thread  of  the  narratire  is  taken 
up  from  where  it  was  left  at  the  end  of  ch.  22. — 
2.  my  brethren  and  my  people :  see  Dt  1713,  where  it 
is  sau  that "  one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou 
set  king  over  thee."  As  so  oftoi  elsewhere^  the  ideas 
of  the  Chronicler  are  dominated  by  the  Law ;  an 
oriental  king  does  not  place  himself  on  a  level  wilji  his 
subjects  in  this  way.  2  8.  19i2f.  does  not  oontradiot 
thisj  for  there  David  ia  Bpeaking  in  leferenoe  to  the 
eldera  of  the  land,  some  of  whom  were  his  kinsmen  ;  it 
was,  moreover*  a  time  of  grievous  sttess  for  the  king, 
80  that  there  was  a  special  reason  lor  calling  them  hm 
brethren. — the  lootstwl  of  our  God :  either  in  reference 
to  the  Ark  (^s.  9Q5,  132?)  or  to  the  sanctuary  itself 
(lAm.  2i,  Is.  6O16).  The  "  footstool  "  qmken  of  in 
2  Cb.  9i8  is  a  different  word  in  Hebrew.---6.  he  hafll 
ehom  Solniioii  my  soi  .  .  . :  Tbe  Chronic  repro- 
leots  Solomon  u  having  been  Diviody  (diosen  as  Ung. 
The  hiakoy  is  diffeiwt.  Solomon  nsorped  the  throne^ 
thanks  to  the  machinations  of  Bathsneba  aided  by 
Nathan  and  Benaiah  ;  the  rightful  heir,  Adonijah,  was 
thus  ousted  (see  1  K.  I-236].— 71.  Note  the  stzees  laid 
upon  keeping  tlie  commandments,  t.e.  the  Law. — 
ll~19.  The  Clironicler  credits  David  with  having 
thought  out-all  the  details  of  the  building  of  the  Temple 
and  of  its  fomitUTe ;  this  is  unbistorioal.  With  the 
whole  passage  qf.  Ex.  25.— 12.  by  the  airirit:  better 
"  in  bis  mind  "  ;  ruaeh  (lit.  "  spirit  ")  nas  here  the 
meaning  which  the  heart  (lib)  ordinarily  has  in  the 
OT,  viz.  the  seat  of  the  understanding  (cf.  Ex.  35io). 
This  use  of  ruach  is  late.— 19.  All  this  .  .  .  from  m 
hand  of  the  Lord :  it  is  probable  that  the  LSX  reflects 
ft  better  reading  here :  aooording  to  it  David  gives 
"  all  tliiB  "  in  writing  to  Solomon  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  le.  by  God's  goidaooe.— 20.  David's  address  to 
Solomon,  brobui  by  11-19,  is  taken  up  again  here. 

XXIX.  1-30.  Response  to  David's  Apiwal  tot  OBtx- 
Ings:  hto  Thanksgiving  and  Death.r-1-e.  Cf.  Ex.  36 
4-9,30-29. — 1.  the  palaee:  the  Hebrew  word  ooours 
only  in  the  later  OT  books,  and  is  mostly  used  in 
rafnenoe  to  a  Perailn  palaoe ;  in  Svb.  2b,  Dan.  83  ft  is 
used  of  the  Temple  ssbere^-6.  to  eoDMerate  himself : 
lit  "  to  fill  his  luuid,"  a  teohnioal  term  for  instituting 
into  the  priesthood  {cf.  Ex.  2841,  3229,  Lev.  833*), 
which  is  used  here  in  s  wider  sense.  On  the  analogy 
of  the  parallel  expression  in  Assyrian  the  "  filling  " 
referred  to  the  offioe  with  which  the  candidate  ma 
endowed.  Stem  Jg.  17s,i2,  \riiere  the  term  first 
ooonn,  it  is  evident  that  the  hand  was  not  filled  witii 
anything  in  a  literal  sense,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  ease  in  later  days,  when  the  meaning  of  the  term 
had  beui  forgotten.— 10-19.  Much  of  this  fmyer  and 
thanksgiving  was  prob^y  based  upon  aome  nvm  ol 


pn^or  in  the  tmij^  ^ 
much  of  the  substance  is  stuT  reflected  in  some  of  the 
more  ancient  elements  of  the  Jewish  liturgy. — 23l. 
contrast  with  this  the  histoir  given  in  1  K.  1 ;  the 
deltbeiatwess  of  the  Chroniders  omissions  is  Mnpbar 
aized  by  his  knowledge  ci  the  detaOs,  then  givent 
betmved  fa  34,  "  and  all  the  scms  likewise  <n  king 
Dsvia  submitted  tiiemselves  unto  Solomon  the  kine." — 
26.  as  had  not  bem  ...  in  Israel:  this  is  probaUy 
no  more  than  a  oonveoitional  phrase,  sin 00  the  Chronicler 
ia  not  likely  to  have  reo<^ised  any  kings  other  than 
Saul  and  David  before  tms  time,  such  as  Abimeleoh 
Jg.  9)  or  Ish-bosheth  (2  8.  28f.)--3&-30.  The  end  erf 

David's  reign  27.  See  I  K,  2ii  and  cf.  2  S.  64I — 

28.  the  Ustory  U  Samuel . .  .  Gad  the  seer:  tho 
histories  (lit.  "  words  "  or  "  acts  ")  of  these  three  ate 
spoken  of  as  distinct  sources ;  that  they  were  so  is 
possible  ;  but  ^ey  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  merely 
sections  of  the  laige  historical  oompilationa  represented 
by  the  books  of  ^muel  and  Kings,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  history  of  Jehu  (2  C!h.  2O34)  and  of  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  (2  Oh.  3233);  ^.  also  2  CSi.  SSig^-W.  aU  tt» 
ktacdoMotthaeoanUai:  1^.  2  Ch.  128, 17io>  aOag. 

IHB  SBOOKD  BOOK  OF  CHBOMCLBS 

PART  m  (2  Ch.  1-9).  The  History  of  the  Beign  ol 
Solomon.— I.  1-18.  Solmnofi  at  Glbora  <see  notes  on 
1  K.  84-15).— i-6>  lltere  is  nothing  oorreapcmding  to 
these  verses  in  1  E.  excepting  the  refennoe  to  Oibeon 
in  1  K.  34.-8.  for  there  was  the  teot  M  meetli«:  the 
earlier  history  makes  no  mention  ot  tiua  ;  it  was  pro- 
bably inserted  by  the  Chrcmioler  in  order  to  expdain 
away  what  would  to  him  have  appeared  unthinkable 
in  a  God-fearing  king,  via.  worshipping  at  a  high 
pbtoB  (bamak) ;  ^.  lev.  i7st  The  pieseooe  in  Oibemi 
of  tiie  brazen  altar,  aooording  to  the  Cbronider.  would 
also,  in  his  eyes,  have  justifiM  Solomon  in  worshimbg 
there  ;  no  mention  is  made,  however,  in  I  K.  34  01  th« 
brazen  altar  being  at  Gibeon. — 7-18.  See  notea  00 
1  E.  3s-i3.  upon  whioh  this  passage  is  baaed;  tho 
Tatiations  are  unimportant. 

I.  14-17.  Solomon's  Wealth  fsee  notes  on  1  K.  10 
26-39  and  ef.  I  625-28)!— The  position  this 
section,  as  compared  with  the  aoquenoe  of  the  history 
in  1  K..  sufKcsts  that  the  source  whioh  the  Chroniolof 
had  before  him  was  not  in  all  zeq>eote  idenboal  with 
the  present  form  of  1  K. 

n.  1-18.  Pr^atl<Htt  tot  the  BoUdlng  U  the  T«^ 
(see  notes  on  1  E.  65-30). — Though  the  general  uarrar 
tive  in  the  parallel  pasaBgee  is  the  same,  the  Chronioler*a 
account  varies  in  detail  suffi<dently  tnaa  that  in  1  K. 
to  suggest  the  probability  tiiat  the  CSironider  used  a 
different  source.- 14  (tf  the  daughters  ot  Dan:  to 
1  E.  714  "  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali"  ;  a  number  of 
other  variations  of  this  kind  bears  out  what  has  just 
boen  said  as  to  the  Chronicler's  source. 

m.  l-T.  1.  The  BoUdtaK  of  the  Temple  and  lis 
Inil^Bunt  (see  notes  <»  I  K.  6^  7i3-f  i).— What  waa 
said  m  reference  to  the  preceding  section  applies  also 
to  this  one.  The  Cbronider  omits  all  mention  of 
Solomon's  other  buildings,  his  interest  being  centred  on 
the  Temple ;  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  many  additicoa 
not  foand  in  I  K.— HI.  1.  monnt  Horlah:  cf.  Qm. 
222* ;  this  name  for  the  Temde  mount  does  not  oooor 
elsewheis  in  the  OT.— 6.  nnidm:  perhaps  < 
Hebrew  name  of  a  gold-mine  in  norUi-ieaBt  Arabia  ' 
called  drfarmin. — 10.  Image  w<^:  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word  is  quite  onowtain ;  the  LXX  "  of 
wood  "  is  a  mere  guess,  based  probably  on  1  K.  613, 
wiiers  the  oheiuUm  are  stated  to  have  been  mads  ot 
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oKvevood. — 14.  NonunticmisinadeofftTalfailK. — 
IT.  111.  It  IB  probable  that  the  Chrootoler,  m  deaoribing 
the  Temple  riimitare.  was  influenoed  by  what  he  saw 
in  Zerabbabel'8  Tein]^~9.  the  eourt  of  tlw  prlesta . . . : 
the  ootirta  are  deecnbed  by  Um  Quonider  as  he  uw 
them  in  hia  day;  they  were  diSennt  in  the  fiist 
Temple  (see  1  K.  636^  7i3). 

V.  a^Vn.  10.  The  DaMton  el  tlM  Tampto  (sm 
Dotos  fm  1  K.  8). — ^The  chief  points  of  difieionce  be- 
twew  the  CSizonioler'B  aoootint  and  1  K.  8  are  :  (a)  thftt 
ia  4  the  Leritaa  are  the  bearers  of  the  Ark  1  (li.  15 
2,i6£.}  instead  of  the  priests  as  in  1  K.  83 ;  (b)  that 
in  5  "  and  "  is  omitted  between  "  the  priests  the 
Levites,"  the  two  being  thus  idmtified  i  the  omissiui 
may,  bowerer.  be  meiely  a  textual  error ;  (e)  furthn^ 
the  wwdi  "  ft«  all  Uw  priests  .  . .  In  bia  menqr 
mdmetii  for  ever  "  (11^130)  an  not  fonnd  in  1  K. ; 
tiwy  are  from  the  Chronicler,  or  possibly  the  addition 
of  a  later  editor.  These  three  Taiiatims  illastrate  the 
eoclesiastical  etandpoint  of  the  Chronider  and  the 
school  of  thought  to  which  be  belonged,  {d)  In  64if. 
thm  is  a  pnjBT,  made  np  of  Vbb.  ISOs,  132t,8-io^  la 
place  ot  tike  oondnWHi  to  Solomon's  [nyer  given  in 
1  E.  S33.  («)  In  7i  the  mention  of  fir©  ooming  down 
from  heaven  {cf.  1  Ch.  2126)  is  not  fonnd  in  1  K.  854. 
{f)  A  comparison  between  78f.  and  1  K.  Sejf.  inill 
ulnstrates  the  way  in  which  the  later  usage  <d  tba 
Ouonioler's  times  waa  read  into  that  of  eailiw  days. 

Vn.  11-22.  A  Seeond  Dlvfne  AppeanuM  to  Solomon 
{see  notes  on  1  K.  9i-9). — With  the  ezoeptioo  of  1^-15 
this  secttcMi  is  snbstantiaUy  identioal  wtyi  the  00m- 
sponding  passage  in  1  K. ;  then  an  some  Tuiationa^ 
bat  nooe  of  importance. 

TIEL  1-18L  Soloffiw's  Vftilons  RdlgloaB  and  Seenlar 
Undsrtaktngf  (see  notes  on  I  K.  910-38). — ^A  striking 
differmoe  oocurs  between  2  and  1  K.  9tt ;  here 
Hiram  gives  Solomon  an  nnapeoified  nnmber  of  cities, 
wbenas  in  the  hiatoriaal  aoooont  Solomon  gives  Hinm 
twau^  oUias.  TIib  disorepancy  is  not  difiBonlt  to 
aoDonnt  £ov;  in  the  CSiromoler's  days  when,  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  popolar  conception  had  ^feeAlj  in- 
eraaaed  the  wealth  and  power  01  Solomon,  it  was  not 
thought  credible  that  such  a  monarch  oonld  really 
have  oeded  Israelite  cities  to  a  haatb«i  in  lien  <m 
pannant.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Ohronioler 
orabentely  falsified  history ;  the  sonnea  from  irtiioh 
be  oompiled  his  nomd  were  varions,  and  upon  theee 
the  influence  of  tradition  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
without  ^ect ;  moreover,  tba  antbonl^  of  the  Book 
of  Kings  was  not,  in  his  day,  what  it  became  in 
later  days,  so  that  be  natarnlly  ieli  himself  at  liberty 
to  eomat  this,  or  any  otiier,  sonne  when  be  believea 
it  to  be  emmeons.  It  mnst  be  temembend  that  what 
we  understand  by  "  the  aathority  of  Scripture  "  did 
not  axine  until  tm  idea  of  a  Guion  had  come  into 
bein^  after  the  Haooabiean  pwiod,  and  that  prior  to 
this  It  was  only  the  Pentateuch  wliioh  was  r^aided 
ss  of  binding  authority. — 11.  my  wife  .  .  .  hath  some : 
these  words  would  truly  have  been  strange  in  the 
mouth  of  Solomon,  irat  the  Chronicler  had.  as  far  as 
be  ooold.  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  extraordinary 
proceeding  as  it  appeared  to  the  Jews  <d  hia  day,  m 
m  Israelite  king  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Egypt.— 12-16.  An  expansion  of  1  K.  925.— 14.  the 
Mwraas  ol  the  pflwti  .  .  . :  c/.  l  Cb.  24f.— 171.  Cf. 
:  K.  926-28. 

IX.  tSL  The  Vbit  o(  the  Quean  ol  Sbeba ;  Solo- 
Mi's  WaaMi;  Ua  Death  (see  notes  en  1  K.  lOx-sst 
II4Z— 43V~The  variationa  between  the  two  nocnds  an 

'"F!SffIV^(2  Gb.  10-36).  The  Blitaqr  of  JWtah  tnm 


BahoboaiatotlwBiMofOFrak--X.  1-1&  Babobotm 
la  Rejeeted  by  tlia  bradltea  (see  notes  on  1  K.  121-9).— 
The  variations  between  the  two  records  an  unim- 
portant. 

XL  1-4  Sbematah  Restrabia  Rehoboam  from  At- 
taeUng  Jmboom  (aee  notes  on  1  K.  122i<-24).— The 
Tariatuma  betweoi  the  two  records  are  unimportant. 

XL  6-38.  Rehoboam  BstaUtshss  himself  In  Jen- 
aftkm. — ^There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  aeoticn 
in  IK — 5-12.  Rehoboam's  cities  of  defence.  Althongh 
these  are  not  enumerated  in  1  K.  then  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Chronicler  got  the  list  of  them  from 
an  authentic  Sonne. — 18-17.  This  account  of  how  the 
piests  and  Levites  joined  Behoboam  was  probably 
msertad  by  the  Oironioler,  who  would  naturally,  assume 
that  Taliweh'a  mhiisten  would  follow  Behoboam  as 
kmg  of  Jndah.— lS-28.  These  details  <a  Rehoboam's 
wives  and  family  probably  oome  from  some  nliaUe 
Bouroe  ;  they  are  not  given  in  1  K. 

Xn.  1-16.  Shlaliak  Invades  Jndah ;  Summary  of 
Behoboam'a  Reign ;  Ua  Death  (aee  notes  on  1  K.  14 
3il,35-aR,a!h-3x). — Tha  wonb  in  ab  {"  beoaose  liiey 
had  tmspaaaed  .  .  .")  to  the  end  of  8,  wliiob  do  not 
figure  in  I  K..  are  regarded  by  many  oommmtatora 
as  a  midnuh  (see  note  on  1822)  which  the  Chronicler 
eiUier  wrote  himself  or  inoorporated  from  some  sonroe 
to  which  he  bad  access. — 8.  Snkkllm :  not  mentioned 
dsewhen ;  Uie  LXX  renders  "  troglodvtea  "  (cave- 
dweUers),  but  the  Hebnw  word  ratner  auggeets 
"  dwellen  in  booths."— 16.  the  hlstoiiea  .  .  .  Oieseer: 
see  note  on  I  Gb.  2929. 

xm.  1-82.  The  Reign  of  AMJah^Ubst  of  this  section 
has  nothing  correspcmding  to  it  in  1  K.,  thoush  nieec- 
enoee  to  the  history  of  thn  reign  occur  in  1  K.  15i-8. — 
If.  C/.  1  K.  15i£.,  where  the  name  of  Abijah's  mother 
is  givm  u  Ifaaoah ;  so,  too,  2  Ch.  II20. — 4ff.  The 
nmesentation  of  AUjah  here  (omtiast  1  K.  163)  as 
a  <3od-fearing  ohanrpion  ot  the  Levitioal  wmsbip  is  a 
good  illastnlaon  01  the  Cbroniole^B  M**Hrf"g  tend- 
ency.— 22.  the  eommeotanr  <tf  the  pnfiuli  U&i  the 
Hebnw  word  for  "  commentary "  ben  is  midrash, 
which  in  Rabbinical  literature  means  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  and  its  exposition ;  the  word 
oomee  from  a  toot  meaning  to  "searoh,"  so  tiiat  a 
mUraak  npnsents  the  resnlts  of  a  seanA  that  has 
been  made  into  the  traditional  text  <^  Scripture,  and 
the  consequwt  exposition  is  intended  to  elucidate  the 
text.  In  the  case  ol  Iddo's  vudnah  it  is,  of  couise. 
impossible  to  say  upon  what  text  it  waa  baaed.  The 
Chronioler  makes  it  clear  t^t  it  was  a  source  mtirely 
different  from  the  Book  of  Kings  (see  2O34),  but  as 
its  name  implies,  it  was  a  late  {voduction  (this  is  th» 
firut  mention  of  a  midrash  in  the  OT),  and  cannot  be 
lenrded  as  havins  been  of  any  historical  value. 

XIV.  1-XTL  l£  The  Relgii  of  Asa  (see  notes  on 
1  K.  168,11-23). — Host  of  this  section  has  no  parallel 
m  1  K. — ^XIV.  1-8  describes  Asa's  loyalty  to  Yahweh, 
his  defences,  and  his  army.  For  the  "  sun-imag«e  " 
in  5  cf.  Lev.  2630,  Ib.  17b.  27?,  Exek.  64,6;  the 
Helnew  word  is  hammanim,  *'  son-pllarB  "  (hamtna  is 
a  poetical  expression  for  the  sun  in  Is.  2423,  Job  3O28), 
nidt  wMe  used  in  connexion  with  Phosoioian  Eaal- 
worship ;  this  worship  bad  been  imported  into  P^ee- 
tine  (see  1  K.  163i£F.). — 8-16  tells  of  Asa's  victory  over 
Zerah  the  Cushite.  Tbis  piece  reads  like  a  midrash 
on  some  narrative  of  an  actual  historical  occnmnce 
(see  1  K.  IA33,  where  unrecorded  doings  of  Asa  are 
hintedat).  Whether  tiwOhztmioler  was  hue  mdiw  the 
Bonroe  its^  or  a  midrasA  on  some  portion  of  the 
sotizoe,  or  whether  be  himself  oomweea  tliis  midrashio 
aooomitb  ii  an  open  qneaticn.   The  Ooahitea  wen 
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^bably  A  people  living  in  Aiabia  (see  21i6). — 15.  tents 
Ot  cattls:  an  improbaDle  expression  ;  probably,  as  ia 
snegeetod  by  the  LXX  renoering,  the  text  is  not  in 
order ;  see  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  420.— XV.  1-19.  The 
worda  of  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  {not  mentioned 
elsewhere}  form  a  kind  of  introduotion  to  the  account 
of  Asa's  religious  reforms ;  if  the  words  in  3-6  refer 
to  any  definite  period,  it  must  be  to  that  of  the  Judges, 
fior  the  deaoriptiion  of  the  state  of  the  nation  does  not 
anree  with  any  other  period  recorded  in  the  OT.  The 
whole  of  this  section,  however,  reads  like  a  midraahio 
expansion  of  I  K.  IS11-15. — XVI.  1-6.  Taken  from 
1  K  15i6-32  with  unimportant  variations. — XVI.  7-10. 
With  the  words  of  9,  "  from  henoeforth  tfaon  shalt 
have  wars,"  eontraat  1  K.  I616,  **  and  there  waa  no 
war  between  Aaa  and  Baasha,  king  oi  TmaL,  all  their 
days,"— XVL  11-14.  With  the  wonta  "  a  vary  great 
burning  "  (14)  cf.  2I19,  Jer.  343  >  the  r^erenoe  Is  to 
sacrifice  for  the  dead. 

XVII.  1-XX.  87.  The  Re^  of  Jehoshaphat— This 
section  is,  in  the  main,  from  Uie  hand  of  the  Ghronioler, 
whose  Bi^iit  and  aim  an  visiUe  throughout ;  he  has 
utilised  all  the  information  otmoeming  Jehosbaphat  to 
be  got  from  1  K.  viz.  in  I634.  221-35,41-50  (see  notes). 
— ^XVIL  1-6  deals  with  JebcMhaphat's  defmsive 
measures ;  he  is  prosperotts  because  he  obeys  the 
commandments  of  Yahweh. — 6.  he  took  »w  the  Ugh 

plaoes:  bat  see  2O33     1  K.  2243)  7-9.  It  is  difficult 

to  iMaid  Miese  statemeots  as  hiatorioal,  they  betray 
too  clearly  the  tendency  aharaoteristk)  of  the  Glm>nioler  ; 
moreover,  what  is  stated  is  in  itself  improbable  at  i^e 
time  the  occurrenoe  is  said  to  have  taken  plaoe.  As 
an  example  of  a  "  prince  "  as  a  teacher  in  the  Law,  the 
oaae  of  Nebemiah  is  t-he  most  snggeative,  for  he  oleariy 
took  a  loading  part,  together  witnEzra  and  the  Levites, 
in  pressing  home  the  need  of  observing  the  Law  (see 
Neb.  89-13). — 10-19.  An  account  of  Jeboehaphat'i 
oeat  prosperi^,  and  details  concerning  his  arni^. 
The  fatmlous  numbers  here  given  stamp  the  section 
as  unhistorioal  so  far  as  its  details  are  concerned ; 
tliat  Jehoshaphat's  reign  was  a  prosperous  one  is 
implied  m  1  K.  2241-50-— XVIIL  1-81.  The  allianoe 
tietween  Jeboebaphat  and  Ahab  against  Syria ;  their 
defeat.  See  notes  on  1  E.  221-33 ;  the  variations  are 
unimportant. — XIX.  1-8.  Jehu  lite  piophet  reimvea 
Jehoahaphat  for  having  allied  himaeu  with  Ahab. 
These  verses  are  mainly  from  the  Chronicler,  but  see 
1  K.  16iff.— XIX.  4-11.  This  section,  a  kind  of  midraeh 
anths  name  Jefaosfaaphatt  =  "  Yahweh  iudgetb"),i8  also 
from  the  Chronicler  ;  he  imagines  the  judjoial  arrange- 
meote  of  his  own  day  to  have  been  alrmdy  in  ezistraoe 
in  much  earlier  times.  The  seotim  is,  in  sense, 
analogous  to  I77-9. — XX.  1-80.  Jeboshaphafa  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  This  story  of  a 
miraculous  battle  is  porhapB  a  midrash  on  the  war 
described  in  1  K.  340.,  ana  has,  in  so  far,  some  his- 
torical basis  ;  but  the  details  are  purely  imaginary. — 
5.  hefon  the  new  court;  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
great  court "  in  49 ;  the  Ghronioler  has  in  hU  mind's 
eye  the  Temple  as  he  knew  it. — 7.  Abraham  thy  trlend  : 
cf.  Is.  418,  Ja«.  2z3.— 10.  Cf.  Nu.  2021.-14.  By 
speaking  of  Jahaziel  as  one  upon  whom  "  the  spirit  ot 
the  Lora  "  came,  the  Chronioler  puts  him  in  the  same 
category  as  the  prophets;  see  note  on  1  Ch.  25i. — 
16.  the  ueent  of  2u  ...  the  wilderness  of  Jeniel: 
both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Engedi  in  all  proba- 
bility ;  neither  name  occurs  elsewhere  {Gm.  22i4*). — 
81-87.  see  notes  on  1  E.  2241-43,4^. — 87.  This  aooonnt 
is  quite  differmt  from  what  Is  said  fai  1  K.  2248  ;  the 
destmotion  ot  the  abips  at  Edcm-gebw  is  exdained  hy 
the  Chzonkder  aa  betng  Yahwcn's  poniuiment  on 


Jehoshavhat  tot  having  allied  himself  with  tJw  Hng 
of  Israel,  tite  x^trobate  kingdom  in  tin  eyea  of  the 

Chronioler. 

XXI.  1-20.  The  Rdgn  of  Jehwam  (see  notes  on 
1  K.  2250,  2  K.  817-22). — A  lar^  part  of  this  section 
has  nothing  oorresponding  to  it  in  I  and  2  K. — 1,  Gf. 

1  K.  22so.— 6-7.  Cf.  2  K.  817-22.— 7.  a  lamp  to  talm 
and  .  .  . :  the  "  lamp  "  is  an  oxmaaoa  symbolio  <^ 
a  man's  life  commemorated  and  thus  oontinned  in  his 
postoritv  ;  cf.  the  "  torch  of  life  "  iUostratod  by  the 
Lampadephoria  of  the  Greeks. — 8-10.  Cf.  2  K.  820-22  ; 
in  9  the  Chronioler  omits  the  words  of  2  K.  821&, 
"  and  the  people  fled  to  their  tents,"  which  refer  to 
Jehonun's  army. — 11-15.  This  supposed  letter  of 
EUjah  can  scarcely  be  historiaal ;  he  was  a  prophet 
of  the  northern  kuigdom.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
Chronioler,  who  wished  to  emt^usize  the  fact  th^ 
Jehoram's  disease  was  the  wo»  d  Yahweh  (tS)  by 
making  the  proj^et  of  Yahweh  foretell  it ;  cf.  the  case 
of  Ahaziah  (2 X  I4).— 18f.  the  AraUans  .  .  .:  ef. 
notes  <m  149ff.— Jdwahai:  Abariah  (see  22x). — the 
bnmliig;  see  note  on  I614.— wltlioat  bdng  (Mxed: 
for  the  idea  see  Jer.  33i8. 

XXn.  1-9.  The  Rdgn  of  Ahaifah.— Takm,  in  part, 
from  2  K.  824-29,  the  notes  on  which  see. — 2.  loity 
and  two :  tiiis  shotdd  be  twenty  and  two  (see  1 K.  826). 
— 7-9.  The  oonlaadiotaon  between  this  aooount  and  that 
of  2  K.  027ff.  is  sufficiently  striking  to  suggest  that 
the  Ghronioler  ntilised  an  entirely  different  source  ;  it 
is  not  imittobable  that  more  than  one  aooonnt  of  the 
oooorreDoe  existed,  and  that  the  Qironioler.  for  some 
reason  of  his  own,  followed  the  one  different  from  that 
in  2  K.  There  would  have  bem  no  sufficient  leason 
for  the  Chronicler  to  have  tdtered  the  account  in  2  K., 
which  is  the  only  alternative  to  that  of  postolattng  a 
differwit  source. 

XXn..lO-12.  The  Rdgn  of  Atlialah  (see  notes  on 
3  K.  II1-3).  

XXnL,  XXIV.  The  Reign  of  Joaeh  (see  notm  on 

2  K.  11 4-122 1.— While  the  Oironicler  bases  his  narra- 
tive, in  the  main,  on  the  parallel  passage  m  2  K.,  he 
makes  changes  by  means  of  additions  and  omissioiw 
which  leave  an  entirely  difiterent  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader;  tius  appliee  more  especially  to 
the  passage  23i-ix.  Aooordmg  to  2  K.  it  is  tha 
oaptains  of  hundreds,  the  royal  body-guard  00m- 
poaed  of  foreigners,  who  cntex  tbe  l%mde  at  the 
mstanoe  of  Jehoiada  and  proclaim  Joaah  sing ;  the 
Chronicler,  on  the  other  band,  imputes  this  aotioo. 
not  to  the  soldiery  but  to  tbe  priesla  and  Levites,  be- 
cause the  Law  aUowed  none  but  priests  and  Levites 
to  enter  tbe  sanctuary.  He  thus  mefas  the  entire 
cow  d'Hat  dne  to  eoolesiaetioal,  not  military,  aoticHi. — 
XXtll.  1-11.  Joaah  is  made  king,  i.  An  addition  by 
tbe  Chronicler.— 12-16.  Atbaliah  is  slain.— -lft-21.  Re- 
formation under  Jehoiada's  guidance. — XXIV.  1-14. 
Joash  as  king ;  his  restoration  of  the  Temple.  There 
are  some  significant  pointo  of  difference  between  tiiis 
aooonnt  and  that  of  2  K.  According  to  the  latter,  tbe 
house  of  God  having  fallen  into  disrepair,  Joaah 
commands  that  certain  dues  and  free-will  offerings  of 
tbe  people  are  to  be  otilised  by  the  {nfests  for  ander- 
taking  Uie  repairs  ;  tbe  priests,  however,  while  taking 
the  money,  do  nothing  for  the  repair  oi  tha  Temide. 
As  the  result  of  a  protest  against  this  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  the  prieeta  promise  not  to  receive  any  ixmro 
money  rrom  the  people ;  but  they  refuse  to  repair  the 
Temple.  Tbereopon  Jehoiada,  presumably  at  tbe 
command  at  the  King^  plaoee  a  <mest  beside  tin  altar 
into  which  the  woi»hippan  oast  thor  gikB.  Whm 
sofBoient  mcn^  has  hoM  leoeivedi  the  vspair  at  tha 
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Tetni^  ia  proceeded  with.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Ommider  thta  accoaot  beoomea  oonsiderably  modified. 
He  oonld  not  onderetand  the  Tem{4e  being  permitted 
to  fall  into  disTepair.  so  he  explains  that  ttw  sons  ol 
Athaliah  '*  bad  broken  np  the  hooae  of  God "  {?). 
Again,  to  him  the  idea  of  the  king  deciding  in  regard 
to  ^ifts  for  the  Temple  on  hia  own  initiative  was  un- 
fittmg,  so  he  repieeente  Joash's  decision  to  have  a 
cheat  placed  by  the  altar  for  receirinff  these  gifts  as  a 
oomplianoe  with  the  Mosaic  command  in  Ex.  30i2-i6, 
which  the  people  joyfully  fall  in  with  (6,  S-io).  Onoe 
more,  that  the  pneeta  shoold  ap{n<oiHiate  to  their 
own  use  the  eifta  of  the  people  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple  is  onuiinkable  to  the  Chrooioler,  so  he  leaTos 
Hm  part  out.  An  addition  hy  the  Chronicler  is  that 
the  money  collected  was  sufncieut  not  only  for  the 
repair  of  the  Temple  bat  also  for  aoqniring  holy  vessels 
(14)— 16-^  The  death  of  Jehoiada  ;  Joash  fovBakee 
Xanweb-woTBhip.  There  ia  no  parallel  to  this  m  2  K.  t 
indeed  Jossh'a  apostasy  is  very  improbable  in  view 
ot2  "K.  127,  where  his  zeal  for  Yahweh's  house  is  an 
ezamide  to  the  laiestiiood.  The  Chronicler'a  version 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  bv  his  desire  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  disasters  that  befell  Joash  aa  recoonted 
in  the  section  that  follows. — 28-^.  Joash  defeated  by 
the  SytiaDa ;  hia  death.  Aoocwding  to  2  K.  12i7f.  the 
worst  effeeta  ot  the  Syrian  fnvaaion  are  avoided  beoaose 
Joash  gives  to  the  king  of  Syria  the  treasnroa  of  the 
house  of  Yahweh.  The  Cihronioler  makes  no  mention 
of  this.— 2Sf.  Cf.  2  K.  122of.  In  saying  that  Joash 
was  not  buried  in  the  sepulchres  ot  the  kings  the 
Cbroaicler  oontradiota  the  statement  in  2  K.  I221. — 
27.  tiM  gnateen  of  Om  bordena  laid  i^o  him :  in 
reference  to  what  he  had  to  give  the  king  of  Syria ; 
Bee  2  K.  12i8.— the  commMkury  flu  book  of  tbe 
kings ;  see  note  on  1322. 

XXV.  1-28.  Tbe  B«l«n  ot  Amadab^Thn  section 
is  taken  from  2  K.  14i-22  with  some  considerable 
additions  and  modifications  characteristic  of  tbe 
CSuooioler. — 1-4.  See  notes  on  2  K.  14i-6 ;  tbe 
Chronioler  omits  idl  reference  to  wonhip  on  the  high 
I^acee. — 5-10.  A  midiaabio  expansioa  of  2  K.  14^, 
forming  a  background  to  the  veiMs  which  follow. — 
7.  a  man  crt  God:  V-e.  a  prophet  (cf.  I  S.  227,  etc). — 
11-13.  tbe  Valley  ot  Salt:  cj.  2  K.  14?,  1  Ch.  I812.- 
12.  and  east  dmn  down  trmn  .  .  .:  cf.  Pb.  1416. — 
14-16.  This  aooount  of  Amaziah's  idolatry  has  no 
parallel  in  2  K. ;  it  is  petiiaps  the  work  of  the 
Oiraiider,  vbo  added  it  in  order  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  defoat  of  the  southern  kingdom  (17-34). — 17-24i. 
Atn*»ifrh  is  defeated  by  the  northern  kingdom  (see 
notes  on  2  K.  I4S-14).— 20.  An  addition  by  the 
Chronioler;  c/.  i4f.  —  24.  This  is  an  addition  by 
the  CauoniclOT.  For  Obed-edom,  see  1  Ch.  26is. — 
26-28.  The  remaining  years  of  Amasiah's  leiga ;  his 
death :  see  notes  tm  2  £.  14i7^-ao.— ST.  The  oona|^Taoy 
Bero  referred  to  may  well  have  taken  place  owmg  to 
the  discontent  which  Amaziah's  disaatrona  policy  most 
have  occasioned  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  14i9t.  The 
referenoe  to  Amaziah's  falling  away  £tom  Yahweh  ia 
again  doe  to  the  Chronicler. 

XXVL  1-28.  Tbe  Reign  of  Uuiab  (aee  notes  on 
S  K.  1421-167). — ^The  Chronicler  amplifies  considerably 
tlie  account  of  this  reign  in  2  K.  which  is  very  mef^re  : 
lUB  addiUons  are  in  all  probability  based,  in  the  main, 
n^n  some  historical  source,  since  fuller  records  of  this 
xcifpD,  which  was  one  of  Uie  longest  in  the  histoir  of 
Jndah,  must  have  been  in  existence. — 1.  UUuh: 
called  Azariah  in  2  K.  142i,  I61,  etc..  which  is  probably 
A  mistake;  in  2  K.  1513,30,32,34,  and  especially  in 
tbe  titles  of  the  books  of  Am.,  Bob.,  Ib.,  be  is  called 


Uzziahashere.— 6.  AndbesethlmielftoseekGod  .  .  ,: 

but  contrast  with  this  2  K.  I54  ;  the  reference  to  the 
worship  on  the  high  places  is  omitted  by  the  Chronicler. 
—God  made  him  to  pn»|m :  the  prosperity  of  Uzziah'a 
loign  ia  referred  to  m  b.  27ft. ;  it  is  also  brought  out 
by  the  CSironkler  in  6-15,  which  are  not  ti^cen  from 
2  K. — 6.  Jabneh:  not  mentioned  eUewfaere  in  the 
OT  ;  called  later  Jamnia,  the  most  important  centra  of 
Jewry  for  eome  time  after  the  fall  of  Jernsalem  in  a.d. 
70  (pp.  38f.).~With  the  other  names  of  places  in  those 
veiBSs  cf.  Jot.  3I38,  Neh.  213.  3i3,i9tf.— lft-21.  The 
leaeon  oi  Ussiah'e  leproav,  according  to  the  OuoniolOT ; 
in  2  C  only  the  foot  01  the  leprosy  ie  nfened  to. — 
22.  did  balab  .  .  .  write:  ^.  Is.  li,  61.  though  these 
meiedy  mention  Uzziah'a  name ;  it  is  not  lilraly  that 
the  (^uonioler  was  here  referring  to  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  ;  there  may  possibly  have  been  some  pseudepi- 
graphio  work  bearing  Isaiah's  name  which  he  had  in 
mind.— 28.  Wth  ihm  contrast  2  K.  I67. 

ZXVIL  The  BdgB  al  Jotiiam.— See  notes  on 
2  K.  I633-36,  from  which  this  eection  is  taken,  with 
the  ezoeptirai  of  4-6.  which  is  probaUy  derived  from 
some  o^er  sooroe. 

XXVm.  1-27.  Tbe  Betgn  ot  Abai.— See  notes  on 
2  K.  16,  but  the  Chronioler's  aooount  of  this  reign  ia 
laigefy  independent  ctf  2  K. ;  he  makes  the  Syro- 
Bpbrumite  War  two  sepaiate  oampaigna.  Ahaz  being 
in  turn  defeated  by  the  Syrians  and  then  by  the 
northern  Israelites.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  his* 
torioal  in  fooe  of  2  K.  16  ;  the  Chronicler  has  probably 
reconstructed  the  histoir  with  a  view  to  bringing  into 
greater  relief  the  punishment  of  Ahaz  on  account  of 
his  foithlessuess  to  Yahweh.  In  a  number  of  other 
ways  this  section  differs  from  the  account  in  2  K.  16. — 
27.  they  brooght  him  not ... :  but  see  2  K.  I620. 

XXOL  1-XXXU.  88.  The  Rdgn  of  HezeUah  (aee 
notea  on  2  K.  182f.,  i3-37>  10>  2O1-21).— The  Chronicler 
in  this  long  section  writes,  from  hia  own  point  of  view, 
mnch  that  is  quite  unhistorioal.  The  three  main  sub- 
jects treated  by  him  here  are  Hezekiah's  reopening  of 
the  Temple,  the  Passover,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Temple  officuals.  In  321-23  the  invauom  of  Senna- 
cherib is  described ;  this,  Ihongh  oorrespondins  to  a 
laise  extent  with  2  K.  IS13-I937,  seems  to  De  an 
inikpendent  aooount ;  it  is  probable  that  another 
source  (or  sources  1)  was  ntilised  the  CSuonioler. 
but  he  himself  is  evident^  responsible  for  many  of 
the  variations. 

XXUIL  i-90,  Thi  BalED  ot  HaiUMHh  tee  notes 
m  2  K.  211-18).^ — i-io  is  based  upon  2  K.  21i-i^ 
which  is  fairiy  accurately  followed ;  but  xi-30  is 
almost  wholly  from  the  band  of  the  Chronicler ;  it 
deaJa  with  Manasseh's  captivity  and  consequent  re- 
pentance ;  in  answer  to  bis  praver,  Manasseh  is  lo* 
stored  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  lifo  to  the  loyd 
Bwrioe  of  Yahweh.  As  far  aa  Bbnasaeh'a  repmtanoe 
and  sabsequeot  good  works  are  concerned,  it  is  difficolt 
to  believe  that  it  can  have  been  historical,  both  from 
the  entire  silence  of  2  K.  and  beoaose  of  the  words 
in  Jer.  I64  ("  And  I  will  cause  them  to  be  tossed  to 
and  fro  among  all  tho  kingdoms  of  the  earth  because  of 
Manasseh  .  .  .").  The  insertion  of  the  account  may 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  OhroniolOT 
wishea  to  ofier  a  satisfactory  reason  for  Manasseh's 
long  roign  ;  to  him  it  would  nave  appeared  impossible 
that  a  king  who  reigned  for  fifty-five  years  oould  have 
been  wholfy  bad.  As  r^wls  the  story  of  Manasseh's 
captivity  and  restoration,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  impoaaible  about  it- 
analogous  cases  oould  bo  <nted ;  and  although  no 
i^erence  to  either  event  is  founds  2  K.,  ii  is  quite 
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poaaible  that  the  Chronkler  atilised  some  other  Bouroe  place  befora  tho  finding  of  the  book  of  the  I«w,  Ht 

for  the  purpose  of  inoorponting  them  in  his  com-  obvioinly  Ulogioai  aequenoe  ;  but  iim  Chronioler  daginB 

pilatioa.— 19.  Hozol :  read  with  the  LXZ  "  sens  "  ;  to  emidueize  Josiah's  piety  evm  in  his  teoder  yean. 

cf.  i8.  The  deeoription  of  the  celebration  of  Uie  Pusover 

XXXnL  21-25.  The  Bclgn  of  Amon  (see  notes  on  (35i-i9)  is  far  foUer  Uian  that  giTea  in  2  K.  2331-33. 

K.  2119-34).-^  Of.  the  words  of  this  verae  vtth       XXXVL  1-4. 11u  IMSD  of  Mhoaliu  (see  notM  oa 

2  K.  2Ut ;  the  Chronicler  has  modified  the  vords  of  2  K.  2830-34). 

the  latter,  which  wonld  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea        XXXVL  6--S,  The  BelgD  of  JohdaUm  (see  notei  ot 

of  Mansasefa's  repeptanoe.  2  K.  23361). 
XXXIV.  1-XXXV.  27.  The  Retgn  of  Jodah^-See       XXXVL  9f.  The  Beign  of  JehofMhln  (see  ootM 

notee  on  2  K.  22,  23i-3o,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  on  2  K.  24a-i7). 

Chronicler's  aocoont ;  bat  he  has  made  many  alters-        XXXVL  11-^1.  The  Reign  ol  ZedekUh ;   the  De* 

tioos  in  aooordanoe  with  his  general  tendencies.   One  strnetion  ol  JeraMkm  (eee  notes  on  2  K. 

importaat  differenoe  between  the  two  aooonnte  is  that,  26w,i^i5). 

Mootdhig  to  the  Gbionioler,  Joebh's  Bdmcination  iakei       XXXVL  atf.  The  Devat  el  Gym  (see  Eb.  li-s). 
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Oifwioloir'-^  ft  pnUminary  step  in  the  itndy  of  thk  book  the  two  Mlowing  taUes  of  dates  iriU  be  Icnind 
vtA  t 

(a)  DtOtB  cf  lie  Kinga  <^  Ptrtia^ 

Cyrna   589-629 

O&mbyiieB   629-522 

Darius  I   621-486 

Xerxeel   486-164 

Artaxerxesl   464-424 

(i)  Dates  and  events  mentioned  in  Bzra-Nekemiak — 

li.  Ut  year  of  Cyrus  (cf.  613,63)  as  ruler  of  the    637.  The  return  ot  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
Jewi.  salem  under  Zembbabd  and  Joshua. 

Eb.  81.  7th  month  (TiBti),piMamaUy  the  same  year    687.  The  rebuildiiiff  <a  Uie  altar  and  zeatontim  of 

(ef.  36).  the  saorifi<&l  mtem. 

Ket.  3^  Stad  mmth  (lyar^  8nd  year,  ^eanmal^  of    636.  The  laying  of  the  foondatiMHtone  of  tiba 
Cyrus.  Tem[de. 

Ev.  4s<  G^rns-Bariaa.  S36-520.  Cessation  of  Temple  building  "  all  the  days 

ofCyruB  .  .  .  even  until  tiie  r^gn  of  Darius." 
t.e.  his  2nd  year ;  see  below,  4z4. 
Eet.  46.  Xerxes,  pnaamably  the  beginning  <A  hie    486.  Samaritan  aooosation  against  the  Jews  seat  to 
iwlgn.  the  king. 

4£y,  Artwwxea,  date  not  mentioned   464-424.  A  lettw  written  in  Syrian  to  Artazerxea, 

contents  not  specified. 

Eb.  46.  Aitaxenea,  date  not  mmtioned.  ....    464-424.  A  letter  written  to  Artaxerxos  by  different 

aDthoifl  from  those  of  the  [weoetung  letter, 
in  reference  to  the  boUdfng  of  the  walls  <d 

the  city. 

Ea.  4x4.  Bnd  year  of  Darioa  (t^.  4s).  620.  OeMatMi  of  the  Temfde  btdldiiu;,  which  bad 

been  beenn  in  536  (see  3s),  until  the  2nd  year 
of  DarW  niTote  that  according  to  Hag., 
Zeoh.  the  2nd  year  of  Darius  was  tiiat  in 
which  the  boildinE  of  iba  Temple  was  htgunJ} 

Eb.  6x5.  6th  year  of  Duina,  8rd  of  Adar  (12th    616.  Oompletion  of  the  Tempb. 
mtntii). 

619.  1st  moBtii  (Niaan),  14lii  day,  pnstimabfy    616.  Oelebmticm  of  the  FasaoW. 
tiie  fcdiowing  year. 

Ear.  7iL  7th  year  of  Artaxerxea,  6th  nuntlt  (Ab).       468.  Arrival  at  Ena  in  Jerusalem. 

Btr.  10x6.  lOQi  month  (Tsbetii),  pnaumaUy  same    468.  biTeatigation  in  the  matter  of  mimd  nuiriagea. 

Sir.  10x7.  Crmonth(NiBao),  preanmaMy  the  follow-    467.  InvestigaticHi  oondnded. 
iiu  year. 

Ndk  li.  Si.  SOtii  year  of  Artazerxea,  in  the  month    446.  NehemiiJi  arrives  in  Junsalem. 

ChisleT  (9th  month). 

Neh.  6x4.  20tii-3aul  year  of  Artaxerxns.   ....     446-438.  The  twelve  years  of  Nebemiah's  adminis- 
tration. 

Neh.  613.  Elnl(6tii  month)  26th  day.  premmaUythe    444.  Completion  of  the  walls  in  fifty-two  days, 
year  following  Nehemian'H  arrival. 
81.  7th  monUi  (Tisrf),  inesumaUy  the  same  year.    444.  The  reading  of  the  Law  by  Ezra. 
TSth.  136.  9Sai  year  of  Artaxemea.  433.  Nehemiah's  return  to  Jerusalem  (his  departore 

is  nowhere  mentioned). 

Title  and  Flaee  In  Canon- — Altbough  in  the  EV  the  in  *'  Neh."  (770-812).  which  are  fonnd  all  togotbor  in 
book  M  divided  into  two  partB.  each  with  a  different  title,  the  LXX.  Bat,  farther,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
this  waa  not  so  orishtaUy  ;  for  in  the  Hebrew  HSS  they  probable  that  originally  1  and  2  Ch.,  Ezr.,  Neh.  formed 
tnpear  as  one  bo^  and  the  contents  themselves  ^w  one  large  work  under  the  title  Dibre  ha-jamiTn, 
toat  they  belong  to  one  book,  sinoe  the  detaiU  of  "  Annala,"  dealing  with  the  hiato^  of  Israel  from  tlM 
tm'm  work  oooor  pactly  in  "  Ekr."  (7-10)  and  partly     beginning.   Tbtb  foot  that  in  tin  Heloww  BiUe  (though 
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not  in  the  LXX)  Ch.  foUom  Ezr.-Neh.  u  no  argoment 
against  this,  because  Ch.  was  not  admitted  into  the 
(^on  until  after  EKr.-Neh. ;  the  former  differed 
iaiKelv  from  the  parallel  histoiy  in  the  oanonioal  his- 
tonoal  books,  while  i:zr.-Neh.  was  the  only  book 
which  gave  the  tuBtory  of  the  period  dealt  with  (Hag., 
Zech.  are  primarily  prophetical,  not  historioal  books). 
So  that  oneinally  the  faots  were  probably  as  follows  .- 
the  luge  lMir&  m-jamim  was  oomnled  from  a  number 
ofKmroes;  itwaanotpaTtoftheSbriptufes;  in  course 
of  time  the  portion  dealing  with  tlui  FMsiao  period 
was  detached^  and  added  to  the  Scriptures,  but  not  in 
its  lo^oal  place  after  1  and  2  K.,  because  it  was  not 
sanctified  by  antiquity  ;  later  stiU,  when  the  question 
as  to  what  l>oo)c6  "  defiled  the  bands "  {i.e.  were 
"  canonical,"  see' p.  39)  or  not  became  a  burning  one, 
it  was  ultimately  decided  to  admit  Ch.  into  the 
"  Canon."  The  otdes  of  Qi.  and  Ezr.-Meh.  in  ih» 
Hebrew  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  chronotogioal,  but  that 
of  their  admiBsion  into  the  Canon. 

Soorees. — That  the  book  is  a  compilation  made 
from  several  sourcee  may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  but 
to  assign  its  source  to  each  component  part  of  the 
oompilation  oan  only  be  done  tentatively.  In  a 
number  of  instances  tne  souroe  from  which  a  passage 
is  .taken  may  be  indicated  with  practical  oertaintv ; 
but  with  regard  to  others  oxnuions  not  unnaturaUy 
differ  because  of  the  indefinite  data  in  suoh  pasB^;es 
themselves.  The  following  enumeration  will  probablr 
be  regarded  as  correct  in  its  general  outline,  though 
agreement  as  to  all  the  details  is  not  to  be  expected. 
'Sao  sources  utilised  by  the  Chronicler  are  the  following  : 

(a)  The  Memoirs  c$  Ezra. — The  Cbronioler  made 
use  of  this  source  in  two  ways :  he  made  ver&ottm  ez- 
tracta,  as  in  Ezr.  727f.,  81-36,  9i-t5:  and  he  atilised 
this  souroe  without  making  verbal  extracta,  as  in 
Ezr.  713-26,  and  in  a  number  of  passages  in  which  be 
has  worked  over  extracts  from  this  source  and  stamped 
thorn  with  the  impreea  (rf  his  own  point  of  view, 
viz.  Est.  I1-4,  266-70,  7i-io,  10i-44»  Neb.  773fr-«ia, 
13-18,  9-11  (with  the  ezoepUon  of  a  few  veiMS  in 
11).  The  passage  Ezr.  21-67  (-='Neh.  7«-73a)  is  also 
probably  from  uie  memoin  of  either  Ezra  or  Nehe- 
miah,  though  originally  from  some  other  official 
source. 

(&)  The  Mtmoira  HdtemitA. — Here  again  the 
Ghnmioler  has  utilisaa  his  souroe  in  two  ways :  fiist, 
by  making  direct  extiaots  from  it  (Neh.  li-7s,  134-^31) 
and  also  By  working  over  material  from  it  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  his  own  ideas  (Neh.  II3-36, 1237-47, 13i-3). 

(e)  A  Temple  Record. — Extracts  from  what  may 
well  have  been  a  document  kept  among  the  Temple 
reoords  were  made  by  the  OroniolOT  in  the  aoooonte 
he  gives  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  46-33, 
61-*,  15). 

{d)  An  Official  Liat.'—The  list  of  the  heads  of 
priestly  and  Xevitical  families  given  in  Xeh.  12 1-36  is 
taken  from  another  source  ;  but  the  document  used, 
like  that  found  in  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  (U3-36), 
was  in  all  probability  kept  among  the  Temple  reoords. 

(e)  Other  Sources. — The  remaining  passives  of  the 
book  (Ezr.  I5-11,  3i-i3,  41-5,24,  6i4,i6-2a,  7ii, 
835{.)  are  largely  the  work  of  ihe  C3urniiider ;  but 
tbey  are  based  on  material  gathered  from  various 
souroee.  impossible  to  specify  now. 

Tnatmuit  of  Material  and  Hbtoridfy  of  Uw  Book.— 
The  souroee  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chronicler  in  mftlcing 
his  oompilation  were  thus  various  and  of  uneqn^ 
value,  and  they  evideaUy  did  not  supply  data  for  the 
whole  xnriod  ca  which  he  intended  to  gr?8  the  histoiy. 
In  reading  through  the  book  one  is  stniok  by  the  want 


of  historical  seqoenoe  and  by  the  looseness  of  the  way 
in  which  the  different  incidents  are  jotted  down. 
That  the  book  as  we  now  have  it,  iros  intended  to  be 
its  final  form  oannot  be  belnved.  Jndging  from  the 
nurative  as  friven  in  the  Greek  Ezra  one  is  justified 
in  believing  tliat  our  book  existed  in  more  than  one 
form ;  and  this  may  imply  that  several  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  it  into  final  shape,  but  that  this  really 
never  took  ^aoe.  At  aby  rate,  the  material  which 
lay  before  wo  Chronicler  was  used  in  an  arbitauy  and 
seleotive  manner,  with  the  result  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  get  a  dear  and  certain  picture  of  the 
course  of  events  during  the  pniod  treated.  But  the 
difficulties  which  this  froatment  of  the  material  have 
occasioned  to  historical  students  have  not  deterred 
them  from  seeking  solutions,  even  though  theee  involved 
dtastio  oounes ;  nor  eaa  it  be  denied  that  in  some 
points  the  suggested  solutions  have  much  in  tiieir 
nvour.  It  is  contended  that  the  aooount  of  the  return 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbnbel  in  537  (E^.  liff.)  is  unhis- 
torioal ;  that  the  Temple  and  the  walls  were  rebuilt 
not  by  the  returned  exiles,  but  by  those  who  (according 
to  2  K.  2612,22)  had  been  left  in  Palestine  when  their 
brethren  were  led  away  captive  ;  that  the  return  from 
the  Exile  took  place  under  the  leadership  of  Eraa  after 
Nehemiah's  tcnn  of  administrati<Hi,  namely  in  tbe 
year  433,  after  which  the  public  reading  and  aooepta- 
tion  of  the  Law,  as  recorded  in  Neh-  8,  took  place. 
The  history  as  told  in  Ezr.-Neh.  is  thus  re^rded  as 
having  been  thooretioally  constructed  bv  the  C%roniclor 
in  aocordanoe  with  what  he  conceived  it  to  have  been. 
For  the  arguments  and  deductions  which  have  been 
pat  forward  b  favoor  of  this  tiaeoxj  reooazse  most  be 
had  to  the  Urger  oommeotwiee  and  otlier  works  (see 
Bibliography  below).  It  must  snflBoe  to  p(^t  out 
here  tinat  while  th&  ohaotio  state  in  wtpA  our  book 
has  oome  down  to  us  does,  in  some  respects,  justify 
the  drastic  solution  just  outlined  (especially  Mfhan  the 
books  of  Hag.  and  Zech.  and  the  Greek  Ezn  are  tatoi 
into  oonsideraticoi),  there  are,  on  the  otJur  fauid, 
grave  difficulties  in  accepting  it  in  its  ratiiety.  It  is 
said  in  2  K.  26i2  t^t  only  the  poorest  of  the  land 
ware  left  to  be  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen  when 
the  great  leading  away  captive  to  Babylon  took  place. 
That  these  poverty-stricken  labourers  should  have 
been  able  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  Uie  city  walls  is 
highly  improbable.  It  is  true  that  this  desoriptifm  of 
the  people  is  oontradictod  by  what  is  said  in  the  same 
chapter  (23ff.);  but  aooording  to  36  (tf.  Jer.  434-7) 
the  fiower  of  even  the  remnant  of  thoee  left  in  the 
land  emigrated  to  Egypt.  From  a  relieious  point  of 
view,  too,  the  remnant  m  the  land  lacked  the  requisite 
zeal  for  rebuilding  the  Temple.  Their  ancestral  faith 
cannot  have  been  very  deep-eeated  if  what  ia  said  in 
Ezr.  9f.  and  Neh.  13  about  their  settling  down  amocs 
the  heathen  and  int«manying  with  tiuam  be  tine ;  ana 
there  is  no  reason  to  doom  this. 

The  estimate  of  the  historical  value  of  onr  book 
will,  of  course,  largel;^  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  views  just  mentioned  are  accepted ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  all  that  has  bean  incorporated  from  the  penooal 
memoin  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  most  be  regarded  as 
having  a  high  historiosl  valoe,  even  where  it  u  erUent 
that  the  Chronkdn  has  to  eome  extent  o61oared  t^ievn. 
Some  of  the  other  dooumenta  utilised  also  give  his- 
torioal  importauoe  to  the  hook,  especially  as  some  of 
the  Temple  reoords  were  laid  under  oontoibutioa.  It 
is  the  f»,tai  intrusion  of  the  Chronicler's  own  ideas 
which  has  been  so  harmful  to  the  history ;  nev©rth*>- 
lesB,  ib»  indispenaalnlity  of  the  book  is  seen  at  onoe 
wben  it  is  realised  that  it  oonrt^otes  our  Qi^  aathovity 
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for  the  period  dealt  with.  (On  the  Bubjeot  of  the  two 
preoeding  poiagiaphjs  see  pp.  77-70,  S72f.). 

AnUunnhi  ud  Date^^to  what  has  heea  said  it  baa 
bem  taken  tat  granted  that  the  aothor— moie  itriotly 
compilOT — was  the  Chronioler  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  books  of  Chronioles.  And  this,  indeed,  does 
not  admit  of  donbt ;  the  Bpeoial  features  of  1  and 

2  Ch.  are  prectaely  those  of  Ezr.-Neb.  ;  peculiarities 
of  style,  partioular  words  and  exjraessioaa,  and,  above 
all,  the  religions  point  of  Tiew  whraeby  tiw  naiiatiT» 
is  ooknued.  are  ahatBateristio  of  tiisse  hooks  and  of 
these  only ;  Uiey  come  from  the  same  hand.  In 
^ling  with  the  date  it  has  to  be  rememheied  that 
since  the  book  has  incorporated  material  from  various 
■onrcee  belonging  to  dinerent  ages,  no  one  date  can 
be  assigned  to  it  exoeptuig  as  it  exists  in  its  proeent 
liHin.  In  ao  for  as  these  souroee  are  ttroaght  into 
oonnexion  wiUi  the  names  of  Peisian  ki^s,  and 
aasaming  that  this  is  correctly  done,  the  dates  of  tiie 
kings  in  question  will,  of  oooise,  be  the  approximate 
dates  of  those  parte  of  the  book.  So  Uiat  the  earliest 
portion  wiU  belong  to  the  time  of  Cyras,  about  537, 
while  the  latest  parte  of  iha  sooioes,  the  memoirs  of 
Nehemiah,  oannot  have  been  written  later  than  tiie 
end  of  the  idgn  of  ArtaxerLas,  about  424.  As  to  Ute 
date  of  the  book  in  ite  present  form,  we  have  two 
definite  data ;  in  Neh.  12io,32  Jaddua  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  high  priestA,  and  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Joeephus,  Antiq.,  XI.  viL  2, 
viii  7),  and  in  the  same  passage  the  expression  "  the 
I^Bisian  "  applied  to  Danua  implies  that  the  Persian 
Mopire  was  no  more  in  existence.  Our  booh,  there- 
fore, in  ite  presMit  form  belongs  to  the  Greek  age  ;  in 
all  ranbabihty  later  tiuu  300  B.C. 

Utenton.— {a)  Ryle  (CB),  T.  Witton  Daviee 
(Ceot.B).  Crafer,  Adeney  (Ex.B).  (6)  Outhe  and  Batten 
(SBOT),  Batten  (ICC),  (e)  Bertheaa-Ryssel  (KEH), 
OettU  and  Heinhold  (KHS).  8l9gtried  (HE),  Bertholet 
(KHC).  Other  lAierature  :  Sayce,  Intr.  to  Ezra,  Neh., 
and  Esther ;  vaa  Hoonaoker.  NowedUs  £tmk$  mr  la 
TeatavrationJvive;  KoBteiB,l)ieWiedei^er>ttIhavlarad» 
in  der  persischen  Periode ;  E.-  Meyer,  Die  Bntatehwm  Aea 
JvdeathutM  ;  G.  A.  Smith.  The  Booh  of  the  Twdve 
Fropheia,  iL  pp.  187-252  ;  Sellin,  8tndim  lur  BtUsteh- 
ungageachichte  der  jiidiechen  Oemeinde ;  Torrey,  Ezra 
Stvdi€$;  Sir  Henry  fioworth,  FSBA  1901-1902.  The 
IntrodnotioDB  mentioned  in  the  litraatore  to  1  and 

3  Ch.,  and  the  leleTantaatioleB  hi  the  BiUeDiotkmariee. 

BZRA 

PABT  I  (Ezr.  1-6).  The  Return  under  ZarabfeaM 
to  Ou  Com^tlMi  of  flu  Traqde. 

L  1-4.  Tin  BOet  of  Ogtm.—Cf.  2  Oi.  Sfoaf.,  where 
1-30  is  lejHodQoed  almost  verbally.  These  verses  are 
here  in  their  proper  place ;  they  were  added  to  the 
end  of  2  Ch.,  when  this  was  separated  from  Ezr.-14eh. 
in  order  to  make  that  book  oonclude  with  a  joyous 
note.  The  edict  here  reported  does  not  give  the 
original  wording ;  it  is  an  abbreviation  in  the 
Chronicler's  worcut,  who  has  also  moulded  it  in  aooord- 
aoce  with  bis  ideas. — 1.  the  flnt  year:  637  b.c.— 
C^rraa:  on  Babylonian  inscriptions  the  form  <d  the 
xiune  is  Koraah  and  Kurshu ;  he  became  king  in 
550  B.C.,  but  from  the  Chronicler's  point  of  view,  as  a 
Jew,  the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  that  in  which  his 
direct  connexion  with  Jewish  history  began. — the  word 
.  .  .  aoBompllthed :  r/.  Jer.  25ii*,  ^lo;  the  "seventy 
^ean  "  is  a  designation  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
u  not  to  be  taken  in  a  litenl  sense.— Oia  Lnd  ttlrred 
up  .  .  .  PwsU:  c/.  Is.  45x.  where  OytoB  is  spoken 


of  as  Yahweh's  anointed. — he  made  a  proetamatfoo: 
lit.  "  he  caused  a  voice  to  pass,"  i.e.  that  of  a  herald. — 
thiOIIKhoat  all  Ul  UngdMli:  this  oould  hudly  have 
been  neoenasry  as  the  edict  only  concerned  Jews,  and 
they  were  congregated  in  definite  distriote,  all  of  whioh 
were  probably  in  Babylonia ;  the  words  are  due  to 
the  Chronicler. — 2.  All  the  Uogdoms  .  .  .  gtven  me: 
Oriental  exaggemtioc  ;  that  Cyrus  should  have  ascribed 
his  victories  to  Yahweh  is  im^obable  ;  but  this  would 
be  the  <%iomoler*s  belief.  The  exiffession  "  God  of 
heaven"  Neh.  l4f,  24,20,)  was  not  Isradita^  it 
does  not  oooor  in  pre-exilic  tiniea ;  in  all  probability 
it  was  borrowed  from  BabyloDian  use. — ha  hath  .  .  . 
Judah:  according  to  the  form  of  the  edict  given  by 
the  Chronioler  it  was  issued  for  the  purpose  not  so 
much  of  raoclaiming  liberty  to  the  Jews  as  for  further- 
ing the  bnildic^  of  the  Temple. — 4,  The  text  is  not 
in  order ;  the  meaning  probably  is  not  that  the  Baln^- 
lonians  are  to  send  gifts  for  the  boilding  of  the  Temple, 
bat  that  the  wealthier  Jews  who  would  i>refeT  to 
remain  in  their  present  homes  shonld  help  their  poorer 
brethren  who  were  about  to  return. 

L  6-11.  The  Retam  of  the  Jem  under  Sheshbauar 
with  the  Hoty  Veaielb— The  oanymg  oat  of  the  deoieo, 
— even  .  .  .  Jeniialem:  implying  that  many 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing. The  lot  of  many  of  the  exiles  was  far  from  un- 
happy, while  the  prospect  for  those  who  might  decide 
to  return  was  not  brignt. — 6.  all  they  ttiat  were  round 
about  them:  those  of  their  own  race. — beside  all 
that  wai  vilHngiy  ottered:  the  free-will  offerii^  for 
the  Temfje;  the  other  gifte  were  peraonal. — ^7.  the 
Tends  .  .  .  hb  gods:  see  2  K.  24i3>  25i4f.,  2  Gh. 
367.— 8.  Mltbredath:  "dedicated  to  Hithta,"  the 
Persian  sun-god. — Sheshbaziar:  not  to  be  id«itified 
with  Zerubbabel.  whose  prodeoeseor  he  was  as  governor 
{nasi)  of  Judah  (Stade,  OetckichU  des  YoUeea  Israel, 
iL  lOOf.). — 11a.  The  Ctuxtnioler's  exaggNaticKi  in  nam- 
bers  is  oharacteristio. 

n.  l-«7.  A  list  of  the  EiUes  who  Retomed  under 
Zerobbabd.— Soe  the  Greek  Ezra  (1  Esdraa)  67-45 
and  Neh.  76-73a,  where  this  list  also  occurs,  though 
with  some  variations. — 1,  2a.  proTlnee :  Heb.  medinM, 
equivalent  to  the  Persian  satrapy.  It  refers  here  to 
the  tract  of  country,  with  Jerusalem  as  ite  centre 
(e/.  6a,  Neh.  I3,  113},  over  whioh  Zerubbabd  was 
governor,  "the  provinoe  of  Judah." — ZamMMbd: 
^seed  of  Babel''^;  according  to  1  Ch.  3i6-ig  the 
grandson  of  JdioiaJdm ;  he  was  Uius  of  royal  blood, 
but  though  chosen  aa  leader  of  the  returned  exiles 
the  idea  of  re-eetebUshing  the  monarchy  does  not  find 
expression.— Je6hua:=Joshua  (c/.  Ha^.  li,  Zech.  3i, 
etc.),  grandeon  of  Seiaiah  the  high  pnest  (2  K  26i8), 
and  am  of  Jehraadafc  (I  Ch.  Z2,  614)-  In  this  list  he 
is  not  yet  spoken  of  aa  high  pnest.- Hehendah:  not, 
of  course,  the  Nehemiah  who  rebuilt  the  walls  of  tibe 
city  nearly  a  century  later. — SHj-SB.  The  list  of  the 
men  of  Israel  who  returned  ;  it  includes  the  names  of 
clans  Kad  cities  as  well  aa  personal  names,  though  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  in  ever^  cose  whether  a 
name  is  that  of  a  city  or  an  individuaL — 86-8ft.  The 
families  of  the  prieste  ;  these  coincide  with  tbe  eorre- 
nKmding  listo  given  in  Neh.  and  tbe  Greek  Ezra.' — 
W.  Pashhnr:  Jer.  20ifi.,  where  it  is  told  how 
PashhuT,  the  son  of  Immer  the  priest "  smote  Jeremiah 
the  jHophet,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks." — 89.  Harim : 
in  32  tms  name  occurs  among  those  of  the  men  of 
Israel,  t.e.  the  laymen  ;  it  means  "  consecrated,"  and 
would  thus  be  more  appropiiato  for  a  priest. — 40-42. 
The  families  of  the  Levites ;  these  include  the  Levitee 
proper,  the  smgors,  and  the  porters^  For  tiie  Xerites, 
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9-31 ;  and  for  the  porten  (better  "  door-keepere 
1  Qi.  261-19.  The  reiy  small  number  of  the  Levitos 
issnrpiiaing;  e/.  Sisfi.,  where  the  number,  although 
Bmail,  is  much  greater  than  here ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  list  given  here  is  fragmentaiy.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy Uiat  the  prieeta  and  Levites  are  reobmed  as 
distinct  olasses ;  by  the  end  of  the  pre<exilio  period  all 
Levites  were  prieete  althoui^  they  ml^t  be  ufEanafi- 
ated  (see  Exek.  48iiff.) ;  but  now  a  Levite  was  not 
neoesiunly  a  prieat.  A  partial  ex^anation,  at  any  rate, 
of  this  is  to  be  fonnd  inKeh.  13io,  according  to  whiob  the 
L^vitcB  gave  np  their  oalling  because  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  hve  on ;  but  the  tmidenoy  for  them  to 
mter  a  pnreW  seoolar  life  must  have  arken  daring 
the  Exile.— 4»-M.  The  Kpthinim ;  the  name  meuu 
"  given,"  i.e.  to  the  sanotnary.  ^ey  oonatituted  an 
iuMior  grade  of  Temple  slaves  ;  they  were  originally 
captives  of  war  (0/.  Joe.  933,  No.  3X38,30)  and  there- 
fore not  Yahweh  worshippers  (c/.  Eaek.  447ff.) ;  tbeir 
ftnemi  origin  is  clear  ibrom  the  names  ifeuntm, 
Ifepainm ;  bat  they  mre  nokoaed  as  bdmiging  to 
the  bmdite  oommonl^  (see  Neh.  IO29)  because  <^ 
their  having  been  circumcised,  so  that  mx  theii  return 
from  the  Exile  they  wore  no  more  regarded  as  slaves, 
but  as  tree  men  who  received  their  share  from  the 
Temple  revenues.  It  is  probable  that  ultimately  ^e 
Nethmim  were  absorbed  the  Levites. — GO.  Meimlm: 
■»Min»ans  (cf.  Homntet,  The  Ancient  Htbrtw 
Tradiiioit,  vp.  271-274).— Hephlstm :  et.  \  <Jtu  I31, 
618-33. — 6&-«8.  Solomon's  servants;  these  formed  * 
subdivision  of  the  Nethinim,  as  is  impliad  1^  one 
number  being  given  for  both  clftoooo ;  g.  Neh.  IO38. 
and  see  abo  Neh.  76o,  II3.— £0-68.  uraelites  and 
priests  who  were  unable  to  trace  their  descent ;  as 
these  were  on  this  account  not  reguded  as  genuine 
mmnbers  of  the  commanity  thoy  do  not  figure  in  the 
lists  in  Ecr.  103W3>  l0z-37<--CL  wtnfliqr . .  . 
priMthood:  ^.  Neh. 764—68. ttwTlnliaau:  -  "him 
that  is  feand  "  (Lagarde.  Symmiebh  i  p.  60} ;  a  repre- 
sentative tbe  king  of  Petna ;  ef.  Neh.  763.70, 89,  lOi ; 
it  is  equivalent  to  Bab.  "  Pekhah  "  (Neh.  1236).-. 
ttis  most  h(dy  tUngi:  i.t.  those  things  which  only 
aprisst  might  tooohTi^.  Num.  189-ii).~4lll  there  .  .  . 
Tbiamnlni:  ^  nntu  there  appeared  <me  who  under- 
stood the  ritual  (e/.  1  Hao.  446). — Uitm  and  Ttanmmlm : 
(lip.  lOOf .)  ^b.  forms  of  the  Ass.  words  Vriu  and  Tamiin, 
"^t>BoUonB  "  and  Oracles,"  the  "  Tablets  of  Destiny," 
often  mmtioned  in  the  Babylonian  atory  of  the 
Creation ;  to  possess  these  meant  tiie  attainment  of 
supremacy  among  the  gods.  Babylonian  prieeta  gave 
oracles  by  means  of  the  power  accorded  to  them  by 
Ea  and  his  son  Harduk :  to  the  latter  belonged  the 
"  Tablets  of  Desthnr "  (see  Mnss-Antolt,  in  the  Ameri- 
ean  Joimutl  «f  BemiUo  Langvaget,  July  1000) — 
04-67.  A  summarr  of  what  has  preceded  {  the  tottd 
of  tbe  returned  exuee,  42,360,  is  the  same  as  that  given 
in  Neb.  766  and  m  tbe  Greek  Ezra  641,  but  the 
numbers,  when  reckoned  up,  give  a  different  tot«l. — 66. 
itaiginc  m«  Md  singing  womsn :  cf.  Neb.  76? ;  either 
la)  professional  singers  employed  to  sing  at  feasts  and 
DMiqnetB  {cf.  2  S.  lOss,  Eo.  27f.),  this  is,  however,  im- 
prooable  in  this  case  bx  view  ef  Neh.  62-5,  from  which 
It  would  apnear  that  the  peode  were  scarcely  able  to 
procure  the  hare  necessaries  01  life  ;  moreover,  luxuri- 
ous ideas  such  as  possessing  singers  of  this  kind  would 
soucely  have  been  in  the  minds  <d  the  retaining  ezilea. 
Or  (b)  Temj^  singers ;  it  is  true,  singers  of  this  kind 
have  already  been  mentinked  in  41,  but  the  seotkm 
Man  us  k  a  sommaiy,  and  a  imstitiai  ta  tlie  less 
anprisbgwhen  it  is  twoBembeKd  that  the  Ommidn's 
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main  interest  is  oenteed  in  the  Temple  oultus.  That 
there  were  women-sin^eiB  in  the  1%m^  is  evident 
from  tbe  references  given  above  (1  Ch.  Ifiao*). — 
07.  ibsix  eameto  four  hnQdnd  thirty  ud  An:  this 
number  seems  excessive  for  those  who  were  so  poor 
as  the  returned  exike ;  either  tbe  text  is  Imaity  at 
the  Chronicler  has  exaggerated. 

n.  68-70.  The  Free-frin  Oflerfngi  si  tbs  Heidi  sC 
FkmOei,  and  ttw  Satttoimiit  of  tti  Kdlei  (€f,  Neh. 
770-73). — The  j^ts  are,  of  course,  for  the  Temple  and 
its  worship. — flS,  wbMi  they  came  to  the  bmne  ol 
Tahweh:  these  words  would  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  already  in  existence ;  if  not  a  gloss  they  are  an 
oversight  oi  the  Chrcmioler,  especially  ia  view  ot  tbe 
«(»ds  which  follow.  "  to  set  it  up  in  its  fUee."-  Ml 
This  is  obvionsly  an  exaggeration ;  all  that  we  loam 
of  the  returned  exiles  shows  them  to  have  been  poor. — 
70.  prisstl'  gaimsnti:  these  were  made  <d  linen 
(Lev.  I64).  and  had  embroidered  woik  (Ex.  284.  SOs?)- 

m.  1-8.  The  BnUdlng  ol  tbe  Altar  tat  Burnt  0S«- 
tngi^l.  Om  Mvantti  monOi:  preaumaUy  of  the  year 
of  the  TBtmn.  637.  The  seveath  mcmth  ■  called  bri 
in  tiM  Jewish  ealeaklar  and  ia  approzimatety  eqnivaleQt 
toOotobw.  The  fint  day  of  l^ari,  which  was  probably 
that  on  which  thil  oeiemo^  toc^  idaoe^  was  known  ao 
the  feast  of  Trumpets  (lit.  Horns)  (see  p.  104»  No.  29i), 
Cfc  Y6m  Tem'ah,  "Day  of  Sbdfar-Uowbig,"  and  Zikrdn 
Ttnt'ah,  "Memory  of  8h6far  -  blowing  (see  Lev. 
2334*:  Pa-  8I3}— S.  bunded  the  altar:  thiswonkl. 
of  oonn^  meoede  the  Temple  building  beoanse  it  wna 
necessary  that  the  pnbtio  burnt  offerings  for  the  people 
as  a  oommunity  ahoold  be  oflcved  fint ;  the  private 
sacrifices  could  wait. — ii  It  li  mtttflo :  see  No.  20x-6. 
—the  man  of  God:  ^.  1  Qx.  23i4,  3612,26.— S.  npoo 
Its  base:  better,  *'in  its  place"  {mg.),  i.e.  where  it 
had  formeriy  stood  {ef.  268). — for  fear  .  ,  .  eountriea : 
read,  *'  for  the  peones  of  the  Iwd  were  at  enmi^ 
with  thMft"t  see  the  Greek  Ezra  630;  the  Heb. 
text  b  ooiTupt.  When  nice  the  altar  had  been  set 
up  the  returned  exiles  oould  isel  greater  eonfldeooe  hi 
Yahweh's  proteoticnL — marninf  ud  OfWdllc:  see  Ex. 
2938,  Nu.  I83-8. 

m.  4-6.  Tbe  Otaervaaee  o(  the  Feast  of  Tabemadsa. 
—4.  And  tbqr  kept . . . :  see  Ex.  23i6,  Lev.  2334-42' 
Dt  I613-15,  and  cf.  Neh.  814-17-  This  feast  (the 
vintage  feast)  was  obswved  on  the  Ifith  of  Tisri  and 
lasted  seven  days  f{m.  10^104).  Hie  ^b.  nMne  is 
SuatM  ("Booths  in  referanoe  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Israelites  dwelt  in  booths  during  their  joamey  through 
the  wildemees ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  ttaditiaial  ex- 
planation of  the  dwelling  in  booths  during  the  wbf4^ 
of  the  feast— by  number.  .  .:  see  Nn.  2012-38. — 
6.  the  omtbinal  burnt  dtering:  t.e.  the  daily  sacii- 
fioes,  moming  and  evening,  of  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year  (see  Ex.  2038-42.  Nu.  286).— tbe  oflerfngi  ol  the 
new  moons:  i.e.  the  offerings  at  the  feasts  of  the 
new  moon  {cf  Nu.  28ii-n,  1  8.  2O5,  2  K.  423). — il 
the  set  feasts  of  Tahweh :  eee  Lev.  23t-44,  Nn.  232-37 ; 
these  feasts  were,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Sabbath 
and  new  moons,  Passover,  Weels,  Trumpets,  Atoa&- 
ment,  Tabemaoles.  l^e  enumeration  of  all  these 
feasts  signifies  the  reinstatement  of  the  whoto  saori- 
flcial  system.— 6.  but:  better  "althoush";  ttwas  in- 
ocmoeivable  to  tbe  Jews  of  the  Ohroniolet's  day  that 
offerings  oould  be  sacnfioed  wiUkont  tbe  ^mple.  benoe 
the  addition  of  these  words.  The  ooeaaion  was  whc^ 
exoeptionaL 

m.  7-18.  Tbe  Laying  of  tbe  Temple  FouDdaSoa 
and  tbe  Joy  of  the  Feo^e.— 7.  masom  . .  .  earpaolin: 
^ose  fefeixed  to  were  the  men  who  hewed  the  stone 
nom  the  quarries  and  those  who  prepared  the  rough 
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■fame  thu  obteined. — them  of  ZUon  .  .  .  ttion  <d 
Tyre :  u  in  the  cue  of  iho  fiiat  Temple,  eee  1  K.  66-11. 
^aeeofdliig  . .  .  Pecsls:  see  la ;  the  Lebanon  range 
belonged  now  to  the  Idngs  of  Penia.— &  In  the  seeond 
jaw  ...  bt  the  seeond  month:  i.e.  as  the  text  standi, 
(be  eeocMH]  year  of  tbe  Tetimit  636  B.O.,  whioh  was  also 
the  seoond  mopth  of  the  year  (aooording  to  tbe  (Saixa- 
oler'a  mode  of  reokoning) ;  the  second  month  was  lyar 
(=approzimateIy  Hay).  But,  aooording  to  the  oon- 
temporaiy  {nDpbets  Haggai  and  Zechariab,  tbe  begin- 
mng-of  tlie  building  of  Uie  TempJe  took  |daoe  in  tbo 
■ixUi  monl^  of  the  seoond  year  of  Darius  I,  t.e.  the 
month  Mnl  ( =<=ap^zimately  October)  BSO  <SBe  Hag.  1 
X.15.  (/•  2io,i5,i[i,  Zeoh.  Ii,7-9)t  while  in  Ekr.  434  it 
ia  said  that  owins  to  tbe  obstruction  of  the  people  of 
the  land  the  boilding  of  tbe  Tem[de  had  to  cease,  and 
was  not  taken  up  again  until  tbe  second  year  of 
Darius ;  in  this  verse,  as  well  as  in  the  one  bcoore  qb, 
tbo  Chrooioler'a  chronology  is  at  fauH.  the  text  bere 
also  bong  ocampt.  Batten's  noonstniotion  of  ft-xoo, 
being  in  part  supported  by  tbe  QnA  Esra,  is  to  be 
eommended,  vis. :  And  in  tMe  second  year  cf  Dariua, 
m  ihe  tiath  month,  ZenibbdM.  the  son  <^  SheaUid  and 
JesJtMa  the  son  of  Joeadai,  and  their  brwthren,  and  the 
prtMf«,  the  LevHes,  and  ail  {others)  lo&o  had  come  in  from 
the  oopKvily  to  Jerusalem,  began  and  laid  ihe  fovndaiion 
4  ththmueofOod.  On  the  first  da^ef  lie  aeeoHd  month 
^  ihe  second  year  their  coming  to  Jvdah  and  Jcrw- 
jolam  then  they  appointed  ihe  Levites  twenty  yems 
aaid  «pusrd  for  the  work  on  the  house  of  Tahweh  ;  then 
Ofoae  Jeshua  and  Bani  and  Ahijah  and  Kadmiel,  the 
sons  of  Hodaviah  and  the  sons  JBenadad,  their  sons 
md  their  brothers,  aU  the  Levites  doing  the  work  on  the 
konse  of  Ood,  and  the  bvUders  were  erecting  the  Temple 
cf  Yahweh.  As  Battm  exjdains,  **  tbe  dates  are  given 
wHh  the  partiovlarify  ebaxaoteiiitio  <rf  tbe  time,  as  m 
Hag.,  first  fay  the  kill's  ntai.  and  tbeo  hr  the  Bojonni 
in  Jemsalem.  lliat  two  dates  were  in  the  original  is 
suggested  by  tbe  separation  of  tbe  year  and  month  hy 
ssreral  intervening  words."  For  further  justification 
of  tbe  reoonstmotion,  see.  Battel's  notes. — 8.  from 
tmn^  yean  old  and  npwanb:  the  law  as  to  the  ue 
when  the  lisvitee  m^ht  begin  tiwir  work  in  the 
saoetDary  varied  ;  in  Nii.  824f.  it  is  twanty-flve  yeaia, 
in  Nn.  43,33,30,35,  thirty,  which  is  also  the  age  given 
in  1  C3i.  233,  wMle  in  24  of  the  same  chapter  it  is 
twenty  .—9.  the  scMU  of  Jndah  ...  the  LerltM :  Uie 
text  is  corrupt,  read  as  above.  In  240  the  Levites  an 
emuDerated  as  the  obildiwi  of  Jeshna  and  Kadmiri 
and  the  ohildren  of  Hodaviah,  bat  in  Neb.  IO9  the 
diildrai  of  Heoadad  are  added.— 10.  they  set  Ihe 
vfasts :  read  "  tfaenrieats  stood  "  with  a  number  of 
Heb.  U88,  the  LX  2  and  Vulgate ;  c/.  also  tbe  Greek 
Ezra  659.— In  their  apparel:  ef.  2  Cb.  613. — with 
tnimpetl :  ef.  Nu.  lOs* ;  a  steaight  metallic  tube,  quite 
unlike  thecuTvedram'e  bom  (I  Cb.  I634*).  Begardii^ 
their  tise  in  tbe  worabip  of  the  Temple  they  were,  as  a 
nde,(Mily  Qsed  for  the  purpose  of  givbg  aignals  at  certain 
times  wring  the  servioe ;  in  2  Qi.  &11-13,  however, 
it  is  stated  that  the  tmmpets  accompanied  the  singing  : 
this  was  not  tbe  f^enenl  rule,  though  in  later  times  it 
appears  to  have  beoome  more  iiauol  to  employ  trumpets 
in  the  worship  itself  (c/.  1  Hao.  440,  633). — cymbals : 
made  of  brass  aooording  to  1  Ch.  ISig. — after  Qie  Older 
«f  David:  tbe  Cbrtmioler  traces  all  these  axraogements 
haok  to  David  aJthot^  the  Temple  did  not  exist  in 
Ids  day;  he  waa  foUowjng  tiw  traditional  heiiet  {cf. 
SCh.  2035-30). — 11.  theyiangonetoanothtf :  *.e.  tbey 
Bang  antiphonally ;  for  tiie  words  of  praise  whioh  follow 
^Tfm.  mi,  mi,  1  Oh.  I634. 2  Ch.  613, 73^18.  that 
M  Men  the  lint  hoaw:  i/.HaB.8s> 


IV.  1-6.  The  RebidUhig  of  the  Tnnple  Opposed.— 
1.  the  advmaries :  t-e.  the  northern  IsraelitM  of  mixed 
noe^  Samaritans ;  the^  are  called  adveraaries  by 
anticipation,  as  they  did  not  oppose  the  building  6t 
tbe  Tnuple  nntil  their  oo-operation  had  been  refoeed. — 
Mlded  a  temple :  better ''^  were  building  "  ;  tM>te  that 
while  here  the  building  of  tbe  Temple  is  in  qaesticoi 
tiie  next  section  deals  with  the  buildmg  of  the  walls. — 
8.  m  leek  your  God :  tbe  wordn  show  diat  these  people 
were  not  true  worshippers  of  Yahweb,  whatever  their 
intention  for  the  future  might  be. — and  we  ^0  taerlflee 
onto  him:  bat  the  Hassoretio  text  reads  (e/.  mg.), 
"  we  have  not  offered  aBerifio&" — the  days  A  Eur- 
haddon:  t^.  2  K  IO37*;  he  waa  king  of  Assyria  from 
tWl-«68  B.a  (pp.  S9f.)— which  brought  10  up  hithw : 
they  were,  therefore,  not  |faaelitee ;  tbey  had.  in  some 
sort,  aeoustomed  themselves  to  the  worship  of  tbe  land 
beoaose  they  had  been  in  danger  of  wild  beasts  (see 
2  K.  1738) ;  bat  it  was  not.  according  to  2  K.  I741, 
of  a  aeonlDe  ohsraoter,  and  they  eviOHitiy  aoon  re- 
verted to  thMT  woestxal  woishipA-S.  Te  him  nothing 
to  do  with  us  ... :  this  retasal  is  quite  oompvehm- 
sible  sinoe  these  mixed  people  wMe,  for  tae  most 
part,  non-israeUtee  ;  so  that  neither  in  lotion  to  race 
nor  worship  could  there  be  any  bond  of  sympathT 
between  them  and  the  Jews. — as  king  Cyrm  . . .  hau 
onmrnanilnd  ns  (tf.  li-3>— 4w  the  tte  land: 

in  Hebb  *am  ha'arett,  the  name  given  in  post-exilie 
times  to  those  dwelling  in  Palestine  who  were  of  non- 
leraidito  extractioa.  M.  Friedl&nder  (Dm  rdigidsen 
Bewegungen,  pp  78fi.)  in  writing  of  somewhat  later 
timee,  bais  shown  how  erroneous  it  is  to  maintain  that 
the  expression  "  people  (A  tbe  land  "  became  a  synonym 
for  tbe  unleemed  and  i^ocant ;  tbe  passage  usually 
quoted  in  support  of  thu  idea  (Jo.  749)  refers  to  the 
mattitude  in  Jemsalon,  and  does  not  meatitm  ib» 
*mn  ha'arelz,  wbidi  beoame  a  reoognised  name  for 
those  of  antj-Pbarisaic  tendency. — trottUed  them  tn 
building:  read  "  terrified  them  from  building." — 
S.  aD  the  days  of  Cyras  .  .  . :  since  what  is  recounted 
in  the  previous  verses  presumably  took  {dace  in  the 
■eocmd  year  of  Cyrus  <aee  Ss),  (.e.  636  B.o>,  and  Dariaa 
came  to  the  thnme  in  621  (&oag^  it  was  not  until  the 
second  year  <^  bis  leign  that  the  building  rBooramnioed)^ 
them  IB.  aoocodii^  to  the  text,  a  poiod  of  about 
sixteen  yearn  daring  which  nothing  was  done ;  there 
is  clearly  a  displaoement  of  the  text. 

IV.  61.  These  are  two  stray  verses  which  have  been 
left  in  tiie  text  here  by  mistake.  This  offete  a  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  fragments  ot  sooraea  are 
jumblBd  tt^^her  in  our  boolc  6  refen  to  a  lettOT  (the 
writer  is  not  mentioned)  written  to  Xerxes,  who  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  tbe  book,  oontaining  an 
aoousation,  not  specified,  against  the  Jews.  7  refers 
to  another  letter  written  in  Aramaic  by  Mitbredath 
(mentioned  In  Is  as  the  treasurer  of  Cyrus)  and  otheis 
to  Artaxerxes ;  but  it  doee  not  say  what  the  letter 
was  about.  In  5  we  are  in  the  reign  of  Cyma,  630, 
and  Darius,  621 ;  in  6  at  the  bwinning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  486  ;  in  7  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes,  464-424 ; 
in  8ff.  again  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes,  but  a  different 
letter  from  that  referred  to  in  7  is  dealt  with.  This 
shows  tbe  inextricable  tangle  in  which  these  verses  are 
as  they  now  stand.  Scholars  have  suggeeted  a  number 
of  solutions,  but  tbey  differ  from  each  other  oon- 
aiderably. 

nr.  8-VL  18.  Krtract  tnm  an  Aramale  Dooanunt 

IV.  8-8S  contains  a  letter,  together  with  the  king's 
reply  to  it,  written  by  adversaries  of  the  Jews  to 
Artaxerxes  for  tbe  purpose  of  frustnting  the  HUding 
0/  the  dt^  teallg.  Too  writers  are  different  from  those 
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mentioaed  in  7  as  vritins  to  Artaxerzea ;  tvo  letten 
are,  therefoie  spoken  o^  ao  that  what  ia  eaid  in  7 
cannot  be  in  reiereooe  to  the  letter  now  dealt  with. 
Moreover,  this  letter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  events 
recorded  ia  4i-5t  for  it  refers  to  1^  building  of  the 
Temple,  while  {(-23  refers  to  the  building  of  the  oi^ 
walls.  8-23  B,  therefore,  ont  of  plaoe  bete. — &  Rehum 
aul  Shinuhai  are  {oobably  botn  foreign  namea.  Tbe 
"  (duuioeUor  "  ^the  governor  of  the  province  ; "  scribe  " 
i=here  the  governor's  secretary.— -9.  The  names  of 
these  nationalities  to  which  the  Samaritans  belonged 
show  the  non-Jewish  origin  of  the  latter,  or  at  least 
of  tiie  bulk  tbenu — ^10.  Omivpar:  t.8.  AeBorbanipal, 
668-^  B-a,  the  aon  and  Baoceeeor  <A  Esufaaddon. — 
12.  and  have  llnbbed  the  walb :  see  note  on  38 ;  this 
was  the  point  of  supreme  importance,  for  with  the 
walls  of  the  city  complete,' Jerusalem  could  defy  her 
enemies. — 18.  If  .  .  .  finished :  cf.  16  ;  these  words 
do  not  agree  with  what  is  said  in  12,  where  the 
walls  are  spoken  of  as  completed. — 14.  m  eat  ttw 
salt  of  the  palace:  t-e.  einoe  ve  are  in  the  servioe  of 
Um  kiiu  and  receive  maintenance  from  him. — 16.  the 
VoA  ^the  reeords  of  thy  fathus:  cf.  6if.,  Bat  223, 
61,  lOx ;  the  words  show  the  care  with  which  the 
reooids  ^  tbe  paat  were  kept  by  the  Feisian  kings. — 
16.  .  .  .  tiion  ualt  have  no  portion  beyond  the  river; 
i.e.  he  will  lose  his  Syrian  province. — 18.  hath  bera 
idalnl;  read :  Neh.  88,  and  see  note  there ;  read 
traiulated,"  the  king  was  not  likelv  to  ouderstand 
Aiamaic— ^  why  .  .  .  klitts:  reaa  "lest  damage 
should  increase  to  the  kings' loss  "  ;  there  is  no  inter- 
rpgative  tn  the  Aramaic. 

IV.  25-V.  17.  The  narrative  which  was  broken  off 
at  the  end  of  5  is  now  resumed.  There  is  silence 
le^ardiiv  the  period  d3&>620  B.& ;  in  5i6,  however, 
it  n  said  that  the  bnildiw  had  been  ^ooeeding  dazing 
the  iriiole  of  this  time.  Owingto  the  aotitmof  Hugu 
and  Zeohariah,  the  Jews  are  once  more  rouseato 
ondertake  the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted 
sixteen  years  before,  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  (so 
according  to  our  present  text).  This  time  there  is  no 
objeotioa ;  on  tbe  conttanr,  application  is  made  to 
X^ua  by  the  governor,  wtu>  is  supported  herein  hy 
some  of  the  Samaritans  (the  Apharsaohitm).  to  permit 
the  Jews  to  go  on  with  their  work  (which  is  continued, 
however,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  king's  re^y)  on 
the  i^und  that  a  former  king  (t.e.  Cyrus)  had  given 
pennission  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  The  reply 
IS  favoarable.  The  very  different  attitude  from  that 
spoken  of  in  4i-5,  adopted  by  the  Samaritans  (the 
A^harsachitee  are  mentroned  in  both  passages,  possibly 
this  word  means  eparchs,  i.e.  "  rulers,"  but  this  would 
not  affect  the  point)  shows  that  the  relationship  between 
them  and  the  Jews  had  undeigone  a  ohaoge  for  the 
.  better.  Freeumablv  during  the  sixteen  years  of  which 
nothing  is  recorded,  a  more  friendly  feeling  had  by 
degrees  sprung  up,  and  this  resulted  in  ue  inter- 
mairii^es  bo  bitterly  resented  by  £^  and  Nehemiah 
later  on.  We  must  sappoee  tiiat  it  was  owin^  to  tiiia 
change  of  feeling  thalC  so  far  from  antagonism,  Hbo 
govamor,  supported  the  Samaritans  themselves, 
now  aooka  permission  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  to  build, 
and  even  raises  no  objection  to  their  continuing  opera- 
tions pending  the  arrival  of  the  reply  to  his  letter. 
Tbe  governor  r^rded  it  as  his  duty  to  get  legal 
euurtxm  from  headquarters  for  this  building,  seeing 
that  it  had  previoosly  been  specifically  forbidden ; 
otherwise  we  may  well  suppose  he  would  have  per^ 
mitted  it  to  go  on  without  taking  further  official  notice 
of  it.— a4k  the  secMkd  year  of  Dariw;  620  b-o.— 
V.  1.  Now  the  propbeti .  . qf.  Hag.  li,  Zeoh.  Ix.— 


In  the  name  m  .  .  .:  read  "  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  biael  which  was  upon  them,"  cf.  Dt.  2Sia — 8.  this 
work:  i.e.  of  tbe  Temple. — 4,  Then  spake  we  .  .  .: 
read  "  Then  spake  they  imto  them." — 11.  a  great  Ung 
ol  braal .  .  .:  i.e.  Solomon  (see  1  K.  61). — IS.  pat 
tbHtt  in  Oks  t«vlB  ^  » la  Janualm:  theae  words 
are  eo  diieoily  oontnuy  to  what  immediately  foUowi 
that  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  unskilfol  gloea ; 
they  should  be  deleted. — 16.  sinoe  that  time  .  .  .: 
dearly  out  of  harmony  with  424.  What  is  said  of 
Shesmiazzar  here  does  not  agree  with  38, 10. 

VL  1-42.  The  King  s  Reply  aceonUng  Us  PermbdaD 
lor  the  Bnfldlnc  to  be  Oontlnoed^l.  a  dMne:  tlie 
aotnal  deoree  does  not  begin  imtil  8. — 2.  Aehmottia: 
ef.  Tob.  37;  i.e.  Ecbatonk,  in  Media,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Persian  kin^ — a  roll  ;  in  this  case 
more  probably  a  oylindrioal  clay  tablet  inscribed  with 
cuneiform  oharaotws ;  bat  the  fact  that  a  *'  roll  *'  is 
mentioned  shows  that  the  Jews  of  Ezra's  time  were 
nnfamitiar  with  that  form  of  writing. — 8-6.  This  pu- 
porte  to  be  a  copy  of  Cyroa*  decree  li-i  i) ;  it  is, 
however,  not  a  transcript  of  this,  but  contains  tbe  gist 
of  the  ordinal  oolouied  by  the  CSironioler ;  the  text  is 
not  in  gc^  order. — 6f*  The  formal  injunotion  to  the 
governor  to  permit  tbe  building  to  proceed.  The 
abrupt  commencement "  Now  therefore  "  suggests  that 
some  intervening  matter  in  Darins'  reply  has  been  left 
out,  presumably  because  the  Chronicter  did  not  eon- 
rider  it  important.— be  ye  tar  from  thowe;  i-e.  keep 
away  from  there,  naxoAy,  where  the  building  was  going 
on ;  there  was  to  be  no  interfermoe  with  the  Jews ; 
the  more  friendly  feeling  which  had  sprung  up  would 
not  be  known  of  in  Persia. — 8-12.  The  deoree  of 
Darius.  Here  again  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  this 
is  no  transcript,  but  mer^y  the  general  drift  of  tbe 
decoee  embelhehed  aoocoding  to  the  OuonioleT'B  ideea. 

VL  lft-18.  The  Canrbs  out  itf  the  Dome; 
the  Temple  Completed  and  Dedleated^l4.  This 
cannot  oe  in  its  original  form;  tbe  anooess  of 
the  building  is  ascribed  both  to  the  commandment 
of  God  and  to  the  decrees  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Artaxerzee ;  this  is  not  the  way  cn  a  Jewish  writer. 
One  can,  of  course,  by  doing  violence  to  the  thought 
of  tbe  verse,  explain  it  by  saying  that  the  promul- 
gating of  the  decrees  was  aooording  to  the  will  of  God ; 
but  wis  is  pressing  a  meaning  into  tbe  text  which  is 
not  really  there.  We  have  nere  probably  material 
oulled  from  two  sources.  Furtber,  tbe  mention  of 
Artaxerxes  shows  that  a  gloss  has  been  added  bv  a 
later  copyist,  who  was  thinking  of  the  later  benevolent 
attitude  of  diia  king  in  the  matter  ol  tbe  bnUdiim  of 
the  walls,  and  tboughtJessfy  mentioned  him  bom.— 
15.  Adar;  tbe  twelfui  month — March  approximate, 
—the  dzth  year:  616  b.c. 

VI.  19-22.  The  Celeteation  ot  tbe  PaSMVer^Helwew 
is  resumed  here. — 19.  tbe  fourteenth  day  <d  tte  fint 
mmth:  cf.  Ex.  126.— 20.  The  leading  part  taken  by 
tbe  Levites  here  is  not  in  aooordance  witb  earlier 
praotifie ;  tiiii  had,  however,  been  gradually  modified 
(see  Ex.  ISe,  S  Cb.  3O17,  8610-14)— 21.  all  ncft  .  .  . 
the  land:  the  descendants  <x  thoee  who  hod  not 
gone  into  captivity,  but  had  remained  in  the  land. — 
22.  the  king  0!  Assyria:  one  expects  "  the  kina  of 
Persia."  but  cf.  Neh.  136,  where  Axtozerxee  ia  colled  tbe 
king  of  Babylon  ;  cf .  76. 

PAST  D  (Est.  7-10).  Tko  Work  at  Earn. 

Vn.  1-10.  Eira's  Genealogy ;  bli  Betani  te  Mm- 
ttne. — 1.  Now  alter  these  things:  Le.  thoee  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  in  tbe  sixth  year  of  Darius  (615). 
—ia  tbe  rdgn  of  Artaxenai:  465-^  o.a  What  is 
now  leoOTded  took  plaoe  hi  tbe  aeronth  year  (aee  7) 
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«f  ArtUBneB,  in  458,  so  that  aperiod  of  ne&riy 
lijci^  yeuB  is  pawed  over  in  oilenoe.  Fot  the  genealogy 
of  am  cf.  1  64-14.  It  is  Qot  oomplete ;  in 
addition  to  1  Gh.  64-14  see  also  1  CSi.  9iof,  Heh.  Uii, 
Groek  Ezra  8if,  2(4)  Esd.  I1-3.— &  a  FMdy  seribe 
hithsbVtdMatw:  for  the  rise  of  the  soribee  and  their 
activity,  see  the  presuit  writer's  TAe  Book*  the 
Apocryplia,  Ffttlegomena,  oh.  vi. — all'  Ul  nqust: 
i.e.  as  oontained  in  the  letter  in  ti-aS. — 7,  Cf.  8z3fE. ; 
tiiat  in  addition  to  the  lay  element  there  shonld  have 
been  not  only  priesto  and  Levi  tea,  but  also  singea, 
doockeepeiB,  and  Nethinim  in  Babylon  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood (see  817-20)  witnessed  to  a  otMuideraDle 
eommunai  organisation  among  tbe  Jews  daring  the 
fli^Aivity.— 8.  tlM  flttli  moDtii:  Ab—Augiist  apwozl' 
mately.— ft.  OD  tlw  flnt  day  of  On  Bitl  monfli:  m  833 
it  k  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month,  of  Nisan 
<■>•  March  ap^noximately) ;  tJiey  airivBd  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  fifth  month*  so  that  the  ioumey  from  Bab^n 
took  about  three  months  and  a  half.— began  he  to  go 
■p:  lead  "  he  deoided  to  go  op,"  tike  matter  was 
•ettied  on  tlui  day;  the  aotual  stutv  owing  to  ttia 
dday  mentitHied  in  SisfiL,  waa  not  ttotfl  the  twdfUi 
day  of  the  same  month.— 10.  Jfxx  Bm  had  Mi  Ut 
hettrt  .  .  .  :  He  only  continued  to  do  more  fully  what 
he  had  been  doing  among  his  people  in  Babylon. 

Vn.  11-^  Deeree  of  Artaxerzes^This  decree 
granted  a  further  letim  of  exiles  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganising  the  Temple  worship.  With  the  exception 
cf  ute  introductory  words  of  ix,  this  section  is  in 
Aramaio.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  sub- 
stantinl  gmuineness  of  this  dooumeati  though  in  the 
form  bare  given  the  Gbrcmioler,  with  his  love  for  all 
that  has  to  do  with  tbe  Tnnple  ritual,  hao  introdooed 
some  of  his  own  ideas. 

vn.  S7t  Ezra's  Thanksglvliig.— This  purports  to  be 
in  the  very  .words  of  Ena.  The  nartatirB  is  hwm 
oontimied  in  Hebww  again. 

Vm.  1-14.  AUitol'^eadsofFkniaflk— ItoontaiH 
tiie  names  of  tbe  beads  of  the  bmilies  who  letomed 
to  Palestine  with  Ezra. 

vm.  15-90.  The  Gaflmtaig  togethw  (rf  theBzUea  at 
Abava. — The  nanative  is  told  here  in  the  first  person. — 
1&.  AliaYa:  21,31;  this  seems  to  have  beok  a  plaoe 
wUeh  nvB  ito  name  to  one  of  tbe  many  canals  ooo- 
■tnicted  in  Babykoia  for  irrigation  porposea. — DOM 
ot  the  sons  <rf  Lm:  as  the  main  object  of  the  return 
was  ^  nsuscitaticHi  of  the  Temple  worship  the 
Levitos  were,  of  course,  indispensable. — 17.  Oadptala: 
the  exaot  looUity  b  unknown  :  there  a[^>ean  to  have 
been  a  oc^ny  of  Levites  and  Nethinim  here. — 361.  The 
amount  of  mxtasy  here  mentioned,  equivaleat  to  neari^ 
a  miUioa  pounds  steitimr,  is  a  oharaoteristia  ex^igera- 
tion  on  tbe  pert  of  tbe  Chronicler. 

vm.  81-86.  The  Arrival  In  Jeniul0m.^l.  on  the 
twelfth  day  .  .  .:  7sf.,  815.— 8K.  Cf.  Zerubbabel's 
ofieringB  at  the  dedioatiop  of  the  Temple,  617. — 86.  tbe 
Ung'a  MoomlsiloM:  mentioned  in  eatrapi 
...  govenms :  the  satrap  was  a  higher  official,  being 
nderolai«ovince;  the  governor  (jmmoA)  administered 
«  smaller  district. 

EC.  1-4.  Bepoft  b  Made  to  Etta  of  the  MarriagM 
itf  Jam  vltb  the  Heattwn. — Ezra's  zeal  in  this  matter 
resulted  in  his  going  b^ond  the  requirements  of  tbe 

Law  (cf.  Dt.  237).— 1.  the  Oanaaoltw  . . .  Aaoritei: 

with  the  Gentiles  here  enumented  Z>t.-7i.— &  Iwly 
lead:      Is.  613. 

a.  6-lft.  Em'i  Conlnrioii^-Cb  at  the  enning 
•Hatlai:  tberrfne  in  the  prasenoe  of  the  assemUed 
vonhippen^T.  tcomflieiajVitf  onrtathan:  %-€t  from 
die  times  of  tJie  patrian^  raiwarda^-&  ft  Mil  In  Ul 


holy  place:  lit  "  a  tent-peg  in,  ete." ;  the  rendming 
in  the  Greek  Ezra  is  to  oe  preferred,  vis. :  "  a  root 
and  a  name  in  the  place  of  thy  sanotnary." — Id  OUT 
bmidage:  the  expression  is  a  stronK  one ;  the  Jews,  I 
though  de^iendenta  of  the  Peisian  king,  were  not  in  I 
servitude  in  the  sense  that  their  ia.i^ea  had  been  in  | 
E^ypt.— 8l  a  waD:  lit.  "a  fence";  Is.  65 ;  the 
worn  is  used  fA  a  fence  round  vinejwds;  it  is  used 
metaphorioally  for  "  iMroteoticm,"  and  does  not^  oE 
course,  refer  to  tbe  wall  of  the  city,  which  was  in 
ruins  (see  Neh.  2ii-i7>. — 11.  fey  uy  swvants  the 
pnmhets  saying  .  .  . :  c/.  £>t.  71-3,  237.  Ezm  r»- 
gards  the  teaobing  of  the  Law  as  identiral  with  that 
of  the  prophets,  and  vice  oerso,  and  is  thus  the  first 
to  enunoiate  apcinoiidewhioh  is  often  insiBted  upon  in 
later  Jewish  Utetatnre. 

X.  1-S.  The  People  Swear  to  MamrflHimnlcn 
Wives. — Tbe  narrative  now  proceeds  in  tbe  third 
person. — 2.  Sbeeanlah:  a  oommon  name ;  not  neoes- 
sarily  id^tical  with  tbe  person  of  this  name  refeired 
to  in  36. — ^yet  now :  i-e.  "  nevertheleea  "  ;  the  evil 
oonld  be  done  away  making  a  oovuiant  with  Qod 
(see  to  pot  away  aU  the  wifes  .  .  .  ttmn:  it 

does  not  seem  to  have  struck  Ezra  that  a  better  and 
mote  humane  way  would  have  been  to  reoeivB  the 
wivee  and  children  into  the  vaXe>  of  Judaism. 

X.  6-17.  The  Jews  Assemble  In  Jemsalem ;  Offloen 
are  Appointed  from  each  (3ty  to  See  that  the 
Forttgn  mres  an  Pat  away.— 6.  Jehohaoan:  c/. 
Neh.  I2i3^-aiid  when  he  eame  thither:  read, 
"  and  he  lodged  there "  (mg.),  «.&  vpeaX  tbe  night 
there.— &  lomted:  "devoted."  t.e.  put  under  a 
religious  ban  (see  pp  99,  114,  Dt.  234*  Jos.  617*)— 
separated  (ran  tin  eoigregation :  equivalent  to 
ma  later  "  pot  out  of  the  synagogue " ;  e/.  Jo. 
93a.— 8.  wltmn  ...  of  the  month :  Qiislev  was  the 
ninth  months  December  apptiximately,  in  the  rainy 
seasnL  Ecra  arrived  in  Jerusalem  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fifth  month  of  .the  eeventh  year  of  Artaxerzes 
(78L);  after  three  days  a  great  burnt  sacrifice  was 
oflered  (8320.) ;  immediately  after  this  (9i)  the  matter 
of  the  mixed  marriages  was  brought  to  En^'s  notice  ; 
this  culminated  in  the  calling  of  the  assembly  {XOfS.), 
whioh  took  place  three  dajv  after  having  been  pro- 
claimed, on  the  twentieth  day  ol  the  ninth  month  I 
deai^  the  aooroes  have  been  somewhat  mixed  np. — 
the  teoad  ^aee  btfofe  the  home  ol  God:  the  open 
space  boiore  the  water  gate  (see  Neh.  826,  81). — truHr 
ung  beeaose  this  matter  and  .  .  . :  Uie  oonjuno- 
tion  of  theee  two  thoughts  is  somewhat  incongruous ; 
it  is  possiUe  that  ttv»  words  "  because  <rf  tliis  matter 
and  are  a  later  addition.  The  parallel  passaoe  in 
the  Cheek  Ecm  (Os)  runs  more  natoially :  ''^tnmbUng 
in  the  broad  jdaoe  before  the  Tunple  because  of  the 
present  foul  weather";  by  '*  trembliiif "  we  must 
understand  *'  shivering,"  not  the  result  of  fear,  but  the 
physiMl  discomfort  of  standing  in  the  rain. — 10.  Etta 
the  priest:  </.  7ii.3i.  Neh.  I226.— 11.  make  oonlea- 
lion:  see  i,  where  the  ordinary  word  for  makmg 
oonfeasion  is  used;  the  Heb.  word  here  means  Ut. 
"  give  praise,"  but  that  is  incongruous  in  this  con- 
nexion. If  the  text  is  out  of  order  the  oomiption 
must  be  old,  for  the  same  reading  occurs  in  the  Greek 
Ezra.  Perhaps  Batten  is  right  in  eS'yina  that  the  idea 
may  be  that  praise  was  due  to  God  because  tbe 
culprits  were  brought  to  a  state  of  amendment. — the 
Qod  yonr  lathers :  read,  with  the  Greek  Ezra,  "  our 
fathen.^*— 12.  As  thou  hast  said  ...  do:  the  LXX 
has  what  certainly  seems  to  be  a  more  natural  reply, 
vis.  "  Great  is  this  thv  demand  for  us  to  do,"  uiou 
hast  asked  a  hard  tidng  of  us^l5.  Only:  bettei; 
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"  bat."~itoo(l  Op  agatut  tUs  matter:  the  BVm, 
"  were  appointed  over  this,"  may  be  disregarded  ;  for 
the  Heb.  phrase  c/.  Lev.  I0i6,  1  Ch.  21i.  Although 
here  oidy  a  few  are  mentioned  who  withstood  Ezra's 
tyranny,  it  is  clear  (i?*)  from  the  Book  ot  Neh. 
that  they  wars  followed  or  many  others  who  pro- 
tested against  their  homee  being  broken  up. — 16.  the 
tenth  montb:  Tebeth=  January  approximately. — 
17.  This  does  not  agree  with  what  is  said  in  Neb.  92, 
1323,26-48.-^18  flnt  day  of  the  ftnt  montti:  *■«. 
the  Ist  of  NiBMi,  in  the  eightii  year  of  Artaxerxes ; 
the  matter,  therefore,  took  about  three  months. 

X.  lS-44.  A  list  of  tboM  who  had  Harried  Fomgn 
Wlvet* — These  inolude  seventeen  prieete,  together  with 
Invites,  afngacB,  and  doorkeepetB,  and  also  laymen. 

MEHBMUH 

PART  m  (KeK  l-^73ay  The  Work  ot  Nehemlah. 

L  1-lla.  Mehemlah,  Hearing  of  the  BvU  PUght  of 
hli  Bntbnn  In  JaroMlem.  Prays  for  DiTtm  AU.— 
1.  The  words  .  .  .  HaeaUah:  these  introductory 
words  are  not  likely  to  have  stood  hero  originally  when 
Cb.-EKr.-Neh.  formed  one  oontinuoos  book;  thar 
were  prol»bly  added  by  a  iater  aoribe.— 4he  montti 
Chlslev,  In  tlie  twentieth  year:  i.e.  the  ninth  month 
(Ezr.  IO9*).  The  last  date  mentioDed  wan  in 
Ezr.  IO17,  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the 
eighth  year  of  Artaxerxes.  By  the  twentieth  year 
here  is  piesanubly  meant  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  <Me  2i),  so  that  an  interval  ta  about 
thirteen  yean  wonld  have  elapsed  from  the  setttemeot 
d  the  mixed  marriages  question  and  the  arrival  of 
Banani  at  Shushan.  The  nuHith  here  givra  is,  bow- 
ever,  obviously  wrong  (see  2t)  ;  but  the  year  is  in 
agreement  with  614,  trom  which  it  was  probably  taken 
by  the  Chronicler  and  inserted  bare. — Shosban :  also 
written  Suaa;  the  winter  leaidenae  of  the  Persian 
kbgs,  and  later,  in  the  Macedonian  period,  it  gave  the 
name  Susiana  to  the  whole  province.— palace:  better 
"oastle." — 2.  Hanaui:  pE0t>aUy  the  actual  brother 
of  Nehemiah  (see  72).  It  does  not  appear  that  Hanani 
himself  had  oome  from  Judah,  he  merely  brings  to  his 
influmtiftl  brother  certain  men  who  had.— the  Jews  .  .  . 
Jerusalem:  there  appears  to  be  a  referenoe  here  to 
some  weU-known  oocurrenoe  which  had  happened  to 
the  "  captivity  "  in  Judah  ;  the  reference  perhaps  to 
Ezr.  48n.,  which  is  ont  of  place  where  it  now  stands 
(there  had  clearly  been  some  strengthening  of  the 
walls) ;  this  is  fiuther  borne  ont  by  what  is  said  in 
^e  next  verse  (cf.  23,17). — 6-lla.  This  prayer  is  full 
of  Deoteronomio  phrases.  Its  form  is  strongly  liturgi- 
cal in  character,  and  with  the  exceptkm  of  the  last 
■entence  ia  quite  general,  and  can  be  paralleled  witii 
several  passages  b  the  more  ancient  elemMitfl  of  the 
Jewish  Liturgy.  If  we  had  here  the  actual  words  of 
Nehemiah  some  more  direct  referenoe  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  supplication  was  offerod  would  assuredly 
have  been  forthcoming.  It  ia  more  than  probable  that 
tlie  Qironicler  took  this  prayer  from  the  Tem^e 
Liturgy  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Nehemiah.  law 
text  runs  perfectly  smoothly  if  one  reads  iib  {"  Now 
I  was  cupbearer  to  the  Kmg "  ■  .  •>  immediately 
after  4. 

L  llb-IL  8.  Nehemiah  Raerira  Permission  trom 
Artaxwxes  to  6«  to  Jemsidem  and  Rebuild  the  City 
Wallk— 1.  the  twentieth  year  otArtanrus:  444B.a~ 
I  hai  ml  baao  aforsllim  aad:  this  cannot  be  got  ont 
of  fito  Heb.  which  says  simply  "  I  was  not  sad  **;  the 
meaning  would  appear  to  be  that  Nehemiah,  knowing 
as  a  oonrtier  that  it  was  oontcary  to  usage  at  oowt 


for  a  toyid  swvant  to  appear  sad  in  tiie  {msHioe  of 
Uie  king,  had  determined  Uhat  be  would  not  ofiend 

in  this  manner  even  though  he  had  received  tbe  bad 
news  about  his  brethren  m  Jud^;  nevertheless,  his 
looks  betrayed  him  in  apit«  of  his  reeolution ;  henoe 
his  words,  ^'  then  I  was  very  sore  afraid  "  when  the 
king  noticed  this.  To  tbe  best  of  his  knowledge 
Ne^miah  had  not  appeared  sad. — S.  And  the  ktut 
said  .  .  . :  better,  "  nevertheless  the  king  said.  .  .  . 
—8.  Let  the  Ung  ttve  tot  ever:  ef.  Dan.  24. 
e.  For  how  long  shaD  .  .  .:  5i4*~^  the  eastte: 
ef.  72  ;  the  word  in  Heb.,  birah,  is  a  loan-word,  per^ 
haps  from  tbe  Babylonian ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  called 
barit.  BO  too,  by  Josepbus.  This  castle  was  intended 
as  a  defence  for  the  Temple  ("  tbe  house  ").  That 
Nehemiah  should  have  had  all  these  particalaiB  ready 
to  explain  to  the  king  witboat  ever  having  been  in 
Jerosalem  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Probably  the 
ChroniolM''s  hand  has  to  some  extent  filled  in  the 
details. 

II.  9-aO.  Nehemiah  Arrives  In  Jerusalem  and  Survoyi 
the  Walls. — 9.  Tbe  account  of  the  journey  is  omitted, 
interest  being  omtied  upon  what  Nehemiah  was  going 
to  do  in  Jerusalem.— fl»  govmuHS  bayond  the  rlTCr: 
namely  of  the  ptovinoes  on  the  west  of  the  Ehiphrates ; 
as  Nehemiah  would  almost  certainly  pass  through 
Ha  math  and  Damaeoos,  the  two  most  important  oitiea 
in  Syria,  tbe  governors  here  resident  are  probably 
intended.— the  King  .  .  .  horsemoi:  ef.  416.23;  this 
body-guard  remained  wiUi  Nehemiah  in  Jenualem. 
Oontrast  Ear.  833.— 10.  SanlNdUt  tbe  Hvonlta:  more 
otHTSotly  Sinuballit ;  an  inhaUtant  of  BeHi-luKon  in 
Samaria  (cf.  Joe.  163,3,  I813.  2I22).  One  of  tbe 
Elephantine  papyri  (p.  79)  refom  to  him  as  the  governor 
of  Samaria. — ToHahihe  serrant:  lit.  "slave";  theepi- 
thet  is  difficult  to  account  for ;  perhaps  Tobiah  bad  once 
held  a  menial  position  under  the  Persian  king,  and  had 
been  raised  to  a  ^aoe  of  hcmonr. — a  man :  in  the  Heb. 
tiiere  is  a  note  of  oontempt — 11.  and  was  there  three 
days :  1^.  En.  832. — 12.  ntlttiw  .  .  .  Jenisaleffl :  this 
secrecy  km  due  to  what  is  recounted  in  to  ;  whatever 
plans  Nehemiah  might  have  in  view  would  necesearflv 
require  to  be  kept  secret  lest  their  carrying  out  sbould 
be  forestalled  by  tbe  enemy's  paitisaas  in  the  city 
(see  610-14). — IB-  tb9  vallqr  gate:  so  called  beoanse 
it  led  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom. — the  dragon's  weH :  not 
menticmed  elsewhere ;  it  cannot  be  located  with  oer- 
tainl7.   Robertson  Smith  {The  Sdigim  cf  the  SmiUn, 

L172  riSM])  says  :  "  In  1  K.  I9.38,  the  fountains  of 
-rogel,  where  Adonijah  held  his  saorificifd  feast,  and 
of  Giaon,  wtiere  Solomon  was  crowned,  are  plainly 
the  original  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem.  The  former  was 
1^  the  '  serpent's  Bt<ma,'  and  mav  perhaps  be  idoiti- 
fled  with  the  '  dragon  well  *  d  Neh.  213.  Hera  again, 
as  in  Arabia  and  at  the  Orontes.  tbo  dragon  or  swpent 
has  a  sacred  significance."  [See  also  G.  A.  Smith* 
JerVMlem,  i.  pp.  74,  lllf.  He  considerB  that  it  was 
a  spring  opened  bv  earthquake  which  subsequently 
disappeared.  We  nave  no  reference  to  the  name  or 
to  a  well  in  the  position  described  before  or  after  the 
tfmeofNfAemiah.— A.S.P.]— flwdunggate:  probably, 
as  the  name  asMns  to  imply,  the  gate  out  of  which  the 
town  refuse  wss  oairied. — 14.  the  fountain  gate:  cf.  3 
15.  1237 ;  on  the  east  side  of  ^e  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon  Valley,  though  this  is  not  quite  certain. — tho 
king's  pool:  i.e.  S^omon's  pool;  it  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  pool  of  Siloam. — but  there  was  no  iriaee  .  .  . : 
because  the  path  was  blocked  with  the  ruins  of  the 
walls. — 15.  the  brook :  the  Kidron  ;  e/.  2  S.  IS23. — 
and  I  tocnad  haek:  this  iea&  as  thotudi  NehemiAh 
did  nc^  finish  his  fatspeotioa  oL^thA  wwa;  Byle  is. 
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bomver,  probably  right  in  thinking  that  "we  have 
hoe  ftn  iniitanoe  of  condensation  on  the  part  of  the 
ocnnpSer,  who  at  this  point  paeses  at  once  to  the  return 
joomey  without  giving  as  sufficient  material  to  judge 
vhether  the  complete  circuit  of  the  walls  was  made." — 
16.  And  the  rulers  knew  not :  as  *'  rulers  "  occurs  again 
later  in  this  verae  it  is  periiaps  better  to  follow  the 
LXX  here  and  read  "  guards.*'— to  the  rest  that  dU 
tbemrk:  "the  worit''^cau  only  refer  to  the  building 
of  the  walls ;  but  these  had  not  been  began  seeing  that 
Nehemiah  had  not  yet  disclosed  his  poipoee.  The 
wonb  were  probably  added  by  the  comt^r,  writing 
later  from  his  own  point  at  view. — 17.  The  compiler 
is  only  titiliaiiig  Ndiemiah's  memoirs,  he  is  not  trao- 
scnbing  them,  and  he  leaves  ont  the  aooount  of  the 
celling  of  the  aawnbly,  the  meeting  of  which  is  im- 
plied hy  what  follows',  in  order  to  come  to  what  he 
i^uds  M  more  impcniant. — that  m  be  DO  more  ft 
ninaeh:  cf.  Pra.  44i3,  7^4. — 18.  the  hand  of  my 
God:  1^  Qod>  gnidanoo;  this  did  not*  however, 
meaa  that  human  means  were  not  to  be  made  the 
most  of,  BO  he  recalls  the  momise  of  the  khig  of 
Peraa^-th^  stmgthened  their  hands :  i.e.  thc^  took 
isKii;  the  approximate  converse  expression  of 
"  weaJrening  the  nands  "  of  someone,  in  the  sense  of 
(lisoonraging  by  hindering,  occurs  in  Ezr.  44. — 19. 
G«alnn  the  AnMan:  in  66  Oashmn.— what  is  this 
fldnC  fliat  m  do  !  The  words  imply  that  the  bnildinf 
Ind  already  commenced. — 30.  we  his  servants:  u 
the  leading  of  the  LXX  is  right.  "  we  his  imuxetU  (lit. 
"pnie")  servants,"  the  words  conr^  a  repudiation 
■s  Saoballat's  sn^^^estion  of  rebellion. — ye  nave  .  .  . 
lanualnn :  cf.  Ezr-  43. — memorial :  vis.  among  their 
posterity ;  the  thought  of  the  memorr  of  the  departed 
oriog  amongst  their  posterity  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  belief  in  the  life  hereafter,  aiad  with  it  in  the  reeur- 
nction  of  the  bfx^,  which  beosane  a  dogma  of  Judaism 
looa  after  t^e  Haocabtean  straggle.  The  nonnal 
8beo]-o(»ioeption — modified  by  the  adumbration  of  a 
higher  belirf  in  a  few  isolated  passagce — pictuiod  only 
tlte  existence  of  the  shades  of  the  departed  in  the  under- 
^otbi  with  only  a  vague  idea  of  personality  (Is.  I49-1 5  •). 

DL  l-aa.  Tbm  Bonding  of  the  Wankr— This  is  an 
indBpeadent  section  wbidi  breaks  the  ctamexiaa  be- 
tvem  220  and  4ifF. ;  ft  is  an  excerpt  which  commences 
»ith  "And  Eliashib  *  .  ."  (not  " then  Eliaahib  .  .  ." 
u  BV),  thus  betrtmng  a  connexion  with  something 
vhich  must  originauy  nave  preceded  it.  As  the  text 
now  stands,  the  contents  of  the  section  do  not  follow 
on  logically  after  22o.  Further,  the  deeoription  here 
f^ea,  in  itaelf  incomplete,  <rf  the  dlstrioution  ai 
the  wot^  repreeents  the  di^rent  parts  of  the  wall  as 
bavins;  been  repaired  simnltaneons^,  but  this  ii  contra- 
(lictedby  6i^l.  EUashlb  Ow  Ugh  plest :  t^.  Ezr.  82, 
Keh.  12io,  134 ;  in  this  last  passage  he  is  spoken  of 
16  the  priest  and  as  closely  connected  with  Tobiah. — 
fl»  sheep-gate :  rf.  32,  IZ39.  Jn.  62 ;  it  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  Temple,  and  probably  received  this  name 
becMue  the  sacriBoial  animals  were  led  through  it  to 
the  Temide^— set  up  the  doMS  of  It :  bat  see  61.— the 
fower  M  Hammaan  (see  BVm.) :  ef.  I239,  the  only 
other  place  where  it  is  mentioned ;  nothing  is  known 
<4  it  otherwise. — the  fower  Of  Hananel :  see  Jer.  31 38, 
^£ch.  l4io ;  it  was  probably  situated  on  the  north- 
»8t  comer  of  the  city.— 8.  the  flth-^ate:  ef.  1239 
u>d  see  2  C3l  33i4.  /eph-  lio*.— 6.  the  Tekoltes: 
Tcfcoah  (p.  31),i^iah  lay  close  to  the  Jadsean  vfldemess, 
*M  the  home  of  the  prophet  Amos  (ef.  Am.  li). — tteCr 
wAles  .  .  .  lord :  the  elders  of  Tekoah  did  not 
join  Uw  hombler  mem  here  of  their  community  in  the 
voric^-«tlbalrlonl:  mad  "  kmb,"  t.e.  Nebemioh  and 


the  other  teaders.— 6-  the  old  gate :  nad  "  the  gate  of 
the  old  city  "  (mg.). — 7.  which  appertained  .  .  .  river: 
"  throne  "  must  be  used  here  symbolicaJly  for  "  rule  "  ; 
but  the  Ileb.  construction  of  the  sentence  is  faulty, 
and  the  text  is  not  in  order. — 8,  apothecaries :  better 
"perfumers"  (mff.),  or  "makers  of  ointment"  {cf. 
Ex.  302s>3S>  2  Oh.  Idi4)-— Huy  fortUed  JemBalem :  the 
Heb.  leads  "  they  abandoned  J.,"  but  the  text  is,  of 
couise,  oormpt.  Perhaps  we  shoidd  read,  on  the  basis 
of  One  of  the  emendations  proposed.  "  they  girded 
{i.€.  with  a  wall)  Jerusalem." — Ihe  broad  wall :  cf.  1238  ; 
the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  tower  of  the 
fnmaoes  (see  it)  and  the  gate  of  Ephraim  (see  Stade, 
OtMkichu,  ii.  pp.  167.  176)^-8.  mfcr  of  half  the  dts- 
trfet  of  J. :  cf.  12 ;  the  reference  is  to  the  sunoondii^ 
country  included  within  the  city's  jurisdiction  {cf.  the 
LXX  rendering,  "the  oounfety  round"). — 11.  the 
tower  of  the  fivnaoes :  situated  between  the  gate  of 
Ephraim  and  the  vaUey  gate. — 12.  he  and  his  daughters: 
read,  "it  (i.e.  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem)  and  its 
vilUgee"  (see  UasffO^tG.  SheUh:  the  same  as 
ShUoah  {cf.  Is.  86*1.— the  stain  .  . . :  ef.  1237— 
22.  the  men  of  the  Plain :  i.t.  the  Plain  of  Jordan  (see 
Qea.  13io*V— 28.  the  hotse-gato:  cf.  Jer.  3I40.  2  K. 
II16. — 82.  Batt^  points  out  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  verse  there  is  a  Massoretic  note,  *'  the  middle 
of  the  book,"  which  proves  that  Ezr.-Neh.  is  a  single 
book. 

IV.  1-28.  Samaritan  Attempt  to  Fnutrato  the  BnOd- 
of  ttM  Walls. — In  af.  the  text  is  very  corrupt, 
though  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  is  fairiy  clear, 
viz.  the  Samaritans  mock  the  efforts  made  by  the  Jews 
in  building  the  walls ;  Sanballat'a  wrath  in  oonjunotion 
with  his  contempt  is  a  little  incongruous.  The  mention 
of  the  Samaritsm.  army  is  diffioiut  to  account  for ;  if 
an  armv  had  really  been  there  some  attempt  would 
aasaredqr  have  been  made  there  and  then  to  stop  itta 
baikhng ;  probably  wo  must  picture  a  orowd  of 
Samarituis  and  not  warriors.  But  the  oormpt  state 
of  the  text  makes  it  impossible  to  feel  sure  what  the 
meanmg  really  is.— &.  will  they  fortUy  thenuelfss  T 
The  Heb.  "  wul  they  leave  to  them  ?  "  is  moaninglw  ; 
Byle  emends  the  text  so  as  to  read,  '*  will  thw  commit 
themselves  to  their  God  )  "  This  gives  exoeuent  sraise 
and  is  supported  by  the  words  which  follow,  "wiD 
they  sacrifice  T  "  *.s.  to  their  God  ;  at  the  same  time 
one  must  remember  the  words  in  Ezr.  42,  spc^en  by  the 
Samaritans.  *'  we  seek  yonr  God,  as  ye  do ;  and  we 
do  sacrifice  unto  him  .  .  . " ;  if ,  as  is  dear,  the 
qnestioaB  in  the  verse  before  us  are  intended  to  be 
words  of  mockery,  we  should  hardlv  expect  the 
Sainaiitans  to  have  made  rafermce  to  me  Ood.  whom 
they,  too,  wordiipped,  in  such  an  unfitting  manner. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  to  follow  the  reading  of  one  of  the 
Greek  MSS>  "  Shall  we  leave  them  alone  ?  "  (so  Batten), 
implying,  of  eourae.  a  n^i^ative  answer. — revive :  read 
"  restore."— 41.  An  inte^eoted  prayer  (ef.  619,  69.14. 
1314.22). — ^7-20.  A  critaool  thne  is  here  deaoribed; 
on  the  one  band,  the  Jews  were  getting  wearied  with 
the  work)  while,  on  the  othfflr,  the  enemy,  as  Nehemiah 
had  foOnd  oat,  were  planning  an  attack.  To  make 
thfaigs  worse,  the  Jews  Uving  round  about  Jerusalem, 
who  were  better  able  to  see  what  was  goin^  on  among 
their  enemies,  and  who  realised  what  was  bemg  planned 
by  them,  called  upon  their  brethren  at  the  walls  to 
flee.  N^emiab's  nrmnees  and  presence  of  mind  alona 
saved  the  situation.  But  be  saw  that  the  only  way 
wheieby  the  work  could  be  continued  and  the  duiger 
(rf  a  sudden  attack  avoided  was  to  arm  the  builders, 
while  he  himself  kept  a  general  '  look-out  with  a 
trumpeter  by  his  side,  who  would  ^'^^^^^^^^^  *^ 
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ftlaim  at  any  moment. — 21.  This  would  read  more 
intelligibly  if  the  words  "and  lulf  of  them  held  the 
epeaiB  "  were  omitted ;  for  (a)  there  is  notiuoK  hi  the 
context  to  diow  who  are  referred  to  hi  the  wonu  "  half 
of  them  "  ;  and  (6)  there  waa  no  point  in  this  h<dding 
of  the  spears  ready  dniing  the  day-time,  seeing  that 
Nehemian  had  just  said  that  his  tnimpeter  vonld 
give  t^e  simal  immediately  any  danger  of  attack 
showed  itseu.  The  time  for  holding  we  spears  waa 
in  night  when  the  labour  had  to  oease  (see  22). 
Bead,  *'So  we  wrought  in  the  work  from  the  rifling 
of  the  morning  till  Uie  stars  appeared." — 28.  eveiy^ 
m«  .  . .  watw:  the  text,  as  it  stcmds,  is  oormpt 
(see  mg.)  ami  quite  maaninglees ;  a  slight  emendation 
makes  the  passsge  read,  "  each  had  his  weapon  in  his 
hand." 

V.  1-lS.  Dlstnai  among  flu  Jews. — Neititer  this  nor 
the  next  section,  614-ig  (the  two  belcug  cloaely  to- 
gether) oan  be  in  their  mht  fdaoe.  1-13  deals  with 
w  eoonomio  stnuts  to  which  the  Jews  had  been  radooed 
through  want  of  food  ;  yet  the  text  nowhere  hints  that 
their  evil  flight  was  in  any  way  the  result  of  the 
building  of  the  waQs ;  besides,  this  building  did  not 
take  long  enough  (see  615)  to  oooasion  snoh  widespread 
suffering  as  the  narrative  seema  to  indioate^  even  snp- 
poeiiig  the  entire  population  to  have  ceased  tiwbr 
<ndiDar7  voric  in  order  to  give  thenudvos  to  the  yroA 

btulung,  a  thms  which  4i2  apparently  preclades. 
Moreover,  it  is  evideat  from  14  that  the  bnilditig 
had  been  finished  for  years,  and  that  Nehemlah  waa 
writing  after  he  bad  been  governor  for  twelve  years. — 
1.  their  Imtimn  tha  Jem:  t'^e.  the  retnmea  exiles, 
as  distinct  from  thoee  who  had  not  gone  hito  oaptivity 
bnt  had  remained  in  the  land. — 8.  this  etaows  that  im 
oomplainants  -wen  the  oountry  folk,  and  tiiat  the 
cause  of  their  distress  was  famine.  The  word  rendered 
"dearth"  is  the  usual  one  for  famine  {rf.  Qen.  12io 
and  very  often  elsewhere) ;  it  was  owing  to  famine 
that  they  had  to  mortgage  their  lands  and  sell  their 
children  into  bondage. — 6.  The  text  is  in  part  oormpt, 
but  the  general  amse  is  that  some  had  been  forced  to 
eeU  their  children  into  slaveiy  {qf.  Ex.  217)^-6-18.  The 
deeoripti<Hi  of  how  Nehemiui  was  able  to  put  things 
right  a«un  illustrates  his  donunatmg  and  powerful 
personaBty^ll.  the  himdiedtfa  part  Hi :  read,  by  a 
slight  emendation  of  liie  text,  "  the  interest  on  "  ;  the 
text,  as  it  stands,  gives  no  sense,  since  the  remissioQ  of 
the  hundredth  part  oould  have  g^ven  no  appreciable 
rehef. — IS.  lap:  read  "sleeve." 

V.  14-19.  Nehemlah  BDomentes  the  OntrtiiifiiiK 
Featons  ol  hli  Benefleant  Rnle. — The  mun  pcnnts  here 
are  that  Nehemiah  mod  his  subordinate  officials  had 
not  taken  advantage  oi  their  undoubted  right  of 
exacting  providonB  from  the  people  (*'  I  and  my 
brethrm  have  not  eaten  the  bread  <^  ib»  governor, 

the  sustenance  which  he,  aa  tte  govemor,  had  a 
right  to  claim) ;  aeooiufly,  he  teoaDs  bow  toiadoady 
he  dung  to  his  purpose  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walu 
(16) ;  and  thirdly,  ne  reminds  the  peofw  of  the  way 
m  which  he  had  supported  the  poor  (iTf.). — 14b  tnm 
the  twentieth  ...  the  king :  U,  445-433  B.a;  in  the 
latter  year  he  -went  back  to  Babrkin  for  a  short  visit 
(13^.).  It  is  said  hi  26  that  KcOwmiah  gave  the  Idag 
a  set  time  for  leave  of  absence,  and  m  view  of  tiie 
kiiu'a  words  ("  For  how  long  sbaD  thy  joum^  be  7 
and  when  wilt  thou  return  T  ")  a  inokmged  period  of 
absence  cannot  have  been  oomt«mpIated.  Yet,  aooording 
to  the  verse  before  us,  Ndiemiah  was  away  for  about 
twdve  years  1  Ko  doubt  if  more  frupneois  td  his 
monoin  had  been  preserved  this  diffion%^  wwdd  have 
been  explained,  ^me  new  anangwaent  most  have 


been  made  between  Nehemiah  and  the  king,  aooording 
to  which  the  former  was  ^»nted  an  indefinite  leave 
of  abaenoe  owing  to  the  senons  condition  of  afhim  in 
JndaJi,  the  fall  extant  of  which  he  lealiBed  only  when 
he  arrived  there. 

VL  1-a.  Nehemlah*!  Bnemlet  Hake  a  tnrfher 
Attempt  to  Fmitiate  his  Work^The  nan&ttve  about 
ttffi  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  which  was  broken  by 
cdi.  5,  is  here  taken  up  again.  Sanballat  and  his  con- 
federates  se^  to  allure  Kdmaiah  to  a  oonfeienoe  hi 
order  thus  to  get  him  into  theor  power.  Nehemiah 
refuses  to  go  to  this  meetin^f  on  the  ground  that  be  is 
too  busy  with  the  work  whuh  he  has  in  hand.  San- 
ballat, having  tried  four  timee  in  vain  to  persuade 
Kehemiah  to  come,  at  length  tries  to  intimidate  him 
by  sending  him  a  iMter  in  which  he  aoctiaes  him  of 
aspiring  to  the  kingship,  and  threatens  to  report  thb 
to  the  king.  Sanballat  tKinfea  that  by  this  means 
he  may  ii^noe  Nehemiah  to  come  and  meet  him. 
Nehenuah,  however,  merely  denies  Sanballat's  allega- 
tions, tdling  h'Tti  that  he  has  made  them  np^— 8.  WB 
plain otOno:  c/. II33; near Lydda (p. ^), twelve m3ee 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem^?,  thon  utft  also  ^^Kdntad 
^phete:  cf.  I  K.  221-28.  Jer.  281-17.  etc;  the 
prophets  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  times  mat  in  the 
set&ig  up  of  kings.— 9.  Bat  now  .  .  .:  LXX  "Bat 
now  will  I  strengtbeo  my  hands  "  (c/.  tno.)- 

VL  10-14.  Aftntber  Attempt foblnp IMianlah^ 
This  seotum  ia  very  oomprened ;  important  links  in 
the  nanatiTe  are  wanting,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
grasp  the  details  of  what  happened.  The  general  aenae, 
Eciwever,  is  that  Sanballat  mdnoed  one  Shemaiah  to 
try  and  ocmvinoe  Nehemiah  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
owing  to  a  jdan  to  kill  him  at  nif^t,  tor  whioh  zeaaon 
Shemaiah  was  to  urge  Nehemiah  to  seek  aaylom  in 
the  hmer  sanctuary.  Bnt  no  layman  (let  alone  a  man 
who  was  ceremonially  unclean  like  Shemaiah)  was 
permitted  by  the  law  to  enter  here;  cmly  priests 
might  do  ao.  If.  therefore,  Nehemiah  could  be  iodtuwd 
to  enter  with  Shemaiah  he  would  be  gnil^  of  a  grave 
breach  of  the  law  and  thereby  become  discredited  in 
the  eyes  of  the  peofde.  But  Nehemiah  sees  through 
the  plan  and  avoids  the  danger. — 10.  was  ihnt  op ; 
ue.  he  was  oeremonially  unclean  (cf.  Jer-  365*)- — It. 
read  ny.  "  oonid  go  into  the  Temjue  and  live  "  ;  any- 
one, with  the  exception  of  a  priest,  who  entered  was, 
according  to  the  Law,  to  bo  put  to  death  (see  Nn.  I87). 
—14.  and  am  the  piophetaii  Noadlah  . .  .:  the« 
wcwds  show  that  only  put  of  the  ecuBode  has  been  pnt 
down  here.  They  also  show  that  Sanballat  had  eon- 
siderable  support  among  the  Jews  living  in  Jeraaakm. 

VL  16-lflC  The  RebdUiUng  ot  die  Wdl  b  CoaapMel. 
ToUah's  Friends  la  Jndah.^15.  Bnl:=  August  ap- 
proximately. The  rebuilding  of  the  walls  waa  com- 
pleted in  444  B.a,  having  taken  fifty-two  days.— 16. 
laand :  ^  BVm.  oan  he  disrflganlBd ;  the  Heh.  is 
defojtmfywritten^wen  moA  east  down  .  . .:  read 
"and  it  was  very  marvellous  in  their  eyes  "  ;  this  is 
gained  by  a  aGght  emendation  of  the  Heb.  becA,  which 
gives  no  sense  as  it  stands. — ^171.  Tbeae  veovee  bear 
witness  to  the  intrigues  which  wen  being  canied  on 
in  the  city  itself. 

vn.  1-4  Nehemlah*s  Pneanfions  lor  Gnaidlng  tt» 
CUy  from  Sodden  AttaA^Hie  intemal  intr^^Ms  jut 
referred  to  (6i>-i9)  Deoessitated  constant  vi^uioe  on 
the  part  ol  Nehemiah ;  his  measures  are  described  in 
this  section. — 1.  porters:  better  " gatdceepera."— flw 
Mngers  and  the  Levttes :  a  mistaken  additim  the 
Chronicler;  their  duties  were  oonoemed  with  the 
Temjde  and  its  servioee,  not  with  the  dty  gates.^ — 
2.fiMeastle:  see  note  on  28.— 8.  and  .  .  j.  M  : 
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tiM  text  ghres  no  mam ;  Tead,  with  a  alight  emenda- 
tion* "and  while  it  (t.e.  the  nm)  ia  atill  atanding  let 
tiMm  " ;  tlie  meamng  bong  that  the  gates  were  to  be 
eloeed  whife  it  is  yet  li|^  Tlie  oautuHi  was  needed 
in  view  of  the  enemieB  botti  wfUwmt  and  witiiin  tlw 
walk. 

vn.  6-78a.  Jtaivnwnaui  of  the  Betamed  EzOn.— 

Iliis  aeotioa-'Ezr.  2i-7o ;  ^.  the  Onek  Ena  C7-45. 
As  this  list  is  approiimatoly  the  aame  as  that  of  the 
axflea  who  returned  tmder  Zembbabd.  it  must  haTO 
ooaue  orimuJIy  from  the  aichivee  in  Jenualem. 

PABT IV  (Neh.  7736-IO39).  BmandflwUw. 

vn.  78b-vm.  la.  The  Readtog  of  the  Uw^TSb. 
These  words  aie  repeated  by  mistake  from  Eiar.  3i. — 
VnL  1.  Cf.  Est.  76-io.  It  is  dear  that  we  have  here 
aois  part  of  the  csiginal  nanatiTe.  It  ie  difficult  to 
andentand.  knowing  what  we  do  about  Ena  from 
other  parts  of  the  book,  how  tlie  iniliatiTO  nraurding 
the  readisj^  of  the  Law  ahooid  have  been  takentnr  the 
peojde  as  is  hcce  im^died.  Something  must  OTigmaUy 
haTO  jpreoeded  this  eeotion,  which  probat^  reooided 
how  Ezra  first  impressed  upon  the  peoi^  the  need  of 
stodying  and  observing  the  L*w.  This  woold  expiain 
why  the  people  gathesed  together  and  reqneeted  Ecta 
to  nad  die  I«w  to  tiiem^  an  that  eevH  IMW  irtlh 
ndentudlDf :  as  men  and  women  a»  mentionsd 
immediately  before,  jneeomably  ohiMreD  an  to  be 
nndeiBtood  and  lefeiTed  to  by  these  wfflcds,  though 
see  7. — UKU  flw  Ont  day  of  the  wfenfli  month :  see 
note  on  Ezr.  8i>  and  Lev.  2323-25,  Nu.  29i-6. — 
4b  a  potalt  ol  wood :  lead  "  a  wooden  i^tform  "  (lit. 
"towes");  **nilpit"  does  not  oonrey  ooite  the  li^t 
idsa,  as  a  nnmoer  oi  men  in  additim  to  Ena  stood  on 
ft^-6.  Cf.  IH.  7x5,  1  Ch.  1636^71.  None  of  those 
hao  mentioned  are  ammg  those  who  stood  aa  the 
plationn  with  Ezra  ;  they  were  all  Levitea  (see  95. 
IO9-14,  BO  that  the  word  "  and  "  before  "  the  Levitfe  " 
ritoold  be  deleted.  But  1^  wh<de  of  7,  with  the 
eso^tioD  of  *'and  the  people  stood  in  tiieir  place." 
seems  to  be  an  interpolation,  for  the  prooedure  aa  now 
deaoribed  in  the  text  is  iIl<^ioaI  because  the  undor- 
atandiag  oi  the  Iaw  ia  made  to  precede  the  readbw 
d  it  (see  8).  In  6  it  is  aaid  that  the  people  "  worshipped 
the  Lord  with  th^  faces  to  the  ground,"  they  were 
fsoetrate;  so  that  the  wotds  at  the  end  of  7,  "and 
the  people  stood  in  their  {dace,"  evidently  mean  that 
tb^  rose  up  from  their  prostrate  position.  In  8  it 
ttkBn  goes  on  to  say  that  Ui^  read  m  tiw  book.  etc. ; 
bat  ''^they  "  shoold  be  "  he,"  Esra ;  the  second 
"  they  "  (''  they  gave  the  sense  ")  refers  to  the  Levitee  ; 
while  the  third  '*  they  "  refers  to  the  peojde.  The 
text  in  both  verses  is  confused,  and  diners  from  the 
T.XX  as  w^  as  from  the  Oieek  Ezra  (94&-y>)-  The 
word  **  distmethr "  (KTm.  "  wil^  an  inteipratat«ni " ; 
Hbb.  wtipkSm4i)  eoam  tram  a  root  meaning  "to 
endam  "  or  "  nponoA  " ;  in  Anmaio  the  root  means 
"  to  translate  '*  (c/.  Ezr.  4i8) ;  and  m  rabbinical  Heb. 
it  came  to  be  used  as  a  technical  tonn  for  expounding 
Scr^uie,  and  especially  the  Law;  henoe  tne  name 
Phuisee,  since  the  Fhariseee  were  par  acdlenu  the 
exponndecB  of  the  Law.  Taking  8  with  the  emendation 
ioggested  above  (though  the  whole  text  as  it  stands 
must  be  nwded  witli  sospicion)  the  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  Ezra  read  the  Iaw,  presumably  sentenoe 

sentenoe,  and  briefly  exponndm  it,  whereupon  the 
Levitee  made  his  explanation  dear  to  the  peo[de.  It 
must  be  oonfeesed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  i^ure  the 
exact  procedure :  whether  the  Levitea  qxdce  to  email 
groups  of  Ute  people  after  each  passage  nad  by  Ena ; 
or  whether,  after  Esra  bad  finally  ocmdnded,  tin 
Levitea  begia  their  explanation  on  the  basis  of  his 


words.  But  though  our  text  tails  to  jdve  a  satisfactory 
account  ot  the  details  of  what  actoaUy  took  place,  the 
really  important  point  is  dear  enough,  viz.  that  by 
Ena's  imspization  and  under  his  guidance  the  Law  was 
ihow  for  the  first  time  put  before  the  Jews  fai  each  a 
way  as  to  convince  them  that  it  was  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  that  their  Uvea  should  be  conducted 
wh<Mly  in  aocordanoe  with  its  precepts.— 0.  And 
Nehemlali  ...  the  TInhatha:  these  worda  do  not 
belong  here,  they  have  been  interpdated  the 
CSuoniQler^raar  God:  one  would  rather  enect 
"  our  " ;  this  is,  moieover.  what  the  LXX  leads^^w 
aO  the  people  wept :  the  Jews  having  learned  the  gnat 
d«Danda  which  the  Iaw  made  upon  them  now  rewised 
in  how  many  ways  they  had  fallen  short  of  its  require- 
ments ;  hence  their  consternation  and  sorrow ;  c/.  the 
actitm  of  kins  Joaiah  on  hearing  the  bo<A  <n  the 
Law  tead  for  the  fltat  time  (2  K.  22xxWl2.  boeaiM 
flwr  had  nndentood  . .  .:  this  had  been  the  ve^ 
cause  (see  end  of  9)  trf  the  people's  weeping  ;  here  it  u 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  great  mirth  '* ;  the  words 
were  probably  added  by  the  Quonicler  in  foigetfulness 
of  what  had  Seen  written  above. 

VUL  Oelekratlon  of  the  Feast  otlktemaeles. 
— Hw  fnrtlur  raadinff  til  the  Inw  and  its  more  minute 
study  diow  that  thu  is  just  the  tiine  at  whioh  tJie 
Feast  of  Tabemacto  ought  to  be  oelebtated;  the 
peode,  who  are  appaienUy  quite  ignorant  of  this  feast, 
loruiwith  proceed  to  celebrate  it. — 14.  Qkey  tomid 
written  In  the  law:  see  Ex.  2326.  Lev.  2339-^3, 
Nu.  29i2~3S.  Dt.  1013-13.^17.  lor  diwe  . . .  done 
so:  these  words  are  not  in  aooordanee  witii  other 
paseaeee  <A  Sciipture,  for  this  feast  had  been  observed 
by  Solomon  (2  Ch.  78, 813)  and  by  Zerubbabd  (Ezr.  34). 
It  is  an  oversight  of  the  Chronider'a. — 18.  he  read: 
>.«.  "one  read.^'— flM  eighth  day:  see  Lev,  2336.39. 
2  Ch.  78f .,  2  Hao.  106 ;  in  eariier  d^  the  ei^^th  day 
was  not  kept  as  part  of  the  feast. 

DL  1-nC  TheFastand  a  Mattonal  Conltirioik— All 
that  todt  dace,  aa  described  in  thia  section,  was  the 
result  of  the  reading  of  the  Law.  The  oommand  to 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  having  been  ob- 
served, Uieie  followed  a  spontaneous  outbutst  of  self- 
oondemnation  on  the  part  of  the  peo^Je,  who  were 
conscience-stricken  on  account  of  having  hitherto 
neglected  to  observe  the  Law  ;  they  had  cleariy  been 
desirous  of  expreasing  their  sorrow  before  (see  89),  but 
it  would  have  been  inappropriate  during  the  feast. 
I^uting  and  prayerful  confeeaion  were  SUy  followed 
(see  next  section)  by  a  solemn  act  of  rosoluticm  of 
amendment. — 1.  the  twenty  *nd  fourth  day:  the 
second  day  after  the  celebration  of  the  feast.  i.e.  in  the 
seventh  month  (see  8a). — 2.  the  Med  ot  Israel:  an 
ajpfKopriate  exioeeaion  in  this  connexion. — Mparsted 
toeaiielfM  •  .  . :  the  incongruity  <d  thoee  vw)  were 
not  strktly  Jews  taking  part  in  what  was  to  follow  ie 
obviouB.--WHitened  thtf r  sina :  viz.  of  non-observaaoe 
of  the  OOTnmandmenta  of  the  Law,  not  neoessarily 
offences  of  a  moral  character.  The  confession  was  not 
personal  but  national ;  this  has  always  been  a  obarao- 
teristio  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy ;  both  in  praver  and 
praise^  as  weD  as  in  confeeaion,  tiie  act  is  ndtner  per^ 
eonal  not  even  coogtegationsl.  but  national  ;  each 
congregation  is  lepresentative  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a 
whole.— -4.  the  gnln:  presiunaUy  ot  the  platform 
mentioned  in  84..— 6.  The  text  is  not  in  order  and  t^ere 
is  onoertainty  about  the  names. — 6-87.  It  is  not  said 
by  whom  this  king  praver  and  oonfeesion  was  spoken, 
nor  do  the  oontente  of  it  (a  review  of  past  history  re- 
min^itt  one  of  Fss.  105*  106,  107)  seem  veiy  apj^ 
priate  m  tiiis  aaaaeiaisa.  Its  geneml  tone  is  proplutie 
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rather  than  priestly.  The  whole  of  t^e  passage,  6-37, 
is  probably  a  later  insertion.  The  opening  words,  the 
declaration  of  God  as  One  and  as  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  strike  a  distinotly  lituigioal  note. 
The  passage  calls  for  littJe  comment,  as  it  is  made  up 
<tf  leferoncea  to  the  OT  history  and  erf  gnotatittu, 
mainly  from  the  Pentatench  and  the  Pas.  It  is  worth 
mentumin^  that  a  oharaoteristio  of  ihe  Jewish  Litoigy 
18  the  Sonptoxal  tone  of  the  prayers,  into  which  OT 
phrases  are  woven.  The  late  date  of  t^e  passage 
before  us  is  shown  by  the  words  in  20>  "  Thon  gavest 
also  thy  good  spirit  to  instmct  th^,"  which  echo  a 
late  conception  (d^  Ib.  63ii).  The  abmpt  esuling 
shoold  be  noted.  [Id  the  Heb.  the  new  chapter  begins 
with  what  is  marked  as  38  in  RV.] 

IX.  88-X.  8&.  The  Covonant—This  section  is  pro- 
bably originally  from  Ezra's  mranoirs,  though  it  nas 
been  oonaderably  worked  over,  preBaniably  not  W 
the  Chronicler,  since  he  writes  in  the  third  person.  It 
is,  in  tbo  main,  written  in  the  first  person  plural,  and 
may  in  its  meeent  form  have  oome  from  some  loyal 
follower  of  iBzia  or  Nehemiah  who  writes  as  repre- 
senting one  of  the  people.  The  special  points  ot  the 
covenant  are  the  undertaking  not  to  marry  foreigners, 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  more  strictly,  to  remit  debts 
in  the  seventh  year,  to  pay  a  third  of  a  shekel  to  the 
Temple,  to  supply  wood  for  burning  the  sacrifices,  to 
offer  all  the  mvt-fniits,  and  to  give  tithes ;  with  all 
this  rf.  ch.  13^-88.  And  yet  ...  this :  better  "  be- 
cause of  all  this  "  ;  these  words  are  either  intended  to 
refer  to  the  contents  of  6—37,  but  this  gives  no  sense ; 
or  else  they  are  meant  to  introduce  what  follows.  The 
text,  however,  is  not  in  order.  The  verse  is  probably 
an  addition  by  the  Chronicler,  and  the  abrupt  way  in 
which  it  is  introduced  su^eets  that  it  was  inserted 
after  oh.  10  had  found  ita  way  In  h»e. — ^S.  1.  fluae 
fliat  awM :  ef.  Jw.  3214.  The  ntmber  oi  seals  which 
in  recent  years  have  been  discovered  during  the 
excavations  on  difEerent  ancMot  sites  in  Palestine 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  about  what  we 
are  here  told.  Ap^iarently  a  dooum«it  of  some  kind 
was  drawn  np  stating  the  nature  of  what  was  to  be 
undertaken ;  to  this  the  seal  was  appended  by  each 
man,  who  theiel^  bound  himself.  TPe  Know,  however, 
too  little  abont  all  tins  to  picture  to  oorselvee  with 
anv  OKtainty  ibe  actual  procednre.  In  the  list  that 
followe,  twenty-one  names  are  those  of  iniests,  seven- 
teen those  of  Levitee,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
forty-four  namee  of  "chiefs  of  the  people"  (i-37)< 
The  rest  of  the  people,  not  having  uiy  seal  ca  th«r 
own.  did  not  sign  bat  took  an  oath  "  to  waK  in  Ck>d's 
law  "  (28!.}. — 80.  The  first  person  plural  is  taken  up 
here  i^in  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  section. — 
81.  Vf.  I3i6  and  see  Lev.  252-?. — 82.  This  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  written  law  (Ex.  30ii-i6),  according  to 
which  a  half  shekel  was  the  amount  dne.^ — 84.  The 
mention  of  priests  among  thoee  who  were  to  supply 
wood  shows  that  this  soctiou  is  not  likelv  to  have  ooroe 
from  the  dironioler,  to  whom  such  a  thing  windd  have 
appeared  unfitting.— 87.  the  dttet  of  onr  tSt»t»i 
i.e.  onr  agricultural  villages. — 80.  the  chambers  .  .  . : 
t.e.  the  rooms  situated  round  the  sanctuary;  cf.  I34— 12. 

PART  V  (Neb.  11-1.3).  The  Popnlatloii'of  JTsrasftlnB 
and  Jndah.  rt»  Dedleattoo  of  the  WaOb  Intcnud 
Oiganlsation. 

XI.  i-86.  The  Popaladoii  oUWouhm  udJndali.^ 

This  section  consists  ot  hsfe  of  tiie  dweUers  in  Jenualem 
and  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Judah. — H.  The  need 
of  increasing  the  population  of  Jerosalem  was  obvious 
from  what  is  aaid  in  74,  for  tiie  tnilfc  <^  the  people  lived 
in  the  provincial  towns  and  m  the  country  viUagce 


773)' — 8-M.  The  lists  here  given  emnnerate  iho 
chief  laymen  dwelling  in  Jorusalem  (3-9),  the  priests 
(10-X4),  the  Levites  (13-18 ;  ef.  I  Ch.  914-18),  and  the 
gatekeepras  (19) ;  in  20-24  some  misoellaneons  notes 
are  adcted.-— 26-86.  Then  follows  a  gec«raphioal  list 
of  the  provincial  towns  in  which  the  cnildren  (rf  Jnd^ 
dwelt;  Judnan  towns  {sy-yo),  Benjamimta  towna 
(31-56). 

xn.  l-ao.  Priests  and  Levttas  who  Retoned  with 
Jeahua  tuid  Zerubbabel,  utd  Bztraots  from  ottwrUsts.— 

The  details  here  given  were,  in  all  probability,  taken 
largely  from  the  Temple  arohivee. — 1-0.  Qf.  ^ar.  t 
36-40^  Neh.  Isfy^i' — MM.  A  fragment  bom  «  geoesr 
k^;ical  lisfc^lS-aB.  Fortlier  l&s  of  priests  and 

Levites- 

xn.  27-48.  DedmUlon  of  the  WaDi  of  Jamsalein. 

— We  should  naturally  expect  this  section  to  oome  after 
615,  where  the  oomfijetion  of  the  walls  is  recorded ; 
like  so  many  others,  1^  seotion  has  become  misphoed 
from  its  original  position.  It  is,  in  the  mun,  takctt 
from  ^e  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  (see  31,38,40),  thon^ 
probably  the  ocmipiler  has  left  his  marks  upon  it. — 
27.  tbaig  wen^X  Oie  LeWtw  .  .  .:  the  Levites  at  tin 
t^ne  were  not  living  in  JerusEJem,  but  in  t^e  country 
villages  round  (see  sSf.).-^  the  TlUages  9t  the 
Netophathites:  I  Ch.  di6,  Ezr.  222,  Neh.  726^ 
80.  pnrifled  themselres:  viz.  by  means  of  saoriiioee 
and  irorinUing  with  the  blood  of  tlw  aaorifioee. — 88-86. 
This  nst  oimtainB  some  strange  names  not  found  else- 
where ;  in  the  main  it  is  a  Bat  <tf  Levites.^ — 40.  THub 
two  processions,  having  made  the  atrouit  of  the  walk, 
took  up  their  pootiais  in  the  <qien  space  to  the  east 
of  the  Temple. 

XU.  44-47.  ProTlsloD  for  ths  Priests  and  Levttn^ 
Probably  an  insertion  by  the  Camnioler. — 44.  on  tiutt 
day:  better,  with  AV,  "at  tiiat  time,"  which  is,  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  Heb..  more  indefinite  (c/.  ISi). — 
theehunbmfn'thetreasiirM:  e/.13i3;  "proviaons'* 
would  be  lees  ambiguous  than  "  treasuree."— -Oe 
Lerftfls  that  waited:  better  "that  served,"  t'.e.  the 
Temple^ — 46.  kept  the  ward:  performed  the 
servioa — and  so  did:  i.e.  aceordmg  to  what  their 
special  dntfes  wwe^^woor^ns  .  .  .  sm :  this  was  m 
aoocMdanoe  wit^  the  Cfaronioler's  ideas,  so  also  46.^ — 
47.  This  insOTtion  shows  that  Zentbbabd  and  Nehsndah 
were  the  two  outstanding  peanstmalitieB  dnring  the 
period  so  far  as  the  civil  goveniment  was  comewned.^ — 
and  tb«y  sanetUM  .  •  ,;  tlilBiBdiffionlttoinideatand. 
but  see  1038f. 

XUL  1-3.  The  SeparafloD  of  the  Wied  Mattttude 
from  IsnwL — ^A  fragment  inserted  by  way  trf  intio- 
dtt0ti<ni  to  the  episode  which  foDows^U.  Qf.  Dt.  23 
3-6. — 8.  The  &ot  that  this  sepuati<ni  is  not  undertakeo 
by  Nehemiah  himself  shows  that  this  passage  is  not 
part  of  his  memoiiB. 

Xm.  4-81.  Some  Detalb  ot  N«hemlah*s  Rule.— This 
seotion,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  N^oniah'a 
mraaoiiB.  deals  wit^  his  ttitX  (ox  the  sanctity  of  tiie 
Tranple  (4-9),  his  organisatitm  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Levites  (10-14),  his  reform  regarding  SabtMth 
obeervanoe  (15-22),  and  his  measures  against  those 
who  had  oontraoted  marriages  with  aliens  (23-29}. 
28f.  contains  some  concluding  words  of  Nehemiah. 
When  it  is  rememberod  that  for  twelve  years  he  had 
been  woriring  among  the  pet^K  rarfordng  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Law,  and  introdnoing  reforms,  so  that  he 
had  got  the  peo|^  as  a  whole  to  fellow  bis  goidsnoe 
willingly,  it  must  strike  one  as  veiy  exitraontiaaiy 
that  an«r  a  few  months'  absence  the  abases,  as  de- 
Boribed  in  this  chaptes',  ahonld  have  become  rampant. 
It      indeed,  inoedihle.  aa»  faot  is  tba^  vilfal^ 
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«!Eoeptton  of  the  Tobiah  episode,  the  sections  of  this 
chapter  (10-14,13-22,23-29)  are  fraementa  from 
Kehemiah'a  memoira  referring  to  the  earlier  periods  of 
bis  adnuDistration.  Tbey  Iiave,  like  other  ezoerpts 
from  UiB  same  BOOToe,  been  jumbled  togetbor  in  a  hope- 
leea  manner ;  bo  mooh  so  that  an  onmly  arrangement 
of  them  now  is  impossible,  espeoiall;  as  so  many  of 
the  connecting  links  are  wantmg.  EHashib's  action, 
notnded  in  this  chapter,  needed  stem  repression  from 
Nehemiah '3  point  of  view ;  the  episode  is  one  among 
others  which  witneeeed  to  the  beginning  of  a  great 
oontest  within  Judaism,  lastiofl  for  oentaiies,  between 
the  cbamjdona  of  nmTeisalstio  and  portionlaiist 
tendencies ;  in  later  days  this  resulted  in  the  fonnation 
of  oleaily  defined  parties  with  opposing  tenets. 
Nehemiah,  like  Ezra,  tbe  champion  of  the  lAw  and  of 
Jewish  ezolusiycness,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
■train  every  nerve  to  try  and  eradicate  the  vioious 
growth,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  foreign  influences 
which,  as  he  rightly  foresaw,  were  bound  to  result  in 
looaaung  the  peo^'a  devotion  to  the  law,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  Judaism.  Hence  bis  hurried  return 
from  Babylon  for  a  purpose  which  at  the  first  glance 
might  not  appear  to  be  of  serious  import. — 4-9.  The 
^lisode  here  reoountad  happened  while  Nehemiah  was 
awav  in  Babylon ;  no  indication  is  here  given  as  to 
the  "Wgth  of  his  absence  {see,  however,  ^e  note  on 
6  below).— 4b  Mow  belm  tUi:  the  lefeienoe  is  not 
to  what  is  said  in  1-3.  whidh  are  a  later  addiluui,  but 
to  something  in  Nehemiah's  memoirs  which  preceded 
Uiie  extract.— EHashlb  the  prtat:  d.  Si.ao,  and  28 
of  this  chapter. — bednf  allied :  tbe  Heb.  word  is  used 
in  Ruth  220 ;  a  better  rendering  would  be  "  being 
ntated." — 6.  C/.  I244 ;  but  the  ofEerings  here  enume- 
rated differ  from  those  named  in  1244.— -6.  In  all  this 
time:  tb«e  is  no  mention  of  "  time  "  in  the  Heb., 
the  reference  is  to  what  has  been  said  in  4f. — In  th« 
two  and QitrflBtli  year:  433  b.o.  It  is  said  in  614  that 
N^mniah  returned  to  Babylon  in  this  year  after 
twelve  j^ears*  sojourn  in  Jenualem,  so  that  as  it  was 
in  this  same  year  tlukt  be  returned  again  to  Jerusalem, 
be  oould  have  been  in  Babylon  only  quite  a  short 
time,  not  more  than  s  few  months  prooamy.  The  dis- 
qniBtinc  news  ngsjiding  affairs  in  JerusalemM  which 
Sad  enamtly  oome  to  tin  ean,  was  the  cause  of  his 
TBtom  iMun ;  m  aie  not  UHA  bow  long  he  remained 
fai  Jarawlem^.  the  nO  that  EUaAlfe  kad  don:  to 


the  rigid  I^alistio  mind  of  Nehemiah  it  seemed  to  be 
a  promnation  of  the  Temple  for  anyone  not  a  strict 
Jew  to  dwell  in  one  of  "  the  courts  of  the  house  of  Qod." 
—9.  th«y  deansed  the  etuunben:  vie.  from  the  im- 
purity which  dung  to  them  from  the  prceenoe  of  a 
non-Jew.  Yet  Mebemiali's  action  must  not  be  harshly 
judged,  for  the  circumstances  of  the  times  demandeij, 
from  his  point  of  view,  drastic  measures. — 10-14.  Tbe 
Levites,  according  to  these  verses,  had  not  been  properly 
supported  ;  this  must  neoeesarily  have  resulted  in  the 
Temple  worship  being  inadequately  attended  to,  for 
in  order  to  find  support  titey  had  to  go  and  work  in 
the  fields.  Nehemiah  rectifies  this  by  appcMnting 
officers  to  see  to  the  collection  and  proper  dismbntion 
of  tithe.--15-22.  The  specific  cha^  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  which  Nehemiah  brings  are  that  Jews  trod 
out  the  winepress,  brought  in  com,  wine,  grapes,  and 
figs  into  Jerusalem  and  sold  them  there  on  we  Sabbath 
day ;  also,  that  they  bought  fish  and  other  wares 
from  the  men  of  Tyre.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  their 
fathers  had  done  such  thiDg^  and  had  thereby  brought 
evil  upon  suoceeding  generations  (1^.  Jer.  I719-23). 
The  method  he  adopts  to  prevent  this  lawlessness  is 
to  cause  the  ci^  gates  to  be  closed  before  dark  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  and  not  to  be  opened  again 
until  the  Sabbath  was  over.  The  merchants  try  to  cir- 
camveut  tfiis  by  remaining  close  to  the  woUs  with 
tboir  wares  aoo — as  one  is  led  to  aormiae— selling 
them  to  the  people  on  the  walls;  Nehemiah  threatens 
further  coercive  measures  if  this  continues,  so  the 
morohants  desist.- — 28-28.  Another  abuse  whioh 
Nehemiah  sets  himself  to  rectify,  viz.  mixed  marriages 
(cf.  92,  1028,30,  Ezr.  9io).— 24.  halt:  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  lefers  to  the  children  or  to  the  language. — 
the  speech  Afhded:  a  dialect  of  Hebrew.— the  Jews' 
lucuage:  m.  Hebrew  (cf.  2  K.  1826.28,  Is.  3611,13, 
2  Co.  32x8). — 26t.  This  aivnmentative  strain  after  Nehe- 
miah'a  violence  desoribea  in  25  sounds  strange  ;  these 
verses  can  hardly  have  oome  from  the  memoirs,  but 
are  more  likely  to  have  been  added  by  the  Chronicler. — 
28.  The  most  grievous  part  of  this  oSenoe  was  that  the 
family  of  the  high  priest  had  become  oontam  nated  by 
a  foreign  alliance  (c/.  29). — 30f.  A  brief  summary  of 
what  has  preceded ;  it  is,  however,  incomplete,  as 
there  is  no  mention  (A  what  had  been  recounted 
in  15-22  aboot  ^nifai-wing  the  obawvanoe  tS.  the 
Sabbath. 
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In  Windsor  Osstie  seven  fine  Gobelin  tapestriea  with 
Boenes  from  Esther  adorn  the  very  ohi^  apartments, 
and  fittingly  do  these  t«U  their  great  tale  there.  For 
chief  interest  in  the  story  arises  when  we  realise  how 
□earlr  all  scholars  agree  that  it  was  written  in  and 
for  the  last  few  generations  before  Jesus  lived ;  so  it 
givee  us  material  for  knowledge  of  His  audiences,  and 

HimseU.  We  ant  bound  also  to  see  whether  the' 
oonunon  imputation  of  oruelty  to  the  story,  and  to, 
the  people  of  that  time,  is  correct.  It  is  said  tliat  > 
Bather  is  loveng^ul,  and  so  also  were  the  Jews  in 
those  generations.  Is  this  txue,  or  is  it  a  traditional 
bat  unfortunate  way  of  uttering  illwill  against  the 
folic  among  whom  Jesm  was  killed  t  It  is  said,  more- 
over, that  the  book  is  irroUg^os*  for  It  never  speaks , 
of  God.   Is  this  true  T 

A  wcod  mnst  be  sud  here  eonoeming  a  oonmuMt 
theory  that  it  was  written  <ni^iully  m  the  Heb. 
language,  and  in  the  form  given  in  tiie  oommon  MT. 
Against  this  we  bold  that  HT  is  a  truncated  version 
of  a  longer  Heb.  story,  and  pethaps  there  is  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  original  in  our  present  LXX.  We 
do  not  claim,  indeed,  that  our  LXX  is  aotoally  the  exact 
translation  of  the  original,  nor  that  it  is  the  original 
itself,  in  ease  the  tale  was  written  originally  in  Greek  ; 
but  that  ori^nal  had  certainty  passagee  mu<di  like 
what  we  find  in  what  are  known  as  "  the  Greek 
additions."  It  is  well  to  state  at  once  the  anniments 
of  those  from  whom  we  dissent ;  and  Dr.  L,  B.  Paton 
in  ICC  may  be  taken  as  a  thorough  represeotative  of 
that  boImkm.  His  ol^ectioiis  to  our  view  an:  (a) 
**  There  is  no  eridenoe  of  the  existence  of  Semitic 
originals  for  these  passages."  No,  nor  is  there  anv 
aucn  for  the  existence  of  the  original  of  J,  E, 
D;  nor  is  there  even  much  for  P.  (b)  But  Dr. 
Paton  savs,  "  The  additions  themselves  bear  no  evi- 
dence of  bavii^  been  translated  from  Heb.  or  Aram." 
This  is  a  better  argument ;  yet  Paton  himself  follows 
it  up  by  Baying,  "  lliis,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the 
idea  that  they  may  have  been  derived  from  traditional 
Jewish  oral  sources."  Now  that  is  exactly  our  position, 
(c)  He  says,  "  The  interpolations  contradict  uie  Heb. 
text  in  so  many  particulars  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ref;ard  them  as  having  once  formed  an  iatMfral  part 
of  the  Book  of  Esther.*^  This  is  well  answereffby  what 
he  has  said  in  the  quotation  just  {^ven.  Then  when 
he  gives  ten  instanoee  of  contxadicUon,  one  is  that  in 
Hetk  Haman  is  hanged,  but  in  Or.  he  is  crudfiei. 
This  is  simply  a  variation  of  the  translation  of  words 
which  really  say  that  he  was  neither  hanged  nor 
crucified,  but  was  "  impaled."  Other  iustancea  of 
contradiction  oould  be  as  easily  answered :  but  in 
general,  we  know  well  that  writers  in  those  days  were 
not  oatefnl  to  avoid  contradictions.  See  the  nmaA- 
able  oontradiotions  between  J,  E,  and  P.  (d)  Dr.  Faton 
says,  "  The  additions  do  not  come  from  ttie  hand  of 
tto  original  tnnshitor  of  Esther,  but  an  interpolations 
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in  Or.  HseU"  Yes,  oertalnfy.  they  wwe  made  by  a 
later  editor  in  (nder  to  usBerve  those  ear^  addftKMial 
traditauifl  just  as  J  and  E  were  inserted  in  P.  Now, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  if  Futon's  objections  fall  away  thos 
easily,  we  may  watch  as  we  read  uie  stoiy  how  necessary 
are  the  Gr.  additions,  or  something  of  the  same  nature, 
in  order  to  give  the  story  a  reasonable  vnisimilitodeu 
We  shall  disoover  one  in  the  very  first  veise  of  (du  1. 
Thea  since  Heb.  never  mmtions  God,  while  LXX  spraka 
of  Him  conatantly,  we  hote  how  certain  it  is  that  no 
Jew  would  write  at  first  band  a  story  with  absolutely 
no  mention  in  it  of  bis  God  Yahwdu  Here,  in  tlw 
total  absence  of  the  sacred  and  dearly-loved  name,  is 
a  sure  mark  of  a  scholastic  and  purposed  truncation  of 
an  earlier  and  fuller  tale  through  some  cause  which 
we  may  possibly  be  able  to  point  out  era  we  hava  done 
with  the  book. 

[Hie  reader  should  remember  that  the  view  hen  ad- 
vocated that  LXX  represents  ib»  original  vroA  better 
than  Heb.,  has  found  hitherto  practically  no  aooeptanoe 
among  scholars  (Willrioh  being  the  most  notable  exoep- 
tion),  and  the  general  editor  must  exynss  his  decided 
dissent  ttom  it.— A.  S.  P.] 

A  gsnend  outline  of  the  book  is :  (A)  If.,  Alonpln 
and  aooonnt  of  the  personages.  (B)  Si.,  The  Gentiw 
plot  to  massacre  all  Jews,  (C)  5-8a,  Esther  pleads 
and  Haman  foils.  (D)  83-17,  The  Jewish  queen  ories, 
"  Do  not  kill  I  "  the  Persian  king  cries,  "  Yes  ;  &gbi 
and  slay!"  (B)  9i-i6,  The  ^bt  and  its  result. 
<F)  9j7-32,  Porim  or  Fhnnuai :  memorial  of  Yahweh's 
salvation.  (G)  10,  F&stooript,  Mordeoai'B  axaaOBiioBb 
Beoapitulation.  Translators  note. 

Uteraton.— Comnwntonw  .■  (a)  Rawlinaon  (Sp.), 
Streane  (CB),  T.  W.  Daviee  (CentB) ;  (6)  L.  B.  Pai« 
(ICC) ;  (c)  Cbssel  Byssel  (KEH),  WDdeboer  (KHC). 
Siesfrled  (HK) ;  (d)  Adeney  (Bx.B).  Other  Literatwe  : 
Artiolee  in  Dictionaries,  Discussions  in  Introdootwaa 
to  or,  Histories  of  Israel,  Handbooka  on  Religion  of 
Ifiraal,  P.  Haupt's  Critiad  NoUa  on  EMher,  Lagarde's 
Purim,  Wilheun  Erbt,  Die  Pwimmge  in  der  Btbel, 
J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Scapegoat,  pp.  360ff.  Tbo  literature 
on  ^e  book,  while  for  the  moet  part  valuable,  is  marred 
by  anti-Semitio  prejudice  which  paasee  too  unfavour- 
able a  judgment  00  the  Jews.  Haupt  is  an  exo^itiQCi, 
so  also  is  MoClymont  in  HDB. 

L  The  Royal  Feast  VashU's  DboMlum  and 
D«gtadallon.~The  openmg  words  in  BIT  ("  and  i% 
came  to  pass  ")  an  m  good  Heb.  s^le,  whteh  ahowa 
that  an  able  scribe  wrote  here.  But  tluy  prove  that 
something  once  stood  before  them.  Bveo  Pahm  ttane- 
lates,  "  And  afterward "  t  After  what  t  He  says 
strangely,  "  This  expression  is  used  in  contmnation 
of  a  historical  nanatave,"  and  adds,  lamely  and  in- 
ooiiaotly, "  It  is  an  imitatim  of  ttw  bwimiaigs  of  tbe 
older  hlstoriee."  The  tale  baa  dearly  been  tmneatod 
here,  doubtless  because  the  (nwnal  sw^  irf  Yahw^ 
A  vcmlon  <tf  the  original  still  exists  in  LXX it  it  a  MUt 
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o(pn{ue»  WTing  that  a  Jew  ttred  in  Sbwhao  (Ban. 
81*},  who  baa  a  Feno-Babylonian  name  Hordeoai,  f.e. 
"  nbtod  to  Marduk,  Lord  of  Fbte  " — whioh  the  nribes 
would  disliko— and  he  was  descended  from  ti^  house 
of  king  Saal,  also  disliked  by  soribes.  He  was  a  oonrt 
■errant  of  Idiv;  Artazerxes,  and  be  was  a  "  saint," 
one  who  waited  for  the  OoDSolation  of  Israel  had 
a  TvataL  like  IsBiah's,  amid  ao  earthquake,  where  "a 
Voice  predicted  omelties  faom  the  Qeowes  to  Yahweh's 
paopK  Bat  a  litUe  foantaio  arose  and  soon  grew 
into  a  stnam,  and  qonudied  ^  evil  fires  of  cruelty 
so  that  "  the  lowly  were  exalted."  This  LXX  piotuie 
is  foil  of  Qod'fl  name,  and  love,  and  saints.  Pondering 
on  the  viaicKi,  Hordeoai  hears  whisperings  :  two  mis- 
enanti  are  plotting  re^otde.  So  reports  this,  and 
the  leUowB  are  executed ;  bat  another  ofBooTr  Hainan, 
>■  ie^os  (A  Mcndeoai,  of  his  diBOomy*  and  possi^ 

WwllQs. 

Now  befldoa  the  MT  with  a  shortened  story,  telliiw 
Got  of  "  toe  diinUngs  "  arranged  by  the  king,  who  fi 
eaUed  Ahasaeros  by  the  Heb.  writer.  'Hiis  is  a  name 
■Eghtly  aHeted,  no  doubt,  from  the  Pbrsiaa  Kahyanha, 
ie.  the  Xerxes  of  m  character  of  that 

trinoe  is  fairiy  wdl  leioodnoed  in  the  f eatoies  attii- 
ntedtotbeiaiiioeinoartalBi.  He  rules  like  Alexander 
bom  India  r  Hoddu  ">  to  Africa^  The  tXX  oatls 
the  "  dnnldng  "  a  weddinii  feast,  and  tiiinks  perfaapa 
of  the  royal  nuptials  with  Qaeeo  Tashti,  who  becomes 
notable  verr  soon  in  the  stoi^.  By  the  way,  the  term- 
"  dnnkiDg-feast "  ased  in  ^b.  is  found  m  Est  as 
msi^  timea  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  OT  taken  together, 
tod  the  writer  ^bably  meant  to  suggest  that  drink- 
ing via  a  Oentale  vioe,  as  in  Aloxaa<^*B  oaa&  Wine 
finred  lavishlT  at  the  tables  in  oar  scenes,  wad  then 
wig  no  oheok  laid  on  any  man's  appetite.  This 
iomptoous  affair  with  all  its  sp'-ondours  was  for  prinoee 
only,  and  it  lasted  for  six  months.  A  seoond  followed, 
&  week  long,  for  Shushan^a  oitisNia.  At  this  tJie  king 
Ktaw  mwry,  bethought  him  of  his  que«i,  and  sent  her 
nii  oommiuids  to  appear  and  show  hjs  goesta  hear 
ehamia.  80  far  as  we  oao  tell,  tUa  proposal  was  not 
At  all  improper  for  those  times,  but  Qaeen  Tashti 
lefosed  to  obey.  Possibly  Abasoerus  was  vinous  and 
«xdted  :  but  Vashti  heiseif  had  held  a drinking,"  and 
may  have  forgotten  berBelf.  All  the  king's  oouncilloia 
njmorted  his  Majesty,  declaring  that  Vasbti's  exam^ 
vmd  nun  the  peaoe  of  idl  hosbooda  and  dl  faonm 
She  ii  detbsnwdt 

n.  1-90.  Bittar  Cliosm  QaesD*— Ere  long  Ahasoeros 
tn^  for  his  lost  qoeen'a  oomradeohip.  He  is  moved 
to  MBue  a  summons  throogbout  all  his  territories,  com- ' 
manding  all  fair  maidens  to  appear  as  candidates  for 
tlw  querashipw  This  oommona  removes  the  fancy  that 
a  Jeweai  bad  no  rwht  to  oomob  She  bad  to  eomft. 
Among  the  assembfed  fair  ones  was  tbe  oonaln  and 
waid  oi  Ibrdecai,  called  Hodassah,  i.e.  Myrtle.  Let 
OS  notice  that  this  name  is  the  same  ss  that  of  the 
pUoe  Adasob  in  JodfA  where,  on  Adar  IStb.  161  B.a, 
the  Maccabees  defeated  Nioanor,  the  gmeral  of  the 
anniea  of  ^ria  [p.  607).  That  final  viotoiy  set  Judah 
&w  from  foreign  role,  to  tliat  the  thimw  of  David  was 
■stafalished  •gam  alter  its  destmotion  abeut  600  B.a 
(ms  1  Moo.  TsgiL).  The  maiden  seems  intended  by 
oar  writer  as  a  symbol  of  that  viotoi^.  She  surpasses 
an  her  rivals,  ana  is  chosen  by  Ahasoefas  as  his  queen  ; 
•od  DOW  she  receives  the  name  "  Esther,"  whioh  is  a 
fnm  ot  "  Ithtar,"  or  "  Star,"  the  name  of  the  Perso- 
Bab^Mtbtn  Tenus,  ooddess  of  wedded  love.  We  may 
wmt  aD  these  tUbups  as  utterances  of  the  rising 
•pMaljrptio  fiuih  ol  JoRia's  times,  tiiat  tiie  Jews  were 
to  nb  aO  tUngi  on  bdialf  of  Tahweb.   Quite  anim- 


portant  are  ^ba  theories  of  Jensen*  who  finds  in  these 
names  faatfttes  of  Babylonian  mythological  folk-loie. 
appiopiiated  by  the  writer.   Such  folk-lore  ooaM 
influenoe  only  very  slightly  a  writer  who  seems  to  bave 
lived  in  I^ypt.   More  remarkable  and  thotoaghly 
'  correct  is  Haupt's  suggestion  that  the  picture  of  Esther 
'  is  modelled  on  the  story  of  the  Persiaalad}^  Phndymia, 
.  wife  of  DariuB-HyBtospis  and  mother  of  Xerxes,  who 
saved  her  people  from  the  cruel  role  of  the  -MagL 
I  Herodotus  (liL  6&-79)  tells  the  story  of  ^uedymio,  and 
:  our  writer  could  well  know  ^rodotas.  Hoieover,  tho 
Persian  festival  of  Magophonia  oelebrattDg  the  slaughter 
of  the  Magi  (Herodotas,  iii.  79)  is  much  Gke  the  Purim  ' 
festival  that  celebrates  Haman's  defeat,  and  which  our 
book  was  written  to  exalt.    Esther  is  a  Greek  Herodo- 
teem  story  adapted  to  Jewish  affairs,  written,  doubtless, 
by  a  Greek  in  Egypt; 

After  purifyings  and  perfumings,  diessinra  and 
adomings,  Estiter  is  summoued  in  her  torn  btaon  the 
king  by  the  notes  of  a  trumpet  Ere  she  goes,  Mordecai 
warns  ner  to  conceal  her  Jewish  parento^  :  our  writer 
is  not  consistent  over  this  matter,  but  lets  her  be 
known  as  Mordeoai's  relaUvei  Yet  the  note  of  fear  in 
the  mattMshowi  the  writer's  sense  of  the  tenon  nnder 
whidi  tiie  Jews  Uved  about  200  B.a  and  mwards.  Ll 
219-23  onward,  there  ore  several  doublets  of  statanents, 
evidentiy  the  work  of  the  Heb.  editora  who  soo^t 
thus  to  smooth  over  the  defects  caused  by  their  trunca- 
tion of  the  originoL  1 9  is  dearly  a  mistake  :  no  maiden 
would  appear  again  at  court  after  the  king  had  made 
his  choice.    It  is  absent  from  LXX. 

IL  21-28.  Motdeoal  Detects  a  Plot  to  Murder  the 
King. — A  story  of  tho  conspiracy  of  r^ddes  is  set  here 
in  both  Heb.  and  LXX,  because  the  eariier  mention 
of  it  had  been  cut  out.  But  this  insertion  is  badly 
made  ;  for  Mordecai  woold  surely  not  send  his  report 
of  the  consEsraoy  to  the  king  through  Esther,  and  so 
violate  1^  own  aavioe  to  her  to  conceal  her  relationship. 
Probably  it  was  Hunan  that  was  trusted  by  Mordecai 
to  carry  the  messam ;  hence  followed  Haman's  jealousy 
and  hence  ^so,  doubtJees,  lesolted  Mordeoai's  con- 
tempt for  Haman,  asd  the  refusal  to  honour  him. 
Hordeoai  has  often  been  condemned  for  tiiis  stiff 
i^usal:  it  is  called  Jewish  narrowness.  But  iriiy 
condemn  the  man  for  his  stem  honesty  and  tor  hu 
obedimoe  to  the  Decalogue  t 

OL  Huun.  to  Amiga  a  SRght  Put  on  Bm  by 
MortMil,  Fwmadw  the  Kfng  to  Ord«r  a  Maauen  of 

tbe  Jews. — The  Grand  Vizier  Haman,  Heb.  colls  a  de- 
soendant  of  that  mysterious  people,  the  Amalekitee,  and 
even  of  their  king  Agag  (1  S.  16).  To  suppose  that  the 
word  "Agag"  really  means  **  Gog,"  and  to  gather  that 
we  have  nne  a  sting  for  tbe  memory  of  tiie  Scythians, 
ii  a  rather  helplees  device  The  Heb.  writ«>  seems  to 
have  wished  to  aroid  saying  that  Kunan  was  a 
Mooedooian,  «.&  a  Syrian.  In  ch.  8  LXX  says  he  was 
so.  Perhaps  that  was  dangeions  politics :  those  were 
the  nations  of  the  bloodtnirsty  Alexander  and  An- 
tioohufi.  Haman,  in  his  jeoloosy  of  Mordecai,  would 
murder  every  Jewish  man,  wonum,  and  child.  Here 
i*  horrible  btood-thirst,  but  it  is  Gentile  blood-tUrst. 
It  is  not  Jewish,  and  it  pasaea  com^ehenskm  why  this 
ferocioos  character  of  H^mnn  has  oeen  ao  often  attri- 
.  butsd  to  the  Jews.  In  history  we  find  that  Antipcfaua 
'  (176-164  B.C.)  did  order  just  such  murders  for  all  Jews 
'  who  "would  not  bow  down"  to  Zeus  (p.607),as  Mordecai 
>  would  not  bow  before  Haman.  Mordecai's  brave  refusal 
becomes  known  to  the  court  officials,  and  all  are  amazed 
that  a  xaui  should  so  calmly  d^  the  Gruid  Vizier,  which 
Homon  now  is.  Haman  u  enraged,  ai^  apfmaches 
the  king  to  sue  for  a  deoree  to  ki^^  Jews,  whom  he 
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denouncee  aa  »  veeASkmt  elemuit  In  the  land.  He 
offers  a  bribe  of  enormous  amoiint,  the  figurea  of 
whioh  are,  no  doubt,  exaggerated ;  although  in  those 
days  Onios  and  Menelaus  (p.  681)  did  pay  to  Syrian 
kings  immense  sums  to  secure  for  themselves  the  High- 
Priesthood  with  all  its  perquisites.  The  veak  Qentile 
king  Ahasnenu  is  easily  pereoaded :  he  decrees  the 
massacre  and  also  a  ooonsoation  of  all  Jewish  property. 
The  whole  of  this  property  is  to  be  handed  over  as 
booty  to  the  alayera. 

In  37  we  find  that  Haman  is  snperstitioos,  like  many 
cruel  persons ;  and  he  caafas  lots  for  a  lucky  day  lox 
his  awful  deed.  At  last  Adar  I3th  is  obosen,  the  very 
month  and  day  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Nioanor 
made  his  last  terrible  attack  on  Jodah,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Haooabees.  A  stmifle  word  "  pur  " 
is  translated  by  our  word  "  lot " :  XXX  makes  it 
"  pbroar."  But  no  such  word  with  such  meaning  is 
foDnd  in  Heb.  or  in  any  language  that  the  Jews  then 
spoke,  Kow  the  fast  poets  carry  the  decree  of  death 
to  all  peoples  in  the  empire.  The  LXX  gives  a  sup- 
posed decree :  not  bo  Heb. ;  yet  Beh.  does  quote  It 
(3i3)  as  saying,  "  Destroy,  slay,  cause  to  pmah  all 
Jews,  yoimg  and  old,  little  children  and  womm,  in  one 
day  "  !  The  decree  in  LXX  is  no  ^ubt  onreal.  yet 
the  stoiy  of  it  is  founded  on  iaxst,  for  Alezaoder  and 
Antiochus  did  similarly.  The  blood-l»th  is  prepared. 
Sbushan'a  citizens  are  in  consternation,  but  nog  and 
vizier  sit  down  to  a  reckless  drinking-fMst,  Mordeoai 
wandeis  in  the  city,  lamenting.  dare  not  Uft  hn 
cry  in  or  near  the  palace,  for  a  kin^  muA  never  hear 
the  sound  of  eriel  Yet  many  citizens  go  about  in 
saokoloth  and  bsstrewed  with  ashes.  In  some  way  the 
awful  tidings  penetrate  to  the  queen's  ^laoe,  and  she 
sends  words  of  comfort  to  Mordeoai.  But  he  cannot 
be  silent. 

IV.  Tbe  DInuty  ol  the  J«ws.  Mndeeal  OrereomM 
EsOkttu  Bfllufitaiiee  <0  Intereade  with  the  Klng^ 

And  now  the  gloom  apreads.  At  this  {mint,  tiie  LXX 
has  a  pathetic  message  from  Mordeoai  to  bis  niece, 
tiie  queen.  Surely  the  original  had  a  passage  of  this 
kind :  here  the  Ueb.  scribes  have  probably  excised 
something  that  was  very  fitting  because  it  spoke  of 
Yabweh's  omnipotence  and  Sia  certain  care  for  Israel. 
Such  a  passage  woukl  be  true  to  Israelitiah  ohuaoter, 
as  wa  know  it,  from  the  time  of  Amos  down  to  Jeeos. 
The  omission  is  unnatural,  and  is  tiierefore  the  work 
of  an  editing  hand,  Uorcfeoai  oriee,  "  O  Esther,  pray 
thou  too  to  Yabweh  for  help,  and  plead  with  thy 
husband  to  save  us."  Mordeoai  says  that  Providence 
haa  Bet  her  in  the  queenly  pUce  to  the  end  that  she 
may  now  do  nobly  and  stay  tbe  disaster ;  therefore 
she  must  undertake  the  saorad,  though  dangerous,  task. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  description  of  Persian  courts 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  story  exaggerate!  the 
danger  of  approach  to  the  monarch  ;  and  so  we  may 
conclude  that  the  writer  lived  long  after  the  Persian 
empire  had  passed  away,  and  no  one  was  surprised 
that  it»  ml  omdititNiB  ra  things  were  thoa  inooneoUy 
described. 

Esther  replica  that  she  will  venture  all  (4i5t).  And 
now  the  prayers  of  intercession  offered  are  given  in 
LXX,  and  very  naturally  so  ;  whereas  Heb.  outs  out 
all  this.  Moraeoai's  I>rayer  is  full  of  faith  that  bis 
fathers'  God,  Yahweh,  is  Lord  of  all  So  He  can  save, 
Esther  oriee,  "  O  Vahweh,  do  not  let  Gentile  deities 
dethrone  Thee."  In  this  she  is,  no  doubt,  making  a 
pointed  allusion  to  Antiochus,  who  set  up  an  image 
of  Zeus  in  the  holy  place  (p.  607). 

V.  Esttw  Obttfot  the  sing's  FsTonr  and  IoiIIm 
Um  with  Haman  to  a  Bangiat,  HamaB'i  Hattoi  b 


Dtfbad  b;  Vexatloo  at  Mordeoalf  Refusal  to  Honov 

him. — In  6-83  we  lead  how  these  prayers  are  answraed 
by  blessing  after  blessing.  The  girl-queen  is  filled 
with  purpose,  courage,  and  ability.  She  enters  the 
audience-hall  tremblmg.  but  ia  welcomed  by  the  khig. 
LXX  gives  a  fine  picture  of  this,  saying  that  tbe  fctng 
kissed  his  wife  tenderly,  and  restored  her  when  dte 
fainted  through  exoitamant.  The  Heb.  has  exdsed 
that.  Esther  aaka  simply  that  Ahasuerus  and  his 
vizier,  Haman,  shall  oome  to  a  drinking-feast  (4). 
They  oome,  but  are  only  biddMi  to  oome  again  neict 
day  (7).  The  wretohed  Haman  goes  home  chuckling 
over  the  queen's  graoiousness  to  him  (9) :  he  little 
knows  that  she  ia  one  of  the  hated  folk,  a  Jewess ;  and 
leas  knows  he  of  the  morrow's  fate.  As  he  goes,  he 
passea  Mordeoai,  and  is  more  bitteriy  mraged  than 
ever  by  the  man's  stiff  contempt  (9).  Wife  and 
friends  all  counsel  that  a  tall  stake  be  set  up  whereupon 
R«.i¥nm  may  have  this  Jew  impaled.  Tbia  stake  would 
bo  some  ton  feet  high,  but  set  aloft  upon  »  oitadd,  aa 
in  the  oaae  of  Nioanor  (2  Hao.  I535). 

VL  Hamao  li  Oon^Aad  to  Do  Pnblle  Honov  to 
■ordeeal. — Kow  oomes  a  dmnatto 
is  at  work,  and  the  clouds  are  opening.  In  the  ni^t 
between  Esther's  two  drinking-feaste,  the  Uog  cannot 
get  sleep  (i).  Evidentiy  the  story' writer  means  to 
point  thus  to  the  care  of  tbe  ever-watchful  Yahweh, 
and  His  management  of  all  things.  Tbe  oourt 
•mialist  is  brooght  witii  hia  reoordi,  to  read  Hie  toywl 
soultoshunber.  Why  did  this  reader  ohoose  the  reoofd 
about  the  regicides  T  Did  he  sympathise  with  the 
Jews,  for  some  hidden  reason  r  The  kins  liateos :  be 
is  startled  and  cries,  "  What  reward  did  wo  give  to 
Mordeoai  T  "  "  Naught,"  is  the  reply,  "  Iliea  do  it 
now  I  What  officer  is  near  7  "  says  the  king.  With 
that,  lo  I  in  tho  dim  hour  of  dawn  the  hungry  h^ena, 
Uaman,  is  prowling  at  the  gates,  awaiting  admiesion 
to  get  his  aeath-warrant  for  Mordeoai  Entering,  he 
is  oonunanded  to  perform  the  highest  possible  honoor 
to  a  man  whom  the  king  delights  to  honour ;  and, 
to  his  consternation,  this  is  not  Haman  himself,  as 
for  a  while  Haman  expects,  but  of  all  men  it  is  the 
Mordeoai  whom  be  hates  (6).  Through  all  the  city 
he  conducte  his  enemy,  robed  and  mounted  tike  a 
king,  while  ever  and  anon  he  ones  oat  before  him  the 
royal  decree  of  fnaise  for  ti»  hated  one.  Tba  tide  is 
turning  &8t  1 

VIL  Esther  Aocoses  Hainan,  and  he  Is  Hangod  « 
ttie  Glbliet  be  had  Pr^ared  tot  MordeoaL— On  Mm 
same  day,  at  her  second  drinking-feast,  Esther  sud- 
denly bursts  out  in  impaasioDed  denunciation  of  Haman 
(6),  and  in  cries  fiur  mlp  from  his  murderous  intent 
against  her  and  all  she  loves.  A  passage  here  (3f.)  has 
fretted  studento,  but  it  ia  single  whm  simply  trana- 
lated,  "  We  are  sold,"  criee  iWhor,  "  I  and  my  race, 
to  death  and  utter  ruin  I  Would  that  it  had  been  for 
slaves  and  handmaids  we  were  sold  !  Then  had  I 
been  ailmt.  Bat  in  our  adversary  there  ia  lacking 
evoiTtibii^  that  will  equal  the  king's  loss."  She  means 
that  slaves  sold  bring  in  cash,  but  murdered  subjeeti 
bring  none.  The  king's  eyes  are  opened :  in  hie  rage 
at  Haman  he  can  scarce  reetnun  himself.  When  the 
wretehed  Haman,  in  his  terror,  appeals  to  the  Jewish 
queen,  wd  seems  to  be  dishonourm^  her  by  kneeling 
at  her  oouoh,  the  king  has  him  burned  out  and  away 
to  death  by  impalement  on  the  very  stake  he  had 
prepared  for  Hordecai.  The  king  tnen  oonfors  on 
Esther  all  the  immense  wealth  that  Haman  had 
amassed,  and  makes  Mordeoai  Grand  Vizier.  So  the 
apooalyptio  f^tii  that  Israel  would  receive  material 
ezaltawn  is  fulfilled  in  some  wnses  (SxlV, 
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niL  n»  VSag  Vtmm  that  Am  Jmh  mv  IMod 
namrtM. — We  oome  now  to  one  the  moat  im- 
portaot  pArtB  of  tiie  tale.  Bather  baa  seen  Hamaa 
PM8  out  to  deatJi — not,  be  it  noted,  at  hm  reqaeat. 
Now,  what  does  ahe  aeek  further  f  Hiiny  have  aooused 
bar  of  cruelty.  Iter  and  her  ntoe.  Not  so  the  reality. 
She  im{riore»  tliat  the  Uoody  decree  be  annnlind  (5). 
and  thna.  had  ahe  bem  baud,  no  blood  at  all  voold 
ban  been  ahed.  Bot  the  Qentile  mmd  ia  not  oi  thia 
kindly  sort  Ob  no.  The  king  likes  to  see  blood  :  be 
ia  a  aportamao.  "  No,  no,  Eetner,"  the  king  aoswera, 
"blood  must  flow.  Ye  Jews,  defend  yonrselres. 
l^^t '.  "  So  tbey  are  forced  to  ta^e  arms,  direotly 
•gunst  their  own  miod.  LXX  givaa  a  auppoeed  torm  m 
the  new  royal  order,  faooiful,  perhaps,  bat  based  on 
fHb  Away  oat  the  laatpoataapeed.  to  order  tiiiaanta* 
massacre  (lofi.).  One  point  in  tha  LXX's  deoree  ia 
d  much  interest :  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian  (see 
abore],  and  understood  to  be  a  iei»esentative  of  the 
eniei  dynasty,  of  Macedonian  deeoent,  with  tta  Alexander 
the  Oreat,  Antioohus,  and  Nioanor.  Now  all  Sbnahao 
ii  ^ad  becaoae  Movdeoai  ia  made  Vizier  in  phHW  of 
Baman  (isff.),  and  thla  viotoiea  th*  joy  in  Fakatine 
iriMo  Judas  MaooabtBOS  Deoame  rukr.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  oonuog  oonfliot,  many  FeniaiiB  get  tbam- 
■jras  "  oiroumoisra  "  (17) :  this  snrdy  means  a  direct 
t^ereooe  to  the  action  id  Antiochos  in  condemning 
to  heavy  peoaltifis  any  peraon  who  bore  oizoum- 
oinoD-marka  (1  Mao.  148*60!.). 

DC.  6-16.  The  Jam  SMoaatfal  against  ttadr^emlaa. 
—Adar  \7»h,  the  dnadfol  day,  eomea  at  kai.  What 
mn  the  Jewa  to  do  t  Then  wan  many  partiaanB  of 
Hainan,  some  500  at  least  in  the  oitr  alone ;  there 
were  tbousuids  more  in  the  land,  ready  to  carry  oot 
tbe  first  deoreo.  Should  Mordeosi  and  all  Jews  sit 
Mill  and  see  their  wives  and  children  butoheted,  and 
be  butohered  themselves  t  The  Hamanitea  attaok : 
the  Jewa  defend  themaelTM.  Then  fell  of  then  vto 
attacked,  in  Shoshan  itself,  aome  fiOO,  and  in  all  the 
empire  16,000  as  the  LXX  Mn,  although  the  Heb. 
eiaggeratea  and  saya  76,000.  Was  this  mere  wanton 
bloodahed  on  the  Jews*  part  f  Tbe  tale  rather  pio- 
tored  for  the  suffering  people  of  Judah  how  their  bi«ve 
oomiades,  the  Macoabeee,  bad  faoed  and  fought  and 
fdlad  the  ornel  anniea  «E  Antioohna  onder  Mieaaor. 
And  now  the  writer  adds  a  touch  of  fine  national  seU- 
lespect,  saying :  "  No  Jew  took  booty  of  the  fallen 
men's  goods.'  The  Jew  believed  it  would  be  base 
tiios  to  steal,  aa  the  Peniana  had  meant  to  do.  We  aee 
vhat  sort  of  aomty  Jeaoa  axoae  amoig,  and  aonght  to 
blesB. 

This  chapter  ia  full  of  repetitions,  easily  detected, 
■s,  cff.  thnoe  we  read,  "  Tbe  Jews  took  no  booty." 
Erbt  has  suggested  that  only  the  following  were  in  iho 
original:  1-3,  5-10,  16,  34.L,  29,  31a,  32.  All  l^e  rest 
are  later  marginal  remarks,  that  have  slipped  into  the 
text  The  moat  unfortunate  of  tbe  additioDs  is  13, 
which  piotores  Esther  aakiog  permission  for  the  Jews 
to  go  00  killing  on  a  second  day.  The  LXX  ia  clearly 
the  earlin  and  truer  text ;  it  haa  no  hint  that  snob  a 
reqneat  was  madei  It  ia  probably  oorreot  that  Esther 
waa  repnemted  by  the  noveliat  as  asking  that  Haman'a 
ten  sons — already  dead — be  impaled  lil^  their  father  ; 
and  tbat  is  pitiable,  altbotigh  not  so  cruel  as  it  looks, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  strange.  It  resemUes  oar  English 
use  of  the  spikes  of  Temple  Bar ;  it  la  the  one  hard 
Eeatore  imputed  to  any  Jew. 

□L  ai»-n.  Imtttotlon  of  the  Vnit  ol  Pnrlm^We 
oome  now  to  the  eataUiahiiient  of  Urn  perpetual 
•mmal  featiral  of  Porim  (p.  104),  eommemomtii^  the 
peat  salratkxi.  Qoite  poaeibty  onr  tale  was  written  to 


provide  a  abort  epio  that  ooold  be  read  at  the  featiTal ; 
and  80  Bsthw  is  read  every  year  at  the  oelebnUiMia 

lasting  from  tbe  13tfa  to  the  16th  of  Adar.  This  feetival 
had  become  verv  popular  by  the  time  of  JosepboB, 
A.D.  37-100.  and  he  repeats  the  story  of  it  much  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Gr.  version.  He  includes  much  which 
the  Heb.  has  cut  ont  (see  Ant*  zi.  6).  In  the  Middle 
Agea,  Porim  became  a  oentnl  aeaaon  of  nAtAtaagg  with 
BU  sorts  of  meny-making  combined  aroond  it  &ped- 
aily  did  the  men  and  boya  at  the  celebration  servioes 
in  the  aynagogoea  heat  with  wooden  hammers  on  the 
benches,  woereon  was  written  in  chalk  tbe  word 
KiMAS.  We  may  see  herein  that  tbe  festival  was  a 
sort  of  sharing  and  rejoicing  in  the  Haooabee  victoriea, 
for  Um  word  "  Maooabee  "  ia  the  Heb.  for  "  Hammem," 
aa  "  Maooftb  "  means  a  **  hammer."  Judaa  hammered 
Antiochoa  and  his  boats.  [This  popular  explanation 
of  the  name  is  opem  to  olqectiona;  see  EBi.  ow.  1947, 
2860f.— A.  8.  P.] 

Our  tale  tells  how  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  prolong 
the  time  of  featrvaJ,  and  eo  two  days  wen  devoted  to 
it  (21),  whereon  all  praviaioD  of  oe^  waa  made  for 
poor  fdk,  and  then  w«e  also  matnal  kindly  treatings. 
&noe  we  read  in  2  Maa  I636  tliat  the  victory  over 
Nioanor  fell  00  "  tbe  13t^  of  Adar,  the  day  before  the 
day  of  Mordeoai,"  two  days  seem  to  have  been 
employed  from  t^  first  Perha^  even  three  days 
were  oooupied  in  the  great  feastmgs,  for  Adar  13th 
waa  the  day  of  victory,  and  while  that  was  "  to  be 
honoared"  aaya  2  Maa,  with  thanksgivinj^  the 
addition  in  Bab  017^3  says  that  the  14th  and  the 
16th  oame  to  be  hdnoored  as  the  times  of  speoial 
festivities  (p.  104).  Then  the  14th  would  oome  to  be 
called  specially  "  Mordecai's  Day."  We  need  not  be 
surprised  that  the  Jewa  devoted  two  and  even  three 
days  to  theee  rejoicings :  indeed  tbey  added  ere  long 
Miotiier  celebration  called  Hanokkah  (p.  104^  in  Chislew 
(December),  three  mcntiu  earlier,  to  wnonr  the  eariiest 
Tiotoriee  ttf  Judas  m  168-106  and  also  his  oleansing  and 
reatcoaticm  <A  the  Terai^  after  ito  sad  desecratdmi  by 
Antioobus.  Tbe  importance  to  tbe  Jews  of  that  great 
Maocabssan  salvation  has  not  been  fully  realised  by  us. 
But  it  waa  indeed  the  re-establishment  of  tbe  Throne 
oi  David,  and  it  waa  also  the  initiation  of  those 
mmdeifnl  apoodyptio  and  Meniaiiie  movementa  iduoh 
culminated  m  Chnstaanit^. 

There  is  notaUy  very  uttle  said  about  the  Memorial 
Festival ;  and  ite  name,  the  word  Purim,  ia  mysterioos : 
perhaps  it  was  made  so  purposely.  I^ere  is  no  real 
Heb.  ezj^anatioo  for  it  An  old  Assyrian  word, 
"  Pahro,  was  used  long  before  as  the  name  of  "  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  Ciods  under  the  jveaidenoy  id 
Mardnk.  the  God  of  Fate ;  at  which  assembly  wen 
determined  the  fatee  of  mra  for  the  year  to  come." 
The  Assyrian  empire  had  been  destroyed  c.  607  B.a, 
but  ^is  term  "  Puhru  "  may  have  remained  in  popular 
speech  for  centuries,  to  be  adopted  at  last  oy  the 
Jews.  De  Lagardo  pointed  out  that  LXX  uses  the 
word  "  Phrourai,"  and  not  Porim ;  and  he  thought 
at  one  time  tbat  Phronrai  repreflented  the  Persian 
"  Pbarwardimn,"  which  waa  a  Festival  for  the  Dead, 
a  sort  of  All  Saints'  Day  at  the  cloee  ai  the  year.  But 
he  abandoned  this  view  later  on.  [Driver  (lOT*,  p. 
486)  says  with  reference  to  the  LXX  form  of  the  word 

£ referred  by  Lagarde,  "Whatever  the  etymological 
ifiQcnlties  attaddng  to  the  term,  the  form  *  Purim '  is 
supported  by  tke  tradition  of  the  feast  itself" — A.  S.  P.] 
In  any  oase,  the  oru;in  of  the  team  aeema  to  have  been 
among  a  n<m-Jewiw  peoide,  and  this  may  aooonnt  for 
the  endent  effort  tiiat  the  scribes  made  to  diaoonr^ 
the  festivaL    Few  tomo  aaoh  reaam  they  nay  have 
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840  ESTHER, 

ont  out  ot  the  oiiginal  tais  aD  its  nicfeiiON  to  Ya 

the  God  of  iBtaa,  and  muoh  elw  that  ma  leligionB  hi 

theatoiy. 

X.  OmdoMcn  ot  the  Book^The  final  ohaptra  is  a 
short  panegyrio  on  Mordeoai:  he  is  praised  as  wise 
and  land,  a  man  of  high  importance  in  imperial  afiaiia 
as  well  as  beloved  by  all  Jevs,  This  is  really  nraise  <^ 
Jodas  Maooabma.  Bat  the  soribes  did  not  like  the 
pMise  cd  that  heio.  He  was  the  foander  of  the  Has- 
monean  dynasty,  whioh  the  Saddnoeee  supported ; 
bat  the  Pharisees  hated  tha;t  dynasty,  beoause  it 
placed  both  princedom  and  h^  pries^iDod  in  one 
and  the' same  person's  hands  (p.  608).  The  Pharisees 
were  the  masters  of  the  soribal  body  and  methods, 
heooe  the  effort  of  these  scribes  to  maken  the  nspeot 
for  Mordeoai,  Esther,  Furim,  and  our  tale ;  and  hence, 
perhatw,  theJiruuoaUtms  in  the  Heb.  TeisitHi. 

LXX  has  a  paragraph  following  the  praise  of 
Mordeoai,  whioh  sums  up  the  tale  as  a  record  of 
Yahweh's  love  and  care  for  His  people,  and  as  a  token 
of  His  purpoee  to  rule  the  world  the  hand  of  the 
Jem.  It  H  a  BenobiB  nttennoe  ot  the  uooalyptio 
doctrine  and  foiuL  Ftobabfy  a  snmmaiy  m  this  sorb 
was  in  the  originaL  Ffaially,  a  note  has  been  appended 
to  the  LXX,  to  tell  how  a  oertun  Dositheus  brought 
the  story  in  some  form  to  Jerusalem  and  "  interpreted 
it "  there,  all  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  and  CSeopatra. 
Among  tite  roy^  pain  bearing  these  names,  the 
most  suitable  reigned  just  at  100  B.a  And  aa  the 
MS.  was  brought  foom  Egypt,  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  originaTwaa  in  Or.  Fatnapa 
it  was  interpreted  later  on  into  Hebw  a  eoribe 
wit^  a  skilful  Heb.  s^le. 


CONOLOSION 

1.  Esther  is  a  fiction  ptotuiiDg  tlie  IbooalHBaD  Be- 
volution  against  the  Seleudda.  which  the  reast  o( 
Foxim  celebrates.  Bat  neither  feast  nor  story  was 
favoured  by  the  ruling  literary  men  about  a.d.  1.  (On 
the  dispute  as  to  its  canonioity.  see  pp.  30,  411.) 

2.  Spinoza  of  Amsterdam  showed,  250  yean  ago,  in 
his  Thtolaaieal  and  PoUtical  Tract,  that  the  stoiy.  aod 
otlw  wooes  like  it,  moat  have  ozipnated  beoMwe  of 
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the  d^t  of  the  Syrian  armiea  by  Judas  Maeoabtrai 
and  his  oomrades. 

3w  The  story  was  for  the  ordinary  folk,  and  it 
honoured  among  these  the  Jewish  geaerous  treatmait 
of  poor  by  rich,  and  even  of  enemies  by  the  suffering 
Israelitea,  The  people  abhorred  blood-thmt,  and  selfiu 
spoiling  ot  oonquerad  persona.  They  were  deed^  le- 
ligiouB,  attiibating  all  guidaooe  to  Yahwefa,  aod  they 
expected  to  rule  the  whole  worid  for  Him.  The 
common  fuicy  that  Esthm  is  a  omel  book  is  entirBlr 
mistaken,  evm  when  Hbo  shcfft  Bah,  edtticia  is  tikan 
as  authoritative. 

4.  It  would  be  well  that  we  studied  more  oarefnlly 
the  Bevolution  with  its  new  "David,"  as  the  fore- 
mnner  of  Christiaiu^,  and  aa  a  nmarkable  pn- 
parataon  for  the  oomuig  of  Jesus.  The  apooa^^ptio 
oonfidence  of  the  Jews,  and  their  high  level  of  maml 
oonduot,  are  signs  tiiat  the  world  was  rea4y  to  have 
the  great  Saviour  come  and  take  His  throne  in  Jewish 
hearts. 

6.  Iba  readiness  of  the  soribes  to  altw  the  nanative 
and  to  make  it  appear  wn-ieUgioiis  is  quite  anpUoabbk 
Jn  those  days  tlwre  was  no  saperstataoos  onwifliagDesB 

to  alter  lit^ture,  and  even  saoied  writin&"  as  we 
see  in  the  frequent  mlaigements  of  the  ftrntatewdi 
and  in  the  alterations  of  many  Psalms  in  t^  period. 
But  the  soribes  were  moved  chiedy  by  pohtioo-retigioas 
motives,  orisim;  out  of  Huai  stem  nonconformity  as 
against  the  Sadduoee  and  Hasmonean  oouxb 

6.  NevertheleBS  the  people  weie  ahraya  deei^ 
attached  to  the  Esther  story  and  to  the  Pnrim  Festival, 
which  indicates  how  important  aie  the  eveota  those 
days  for  an  undeistandmg  of  the  common  P^P^  from 
whom  were  drawn  the  audiences  of  Jesus,  and  who  heard 
Him  gladly.  Were  we  to  study  those  times  thocooghly, 
we  should  be  much  more  certiun  <rf  His  real  histoiKHty. 
These  common  folk  were  His  oomrades  in  Bia  home, 
_they  wwe  the  weary,  heavy-laden  men  aad  womoa 
'whose  suffieringB  aroused  Him  to  preatdi ;  it  WM  tbev 
that  were  waiting  for  the  Oonsouticm  <^  Israd,  botn 
as  against  the  cruel  Syrians  or  Bomaos  withoot,  and 
the  stem,  stiff  theological  soribea,  or  the  oold  court 
party,  witiiin  their  nation. 

[On  the  literary  (^uuaeteristtos  of  the  bo(^  seep.  SS. 
—A.  S.  P.] 
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Thu  utide  to  ooBoenMd  aiiiiply  with  the  geneiml  otitic 
earn  of  the  poetioal  and  wisaom  iiterattue.  For  Heb. 
poetry  aee  pp.  22-^  for  Heb.  wiadom  pp.  24,  08-96, 
343-34C  Heb.  metre  ifl  diaoiUMd  in  the  "Intro- 
dnetioa  to  the  Pn."  (372f.),  paraUeliam  in  the  article 
on  "  The  Bible  as  Literatare  '  (p.  23).  The  oomman- 
taaim  oa  the  indiTidoal  booki  uotild  4I10  b»  Muunlted. 
Poetical  paaMges  are  of  ooane  found  oatwle  the  books 
dssH  with  in  this  aeotic»i.  Some  of  these  are  quite 
Mdy.lor  examine  Jg.  6,  Geo.  49,  the  oracles  of  Bdaam, 
to  say  nothing  erf  briefer  pieces  in  the  Hexatenoh, 
HMDe  of  which  may  be  earlier  still ;  and  several  are  to 
be  found  scattered  through  the  later  books,  for  ezamide 
1  8.  2i-io,  2  S.  I19-47.  433f..  23i-7,  Is.  38io-30, 
Joe  22-9.  Hab.  3.  For  these  rafereno©  most  be  made 
to  the  ooDunoitaries.  Our  section  includes  Job, 
Psafans,  Proverbs;  Eoclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs ; 
the  Book  of  Lamentations  properly  belongs  to  it 
atw. 

When  Reuss  in  1834  expressed  the  coaviotion  that 
the  tme  <du>onologioal  order  was  Prophets.  Iaw, 
PsalzDS,  not,  as  was  commonly  believed,  Law,  Psalms, 
Fiopheta.  he  waa  ^vina  nttonnoe  to  an  intniticai 
vhioh  iBoent  oritieum  las  cm  the  wh<^  justified. 
Bt.  has  behind  it  t^e  prophets  of  the  eighth  oentory. 
P  rests  mainly  on  Dt.  uid  Ezek.  The  Psalter  is  m 
the  main  a  creation  of  poet-exilio  Jodaism,  and  has 
behind  it  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  This 

to  borrow 
.  law  have  been 
proverbial  small  coin.  The 
existence  at  a  very  eariy  date  of  poetry  so  great  aa  the 
Song  (A  Deborah  shows  that  the  period  of  the  Judges 
was  equal  to  th»  oompositicm  of  the  finest  poetry;  and 
David  B  degy  on  Saul  and  Jonathaira  ample  guarantee 
that  he  may  have  written  religious  poetry  of  high 
quality.  The  shrewd  maHbx  wit  d  Solomon  and  his 
praotioal  sagacity  may  well  have  found  expreasiott 
m  af^rismi,  in  epigram,  and  in  parable.  Indeed  tite 
tmditional  connexion  of  the  father  with  Psalmody,  of 
the  son  with  Hebrew  Wisdom,  must  have  a  substantial 
foundation.  But  it  would  be  a  hasty  verdict  which 
argued  that  the  Davidio  anOkoiBhip  oi  many  Pss., 
the  Solomonio  aath<nship  of  Pr.,  Ec.,  and  Oa.,  were 
thus  goantnteed.  David  probably  wrote  psalms,  but 
how  oan  we  be  sure  that  they  are  preserved  in  our 
Pialta-,  and  if  so,  which,  seeing  that  tJie  first  ooUeo- 
tim  was  formed  after  the  return  from  captivity  T 
And  how  can  we  feel  oonfideat  that,  even  if  antheotio 
proverbs  of  Solomon  are  preserved  in  th»  Canon,  we 
esn  dsteofc  which  they  aiet  Titlea  ue  notoiioasly 
mtnistworthy  ^p.  366f.),  and  other  criteria  must  be 
ap]died.  The  bnguistic  test  is  not  so  helpful  as  we 
oould  wish.  Its  verdict  is  cleareet  in  the  ease  <A  Be., 
VP.  36, 411,  whieh  on  this  ground,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
cannot  be  the  worit  <rf  Solomon.  It  shows  that  some 
Pm.  most  be  late,  it  does  not  jwove  that  any  must  be 
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eaily.  It  is  the  tdaoe  which  the  Uteratoie  fills  in  <]m 
development  of  thought  and  religion  which  is  dec^ve. 
The  literature  as  a  whole  belongs  to  the  poet-exilio 
period.  The  Psalter  in  the  mam  is  secondary  and 
mutative.  It  doee  not  strike  out  new  lines  in  theology 
or  ethics,  as  do  the  great  prophets.  Even  in  religious 
experience  the  writers  are  rarely  poneers.  It  is  tme 
that  their  religions  exjterienoe  was  thnr  own.  Th^ 
do  not  merely  give  hterary  expressioo  to  states  tn 
feeling  of  which  they  have  learnt  from  others,  but 
into  which  they  have  never  entered.  In  that  sense 
their  experieooe  is  original  and  not  secondrhand.  Yet 
we  mav  say  that  they  were  not  the  first  to  realise  them. 
The  gl<»y  of  discovery  belongs  to  the  great  adven- 
turous sfarits  who  preceded  them ;  as  it  haa  been  said. 
Without  Jeremiah  we  should  have  had  no  i^alter. 

Yet  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  no  [we-exilio  Pss. 
have  come  down  to  us.  Some  at  least  erf  the  royal 
Pss.  are  best  placed  in  the  time  of  the  monarohy,  and 
not  regsjded  as  referring  either  to  a  foreign  king  or  a 
Maooabean  ruler.  But  even  if  this  is  admitted,  since 
histOTical  alluaionB  are  too  vague  for  any  definite 
lesnlta,  we  cannot  do  more  than  recognise  the  possi- 
bility that  a  few  of  our  Fas.  are  earlier  than  tm  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

At  present  critics  are  rather  preooouiaed,  not  with 
the  question  whether  we  have  any  early  Pss.,  but 
whether  a  huge  number  should  not  be  regarded  as 
very  late.  The  same  tendem^  aimeara  here  as  in 
xeoent  oritooism  of  the  proidieao  UMiatnre,  only,  of 
oonne,  in  a  more  nttraoe  fomu  It  haa  long  Men 
debated  whether  any  Maooabean  Pas.  are  nmemd 
in  the  Psalter.  Even  conservative  sohoun  were 
inclined  to  recognise  that  a  few,  especially  in  Books  II 
and  in,  should  be  so  regarded.  Robertaon  Smith, 
while  allowing  their  [oesenoe  in  the  third  oolleotioQ — 
iiS.  Bodu  Ivand  V— ugoed  stmigly  that  the  history 
of  the  eomralation  foroade  us  to  recognise  them  in 
Books  I  to  in.  The  tendency  of  recent  oritioiam  has 
been  to  adopt  an  extrune  position.  Duhm,  whose 
treatment  of  the  Psalter  reflects  his  meet  unsympa- 
thetic mood,  not  only  reoognises  a  large  number  of 
Maooabean  Pss.,  but  dates  not  a  few  in  the  first  century 
B.O.,  interinettng  th«n  as  party  lampocHu  written 
by  Pbaiiaees  and  Saddvcees  on  their  opponents. 
Dates  so  near  the  Christian  era  seem  to  the  present 
writer  antecedently  most  improbable,  and  wnile  he 
believes  that  there  are  Maooabean  Pss.  in  Books  IV 
and  V,  and  possibly  in  Books  II  and  III,  he  regards 
it  as  unlikely  that  anything  in  the  Psalter  shoim  be 
later  than  130  B.a 

The  bodn  aanfbed  to  Sokmum  are  i»obably  one 
and  all  poet-exilio  in  th^  present  form,  and  belong 
to  the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Persian  period.  The 
Praise  of  Wisdom  (Pr.  1-9)  contains  a  description  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  (823-32)  so  speculative,  so  unlike 
what  we  find  elsewhere  in  the  0T|  that  Greoki  nflaeooe 
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may  be  plaiuibly  auspected,  bat  in  any  case  it  is  uu- 
tbinkable  in  Heb.  literature  of  an  early  date.  The 
two  main  oollections,  Pr.  10i~22i6  and  25-29,  seem 
also  to  be  post-exilio.  The  struggles  of  the  monarchical 
period  Ue  id  ihe  past.  There  is  no  attack  upon  idolatry, 
and  many  of  tne  aphorisms  suggost  the  standpoint 
of  post-exilic  Judaism.  NevertheLeBB  many  in  ooth 
oollections  bear  the  stamp  of  no  particnlar  time,  so 
that  they  might  quite  well  have  originated  in  the  pre- 
exilio  period  ;  and  while  man^  could  not  be  attributed 
to  Solomon,  there  is  no  decisive  objection  to  the  view 
that  some  proverbs  from  his  lips  may  have  been 
preserved,  even  though  not  one  can  be  pointed  out 
with  any  confidence.  There  is  no  solid  reason  for 
mistrusting  the  good  faith  of  the  title  in  26i,  bat  if 
a  ooUeotion  of  proverbs  allemd  to  be  Solomon's  was 
made  in  Hezdciah's  reign  (Pr.  2fii},  it  probably  in- 
cluded a  large  number  which  had  no  title  to  be  r^^rded 
as  his,  and  the  collection  itself  must  have  undergone 
considerable  expansion  at  a  later  time.  The  minor 
oollections,  together  with  the  three  interesting  sections 
at  the  oloBo  30,  31i-9,io-3i — are  also  late.  The 
Boag  of  Stmga  is  also  attributed  by  tradition  to 
Solomon.  'Uuuippify  no  unanimity  has  been  attained 
either  as  to  its  oharaoter  or  to  its  date.  Till  reoently 
modem  soholais  have  regarded  it  as  a  drama,  the  most 
plausible  form  of  this  theory  being  that  it  celelirates 
the  fideUty  of  a  country  maiden  to  her  shepherd  lo-vn 
in  spite  of  Solomon's  attempts  to  win  her  love  for 
hiniMlf.  Horn  imbably,  howemr,  it  is  a  coUeotloo 
of  diaoonoeoted  wedding  songs,  euoh  aa  are  stall  song 
'  in  connexion  with  the  King's  Week — tiiat  is,  the  weec 
of  festivities  at  the  celebration  of  a  wedding.  It  ia 
by  some  dated  not  so  long  after  the  time  of  Solomon ; 
more  probably,  however,  it  belongs  to  the  Greek  period. 

Eooleaiastes  was  probably  written  about  the  close 
ol  the  third  or  begmning  of  the  second  OMituiy  8.0. 
It  may  ^eihapa  be  earlier ;  it  belongs  eilhw  to  the 
late  Persian  or  late  Greek  period.  Behind  it  there  is 
a  background  of  unstable,  oppreasive  government  and 
.  acute  social  misery.  The  writer's  attitude  to  life 
'■  need  not  have  been  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy ; 
[  his  pesumism  and  scepticism  had  their  root  in  his  own 
'  experimoe  and  sympathetic  observation  of  the  hope- 
'  less  misery  of  his  f  eUowa.  The  book  has  not  oome  to 
us  quite  as  he  left  it.  The  theory  of  Siegfried  and 
P.  Haupt  that  a  whole  series  of  writers  have  annotated, 
interpobted,  and  mutibted  the  original  nucleus  ia 
improbable ;  Biokell'a  ingenious  suggestion  that  by 
an  accident  the  sheets  of  the  original  manuscript  were 
disarranged,  and  that  an  editor  produced  our  present 
,  book  by  interpolating  connecting  links  and  polemical 
paasagea,  is  well-nigh  incredible.  But  in  its  original 
form  It  was  felt  tobe  dangerous  to  piety.  Its  alleged 
Solomonic  origin  was  held  to  guarantee  its  real  or- 
thodoxy ;  but  inasmuch  as  its  suriaoe  meaning  was 
frequently  heterodox,  passages  were  added  whose 
sound  theoU^  neutralised  the  author's  dangerously 
ambiguous  statements.  Thilt  the  book  was  not  actu- 
ally written  by  Solomon  is  proved  by  its  Ungniatxc 
phenomena,  and  ita  whoie  tenor  is  inoompatlUe  with 
Its  origin  in  so  eariy  a  period. 

About  the  year  400  we  may  perhaps  date  the  Book 
of  Job.  Probably  the  prologue  and  epilogue  belong 
to  an  earlier  work,  in  which  the  friends  adopted  much 
the  same  attitude  as  Job's  wife,  while  Job  maintuned 
against  them  his  attitude  <^  zesianation.  If  so,  the 
poet  baa  oanoeUed  the  dialogne  wudt  miginally  atood 


between  the  prologue  and  epilogue  and  aubatituted 
one  of  an  entirely  different  character,  in  which  the 
friends  will  accuse  Job  of  anything  rather  than  ckdmit 
that  God  has  dealt  unjustly  with  him.  A  western 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  curious  inconsequence 
in  the  dialogue :  the  antagonists  develop  their  case 
with  very  httle  reference  to  tb»  portion  they  are 
formally  attacking.  The  book  has  received  rather 
extensive  additions ;  the  most  important  is  the 
Bpeechea  of  Elihu,  the  author  of  which  felt  that  the 
friends  had  not  made  the  best  of  their  case,  and  was 
especially  shocked  at  the  language  put  into  Job's 
mouth,  and  the  impropriety  of  repreaenting  Yahweh 
as  condescending  to  answer  him,  a  task  to  which  the 
bombastic  and  unduly  inflated  E3thu  fo^  himself 
quite  adequate.  The  poem  on  wisdom  (28)  is  also 
an  inserlaon,  and  probably  the  same  judgment  should 
be  passed  on  the  deaoripUon  of  Behemoth  and  Levi- 
athan. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  sadly  mutilate 
the  poem  to  treat  the  speech  of  Yahweh  as  an  addition. 
The  prologue  is  indispensable,  the  epilMue  hardly  teas 
so ;  neither  is  really  incompatible  with  the  author's 
view,  though  he  might  have  ezpreased  himsdf  somewhat 
difl^rantly  had  he  hinueU  written  them  rather  than 
taken  them  over  from  an  earlier  work.  In  t^e  main, 
however,  he  endorsee  them.  Unhappily  there  has 
been  a  serious  dislocation,  and  probably  some  diastio 
excision,  in  the  third  cycle  of  the  debate. 

The  Book  of  Lamentations  is  ascribed  to  Jeremiah 
an  eariy  tradition,  but  for  varioua  raaaona  tUa 
tW  cannot  be  aooepted.  Hor  indeed  la  it  wobaUe 
that  any  portion  of  it  is  Jeremiah's  work.  But  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  forms  the  baokgroond 
of  a  laj^e  part  of  the  book,  is  that  by  NelniohadEQexzar 
in  686.  Lam.  2  and  4  wero  presumably  written  by 
one  who  had  Uved  through  the  terriUe  experiokoea 
ot  the  riBgp  and  capture.  Lam.  fi  waa  amiamitly 
written  some  time  later,  but  yet  before  the  return 
under  Cyrus,  utd  I«m.  1  aiMO  during  that  period. 
Lam.  3,  whioh  is  detached  from  the  other  poema  in 
subject-matter,  probably  belongs  to  a  lata-  period 
fltUI.  Some  sohobrs  have  suggested  that  the  whole 
IxK^  might  bs  post-exilic.  But  it  is  unnatunl  to 
plaoe  a  rang  intwral  bMwe«i  Lam.  8  Mid  4  uid  the 
sic^  whioh  ^y  describe.  The  writer  trf  the  eommeo- 
ttjy  in  this  volume  brings  the  book  into  oonneiicm 
witn  Pompey's  capture  of  Jerusalem.  A  fint-oentoty 
date  would  be  in  line  with  Duhm's  oritioiBm  of  the 
Psalter  ;  but,  although  it  is  not  open  to  quite  the  same 
objections,  the  present  writer  feels  that  so  late  a  date 
would  require  strong  positiTe  evidenoe  to  remore  Hkt 
antecedent  objections. 

IitwatiirA.^The  litenttnie  mentioned  in  the  oom- 
meataries  on  the  diflerent  books  oontains  ranch  vahi- 
able  matter.  Of  the  older  literature  Lowth,  De  anera 
poe«i  U^aeorum  ;  Herder,  Vom  Oeist  der  tibr&i«Men 
Poesie;  Aod  Ewald,  Die  Dichter  des  Alien  Bundea 
may  be  mentioned.  Among  the  bter  works,  in  addi- 
ticm  to  those  given  in  the  article  on  "  The  Bible  as 
Uten^nn,"  the  foUowing :  Gordon,  TAe  Poel»  o[  lAa 
OT  :  O.  A.  Smith,  TM  SaHy  Poetry  oflantH  ;  KBnig. 
Die  Poeaie  des  Alien  Teitamenta  ;  N.  Schmidt,  The 
Messages  of  the  Poets  ;  W.  T.  Davison.  The  Praises  of 
Israd  and  The  Wisdom  LUerattm  <^theOT  ;  Choym*, 
Job  and  Solomon ;  articles  in  HDB  (Budde)  and 
EBi  (Ihihm).  On  metrical  and  similar  problems 
Cobb,  A  Criticism  of  Systems  cf  Hebrew  Metre  ;  Gray, 
Forms  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 
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AnoKSCT  tile  tnwhnfi  of  Isnel  for  some  time  before 
ths  Exile  there  were  three  main  claana — the  priesta, 
the  ptopbetaf  and  the  wise  men  (Hakamim).    "  The 
Law,"  it  was  Baid,  "  shall  not  pensh  from  the  prieat, 
nor  ooonsel  from  the  wise,  nor  ^he  word  from  the  - 
jftopbet"  fJer.^l8i6).  .  The, priest  ^ve  the  people] 
inatraotibu  oaaed  upcm  law  aiM  tradition ;  the  prophet  | 
mi  biddea  to  carry  to  them  a  mesaa^  with  whuuk  be ' 
hid  beMi  dimotly  inspied      the  m^t  tst  God ;  it  I 
WH  the  duty  of  '  the  wise  "  to  tranBlste  general  prin- 
dpies  into  terms     everyday  life  and  to  give  oounsel 
for  everyday  condaot.    '  Hear  the  word  of  the  wiae  " 
it  the  miauoticHi  of  Prov.  22i7;   "These  also  are 
ssjin^  oi  the  wise  "  introdaoes  a  now  aeotion  of  the 
book  m  Prov.  2433.   Hwir  mfluenea  grew  considerably 
dotiog  the  period  immediately  after  the  (Captivity; 
.  it  was  natnjally  stnuigest  when  the  diieot  inspiration 
<f  ptmdieqv  was  no  l(»uer  felt,  and  when  the  refleoUve 
psnod  in  the  Telifdon  oi  Israel  was  at  ite  height  They 
nave  bean  doMmied  as  the  "  homanists  "  of  Israel ; 
their  teaohing  has  also  been  compared  with  the  "  philo- 
H^iy  "  M  other  naticos,  espeaia%  with  the  "  acnpbi^ 
of  pie-Sooratio  tunes ;  they  have  been  at^ed  ^  moral 
flsniista."    But  nooe  of  these  names  fits  the  oase,  and 
the  a8BOoiati(»ia  ooaneoted  with  them  shoold  not  be 
allowed  to  prejodioe  a  first-hand  study  of  Hebrew 
Wisdom. 

Five  extant  books  represent  the  literature  of  Wisdom 
(Hofana).  Tiiree  of  theae  are  oanonioal — Job,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Eoolestaates ;  two  are  outside  the  Canon — 
a  imtk  l^the  son  ctf  Siraoh,  known  aa  Eocleaiastioas, 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  Song  of  Solom<Ki 
Ehonld  not  be  included  in  the  list,  but  certain  Pas. 
iltustrate  the  woik  of  the  school,  such  a«  Pss.  1,  37, 
49, 60,  73,  112.  The  Book  of  Baruoh  (89-37)  contains 
a  remarkable  eulogy  of  Wisdom,  while  the  suoceanion 
of  "  wise  "  teachers  lasted  till  the  time  of  Philo  of 
AlezBodrisL,  4  Maccabees,  and  the  treatise  Pirki  Aboth. 
The  last-named  "  sayings  ai  the  Fathers  "  ue  purely 
Jewish,  whUo  the  writings  of  Philo  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  are  attempts,  only  partially  Bacoeaaful,  to 
hannooise  Helltfiio  pfailoeophy  with  Jewish  religion. 
TraoBB  ot  tiie  influence  of  Ecolesiasticns  are  tolerably 
obvious  in  NT — few  ezamtde,  in  the  Epistle  ol 
JanwB  and  pazallels  an  tzaoeaUe  between  sune  paB< 
au«  of  WisOfflii  KDd  the  KpiB^  to  tlie  Hetwews.  as 
wdl  aa  other  parts  of  the  NT.  It  is  tiie  object  of  this 
artide  not  to  disooss  these  books  severally  (see  intro- 
dootiODS  to  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Eoclesiastes),  but  briefly 
to  characterise  Wisdom  Literature  in  general 

1.  In  rfiniiiing  the  meaning  of  Wisdom  in  the  OT, 
AeduUmcUonbeMam  Dkme  and  kumm  most  be  kept 
in  mind.  Tbo  writen  assume  thronghont  that  thm 
is  one  God,  Creator  and  Preserver  of  aQ,  who  akme  is 
perfect  in  knowledge,  as  in  power  and  holiness.  But 
the  Dirine  attiibate  of  Wisdom  is  contemplated  in  and 
by  itasUf  m  k  nsnr  tiie  oase  with  power  or  zifl^iteou*- 
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Dees ;  it  is  Uie  quality  in  virtue  d  which  God  knows 
and  plans  and  purposes  all  things,  possessiug  as  He 
does  perfect  comprehensioQ  of  au  creatures  and  their 
capacities,  and  perfectly  adopting  the  best  means  for 
the  accomplishment  ctf  the  highest  and  best  possible 
ends.  Wisdom  on  the  part  of  man  implies  a  capacity 
of  entering  to  some  extent  into  the  meaning  and  scope 
ai  Divine  wisdom,  so  for  as  that  is  possible  to  finite, 
ignorant,  and  sinful  bemgs.  Creation — "  nature,"  aa  . 
we  oall  it — is  one  field  (d  knowledge.  The  proverbial 
wisdom  of  Solom<»i,  extolled  in  1  K.  429-34.,  included 
"  trees,  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  «[  the  wall,"  and  a  knowledge  of  oeastM 
and  nahes  and  birds.  But  nature,  animate  and  in- 
animate, was  not  the  (dii^  theme  of  "  Wisdom."  The 
Jewish  sage  was  not  concerned  witii  physical  soienoe 
and  natunl  law  in  (he  modern  sense ;  it  was  human'^ 
hfe  in  all  its  relations,  and  espeoially  in  its  moral  and 
religious  aspects,  with  which  oe  had  to  do.  Wisdom ' 
for  him  meant  tho  power  to  understand,  discriminate. 
Mid  fonn  just  estimates  of  value  in  this  all-important 
nuiom;  the  ability  risht^  to  coooeive  the  ends  of 
Uie,  the  end  of  ends,  and  fully  to  master  the  best  means 
for  securing  the  highest  good.  All  this,  however,  is 
oonoeived  not  in  a  philosophical  but  in  a  deeply  re- 
ligious spirit.  Hence  the  subject  of  Provid^ioe,  the 
moral  government  of  the  worid,  the  distribution  of 
rewards  aiul  punishments,  and  the  relation  between  a 
man's  character  and  his  lot  and  oondition  in  life,) 
ooouiaed  much  of  the  attention  of  the  students  of 
Wisoun. 

2.  Close  definition  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  since 
a  measure  xxE  progress  is  discernible  in  the  conception 
of  Wisdom  during  the  centuries  covered  by  the  htera- 
tore.  In  the  earliest  stage  it  has  been  oesoribod  as 
"  a  kind  of  common-sense  philosophy  of  life,  with  a 
strong  rdUgioos  tendency."  But  this  will  not  cover 
the  suhUme  oonoeption  embodied  in  Pr.  ^  nor  the 
desor^tion  of  Job  28,  nor  the  prooess  ci  giapiding 
with  hfe-problems  characteristic  of  Job  and  Eooleu- 
aste^  Still  less  does  it  correspond  to  the  subject  of  tlte 
high  eulogies  in  Ecdns.  4ii,24  and  24,  or  to  the  well* 
known  description  in  Wisd.  1 22-^0.  "  She  is  a  breath 
of  the  power  of  God  and  a  dear  effloenoe  of  the  ^ory 
of  the  Almkth^.  She  is  an  unspotted  mimMr  <a  the 
working  ol  God  and  an  imitge  of  Hta  goodness.  She, 
being  one,  hath  power  to  do  ail  things ;  and  remaining 
herself,  reoevetn  all  thmm ;  and  m>m  genemtitm  to 
generatim,  passing  into  holy  souls,  she  mafceth  men 
niende  of  God  and  prophets."  It  remains  true,  how- 
ever, that  among  the  Jews  "  philosophy  "  was  practical 
and  nligioDS.  in  contrast  with  the  siteonlatave  and 
dWeotia  tendenciea  the  Greeks.  Han  is  lepresented 
at  engaged  In  a  search  after  wisdom  rather  than  aa 
having  attained  it,  and  ad  nnoe  is  made  in  the  search 
as  time  goes  on. 
8.  Bat  there  aie  oertain  ^leneral  cAonieferMiu  whkh 
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dMiiunieh  Hebrew  Wisdom  tbroogliout,  and  these 
maj  be  briefly  wunmarised  aa  follows : 

(a)  It  a  human  lather  than  natiooaL  Every  careful 
reader  must  have  noticed  that  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
Eooleenastea  are  lees  distinctively  Jewish  than  the  other 
oanonioal  books.  They  appeal  neither  to  lav  nor  to 
(prophets  as  final  oathiniUes.  For  better,  for  worse, 
itbey  strike  a  "  oosmopolitan  "  note.  The  absenoe  of 
wMirifioial  and  Measiaaio  ideas  has  been  made  a  grotmd 
pf  objection  against  theae  books,  some  portions  of 
Iwhioh,  it  ie  urgeid,  might  have  been  written  by  Pagans. 
Bat  religion  is  never  forgotten  by  the  writeis,  and  in 
the  wider  outlook  and  freedom  from  national  prejudice 
compensation  may  be  found  for  some  alleged  de- 
fioienciee.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  which  ia  oharaoteiiBtioaliy  nniver- 
aiiai  in  the  earlier  chapters,  takes  up  a  stioo^ly  national 
and  partioularist  tone  in  its  later  portion,  which 
presents  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  history  from  a  Jewish 
Btwidpoint. 

(b)  The  details  of  dath  socicd  Hie  in  ^leir  moral 
aspects  aie  prominent  m  the  msdom  Literature. 
The  king  and  the  day-labourer,  the  tradesman  in  his 

basineas  and  the  guest  in  the  home,  women  in  the 
management  of  their  houses  and  the  doe  oontrol  of 
their  tongues,  the  oppressor,  the  usurer,  the  cheat, 
the  tale-bearor — ail  receive  sound  and  wholeetMno  ad- 
vice. The  tone  of  the  counsel  is  often  "  secular,"  and 
the  motives  urged  often  run  on  a  low  and  ^ndentlal 
rather  than  a  lofty  and  ideal  plane.  But  rel^ous 
considerations  are  aJways  in  the  background,  and  often 
come  notably  to  the  front.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
■  I  to  Select  from  Proverbs  a  store  of  profound  spiritual 
/  aphorisms,  such  as  "  EUs  secret  is  with  the  righteous," 
"  The  spirit  <tf  man  ia  the  candle  of  the  Lord,'""  Where 
no  vision  ia,  the  peot^  perish,"  and  "  He  that  winnetii 
souls  is  wise."  Sel^r^arding  virtues  are  not  foremost 
in  the  estimation  of  wntera  who  toll  us  many  times  that 
"  before  honour  is  humility,"  who  tenderly  enjoin 
Bubmis^on  to  the  fatherly  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  remind  the  vindictive  that  to  feed  and  help  an 
memy  ia  the  beat  revenge,  on©  that  will  not  pass  un< 
nolaoed  by  the  Lord  of  aiu. 

(e)  The  ethical  «ptn2  <rf  the  "  vise  **  Is  not  opposed 
to  the  legalism  of  the  priest  or  the  fiery  earnestness  of 
.the  preset ;  rather  does  it  supplement  and  complete 
both.  Religion  has  its  oeiemomal  and  mystical  side, 
but  there  is  alwa;^  danger  lest  its  close  connexion 
vitii  proeaio  duties  in  eve^day  life  should  be  forgotten. 
Ftiest,  prophet,  and  sage,  all  have  a  place  in  tiie  old 
oovenant,  and  each  has  a  truly  religious  message  to 
deliver.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisoom," 
occurs  in  Job  and  Ecolesiastes,  as  well  as  many  times 
in  Proverbs.  But  the  God  whom  these  writers  fear 
and  trust  is  one  who  is  Himself  righteous  and  loves 
righteoosness  in  man,  actf>Bs  the  oonnter  as  well  as 
in  the  Temple.  He  abominates  a  false  balance,  lazy 
habits,  a  greedy  appetite,  and  a  smoothly  flattering 
as  Well  aa  a  sooUing  and  contentious  tcmgue. 

(d)  These  writers  were  orthodox  in  their  religious 
beli^,  but  they  were  not  closely  tied  by  dogmatic 
considerations,  and  t^ey  expressed  tiiemselves  with 
hccdom  and  force.  The  criticism  which  styles  them 
"  sceptics  "  makes  very  free  with  the  text  m  Job  aad 
Ecol^aatea  in  order  to  establish  the  position.  But 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  dealing  with  the  facts  and 
deep  problems  of  life  the  writers  of  these  two  botto 
do  exhibit  considerable  freedom  from  traditional  and 
oonventional  beliefs,  while  maintaining  their  faith  in 
the  God  of  Israel  and  <A  the  whole  world.  It  is  largely 
to  them  that  ve  owe  Ute  trains  of  thought  vhidE  in 
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Judaism  prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  d  imauw- 
tality,  as  the  saints  of  eulier  days  groped  their  waij 
through  the  problems  of  pun  and  wath,  first  to  tw 
hope,  and  aft«rvards  to  toe  aamranoB.  of  fife  b^ond 

the  grave. 

4.  Much  may  be  learned  oonoeming  the  eomnt 
ideas  of  Wiedom  on  its  human  side  by  a  study  of  the 

various  synonyms  used  for  it  and  the  somevfaat  copious 
vooabulfuy  which  describee  ite  opposite,  FoUy.  In 
addition  to  the  phrase  "  wiadom  and  unci^rstaiuling  '* 
as  used  in  Dt.  45f.  and  Is.  II2,  in  which  stress  is  laid 
upon  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Divine  law  of 
righteousness,  we  may  draw  attention  to  a  number 
of  synonyma,  without  profassing  to  enumerate  them 
aU.  Binah  may  be  rendered  "  intelligMlt  peroeptkn  ** ; 
ta'am  ia  good  taste  or  disoeinment  ai^Bed  to  morals  ; 
tushiyah,  often  used  for  strength  or  nelp^  in  Proverbs 
indicates  the  solid,  sound  knowledge  that  may  be 
relied  on  as  a  stay  in  time  of  need ;  omtaH  is  on  the 
border-line  between  prudence  and  cunnmg,  and  stands 
for  a  "  rabtlety  "  <d  perception  that  will  enable  a  viM 
man  to  steer  his  yeasel  tnaftily"  and  wdl;  vIuIb 
sdtd  indicates  disontiont  or  good  sense  in  mti&n 
operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foolish  man  is  desoribed 
sometimes  aa  pt&i,  simple,  ignorant,  easily  mided; 
or  as  kesU,  heavy,  stupid,  obstinate ;  or  as  er«^ 
rash^.  vanttmly  foolish.  He  may  be  boar,  ooaiae, 
brutish,  or  no&af,  ohuriish  and  ignoble.  The  empti- 
neas  and  unvorthiness  of  folly  are  emtdoyed  in  one 
group  of  words,  and  its  unsavoury  and  oorrnpt  diar- 
acter,  without  wholesome  salt  of  reason  and  undeistaod- 
ing,  in  another  (Pr.  The  Bunyan-like  niotore  of 

Madam  Folly  in  Pr.  913-18  stands  out  in  boM  ooafatast 
vith  the  picture  of  Wisdom  and  her  seven-pillared 
palace,  at  the  opuung  at  the  same  chapter. 

Tha  subject  vt  the  litenay  form  of  the  Bokma  books 
does  not  oome  vithin  the  scope  of  this  cluapter  (p.  24). 
But  it  may  be  noted  hov  skilfully  the  elemmtary  form 
of  the  mashal,  or  "  proverb,"  consisting  of  a  diort,  ban 
oouplet,  ia  expanded  for  the  presentation  of  symbolic 
pictures  and  of  ideas  far  beyond  the  scope  ot  the 
original  sav  or  maxisL  He  structure  Eooleaastiotis 
is  like  that  of  Proverbs,  but  Job,  Koh^eth,  wd  WMom 
exhibit  different  attractive  devefopmeots  a<  whtA 
might  have  appeared  an  intractabb  form  ot  rtOb. 

5.  One  notable  feature  of  this  Uteratore  is  a 
certain  persomfication  of  Divine  Wisfym,  and  tbm 
is  some-  difficulty  in  interpreting  its  «cact  aeiHie 
and  moaning.  Is  the  writer  of  Pr.  Ssat, 
example,  simply  using  in  bold  and  vivid  fashion  a 
veil-known  grammatioal  fignra,  endowiug  Wisdran 
vith  personal  qualities  only  for  the  purpose  of  Hteraiy 
and  poetical  eSeotiveneas  7  Or  is  Wisdom  hem  truly 
hypoetatised — i.e.  was  it  regarded  by  the  writer  as  a 
personal  being,  distinct  from  God  Himself  T  Tl» 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  in  t^ese  passages  the 
religious  imagination  is  at  work  under  special  oondi- 
tiona,  and  fonoa  ot  expression  are  qsm  vhi^  if 
literally  presaed  by  Western  leaders,  voold  imffy 
distinct  personal  existence*  but  that  this  was  nevw 
intended  by  the  Oriental  readers,  vho  woold  probably 
have  been  shocked  by  such  a  turning  of  their  literaton 
into  dogma.  A  somewhat  similu'  develcqiment  is 
discernible  in  the  use  <rf  the  phrases  "  Spirit  oi  Qod  ** 
and  "  Word  oS  God,"  neither  of  vhidi  in  tlw  minds 
ot  OT  writers  implied  personal  distiaotions  eithtf 
vithin  or  outside  the  perstmality  of  the  one  true  Qod, 
vho  was  the  sole  object  of  &uth  and  worship^ 

None  the  less  the  fauguage  emphmd  is  very  bold, 
Wisdom  not  only  cries  and  pots  forth  her  roioe,  asin 
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"Pr.  8z — an  obriooB  metaphor ;  of  her  it  is  also  aaid, 
"  Yahweh  poasesBed  me  m  the  boginning  of  his  way. 
...  I  was  brought  forth  or  ever  the  eaftii  was.  .  ,  . 
I  waa  hy  him  as  a  master-workman  "  (or  "  foster- 
child,"  sporting  aa  children  will  do),  "...  daily  bia 
delight,  njoioiiu:  in  bia  habitable  earth."  etc  Wis- 
dom, lays  Ben-Sira,  "  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Host  High.  ...  He  created  me  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  the  end  I  shall  not  fail  "  (Eoclus.  243,9). 
In  the  Wisdom  of  S(4omon  the  prayer  is  offerea 
"  Give  me  wisdom,  that  sitteth  by  thee  on  thy  throne  " 
(94) ;  Wisdom  "  filb  the  world  "  (I?),  waa  present  at 
uul  was  an  instrament  in  the  creation  (92,9) ;  Wisdom 
makes  men  prophets  (927),  gives  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  ooonsel,  and  confers  glory  and  immortality 
(810,13).  One  of  aba  most  iwent  oommMitaton  cm 
this  book,  Bev.  J.  A.  F.  Giegg.  holds  that  in  it  VnsdtHU 
"  is  not  hypoetatised  .  ,  .  u  penonal  but  not  a  por- 
aon  .  .  .  possesses  the  moral  qualities  of  God  without 
His  self-aetermination.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  Wisdom 
regards  her  as  far  more  than  a  merely  Uterary  porsoni- 
fioation  :  he  oonoeded  to  her  »  refined,  supersoosuous 
{toiaonaaty."  We  agree  viUi  this  if  the  phraseology 
of  fiteraiy  penonifioatioa  ia  to  be  judged  07  modem 
and  Western  standards.  Bat  roater  latitude  of  ex- 
pumoa  was  permitted  to  the  Jewi^  and  Hellenistio 
wiiten  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  remember  that  peychologic&I  analysis  was  then  in 
its  infancry.  Mr.  Gregg  admits  that  "  no  modem 
psyohotoguit  would  allow  petscMiaJi^  to  Wisdom  on 
the  data  advanced  in  the  book."  The  line  of  person* 
ahty  is  now  drawn  at  the  possession  of  sclf-conscious- 
nesB  and  seU-detenmnation,  and  none  of  these  writers 
held  that  Wisdom  apart  frtoa  God  was  personal  in 
this  sense.  < 

The  standpoint  of  these  passages  is  most  nearly 
gained  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  foandatitm  of  the| 
writeis'  theology  la^y  the  idea  of  a  living  God,  whom; 
tbc7  were  attemptang  to  lealiae  not  as  truisoendent', 
only,  bat  as  immancmt  in  the  world.   The^  deeiied  to| 
Ixing  all  the  Divine  attributes — and  Wisdom  had: 
almost  oome  to  include  them  all — into  limng  relation  [ 
with        world,  and  graphic  persooifioation  was  the 
best  means  at  their  disposal.    If  the  one  living  and  ^ 
tme  God  is  to  be  brought  into  close  relation  and  00m- 
monion  with  His  creatures,  neither  t^  abBtraottoas  { 
of  philosophy  nor  the  language  of  mere  transoendenoo  i 
will  suffice.    Henoe  we  find,  00th  within  and  outside  I 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  a  use  of  the  terms  "  Word 
of  God,"  "  S^Mrit  of  God,"  or  "  Wisdom  of  God  "  as  a  \ 
supreme  intermediaiy,  preparing  the  way  for  the  idea  ' 
ctf  IncamatiMi  and  the  luUer  revelation  of  the  NT. 

At^fttli^i-  subject  of  great  importance  can  barely 
be  tooohed  on  here.  All  these  writers,  ooveriu;  a 
period  of  more  lhan  five  hundred  years,  believed  in 
fte  moral  government  of  God,  His  perfectly  wise  and 
gramons  ordering  of  the  afEairs  of  the  world  and  of 
man.  How  do  they  regard  the  standing  prdbUma  of 
jtain,  ain,  and  death  ?  \b  there  any  i)rogre88  in  ability 
to  grapple  with  these  difficulties,  and  is  any  oontinuoos 
development  of  thought  with  regard  to  them  dis- 
eemible  7  What  may  be  called  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
period  before  the  Bxile  is  st)betantially  expressed  in 
the  eu-liest  Wisdom  document  (Pr.  10-24).  Obedience 
to  God  is  rewarded  b^  prosperity,  disobedience  will 
be  punished  by  calamity  and  overthrow.  The  disci- 
plitiary  character  of  snilering,  it  is  tme,  is  not  ignored ; 
cdisstMung  is  neoessaiy  for  God's  children ;  but  this 
is  qnite  compatible  with  ^  fatherly  government 
niiioh  seenns  that  jnstioa  shall  be  done— m  this  life. 


for  no  other  oomes  into  the  aooonnt.   Justice  is  also  / 
mainly  concerned  with  the  nation  and  the  ftLmily  as/ 
units ;  individual  character  in  relation  to  individual 
condition  and  destiny  is  not  a  main  theme  witii  the! 
writers  before  the  Captivity.  ' 

The  Book  of  Job — and,  in  a  minor  transttianal 
fashion,  some  of  the  Pas. — represents  a  revolt  against 
this  doctrine  as  not  in  aooordanoe  with  the  facts  of 
life  and  as  not  adequately  desorilang  the  lighteoos 
^vemment  of  God.  A  diSezent  iaterpretaU<«  of  life 
18  set  forth  in  this  sublime  poem.  The  writer  cS.  3oh, 
impressed  by  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  INvine 
wisdom,  faces  the  difficulty  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
righteous  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  very  much 
— ^  we  may  so  express  it — m  the  spirit  of  the  prologue 
to  Tennyson's  '^In  Memoriam.  He  desina  mat 
knowledge  should  grow  from  more  to  mora,  but  that 
more  tA  reverence  should  dwell  in  the  sons  of  men, 
who  ou^t  to  know  themselves  "  fools  and  slight "  in 
comparison  with  Divine  Wisdom.  The  absence  of 
definite  dogma  does  not  diminish,  but  rather  increases, 
the  profound  religious  impression  made  by  a  book 
i^oa  teaches  men  how  to  draw  near  to  the  very  heart 
<A  God,  even  while  bold  enough  to  pat  ■eftT'h'Pg 
^estioDB  concerning  His  mysterious  ways. 

Tbe  son  of  Siraoh,  "  one  who  gleaneth  after  the 
^rape-gatherers,"  who  is  a  sage  but  hardly  a  poe^ 
mouloatos  a  subdued  lesignation,  a  passive  submissioD 
to  the  Divine  will,  which  is  devoat  in  spirit  and  ei- 
oellont  in  pnotioe,  though  it  does  little  or  nothing  to 
answer  the  passionate  queBtionings  of  anxious  souls. 
The  writer  of  Ecolesiastes  is  not  the  cynic,  ot  the 
pessimist,  or  the  agnoetto,  that  he  is  often  represented 
to  be.  (We  are  discussing  the  books  of  Job  and 
Ecolesiastes  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  without 
entering  here  on  the  critical  questions  raised  by  their 
composite  authorship  as  it  is  accepted  by  most  modem 
scholara)  It  is  tme  that  as  the  preacher  contemplates 
the  worhdng  of  what  we  shoold  calf  natural  law,  life  seems 
to  be  little  but  "  emptiness  and  striving  after  wind." 
But  if  Koheleth  sometimes  seems  little  better  than  a 
Hebrew  Stoio,  he  remains  a  Hebrew,  not  a  Stoia 
Apart  from  the  teoohinff  of  the  last  verses  ocm- 
coming  judgment,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
writer  to  show  how  vain  and  empty  is  the  life  of  the 
senses,  viewed  at  its  best,  and  the  wisdom  of  !rtead- 
fastly  performing  duty  in  reliance  upon  God,  how- 
ever He  may  Ymo  Himaell  He  must  be  trusted  and 
obeyed  amidst  mach  in  life  that  is  and  will  remain 
unintelligible. 

The  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  while  pos- 
sessing much  in  oconmon  with  his  predecessors,  is  dis- 
tinguuhed  from  them  by  his  clear,  explicit  teaching 
ocmoeming  immortality.  God  "  made  not  death  " ; 
He  "  created  man  for  inoorraption."  Love  of  Wisdom 
and  obedience  to  her  laws  form  the  path  to  immor- 
tality. "  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  tonoh  them." 
Towards  this  doctrine  earlier  saints  and  worthies  were 
bat  dimly  groping  their  wmy,  and  even  the  writer  of 
this  book  discerns  the  truth  "  darkly  as  in  a  mirror." 
The  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  he  accepts  in  Hellenic  fashion,  does  not  abolish 
death  and  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  as  does 
the  Christian  gospel.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the 
OT  is  to  trace  out  the  various  ways  in  which  its  mes- 
sengers, like  heralds  before  the  dawn,  were  preparing 
the  way  for  the  revelaUcA  of  the  "  manifold  wudom 
vS.  God"^  in  the  New. 
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Thi  interimtation  of  tlie  Book  of  Job  depends  in 
its  larger  scope  upon  the  answer  given  to  certain 
fundamental  oritioal  questions.  In  the  following  oom- 
mentary  there  is  aooepted  as  the  ttaais  of  exposition 
the  theory  of  Duiun,  according  to  which  the  prose 
PrologTio  (chs,  1  and  2)  and  Epilogue  {427-1?)  are  the 
surviving  fragments  of  a  "  voUubach  "  or  popular 
Btoi^  of  a  comparatively  early  date ;  while  the  inter- 
venmg  poetical  speeches  ate  to  be  attributed  to  a 
much  later  age,  and  reflect  a  very  diffetrat  point  o2 
view  from  that  of  the  Volkabuoh. 

It  is  probable  that  within  the  largest  section  of  the 
book  (3i-426)  thus  distinguished  as  of  later  date,  there 
are  a  good  many  insertions  themselves  a^;ain  later  still. 
But  for  the  moment  we  may  confine  oorselvee  to  tbe 
broad  oontraat  between  the  prose  and  tbtf  poetry, 
and  explain  wlqr  it  seems  neoessaiy  so  widefy  to  sever 
them  one  another.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  reasons  on  which  Duhm's  ihoory  is  founded. 

(1)  The  prose  story,  like  J  in  the  Pentateuch,  makes 
Job  speak  of  God  aa  Yahweh  ;  the  poetry,  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  praotioe  of  P,  never  allows  him  or  his 
friends  as  Edomites  to  use  this  peoalisriy  Isnelite 
name  for  God.  (2)  In  the  proae  Satan's  aisbeli^  in 
Job  is  the  cause  of  his  trial ;  m  the  poetry  it  is  reguded 
as  coming  direct  from  God.  (3)  In  the  prose  Job  takes 
all  his  misfortunes  with  patience,  and  is  finally  recog- 
nised as  having  spoken  rightly  of  God  (427f.).  In  the 
poetry  Job's  attitude  is  precisely  the  reverse,  and  be 
ultimately  admits  that  he  has  not  spoken  rightly  of 
God  (426).  (4)  In  the  prose  God  is  mraged  with  the 
Bpeeohos  of  the  friends.  In  the  poetry  the^  repiesent 
an  tunatlsbctory  theology ;  but  speak  like  i^oos  men, 
and  recommend  the  very  submissioa  for  which  Job  h 
commended  in  the  prose.  "  This  point  alone,"  .says 
Dubm,  "  altogether  exdudes  the  poesibili^,  that  tne 
author  of  tbe  popular  story  and  the  poet  ate  one  and 
the  same."  (6)  The  prose  regards  the  miafortunee  of 
the  rkhteoiu  as  an  exception.  In  the  poem  it  is 
▼iewedas  alt  too  oommott — only  the  friends  apptoxi-.- 
mate  somewhat  to  the  standpoint  of  the  prose.  (6)  Bo- 
ligion  in  the  prose  consists  in  reverence,  above  all  in 
an  anxious  dread  of  offending  God  in  word.   In  the 

Joetry  this  idea  is  represented  by  ESipbaz :  while  in 
ob  is  represented  man's  moral  ind^pendeooe  of  God, 
who  is  regarded,  although  He  manifests  His  ^nite 
superiority  to  man,  as  t£e  comrade  and  friend  of  the 
pious.  Moreover  when  the  prose  was  written  the 
supernatural  world  seemed  very  near:  the  poetry 
represents  the  view  that  God  cannot  be  found  in  the 
world  of  men,  but  only  in  nature.  (7)  The  prose 
itself  avoids  all  objectionable  expressions  and  substi- 
tutce  euphemiams  (Is,  428) — the  poet  is  most  free  in  his 
mode  of  speech.  The  prose  reSects  an  age  when 
sacrifice  was  r^arded  as  efFective,  bat  the  technic^ 
sia-offeriog  of  tiio  Law,  and  the  restriction  of  saorifioe 
to  tbe  Xempls  and  its  priesthood,  was  still  unknown ; 
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when  the  Sabeang  wen  not  aa  yet  mnohaiits,  ncff  tbs 
Obaldeaos  a  great  powec,  and  waen  an  Edomite  miglit 
in  all  aimplioity  be  oonneoted  with  the  religion  of 
Yahweh.  In  a  word,  it  belongs  to  the  pro-Doatero- 
Domio  period.  On  the  other  hand  the  poetry  bdocgs 
to  a  later  age  which  looks  back  upon  the  wais  of  eraat 
worid-empires  (I2T8f.)  and  appareotly  the  Jews  them- 
selves wore  grouung  under  the  voke  of  opt 
(924)  i  oh.  3  dependt  on  Jar.  3014! ,  and  tlie  gl 
tion  td  God  as  lenaled '  fai  n^me  nminm  vm  of 
Dentero-Isaiah. 

These  teesons,  if  not  all  equally  strong,  taken  tog^ber 
seem  conclusive.  Aa  to  the  exact  date  of  the  poem, 
I>ubm  points  oat  that  ISig  suggests  that  the  dctys 
when  no  stranger  was  in  the  hud  were  still  vivicQy 
remembered,  and  that  384!  displays  views  of  thie 
oreation  teas  advaooed  than  those  of  P.  He  therofm 
dates  the  poem  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  oentory  B.a 
[FoseibQ',  however,  we  should  aooept  a  somewhat 
later  date.  If  ^T7*  is  rightly,  in  smte  of  Dohm's 
dem'al,  regarded  as  a  bitter  parody  of  Ps.  84,  and  that 
pB.  is  dependent  on  P's  creation  stoiy  (G^  li-Sis), 
Job  murt  be  later  than  the  puUioatioQ  <rf  P  (e.  444 
B.C.),  about  the  doss  of  the  fifth  oentory  b.o.  at  the 
eat^'est.:--A.  8.  P.] 

19ie  popwdar  stoi^  and  the  poem  convey  VBiydiflaniit 
lessons.  Tbo  VoUsbach  teaohea  that  a  ^os  man  may 
in  spite  of  all  scrupulosity  of  life  fall  into  misfortune 
throi^h  the  malioe  of  the  Satan,  but-  that  if  he  is 
BubmiBsive  and  patient  God  will  in  tbe  end  liohly 
reward  him.  The  poet  oonoaves  the  subject  of  mia- 
fortune  very  difierently.  For  him  the  iiii8f<Htene  of 
tbo  piona  is  omlj  too  eomnuxi.  The  piBvailing  doe- 
trines  of  his  age  are  that  God  invaiiauy  rewaws 
righteous  and  ponidies  the  wicked  (Dt  28,  Ps.  37), 
or  that  if  He  amda  misfortune  to  the  pioaa  it  is  aa  a 
temporary  ohaatisement  intended  to  withdraw  him 
from  some  etn  into  which  he  has  fallea.  Tbese 
doctrines,  however,  afford  him  no  satisfaction.  He 
sees  no  neeemaiy  oomwxkn  between  ohanoter  end 
misfortune.  The  whole  of  the  wotking  of  God'a 
providenoe  has  become  to  him  an  insoluble  liddJe. 
The  current  theoiy  is  represented  in  the  poem  by  the 
friends,  but  denieaL  by  Job.  Hie  poem  showa  ns  the 
fiiends  silenoed.  Upon  Job  hipwelf,  however,  the 
donbt  of  Ood,  occasioned  by  the  break-up  of  the 
orthodox  dootrine,  presses  keenly.  What  scdntioD 
does  the  poet  offer  01  tbe  tremcDWus  problem  which 
he  has  hweby  laid  upon  hie  hero  ?  There  is  a  doatfe 
soluticm.  (l)TheperB(»ial8olQtaoni8tbatof EUtb,"the 
will  to  believe  "  (I93S).  (2)  Snch  wider  aolaticQ  aa 
there  is  b  found  in  turning  from  the  oootem^ataon  of 
Grod  in  history  to  that  of  God  in  Nature.  Tbera^  at 
least,  His  Providence  is  visiUe.  We  are  laft,  therefore, 
with  Job  bowing  in  humility  before  the  grftnma  at 
God,  and  thowe  aeriving  a  kind  of  freedom  and  abilifcv 
to  bisar  Us  fate.  Tbe  origin  of  evil  is  not  eaq^auiea. 
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That  it  oomes  bm  the  Sstao  cannot  be  the  meaning 

of  the  poet ;  thoiuh  he  hai  laad  the  VolkBhadi  to 

give  the  setting  for  his  poeem. 

The  speeches  of  Elihu  would  appear  to  be  an  additicMi 
to  the  original  poem.  ISHhu  is  unmeaitioiked  tAaewhem 
in  the  bc«k,  and  he  repeats  the  point  of  view  of  tixo 
fneods  with  i^aotically  no  differeuoe.  There  appean 
to  be  no  room  for  his  apeeohes  between  the  ohalleime 
of  Job  (3135)  and  the  IMvine  reply  <38ii).  EUfin 
quo  tee  the  preceding  speakers  so  minutely  aa  to  suggest 
a  reader  oi  the  poem  rather  than  a  listener  to  the 
debate.  Moreover  his  language  is  unlike  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  *'  It  is  strongly  marked  by  Aiamaisnia, 
and  usee  words  which  rarely  or  noTer  ooour  elsewhere 
in  HiB  poepn  "  (Peake). 

The  poem  on  Wisdom  (28)  has  no  connexion  with 
the  context,  and  ie  also  to  be  nauded  as  an  addition. 
It  is  generally  agreed  also  that  4O15-4I34  on  Behemoth 
and  Leviathan  is  not  an  original  part  of  Divine 
speeohea.  See  the  oomjnentiuy,  to  which  the  reader 
is  also  referred  for  the  diaouaaion  of  othw  minor  in- 
MttioDs  and  dblooatioos. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  original  stoiy  of  Job^ 
tt  is  deu  that  even  m  the  VtdkBKioh  ve  are  dealing 
with  saga,  not  history ;  aa  the  ideal  ebanwter  of  JoWi 
original  prosperity,  tn  his  misfortunes  and  his  ieBtoi»> 
ticm  show  (see  the  commentary).  An  hlstorioal  basifl 
for  the  story  is  h«ral^,  of  eomae,  not  made  in^pn^MM*. 
Vkeik.  1414,30  shows  ft  knoiriedgB  of  t^stoiy,  poiiaps 
of  the  Volkabnoh. 

UUnltmr-Commentariea :  Ja)  BavidKn  (OB); 
r*akB  (Ceot-B).  Strahan ;  (6)  Davidson,  Commmlary 
(on  I-U),  1862 ;  («}  DiUmann,  Bndde  (HK),  Dohm 
(KHC).  Odter  Ltieratvre  :  Omyoo,  Job  and  Sotonton; 
Peaks,  The  Problem  of  Svffermg  in  the  OT ;  J.  B. 
M-Fadyen,  Tht  Problem  <^ Pain;  articles  in  HDB, 
HSDB.  EBi,  £B",  and  Standard  Bible  Dictionary. 

L-ZL  Job's  FWtoBe  ind  BOstortniM^TheBe  diaptors 
oome  from  the  original  "  Volksbuoh  "  of  popular  atoir, 
and  relate  how  a  certain  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz  was  the 
most  pious  man  of  his  time  and  more  fortunate  than 
aU  his  neighboniB.  It  is  further  related  how  the  Satan 
disputed  the  sinoerity  of  his  religion,  and  twice  by 
God's  leave  put  him  to  the  severest  proof :  these 
testa,  however,  Job  triumphantly  endured.  BInaUy 
it  u  told  how  three  friends  oame  to  comfort  him. 

L  i-SdesaribesJobk  his  piety  and  good  fortune.  The 
litend  tnoalation  of  the  opniing  woids  would  be 
"  Onoe  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man."  The  use  of 
tfae  perfect  denotes  that  we  ate  dealing  not  with 
hist^ny  but  saga.  Its  purpose  ia  to  oall  attenticai,  not 
to  the  exact  time  of  events,  but  to  the  individual 
oal  oaae.  It  is  uncertain  what  land  is  meant  by 
Syria  and  Edom  have  been  aogmtedt  on  the 
iriiole,  Edom  is  jpethaps  the  most  Hl^.  JoVs  nuue 
ii  intiodnoed  without  the  addition  of  bis  desoent,  as 
is  usual  in  tfae  oaee  of  a  thoroughly  historical'  person- 
age (1 8.  It).  The  meaning  of  the  name  ia  not  known — 
it  fcnmedjiart  of  the  original  tradition.  When  it  is 
Mid  tiiat  Job  was  prafect  and  upright,  this  Is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  oml  morality — it  is  not  meant  in  a 
Hkecdogioal  seose.  Job's  fear  of  God  in  the  story  <^ 
the  VMksbuoh  is  particulariy  evidenced  by  hia  aompu- 
knuBMSB  and  dread  even  of  offmding  in  woitl  (ls,22,2io). 

Tbo  ideal  (diaraoter  of  the  desoription  of  Job's  family 
and  wealth  is  noteworthy.  The  perfect  numbers,  aevra 
and  three,  predominato.  Moreover  to  oomideto  Job'a 
handne^  sons  being  more  esteemed  than  daughteTS* 
be  has  tl»  laiger  number  of  tiie  supMior  sex.  In  a 
word,  he  is  fortunate  all  roond.  As  to  tiie  details  ot 
feds  wwttht  «s  a  great  Biutecn  Bmeer,  he  has  ozeo. 


assea,  sheep,  and  oamds.   The  oken*  being  for  ploogh- 
ing,  are  counted  by  the  yoke ;  Job's  die-Mses  only  are  . 
mentioned,  as  being  more  preoioaa  than  he-aaaee,  be-  1 
cause  of  thefa:  milk  and  their  foals — the  reader  ia  1 
expected  to  supjAy  the  neoessuy  number  of  moles.  ' 
The  camels  were  used  for  heavy  burdens  and  distant 
joom^s.   AU  this  im^ies  that  Job  had  very  extensive 
Mods.  The  amount  of  amble  land  is  meastoed  by  ^bo 
number  of  ycfo  <d  oxen.  The  seven  thousand  sheep 
require  e:rtanaiTe  pastures.   Knally,  of  oonrse,  to  suoh 
wealth  ip  oattSe  ud  IukI  oorresponds  a  "  great  hoose- 
hold." 

I.  4(.  illustrates  in  particular  the  above-given  general 
desoription  of  Job'a  piety  and  happiness  Dy  a  picture 
of  the  usual  life  of  himself  and  hie  family.  Job  s  eons 
are  all  like  the  sons  of  a  king,  each  of  whom  has  bis 
own  house  and  poasessione  (2  8.'  13?,  143a).  Job's 
children  are  apparently  all  unmarried,  and  live  for  a 
joyoofl  life,  each  day  a  feast.  "  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, thai  we  do  not  stand  on  the  ground  of  mere 
history  here.  The  idea  shapes  its  material  to  its  own 
ends  '^  (Davidson). 

Along  with  this  joyous  life  goes  the  most  scrupuloos 
^Btr.  Job  QOntinually  unites  with  his  ohildren  in 
laonfloe,  to  atone  even  for  unintentional  impiety,  ot 
which  they  may  have  been  guilty.  The  sacotification 
preparatory  to  sacrifice  would  consist  of  ablutions, 
change  qf  raiment,  etc  (Gen.  352,  Ex.  19io,i4).  The 
saorince  offered  is  the  pre-ezilio  saorifioe  of  atonement, 
viz.  the  burnt  ofioring  only ;  the  LXX  adda  the  sin 
offerinj^  to  oonform  Job's  worship  to  post-ezilio  nsage. 
The  partioular  rin  that  Job  fears  u  that  hia  sons,  when 
t^eir  hearts  wore  loosed  with  wine,  may  have  had 
blasphemous  thoughta  of  God.  Aotusl  blasphemy  was 
in  ancieat  lanel  punishable  bv  death  (I  K.  2I13) ;  but 
tor  Job,  even  blaa^emous  tnoughts  must  be  atoned 
for  hy  aacrifioe.  The  Volkabuch  regards  irrererenoe 
as  the  most  to  be  dreaded  of  sins  (Isz,  2io.  427).  Job 
is  BO  careful,  that  he  makes  atonraunt  for  unconaoious 
and  perhaps  even  non-existent  sins.  For  "heart- 
speech,"  cf.  Fb.  14i. 

L  6.  The  above  exposition  follows  RVm  against  RV 
text,  aooepting  the  tranalation  "  blaspheme  "  in  prefer- 
enoe  to  "rraiounoe."  AV,  in  virtual  agreement  with 
RVm,  translates  "  ouise."  The  Hebrew  uteralty  meaiu 
"  blew."  It  ia  auggested  by  Davidson  aad  others  that 
sinoe  partings  Were  attended  by  bleaaing,  to  bless  came 
to  mean  "  to  say  good-bye,  to  renounoe?'  If  we  trans- 
late "  curse,"  "  blaspheme"  (Duhm,  Fsake)  then  we  have 
to  do  with  a  euphemism  which  seems  very  natural  in 
the  writer  of  the  Volkabuch. 

L  6-12.  The  disinterestedness  of  Job'a  piety  is 
brought  into  question  by  the  Satan  in  the  oooncil  of 
heaven.  We  are  now  to  see  how  misfortune  may  oome 
ftbeolatoly  unprovoked  by  sin.  The  sons  of  Gkn,  who^ 
oome  to  ueeent  thraoselvee  before  Yahweh,  are  tiie' 
angels.  They  are  referred  to  in  38?  as  witnesses  of 
the  creation.  In  Fa.  29i  (aee  RVm)  they  appear  as 
miniatera  of  God'a  heavenly  temple.  Here  they  form 
the  court  and  ooundl  of  Yuiweh.  For  a  similar  eoene 
In  heavcsi,  ef.  1  K.  2S19. 

Amongst  tliese  sons  of  God  appeara  one,  who  is 
known  tty  the  name  of  the  Satan,  or  the  Adversary. 
"  The  word  Satan  means  one  who  oppoeee  another  m 
hia  purpose  (Nu.  2223,32)  or  pretei^ons  or  .elaima 
(Zeob.  3i,  1  K.  1114,23,25).  or  generally  "  (Davidson). 
Here  Satan  appeara  as  one  of  the  angeb,  a  minuter  of 
Yahweh,  whose  office  it  is  to  oppose  men  in  their 
pretensions  to  a  right  standing  \mate  God.  We  find 
tiw  saine  oonoeption  fn  Zeoh.  3i*  (in  1  CSl  21x*  Satan, 
witboat  tlw  arnokh  hM  becune  ajcopw  name).  The 
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chaiaoter  of  tiie  Satan  is  that  of  an  obeenm  oS  men, 
whom  afiair  it  is  to  seo  whether  they  live  woU  or  iU, 
bat  who  exoeedfl  hia  office  in  so  far  aa  he  betrays  a 
npiteful  interest  in  the  discovery  of  their  failures. 
This  testing  of  Job  is  carried  otit  with  the  greatest 
refinement  and  evident  delight  He  is  not  at  all 
moved  by  Job's  patience  {24).  "  To  a  certain  extmit 
the  Satan  is  a  peisonifioatum  of  the  spite  of  oiroum- 
fltanoe  "  (Dohm).  No  one  ean  escape  from  him  since 
all  have  faults  unknown  to  themselves.  Ancient 
Israel  ascribed  the  blows  of  fate,  otherwise  inexplicable, 
to  the  machinations  of  some  inioiical  power.  Tha 
Satan  is,  like  the  angels  in  general,  a  relic  of  a  poty- 
diemonistio  stage  of  religion.  With  the  disappear- 
anoe  of  polydamtoniBn  before  monothoam,  the  Satao 
has  become  a  miiuBter  tA  the  Divine  Providence.  But 
he  is  still  somewhat  of  a  free  lance — even  Yahweh  has 
to  ask  where  he  has  been  (7). 

Yahweh  calls  the  Satan's  attention  to  the  integrity 
of  Job  (S).  But  the  Satan  cannot  conceive  of  any 
man  servina  God  without  reward  (9),  aiul  complains 
tiiat  Tafawwi  has  made  a  hedge  round  about  him.  as 
one  mains  about  a  valuable  vmey&rd  rls.  53)  to  keep 
oat  marauders.  If  there  had  been  ihe  least  gap  in  the 
hedge,  the  Satan  would  have  found  it  out  long  ago. 
Let  Yahweh  touoh  his  substance  (11 }  and  Job  will 
corse  Him  to  His  face.  The  Satan  uses  the  form  of 
an  oath :  lit  he  will  ouise  Thee,  if  not  (may  evil 
betake  me). — i2,  Yahweh  gives  penuiaiion  to  tn  Job, 
oonoeding  the  Satan's  ri^t  to  havs  Um  matter  oeared 
np,  thooffh  Himself  knowins  that  the  Adversary  is 
wrong.  The  Satan  having  Stained  thia  leave,  ura 
no  tame  before  he  acts  upon  it 

L  Job's  llisfortun».~-The  activity  of  the 

Satan  is  depicted,  thoueh  he  himself  remains  invisible. 
"  Between  1 2  and  1 3  there  is  an  interval,  an  ominous 
silence  like  that  which  precedes  the  storm.  The  poet 
has  drawn  adde  the  oortain  to  us,  and  we  know  what 
ia  impending.  Job  knows  nothing  ...  he  doeii  not 
know  that  he  ia  being  played  for  like  a  pawn.  Suddenly 
the  catastrophe  overtakes  him.  Messenger  after 
messenger,  each  taking  up  his  tale  of  ruin  before  the 
other  luis  concluded  his,  announces  that  all  has  been 
taken  from  him  "  (Davidson).  The  ideal  character  of 
the  narrative  should  be  observed.  The  catastrophe 
takes  plaoe  on  da^  when  the  feast  was  in  the 
eldest  brother's  house,  the  very  day  on  which  Job 
had  just  purified  hia  ohildicn  by  sacrifice.  Heaven 
and  men  alternate  their  atrdns,  vhioh  follow  with 
evei^inoreasing  severity.  In  eaoh  ease  one  alone 
escapes  to  tell  the  tale. 

14-16.  The  FInt  Stroke^"  The  asses  were  feeding." 
a  touch  reflecting  aa  ahscJute  peace.  13ie  Sabeana  are 
the  Bedouin,  Saba  (1  K.  10*)  behi^  S.  Arabia.— 10.  The 
seoond  stroke. — The  fire  of  God  u  the  lightning,  "  to 
be  sure  lightning  on  the  scale  of  a  saga,  since  it  destroys 
in  a  moment  7000  sheep  and  their  shepherds  "  (Dnhm). 
—17.  The  tMri  stroke.~The  Chaldeans  are  the  in- 
habitanta  aS  the  Persian  Gul^  who  are  not  yet  a  great 
worid-power.  The  (division  of  ihe  force,  so  as  to 
attack  on  three  sides  at  once,  marks  an  oigfuiised  raid. 
The  aam^  mi^t  otherwise  have  escaped  by  their 
swiftness. — ^18.  Tin  fourth  stroks. — ^The  wind  was  a 
"irtiiriwind  of  the  south"  (Is.  21i),  or  from  the 
desert  1^  '*  young  men*"  includes  of  course  Job's 
daughters,  and  the  seirvants,  all  bat  the  one  who 
brii^  the  tale. 

L  20-22.  In  the  preoeding  section  the  narrative 
surged  forward,  depicting  the  unbridled  rage  of  the 
Satan.  Here  on  the  contrary  we  have  a  beautiful 
picture  of  complete  rest  and  resignation,  and  are 


taught  how  a  truly  piooa  man  bean  trials.  Job  rises : 
as  a  man  of  rank  he  had  received  the  messragers 
sitting.  He  rends  his  mantle  and  ahavee  his  head, 
making  himself  like  a  beggar  or  a  slave  in  token  of  his 
humiliation.  Then  he  abases  himself  to  the  ground  in 
silent  prayer,  acknowledging  his  submission  to  the 
decree  of  God. 

■/job's  words  (21)  are  not  to  God,  bat  to  man.  "  This 
sentence  and  the  related  2io  may  well  be  described  as 
the  creed  of  all  Oriental  piety"  (Duhm).  Obaerra, 
however,  that  in  the  poem  the  attitude  of  resignation 
is  not  that  of  Job,  but  of  the  friends,  especially 
EUphaz  (58,22  21).  Note  also  that  Job  does  exaotiy 
the  ONMHite  of  what  the  Satan  expected — he  does  not 
outse^  hut  blesses  God.  The  lesson  of  this  ^lapter  is 
thatk  as  waSenaf  is  not  alva^  tS»  nsolt  of  sin,  so  in 
the  case  of  a  poua  man  it  is  not  even  a  tompCatioo 
to  sin. 

22.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  second  olaase  la 
oncertain — perhaps  we  Bm>uld  fdknr  Syr«  aod  trans- 
late "  offered  God  no  ineverence." 

a  l-ia  Tb»  Mamtfn  of  ttm  SmfoA  OonnnattaB 
bfltmsD  Tahwdi  and  flw  Satin  and  tti  bsnai.— Again 

the  heavenly  council  comes  t<^ther,  and  Yahwdi 
reproaches  the  Satan  with  insti^ting  Him  to  Imng 
undeserved  affliction  00  Job.  The  terrible  trial  has 
been  shown  to  be  unneceesuy.  Job  atill  holds  fast 
his  integrity.  Satan's  answer  ia  ready.  He  speaks 
impadentiy,  using  a  common  proverts  the  origm  ct 
wbxoh,  however,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps,  says 
Duhm,  the  Bedouin  may  have  threatened  the  slietAierd, 
that  be  should  pay  witih  his  own  skin,  if  the  cattle  he 
tended  were  lost  The  meaning  is,  aa  the  second  part 
of  the  sentcooe  shows  :  nothing  is  more  precious  than 
life.  What  the  Satan  would  say  then  is  :  the  wager  is 
not  lost  yet  the  trial  did  not  touch  Job  near  enough. 
His  ^oods,  his  children  indeed  have  been  touched,  but 
that  IS  not  enough.  His  life  has  been  spared.  Yahwi^ 
oonsequoitiy  permits  the  Satan  further  to  afflict  Job^ 
and  this  time  personidly.  But  He  still  makes  the  tb- 
servation  that  his  life  be  apared,  wbioh  indeed  is 
neceasar^,  as  his  death  would  make  the  trial  asdeos. 
The  malicious  craft  of  the  Satan  is  seen  in  the  stroke 
with  whbh  he  afflicts  Job,  the  kind  of  leprosy  known 
as  dgphantiaaie,  the  symptoms  of  irtuoh  are  nDqnently 
mentioned  in  the  poem.  (This  Is  the  usual  identifioa- 
titm  of  Job's  disease ;  others  are  the  Oriental  won  (Uao- 
alister  in  HDB,  iii.  p.  330)  and  ecthyma  (sea  Peake'a 
ConmeiUary,  p.  66)).  Leprosy  is  a  disease  from  which 
no  recoverv  is  to  be  expected,  which  therefore  cuts  ofi 
from  Job  even  the  posaibili^  of  hope  for  the  retum 
(d  hai^HnesB.  Thas  the  test  of  Jol^s  piety  is  mada 
absolute.  If  he  still  holds  oa,  it  can  only  be  beoaoso 
his  servfoe  of  God  is  purely  disinterested — every 
motive  of  interest  has  be«i  removed.  Note  too  that 
the  Satan  in  his  malice  antioipat«s  the  usual  oourae  of 
the  leprosy,  which  ia  normally  gradual  in  its  develop- 
ment, breMdng  out  first  in  one  ftant  only,  and  by 
degrees  spreading  over  the  body.  Job  is  smitten  1^ 
once  "  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head  "  (7).  As  a  leper,  he  is  driven  forth  from  men  ; 
and  his  sole  refuge  is  the  village  dunf^iill  or  r^ise 
heap,  the  only  resting-^ace  of  outcasts,  who,  stricken 
with  some  loathsome  disease,  are  exoloded  from  tho 
dwellings  of  men.  We  now  see  how  the  nataral  man 
would  behave  under  Job's  misfortune.  This  is 
exemplified  l^  the  behaviour  of  his  wifou  Her  advioe 
means  that  an  instantaneous  death  as  the  reaolt  of 
blasphemy  would  be  a  less  evil  thui  Job's  por^^ul 
torment  She  is  not  a  godteas  woman,  bat  hopelassfy 
embittered     Job's  nusfortansa.  Her  nli^on  is  jnst 
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wh&t  the  Satw  said  Job's  vu,  a  f&ir- weather  religion 
only.  Compare  Mr.  By^ds  io  the  Piigrim's  Projreu. 
'*  'Tia  true  we  difibr  m  retigirai  from  thoae  of  the  strict 
sort,  yet  but  in  one  or  two  small  points :  (1)  we  never 
strive  against  wind  and  tide,  (S)  we  are  always  most 
zealons  when  religion  goes  in  bia  silver  slippers :  we 
love  most  to  walk  with  him  in  the  street,  u  the  son 
shines  and  the  people  applaud  him." — ^10.  Job's 
answer:  "  Foolish  means  gooleas  beoause  of  thought- 
leasneas.  Job  bows  before  the  absolateneas  of  Qod : 
he  recites  again  "  the  creed  of  Oriental  {oety  "  {ef.  I21, 
aaV    Job  stands  where  he  was  before. 

n.  11-18.  Job's  Three  FiMnds  Oome  to  Condole 
with  him. — The  friends  are  Eastern  prinoee  like 
himself  (LXX  kings),  henoe  live  at  a  distanoe- 
**  They  knew  him  not,"  beoause  he  was  eo  disAgored. 
They  tiirew  dust  upon  their  heads,  symbolising  that 
Job  s  fortune  and  they  themselves  along  with  it  are 
rmned  by  heaven-sent  calamines,  as  a  fertile  land 
might  be  by  dost-dioweiB.  They  are  bo  overwhelmed, 
that  they  sit  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  mourning 
for  Job  as  if  he  were  dead.  **  Seven  days  are  the  days 
of  mounung  for  the  dead  "  (Booloa.  22i2).  Thus  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  prolooue.  between  which  and 
the  e[atogue  (427-17)  in  the  old  Volksbuoh  must  have 
bees  an  aooount  of  the  debate  between  Job  and  his 
friends,  vwrv  different  from  the  poem  which  we  now 
n<iwif»i  The  friends  evidently  tried  to  comfort  him, 
Imt  what  tiwy  said,  we  oan  now  only  infer.  They 
certainly  did  not  speak  to  him  like  his  wife,  but  yet 
they  spoke  so  wrongly  of  God,  that  He  would  have 
taken  vengeance  on  vbem,  had  it  not  been  for  Job's 
interoeasion  (^). 

in.  l-SD.  lob  s  LsBwtatlon. — ^Here  the  later  poem 
begioB.  and  at  onoe  we  pass  into  another  world.  The 
patient  Job  oi  the  Volksbuoh  is  gone,  and  we  have 
instead  one  who  complains  bitterly  that  ever  he  was 
bom.  This  cry  of  misery  is  thrice  repeated,  ever  in 
deepening  pathos  (i~io,  11-19,  20-26). 

1-10.  The  first  cry  of  miawy— Would  to  Ood  I 
had  never  been  bom.  **  This  is  the  Idea  when  Job 
eniMB  his  day,  and  wishes  it  blotted  out  of  existenoe. 
Tfmt  he  ontws  the  day  of  his  birth  and  the  night  of 
his  oonoeption  tc^ther  (3)  and  then  each  separ- 
ately, the  day  in  two  verses  and  the  night  in  four  " 
(Davidson). — ^  The  day  is  here  reganfed,  not  as  a 
measure  of  time,  but  as  a  living  being,  which  of  its 
own  aooord  brings  forth  mm  and  thmos,  "  So  in 
19  the  dajs  and  nights  are  anhnatea  beinn,  who 
narrate  what  they  have  experienoed"  (Duhm).— 
4.  The  days  have  to  appear  when  their  tarn  oomes, 
and  Qod  tcikes  care  that  they  do  so,  just  as  He  marshals 
tiie  Stan  (Is  4O26).  Ood  calls  the  days  all  in  tarn  to 
appear,  but  this  dav  may  remain  nnsommoned  !  The 
ttame  used  for  Qod  here  is  ESoah,  a  late  form.  The 
poet  doe*  not,  Hfce  the  Volhsbodi,  vnt  into  the  mouth 
tA  u  Edomite  the  Israelite  name  Yahweh.  This,  ^Skb 
the  form  be  uses,  is  the  mark  of  a  later  age.  Let  dark- 
ness and  deep  jAoom  {mg.)  reclaim  that  day  for  their 
own.  It  is  to  be  restored  to  the  realm  of  "  ohaos  and 
old  night,"  whence  the  world  fint  arose.  Let  all  that 
makes  Uaok  the  day  tenily  it,  «.«.  edipsee,  etc. — 
8b  liBt  thick  darkness  sdse  upon  that  night  and  omit 
It  off  to  its  moostmHis  rcoun  (as  Pluto  oanied  off 
Boitepbone).  In  that  land  there  ts  no  time,  no  years 
or  months,  no  order.  Let  that  night  be  barren  ;  let 
DO  joyful  voioe  tell  of  the  birth  of  a  child  upon  it. — 
8.  Let  eiwhanters  curse  it,  who  have  skill  to  rouse  up 
I^riathan  (the  twisted  serpent).  t.e.  Uie  great  dragon 
of  tiw  al^SB,  the  eoeo^  of  the  light  His  arising  from 
the  deep  at  the  eoohaaten'  stunmons,  would  mean  the 


return  of  the  primitive  ohaos  (Got.  — 9.  Let  the 
Stan  of  the  twilight  that  end  that  night  be  dark,  t.e.  ^ 
ont>  Let  'A  asw  greet  the  dawn.  [The  exquisite 
phrase  "  the  eyelids  of  the  moniing  "  (41 18)  presupposBS 
a  Dawn  myth,  the  Dawn  being  uiotight  cn  as  a  lovely 
goddess,  as  in  Is.  14i2.  Such  "faded  myths"  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  pioturesquenesa  of  poetry. — 
A.  S.P.I 

11-19.  Would  to  Qod  I  had  died  from  my  birth.  If 
Job  must  behom,  whydid  he  not  die  at  onoe?  Why 
was  he  kindly  received  upon  the  father's  knees  (Gen.  w 
33)  T — 12  reneots  a  time,  when  the  fatbMr  oould  choose 
whether  to  bring  up  the  child  or  not.  If  he  did,  he 
took  it  upon  his  knees  as  a  sign  of  adoption,  and  then 
handed  it  to  the  mother  or  the  nurse.  Job  thinks  of 
all  the  chances  of  death  which  he  has  lost.  His  misery 
makes  the  mercies  that  compassed  his  infant  seem 
a  cruelty.— 18f.  flad  Job  died,  he  would  have  been  at 
peace  in  SheoU  where  small  and  great  are  alike  at  nsfe : 

"  Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  ohinmey-sweepers.  come  to  dost  "  {CptibeliTie). 

Job  is  fascinated  by  the  picture  of  the  painless  stilliuM 
of  death,  and  dwells  upon  it  long,  enumerating  with 
minute  particularity  those  who  enjoy  a  common  peace. 
"  The  thotigfat  of  the  stillness  of  death  brings  a  owtain 
oalm  to  the  suffner's  mind,  and  the  passitmatmeas  of 
Ids  former  words  subeidflB  "(Davidson). 

14.  Davidson  interprets  "  waste  places  "  ns  meaning 
rained  cities,  which  these  princes  had  rebuilt.  This 
meaning  is,  however,  too  general.  Job  speaks  of 
something  which  tiiey  built  for  themselves.  Dubm 
ti«ulates  "  pynuoids,"  which  sense,  however,  cannot 
be  [«Dved.  The  text  is  probably  incorrect.  The  best 
emendation  seems  to  be  CSieyne's,  **  who  built  «ver> 
lairting  sepulchres  "  (mbroth  'aani). — 16.  Dohm  places 
this  verse  immediate^  after  it. 

m.  30-26.  Why  dses  God  oontinae  life  to  the 
wretch  who  lon^s  for  death  T  Job's  words  again  rise 
to  a  passionate  mtensity.  the  vision  of  the  peaceful- 
nesa  of  death  vanishes,  and  he  reawakena  to  the  oon- 
scionsncas  of  his  actual  state.  In  80(.  Job  f^neralises 
from  his  own  position,  to  which  he  returns  m  28 :  he 
is  hedged  in  like  a  captive  beast  His  nghs  have 
become  his  daily  meat  (mg.  "  like  my  meat,"  cf.  Fa.  423), 
and  his  roarings  resemble  an  overflowing  stream. 
"  Let  me  fear  a  fear,"  he  says,  "  and  it  comes  upon 
me."   It  is  a  terrible  picture  of  miseiy. 

IV^V.  Rnt  Speeoh  d  mpbax^-Oh.  3  as  a  whole 
mesas,  Why  is  misfortune  T  We  are  now  to  hear 
from  Job's  friends,  what  the  theology  of  t^e  poet's 
age  had  to  aay  on  the  matter.  Elipl^z,  who  speaks 
fiist,  is  no  doubt  the  eldest  of  Jobs  frieodB.  He  is 
the  calmest  and  meet  ooneiderate  in  his  speeoh.  He 
is  a  mystic  who  claims  for  his  doctrine  the  authori^ 
of  a  vision  (4raf.).  The  great  idea  of  Eaiphas  is  the 
**  fear  ct  Qod,"  t.e.  a  reverence  veiy  muw  like  that 
attribnted  to  Job  in  the  Volksbuoh. 

IV.  1-11.  ESiphaz  is  provoked  to  re|^y,  in  spite  of 
his  unwillingness,  by  the  tone  of  Job's  speech,  which 
seems  to  him  altogether  irreverent.  He  wondera  that 
Job,  who  had  comforted  so  many  othws  in  trouble 
should  fall  into  such  despair  when  taxable  has  come 
to  himself.  Eliphaz  sssumee  that  Job  is  a  righteous 
man;  6  ia  not  meant  as  aarcaam.  Eliphas  would 
suggest  simply  that  Job's  trouble  has  caused  him  to 
leave  the  atanding-grooad  of  religion.    Hia  oomi^aint 

Job.  3)  was  unsuitable.  Eli|Aas  does  not  aee  that 
lob  had  been  occupied  with  the  problem  of  God's 
behaviour  to  him,  a  problem  which  is  quite  outside 
the  circle  of  the  ideas  io  whMh  .Ebphat,  like  the  rest 
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at  the  frienb,  moTes.  Fox  them  religion  hu  no 
oonoera  with  God's  behavioar  to  man,  but  only  with 
man's  behaTiour  to  God.  Eliphaz,  therefore  recalls 
Job  to  the  fear  of  God,  whenoe  ho  has  fallen  by  his 
unsuitable  complaints.  He  sfaoold  know  (7)  that  the 
righteous  never  perish,  as  do  the  wioked  (8).  If  God 
sends  trouble  to  the  righteous,  then  its  fonotion  oan 
be  disciplinary  only.  'Hiis  is  the  explanation  of  Job's 
trouble  which  Eliphaz  snggeets.  The  friends  at  first 
Bssome  that  Job  is  not  a  wilful  sinner  such  as  God 
punishes  but  one  whom  God  chastens  to  purify  from 
uniDtentionsl  sin,  and  who  by  humbling  himself  before 
God,  oan  be  restored  again  to  prosperitv.  The  funda- 
mental oppoeitioD  between  the  meaos  Mid  Job  is 
that  they  invariably  find  the  cause  of  misfortune  in 
man,  wmle  Job.  at  least  as  oonoems  himself,  finds  it 
in  God.  In  fact  the  one  oanse  of  snfferiog  is  ioi  them 
in  ain :  suffering  is  cither  ohastiflemeat  or  panishaeot, 
according  as  it  is  visited  upon  the  rightooos  or  the 
anrigbteous.  The  friends  begin  by  making  tJie  more 
ohantabte  suppoeitioa  in  Job^a  case.  In  It,  filiphaE 
guilelessly  states  his  accepted  theoiy  as  a  fact  of 
experience  (cf.  Ac  284).  The  ficnre  of  the  Uon  in  io£. 
BOffleats  both  the  stmigth  and  the  violenoe  erf  the 
wiofced. 

IV>  12-16.  EStpbaz  confirms  the  troth  <^  his  doctrine 
1^  teUi^g  of  a  vision  which  he  had  had.  A  revelation 
oame  upon  him  like  a  thief  in  the  ni^ht  (Ut.  a  word 
stole  uDon  me).  His  thoughts  were  rawed  to  a  higher 
power  by  the  eostaay  of  the  vision. — Itt.  deeoribee  the 
toesenoe  of  the  BDp6maturd.-^10  t^s  how  the  smrit, 
beiDg  of  a  finer  matter,  could  hardly  be  perceived  by 
the  human  eye  and  ear.  "  Stillness  and  a  voice  I  heard  " 
means  "  I  heard  a  still  voice  "  (hendiadys).  The  tensea 
used  in  the  Hebrew  are  all  present.  "  A  srdrit  paoaee 
by  me  ...  it  stands,  and  I  cannot  disoem  its  ap^r^ 
anco  ;  a  form  is  before  mine  eyes,  I  hear  a  still  voice." 
Eliphaz,  in  recalling  the  experiences  of  that  awful 
night,  feels  as  if  he  were  passing  through  them  again, 
and  falls  into  the  mesent  in  describing  them. 

IV.  17-21.  "  This  is  what  the  vision  said."  Ttaiu- 
late  as  mg. :  "  Shall  mortal  man  be  just  before  God, 
shall  a  man  be  pure  before  his  maker  T  "  Even  the 
angols  are  fallible,  how  much  more  man,  who  inhabits 
a  house  of  clay,  t.e.  a  body  formed  from  ths  dost 
(Gen.  27.  319,  2  Cor.  61}.    Observe  that  we  ace  not 

Stt  at  tjie  pc^t  of  view  of  the  later  Judaism  and  the 
T,  according  to  which  some  angels  are  good,  araie 
had.  All  are  fallible.  Anin,  observe  that  man's  ein- 
fnlnesB  is  deduoed  aimj^y  from  his  ereatuielhiesa, 
especially,  however,  from  his  being  made  from  the 
dust.  The  spirit  that  appears  to  EUphas  knows  no- 
thing of  the  Fait  as  an  explanation  of  humaD  ain.  His 
thonsht  is  ntber  tlutt  if  the  angds,  who  atB  id  spirit 
(whiNi  was  conceived  the  ancient  world  in  genual 
aa  a  finer  kind  of  matter),  are  not  perfect  in  God's  sight, 
man.  who  is  of  the  dost,  most  even  tees  be  so.  Men 
are  ephemerals  (20),  they  are  crushed  like  the  moth 
(19  mg.):  how  can  such  creatures  claim  perfection 
before  God,  or  have  a  right  against  Him.  Men  die, 
Jnst  as  a  tent  is  taken  down  when  the  tent  oord  is 
{ducked  np.  uid  their  life  comes  to  an  end  without 
their  having  obtained  wisdom,  t.e.  in  the  context,  the 
fear  of  God.  that  absolute  submisaion  to  Him, 
which  is  the  only  wisdom  for  such  *'  moths." 

V.  1-7  contains  the  appUoatlon  of  the  prinoiidfli  jnat 
laid  down. 

1-2.  If  the  angels  are  imperfect,  it  is  no  use  for  Job 
to  appeal  to  them  as  interoesson  with  God.  I>uhm. 
following  Siegfried,  rejeots  this  vme  oonneoting  43 1 
closely  with  6a.  The  foidish  man,  he  saya,  meaiia  in 


thfii  oonteztv  the  man  without  the  £mz  of  Qcd*  **  A 
man  most  he  an  impious  fool,  Eliphaz  woaM  sajr.  in 
atrreement  with  thd  Job  of  the  Volksbuoh  (2io),  if  in 
misfortane,  instead  of,  like  a  wise  man,  feeling  bis 
woithleseneas  and  submitting  to  God,  he  allows  hmiaelf 
to  be  carried  away  into  rebellion  against  God  and 
therewith  invokes  upon  himself  instant  destruction,  as 
Job's  wife  iwlvised  aim  "  (29).  Ft  most  be  admitted 
that  this  ifl  attractive.  But  Feake  defends  the  text, 
arguing  that  the  connexion  is  only  supeifioial^  good : 
"  4x1  speaks  of  the  common  lot  of  frail  man,  n  M  the 
destruction  of  the  fool  through  his  own  irritation." 
He  gives  the  following  meaning  to  the  peasage  :  "  Do 
not  appeal  to  the  angels  who  cannot  help  you,  and  tfaiu 
draw  down  the  penalty  of  your  exasperation,  bat 
commit  your  oanse  to  the  ail-powerful  omniscient  God, 
whooanMnyottOBt  erf  yonrdistaaa."  Tranalate  8: 
"  ImpatlMioB  Idlleth  the  fodish  one^  and  tin  simple 
one  Ms  indignaticm  ilayeth."  A  tebeHiona  imritimnii 
is  with  EUpfcaE^sinof  dna: 

"  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  ^aven." 

Elinhag  wishes  to  point  out  to  Job  irtiither  his  im* 
patienoo  must  neoessariiv  lead.  He  enforoee  his  teaeb- 
ing  by  ezamplea  from  Iw  own  experience  (3).  He  has 
seen  tbo  miserable  end  of  the  foolish,  and  of  his 
ohildreo(4).  The  haUtation  of  the  lo<^  daoftys  and 
his  children  havo  no  one  to  stand  up  for  thorn,  but 
are  "  crushed  in  the  gate,"  t.e.  overpowered  at  law 
(oontxast  Job  Slzi.  Ps.  1275*).  The  gate  ia  the  place 
of  jnatioe,  where  tbo  elden  of  the  oity  ait  to  hear 
causes.  Eor  the  precepts  implied  in  4.  that  the  ottildnn 
suffer  for  the  ain  of  the  father,  cf-  Ex.  20$. 

5-6-7  are  1^  difficult.  The  usual  explanation  of  3  i> 
that  the  hungry  break  through  the  thorn  hedge  (lio> 
to  get  at  the  harvest.  This  is  not  very  probable  ;  wli^ 
should  thev  trouble  to  do  this  in  order  to  get  into  the 
field  T  (F«ake).  Periiape  the  text  is  oomipt :  last 
olaose  of  the  voree  is  also  questioned  by  many  eoholan- 
Tbfi  text,  however,  seems  better  than  mg.  Duhm  geti 
a  good  seoee  by  the  emendation  "  and  the  thinty 
draws  out  of  their  welL"  Davidson  explaioa  6f.  as 
follows !  "  ESipbae  now  sums  up  into  an  aphoitsm  the 
great  general  principle  which  he  seeks  to  lihtstiate  in 
this  section  of  his  speech  (412-67}.  It  is  that  afflietiat 
is  not  aocidmtal,  nor  a  Bpontaineous  growth  of  the 
earth,  bat  men  aotang  npm  the  impabea  of  tiie^  cnrU 
nature  bring  it  npon  thenadTW."  Aooording  to  this 
explanatitm  6  repeats  in  another  form  th»  maxim 
**  ibey  that  sow  trouble  reap  the  same  "  (48) ;  while 
the  words  '*  man  is  bom  unto  trouble  "  mean,  "it  is 
his  nature  through  his  sin  to  bring  trouble  upon  hinir 
aeU  i  evil  rises  up  out  of  his  heart  aa  the  sparks  fly 
up  ont  (rf  the  flame."  It  is  not,  however,  really  certain 
that  the  "  sons  of  flame  "  or  "  of  lightning  "  (m^.)  are 
to  be  nnderstood  as  Hm  apariEs;  and  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  Davidson's  explanation  in  general  reads 
a  good  deal  into  the  text  which  is  not  oteariy  expnased 
in  it.  A  poasibki  view  is  that  the  "  ac«a  of  flame  " 
are  the  demons,  who  are  heie  regarded  aa  the  nltimate 
cause  of  human  trouble.  The  meaning  of  the  two 
verses  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  in  the  end 
uiuiertain. 

V.  &-27.  Eli[4iaz  advises  Job  to  aooept  the  Divine 
discipline  so  that  God  may  again  show  Himsdf  gracaoaa. 
"  As  for  me,"  instead  of  being  impatient  like  a  fooL 
"  I  would  seek  unto  God  "  (c/.  I21,  2io) — »-l6  gives 
the  motive  for  submission,  viz.  the  omnipoteooe  of 
God,  which  is  also  a  reason  for  hope.  Clod's  power 
is  manifest  in  nature  (to).  He  «dso  ibowa  it  by  the 
restoration  of  those  who  abMB^themaelTO  (ti>.  and 
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•qaallT  by  onuhmg  the  impioiu  {ia-x4)* — [18  is 
awbeit  1  Ow.  3i9*~-tiie  only  qootAtiou  from  Job  m 
NT  ftpirt,  petfauM,  boat  Bom.  Il35.>— 101.  oontinaM 
the  theme  ol  ll-l4b  Bat  in  15  tlw  text  is  ondonbtedly 
ominpt.  "  The  nso&I  panlldism  is  mntins,  uid  the 
woidi '  ho  saveth  the  poor  from  the  aword,  mm  theix 
moath  '  yield  ao  aatiaaotory  sense  "  (FMke).  Dohm 
aooepts  Siegfried's  emendation  :  "  He  saves  from  the 
■word  the  needy,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty  the 
poor."— 17-S6  psinti  an  it^lio  piBtare  of  the  bi^py 
ooodition  of  tw  man  who  BabmisBively  aocepto  uw 
Kvioa  disoijiliiiB  and  so  b  restored  to  fuwpecity.— 
i7L  tikes  uB  back  to  6.  The  reason  of  IXvine  ohaetise- 
meat  is  not  in  some  obsoore  mystery  of  God's  nature 
[Job's  why  T  323),  but  in  man's  own  sinfohien ;  it  is 
edocational  (Pr.  Sii*).  ObsMTve  that  the  poet  often 
pats  the  name  Shaddai  (the  Almiohty)  into  the  month 
of  Job  and  his  friends,  as  a  name  ca  Qod  suitable  to  non- 
Iinelites(Jl.  I13*}.  It  is  the  name  by  which,  aooording 
to  P,  Ood  made  Himself  known  to  Abraham  (G^  17i*) 
kng  before  the  revelation  of  the  name  Yahweh  (Ex.  63). 
The  "  six  "  or  "  seveQ  '*  troubles  bom  wbteh  Eiiphas 
promises  Job  that  Qod  will  deliver  him  (19)  is  a  round 
namber  meanii^  many  or  all :  so  three,  f6nr  (Pr.  616, 
AnL  I3).  The  wild  besats  will  not  devour  Job  s  flocks, 
the  stoDM  vm  keep  ont  of  Us  fidd  (2af.i  Bnhm 
qnotes  in  iUnstratiui  the  oonidBt  t  "  vom  Aoker,  den 
nin  FAng  berOhrte,  schwand  das  Gestwn,  ab  obis  der 
Wmd  entfohrte.*'  The  idea  of  a  qrmpat^y  between 
mui  aod  nature  is  often  ezpreoBed  in  the  OT, 
Pb.  104,  but  eepeoiaUy  belongs  to  the  piotoie  of  the 
Hcanaiiio  age  (Is.  II6-9.  6531-25}.  1^  climax  of 
blMKbgB  pnnnised  to  Job  ia  tltat  he  shall  have  a  laigs 
posterity,  and  die  in  a  ripe  old  sge  (ssf.)-  [An  inteN 
eeUng  tiwologioal  point  m  connexion  with  86  is  that 
death  is  here  oonceired  not  as  the  punishment  of  sin, 
but  merely  as  the  natural  cdoee  of  life.  In  general 
the  OT  is  not  governed  by  Qen.  83,  as  aze  tl^  later 
Jodaism  and  ^  KT.  The  troe  OT  idea  ia  ratbar 
that  a  premolure  doath  is  the  ponishment  (A  ma 
{Sh.  5523).]  EBidiaz  concludes  nis  speech  (27)  by 
bidding  Job  lay  to  heart  the  truth  which  it  contains. 

Die  first  speech  of  EUphas  is  a  literary  masterpieoe  : 
yet  how  ont  of  touch  with  facts  it  ia  1  "  Eliphax  does 
Dot  pecooive  that  he  is  stating  a  mere  doctrine ;  he 
has,  like  the  vast  majority  of  both  cultured  and  nn* 
Goltuied  men,  continually  fonnd  in  bfe  his  own 
tmmcoia  confinned,  because  he  has  always  {Hreauppoaed 
tham,  and  has  finally  taken  them  for  experieiUMS  " 
(Dohm).  Thus  be  cannot  enter  into  Job's  problem. 
SUs  i»ejudioee  jicevecit  him  from  understanding  his 
frieiu'B  perplexity.  To  Elif^iaE  it  is  as  plain  as  the 
no  in  heaven  that  afRiotion  ia  due  to  human  sin,  and 
Job's  qaeetioninfs  about  Ood  seem  simplv  im[aous. 
Hfloee,  with  tJie  best  intentions  in  tiie  irond,  he  fails 
in  sympaUt^ ;  and  the  paidm>like  conclusion  (17-27). 
in  sFSte  of  its  beaa^,  can  in  Job's  oinramstaDoes  ooqr 
be  an  irony. 

VL  1-18.  Job  in  his  rmly  deals  first  (A  all  witb  the 
ohaive  of  impatience.  He  catches  up  the  word  used 
by  Hiphaz  (62),  and  declares  that  his  impatience  does 
but  baianoe  his  calamity  (if.).  The  dreadfufawsB  ol 
the  latter  is  that  it  is  htm  Qod  Himself  (4).  The 
innge  is  that  of  |KiiBCued  anows,  whose  Txants  have 
pmetzated  (withm  me).  Job's  spirit  -  minks  th^ 
poison,  so  Uiat  he  oamnot  help  roaring.  No  oreature 
complains  without  reason,  no  more  does  be  (5).  What 
is  loathsome  and  onbearable  is  thmst  upon  him  (6f.). 
So  keenly  does  he  feel  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying 
that  he  fonets  his  defence,  and  once  more  cries 
psaaioDat^  lor  death  (8-10).   FatiesMe»  he  says,  is 


impossible  ;  he  ia  not  stone  or  brass  (iif,).  All  re- 
•ouroe  is  at  an  end  with  him. 

VL  14-aT.  Job's  SoRowfal  DbappoliitaHiit  tn  hb 
FfetaDlll. — B»  b^ins  b^  citing  a  proverb.  The  deBpBi> 
ing  man  who  is  aUpviiDg  from  rd^non,  looks  for  help 
and  i^mpathy  from  bis  friends,  ^e  firiends,  however, 
have  proved  like  a  brook  that  disappoints  tiie  thirsty 
caravan  (15-20).  When  the  thaw  comes,  the  broolcs 
are  cwoUni  Uaiok  with  broken  ice  and  melting  snow 
{16),  BntinBamniertheydryup(t7),andtbeoaTavan, 
fcniing  no  watw  where  &ey  expected,  as  a  last  despe- 
rate resouToe  turn  aside  from  the  path  into  the  desert 
to  look  for  water,  and  perish  miserably  (18).  Tema 
(la.  2I14*)  and  Sheba  (I15*)  are  Arabian  tribea.  The 
whole  simile  of  the  brook  is  very  fine.  Its  point  is  that 
Job's  friends  have  been  effusive  in  their  frieadBhip  in 
the  days  of  his  proeperity,  when  he  did  not  need  their 
help.  Now  in  nis  adversity  and  his  diie  need  they 
fsu  him.  With  21  Job  turns  direotljr  to  the  friends. 
They  are  terror^trioken  by  his  oadamily.  Tet  he  had 
not  asked  from  them  so  much  as  a  ransom  in  monej 
from  acme  powerful  oppressor  (22f.).  All  he  aeks  ia 
real  instruction.  Let  them  explain  to  him  the  error 
of  his  speech,  ajid  he  will  oease  from  bis  complaint. 
Job  cannot  f^  that  Eliphaz  has  said  uiything  to  the 
poipose.  bi  27  he  bunts  ont  into  strong  inveotive. 
The  friends  would  east  lots  over  the  fal£erlesB,  and 
baivain  over  ttieir  friend.  The  fatheriees  ia  to  be 
nnderHtood  as  the  child  of  the  debtor.  "  After  hia  death 
the  rutJileea  creditors  oast  lots  for  the  poaseeaion  of  the 
child  as  a  slave  "  (Davidson). 

14  is  difficult :  in  the  above  exposition  "  deapaii^ 
imt "  is  snhstitoted  for  "  ready  to  Caint"  Dohm  reads, 
"He  who  withhokleth  kinaneas  from  the  despturing 
loisaketh  the  fear  oS  the  Almighty,"  and  regards  the 
verse  as  a  gloss  &a  161.— 15.  Instead  of  "  pass  away  " 
tianslate  overflow." — ^21.  Neither  text  nor  mg.  Is 
satisfactory  in  the  first  clause.  Emend  "  ao  have  ye 
been  to  me.  "—W  does  not  seem  very  suitable  in  present 
context.  Perhaps  it  should  follow  28. — 28-90.  Job 
appeals  to  his  friends  to  give  him  a  fair  hearing.  Let 
them  look  him  in  the  face  (28).  We  must  ima^e, 
says  Duhm,  that  during  Job's  speech,  and  especially 
during  the  last  shar^  sayings,  they  have  exhibited  their 
disapproval  by  turning  away  from  him.  Surely  ( 28)  is 
the  formula  of  oath—literally,  "  if  I  shall  lie  to  your 
face  "  (then  mav  evil  beMl  me)  {cf.  In). — 26  meana 
"3^lmtomeanahearme:  itianotinjustieetocomplain 
as  I  do."~-80  means  "  Oumot  I  otxneetly  discern  the 
nature  U  my  oaJunity  (and  pwoeive  its  iniustaoe)  T  " 
The  first  <^use  means  tm  same  as  the  second — ^haa 
tongue  become  perverted  so  that  it  cannot  tell  good 
from  bad  ? 

Vn.  1-10.  Job  complains  of  the  misery  of  bis  life 
and  destiny.  How  is  it  that  Job  does  not  go  on  to 
maintain  ms  innooenoe  T  Instead  of  ^is  he  proceeds 
to  show  how  dreadfully  he  suffns,  uid  to  aoonse  Ood 
of  cruelty  (iif.).  The  point  is  that  he  cannot  tidnk 
of  his  suffering  without  viewing  it  as  a  ground  against 
God.  The  ideas  of  Eliphaz  about  suffering  being  due 
to  sin  make  no  impreasion  on  him  :  moreover  he  feels 
that,  if  he  had  sinned,  that  would  give  God  no  reason 
to  tieat  him  as  He  does.  Again  Job  can  hardly  be- 
liove  as  yet  that  Eliphaz  really  meant  to  aoouse  hnn 
of  sin.  He  indulges  himself,  therefore,  fre^  again  in 
the  complaint  of  his  misery.  As  before,  however,  in 
S20,  he  18  led  to  think  of  ms  own  case  as  one  among 
many  ( if.).  Life  ia  a  solttier's  campaign,  hard 
drut^e^,  wounds,  and  exposure,  till  the  campaign  is 
over.  It  ia  a  Ureling's  day.  Working  through  the 
Boltry  midday  he  thusts  mz  the  coolness  of  evening 
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and  his  vagee  (2).  Such  is  vax's  life  in  general  But 
with  8  Job  oomes  bfwk  to  bis  own  case.  His  troubles 
too  an  laid  on  him,  like  the  soldiw's  the  labonm's, 
by  the  will  aaotbra^.  Like  tbem  he  lon^  for  the 
end  of  his  misery.  In  M.  he  paints  a  giapmo  [Hoture 
of  tbis.  He  especially  dweUs  on  the  long  interminable 
nights  of  pain.  His  sores  breed  worms.  They  form  a 
hard  crust  (olods  of  dost)  and  then  break  out  afresh 
and  run.  In  sjute  of  his  long  nights  of  pain,  yet  his 
time  goes  by  more  swiftly  than  a  weaver's  ahutUe 
(e/.  93sf.),  and  he  is  ntterfy  hopeless  (6).  With  7  he 
turns  to  God  and  pitifully  appeals  to  Him.  For  a 
moment  he  thinks  of  God  as  the  God  who  has  loved 
and  oared  for  bim,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  further 
thought  (8)  that  when  he  ia  sone  God  will  look  for  him 
and  not  find  him.  It  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
path  upon  which  ultamatoly  he  is  to  find  the  personal 
floIuUon  of  his  trouble.  By  slow  degrees  he  cornea  to 
beliere  that  Qod  who  had  once  cared  for  him  most 
need  him,  and  therefore  ultimately  must  deliver  him. 
But  at  present  all  he  says  is  that  God  will  one  day  look 
for  Mm  and  fail  to  find  bim.  There  is  just  the  funtest 
suggeetaon  that  God  will  miss  him.  It  is  the  first 
gleam  of  light  in  the  midst  of  Job's  darkness.  But  it 
Tanisbes,  and  in  9t.  he  dwells  on  the  impossibility  of 
a  return  from  SheoL  "  The  Babylonians  called  the 
underworld  '  the  land  of  no  return  ' "  (Peake).  Ao- 
oording  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  view,  the  dead  in  Sheol 
were  cut  off  from  all  communion  with  God  (F&s.  65, 
88io~i2,  Is.  38i8).  Here,  says  Duhm,  Job  completely 
rejects  the  idea  of  immort«Jaty.  "  Of  course  this  is 
not  to  eay,  that  it  cannot  reoocur.  On  the  oontrar^, 
jtut  beoaiue  Job  asiun  and  again  ocnnes  back  to  the 
oomfortkes  idea,  that  all  ia  otot  witii  death,  the 
obseiTant  Tesdsr  ia  led  to  form  the  suspioion  tbat  he 
is  suppressing  a  hope,  which  oontinually  reawak^ 
in  secret  within  him,  that  after  all  things  may  be 
otherwise." 

VII.  11-21.  Job  etgem  gives  utteracoe  to  his  com- 
plaint. In  tite  previous  passage  Job's  tone,  as  in 
311-19,  bad  become  quieter,  and  his  oomidaint  almost 
an  elegy  on  human  misenr.  But  now  he  bursts  forth 
again  with  the  utmost  vioienoe  of  expression,  and  now, 
as  he  had  not  ventured  to  do  in  3,  directly  attacks 
God.  He  will  not  refrain.  Though  God  destroy  him, 
he  will  speak  (11).  He  asks  if  he  is  the  sea,  fretting 
against  the  earth  with  its  turbulent  waves,  or  the  sea- 
monster,  the  great  dragon  of  the  deep,  onoe  conquered  by 
God  long  ago  (26i3,  Is.  6I9  Bev.  21i*),  but  always  liable 
to  attempt  a  freah  assault  upon  God  and  the  world. 
When  Job  eedta  rest  in  sleep,  God  sends  bim  awful 
dreuns  ( i  jf.).  He  has  no  conception  of  second  causes, 
and  attributes  the  misery  of  ma  dreams  directly  to 
God.  He  wishes  that  he  could  die  outright  (i^).  If 
onij  God  would  let  him  alone  (16),  In  171.  he  bitteriy 
parodies  Va.  84.  The  ftalmist  in  devout  ecstasy 
■peaks  of  the  UtUenees  of  man,  and  the  vonderfm 
ecmdesoeiisim  of  Qod,  who  has  made  him  his  vice- 
mrent  and  lord  of  the  creation.  But  Job  thinks  of 
God  as  the  great  Watcher  of  men  (12,  20),  the  Almighty 
Eye,  always  regarding  human  conduct  to  tir  and  prove 
it  according  to  its  worth.  This  ia  precisely  the  same 
idea  M  God  wtaob.  we  have  already  had  from  Eliphaz, 
tiie  Ood  who  watches  men  and  tewaida  or  punuhea 
them.  But  El^haz,  like  the  IWmist,  ^orified  this 
eonoeption  of  God.  To  Job  in  his  present  mood  it 
seems  notbiog  but  darkness  and  terror,  and  he  cries 
out  against  it.  "  If  religion  is  conceived  as  a  strict 
moral  order,  which  lays  on  man  full  responsibility  for 
even'  action  and  impulae,  it  must  crush  him ;  the 
poet  of  Job  antii^atas  FMl  in  reoogmsiag  thia  tnith. 


The  above  propositions  are,  however,  as  little  the  last 
voxd  of  the  poet  on  the  true  nature  of  God,  as  hlfl 
previons  statnnaate  on  the  questions  of  life  after  death 
give  his  last  judgment  on  the  qneation  of  immortality. 
On  the  ooatmry,  there  is  here  merely  the  weighing  of 
the  poesibility  that  Job's  sufferings  are  the  result  ot 
Divine  repressive  measures,  and  throu^  the  sarcastio 
conclusions  drawn  from  it  rather  an  indirectly  nwative 
than  an  afiSrmative  answer"  (Duhm).  In  19  Job 
pleads  iox  a  moment'a  reacts.  In  20  he  an^gests  that 
even  if  he  haa  sinned,  his  ain  cannot  have  injured  God. 
who  is  infinitely  above  aught  that  man  can  do  to 
him.  The  infermce  is  that  God,  instead  of  making 
Job,  by  watching  him  so,  into  a  perpetual  stumbling- 
blod£  (mai^)  that  always  seems  to  be  in  His  way, 
might  simply  foigive  his  sins.  We  see  that  Job 
ia  uready  moving  mnn  the  idea  of  Ctod  aa  an  Almi^tjr 
Judge  to  the  thought  that  at  I»ttom  Hia  nature  la 
par£>nii^  yi-  ^  I3O4,  *hioh  makee  it  dear 

that  if  God  be  simply  a  Jn^e,  fellowship  between 
man  and  Him  is  impossible  ;  if  He  is  to  be  feaxed,  *.e.  if 
re%ion  is  to  be  possible,  it  can  only  be  on  a  basis  of 
forgiveness.  The  oonclusion  of  21  shows  that  Job  is 
beginning  to  feel  that  the  God  who  tortates  bim  is 
not  the  real  God,  but  only  a  passing  phase  (Fa.  30s, 
tnj/.).  When  Job  ia  dead  at  least  God  will  wuit  him. 
From  the  real  God,  who  is  love,  it  is  not  then  too  much 
to  hope  even  the  fo^vecess  of  sin.  The  two  thoughts 
— that  of  the  God  who  is  great  enough  to  pardon  sin, 
and  of  the  God  who  needs  him — are  intimately  oon- 
neoted  together. 

16.  The  interpretation  of  the  second  clause,  "  I 
choose  death  in  preference  to  being  this  Hkeleton." 
la  forced.  B«ad,  emending  the  text  v^yslighfly,  '*  I 
choose  dra.th  rather  than  my  pains.  — SO.  Aooordmg 
to  Jewish  tradition  the  origmal  text  was  '*  a  burden 
on  Thee,"  which  was  altercKi  by  the  soribea  into  "  a 
burden  to  myself."  The  tradition  is  probably  oorreot, 
and  the  alteration  haa  been  made  beoaose  the  oiiginat 
text  seemed  irrevw^tk 

Vm.  1-7.  Oipaitliig  «f  Bildad'i  Rnt  Speadb— The 
two  younger  friends,  tarn  Duhm,  make  a  lees  fitvonr- 
able  impression  than  Euphaz.  Bildad'a  great  point  ia 
the  discriminating  recti^de  of  God,  who  nnnilitud^ 
rewards  the  righteous  and  punishes  the  wicked.  Hia 
whole  idea  of  fortune  and  misfortune  is  evm  more 
mechanical  than  that  of  Eaifdiaz,  The  idea  that  God 
recnaina  an  unohangeaUe  factor,  and  the  t^tatm  of 
man  to  Him  only  changes,  oomes  out  if  possible  ev«o 
more  clearly  in  oppositi^  to  Job's  idea  of  a  Qod  who 
has  ohajiged  and  may  again  change  hia  relation  to 
bim.  The  other  point  of  importance  in  Bildad's  speech 
is  that  he  supports  his  dootxine.  not  like  £3iphaE  from 
revelation,  but  from  the  wisdom     the  anoienta. 

Bildad,  in  boginning  his  speech,  paaaee  over  in  com- 
plete silenoe  all  that  Job  haa  said  as  to  the  laok  of 
sympatiiy  evinced  by  the  friends.  He  expresses  the 
(Usl^e,  natural  to  the  sober  man  that  he  is,  of  Job's 
passionateneas,  and  above  all  of  Job's  doubts  of  God's 
righteousness ;  for  such  to  bim  was  the  meaning  of 
Job's  "  why,"  thouftb  Job  himself  was  really  more  oon- 
oemed  about  God's  love.  He  says  in  a  very  few  words 
all  that  can  be  aaid  from  hia  "  miserable  standpoint  " 
(Duiun).  Ood  ia  righteous  (3).  Job's  ohildien  have 
perished  ;  that  proves  Uiat  they  were  ainneis  outcight. 
Bead  (c/.  mg.),  U  thy  children  luive  sinned  against  bun. 
He  has  delivered  them  into  the  band  of  Uteir  trans- 
gression. Job,  however,  has  not.  been  wiped  out  of 
existence  as  a  hopeless  sinner,  but  God  is  calling  him 
to  repentance,  ll  he  repcmt^  God  will  show  His  r»- 
■  gard  iat  his  righteouaneea  in  lUMmoectaiiL  maaoN  by 
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»  tUMo  reBtoration  to  mosperiiy  (5-7).  Bildad  un- 
hesitatbgl;  interpreta  tne  note  by  his  d<^!ina.  Hia 
coumel  to  Job  ia  the  same  as  that  of  EHipfaaz,  but  it 
19  much  more  bluntly  and  ouitly  stated.  Bildad 
waatea  no  words. 

vm.  8-19.  The  Wbdom  ot  the  And«)iS.~Bitdad 
nealls  Job  to  traditioa  as  enahrined  In  the  proverbs 
ot  tbo  fathers  (8).  AaUiorily  beloogs  to  the  voioe  of 
tiiB  past  (9).  "  The  respect  which  our  age  has  for 
booto,  each  of  which  ia  oolleoted  from  a  hundred  older 
ODM.  a  non-literary  civilisation  has  for  tradition  and 
osa^  Bildad  ia  oonsoioua  of  bis  limitation,  but 
aflcnbes  the  same  also  to  all  othtOB,  whom,  aa  medio- 
crity is  wont  to  do,  he  hotda  withoat  heaitatioD  aa  hia 
Aqous :  a  common  oombinatkm  of  modfls^  and  uo- 
ooiueioiiB  flhamelflasneea  "  (Dabm). 

Wlii  11  begin  the  wise  sayings  ot  the  anoienU. 
"Thne  maxima  of  the  ancient  world  are  clothed  in 
lioh  and  gorgeous  similes  drawn  from  the  luxuriant 
[iant  life  of  we  sultry  East  "  (Davidson).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  imagery  of  11  ia  Enptian.  rush 
ie  (as  mg.)  the  papyrus.  It  grows  12  feet  high  ;  but 
to  do  tiuB  requires  mire  in  which  to  grow.  The  flag 
i»  the  Nile  grass.  An  Egyptian  word  {aku)  is  used, 
vbioh  is  found  only  twice  elsewhere  in  OT(Gen.  4l3,i6). 
It  is  dear  that  the  poet  was  acquainted  with  Egypt. 
H«  jHobably  means  to  represent  Bildad  as  viewmg 
Enrpt  as  ue  aonroe  of  the  oldest  wisdom.  18  is 
Bfldad's  apidication;  ef.  Eliphaz  (53),  also  Pa.  3736f. 
The  godlees  man  sh^  perish.  His  confidence  shall 
give  wajfT  like  a  spider'a  web  (14)  (lit.  "  houae  "  ;  cf.  the 
<ueof  the  latter  word  in  15).  In  the  last  the  flimsinese 
of  the  spider's  house  is  proverbial.  Davidson  <juotee 
Soran  (294o) :  "  Verily  the  frailest  of  houses  is  the 
mdn's  hooaa"  With  16f,  we  have  a  new  figure, 
uat  of  asjtreading  luxuriant  plant,  suddenly  destroyed, 
K  that  not  a  trace  of  it  is  left.  The  lesson  ia  the  same 
aa  before. 

13.  Instead  of  "  paths  **  (orhoth)  read  aharith,  and 
translate,  *'  Suoh  is  the  end  of  all  that  fotvet  God." — 
17  is  difBonlt.  Instead  of  "  heap  "  we  mient  traoeiato 
"  spring. ' '  The  meaning  of  the  second  line  is  very 
noeertain.  Buhm,  slightly  emending  the  text  (after 
liXX),  translatea,  "  Its  roots  are  twined  about  the 
ming,  it  lives  in  a  house  of  sbmes."  The  meaning  is 
Uien  that  the  plant  has  established  itself  in  die  beet 
[dace  in  the  gBidm,  the  stone  building  over  the  apiing, 
groving  upon  its  walls,  and  surpasses  in  its  growth  ul 
other  plants  in  the  garden  rooted  in  their  beds  of  earth. 

Vm.  20-22.  BildBd  has  warned  Job  of  the  fate  of 
tlw  impioas.  Now  he  returns  to  the  other  half  of  lua 
doctrine  abo*  and  sums  up  his  whole  position  in  80. 
God  can  ntfther  reject  the  blameleas.  nor  ujdiold  the 
willed.  If  Job  ia  really  blameless,  ie.  if  he  humbly 
ucepta  the  Divine  chastisement,  Qod  will  yet  reward 
ium  (2if.). 

IX.  is  Job's  answer'  to  the  position  taken  up 

bj-  Bildad*  vis,  tiiat  the  Almighty  cannot  judge  falsely 
(33).  la  2  Job  accepts  the  general  principle  that  God 
jodges  according  to  merit.  But  of  what  use  ia  this  7 
Mao  haa  no  chance  of  asserting  hia  righteousness  before 
God,  of  putting  in  his  claim  to  reward.  There  is  no 
equality  between  the  Judge  and  the  person  judged. 
If  man  wishes  to  maintam  an  argument  with  God 
h  mg.)  God  can  ask  him  a  thousand  questions  that  will 
briBe  hhn.  God  is  all-wise  and  almighty  :  who  can 
vithstond  Bim  T  (4).  He  is  almighty  (jf ).  There 
follows  a  series  of  illustrations  of  His  almightinoss.  He 
oveiUtrows  the  mountains  in  Hia  anger  (6).  He  shakes 
Uie  e&rth  J6). — 6-6  tf^ther  deeonbe  an  earthquake. 
The  earth  is  oonoeived  aa  a  boose  with  laUara.  These 


are  the  mountallW,  whioh  support  the  sky  (26ii). 
Their  roots,  however,  are  deep  below  the  suiboe  of 
the  earth  in  the  water  under  the  earth  {Pt.  S35).  "  An 
earthquake  ia  for  the  ancients  something  different, 
something  more  violent  than  with  us,  since  they  con- 
ceive the  whole  earth  to  be  moved  from  its  fixed  jjac* 
and  from  its  foundations  "  (Dnhm). — 7  continues  the 
examples  of  the  Divine  onmipoteno&  When  He  wills. 
He  blots  aun  and  stan  out  ol  the  sky.  The  reference 
is  to  eolipsea,  obscurations,  etc.  The  stars  are  sealed 
up  in  theplaoe  where  Qod  keeps  them,  and  whence  at 
lus  will  He  brings  them  forth  to  shine  in  the  heavens 
(Is.  4O36).  Further  illustratioQs  of  God's  powcor  are 
oontainedintt. — 10,  which  sums  up  the  whole,  is  quoted 
horn  the  speech  of  Eliphaz  (69).  But  bow  difiwently 
are  the  words  used  T  EUphiu  regards  the  Divine 
omnipotenoe  as  a  reason  trhj  man  ahoold  humble 
himself  before  God,  Job  as  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  maintain  liis  right  before  Him.— 11  passes 
on  to  the  thought  of  God's  mysterious  invisibili^. 
This  makes  His  omnipotenoe  ail  the  more  dread.  He 
is  no  judge,  but  an  absolutely  arbitrary  Sovereign  (14). 
If  the  primeval  monsters  of  Qiaos  could  not  stand 
before  God,  how  much  less  a  mere  man  (isf.), 

Rahab  is  here,  Uke  the  dragon  in  Is,  5I9,  a  name  for 
Tiamat,  tbo  original  Chaos,  who  was  conquered  by  Qod 
at  the  creation  {Qea.  1 2*).  Her  helpere  are  the  brood  of 
mtmstenwhoasaisted  her  in  the  temDleoonfliot,  but  were 
also  oruehed  by  Qod.  How  impossible,  then,  is  it  for  Job 
to  maintain  his  oause  against  God  (14)  T  Even  if  he 
were  innooent,  he  could  not  confront  Him,  but  would 
have  to  cast  himself  u^n  His  meroy  (15).  There  is 
no  chance  of  even  gettmg  God  to  luten  to  a  human 

Slea  (16). — 17t.  is  a  doeonption  of  how  God  acts  when 
[e  oomes  to  judgment ;  at  the  same  time  Job  is 
describing  Qod  s  present  treatment  of  bim.  He  re- 
mids  himself  even  now  as  engaged  in  a  oontest  with 
Qod. — 19  is  difficult  to  traimlate  with  oertainty,  but 
the  aeoae  is  dear,  "  If  one  speaks  of  the  strength  of 
the  mighty,  lo,  here  am  I  (saith  He)  I  and  if  of  judg- 
ment, who  will  set  me  a  time  (saith  He)."  This  de- 
scribes the  overmastering  strength  and  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God,  which  gives  man  no  chance.  Job, 
therefore,  thoi^  innocent,  feels  that  under  the  oonr 
straint  of  the  Divine  preeenoe  be  oould  not  assort  his 
innocence  (30).  He  liierefore  does  so  now ;  let  God 
slay  him  for  bis  audacity  if  He  will  (31).  It  is  all  one 
to  him  whether  he  live  or  die.  "  The  poet  exhibite 
great  wealth  in  the  psychology  of  the  moods.  Fear  of 
death,  desire  for  it,  ooatompt  of  life,  longii^  for  a  oon- 
Unuanoe  of  peaceful  existence,  all  alternate  throughout 
Job's  Bpeeohee,  always  with  a  payobologioal  basis — and 
in  themselves  a  proof  that  tbo  poet  is  a  bom 
drematiat "  (Dubm). 

Job  proceeds  to  daay  that  there  ia  any  moral  order 
in  the  universe.  God  eends  the  pestilence  and  cares 
nothing  that  the  innooent  die  as  well  as  the  wicked  {23). 
He  gives  over  the  world  to  oppressors.  He  blinds  the 
judges  so  that  tiiey  cannot  tell  right  bom  wrong  (the 
verse  probably  refleote  tbe  feeling  of  the  Jews  undw 
Feisian  oppieesion),  "  If  it  be  not  he,  who  then  is 
it  1  "  asks  Job.  Observe  that  the  poet  reot^ises  no 
Satan  like  the  Volksbuoh,  no  laws  of  the  universe, 
like  us.  He  is  an  absolute  monotheist,  and  tiaoes 
everything  ttiat  happens  directly  to  Qod.  The 
problem  <xt  Qod's  dealings  is  thereby  made  very  intense. 

5.  Syr.  nads  "  he  knows  it  not  Probably  tbia  waa 
the  original  reading  (Duhm,  Peake^).  God  uproots  the 
mountains  without  even  noticing  it ;  it  is  nothing  to 
Hia  almighty  strength. — 9.  Tbe  identification  of  tbe  oon- 
stellatioos,  oth«  than  Orion,  is  only  ^'^"^IlKiA?'? 
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What  the  otuunben  of  the  south  are  ia  mtoertaiD. — 
16.  Duhm  reads,  alter  LXX.  "  If  I  oalled  He  would 
not  answer  me,  I  cannot  believe  that  He  would  heaiHkeo 
to  my  voice."   This  is  perhaps  better  than  the  text. 

K.  Job  again  Uikse  np  bin  oomfdafnt,  hat 

in  a  qnietor  tone,  so  that  he  is  able  to  imagine  after 
all  a  in  wbioh  he  might  maintain  his  oauaa  before 
God.  He  oomfdainB  first  of  the  shortness  of  his  Uto. 
His  time  rons  swiftly  as  a  runner,  as  the  liritt  papynia 
boats  used  on  the  Nile,  as  an  eagle  in  its  flight  (2sf-). 
If  he  siioold  resolve  to  brightra  np  Mid  treat  hu 
miaeiy  aa  a  bad  dream,  what  vm  t  God  vill  again 
pat  him  on  the  rack.  (We  may  asBodate  Job's  qtUBter 
moods  with  temporary  relief  from  paroxysms  of  pain, 
which  he  knows  full  well,  however,  to  be  only  tempo- 
rary). All  purifioations  are  useless  (3of.)>  God  and 
be  cannot  oome  together  on  equal  terms.  If  only 
there  were  an  umpire  between  them,  who  oould  lay 
his  hand  upon  both  disputants,  and  enforce  hla  deoisiott 
upon  them  (33).  Or  u  God  would  oease  smiting  him 
with  pain,  and  lay  aside  His  terrifying  majesty  (34). 
Then  Job  would  speak  without  fear  (35). 

We  may  view  the  cry  for  a  daysman,  for  God  with 
His  majesty  laid  aside,  as  an  inatinotive  prophecy  of  the 
Incarnation,  though  the  poet  has  no  such  thing  in  his 
mind.    Cf.  Darid  in  Browning's  Savl : 

"  "Fis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  ory  for,  my 
flesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead." 

Duhm  finelv  points  out  the  psyotiotogioal  truth,  that 
he  only  can  Delieve  God  to  be  hia  enemy,  who  se^  Him 
as  his  friend.  Job's  invectives,  fao  further  says,  are 
Tory  like  those  of  a  modem  pessimiBt :  yet  tlwy  im- 
press m  Teiy  diffeiratly,  beawue  they  spring  nom  a 
heart  that  needs  God. 

80.  In  both  oasee  mg.  is  better  than  text  Lye  is 
potash,  used  for  oleanaiog  purpoeee. 

X.  1-22.  Job's  tone  becomes  sharper.  He  accuses 
God  of  having  created  him  only  to  torment  him.  What 
profit  is  there  to  God  in  destroyiiu  the  work  that  has 
oost  Him  BO  much  pains  f  (3)-?  u  God  shoit-Bighted,  so 
that  He  sees  faults  whero  tlieydonot  exist  (4)?  How 
can  He  be,  when  He  is  eternal  (5)  ?  Yet  He  inqoires 
after  Job's  sin,  torturing  to  make  him  confess  {6f.). 
Job  reminds  God  how  He  has  made  him  ( lof.  describes 
aooording  to  the  poet's  ph^iolc^  the  formation  of 
the  embryo ;  cf,  Ps,  139i3).  God  had  given  him  life 
and  preeerred  him  (is);  yet  all  the  while  secretly 
purposing  to  torture  him.  This  is  Job's  darkest 
thonght  oonoeming  God  (compare  the  thoughts  oi 
Caliban  upon  Setebos  in  Browning's  poem) :  God 
appears  as  the  Great  Inquisitor  (141.)  i  contrast 
Ps.  1303f,  Job,  marvellously  made,  is  marvellously 
treated  (t6),  God  renews  His  witneeses  against  Him, 
i.e,  sends  ever  fresh  and  fresh  pains  to  accuse  him  of 
sin.  Host  after  host  is  against  him  (17),  Again  as 
in  3,  Job  asks  why  be  was  bom  (tSf.).  Sinoe, 
howevOT,  God  has  not  spared  him  the  tragedy  of  life, 
let  Him  grant  tiiat  at  least  his  last  few  days  may  be 
painless,  oefore  he  departs  into  t^  deep  gloom  of 
oheol  (ao-22). 

3.  F^babty  the  last  clause  should  be  struck  out 
(Duhm,  Peake).  It  does  not  harmoniae  with  the  con- 
text.—16.  Peake  would  read  with  sli^t  emendation 
*' sated  with  shame  uid  dmnken  with  sorrow."— 
16.  The  first  line  is  difficult  and  the  meaning  is  some- 
what uncertain. 

XI.  1-20.  Speeeb  of  Zopbsr. — "  Job  has  shown  that 
the  assumption,  that  on  account  of  the  Divine  right- 
eooanees  only  human  sin  can  be  the  cause  of  miafortUM^ 


leads  to  the  worst  oomdosiooa  as  to  Qod'a  natoia 
What  answer  oan  the  friends  make  T  "  (Duhm).  Job 
has  charged  God  with  a  brutal  misuse  cd  Hia  atzengUi 
and  a  refined  cruelty  to  His  oreatore  : 

"  Oh  it  is  exoellmt  to  have  a  giant's  strenoth 
Bat  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giuib.' 

Zophar,  the  youngest  and  most  fiery  of  the  friends, 
simply  sees  in  Job's  questionings  about  God,  a  denial 
of  the  Divine  omnisoenoo.  If  God  treats  Job  as  a 
sinner.  He  cannot  be  in  error.  Again,  tberaforo,  he 
calls  Job  (o  repeat. 

He  befpns  by  oiitioising  Job's  verbositT :  "  words 
and  notlibig  else  "  are  his  defence  (2f.).  Job  deolana 
that  his  wuk  is  pure  (emending  "  m;^  doctrine  "  into 
"  my  walk,"  Duhm,  Peake).  But  if  God  were  to 
aeoept  Job's  challenge  to  meet  him,  the  result  would 
be  very  different  from  Job's  antidpatioQ  (jf.).  Let 
Job  koow  tiiat  God  by  no  meate  mneodiax  against 
him  all  his  sin.  Zophar  here  breaks  out  into  a  paoe- 
^yrie  on  the  Divine  wisdom  (7-9).  God  koowi  the 
miquity  of  the  wicked,  without  considering  it,  *.e.  in- 
tuitively (11).  \^th  18  Zophar  begins  his  ozhortatioa 
Let  Job  turn  to  God  and  stretch  out  his  hands  is 
prayer  to  Him,  let  him  put  away  his  sin  (14)-  Then 
follows  the  promise.  Then  Job  ab&\l  be  able  to  lift  op 
his  face  {cf  -  IO15)  and  be  steadfast  (contrast  flnctuatii^ 
feelinxa,  QxTt).  His  miseiy  shall  pass  away  (i6f ). 
He  shall  be  secure,  because  there  u  hope  (oontrast 
Job's  despondence,  7c,  925,  IO20,  etc.).  He  shall 
search  about  him  (as  one  does  before  lying  down  to 
rest),  and  shall  sleep  in  aaSety  (18).  Many  shall  seek 
his^vour(c/.  297-io»  21-25.  and  oonbast  ISiS.  30i-io}. 
— 30  gives  the  dark  reverse  to  the  picture  tho  bappi- 
neas  M  tlie  z^teooi.  "Bildad'i  predictioaof  thamt* 
<rf  the  wkkeoB  faere  repeated,  but  wlumas  be  ident^ed 
the  wicked  with  Jobs  enemies,  Zopbar  leavee  open 
the  possibility  that  Job  himself  may  be  inoloded  in 
that  category,  and  in  the  last  line  significantly  allodee 
to  Job's  repeated  wish  tiuA  he  may  die  "  (Peake). 

6.  Last  olaoae  lit.,  "  God  brings  a  part  of  thy  sins 
into  foigetfulneaa  for  thee."— 7.  First  olaose^  mg.  is  to 
be  followed  rather  thui  text. — ^10.  Zoidiar  tucea  up 
Job's  own  words  in  9iil  Duhm  thinks  the  verse  b 
out  of  plaoe  here  altc^ther :  it  suits  Job's  idea  of 
God's  arbitrary  sovereignty,  not  Zophar's  oonceptum 
of  His  unsearchable  wisdom.  He  therefore  omits  as 
a  marginal  note  out  of  pLaoe.  "  Shut  up  "  means  pot 
in  prison,"  gather  for  judgmwit  "  {ef.  Pb.  S05).~18  is 
very  difficult  Fttrhaps  the  beet  tr^ralaticHi  ia :  "  and 
so  an  empty  man  beoomes  wise,  and  a  wild  aas'a  colt 
is  bom  a  maiL"  This  yiulds  a  good  connexion  with 
the  preceding  verse :  God  chastens  the  wicked,  and 
so  the  empty  man  booomee  wise.  The  change  is  as  ii 
a  wild  aas's  colt  were  bom  a  man  (probaluy  a  pro- 
verbial illustration).  Tho  wild  ass  is  an  emblem  of 
undisciplined  freedom  (SSj),  and  thus  of  rebeOioo 
against  God  (Jer.  224). 

Xn.  1-26.  EUphaz  had  appealed  to  rardatioB, 
Bildad  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  Zophar  asaumes 
that  he  himself  is  the  oracle  of  God's  wisdom.  Job 
answers  this  assumptioiL  Firstly  Zophar  is  not  tho 
only  wise  man  in  the  worid,  and  secondly,  as  to  this 
wisdom  of  God,  which  expbins  everything.  Job  has 
himself  studied  the  ways  ot  God,  and  whatever  wivknii 
tbere  may  be  in  them  thm  is  owtainly  also  tt»  most 
vbitiary  exercise  of  Divine  power. 

The  meads  take  themselves  to  be  the  whole  peopte 
(2) ;  in  your  own  estimation.  Job  says,  "  yoaia 
everybody**'  (Peake).  Job,  however,  is  not  befaind 
them  in  wisdom :  they  are  ^^^^^f^^ 
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4-6.  Aooosding  to  Dohm  an  interpolation, 
treat  of  the  oontnat  between  tiw  fate  of  tb«  ihoos 

the  rebeUbuB  men  o{  tlio  worid.  and  contain  sentenoes 
BuitaUe  enough  for  Job^  but  not  in  this  place.  Tbe 
T.XX  has  the  paesage  in  a  much  shorter  fonn.  Feake 
defixwls  the  paaeage.  "  Job  spealts  oat  of  the  oonscioue- 
aeea  of  hie  own  jH^t  and  in  bis  refereooe  to  the  mockery 
to  -whkb  he  IS  ezpoeed  he  does  not  mean  that  be 
was  mooked  on  aoooont  of  his  godliness,  irtiioh  was  not 
true  in  bis  case,  bat  that  in  S[Hte  of  it  he  was  taunted 
with  limpet?.*' — 6  sajra  that  the  prosperous  despise 
and  bnfret  we  nnforttmate. — S  contrasts  with  this  tha 
bappineaa  of  the  wicked.  As  so  often  in  tlie  Psalms, 
tix  proaperoQs  and  the  wicked*  the  unfortunate  and 
the  pious  are  identified. 

7-10  Duhm  also  treats  as  an  inteipolatioc  He 
says  that  these  venee  oome  from  another  poet,  and 
eipreas  the  thought  tiiat,  as  the  animal  world  teaches, 
the  life  of  all  living  beings  is  in  God's  hand.  Between 
this  and  ^e  context  he  sees  not  the  slightest  oonnexion. 
The  usual  interpretation  of  the  passage  when  it  is 
retained  for  Job  (Davidson,  Peake)  is  that  in  leply  to 
the  boasted  wisdom  of  Zoj^iar,  Job  intimates  that 
sndi  knoiHedgs  is  the  venest  oonunonplaoa  Tbe 
obeervatiMi  of  the  animal  worid  may  teacu  it  (David- 
son), or  perhaps  the  very  animals  possess  it  (Peake); 
"  antiquity  did  not  draw  tbe  same  sharp  line  between 
human  and  animal  inteUigmoe  as  we  (uaw."  Duhm 
sees  a  oonfirmation  of  his  theory  that  tbe  passa^  is 
an  interpolation  in  the  use  of  w»  name  Yahweh  in  9. 
"  If  the  poet  wrote  Yahweh  it  most  have  been  by  an 
OTendgfat "  JFeake).   Some  M8S.  read  Eloah  (Qod). 

Wimii  iJohm  admits  that  we  return  to  the  genuine 
speech  of  Job.  "  The  ear  decides  as  to  the  sense  ac 
mmeABmaem  of  what  is  heard,  the  pabte  itself  knows 
beet  how  things  taste  (c/.  66),  man  can  therefore  by 
means  of  bis  senses  judge  of  the  things  of  the  external 
worid,  with  which  he  has  to  do — ^why  should  he  then 
require  to  be  told  by  others,  how  anything  tastes  or 
Bomida  t  Job  stands  npm  his  own  individnslity ;  if 
he  has  obsarred  Ood's  wotldng,  as  he  describes  it  in 
1411.,  no  one  need  try  to  persuade  him  of  the  opposite 
of  fa^  own  imiireseions  and  preceptiona"  18  we  must 
translate  as  tn^.,  "  With  aged  men,  ye  aay,  is  wisdom." 
No,  says  Job,  it  is  God  who  possesses  boUi  wisdom  ajid 
m^tk  Varied  illustrations  of  this  tiuth  follow  ( 14-35). 

Tbe  ftbove  interpretation  of  11-tf  is  based  on  tin 
■astnnptksi  that  it  is  to  be  retained  for  JoU  We  have 
sem  that  Duhm  questions  4-6.  7-ia  Siefrfried,  how- 
ever, goes  further  and  would  reject  not  only  4-4S,  bat 
127-131 ;  ha  thinks  that  the  Utter  passage  to  an  inters 
polation  intended  to  brins  the  speeches  of  Job  into 
harmony  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  letzibution. 
The  passage,  however,  rather  illnstrates  the  sovereign 
might  of  God's  working,  rad  is  thus  more  In  harmony 
wiu  tlM  thonght  <rf  Job  than  with  that  of  the  friends. 

6,  Take  the  word  translated  "  it  is  ready  "  as  a 
noon  meaning  "  a  blow." — 6.  Translate  as  mg.  "  that 
bring  their  god  in  their  band,"  i.e,  th^  worship  their 
own  power  and  make  it  their  god  {cf.  Hab.  Iii,i6). 

Xni.  1-12.  Job  has  shown  that  he  oui  speak  of 
God's  working  in  the  world ;  the  friends,  however, 
offer  an  maHogy  for  God,  which  He  Himself  must 
rejeet.  "  I  un  not  inferior  to  yon  in  knowledge," 
■ays  Job  (2).  "  But  I  would  epetJt  and  reason  with 
God — this  yt>a  do  not  understand  "  J3).  The  friends 
had  failed  to  diagnose  his  case  (4) ;  his  want  is  a  fresh 
Divine  revelation.  They  are  "  pJastereis  of  lies  "  in 
their  zeal  for  God.  Their  best  wisdom  were  silence  (5) 
"si  taouisMS,  ^liloBophas  mansisBee."  God.  hov- 
mtK,  will  not  appnre  thaiT  tee^eot  of  peraona,  OwCr 


partiality  in  becoming  Sa  ad-vooate  (8).  "  It  will  not 
IM  a  pleaaant  ezpenenoe  for  them  men  God  stz^ 
bare  their  paltry  souls  and  shows  that  which  masquo- 
raded  as  pious  reverence  to  be  cowardly  syoophanoy  (9). 
It  is  noteworthy  as  showing  the  ooimiot  01  feeling  in 
Job,  that  while  be  attacks  with  the  utmost  boldness 
the  QnrighteoQsnees  of  God's  oonduot  he  should  have 
such  dew-rooted  oonfideaoe  in  His  righteousness  as  to 
believe  Him  inaapable  of  tolerating  a  lying  defence 
even  of  Himself*'  (Peake).  God's  appearance  will 
terrify  the  friends  (11) :  bow  miseiaUe  thrar  -ptavaim, 
their  defBUoes.  are  (12). 

Xin.  18^8.  Job  turns  to  plead  his  cause  with  God. 
He  will  speak  whatever  it  costs  (13-is)-  "  This  also," 
he  says,  '  shall  be  my  deliverance,  that  a  godless  man 
will  not  come  before  Him."  Job  means  that  bis 
detiveraaoe  must  oome,  not  as  the  friends  say,  from 
submission  and  confession,  but  from  courageous  edf- 
defenoe.  Job  seems  to  gain  confidence  from  his  resolve 
to  speak  witihout  fear.    He  feels  that  God,  the  natural 

ntoctor  of  innocence,  must  in  the  end  be  On  his  tdde  i 
I's  very  boldness  will  appeid  to  His  better  nature. 
This  is  tho  first  time  that  Job  vaally  shows  oonfidenoe 
In  God.  Bdiind  Hia  wrath,  he  feels,  there  ia  some- 
thing that  is  on  his  side.  Jt  senna  as  if  Job's  firm 
les^e  to  maintain  his  oonsoiouBness  of  innooenoe 
gave  him  a  basis  whence  to  feel  after  Hm  tzuo  nature 
of  God.  Such  u  Job's  confidence,  aa  he  prepares  to 
plead  his  cause  (18),  that  he  cries,  *'  Who  is  there  that 
can  contend  with  me  I  For  (if  any  such  be  found) 
then  I  would  hold  my  peaoe  said  give  up  the  riioat " 
(19).  TioB  forms  a  wradid  dimaz  to  Job's  oeolaia- 
tion  of  innooenoe  {ef.  Is.  SOs,  Rom.  833^).  As  in  934, 
however.  Job  asks  of  God  to  remove  his  offiictiMi  and 
not  to  overwhelm  him  with  His  terrors,  that  they  may 
oontrad  upon  equal  terms  (20-23).  "  What  IiavB  I 
donel "  he  says.  "  Why  is  God  become  mine  enemy  7  " 
(33f.).  Why  does  God  persecute  one  so  weak  T  (25). 
God,  like  a  judge,  ordains  him  bitter  punishment.  To 
do  so.  He  brings  up  the  sins  of  his  unwitting  dukUtood* 
which  he  had  sujipoaed  long  ago  fbigivcn  and  fbigottm. 
God  hampers  his  movements  (27). 

14  is  difiioult.  To  take  one's  life  in  one's  band 
means  to  prepare  for  death  (Jg.  I23).  In  accordance 
with  this  tlM  first  clause  must  be  explained.  By 
sevfool  it  is  understood  <^  a  wild  beast  defending  its 
proy  hy  oanying  it  off.  Ttua  the  verse  means,  "  Why 
^nldl  seek  to  save  my  life  T  Nay,  I  will  expoee  tt 
to  the  utmost  periL"  By  attaching  the  opening  words 
(rf  14  {'al  mah)  to  13  (Duhm),  or  more  sunply  by  re- 
moving  tbem  as  due  to  dittography  of  the  last  words 
of  13  "i^)  (Peake),  we  leave  the  meaning  of  13 

unaltered  and  obtain  for  14,  "  I  will  take  my  flesh  in 
my  teeth  and  will  put  life  in  my  hand."  Tho 
interrogation  is  now  gone  from  the  first  clauses,  and 
the  two  lines  of  the  verse  mean  tbe  same  thing,  as  the 
paralletiBm  requires  that  they  should. — 16  is  also 
difficult.  "  The  AV  translation,  '  Though  be  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him,'  which  is  that  of  the  Vulgate, 
Is  impossible,  since  it  is  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  context.  It  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,  and  no 
doubt  what  Job  ought  to  have  said,  and  what  be 
inmld  have  said  after  the  vision  of  God.  But  it  is 
singuloriy  unfortunate  since  it  is  one  of  the  fisw  frag- 
ments in  the  poem  which  are  widely  known,  and  has 
thoB  created  an  entirely  false  impreesion  as  to  Job's 
real  attitude  "  (Peake).  The  first  clause  is  to  be  trans- 
lated "  Behold  he  slayeUi  me  " :  the  second  either 
(reading  Id)  *'  I  wait  for  him  "  (to  do  it)  or  '  for  it,'  or 
dse  (reading  iff)"  I  have  no  hope  "  or  "  I  cannot  hold 
ooi'*(Dahm).  lliegBoeralaeiMfttstiiQMUnekiriiiehcmr 
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oftheseteadingBOTtmulatioDBbeadopted  Tbeeeooad 
clause  18  an  expresBion  of  Job's  despair.— 27*  Instead 
of  "  the  stocks  "  traoslate  "  the  b]o6k,"  i.e.  a  Uook 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  loot  of  a  prismm  "^r*^*"E 
his  moTemente. 

,  XIV.  How  scmowful  Uw  lot  of  man.  whom  Ood 
80  stiaitl;^  oTeriooke  I  Man's  li£e  is  tniudtoEy  and 
insubstantial  (if.J,  why  does  God  act  the  inqniaitor 
with  one  bo  fnul } — 8.  Let  Ood  oeeae  to  torment 

him  (6). 

4  is  to  be  translated  aa  ffljr*  "  Oh  that  a  clean  thing 
oould  come  oat  of  an  undean  t  not  one  can."  This  is 
probaU;  a  ^oes.  "  It  is  the  sigh  of  a  pious  reader, 
written  on  tt^  margin,  and  mist^nJy  introdaoed  into 
the  text"  (Fdake).— 6.  For  "aeoompUsh"  substitate 
fMA"  have  |4ea8ure  in." 

XIV*  7-12  gives  the  reason  why  God  should  let  man 
have  what  Uttle  pleasure  he  can  (6) :  Death  «ids  alL 
In  Dunasoos  it  la  still  customary  to  out  down  trees, 
the  stumps  of  which  being  watered  send  forth  new 
shoots.  Job  refers  to  suoh  a  praotioe,  which  shows  the 
indomitable  vitality  of  tree  life  (7-9).  But  man,  when 
he  dies,  knows  no  lejnvenation  (icl). 

11  mi^  pnhaps  be  a  gjUm,  quoted  bam  Is.  19;, 
where  both  "  the  sea  "  and  "  the  tirer  "  mesa  the 
Nile. 

XIT.  1&-16.  If  God.  moved  by  longing  for  His 
creatures,  would  only  restore  Job  to  lue  1  He  who 
njnTenateB  the  tree,  could  zeanimato  the  man.  Death 
woold  tiim  be  a  proof  of  the  Divine  love :  it  would 
be  God's  hiding  Job  in  Sheol  from  His  own  wrath,  tilt 
it  was  over  (13).  In  this  case  Job  would  welcome  death 
( 1 4).  For  after  it  would  oome  a  time  of  uninterrupted 
communion  with  God  (13).  The  first  emergenoe  of 
hope  was  in  7zi.  Here  tbo  hope  is  stronger,  and  it 
will  be  stronger  again  yet, 

K  Dnhm  follows  LXX  "  If  a  man  might  die  and 
live  again  !  "  This  seems  beet :  if  we  retain  the  text, 
the  queetion  is  asked  without  being  answered:  the 
second  line  oontinues  the  thouf^t  of  18. 

XIV.  10-22  tuma  to  the  oontrast  of  Job's  i^eeent 
misery  and  hopeless  end.  Now  God  watches  Job  (16). 
God  writes  down  his  sins,  and  seals  up  the  indictments 
in  a  bag  {17).  The  mountains  perish  and  the  stones  are 
worn  away:  so  God  destroys  nuui's  hopa,  ami  tiie 
man  himsdf  (18-20).  He  is  sunk  in  Sheu  when  he 
neitdwr  knows  nor  oares  for  the  oonoems  of  his  family 
(si),  "  Onlv  his  flesh  upon  him  hath  pain  and  his 
Bool  within  oim  moumeth  "  (23).    [The  flesh  suffers 

Eai  n  through  the  process  of  dooompoeition  in  the  grave ; 
nt  the  soul  in  Sheol  aWo  partiotpateainthe  pain  of  its 
body,  for  though  death  has  rant  them  apart,  tbey  afcill 
beknu  to  the  same  weU  and  synmathetically  feu  eatdi 
others  experiences.  Cf.  Jer.  82*. — ^A.  8.  P.]  He  is 
who^  shut  up  in  his  own  misery. 

XV.  1.  Here  b^tns  the  second  cycle  of  the  debate. 
Eliphaz  had  before  said  evervthing  possible,  presuming 
Job's  real  goodness — he  had  ex^ined  how  he  must 
aoOBpt  his  sufferings  as  a  Divine  chastisement,  and  be 
instnicted  by  them.  Job,  however,  rejects  all  this,  uid 
Kliphat  is  oonseqnentl^  compelled  to  conolude  that 
Job  is  a  despiser  of  religion  and  wholly  im|dous :  all 
he  can  do  is  to  point  out  the  oonaequenoee  of  such 
irreligion  and  impiety.— 2-19  is  a  polemic  against  Job's 
arroganoe  and  pretence  of  wisdom.  Job's  words  are 
empty  and  violent  (af.L  He  does  away  with  all 
nligkm  (4)  and  breaks  the  reverential  stiUness,  which 
should  be  observed  in  the  preeenoe  of  God,  It  is  his 
wietednoss  that  inspires  his  words  and  gives  to  his 
tongue  the  craft  of  the  sarpent  (Gen.  3i)  (5).  80  he 
stands  ■sU-eondemned  (6).   b  he  the  pdnuBnl  man, 


of  whom  the  myths  tell,  who  sat  in  the  ooonoil  of  God  t 
(Tf.),  This  mythical  figure  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
the  OT  (but  cf.  the  Bgan  of  Wisdom  in  Pr.  822-31): 
it  is,  however,  '*  a  oonoeption  which  spreads  its  branches 
wide  ovMT  the  most  various  regions  of  religioa'' 
(BonsBBt,  HaupfproUeme  der  Onotit,  1S07,  pw  100). 
What  does  Job  know,  IQ^ihaz  oontiones,  tiiat  w 
frimds  do  not  know  M?)-  Age  is  on  their  side  (10). 
Why  did  he  despise  Miphaz's  former  gentle  ^peedi, 
roll  his  eyes  in  anger,  and  defy  God  (11-13)  t  Edii^iaz 
can  only  repeat  that  no  man  or  angel  is  pure  (14-16). 
What  he  says  is  ancient  wisdom,  oome  down  from  the 
fathers,  before  intermixture  with  staugeci  had  defiled 
the  pure  tradition  (17-19). 

lo  refraa,  as  the  context  indicates,  to  man  in  general 
To  drink  Ifln  water  means  to  drink  in  large  dxaoghts, 
whereas  stixtng  liquor  is  drunk  more  oaalicmsly. 
30-85  describes  the  fate  of  the  ungodly.  "  The  teach- 
ing which  the  wise  have  handed  down  is  now  given. 
While  the  wicked  lives  in  outward  prosperity  be  is 
oonstantly  tormented  by  forebodings  of  diaastn" 
(Baate)).  These  fombodings  wooeed  Irom  his  impk/bw 
•gainst  God  (2st-\-  With  28  e/.  Dt  I3t6.  Joe.  63^^ 
1  K.  I634.  'The  impious  man  shall  perish  hopelessly 
(29-8S).  Eliphaz  does  not  evm  yet.  however,  apfriy 
this  doctrine  to  Job ;  he  leaves  Job  to  make  the 
application  for  himself  From  29  onwards  tibe  text  is 
in  disorder.— 2Bb  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  It  is  best  to 
omit  Hie  vene.  Ddete  SOa  as  a  vaxiant  upon  tliat  (tf 
82a  and  read  the  hat  line  "  and  his  fruit  fa  whirled 
away  by  the  wind."— SI  is  probaUy  a  ^om ;  it  inter- 
rupts the  oontinuit^  of  the  description  of  the  fate  of 
the  impious  with  an  admonition.— 82  is  perhaps  beet 
read,  after  LXX,  "  His  stem  shall  wither  before  bi& 
time,  and  his  palm-branch  shall  not  be  green."  With 
these  altmitions  80-83  pursues  the  metephor  of  *a 
withering  tree. — 86  is  also  probably  a  gloss  (cf.  la.  694). 

XVL-XVn.  Job's  ABlww.~We  see  that  the  speedi 
of  BU|diaz  has  not  missed  its  mark.  Job  oomplsios 
that  everyone  is  against  him.  But  Job's  teamatifin 
how  vain  is  the  help  of  man,  serves  to  drive  him  back 
to  God.    Thus  the  friends  indirectly  help  Joix 

XVL  1-6.  Job  has  had  enough  of  his  tormenting 
oomforters  (sf.).  He  oould,  if  oie  posititms  were  re- 
versed, well  eiuKig^  ofifor  them  sndi  mere  vecbal  eon- 
Bolatitm  (the  stzess  in  6  is  on  "  month  "  and  "  11^  "). 
TranslateSasaoontinuationof  4.  "  I  oould  stanngthea) 
you  with  my  mouth,  snd  my  lip's  oompasskm  1  would 
not  spare  "  (the  last  dause  after  LXX). 

XVl.  6-17  contain  a  bitter  complaint  of  God's 
fiexocity  against  Job,  in  spite  of  his  innooenoet  The 
oonimitm  ot  6  with  the  context  is  not  dear :  RV 
tnnslatitm  is  probably,  however,  correct.  With  7  tbe 
enumeration  of  God's  unkindnesa  b^ins.  Davidson 
explains  Uie  change  from  *'  he  "  to  *'  thoa  "  by  tJio 
rise  of  emotion.  God  has  suoh  hold  on  Job  (8)  by 
afflicting  him. — 9  compares  His  onsl«i^t  to  that  of  a 
wild  bcmst. — UK,  speitfs  of  the  hostibty  men,  not 
Job's  frimds,  bnt  the  outcasts  who  mock  him  (30x1). 
The  sense  is  imjooved  by  putting  11  before  10. — ^18 
deecribes  once  more  God  s  attack :  the  first  two  lines 
appear  to  oontanue  tiie  figure  of  9 :  with  Uie  third  line 
we  have  a  new  figure,  that  of  an  archer,  in  18  tran^te 
as  ng.  "  arrows  ' — so  the  Versions.— 14  introduoee  the 
figure  of  an  assault  uptm  a  fortress  ;  "  gisnt  "  means 
" liero,"  mff.  "  mighty  man," — 15  deecribes  Job's 
humiliation. — 16.  Job's  face  is  "  inflamed  '*  with  moo- 
in^(mg.  "  red  "),lus  eyes  are  dimmed. — 17.  And  yet  m 
spite  of  Eliifraa  (154-5)  Job  is  innooenk 

XTL  18-«.  Job  cries  to  the  avmger  of  blood  to 
avenge  Us  ionooenoe.   He  is  a  mar^,  ud  fseh  that 
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Ub  Wood  must  cry  tor  vtagmuse  {Qm.  4io*t  Bot.  610). 
Job  axriTee  at  the  astoimdinff  thought  that  God  iriU 
be  his  avenger,  though  it  ia  God  that  slays  him.  We 
have  Dotioed  how  in  Job's  bitter  oomplaint  against 
God,  the  thoof^t  that  the  Qod,  who  hod  loved  him  in 
the  past,  will  one  day  torn  to  him  onoe  more,  had 
again  and  again  broken  through  (78,3i,  1413-15).  Job 
now  seta  the  God  of  the  past  and  the  future  against 
the  Ood  of  the  present,  one  side  of  God  against  another, 
God  against  Hunsdf  (21).  God  ia  his  "  witness  "(tg). 
Davidson  translates  "advocate"  and  says,  "  lliwe 
was  no  difierenoe  between  advocate  and  witness  in 
the  Hebrew  courts,  the  p*rt  of  a  witiiess  being  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  one  and  see  jostaoe  done  hiin/ 

ZTL  2S-XVIL  16.  Job  pleads  in  taTonr  at  hia 
pnjse  for  Divine  vindication,  tiiat  death  ia  before  ^irn 
and  he  has  no  hope,  if  he  must  now  diie. — ^XVIL  2  is 
obeoore ;  "  the  general  sente  seems  to  be  that  Job 
oomi^ains  of  the  delusive  hopes,  held  out  by  the 
frieods,  of  return  to  health  and  {Hosperit?  "  (Peake). 
—8  oontiiuiea  .the  ictoa  cf  16aof.  God,  as  Job's 
advocate,  is  to  give  to  Qod  as  his  creditor  a  jde<^ 
that  He  will  in  the  future  vindicate  him.  Who  ^e 
will  "  staike  hsAds  "  with  Job  over  such  a  bargain  T 
—4.  Not  Job's  unintellkent  friends.— 6  as  truslated  in 
AV  is  a  threat  to  the  finends  Uiat  their  denunciations 
of  Job  will  be  ponished  by  the  sirring  of  their  ohildren 
(Dohm  segaida  the  vnae  as  a  fdomt-^,  reaomes  Job's 
oomi^aint  of  his  iniaery.— M.,  its  eneoi  <m  the  righteooa. 
These  venee,  as  they  stand,  must  express  Job's  con- 
viction of  final  viotory.  But  are  they  not  rather  an 
extract  from  some  speech  of  the  fnends  ?  (Dohm, 
Peake). — 10-12  an>eara  to  be  a  repudiation  of  the 
friends'  delusive  hopes  of  reooveiy.  Bat  the  whole 
passage  is  very  obeoore  exoept  11a.— 18-16.  Translate 
Mj^,  Job  has  no  hopes.    In  166  the  sense  is  not 

XVm.  SMcnd  SpMdi  of  BOdad.— "  BOdad  speaks 

this  time  at  unusual  leosth,  but  his  speech  has  no 
signifioanoe,  since  it  simply  describes  the  fate  of  the 
godless.  Into  the  description  of  this,  however,  there 
aie  ioterwovMi  direct  allusions  to  Job's  case,  so  that 
to  this  degree  it  serves  to  increase  Job's  perplexity 
sod  faring  (m  the  oisis  "  (Duhm). — 2-4  oontauis  the 
tnal  peDonal  poUonio ;  in  3  we  most  read  sing,  for 
phu; ;  4  asks  Job  if  tlw  earth  is  to  be  turned  upside 
down  to  suit  him.~fH21  contains  an  extended  picture 
of  the  fate  of  the  godless.  In  18  "  the  first- bom  of 
death  **  is  probably  "  the  wont  peetilenoe."  In  14 
the  "  Icbgol  tenoi8"iBdeath.— 16  perhuis  alludes  to 
Uie  fate  at  Sodom  and  Ckanorrah.  tn  20  u  is  best  to 
tandate  as  mg. 

ZDL  JoVi  Annnr. — Here  the  gradual  progress  of 
Job's  Mol  towards  faith  reaches  its  climax  (zst.).  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Job's  proUem  is  in  reality 
twofold :  it  has  a  personal  side,  the  problem  of  his 
individual  zelati<Hi  'to  Qod,  bat  also  a  more  general 
aspect,  the  pfoUem  the  Divine  providetMje.  In  this 
diapter  we  read  the  solution  of  Ote  first  hslf  on  the 
basis  of  a  great  ventore  of  faith ;  the  seoond  half  is 
ledly  never  fully  solved. 

1-^  Job  sorrowfully  remonstrates  with  his  friends. 
Even  if  he  has  sinned,  his  sin  cannot  hurt  them  (4). 
But  the  truth  is  that  it  is  God  who  is  responsible  for 
Job's  calamity  (6). 

7-20.  Complaint  of  God's  dealingn.  In  17  it  is 
better  to  follow  RV  text  and  suppiv  "  mother's  "  than 
mg^  and  fauslate  instead  of  '*  womb,"  "  body."  Job's 
children  were  all  dead,  unless  he  had  others  by  oonou- 
binee ;  31  z,  however,  is  against  this.  In  80b  the  exact 
meaniDg     the  *<ikin^  m^y  teeth  **  Is  not  certain. 


21L  Appeal  to  the  friends.  They,  however,  fiul  the 
suppUanC  In  28  aoooidingly  he  turns  to  posterity  and 
antioipates  that  history  will  justify  turn.  Let  his 
words  be  writtra  in  a  book,  or  better  still  for  duiahility, 
graven  in  the  rook  with  an  irm  wtylaa  and  then  filled 
in  with  lead. 

26-^.  This,  howevu',  is  impracticable.  So  Job 
turns  to  God.  "  But  I  Imow  that  my  Vindicator  Uvea, 
and  that  as  my  successor  he  shfdl  stand  up  (t.e,  appear 
for  me)  upcm  the  dust "  (i.e.  "  my  grave  ").  When  Job 
dies  as  a  marfr^,  there  will  be  One  to  vindicate  him. 
So  far  the  sense  is  dear.  In  26,  however,  most  un- 
fortunately the  text  is  badly  corrupt.  The  literal 
translation  of  the  flirt  line  is  "  and>aiftOTmyskin,thie7 
have  destroyed,  this."  All  translations  are  more  or 
less  gtMsses.  '*  The  seo^Hul  line  may  bear  quite  opposite 
meanings.  The  word  translated  '  from  may  mean. 
'  without '  or  it  may  mean  '  in,'  since  *  from '  may 
mean  '  away  from '  or  '  from  the  standpoint  of '  ' 
(Peake).  nobaUy  we  should  translate  *'  without,"  re- 
ferring tha  paasage  to  an  ezperienoe  aftw  death.  Job 
expresses  his  ooofidenoe  that  not  only  will  Qod  appear 
as  tkis  vindicator,  but  that  he  will  see  Him.  Not  only 
will  his  oh&raoter  be  cteaied,  but  he  will  know  h, — 
27a  is  put  best  taken  as  mg.  It  will  be  the  old  fauniliar 
Friend,  not  the  present  Enemy,  whom  Job  will  see. 
In  27b  Job  says  I  faint  "  either  with  longing  for  or 
antibipatioa  en  the  Divin»  vision.  {Cf.  Dute  in 
ParadiBe,  Psradiio,  xxziiL  133). 

28-20;  "  Hie  laat  two  verses  bring  us  back  fiDm 
heaven  to  earth.  They  are  difficult  and  probably 
corrupt "  (Peake).  Job  warns  the  friends  to  beware 
of  punishment  (39).  Bead  in  88,  "  If  ye  say.  How 
wilT  we  peTBeoute  him,  and  find  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  him  *  (i.«.  the  real  cause  of  his  affliction).  In  20  the 
general  sense  only  is  dear:  the  text  requires 
emendation. 

Ch.  19  is  the  watershed  of  the  book.  Here  is  solved 
the  first  great  problem — how  Job  in  his  misery  can 
maintiLin  faith  va  God.  He  does  it  bv  drawing  upon 
the  future.  After  his  death  God  will  vindicate  him 
and  he  himself  will  be  permitted  to  see  his  Vindicator. 
Sheol  cannot  finally  houl  one  who  on  earth  has  enjoyed 
oommni^bui  with  God.  The  stages  by  which  Job 
leachee  this  oondusirai  are  marked  in  78-ai,  I413-15, 
I618-21,  1025!  After  oh.  10  we  descoid,  as  Christian 
descended  from  the  house  Beautiful  into  the  VsUey  of 
Humiliation,  once  more  into  the  teptai  of  doubt  and 
peridexity.  The  second  great  problem  still  remains 
unsolved.  Is  there  a  possible  justifioatum  of  Ood'a 
providsnoB  in  gmoiBl  1 

XX.  Seeond  flpweh  ofl  Zophw.^-Zophar  helps  Uw 
PBtum  to  the  wider  problem  by  appetnng  uioemore 
with  a  strong  doctrine  as  to  the  shortnesa  <rf  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  wicked.  His  theme  is.  Sin  brings  its  own 
rewud. 

1-8.  Zophar  replies  to  Job's  exasperating  words 
(IO1-6).  In  Sb  fsfr- is  probably  to  be  foUoweiL  In  M 
Duhm,  on  the  basis  of  LXX,  reads,  *'  and  with  wind 
void  of  understanding  thou  answerest  me." 

4-20.  The  portion  of  the  wicked.  How  short  is  his 
joy,  how  utter  his  destruction !  In  4  the  literal  tians- 
lation  of  ihs  Heb.  is  "  knowest  thou  this  of  old."  *'  In 
that  case  the  question  is  a  mocking  one  "  (Peake V.  In 
10  Budde  reaos  for  his  "  hands  "  his  "  children  '*  with 
slight  alteratdon  and  better  sense. — 11  says  that  while 
his  bones  are  stilt  full  of  youth  "  it "  (his  yonUi)  is 
prematurely  buried  in  the  grave. — 121.  describes  sin  as 
a  dainty  morsel  kept  in  the  mouth ;  bat  (14)  it  is 
poison  when  swallowed.  In  16  the  morsel  swaUowed 
beoomes  ill^tten  gain.    Id  20  "  iQ^^^g'j^^lit. 
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"  in  his  belly,"  whioh  is  tegaided  as  the  seat  of  in- 
saUable  greed.  With  28  we  oome  to  the  Divine  judg- 
ment  apon  the  wicked  man  ;  here  mg.  is  to  be  prefOTred : 
"  Let  be  for  the  filling  of  his  b^y  tba.t  Ood  shall 
oast  the  fieroenMB  of  hiB  wrath  upon  him,  and  ehaU 
rain  it  npon  him  as  hia  food."— rejaoBuita  the 
wicked  man  as  attacked  by  warriora.— 25  means  tliat. 
hofKng  to  save  his  life,  he  draws  out  the  arrow  whioh 
has  struck  him ;  but  the  terrots  of  deatJi  seize  upon 
him. 

XXI.  Job's  Rep^. — Zophar  was  graphic  and  vigor- 
ous, but  bad  nothh^  to  say.  Nevertheless  bis  speech 
suggests  to  Job  his  next  anament.  The  facts  axe 
quite  the  opposite  of  what  Zophar  has  said :  the  wicked 
ao  not  die  {nematur^.  Is  the  doctrine  of  Proridenee 
taie  T 

1-6.  Job  invites  the  friends  to  ifflten  in  sileuoe  (5) 
at  the  terrible  truths  ho  has  to  disclose  (6).  Xa  4  read 
"  of  man  "  {mg,)  1  the  meaning  is  th*t  Job  oomplains 
of  God. 

7-13.  Hie  prosperity  of  the  godlen.  Li  8L  tiie 
deaori^ons  are  quite  idyllio. 

14-22.  Yet  they  renounced  God  :  Uke  the  friuids,  tliey 
regarded  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  profit  and 
lose  (15),  but  with  opposite  results.  It  is  best  to 
treat  16  as  an  anticipated  objeotioQ  of  the  friends  (as 
mg.) :  after  a3i,  the  prosperity  of  the  wioked  is  not  in 
their  own  power.  God  will  destroy  it.  171.  will  thm 
be  Job's  reply.  19a  Main  must  be  givm  to  the  friends, 
19b  is  Job's  reply.  The  dogma  that  a  man  is  punished 
in  his  children  only  means  that  he  goes  soot  tree.  In 
ancient  Israel  the  ides  of  "corporate  personality  "  made 
the  man  and  his  descendants  so  closely  one,  that  the 
punishment  of  the  one  was  the  punishment  of  the 
other.  But  from  the  Exile  onward,  a  growing  indi- 
vidnaliBm  made  this  doctrine  seem  unsatisfactory 
(Jer.  3I29,  Ezek.  3i6-2i,  181-32).  In  21  "what 
^easnre  "  means  what  oonoem. — 22.  The  friends  prt>- 
tesB  to  know  God's  dealings  better  than  He  appears 
to  do  Himself,  though  He  is  the  judge  of  the  angels. 

23-26.  How  God  actually  governs.  The  lot  of  men 
differs,  but  at  last  all  alike  die. 

27-^  Job  undeiatands  the  insinuaUtais  <^  the 
tneii6s  (2j).  He  appeals  to  the  tesUmMi^  of  travellen 
(39).  The  wicked  is  spared  in  the  day  of  calamity  and 
led  away  in  the  day  of  wrath  (trans,  as  m^.  though  it 
involves  slight  alteration).  In  SI  Job  speaks  :  Who 
will  rebuke  the  wicked  T   He  rests  peacefully  in  the 

rive  and  has  innumerable  imitators  (32L).  In  82 
we  translate  as  text,  the  meaning  is  t^t  the  dead 
man's  eflBgy  watches  over  his  tomb.^  if  as  mg,  that 
praoauti<nis  are  taken  against  desecration. 

XXn.  Third  Speech  MEnphac^ThecHihr  new  thing 
that  £lh)haz  has  to  say,  is  definitely  to  describe  the 
sin  of  Job !  Yet  bis  mildness  makes  bim  end  with 
iMiight  promises. 

1-6.  Is  it  not  to  Job's  advantaj^  to  be  pious  T  Will 
God  chasten  him  for  anything  else  but  sm  f  EUphaz 
would  point  out  that  it  is  Job  e  advantase  to  bo  pious, 
but  be  completes  his  statement  by  adung  that  it  is 
no  advantage  to  God.  He  meuis  that  God  is  too 
exalt«d  to  take  any  interest  in  man,  exce^  to  reward 
and  punish  him.  Hence  the  cause  of  man  s  calamities 
cannot  be  in  Ood,  but  only  in  man  {6-n), — 6-9  asoribee 
to  Job  the  sins  ^^pioal  of  the  rich  man. — 8.  if  not  a 
gloss,  seems  to  refer  to  the  sin  of  laod^;rabbing  (Is.  68). 
— IM.  deduce  Job's  oalamfties  as  the  natural  reward 
of  his  sin. 

12-20.  Job  argues  from  God's  exaltednese  Uiat  He 
cannot  see  through  the  douds  and  darkness  down  upon 
the  earth  (1^14).   Bat  He  punished  tiie  rebek  of  old 


time  (i5f.) :  appazentJy  the  reference  is  to  the  Stood, 
when  the  solid  earth  (their  "  foundation")  was  ovei^ 
flowed.— 17t.  (c/.  2114a,  15a,  16&)  breaks  the  ocnmexion, 
and  is  to  be  nmoved  as  a  gloss.  Then  Idf.  tells  how 
the  liditeous  lejoioed  over  the  fall  of  the  wicked  (16). 
With  liXX  we  may  change  verbs  in  19  to  perfects. 

21-30.  EUphaz  recommends  Job  to  return  to  God, 
and  once  more  promises  his  restoration. — 23  meuis 
that  Job  is  to  regard  his  sufferings  as  disciplinary  (di?)- 
— 29f .  is  ver^  obscure :  liie  text  is  dubious.  The  general 
sense  of  29  is  that  God  oasts  down  pride  and  saves  the 
humble.— 80  aa  it  stands  Nema  to  mean  that  God 
will  dcdiver  evsD  him  that  is  not  innocent  beoavse  of 
Job's  innooeoce  {cf.  428).  Hie  oonolusion  of  ESiphaz's 
tpeeob  is  very  beantafoL  Dohm's  comment  is,  how- 
ever, worth  giving.  *'  Humility  and  purity  are  also^ 
sooording  to  this  passage,  for  Eli|diaz  the  eesential 
elements  of  religion  and  the  secure  foundaticau  of 
good  fortune :  both  lie  in  the  power  of  man,  whose 
conduct  God  reviewB  said  honours  according  to  fixed 
uipiee.  Theology  makes  salvation  depend  on  the 
— *  men,  religion  on  t^e  heart  of  God." 

.-XXIV.  Job's  Reply  to  EltphaK.— He  dwells 
on  the  mystery  of  Providence,  He  cannot  put  his 
own  personal  conviotj(»i  of  final  justifioation  forward 
as  a  general  solution  of  the  problem.  Henoe  be  seems 
to  lose  the  vantage  ground  aueady  reached  and  viewing 
hia  own  case  as  a  part  of  the  general  worid-pioblem, 
restates  it  as  a  ^icelnde  to  Strang  tlus  <hi  toe  lai^ 
scale.  His  tone  n,  however,  very  difierent  from  what 
it  was  before.  Job  dwells  little  on  his  own  minry, 
bat  much  on  the  misery  of  t^e  world. 

To  solve  the  world-problem  a  revelation  here  and 
now  seems  requisite.  The  question  is  no  longer,  Shall 
I  again  find  God  <m  my  maa  T  but.  Does  God  govom 
the  world  righteously  t  Job,  theiefore,  putting  oat 
of  sight  the  bought  of  meetii^  God  by  and  1^,  oomoi 
back  to  the  thought  expressed  m  ISas,  tboogh  m  a  my 
different  mood,  ^  meeting  Him  here  and  now. 

XXIH.  1-7.  Job  still  rebds,  though  he  does  his  best 
to  repress  his  complaints  (3).  Tmnslato  as  mg. — 
6L  ahowB  the  gain  Job  has  got.—  8-12.  He  is  stall  in 
qaest  of  God,  out  now  is  oonvinced  that  if  he  oouid 
find  Hinit  God  would  treat  him  raasonaUy  (contrast 
914-16).  God's  inscrotableneffi  (Sf.)  now  oaoses  him 
no  fear  (10).  Trial  will  but  be  the  touchstone  that 
will  reveal  his  innoomoe  (10-12).  Bead  in  12b,  with 
LXX  and  Vulgate,  for  "  mora  than  my  necessary  food," 
"  in  my  bosom." 

XXm.  18-17.  But  God  followa  His  own  will  and 
does  what  He  pleaaes.   Theiefoie  Job  is  afraid. 

In  18a  read  with  Duhm,  "  But  he  has  daoned." 
— 14  points  out  that  Job's  case  does  not  stand  ahxie. 
— 17 18  obeoure.  Read  "  For  I  amoutofi  by  the  dark- 
ness,  and  thick  darkness  cov^  my  bee  "  (Duhm), 

XXIV.  This  chairter  has  since  Merx  in  1871  beeo  sub- 
jected to  much  criticism,  the  general  trend  <d  which 
has  been  to  deny  the  whole  or  a  ocmaidarable  part  of 
the  chapter  to  Jolk  Peak©,  however,  ooausden  that 
the  chapter  as  a  whole  reflects  Job's  paint  of  view* 
thoDgh  alien  dements  are  to  be  reoc^nised  in  it. 
Davidson  sums  up  the  chapter  under  the  heading ; 
The  Divine  rectitude  which  Job  misses  in  his  own 
instance  he  equally  misses  in  the  broad  field  ol  the 
world.— 1  asks  wlnr  da^  of  asane  an  wanting  in  the 
universe  T  With  2  be^ns  a  series  of  examinee  of  in- 
justioe.  In  6-S  we  have  the  description  of  a  wretched 
tribe  of  pariahs,  nameless  outcasts,  probably  aboi^ines. 
In  6  "  {»t}vender  "  is  literacy  fodder  ss  for 
But  ss  the  Heb.  is  literally  "  his  fodder,"  ^wrbaps  it 
would  he  bettor  to^emend  ^  '^^^^j^^f^'^*  ^ 
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field  *'  QSaa).—^  shonld  mohMy  be  pot  ftfter  4. 
Then  lOf.  may  ocmtinae  toe  deeoriptioD  of  Uie  oat- 
caste  who  hy  Btealth  raid  the  sheaves  and  the  oU 
and  wine  of  the  rich,  or  it  may  be  that  ve  have 
a  fresh  description  of  day  labooieis,  who  starve  in 
the  midBt  of  the  harveet  they  gather  and  press. — 
12  speaks  of  eqoal  injuatioe  in  the  cities.  Bat  God 
todc  no  heed  of  it. — iSL  desoribea  the  night-birda, 
who  hate  the  Uriit  In  14  for  "  vith  the  li^t "  read 
"whMi  ihsn  18  no  light."  — 16  See  Ex.  1222*. — 
17  means  tiiat  the  morning  is  to  them  a  tame  of  peril, 
on  the  other  hand  they  biow  and  care  little  for  the 
terroTB  of  the  deep  darkneaa.— lS-24  desoribea  what 
happens  to  these  wrong-doen,  bat  18-21  takes  the 
popular  view.  The  ReviseiB  reoogniae  this  by  insert- 
mg  "  Te  say "  in  the  margin :  aooonSng  to  T^doh 
Job  is  here  to  be  rM^rded  as  anticipating  the  views 
of  the  friends.  Or  else  wo  must  regard  the  passage  as 
misplaced  from  one  of  their  speeohee,  or  as  a  later 
gloes  of  an  orthodox  scribe.  The  text  of  18  is  obBouie. 
As  it  stands,  it  seems  to  mean  that  the  wiolrad  is 
swept  away  Wso  a  twig  upon  the  watera  (Hos.  lOf), 
He  no  kmger  virits  his  vineyards,  whicb  a  curae  hu 
made  barren.  In  19t.  again  the  text  is  not  good. — 
23  lesomes  Job's  speech  :  translate  as  mg.  "  Yeit  God 
His  power  maketh  the  mighty  to  contiaae  :  thev 
rise  np,  ihem  ihey  believed  not  they  should  live.  ' 
^Hie  meaning  is.  they  recover  even  from  an  apparently 
fatal  iUnesB.— 28  refers  to  God's  watching  thdr  wa^ 
to  keep  them  from  harm. — 24  is  most  naturally  onder* 
itood  m  the  sense  that  the  prosperi^  <d  the  mokoi  is 
ImW,  and  is  therefore  oontniy  to  Job's  pc^t  of  view 
and  to  be  regarded  as  a  rioss. 

XXV.-XaVH.  offer  a  (Officnltcritioal  problem.  "The 
^Koomeoa  which  excite  attention  are  theee :  (a) 
Bildad's  speech  is  unosnalty  short ;  ^6)  Job's  reply 
oontains  a  section  (265-14)  very  like  Bddad's  sneeim ; 
(e)  Ziy^^  bils  to  speak ;  (d)  oh.  27  has  a  title  pre- 
fixed, wiiioh  has  no  real  paialld  elsewhere  in  the  miadle 
of  a  speech  belonging  to  the  origuial  poem  (ch.  29 
forming  no  real  exoeption) ;  (e)  the  greater  part  of 
ch.  27  so  completely  oontradiots  Job's  views  as  else- 
where expressed,  tKat  it  seems  very  hard  to  bdieve 
tiiat  it  oao  have  formed  part  of  this  speech  "  (Peake). 

Hera  what  is  a  vary  osaal  leurangement  will  be 
adopted.  We  shall  take  26  and  265-14  »  Bildad's 
speech,  261-4  and  272—6  as  Job's  i^ply*  and  277-23 
as  the  m'tMi^g  third  speech  of  Zophar.  TYob  seems  the 
simplest  arrangement,  though  it  is  open  to  objections. 
For  this  and  alternative  views,  see  Feake's  Commeniary. 

XXV.  OoMdng  of  BUdad's  Third  Spseeh.— Unable  to 
rejdy  to  tne  IroIb  of  experience  addaoed  1^  Job,  he 
nevertheleea  makes  his  protest  against  his  argument. 
Let  the  facta  be  what  they  wlU,  God  is  great  in  power 
aDd  man  is  andean  and  sinful  in  his  sight. 

In  3  the  r^erenoe  is  to  battles  of  the  angels,  perhaps 
rebellions  against  Ood,  who  vanquishes  the  rebenioas 
angels,  as  long  ago  He  vuiquished  the  chaos-monster 
Tiamat  and  her  brood  (9i.^,  2612-13,  Is.  6l9>.  Wth 
4-6  cf.  the  words  of  Gliphaz,  417-21,  I614-16. 

XXVI.  2-4w  Beghmlng  of  Job's  Reply  to  Blldad.— 
He  speaks  saroaetioaily  of  the  hetpfolnees  and  instruo- 
tivenesB  of  Bildad'a  speech.  He  most  have  been 
inspired  (4) ! 

XXVL  &-14.  Coodmlon  ot  BlUad's  Speeeh^Bildad 
pursuee  the  theme  d  the  grootnooa  of  Ood*  begun 
m  252-3- 

ThegiuitBflH.  2xz-3o)  tremble  at  Ood  (5).  BephiOm 
tQea.  143*) means both8liBdeB(mir.)uid"eiante'  ;  per- 
haps the  ocHmexion  is  that  the  giants,  the  oldest  inhant- 
■DlB  of  the  eaitii,  woe  tiw  first  to  go  doira  to  Sheol, 


and  so  gave  their  name  to  all  the  shades.  Inanycaseit 
is  beet  to  translate  here  "  giants."  It  gives  an  exoenent 
illustration  of  God's  power  that  these  mighty  men, 
who .  are  oonoeived  as  having  onoe  done  battle  with 
Him,  tremble  under  it.  Abaddon  (6)  is  a  synonym  for 
Sheol,  which  hes  open  to  God's  eyes  (Fr.  ICii*).  The 
'*  north  "  in  7  is  that  part  of  the  earth  known  to  the 
Jews  as  the  plaoe  of  great  mountains,  whose  wt^ht 
makes  the  wonder  that  the  earth  rasts  upon  nothing 
more  wondeifal  stilL  "  Nothing  "  and  "  empty  snaoe 
mean  chaoa — 8  passes  to  the  wonder  of  the  olouos,  the 
bottles  of  heaven  (3837),  whose  thin  skins  do  not  biust 
in  spite  of  their  enormous  content,-  9a  is  somewhat 
obsonre  ;  the  meaning  apparently  is  that  God  conceals 
His  throne  behind  the  olooda. — 10  is  to  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  Babylonian  cosmology,  adopted  in 
Gen.  1.  The  earth  is  a  flat  diso  resting  on  the  great 
deep  "  or  chaos,  an  ocean  of  waters.  Above  it  rises 
the  vault  of  heaven  or  firmammt,  which  is  the  sphere 
of  light  Outside  ts  darkness.  In  11  the  pillais  of 
heaven  are  the  moDutainB.  In  the  Babylonian  cos- 
mology these  rise  from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  diso 
of  the  earth,  and  upon  them  is  set  the  vanH  of  heaven; 
their  roots  go  down  into  the  "  great  deep." — 12  refers 
again  to  the  "  neat  deep  "  or  chaos  onder  the  names 
of  the  sea  and  Rahab'  (  =  'namat).  the  chaos  monster 
(cf.  7i2,  913).  We  may  translate  either  "  stirreth  up," 
when  the  meaning  is  God  first  incites  and  then  deetroys 
the  rebellion  of  Tiamat,  or  else  "  stilleth,"  when  the 
two  Unes  of  the  verse  become  parallel. — 18  refers  to  the 
dearitig  of  the  storm-clonds.  By  his  breath  the  heavens 
are  bright."  The  swift  serpent  is  the  leviathan  of  38. 
— 14.  Bildad  has  enumerated  all  these  inatanoes  nd  the 
Divine  power,  but  concludes  by  saying  thi^  idl  this  ia 
only  the  mere  fringe  of  its  manifestation, 

XX Vn.  2-6.  Continuation  of  Job's  reply  to  Bildad. 
i  must  be  removed  as  a  gloss.  Job  swears  hy  God  that 
be  (in  full  poaooooion  of  ma  powers,  3)  tells  the  troth  (4). 
God  forUd  that  he  shoiUd  jmmy  the  friends  (.<;}, 
(',«,  declare  them  in  the  right ;  on  the  contrary  he  will 
maintain  his  innocence  (6).    In  M  follow  mg. 

XXVn.  7-28.  Third  Speech  ot  Zophar.— He  onoe 
more  reiterates,  m  siHto  of  all  Job  has  said,  tt^t  the 
wicked  shall  perish.  He  butBts  oot  "  Let  mine  enemy 
be  as  Clod's  memy.  I  can  wish  him  no  worse  doom. 
In  8  translate  as  mg. — 11  is  quite  in  the  vein  of  Zophar, 
who  feels  very  much  in  the  secrets  of  God  (II5-6).  The 
plurals  "  yon  "  and  "  ye  "  have  probably  been  substi- 
toted  for  singulars  when  Zophar^  speech  had  become 
attributed  to  Job.  (Peake,  however,  gives  11  and  12 
to  Job,  taking  thorn  as  the  opening  and  closing  verses 
of  a  BapprsBsed  description  01  the  namorality  «  God's 
government  of  the  wMld.)  From  18  onward  we  have 
the  conventional  description  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked. 

In  16  read  "  their  widows  "  with  LXX.  In  18  road 
for  "  moth  "  with  Syr.  "  spider  "  (814).  For  the  frail 
*'  booth  "  made  for  the  use  of  the  night-watohman  in 
a  vineyard,  cf.  Ia  Is. — 19  is  obscure. — In  19a  follow 
LXX  and  Syr.  with  mg.—Wt  perhaps  means  be  wakea 
andis  immediately  destroyed. 

XXVIIL  Here  again  we  come  to  a  critioaJ  qoestion. 
It  ia  difficult  to  fit  this  chapter  into  the  argument, 
whether  277-23  is  given  to  Job  or  to  Zophar.  It  is  a 
widely  accepted  oonclusion  of  scholars  that  the  chapter 
is  an  independent  poem  on  Wisdom  (a  very  fine  one) 
which  has  somehow  found  its  way  into  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  In  its  present  form  it  ojiens  with  the 
wend  "  For,"  marking  a  oonnexion  with  something 
that  has  gone  before ;  so  that  the  b^inning  appean 
to  be  lost.  Dnhm  has  suggested  that  ainoe  the  word 
"  wheooe  oometh  wisdom  (or  "  where  shall  wisdcmi 
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be  found  ")  and  whore  ia  the  plaoe  of  underBtanding  ?  ** 
occur  as  a  refrain  in  tho  poem,  it  probably  also  began 
with  them.    The  poem  has  a  parallel  in  8. 

1-11.  The  Itast  Strophe^  WhoEo  shall  wisdom  be 
found  T)  For  nlver,  gold,  iron,  and  copper  can  be 
fonnd  by  mining  (if.)>  The  miners  set  on  end  to  the 
darkness  (with  their  lamps)  and  so  search  the  dark 
depth  of  the  earth  (3).— 4  ia  veiy  obscure.  Duhm 
reads,  "  He  breaketh  open  a  shaft  away  under  the  foot. 
He  huigs  beneath  swinging  on  a  rope."  Some  suoh 
emendation  is  absolutely  neoeesaiy.~5  suggests  a 
contrast  between  the  peaceful  nxiwth  of  ue  com 
above  ffTound  and  the  blasting  at  tho  rocks  beneath 
(read  br  fire  "  instead  of  "  as  by  fire  *').  From  6 
we  ahoold  probably  pass  on  to  9-11,  completing  the 
desoiiption  of  mining  Peake  much  improves  tbe 
sense  1^  transferring  7t»,  which,  as  Duhm  says,  oleariy 
^^ks  of  the  patii  to  the  home  of  wiadomt  to  a  position 

12-19;  The  See<md  Stnqihe^HerBt  as  above  men- 
tioned, we  ahoold  probaUy  insert  aftw  12,  71.,  which 
here  fits  in  admirably.  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  T 
No  bird's  eye  has  seen  the  path,  nor  beast  trodden 
it.  Han  knows  not  the  way  thereof  (in  18  "  way  '* 
is  read  by  LXX  instead  of  "  price  ").  The  deep  and 
the  sea  possess  it  not.  It  is  absolutely  priceless  (15-19). 
"  There  is  ^teat  difficulty  in  identiiymg  the  preoions 
stones  of  this  peasage,  and  the  amnrait  versions  do  not 
help  us  much.  For  '  onyx  *  we  should  peihaps  read 
'  bon^  '  or  '  malachite  * ;  the  '  sapphire  is  the  lapis 
lazufi  ;  '  coral '  is  only  a  gnees  ;  '  rubies  *  should 
probably  be  '  red  corals  ' ;  and  the  '  topaz '  may  be 
either  serpen tioe  or  the  peridot "  (Strahan). 

SOSS.  Third  Strophe. — ^Whmioe  then  oometh  wis- 
domT  Man  and  beast,  Abaddon  (see  266]  and  Dntth  are 
allinthedark.  Ood  alone  knows  (23).  Atthetimeof 
the  creation,  when  God  weighed  out  the  wind  and  the 
waters,  and  re^julated  the  ram  and  the  lightning  (35f.)i 
then  He  created  wisdom  and  understood  ite  innermost 
nature.  "Declare"  (27)  perhaps  means  that  God 
named  the  name  of  wisdom,  expressing  thereby  her 
qualities.  Duhm  translates  "  stady."  "  fistabli^ed  " 
(27)  periiapB  means  "  (treated  "  (Feake)  or  '*  took  it 
as  a  jnttem  "  (Strahan). 

28  is  a  ^oes.  Tho  ohapt^  regards  wisdom  as  be- 
longing to  none  but  God  and  aa  His  instrument,  or 
perhaps  model,  in  the  work  of  creation.  This  verse 
represents  wisdom  as  a  human  possession ;  it  is  the 
fear  of  God.  The  verso  expresses  the  interest  of  some 
BOribe  in  i«aotioal  {nety.  Of.  tiw  aimilu  addititn, 
Ea  1213.  

XXDC-XXXL  Job's  Reply  to  Zophar.— He  sums  up 
hia  whole  case,  ending  with  an  appeal  to  God.  In  29 
he  surveys  his  former  happy  days,  in  30  his  present 
misery.  31  is  his  f^reat  '  oath  of  dealing  "  :  Job 
solenmly  protests  his  innocence  and  invites  God  to 
indga  his  case.  In  302i-a4  Job  almost  retnma  to  hia 
former  feeling  against  God.  Since  1925^-  he  has 
moved  away  from  his  great  conviction  that  God  wiO 
ultimately  right  him,  to  faoe  the  general  problem  of 
IVovideDoe,  and  has  come  to  tho  meadful  oonclusion 
that  there  is  no  moral  law  in  the  universe.  He  comes 
back,  therefore,  to  the  point  from  which  he  sterted, 
and  demands  that  God  should  dear  up  matters  here 
and  now.  It  was  neoeasary  to  the  poet  that  Job  should 
thus  present  his  case  in  order  to  prepcu«  for  the  Divine 
revelation  T^iich  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
Providence.  He  allows  Job  to  gain  the  victory  of 
faith  and  then  to  lose  ground  again,  bo  as  to  state  tho 
wider  problem  and  deal  with  it. 

XXOL  Job's  Fumer  Hsmr  Dv/t^i-^  Job  Um^ 


that  he  might  onoe  again  live  aa  of  old  under  God's 
favour.    In  4  "  secret  '  means  intimacy  (c/.  Pa.  2Si4). 

7-10.  Job  describes  the  reverence  done  to  him  by 
not  (mly  the  young,  but  even  the  aged  and  the  honour- 
able. The  gate  of  the  city  is  the  plaoe  of  aasMoUy, 
the  "  counsel-house."  Job  hvos  on  nis  country  estate 
but  goes  into  the  city  to  give  oounsel. 

21-26  should  probably  now  follow  (Budde,  Pe^). 
These  verses  continue  the  ^bjeot  of  7-10.  In  Zi 
"  dropped  "  means  dropped  as  rain  (23),  In  24a  ng. 
yields  a  better  sense  tnan  text,  Budde  reads  "  I 
uui^ied  on  them  and  they  were  o(Hifidenth"  In.  Sb, 
"  tuBir  way  "  probably  means  "  their  course  of  aetatu." 
Job  means  that  he  chose  out  their  line  oi  aotaon  in  the 
counsol. 

11-17.  This  follows  well  npon  26.  In  this  beautifnl 
passage  Job  classifies  himself  aa  a  helper  of  the  help- 
Iea&  In  11  "  blessed  me  "  means  called  mo  happy, 
t.e.  because  of  his  good  life  which  must  bring  pros- 
perity ;  the  eve's  witness  means  that  it  saw  -wbaA  Job 
was  doing  ana  testified  his  praise.  Li  14a  "  diadam  " 
ia  as  in  mg.  "  turban." 

18-^.  Consequently  Job  looked  forward  to  a  long 
and  untroubled  lif&  In  18b  read  aa  mg.  "  as  the 
phcenix."  The  poet  refers  to  the  I^yptian  story  of 
this  bird,  which  renewed  its  life  every  500  yean, 
and  was  naturally,  thnefore^  an  iltuattation  oi  great 
IcHigevity.  The  "bow  "  in  20 ia  the  symbol  of  strength. 

XXX.  Job's  Present  Mbery.— Aa  the  text  stands  at 
present.  Job  begins  by  complaining  that  the  very 
abjecta  of  society  now  despise  him.  Many  scholars, 
however,  detach  2-8  as  a  mifiplaced  section  of  the 
description  of  the  ontoasts,  which  we  liave  already  met 
in  24sf.  "  When  ve  hxA:  at  the  ^aaeage  apart  from 
veise  I,  the  impreaaion  it  makes  u  not  one  of  wor 
tempt  for  their  abject  condition,  but  of  pity  for  tiuir 
misery.  Hence  the  greater  part  would  nave  bera 
better  suited  to  one  of  Job's  delineations  of  hnmaa 
WTotohedness  than  to  the  picture  he  is  painting  of  lia 
own  distress,  from  which  he  is  diverted  at  a  surprising^ 
early  point"  ^Pee^e).  Dohm,  followed  by  Stiahan, 
treats  i  as  an  meertion  intended  to  connect  2-8  with 
its  present  context.  Peake  allows  it  to  stand  as  part 
Job's  speech,  which  is  peihapa  better,  as  9  aeema 
to  require  some  introduction. 

1.  Job  complains  of  the  mockery  of  his  inferiors. — 
2-8.  Misery  of  the  outcast. — 2a  woi^  the  passage  inte 
the  context  by  making  them  into  erewhile  aervauls  of 
Job.  Duhm  reads,  "  Yea,  the  strength  of  their  handi 
foils,  vigour  (so  m;.)  is  periahod  in  thom."— Sb  neeib 
emendation ;  Duhm  rea^  "  They  grope  in  wsateoess 
and  desolation."  In  7  tiieir  nnoonth  apeeeh  ie  called 
braying  (ef.  245).  In  8  "  base  men  "  ia  literally  "  ouB 
of  no  namei" 

0-16.  Here  we  join  on  to  1,  reading  instead  of  "  and 
now,"  "but  now."  Job  deacriboe  how  h^  eoemies 
insult  him.  In  10  translate  "  spit  before  me."'  In  11 
read  aa  mg.  "  my  oord."  God  baa  loosed  Job's  bow- 
string (c/.  2920),  and  afSicted  him;  his  persecutors 
tJiMMore  cast  off  all  restraint.  In  12f.  the  text  is 
oorrupt.  For  12  Peake  and  Strahan  read  "  against  mo 
rise  the  rabble ;  they  have  cast  up  their  ways  of  de- 
struction." For  18-14a  Duhm,  with  help  of  IXX. 
reads,  "  They  break  up  my  path,  they  destny  my 
way.  His  helpers  surround  me,  aad  through  a  wide 
breach  they  come." — 14b,  15a  go  together.  "  Hie 
fortress  is  stormed,  and  terrors  let  looea  npon  the 
vanquished "  (Strahan).  In  16  read  for  "  tMy 
ohased  "  "  is  chased  "  or  else  follow  mg. 

16-81  describes  Job's  affliction,  God's  cruelty  to 
him,  and  ends  apcm  a  note  of  the  most  poiBiiant 
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lamentation.  In  17a  ntg.  gives  the  tiAt  aeoBe,  in  17b 
dw  tmA.— 18  is  obsoiue.  Duhm  teadB  for  18a,  "  By 
muKHi  cdE  my  great  wasting  gamMot  is  onuii]ded 
tiwBther."~lW  meanB,  "  It  olnwii  to  me  lUce  a  vest." 
"ft  m  not  dear  whetJier  this  hue  also  refern  to  his 
nuoiation.  But  the  gannent  would  surely  hang 
loosely  on  his  shrunken  body,  so  that  we  should  pertkapa 
sappose  that  here  the  reforeDoe  is  to  the  abnormal 
■irking  of  other  parts  of  the  body  which  makes  bis 
nment  fit  tight  to  these  "  (Peakej. 

aO-S8  descnbe  God'a  omelty.  In  SO.  as  the  text 
■tands  "  thou  lookeat "  must  mean  lookeat  malicioosly. 
Some  nad  "  tboa  lookest  noL"  Syr.,  however,  in- 
tmsifiee  meaning  of  present  text  by  reading,  "  Thou 
■tandest"— 24  is  qbscure.  Either  follow  mg.  or  read 
with  Dillmann,  "  Howbeit  doth  not  a  sinkinf^  man 
gtzetoh  fortii  his  hand  f  Or  doth  he  not  m  his 
calamity  cry  for  help  T  "  Job  had  wept  for  otbera 
(2S),  why  not  for  himself  t  Wth  2B,  tjierefore,  his 
oonplaint  begina  anew.— 87ft  desoribes  the  oeaseleas 
tnnoil  ^  his  muer  emotiMM.  C!ompan  Goethe's  lines: 

"  Nnr  wer  die  Sehnsaoht  fcramt 
WuBB  was  iob  leide. 
Es  Bohwindelt  mir ;  m  brennt 
Viein  ISngeweida" 

In  2Sa  follow  m^.— 28b  is  atraoge ;  what  aasembly 
ia  meant!  Duhm  emends,  "  I  stand  up  in  tiie  aasembly 
of  }aokals."~28a  as  traof  lated  in  mg.  and  30  describe 
the  Bvmptoms  of  Job'a  disease. 


In  86  "sjgnatoTe"  is  the  "maik"  which  Job  in 
imagination  appends  to  his  declaration  of  innocence. — 
86e  la  inoomplete,  but  the  aenae  ia  rightly  ^ven  by  RV. 
Tb9  adverauy  is  God.  The  language  m  this  verso 
zefleots  a  judicial  prooednre  where  the  charge  and  the 
dcMfenoe  were  laid  before  the  oourt  in  writing. 

88-40;.  Job  oleare  himself  of  having  violentlv  dis- 
possessed others  of  their  land  (as  Ahab  did  Nanoth). 
The  cry  of  the  land  (38)  is  to  be  understood  aa  the  ory 
of  the  blood  of  the  tUaposseeaod  owners.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  verses  are  out  of  plaoe ;  where 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  we  should  insert 
them  is  not  olewr.  Unfortunately,  however,  their 
preaenoe  where  they  are  spoils  the  magnifioent  close 
of  37. 

XXXa-XXXVn.  Spewsh  of  EQhiL— Resaona  have 
already  been  givm  in  the  Introduotion  for  regarding 
this  aa  a  later  addition  to  the  poem.  The  i>oint  <a 
view  of  Blihu  ia  very  maoh  that  of  Gliphaz,  riz.  that 
saffering  is  disciplinary.  If  it  ia  rightly  aooepted,  and 
Its  lesson  learned,  God  will  graciously  restore  the 
sufferer.  An  interesting  point  in  the  theology  of 
Elihu  is  the  idea  of  tiie  intercession  of  angels  (3323fi.). 

XXXIL  1-lt.  Prose  fntrodaotitxk,  e^dainiog  the 
intervention  of  EUho.  Observe  that  whereas  i^b  and 
his  friends  are  introduced  witliout  genealogy  it  ia  not 
ao  with  Elihu.  His  name  means  He  ia  my  God," 
that  of  Barachel  his  father  "  God  blesaea."  Bnz  is  a 
Nahorite  clan,  aooording  to  Geo.  223Z.  Vz  and  Bos 
were  brothraa. 


ZXjO.  **  The  OKtt  U  OMrlng."— Job's  final  pio-^   XXXn.  6-14.  Elihu  had  lemiUned  silent  because  of 


testation  of  his  innocence,  and  appeal  to  God  to  judge 
him.  This  chaptra.  aava  Duhm,  is  the  liifi^-water 
mark  of  the  OT  ethic,  higher  than  tiw  Decalogue  or 
even  than  the  prophets,  ainoo  ^ey  deal  with  social 
not  private  morahty,  Duhm  notes  espeoially  the 
humanity  towards  the  slave  based  on  tne  fact  of  a 
common  creation,  also  tiiat  we  are  not  to  hate  oar 
CDGonies.  (Job  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Love 
year  eoemiea  ;  "  that  is  Cnrist's.) 

1-4,  Job  dean  himself  of  secret  sensual  desires.  He 
lemembered  that  the  all-seeing  God  punishes  the  evil- 
doer. Job  apeaks  from  t^e  standpoint  he  had  occupied 
before  his  trials  made  him  doubt  the  Divine  juatioe. 

S-8.  He  clears  himself  of  ftdaehood  and  covetouaness. 
~^ti  of  adultery.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  this  let 
his  vifs  beoome  anotim'a  slave  and  ooooubine  (10). 
"Hie  sUv^-woman  at  the  mill  was  the  lowest  female 
slave  (Ex.  lis)- 

18-28.  Job  dean  himself  of  the  abuse  of  poww,  or 
the  Bel6ab  indifferenoe  of  wealth. — 81  means  that  Job 
knew  that  with  his  great  inflaeooe  he  oould  always 
win  his  cause  in  the  courts, 

84-  M.  Job  dean  himself  of  trust  in  his  wealth,  of 
idolatrous  tmduides,  of  hating  bis  enemy,  of  inhosia- 
tablencM,  of  other  secret  sin. 

27b  is  literally,  "  and  my  hand  hath  kiaaed  my 
month."  "  This  strange  form  is  chosen  because  the 
hand  is  the  main  instrument  in  the  act ;  first  it  touches 
the  lips  to  reosive  the  kiss,  then  wafts  the  kiss  to  the 
object  of  wonhip.  The  kiss  of  homage  was  given  to 
images  by  the  worebipper,  and  of  oourse  *  thrown  *  to 
nteh  deities  as  the  distant  heavenly  bodies  '*  (Peake). 
Of  28  Duhm  says  tJiat  if  oh.  31  is  the  crown  of  t^e 
ethical  development  of  the  OT,  then  this  verse  is  the 
jewel  in  the  crown.   In  88  probably  instead  of  text 

like  Adam  "  we  ahonld  tnmslate  aa  mg.  "  after  the 
manner  of  men." 

85-  87.  Ob  that  one  would  hear  him  I  Let  God^v« 
him  his  indictment,  he  would  proudly  oonfiNmt  Him 
ud  dedazB  hit  innooemeb 


his  youth.  However  wisdom  is  not  a  matter  of  age, 
but  of  Divine  inspiration.  Where  the  friends  have 
failed,  Elihu  will  succeed :  th^  is  no  need  to  call  in 
God.— 18  "  is  a  durcct  polemic  against  the  poet,  a 
strong  assertion  that  the  Divine  speeahes  whidi  follow 
had  been  better  omitted  "  (Peake). 

XXXn.  16-22.  If  the  Mends  have  nothing  to  say, 
tiiat  is  no  reason  for  Elihu'a  silenoe.  He  is  full  of 
words,  and  most  give  them  vent.  The  fear  of  God 
will  prevent  his  showing  partiality. 

XXXin.  1-7.  Elihn  turns  to  Job  and  bids  him 
answer  him,  if  he  can.  He  will  not  terrify  him  into 
silenoe,  as  Job  said  God  would  (934,  I32i). 

4  should  follow  6  and  thus  6  follow  immediately 
on  8.  This  gives  a  much  better  ctmnexion.  In  7  for 
**  my  prasnue  "  read,  with  LXX, "  my  hand." 

8-18.  Job  has  declared  tliat  he  ia  innoomt,  and  that 
God  is  hia  enemy.  He  ia  nnjiist  in  doing  ao.  God  is 
greatk  Observe  that  10b  qnotes  1834,  11  quotes  1337- 
m  18  read,  "  Why  dost  thou  strive  against  Him,  for 
tiiat  He  does  not  answer  any  of  thy  words  T  " 

XXXm.  14-18.  God  uiswen  man  in  two  ways. 
One  is  1^  visions  of  the  night*  to  witiihold  him  from 
dsBtmotion. 

In  14  read  "  God  apeaketh  in  one  way,  yea  in  two  if 
man  r^ardeth  it  not,"  With  the  vision  of  the  night, 
cf,  4i2l  "  Sealeth  their  instruction  "  (16)  means  tiiat 
God,  after  opening  the  ear,  closes  it  and  aeals  the 
instruction  oommunioated,  or  else  that  God  impresses 
the  Instiuotion  on  the  heazer  as  a  seal  Is  stamped 
upon  wax.  In  18  read  aa  in  mg.  **  Tba,t  he  may  keep 
back." 

XXXin.  18-80.  There  is  a  second  way,  when  a  man 
is  brought  near  to  death,  and  the  deatroyin^;  angela 
wait  to  take  his  lif&  Then  an  angtl  of  mercy  instructs 
man  in  the  meaning  of  hia  suffering,  interoedee  for  him, 
and  provides  a  ransom  from  the  wsttoyer,  so  that  be 
is  lestozed  to  health,  and  avows  b^ore  men  his 
own  sin  ud  God'a  meroy.  In  these  and  othu  ways 
God  savingly  deals  with  men. 
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In  21  read  "  bis  fleeh  is  ooosamed  by  wasting  '* 
(Dalun),  instead  of  "  consumed  that  it  cannot  be  seen." 
The  iteveloped  angelology  of  the  above  paasa^e  ia 
very  notable.  DoEm  says  that  it  makes  it  probable 
that  the  EUhu  apeoohes  are  very  late,  "  The  idea  of 
spirits  hostile  to  or  protective  of  the  soul  can  hardly 
have  originated  without  foreign  influmoe,  though  we 
can  hardly  determine  whether  we  have  before  as 
Fersiaii  or  E^nttian  or  other  ideas,"  Compare  the 
angebs  in  Daniel  and  Tobit.  What  the  ransom  men- 
taoned  in  24  is,  we  are  not  told ;  it  ib  auppoeed  to  be 
the  sufterer's  affliction  (36i8). 

XXXni.  81-83.  Let  Job  listen  in  silence  to  EULu, 
who,  however,  will  gladly  hear  if  Job  has  any  reply. 

XXXIV.  1-8.  Elihu  Bummons  the  wise  men  who 
hear  him  to  seek  a  right  deoision.  Job  has  aooused 
God  of  iiqnstice,  when  he  ia  innooent.  Bat  in  raalifry 
Job  is  tiie  wont  of  soomerB,  for  he  demea  the  profit 
of  religion. 

8  is  quoted  from  With  7t,  cf.  Pa.  li, 

10-16.  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  but  will  render  to 
each  man  retribution.  He  is  no  denutv  of  some  higher 
power  (13),  but  the  Sovereign  Lord  ol  man's  breath ; 
when  He  withdraws  it,  man  returns  to  dust. 

In  18b-14  read,  "  Who  setteth  his  heart  on  the  whole 
world.  If  he  cause  his  spirit  to  return  to  him 
and  gather  in  to  him  his  breath  "  (I>uhm,  transferring 
"his  heart"  from  14  to  13&).  The  meaning  of  136 
then  is  that  God  can  see  all  that  takes  place  in  the 
whole  world,  nothing  eeoapee  His  notice.  With  14, 
cf.  334,  Pb.  I0429f.,  Eo,  127. 

XXXIV.  16-28.  Injustice  is  incompatible  with  rule. 
How  does  Job  condemn  God,  before  whom  even  kings 
and  prinoee  are  vile,  and  who  regards  rich  and  poor 
alike?  He  sees  the  oppreeeor  and  suddenly  de8l3t)ys 
him. 

In  16  follow  mg.  "  only  anderstand."  In  18  read 
with  LXX,  Vnlg,  "  Who  saith  to  a  king.  Thou  art 
vile,  and  to  nobteB,  Ye  are  wicked ;  that  reepectoth 
not  tb»  petBona  of  pcinoes.*'  It  is  God  who  so  apeaks. 
In  80b  read  for  **  ibf>  people  "  with  Badde  "  the  noh  " ; 
"  without  hand  "  means  by  the  act  of  God,  In  88 
read,  "  For  he  appointeth  no  set  time  for  a  man  that 
he  should  go  b^ore  God  in  judgment  *'  (Wright, 
Budde,  Dnhm).  In  26a  some  emendation  is  necessary ; 
the  oppiessora  were  wicked  and  caimot  well  be  struck 
"  as  wicked  men."  Frafaan  we  should  read,  "  Bia 
wratli  breaks  the  wicked.  He  stiiketh  at  them  in  the 
open  «^t  of  the  others  "  (Bickell,  Buddc). 

XX3ttV.  28-87.  If  God  does  not  intervene,  who  can 
condemn  Him,  even  if  He  set  up  the  wicked  to  rule  t 
If  only  man  ^nitently  oonfessee  his  sin,  is  Job  to  pre- 
Bume  to  fix  his  punishment  t  Wise  men  will  say  that 
Job  has  spoken  without  wisdom.  Would  that  Job  were 
tried  to  the  end,  for  to  his  sin  he  adds  robelUon  against 
God. 

88-88  is  very  difficult.  In  29a  render,  "  If  he  re- 
maina  qiuet."  Budde  reads  in  2Bb  "  blame "  for 
"  behold,"  and  omits  29c  as  a  gloss.  In  SO  read  with 
Theodot^n  and  the  Targum,  "  If  he  cause  a  godleaa* 
man  to  roign,  One  of  them  that  ensnare  the  people." 
The  best  ooiutruotion  of  81--88  seems  to  be,  If  any 
one  say  unto  God,  I  have  borne  ohaatiaemMit .  .  . 
shall  ms  recompense  bo  as  thou  wilt  that  thon  rbfusest 
it  T  "  "  Job  is  asked  in  amazement  if  any  man  who 
uses  the  language  of  penitence  will  presume  to  dictAte 
to  God  the  duistisement  which  he '  should  receive. 
Elihu,  in  polite  scorn,  declines  to  Join  in  such  impiety  " 
(Strahan).  In  83b  Ley  reads  "  For  thoa  must  choose 
■ndnot God."   This  gjves  a  mooh  better  semae. 

ZXXV.  1-8.  mUui  inqniiea  lAother  it  is  JoVa 


n^^teonsness  vhioh  finds  emrwrion  In  Us  qpsstioD 
as  to  the  profltablsaflsi  of  leUgioa.  Let  htm  loc&  to 

the  heavens  and  see  how  for  God  is  above  him.  Man's 
ain  or  righteousncee  in  no  way  injoree  or  -pxo&te  God,  but 
only  other  men.  In  2  inst^id  of  "  Or  sayeat  thou,  my 
righteousnees  is  more  than  God's,"  txanslate  "  And 
oidleet  it  my  righteousness  before  Qcd,"   With  5,  8»  7» 

cf.  222,3,13. 

XXXV.  9-16.  Moi  cry  out  by  reason  of  oppnesion, 
but  do  not  inquire  after  God,  who  gives  songs  in  liie 
ni^t  and  makes  us  wiser  than  the  animals.  They 
cry  because  of  the  pride  of  evil  man,  but  God  does  not 
answer,  since  the  cry  is  "  vanity,"  has  no  real  religioaB 
character.  How  muob  less  wUl  He  hear  Job,  who  is 
frankly  irretigions  (14)  T  In  15  follow  ma.,  Bnt  now, 
because  ho  bath  not  visited  io  hia  aogeit  Thou  sayesti. 
He  does  not  greatly  reosiid  onogsnoe  (li^  Thus  doth 
Job  opm  his  mouth  m  vanity,  et&  lliis  ia  £aiha*a 
condemnation  of  Job's  criticism  of  God's  govemmenth 

XXXVL  1-4.  Elihu  has  yet  words  to  utter  for  God. 
By  a  wide  survey  he  wUl  estabUsh  the  righteonsoeaB  ol 
his  Maker.  All  that  Elihn  says  is  true  and  his  know- 
ledcniperfoGt. 

XXXVL  ft-12.  God  is  mi^y^  yet  desptsee  nono» 
He  dBBttcm  the  wicked,  b^ai  watches  over  the  righteous* 
exalting  them  to  honour.  If  He  afflicts  them  it  ia  to 
bring  home  to  them  their  sin.  Thus  God  instraota 
them  and  teaches  them  repentanoe.  U  they  repeat 
they  prosper,  but,  if  not,  deetruction  is  their  portion. 

In  fib  read  "  He  is  mighty  in  strength  ai^  under- 
standing "  (Ley).  In  7  read  "  his  sight "  with  LXX 
instead  of  "  his  eyes." 

XXXVL  18-21.  The  godless  cherish  angry  thoughts 
about  God's  discipline — they  refuse  to  cry  for  God'a 
help  (13).  They  die  young,  perishing  like  the  sodomites 
(those  religioufilv  consecrated  to  unnatural  vice ;  see 
Dt  23j7).  God  saves  the  afflicted  by  his  affliotwn. 
and  opens  their  ear  by  adversity  (following  in  isbmo. 
instead  of  text).    So  God  would  have  dealt  wiUi  Job 

(16)  .    As  it  is,  Job  is  visited  by  the  Divine  judgmeDt 

(17)  .  Let  not  Job  be  led  astray  by  his  sufferings  (18^ 
Nothing  but  suffering  can  avail  to  save  him  (19).  Lot 
him  not  desire  the  oalamitv  that  overwhelms  natioos 
(20),  or  choose  iniquity  rather  than  affiictipn. 

16-20  is  a  very  obscure  and  corrupt  passage^  Hm 
genoral  sense  may  be  as  above  given ;  but  aJmoet 
vmcj  line  is  mattw  of  dHpnte.  In  18  road  "  Beoaose 
there  ia  wrath  (>.&  with  God),  beware  kst  thoa  be  led 
away  into  modraty  "  fPea^).  The  ransom  alluded 
to  in  18b  is  the  sufienng  which  is  the  only  way  of 
deliveranoe  and  escape  for  Job.  In  19a  we  shookl 
perhaps  translate  "  will  thy  riches  suffice,  without 
distress,"  This  ia  the  rendering  above  imphed  but  is 
by  no  means  certain. — 30  is  a  crux  iTUerpretum — why 
should  Job  desire  the  night  when  peoples  are  out  on 
{cf.  however,  I84) ;  In  any  case,  what  is  the  con- 
nexion with  the  context  T 

XXXVL  22-26.  God  is  neat^who  can  teach  Hke 
Him  ?  Can  man  oommand  or  criticise  Him  T  Han's 
part  is  to  magnify  hia  work  in  paalms,  though  only 
pcholdfhg  it  from  afar,  and  unable  to  comprehend  it. 

XXXVL  27-38.  God  draws  up  the  water^ps  and 
lets  them  fall  in  lain.  Who  can  understand  the  db- 
tribotioo  of  the  obnds.  the  thunders  which  fill  the 
cloud  where  He  dwells?  (cf.  Pb.  I811).  He  is  aur^ 
rounded  with  light  (30).  By  the  thonderstorm  He 
judges  the  peoples  and  suppues  humanity  with  food 
(by  the  fertuising  rain).  He  fills  His  hands  irith 
lif^tning  and  Beads  it  Dome  to  its  mark. 

80b  is  uninteUigiblflw  Budde  reads,  "  and  the  roots 
of  the  BM  He  la^  bars^"  Dohm  oomoti  tho  irtK^ 
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Tcne,  "  Behold  Be  si«eadeth  Hii  oload  about  him, 
and  He  oovsreth  the  tope  of  the  mountuiu.'*  In  88 
md  "  His  vuHny  announoeth  Him,  kimiling  His 
wnth  ftf^unst  iniquity  "  (Duhm).— 88b,  as  it  atantb,  is 
qoite  nnintelligible. 

XXXVn.  1-13.  miha  trembles  at  this.  listen  to 
the  thunder.  Fiist  the  lightning  flashes  (3)  then  the 
thunder  follows  UL).—^  suggests  that  a  thonderstorm 
was  actoally  taking  place  while  £lihu  was  speaking, 
sod  ma^  see  in  Una  a  prepanttion  for  tba  nunifastar 
tkm  of  Xahweh  in  oh.  SEL  It  is  not  olear,  however, 
that  the  author  intended  this,  as  ha  naesea  on  from  the 
tbooderstonn  to  siww  and  rain.  Theoe  God  sends  on 
the  eaxth  (6).  They  stop  the  work  of  man  (7)  and 
drive  the  beasts  to  the  covert  of  their  dens  (6).  The 
■torm  oomee  oat  of  the  chamber  (where  it  awells), 
and  oold  from  the  granaries  where  it  is  tresauxed 
(leading  "granaries  "for  the  word  tramlated  "north  " 
in  9fe,  and  omitting  the  words  "  of  the  south  "  in  9b,  to 
wbch  there  is  nothing  oorresponding  in  the  Hebrew), 
loe  is  formed  by  the  breath  of  Qod  {*.€,  the  wintOT 
wind),  and  the  waten  are  congealed  (so  mg.).  God 
filb  tiia  oloud  vith  moistoi^  and  guides  uw  li^t- 
ning  to  do  His  will,  vhether  for  oomction  or  for 
mCToy. 

Omit  '*  or "  in  18a  as  &  mintaken  lepetitirai,  uid 
raad,  "  Whetha  it  be  f«  ooneotion  for  ffia  land,  or 

for  mercy." 

XXX VU.  14-18.  Job  is  invited  to  consider  God's 
wtndQiB.  Does  he  know  how  God  lays  His  charge 
apon  them,  i.&  probably  the  phenomena  just  described 
fiUha  in  1-13  7  Does  he  understand  tho  flashing 
the  ligtifaiiiig,  the  balancing  of  the  oltnids,  the 
mnnth  snd  stilbess  aooompanying  the  sinooo  T  Ou 
be  smeod  oat  the  finnament  firm  and  brij^t  as  a 
metaJ  mirror  T 

XXXVIL  19-24.  How  can  he,  whose  mind  is  darl:, 
address  God  I  ShaJU  I  invite  Him  to  oonveise  and 
ooort  destraotton  1  (i9f.).  In  21  follow  rag.  "  And 
DOW  msD  oumot  k>ok  on  the  light  when  it  is  bright  in 
the  skies  when  the  wind  hath  passed  and  oleansed 
them  *'  (tLe.-  when  it  has  cleared  away  the  olonds). 
Bat  if  man  cannot  look  on  the  light  in  the  skies  how 
mooh  lees  can  he  look  on  God  T  (22).  "  The  north  " 
was  ocuoeived  by  thepost-exilia  Jewa  oa  the  home  of 
God  {cf.  Is.  14i3).  The  golden  splendour  is  therefore 
the  radiance  stretunine  from  Gkxl's  throne.  The 
Almighty  is  ansearohaUe,  He  is  great  in  power,  yet 
not  onjost  (33).  Mw  most  foar  him.  He  regards  not 
those  who  think  themselves  wise  (24).  In  23  render, 
"  TotuMng  the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  Him  oat. 
He  ia  exoellent  in  power  and  in  judgment,  and  to 
phnteoas  joetioe  He  doeth  no  violence  (Peafce), 

XXX VUL  l-XLIL  A.  The  fNvlnfl  Speeehes.— Here 
after  the  Eliha  intmwlation  32-37,  we  return  to 
the  raiginat  poem  ana  the  sohition  of  81,  in  whish 
Job  ■nnuned  up  his  secxmd  pmUem,  Uiat  of  Divine 
Providence,  diaUen^ng  God  to  show  the  justice 
of  His  treatment  of  himsen.  The  poet  has  no  direct 
aiHWiir  to  give  to  the  problem  Job  has  rowed.  He 
cannot  lift  tho  veil  of  the  future,  and  show  another 
world  where  wrongs  are  lighted  and  the  balance  ot 
tlub  woiid  is  redpoesed.  He  nan  only  pouit  to  th» 
onation  and  say,  **  God  is  Uieie ;  how  wondofal  is 
His  oreatave  power."  The  world  is  oertlunly  an  enigma ; 
well,  let  it  be  an  enigma.  God  is  greater  than  we. 
Moreover,  the  poet  teMhea  tiuX,  enigma  or  no  raigma, 
{sety  is  still  possible.  Though  Job  never  comes  to 
understand  the  Divine  Providence,  yet  he  sees  God 
face  to  face  and  bowa  in  homiUty  before  Him.  We 
may  oompare  with  the  argument  u  the  poet,  "  Provi- 


dence ia,a  mysteiy,  but  so  is  the  creation,"  that  of 
Butler's  Anabgy,  "  Revelation  is  a  mystery,  but  so 
is  natoie." 

XXXVm.  l-A  Tahweh.  speskmg  to  Job  out  of  t^e 
storm,  challenges  him  to  the  contest,  which  he  has  so 
often  demanded. 

XXXVm.  4-88.  The  Wonders  ol  ths  iDanlnuts 
Creation. — Where  was  Job  when  the  earth  was  made  T 
The  woiiE  of  creation  is  described  as  the  builcUng  of  a 
bouse.  In  7  the  stars,  which  are  older  than  the  world 
(contrast  Gen.  1 16),  are  thought  of  as  animated  beingB  : 
the  "  sons  of  God  "  are  the  angels.  The  morning  stars 
and  the  aneela  then  composed  the  choir  at  ^le laying 
of  earth's  foundation-stone ;  the  stone-laying,  there- 
fore, took  place  in  the  morning. 

8-11  speaks  of  the  taming  of  the  sea  :  when  it  bunt 
forth  from  the  womb  of  ctuioe,  God  clothed  the  new- 
bom  child  with  the  oloud  and  swaddled  it  with  thlok 
cloud.  In  10  read  as  mj^  "  and  brake  for  it  a 
boundary."  The  verse  as  a  whole  deeoribes  how  God 
set  the  rookf  coast  as  the  bound  of  the  sea.  -12-lS 
speaks  of  the  miracle  of  the  dawn.  In  18  "  The 
personified  Dawn  is  represented  as  seizing  the  coverlet 
of  darkness  ondra  which  the  earth  has  been  sleemng, 
and  shaking  the  wicked  ont  of  it  like  flies  "  (Strahan). 
— ^14  deecnoes  bow  with  the  coming  of  the  dawn  the 
shapelesBnesB  of  the  earth  by  night  is  suddenly  changed 
into  definitenees  as  when  a  seal  is  stamped  apon  day : 
"  as  a  garment "  seems  to  desorihe  the  varied  oolouni 
of  the  landscape :  mg.  '*  as  in  a  garment "  gives  the 
sense,  oontinuing  14a,  things  are  defined  by  the  light 
as  a  garment  by  its  dinging  to  the  wearer.  In  15  ttw 
tight  of  the  witdnd  is  the  darkness  (24i7). 

Li  10  Job  is  asked  if  he  has  penetrated  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep,  whence  the  sea  is  fed.  These  are 
openings  in  the  floor  of  the  ocean  just  as  the  "  windows 
01  heaven  "  are  openings  in  the  sky. — 17  asks  if  Job 
has  gone  still  deeper  and  penetrated  SheoL  With  18 
we  pass  on  from  depth  to  breadth.  Light  and  daj^- 
ness  have  their  dwelling-plaoes  at  the  horizon,  whence 
in  due  order  they  issue  forth  (Gen.1  3-5*}. — 2S  describes 
the  snow  and  h&il,  the  artillery  of  heaven  (28).  In  S4a 
perhaps  "  mist "  should  be  read  for  light ;  bght  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Li  ^  the  waterflood  "  is  the 
torrential  rain,  supposed  to  pour  from  the  upper  ooean 
down  a  channel  specially  deft  for  it  by  God  throi^h 
the  vault  of  the  sky.  80  the  lightning  has  a  track 
along  which  to  shoot  "  (Peake).  As  Strahan  observes, 
the  meteorology  is  primitive. — 88-27  are  of  great 
beaaty,  and  also  of  great  importano&  The  poet  points 
oat  that  nature  has  not  omy  man  ss  its  end ;  them 
are  other  and  wider  porposes  served  by  the  order  <^ 
creation.  Job's  fault  has  been  tp  narrow  things  down 
to  his  own  human  outlook.  With  2Et-80,  we  have  the 
further  mysteries  of  dew,  ice,  and  frost.  In  8Qtt  folk>w 
n^/.,  in  80b  "  frozen  "  is  literal^  "  hidden  " :  tiie  ioe 
hides  the  surface  of  the  water  under  it. 

81t.  God  aska  Job  if  he  oontrok  the  constellations. 
Here  uid  on  to  the  end  of  ch.  39  "  canst "  ^ould  be 
**  Dost,"  In  81a  either  cluster  or  chain  (mg.)  is 
possible  ;  but  what  t^e  bands  of  Orion  are  is  not 
certain.  In  82  it  is  not  certain  what  ctmstellation  is 
meant  by  **  tfae  Hazzaxoth."— 8ft-8B  asks  if  Job 
trok  tins  heavens.  In  88a  tnuislate  with  different 
pointing,  "  Doet  thou  make  the  heavens  to  know  the 
laws,"  t.e.  lay  down  the  laws  for  them.  In  84  read 
with  LXX,  "  that  abundance  of  waters  may  answer 
t^ee."  In  86  the  meaning  of  the  words  translated 
"  inward  parts  "  and  "  mind  "  is  uncertain.  But 
physical  not  psjrchioal  phenomena  must  be  meant,  as 
the  context  sbowf :  follow  tberefcwe  mg.  in  both  oases. 
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The  bottles  of  heaven  in  87  an  tiie  oloods,  ooDoeEVed 
aa  Bkins  full  of  water  (268). 

XXXVm.  89^SXIX.  an.  Tba  WonOan  td  ths 
Animate  Creation. — In  8M.  God  first  names  the  lion. 
Man  would  rather  hant  and  destroy  t^e  Uoa  than  feed 
him.  But  God  oares  for  the  lion  as  well  as  for  man. 
So  aJBO  for  the  rav^  (^) ;  but  periiaps  as  the  raven 
seems  out  of  place  here  amon^  the  blurts,  we  should 
read,  "  Who  providetJi  at  erauiu  its  food  t  "  In  tiik 
oaae  4A  continoes  the  desoriptaoii  of  God'fl  owe  of 
the  lion. 

XXXIX.  1-4  passeetot^ewild^ta.  DoesJobJifce 
God,  care  for  them  in  their  partontion  T  The  Hebrew 
word  translated  "  wild  soats  "  is  masoulinn,  but  if  the 
text  is  oorrect,  it  is  nsea  aa  a  feminine.  Duhm  emends 
"  Dost  thou  teaoh  the  wild  goats  heat  t  "  Then  lb  is 
to  be  tiaiwlat«d,  "  Dost  thoa  watch  over  the  calTiog 
(rfthehindBt^'  In 2b read, "  Dost  thou determme  the 
time  they  bring  forth  T  "  llie  point  is  that  it  ia  not 
Job  who  regulates  the  oouxse  of  nature.  In  8b  "  tlieir 
sorrows  "  is  used  poetically  for  "  their  ofisining."  In 
4b  following :  the  young  of  the  wild  goats  xfltom  no 
more  to  their  parents. 

5-8.  The  wild  ass.  a  picture  of  freedom. 

9-12.  The  wild  ox.  In  10a  read  "  Dost  thoa  bind 
him  with  the  furrow-rope  f  "  (Duhm). 

lS-18.  The  OBtrioh.  This  passage  is  hy  many 
BcholaiB  regarded  as  an  interoolatiuL  '*  The  absence 
of  the  passage  from  the  LXX,  the  position  of  the  bird 
between  the  wild  ox  and  the  hone,  the  altered  form 
of  address,  and  the  reference  to  God  (who  is  elsewhere 
the  Speaker)  in  the  third  person,  suggest  a  difi«<eiit 
anthonhip "  (Sttahan),  Peake^  faowerer,  legards 
Uiese  xeasons  as  "  im^ty,  but  not  dedsive."  He 
tiiinlca  that  the  passage,  the  onuasion  of  wfaidi  wonhl 
be  a  distinct  kws  to  the  Divine  speech,  may  have 
originally  stood  among  the  other  deaoriptioos  oi  birds, 
and  been  transforred  to  its  present  position  beoanse 
of  the  reference  to  the  horse  in  18.  In  18a  translate 
■*  ttiewing  of  the  oatddk  beats  joyonsly  ** :  the  seoood 
hidf  of  the  verse  lelera  to  the  proverhia]  omell^  of  the 
ostrich  (Lam.  43).  The  word  for  '*  kindly  "  is  used 
as  the  name  of  tiie  stork  because  of  its  kindness  to 
its  young  [ef.  m^.).  While  mg.  is  not  the  right 
translation  a  oont^t  between  the  two  birds  ia  no 
doubt  sttfKested.  141.  describee  the  unkmdness  of  the 
ostrich.  In  16b  the  meaning  apparently  is  that  the 
ostrioh  is  so  much  without  natural  affection  that  she 
does  not  «an  if  her  laboor  in  laying  sgp  is  all  for 
nothing  17  lelnvtD  tbe  {SOTerlMJ  stupidity  of  ibia 
ostrich. 

19-^  The  horse,  a  passage  that  has  drawn  the 
special  admiration  both  of  Bunyan  and  Oarlyte.  In 
18b  the  translation  "  quivering  nume  "  is  not  certain  ; 
AV  "thunder"  is  certainly  wrong:  LXX  gives 
"  tenor."  With  80,  ef.  Jl.  ^4,  Bar.  9/.  In  81b  mff. 
"  tiie  weapcms  "  is  the  nteral  translation.  In  28  follow 
mg.  "  Upon." — 24  means  that  the  horse  careers  so 
BwUtly  over  the  ground  as  to  annihilate  it,  and  when 
be  hears  the  trumpet  cannot  believe  it  for  joy.  S<4iolaiia 
generaUy,  however,  prefer  as  24b  mg, 

26.  T'he  hawk.  The  translation  in  the  text  refers 
to  its  migratMv  inatinot :  if  we  nnder  "  to  the  sonth 
wind"  the  lefBrenoe  is  to  the  luid's  oooiage  in 
&dng  it. 

27-80.  The  eagle  oloeee  the  series,  as  the  lion 

opened  it 

The  point  of  the  Divine  speech  throughout  is  that 
the  world  is  not  only  for  man  :  the  poet  takes  refuge 
in  this  idea,  vhidi,  however,  involves  a  break  with 
eaifin  rriigicnu  oonoeptions  (Oen.  126S.,  2^>S.,  Ph.  8^ 


Dohm  quotes,  ••  fllasiraUTe  of  the  poeCi  attitude,  dw 

oodplet: 

*'Die  Welt  ist  volkommau  Qberall 
Wo  der  Mensoh  nioht  hinkommt  mit  aema  QoaL** 

He  finds  in  nature  a  renon  where  hamaa  qoestioiM 
aboat  righteousuesB  and  nnrif^teoasneas  have  no 
meaning;  but  where  the  rriigwos  sonl  expaiinoes 
tiie  immediate  working  of  Ood. 

%U  l-14b  DMne  Ironr.  The  passue  opeam  nah  a 
ohailMige  to  Job  (3)  in  whioh  Ood  drives  horns  the 
lesson  of  the  previous  speeoh. — 1  is  wanting  in  LXX 
and  is  a  gloss. — 8-6  contains  Job's  reidy,  in  whioh  hs 
humbles  himself  before  God.  Peake  aad  Strahan, 
however,  both  think  that  these  verses  are  prpperiy  to 
be  talna  immediately  before  42i-6 ;  so  that  there  it 
only  one  nply  from  Job.  If  Job  had  afaeady  humbled 
himself,  there  seems  no  need  of  a  seoood  Divme  speech. 
If,  however,  8^  are  part  of  Job's  one  and  only  reply 
thea  6t  is  a  gloss  (7  is  repeated  from  383),  and  8, 8-14 
are  to  be  read  omtinuonsly ;  8  joins  on  well  to  8. 
"  Disannul  my  judgment  *'  means  "  den^  my  justice" 
Job,  in  order  to  demonstrate  lug  own  innooenoo,  has 
been  led  to  challenge  the  moral  order  of  the  imiveraet 
He  has  not,  however,  taken  a  sufficiently  wide  pouit 
of  view.  —^14  explains  why  Job  has  failed.  He  osimot 
pat  himself  in  iib»  place  trf  God,  and  jgovem  the  mxM  t 
thus  neither  can  no  understand  the  method  of  its 
govanmmt.  In  18e  "  the  hidden  place "  seems  to 
mean  SheoL — 14,  "  Then  will  I  praise  thee,'that  thy 
risdbt  hand  getteth  tiiee  victory."  Duhm  explains  this : 
"  llioa  hast  so  moch  care  for  my  govecnmeot  of  the 
wmW,  thoa  voaldest  no  doubt  maintain  it  bet^  than 
I  can  do,  lor  thoa  woaldat  stmightwav  amite  dawn 
everyone  who  in  any  way  seraiea  to  (aee  dangerou 
or  made  himself  displcMing  to  thee  by  airoganoa 
Man  would,  if  he  had  Qod^s  power,  in  his  zeal  for 
righteousness  and  for  his  own  honour  become  a  tyrsot. 
Ood  beoaoae  of  His  tme  saperiority  is  patient  Wa 
apparent  eqaanimily  is  thsnlcav  no  pn>ol  <d  wait  of 
leeUng  for  uie  rwht." 

XL.  16-XLL  M.  BdhemoOi  and  LsTiaflun.  Most 
sohirfan  regfurd  this  passage  as  a  later  addititxi  to  the 
poem.  The  point  of  40^14  is  Ood's  reply  to  Job's 
criticism  of  Hifl  righteousness  ;  the  description  of  these 
beasts,  however,  iilnstrates  at  great  tei^th 
potence,  whioh  is  only  a  secondary  thought  in  the 
previoos  Divine  speech.  They  therefore  divmt  atten- 
tion from  the  mam  issoeb  Iforeovet',  then  is  a  graat 
differeooe  between  tiiese  desorhttioos  and  those  of 
3S39-3930L  *'  Here  the  desoripuons  are  heavy  and 
laboored,  gaining  their  effect,  such  as  it  is,  by  an 
aooumulation  of  details,  a  catalogue  of  thnr  points 
and  minute  deaoriptions  of  the  various  parts  of  their 
bodies.  But  the  poet  who  gave  as  the  piotoies  of 
the  wild  ass,  the  horse,  and  the  eagfe  was  a  swift 
impressionist,  springing  imagination  imh  a  tooch.  not 
stifling  it  with  the  fullness  of  detail  proper  to  a  natoial 
historian  "  (Peake). 

A  further  question  is  whether,  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
generally  accepted  view.  Behemoth  is  the  htepo> 
potamuB,  and  Levj^than  the  crooodilew  Boate  mown 
sohoJars  think  they  are  mythological  figures.  Onnkal, 
fidlowed  1^  ZimmMn,  idmtiflas  Leviathan  with  tiie 
ahaoe-monster  Tiamat,  and  Behemoth  with  her  axMort 
Kingn.  In  some  cases  this  idmtification  soits,  wlUle 
certain  details  do  not  fit  the  usual  ezidanatacHi.  Still 
the  mythok^oal  interpretatitm  has  not  been  generally 
accepted ;  the  inappropriatenesi  of  details  on  tliie 
OBoal  theory  is  explained  hy  the  impstisot  knovrtsdaa 
or  the  poettoal  ezaggentkn  oMihe  aotiwr. 
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XL:  16-41  MemottL— The  name  meaoB  a  huge 
beast;  itiBaniniensiTapItirat  of  &*A«ind&,  beast  In  z7 
"HemovethhiB  tail  like  a  oedar  "  is  an  axaggentloii : 
file  tail  is  only  a  short,  naked  stam|t. 

Tbe  etatement  that  Behemoth  u  tlie  chief  of  the 
ways  of  God  (19)  saggestfi  that  he  is  God's  maeterpieoe. 
We  mar,  however,  render  "  the  begmning  of  the  ways 
of  God."  The  idea  t^t  Behemoth  was  the  first 
animal  might  be  derived  from  Qen.  I34,  where  cattle 
MimSh)  axe  ^aoed  first. — 19b  is  ooimpt.  Gieee- 
tmcht  reads  "  who  is  made  to  be  ruler  over  bis  fellows." 
b  28  baaslate  "  a  Jordan,"  the  appellative  denoting 
uy  toirent :  the  hippopotamos  is  not  found  in  tbe 
Jordan.  In  24  "  when  he  is  on  the  watch  "  is  Utenlly 
"in  hii  eyesL"  The  parallelism  raggestB  that  the 
meaoing  is  "  attack  him  in  his  ey«a." 

Dnhm  would  place  4I9-13  here  as  Uw  conclusion  of 
the  dasoription  <n  Behemoth. 

ZU.  Leflathan, — The  author  regards  the  crocodile 
u  impofldMe  of  capture.    In  lb  pmapa  tbe  meaning 

11  that  irtiea  caoidit  the  crocodile  cannot  be  led  aboot 
by  a  lope  rooDd  his  tongue  and  lower  jaw.  lo  8 
"  Bemember  the  battle  "  seems  to  mean,  "Bethink  thee 
of  the  gbnggh  involved."  We  have  alreadv  noted  that 
Dnhm  Idaoes  0-12  after  30a4.  In  10b  me "  is  of 
eoone  Qod,  but  Taifs,  and  aome  US6.  read  "  him  " 
»  Mf.).  Wfaaterer  we  do  with  91.  the  following 
renes.  111.  pieeent  diffioulty.  H  10b  Is  to  be  onder- 
itood  of  Ciod,  tiien  11  is  very  loosely  attached  to  it. 

12  seems  nnsnitable  in  the  mouth  of  God.  Duhm 
reads, "  Who  has  aseaUed  him  and  be«i  safe  ?  Under 
the  whole  heaven  not  one  I  He  would  not  renew  his 
boastingB  and  the  talk  of  vahaot  deeds  and  hk  rich 
oQtfitt"  The  meaning  is  Bdiemoth  will  soon  atop  the 
banter's  lx«st  of  his  exploits. 

With  18  we  return  to  Leviathan.  l%e  double  bridle 
b  his  jaws.  LXX  his  double  breastplate,  i.e.  his  scales 
tad  hide  toother.  The  doon  of  his  face  (14)  are  the 
win.  Neeemgs  in  18  is  an  old  form  of  "  sneezings." 
Tbe  spray  breathed  throu^^h  the  nostrils  of  the  crocodile 
is  huninoas  in  the  sonahme.  His  eyes  are  compared 
to  the  dawn  (89*)  because  they  m  visible  some  distanoe 
noder  wator.  Tbn  I^yptiaos  used  them  in  the  hiero- 
glndu  as  a  symbol  ofthe  dawn.  19-^  is  an  exagge- 
rated description  of  the  crocodile's  steaming  breath. 

describes  ihe>  terrified  oonvulsioos  of  other  creatures 
vben  the  crocodile  appears.  "  The  flakes  of  his  fleeh  *' 
nfen  to  his  under  parte,  which  are  not  flabby  like  those 
f<  other  animiiln.  In  80  it  is  that  the  scales  on 
the  under  part  are  Ske  sharp  potsherds*  maUna  a 
maik  on  the  mire,  like  that  of  a  threebi^  fiWig^ 
SI  describes  how  the  ciooodile  ohoms  the  Mue  (often 
caDsd  thb  sea,  la.  19s,  21 1,  or  the  deep,  Bi^  3I4-3) 


into  froth.  In  84«  read  "everything  that  is  high 
ieareth  him " t  "the  sons  of  pride '  (34b)  are  the 
proad  beasts  of  vey. 

ZLIL  1-6.  Job'8fin^Bpeeoh(coDtinuationof 4O3-5). 
—  1  is  to  be  removed  as  a  gloes :  as  are  also  8a,  4h* 
which  are  quoted  from  SSzf.,  and  probably  came  in 
from  the  nmivin.  Job  absees  hiioB^  before  the 
Almightiness  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  creaUon,  and 
acknowledges  that  he  haa  spoken  ignorantly. — 5  con- 
tains "  the  supreme  leeson  of  the  book  "  (Peake).  No 
new  theoretical  knowledge  oonoeming  God  and  His 
ways  has  been  given  to  Job,  but  in  direct  intuition  he 
has  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  that  is  enough.  This 
mystical  solution  is  the  only  solution  the  author  of 
tbe  poem  has  to  give  to  the  myBterious  problem  of  the 
Divine  Providence. 

XLD.  7-17.  The  Epilogue,  taken  from  the  old  Volks- 
buoh.  which  must  also  have  contained,  after  the  debate 
between  Job  and  his  iriends,  a  IKvine  spewdL  "  These 
words  "  (7)  will  refer  to  this,  and  not  to  the  speech 
of  the  Aoodghty  we  have  just  been  studying,  m  the 
original  Divine  speech  of  the  Volksbuch  Job  was  not 
reprimanded,  as  in  the  poem,  but  on  tbe  contrary 
Yahweh  must  have  praised  Job  because  he  held  fast 
to  hto  integrity  and  blessed  God,  whether  He  sent 
apod  fMtone  or  bad.  Then  (7-9)  YahwA  turns  opon 
tiie  firiends,  and  severely  reprimands  them.  They  must 
offer  saorifioe  and  Job  must  intercede  for  them. 
Finally  in  10-17  wc  have  Job's  restoration  and  happy 
end.  God  "  turned  the  fortune  "  of  Job  ( 10).  Before, 
Job's  saorifioee  had  not  availed  for  bis  children,  now 
tiiey  avail  both  for  his  friends  and  himself.  "Whoever, 
when  Ood  eenda  suffering,  maintaina  his  obedimoe 
wiUiout  a  mnnnnr,  vine  for  himself  a  podtion  of 
honour  and  also  bewHiHe  a  mediator  between  God  and 
his  fellow-men."  80  Duhm  sums  up  the  lesson  of  the 
Epilogue.  We  may  compare  the  poeitioo  of  tbe  Servant 
01  God  in  Is.  53,  that  of  tbe  Qoel  martyrs  in  the  later 
Judaism,  and  that  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  and 
oonfesBors,  In  11  .we  read  how  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
anoon  of  Job  come  to  oongratulato  him  and  give  him, 
as  a  congratulatory  preeent,  each  a  peoe  ra  money 
and  a  ring  of  gold  (Jg.  834).  Job's  poeseesKms  are  all 
doubled  (10-12) :  cf.  Is.  6I7,  Zech.  9i2.  Onfy  the 
children  remain  the  same  in  number  as  before  {13). 
The  names  of  Job's  daughters  were  Jemima  (dove), 
Kesiah  (cassia),  Keren-happuoh  (bom  of  eye-paint). 
Job  gave  them  inheritance  among  their  brethren, 
which  was  eontzaiy  at  least  to  the  post-ezilu»  pntotioe, 
vdiioh  alknred  Hi»  dan^tera  to  inherit  onfy  yihm 
there  was  no  son  (Ku.  27i-ii).  From  Job's  great  age 
(16)  we  infer  that  his  histoiy  is  aasiCDed  to  primitive 
times.   With  the  Epilogue  as  a  irbotop  ^,  Jai.  611. 
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THE  PSALMS 


By  thi  Bet.  W.  E.  ADDIS 


Ont  wend  "  Psalm  "  ia  derivM  from  the  LXX,  aai 
ngaifies,  though  only  in  very  late  Or.»  a  aong  or  hymn 
aooompaoied  by  a  etringed  instrumeat.  It  Kpceaaata 
the  Heb.  term  "  mizmor."  In  the  Alexandrine  MS 
of  the  LXX  the  word  used  for  the  ooUeotion  of  aaored 
lyrioa  ia  "  psaltery,"  ».c  stringed  instrument.  "  Miz- 
mor" never  ooours  in  the  text  of  the  Pss.,  though 
found  no  leas  than  fiftjMMTsa  times  in  the  tatlM  of 
individual  Pes.  Sometunes  the  Pm.  an  desoribed  as 
"  songs,"  without  reference  to  instrumental  aooompaoi- 
ment.  Tho  Heb.  title  of  the  book  ia  "  piaiaes,"  a 
name  partly,  but  not  altogether,  appropriate.  At  the 
end  of  Pb.  72  the  foregoing  Psa.  which  bear  David's 
name  are  styled  "  the  prayers  of  David."  The  number 
of  poems  is  100,  David's  song  of  iriumzA  over  Qoliath, 
added  in  the  IJCX  beiiw  confessedly  outside  of  the 
[oanonioal]  number."  Closer  inspootion  shows  that 
this  number  is  artificial  The  LXX  reckon  9  uid  10 
as  one  Pb.  and  similarly  unite  113  and  114,  On  the 
other  hand,  tbey  turn  116  and  147  each  into  two  Psa. 
Henoe,  there  ia  a  different  numeration  in  the  LXX, 
foUowed  by  Greek  and  Latin  CbriatianH,  and  in  the  MT, 
followed  by  Reformed  Charohea  and  EV.  Neither  is 
absolutely  oorreot.  Faa.  0  and  10  an  doubtless  one  I^, 
Pb.  14S  is  probably  two ;  but  there  is  no  valid  nason 
for  dividing  Ps.  116  into  two  Pss.  Again  MT  and  LXX 
recognise  two  Pss.  in  42,  43  which  are  really  one. 

we  may  paas  next  to  the  Heb.  titles  whioh  aaaign 
the  Pss.  to  their  supposed  authors.  One  ia  ascribed 
to  Moses  (90),  sevmity-three  to  David.  The  LXX 
give  eif^^thjcee  to  David,  uid  this  increase  by  ten 
ooes  not  cover  the  difference,  for  Vae.  122,  124,  131 
ue  attributed  to  David  in  MT  but  not  in  impmrtant 
Um  of  the  LXX.  Twelve  Pea.  (SO,  7»^)  bear  the 
name  of  Asaph,  a  leader  of  David's  choir ;  one  (89) 
is  assigned  to  Ethan,  who  was  also  chief  in  the  guild  of 
Temple  musicians  ;  ten  belong  to  the  "  sons  of  Kor^," 
m.  42-40,  84,  86,  87.  88  has  a  double  title,  vie. 
"  For  the  Sons  of  Korah  "  and  "  A  Masohil  of  Ethan 
the  Ezrahite."  72  and  127  are  said  to  be  Solomon's. 
Fifty  Pss.  are  in  Rabbinical  language  "  Orphan," 
t.e.  have  no  titles.  Of  these  sixteen  have  no  title 
containing  orii^  or  source,  though  they  have  musical 
direottona  predxed ;  the  remaining  thirty-four  are 
absolutely  "Orphan"  Psa,  Thirteen  Pas.  give  both 
the  author's  name  and  the  oircumstanoea  under  whioh 
he  wrote. 

This  arrangemmit,  or  rather  want  of  arrangement,  ia 
perplexing,  and  the  confusion  becomes  worse  when  at 
the  end  of  72  we  find  the  words,  "  The  prayers  of 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended."  Pa.  7ft  is  assigned 
not  to  David  but  to  Solomon ;    moreover,  David's 

Eayera  am  not  ended  bat  continued,  though,  with 
rge  insertion  t)t  Pss.  from  other  authois  or  ooUao- 
tions,  almost  to  the  end  <d  the  Psaltor.  Aa  a  rule  the 
pBa.  of  Aaa^  and  titose  of  the  Koiahites  an  jrfaoed 
togeUiw  or  in  proximity,  though  it  h  jnia^ag  to  find 


one  Pb,  <^  Awph  (60)  B^axated  from  the  lest  of  tlw 
Aaaphic  produotioiw.  Another  diflknlty  arises  from 
the  use  of  a  Heb.  preposition  which  may  mean  either 
"  by  "  in  the  sense  of  authorship  or  "  belonging  to," 
"  used  by."  It  seems  almost  certain,  that"  by  David  " 
is  a  correct  translation  of  the  titles  in  wiiica  David's 
name  appears.  The  pieeuit  vrriter  at  leaat  can  see  no 
shadow  ol  evidenoe  tor  the  aopposititm  that  this  was 
ft  "  Davidio  Psalter,  not  composed  by  David,  bat 
gathered  to^thm  from  different  authors  and  periods 
of  composition  under  David's  name."  It  is  difierent 
with  regard  to  Aaaphite  and  Korahite  Pss,  A  guild 
may  sing  a  hymn  together  or  make  a  oolleotion  of 
hymns  for  its  own  use,  but  a  fpuild  can  soaroelv  write 
a  hymu  by  joint  effort.  Kor  is  the  order  of  the  Fta. 
fixed  by  subjeot  or  tone^  Occasionally,  but  only 
occasionally,  kindred  Fbs.  are  linked  togelbei^  The 
reader  who  examines  Psa.  1-10  will  see  that  the  order 
has  no  connexion  with  the  subject-matter. 

There  is,  however,  a  division  of  the  Psalter  wliiah 
throws  some  light  on  the  inqutrr  before  os.  In  imita- 
tion probably  of  the  Paitataucn,  the  Pbb.  are  divided 
into  five  books,  eaoh  closing  wit^  a  doxolo^.  Fa,  150 
formiiu  a  dox<jog;y  whioh  ends  liie  btst  book  and  also 
the  whole  ooUeotioD.  We  thus  got  BocA  I  (1-41), 
Book  U  (42-72),  Book  m  (73-89),  Book  IV  (90-106), 
Book  y  (107-150).  How  old  ia  this  arrangement  7 
No  one  can  say.  It  ia  recognised,  indeed,  by  the  hKX, 
but  we  do  not  know  when  the  Pss.  were  first  turned 
into  Gr.,  exoept  that  tho  task  must  have  been  aooom- 
pliahed  some  time  before  tho  earliest  books  of  the  NT 
wue  written.  We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  tom 
to  1  I67-36.  There  a  Pa.  ia  ittswted  whtoh  ooDsistB 
of  Pes,  1051-13,  00,  IO61.47I  Now  the  remukabte 
thing  ia  that  the  Ohronicj^  includes  the  doxology 
(Ps,  IO648*)  at  the  close  of  Ps.  106  and  treats  it  as  aa 
integral  part  Ps.  106,  It  has  beoa  ve^  natonQy 
inferred  that  the  Cauonidn,  writing  about  300  a.a  or  a 
little  later,  waa  not  only  familiar  with  the  division  mto 
five  books,  but  mistook  alti^ether  the  purpose  of  the 
doxology  to  which  he  was  uaed.  This  argumeot,  how- 
ever, is  less  certain  than  it  seems.  It  is  very  doubthtl 
whether  1  Ch.  I67-36  belonged  to  the  original  text  of  Cb. 
The  connexion  between  6  and  37  gains  by  ite  removal. 
Additions  were  undoubtedly  made  from  time  to  time 
and  at  a  date  much  later  than  that  of  Oh.  In  the  Book 
of  Psalms  the  analogy  of  modem  hymn-booka  favoon 
this  view,  and  it  ia  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute  that 
Pas.  of  the  Macoabean  age  do  occur  in  tiie  Paalter. 

There  ia  another  feature  peculiar  to  certain  Psa. 
viz.  42-83.  In  theee  Psa.  the  personal  name  Y^w^ 
is  usually  omitted  and  Elobim  (=God)  substitutod. 
This  ia  in  accordance  with  later  usage.  In  Ecolesiaatos 
the  sacred  name  never  ooours;  the  Book  of  Dax^ 
employa  it  in  eh.  9  and  nowhere  else,  and  the  CSmmidar, 
when  be  ia  not  oo^ring  bom  his  aomoeap  pn&n  to 
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Qao  we  dUoover  the  oolleotions  out  of  vhiob  oat 
Bsalter  grew  T  Book  I  fumiaheH  us  with  an  example 
of  such  a  oolleotion.  It  oonsisto  entirely  of  Davidio 
Pbn.  with  rare  exoeptionB  which  admit  of  way  ezplana- 
ticMi,  viz.  FflB.  1  and  2,  which  were  probably  added 
later,  as  rospeotively  moral  and  theocratic  intnxlnoticais 
totjiel^teri  10,whiohha8iwinK»iptioD,beoa«ise,as 
tba  LXX  saw.  it  is  Uie  seotnid  fa^  of  Pb.  9 ;  33,  whulh 
is  assigned  expvesBly  to  David  m  itm  ICXJL,  tlM  amis' 
non  in  MT  being  a  soribal  error. 

Next  come  Pes.  by  Darid  and  hie  oontemporari«e, 
42-89  (84-89  being  an  appendix).  Here  the  queetion 
b  more  oompUoated.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
nibsoriptjon  of  72,  "  Tho  prayers  of  Pavid  the  son  of 
JesM  are  wded."  Here  and  only  here,  we  have  PBs. 
la  comndnable  number  oonoooted  with  other  names, 
BDoh  as  tboee  of  Hoses,  Solomon,  Asaph,  and  the  sons 
(rf  Korah,  and  in  LXX  Jeremiah,  Haggai.and  Zechariah. 
GeiunraUy  critics  have  screed  to  plaoo  42-60  after  72, 
so  as  to  nnite  50  to  the  rest  of  Asaphio  Fhs.  Thns 
we  obtain  the  following  arrangement :  61-72  DaTidic^ 
tlw  snbeoription  being  now  qnite  appiojmate ;  ^-49 
Eorahite;  GO,  73-83  Asaphki  Fte.  Note  ouefuUy 
that  all  these  are  Eiohiatio.  To  them  an  appendix 
has  been  added,  84-89.  Here  we  have  four  whKh  are 
Korahite,  one  1^  Bavld,  one  by  Ethan.  Their  sooond- 
Sbiy  character  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Why  else  was 
Ae  Davidio  Ps.  here  separated  from  61-72  ?  It  is  a 
atill  Btnugw  ^pnnent  that  M-M  show  no  tmoe  of 
EloiUatia  rertsion;  tiw  nama  of  Tahweh  is  agun 
dominant. 

Our  third  and  last  oolleotion  extends  from  90  (o 
the  end  of  the  Psalter  (Books  IV  and  V).  It  entirely 
ignores  the  mosioal  terms  so  frequent  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding oolketions.  Probably  some  radical  change  nad 
been  made  in  the  Temple  music,  and  t^e  old  musical 
titles  had  fallen  oat  of  nae  because  th^  wore  no  longer 
mteUigiUeh  These  three  ooUeotions  were  originally 
ind^Nndent  of  each  other.  This  is  true  of  the  first 
and  second  collections,  for  14  of  tiie  first  collection  re- 
appears as  53.  except  that  it  has  undergone  an 
^ohistic  revision ;  ^13-17  recurs  as  70 ;  31i-3  is 
identical  with  71 1-3.  It  is  also  true  of  the  third 
'ooUection  in  relation  to  the  second,  since  the  beginning 
of  108  is  a  repetitioa  of  578-13.  are  also  distinot 

teaoos  ct  smaller  ooUeotiona.  Of  these  the  most 
valuable  »  the  "  Idttle  I^ter  of  the  Pilgrims  "  (120- 
134).  sung  by  those  who  were  throniting  from  other 
lands  to  keep  one  of  the  great  feasts  at  Jerunalem. 

We  have  also  Michtam  in  16,  66-60,  the  real 
sense  of  the  word  being  quite  unknown ;  and  Pas. 
irtdoh  b^in  and  end  with  Hallelajah,  vis.  146-160. 

What,  then,  is  the  vahid  of  these  titles  I  We  will 
■tete  the  case  in  words  taken  from  Professor  Kiric- 
pateiok'a  Commentary,  beoause  he  is  as  conservative 
as  a  candid  scholar  can  be.  "  It  is  now  admitted  by  all 
00m potent  scholars  that  the  titles,  relating  to  the 
antborship  and  occasion  of  the  Pas.  cannot  be  regarded 
as  prefixed  by  the  authors  tbemselvm,  or  as  repre- 
sentiru  trustworthy  traditicns  and  accordingly  giving 
friable  information  "  (p.  31>.  AvaUiog  ourselvee  cn 
this  liberty,  we  may  examine  some  <n^tbe  Vm,  for 
which  the  titlee  claim  Davidic  o^rin. 

Ps.  09  cannot  be  by  David.  The  words  "  God  will 
save  Zion  and  build  the  cities  of  Judah,  so  that  men 
may  dwell  tbere^"  are  those  of  a  post-exilic  writer, 
not  of  a  soocossfal  warrior  and  popuUr  king.  Nor 
could  David  sav,  "  For  thy  sake  hare  I  borne  reproach." 
"  The  reproacnea  of  tlu»o  that  reproached  thee  fell 
upon  me."  Did  David  ever  aaStx  leproaoh  for  his 
devotkm  to  Yahw^  t  BeligioDs  peneontiw.  so  for 


as  M  know,  began  in  Maooabean  times.  What  is 
nteant  by  the  words,  "  The  zeal  of  thine  house  ha^ 
eaten  me  up  "  ?  The  Temple  was  still  unbuilt  when 
David  died.  And  why  should  zeal  for  the  Tem|de, 
even  if  it  had  existed.  "  eat  up"  the  worshipper  T 
Because  he  pined  for  the  Teny^io  and  its  worship,  firom 
which  his  enemies  exchided  him.  Ps.  3  cannot  have 
been  composed  by  David,  whan  he  wwa  flegjpg  fiftm 

Abaaiom.      TlW    rttfaranM    in    "  hja    hn\y  hill  "  pninto 

clearly  to  the  Temple.  Nor  does  Ps.  3  contain  a  single 
allusion  to  this  crisis.  All  is  lifeless  and  vague. 
Gontrast  the  trne  account  of  David's  patitetio  sorrow 
in  2  8.  or  his  noble  and  aottientio  IsoMitaluHi  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan, 

The  Anonaic  tinge  of  180  preolodea  of  itself  any  idea 
that  it  is  by  David.  In  110  a  king  is  the  sal^eet  ci 
the  poem  :  there  is  no  trace  of  a  royal  author. 

We  come  last  of  all  to  18,  a  Bs.  assigned  to  David 
by  scholars  who  show  little  bias  in  favour  of  the  late 
Jewish  opinion  embodied  in  tho  titles.  "  The  internal 
evidence  of  ita  contents,"  says  Prol  Ki^natriok, 

corroborates  the  external  tradition."  Onteinqr  tiiere 
is  ^rima  facie  ground  for  giving  this  "Pb,  a  ptidUon 
of  ite  own.  Of  othen  we  have,  as  has  been  already 
said,  a  double  reoensicm  within  the  Psalter  itself.  For 
this  we  have  external  evidence,  since  it  is  repeated  at 
length  in  3  S.  22.  Bnt  closer  ezandoation  reduces  this 
witness  to  nothing.  2  8.  22  and  23i-7>  "  the  last  words 
of  David,*'  are  late  addittons  to  the  text,  stnoe  Slaa 
finds  its  natural  and  obvious  continnation  in  S38 
{p.  292).  The  internal  evidence  is  decisive  not  for, 
but  against  the  Davidic  authorship.  There  is  a  want 
of  oonoreta  detail,  so  tMt  even  the  advocates  of  Davidic 
ori^  differ  about  the  period  of  David's  histon'  to 
which  the  Ps.  belongs.  The  oonventional  theophany 
would  suit  any  victory  won  by  a  chaminon  of  Judah  in 
later  times.  How  could  David  have  written  "  Thon 
savest  a  poor  (or  bumble)  peo[^ "  I  or  described 
himself  in  the  language  of  Pharisaic  pMv,  as  one 
"  who  kept  ihe  ways  of  Yahweh  ...  for  all  his  judg- 
ments are  before  me  and  I  did  not  put  his  statutes 
from  me  '*  T  Such  language  presnpposes  familiarity 
with  the  Peatatenoh.  or  at  least  with  a  notaUe  part  tn 
it.  Tho  monotheism  of  the  Fs,  is  in  keeping  with  that 
of  UwPialtevthnmdionti  itiaabstdnteanddogaalte, 
"  Who  Is  Qod  save  Yahweh  T  "  Veiy  different  were  tte 
views  of  the  real  David,  who  kept  idols  odled  teraphim 
(p.  101)  in  his  house  (1  8.  19i3,i6)  and  sssumed  that 
when  his  enemies  drove  hioi  forth  from  Tahweh's  land 
he  would  have  to  worship  other  gods  (1  S.  2619).  Nor 
could  David  (who  died  kng  before  the  Second  Isaiah) 
have  realised  tho  missionaiy  vocation  of  land  and 
said,  *'  Therefore  will  I  ^ve  thanks  to  thee  among 
nations  and  aing  unto  thy  name," 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  scholars  who  have 
accepted  a  small  number  of  Pse.  as  Davidic  are  unable 
to  agree  which  those  Pse.  are. 

How,  then,  did  the  legend  of  David  the  I^alraist 
ansB  ?  It  has  no  attestation  Mior  to  tiie  Exile.  We 
are  all  fomiliar  with  his  beaoUful  dine  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  S.  1 19-27);  and  the  nagment  from  a 
similar  lyric  on  Aimer  (2  S.  33  sf. ).  Bnt  neither  of  these 
mentions  religion  at  alLj  Further,  an  old  tradition 
(1  S.  1614^33)  makes  much  of  his  musical  skilL  Other- 
wise the  only  pre-exilio  mention  of  David  ss  a  musician 
is  found  in  Aia.  65.  The  prophet  is  denouncing  the 
frivolous  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  taunts  them  with 
devising  for  themselves  '*  instruments  of  music  lite 
David.  This  negative  evidence  is  clinched  by  the 
fast  that  EsekieU  with  all  his  dabotate  rules  iar  tiw 
roBtored  l^mfiB,  maken  no  msntion  of  doosn;  Oor 
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oonce^itioD  of  David  as  a  Bacred  poet  u  mainly  dae  to 
ih.6  C%ronioler.  It  is  he  who  idealises  David  after  his 
own  fashion  and  turns  him  into  a  saint  of  the  Levitioal 
pattern.  Characteristically  he  -  omits  David'a  sin 
against  Uriah,  fmd  all  the  scandals  in  the  n>3ral  family, 
l^vid's  numbering  of  the  peoi^e  is  his  sohtary  enor, 
and  that  had  to  be  related  because  of  its  oimnexion 
with  the  building  of  the  Temple,  The  Chronioler  dis- 
misBes  military  matters  in  a  brief  and  perfonotorv 
way,  though  he  magnifies  the  militaiy  foroes  of  Judan 
and  Israel  in  the  most  extravagant  &ahi(»i.  '  On  the 
other  hand  he  attributes  to  Duvid  his  own  absorlnng 
intenat  in  ritual  According  to  him  Uie  pioiu  king 
divided  the  Tem^e  service  between  twenty-four  oonises 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  twenty-four  ooontti  of 
singers  (1  Ch.  26).  Now  the  fiist  dear  reference  to 
Temple  singers  is  in  Ezr.  241,  aod  in  this  passage,  as 
generally  in  the  oldoet  parts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
they  are  distinguished  from  Levites.  But  the 
Chrtmioler  turns  the  Temple  musiciana  into  Levites, 
and  tracBB  their  descent  to  Aaapb,  Heman,  and  EthuL 
Uoreover,  the  aons  of  Korab  are  door-keepers  in  1  Ch.  9 
ig,  26i<),  but  appear  as  singei^SQL  2O19.  Evidently, 
after  the  Exile,  music  has  become  more  prominent  m 
Temple  worship,  and  the  pious  Jews  could  not  imagine 
this  sacred  function  as  left  at  one  time  to  laymen.  In 
the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Josephns,  ArU.  xx.  9.6)  the 
Levitical  musicians  obtained  leave  to  wear  the  white 
robe  of  Uie  priests.  It  was  easy  for  the  Chronicler  to 
identify  the  remote  past  with  his  own  time,  as  we  see 
from  his  ascribing  to  David  admittedly  post-exilio  Pas. 

We  set  out  to  prove  that  there  are  no  Pee.  oertainlv 
or  even  probably  Davidio.  We  have  in  reality  ad- 
vanced further.  The  Psalter,  as  a  whole,  preenmably 
belongs  to  the  Second  Temple  and  even  to  the  later 
history  that  Temple.  It  cannot  of  oonis^  be 
inoTed  that  thoe  are  no  {nre-exilio  Pm.  Ph.  30  and  31 
presuppose  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  bang,  and  if  we 
take  tne  royal  title  in  its  strict  sense,  we  have  to  choose 
between  a  long  of  Judah  who  reigned  before  686  b.o. 
and  the  Maccabean  prince,  Aristobinns  (p.  608),  who  took 
the  title  of  king  in  105  B.a  Pb.  137  must  have  been 
oompoeed  after  the  Exile,  while  the  bathed  of  the  Baby- 
lonian oon^erer  was  still  fierce  and  latt«r.  Obeerve, 
also,  that  it  Bpeaks  of  "  Yahweh's  songs,"  ^ugh  we 
are  not  told  when  the  songs  were  sung.  Possibly  they 
were  popular  hymns  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  With 
these,  and,  it  may  be,  with  some  other  exceptions,  the 
general  rule  holds  good,  that  when  historical  alliuioaB 
are  definite  and  oertain,  the  oontainiiig  them 
belongs  to  the  Maccabean  age.  Yet  we  can  hm  tate^ 
state  with  preciaion  the  date  and  ex|dain  the  histono 
reference  of  a  Fa.  Much  learning  and  ingenni^  have 
been  spent  on  such  questions,  ana  with  meagre  results. 
CoDjectore  has  been  piled  upon  conjecture.  Again, 
the  history  of  the  Jews  under  Persian  rule  from  the 
middle  of  tbe  fifth  century  B,a  to  the  oonqnest  of 
Forsia  by  Alexander  the  Great  is  all  but  a  blank  to  us  ; 
otherwise  we  might  have  nnderstood  many  Ps^  much 
better  than  we  do,  and  eeca|>ed  the  temptation  to  find 
a  clue  for  every  difficulty  in  the  Maccabean  history. 
As  specimens  of  Prs.  certainly  Maccabean  we  may  take 
44,  60,  74,  79,  and  83.  The  reasons  for  this  judgment 
will  be  found  in  the  notes  on  the  Psa.  in  question. 
Here  it  will  be  enoogh  to  note  the  following  poiats : 
<1)  Maccabean  Pbb.  i&ad  that  the  people  of  Judah  are 
suffering  1^  no  fault  of  their  own.  On  the  oontrarv, 
they  are  faithful  to  the  oovoiant  and  free  from  any 
enormous  sin,  especially  from  the  sin  of  idolatry.  We 
know  from  JM«niah  and  Rzekiel  that  the  state  of 
things  ia  this  respect  was  wholly  different  among  the 


exiles  of  697  and  686.  Not  only  had  the  people  siimad, 
bat  they  continued  to  sin  with  ohetinBte  impeaiiteDOflb 
{2)  From  oertain  Pss.  we  gather  that  the  Jews  were 
scattered  over  all  lands,  but  had  an  army  of  their  own 
in  Palestine.  This  was  the  case  in  Maooabeaa  timea 
but  not  before.  (3)  Id  Sfaeoabean  Fu.  the  Jem  am 
ondeisoingreligioaaperBeontioD.  AntioohaHS^duuiea 
was  ^e  first  to  peraecute  the  Jews  for  their  rdigioB. 
In  his  mind  Greek  religion  was  bound  up  with  Greek 
culture;  he  tried  to  enforce  both,  or  at  least  to  make  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  Law  a  oiime.  The  Assyrians 
and  Babidonians  came  seeking  land  and  tribute,  wad 
dispUyed  no  intraeat  in  Jewish  wItiAja.  (4)  F^  47 
complains,  if  the  text  is  soondt  that  inDe  tho  Sanetoaty 
is  profaned  and  partially  dostn^ed  there  is  no  prophet 
At  the  time  when  the  &st  Tonple  was  deslzoTOd  there 
were  many  prophete,  including  Jeremiah  and  EsdcieL 
(See  aiao  the  notes  on  Pss.  00  and  74  with  the  historical 
references  itun  pointed  out.)  Add  to  this  the  use  of 
the  woid  hasid  or  "  godly "  man  (see  oa  Fa.  4).  and 
anav  or  humble.  This  latter  word,  very  rare  elsewhere, 
ia  found  twelve  times  in  the  FMlter.  where  it  has 
become  almost  a  technical  term  to  desoribe  a  pioin 
IsraeHtci. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  the  Psalter  was  ooniideted. 
It  probably  received  no  addition  after  tiie  PM.  <d 
Solomon.  These  Pas.  were  composed  in  Heb.,  though 
pieserved  only  in  Gr.  translation.  They  seem  to  have 
been  written  as  late  as  63  B.a,  the  year  in  which 
Pompey  entered  Jerusalem.  Their  belief  in  imnuNrtality 
and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  canomoal  Psalter.  But  they  reaemble  that 
Psalter  in  the  general  tone  of  their  piety,  and  on  tbe 
whole  they  share  the  same  faith  and  hope.  If  we 
ask  why  Uiey  did  not  gain  a  phioe  in  the  OT  Canon, 
the  answer  is  because  naey  were  not  yet  vrittsn  or  at 
least  not  yet  generally  known.  Of  oourse .  glosses 
might  be  and  were  added  later  stilL  In  one  way  or 
another,  Pss.  which  represented  the  spiritual  history 
of  a  devout  Jew  may  have  been  altered  for  Uturgicw 
use.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  number  of 
Fas.  intended  from  the  first  as  the  voice  of  oolleotive 
Jmxi  is  still  a  sabjeot  of  dilute. 

^nw  chief  value  of  the  Fta.  Ues  in  the  iunf^t  they 
give  into  the  oommon  faith  of  the  Jews,  and  also  into 
the  exjwricnco  of  saintly  men  who,  in  momenta  of 
inspiration,  reached  heights  inaooessible  as  yet  to  the 
orcQnary  believer.  It  will  be  conveoient  to  treat  these 
two  subjects  separately.   See  farthw  pp.  93f. 

Tb»  Dnl^  of  GotL— This  troth  ia  pot  ia  a  dimnatic 
form,  hardly  known  before  the  tame  of  2  Is.  In 
Fb.  116  we  have  a  confession  <tf  mooothmatia  faith, 
and  this  was  the  common  heritage  of  InraeL  No  doubt 
we  read  in  Fs.  14  of  "  impious  persons  who  say  there 
is  no  Qod,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  tbe  Psalmist  was 
thinking  of  Jews,  rather  than  of  heathen.  In  ai^ 
case,  their  atheism  is  not  theoretical  but  pntctioal ; 
God  seeks  for  those  who  pay  attention  to  His  law  and 
finds  none.  The  Psalmist  held  no  strict  dootriue  al 
creation.  It  is  not  till  wo  almost  touch  the  CSiristiail 
era  in  2  Mao.  728  that  wo  light  on  a  definite  statement 
(contrast  Wisd.  II18)  that  God  made  all  things  out  of 
nothing  (but  sec  p.  136).  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  world  differed  greatly  iwm 
otUK.  It  was  supposed  (see  Pa.  104)  that  the  lieaveus 
were  sgmed  out  like  a  tent,  and  that  ujAttrotMte  wece 
built  above  them  with  mtet  instead  <ii  wood  for 
beams.  There  was  Yahweh's  palaoe.  IMow  tlie  earth 
was  Sheol,  "  the  silent  land  "  (116t7)>  to  which  men  go 
down  after  death  and  ceaae  to  be  oonoomed  with 
religion.   Certain  mythdt^ical  nuMw  is  adopted  (obo 
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«a  74x3)  Ixtfc  only  for  puTpose  of  ambeDialiiiMit.  Wo 
have  a  mytholr^oal  aUasiou  to  tha  "  broftd  (rf 
beavrn "  in  IO540.  We  also  meet  iritii  anthropo- 
morphism which  jaiB  on  modem  feelitig.  Not  only 
has  God  a  rislit  arm.  hands,  fiiisera,  eyes,  eyelids, 
□ofltzils,  but  He  is  said  to  awa^  li&e  a  warrior  oat  of 
sleep,  u  one  who  hod  been  overoome  with  wine 
(7W5> 

Still  tJie  monotheuon  of  the  Pss.  npon  the  whole,  is 
pnn  and  noUau  Yahweh  is  God  from  ererlaiiting  to 
ereriasting  (90).  He  knows  everything,  is  pnweut 
everywhere,  even  in  flheoL  Obarare  that  even  in  139, 
the  moat  sfuritiial  in  sunie  respects  of  all  the  Pb&, 
no  absteact  terms  are  em^oyed :  indeed  such  abstract 
terms  do  not  exist  in  BioUoal  HeK  But  the  oonorete 
lADgaageosedis  a  gain^raUier  than  a  loss,  for  concrete 
tmu  preserve,  m  abstnotitnui  oould  not  do,  puiest 
belief  id  the  personal  nature  of  God.  One  striking 
point  illnatntee  the  Hebrew  oonoration  of  God.  Why 
aSd  God,  who  oan  do  aooording  to  His  will,  tolerate  the 
wicked  7  To  this  question  the  Psalmist  gives  00 
reply :  no  pbikiaophio  answer  is  attempted.  He  is 
content  to  [oay  for  Uieir  doetntotion  and  to  express 
his  own  honor  and  hatred  of  them. 

God's  Character, — The  view  j^ven  in  I825I  is  not 
a  lofty  ono.  Every  man,  it  k  implied*  finds  the  God 
he  deeerves  to  find.  "  With  the  pore  thon  showest 
thyself  pore,  but  with  the  perverse  thou  ahowest 
thyself  perverse."  This  falls  short  not  rinly  of  pro- 
zAetic  but  of  tiie  higher  heatiten  teaching,  as  is  shown  in 
the  notes  on  tlds  Ps.  Very  different  is  the  teaching  of 
Pa.  8,  where  belief  in  God's  absolute  elevation  above 
man  is  imited  with  iiie  thought  of  God's  loving  care 
for  man  and  man's  greatness  as  a  fellow-worker  with 
God.  God  is  much  more  than  a  personification  of 
mere  power.  Bather  "  righteousness  and  equity  are 
the  foundation  of  his  throne."  Indeed,  the  usual 
dfxitrine  of  the  Jewish  Qiurch  is  that  God  is  a  Being 
who  oan  be  safely  trusted.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
Pa.  11.  Th«  antiior  is  in  desperate  oase :  his  friends 
wonld  have  him  flee  like  a  bird  to  the  mountun.  The 
very  pillarB  of  the  earth,  i.e.  the  powen  which  uLaintain 
moral  order,  are  shaken.  Nevertheless  God  is  in  His 
holy  temple  :  He  is  enthroned  in  the  heovon  ;  He  con- 
stantly tries  the  children  of  men.  He  is  righteous  and 
the  rightaona  shall  see  His  face.  Thua  man  is  indebted 
to  Om.  not  uJy  for  his  oreatuai  but  also  for  his 
{weserratitm  at  eaoh  moment.  The  needy  and  afflicted 
may  take  refuge  in  Him.  Even  the  Gentiles  share  in 
His  goodness,  thon^  of  course  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  same  leligioaB  privik^  whidi  the  Jews 
eojoj.  Still  God  gorents^tne  wliole  worid  with 
eqait?  (08)^ 

God  and  Natiire, — The  Pas.  acknowledge  wisdom  and 
gooduen  aa  displayed  m  the  material  world ;  but  none 
of  them  can  be  sud  to  love  nature  as  Vir^  loved  it. 
It  ifl  a  mistake  to  call  the  author  of  Ps.  104  "  the 
Wordsworth  otthe  OH"  (Kiikpathck,  p.  605) :  he  is 
too  utilitarian  for  that.  Biblical  Heb.  has  scarcely 
any  word  for  colours,  except  with  reference  to  the 
doth  and  garments  used  in  the  Sanctuary  ;  this  shows 
that  the  Jewidh  feeling  for  nature  was  widely  separated 
from  oar  own  (p.  24),  Still  God's  rriation  to  nature  is 
portrayed  in  imaginative  language,  which  is  sometimf* 
sublime  :  *'  Thon  olothest  thyseB  with  light  as  with  a 
garmrait."  We  have  a  fine  picture  of  God  s  benefloenoe, 
of  the  hill-streams  where  uie  wild  asses  aueuoh  their 
thirst,  uf  the  birds  that  sing  among  the  Dranohes,  of 
the  moantaioM  that  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  of 
Tahw^'s  trees  which  are  fall  <rf  nap.  "  The  yonng 
UoM  roar  after  their  prey  and  seek  tieir  meat  from 


God."  Generations  pass  away  but  the  e^t  or  htm/ik 
ot  God  is  oontiunally  retracing  them  ana  renewing  tho 
&oe  of  the  earth.  Ferhape  the  most  imi^pnative  and 
original  thought  of  God  in  nature  occurs  iu  Pa.  19 1 
"  Lvy  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night 
oonveyeth  knowledge,"  The  poot  peiaonifiae  the  days 
and  nights.  He  pictures  them  as  a  long  series  of 
personal  bein^  bom  of  each  other.  Each  day  and 
each  nudit,  before  it  dice,  passes  on  the  story  01  crea- 
tion. The  sun.  ever  voung,  goes  forth  like  a  bride- 
groom from  his  nuvtiaJ  ohamMr  in  joy  and  strength. 

God  and  llao.~-^Iu  uature  God  has  manifested  His 
care  for  man.  He  brings  forth  from  the  earth  fodder 
for  man's  cattle,  bread  to  eat,  wine  to  gladden  his 
heart,  oil  which  makes  his  face  shine  (104).  But  He 
has  crowned  all  His  mendes  by  giving  man  the  l*w. 
"  He  ahoweth  his  word  nnto  Jacob,  bis  statutes  and 
judgments  unto  Israel"  "  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with 
any  nation."  And  as  God  seeks  man  and  strives  to 
bring  man  into  union  with  Himself,  so  man  naturally 
longs  for  God.  "  Ab  a  hind  which  pantetli  fur  the 
water^brook,  so  pauteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God." 
The  pi^rim  goes  to  God's  attar.  But  tiie  altar  is  onlv 
Uie  means  oTwproaoh :  God  Himself  is  the  goal  whim 
the  pilgrim  seeks. 

wliat  God  Reqirirw  U  Hanu^A  guieral  uvwer  is 
givm  to  this  qoestion  in  Pea.  16,  34.  liberality  to  the 
poor  is  also  a  promineut  feature  in  the  morality  of  the 
Psalter.  The  morality  does  not  transcend  that  of  the 
E^rptiau  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  titou^h  the  Psalter  is 
qoito  free  from  the  magical  supMstition  fd  E^ptian 
religion.  Fair  doaliiig  between  man  and  man  Is  often  in- 
oul^ted  in  the  Pm.  ;  nowhere,  however,  do  they  require 
a  man  to  forgive  his  enemies,  if  they  continue  to  be 
such.  {For  the  apparent  exception  in  74,  see  the  note.) 
Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  righteouBoess 
required  is  that  of  the  heart.  The  ^Imist  knew  little 
of  that  "  war  of  the  members  "  which  tortured  Paul, 
or  even  of  that  *'  enslaved  will  *'  of  which  Jeremiah 
speaks.  The  got>d  Jew  felt  that  he  knew  the  Law  uid 
had  strengtii  to  keep  it.  **  The  word  of  the  law  was 
very  nigh "  him,  and  God  would  pardon  defective 
observance  if  the  will  to  keep  a  law  was  there.  Prayers 
like  "  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will "  (143io)  or  "  Take 
not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me"  (6I1;)  are  rare.  If  a 
Jew  waa  faithful  to  the  national  covenant,  then  God 
rewarded  him,  and  was  indeed  bound  to  do  so  Iw 
solemn  and  reiterated  promise.  No  less  was  God 
bound  to  punish  the  wilnd  transgressor.  again,  a 
man  sinned  and  repented,  then  God  witiidrew  ^e 
stroke  of  punishment  from  the  sinner  and  from  others 
involved  in  the  penalty.  The  reward  or  punishment 
must  overtake  a  man  in  this  life,  for  there  was  no 
intercourse  with  God  after  death.  "  In  death  there 
is  no  remembrance  of  thee^  and  who  will  give  thee 
thanks  in  the  pit  T "  (65).  This  is  the  habitual 
assumption  of  the  Pss.  (See  further  8810-13,  II617.) 
The  stmg  of  death  lay  in  iJic  beUef  that  God  and  man 
took  nolmowledgo  of  eaoh  other  in  the  lower  world. 
For  this  reason  his  view  of  death  is  radically  different 
from  the  Greek  view,  which  it  reeembtes  snmrficially. 
Bat  it  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  JewiA  religion.  If 
a  man  waa  pions  and  his  affairs  prospered,  he  was  apt 
to  indulge  in  self-complacency.  See  among  many 
other  passages,  41 12,  "As  for  me  because  of  mine 
integrity  thou  haa  sapported  me  and  established  me 
before  thy  face  for  ever."  In  contrast  to  this,  if  a 
just  man  suffered  it  was  taken  for  granted  tha,t  there 
waa  some  secret  flaw  in  his  chu«cter.  God  was 
ponishtng  him  for  secret  sin,  hidden,  it  might  be,  even 
ataa.  the  sinnei  himaoU.  It  muh^  he  alscLthat  God 
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WM  oomoti^  him,  •trengtiieniDg  &nd  poiifying  hie 
diaraoter.  Honoo  the  Psakmat's  prayer  that  God 
TOald  manifest  His  btvonr  again  oy  Testoring  hia 
fortune.  Hmce  also  the  paasioDate  cry  for  deUvemioe 
was  really  a  cry  for  abeolutiou.  Nay  even  the  oursee 
whioh  the  Psalmist  hurls  at  his  foes  aie  a  prayer  that 
God  would  assert  Himself  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
universe.  Of  course  such,  words  should  not  be  adopted 
Christians,  and  belong  to  a  rdigion  which  was  stiU 
rude  and  undeveloped. 
Wan  b  Man  to  Flnil  CM,  a,  la  ottMr  ir«di>  iriMV 

does  God  DwtDf— The  answer  in  Ps.  139  is  tiiat  Qod 
is  everywhere.  Bnt  He  was  to  be  found  specially  in 
heaven  and  in  the  Temple.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
reooDoile  these  two  answers.  He  dwells  m  heaven,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  angels,  who  are  the  ministers  of 
His  mercy  and  justice.  Those  oonstitnte  the  heavuily 
oonrt  (2017).  They  inflict  phyfdoal  sufiering,  bat  they 
are  not  in  themselves  good^or  bad,  nor  do  they  incdte 
to  sin.  This  heavenly  God  ia  also  called  the  Lord  of 
Hoeta,  probably  because  tiie  elem«ital  powers  are  en- 
listed on  His  side  and  do  His  bidding. 

Over  against  this  theory  we  have,  as  has  been  said, 
to  mA  anotiieT,  viz.  that  God  dwells  in  the  Temi^e, 
which  k  a  second  Paradise.  It  u  enriched  (464)  and 
gladdened  by  a  river,  of  course  metaphorical  Thenco 
Qod  hears  tiie  prayer  of  His  people  and  blesses  them. 
Occasionally,  as  in'  14  and  20,  those  two  views  stand 
side  by  side.  The  lower  view,  as  we  must  needs  think 
it,  did  muRt  to  secure  the  steadfastnem  of  Jews  in 
their  religion.  In  s  world  oat  of  joint  the  Tem^de 
was  the  one  place  where  light  and  blessing  flowed. 
"  We  have  tlioucht  of  tliT  kmngkinduesn,  O  lahweh. 
in  the  midst  <^  tefaide  "  (48<)).  "  This  is  mj  rest 
for  over :  beie  will  I  dwell,  for  1  have  desired  it " 
(I3314),  God's  manifestation  in  Zion  is  the  pledge 
that  He  will  in  the  end  reverse  the  doom  of  His  people 
end  alter  the  course  of  history  in  tiieir  fovour.  8ee 
especially  Ps.  46.  Moreover  the  Temple  held  Jews 
tc^ethoT  all  the  world  over.  "  Hear  my  supplibatitma 
when  I  cry  unto  thee,  trhm  I  lift  up  my  luuids  onto 
thy  holy  tempte"  (282),  Ps.  87  is  peouliariy  in- 
structive. This  Ps.  re<;ards  every  Jew,  whatever  his 
birth)>lace  may  have  been,  as  a  spiritual  citdzen  of 
Jerusalem.  That  is  his  true  borne,  and  Yahwoh.  when 
He  makes  up  the  register  of  the  peoples,  sots  down  the 
pious  Jew  aa  a  native  of  Jernsalem. 

We  turn  aext  to  special  jpossages  in  the  Pss.  which 
cannot  be  tahen  as  representmg  the  accepted  orthodoxy 
of  Jewisli  religion  because  they  transcend  it.  Some  of 
the  PBalmiste  rise  above  ritual  religion,  or  at  least  suffer 
sa^riflcifd  worship  to  faU  into  the  Twio^Toimd.  One 
reason  is  that  the  later  JewB  had  the  writings  of  the 
prophetfl,  and  looked  upon  them  as  part  of  the  sacred 
Scnptoree,  though  inferior  in  authority  to  the  Law. 
Further,  the  Beuterouomic  limitation  of  saorifioe  to 
the  one  altar  at  Jerusalem  made  sanifice  impoasible, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  to  the  mass  of  Jews  soattered 
in  distant  lands.  Something  also  may  be  due  to  the  bad 
repute  of  jprieets  like  Alcimus  (pp.  382,  385,  607)  and 
the  woridhneas  of  the  later  Maccabeans,  which,  as  both 
huh  priests  and  secular  rulers,  they  could  hardly  escape, 
m  can  Bcaicefy  quote  Pa.  GO  in  thia  oonneaon.  It 
denouncee  "  the  severance  of  religion  from  morality," 
a  denunciation  which  ell  pious  Jews  would  have 
approved  ;  it  pours  contempt  on  the  notion  that  God 
needs  to  be  fed  with  the  flesh  and  to  drink  the  blood  of 
the  victim.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  Psalmist 
thought  it  worth  while  to  refute  so  gross  an  idea  of 
the  Godhead. 

NoretothepurpoMla^  I19io8f  vrfientiteMoepted 


sacrifices  are  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  mouth,  th* 
saorifioe,  not  of  animals,  but  of  [praise.  Pa  61  apeaki 
in  atill  dearer  tones,  "  Thou  deeirest  not  saorifioe  else 
would '  I  give  it  thee :  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt 
offerings.  The  saorifioe  of  God  is  a  broken  spirit :  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thoa  wilt  not 
deapis&"  Similarly  in  Fa.  60  we  are  told  that  praise 
and  thanksgiviog  please  God  better  than  the  sacrifice 
of  a  bullock.  The  most  interesting  deprecation  of 
material  aaoriflce  is  to  bo  found  m  40.  The 
PBalmist  does  not  exclude  saorifldal  worship:  the 
offerings  prescribed  by  the  Law  for  the  congregation 
remained  as  they  were.  But  private  )dety  was  directed 
into  another  channel  t  the  true  saoiifloe  consiate  in 
jiwful  resignation  to  God's  will  *'  Sacrifice  and  • 
ofiering  tm*u  wouldest  not :  mine  ear  hast  thou 
opened"  <t.e.  to  hear  Ood'a  voiop)  "...  In  tin 
rral  oi  the  book  it  is  laid  down  for  me :  to  do  thy 
will  have  I  desired  and  thy  law  is  within  my  heart  '* 
Jer,  3I33).  This  Fa.  is  a  notable  ixepantioa  Ibr 
CSiristianity, 

The  PsB.  now  and  again  rise  above  Eudtemuniam, 
i.e.  the  doctrine  that  uroeperity  heie  and  now  is  the 
reward  of  virtue,  and  tnat  affiiction,  though  it  may  be 
imposed  for  a  time  in  order  to  test  and  stnmgthen 
piety,  is  aa  a  rule  the  punishmmit  of  sin.  No  doubt 
uiere  is  an  important  element  of  truth  in  this  doctrine  ; 
Tempennce,  industry,  honesty  promote  succeas  in 
life  on  the  whole ;  the  doctrine  becomes  false,  when 
applied  to  all  ca^  iodiscriminately.  The  ordinary 
Jew  did  not  look  forward  to  a  life  with  God  after 
death  :  hence  be  had  to  face  the  diflicolty  that  men, 
apparently  devout,  wore  often  imfoitonate  in  life  and 
died  with  their  misery  nnredresaed  There  could  be 
no  qnestioo  of  educative  suffering  in  such  cases.  StiU 
the  obstinacy  of  Jewish  faith  discovered  a  wav  of 
escape  even  here.  It  found  the  supreme  blesseaneas 
in  oommonion  with  God,  even  if  temporal  bleasiuga 
were  withhdd.  For  the  olossical^example  of  a  lira 
^  lifted  hi^  above  the  chaugee  of  fortune  we  may  torn 
i  to  Fb.  4.  The  Psalmist  is  aurroundod  ijortbi'  by  godleoa 
Wen,  partly  by  men  who  would  fain  ne  pioas  but  are 
Driven  almost  to  despair,  because  God  dood  not  rooofpiise 
iheir  piety  by  outward  and  visible  bleesing.  Suoh 
peiBODS  seem  to  be  righteous  in  vaiiL  From  the  depth 
of  their  despondency  they  cry,  "  Who  will  show  os 
any  good  t  We  may  imderstaud  the  good  meant 
to  be  fruitful  barveetB,  strong  and  healthy  obildreo. 
in  some  cases  positious  of  dignity  and  tnflnenoe.  The 
PsalnuBt  ansn'ers  indirectly  with  the  priestly  bles^ng 
(Nu.  14)  in  hia  mind,  "  Yahweh,  lift  thou  up  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  upon  as."  Thns  in  com- 
munion with  God  lies  thajupreme  blcasodnBas.  "  Thou 
bast  put  ioy  in  my  heart  more  ihan  they  Had  when  tboii 
wine  and  com  and  new  wiuo  aboomled."  Furthu-, 
we  are  told  the  secret  of  this  joy  t  "  When  I  oail  upon 
him,  Tahweh  will  hear."  He  will  hear  though  the 
answer  did  not  come-  in  accordance  with  the  current 
expectation. 

The  Hope  Immntal  Ute. — One  or  two  Pas,  ma^ 
be  considered  which  have  been  supposed  to  hold  thu 
hope,  but  on  iiienfiSoirat  grounds.  To  thia  categoir 
Fft.  16  belongs.  The  poet  believes  thftt  hia  God  wffi 
not  abandon  his  soul  to  Sheol,  "  nether  wilt  thon  suffer 
thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Then  wilt  show  me 
the  path  of  life.  In  thy  preaonoe  is  fnlness  of  joy,  at 
thy  right  hand  are  plcasun^  evermore."  The  author 
apparently  refers  to  salvation  from  sudden  death.  We 
may  compare  6l7t  He  {the  king)  shall  abide  before 
God  for  evN.  "  Ob  j^epare  mercy  and  truth  whkli 
may  proaerve  him."  flwcy  ud,  tmtii  would  not,  d 
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oootse,  praserTo  him  bom  dyii^  at  laat,  bat  iht^ 
would  seotm  an  easy  depaituie  m  im  old  age.  So 
Pb.  17  also  &ila  us,  when  we  search  for  trace  of  tiiis 
bope-  Here  the  PuUmist  is  ocnfideDt  enoogh,  but  not 
of  life  after  death.  "  I  ahail  behold  thy  face  ia  righte- 
uuflDeas  :  when  I  wake  up  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  thy 
appearance"  {%.«,  the  manifestation  of  thyaol^  Uu 
Tiaon  ci  DiTine  doty.  Cf.  Ia.  6).  BAoldiog  the 
floe  td  Qod  UBoalfy  nmrm  to  paiticipste  m  Tpmfde 
worabip :  the  words  **  When  I  awake    may  be  taken 

Suite  literally  as  referring  to  the  morning  worship  in 
je  Temple.  Much  more  to  the  point  is  49i5*,  "(3od 
will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  death,  for  he 
■hall  receive  me."  Finally  we  have  to  oonaider  7323fi. 
"  Nerertlielsss  I  am  oontukoally  with  thee :  Hum  hut 
hoklen  me  by  my  lif^t  hand.  Thou  shalt  gi^de  me 
wiUi  thy  counsel  and  afterwards  reomve  me  into  gloiy, 
Whom  Dave  I  in  heaven  but  thee  and  who  is  there  on 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  Uiee  T  My  desh  and  my 
heart  fail :  God  ia  tlie  strength  of  my  heart  and  my 
porUon  for  ever:"  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
oommnnion  with  God  begun  here  and  faithfully  main- 
tained cannot  be  broken  by  death.  At  all  ovente 
belief  in  immortality  becomes  ineritable  when  man 
has  advanced  so  far.  In  the  supreme  bliss  of  Divine 
ooramunion  the  thought  of  death  and  even  of  time 
fades  away.  Suoh  tmowledge  of  God  is  eternal  life 
and  holds  within  iteelf  the  promise  of  eodlese  oon- 
tinaooe.  We  may  note  in  oonolusion  the  follow- 
ing points  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  personal 
immoztaliliy.  It  is  not  physiaal  or  meiaplqFsioat  but 
leligiotiB.  Next,  Hel»ew  thought  observes  tbe  true 
Older :  it  b^ins  with  Qod  and  thio^^  Him  reaches 
the  hope  of  immortal  life  in  Him.  The  reTerae-  order 
baa  oonstSAtly  led  to  reliance  on  magical  BUperstition 
of  one  land  or  another,  or  else  to  physical  and  metar- 
^ttysical  '*  pcoois "  which  are  not  convincing.  The 
or  rel^pon  ocmtenndates  the  immortality  <rf  bithful 
aonltV  and  not,  with  one  or  two  poesiUe  exoeptkmi 
fpB.  I5,  Dan.  122),  the  immortality  of  man  as  suoh. 
Bat  the  Divine  oommonion  of  eleot  souls  with  God 
discloses  the  possibilities  inherit  in  human  nature, 
and  therefore  open  to  alL   See  further  pp.  378f. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Walter  frequent^  insists  that 
the  highest  s[aritual  privileges  belong  to  the  Jews,  but 
there  are  striking  passages  in  whwh  the  fsalmiste 
address  theraselvce,  not  merely  to  fellow-Jows  but 
gencislly  to  mankind.  This  hboral  spirit  may  be  due 
to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  which  brought  different 
racee  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other.  From 
Assyria  and  Babvlon  little  waq  to  be  learnt.  They 
ropreseuted  for  the  most  part,  though  not  of  course 
ouilusively,  the  rule  of  brute  force.  Alexander  the 
Groat  and  his  sooossson  inherited  the  lirftiesfc  oiviUsSr 
tion  then  known.  Fb.  46  may  have  been  wiitten  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  or  one  .of  his  eaiiy  suooeesors. 
Jomsslem  has  been  wonderfully  preserved :  the  poet 
expects  a  time  of  universal  peace.  He  calls  on  the 
wartiurs  to  be  still  and  know  that  Yahweh  is  God  and 
is  exalted  above  all  natioiis.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  fss.  it  is  not  Jew  or  Gentile  bat  man  as  man — nua 
in  his  relation  to  God — Uiat  comes  into  question.  The 
CSentiles,  moreover,  are  invited  to  rejoioe  in  God's  oare 
for  IsraeL  They  are  to  bow  down  before  Him»  to 
worship  and  nerve  Him  ;  they  are  even  to  offer  sacrifioe 
to  Him.  Pb.  82s  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  foreign 
nations  ss  the  future  "inheritance"  of  Yahweh,  a 
term  reserved  elsewhere  for  IsraeL  We  have  a  tmoe 
of  proselytising  zeal  in  Fs.  II946,  "  I  spake  of  tiir 
testimonies  bmm  kings  and  was  not  ashamed."  It 
is  best  to  treat  ^  ISandMasoateohetioalinstiuotioa 


for  those  who  desired  to  attftoh  theuaelTCS  to  the  JbwUi 

Cbmnh  and  become  the  events  of  Yahweh.  In  Vb. 
10033  we  have  the  first  appesranoe  of  the  theory, 
oonatantly  asaeoted  in  Philo  and  in  tiie  Chiiatjan 
Fathers,  that  Gentile  wisdom  was  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrews. 

The  MentaOle  Ags.~The  most  remarkable  thing  in 
the  dianoter  d  tlie  Jews  generally,  and  espeoial^  in 
the  Jews  <^  the  post-ezilio  age,  was  the  firmness  «E  their 
faith  and  hope.  They  hare  been  welt  called  the  nation 
of  hope.  They  were  suffering  from  the  oppressive  rule 
of  forei^era,  who  mocked  at  their  religion  and  at  one 
time  tned  to  exterminate  it.  Hot  was  there  any 
escape  by  human  means  from  the  exile  which  threatened 
them.  Therefore  Oiflir  bitJi  rose  higher  and  its  light 
burned  dearer.  Th^  were  confident  that  God  wotdd 
reverse  the  order  whi^  pressed  so  severely  upon  them 
and  was  besides  an  insult  to  the  Divine  majesty.  God 
had  wrought  wonders  for  them  in  the  past  (see  eg.  77), 
Surely  He  could  do  again  what  He  had  done  kmg  ago. 
This  oelief  was  stimulated  by  the  actual  oond  tion  of 
Israel  In  the  Haooabean  age  the  heart  of  the  nation 
was  set  in  the  right  direction  :  tiie  people,  as  a  whole, 
were  free  from  idolatry  and  buthfuf  to  their  covenant 
with  their  God.  Here  was  another  reason  feu-  Divine 
interference.  It  is  no  doubt  for  God  to  keep  the 
"  times  "  in  His  own  hands.  Nevertheless  the  anthor 
of  102  felt  that  the  apjiointed  time  of  restoration  could 
not  be  far  off.  "  It  is  time  to  have  pity  upon  her, 
yea,  the  time  is  oomew"  Then  ^  heathen  were  to 
be  shattered,  the  rigbteoos  rewarded,  and  Yahweh  to 
be  enthroned  fur  ever  (lOist)  The  future  is  to  be 
ruh  in  temponl  blessings  for  Ismel.  Zion  and  the 
cities  of  Jndah  are  to  be  built  up  again.  But  spiritual 
blessings  were  not  foigotten.  and  the  anthor  of  ^  84 
draws  a  charming  pioture  of  the  approaching  age  from 
its  Biszitual  side —  Mercy  and  Unth  are  met  together : 
luhteoasness  and  jieaee  have  Uned  eeiA  otiwr. 
"mith  springeth  out  of  the  earth  and  righteonsness 
tooketb  down  from  heaven."  The  Pas.  just  cited  aud 
many  others  inspired  by  the  same  bopo  are  osiiatly 
called  Messianic  in  a  wide  and  general  sense.  The 
term  is  apt  to  be  mislending,  for  they  do  not  nu^e  any 
reference  to  the  ideal  King,  to  tho  anointed  One  or 
Messiah  who  was  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  The  pfous  Jew,  however,  did  not  appre- 
hend as  clearly  as  wo  do  this  distinction  between  Pss. 
which  are,  striotlv  speaking,  Messianic  and  otben 
which  are  oschntological  rather  than  Messianic.  The 
ho^je  of  the  Jewish  saints  and  heroes  was  satisfied  if 
sin  was  punished  and  righteousness  rewarded  and 
triumphant.  They  oared  little  for  the  exact  means 
by  which  the  momentous  change  was  brought  abont. 
It  might  be  effeeted  (so,  e.9.,  MaL  4)  directly  Yafaweli 
Hinumf,  or  fc^  en  weal  Kii^  or  by  a  sooceadcm  of 
ideal  kings.  All  tiiis  was  of  seooodiuy  raomeut,  and 
in  any  caee  the  promised  salvation  mnst  oome  ulti- 
mately from  Yahweh. 

Still  the  distinction,  which  did  not  grently  interest 
the  Jews,  has  very  great  interest  for  us,  jiartly  because 
belief  in  a  pereooal  Ifondah  narks  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  religious  ideas,  and  still  more  beoanne 
it  left  so  deep  an  impress  on  the  NT  writers  nod  upon 
the  early  Christians  in  general,  not  to  speak  of  its 
strong  infiuence  on  the  mind  and  earner  of  our  Lord 
Himseli  Observe  that  the  word  Mosniah  or  ideal 
prince  in  its  technical  sense  is  not  found  or  is  scarcely 
found  in  any  part  of  the  OT.  1  S.  2io  and  Pb.  2  are 
said  to  fonuah  initanoes  of  its  use,  but  this  is  at  least 
doubtful.  Iliat  the  notion,  if  not  the  name,  bas  a 
pleoe  in  the  Vn.  ia  beyond  qwqtioa.  Some  of  the 
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moet  definite  refotmoes  to  an  ideal  King  may  have 
been  interi>olat«d  by  a  later  hand.  But  this  only 
pioTCB  how  ■tnmsly  Meviaaic  dxpectation  had  seizod 
apun  the  heart  ol  the  people.  Tho  writer  of  Ph.  89 
aLproaohea,  though  he  does  not  aotoally  reaoh,  the 
Messianic  faith.  He  pleads  the  promise  made  to 
David  that  his  seed  is  to  be  established  for  ever.  It 
is  to  endure  like  suu  and  moon.  In  72  tho  l\foaaianio 
belief  is  made  more  definite :  it  speaks,  moreover,  of 
a  Messiah  who  is  superhuman.  Ifo  is  to  rule  from  the 
JCu^ntes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  All  are  to 
60  aim  homage ;  all  nations  are  to  servo  Hun.  His 
rule  ib  to  be  a  bendBcent  one  ;  the  needy  and  the  poor 
ate  to  be  the  special  objeots  of  His  oare.  AU  men  are 
to  be  blessed  in  Him.  He  comes  down  like  refreshing 
rain  on  the  grass.  Ho  is  to  live  (725  in  I^XX)  as  long 
aa  the  mn  and  moon.  Psalm  2  is  abo  lUBtinotl; 
MflisiuiilL  The  conquering  Kii^c  is  viotodoas  by 
Divine  decree,  nay,  He  ia  tM  Son  of  God.  True,  Hos. 
(Ill)  speaks  of  Jmel  as  the  sou  of  God.  Oonoeming 
Solomon  also  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  the 
promise  ran  (2  S.  7i4),  "  I  will  be  his  fothor  and  he 
shall  be  my  son."  ProbaUy,  however,  we  are  justified 
in  a  stricter  ami  esohatolcM^Nil  inteiiiretation  of  the 
titte  in  S.  From  a  rel^^jous  aud  ethical  point  ol 
view  this  Pa.  is  greatly  infenor  to  72. 

The  OT  knows  nothing  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  The 
beliedf  found  a  measure  of  support  amou^  Jewish  doctors. 
They  distinguished  between  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
David,  and  the  Son  of  Joseph.  The  latter  wae  to 
gather  the  ten  tribes  onoo  muie  to(ietiu)r,  bat  was 
afterwards  to  fall  in  battle  aninst  the  Romans,  led 
on  a  sort  of  Antichrist.  The  Jews  were  thm  to 
«idure  redoubled  sufferings,  from  wliioh  they  were  to 
be  finally  delivered  by  the  true  Messiah,  who  was  the 
Son  of  David.  This  idea,  however,  oannot  he  traced 
beyond  the  third  oeotniy  and  has  no  shadow  of 
support  in  any  part  of  the  Bible.  Ps.  22  has  been 
genendly  accepted  as  a  prophecy  of  Messiah's  sufferings 
ntterad  by  the  Christ  m  His  own  person.  So  in  the 
ancient  Onuic^  Cassiodorua  called  it  "  a  history  rather 
than  a  prophecy,"  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who 
thought  it  referred  to  the  Psalmist's  own  time,  was 
condemned  by  tiie  general  feeling  of  the  GiurolL  We 
must  hf»x  in  mind  that  its  fidminent  in  Jesus  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  Ps.  itaelf  is  Mesaianio.  It 
speaks  not  of  an  ideal  King  bat  of  an  ideal  safiarBr.  It 
is  a  sbiking  fsatore  that  the  man  who  suffers  so 
terribly  refaains  from  the  usnal  curses  of  tjie  uersecu- 
toiu  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  belief  that 
the  image  of  an  ideal  sufferer  here  |iortrayed  was 
realised  above  alt  human  expectation  m  the  UMsion 
and  deaU)  Jesos,  and  a  psalm  which  Jesns  HimseH 
quoted  M  Sto  hong  an  uie  cross  makes  a  unique 
appeal  to  the  Christian  heart.  Only  we  must  ntfrain 
from  itreasiug  the  details.  "They  have  neroed  my 
hands  and  feet "  is  a  favourite  text,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  words  so  translated  is  more  than  doubtful  The 
parting  uf  the  vestments,  and  the  vinegar  given  to 
Jesus  that  He  might  drink,  are  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  tho  Gospel  history  was  oonformed  in  detau  to 
OT  pnjphecy.  Not  that  the  Qoapel  story  is  mytiiioal — 
very  far  from  it ;  but  thete  ma^  be  and  probably  are 
a  few  mytluoal  accretions  even  m  tlie  Sjmoptic  narra- 
tivc,  of  which  accretions  Ps.  22  furnishes  two.  One 
imporUuit  point  remains  to  be  motioned.  In  22-31 
agony  changes  into  joy  and  triumph.  Not  only  is  &11 
Imol  to  exult,  but  "  all  the  ends  of  the  eortlC"  and 
"  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  ate  to  be  eonverted 
and  acknowledge  Yahweh  and  are  to  bow  down  before 
Him,"   It  is,  tberefon,  natural  to  regard  tite-suffuer 


in  Hbo  former  half  aa  a  fating  of  ■aperinunaa  gntodeoK 
Uov  <dse  oould  His  siifouig  and  dcliveranre  afficoi 
the  whole  world  in  so  marvdious  a  degree  ?  But  tho 
last  nine  verses  are  probably  a  sewAto  ^  or  a 
liturgical  addition.  Ilie  saffniiua  demoted  in  i-2t 
have  no  apparent  oonnexkm  with  the  tnumphant  sODg 
whitih  follows. 

On  a  aupcrfioial  \iew  the  Fss.  an  intenselj^  nationaL 
They  speak  of  the  struggle  for  natumal  oziatottoe,  of 
Israel's  past  glories  and  present  triaia.  They  magnify 
the  Jew :  they  console  and  enoourage  those  who  are 
faithful  to  Judaism.  The  iudividnab  who  pour  oat 
their  comtdaint,  their  coafessioQ,  or  their  thanksgivings 
before  God  are  all  loynl  Jews;.  No  Psalmist  reached 
the  standpoint  of  Paul,  from  which  all  national  dis- 
tiuctious  an  lost  in  a  higher  ooity.  Nevertheless 
there  is  an  element  ot  muvmaliimi  in  the  I^ter, 
ea^y  to  see  and  more  prominent  here  than  ebewhen 
iu  the  OT.  Tho  more  the  Jews  were  scattered  among 
the  caties  of  the  Hediteiranean,  the  harder  did  the 
literal  observwico  of  the  Law  beoome.  Henoe  Jews 
were  forced,  almost  iu  spite  of  themselves,  to  lay  the 
stress  on  the  moral  eknnmt  in  religion  aud  on  the 
gnat  oential  trath — on  God's  mhdtnal  nature  and  on 
man's  oommnnion  witii  IBm.  No  laofifioe  waa  lawful 
unlosa  offered  in  the  Tom|)lo ;  bnt  a  viait  to  the  Temple 
hi  the  oaae  of  many  foreign  Jews  involved  a  long  and 
perilous  journey,  am  ooum  be  made  but  anldom.  The 
obligation  of  paying  tithes  waa  limited  in  the  Law  to 
the  fruito  of  rae  eaxth  and  oatUe.  A  Jew  oi^aged  in 
tmde  at  Alexandria  or  Bmne  had  no  need  to  give  them 
a  thought.  A  religi<Hi  tbua  puiifiod  from  litnal  ohswrv- 
anco  could  address  itwif  to  mankind,  aud  this  the 
PsalmiBta  often  do,  Qod  requires  obedience  from  men 
aa  such,  not  merely  from  Jews.  "  Vahweh  looked 
from  heaven  and  beheld  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  that  did  undentand,  that  did  ao^ 
after  God"  (Ps.  Us).  Tahweh  is  to  mle  tiie  world 
in  ri^tAOOsncaa  {9s).  God'a  care  for  man  is  wonderful, 
considering  the  gulf  whioh  parts  man  irom  God: 
"  What  is  man  that  thon  art  mindful  ctf  him  or  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  T  "  (84).  Tb^  relation 
of  the  Psalmisto  to  the  heathen  world  is  beat  understood 
nhen  we  remember  that  they  are  invited  to  r^joioe 
with  Israel  over  Yahweh's  viotories.  He  triumf^  fcv 
their  good.  "  Oh  let  the  nations  rejmce  and  be  glad 
and  sing  for  joy,  fw  thun  dtalt  jndge  the  peoples  wttk 
equity,  ' 

What  has  been  said  may  partially  explain  the  chana 
which  has  n>ade  the  Psalter  a  bcmd  of  union  botweoo 
the  Churchee  of  Christ  and  even  between  church  and 
synagogue.  The  sublime  and  pathetic  utterances  c€ 
the  best  Pss.  oame  straight  from  the  heart  of  Israelitss 
thousands  of  yean  agth—and  they  go  atrai^  to  tin 
heart  stin. 

Afftniix  on  HeB.  metr^  the  mtnieal  diieoti(ws  in 
the  titles,  and  a  biiel  comparison  ol  ^b.  with  BiUirf- 
lonian  and  Egyptian  hymns. 

1.  HoteSW  Metre. — The  parallelism  in  Heb.  poetry 
has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (p.  23).  llie  rhythm  or 
metre  of  Heb.  poetry  is  still  imperfectly  known,  but 
the  following  points  may  be  taken  as  lair^  "*TUm. 
Heb.  metre  is  aoeentual,  ue.  a  line  has  a  oertam  nnmbsr 
of  accented  syllablee.  A  line  contains  two,  three,  or 
four  aooented  syllables.  One  line  with  the  sanM 
number  of  aooenta  may  follow  another,  or  the  namber 
ma^  vary  to  lines  with  three  and  two  accents  alter- 
natang  with  each  other.  An  examfde  will  best  illas' 
bate  the  metre  intended,  though  a  rqmsentation  in 
Kif^ish  most  olmou%  be  my  impeifiBet.  ISi* 
paange  sheeted  is  11^ 
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"  TlialftV  of  YaliT'«h  la  petf  eet  /  enliven  'tog  the  n'ol, 
Ibb  wifnen  of  Tklimh  ie  sa'ie  /  making  v'iae  the 
ri'mplok 

The  piee'epte  of  Yahv'efa  aie  light  /  rejofo'hig  the 
hea'rt, 

Tshweh"8  oomma'Dd  ispn'ie  /  enH'shtening  the  ey'«8. 
The  fe'ar  of  Yah'-weh  ia  ole'an  /  eodu'ri^ior  ever." 

So  &r  ve  may  speak  with  reasonable  oonfideaoe, 
especially  as  a  BabyloniaD  hymn  has  been  discovered 
in  whioh  the  nombers  of  tlie  Tersea  are  maiked  by 
BignB.  The  qoeBtion  beoomee  more  difHoolt  when  wo 
attoapt  to  diTide  a  Ps.  into  strophes.  The  refrains 
which  leonr  in  some  of  the  Pns..  perhaps  also  the 
ooooirenoe  of  the  enigmatical  word  Selah,  may  be  oar 
warrant  for  believing  that  strophes  exist.  Each  strophe 
in  a  poem  shoold  preserve  the  same  metre  and  DumDer 
of  vereee,  bat  we  are  still  br  from  being  able  to  carry 
oat  the  strophio  arrangement  in  the  Fbs.  and  metriou 
putionB  of  the  prophetic  books. 

2.  It  may  be  well  to  give  a  specimen  ot  Babylonian 
hymns,  many  of  which  are  found  in  the  oun^form 
iDBoriptions.  The  hymn  from  which  a  few  vereee  are 
mbjomed  is  much  above  the  average  in  moral  tons. 
It  is  addressed  to  Shamaeh  the  Sun  God. 

"  Am  for  him  who  [dans  wiokednees  /  Thoa  doat  destroy 
him : 

As  lot  him  who  meditates  oppression  /  his  abode  is 
OTBfthrown. 

As  for  the  evil  indffe  /  Thoa  dost  oast  him  into  fetters. 
On  him  who  tasea  oribes  and  doth  not  guide  ari^t,  / 

Thoa  impoeeat  punishment. 
With  him  who  takes  no  bribe  /  and  ioteroedea  for  the 

poor 

Shamash  is  well  pleased  /  and  promotes  his  Ufe. 
The  tene-hearted  jndge  :  /  who  passes  just  seatenoe, 
Prepares  for  himself  a  palaoe  ;  /  a  princely  mansion 
ia  his  dwelling." 

3.  We  oonolnde  with  a  few  words  on  a  barren  subjeot, 
viz.  the  tedmioal  mad  mosie^  titlee  i^ich  ooour  in  the 
titlea.  Fifty-five  Pas.  are  "  for  the  Chief  Musician." 
Here  the  rendering  is  certainly  oorreot.  Possibly  the 
title  "  for  the  Chief  Husiaian  '*  refera  to  an  official 
oollection  of  Temple  hymns.  Higgaion  (9i6)  is  said 
to  mean  resoundmg  music  Masohil  occurs  in  the 
title  of  Pas.  32,  42.  44.  52,  53.  74,  78,  88.  It  is  ox- 
plained  u  meaning  a  didaotio  poem,  but  most  of  the 
As.  to  which  it  is  prefixed  are  not  specially  didaotio. 
"  Wisely  *'  is  another  oonjeotore  ;  really  the  meaning 
is  unknown.  The  meaning  of  Bfiohtam  is  also  unknown. 
Negraoth  is  rightly  translated  "stringed  instrument  *' 
in  KV.  Nehfloth  (6i)  is  rendered  in  mg.  "  wind 
tnslrameiitB  " ;  this  may  be  right,  but  the  meaning  is 
imoeitaiii.  Selah,  aoootdiDg  to  tbo  LXX,  signifies  * 
change  in  the  mnsia  No  better  oonjeotura  has  been 
made.  Tbe  origin  mad  sense  are  both  obeonre.  It  is 
found  very  frequently,  almost  always  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pa.,  but  now  and  then  at  the  end.  Shigg^on  is 
^aosibly  said  to  mean  wild  or  tumultaoos  music. 

A  munber  of  insoriptioDS  admit  (tf  easy  txanslation. 
thoo^  it  is  haid  to  determine  their  wioaning  in  the 
oontezi  or  abseooe  of  ocmtext.  Theae  are  '*  after  "  or 
"  aooording  to  the  death  of  t^e  son  "  (9) ;  "  after  "  or 
"  aooording  to  the  hind  of  the  dawn  "  (22) ;  "  tJie  silent 
dove  of  tlMse  that  are  aSax  "  (66) ;  titlea  whioh  speak 
of  liliee  (45,  80,  89,  80) ;  "  Than  shalt  not  destroy  " 
(57,  68,  50,  7^  ^.  Is.  tUSil  It  baa  been  supposed  that 
theae  titte  nte  to  po^laT  uia  to  whieh  certain  Pas. 
wen  aeCb  It  la  an  objeotion  to  thia  theory  that  t.g. 
Vm.  45  and  6S  botii  have  a  "  Uly  "  sapenoription  bot 
m  m  widdy  diSanut  metna.  Shenini  (=eigbth) 


oooon  ftt  the  head  of  6  and  12.  but  its  meaning  is  un- 
known (1  C9i.  I53I*).  The  Gittith  (8.^  81.  84)  may 
refer  to  some  instrument  or  song  invented  at  Gatii  or 
to  the  wine-presses  and  the  vintage  songs.  Mahalatb 
(S3.  88)  =  "  sickness  of,"  but  of  whom  or  what  we  are 
not  told,  nor  can  we  say  what  ia  the  point  of  the 
words  '*  to  teach  "  in  60. 

Uteratnre. — Commentaries  :  (a)  Kirkpatrick  (CB). 
W.  T.  Davison  and  T.  Witton  Daviea  (CmtB),  Well- 
bausen  (SBOT  Eng.);  (ft)  Obeyne  (let  ed.).  Bclgn, 
(ICC);  (e)  *EwaId,  OUianaea,  Hnpfeld-Nowaok. 
Hibtig,  *Delitzaoh,  Baethgen  (HK),  Duhm  (KHC). 
St&rk  (SAT);  (d)  Haolaren  (Ez.B),  Spuigeon.  TAc 
Treasury  of  David.  Other  LUmUure  :  Cfceyne,  Origin 
t4  iht  PsaUer  ;  Davison,  The  Praises  of  Israel ;  W.  R. 
Smith.  OTJC.  pp.  188-226 ;  (3ordon,  The  Poets  of  the 
OT.  pp.  07-^1 ;  Driver.  The  PamUd  Psalter.  Studies 
in  f&e  Psalms;  Jordan,  BeUaitm  in  Song;  M'Fadyen, 
The  Psalms  in  Modem  Spea:h,  Messages  <^  the 
Psalmists. 

BOOK  I.— P8S.  I-XIX 

L  Th»  Jewish  Salnt-^This  and  Fa.  3  (see.  how- 
evor,  on  Pb,  83)  an  the  only  Pbbl  in  Book  L  wUoh 
have  no  title  or  snperscription.  bi  Ao.  133  3.  there  ia 
very  ancient  authoritv  for  reading  "  in  Vbe  Brat  Ps.," 
though  the  Pa.  t^uotea  stands  second  in  the  Psalter,  as 
we  have  it.  Ongen  had  seen  Ps.  1  joined  with  Ps.  2 
in  a  Heb.  copy,  and  the  same  arrangement  is  still 
foond  in  some  Heb.  M8S.  Probably  uien  Pa  1  was 
prefixed  as  an  introdnotion  to  the  rest  of  the  Psalter 
after  Ha  completion.  Bat  it  is  not  one  with  Ps.  2. 
nor  even  reeembles  it.  It  expresses  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Psalter  admirably.  For  that  very  reason 
it  doea  not  reach  a  high  level  It  has  nothing!  of  the 
roiritual  tone  which  is  so  striking  in  4,  73.  and  m  other 
ns.  Rather  it  represents  the  current  orthodoxy  of 
its  time,  whioh  must  have  been  a  very  late  one.  It  is 
legalistic,  and  accentuates  the  dootrine  of  retribution 
here  and  (probably)  hereafter.  It  is  not  metrical,  and 
its  beet  imagery,  that  of  the  tree  planted  by  the  river- 
side, is  borrowed  from  Jer.  178,  and  has  lost  someUiing 
of  its  original  beauty  in  the  appropriation. 

1-8.  Negativelv  the  righteous  man  avoids  those  who 
are  wicked  and  who  turn  religion  into  mockery.  These 
last  Boom  self-restraint  and  piety,  and  in  effect,  thou^ 
not  in  theory,  are  athdsts.  Toot  soom  God  and  He 
scorns  them  (Pr.  834).  Positively  the  saintly  aoribe 
delights  in  the  fear  of  Tahweh  (so  emmd  aa).  He 
spends  day  and  night  in  the  study  of  the  Law  and 
therefore  proapeis  in  all  that  he  undortakea. 

4f.  The  contrary  bte  of  the  wicked.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  (or  their  cause)  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  They  are  to  be  condemned  in  the 
oongregatdon  of  the  righteous,  t.e.  of  the  new  Israel, 
sifted  by  judgment  and  abaolutely  paia  Judgment 
ia  given  on  a  moral  prindf^  Yahw<rii  takes  cog- 
nisance of  the  righteous,  whereas  the  way,  or  conduct, 
of  the  wicked  bnngs  abont  their  own  ruin. 

n.  Messiah's  Ralgn.— Ako  without  a  title;  Here 
we  have  a  distinotly  Messianic  I^.  put  in  Una  pUoe, 
ponibly,  as  an  introdnotion  to  oUier  Heauanio  Psa. 
whioh  follow.  Messianic  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  for  it  does  not  took  forward  to  a  dynasty  of 
Davidio  kings  [cf.  Jer.  234^..  Ezek.  3423).  or  to  the 
direct  intervention  of  Yahweh,  as  2  Is.  and  Malacbi  do. 
Rather  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  founded  and  main- 
tained hy  an  anointed  King  who  is  the  Scm  of  God 
and  His  vioai  on  ouUl  The  poet  speaks  aa  if  the  ideal 
King  had  already  aaoended  His  throne.  But  we  cannot 
be  sore  that  the  Ps,  refers  to  mi  aotii^l  king  tbsn  alive. 
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fie  ia  pree<»it  to  tho  imaginatioD  of  the  Psalmiat :  that 
is  a])  we  oao  say.  Mooh  leea  can  ire  point  to  aav 
oontemporary  in  Thorn  his  dream  was  already  lealiaed. 
Commentators  have  put  the  Pa.  back  as  far  as  David's 
time  or  on  to  that  m  Alexander  Jamueus  (p.  dOS),  a 
bloodthirsty  prinoe  of  Macoabean  raoe  who  died  in 
78  B.C.  Ihe  n.  ia  frequently  quoted  in  the  NT  ( Aa  425, 
1333;  Heb.  I5.  65  ;  Bev.  227,  But  it  does  not, 

except  in  a  very  general  s(»so  and  with  laige  allowance^ 
pimare  the  way  for  the  Ohristun  BfosiaoL  Oertainly 
it  does  not  breathe  Christ's  spirit.  See  p.  372. 

1-S.  The  heathut  strive  to  nd  themselves  of  Hesaiah's 
yoke. — 4-6.  But  in  vain  :  Yahweh  enthroned  on  high 
laughs  at  thia  oonspiraoy  and  will  at  the  amtointed 
timo  annul  it.  According  to  the  LXX  it  is  the  Meeaiah 
who  apeaks.  "  But  I  have  been  installed  hj  him  on 
Zion  nia  ho]j  motintain."*— T-A>  Hen  are  xabwdi's 
servants.  Inael  ooUeotivdy  is  Yahweh'a  child  (Hosl 
111):  Inael'a  kings  are  indlvidoaUy  sons  of  YahweA 
(2  8.  7i4).  The  Meaaah  ts  Son  of  Yahweh  in  a 
aniqne  sense.  Aa  such  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  the  heathen  have  no  chanoe  against  Him.  The 
Psalmist  includes  all  this  in  the  oraMe  ("  the  deoree  ") 

S'veii  to  Him  on  the  day  of  His  coronation. — 10-12. 
ings  of  other  knds  are  invited  to  do  homage,  ete 
18  too  late.  "  Kiss  the  son  "  in  12a  is  an  impossilde 
rendering,  and  those  in  mg.  are  no  better.  The  text 
is  hopelessly  oormpt,  though  probably  aome  outward 
mark  of  sabmission  ia  referred  to. 

HL  A  Hofnlng  Hymn  of  Triumph  and  Peace. — It 
is  a  king  or  party  leader  who  speaka,  but  who  he  was 
or  when  he  wrote  we  oaoDot  say.  The  oonjeotun  in 
the  title  is  of  no  value  ezoept  as  an  eactoraie  ioatanoe 
of  failore  on  the  part  of  edlton  to  undentand  tlie 
before  them  and  the  real  character  ot  David  their 
hero.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  pathoa  natural  in  sooh 
a  situation  (oontrast  3  S.  18).  No  tenderness  minxes 
with  the  thought  of  victory.  The  Psalmist  was  hard 
bosoi.  He  cried  to  the  God  who  lived  in  the  Tempie. 
The  victory  waa  won.  The  Psalmist  sleepa  hi  peaoe, 
and  awakes  foil  o£  tmst  now  that  hia  eaemiea  have 
suffered  a  orakhing  defeat— 6dL  Translate  "  people^'* 
not  "  the  peo^ft,  — 7a.  Tahweh  has  already  saved 

him. 

IV.  An  EradDg  Hymn  by  a  Han  High  In  Offles 
wboM  Role  BieUas  Jealoaqr  and  Rfld>Unea.^The 

Psabnist  begins  with  an  appeal  to  *'  tiie  God  <rf  his 
ri^teonsness,"  ie.  the  God  who  declares  that  his 
ease  is  good.  The  Heb.  words  usually  translated 
"  righteousness,"  "  rightooua,"  **  make  righteooa  " 
were  originally  legal  in  their  implioation.  A  righteous 
man  waa  one  whoee  oauae  was  decided  in  his  favour, 
so  that  he  waa  clear  of  guilt  in  t^e  judgment  of 
Court.  Next  (2-5)  he  appeals  to  his  foes  who  slander 
him  and  bring  reproach  upon  his  office,  possibly  that 
of  High  Priest.  However  angry  they  may  be*  thc^ 
are  exhorted  to  quiet  their  hearts  wim  silent  medita- 
tion. They  are  moreover  to  "  oSw  the  eaorifloee  of 
righteousneee,"  i.e.  saorifioee  in  which  the  Pentateuohal 
ritual  was  staiotly  observed.  "  Godly "  in  3  is  a 
technical  term,  and  repreeenls  the  Heb.  Hoaid,  in  Gr. 
Asidean.  It  waa  amtlied  in  Haocabean  times  to  Jews 
who  adhered  to  tiie  Lav  in  the  face  of  omxisitfmi  and 
opposed  the  introduction  of  Qreek  culture  if  the  Greek 
kttun  of  Syria.  It  oooura  only  in  the  Pas,  and  el^edy 
in  Paa.  wluoh  on  other  grounds  are  assigned  to  a  htto 
period  (see  1  Mac.  713%.).  There  is,  however,  some 
doubt  about  its  occnrronoe  here,  3a  being  difficult  as 
it  stands  and  capable  of  oa«y  emendation  into  "  Thou 
hast  wondrous  loving  kindness  for  m&" — The  manning 
of  4  is  very  doubtfuf;  BV  and  BVm  are  bot^  possible. 


— Tt  is  (me  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  Pnlter,  and  ia 
of  extreme  importance  for  the  histoiy  of  reUgion  (see 
p.  370).  Men  are  on  the  watch  for  signs  of  ooming 
pxMpeiity  ;  they  hope  for  jdenteons  harvests  and  the 
uka  The  PsalmiBt,  on  the  other  hand,  reoalls  the 
blessing  of  the  High  Priest  in  Nu.  624^  **  Yahweh 
bless  thee  and  keep  thee,"  etc.  He  finds  his  rest  in 
God,  and  is  happier  in  Divine  communion  than  other 
men  are  in  the  possession  tiieir  wealth.  He  Uea 
down  and  ia  soon  asleep  in  the  peaoe  God  gives. 

V.  A  Hymn  fw  HontaiK  Samfln  In  the  Tein^a^ 
1-S.  Solemn  invocation  of  Yahweh.  The  ^ahnist  seta 
in  order  (3),  not  perhaps  his  pmyor  (KV),  but  his 
sacrifice,  the  victim  and  the  kindled  wood  upon  the 
altar.  Laying  out  or  ordering  in  this  sense  is  a  common 
technioal  use  of  the  Heb.  verb.  "  Keep  watch  "  may 
rofer  to  a  watoh  for  favouraUe  signB  before  or  daring 
the  sacrifice.— 4-7.  The  bloodthuaty  can  find  do 
aooBptanoe  before  God.  Unlike  them,  the  PaalmM 
approaohoe  God  "  in  fear."  Thia  word  is  used  aa  a 
snmmary  of  Jewish  religion,  thought  of  oonrso,  men 
like  Hoaea  and  the  Deuteronomist  uiew  very  well  that 
Israel  was  bound  not  only  to  fear  but  abo  to  love 
Yahweh.  ISaay  Psalmists  placed  God's  dwelling-plaoe 
in  heaven,  but  the  belief  that  God  also  dwelt  in  his 
holy  temide  "  still  held  its .  ground,  at  least  in  the 
popular  creed. — S-18.  TTie  poet  prays  for  Divine 
guidaooe,  for  the  defeat  of  the  wi(A»d,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  righteous,  concluding  with  that  note  of  absolute 
confidence  in  God,  which  ia  the  most  striking  oharao- 
teristio  of  the  Psalter.  Translate  q,  "  Their  inimd 
desire  is  one  of  engulfing  ruin,"  ke.  the  min  of  the  good. 
Henee  (zo)  God  "declares  them  guiHy,"  and  dtMB  m 
bv  the  oalamities  "Ha  infliots,  which  axe  the  tokens  of 
His  wrath.  The  "  name  "  of  Yahwdi  ia  Hia  mvealed 
character ;  so  we  apeak  of  a  man  aa  hairtng  a  good 
or  bad  "  name,"  i.e.  reputation. 

VL  A  Righteous  Han't  Prayer  In  Dtotre8B.^a) 
Notioe  (1-7}  the  reoognition  of  the  fact  that  eofiEering 
Is  not  always  the  proof  of  guilt  and  of  God's  wrath. 
Sometimes  it  is  sent  to  prove,  ooneot,  and  pari{y  tlie 
righteous.  So  here  i,  Pa.  06s-i3«  Job  S17,  and 
especially  Pr.  3iit' 

(b)  Reward  or  pnulty,  if  they  oome  at  all,  must, 
according  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Psalter,  come 
in  this  hfe ;  the  life  beyond  the  grave  is  soarody 
worthy  the  name.  The  dead  are  gathwed  together 
in  the  sabterraneaa  pit  of  SbeoL  They  are  cat  oS 
from  the  light  of  the  world,  and  above  all»  from  the 
%ht  of  God's  presence  and  from  oomm union  idtk 
Him.    See  T?s.  3O9,  8810-12,  lldt?,  Ia.  38i8. 

(c)  Yahweh  has  heard  the  Psalmist'e  prayer  and  will 
grant  it  still  more  by  defeating  his  enemies  (S-io). 

Vn.  A  and  VH.  B.— Here  two  Pss.  have  been  wekled 
together.  In  1-3,  13-17  a  man  hard  bestead  in  qate 
<rf  hia  innooenoe  pleads  his  oause  before  Qod.  In  6-tx 
Israelpersooified  asks  for  jnstioe  at  God's  handa  and 
begs  aba  to  summmi  all  nations  to  the  graat  aasba, 
that  thety  may  attest  the  Divine  aenteooe  wfaidi  decdams 
Israel  innocent. 

A.  1-6,  12-17.  The  parenthesis  m  4  is  difficult. 
Read  mth  dight  change  of  HT  and  with  sai^cHi  of 
Syr.  and  Tug.,  **  Ani  oppressed  him  that  witboBt 
cause  was  mine  enemy.  In  this  way  we  reoover 
sense  and  grammar,  nor  do  we  lose  anything  1^  re- 
moving the  love  of  enemies  from  the  OT  and  oonmiing 
it  to  its  i»T>peT  ]dace  in  the  NT.  In  la  follow  mg. 
The  euemy  is  the  subject  in  13-15.  In  13  traiuiate, 
"  It  is  for  himself  that  he  has  (unwiUin^y)  prepared 
the  instntments  of  death." 

B.  6-11.  Read  in  7b  "  over^them  be  enthroned  on 
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^^■"—96  may  be  a  mminuKMooe  of  Jer.  llaa— 
lot  ia  hopeleaaly  ooRUpt.  Bflad*  pediapB, "  Uy  dueld 
over  me  is  God. 

Vm.  A  Naton  Pialnu— If.  The  majeety  of  God.  In 
MT  2  defies  the  rudiments  of  Heb.  gzanunar  and  all 
attem|>t  at  tmnslation.  Of  maDT  emendations  the 
ioJ lowing  is  tiie  most  ingenuous  and  does  least  violenoe 
to  the  text»  *'  Let  me  sing,  I  fmy  thee,  <tf  thyjgloiy 
aboTS  the  heavens,  [thoogh]  with  the  month  of  mbei 
and  socUings.  Thou  bast  foonded  a  stroogbold  be- 
oauae  of  thine  enemies,  to  still  the  foe  and  the  aveiuer." 
Tbt)  refereooe  may  be  to  the  ohaotio  power  of  darkoeee 
dispelled  by  the  God  of  light,  whom  the  Hebrews 
Kkntified  with  ITahweh.— The  insi^ifioanoe  of 
BUU). — [Obsnre  that  "son  of  man"  u  equivalent 
to  "man."  It  has  not  the  spectol  signiflcanee 
it  bears  in  the  apooalyptio  literature  and  tho  NT. 
Probably  it  bears  the  same  signifioanoe  in  the  qnota- 
tion  in  Heb.  as  in  the  Ps.  Tha  author  of  Heb.  Se-e* 
gives  a  tempuial  sense  to  5a,  referring  it  to  man's 
temporary  inferiority  ("a  tittle  while  fewer")  to  the 
angels,  and  turns  sb  into  a  oontiast  rather  than  a 
panUlel  with  yt,  ezpieeaing  man's  lordddp  of  the 
world  to  come,  not  as  yet  realised,  it  is  true,  but 
gnaiuiteed  to  os  by  the  &ct  that  Jeeos  is  already 
orowned. — A.  8.  P.]-— &-6.  Han's  greatness  as  God  s 
Tioegereut.  Elohim  is  translated  "  angels "  in  AV 
and  "  God  "  in  RV.  It  ineludee  the  angels,  who  were 
origioally  gods,  and  were,  under  the  infloenoe  of  mono- 
theism, degraded  to  the  rank  of  Yahwe^'s  servants. 

K.  and  X.  Tatamh  flw  tt^ag*  af  Hli  Peopla.— 
them  two  Pm.,  divided  in  HT,  were  originally  one, 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  one  in  LXX. 
and  Volg.,  by  the  abeenoo  of  title  over  Pa,  10,  and, 
oonoluaiTOly,  by  tho  evidence  that  9  and  10  form 
one  aorostio  poem.  It  was  ananged  in  strophes  of 
Soai  lUtes  eatuk,  tlw  flnt  letter  of  eaoh  stioi^  bnng 
one  of  tite  lettns  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  &  zagolar 
■nooomion.  This  mtem  is  carried  ont  in  the  whole 
of  ^  0  to  2  in  ^  10.  80  far  we  have  the  first 
twelve  letten  of  the  alphabet,  the  only  omission  being 
that  of  tbe  fourth  letter,  whioh,  however,  oan  be  supplied 
hy  an  easy  and  oonvinoing  emendation.  Then  from 
IO3  to  lOii  the  aoroetio  character  disaniearB  and  oan 
be  TBOovoed  oafy  by  preoarious  emendation.  It  re- 
ai^tears  in  12  and  oontinues  to  the  end,  when  the 
strophes  bcnin  with  the  last  four  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
This  inwDuarity  implies  great  oorniption  in  MT,  and 
■hows,  like  the  oomparisoa  of  18  with  2  8.  32,  that 
any  absolute  trust  m  that  text  is  misplaced. 

The  subject-matter  raises  a  further  difficulty.  The 
poem  is  in  part  a  triumphal  song  ovw  Israel's  foes, 
but  Uie  writer  oscillates  between  the  thought  of  foreign 
oppnoBOiB  and  of  godless  Israelites  who  defy  Vahwwi 
and  spoil  tbe  orphan  and  the  afflicted.  A  very  slight 
emmtaation  in  16,  "  proud "  instead  of  "  naUons," 
removes  this  second  difficulty.  But  a  third  remains : 
the  Psalmist  b^ins  with  gratitude  for  the  defeat  of  his 
adversaries  and  ohangee  his  song  to  one  of  sapi^ieatim 
for  a  viotoiy  whidi  is  not  yet  secure. 

IX*  1S(.  Observe  the  contrast  between  the  gates  of 
SmoI  and  those  of  ^n. — ^X.  4.  Heie,  as  always  in  the 
or,  the  atlutism  meant  is  practical  not  theoietioaL 
Tbe  "  godless  "  believe  in  a  God  who  hves  far  away 
and  does  not  trouble  Himself  with  human  affairs, — 
6.  Bead,  "  He  prospers  in  his  ways  at  all  times."  Tbe 
villa^  ui  Fe.  10  may,  being  on  wailed,  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy,  or,  mora  probably,  they  have 
faaowne  neata  ai  roUwn.  The  LXX-  lOs  nada,  "  Be 
■ttetii  in  unbush  with  the  riidi." 

XL  Tahmk  Am  Smt  Befii|a.r-l-3.  The  ^Uem 


stated.  The  wicked  are  bold :  the  righteoos  oannot 
meet  tbur  attack.  They  can  but  flee  like  a  "  little 
bird  "  {the  habitual  meaning  of  the  wtutd  tianalsdwd 
"  bird  ").  "  Tho  mountain  (LXX)  is  pr^eraUe  to 
"  your  mountain."  An  eagle  might  be  poetically  de- 
scribed as  lord  of  the  mountain,  not  so  a^'  UttJe  bird," 
whioh  seeks  refuge  there.  The  reason  for  this  deqiair 
la  that  while  the  ye^  foondations  of  sooal  <nder  hava 
been  shaken,  the  riffhteoas  have  made  no  head  againat 
pievailing  evil  After  all  "  what  hath  the  righteooi 
done  "  or  effected  7  (mg.).  The  answer  {4-7),  Yahwclk 
is  in  His  heavenly  Temple.  But  far  from  dwelling 
apart,  He  proves  or  testa  the  righteous.  He  rains 
burning  wood  on  the  wicked  (so  emend  Ute  senseless 
word  ^naras"  in  6).  "The  xj^iteoua  behold  bis 
face."  *.€.  have  the  aenae  of  His  gracioua  prasenoe. 

xn.  A  Pr«rer  ol  Fatthtal  Jem  ualnst  the  Amganl 
ToogiM  (Mt  the  Ungoiny.— l-4u  '^The  godly  man 
oeaaeth  "  (see  Ps,  4i-5).  The  wicked  acknowledge  no 
responsibility  for  their  words :  they  sav,  "  To  our 
toDAues  we  give  might,"  i.e.  free  rein. — &-&  Yahweh 
declaree  His  intention  of  rising  in  delenoe  of  the  poor 
and  needy.  Here  the  author  quotes  (unless  the 
identity  <n  the  words  be  mere  oomoidenoe)  Is.  33io. 
He  relies  on  a  Divinepron'ise  there  given,  to  whioh 
he  now  iib)  appeals.  Well  may  be  rely  on  tbe  promists 
for  Yahwen's  words  are  like  stiver  purified  from  dross 
seven  times  over.  The  Fa.  must  oe  venr  late,  if  it 
raally  quotes  Is.  33*  as  Soriptore,  for  that  chapter 
pn>babfybelon0itotfaeseo(mdo«ifcai7B.a— 6.  turaaee 
M  tiu  aaitt:  the  woids  are  of  unknown  meaning. 

Xm.  A  ?ray«r  In  Dbtrat  with  Coofkieoee  of  Final 
Vletory. — 3.  Read,  "  How  long  must  I  bear  aflliction 
on  my  soulT"  (iia)  and  in  the  same  verse  **  day  and 
night "  (LXX,  in  some  codioee)  or  by  conjeotuie  day 
after  day." — 5f.  oonfideooe  in  coming  deUverance. 

XIV.  and  UIL  This  Ps.  oocnrs  twioe  in  the  Walter, 
and  an  examination  of  tbe  double  form  in  whkih  wo 
have  i^  is  important  for  tbe  light  it  throws  on  the  value 
of  HT.  It  proves  that  the  text  presented  variants 
and  corruptions  which  go  back  beyond  the  fffeaent 
compilation  of  the  Heb.  Pbs.  This  Ps.  was  inserted 
in  an  early  collection,  and  afterwards  in  the  Glohistic 
I^ter,  Fas.  42-83.  In  tiiis  latter  ooUeotion  tbe  name 
Yahweh  seldcmi  ooonzi^  Eloliim  (God)  oonstant^  te- 
plaoing  it.  Henoe  idwreaa  in  14  Yabweb  is  found  four 
times,  in  53  it  is  alwaya  replaoed  by  "  God,"  In  4 
eaoh  reoension  is  ooirupt,  for  tiiough  EV  gives  good 
sense  it  is  not  philologically  justified.  The  addition 
of  one  letter  would  make  tlus  tranalatioo  possible. 
Bither  emend  thus  or  read,  "  though  they  have  eaten 
tbe  bread  <d  Yahweh,  on  Tahwsh  they  have  not 
called."  In  5  the  terts  are  in  complete  discord.  Vb.14 
has,  63  has  not,  the  words  "  where  no  fear  was."  In 
14£  mg.  gives  good  suise ;  the  Heb,  particle  trans- 
lated "  but "  cannot,  however,  bear  that  meaning, 
unless  preceded  by  a  nmative.  The  conesponding 
line  in  53  runs  thus ;  "  For  God  hath  scattered  the 
bones  of  him  that  enoampeth  against  thee." 

Tbe  Pb.  falk  into  two  parts.— 1-6.  The  cruelty  and 
praotioal  athmsm  of  wioked  Jews,  for  it  was  Jews,  not 
heathen,  who  could  be  expected  to  "  seek  after  God."— 
7.  The  Hesaiamo  hope.  The  Psalmist  antioi^tea  a 
time  when  Yahweh  will  "  bring  back  the  captivity  of 
his  people."  This  expression  need  not  mean  more  than 
a  ndind  change  for  the  better  in  the  state  of  the 
people.  "  Restore  the  fortune  "  would  be  an  adequate 
transhtion      Job  4Szo). 

XV.  Yaliwwi'i  OBent. — The  pboanioiaM  were  familiar 
with  tiw  idea  that  a  man  mi^t  beooma  the  olient  of 
a  god  and  so  put  hims^  uider  Divine  moteotion. 
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They  used  the  same  vord  for  "  oliuit "  as  Hebrews, 
viz.  gir.  Henoe  we  have  such  names  in  Phcenioiaii,  u 
Gerastait^  "  client  of  Astarte,"  GerhekaJ,  "  client  of 
the  temple,"  etc  But  to  be  Yohweh'a  client  moral 
qoolitifls  are  neoessary  ;  indeed  no  others  are  mentioned 
here.  With  the  whole  Fs.  c/.  la.  33i3-i6.— 1.  tent 
(so  Heb.,  cf.  mg.)  la  a  poetical  name  for  tiw  Temide, — 
4.  *'  To  his  own  hurt "  is  ablnvviated  from  "  to  his 
own  advantage  or  to  his  own  hurt " ;  whatever  the 
result  of  keeping  his  oath  mav  be  to  himself.  Cf. 
Nu.  24i3,  "  X  cannot  go  beyona  the  word  of  Vahw^ 
to  do  ^ther  good  or  bad." — 6.  The  Law  forbade  a 
Hebrew  to  take  interest  from  a  oompatriot ;  it  was  no 
fault  to  take  it  from  a  Qentile  (see,  e.g.,  Dt.  23zo). 
ProbaUy  the  Psalmist  was  thinldng  only  of  interest 
tahwi  from  a  brother,  i.e.  a  Jew  (p.  112). 

XVL  God,  the  Supnme  Good.— 1-8.  The  Psalmist's 
devotion  to  God  and  His  saints.— 2&.  8.  The  text  is 
corrupt ;  RV  requires  a  slight  emraidation  or  we  may 
supply,  "I  have  said,"  from  2.  "And  I  have  said 
of  the  holy  ones  Uiat  are  in  the  land :  they  are  the 
ezoelleat  ones  in  whom  is  all  my  delight*'  But  the 
LXX  had  a  very  diffenat  text.  Some  ancient  antiho- 
rities  omit  3&  or  read,  "  because  thou  bast  no  need  of 
my  ^ooda."  In  LXX  3  reads,  "  For  the  holy  ones  that 
are  m  the  earth,  he  hath  made  all  his  good  pleasure 
marvellous."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
restore  the  original  text  by  oonjeoture  or  with  the  help 
of  the  LXX.  Such  mte,  He  dealeth  nobly  with  the 
holy  onee  who  are  in  tlw  earth :  all  his  good  ploasoie 
is  in  them  "  ;  "I  have  no  bliss  apart  from  tnee  and 
from  the  noble  ones ;  all  his  good  pteasare  is  in  them." 
"  I  have  no  bliss  apart  from  thee  and  from  the  noUe 
ones  in  whom  is  all  my  delight," 

4-6.  The  Psalmist  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  idols:  God  is  his  norUon. — 4,  The  meaning  fs 
again  obscnred  by  textual  comipUon.  Ihe  following 
lenderinge  have  been  given,  t.g.  "  Tbay  shall  multiply 
their  Bins  who  hurry  backwards,"  i.e.  by  apostasy : 
"  Many  praise  those  who  multiply  their  idols."  In 
reality  their  drink  offerings  are  no  better  than  saorifioee 
of  blood,  i.e.  of  murder  (ef.  Is.  663),  and  the  Psalmist 
will  not  pollute  his  lips  with  the  names  of  foreitru  gods. 

7-11.  The  contrasted  lot  ot  the  liffhteous.  Yahweh 
maintains  him  in  the  land  he  has  inherited  and 
fills  his  cap  with  joy.  His  reins,  a  chief  seat  of 
emotion,  suggest  to  him  in  the  lonely  night  the  steps 
he  shall  take.  He  is  secure  in  body  and  souL  RV 
renders  rightly  *'  Thou  shalt  not  leave  his  soul  to 
Sheol  "  ;  AV  "  in  Hell  "  (Hades)  is  quite  misleading. 
The  Jewish  saint  does  not  expect  to  live  after  death. 
For  the  preseoit  at  least  bo  is  not  to  die  at  all.  Sheol 
will  not  lay  hold  of  him :  he  will  not  see  the  pit  (mg. ), 
which  is  a  synonym  for  Sheol.  The  rendering  "  eor^ 
niption  "  is  raise.  What  is  meant  by  exemption  from 
death  1  It  is  tempting  to  ij^rd  the  promise  as  one 
made  to  the  ideal  Israel.  The  nation  once  purified 
would  eDdore  for  ever.  But  nothing  in  the  context 
so^ests  this  interpretation.  Ftobably  the  poet  is 
thumng  merely  of  long  life,  the  reward  the  pious 
(<^.  Ps.  63).  To  sum  up,  (11)  Yahweh  inatruots  the 
good  man  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  He  rewards 
him  with  length  of  durs  and  is  ready  to  confer  the 
fulbess  of  joy,  spiritual  and  material. 

XVn.  The  Pnyor  of  »  Godly  Mu  to  DdlvonuMe 
from  hli  Foes.— These  foes  are  not  foreign  enemies 
but  worldly  Jews  who  p«tBeout«  their  jhous  and  innocent 
neighbours.  The  cry  for  Divine  help  is  made  in  i 
ana  is  repeated  in  6  and  1 3. 

1-6.  In  3  follow  mg. — Zb.  Wi^  slight  alteration  of 
the  text  traneiate  **  Thou  shalt  find  no  evil  thought 


hi  me ;  my  mtmth  ehalt  not  txaaagms."  Suoh  sd^- 
oomidacenoy  is  oommoa  in  the  Pas.  and  is  a  marked 

point  of  divergenoe  from  Oiristian  piety. — 4  is  hope* 
fessly  oorrupt ;  even  RV  requires  an  emended  text 
and  "  As  for  the  works  of  men  "  give*  no  satisbuitor; 
senses 

e-12.— lOn.  "  They  have  ok)sed  their  fat"  mg,), 
■.«.  their  gross,  unreoeptiTe  heart.  This  is  a  good  d«- 
scription  of  worldly  Jews,  but  ib  qdte  nnamtaUe  it 
aptuied  to  foreign  invaders. 

14.  Translate, "  from  men  with  tJiy  right  band,  O 
Yahweh,  from  men  whose  portion  is  from  this  world 
all  their  life  long,  and  whose  belly  thou  fillest  with  thy 
hid  treasure,"  etc.  Anothw  admirsUe  deeoriptioa  <M 
worldly  Jews.  Two  points  deserve  notaoe.  (a)  The 
Psalmist  rises  above  the  common  notion  which  prevails 
in  the  Paa.  and  OT  generally,  that  matraial  pros- 
perity is  always  a  token  of  Divine  approvoL  <&)  The 
Psalmist,  probably  though  not  certainly,  has  in  his 
mind  the  hope  of  life  after  death.  But  this  hope  is  not 
definitely  e^qiiessed  (p.  371),  In  15  "  Wben  I  wake  " 
is  best  takaa.  in  its  Bteial  sense.  The  Psalmist  when 
motnins  dawns  will  viaife  the  Temj^  Then  like  Isaiah 
(la.  6)  he  hopes  to  see  the  "  glory  "  of  Yahweh  or  Hki 

beauty  *'  jPa.  274).  "  Glory  indeed  is  the  LXX 
rendering  01  the  word  which  is  commonly  sjid  mora 
strioUy  translated  by  "  likeness." 

XVUL  See  p.  367  for  the  reascms  which  mtka  it 
impoanble  to  ascribe  this  Ps.  to  David.  Even  sobolaza 
who  hokl  tx»diti<Hial  views  admit  that  be  oaiinot  h»vo 
written  it  as  it  stands,  and  that  additional  matter  has 
beoi  intupolated  by  later  scribes.  The  langoag% 
whioh  is  Aramaic  in  its  colouring,  confirms  the  view 
that  it  is  late,  and  so  does  the  theophony  in  3-20  iriMo 
oompued  witii  Dt.  32.  Possibly  a  later  writer  oom- 
posed  it  and  put  it  by  a  very  penniflaihle  liooose  in 
David's  montt  U  so,  he  paints  David  not  as  he  was, 
but  ss  a  later  age  conceived  him  to  be,  a  warrior  on 
the  one  hand,  a  strict  observer  of  the  Law  upon  the 
other.  The  portrait  would  then  agree  with  that  given 
in  Chroniolea  It  is,  however,  quite  as  likdy  that  the 
Ps.  is  intended  to  glorify  the  success  of  a  hero  in  the 
Jihooabean  a^,  tm  first  time  known  in  which  legal 
piety  was  united  with  leadership  in  battles.  Little  is 
to  be  said  for  the  view  that  t^e  writer  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

We  have  another  recension  in  2  8.  22.  There  are 
numerous  diveigenoes  which  testify  to  Uie  onoertoin 
state  of  the  text  here  and  by  inference  ebewheiet. 
The  Ps.  and  the  last  words  of  David  that  follow  it  are 
a  late  inserticm  in  2  S.  They  destroy  the  ocMinezioa 
between  2  8.  SI33  and  23a. 

IntrodmrtoTv.  i  is  absent  in  S  S.  whioh,  oq 
the  other  hand,  adds  at  the  end  of  a.  "  And  my-  rebin^ 
my  saviour  that  aavest  mo  from  violenoe.'  — 2.  nw 
hom  of  my  udradon :  i.e.  the  weapon  whioh  secures 
victory.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  bull's  hom. — 
6.  Read  witii  2  8.,  "  breakers  of  death  "  for  '*  anarea 
td  deatii." — 6.  the  heavenly  palane  is  meanU 

7-19.  Yahweh  appears. — 10.  FortheobnnhimtWiw 
bore  ttie  throne  of  Yahweh  from  place  to  ^aoe,  see 
Gzek.  1.  TbB  word  oherub  and  the  idea  it  repfesants 
were  probably  borrowed  from  the  Babylmiian  winged 
bulls  whioh  were  the  protecting  gmii  of  the  house  (Gon. 
Sz4*,  Is.  62*).  In  Jg.  64!.  Yahweh  strides  north  wards 
to  help  Hia  peofda — ii,  IVuialate  "witbont  nuUaooe 
b^<ne  him  taiok  etouds  psased." 

20-80.  Yahweh  has  rewarded  the  Psalmist  for  his 
strict  observance  of  the  Law,  and  this  is  the  genend 
principle  of  His  govnnineatL — 9Sb.  Cf.  1  K.  22aab 
S  8.  »z,  and  oomtzaat  UotiOp  tha  C&uMe  Mge,  in 
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OfUI'b  traoalatioiL  "  I  deal  well  vith  him  who  deals 
well  with  me :  I  deed  well  likewise  with  him  who  ie 
Dot  ^ood."  To  repay  iojorv  with  Mndnem  is  indeed 
a  pnnoiple  with  Laotoe^  Iu»  was  bom  in  fl04  b.ol — 
28.  In  2  8.  "  Thoa  art  my  lamp,  O  Yahwsh."— 89. 
"  Leap  ovn  a  wall,"      of  a  beai^ged  city. 

81-45.  The  Paatmist  reoura  to  a  iaooew  in  hattle 
given  by  Yahweh. — 35.  "  Thy  jrentleneee  batb  made 
me  great"  Unparallelled  in  OT.  2  8.  poiDtfl  differ- 
ently, "  thy  answer,"  i.e,  to  mv  prayer.  The  LXX  also 
point  ditiEwMitlT,  "  thy  discipfine  ma  made  me  ffreat," 
— 4t.  The  Fttumist's  foes  osJl  on  TahwA  and  most 
therefore  have  been  at  least  in  part  Jews  or  Samaritans. 
Ascription  of  praisa, 

XIX.  A.  i-S.  The  Revelation  erf  God  In  Natnn^A 
fragment  of  a  lon^  poem,  Dav  and  night  are  pio- 
tared  as  living  bem^  who  band  on  the  traditim  of 
Qod's  oieative  act  from  age  to  age  (see  Job  33-io*V — 
S  is  a  prosaic  gloss  to  guard  a^tinst  any  idea  mat 
the  heavenly  bodies  spmk  in  the  literal  aenae^ — 4. 
for  "line"  read  "voice." — ^In  them:  «.&  "in  the 
heavens,"  bat  the  text  is  probably  corrupt. 

SIX.  B.  7-18.  An  Independent  Poem  In  Prabe  of 
the  Law.— In  13  follow  mg.  The  "  proud  "  are  bad 
Jews. 

XX.  A  prayer  for  detiveranoe  from  national  disaster, 
^thftnging  (probably  after  the  sacrifice  has  been  offered^ 
intooonfldenoeatd;  "  Now  know  I,"  etc  Tbementioa 
of  a  king  or  "  anointed  one  "  would  seem  to  place  tho 
Pb.  in  pre-ezilic  times,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
carry  it  down  to  the  reign  of  Aristobolns  I  (p.  d08),  the 
first  of  the  Maccabees  who  took  the  royiu  title  (lOS 
X.&).  Certainly  the  religious  tone  is  in  favour  of  a 
HaoDabeam  date. 

{^Follow  mg. 

XXL  A  Thankigl^  for  Royal  Vletoiy.— The  in- 

dications  of  date  are  the  same  as  In  20,  though  tiw 
tone  is  lees  religious, 

46.  For  the  hvperbole  ef.  I  K.  I31.  Pb.  6I7I— «.  In 
tbjpnienee:  uie  kuu;  dwelt  hard  by  the  T«n|^ — 
8.  Bead,  perhaps,  "  Thou  as  a  fumaoe  sbatt  deetn^ 
them,  like  a  flie  wb  the  time  when  thoa  appeaiest." 

XXn.  This  Vb,  (p.  372)  consiste  of  two  parts.  In  i-zt 
a  godly  man  in  deep  and  manifold  distress  complains 
tliat  the  God  of  his  ntthers,  the  God  who  has  been  with 
him  from  the  beginning,  has  deserted  him  (see  p.  372). 
23-31  is  a  litur^oal  addition :  it  expresses  the  pious 
lRtaelite*a  gmtltade  for  Lomd'a  doiy,  irtiioh  is  to  be 
acknowledged  even  by  tiw  heamen.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  deapair  of  x-2X 
and  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  added  veives,  ^^lioh  depiot 
Israel's  pro«»rity  as  already  coma. 

8.  The  LXX  read,  "  Thou  dwellest  in  the  holy  plaoe, 
O  thou  that  art  Isiad's  praise,"  t,&  the  theme  of  hia 
praise;. — 16.  MT  has,  "  They  dog  into  my  hands  and 
feet,"  or  according  to  another  reading,  "  As  a  lion 
[they  oompassed]  my  hands  and  my  feet.".  Neither 
men  nor  Uoos  would  make  a  speoial  attack  on  bands 
or  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation, — 18.  ^e  "  garmente  "  and  the  "  vesture  ' 
ai«  two  parallel  words  for  the  same  thing,  so  that  the 
interpretation  in  Jn.  I924  is  untenable.—^,  thon  bait 
aonnnd  ne:  read,  "  Help  me,"  The  puallelism  ro- 
qnizee  some  aooh  nrb. 

XXm.  Tahmh  u  Shepherd  (l-i)  and  Host  (5/.),— 
'*  waters  of  rest  "  as  in  mg. — 8.  Bead,  "  right 
paths  "  :  the  metaphor  is  atill  maintained. — 4a.  Bead 
mg.— 46.  The  staff  supports,  the  rod  protects, 

XXIV,  IL  Yahweh  the  Creator. 

S.  Fmthewaterundertheearth,)^.  Ex.204.  There 
was  sea  below  the  earth,  another  on  a  level  with  the 


earth,  and  a  third  ocean  above  the  firmament  (Gen. 
I6f.*). 

8-6.  The  moral  qoalities  required  of  the  worshippers 
m  the  Temple  {cf.  ta.  15), 

7-10.  Once  more  Yahweh  in  His  glory  raters  the 
Temple.  The  Ps.  may  have  been  composed  for  the 
feast  of  the  Enoseoia  [ef.  Jn.  IO22*,  p.  104),  which 
celebrated  the  purification  of  the  Temple  in  165  B.o. 
by  Judaa  Uaocabsns  (p.  607). 

XXV.  An  acrostio  poem  composed  of  religious 
maxima  and  tneayen  which  have  little  or  no  connexion 
with  each  otner.  The  text  ia  imperfect,  for  in  iSL 
the  letter  Q  is  omitted  and  R  is  repeated  twioe. 

9.  In  post-exilic  ttmea  the  pious  Jews  were  nsoally 
poor.  Hence  the  favourite  virtue  of  the  good  Jews 
was  submission  to  God,  gentleness,  resignation ;  such 
are  the  perwns  here  called  "  meek."  See  Pa.  62  for 
the  estimato  of  liohes  in  later  times. — ^11.  for  It  li 
great:  and  so  too  hard  for  m& — ^14.  Tb»  aeoret  of 
Yahweh  is  IDs  purpose  of  exalting  the  meek. — 22  la 
an  addition  to  the  original  acrostio. 

XXVI.  A  persecuted  man  protests  his  absolute  inno- 
cence, his  avoidance  of  unfaithful  Jews,  his  joy  in  the 
Ten^de  service.  The  claim  to  inuooenoe  is  repugnuit 
to  dmstian  feeling,  soaroely  kss  so  than  tiie  imne- 
oationa  upon  eoenuee  which  ooour  frequently  in  other 
Pss.  Men  become  humble  in  the  CStristian  sense 
through  the  vision  of  Him  in  whom  there  was  no  sin. 

8.  In  thy  troth:  «.&  in  the  confidence  that  Thou 
art  faithfuL— 6.  Iliis  is  the  only  direct  evidence  in  the 
Bible  for  the  festal  prooession  round  Yahweh's  altar. — 
12.  eongtegatlons:  probably  guilds  of  singeis,  etc. 

XXVn.  Many  scholars  hold  that  we  have  here  two 
Bbb,.  and  not  withoat  leaaon.  1-6  is  the  expression 
of  diildlike  trust  under  favomable  oiroumstanoea  :  in 
7-14  the  poet  is  in  grievous  affliotitm  and  implores 
Yabweh's  nelpw 

10.  Bwid  mg. 

XXVHL  Prayer  for  deliverance  from  godless  Jews* 
and  for  vengeance  upon  them.  Tha  n.  ends  with 
thank^^ving  and  ptaver  for  ruler  and  peo^e. 

2.  Read  mg.-A  Yahw^'s  "  amrinted^*  may  be 
either  a  king  or  a  high  priest. 

XXIX.  Yahweh's  glory  in  the  storm  (1-9);  He  is 
enthroned  for  the  protection  of  His  people  (lot). 

1.  the  sou  of  Qod  {mg.)  are  supertiuman  beinas 
{tf.  Geo.  61*,  Job  l6*)  who  minister  in  the  heavenfy 
'amphrSK  Follow  mg.  The  LXX  read,  "in  his 
holy  oonrti." — 6.  Sirion  is  another  name  for  Hermon. — 
7.  HT  makes  no  sense.  Probably  some  word  has 
fallen  ont  and  the  meaning  is  that  the  thunder  oleavea 
-rocks  or  the  like  [witii  flames  of  firel — 06.  Bead 
with  a  diffemtt  ponetoation, "  aliaJnith  the  toebinth 
trees." 

XXX.  Trust  In  God,  not  In  Self.— The      was  not 

intended  originally,  as  the  title  sogmtii,  for  the  parifi- 
oation  and  dedication  of  the  Temple  in  166  B.C.  after 
ite  pollution  by  Autioohus  Epiphanes  (p.  104).  Bather 
it  IS  the  hymn  of  an  individual,  who  (i-s)  thanks 
Yahweh  for  deliventooe  in  skikneas  whion  threatened 
death. 
8b.  Bead  mg. 

fr-10.  He  had  made  too  sure  of  his  prosperity,  and 
was  taiuht  by  pain  his  dependence  on  God.  The 
Hebrew  horrcv  of  death  (g)  arose  ohiefiy  from  the  belief 
that  in  death  all  interooorse  with  God  ceased.  This 
differentiates  the  Hebrew  fear  of  death  from  tiiat  of, 
e.g.,  the  Greeks. 

11/.  He  renews  his  thank^vins. — my  gbxy: 
mysoul  as  the  seat  of  honour  and  dignity. 

XXXL  Prayw  in  distress  strangely  intermingled 
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with  anoh  oonfidenoe  in  God  that  the  deliveranoe  bmbu 

to  be  already  aooomplished. 

l-So.  KeciuH  vith  textual  TahaotB  in  Pa,  7I1-3. — 
5.  The  poet  oommeada  hia  afHrit  to  God,  that  Qod  may 
preserve  it  from  death.  In  Lk.  2246  the  applioatioii 
is  different. — truth:  i.&  faithfubeas. — 15.  The  coisee 
of  life  are  in  the  baada  of  Yahw^  and  Israel  haa,  there- 
fore, no  room  for  each  oomfort  as,  e.g.,  astrology. — 
21.  The  words  "  in  a  strong  city,"  make  no  aeam.  W© 
may  translate,  "although  in  the  heat  of  trouble^"  or 
with  a  slight  emcaidation  of  MX  "in  the  time  of 
affliotion."  '< 

XXXn.  Pardon  of  Sln^lf .  The  joy  of  Divine  pardon. 
— &-5.  Sin  remitted  on  oonfeasion. — 6t.  The  seouiity 
of  the  godly.  Read,  "  in  time  <rf  stieflB  "  and  omit 
"  «arBl^."~&  Their  gukUaoe  1^  God.  The  general 
suiae  18  "  Do  not  wait  toll  affliotaon  compels  re- 
ooune  to  God."— ft.  Read,  "  Be  not  Uhe  hone  and 
mule  which  have  do  nnderstandinft  whioh  most  be 
brought  to  thee  by  Ht  and  bridle.  The  rest  of  the 
verse  ia  probably  a  gloss. 

XXXUL  A  Soog  of  Praise.— This  Fa.  has  no  title  in 
MT.  It  may  have  been  added  at  a  later  time  to  an 
older  ooUection.  probably  3-41.  The  LXX  prefix, 
"  By  David,  when  be  changed  his  face  before  Abi^leoh 
ftftc)  and  he  loosed  him  and  he  went  away."  The  Ps. 
IS  an  invitation  to  praise  Yahweh  as  the  Creator  and 
for  His  oare  of  Israel  throughout  its  history.  Yahweh 
alone  oan  save  His  people,  and  for  that  salvation  the 
Psalmist  wiU  wait. 

XXXIV.  Yahweh's  Care  for  Bis  Own.— An  aerostao 
Ps..  the  letter  Waw  beine  omitted  as  in  Fb.  26. 
Yahweh's  oare  of  the  poor  vmo  fear  Him. 

5.  Read  with  LXX.  "  look  to  him,"  "  be  ladiaat," 
"your  faoes." — 1,  "The  angel/'  t.e.  the  aoget  who 
repreeeoted  Yahweh  (c/.  MaL  3z,  Is. 

The  aoiostio  is  oomplete  with  21 ;  2s  is  an  addition 
for  liturgical  use  {(^.  2522*).  •> 

XXXV.  Prayer  against  Treaeheroos  Foes  by  One  who 

Is  "  qotot  In  Oie  land."— 66  should  teplaoe  6&.  Oiaff 

driven  before  the  wind  may  well  suggest  the  imaoe  of 
the  angel  pursuing  the  foe — but  not  that  of  poshing 
or  thrusting. — 7.  Road,  "  Without  a  cause  have  they 
hid  for  me  their  net :  without  a  cause  have  they  dug 
a  pit  for  my  life." — 9f.  "  Soul  "  and  "  bones  "  Btaod 
for  the  whole  persoo.—  12b.  The  text  oaonot  be  li^ib 
*'  Laving  snares  for  my  soul  "  it  a  possible  conjecture^ — 
13.  His  prayer  returned  into  his  own  bosom,  because 
his  bead  was  bowed  down  and  he  did  not  look  up. — 
16.  abjeets;  road  probably  '*  aliena" — 16.  MT  ie 
■eoseless.  A  conjecture  (<y.  LXX)  is,  "  Thegr  have 
reproached  me  and  mocked  me  exceedingly." 

XXXVL  We  have  here  two  P&s.  or  fra^iuats  of  two 
Pm.  {  A,  1-4  twid  possibly  12,  and  B.  5-*i- 

XXXVL  A.  1-4.  A  dentmoiatioD  of  wicked  Jews,  who 
might  well  be  hi  terror  M  Yahweh  but  are  not.  The 
general  sense  seems  to  be  that  as  God  inspires  His 
prophets,  so  wickedness  personified  inspires  sinners 
with  a  false  confidence.  Toe  sinner  thinks  that  he  has 
made  everything  smooth  for  his  own  interests  axid 
need  not  fear  wat  God  will  discover  and  hate  his 
iniqnity. 

It.  The  text  is  very  doubtful.  We  mav  pertiape 
emend  (cf.  LXX)  and  render :  "  Thus  saith  tne  mspirar 
tion  of  the  transgressor.  My  inmost  heart  is  set  on 
doing  cviL"  "  And  be  hated  "  can  scarcely  be  right 
and  may  be  a  misplaced  gloes. 

XXXVI.  B.  B-11.  Yahweh's  Lovlng-Undness^e. 
mountains  <rf  God:  *.e.  on  whioh  Qod  dwells.  See 
Ezek.  2S14.— a  great  deep:  t.&  like  the  great  deep 
whioh  sanonnded  and  bom  np  the  earth  (Gen.  l6f.>, 


Note  the  onivenalism;  Yahweh  pamxwm  men  as 
such,  not  merely  Jews ;  all  nations  are  to  woidnp  in 
the  Temple.— 96.  The  light  of  Qod'a  favour  makm  all 
our  lives  full  of  light  and  joy. 

XXX  VH.  An  acrostic  poem.  Its  object  is  to  toaoh 
ratienco  and  hope.  The  pious  Jews,  the  Hasidim  of 
Pb.  43*  who  obs(*rve  the  Law  stiiotly,  are  at  present 
poor  and  opfnessed.  They  are  to  wait  for  the  end. 
when  God  will  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  aod 
will  recompense  men  according  to  their  deeerte. 

1  agrees  almost  verbally  with  Pr.  29i4.  For  the 
"  envy  "  intended,  see  Ps.  733. — 4o.  Render  as  mg. 
Godly  men  find  their  deUght  tn  Yahweh  because  they 
do  His  will,  and  He  in  return  answers  their  prayers. — 
6.  God  manifests  the  "  ri^teousness  "  of  the  ^>dly, 
k&  the  fact  that  they  are  m  the  rij^t.  'Oimx  **  judg- 
ment "  is  their  plea,  whioh  in  the  end  gains  the  day. 
The  laiwiage  is  borrowed  from  the  courts  of  law. — 
8.  to  evO-dotng :  render  '*  to  t^ne  own  hurt,"  i,e.  by 
fruitless  angor  and  jealousy. — 11.  peace:  substitute 
"  prosperity." — 18.  Ms  day:  i.e.  the  day  of  jodgmeot. 
— 166.  Read  "  than  the  great  abundance  of  tha 
wioked" — 20.  N^tli»  RV  nor  BVm  makes  any  sense. 
Wellhansen's  brilliant  ooiqeotare  sets  matters  ri^t. 
"  The  enemies  of  Yahweh  shall  bd  as  the  bomiog  of 
ovens,"  ss  the  stubble  and  other  rubbish  thrown 
into  the  ovea.  "  As  fuel  they  vanish  in  smoke,  they 
vanish."  The  LXX  has  a  completely  differmit  text : 
"  WhMi  they  are  glorified  and  exalted,  the  enmiies  of 
the  Lord  fail  ntteriy  like  smoke."— 8&.  Read  with 
LXX, "  I  have  seen  an  imiuous  man  exalted  uid  risioK 
like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon :  And  I  passed  and 
behold  I  he  was  gon&" — 87.  Translate,  "  There  is  a 
future  for  the  peaceable  man  "  (ef,  nv.),  intheHeaaianio 
age,  when  Yahweh  will  establish  the  pioui  and  e^nl 
sinnem  from  the  land  of  Israel 

XXXVm.  A  Penitential  Psalm.— After  a  short  prayer 
for  pity  (verbally  identical  with  Fa.  62),  the  poet 
describes  his  bodily  and  mmtal  pains,  the  desertiaa 
ot  his  friends,  and  tiie  nnsompalons  attack  of  his  foea. 
But  he  waito  in  ailmoe  for  Yahweh's  answer  and  ■ 
read^  to  confess  his  sin,  turning  eagwly  and  hop^U^ 
to  his  God. 

2.  arrows :  the  pains  God  sends. — 86.  Read,  "  I 
have  oried  oat  louder  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion." — 
18.  It  is  iinposBible  to  say  whether  the  poet  Is  reforring 
to  some  de&iite  sin  or  only  to  the  geaeral  iiiifnTmn 

human  nature. 

XXXDL  Prayer  ot  a  Plow  InaBto  ta  DUtraaa.— 

8.  The  poet,  afflicted  though  he  is,  is  silent  in  presuioe 
of  the  wicked,  test  they  should  impugn  or  ridionle  God's 
righteous  government  of  the  world.  But  silenoe  is 
nneDdnnbleb 

I.  Read,"Iwill«e(amiizzleonmymoath"(LXX). 
— 2,  The  LXX  suggests  a  better  text :  "  I  am  bowed 
down  with  misery,   "  I  am  far  from  welfare." 

4-6.  The  Psalmist  beg^  God  to  teach  him  how  brief, 
uncertain,  and  vain  life  is. 

6.  Reed,  "Surely  every  man  standing  firm  is  vMiity" 
(cf.  mg.).    But  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt. 

7-13.  Tlie  l^almist,  repeating  his  former  complaints, 
prays  for  pardon  and  delivery. 

II.  Bke  a  moth:  cf.  Job  419.— 18.  The  Paalmkt  is 
a  "  stranger  and  settler  "  ;  he  is  ^erefore  under  the 
Divine  protection  and  is  entitled  to  churn  tt. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Duhm  that  in  this  Pa. 
the  author  had  the  idea  of  conscious  and  peremal 
immortality  before  him.  He  loo^  to  know  whether 
his  life,  or  at  least  hn  full  coaBoions  life,  is  to  cease 
with  death,  and  asks  €k>d  to  teaoh  him  this  mystecy. 
*' Let  me  know  wfaethcf  lahaU  oeaae  to  be  "  (4  enunded:). 
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But  there  b  no  olaar  indioation  that  the  Peahniat  had 
any  saoh  qaestion  in  hU  mind.  The  same  scholar  pats 
■aide  S,  lo,  12I  as  no  part  of  the  original  poem.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  inoonsisteat  with  the  rest  of  the  Fa.,  as 
Dnhm  inter[»etB  it.  In  these  the  poet  is  busy  not 
with  thoughts  d  life  after  death,  tnit  with  e^Kraal 
adversity,  and  13  takes  for  granted  that  death  enda  alL 
If  we  accept  Duhm'a  intwpretation.  Pa  39  would  be 
one  of  \h6  most  interesting  in  the  Psalter,  beoause  it 
would,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  prepare  t^e  way  for 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  righteous.  But  Diuuu's 
naaons  are  very  preoariouB,  and  oan  be  lead  into  the 
Vb.  only  by  the  lielp  of  emendataon.  Surafy  if  the 
qnestiou  immoitali^  had  oooanoned  the  poet's 
perplexity,  he  would  Batb  oxpraaod  fainuelf  mom 
dearly. 

XL.  A.  1-11.  A  ThankiglTlnK  for  DeHveranoe.— The 
Ftelmist  bolievea  that  his  own  gratitude  will  give 
confidence  to  othms.  Qod,  lie  aaya,  takes  no  BSMiai 
delight  ia  saori&nal  wonhipi  It  k  gimtitade  ano  snb- 
miesion  to  God's  will  which  find  aooeptanoe  with  Him. 

Do  the  oontente  of  the  Ps.  furnish  any  real  indica- 
tion of  it«  date  1  It  has  been  attributed  to  Jeremiah 
for  reasons  which,  though  plausible,  are  not  oonvinoing, 
and  have  now  been  graerally  abandoned,  (a)  2u  oer- 
tainly  reoatls  tbe  prophet's  fate  aa  told  in  Jer,  281-13. 
But  the  language  of  the  T?b.  is  evidently  metaphorical, 
and  the  words  set  me  on  a  rook  "  liave  no  puaUet 
in  Jeremiah's  case,  (b)  The  Pa.f  like  Pas.  60  and  61, 
de^Heoiatee  sacrifice.  So  does  Jeremiah  in  Tail,  and 
this  indeed  is  the  general  teaching  of  the  |aopheta. 
At  most,  thai,  this  would  prove  the  Fs.  anterior  to  the 
publication  of  P,  which  enforced  the  obligation  of 
saoiifioe.  Moreover  P  imposee  tbe  duty  of  saorifioe  on 
the  oonununity  as  a  body,  whereas  the  PuliDist  is 
thinknig  of  indiTiduah.  God,  as  he  bdieT<ea,  legaida 
sacrifice  with  indiffetMice  and  doeiiee  obedienoe. 
(e)  Other  resemblance  to  Jeremiah  may  be  reasonably 
explained  b^  auppotung  that  the  Palmist  was  familiar 
with  his  wntinga. 

S.  miry  day  u  doubtfoL  "  C3aT  bottom  of  the 
sea  "  is  Bp  possiUe  emendation. — Bead,  perhans. 

And  hstii  not  tamed  to  vain  things,"  idob.  The 
poet  is  tfr'nlring  of  apostate  Jews.-— 6c  Bead,  "  There 
IB  none  to  be  compared  with  thee  "  (mg.). — 6.  God  in 
creating  man  has  bored  ears  in  his  body,  i.&  He  has 

g'von  him  ears  that  he  may  know  the  Divine  law. 
od  regards  sacrifices  with  indifierenoe.  The  Psalmist 
"  oomes  '*  obedient  to  His  call  and  fulfils  the 
mandmeot  **  prescribed  to  him  "  {mg.)  in  the  sacnd 
loU.  By  a  shp  of  the  pen  the  LXX  scribe  wrote  "  a 
body"  {somatton)  instead  of  "ears"  {otia)  and  an 
argument  has  been  founded  on  the  corrupt  text  in 
Heb.  105'. 

XL.  B.  lft-17.  A  Ps.  or  fragment  of  a  Pa.  completely 
diverse.  It  describes  the  sufferings  of  a  man  punished 
for  his  sins  and  surrounded  by  unscrupulous  foes. 

a  ^^3f  aa  editor  who  wiuied  to  connect  the  Ph. 
with  each  other. — lS-17  reonrs  in  Ps.  70. — 15.  Bead 
with  LXX  of  7O3,  "  Let  them  be  turned  back  by  reason 
of  their  shame,"  i,e.  of  their  disappointment. 

Xli.  The  Prayer  of  a  EHek  man  against  CnnI  and 
TrMeherons  Foes. — 1.  Kindness  to  the  poor  is  a 
fevourite  virtue  in  tiie  OT,  but  seems  to  have  no 
natural  place  at  the  beginning  of  this  Pa.  We  gain  a 
better  ccmnezion  by  reading  :  "  Blessed  is  he  who  acts 
oiroumspectly  though  poor." — S.  thou  makest  all  Ml 
bed  ifi  a  rendering  which  tho  Heo.  scarcely  admits,  and 
the  change  from  the  third  to  the  second  poison  is 
susploiouB.  A  plausible  conjecture  is,  "  On  his  couch 
bo  sqppoEtetii  him  in  hiB  siokness."— Follow  mg.— 


9.  lUtad  op  hii  hael:  read  probably,  ''Made  his 
mouth  (T)  against  mci*' — 10  is  far  removed,  further 
pertiapB  than  any  verse  in  the  Psalter,  from  CSiriatian 
feeling.  The  Psalmist  desires  to  recover  that  he  may 
requite  hk  enemies. — 18  is  no  part  of  the  ptevious  Ps. 
It  n  a  dozology  adkled  to  maix  the  dose  of  Book  I. 

BOOK  Q.— PSS.  XLn.-LXXIL 

Pss.  4:^-83  are  Elohistic,  they  use  the  word  God 
(Elobim)  and  avoid  tho  proper  oame  Yahweh,  probably 
from  motives  of  reverence.  Here  and  there,  however, 
the  name  Yahwdi  has  or^  into  ibe  tact  hy  a  natoial 
Blm  of  the  Boribes. 

XLIL,  XIHI.  Originally  these  two  Pss.  were  ona. 
This  is  proved  by  the  long  refrain  common  to  each, 
"  Why  art  thou  oast  down,  0  my  soul,"  etc  It  recurs 
in  42s,  II  and  43s,  and  thus  divides  the  Ps.  into  iaiity 
equal  portions.  The  th«ae,  moreover,  is  the  same  in 
both,  and  43  is  an  "  orphan  "  Ps.  (p.  366),  t.e.  it  has 
no  titie,  beoanBe  it  did  not  originally  rank  as  an 
{ndependent  poem. 

The  misery  <^  exile  from  the  Temple  and  the 
memory  of  happy  worehip  there.  1.  lor  hart " 
read  with  many  soholais  "  hind."  Oiammar  requires 
a  feminine  subject. — 2.  Bead  by  a  change  in  the  point* 
ing,  "  and  see  God."  Probably  the  other  reading* 
"  appear  before  God,"  is  due  to  fear  of  anthropo- 
morphism. — 4.  The  rendering  "  led  them "  presup- 
poses a  slight  correction  of  the  Hek  text,  and  even 
then  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 

6-11.  The  poet  lives  far  north,  below  the  peaks  of 
Hcimon  (notice  the  plural  form)  and  near  Mizar. 
Nothing  is  known  of  me  last  mountain.  The  evil  is 
aggravated  by  the  winter  floods  and  by  the  fierce 
hatred  of  his  nxemies.  Several  cataracts  woold  be 
audiUe  at  000  jdaee,  so  tiiat  they  ssnued  to  answn 
each  other. — 8-11  appears  to  be  out  of  barmopy  with 
the  context ;  the  insertion  of  "  yet "  (8)  is  illegitimate^ 

10.  Bender  "  oruBhing  "  {mg.). 

XLin.  1-6.  Hopeful  mayet  for  restoration  to  the 
Temple,  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  are  meant 
the  ungodly  nation,"  the  nation  that  Is  not  hand 
(see  Ps.  43*)  or  pious.  Following  this  doe  we  mij^t 
onderatand  by  the  nation  that  is  not  pious,  the  mass 
of  oarel^  or  apostate  Jews,  since  nobody  would  expeofc 
zealous  [aety  bom  heathen.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  goi, 
the  worn  translated  "  nation,"  could  mean  here  a 
party  in  a  nation.  Besides,  htuid  may  be  used  in  a 
more  gwttal  sense,  viz.  "  merdful." 

8.  Inie  light  ia  that  of  God's  counteoBnce,  His  favour: 
His  truth  ia  His  faithfuhieM.  Thev  are  here  per- 
sonified.— The  plural  form  "  tabemaofes  "  refers  to  the 
Temple  with  its  various  rooms  and  courts. — the 
gladness  of  my  Joy  {Tng.)  is  almost  as  strange  in  Heb, 
as  in  E^lish.  We  may  perhaps  read  "  I  will  go  to 
the  altar  of  God,  the  God  ol  my  joy,  I  will  exalt  and 
upon  the  harp,"  etc. 

XilV.  A  National  Prayer  In  Unmerited  Distress.— 
The  Ps.  evidently  depicts  the  situation  of  Israel  under 
Aotiochus  Epi[Aiane8  [but  see  OTJO>,  pp.  207f.,  437- 
440. — A.  S.  p.]  So  much  was  plain  long  ago  to  the 
Antiochene  Fathers  and  at  a  later  date  to  Calvin. 
Antiochus  promulgated  a  decree  enforcing  unity  of 
worship  in  nis  dominions  and  especially  in  ^lestioe. 
He  also  polluted  the  Tnmi^  at  Jenisalem  by  heathen 
sacrifice.  He  encountered  fierce  opposition  from  the 
Asidsans  (aHaaidim),  led  by  the  Maooabees,  and  cUed 
in  164  B.a  without  effecting  his  purpose  (p.  607).  This 
Ps.  was  written  when  the  cause  of  tho  faithful  Jews  was 
mider  a  temporary  cloud.  Tbe  following  are  the  chief 
points  which  enable  as  to  [dace  it  with  oonfidenoe  in 
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Maooabean  tuoei.  (a)  The  Jews  hsTsan  armvof  thedf 
own,  tad  therefore  mjov  aome  meaaure  ot  indepondent 
flovKnmeat,  Int  ftt  the  same  time  many  of  tbea 
Dvotiueo  an  "Boatteied  amonf  the  nations"  (ii). 
(6)  Israel  saffeis,  tbo^^  futitful  to  its  ooveoant  with 
itfl  God  (lyi).  (c)  'mere  is  no  idolatiy  among  the 
Jews  (20).  (d)  The  Jews  are  sufFering  religious  perseou- 
UoB  for,  so  lu*  as  we  know,  the  6rBt  time.  They  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  God  and  their  Law.  For 
thy  Bake  aie  we  killed  all  the  day  long  "  (32).  The 
earlier  enraniee  of  larael  and  Judah,  yiz.  the  Aasyriaza. 
BabylonifuiB,  and  the  Greek  sucoeesois  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  time  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes,  had  shown 
no  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  Jewiflb  religion  aa 
snoh.  To  what  period  in  the  Maooabean  age  doea  this 
Pa.  beloos  ?  PoesiUy  to  the  time  which  foQowed  hard 
on  the  draeat  and  death  of  Jndas  HaooabMU  (p.  608). 
Bat  no  oert^  answer  can  be  ^vea, 

1-  8.  God's  Toaderfnl  work  m  oldra  days,  tihea  He 
Dprooted  the  peoplesof  Oanaanand  idanted  the  InaelitM 
In  their  place. 

2.  drtreoot:  read, '*  root  out."— afflict;  read,"break 
down." — "  Tbou  didst  spread  them  (^e.  the  Israelites) 
abroad."  The  image  ia  tiut  of  »  tree  apieading  ita 
bianohea. 

4-8.  Petition  for  renewed  help :  the  people  id  Israel 

rehr  on  God  alone. 

9-16.  The  present  distress. 

12b.  "  Thoo  hast  not  made  their  ptioe  great."  We 
leam  from  I  Mao.  341  that  stave-dealeiB  followed  the 
^rriM  army  to  |nirohase  the  oapUre  Israelites  as  slaTee, 
— 14.  The  whalnng  of  the  bead  was  a  gesture  cd  aoom 
(c/.  Pa.  327). 

VI-2L  Tbe  misery  is  qmte  mdeserved.  The  Jews 
have  been  bithful  to  the  covenant. — ^18,  "idaoe  (tf 
jackals,"      in  desolate  mins  suoh  as  jaokals  uont. 

2S-a6.  A  renewed  ory  for  Divine  hdp. 

XLV.  A  Roval  Marriage  Song.— This  Ps.  owes  its 
place  in  the  Canon  to  iheA  ^legoiioal  intwimtation 
iriuoh  has  been  aooepted  by  the  Synagogoe  and  the 
QranA,  the  Measii^  Deing  tiie  Imdegroom  and  bntel 
the  Inide.  The  friends  of  the  bride  are  the  convert 
nattonfl  who  Ining  tribataiy  gifte.  But  an^  suoh  theory 
is  untenable,  ia)  The  friends  of  Uie  bnde  in  14  are 
oleerly  distinguuhed  from  the  nations  in  12.  <b)  The 
bride  is  uiged  to  forget  her  peo|^  and  her  lather's 
house,  Triunaa  Israel  is'  eidiorted  by  the  mi^etn  to 
remember  her  Maker  and  her  origin,  (c)  The  king  is 
said  to  deaire  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  while  on  the 
contrary  the  projAetio  reUgion  teaches  that  Israel  most 
first  be  united  to  God  and  the  Messiah :  thm  and  then 
only  does  she  become  beautifuL 

We  have  aoooidingly  to  deal  witli  an  actual  king, 
not  with  an  ideal  MflMiah  yet  in  the  fatma.  Tbe  Hofi 
was  an  Israelite,  for  it  is  assumed  (?)  that  Yahweh  is 
his  God.  Who  this  king  was  we  cannot  say.  One 
living  scholar  would  place  the  Ps.  in  Solomon's  time — 
about  1000  B.a,  another  would  carry  it  down  to  Maooa- 
bean day&  Intermediate  dates  are  suggested.  But 
all  this  IS  mere  guesswork.  The  language  supfdies  no 
sure  test. 

i.  Introduction. — the  things  wUdi  I  ha?e  made: 

t.e.  "  my  ponns  "  {(f.  our  word  "  poem,"  origin^y  a 
thing  uat  is  made  and  then  a  metncal  composition). 

2- 7.  Praise  of  the  king  as  a  hero  in  war  and  also  aa 
an  equiteble,  attractive,  and  kindly  ruler. 

8t.  The  text  is  corrupt.  Bead,  "  In  thy  glorv  and 
tity  majesty  ride  prosperouBly  on  behalf  of  tratn  and 
meekness  and  (LXX)  righteousness."  "  Fearful  is  thy 
right  hand  in  fpozy  utd  m  ma  jesty."— 6.  Theicnderii^ 
a^'  divine  timme  "      mg.)  ia  periiapa  possible.  For 


"  thy  throne,  0  God,"  the  original  text  roost  have  had 
"  thy  throne,  O  Yahweh,"  '*  God  "  being  doe  to  the 
editor  of  the  Ek>hiBtiB  Psaltet  Bat  "  Yahweh  "  was 
itaeU  a  mistake  of  the  eoribe  ior  "  will  bo  "  (yih«^ 
being  changed  into  "  Yahweh  ").  Bead,  therefore, 
"  Thy  throne  will  exist  for  ever  and  ever." 

&-17.  The  king's  marriage  with  a  foreign  princesSL 

B.  For  "  ivojy  palaces"  see  Am.  3x5*  and  I  K.  2239. 
The  walls  were  panelled  with  ivory. — ^11.  Bead  with 
LXX,  "  VoT  the  king  deaueth  thy  beau^." — "  Wop* 
ship"  is  a  legitimate  rendering  if  taken  in  its  Old 
English  sense.  It  does  not  immy  sdoratdon. — 12.  The 
daughter  ot  Tyte  ia  a  peisoninoation  of  the  city  and 
its  inhal»tanto  Uke  "  dau^ter  of  Zion,"  "  (^oghtw  of 
Babel,"  etc — 12.  "  Withm "  [the  Ptdaoel  m^ces  no 
sense.  An  ingenious  emendation,  all  glorious  with 
ooraJs,"  TestoTSB  the  parallelism  with  very  UtUe  duuoge 
in  the  HT,— 17.  Bead, "  They  "  (k&  the  prhioes)  "shdl 
cause  thy  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  generations." 

XLVL  Odd  tiu  Refuge  ^  Hto  Penda.— The  poem  is 
divided  into  tltree  parta  the  word  "  Sel&h,''  which 
also  marks  its  dose.  It  was  further  divided  by  the 
refrain  which  oocoxs  after  6  and  10  and,  no  ^ubt, 
cnumalhr  stood  after  3  also. 

The  PB.  looks  back  to  the  deUverance  from  Senna- 
cherib. Cf.  5.  "  God  shalt  help  her  at  the  dawn  of  the 
moroing,"  with  la.  3736:  "  Eaiiy  in  the  morning  thw '* 
Smnaoherib's  troops)  "  were  all  dead  men.  '  Bat 
it  may  be  much  later  than  the  time  to  which  it  alludoe. 
The  confused  state  of  the  known  worid,  the  exaltation 
of  Judah's  God,  the  foomise  of  future  peooe,  are  well 
suited  to  the  stxife  among  the  sucoeasots  of  Alexander 
the  Qreatk  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  planaiMe 
omjeotuMk 

Title:  ntto  Atamofli:  I  Ch.  iSzo*. 

1-8.  la  all  i^iyiioal  oatastrophes  Qod  is  the  nfngo 
of  His  peoplew 

2.  The  mounteins  are  planted  Hke  pitlan  in  the 
ooeao  which  is  beneath  the  earth. 

4-7.  They  are  no  less  safe  amidst  politioal  tumnlt 

4.  The  "  river  "  is  symboUoal  (c/.  369.  also  la.  332i). 
The  river  here  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  material 
river  which  was  to  issue  in  Messianic  times  from  the 
Temide  (see  Ez^  475).  The  LXX  reads,  probably 
correctly,  '*  The  Most  Hig^  hath  sanctified  his  taber- 
nacle," i.e.  has  pat  it  beyond  the  poaaibillt^  of  pro- 
fanation. The  author  wrote  before  the  very  n«yi>ni«g 
fif  the  outrages  oa  the  Temf^  oomnitted  by  AntiodniB 
BpilAanes. 

8-11.  Pranise  of  peace. 

9.  ehulott :  txanslate,  "  wagons." 

XLVn.  Joy  of  afl  MuUnd  In  Yahweh.— AU  nations 
are  invited  to  rej<»oe  hi  Yahweh's  exaltation.  It  seems 
strange  that  tuoy  should  be  expected  to  rojoioe  in 
their  own  defeat ;  but  this  is  explained  by  the  beli^  (9) 
that  the  heathm  nobles  are  to  be  ^thered  togeth^ 
with  Uie  peofde  <d  the  Qod  of  Abraham.  In  other 
words,  they  are  to  share  in  the  promise  made  to 
Al»aham  (Gen.  I23),  "  In  thee  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  euth  be  blessed."  The  Ps.  is  sung  in  the  eya^ 
f[ogaeB  on  the  "  Feast  of  Trumpets  "  (p.  lOi),  the  Jew- 
ish New  Year's  I>ay.  This  ritual  use  may  have  been 
suggested  by  5,  (»  on  tiie  other  hand,  tiie  Pi.  may  have 
been  composed  for  Ktoigical  use. 

8.  Translate  "  He  subdueth "  (fflp.).— 4.  ehoosatll 
(mg.)f  t.&  chooeeth  aiMw,  by  restoring  it  to  us. — wuA' 
ime/  of  Jaeob  :  snbstituto  "  jHide  trf  Jacob,"  i.e.  the 
land  of  whioh  the  Jews  are  so  proud. — 6.  Ood  Is  gone 
qp:  the  meaning  may  be  that  God  came  down  to  the 
SBOrifloes  in  the  TbmiHB  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  iriafle 
the  taiimpets  soimded,  retamed  to  Hi«  throcn  op  hig^— 
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7.  The  rmdenng  Sing  with  imdtnUBdliig.  thongh  mp- 
ported  by  the  VSS,  is  oeitainly  insdmissible,  "  A 
aidactio  poem "  is  a  poeaibie  rendenng,  bo  fax  as 
Hngoistic  grotuids  go,  but  Ib  quite  out  of  keeping;  with 
the  oontoxt.  Prooably  aome  musical  direcboD  is 
intended,  or  we  may  write  the  word  "  Haschil "  in  the 
plora)  and  tranBlato  "  Sing  ye  that  are  akilfnl "  pn 
music}.— 9.  the  shields  of  tna  Mrtb;  *.«.  its  prinoee 
and  proteotion. 

XLVIIL  A  Psalm  which  Deseflbes  the  Impnssloo 
made  on  a  FUsrim  by  his  Visit  to  Zlonw~lt.  Fraiae  of 
Zkttt.— ddw  of  the  north  is  hard  to  oomprehend.  It 
has  been  explained  as  contrasting  Zion,  the  trae  moun- 
tain of  the  NorUi.  witii  the  Oriental  Ol^pos  (Is.  14i3). 
The  text,  however,  does  not  even  hmt  at  any  such 
oontnwt.  Mount  Zion  did  indeed  ooooot  the  NB. 
comer  of  Jerusalem,  bat  what  of  that  T  It  has  been 
snnrested  that  the  pilgrim  rame  from  the  extreme  S. 
of  £gypt.  Bat  even  t^n  he  most  have  known  that 
there  were  mountains  far  further  N.  Really  the  text 
is  nnintdligible  and  probably  corrupt. 

ft~7.  Ood's  protection  of  His  own  city.  The  poet  is 
tiiniking  of  Sennacherib's  fate  (see  on  Pa.  40)  wough 
he  may  well  have  writtoi  centuries  Istn.  Notice  in  4 
the  vague  word  "  kin^,"  which  can  hardly  refer  to 
8enna(£erib  and  his  prinoes, 

7.  Tusblsh  is  an  unknown  t^aoe.  It  baa  been  identi- 
fied with  Tartessas  in  S.  Spun,  with  the  land  of  the 
Tyiaeni  or  Etmsoans,  with  Pboenioia  and  Sardinia. 
l%e  [AiTaBe  "  ships  of  Tarshiah  "  oame  to  mean  large 
^ps  of  any  kind.  The  author  borrows  the  phrase 
from  Is.  2i6*.  Bat  neither  "  great  ships  *'  or  "  B. 
whid  "  are  appropriate  here  when  the  referenoo  is  to 
a  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

^14.  The  pilgrim  has  often  heard  <A,  now  he  Ims 
■eoD  umI  Tcasbiimed  at  Jennalam  and  wonld  tell 
othen  of  its  marveiB. 

10.  The  congress  of  pilgrims  proves  t^t  the  praise 
of  Yahweh  has  reached  the  remotest  parts  ca  the 
world. — If.  The  "  daughters  of  Jadah  "  are,  according 
to  a  common  HeK  idiom,  the  country  towns  in  Judah. — 
14^  RVm  is  possible,  RV  a  not.  But  it  is  hi^Iy 
prohaUe  that  the  last  two  words,  'ol-muiA,  are  a  muHioal 
diieotioii,  and  belong  to  the  title  <d  the  next  Ps, 

XUX.  The  Immortality  of  the  Mghteoas.— The  poet 
takes  a  popular  proverb  for  his  theme.  This  [ooverb 
recure  as  a  refrain  in  12  and  20,  and  it  probably  stood 
originally  after  6  and  15  also.  Adopting  this  supposi- 
tion we  find  that  the  Fe.  falls  into  five  ports,  1-4,  3-8, 
9-12,  13-15,  i6-2a 

l-4b  The  qnestioD  stated ;  if  wo  supply  the  refrain 
here,  the  sense  becomes  clear.  Why  n  ft  that  man, 
however  hi^  in  state,  does  not  ocntinoe  in  that  state 
but  perishes  like  the  beasts  T 

6-{L  There  is  no  escape  from  death.  God  will  accept 
no  bribe  and  give  exemption  from  deat^  in  return. 
ga  belongs  to  6, "  He  must  give  up  for  ever  the  thought 
of  living  always."   Then  insert  uie  refrain  as  in  12. 

9-12.  Oontinaee  the  same  tlionght.— A.  Shidl  he  bil 
to  see  the  pt  t  Kay,  he  seeth  thuc  wise  men  die,  eto^ 
11.  Follow  mg, 

18-16.  The  wicked  like  the  righteous  die,  bat  the 
righteous  alone  have  the  prospect  of  immortality. 

18.  Translate  with  sli^t  emendation,  "  This  is  the 
way  of  t^oee  who  have  confidence  in  themselves  and 
tiw  end  of  those  who  approve  tiieir  sayings," — 14. 
Daafh  ihan  b»  ttrir  mphetii  Cheyne  quotes  an 
interesting  parallel  from  the  Hamasa — Uie  great  ooDeo- 
tion  fd  Arabic  poetry.  There  a  idague-strioken  tribe 
is  described  as  a  head  of  camels  driven  by  death. — 
And  ths  VpriBht.  eta,  read,  *'  They  shall  go  down 


straight  [!.«.  to  Sheol] :  Soon  their  form  shall  waste 
away,  Sheol  shall  be  their  abode  for  ever," — Sooo* 
Hteially,  "In  the  [next]  morning"  {cf.  Ps.  9O14). — 
16.  One  of  the  moat  important  verses  in  the  OT.  The 
Heb.  word  for  "  take "  is  teobaioaL  It  is  applied 
(Gen.  634)  to  the  trandatiiui  of  Boooh  and  in  S  K.  2<tf. 
to  that  of  Elijah.  Where  were  the  li^teoas  to  go  after 
death  f  Some  have  interpreted  the  Fs.  as  the  voioe 
of  the  nation.  The  individual  saints  might  perish,  bat 
not  Israel,  God's  son.  The  language,  however,  gives 
no  hint  of  any  such  personification.  Possibly  the  writer 
hoped  that  ri^tec»is  souls  would  be  txaiulated,  like 
&]och  or  EUj^,  to  some  anknown  Paradise.  Or  he 
may  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  sii^jjsn  adTSot 
of  a  Moesiuiio  Age,  in  which  men  did  not  die,  or  at 
least  lived  to  patriarchal  ages.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  immortality  of  the  wicked. 

16-20.  Again  the  poet  thinks  of  the  destnuticn  of 
the  wicked. 

le.  Bead  m0^— 18.  Bead  "  Thonrii  in  his  lifetime  he 
oongratulated  his  soul  [*.&  himselfl  and  naised  it 
because  it  did  well  for  itsielC." — 80.  Correct  tiie  rsfnin 
in  agreement  with  12. 

L.  God  Looks  to  Condnot  ntlHr  tliaa  to  SMriBaa^ 

For  the  attitude  to  saorifloe,  tf.  Vb.  40*, 
1-6.  The  expected  Theoi^any. 

I.  Read  mg.  with  LXX.— ealfsd  the  earth :  since  the 
calling  occurs  in  4,  which  is  a  more  appropriate  plaoe, 
read  ^  the  earth  foaxed."— 6.  The  LXX  reads  "  Gather 
his  saints  togsthn  onto  him,  those  that  have  miule  his 
coVMiant  wim  him  by  sacrifice."  The  last  words  refer 
to  Ex.  245ff.    For  "  saints  "  (haMim),  see  00  4. 

T-15.  Qod  does  not  ask  for  abundance  of  Bacrifice, 
He  does  not  eat  fieeh  or  drink  blood.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  Jewiah  port  sboold  have  found  oooasion  to 
rebuke  such  gross  materialism. 

II.  Bead  wltii  LXX,  **  Inrds  of  the  heaven,"  t.e.  of 
HiB  air. — ]4f .  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  are  better  than 
material  Bacrifioe. 

16-41.  The  show  of  piety  in  mm  of  cranrpt  life  is 
hateful  to  God.  Hie  reqoirBmeota  ImpUM  an  dl 
Derive. 

Sy.  Final  admoniticHi  and  samman, 

28.  To  offer  a  matoial  saorifloe,  for  the  technical 
lingusge  compels  us  to  understand  no  less,  is  well,  but 
a  well-ordraed  life  is  better. 

U.  APeiiitmtlalPsalm.^1-12.  Prayer  forpardon  and 
inward  renewal. — 18-17.  A  promise  to  proclaim  God's 
meroy  and  Ixing  sinners  back  to  Him. — ISf.  Prayer  for 
the  reetotatioa  of  Jerosalem,  which  will  make  ssorifioe 
possible  and  popular  once  more. 

The  was  not  written  by  David,  and  still  less  by 
David  after  his  double  sin  of  murder  uid  adultery. 
How  could  David  have  said,  "  Against  thee,  thee  only, 
have  X  sinned  "  7  Besides,  the  n.  shows  the  influence 
of  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature.  The  mention  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ooours  here  only  and  Is.  63io  in  the  so< 
called  "Third  Isaiah."  Again  the  conception  of  a 
"  new  heart "  is  found  here  and  also  in  Bsek.  11x9 
and  362& 

It  has  been  held  by  many  scholais  that  it  is  the 
nation  or  church  of  Israel  which  speaks.  This  opinion 
finds  some  arsumwt  in  its  support  from  the  missionarT 
activity  which  is  to  follow  the  Psalmist's  pardon,  and 
whi<di  reminds  one  the  Second  Isaiah.  Bat  the 
wotds  "  Aflainst  thee  only  have  I  siniM^"  are  neai^ 
■B  ODsaitaBle  in  Ihe  mootli  of  ooUeotive  Israd  as  they 
wonld  be  in  the  mouth  of  David.  They  have  been 
taken  to  mean  that  Israel  had  indeed  been  unfaithful 
to  its  God  but  had  done  no  harm  to  other  nations,  &  jr. 
the  BabyUmians.   What  evil  ooold  Israel  do  the 
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mightj'  power  of  Babyku,  aod  what  aoniple  would 
Israel  have  felt  on  suoh  a  pomt  of  mternationat 
morali^?  Nor,a^a,oouldIsrael,maiMteof Ezek.163, 
oonfees  that  it  was  "  oonoeived  in  ain."  True,  the 
pr&yor  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jwuaalem  fits  in  with 
national  ntfaer  than  individnal  paudoo,  but  laobaUy 
18I  is  a  litnigioal  addititm.  On  tlie  whole,  ttoefoie. 
we  may  assign  the  Pa.  to  one  who  in  Persian  or  Greek 
times  bad  sinned  against  his  God  by  undue  oompliiuLoe 
with  foreiftn  worship,  but  was  otherwise  blameless. 

1  -12.  The  I^aUmst  "  aoknowktdges  "  his  sin  in  order 
tiiat  God's  justice  in  punishing  him  may  be  dearly 
■era.  He  oomes,  like  all  men,  of  »  ^nfnt  atodE.  The 
lefiBreooe  is  to  aotoal  and  not  to  original  on.  Trne, 
he  iubOTited  sinful  tendenoiee,  but  this  is  qnite  a 
difierrat  thing  from  inheriting  guilt. 

6.  Inward  part :  of  doubtful  meaning. — 7r  Hyssop,  a 
plant  of  tmoertain  identification  (Ex.  1232*),  was  osed 
in  parificataon  of  a  leper  and  of  one  who  had  touched 
a  vxpBs  aSiL  196*).— S.  Jv  and  tfad»a  are  the  aigns 
that  God  has  forgiTen  the  snpi^iant.— 10.  Reader 
"  steadfast  s^t "  (mg.),  and  in  12  **  a  willing  qiiiit " 
{mg.).  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Is.  63  leads  the  people 
through  the  wildernese  and  directs  them  by  the  pro- 
phetic revelation  of  Moses ;  so  also  it  admits  the 
Psalmist  to  God's  presence,  t.e.  the  Temple  wotahip. 

1&-17^14.  UooogtdlttnMS  has  been  understood^of 
Uriah's  murder  by  David.  That,  however,  was  a  sin 
already  done ;  prayer  could  then  (»ily  avert  the 
oonsequenoee  of  the  murder,  and  the  Heb.  dSi^fm 
("  blood-guiltineas  ")  never  has  the  sense  of  punishment 
tor  homicide.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikefy  that  the 
word  hero  used  was  misunderstood,  and  led  to  the 
account  of  the  psalm's  orimn  givoi  in  the  titleu  It  is 
best  then  to  take  the  wonT as  meaning  "  Save  me  from 
the  diedding  of  my  blood,"  from  death  brouj^t  apon 
me  by  God  or  man.  The  word  dOaam  need  not  mean 
actual  bbodahed  (c^.  Pb.  SOq)  :  it  may  refe^  to  death 
by  disease  which  God  sends. — 16.  Tlie  poet  does  not 
repudiate  sacrifice.  But  God,  he  thinks,  does 
not  aooept  soorifioe  as  in  iteelf  a  proof  of  piety :  a 
broken  sjMrit  is  tiie  saorifioe  which  He  lovee. 

VBL  k  from  the  hand  of  one  who  did  not  approve 
the  low  estimate  <tf  sacrifices  just  given.  God  did  not 
indeed  allow  them  in  the  evil  time  when  ahus  and 
temples  were  gone,  bat  these  being  restored,  aacrifioet 
will  be  restorod  also. 

LH.  The  Psalmist  denounces  an  eneony  of  his  who 
tnista  in  his  wealth  and  in  unscrupulous  falsehood. 
He  is  confident  that  this  adveisary  will  be  rooted  up 
and  that  he  himself  will  flourish  and  abide  in  the 
Temple.  The  referoDoe  to  the  Temple  and  the  com- 
jAeta  silenoe  about  iho  massacre  of  the  priests  shows 
that  the  title  gives  an  impossible  explanation  of  the  Pa. 

16.  Bead,  Against  the  godtv  man  continually." — 
2.  Translate  "  0  thou  that  workest  deceitfully."  But 
the  text  is  probably  oorrupt. — 6.  Translate  "  Shall 
snatch  thee  away  and  pluck  thee  np  tentlees." — ^7. 
wIdadlMll :  read  (J.)  "  wealth."— 8.  The  simile  may 
have  been  BOffiested  the  aotaal  presenoe  of  olivo- 
trees  in  the  Temple  ooorta.  <See  Zuh.  Ij.)— 0.  See 
Fk.  6. 

UD.  SeePB. 

LIV.  The  Psalmist  Prays  for  Deflveranoe  from 
PowMfol  ud  ntter  Foes. — He  trusts  in  God  who  will 
dei^i^  his  enemies.  When  that  is  done,  he  will -offer 
saorifioe  in  thanksgiving.  His  MiMilies  an  Jews — for 
who  would  expect  heaUien  to  "  set  God  before  their 
eyes  "  (3)  T  Troe,  wo  are  told  expressly  in  3  that 
the  advenaries  are  "  steangMs,"  t.e.  loreigiieis,  but  we 
should  read  "  insolent  men."   Cf,  also  Va.  8614. 


1.  The  name  sums  up  all  the  attributes  of  God,  but 
especially  His  power.  See  on  Pb.  5  and  Pb.  124a. — 
7.  hath  delivered:  a  future-perfect  of  oonfident 
expectation. 

Lv.  A  Prayer  lor  DettTecaaee  bom  neaehooiit  Foes. 

—1-11.  The  FwUmist  teOa  God  of  hie  disquiet  and 
terror.  His  deuro  to  flee  from  Jerusakon  to  the 
wilderness. — 12-15.  A  desoripti<»i  of  the  treacl^oas 
friend,  ending  with  an  imprecation  :  let  them  go  down 
suddenly  to  ue  pit.  — 16-19.  The  Psalmist's  ccntjnuoaa 
prayer  and  his  trust  that  God  will  defeat  his  enemies. — 
aOf.  The  treaoheiy  bis  foes  described.— flSL  God's 
core  for  the  godly :  His  vaiweanoe  on  the  wicked. 

On  the  traditional  view  that  David  wrote  this  Ps., 
oommentators,  becinning  with  T.,  have  idwtified  the 
treaohnons  friend  with  Ahitophel  (2  8.  16-17).  He. 
however,  was  not  David's  "equal"  (14).  With  better 
reason  it  has  been  eusgested  that  Alolmus  (pp.  385, 607) 
is  the  txaitor  intende£^  He  being  a  descendant  of  Aaron 
became  High  Priest  with  tfae  assrat  of  the  Hm>id'm 
(see  Pb.  4),  but  afterwards  took  the  side  of  the  Helieo- 
imn^  party.  He  died  in  159  B.C  But  this  ingenious 
oonjooture  is  only  a  conjecture  after  aU.  We  do  not 
know  even  approximately  the  date  of  the  Ps.,  though 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  post-exiho,  nor  can  wa 
explain  the  historical  reference  with  any  oonfideoce. 
The  text  is  very  oorrupt,  but  the  oorrupti<»i  leaves 
its  general  sense  mialtered,  and  the  dimoolties  are 
most^  grammatical  m«oly.  Thero  is  no  eaffioieat 
reason  for  dividing  the  Ps.  into  two. 

6.  A  reminisoonce  Jes.  92.  The  words  "  like  a 
dove  "  are  absent  from  Jer.  and  may  be  a  gloas.  Doves 
do  not  find  their  home  in  the  wilderness. — 9;  The 
Psalmist's  enemies  so  about  the  walls  like  watch- 
men, but  with  evu  purposes. — lil  The  tnitw  was 
upanntW  a  high  ol^ialin  the  Temi^  who,  in  tho 
sun^le  oetwera  Jews  d  strict  obserranoe  and 
Hellraising  Jews,  had  ohanged  sides. — IK.  The 
Psalmist  is  thinking  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  AUram, 
and  of  their  fate,  as  recorded  in  Nu.  16,  The  section 
ends  with  a  sudden  imprecation. — 18.  Read  "will 
redeem  "  and  '*  strive." — 19.  [baaslate. "  He  will  hear  " 
(ue, "  wiD  hear  "  the  Psabnist)  and  "  will  humble  tbem, 
he  that  is  enthroned  of  dd."  Tba  rest  of  the  was  is 
unintdligiUe.  "  The  men  who  have  no  ohanges  "  is 
geoerally  taken  to  mean  "  Men  who  do  evil  incessantly." 
But  this  is  a  far-fetohed  and  unnatural  mode  of  ezpteS' 
sioo.  The  VSS  gives  no  help  and  no  plausible  emcni^ 
lion  has  been  imule, — 22.  Translate,  "  Cast  tl»'  lot  " 
the  cares  which  aro  thy  portion)  "  upon  YahwdL" 

IVL.  A  Flayer  agalut  Strong,  Nomeroof,  and  GrUtf 
Foet. — 2.  For  "  enemies  "  read  "  they  that  lie  in  wait 
ftw  me"  (mgr. J. -proudly:  road  "bitterly." — 4^  Wm 

ftmise  hii  woro,  t.e.  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise.  The 
iilfilment  oomes,  of  course,  "  through  God."  The 
verse  recurs  io  lof.,  which  is  probably  its  original  place 
since  it  cannot  be  a  r^rain.  It  has  been  anticipated 
boie  by  a  mistake  of  the  scribe.  — 6&,  c,  7a.  Read,  with 
slight  change  in  text,  "  As  for  them  that  watch  for 
footsteps,  since  they  have  hoped  for  my  deatii, 
even  so  requite  them  according  to  their  iniquity." — 
7b.  For  "  peoples  "  read,  by  changing  only  one  letter, 
"  strong  "  or  '  bold."  Nations  were  not  oonoemed  in 
the  petty  espionage  which  the  Pa.  describee. — 8.  teUsst, 
i.e.  oountest"  ^Gen.  155*).  Yahweh  preserves  Uw 
tears  of  the  godly  that  He  may  ranember  and  tcvet^ 
them. 

LVII.  Here  two  Fbb.  are  muted :  A  containing  1-6, 
B,7-ii. 

1-6.  The  Pb.  is  cloedy  allied  to  the  preceding,  also 
a  "  miohtam  "  Ps.  {p.  373^  ^  anthor  flees  to  God'a 
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proteetion  against  his  foes  and  to  confident  in  Ub  own 

Bftlety  and  tneir  ovBrthiow. 

1.  will  I  take  refuge:  read,  "  I  wilt  hide." — 2.  par- 
fflmeth  an  things  tar  me:  read,  "  will  requite  me. — 

8.  me  me  .  .  .  reproaoheth :  read,  perhape.  "  and 
■ave  my  hie  from  the  hand  of  him  that  would  swallow 
DW  op^  — 4k  Bead,  "  I  diroll  among  them  that  greedily 
deronr  the  boos  of  men." — 6.  Quite  out  of  place  heie ; 
finds  its  proper  position  in  ii, — 6.  My  SOtu  to  bowed 
down:  this  cannot  be  right.  The  idea  of  the  rerse 
IB  that  the  wicked  are  oax^ht  in  their  own  trap.  Bead 
h,  "  In  the  net  they  have  aet  for  my  &et  tneir  own 
band  was  oaiwht." 

LVn.  B.  A  BenlDg  ^miUr-^PotasA  also  in  1063-h6 
wHJi  variants. 

7.  l^&nalate,  '*  ready,"  t.&  to  sing  and  iday.— 8. 
ainke  m  my  i^uy:  in  I^i.  108  we  have  also  my 
^ry"  miiofa  is  nwaningless  but  }»t)bably  presupposes 
the  original  reading,  "  Thou  art  my  glory." — Translate 
"I  will  awake  the  dawn"  (mg.).  This  in  a  natoral 
personification.  The  dawn  has  eyelids  (Job  39*,  41i8) 
sod  wings  (Pa.  1399). — 0.  among  the  peoples:  *.& 
wfaereTcr  the  exiled  Jews  found  a  home, 

LVnL  A  Pny«  for  Vengeanoe  m  UnrigbtwHii 
judges.— This  Ps.  is  closely  allied  to  Ph.  82.  The  ra- 
poaches  in  3,  where  the  enemies  of  the  Psulmist  are 
said  to  have  gone  aatiav  from  the  womb,  and  4,  where 
Umbj  are  compared  with  deaf  adders,  point  to  Jewish 
tyranny,  such,  €,g.,  as  tfiat  of  the  Saddnoean  priests, 
rather  than  to  a  fcneign  power.  Nobody  woold  have 
expected  heathen  to  hear  tiie  Trace  of  Jewish  re- 
ligion. 

1,  We  ought  certainly  to  read,  "  Do  ye  indeed  speak 
rij^teoosneas,  O  ye  goda  T  "  (mg.).  The  title  was  ^ven 
in  flattery  (c/.  2  S.  17i+-20,  where  spe  mg.),  or  wiA 
ritetorical  exaggeration  as  in  Zooh.  12s.  Here  it  is 
inmioaL  [Bnt^eathen  deities  may  be  intended.  Tboy 
were  regarded  as  the  unseen  rulers  of  the  heathen 
nations,  responsible  for  the  hostility  they  showed  to 
Israel  (see  Ib.  24aif.*  Dan.  lOi 3*,«of.— A.  S.  P.}— 
8b.  1.6.  when  people  oome,  hoiHng  that  justioo  will  be 
weighed  oat  to  them,  it  is  violenoe  which  is  realty  put 
into  the  scale. — lb.  Read,  "  like  tender  grass  let  Hoom 
be  oat  off." — 86.  Translate,  "  unseen  by  the  son." — ' 

9.  Hopelessly  corrupt.  We  may  perhaps  translate 
with  moderate  emendation,  "  Or  ever  your  pots  have 
kit "  (i.e.  have  been  heated  by)  '*  the  thorns,  whether 
they  be  briars  or  thistles  he  "  Yahweh)  "shall  sweep 
them  away."  The  pots  are  the  means  by  which  the 
enemies  oi  the  Psalm  ist  mature  tl^r  ^ns.  Fuel  for 
the  flame  liea  about  in  abundance,  bat  Tahwdi  swe^ 
H  away  with  tlie  tempest. 

UX.  The  Pa,  seems  to  be  directed  ^;ainst  Jewish 
and  not  fore^pi  enemies.  It  might  well  be  a  mayer 
for  the  downfall  of  the  aristooratio  Sadduoeee.  On  the 
other  hand  in  5  and  8  the  Psalmist  prays  against 
"  heathen."  But  a  slu^t  change  gives  the  word  we 
need.  to.  "  i»ond  "  (q/TPfc  9i?). 

6  is  a  variant  of  14 ;  it  is  in  its  right  plaoe  after  13. — 
7.  Swords :  read  "  insnltmg  words.^'— Wlw  doth  hear  t 
Nobody,  they  think,  hears,  i.e.  nobody  of  any  oonse- 
qoenee.  Especially  God  does  not  hear. — 11.  The 
PBalmiflt  desires  not  a  sudden  victory  over  the  wicked. 
That  might  make  a  great  impression  at  the  time  and 
soon  be  foisotten.  He  prays  rather  that  they  may  be 
sradnally  dis^aoed,  till  the  Z«w  reigns  snpreme  in 
Ibrael. — iitt  Translate  "  Every  evenmg  they  come 
again  and  howl  like  a  dog."  Probably  the  meaning 
is  that  tS»  enemies  of  the  pions  make  raids  on  the  oity 
by  night. — tany:  read  "murmur"  (LXX). 

UL  Tbm  Fib.  realty  oonsista  (rf  two  bound  together 


in  an  abrupt  styles  In  A,  i.e.  in  1-3, 10&,  iif.  we  have 
a  lament  over  tee  desperate  condition  of  Israel,  though 
the  I^mist  is  driven  by  his  doepur  to  renewed  trust 
in  Qod.  In  B  (6-ioa)  the  tone  is  quite  different. 
Appeal  is  made  to  a  Divine  oracle  and  the  poet  eTculta 
in  tne  oonfidenoe  that  Israel  will  recover  its  possesaions 
and  utterly  subdue  Hoab  and  Bdom.  The  whofe  of  B 
recurs  in  Fs.  108  T^im :  so  also  does  the  ocmcIUBioii  of 
Va.,  TO.  in  11-13. 

UC.  A  WM  written  in  a  time  of  such  depression  that 
the  very  earth  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  the  calamities  of 
the  Jews.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  indication  of  date. 
With  60  B  it  is  different.  According  to  its  most 
natural  intOTiaetati<m  the  oracle  predicrte  the  complete 
recovery  oS  tetiitory  lost,  and  now  at  least  partially 
r^ained.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  summary  of 
jMhua's  conquests.  Mor  can  it  be  Daridio.  I^vid 
did  not,  so  far  08  we  know,  fight  for  the  complete 
recovery  of  central,  southern,  and  eastern  Palestine. 
It  must  have  been  composed  after  the  captivity  of 
N,  Israel  in  721,  and  that  being  granted  we  most  eo 
down  to  the  Haocabean  period,  since  then  for  the 
first  time  after  the  Exile  Judah  possessed  an  army  of 
its  own  and  htd  it  t^inst  N.  Israel.  But  we  cumot 
determine  the  precise  point  in  the  Maccabean  wars 
which  the  poet  has  in  mmd. 

LX.  A.— 8.  Translate  with  BUght  emendation,  "  Thou 
hast  drenched  us  wiUi  bard  thii^" — ViM  Ot  dagger— 
log,  a  common  metaphor  in  Hek  (see,  e.g.,  1b.  61 17, 
Jer.  3615-17).  The  writer  means  misfortunes  which 
bewilder,  like  excess  of  wine  which  robs  a  man  of  his 
senses.— 4.  Bead  mg. — 10.  The  continuation  of  1-5 
in  106  is,  '*  Thou  hast  cast  as  off  and  goest  not  forth, 
0  God,  with  oar  armies." 

UC.  B.  The  anthropomorphism  is  very  remarkable  if 
the  very  words  of  the  oracle  are  pveiL  But  another 
interpretation  is  possible :  "  God  hath  spoken  in  His 
holy  place,"  i.e.  the  Tranple.  'Hiereforo  the  Jewidi 
general,  or  the  poet  identifying  himself  with  him, 
breaks  forth  into  a  soi^  of  triumph  and  anticipates 
victory.  Ephraim  and  Sheohem  were  in  the  centre  of 
Palestine,  the  latter  being  the  seat  of  Samaritan 
worship.  So  also  was  a^ort  of  Hanasseh ;  Qilead 
sjid  Sooooth  are  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  The  viotories 
antjcipated  an  quite  unlike  those  asoribed  to  Joshna 
and  are  lAolly  unlike  those  of  David. — 7.  sceptre: 
translate  "  maishaJ's  staff"  {ef.  Gen.  49io). — 8.  The 
poet  passes  to  Israel's  ancient  foes.  Hoab  is  to  be 
uke  the  slave  who  presents  the  bason  for  the  washing 
of  his  master's  feet :  Edom  a  slave  who  removes  the 
dusty  shoes  (cf.  Hk.  ly). — ^10,  In  tiie  first  WOTds  of  lo 
and  tiin  last  of  9  we  have  the  end  of  60  B,  "  who  leads 
me  into  the  strotu  city  f  "  (t.e,  Bozrah,  with  a  play 
on  the  meaning  ofthe  name,  viz.  "  stlongbotd  ")  ^'  Is 
it  not  thou,  O  God  "  7  But  there  iras,  no  doubt,  a 
fuller  close,  now  lost. 

LXI.  The  Psahnist  prays  from  the  end  of  the  earth 
in  the  oonfidenoe  that  God  will  protect  him.  He  oz- 
preesee  his  desire  to  dwell  in  the  Temple  and  ends 
with  a  prayer  for  the  king.  The  Exile  is  presuppMed  : 
further  we  have  no  clue  to  the  date  except  in  the 
mention  of  the  king  (see  on  Ps.  20).  We  may  add, 
however,  that  this  king  seems  to  be  high  priest  also, 
for  he  is  to  dwell  in  the  tabemaole  {4)  and  to  "  aUde 
before  God  "  (7).  This  suits  later  Maccabean  times, 
but  scarcely  any  other  period  after  the  Exile. 

2b.  The  LXX,  with  a  dtfieieat  text,  translates, 
"Thon  hast  exalted  me  on  a  roek:  tbon  hast  led 
me."  Jerome,  with  the  present  text,  traralates,  "When 
the  strong  man  shall  be  exalted  against  me,  thou  wilt 
be  my  goid.^"  We^may  ^,rtt^lj^(|^md^ 
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tnuulato,  "  Id  straite  that  an  too  mighty  for  me, 
lead  thoo  me," 

LXn.  Rest  In  God. — The  PBalmiBt,  who  is  dosely 
allied  in  thought  atid  etyle  to  the  author  of  Ps.  C 
exhorts  to  oompleta  trust  in  God.  He  expreesee  his 
trust  in  il,  his  rest  m  3 ;  in  4  he  denounoee  sinnen  ; 
in  3-X2  he  reverts  to  his  origina]  theme,  vhioh  he  statea 
viUi  greater  fuUnees.  All  other  trust  is  vain.  He 
repeats  if.  in  5I,  probably  as  a  refraiik,  though  the 
Tords  mav  be  variants  of  the  same  text. 

1.  Bead  the  imperative  as  in  5,  "  Wait  in  stiUnees 
npoa  God"  mg.). — 8.  Omit  "against  a  man," 
■mkt  to  an  erroneous  glom,  and  read,  '  Hov  long  will 
they  cay  out  and  exouiim,  as  if  at  a  burning  mil,  a 
tottering  fen 00  T  " — 4.  From  hb  exeellency  :  another 
erroneous  glots.  Translate,  "They  only  consult  to 
throw  down,"  i.e.  tiie  waU.  The  totteiiiif  wall  repre- 
aeate  the  tottMing  state  or  community.  For  this  00 q- 
diUon  of  thingm  hW  eoemios  blame  the  Psalmist,  while 
Uier  themaelvee  are  bringing  on  the  oatastroidie. 

uKm.  Written  by  one  who  has  seen  Qod's  glory  in 
tiie  Temple  and  resolved  to  praise  Him  alt  his  life. 
He  is  confident  his  enemies  will  periah. — 11  rafen  to 
a  Hebrew  king,  po«ibfy  Maooabeao.  33ie  laogaagB  of 
the  FBl  is  late. 

1.  FoUowni^. — hkm&rji  read.  "  ee  a  dry."  As  tho 
perched  soil  pines  for  rain,  so  the  Fsalmist  for  union 
with  Ood.— 2.  So:  read  "  as." — ^Plaoe  4  hnmediatebr 
after  2^-6.  Wtan  has  do  apodods :  nad  "  abo."— 
106.  Bender  Jaekab  {mff.). 

LXIV.  Prayer  of  a  Rlghteoas  Han  against  Treaeberoos 
FoflS. — 6.  The  text  needs  oorreotion.  We  may  read, 
"  Th^  plan  evil  deeds :  they  have  hidden  a  well- 
devised  plot,  for  the  inner  man  is  incurable  and  thoir 
heart  is  deep."~S.  Bead,  "  He  shall  make  them 
stumUe  beoaose  of  thdr  tongue." 

UCV.  A  PuOm  of  Thaiik«Ifliig^l-4u  For  pazd<m 
and  the  joy  of  Temple  worship. 

1.  wafteth  for:  read  "bweemeth"  (LXX).— 2.  aD 
flesh  may  mean  no  more  than  "  alt  Jews  "  (cf.  Is.  6623 
aod  Jl.  228),  but  is  better  taken  in  a  wider  sense. — 
a,  Read,  "  aninst  us  "  (LXX). 

6-8.  For  God's  sovereignty  in  nator&  Ln  5  vsad 
'*  aiar  off  on  the  sea-ooasts,"  and  observe  in  5  and  S 
the  appoaoh  to  a  tmiversal  religion,  the  religioQ  of 
humamty,  as  distinct  from  a  merely  national  religion. 
They  imply  muoh  more  distinctly  than  2  some  "  feeling 
after  God    on  the  part  of  the  heathen. 

8.  The  evening,  like  the  day,  is  peracmified  and  goes 
forth  from  ite  house  to  cover  the  earth. 

9-18.  For  on  abundant  harveat,  which  probably 
furnished  the  immediate  oooadon  of  the  hymn. 

9.  waterwt  It:  substitute  "  giveet  it  abnndanoe." — 
The  rlw  of  God  is  the  ocean  above  the  firmament 
(GvD,  leL*,  111),  which  descends  in  rain  from  time  to 
time — tor  so  preparest  thou  the  emrtti  (mg.) :  t.e.  as 
described  in  10,  viz.  by  watering  tiie  furrows,  etc — 
11.  Wherever  God  passes  over  the  eartlit  frtdtfnloess 
attends  His  steps. 

UCVL  A  and  IXVl.  B.  Here  again  we  have  two  Pss., 
rath«  unskilfully  joined  together,  for  the  former  ends, 
the  latter  begins  abruptly.  In  66  A  (i-is)  the  speaker 
always  uses  the  first  person  pluru  in  speakmg  of 
himself.  He  represents  the  poofde,  or  at  least  a 
eeotimi  of  tiie  peo^  He  deato  with  matters  of  publio 
ooneeni.  In  66B  (13-20)  the  poet  uses  the  singular 
number  and  thanks  God  for  grace  bestowed  upon 
himself  personally. 

UCVl.  A,  The  antbor  invites  the  Jews,  and  indeed 
the  whole  worid,  to  praise  God's  wondrooe  deeds.  Ood 
had  guided  the  Hebrews  in  their  trials,  as  He  had  led 


tiiem  long  ago  through  the  Bed  Sea  and  aoross  the 
Jordan  dry-^od.  The  most  notehle  thing  in  the  Pa. 
is  its  univeraaliBm.  The  heathen,  though  no  doubt 
in  a  subordinate  poeitaon,  are  to  share  in  uie  good  time 
omning  and  to  rejoioe  in  brael's  deliverance.  PaxUy 
tbait  submission  is  extorted  by  terror  (3  mg>)  but 
partly  also  prooeeds  from  nobler  motives. 

12.  wealuy  place :  read,  "  plaoe  of  relief" 

LXVL  B. — ^15.  Ineense:  smoke  of  sacrifice  {c/.  Is.  113). 
— 16.  Ux  my  sonl:  i.&  '*  for  myself  " ;  no  contrast  is 
imi^ied  between  sool  and  body. — iTb,  18.  The  text  is 
bopelesdyoomipt  The  following  is  a  jhwibh  emeodar 
titm :  "  mhI  tbon  didst  exalt  me  above  them  that  hate 
me.   If  there  is  deoeit  in  my  heart,"  et& 

The  Ps.  takes  for  granted  that  God  is  pleased  with 
Baerifloe,  and  assumes  the  common  Jewish  doctrine 
that  by  prosperity  God  approved  innooeooy  of  Ufo. 

LXm  An  Bxpuuton  (H  the  High  Priest's  Biesdng 
(Ko.  624-26I— TlieJewslmTehadsjiabanidaDtlwrrat, 
and  PsaJmist  hopes  that  Yahvrfi's  favour  to  Ismel 
may  lead  other  nations  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

LXVm.  A  Soig  Of  ntmnph.— The  most  difiaouit  of 
all  the  Pes.  In  some  plaoes  the  text  is  so  oorrupt 
that  it  defies  any  attconpt  at  emendation,  aod  the  YSS 
give  little,  if  any,  help.  The  historioal  allnnons  am 
obscure.  The  poet  makes  use  of  older  wiHfcs,espsaiaUy 
of  "  Deborah's  Song  "  in  Jg.  6. 

1-6.  Praise  of  God  for  His  power  and  lovinskindneas. 
This  section  bf^^ns  with  a  quotation  from  Nu.  IO3S, 
the  words  used  when  the  Ark  moved  forward  in  the 
forty  yearn'  wandering  through  the  wildesnees. 

4,  ridetb  through  the  deserti  or  rather  steppes  (<^. 
Is.  4O3). 

7-14.  God's  care  of  Isrwol  in  the  past.  The  poet 
iUnsfarates  this  1^  his  piotoie^  boirowed  from  Jg,  o,ai 
the  sieat  viotOTy  avoc  the  Gkoaanito  king?  at  the  baUfe 
of  Hwiddo  in  Central  Paleetino. 

8.  The  words  "  even  yon  Sinai  "  here  and  io  Jg.  65 
are  an  erroneous  gloss.  Thev  are  nngrammatioal  aod 
are  absent  in  one  of  the  oldest  M8S  of  the  LXX. 
Besides  the  poet  is  thinking  of  the  time  Debonh. 
not  Hoses, — 181.  is  nnmaaniiu;  as  it  stands,  and  no 
emendaticm  helps  mattem  maom  THiib  "  snow  that  2^ 
at  Salnum  "  is  also  unintolligiUe :  perhaps  the  poet 
knew  sosne  traditional  feature  of  the  stoiy  kat  to  us, 
8alm<Hi  vaa  near  Sheohem. 

15-28.  Yahweh  is  entiuooed  on  for  the  de- 
liverance of  His  people. 

Uk  A  momtau  Of  God:  ».e.  a  mountain  fitted  hv  Its 
hei^t  to  be  the  abode  of  superhuman  beings,  rlut 
even  tiie  peaks  of  Bashan,  toe  range  on  the  NE.  of 
Palestine,  may  well  look  with  envy  on  Zioo. — 17.  Read 
pertiaps, "  He  hath  come  from  Sintu  into  the  sanctuary." 
Sinai  was  His  old  home. — 18.  asoMlded  Ofl  high :  par- 
baps  to  contend  with  the  powers  of  the  air  and  sky  (cf. 
Is.  2421). — 22.  Some  have  intenvvted  this  as  a  refor- 
enoe  to  the  exploits  (d  Judas  Haooabons  in  Gikad, 
as  recorded  in  I  ISac  7.  Tbo  Va.  has  aJso  been  plaoed 
latw,  in  the  time  of  Alexandn  Jannnus  (p,  608),  who 
died  ui  78  b.0.  There  is,  in  faot,  no  oenain  or  even 
probable  indication  of  date.  Hore  we  have  a  Jewish 
leader  hard  pressed  l^tiiefoebutoheaed  by  a  [viestly 
oracle  with  {Htimise  of  dffivennoe  and  rsvepga,  That 
is  all  that  we  know. 

24-^.  The  Festal  PlroeeasioB.  Judah^  Bei^Moin, 
and  Galilee  were  the  orthodox  Jewish  lands  m  the 
Haocabew  times.  80  here  again  we  nu^  have  a  foint 
sign  that  the  Pb.  is  Uaooabean. 

26a.  Translate,  "  Bless  God  in  the  chrarB."— 27. 
their  mlw:  read,  "  in  fronk" 

28-85.  Zioa  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  wbc^  world. 
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God  ifl  to  mftiaUm  His  mle  in  Jenmlem :  iut,  the 
Temple  is  to  attract  foreign  Idags,  Egypt  ani  EtnioiMA 
are  speoiaUy  mentioaed. 

80.  except  tlw  laat  otaoae,  ia  bopokady  ocarapt  W« 
only  kncnr  tint  heaato  an  the  qnmbolB  for  fonign 

fcuWB.__ 

UCOL  A  Fnyar  lor  Delvwuee  and  Bsfanga^The 

author  v*B  ajnooa  Jev,  boming  with  zeal  for  the 
parity  of  the  Temple  worHhip  {^y.  Ha  was  a  repre- 
sentatiTe  man,  ao  tiiat  the  nprcMtohee  of  those  that 
repsxMcbed  Yahweh  fell  apon  him.  If  he  vas  de- 
feated* the  pious  throughout  Israel  woold  lose  hope. 
Be  waa  in  gieat  danger  of  bia  life,  and  tiiat  from  his 
fellov-JewB  (8).  Maooabean  timea  suit  the  sitoation 
beat,  thoQgb  Hacoabean  origin  is  incapable  of  prool 
e.g.,  the  career  of  Akimos  (pp.  382,  607)  the 
HeOeoised  High  Priest  as  related  in  t  Mao.  0,  wheie  be 
iB  said  to  have  palled  dovn  the  vail  of  the  inner  oourt 
of  the  sanctnaiT.  The  PBalmist,  vhen  he  wrote,  was 
^paieotly  exofuded  from  Tem^  aerrioe,  for  be  is 
ixnitent  to  offer  the  aaorifice  of  pnuse.  oonfident  Uiat 
BOoh  a  BpiritoaJ  offering  will  pfeasa  God  better  than 
the  alatwiter  of  a  domb  beast. 

3-V  Cry  lor  Help.— The  poet  soSeis  metapborioally 
what  Jeremiah  'Jor.  38}  safiered  literally. 

4^  while  I  wait:  leaA,  "from  waitmg"  (LXX). 
Bead  also,  "  I  (cmidiatiQ)  bad  to  restore  that  which  I 
to(dE  not  away. ' 

^12.  The  Psalmiflt  aoknowlodges  his  sin  before  Ood, 
bot  it  is  his  Tirtoe,  not  his  finite  iriuoh  has  bnoii^  rain 
optm  him. 

IX-IS.  Prayer  for  deliTeranoe. 

18.  In  an  aeo^taUe  ttane:  read,  "  do  thon  accept 
me;"   The  tame  waa  the  leTerse  of  acceptable. 

19-28.  The  Psalmist's  snffeiing  and  thirst  for 
TC^eanoe. 

Bb.  Bead  "and  let  their  peace-offerings  become  a 
tiapL" — 3lBb.  Bead,  "  They  add  to  the  affliction  of  thy 
woonded  ones  "  (LXX).  TioB  may  refer  to  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Jodas  Maooabnns  ana  bis  men. — 27.  Into 
ttgrrigfateonoMH:  ».e.  into  tite  assembly  of  those  whom 
God  deolores  r^teoaB.~28.  the  bOM  of  Ufa:  the 
bimeas  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Kingdoic  of  God. 

2&-88>  The  PBalmist^  confidence  and  sratitade. 

The  whole  Ps.  is  intensely  individoal:  it  demota 
the  agony  of  a  lonely  sooL  But  the  compiler  oi  the 
Pkalter  lias  added  the  three  final  venes,  in  which  the 
popolar  denre  for  the  restoration  of  the  ooDQtv  towns 
of  Jndah  and  the  faith  of  the  jhodb  in  the  Goa  of  the 
vboie  earth,  find  expreauon. 

UX.  See  Fa.  4O14-1& 

UXL  A  PlilmotGnttMIorOod'sOaaitenlCan 
of  ail  Sonant  from  Youth  to  Old  Aga.--Tbe  Psabnist 
eiproaaea  himself  in  language  borrowed  from  older 
Booroes. 

1-3.  Qnoted  from  Fs.  31.  Use  is  also  made  of 
Pk.  22,  But  the  Psalmiit  is  a  man  of  original  power, 
and  ths  has  a  definite  diaiaeter  of  its  own.  He  has 
powezfol  enemieB  and  has  been  brooght  to  death's 
door,  bat  be  is  fall  of  trust  that  God,  -who  has  led  him 
from  his  infancy,  will  lead  him  to  the  end.  He  is 
alteady  growing  old.  The  writer  cannot  be  speaking 
in  the  flaine  of  biael  (see  9).' — 6c.  Bead.  "  my  hope  shall 
be  continasJIy  in  thee." — ^7.  The  Psalmist  was  a 
woodm  to  many,  for  why  should  a  pious  man  sofier  so 
•eretelyt — 20.  Follow  nw.  The  Psalmist  waa  in 
imminent  danger  of  death,  bat  did  not  lose  hope. 

UQUL  Pr»ar  for  ttt  Uaal  Kteg^The  Idng  is  to 
be  jnst,  beneficent,  renowded.  Bnt  he  is  in  no  sense 
tupeihnman.  On  the  oontrary,  in  15  we  are  told  tiiat 
aea  will  piay  for  him  constantly.  But  in  5-1 1  another 


Tiew  pesents  ito^  Not  only  is  he  to  nde  all  nations, 
bat  his  pn>-«xiBtenoe,  as  some  have  thought,  seems  to 
be  assumed  in  6,  and  clearly  his  immortahty  is  implied 
in  5.  The  insertion  breaks  the  connexion  between  4 
and  IS.  Heowe  it  is  now  gmarally  admitted  Uiat  5-11 
ii,  at  least  in  part,  a  later  addition.  The  king  prayed 
for  was  certainly  Jewish  ^see  2)  and  not  improbably 
Hacoabean.  The  paseage  inserted  (5-1 1)  assamea  a 
Meesionio  doctrine  of  vtay  late  age;  how  late,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.   See  further  p.  372. 

8.  A  reminisoenoe  of  Is.  45b. — 7.  Bead  "  ri^teons- 
neSB  "  (LXX). — 9.  Bead,  "  Adversaries  shall  bow." — 
10.  Taiehish  was  probably  a  I^iouiioian  colony  in  Spain, 
Sheba  (1  K.  10*)  in  S.  Arabia.  Seba  in  Ethiopia.-— 1&. 
Bead,  "  Hay  he  live  and  may  there  be  given,"  etc — 
16.  Only  the  first  nine  words  are  intelligiue;  ttiere8t<rf 
the  verse  is  hopdeasty  oorrapt. — 17.  Bead,  "  His  name 
dull  be  eetaUiabed.*^  Thia  is  not,  as  in  5-1 1,  a  personal 
immortality,  bnt  one  of  fame.  Translate  also  "  men 
shall  bless  thnnselves  in  him  "  {tng.},  take  him  as 
the  standud  of  prosperi^  (</.  Gen.  12$).  80  we  say 
"  as  wise  as  Solonum,"  "  as  noh  as  CrasniL" — tBt.  k 
no  port  of  Pe.  72.  It  is  the  dozolc^  which  dosed  the 
book  of  "  the  prayers  (LXX  '  Pbb.  )  of  David,"  and  at 
a  later  time  was  used  to  maA  the  md  of  Book  II 
oithsFSaHeb 

BOOK  m.— PSS.  LUUIL-LXXXEL 

LxXUL  The  Hope  of  ImnKVtaflty.— Here  the  Pmlter 
reaohos  its  highest  elevation.  Job,  in  lOajl*,  believea 
that  God  will  viudicato  his  innocence  even  after  death, 
and  ia  confident  that  he  himself,  in  sprite  of  death, 
will  see  God.  Job,  however,  exi^eeseB  no  belief  that 
he  will  live  for  ever.  He  is  to  see  God  for  a  mommt ; 
he  does  not  expect  that  he  will  abide  with  God  oon- 
tinoally.  This  is  jost  what  ttte  Fsdmist  doea  expect 
miis  belief  flows  from  the  depths  of  his  Sfrintoal 
experience,  and  he  ottOTs  it  with  mtensi^  of  conviction 
and  in  calm  and  measured  language.  He  has  seen  the 
jaoeperity  of  the  godkes  and  has  all  but  lost  his  faith 
m  God.  He  will  not,  however,  condemn  the  generation 
of  God's  ohildrBn,  or  admit  uiat  their  pie^  has  been 
in  vain.  God  teaches  him  how  preoanouB  the  {htm- 
perity  the  wicked  is,  and  leads  hmi  to  the  oonvicticw 
that  oommnmon  with  God,  the  source  of  life,  is  the 
supreme  and  eternal  bleaaing.   See  p.  371. 

1-12.  13»  piide  of  the  wioked  and  thrir  proa- 
perity. 

1.  As  the  text  stands,  Israel  means  the  spritual 
Israel,  but  the  Psalmist  makes  no  saoh  distmotion. 
Bead,  *'  to  the  aprigbt." — 4.  Bead,  with  new  divisicn 
of  oonsonanis,  ''^They  have  no  panes:  sound  and 
finn  is  their  body." — 7.  LXX  reads,  Their  iniqaity 
goeth  forth  from  their  &t,"  *,&  from  their  gross, 
sensual  nature.  In  read  mg. — 8.  iqiprasilai ;  tmos- 
lato,  '*  pervexse  words." — 9f.  These  praotioal  atheists 
discuss  all  qoestions,  human  and  Divine.  This  attracts 
many  to  their  mde.   Nothing  can  be  nutde  of  10&. 

18-8B.  The  Psabnist's  tcmptatimi  and  his  deliver 
ance.  He  is  tempted  to  think  laet^  of  no  account. 
Temporal  prosperity  was  its  promised  reward,  but 
under  the  later  Greek  rulers,  espeoially  Antioohus,  a 
Jew  would  profit  far  more  by  adopting  Greek  fashioofl 
than  by  staiot  observance  of  the  Law.  But  the 
Baahnist  will  not  be  disk^  to  the  nrehtion  which 
behmged  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  children  of  Yohwdb 
(Dt  14i ).  In  the  "  sanctuary  of  God,"  t.e.  the  Temple 
(for  there  is  no  need  to  think  of  secret  rebgiotM  societies 
like  the  Greek  mysteries),  the  truth  flashes  npon  him. 
"  As  a  dream  wlwn  one  awaketh  they  are  gone,  as  a 
phantom  which  thon  dwpiseet  when  awake"  (ao 
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emended).  The  Fsabnirt  coufeesei  thftt  he  hu  been 
like  a  beast  which  has  no  qiiritaal  Bight. 

88-S&  Now*  on  Hie  oontmy,  he  enjoys  mtbrokm 
communion  frith  Ood  and  leuns  that  this  is  the 

supreme  good.  God  is  his  guide  here  and  will  receive 
him  into  glory  hereafter,         is  an  interpolatioiL 

UULlV.  The  date  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  and 
that  within  narrow  limite.  The  Jews  are  Bonering 
extreme  distress,  but  apparmtly  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  for  there  is  no  oonfession  or  sin.  The  persecution 
n  a  religious  one,  Binoe  we  are  told  repeatedly  ( 10,  i8, 22) 
that  their  foes  blasidieme  God.  Synatfogaes,  unknown 
in  pre-exilic  times,  ndst  thron^ont  the  land. 
Calamities,  to  some  ext«it  similar,  existed  in  586  blc 
when  the  Babylonians  took  Jerusalem  and  burned 
down  the  Temple.  But  if  the  writer  had  Uved  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  he  oould  not  have  com- 
plained tiiat  no  prophet  had  arisen  (9).  This,  however, 
IS  just  the  oomplamt  which  befits  HaooaboKD  timM 
(1  Mac.  027,  446, 1441).  Everything,  therefore,  points 
to  tha  oompoeition  of  the  Ps.  between  168  B.a,  when 
Antioohus  defilod  the  Temple  with  heathen  sacrifice, 
forbade  Jewish  rites,  and  burnt  copies  of  the  Law, 
and  166,  when  Judas  Maooahens  oleaosed  the  Temple 
and  reorganised  the  worship  (p.  607). 

I'll.  The  misery  of  Israel  beneath  the  oppmiimi 
of  the  heathen,  prayer  for  deliveranoe. 

8.  perpetual  is  a  strange  expression,  for  the  ruins 
were  of  very  recent  date.  But  the  PBalmist  may  have 
despaired  of  their  restoration. — 4  may  refer  to  Greek 
inscriptions,  weapons,  etc,  bung  in  the  Temple  as 
"  signa  "of  the  Greek  ascendancy. — 7.  The  T«npls  was 
not  burnt  down,  but  the  door-posts  were  set  on  nre  and 
destroyed  (1  Mac  438).~8.  oar  sigu:  all  the  outward 
token  of  leluion,  t,g.  observance  of  Sabbaths  and 
feasts.— 11.  Bend,  "  Why  dost  thou  hold  back  thy 
hand  and  keep  thy  right  hand  in  the  midst  of  thy 
bosom  1 " 

12-17.  God's  Ommpoteooe  as  CteeAox, 

lU.  The  Psalmist  draws  from  tiiepoptdaTmythoh)gr. 
He  refers  to  the  struggle  between  the  powcn  of  li^t 
and  darkness,  the  latter  bemg  personified  as  "  dragons  " 
and  Leviathsdi  (Job  38*). — l4o.  The  carcase  of  Levia- 
than was  food  for  the  wild  boasts  of  the  desert  whioh 
feed  on  carrion. 

18-28.  Arise,  0  Ood  I 

18.  Emend.  "  In  s^Hte  of  this  (i,e.  in  spte  of  God's 
wonders  in  creation)  the  enemy  hath  blasphemed 
Yahweh  and  a  foolish  {t.e,  imjaons,  see  Pk  14i,  b.  35b*) 
people  hath  blasj^emed  thy  name."  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  in  this  connexion  that  the  great  advetsary 
of  the  Jewi^  Law,  'Epifbaaes,  i.e.  "  Ute  iliustiioas, 
was  nicknamed  Ep^mance,  t.e.  "  the  madman." — 20. 
Bender.  "  Look  to  the  fat  ones  for  tiiey  are  fuU."  T^ 
wealthy  oppsessora  are  oompared  to  foUinn.  The 
piotiB  Jews  rapair  to  daik  hoks  and  oomen  (1  Hao.  I33, 
Sayg.),  bnt  even  there  the  oppieBKon  find  them  out. 

LXXV.  The  brnltable  Judgmnit— He  Fb.  opens 
with  praise  of  God  and  His  wondrous  woi^  AStex  i 
it  is  God  who  a|>eaks.  God  will  sorely  judge  the  world, 
though  He  waits  for  His  appointed  time.  He  holds 
the  brinmiing  cup  of  wine,  and  all  must  drink. 

1.  lor  .  .  .  WOtki:  road,  "  We  have  called  on  thy 
name :  we  have  told  of  thy  mmdrous  works  "  (LXX). 
~-S.  For  the  afmointed  tinte  long  delayed  but  sure  to 
eome,  cf.  HaK  23. — 8.  Ft^ow  mg.—Sb.  Bead,  "  Nor 
yet  &om  the  wiMemess  or  the  mountaiira  (cf.  tag.) 
Cometh  it  "  (the  sentence  of  exaltation  or  depression). — 
8.  The  imagen'  of  the  cup  is  found  in  Jer.  26is£f.  and 
ekewheie.-— miztive  refers  to  budm  whioh  increased 
the  intoxicating  power  of  the  wine, — Bead.  "  He 


poureth  it  out  to  one  after  another  "  (LXX). — 8.  de- 
dwe:  read,  "  rej<«ca" — ^In  9L  the  poet  again  spe^ 

LXXVL  Tha  MajMtr  of  CM  la  Bon:  Homage  tt 
theNsflflu. 

2,  Salem:  apoetioalnamefor  Jemsdflin(GaLl4i8*). 
—8.  UghtDlngs  of  the  bow  (mg.),  i.e.  arrows.— 4.  Read, 
"  from  the  eternal  mount^ns "  (LXX)  or  rather 
"mountain,"  t.e.  Zion. — 7.  Bead,  "  beoanse  of  ttie 
strength  of  thine  anger."— ^  Divine  sentence  is 
given  frcnn  heavMi :  the  eaith  trembke  and  is  still, 
persecuting  the  me^  of  iho  land  no  more. — 10.  For 
"  wiath  "  m  eaob  oaae  read  "  nations,"  and  for  "  ahiH 
thou  gird  upon  thee,"  read  "  shall  keep  feaat,"  u.  at 
Zion.  By  "  the  residue  of  nati(»is  "  we  poet  means 
those  who  are  left  after  the  judgment.  AU  wanlrin^l 
are  to  acknowledge  the  God  of  ImeL 

UCXVn.  InaeTs  Present  DMnM  and  Put  GIfliT. 

1-8.  The  present  distress. 

1.  with  my  vol 08 :  i.&  with  a  loud  voioe. 
4-16.  Past  glory. 

4.  Perhaps  we  should  txuislate,  *'  Mine  eyelids  are 
held  fast,"  kc  so  that  they  caimot  close  in  sleep. — 
6.  The  fhst  words  ought  to  stand  at  the  end  of  5. 
"  The  years  of  ancient  time  I  call  to  remembrairoeL" — 
my  aaag :  inapfoomate ;  we  need  some  such  word  as 
"  I  mused." — 10b.  Bender,  "  This  ia  my  affliction  that 
the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  is  changed  "  {ef.  mg.). 
Of  course  God's  right  hand  had  not  really  lost  its 
power ;  but  that  power  was  no  longer  displayed  to  His 
people. — 18.  holiness  (mg.) :  God's  presence  with  His 
people  and  in  their  wanderings  sanctified  all  the  way 
they  went.   See  especially  Is.  63gfiL 

16-19.  Here  we  have  the  fraoDent  itf  HioUier  poran. 
It  desoribes  a  theopbany  and  mu  no  omnexion  wi^ 
its  context. — 30  belongs  or  may  bdong  to  Pb.  77. 

LXXVm.  The  Lmon  of  larMTs  Hlstoiy^Tbe 
northern  tribes  have  been  perverse  from  the  first. 
Their  wickedness  has  culminated  in  the  schismatioal 
leli^n  of  the  Samaritans.  God,  on  the  contrary,  hu 
chosen  Zion,  the  sanetoaiy  aS  Judah.  The  Ps.  most 
have  bean  written  before  John  Hyrcanns  B.O.) 
destroyed  the  Samaritan  shrine  on  Mt.  Gwizim  ( p.  008). 

1-11.  Introduction. 

2.  parable:  rather  "  poem."— daA  sayings:  rather 
etiigmaB  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  JucUh  which  the 
PBalmist  exfdains, — 4.  Point  with  LXX,  "  It  was  not 
hid  from  their  children  :  they  told  it  for  the  gmeration 
that  was,"  etc— 6.  testtmODy :  i.e.  the  Law  whidi  beus 
witness  to  the  Divine  wilL— ^  Correct  from  57,  "  The 
children  of  Ephraim,  like  a  deceitful  bow,  tamed 
back,  Ota  They  were  like  mercraaries  who  fled  whoa 
danger  came "  {cf.  Hos.  7i6).  The  Ffealmist  would 
find  a  plausible  mpport  for  his  themy  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  a  North-Isniehte  production,  and  ocmoened 
with  Israel's,  not  Judab's  sins. 

lft-80  dwells  ohiefiy  on  God's  wondetfol  woric  on 
ffis  people's  behidf,-tnoagb  it  abo  relates  infitaooea  of 
their  perversi^  and  God  s  meroifnl  foi^givenees. 

12.  Zohd:  Tanis  (Is.  19ii*).  It  was  at  the  NB. 
comer  of  Eg3rpt. — 26.  Uanna  was  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  "  strong,"  i.e.  angela  (see  Ps.  103,20). — 80.  They 
were  as  yet  in  full  mjoymoit  of  the  flesh ;  th^  were 
not  tiled  or  sick  of  itr—SS.  bi  vaatty:  in  aimkwi 
wandraings  tbrot]^  the  desert 

40-88.  Israri's  oroistant  apostar^  despite  all  that 
Ood  had  done  for  them,  especially  by  puiushing  thoir 
wiomiefl  in  Egypt  and  by  destroying  the  Oaaaanitea. 

48.  hall:  read,  '  pestilence.' —  4n.  Hu«  the 
Psalmist  adds  to  the  stoiy  as  told  in  Exodoa.  The 
'*  band  oS  evil  angels,"  and  the  gaieral  plagtM^  aze  not 
UBDtioned  eSa&wbim  in  Kbiih— Si.  Ham:  »  name 
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for  EgTpt  in  late  Psa.  (IO523*).  Egypt  vu  the  greatest 
of  Ham'fl  aons.— -54.  Follow  mg. — 666.  Bead,  "  and 
allotted  their  (tbe  OanaonitM*)  iidieritaiiae  tgr  Ums" 

(cf.  Is.  3717). 

59-72.  Shiloh  replaced  by  JerosalenL  TheEiDgdom 
of  David, 

59.  Israel  in  the  old  language  included  the  centra]  and 
northern  tribes,  as  distinct  from  Judab,  though  after 
the  oaptinty  of  the  northern  nation,  Judab  adopted 
the  now  noant  name.  ^k>b  was  the  peat  shrine 
■ad  WW  destroyed,  we  know  not  how,  probably  by  the 
Philistines  (seel  S.  7i*  Jer.  712-14*  64.  Bead 

with  LXX,  "  No  lament  was  made  for  their  widoire." — 
66&.  Translate  with  LXX,  "  like  a  mighty  man  who 
had  been  overpowered  by  wine."  The  Ephraimitea 
and  the  other  bibee  associated  with  him  are  the 
"  adversariee  "  ;  God  has  been  patient  with  them  too 
long ;  now  He  rises,  as  from  sleep  or  wine,  to  paniah 
th»  Samaritans,  who  in  their  rejeotion  ai  the  ahhne 
at  Jerusalem  upheld  the  old  evil  traditicaL  Bat  the 
Bequeooe  of  thought  is  far  from  clear, 

LXXlX.  The  Sinetoary  Protanod.— The  Vb.  is  of  the 
same  date  as  74.  It  does  not  suit  the  earlier  destroo- 
tion  of  the  city  and  the  Temple  in  586  B.a  The  words 
'-  war,"  "  overthrow,"  and  toe  like  do  not  occur:  the 
Tcoatde  ia  ptofaned,  not  destroyed.  On  the  otbw 
bun.  3  IB  in  stzikiag  aooord  with  the  picture  drawn  in 
1  Hao,  I37.  Notice  also  the  mention  of  the  godly  or 
Andeans  in  2  (see  Ps.  4$). 

3t.  is  quoted  in  1  Mac.  7i7- — 6f.  is  from  Jer.  IO25, 
and  was  perhaps  inserted  here  by  a  later  hand.- — 11. 
j/naent:  read,  "loose." — 12.  The  eastern  flowii^ 
lobes  were  well  adapted  for  oairying  burdens  in  the 
front  folds  (see  Is.  666.  Jer.  32i8,  Lk,  638). 

IXXX.  Thai  and  M«w.  The  Messianio  Hope.— The 
Ps.  depicts  Jodah's  foriom  condition,  first  directly  (1-7) 
and  then  under  the  figure  of  a  vine  (8-19).  ItiscUvided 
into  strophee  by  the  refrain  in  3,  7,  19.    (In  3  insert^ 
"  of  hosts  "  aa  in  7,  19.)   Probably  also  the' 

refrain  has  faJlui  out  after  13. 

ie.  A  riietorical  leminisoenoe  of  the  time  when  Uie 
Ark  (1  S.  44,  2  8.  62)  re^eaented  Yabweb  and  was 
carried  oot  to  battle,— 2.  The  PBahnist  looks  forward 
to  the  reoovery  of  the  nortbero  tribes  and  their  union 
with  Judab  before  the  advmt  of  the  Measiamo  age. — 
4u  Translate,  "Wilt  thou  fume  at  the  prajrer?" — 5. 
Bead  with  LXX,  "fed  us,"  "eiven  us." — 6,  sMfe:  t.<. 
an  object  of  contention,  such  as,  e.g.,  Poland  or  the 
Italian  States  have  been  to  the  greater  powers. — among 
Ommdves:  road,  "at us." 

8-11.  The  vine  in  ita  glory.  For  the  allegoiy  cf. 
Gen.  4932,  Is.  5i-7,  Jer.  231. 

10.  eedan  of  God :  i.e.  so  great  that  they  are  in  a 
■peoisJ  sense  due  to  Divine  action. — 11  gives  the  ideal 
booudariee  of  the  Davidic  kingdom,  vis.  the  Meditei^ 
nneen  and  the  En^tates. 

ISf-  The  Tine  in  ite  abandoninent. 

14-19.  Prayer  for  leviraL — 16.  stock :  a  word  of 
mwertaan  meaning. — 166  is  the  ori^nal,  176  is  an 
inferior  variant.  The  oontozt  shows  that  the  "  bc«i  of 
man ,  whom  thou  madeet  so  strong  for  Uiyeelf"  is 
priimmly  Inael  personified. 

lUSXXL  This  Fs.  is  probably  oomposite, 

A.  l-4b~A  Festld  Hymn,  specially  adapted  fot  the 
old  New  Tear's  Day  or  fWt  of  Trumpets  (p.  104), 
irtdoh  was  held  on  the  new  moon  of  Tisbn,  the  seventh 
month,  and  for  the  Feast  of  Tabemaolee  (pp.  103f.)  at 
the  foil  moon  of  the  same  month.  The  ola  New  Year 
in  the  aotnnin,  when  the  cycle  of  agricultural  work 
was  complete,  is  to  be  t&tuigaished  &om  tiie  Baby- 
kmian  New  Year  in  the  spring  month  of  Nisan  (see  p. 


118,  Lev.23e4&an<lNn.2e).   FoaaiUy  81  A  k  a  men 

fragment. 

B  ia  different  in  tone  and  subject.  It  relates  (5-10) 
God's  oare  for  His  people  in  Egypt  and  the  wildmnesB, 
(11-16)  Israel's  disobedi«Me.  Tbo  triumph  through 
God's  favour,  if  Israel  would  do  as  He  oommauded. 

Ek  The  "  testimonv,"  i.e.  God's  witness  for  the  effect 
of  dieobedieooe  ana  obedience,  relates  to  the  verses 
wbioh  follow,  but  probably  the  text  of  5  has  sufieied 
from  the  union  of  81  B  with  81  A.  Bead  with  LXX, 
"  He  heard  a  language  that  he  knew  not."— 7.  "  I 
proved  thee  "  ;  the  reterenoe  is  to  some  lost  tradition. 

LXXXIL  Against  Inlitnltoas  Rates.  Jewish  ralen 
are  meant,  as  is  plain  from  3! 

6f.  The  use  of  the  word  "  God  "  in  61  is  ironical. 
The  great  men  bear  themselves  as  if  Divine,  but  have 
to  die  like  other  men.  [But  see  on  Ps.  58i. — A.  8.  P.] 
— pflnoes:  read,  "demona."  The  writer  may  have  had 
Geo.  61-4*  in  mind. — 8.  Inherit:  read,  "rule."  But 
the  verse  is  a  later  addition.  God's  rule  over  the 
heathen  has  nothing  to  do  with  administration  of 
juatioe  in  Israel,  uid  there  is  no  reason  for  b^ging 
God  to  rise  and  judge,  for  this  He  is  already  doing. 

LXXXni.  The  date  can  be  fixed  with  a  near  approach 
to  certainty.  The  clue  is  fuinished  by  1  Mae,  S.  The 
viotoriee  ta  Judas  Maccabsos  awl  the  cleansing  of  the 
Tnnple  in  165  b.c,  (p.  GOT)  were  followed  by  a  general 
upriaing  of  the  neighbouring  States,  which  were  jealoos 
of  Judab  and  bent  on  hindering  its  national  revival 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  simultaneous  attack  of  this  kind 
had  over  occurred  before  or  ever  occurred  n^ain.  But 
the  politkud  situation  exactiy  corresponds  to  that  here 
laesnpposed.  To  each  account  the  names  of  the 
EdonStea,  Ajomonites,  Hulistines,  Anlnans,  Tyrians 
are  common.  The  object  of  the  atta<^  is  also  idraitical. 
viz.  to  "  cut  off  Israel  from  being  a  nation."  The  poet 
recalls  past  victories  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and 
prays  that  Israel's  enemies  in  his  own  time  may  meet 
with  oniabing  defeat.  Of  the  hostile  nations  mentioaed 
Edom  waa  on  the  S.,  Ammon  on  the  £L  of  Israel,  the 
Ishmaelites  seem  to  have  hyed  on  tiie  N.  of  the 
Sinaitio  wilderness,  the  Ha^^renes  (mentioned  only 
here  and  1  Ch.  510,19!)  were  an  Arab  (or  Aranuean) 
tribe  on  the  R  of  Jordan.  Gebal  was  the  mountainous 
region  (c/.  Arabic  "  Jobel  "='"  mountain  ")  S.  of  the 
Uwd  Sea ;  the  Amal^tes  dwelt  originally  on  the 
S.  of  CanaiuL  Some  of  Aese  nationalities  exiBted  no 
longer,  and  are  used  here  poetically  as  types  of  Israd's 
foes.  It  is  surprising  to  find  Assyria  linked  with  theeo 
petty  powers.  But  Aeayrw,  in  late  Heb.  stands  for  Syria 
(No.  2423*),  which  indeed  ia  a  mutilated  form  of  the 
same  word.  Antiochua  Epiphanee  had  withdrawn  to 
Persia  and  left  only  a  detachment  under  Goreiaa 
(\  Mao.  659)  as  a  defensive  against  the  Jews,  The 
'  children  of  Lot  "  were  Moab  and  Anunon  ('Gen.19376). 

9-12.  For  the  viotories  over  the  Canaanitee  and 
Midianites,  see  Jg.  4-7.  For  haUtatlODB  (13)  lead 
"  habitation  "  (LXX). 

Since  the  Pa,  makes  no  mention  of  the  viotories 
which  Judas  Macoabieus  won  over  the  hostile  States, 
we  must  place  it  after,  but  not  much  after,  166  B,c, 

LXXXIV.  A  Pilgrim  Fsabn^-S.  spurow  (rather 
"  little  bird  "  generally)  and  swallow  are  metaphorioal 
for  pious  Jewi^  pilgrims.  As  the  Urds  find  thoir  noets 
and  homes,  so  the  Jew,  worthy  of  the  name,  finds 
his  rest  and  joy  in  proximity  to  the  altars  of  his  God. 
'*  Attars  "  may  be  a  poetical  plural,  like  "  holy  places  " 
ia  Ps.  6835  (cf.  especially  1325,7).  To  take  the  words 
as  if  they  meant  that  the  Uids  in  the  litMal  sense 
found  a  home  at  the  alttf  would  involve  manifest 
absurdil^.  The  swallow  stiU  bumts  the  Jwn)de- 
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moeque  at  Jenualent,  but  an  altar  with  ite  orowd  (A 
worshipperB  and  its  Baorifioea  by  firo  is  aorely  the  last 
I^aoe  which  a  Inid  would  choose  for  its  nest  or  even  as 
ft  faTOurite  leeort— ti.  Bead,  "  in  whose  heart  am 
aaoonte  "  (TiXX),  *.«.  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  on  tha 
height.— 6.  The  meaning  is  very  doubtful.  The 
"  valley  of  balsam  shrubs  "  (7  cf.  mg.)  ia  mentioned  otdy 
hefe.  Possibly  there  was  euoh  a  valley  on  the  way 
to  Jenualem.  The  PBalmist  by  a  j^y  of  words  thinks 
of  it  as  a  vale  of  weemng/  barren  and  repulsive. 
Cf.  Bab  el  Mandeb,  "  Gbte  of  lamentation,"  at  the 
narrow  and  perilous  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Bead, 
perhaps,  "  As  they  pass  throngh  the  valley  of  Baca,  He 
(t.e.  God)  maketh  it  a  spring." — blassfogi:  read 
'  pools."  The  early  rain  falla  in  October,  Wore  the 
new  forming  ^eor  begins. — ^7.  Lutead  of  growing 
weanr,  the  pUgnms  an  strMigUieiied  by  liiat  ioamey. 
Bead.  "  seeth  Ood  in  Zion/^  Tnuiabte  "  O  Ood, 
behold  our  shield  and  look,"  etc.  The  "  anointed  one  " 
may  be  the  High  Priest  (see  Lev.  43,5.16,  615). — 
10.  Read,  "  A  my  in  thy  courts  is  better  ibia  a 
thousand  away  " ;  ng.  gives  better  tlie  aenae  c^what 
follows. 

It  has  been  thonriit  that  9,  iit  have  been  in  whole 
or  i»rt  interpolated  into  this  PB.  as  a  UtnigiwU  oon- 

elusion. 

LXXXV.  Prayer  tor  tbft  Oompleflon  of  Israel's 
R«storatfoiL— The  Ps.  falls  clearly  into  two  hidvee. 
1-7  is  a  prayer  to  God.  It  b^ins  (1-3)  by  oommemo- 
rating  God's  meroy.  He  had  restored  His  people  (see 
on  147)  and  forgiven  their  sin,  but  the  expectation  of 
Jewish  saints  remained  unfuLBUed  (4-7).  The  reform 
once  may  be  to  the  hopee  nused  by  the  **  Second 
Isaiah  "  (Is.  40-65).  Israel  did  retam  under  Oyms  (pp. 
77f.),  but  the  hopes  of  coming  glory  were  disappointed. 

The  second  half,  on  the  contrary  (8-13),  is  not  a 
prayer  to  God  but  a  revelation  from  God,  uttered 
pemape  by  a  prophet,  The  loag^CK^Eed-for  gloiy  will 
surely  ooroe. 

9b.  mto:  read.  **  ocmoeEning."— ulnto :  we  Vb.  43*. 
— 8&  Bead.  "  and  oonounmg  those  who  tnm  to  Him 
with  their  heart "  (LXX).— 4.  his  salvatlwi:  i.e.  the 
Measianio  oge^ — glory:  the  light  in  which  God  lives 
(see  Is.  2423).  It  was  present  in  Solomtm's  Temple 
and  in  the  Tabemaole  but  not  in  the  second  Temple, 
but  it  was  to  letom.  Observe  Uiat  the  religious 
Mswring,  the  j^ory  of  God,  comes  first ;  t^m  the 
moral  virtnee,  mercy,  truth,  righteonaneas,  peaoe ; 
lastly  the  matoriaJ  blessing  of  abundant  harvests. 

LXXXVL  The  Prayer  of  a  Godly  Man  In  Afflletlco.— 
This  Pb.  is  little  more  than  a  cento  from  the  rest  of  the 
^ter. 

I-  10.  The  Psalmist  prays  for  succour,  pleading 
God's  mercy  and  his  own  pie^.    For  piety,  see  Pa.  43, 

8-10.  The  incomparable  greatness  of  God,  whiob  all 
nations  will  in  the  end  acknowledge. 

II-  17.  Prayer  for  Divine  guidance  and  for  a  token 
that  God  is  on  his  aide,  not  on  that  of  his  more  prosper^ 
ooa  foes. 

11.  to  fear:  read,  "  to  them  that  fear."  The  LXX 
reada.  "  let  my  heart  rejoice  to  fear  t^  name," 

LXXXVn.  aoit  the  Motlur  of  iD  Yaliweh'i  People. 
— When  this  Fb.  was  written,  the  Jews  were  scattered 
everywhere  in  the  known  world.  Bat  every  teoo  Jew 
reoognised  Jerusalem  as  his  mother  city.  The  ^onr 
of  Zion  was  due  to  the  establishment  Uiere  aS  David^ 
court  aAd  to  the  great  principle  of  the  Deuteronomio 
reform, "  one  Yahweh  and  one  altar,"  vis.  at  Jerusalem. 
Attempt  was  made  by  interpolati<»i  in  ancient  records 
(flee  Gen.  14xS-3o*  and  233*)  to  owtt  tiie  eonaeon- 
tioa  of  Jemaalem  baok  into  patrianduu  times. 


&,  are  apotai:  read,  "he  speaketii."— 4^  6a.  A 
short  apeeob  by  Yahw^  Render,  "  becaoae  of  th«n 
that  know  '*  (or  "  acknowledge  ")  "  me."  i.&  ttie  Jews 
who  are  aemed  there.  R^b  ^Job  9i3*.26i2,  la. 
5I9*)  was  a  mythioal  sea^monster,  identified  here  with 
Bjgypt  (c/.  Is.  3O7*).  Many  Jews  had  been  bom  in 
I^pt,  Babylon,  etc..  but  their  spiritual  birthidaoe  was 
in  Jerusalem. — 6a.  Read  "  I  call  Zion  mother  "  ;  eveiy 
cue  was  bom  tiiere  (LXX).  whatever  the  place  of  his 
lAysioal  fairUi  may  have  been,  if  he  be  a  true  Jew. 
—4.  whao  be  wrttefli  op:  read,  "  in  the  register  of 
peoples  "  (LXX). — ^7.  The  duice  and  song  are  sacred, 
and  tiw  springs  are  metaphorical. 

UODNm.  A  Leper's  Prayer.— This  Ps.  has  striking 
peculiarities.  The  sufitering  here  portrayed  has  been 
lottg  and  teiTibK  The  Paafanisii  has  beoi  tormented 
fay  siokDeBB  from  his  youth  {13).  Tahweh  has  "  pot 
lover  and  friend  away  nomhmi."  This  seohuion  was, 
no  doubt,  due  to  leprosy,  which  was  a  Uviiig  death, 
separating  a  man  from  his  dearest.  The  malady  was 
supposed  to  come  directly  from  God :  it  was  His 
*'  stroke  "  par  excellenee.  The  IWmist  mentioos  no 
enemies,  be  oonfesses  no  sin,  he  pleads  no  merits.  Nor 
does  he  draw  oomfort  from  the  thought  of  an  aftc9>- 
Hfe.  On  the  contrary,  he  shares  the  common  belief 
in  Sheol  (10-12).  But  he  still  holds  to  his  faitii  hi 
God,  and  assumes  {14)  that  there  is  some  reason  fiff 
God's  wrath,  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  lefffoey 
came  from  Gtod's  anger  (7,  14,  and  16). 

1.  Bead,  '*  Tahw^  my  God  I  have  cried  in  the  day- 
time, and  my  plaint  is  before  thee  in  the  night." — 
5.  Oast  off :  the  meaning  is  donbtful,  perhaps  "  my 
bed  "  :  or  we  may  read  I  have  been  reckoned  **  or 
"  I  have  boon  made  to  dwelL" — 15.  distracted:  read, 
"  bennmbed." — 18.  Bead  perhaps,  "  and  onl^  dark- 
nees  is  my  familiar." 

LXXXIX.  The  Ooveaant  with  DavU.— The  Ps.  may 
hk  divided  tiius :  1-18.  The  promise  made  to  David 
(2  &  7).  Tahweh  is  all-powerful,  so  that  He  can. 
faithful  so  that  He  will,  fulfil  His  word.  19-87.  The 
promise  orasideied  at  greater  ]oDgth.  Obsatro  the 
■obrieW  of  tone.  It  is  David's  dynasty,  not  I)avid 
himself,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  and  the  kingdtHn 
promised  is  not  woiid-wide  but  limited  to  the  c4d 
oonndaries.  viz.  the  I^pbrates  and  the  Egyptian 
frontier.  88-Sl.  In  spite  of  this  ^reat  promise  Israel 
is  in  abjeot  mis^.  aod  the  time  is  short,  for  homao 
life  ia  Boon  over.  The  Pa.  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
post-ezUiQ.  The  eoeptre  had  alreat^  (3QrUf.)  f^len 
nom  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  monarch.  The  Pa,  most 
have  been  compoaed  long  after  tiie  Exile,  since  there  is 
no  prayer  for  restoration  to  Palestine,  no  oonfeesion  of 
sin.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  date  more 
precisely.  It  has  been  soggestedtitat  the  poet  does  not 
took  for  any  one  man  as  ue  "  anointed  '  (38  and  51), 
in  whom  the  covenant  is  to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  transfan 
the  Davidic  promises  to  the  idealised  and  personified 
Israel,  the  true  "  anointed "  of  Yahweh.  On  Uie 
other  hand  the  Ps.  has  been  referred  to  late  HaooaboMi 
times,  and  in  paitioular  to  the  defeat  of  Alexander 
JamuBOS  (p.  608}  in  88  b.c.  by  Ptolemy  Bukairos 
(Josephos,  AnLf  xfii.  14,  It).  Possibly  the  Haocabean 
prinoea  claimed  to  be  David's  heiiB,  though  they  bad 
no  Davidie  Mood.  But  Alexander  was  a  brutal  and 
sanguinary  leader,  so  that  some  Jews  prefwred 
Euk&iroe  to  him,  and  in  any  case  the  oonjeotuid 
reference  has  little  or  nothing  to  support  it. 

a.  Bead  with  LXX.  "  thou  didat  say,"  and  "  shall 
be  eetaUished."— 7.  Bead  with  LXX,  Great  u  he 
and  to  he  fwred  above^"  eto^— &  Jah:  a  ooottaoted 
form  ai  Yahweh.— 10.  Bahali:  Uw  mythioal  sea- 
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mozMter  874*,  Job  fli3».  In.  Slg*.  Ps.  83*).— !«, 
salnto :  iwd, "  saint,"  utd  nfer  to  Nathan.— laid  h^: 
lead,  "  I  have  set  a  diadem  on." — 27.  my  flnt-bora: 
used  of  Israel  (Ex.  422)  as  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
Yahveh  bis  Father.— 61.  nproulwd  the  footstew: 
— either  because  his  advent  is  so  hxig  deiamd  (a  ba- 
oause  he  is  fleeiiig  before  his  foes. 

BOOK.IV^PSS.  XO-CVL 

xa  Man's  Mortality  and  Uf  Rafnge  In  the  Ever- 
nvlns  God. — 1-6.  The  notJungnees  of  man's  hto,  the 
etemi^  of  Qod's  life. — ^7-10.  It  is  the  sinfulness  of 
man  which  makes  his  life  so  short. — llf.  Man's  lot 
shoold  teaoh  him  revereooe  and  wisdom. — lS-17. 
^yer  for  Ood'a  blessiiig  ia  tho  fnttneh 

1.  dwaUbiSidaeo:  the  thoocbt  is  beautiful  but 
in^evant,  Taa  Psalmist  is  spealing  of  God's  etetnify, 
not  His  dealing  with  Israel  Idforeovor,  la  and  ih 
are  out  of  order.  Bead,  "  Iiord,  thou  bast  been  in 
all  timo.  Even  from  everlasting  to  eTerlasttng  thon 
art  God.  Before  the  mountains  were  tvongbt  forth 
or  ever  tho  earth  and  the  worW  had  been  formed." 
iiot  *'  thou  hadst  formed,"  for  no  one  would  need  to  be 
tM,  that  the  Maker  mnst  have  existed  before  the 
tldnsB  which  He  made. — 3.  Retorn :  to  the  dust  from 
whi^  you  were  made. — So.  RT  is  soaroely  possible. 
Read,  "  Thou  sowest  them  year  by  year. '  New 
generations  sfoing  up,  flourish,  and  die,  God  lives  for 
ever. — 116.  Biead,  "  And  who  looketh  upon  thy  fuiy  ?  " 

XCL  Ood  Pntaets  ES»  Own.— If.  Bead  porbapa 
"  Bleased  is  he  that  dwelleth,"  "  that  abideth,'^  "  that 
aaith  of  Yahweh."— S.  n(tfsome  pwtllenea:  road, 
'*  from  the  |Ht  of  destmotion."  The  peetilenoe  is 
mentioned  with  greater  fullness  (6). — 6.  The  arrow 
may  be  a  metaphor  for  the  sun-stroke. — 9.  Bead, 
"For  as  for  thee,  Yahweh  is  thy  refuge."  We  thus 
avoid  an  intolerable  ocmfonon  of  persons. — 18a.  Bpad, 
"  Thou  Shalt  tnad  on  the  creeping  tiling  and  adder." 

The  poet  holds  the  view  oommon  among  the  Jews 
in  the  seoond  oentuiy  R.C.  The  righteous  an  re- 
warded with  material  prosperity,  eepwnally  loag  lifo^ 
The  prosperity  of  the  bad  ia  preoarious. 

XCn.  In  Prabe  of  ProvUenee. — God's  ooniwels  are 
too  deep  for  the  stupid  man.  But  in  fact  the  pros- 
perity CH  the  wicked  u  sttperfidaL 

iOb.  Bead.  "Thon  hast  sprinkled  me  with foeeh  oil" 

XCm.  God  In  Raton  and  the  Uw.— 16.  "  Yahweh 
b  apparelled  with  strength :  He  hath  girded  bimself 
with  I  A  word  has  fallen  out  at  the  end. — 8.  The 
floods  are  the  chaotio  powers  which  Yahweh  reduced 
to  order  at  creation. — 4,  The  same  God  gave  the  Law 
and  ordered  tho  sanctity  of  Sis  houae. 

XdT.  A  Prayv  Ur  vangHUiee  €0  OmMihre  Ralm 
and  for  DeQTeraaee  from  them. — 1-6.  The  wickedness 
uf  the  arrogantk  The  bad  rulers  here  are  evidently 
Jews.  They  are  oppressors,  not  invaders,  and  their 
offraioeB  against  the  moral  law  are  just  those  which 
the  prophets  had  denoimoed  in  the  Israel  of  their  day. 

7-11.  The  [naotical  (see  on  Ps.  14).  not  tbeoretioal 
atfaeiam  ot  the  arrogant.  They  thoi^t  God  did  not 
care  for  men's  oonauot.  As  if  He  who  planted  ear 
and  eye  would  fail  to  hear  and  see  I  Only  a  Jew  oould 
adopt  this  semi-soeptical  position  to  laiad's  God. 

10b.  Emeod,  "  He  that  teaoheth  men— shall  he  be 
without  knowledge  ?  " 

12-^  Hope  ot  better  davs.  He  with  whom  evil 
eannot  dwell,  will  in  the  eoa  vindicate  the  good  and 
destroy  the  wicked. 

18.  nrt:  not  interior  rest,  but  security  from  the 
ealamitiea  which  will  overtake  the  worid. — 15.  Bead. 
"For  authority  shall  letuni  to  the  ligfateoaa  man. 


And  an  the  uj^ht  of  heart  ahaO  follow  him  "  (8yr.)b 
Good  rulers  will  replaoe  the  bad  (^utrisees  or  Enddn- 
oeee  t)  and  these  last  shall  win  the  loyalty  of  the 
people. 

XCV.  A  Hymn  of  Prabe.— The  greatness  of  God  in 
nature.  A  warning  from  the  history  of  Israel  in  the 
wildemees.  There  is  no  cogent  reason  for  dividing  the 
Pta.  into  two.  For  Moasah  and  Meribah,  see  Bz.  17ift. 
and  No.  20xffi, 

4,  hdgliti:  (not  "stmigth,"  ntg.).  The  poet  oon- 
txasts  the  deep  plaoes  of  the  earth  with  the  mountain 
peaks. 

XCVL  The  Praise  of  Yahweh  In  Israel,  ammg  Om 
Hatfom,  la  aU  Creation.— This  Ps.  is  inserted  with 
oonsidBmble  vitiations,  in  1  Ch.  I633-33.  jHrobably  If 
a  later  hand,  and  not  by  the  Chionider  himaelt  It  ia 
U|g^  compiled  from  other  sources,  notaMy  from 

1.  a  new  song;  a  song  evoked  by  some  new  and 
startling  event.  The  phiase  occurs  in  Is.  43io,  where 
it  is  maoh  more  in  pl&oe. — 6.  Bead  m^.  but  the  meaning 
of  Heb.  is  doubtful. — 6.  sanetliary;  «.&  tho  "  heavens. 
1  CSl  haa  "  plao&"— 8.  ^I^nndate  fn  holy  array  (mg.) ; 
but  "  on  the  holy  monntuns,"  i.e.  on  the  heights  of 
Zion,  is  a  {dansiUe  emendation. — 18  expresses  the 
Meesianio  hope  in  a  general  form.  But  here,  as  in 
Mai.  4e,  there  is  no  thought  of  any  penooal  Messiah. 
Yahweh  Himself  is  the  deliverer. 

XCVH.  Yahweh  In  the  Storm.— The  appearanoo  of 
Yahweh  is  described  in  terms  of  primitive  religion,  when 
He  waa  the  God  of  fire  and  tempest,  earthquake  and 
volcano.  These  traits  are  retained,  but  united  with 
that  later  and  far  more  perfeot  religion,  irtiich  recognised 
Him  as  the  only  God  (3,  7)  and  as  a  God  of  absolute 
righteousness. 

1.  btea:  really  means  "  coastlands." — 7.  See  on 
Ps.  30i  where  sons  of  6od='gods  here.— 10.  Read, 
"  Yahweh  loveth  them  that  hate  evil"— 11.  Read* 
"  UfAt  is  risen  for  the  righteous  "  (LXX). 

XOVm.  A  Psalm  of  Grateful  J<qr.— The  poet  calls  aU 
nations  and  all  mankind  to  rejoice,  because  Yahweh 
"  has  manifested  Hia  righteousness."  Here,  as  in  2  Is., 
righteousness  means  Yahweh's  vindication  of  Israel's 
righta  (see  Pb.  1036,  Is.  4624).  It  ia  almost  eqiuvalent 
to  the  graoe  yrhioh  Yahweh  shows  to  laraeL  xahw^ 
win,  moreover,  oomo  speedily  to  judge  the  workL 

1.  a  new  wag :  see  on  Fa.  OOi.  Y^w^'s  aim  is 
hoW,  because  separate  from  all  huQum  weakness  and 
demement, — 6.  The  trumpets  are  possibly  mentioned 
here,  because  the  Pb.  was  meant  for  use  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  (the  Jewish  New  Year's  Day,  p.  104). 

XOlX.  A  TMn^  Stmg  after  Vl6tM7.^1%e  Bl  ia 
divided  into  three  parte  by  the  refrain  "  Holy  is  he  " 
(t.e.  separate  from  all  demement)  at  3,  s  and  (in  an 
expanded  form)  at  9. 

1-8.  The  I^ialmist  praises  Yahweh  as  exalted  above 
all  material  things.  The  cherubim  seem  to  recover 
what  was  perhaps  their  original  signiGcanoe,  as  spirits 
of  the  tempest  (see  on  Ps.  1^).  Yahweh  is  seated  on  the 
(dierubim,  i.e,  on  the  throne  which  they  guard. — 4S.  He 
ntols  Yahweh's  righteousness  to  Isiwel.— 4a.  MT  is 
meaningless.  Read  with  different  pointing,  "  A  strong 
one  reigneth,  a  lover  of  judgment."—^  footstool: 
Zion  or  the  Temple. 

6-9.  Yahweh  still  speote  as  m  the  old  time  through 
priest  and  saint  and  through  the  Jaw. 

6.  Better,  "  a  Moees  and  an  Aaron  are  among  his 
priests  and  a  Samuel  is  amon^  them  that  cidl  upon  tus 
nameu"  The  people  still  has  its  priests  and  saints  who 
mediate  between  the  nation  and  its  God. — 7.  Translate, 
"  He  Bpeaketh  in  Hbo  pillar  of  the  oloud  to  them  that 
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keep  his  tmtimoniQa  and  the  statatM  vhioh  he  hath 
giren  them,"  i.e.  the  eune  God  still  speaks  from  the 
pillar  of  the  cload  to  those  who  eon  the  leesons  of 
olden  days.  The  past  is  oontinued  in  the  present. — 
Sc.  These  words  are  out  of  oUoe  here.  Read  perhaps, 
"  But  avongeat  the  influlta  tnat  fall  upon  them."  Glod 
forgives  the  priests  and  their  adherente  (the  Saddn- 
oees  ?),  but  takei  rengeanoe  on  the  insults  ofitoed  to 
the  priestly  rulers. 

0.  A  Procssslonal  Hymn  (see  4).— The  Pa.  invites 
the  Israelites  to  be  joyful,  declares  Yahweh  is  the  only 
God  and  the  Maker  of  all,  and  that  He  is  spooially  tro 
God  of  Israel 

2.  Sam:  ofier  aaorifioe  to  (see  Is.  I931.33). — S.  we 
an  hb;  this  mits  the  context  bettM^  but  "  He  hath 
made  us,"  i.e.  made  us  what  we  are,  viz,  the  people 
of  rademption,  is  also  a  possible  reading. 

01.  The  Ideid  Ruler. — ^The  main  purport  is  clear. 
The  ideal  ruler  is  fsitfaful  to  the  high  standard  which 
be  sets  before  himself  (3&-4).  He  requires  (5-^)  the 
same  striot  obeervanoe  from  otiiera.    The  orux  ot  the 

is  I,  2a.  Mercy  and  jndgmeat,  nnlesB  another 
meaning  is  si^gested  by  the  omtezt,  would  r^er  to 
the  IMvme  mercy  aDdjnstioe,  but  of  this  the  Psalmist 
makes  no  mention.  The  question,  moieovo*,  "  When 
wilt  thou  oome  unto  mo  T  "  is  puzzling.  The  ruler 
seems  to  have  no  special  difficulty  or  distress  such  as 
the  question  implies.  Porhape  the  introduction  be- 
kmged  to  anottm  Vb.  and  was  prefixed  to  tikO  didaotto 
poem  which  follows  in  order  to  fit  the  "Pa.  for  Utntgioal 
use.  Or  we  may  aooept  the  emendation,  "  I  will  keep 
mercy  and  judgment  ...  I  will  give  heed  to  the  way 
of  the  perfect,  let  it  oome  before  mo." 

8.  morning  by  morning :  i.&  "constantly." 

Cn.  The  title,  which  is  unique  in  the  t*salteT,  de- 
soribes  the  contents  of  i-ii  ve^  well.  80  far  the  Bi. 
18  the  prayer  of  a  man  in  extreme  afiOiotion.  The 
same  may  60  said  of  33  and  040.  But  the  theme  which 
oooupieB  the  rest  of  the  Pa.  is  quite  different  and  indeed 
oontrary.  The  poet  tarns  to  the  etmial  life  of  Yahweh. 
He  has  already  "  built  up  Zion  "  :  His  g^ory  has  ap- 
peared :  not  only  the  Jews  but  other  peoples  and 
kingdoms  are  to  serve  Yahweh.  We  may  try  to  evade 
tikis  difHeulty  by  treating  the  perfeot  verbs  as  futures 
tA  wDphetio  oertunly.  Thus  in  16  the  teaoslation 
would  be  "  Yahweh  uiall  build  np  ^n  " :  and  so  in 
other  oas48.  This  explanation  majy  be  right.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  i-i  i  is  the  prayer  of  an 
individuid  sufferer ;  that  a  lator  poet  misundenstood 
the  meaning  and  took  the  sufferer  to  be  Israel  personi- 
fied, and  then  appended  new  verses  to  the  older  poem, 
uredioting  Israel's  glory  and  the  advent  of  the 
Uflssianio  age.  Thus  the  Ps.  was  adapted  to  Tmiple 
use.  It  bears  no  marie  of  date  except  that  3  agrees 
almost  verbally  with  Ps.  6Q17.  Now  Ps.  69  is  certainly 
Ma  oca  bean,  and  as  the  Ps.  before  us  is  full  of  thoughts 
which  are  reminiseeooes  of  other  Fes.,  of  Job  and  Is., 
and  has  little  or  no  originaUty,  it  is  probably  later 
than  Ps.  69. 

fi.  Emend,  "Hy  flesh  cleaves  to  my  bones."  An 
emacdated  man  does  k>ok  as  if  his  flesh  was  drawn 
to  his  bones.   Li  the  case  of  every  man  the  bones 
cleave  to  the  flesh.' — 6.  peUean:  what  bird  is  meant 
is  not  known. — 8.  **  do  ourse  by  me  "  (see  Jer.  2922). 

cm.  A  Hymn  ot  ThanksglTtaig  tor  Yahweh's  Par- 
doning Lore. — ^The  main  theme  is  stated  in  6-14. 
Yahweh  is  jost,  He  righto  the  oppressed,  but  above  all 
He  is  considerate  and  ready  to  pardon  sin.  He  aota 
like  a  father  to  His  ohiidiea. 

The  poet  spetka  inm  Us  own  experienoe,  Be 
•Bill  on  his  own  sool  to  bless  Yahweh.  Hece  the 


lingular  is  need;  not  bo  in6-i4  (seeabovel  15-18.  A 
man's  life  is  short,  but  Yahweh  oontinaos  His  kindnev 
to  a  pious  man's  descendant*. — 19-^  Thankngiving, 
in  which  men  and  angeb  aie  to  abaiev  YM&welA 
almighty  power. 

S.  diseases:  to  be  taken  literally.  The  cure  of 
disease  was  the  proof  that  Yahweh  had  formven  sin.— 
6.  month:  moanii}guncertain(seefflg.).  "Th^desiro" 
(LXX)  makes  good  sense  bat  haa  no  linguistic  justifica- 
tion.—-66  also  is  of  doubtful  interpretation.  It  may 
refer  to  some  forgotten  myth  about  the  eagle  (or  rathox 
vulture).  Otherwise  we  must  accept  the  prosaic 
solution  that  the  poet  r^ers  to  moulting. — 18.  There 
is  no  real  approach  here  to  Mt.  648.  Here  God  is  ocmi- 
pared  to  a  kindly  bther  vho  knows  the  weaknesB  of 
His  children  and  does  not  expect  too  much  from  them. 
There  God  as  Fatlnr  demands  pKCeotion  ite^  bom 
His  children,  and  lays  on  them  a  task  which  will  OMh- 
ttnue  for  ever. 

CIV.  The  Oloiy  of  the  Creator.— 1-4.  Yahweh's 
power  in  the  heavens.  Ho  is  <dothed  in  the  light 
whioh  God  made  first  (Gen,  I3)  before  the  heavcoly 
bodiea.  He  lays  the  foondaticm  of  His  dwelling  in  the 
waters  above  the  firmament  (0«l  I7*).  Thence  He 
iasaee  from  time  to  time  in  person  riding  on  the  oload* 
(Is.  19i),  or  else  sends  His  message  by  irind  or  flam& 
—6-9.  Separation  ct  land  and  eek— lv-18.  God*B  oaie 
for  man  and  beast. 

186.  The  emendaticm,  "  Tbo  eaith  is  satisfied  fn>m 
thy  clouds,"  ue.  with  Uie  rain  yiiaeh  falls  from  them, 
impIieB  the  use  of  a  word  for  clouds  which  means 
"  vapoara  "  rather  than  actual  rain. — 14,  serriea  Ol 
man ;  rather,  "  for  man's  woi^"  i.e.  in  tilling  the 
ground  and  so  raising  grain. — 16.  The  oedars  of 
Lebanon  are  so  great  t^t  only  God  oould  have 
planted  thom.— 18.  conlea:  Pr.  3036*. 

19-28.  The  night.— 19.  for  seasoDS :  especially  holy 
seasons  snoh  as  Passover,  eto. 

24-80.  The  poet  begins  witli  t^ra  eea  and  paans  to 
the  tiiought  of  God  as  giving  and  renewing  all  Efia, 

28.  Read  peihaps,  "  There  go  the  dragons."  'Rib 
preserves  the  parall^ism. — leTlatban:  a  mythical  sea 
monster  (see  Job  4O25-4I)  with  features  borrowed  from 
the  crocodile  and  tiie  whale. — 81-35.  Ascription  of 
^kny  to  God  who  Himself  rejc^oes  in  His  woi^ 

OV.  Hobrmr  Hfstcny  from  AlHraliam  to  JgrtuuLr— 

1-6.  Introductory.  An  invitation  to  pfaise  God. — 
7-11.  The  covenant  and  promise  of  Ctanaan. — 18-flBb 
Yahweh's  kindness  to  the  Patriarohs. 

12.  nnmber:  read  perhaps,  "  Oooaan."— 14.  Idl^: 
notably  I^araoh  and  Abimelech  of  GMar. — 16.  **  mine 
anointed  ones,"  i.e.  the  Patriarchs  who  were  great 
winces  (cf.  Gen.  236).— 22.  bind :  read  admonish  " 
(LXX).--W>  possibly  refers  to  the  belief  held  by  Philo 
and  other  Jews,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Gentium  was 
stolen  from  the  Jewtt. — 28.  Ham :  i.e.  Egypt.  Egypt 
(Mtzraim)  woe  a  bod  of  Ham  (Gen.  106),  and  the  native 
name  was  Kham,  ue.  "  black,"  with  reference  to  the 
colour  of  the  soiL 

26-41.  The  marvels  of  the  Exodus  and  the  Wander- 


mm. 

286.  This  oontiadiots,  as  it  stands,  the  writi^s 

evident  meaning ;  read,  "  But  they  did  not  obseiTe 
his  words." 

42-4S.  The  poet  recurs  to  the  thought  of  the  Cove- 
nant. 

CVL  braal's  Sn.^1-6.  Introduction.  Praise  to 
Yahweh  for  His  power  and  greatness.  The  wittef** 
desire  to  sham  in  Israel's  iaj. 

8.  ba  that  death:  read'^'they  aiat'da.*'-&  nad 
tbRNie^t"we"for"L" 
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S-48.  Imers  constaQt  relapse  into  nn. 

tc  Bead,  "  They  were  lebelliotu  against  the  Holt 
Hi^  at  Bed  Sea"  (Ex.  Uio).— ISb.  kuuiMS: 
read  "  loathing." — 186.  There  was  no  need  of  fire,  if 
the  rebels  had  already  been  swallowed  np  by  the 
earthtpuka;  The  Fsalznist,  however,  is  not  responsible 
for  tins  oonfusion.  He  had  before  him  the  two  inoonr 
sistent  aooounts  welded  together  in  No,  1031-33. — 
19(.  seems  to  imfdy  that  the  teaditw  fonook  Yahw^ 
for  another  God.  They  hod  no  intenfitm  of  doing  so. 
That  it  was  an  image  of  Yahweh  which  they  made 
appeals  plainly  from  Ex.  325.-23.  H«n:  see  Ps.  10533*- 
— W.  taken  from  Ezek.  3O23. — lifted  up  his  hand :  *.e. 
took  a  solemn  oath.— 28.  the  dead:  contrasted  with 
tlie  living  God. — 88.  What  the  finalt  of  Moses  ms  is 
left  tinoertain  in  No.  903£f.*,  which  may  have  been 
mutilated  in  the  inteiesta  of  edi6oation.— -87.  demons : 
false  gods.  The  I^almist  oscillateB  betwerai  the 
beUei  that  the  blse  gods  were  lifeless  Uooks  or  mali^ 
nant  raiiits. 

44-47.  Still  Yahweh  forgave  His  peo^  A  prayer 
for  lestontiott  of  the  Diai^oza  {tiie  DupendonI  from 
the  many  lands  into  idiioh  the  Jem  had  wandered. 

48  is  no  part  of  Ps.  106l  It  a  doxology  whiok 
eepcuates  Book  TV  from  Book  V.  The  writer  in 
1  Cb.  I636  mistook  it  for  part  of  the  Ps.  Bnt  tiie 
words  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  are  tightly  ^aoed  by 
LXX  at  beginning  of  P8.  107,  beoause  aU  tiie  super- 
soriptionB  over  Uw  first  three  books  md  witii  Amen. 
[The  injonction  to  the  people,  however,  differentiates 
this  doxotogy  from  the  others,  which  like  Laua  Deo, 
ex|He8B  the  scribe's  thankfulness  that  his  task  is  com- 
pleted. It  may,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  Ps.  106u  If 
so  it  would  seem  to  the  editor  who  was  responsible  for 
the  division  into  five  books  a  good,  mtdy-made  mark 
ctf  division.— A.  a  P.] 

BOOK  T^PSS.  OVIL-OL. 

GVn.  APMtai<tfTlianksslvbiKforTibwA*iSpMlal 

Goodness. — It  is  divided  at  8f.,  isf.,  zif .,  3if .  by  a  re- 
frain :  viz.  "  Oh  that  men  would  praise  Yahweh  for 
his  goodness  and  for  his  wonderful  works,"  etc.  The 
Pa.  therefore  falls  into  the  following  divisions :  1-9. 
Deliverance  of  homeless  wanderers.  In  our  text,  as 
it  Btandfl,  titers  seems' to  be  some  confusion  between 
deliverance  from  adversity  in  general  and  espeoiaUy 
from  loss  of  way  in  the  desert  and  tJio  return  from 
exile  (3). — 10-16.  Deliverance  from  prison.  In  13 LXX 
has  "  was  brought  down," — 17-22.  Deliverance  from 
siokneaB  which,  according  to  the  aooepted  doctrine, 
was  ttw  oonsequmee  of  sin. — 28-82,  Deliveranoe  from 
praib  at  sea. 

After  tids  the  refrain  reonrs  no  more,  and  the  remain- 
ing verses  are  addition  by  a  later  hand,  and  have  no 
st^ot  connexion  wiUi  the  preoedit^  They  ate 
□hiefiy  borrowed  from  Is.  and  Job,  They  tieat  of 
Yahweh's  power  and  righteous  judgment,  not  speciaUy 
of  His  meroy. 

OVnL  A  composition  from  parte  of  Pn.  57  and  60. 
Thus  i-3-Pb.  677-11  ;  6-13-Ps.  6O5-13. 

That  Fk.  108  is  a  composition  from  two  Pas.  origin- 
al distbiot  appears  furuier  from  the  fact  that  Pes.  67 
and  60  are  Efohistio  (p.  366)  and  stand  naturally 
amotig  ^e  other  Elohistio  Pss.,  while  Ps.  108  is  also 
^histio,  bnt  stands  among  otJier  Pss.,  all  Yahwistic 
The  compiler  has  oombined  two  portions  of  neighbour- 
ing Elobistao  Pss.,  leaving  the  mark  of  Elohistia  re- 
vision. Owing  to  the  nni<m  of  fragments,  thanks  and 
ptaw  omne  in  the  levetiie  order. 

(aX.  A  nalm  U  0iintiiK,^Thi8  is  farther  than 
■oything  else  in  tiie  whole  Esatter  fnmi  the  ipizit  of 


CSiristianity.  It  falls  Into  three  parts :  1-C  The 
Psalmist's  distress  in  petseoutiou ;  6-20.  Bitter  ouisee 
against  his  Ioob  ;  in  21-41  he  recurs  to  his  suffering  bat 
is  confident  of  final  deliveranoa  Note  that  in  d-io  ha 
does  not  merely  assert  that  Qod  will  punish.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  have  felt  his  pain  of  body  and  soul 
much  softened.  As  it  is,  he  is  in  otter  wretohedness, 
and  coiaee  his  foes  in  the  anguish  of  his  ntiiit.  No 
doubt  he  regards  his  enraoies  as  atteriy  widfced.  Bat 
we  do  not  Imow  how  far  he  was  justified  in  so  doing, 
nor  even  who  his  eikemiee  weT&  The  cutses  strong^ 
resemble  those  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (Ps.  4),  which 
are  probably  pointed  at  Alexander  Jamusos  (p.  608), 
the  Sadducee  leader,  and  mast  have  been  written  before 
SOata 

8.  wiekei:  nad, "  wiokedneB9.**--4&.  UteiaUy, "  and 
I  [am]  pvayar"  (note  italics).  The  Heb.  makes  no 
better  sense  than  the  English.  The  text  is  corrupt. — 
6.  Bead  perhaps,  "  Let  his  wickedness  be  sought  out 
in  him."— lOb.  Bead  with  LXX,  "  and  let  t£em  be 
driven  oat  of  tiidr  mine." — llo.  Bead,  "  aearah  oni 
aU  that  he  hath."— 18&  Bead, "  tai  one  gsitaration."— 
16.  Bjt,  has  "  thoae  that  wne  BorrowfoTof  heart  even 
onto  death." — 28.  The  poet  is  thinking  of  a  swarm  of 
locusts  driven  belidess  before  the  storm  and  at  last, 
it  may  be,  drowned  in  the  sea. — 246  literally,  "  Hy 
flesh  uuleth,  beoause  there  is  no  fat  upon  it." 

ex.  We  may  with  8c»ne  ccmfidenoe  refer  this  Pa.  to 
141  B.O.,  when  Simon  the  Haooabee  prince  was  accepted 
by  the  people  as  supreme  Qov^nor,  though  he  was 
not  a  descendant  of  David,  and  as  Hidi  Priest,  tiiou^^ 
he  was  not  a  desoMidant  of  Aaioirs  first-born  (see 
I  Mac.  I435I  To  Jonathan  first  the  double  dignity 
belonged.  But  Simon  owed  his  dignity  as  High 
Priest  to  his  own  people,  and  not,  like  liis  brother 
Jonathan,  to  the  favour  of  a  foreign  pot«itate  (p.  608). 
The  idea  of  supreme  priesthood  and  supreme  seonlai 
tale  over  Jadah  being  nnited  in  the  same  prasm  does 
not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  OT  except  in  Jer,  SOsi, 
a  very  late  and  possibly  a  Blaooabean  passage^  These 
arguments  are  clinched  by  the  fiust  that  the  oracle 
b^finning  "  thou  "  forms  an  aorostio  on  Simon's 
name.  The  Maccabees  only  needed  a  profdietio 
sanation  for  thur  inevitable  changes  in  the  oonstitotaon 
(1  Mac.  144ifi.V.  and  tbe  fitat  foor  vnaoa  of  tidi  Fik 
suppW  the  deetderatom. 

1-4.  Tbe  twofold  dignity  of  the  royal  priest. — 1,  The 
Liffd,  *.«,  Yahweh,  salth  onto  my  Lora,  to  the  earthfy 
raler :  here  Simon. — 8.  In  the  day  thy  power:  i.& 
thy  proclamation  as  governor,— In  holy  atUre  (nur.): 
in  the  H^h-piiestly  vestmuit. — tram  the  womb  of 
the  morning :  is.  from  the  very  b^inning  of  the  pro- 
olamattOL — 8c  «.«.  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
nukkes  Uio  ruler  young  again. — 4.  Simon  is  to  be  priest 
and  prince  "  for  ever,'  i.e.  for  his  lifetime.  Melohuedek 
is  mentioned  because,  tibcmgh  not  a  Jew,  he  was  both 
priest  and  king  and  neither  \tv  heiedlti^  desoent 
(Gen,  14i3ff,). 

6/.  The  warrior's  victories,  We  do  not  know  what 
the  victories  were,  and  some  of  the  language  is  stoange. 
—7  is  Beoeratly  taken  to  mean  that  vd»  warrior  is  so 
eager  that  he  does  not  wait  to  eat  and  drink  in  the 
common  way.  He  drinks  from  the  first  brook  that 
he  sees,  and  so  recovere  strength.  But  why  should  a 
very  plain  thing  be  expressed  in  sudi  a  pompous  and 
enigmatic  style  ?  

Pis.  CXL  and  CXn.  These  are  sister  Pss.  as  is  shown 
1^  their  Btruoture.  Each  contains  nine  verses.  Bach 
vene  has  two  lines,  eaoh  line  b^;inning  with  a  letter 
vS.  the  alphabet  in  doe  snocession.  We  have  thus 
eighteen  fines,  so  that  we  get  eighteen  letters  of  the 
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ftoroatio  in  aU.  To  get  twenty-one  linee  in  each, 
ooneBpondiog  to  the  number  of  letters  in  tho  aljdiabet., 
the  anthor  or  aathors  added  at  the  end  of  each  Ps. 
a  verse  with  three  lines,  which  is  preoisely  the  number 
waot«d.  The  Hallelujah  at  the  b^inning  of  each  is 
m  later  lituiffioal  addition  which  deeteojrg  Uie  aciostio. 
Ps,  111  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  greatoees  and 
goodneea  of  Yahweh.  Ps.  1 12  finds  its  theme  chiefly  in 
the  corresponding  truth,  viz.  the  bappinees  of  the  godly. 

OXL  2.  SoQght  oat:  "  to  be  sought  out"  would  be 
better. — 4,  to  bo  remembered:  >.&  in  the  ceremonial 
worship. — 6.  prey  (mff.)  instead  of  *'meat"  ia  doe 
to  the  difflonlty  of  the  aoroetia — A.  Yahweh  gave  His 
people  deliveranoe  from  Egypt  ai^  the  eoroiMit  or 
Law. — 10.  not  the  beginning,  but  "  the  beat." — 
OXn.  9.  righteousness:  the  salvation  which  man  le- 
oeives  (c/.  I^.  2i$).  In  III3  righteousness  is  that 
which  God  does. 

CXm.  God  on  High  Cans  for  (he  Lowly.— 7.  The 
dtin^hill  is  like  Job's,  waste  and  refuse  heaped  up 
outaido  the  Tillage  and  still  ttie  refuge  of  lepers  ana 
diseased  persons  of  one  kind  or  another. 

OXIV.  The  marvels  on  the  way  from  Sgypt  to  Zion, 
the  future  sanctuary  of  Yahweh,  and  to  Canaan  aa 
Israel's  possession.   A  Passover  hymn. 

OXV.  The  BUndnesa  of  Idolatay  and  tho  Virtue  of 
Uttw  TriBt  In  Tahwoh.— 2t.  An  iavisiMe  god  was 
imiztteUigible  to  the  average  heathen  ;  he  beliOTod  that 
the  god  was  specially  present  in  the  idol,  his  energy 
being  focnssed  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heathen 
did  not,  as  the  PsalniiBt  assumes,  identify  idol  and 

Ed. — 17,  like  Pa.  8O3,  expressed  the  conmion  Jewish 
lief  that  all  connexion  between  God  and  man  ends 
yritik  the  life  that  now  is.  After  death  God  nmonben 
OS  DO  more. 

CKVL  A  Song  of  Comfort  In  Afflletton.— There  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  division  into  two  Pas.  (a)  1-9, 
(6)  10-19  (LXX) ;  the  same  theme  in  its  double 
aspect  is  continued  throughout. 

26.  Read,  "  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  Yahweh." 
— S.  Of.  Pb.  184f.  —  6.  simple:  in  a  good  sense: 
contrast  Pr.  I4,  etc — lOo.  Bead,  "  I  believed  :  there- 
fore have  I  spoken  "  (LXX,  c/.  2  Cor.  4i3).— 11.  Ham- 
late  {cf.  LXX),  "  I  said  in  my  alarm  (mg.),  all  men  are 
a  deceit."  They  do  not  tell  liee,  but  there  is  no  tmsting 
them  :  they  lack  the  power  of  hel|>. — 18.  The  cup  of 
salvation,"  i.e,  the  oup  poured  oat  m  thuiksgiviog  for 
dntivenmoe  vouchsafecL  No  such  rite  is  mentioned 
in  the  OT,  but  on  the  pillar  of  Yefaavmilk,  king  of 
Gebal.  the  king  is  repreaented  as  pouring  oat  wine 
before  the  sodaeas  (after  viotorv). — IS.  The  sense  is 
that  Yahwen  will  not  easily  suffer  His  saints  (see  on 
Bi.  4)  to  perish  ;  the  cost  of  their  death  is  too  great. 
In  other  words  the  godly  need  Yahweh's  help :  He 
needs  their  service. 

CXVU.  All  nations  are  invited  to  worship  Yahweh, 
who  has  revealed  His  power  and  foithfulnees  to  laraeL 
The  Ps.  is  Hessianio  in  the  general  sense  that  it  con- 
templates the  onion  of  all  nations  in  the  sole  worship 
of  the  one  and  only  God.  On  account  of  ita  brevity, 
but  with  no  sohd  reason,  many  MSS  combine  this  with 
the  preceding  or  following  Ps. 

CXVm.  A  Hymn  for  Festal  Proeesslw  to  Sw.— The 
old  tradition  that  different  parts  were  appropriated 
to  different  voices  is  right  in  substance,  though  the 
statement  of  the  Targum  that  in  23-29  single  parte 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Temple  builders,  to  the  sons 
of  Jesse,  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  Samuel,  David,  is  fantastic 
enough.  The  Talmud  (quoted  by  St&rk)  takes  a  more 
teastaiable  view.  According  to  it  1-19  was  song  hy 
the  pilgnms  not  yet  airivad ;  ao-a;  by  the  priests  and 


scribes  who  wdoomed  them ;  28  by  the  inlgrinis ; 
30  by  the  whole  procession.  It  is  at  all  eveNDts  clear 
that  19  most  have  been  sung  before  the  entrance  to 
the  Temple,  27b  at  the  altar,  and  that  "  the  day  which 
Yahweh  has  made  "  is  the  day  on  which  a  victory 
was  commemorated.  It  is  another  question  how  £u 
we  can  distiDgnish  the  diflerent  angers  and  the  parts 
they  take.  1-4  nkay,  on  plausible  grounds,  be  attri- 
bnted  to  different  voices.  We  may  also  find  in  the 
change  from  singular  to  plural  an  iiulioation  ot  chanse 
in  the  singers,  but  it  is  impoaaibk)  to  leoovsr  the 
original  arrangem«it  in  detail 

i-A.  Gamtd  intnxUiction.  Tho  LXX  ri^tfy  phos 
the  "  Hallelajah  "  at  the  beginning  of  thia  Ptu,  not  at 
the  end  of  Fb.  117. 

5-18.  Dtstreas  and  deliverance. — 13.  Bead  with 
LXX,  "  Hard  was  I  pushed  that  I  might  foil," 
pushed  till  I  was  on  the  point  of  falling.' — 17f.  The 
sio^,  posaiWy  a  sok>  singer,  looks  back  on  all  the 
peiil  uiia  psin  of  the  eampaign  and  is  grateful  for  his 
oeliveranoe. 

19-2^  The  dmnand  to  enter  the  Temple.  The 
exaltation  of  tiie  Tiotor.--20.  Render  "  The  r^teoas  " 
[and  only  they]  "  may  enter  into  it." — 28.  What  fbr- 
merly  appeared  worttueee  has  proved  itself  stoong  and 
glorious. — 24.  Tlw  day  Yahweh's  viototy  may  be 
that  of  viotory  mec  Niotnox  ia  161  ko.  tl  SSmo.  74ff., 
p.  607). 

2&-89.  Prayer  for  continued  hel|k  H«e  it  is  the 
inieata  who  chant  the  welcome. — ZJb  defies  interpre- 
tation. RV  ia  contrary  to  Jewish  ritual  So  ia  liie 
explanation  which  takes  the  verb  in  a  piegnazit  sense, 
*'  Bind  the  victim  [and  lead  it}  to  the  horns  of  tha 
altar,"  for  the  priest  presented  tho  blood  at  the  altar 
but  the  animal  was  not  brought  there.  Another 
explanation  is  attraotiva,  "  Wreathe  ye  the  danoe 
with  thick  bows  even  reaching  to  tb»  horns  of  the 
altar."  But  this  primitive  use,  or  snp^iosed  foimitivo 
use,  of  the  word  translated  "  sacrifice  is  not  supported 
by  usage,  and  is  most  unlikely  in  a  Ps.  admitteoty  late. 

CXIX.  Praise  of  the  Law.— This  is  the  longest  and 
most  artificial  Ps.  in  the  whole  collection.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty-two  stro^iea,  each  beginning  wiUi  one  of 
the  twenty-two  fetters  <A  the  Heb.  alfdiaDet  in  regular 
ord«.  Again  each  stiophe  contains  eight  verses,  and 
each  verse  be^ns  with  the  same  letter  which  introduces 
the  stro{die.  The  number  of  strophes  then  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  the  Heb.  letters.  But  what 
of  the  «ght  verses  in  each  strophe  f  The  Palmist 
had  deriTOd  from  a  kindred  Ps,,  viz.  Ps.  19,  the  o^t 
synonyms  for  the  conception  *'  Word  <^  God "  uid 
impresses  these  terms  on  his  readers  by  intioduoiDg 
them  all  into  each  stanza  of  his  v/ork.  So  Cboyne,  in 
his  Book  ofPaalma  (1904),  following  D.  H.  Muller.  It 
is  right,  however,  to  beer  in  mind  that  this  theory 
involves  otmsiderable,  though  by  no  means  extravagant 
or  arhitcar;^  dianges  in  the  received  text  both 
Vb.  Id  and  PS.  lift,  There  is  no  {Mogrees  of  tboo^t 
and  such  pacpgiess  would  soaroely  have  been  poeaudo 
under  the  iron  rule  which  the  autiior  imposed  upon 
himself. 

2&.  Omit  agdnst  me.  The  meaning  is  that  jwinoes 
take  counsel  with  their  chief  men,  whereas  the  Psalmist 
finds  his  counsellors  in  the  precepts  of  the  law. — 
26.  my  Wigt:  i.e.  perhaps  "  my  circumstances  "  :  with 
this  the  rest  of  36  mmee,  vix.  "  God  seat  an  answer 
according  to  my  nee^" — 29b.  i.e,  "  Be  gra4»oas  unto 
me  (in  giving)  thy  law." — 30.  Read,  "  Thy  judgements 
have  i  desuod.  — 82.  "enlarge  my  heart,"  i.e.  fill 
it  with  joy  and  oourage,  which  make  obewvanoe  of 
the  Law  easy  {cf.  Is.  6O5).— 87&.      Give  me  the  liie 
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•nd  ttnogth  I  need  to  keep  thy  lawi  and  renst  tempto- 
ticHL — 886.  The  LXX  omita  the  relative  and  thus 
gains  a  simple  oonetruotioii,  "  to  promote  thy  fear," 

fear  of  Yanweh  "  being  a  Heb.  Byuonym  for  religion 
generally. — 60.  Lit.  "  have  plastered  Ulsehood  over 
me,"  BO  that  my  real  ohaiaoter  oatinot  be  recognised. — 
78.  Lit.  "  have  perverted  me."  depriTW  me  ot 
my  "  legal  ti^ta." — 8S.  The  winaakittB,  when  not  in 
use,  were  apparentlv  hang  up  on  the  roof,  and  since 
in  ancient  houses  uieie  were  no  chimneys,  the  skins 
were  exposed  to  the  smoke  from  the  hearth  which 
dried  and  blackened  them. — 87.  Exptmge,  '*  opon  the 
earth."  Where  abe  ooold  they  oe  ooosamed  T — 
90.  pBifeotioa  in  all  other  oases  has  its  limita,  bub  the 
Law  is  ao  wide  and  ample,  thai  no  man  oaa  ezhaost 
ita  manifold  excellence. — 100.  '*  My  sonl  "  (».«.  "  life  ") 
"  it  oontinuallT  in  my  hand,"  exposed  to  oonstaot 
pml  (e/.  Jg.  123,  Job  13i4*). — 127.  Thwafore  has  no 
meaning  here.  The  Psalmist  did  not  love  the  Law 
beoanse  others  set  it  at  nought,  though  he  may  weU 
have  loved  it  more  on  tiiat  aooonnt.  Bead,  '*  Above 
all  I  love  thy  oommandments,  above  gold,  yea  above 
fine  gold." — 180.  "  The  opening  of  thy  words,"  •.«.  t^e 
mtentretation  of  them. — 1Mb  There  u  no  reason  why 
we  Biioald  not  take  the  number  here  in  ite  striot  and 
literal  sense.  The  later  Jews  observed  the  times  of 
daily  prayer ;  so  Dan.  6io  (c/.  Pb.  6617,  where,  how- 
ever, the  words  "  evening,"  "  monting,"  "  noonday  " 
may  be  used  loosely  for    all  ibo  day  long.") 

OCX.  Pr«yer  Agalut  G«htmnUtonu~Eere  begin 
the  Psalms  of  Asoents,  i,e.  Pea.  intended  to  be  sung  oy 
the  pilgrims  at  the  three  great  feasts  on  thmr  way  up 
to  Jenualera,  which  stood  on  a  height.  Vbb.  120^134 
all  bear  this  title  (ace  also  Ps.  Mj).  The  title  "  Psahna 
of  Ascents  "  may  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
ooUeetion  and  then  written  over  eaoh  Fs.  mdividQally. 

l-4b  "  What  ahaU  he  (t.e.  Yahveh)  givo  nnto  thee  ?  " 
The  ponWiment  la  in  aco(ndanoe  wiui  the  goiH.  In 
Jer.  V7  the  deoeitfol  tongue  is  compared  to  a  deadly 
anow.  It  ia  therefore  fitting  that  Yahwoh  should  send 
sharp  arrows  against  those  who  slander  the  ri^teous. 
The  author  adds  bumin^  broom,  which  emits  intense 
beaU  But  the  oollocataon  of  arrows  and  buming 
idiaiooal  ia  awlnrard. 

6-7.  The  Paafauist  oompelled  to  dwell  amoi^  ioee. 
The  men  of  Kedar  were  an  Arab  tribe,  deriving  their 
name  "  black "  from  their  swarthy  oomplexion  or» 
more  probably,  from  the  black  tents  in  which  they 
lived.  The  men  of  Meeheoh,  on  the  other  hand,  lived 
betwoMi  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  The  names 
Kedar  and  Meahech  are  mentioned,  not  beoause  the 
Jews  of  the  Dtsperaion  found  a  home  among  them,  but 
beoause  they  are  types  of  wild  and  half-civilised  men. 
Compare  our  name  of  Tartar  or  Turk.  It  is  not  they 
who  attack  the  Jews,  they  would  have  found  other 
weapons  than  calumny,  but  men  who  are  Jews  them- 
selves  and  yet  hate  their  godly  fellow-countrymen 
with  savage  fury.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this,  the 
first  song  ot  aaomts,  there  ia  no  refereooe  to  pilgrimage^ 
Most  likely  5-7  led  to  its  use  1^  the  pilgrims. 

CQCKL  Yahwdi'i  Can  for  Hb  goliiff  out 

i.e.  to  Ae  feast  at  Zion.  and  coming  In  to  thy  home 
fcir  away,  perhaps  in  heathen  landa. 

CXXn.  The  Glory  ol  the  Temple. — 8.  The  i^almist 
refers  probably  to  the  ideal  Jerusalem.  Bvery  true 
Jew  was  in  aentimeat  a  k>yal  boigber  of  Jenualem. 
Jerusalem  vsa  like  Heooa  to  the  Mohammedan  or 
Rome  to  the  Roman  Oatholio;  thaefore  tiie  tribes 
«entnptoit(c/.Ps.  87).— 5.  are:  read."were"  (m;.). 
The  poet  recaUs  the  anoimt  glories  of  I>avid*8  tome. 

CQOIU.  Waltfiig  lor  God.— 4.  The  contempt  of  the 


proud  may  have  been  caused  by  their  own  wealth. 

and  by  the  poverty  of  the  godly  (see  on  Ps.  4).  "  Poor  " 
and  "  godly "  are  almost  synonymous.  The  Heb. 
Bible  onen  iises  one  and  the  same  word  for  "  poor,'* 
"  afflicted,"  "  humble." 

CXXIV.  A  Song  ta  DsHTwane*  from  For^  Foes. 

OXXV.  Yahweh's  ProtoetlTB  Can  of  braoL^ 
Yahwefa  will  not  allow  heathen  to  rule  over  Israel, 
because  this  would  tempt  Jews  to  please  thdr  masten 
by  adopting  heathen  usages. 

CXXVl.  Comfort  In  Tears. — An  apparently  easy  and 
really  very  difBonlt  Ps.  Aooording  to  the  usual  mtei^ 
pretation  which  ia  adopted  in  RV  we  have  in  1-3  a 
pietwe  of  the  joy  feh  when  C^mis  peimitted  the  Jews 
to  settle  in  their  own  land.  The  tmie  is  that  of  2  Is. 
and  the  reference  to  the  restoration  under  Cyrus  seems 
to  be  inevitable.  But  in  4-6  it  is  startling  to  find  the 
poet  praying  for  a  restoration  which  hod  already  taken 
place  as  if  it  were  still  in  the  future.  To  express  this 
meaning  in  eaoh  plaoe,  he  has  the  same  phrase  turning 
the  oaimvity,"  on  which  see  14^  and  note.  We  get 
something  like  a  oonaistent  explanation  by  the  follow- 
ing changes,  not  in  the  te^,  but  the  translation. 
(1)  "  If  Yahweh  had  turned  "  :  "  We  should  have  been 
like,"  etc   (2)  "  Our  mouth  would  have  been  filled." 

Then  they  would." — 8.  "  Yahweh  would  have  dona" 
Aftor  this  tho  I^almiat  naturally  prays  for  change  in 
iBntel's  state.  He  compares  the  change  to  that  mado 
by  the  torrents  of  fiartiusing  rain  m  the  N^b  (p.  32) 
or  dry  region  in  the  8.  of  Palestine,  or  to  the  contrast 
between  painful  ploughing  and  the  joy  of  the  harvest 
home.  In  6  tranuate  with  a  slight  emendation,  "  trail- 
ing his  seed." 

CXXVII.  A.  This  Fa.  is,  as  is  now  generally  admitted, 
composed  of  two  independent  jE^.  In  127  A,  t.«.  in 
il  the  Paalnust's  theme  is  the  vattitp  of  toil  without 
Yahweh's  blessing.  The  hooae  was  taken  to  mean  the 
tenipiB  t  benoe  m  the  leoeived  text,  but  not  in  the 
LXX,  the  Fs.  is  ascribed  to  Solomon.  At  the  end  of  2 
render,  "  So,"  *.&  as  folly  as  others  get  by  their  toil — 
"  he  giveth  to  bis  bebved  in  sleep, '°  But  the  text  is 
almost  oertainly  oorrupt. 

B.  8-6.  Sou  a  om  Bsitowed  by  Tahwah^  elUI- 
ixm  tt  yootht  «.&  begotten  in  the  vigoions  youth  irf 
the  fathera,  are  a  stalwart  bodyguard  round  theu 
panmt  They  are  oompared  to  arrows  m  a  warrior's 
hand  and  quiver.  But  the  Fa.  points  to  a  time  of 
peace  rather  than  of  war.  It  is  not  in  the  battle- 
field but  in  "  the  gate,"  where  legal  oases  are  decided, 
that  a  man  with  many  sons  finds  redress,  oorrupt  as 
Oriental  courts  have  usually  been.  His  numerous 
progeny  prevent  his  bedng  put  to  "  shune,"  i.e.  dis- 
appointed (Job  54*). 

CXXVnL  The  Blemng  of  a  Floni  H«no.-~2a.  *.€. 
without  being  robbed  by  the  oppressor.  Thia  shows 
how  low  pleasant  life  in-  Israel  has  sunk. — 8.  Observe 
the  seclusion  of  women. — olive  plants  are  a  type  of 
frnitfulneas.  As  the  parent  tree  decays,  new  plants 
apriHit  from  the  roots.  They  are  also  an  im^  of 
beauty  and  freshness. 

OXXIX.  Forweutod  but  n^Cait  Down.— 1-^  brael'a 
tvrants  compared  to  ploughmen  who  have  extended 
tnoir  ploughing  far,  but  Yahweh  in  His  righteousness 
cut  the  cord  miich  fastened  the  ox  to  the  plough  and 
theu,  of  coarse,  the  ploughing  ceased. 

6-8.  The  enemies  of  Zion  are  to  be  like  grass  which 
sprinss  up  casually  on  the  flat  roof,  but  before  it  reaohea 
ita  foU  height  (T)  la  withered.  Nobody  would  think  of 
formal  bmectiction  on  a  crop  which  was  not  worth  the 
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to  Qod's  ezaltetkm  in  bflftvea,  num's  pooitioo  Sax  below 
on  earth. — 4w  The  fear  of  Yahweh  waa  to  pionB  Jews 
the  Ram  of  religion.  If  God  withdrew  Hu  kindness 
and  pardon,  no  man  oould  stand.  On  the  other  hand, 
foigiTenosB  enoDorageB  a  sinnw  to  "  fear  Qod  and  keep 
His  oommandmeHta."  lie  LXX  reads,  "for  tiiy 
name's  sake," 

CSCSXL  Rest  in  God.— The  Psalmist  aooopts  the 
plaoo  God  gives  him :  he  does  not  oonoem  hinut^ 
with  "great  mattera,"  with  high  portions  or  the 
like.  But  an  explanation  recently  saggested  is  also 
posaibK  The  **  great  matters  "  may  be  the  qneetiona 
raised  by  Qreek  philosophy.  Instead  of  oocopying 
himself  with  these  the  Psalmist  roets  on  Yahweh  like 
a  weaned  ohild  on  bis  mothm:.  Cf.  Ec.  Z21,  "  Searoh 
not  out  that  which  is  too  wonderful  for  thee." 

CXKXIL  David  s  Zeal  and  its  Rewanl.— 1-6.  David's 
oath  to  find  a  worthy  abode  for  the  Aik  in  whitdi 
Yahweh  dwelt'. — 1&.  aflUotlMi:  rather  "  pains,"  t.e.  the 
pains  he  took  to  find  a  dweUing  for  Yahweh.  He  had 
(1  Cb.  21)  made  elaborate  prorisktt  fcff  the  material 
of  the  Temide  buildings  aod  had  defied  himsdf  to 
erect  tbfnn.  The  oath  mentioned  here  is  an  addition 
to  the  sacred  lugend. 

&-8.  The  findmg  and  tnnslataon  of  the  Ark, — 6,  The 
exegesis  ia  the  merest  guesswork.  4)linihah  may 
mean  Bethlahem  (see  ML  62,  Ru.  4ii) ;  tbt  flsU  of  ths 
wood  may  mean  Kiiiatb-jeaiim  ( = "  dty  of  woods  "), 
whore  the  Arit  abode  twenty  years  (1  8.  la).)  Hers 
the  general  sense  woold  seem  to  be  that  David  heard 
of  the  Ark  in  his  native  town  and  funnd  it  not  at 
Shiloh  where  it  used  to  be,  bat  at  Kiziath-jearim.  Or, 
since  Ephrathah  is  said  in  1  Qi.  2.to  to  have  been  an 
aooeetor  of  Kiiiath-jearim,  we  may  understand  the 
Torse  to  mean,  "  We  found  the  AA  in  the  district  of 
Ejdirathah  and  in  the  town  of  Kiriatii-jeaiim." 

llf.  Yahweh's  oatii  in  return  for  DtfVid's  piety. 
David's  sons  and  sons*  sons  in  endless  snooession  are  to 
sit  <m  his  thnme,  if  tkaj  am  {kithfol  t«  Yahweh. 

18-18.  The  ptosporily  ol  Bon,  the  bdoved  of 
Yahweh. 

15.  provMoi :  read,  "  Zion." — IT.  A  laap  is  the 
fignro  of  prosperity.  David  (2  8.  3i7}  embodies  the 
prosperity  of  Israel,  and  is  therafon  said  to  be  its 
lamp  or  fa^t  (<^.  also  Job  S93).— 1&  io«rilh:  rather 

"  shine." 

CXXXUL  Fraternal  Love,— The  general  sense  is 
clear,  but  it  presents  difficuhaee  due  to  the  intrusion 
of  glosses.  The  "  unity  "  spoken  of  here  is  the  special 
good-will  which  beoomn  those  who  join  in  Temple 
wMship.  It  is  craipared  to  precious  cal  with  wbtdt 
Aamt  WBB  eonsBcmted  (Lev.  830),  and  whioh  was  nssd 
in  such  abmtdanoe  that  it  etreamod  from  his  beard  to 
the  collar  of  bis  vestment.  Next  this  fraternal  unity 
is  oompaied  with  the  bfo-^ving  dew  {p,  29)  whkui 
falb  abundantly  on  Heimon  m  the  north,  its  freshness 
being  also  felt  far  south  on  Mount  Zion.  [See  also 
OTJt?,  pi  812.— A.  a  P.] 

CXXXn,  Bxhortirtleo  to  tbs  Mghlir  8«nle*  of 

Tabweh. — It.  may  be  addressed  hy  a  band  of  pilgrims 
to  Levites  who  were  about  to  beg^  their  nootomal 
eervice.  To  them  in  response  oomes  the  priratly 
blessing  of  3. — 2.  ^imitive  men  worshipped  towards 
the  place  whore  their  Ck>d  dwelt.  We  have  a  snrvival 
of  this  cnstom  here  in  the  exhortation  to  lift  ap  the 
hands  to  the  Sanctuary.— 8.  read,  "  bless  yon." 

CXXXV.  Tbs  Atantiritr  Pavw  of  Yahwah  and  Hli 
Favour  to  lansL— This  Ps.  is  largdk  borrowed.  Thus 
7  is  from  Jer.  IO13,  lo-ia  from  13^ft.,  14  from  Dt  S236, 
15-30  from  Ps.  116.  Particular  veraes  were  probaUy 
amigMd  to  difiannt  soliriBtB,  or  again  to  separate 
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ohtoro.  Thus  in  3  the  transition  from  tdmal  to  singular 
("  Yea,  I  know")  may  be  exfdained,  if  we  suppoas 
that  it  is  the  leader  of  the  choir  who  beans  to  epeak 
herow  It  is  likefy  enough  that  in  19!.  dilEBrent  choin 
<ff  the  ohmr  proper  waa  the  people  speak  Bat  all 
this  is  Qttoertain,  and  beonnfla  much  more  moertain 
when  the  division  is  carried  oat  more  minutely. 

1-4.  Prologue^  An  invitation  to  praise  Yanweh  for 
His  ohoue  of  Israel,— 8.  name:  of  Yahweh  (see 
Ps.  311). 

The  main  peoe. — 6-18.  Yahweh's  greatness  in  nature 
and  in  the  wonderful  way  iriiich  He  led  the  people  out 
of  EgyiA  and  into  Oaoaan.  The  God  who  <£d  all  this 
is  ocmtrastad  with  the  idols  iriiioh  an  imhr  ssDseksi 
blooks.  Their  worahippexs  become  as  Mind  as  them- 
aelves, 

146.  Translate  "  will  show  mmtj  on  his  semmte." 
19-^.  Epilogae  renewing  the  mvitation  to  raaisa 
Yahweh.        e  r- 

81.  Read,  "  in  Zion." 

CKXX?L  A  lone  Hynu  c(  PnIm  for  Talimii'ft 
Fvmr  anil  Os  Can  ol  ffii  Fm^  from  Egypt  till  flu 
OonqiHst  ol  Ouaan.- 1-4  based  on  Qea.  1.  YahirA 
the  Maker  of  aa 

6.  For  the  wat«s  below  the  earth,  see  cm  Pa.  S42. 
10-88.  Yahweh's  vwigeance  on  I^iaraoh  and  the 
who  opposed  latad's  entrance  into  the  |aomised 
His  mooy  to  Isiad  in  later  daya. 
88-88.  Gratitude  for  recent  delivennofc 
84  sounds  strange  in   a  Ps.  which  exalts  in  the 
slaoghter  of  the  heathen — but  it  is  easier  to  admit  an 
inoranstency  than  to  limit  "  all  flesh  "  to  all  Jews. 

CXXXm  The  Btttsr  Memoiy  of  Babykn.— The 
vivid  {Hoture  of  the  exiles  in  their  home-sickness,  the 
mockery  of  their  fcneign  masters,  their  love  for  Zion, 
the  mention  of  Kdom,  and  the  savage  thirst  for 
vengeance,  all  go  far  to  justify  the  suppoaitiM  that 
the  Ps.  was  written  not  very  long  after  uie  deetniotkm 
of  Jerusalem  by  tiie  Babylonians  in  686. 

1-8.  The  day's  work  being  over,  the  Jews  sit  l:^  one 
of  the  many  canals  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Fain  would  tiiey  iday  and  sing  but  they  cannot,  and 
they  fawg  their  haips  on  the  poplaj^ trees  (Pc^wtvs 
emjmratiea).  In  vain  their  oppveeson  ask  them  fax  a 
aong  of  Sob.  they  cannot  sfaog  Yahweh's  songs  in  a 
land  which  is  not  Yahweh's.  Thtiy  cannot  foi^  they 
are  Jews:  sooner  may  their  right  hand  mther  (5 
emended)  than  they  cease  to  set  thedr  joy  in  Jerusalem 
above  all  other  joy. 

7-10.  The  siiuer  dmounoee  the  Edomttee  to  Y^weh 
tot  their  in  we  overthrow  of  JerasaJem  (see  "Buik.  SS 
12ft,  Ok  loff.)  and  ends  fai  furious  tiiado  againsl- 
Babylon  "  the  deetroyer  "  (eo  read  in  8). 

CXXXTOL  1-8.  "the  Pmlmist  ptaiEOs  Yahweh,  in 
spite  of  tiie  false  gods  and  their  worshippeie,  for  His 
grace  and  fidelity  to  himself  in  trouble. 

8c  Omit  "  thy  word  "  (eo  LXX),  and  read  mmv^, 
"  Thon  hast  nunified  tl^  name  above  all"— Sb.  Tbo 
text  is  very  donbtfoL  Bead  periiaps  (cf.  LXX), 
**  Thou  mskest  thy  strength  great  in  my  souL" 

4-^  Even  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  sing  Yahweh's 
ways,  those  ways  ov  which  He  withdraws  from  the 
jut>ud  and  reserves  His  intimacy  for  the  lowlv. 

71.  Whatever  danger  may  come,  Yahweh  will  protect 
His  wor^ippers. 

CQUOCIX.  Ood  Is  Bvsiywbsn  :  He  Knows  Bveiy- 
thing— Ofa  that  Hs  would  Destroy  tin  Wicked.— Th  is  Ps. 
is  among  the  most  spiritual  productions  of  the  01'.  ft 
deals  with  the  mysteir  of  Divine  providence,  a  theme 
frequently  disoosaed  after  the  Exife,  when  the  national 
life  had  died  out  and  each  individii^jiaa,lMondit  faoa 
Digitized  by  VjOAjyit!^ 
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to  &oe  frith  the  diffionlties  vfaiofa  saiiDimdad  him  snd 
with  the  thought  of  hia  nHimate  fate.  Other  natioiu, 
of  oonrse,  have  engaged  io  Hunilar  speealation,  but  it 
very  different  tone  and  spirit.    Hem,  as  elsewhere, 

>rew  poet  manifests  intonae  belief  in  the  persmaB^ 
of  God,  in  His  hghtmasness,  in  ffis  care  for  ute  men  Ha 
has  made.  He  speaks  in  the  first  person  auwular, 
becanse  he  is  grnng  oxprewion  to  his  own  6dw  wd 
in  part  to  his  own  expeimioe.  Again,  he  tuea  no 
abstract  terms  such  as  omnipresenoe,  omnlsoienoo,  and 
the  like :  indeed  in  Biblical  Heb.  no  such  words  ore 
to  be  fonnd.  There  is  no  indioation  of  date,  except 
the  reaaon  «Ten  above,  for  placing  the  Pa.  after  the 
Exife,  bat  the  strong  Anunaio  oolooring  of  the  vooabn- 
Uuy  and  tlw  high  probability  that  in  13-16  we  have 
a  reminisoeaoe  of  Job  IO9-11,  point  to  a  late  origin. 
Certainly  the  greatev  orig^uUHy  aeemB  to  be  with  the 
paBsatte  in  Job. 

1-12.  God's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Fulmist  and 
His  ooaatOQt  proximity  to  him.  He  is  famiHw  with 
all  bis  ways  and  observes  his  most  ordinaiy  moremeota 
and  actions.  He  knows  the  thooght  whieh  is  still 
nnformed  and  the  word  which  is  stlQ  unnttered,  Tho 
Palmist  finds  such  knowledge  inconceivable.  Further, 
God  is  in  heaven  and  no  lesfl  truly  in  Sbeol,  t^ie  latter 
assertion  marking  a  si^ificaot  advance  in  religions 
ideas,  for  the  old  notion  (Fa.  II617)  was  that  all 
memoiy  of  Qod  ceased  in  Shec^  Wen  the  poet  to 
be  borne  on  the  wings  of  ttte  morning  (here  personified, 
qf.  Job  39*)  and  fly  to  the  western  ocean,  God  would 
Btill  be  with  him.  To  God  darkness  and  li^t  •» 
alike. 

4l  Translate,  "  Before  there  is  a  word  on  my  tongne, 
thon.  0  Yahweh,  knoweat  it  (the  anuttered  word) 
attwatiier,"  exactly. — ^116.  Follow  M0: 

1$-16>  Man's  wonderful  oreatioa. 

18.  I^ns:  here  all  the  interior  organs. — 16.  Read, 
"as  in  the  lowest  parte  of  the  earth," — 16  is  corrupt 
and  proposed  emendations  are  very  donbtfuL  Read 
perhapB,  "  Thine  eyes  saw  my  days.  They  were  all 
being  written  in  thy  book ;  they  were  formed  while 
as  yet  ihare  was  none  of  them  for  me."  The  days  d 
the  Psahnist's  life  were  preordained  by  God  and 
visible  to  Him,  long  before  they  had  acta&l  eidstence. 
For  the  Book  of  Life,  see  Ps.  fi6B,  6928. 

17f.  Yahweh's  inscrutable  providenoe.  The  tjiouf^t- 
fnl  oare  whioh  God  takes  of  the  PMimist  is  a  heavy 
bniden.  The  common  interpretation,  "  How  preoiotts, 
is  unsuitable  to  the  context,  and  Uio  rendering  just 
given,  though  Aramaic  and  not  Heb.,  is  quite  per- 
missible in  a  Ps.  like  this,  which  is  partly  Axamaio  in 
Ha  vooabnlaty.  Moreover  Ckid's  care  extends  to  all 
men,  or  at  nut  to  all  kradites.  Great  then  is  the 
sum  (lit.  "  sums  ")  of  them,  i.e.  the  aggr^ate  of  God's 
care  for  countless  souls.  The  Psalmist  is  lost  in 
contemplation  of  this  mvatery,  and  next  morning  when 
he  wakes  he  is  possessed  by  the  same  liioaght. 

1»-Sft.  "  Oh  that  God  wouM  bat  ctestroy  the 
wlclted  I "  The  I^almist  has  no  tbeory  on  the  exist- 
ence of  eviL  His  solation  is  a  naoticaJ  one.  He  will 
ever  hate  the  wicted  utterly.  He  begs  Yahweh  to  see 
if  there  is  anything  in  him  which  is  sinful  and  must 
therefore  reault  in  amictton,  and  preys  God  to  lead  him 
in  the  "  way  everlaating."  It  is  impossible  to  si^ 
whether  the  poet  was  thinking  of  a  life  beyond  dsaw 
or  only  of  a  happy  life  prolonged  to  old  age. 

CXL.  The  Pti^  of  a  Man  hard  Beset  ^  TreMheran 
Fooi. — It  seems  clear  Uiat  the  foes  of  whom  the  anthor 
oomfdains  are  Jews,  not  foreign  assailants.  Slander 
and  violence  are  their  weapons,  and  the  war  which 
they  stir  up  ia  party  strife,  not  actual  battla  Note 


further  that  the  Pnhnist  characterises  his  enemies  (3) 
as  "  tlte  proud  " — a  very  natural  term  for  the  poor 
and  pious  Phoriaee  to  use  of  the  rich  and  aiistocraiio 
Sadduoee.  We  have  no  certain  indicatton  of  the  date 
at  which  the  Va,  was  written.  We  can  only  aay  that 
it  la  natural  to  teeard  it  aa  a  Fharisee  V*.  and 
to  oommre  Fsa.  M-59,  82,  94. 

1-6.  The  Fs.  bsg^  wiUi  a  donUe  introdoctira,  ot 
rather  with  two  variants  of  the  same  intrcxiaotion,  1-3 
and  4t  Note  that  the  words  '  Preserve  me  limn  the 
violent  man  "  ooour  in  each  intoodnctioo. 

6-11.  Vnjv  §ta  victory  and  impmoatioiu  npcm  his 
foea. 

8^-10.  The  text  is  quite  unoerttun.  We  may  raund 
and  translate  thus :  "  Grant  not,  0  Yahweh,  the 
desizes  of  the  wicked  man :  His  plot  do  not  thou 
promote.  Let  not  them  that  encompass  me  aboat  lift 
up  th^  head  :  let  the  iniqtdty  of  their  lipa  overwhelm 
them :  may  he  rain  upon  them  coals  of  fire :  may  he 
oast  tbem  into  floods  so  that  they  rise  not."  Of  course 
such  oonjeotoies  can  do  no  mora  than  give  the  general 
sense. 

lit.  The  poet  is  ocmfident  tiiat  the  oaose  of  the 
godly,  who  ore  aa  a  rule  poor  and  needy,  will  prevail 

CXU.  For  Loyalty  to  God  and  Hb  Satats.— If.  The 
Psalmist  begs  Yahweh  to  hear  his  prayer.  He  utters 
this  prayer  in  bis  house,  and  in  true  prophetio  spirit 
hopes  that  It  will  be  as  aoceptaUe  aa  the  inoense  or 
the  evenins  saorifloe  offMed  by  the  priest  in  tiie 
Temple.  For  similar  instances  of  the  same  starituol 
view,  see  'Pm.  40, 51,  6931.  Observe  that  the  Decalogue 
TReecrihea  no  ritual  observance  except  the  rest  on  the 
Sabbath. 

8-7.  A  petition  to  be  saved  bom  raah  words.  He 
prefers  to  the  daintiea  of  the  wicked  the  rebukes  of 
die  ririiteooa.  Tbit  wMds  htm  omdemned  may  refer 
to  disloyal  speech  oooasicmed  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  always  a  Mmk  to  pious  Jews. 

i.  To  be  oeei^Od  tai:  rather  "to  take  part  in," 
"  to  join  in  doing." — 6&~T.  The  general  sense  given 
above  is  correct  (c/.  Pr.  276)  and  the  RV  of  5  may  be 
right.  At  the  dose  emend,  "  And  ^7  prayer  shall 
testify  against  their  wickediwsB  " :  but  uie  meaning 
obtained  is  far  from  satisfactory. — 6.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  restore  the  text.  "  They  are  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  their  judges  "  (men,  or  angel 
of  death,  or  Yahweh  Himself  may  be  the  agmta  or 
executors)  "and  they  will  hear  (>.e.  learn)  that  Yahweh's 
word  is  true,"  is  one  of  many  conjectural  emendations 
and  interpretations. — 1  is  still  more  difficult.  "  As 
whaa  (Hie  tmaks  and  splits  a  rock  (see  6,  when  nothing 
can  be  made  d  the  mrd  '  rook ')  in  the  land,  so  an 
their  bones  scattered  at  (or  for)  the  mouth  of  SheoL" 
H  tim  version  be  at  all  correct,  the  scattered  bones 
of  the  enemy  are  compared  with  the  splintera  of  a 
rock.  The  simUe  is  foroed  and  imnatonvL  Besides, 
Shecd  was  not,  as  a  rule,  the  reoeptacfe  of  dead  bodies 
but  ot  dmarted  sonls, 

8-19.  A  pvayer  for  delivorance  and  the  ruin  of  Us 
Iocs.   The  nalmist's  confidence. 

GXLn.  The  Paalmist  prays  fer  help  to  God  who 
knows  his  distress.  His  enemies  are  singer  than  ho, 
and  there  is  none  to  help  him,  save  God.  The  righteous 
will  welcome  his  ddiverance  from  the  anaies  around 
him  aa  a  triomph  of  their  own.  In  4  fellow  mg, 
la  7  the  "  prison^*  need  not  be  taJnn  in  a  literal  sense. 
For  "  compew  me  about,"  render  "  shall  triumph 
because  of  me."  The  ascription  of  the  Ps.  in  the  title 
to  David  in  the  "  cave "  or  rather  "  fortress "  oi 
Adullam  has  no  support  in  the  Ps.  itself.  Tliere  la 
no  means  of  fixing  the  date  ev^^^i^o^gi^^y. 
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CXLin.  There  is  no  internal  argnment  to  jofltafy 
the  LXX  title,  "  A  Pa.  of  [or  by]  Mvid  when  his  son 
persecuted  bk^"  On  the  oontrwy,  it  oontuni 
remiiiisoenoes  of  otlier  and  those  late  Pas.,  and  36  ii 
borrowed  from  Lam.  36,  for  cleariy  the  author  of  the 
latter  passage  is  more  vigoroiu  and  original  than  the 
aathor  of  the  Pb,  The  theme  is  an  ordinary  one. 
The  Psalmist  prays  for  deliverance  from  his  foes,  who 
have  brought  him  to  death's  door,  and  impreoates 
vengeanoe  upon  them. 

But  we  should  notioe  one  or  two  points  important 
for  religions  history.  The  *'  righteoamess  of  Ood  " 
here  «id  in  other  writen  later  than  Deuteronomy  is 
equivalent  to  faiUifulnefls,  and  eepeoially  the  fiddi^ 
with  which  God  dehvers  and  guides  His  people  (e/  Pb. 
fi8,  31i,  7I2,  89i6.  IIO40).  Next,  in  oontrast  to  the 
self-oomplaoenoy  which  finds  frequent  expreasion  in 
the  Pss.,  the  ^almiat  conioaaee  that  no  man  is  just 
before  God  Job  4i7>.  Bnaltv,  the  FBalmist  imya 
tliat  Qod't  good  spirit  may  lead  him  in  the  stmi^k 
path  (so  read  for  land,"  which  is  meaningless  here). 
God  is  to  teach  to  Hla  suppliant  what  His  will  is.  and 
instruct  him  how  to  do  it.  For  this  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  {uety  compare  "  thv  holy  siiiiit "  in  6I11. 
In  if  read,  "  Satisfy  me  with  iky  loving-kindness." 

GKUV.  Asoribed  by  LXX  and  ibo  by  T.  "to 
David  against  Ooliath,"  but  withont  any  shadow  of 
reason. — 1-11  ia  really  a  mosaic  chiefly  taken  from 
Pb.  18,  but  also  from  8,  33,  104w  It  is  a  song  of  autioi- 
pated  triumph.  The  Psalmist  is  in  conflict  with 
foreign  enemies  {"  strangets "  (7)  can  oi^y  mean 
foreigners).  God  teaches  his  fiugen  to  Bgjbip  for  it  is 
the  flngere  which  grasp  the  bow  and  subdue  "  pMples  " 
(not  '  my  people ")  under  him.  He  pnys  that  a 
display  in  stnrm  and  lightaing  may  discomfit  his  foes. 
They  can  be  bound  by  no  treaty,  for  the  right  hand  (8), 
which  is  raised  in  tamng  tut  oath,  is  false  and  treaoher- 
ouB,  But  the  Psalmist's  triumph  is  secure.  **  David  " 
(10)  is  an  erroneous  gloss  on  "  his  servant;" 

12-16  is  a  Ps.,  or  more  probably  the  fragment  of  a 
I^,  describing  the  bleased  lot  of  Yahww's  people. 
Observe  that  the  blessing  is  wholly  materiaL  '*  When  " 
( 1 3 )  has  iu  Heb.  no  intelligible  meaning,  and  may  have 
belonged  to  the  original  continuation  of  i-ii.  The 
daughteiB  of  the  Jews  in  is  are  oompared,  aooording 
to  one  interpretation  with  "  oomor  luOan  carved  aftOT 
the  &ahion  of  a  palace."  But  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  lendoiing  '  pillaiB,"  and  it  is  unlikely  that  tM 
Fisalmist  knew  uiytbiDg  ct  OsiyatkleaL 

GKLV.  Ths  Naran  Talnnli^Tbis  I^,  whioh 
borrows  from  very  late  souroes  (13.  e-g.  ia  translated 
verbally  from  the  Aramaic  of  Dan.  43),  is  a  use^ 
summary  of  the  Divine  attributes,  as  a  pions  Jew 
conoeived  them.  For  God  is  mighty  ana  furious, 
kindly  and  oompossioDate.  At  the  same  tune,  He 
will  destroy  the  wicked.  The  is  ali^betiaal,  each 
verse  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  Heb.  aljdtabet  in 
due  succession.  By  some  accident  the  letter  Nun  is 
omitted,  but  the  lost  verse  can  be  supplied  from  the 
LXX.  It  stood  after  13  and  ran,  "  Faithful  is  Yahweh 
in  his  words  and  holy  in  all  his  works." 

6.  Render  after  LXX,  "  Of  tiie  furious  majestv  of 
thino  honour  shall  they  raeak,  Of  thy  wonders  snail 
they  disoooTsek"— As.  Besd,  "  Good  is  Tahweh  to  all 
who  wait  lor  him  "  (LXX). 


CXLVI.  This  Ps.,  like  the  remaining  Pbs.  to  the 
ead  of  the  I%^ter,  begins  and  oloaeo  with  ti»  word 
Hallelnjah  (Vtaiao  Yah),  tbma  Pml  nay  originally 
have  formed  a  collection  themselves.  The  tlienw 
of  the  Pb,  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  105.  It  is  vain 
to  trust  man  and  a  Messed  thing  to  trust  in  God, 
who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  who  jvotects  those 
who  love  Him  and  relieves  the  desolate  and  oppressed. 

CXLVH.  The  LXX.  perhaps  rightly,  divides  tbe  Ph. 
into  two,  i-ii  and  la-ao. 

1-11.  An  invitation  to  praise  Yahweh  for  His 
almighty  power  and  His  kindness  to  IsrsaL  Observs 
how  the  two  thoughts  are  intertwined.  After  8c  the 
LXX  has,  "  and  herbstfe  for  the  service  of  men."  In 
10  "  the  legs  of  a  man  '  is  carious.  Swift  running  ia  a 
oharaoteristic  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  bat  the  emenda- 
taou,  "  armour  of  a  man,"  is  tempting. 

12-^  The  thought  of  i-ii  reouzs,  here  addiessed 
to  Jerusalem  and  specially  to  Zion.  In  17  ioe  is  said 
to  be  sent  forth  m  small  fragnMOfsL  Petliaps  .tlw 
PBatmist  vaA  thinking  of  haiL 

CXLVDL  An  Invlwlm  to  Bless  Tahweh,— It  is 
addressed,  1-6  to  the  heavens  and  all  that  thermn  is 
7-13  to  the  earth  :  13I  gives  the  reason  for  which 
above  all  Yahweh  is  to  M  praised,  viz.  for  bringing 
Israel  so  near  to  Himaelt 

4,  yo  beaWH  €l  heawis:  to  be  taken  litarally  as 
the  heavens  above  the  visible  sky  (</.  2  Cor.  I2z).— 
6.  Bead  mg. — 14^  Translate  with  an  alteiatkxk  in  tha 
pointing,  ''He  will  raise  up  (LXX)  a  horn  for  bis 
people ;  praise  for  all  his  saints,  for  the  children  ol 
Israed."  eta   Tho  "  horn  '*  may  refer  to  tiie  Messianie 


A  Song  of  Ttfomph  and  Heislanie  Bxpeeta- 

tfon. — Obviousljr  this  Ps.  depicts  a  stage  in  the  Btaooa- 
bean  war.  It  is  addressed  to  "  the  aasemblv  of  tlw 
saints,"  the  Hasidim  of  Ps.  43.  The  heroes  whom  the 
Ps.  celebrates  are  "  meek  "  (4)  towards  God,  but  thev 
fight  fiercely.  *'  The  praises  of  God  are  in  tiieir  month 
and  a  two-edaed  sword  in  their  hands  " — an  admirable 
description  of  the  Maooabean  times,  but  unsuitable  to 
any  other  period  in  Jewish  histonr  known  to  m, 
Maooabean  also,  though  not  exdanvety  MsooabMn. 
is  tiie  confident  belief  tiiat  Israel  will  nue  over  all  the 
world :  it  is  the  same  belief  whidi  finds  impiwsive 
utterance  in  Uie  Book  of  Daniel,  thouf^  then  the 
victory  is  given  immediately  by  God.  here  it  is  to  be 
won  by  the  swoid  of  the  saints.  The  Pb.  blls  into  two 
divisicms.  In  i-^  we  hear  the  mosio  and  scHig.  we 
see  the  dance  af^  viotory  won.  Sudi  is  the  joy  of 
tho  saints  in  Yahweh  "  their  King."  Even  when  the 
exhausting  day  is  over  and  pious  souls  lie  down  to 
rest,  the  biumphal  song  is  stul  on  titeir  Hps.  In  6—9 
the  vieta  of  future  conquest  opens  out  before  as. 
Israel  is  to  ponish  and  crush  other  Datians.  Ood  has 
long  ago  set  down  in  His  book  the  veooeanoe  which 
is  to  overtake  the  heathen :  now  He  wilToany  it  o«b 
Tho  Jewish  notion  of  meekness  is  ymy  diffennt 
from  that  whioh  Qiristians  hold,  ta  at  least  profcM 
to  hold. 

CL.  Each  book  ends  with  a  doxoloey.  Here  we 
have  a  much  longer  dozolog^  which  onaes  Book  Y 
and  tto  whole  Budter  also.  The  ^aise  ctf  God  begins 
bom  His  sanotaary,  •.«.  probably  from  His  sanotoaty 
in  heaven,  not  from  the  Templs  on  Zim. 
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Two  typM  of  Wifldom-Iiterature  may  be  diBtmgaifihed 
in  the  uT.  The  earlier  probaMy  aioee  oat  of  the' 
popoIaT  wiBdran  of  experimoe,  oouohed  in  folk-atoriee 
ana  pazaUes  ud  poUuwd  into  epigianuiiatio  lonn  by 
tlie  Tefleotfam  and  literaiy  ddU  at  a  vrtdeetional  olaaa 
<^  wise  men.  This  type  is  rei»oaented  l)y  the  oolleotions 
of  maxima  oonstdtating  oar  book,  by  oertain  parte  of  . 
Eo.,  by  some  of  the  Pas.,  and  by  soattered  parables  and 
riddlee  embodied  in  the  historioal  parts  of  the  OT —  ' 
e.g.  the  mdthdl  of  Jotham  in  Jg.  9sh-3i»  and  Samson's 
riddle.  The  later  type,  as  seen  in  Job  and  the  greater 
part  of  Eo.,  and  in  one  or  two  FSs. — e.g.  Pa.  73 — 
repwaota  the  direction  taken  by  the  s^ieoalative 
taoariit  ot  the  Hebrew  people,  the  difiousmon  of  the 
monu  and  relig^iu  problems  raised  hj  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  uniTerse.  For  a  falkr  duooadon  lee  iba 
article  "  Hebrew  Wisdom." 

(s)  Gmeral  (Siwwtor^The  Book  of  Pfoverba  offers 
haidly  any  points  oi  oontaot  with  this  qteonlative 
aeti'vi^,  except  in  8  and  3O1-4.   It  assumes  the\ 
mirrait  orthodozy,  the  euBtenoe  of  God,  man's  re- : 
Bponsibihty,  the  blessing  of  the  lighteoaa  tod  the  \ 
pnnishment  of  the  wiokcd.    Ite  general  attitude  is  a  1 
sane,  ans^eonlativB  optimism.   The  passion  of  the  \ 
Pes.,  the  vision  of  the  propheta,  the  donots  and  despair  ' 
ot  Eo.  and  Job,  are  all  absent.   Its  negative  oharaoter- 
istics  are  interesting.   Ncme  of  the  national  featares 
of  Hebrew  history  appear.   Israel  is  not  mentioned, 
tho  Law  and  the  oultas  are  not  referred  to,  events  in 
iho  politioal  or  religioas  history  are  not  celebrated. 
Temple,  pnest.  and  prophet  find  no  plaoe  either  for 
praise  or  blame.    Idolatiy  is  not  onoe  mentioned, 
and,  except  for  the  national  name  of  the  Deity, 
Yahweh,  it  would  be  bard  to  assign  this  book  to  any 
special  Semitic  people. 

<b)  Anlhonblv  and  UUntj  Anabili.— The  titie  in 
li  apparently  assigns  the  aathoiuiip  of  the  whole 
book  to  Solomon,  bat  the  existence  of  varions  smaller  , 
oolleotions  with  separate  titles  shows  that  this  tatle  is 
either  due  to  a  late  editor  at  a  date  when  Solomon 
was  r^arded  as  the  foont  of  all  Heb.  wisdom — as  all 
Heb^  psalmody  was  aaoribed  to  David — or  that  it 
refers  only  to  the  first  collection.  The  book  com- 
prises the  foUowina  oolleotions : 

(i)  The  Praise  of  Wisdom  (1-9),  assigned  to  Solomon. 
In  this  section  61-19  and  O7-12  are  misplaced. 

(ii)  10i-22i6,  entitled  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  prob- 
ably the  original  nucleus  of  the  whole  book. 

(lii)  22i7-2432  wad  2433-34.   Two  short  oolkotions, 
both  asoribed  to  "  the  Wise,"  tho  profession^  sages. 

(iv)  The  Hezekiao  ooUeotion  (26-29),  with  a  title 
describing  the  contents  as  proverbs  of  Solomon  ool- 
leoted^  the  men  of  Hezekiah. 

(v)  The  appendix,  containing  several  short  oolleo- 
tions^viz.  the  words  of  Agur  {SOi-g,  or  poasibly  only 
3O1-4} ;  miscellaneous  proverbs,  chiefly  numerical 
(80x0-33);  the  words  of  king  Lemnel  (31 1-4);  w 


acrostic  poem  descritang  the  viztooua  woman  (31 

10-31). 

Hence  the  literary  analysis  shows  that  Pr.,  like  ita 
great  onmpanion  the  Walter,  must  have  reached  ita 
present  lonn  thioagh  several  stages  of  growth.  Tbn 
oorreobiess  of  the  titles  ia  determined  by  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  collections. 

(e)  Date. — ^The  date  of  the  book  as  it  stands  must 
be  oonsidued  apart  from  the  date  of  the  separate 
collections.  The  problem  is  almost  entirely  one  of 
internal  evidenoe,  hcuoe  no  oortain  result  oan  be 
lescbed. 

(I)  The  earliest  collection  is  probably  that  contained 
in  10 1 -22 1 6,  entitled  ProTerbs  of  Solom<».  Euiy 
tradition  (1  K.  420-34),  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejeoting,  rwarded  Solomon  as  the  father  of  Heb. 
wisdom.  Other  Oriental  peoples  possess  collectioas  of 
fables  and  apothegms  going  back  beyond  his  time,  and 
tiie  folk-etorr  is  one  of  the  oldest  forma  of  wpular 
literature.  Tradition  also  aflsooiated  Edom  with  the 
source  of  wisdom  (Jer.  49?,  Ob.  8),  and  Ezeki^  speaks 
of  the  wisdom  of  Tyre  (283).  Egypt,  too,  prided  itself 
on  the  wisdom  of  ite  oounsellora  {la.  19i  i ).  But  whether 
10i-22i6  aotoally  pteoervm  any  authentic  sayings  of 
Solomon  is  verv  aoubtfuL  The  general  point  of  view — 
social,  pohtica^  and  rehgious — suite  the  Persian  period 
better,  and  there  are  possible  teaoes  td  Greek  influence. 
Henoe,  while  proverbs  of  an  older  date  may  certainly 
be  jxeserved  in  this  collection,  yet  the  absence  of 
strong  national  characteristics,  the  religious  and 
ethical  outiook,  and  other  oonsiderationa,  suggest 
a  date  between  400  and  300  b.0. 

(U)  The  HflUkUnOoUecttoD  (25-29)  contains  featorea 
t  whitdi  suggest  thtA,  wtaib  it  may  preserve  an  older 
form  ot  some  of  the  proverbs  common  to  it  and  lOi- 
22x6,  yet  it  ia  as  a  whole  somewhat  later.  To  about 
the  same  date  also  may  be  assi^nd  22i7-2422  and 
2423-34.  The  question  of  tiie  existence  of  a  class  of 
literary  wise  men,  such  as  these  oolleotions  presuppose, 
in  the  time  of  tiie  i»e-exilio  i^phete  is  a  dimoolt 
ona  It  is  not  eaqr  to  suppose  that  tho  wise  men, 
against  whom  the  polemic  of  such  passages  as  Is.  621, 
^14,  Jer.  8g,  is  directed,  are  the  pons  sages  of  Pr. 
who  instruct  their  people  in  the  fear  of  Clod.  Also 
the  existence  of  a  second  and  more  pious  set  of  wise 
men  allied  with  the  prophete  is  an  hypothesis  which 
finds  no  support  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves. 

(Ui)  The  Praise  of  Wisdom  (1-9)  presents  a  totally 
different  Uterary  oharaoter.  It  is  oleariy  a  unity  and 
not  a  oolleotioD  of  aphorisms.  It  is  a  series  of  moral 
addresses  on  the  value  of  wisdom,  reaching  their 
climax  in  the  magnifioent  portrayal  of  Wisdom  as  the 
companion  of  Yahweh  before  creation.  The  traoes  of 
Gre^  influence  in  the  social  envinmmen^  and  yoth 
sibly  in  the  philosophioal  attitude  towards  wisdom  m  8, 
point  to  a  date  in  the  Greek  period,  posdUy  about 
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300-250  &a  ProbftWy  the  auttior  wm  ftbo  the 
editor  of  (he  oolleetuaia  alieedy  meDtionedt  to  whioh 
he  mefixed  his  own  short  treatise  aa  bo^  introdaotion 
aod  supplement, 

(tr)  Lastly,  to  the  ooUeotion  thos  edited  were  added 
at  some  later  date  the  tiagmente  whioh  oonstitute  the 
appmdiz  (301.).  They  all  bear  the  maricB  of  late  date, 
especially  the  religiona  standpoint  of  Agor's  prophet^ 
and  the  aorostio  ainuigement  of  31 10-31. 

(i.)  literary  Charaowrtottet.—The  English  toansla- 
ticni  may  oonoeal  from  the  general  reader  \ha  real 
nature  01  the  stvle.  The  book  is  poetio  in  form,  like 
the  Paa.  and  Job,  its  immediate  oompanions.  Paral- 
letiam  (p.  23),  the  oharaoteristio  feature  of  Heb. 
poetry,  is  found  throu^out,  mainly  in  antithetao 
form,  the  thought  in  the  first  line  of  the  oou[det  being 
bakwoed  by  •  onitnsted  thought  in  the  seoono. 
Next  to  toe  antithetic,  synonymous  parallelism  is 
more  fireqnent,  the  thought  in  the  first  clause  bring 
repeated  in  a  Taried  form  in  the  second.  On  the 
whole  the  Hob.  vooabolary  and  syntax  of  Pr.  are  those 
of  the  claasioal  period,  although  a  number  of  rare 
words  occur,  and  Arunatsms  are  not  unoommon. 
QueBtums  of  metm  and  itro^ioal  anangement  aze 
too  onoertain  and  intricate  to  be  dteonand  in  the 
space  availaUe.   See  pp.  372f. 

The  speoial  diflBoulty  lies  in  the  number  of  aphorisms 
whose  text  is  obviously  oorrupt.  Often  the  best 
serrioe  to  the  ordinary  reader  is  to  saTO  him  from  a 
false  or  fanciful  ezegens  hy  {Kantiag  out  the  true  state 
of  a  passage  whoae  meaning  is  nnontain.  Within  our 
Hmito  the  eridenoe  for  emendatioD  or  valiant  readings 
cannot  be  discussed,  but  only  neoeasary  emtaidaticnu 
have  been  ofEsied,  and  where  no  manipulation  of  the 
text  wiU  yield  anv  satisfactory  sense  this  has  been 
plainly  stated.  The  reader  is  also  infumed  irhste 
BVm  is  to  be  preferred  to  BV. 

Uteratore.— Comm«iilan«s.*  (a)  Perowne  (CB),  Mar^ 
On  {Oent.B}j  (6)  Toy  (100);  (c)  Nowaok  (KBH), 
Wildeboer  (KHC^  rraAtoberg  (HK);  (if)  Horton 
(Ex.B).  Other  Luentture :  Cboyne,  J  A  and  Sotomon  ; 
Malan,  OrifftiKU  NaUt  on  the  Book  0/  Proverbs  ;  Honte- 
fiore.  Notes  upon  the  Date  and  Stligioas  Value  the 
Book  <4  Pfovabt  (Jewish  Quarteri^  Beriew,  1889-90) ; 
Elmslie,  Hivdiea  in  Lift  from  Jeunah  Proverbs. 

trOL  flnt  Seettou  The  Praise  d  WMonu— 
L  1.  THOb,  etther  ol  the  whole  book,  or  of  thk  par- 
timUar  oolwotion. 

Hie  word  for  jffonrb,  mSthSl,  has  a  wide  signifloanoe 
in  Heb.  (see  BDB).  Probably  it  originally  exiMMsed 
a  oompaiison  or  allusion,  drawn  from  history  or  nature, 
and  employed  to  oonvev  a  taunt  or  satire,  henoe  the 
rendering  taont^ong.  For  diftraent  meanings  ef. 
Mn.  2127,  Dt^  2837.  Job  I3i3.  Is.  I44,  Buk.  1233. 
ExeUd's  use  dioold  be  specially  noted. 

2^  Introduction  specifying  the  nirpose  of  the 
book.  There  need  be  no  grammatical  connexion  bo- 
tween  the  title  and  the  inflnitivea  in  2-6, 

8.  Confltruotion  obaoure.  Possibly  render  "  the 
discipline  that  oauaes  one  to  understand  (what  is) 
righteousness,  judgmmt,  and  equity."— 4.  l^ple: 
from  root  meanmg^'  to  be  open,"  spacious."  Those 
who  are  lacking  in  retioenoe  and  self-restraint. — 
SObttlty :  shiewdnees,  used  of  the  serpent  in  Oen.  3i. — 
6*  Mlind  oonnseli:  lit.  "  rope-puIUng,"  hence  "  direo- 
tion,"  a  nautioal  term,  "  steenimaosbip "  (t;f,  246, 
Job  37i3).— «.  figure:  lit.  "satire"  (</.  Hab.  2dt*^ 
from  root  "  to  scorn."— dark  taylna :  read  **  riddle*  '* 
i<if.  Jg.  14ia,  1  K.  lOi,  Bcek.  ITa). 

Pint  DtMonne  warning  the  young  man  against 
the  aUnzementa  of  those  who  are  in  haste  to  get  gain 


by  o^raadon  and  spcdiatioo.  Araonatfy  thne  was 
a  pmeouted  party,  the  innooent  and  the  peifeot 
(ill),  and  a  party  of  godlasB  opproasora  who  entioe 
the  young  man  1^  the  promise  of  gain.   It  is  lees 
likely  that  the  speakMB  were  a  bond  of  highway 
lobbers  (cf.  Pas.  lOst,  lU). 
7.  The  intn)daot<OT  motto  of  the  whole  ooUeotioa 
9io,  Job  2848,  Vb.  lllio.  BocluB.  li4).~^ooBBb: 
the  pretnae  shades  of  meaning  in  the  yariooa  synonyms 
for  "  fool "  in  Heb.  are  not  easy  to  define  (p.  344). 
Pethl  (4*)  means  "  open,"  "  simple,"  not  neoesaarily 
with  an  evil  signifioanoe ;  'evU  (7)  is  one  who  is  oraas, 
stumd  (lit.  "be  fat,"  "thick)";  k'sil  is  the  braffgart 
fool  (22),  {cf.  the  mythological  signifioanoe  of  Onon)  i 
nSbal,  Ims  frequent  in  Pr.  {only  I7?~2i,  3022),  the 
man  lacking  in  moral  sensibility  (q^.  Pa.  14i,  1  S. 
2533)  I  Mlutt  not  in  Pr.       Ea  219).— 17.  Obsoure. 
Bby  mean  (o)  the  net  of  the  aHuiementa  of  the  wicked 
is  spread  in  vain  when  the  victim  is  forewarned,  or 
(6)  the  net  of  retribution  is  spread  in  vain  in  the  sight 
<xf  the  wicked,  they  will  not  be  wanied.— qireadt  a 
forced    rendering ;     Heb.    means    "  to  wiimow," 
"  scatter."— 10.  waysi  read  "  fata  "  (LXX). 
20-8>.  BmooA  DkeotBMr-Wisdom  personified  wains 
;  the  aimifle  of  the  law  td  letributfcHi,  that  they  oannofe 
escape  the  eonsequenoes  of  their  own  actions.  The' 
'  future  jnii^ment  bas  little  place  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
.  conception  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh.     The  tendency 
1  to  personify  the  Divine  attributes  is  a  late  develop- 
'  moot  due  to  the  increasing  sense  of  God's  transoea- 
j  denoe.  Cf.  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  Hetotroiw 
and  the  Memra  (pp.  401,  740)  of  the  Targnms. 

n.  1-^  TUn  IMuonnewThe  wise  man  wsisea 
Wisdom,  desorilnng  the  blessings  of  obedimoe  to  Iter. 
Tba  deeper  religious  etemmt  in  wisdom  vpgoaxB,  the 
fundamental  conception  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  u  ^e  supreme  good. 
)     1-11.  If  tite  yoon^  man  hearkens  to  wisdom,  prises 
I  it  above  all  other  gain,  he  will  acquire  tfie  true  know- 
J  ledge  of  God.   Yahw^  akme  gives  wisdom,  and  He 
gives  it  only  to  the  apright. 

6.  The  phrase  "  knoidedge  oi  God  "  oooura  in  the 
or  only  here  and  in  Hoe.  Also  Elohim  only  ooonzs 
elsewhere  in  Pr.  in  2i7,  84,  262,  9O9. — 7.  Boand 
Wlldom:  cf.  Job,  S12.  The  root  possibly  means  **  to 
asidst,"  "  support,"  hence  "  effectual  wisdom,"  imply- 
ing mooeiB  m  liioi — 8.  Ui  lalntB:  rather  "  his  paona 
ones."  The  term  hasidim  (Pb.  43*).oocutB  only  hem 
m  Pr. 

18-19.  He  who-posseeses  true  wisdom  in  the  know^ 
ledge  of  God  will  be  preserved  from  the  perverse  and 
setf-opnionsted  man  and  from  "  the  strange  woman." 
These  may  be  personifications,  like  Wisdom,  ropre- 
aenting  some  form  of  foreijin  philoeoid^  or  heretaoal 
teaching,  so  the  later  Jewish  comnMuteton  explain. 
But  probably  the  referonoe  is  to  hteral  vioe.  The 
stranf^  woman  is  the  professional  jwostitote,  poeaiUy 
'  a  foreigner  and  oonneoted  with  foreign  idolatrous  oolto 
(^.  Joeephus,  AnU,  xii.  4-6  ;  Eooliu.  93-9,  23i6-a6). 

17.  IrlMid  ol  her  yonth :  "  husband  "  rather  than 
"God."  For  the  jdirase  cf.  Jer.  33-3.— 18.  LXX 
reads  "  she  has  set  her  house  by  death,"  BV  pre- 
snnxises  a  change  in  tiM  aooents,  MT  is  lendneo  in 
BVm,  the  Taignms  and  Peshitto  suggest  *'  hm  house 
is  a  rnt  of  deep  gloom." — the  dead;  tiie  rephatm,  the 
inhautanta  of  Sheol,  beyond  Qod's  jarisdiotion.  For 
history  of  term  see  CSuu-les'  Sschaidom  (cf.  Gtax.  145*. 
Job  265*,  Is.  149). 

80-S2.  Btessing  ot  the  upright  who  heaven  to 
wisdom,  and  puniahmoit  of  the  wicked.  Hie  lenilt 
of  oonduet  is  expressed  hi  tJie  martial  ftum  of  older 
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Jewiah  hopes.  A  long  life  in  tliB  land  of  Israel  was 
the  ideal  of  good,  but  the  phrases  "  to  poasesa,"  "  in- 
herit," or  "dwell  in  the  taod  "  remained  as  the  ex- 
{Widon  of  bkniDg  whm  its  looal  and  temponry 
BOiM  had  been  forgotten  (ef.  Mt.  6s).  Fit  37  raptv- 
aenta  this  point  of  viev  very  fully. 

m.  1-10.  Fourth  Olwovse.— The  mge  exhorts  the 
yoong  man  to  heed  his  oral  inatmction  {iomh),  and 
to  tmat  in  Tahveh,  fear  Him,  and  honour  Elim  in 
the  presoiibed  manner  of  fizatlniiti.  It  ia  intoreeting 
to  find  tank  used  in  ita  earlier  prophetie  aenae  of  onu 
fnatmotum,  without  leferoKM  to  Ha  bter  aenae  of  the 
whole  body  of  l^alataon  rejneaented  by  \i»  Penta- 
teacfa.  The  torah  of  the  viae  man  ie]a«aenta  not  hia 
own  individual  authority,  but  tbo  aooumulated  wisdom 
of  experienoe.  The  torah  of  the  prophet,  although 
d^vered  in  the  name  of  Yalivel^  rqmaenta  olti- 
mat^  the  aeonmulated  monl  ooaaowoaneaa  of  the 
nation ;  while  the  tcmh  of  the  priest— In  its  later  form 
at  least — ^representa  the  traditional  and  inherited 
ritual,  the  praaoribed  method  of  the  onltoa.  Heooe  the 
primary  idea  of  tormh  is  the  same  hi  all  three  forma. 
fSee  pp.  121,  620,  Dt.  Is*,  and  lor  a  fuller  disouaaion, 

Law  "  in  HDB.)  The  traditional  view  of  the  moral 
^Temmeat  of  tiie  universe,  challenged  ao  paaaionately 
m  Jobt  ia  here  accepted  aa  axiomatio ;  ti»  reward  of 
fearing  Yahweh  is  material  ptoeperity  and  long  life, 
there  la  no  outlook  into  the  future. 

8.  navd:  read  "flesh"  or  "body"  (LXX  and 
Peshttta). 

llf.  A  oomment,  poesibty  by  a  later  hand,  on  the 
meaning  of  miafortone.  It  r^nesents  the  b^inning 
of  the  problem  disoussed  so  fully  in  Job,  and  it  offea 
the  same  solution  as  Eliphas  (Job.  617I)  and  BlihOt 
•  aolntion  rejected  by  Job  aa  iiuuleqnate.  CSiairtiae- 
meai  oooki  not  be  regarded  aa  a  proof  of  Qod's  love 
imtil  the  belief  in  a  future  lifia  with  Qod,  where  ita 
reaiilta  shookl  appear,  had  been  eetabltshed.  bideed, 
the  premnre  of  tne  moral  problem  hdped  laxf^ly  to 
estabhah  the  belief  in  ethical  and  individoal  uunor- 
taUty.  (See  art.  on  Immortality "  in  DAC;  0/. 
alao  XiooluB.  2i-6,  Vm  of  Solom«i  ISai) 

12.  ai  a  father:  LXX  (Heb.  128t  xeada  "  aoougaa." 
probably  repreaenting  tiie  pnaamably  OMreet  leMing 
aifficta,"  as  in  Job.  61S. 

IS-lft.  Couplets  in  pndae  of  wisdom,  possibly  a 
oontinnation  of  i-io,  but  probably  a  separate  frag- 
ment of  a  poem  in  praise  of  wisdom.  It  and 
are  ckeety  related  to  Uie  hymn  in  praise  of  wisdom 
in  8,  and  may  represent  an  exoerpt  from  an  earlier 
recension  of  it. 

_  16.  Repeated  in  a  slightly  modified  form  in  811. 

IM.  A  oomment  on  the  puoe  of  Wiadom  in  oreatioo, 
expanded  in  823-31*.   See  13-18*. 

81-28.  Another  fragment  on  the  bleaainga  of  wiadom 
addressed  by  the  aage  to  the  young  man.  The  oon- 
nexion  ia  (Marly  tooken,  "  ttom  "  (41a)  having  no 
anteoedent,  ainoe  3i-a6  ia  not  a  oontinnation  of  igf. 
H,  however,  the  order  of  aia  and  31b  be  inverted,  the 
araae  may  be  restored. — d^ait:  Heb.  diiBonlt. 
LXX  reads  "  slip  away,"  perhaps  the  aouroe  of  "  alip 
away  "  in  Heb.  2i. 

28-86.  Detached  exhortationa  and  maxima  totally 
differing  in  atyle  bom  the  reat  of  1-9,  and  mem  okMBly 
reaembfing  the  nuudms  of  10i-^i6.  The  oonneotfng 
thread  »  the  oonception  of  kindliness  to  one's  neigh- 
bour as  a  fundamental  part  of  morali^  which  undernea 
much  (rf  the  Code  of  the  Covenant  and  the  parallel 
portioos  of  D  and  H. 

87.  tor  than  to  whmi  It  If  Am:  *  foned  lendering ; 
Heb.  la  Ittw  "  from  ita  owHH."  liXX  haa  "  from  ttie 


needy,"  Peehitta  omita.  Read  parhaps  "  from  thy 
neighbours."— fower:  lit.  "God"  ('«(),  illuateating 
the  primitive  ooooeption  attiaohing  to  the  word  (<^ 
Gen.  31s9>  I>t  2833).— SSL  Mont;  Etob.  im^iea  inu- 
mate  aaaociaticni  Vm,  2614,  6614).— 8C  Neither 
RV  nor  RVm  ia  aatittactoir.  R(»d  "  with  the  aoornera 
he  shewa  himaelf  soomful "  (Pb.  I826).  LXX  ia 
quoted  in  Jas.  46. 1  P.  S5.— SSfe.  promotiM  ia  the  Heb. 
verb  "to  exalt"  or  "to  remove"  (as  Is.  67i4). 
"  Shame  exalta  fools,"  "  makes  them  notorioua," 
ia  poaaible  but  fiHiied.  An  attraotive  emendation  ia 
"  fools  dhange  their  ^ory  into  ahame  "  {(^.  Hoe.  47I. 
14is  may  give  tiie  original  text,  "  fools  await  shame.'' 

IV.  1-8,  10-19,  28-87.  Three  hortatoty  diaooursea 
exactly  aimilar  to  those  in  2  and  3.  The  snlqeot  ia 
the  praiae  of  Wiadom,  and  the  deaoiptwa  of  the 
bleaauua  she  ooofem. 

8t  One  of  the  few  paaaagw  reCaning  to  Heb.  eduoa- 
lioiial  metboda  (pp.  iWf-V  Inatamotion  ia  oral,  given 
1^  the  father  or  the  mother  (Is).  Boobi  are  not  men- 
tioned, and  it  ia  difficult  to  infer  the  nature  of  the 
teaching,  whether  it  consiated  of  inatmction  in  the  Law, 
or  merely  the  advioe  of  experienoe  given  to  youth. 
The  date  may  be  about  the  third  oentury  B.a — 7* 
Heb.  yielda  no  good  sense,  "  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
ia,  get  wiadom.  LXX  probab^  oorreot^'  omits  the 
veraa.— 0.  Mom  o(  bewty:  lii  "dorioos  orown" 
{d.  Ia.  28i,  Job.  I89).  The  figure  ia  from  the  ouatom 
of  wearing  wreatha  on  feetal  oooasioiui,  hardly,  as 
Is.  2fii  showa,  a  sign  of  Greek  or  Roman  influence.' 

10-18.  A  diaoourae  deaoribing  the  way  of  life  and 
the  way  of  death  (cj.  "  The  Two  Ways,"  the  earlier 
Jewiah  portion  of  tlw  DidaoheL 

18a.  tf.  Jnb.  187a,  the  idea  being  the  otamping  sad 
hindering  of  one's  steps  hy  a  namnr  and  xooln'  path. — 
tab.  ef.  Dt  S247.  Note  the  ^adaal  deepenmg  at  the 
asDse  of  "  life,"  begimiing  with  prokm^ng  m  days, 
as  in  Di.  ^47,  and  gaining  in  spuitual  content  until 
it  oomea  to  mean  the  knowledgie  of  Qod  and  oom- 
monion  with  Wm  (Jn,  ITs ;  a.  "  the  life  which  ia 
m  indeed."  1  Tim.  6i9)^14-17.  Probably  the  same 
earn  aa  that  described  in  I10-19,  belongmg  to  oity 
life  rathM  than  to  aa  agriraltaial  or  nomad  atate  A 
aodety.— 18.  mto  the  pMfaet  day :  lit.  "  until  the  day 
is  estaUished,"  which  may  mean  either  the  full  morn- 
ing light  or  the  noon-day.  The  referenoe  may  be  to 
the  good  old  age  of  a  righteous  life,  ita  radiant  oul- 
minataon,  or,  ma  probab^,  to  the  Day  of  the  Lord, 
which  will  be  ti^t  for  the  righteous  ((/.  Is.  SO36,  340). 

20-87.  A  thint  diaoourae  exhorting  the  young  man 
to  heed  the  instruetfcm  of  the  aage  ud  adit«B  to  the 
path  of  ainightneaa. 

28.  heart:  in  Heb.  the  seat  not  of  the  emotions 
hut  of  the  intellect  (<^.  Hoe.  7ii,  where  "  without 
heart "  meane  *'  without  intelligenoe  ").  The  aeat  of 
the  emotions  in  the  OT  ia  represented  by  the  bowels, 
(he  win  and  mond  praoepUma  by  tiie  nana  M,  Jer. 
419.  PM.  I67).— ImM  :  fit.  "gouga  forth"  W.  Pa. 
6820). — It:  •.«.  the  obediMioe  leoomnanded  in  330, 
life,  whether  material  or  apiittnal,  ia  ibo  reaolt  of 
obedience  {ef.  Dt.  3247). 

V.  1-^  The  fint  diaoourae  againat  aezmd  vioe,  and 
exhortation  to  parity  and  ocmjngal  fidelity  834-35, 
7,  O13-16).  A  oompariaon  ef  the  later  oodea  {e.g. 
Lev.  18,  20,  H)  with  the  eariiw,  ahom  ttie  inoreaaing 
streea  hud  on  aexoal  purity,  and  imneaahig  prevalence 
of  adultery. 

8-8.  Desoriptloa  of  the  strange  woman  (2i6*). — 4. 
wormwood  (Am.  Jar.  813) :  a  bitter  and  poiaonous 
hcffb,  ptobably  a  apMea  of  Artmma.  In  Rev.  Stof. 
it  haa  MotmM  an  CMdiafadogloal  abatraotion.  For  the 
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thon^t  of  bittemeflB  and  poison  in  the  {Hvaent  oon- 
nexion  ef.  the  water  of  jealousy  (Mu.  6).— 6.  Corrupt. 
Bead  "  EAie  does  not  tread  tiie  way  of  life,  her  paths 
wavw." 

7-14:.  The  evil  results  of  relatimu  witii  tin  stnuge 
woman.  These  fall  into  three  divisions — loss  of 
wealth  and  position  (gt),  physioal  deterioration  (ii)» 
l^al  penalties  (14,  c/.  633*).  Adultery  is  treated  as 
more  serious  and  dangerous  thfui  intereonrHe  with  a 
harlot.  H  (Lev.  20io),  Bxek.  2345-47.  and  D  (IK 
2222)  eentenoe  both  imrtiee  to  dei^.  The  story  of 
David  uid  Bathsheba  implies  the  death  penal^.  In 
later  ]»aotioe  the  puniBhment  appeals  to  have  been 
less  sereie  (cf.  Ecolus.  23i8-26}.  Jn.  85  implies  that 
tho  older  regulation  was  still  in  force,  alUiough  it 
might  be  relaxed.  (Probably  the  ordeal  for  the  sub- 
peoted  wife  (No.  611-29*)  was  older  stilL)  (See  Gray, 
Tfvmbers,  1(X).) 

7a.  Bead  "son."— Om  «niel:  the  text,  if  oco^ 
xeot,  refeiB  appairatly  to  the  onttaged  husband,  but 
"  to  ior^ien  "  (Taig.)  suits  the  parallelism  better. 
The  referenoo  would  wen  be  general  to  the  oirole  of 
foreign  oourtesanB  and  panders. — 14.  Bender  "  I  had 
almost  fallen  into  all  evil,"  legal  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  looal  synagogue. 

15-80.  Exhortation  to  conjugal  fidelity.  For  the 
metupbox  of  the  well  and  the  oiatem  t^.  Ca.  4i3>i5. 
and  for  t^t  the  roe  qf.  Oa.  45.  Some  And  «  paialM 
to  t5a  in  Eo.  12i,  reading  "  remember  fliy  wdl  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth." 

81-28.  Closine  remarks  on  fbe  retdbutave  nature  of 
the  Divine  moral  government. 

21.  DUketh  lOTSl:  the  same  word  as  in  6a;  read 
nut.  hera  The  pnmary  meaning  is  **  weidt "  (cf.  the 
Domi  in  la.  40i3,  "  Hales '>-£S,  the  wM»d  (LXX 
<BnltB) :  probably  a  ^an,  as  the  passage  is  a  genual 
statement  of  the  psmoiple  of  cetribatiam,  %  man  suffns 
for  his  own  sin. 

VI.  1-19.  A  section  totally  dissimilar  from  the  rest 
of  this  division  of  Pr.  It  consists  of  four  short  sub- 
■eetionB — x-5  against  soretyahip,  6-1 1  against  sloth, 
12^15  against  telebearing,  16-19  against  seven  siiiB. 
Then  the  subjeot  oS  sexual  vice  is  oontimied  from  & 
1-19  obviously  breaks  the  ocumexion,  and  was  fffobat^ 
hisOTted  after  the  oomialation  of  1-9. 

1-^  The  Dai^en  of  SnnQnhlp. — Early  Semitia 
legislaticHi  does  not  deal  directly  with  suretyship, 
althoush  directions  relating  to  pledges  and  release 
from  debt  are  ^ven.  In  Neb.  6  we  have  a  case  oi 
mortgase  and  its  hardships  1H»  praotaoe  of  giving 
personal  security  Nobabfy  grew  up  in  poe^oxilio 
times.  See  also  II15,  17i6,  20i6.  22361,  27i3; 
Eoolus.  813,  29x4-30. 

I.  striekeo  bandi:  cf.  Job.  I73,  Bzek.  17I^  Ezr. 
IO19. — 8.  The  oontext  favours  BVm. — Importune :  the 
Heb.  means  "  to  rage  against,"  "  bo  arrogant "  M. 
Bahab  in  Is.  8O7).  The  andangend  aniety  ahooid 
take  strrai^  measures  to  force  his  mend  eitlwr  to  meet 
his  liabihbes  or  to  set  him  free  from  his  bond. 

6-11.  The  Dangen  ol  30a4  and  2430-34. 

The  latter  is  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
this  passage,  and  requires  69  to  make  the  connexion 
clear  between  32  and  33.  llie  ant  figoree  in  most  of 
the  anoiMit  pnrrarUal  kne  as  tlie  type  of  provident 
ttirift  and  hidnstry.  The  LXX  adds,  i»obably  in- 
oorrootly,  some  clauses  oonoeming  the  bee. 

II.  robbw:  lit.  "rover,"  aunost  equivalent  to 
"  tramp." — armed  man :  ht.  "  man  with  a  shield." 

12-lG.  DsMitptlon  and  ReMbntion  of  the  Tal»- 
bearer. — The  earliest  oodes  reflect  the  prevaktMW  of 
thla  Bodal  oiima  (tf,  Ex.  S3i,  Ler.  19x6). 


12.  worthleBS  pMion :  lit,  "  man  of  Belial,"  more 
commonly  in  Heb.  "  son  of  Belial "  (Dt.  13i3*).  The 
usually  accepted  derivation  (see  BDB)  regards  "  BeUal " 
aa  a  compound  ogn^ing  **  wiMiont  wtnih.**  Bnt  all 
the  oaea  of  the  word  do  not  agree  with  this  deriratioo 
(d.  Pb.  I84),  md  especially  its  use  as  a  proper  name 
(2  Cor.  615,  Asc.  Is.  323).  It  may  be  the  name  of  soma 
^b.  deity  (<^.  EBi).— 18.  Mal&n  cites  the  apposite 

Erallel  from  the  InsUtntee  Hanu :  "  Beware  of 
vihg  nimble  hands  and  moveable  feet,  a  winking 
eye,  c3  being  crooked  in  thy  wa^  of  having  a  volaUa 
tongue,  imd  of  being  olevor  at  miwnhief  to 

others." — 16b.  A  verbal  paralld  oootuB  m  29i. 

16-19.  Seven  Thlngi  Hatotal  to  God.— Possibly  the 
insertion  of  this  short  passage  here  was  suggested  I17 
the  recurrence  in  it  (19b)  of  the  anosual  phrase  in 
14b,  "  scattereth  strifes."  It  icdeota  throughout  a 
hterary  aoqountanoe  with  OT,  and  is  therefore  prob- 
ably late.  All  the  oharaotoriBtsoa  mentioned  ooeor  in 
other  parts  of  OT  (t^.  Is.  2ix,  Ps.  Sirs,  Is.  593.7* 
Gen.  65,  etc). 

26-86.  Warning  agataut  the  AdBttenis.— Here  the 
sabjeot  of  ch.  6  is  resnmedt  aAortation  to  sexnal 
purity  (see  67-14*). 

22i.  The  change  to  Uie  sing.  ("  it ")  m  23  points  to 
some  disarrangement,  and  ihe  ouwe  oonnexicm  between 
30  and  23  aoneats  t^at  33  should  follow  si»  and  that 
before  aa  a  oGuise  introdncing  wisdom  aa  the  mlnecrt 
has  been  lost.— 26.  Cf.  Job  3li,  Mt.  628.— 26.  The 
text  is  obeonre  and  probably  oorrupt  (c^.  ICC),  AV  and 
BV  inoorreot.  The  main  proUem  is  whether  the 
harlot  is  synonymous  or  contrasted  with  the  adulteress. 
Tike  latter  is  mora  probable ;  the  hariot  only  hunts 
for  a  pieoe  <^  bread— 4.&  for  a  liT^ood— the  adulteren 
seeks  to  rain  hn  viotim.  Hie  man  is  throughout  th* 
foolish  victim,  and  the  adolteress  is  the  teonpttesa. 

80-86.  A  contrast  between  the  fate  of  a  thief  and 
that  of  the  adulterer.  The  point  is  not  olear.  MT 
means  that  a  thief  who  steals  to  satisfy  his  desire  does 
not  lose  social  prestige,  nevertheless  he  most  pay  the 
penalty  in  a  fine.  Buny  regard  this  as  nnsatisiaotory, 
and  30a  may  be  a  question  (so  some  BISS.),  "  do  they 
not  despise,  eto. }  " — i.e.  the  thief  oniy  loses  therespeot 
of  his  feUowa,  but  eeoapea  farther  poniahment  by  pay- 
ment of  a  fine^  while  the  adulterer  loses  caste  and  oannot 
escape  the  p«ialty  of  the  law  hy  private  arrangement 
with  the  jealous  husband.  But  can  a  thief,  who  steals 
to  satisfy  his  hanger,  pay  sevenfold  for  his  offence  T 

81.  wntalMi  for  the  law  of  lestitutjon  m  oases  of 
theft  and  foaod  tf.  Ex.  22i,  five-  w  fourfold ;  224.7, 
double;  Lev.  6s,  restoration  of  the  prinoipal  plus 
one-fifth.  Lk.  198  snd  2  S.  126  show  that  the  fonriold 
measure  was  apparmtly  the  prevalent  one.  Sevenfold 
is  probably  ihetorioal  rather  than  legal. 

Vn.  1-27.  The  longest  and  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  adulteress,  the  fate  of  her  viotim,  and  the 
Tahie  of  wisdom  as  a  safognard. 

General  advioe  to  uie  young  man  to  observe  the 
commandments  and  the  torah  of  ^e  sage,  that  he 
may  be  preserved  from  the  adolteress. 

ab.  ef.  2  Cor.  83,  and  for  the  opposite  thought 
Jer.  I7i.~4.  kbuwoman;  Ut.  "one  w^  known," 
"  familiar  friend,"  only  in  Buth  2i,  82  besidee. 

6^8.  A  vivid  and  dramatic  repiesentation  of  the 
capture  of  a  young  and  foolish  man  by  an  adaltraeea. 

6-6.  The  sage,  looking  through  hn  lattice  in  the 
evening,  sees  a  young  man  approach  the  comer  wbrnn 
the  adulteress  Uvea.  The  LXX  makes  her  hmk  out 
of  her  window  in  search  of  prey,  a  more  vivid  reading 
than  that  of  HT,  and  not  necessarily  inoompatiMe  with 
the  next  i»oture,  hi  xo,    her  eager  nuh  to  meet  hibn. 
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10-12.  Desoription  of  th«  adaHeresB,  her  TestleMueM 
and  boHteroDc  DeaitmeaB  of  manner.  The  harbt  or 
temide  {Bostitate  could  probaUy  be  easily  distiDgaidied 
hy  fier  itqrle  of  diess  and  nkanner,  eveo  if  she  Bid  not 
wear  *  dutjiioiiTe  garment,  or  veiL  as  in  Qod,  SSis 
(</.  Ca.  57). 

IS-^  Dean^itioii  of  the  adoHenss's  gieetliig  uid 
annrementa. 

18b.  is.  *'  nMk  brazen  boe  "  im.),— 14.  Read 
mf^  The  sheUunim,  peaoe-  or  thaok-oa<aiiigB  (pw 
Ler.  8*.  711-34*}.  were  probaUy  oomnun  to  the 
other  Sraiitio  oults ;  they  are  mentumed  in  the  Har< 
setUes  temple  tariff,  c  fourth  oratuiy  B.a  Henoe  the 
woman  need  not  be  an  Israelite.  Vows  (p^  105,  Lev. 
7z6f.*,  No.  30)  of  oouxse  are  frequently  mmtioned 
in  the  N.  Semitic  insoiiptioos. — 15.  oarpets  ol  tapeitty : 
render  "  ooverieta  "  (3I22). — fMped  doths:  pnrhapa 
oorreofc.  Some  kind  of  oovoring  ia  intended.— BO.  tnO 
BUMm:  (Hily  hereuidPs.  8I3.  The  hosband's  absenoe 
win  ezteod  from  the  bwiniuiig  <d  the  maaHh  (9  mar 
indigate  the  absenoe  of  the  moon)  until  the  mid-iiiraith 
feast  of  fall  moon  (p.  101). 

82e.  The  text  is  idainly  corrupt  (mg.).  Toy's  emen- 
daticm,  "  like  a  oalf  to  the  stall/'  yie^  a  good  sense, 

34-87.  The  fatal  results  of  yielding  to  her  wiles. 
The  nattue  of  the  diasater  is  not  explained,  bat  earfy 
death  seems  to  be  implied,  rititra  1^  judicial  penalty, 
by  the  vengMooe  oi  the  hasbud,  or  by  the  physiou 
de^y  resulting  from  exoeas, 

27.  ehimbm  ol  dufli:  may  be  a  poetioal  synonym 
for  Sheol,  but  if  tbe  seotion  be  late,  it  may  imply 
divisions  in  the  underworld  (e/.  "  the  treasuries  "  in 
2  Esdr.  733,  where  the  same  Or.  word  is  osed  ae  in 
Uw  LXX  of  this  -raiBeV. 

Vm.  WMoB  Spean  hi  bar  own  Pmoa^TUs 
chapter  fcama  at  onoe  the  naolens  and  the  oUmax  of 
this  aeotion  trf  the  book.  The  series  of  addresses  on 
pnotioal  wisdom  is  fltiy  dosed  by  a  [mfounder  pre- 
■entatitm  of  wisdom  aa  the  movmg  principle  in  the 
w»8  of  Qod.  It  loinfonws  Uw  practical  of 
1-7  with  the  fondamental  priod]He  that  the  win  man 
is  in  harmony  with  God.  Its  date  tnobabfy  fixes  Uie 
date  of  the  whole  section  (see  Introduction,  and  for  a 
ftdler  discussion  espeoiaUy  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon, 
pp.  ISOtV  The  relation  of  the  oonoeption  of  Wisdom 
personified  to  the  Stoic  Logos  and  to  Greek  philoeo^y 
m  general  cannot  be  disoossed  here.  (See  Wisdom 
JjUeratim  in  HDB,  and  especially  the  exoellent  intro- 
dnctitm  by  Holmes  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  Charles' 
Apoemka  and  Ptevdepii/rajAa.)  The  two  main  lines 
ol  devuopment  ci  this  oonoeption  in  Bob.  thoa^t  are : 
(a)  the  growth  of  the  ctmception  of  the  Angel  of 
Yahw^,  developing  into  the  later  Jewish  theologou- 
menon  of  Hetatoon,  the  mediator ;  (b)  the  tendency 
to  peiBonify  the  Word  of  Yahweh  active  in  creation 
ana  in  the  mcoal  govemmeat  of  the  world,  dereloinng 
into  the  qnasi-praBonat  Ueium  ol  the  Taigams,  and 
the  Ptiilonian  Logoa. 

1-^  ThePbMtf  VnitattliiflieGowmiieot^flM 
World. 

1-8.  Proem.  Wisdom  is  not  secluded  in  the 
chamber  of  the  sage,  but  cries  aloud  in  the  crowded 
ooooonrae  (d  the  mart  and  highway. — 41.  tbo  class  of 
panoM  addieased— those  who  are  in  med  of  wisdom, 
tisB  simple  and  tiie  fools. — 6-8.  The  nature  of  ^e  in- 
Btmction  offered.  Its  essential  oharaoteristio  is  fcmth 
and  righteouBnesB,  Qod'a  own  oharaoter  as  seen  in 
His  ways  (cf.  Dt.  324).  There  is  nothing  twisted  or 
crooked  in  it. — 6.  ezoeUsnt  thlqgl :  princdy  things. 
The  word  is  onosna),  and  found  only  here  in  this  sense. 
—IOC.  neaiouRiMi  ol  the  imrtnution.  In  xx  the 


personifioation  bnahs  down  for  a  moment,  and  the 
author  speaks  of  wisdom  in  the  third  person,  quoting 

315. 

16-  16.  The  i^t  govenmunt  of  tto  wotU  k  due  to 
Wisdom. 

12.  have  . . .  dwdBng :  the  Heb.  is  strange;  weshould 
perhaps  read  "  create  "  or  "  possess  "  (Ta^.,  Syr.). 

17-  ^.  The  rewards  of  those  who  receive  the  in- 
struction of  Wisdom.  Those  who  seek  Wisdom  not 
only  find  her,  Imt  gain  with  her  material  proeperi^ 
and  hcmoor,  althoo^  die  is  to  be  jniBed  tm  hw  own 
sake  and  not  for  her  lewarda. 

18.  durable  riebM :  lit^  "  ancient  riches "  (mg.). 
The  same  idea  with  the  same  Heb.  word  oooura  in 
Is.  23ie  (RVm  "  stately  ").— The  LXX  has  a  ourioos 
and  interesting  addition  to  zi :  "  If  I  have  declared 
to  you  the  things  of  the  present,  I  will  bear  in  mind  to 
recount  the  tilings  of  the  past;"  It  marka  the  aepora- 
tion  of  the  two  sections  of  uko  diapter,  and  is  apparently 
an  exegetioal  gloss,  intended  to  oontiast  the  piesent 
povemmmt  of  the  woiid  IVlsdom  with  its  onat^ 
m  the  past. 

23-81.  The  Plaee  of  Wisdom  Id  tbe  Creation  and 
Ordeilng  of  the  UdItmio.^ — Wisdom  is  not  oonoeived  as 
eternally  ooexistent  with  Qod,  but  as  formed  before 
Oeation  to  be  the  instrument  of  oreation.  Cf.  the 
RabUnigal  dootarine  that  fb»  Law  was  oreated  before 
the  worfd,  and  tJw  FhUoaian  oonoeption  of  the  Lc^;os 
aa  first  immanent,  and  then  for  oreation  and  in  the 
act  of  creation  emanatang  from  Qod  in  a  quasi-personal 
form  of  existence.  In  Bcolus.  the  conception  of  Wis- 
dom found  here  ia  identified  with  the  Torah.  The 
whole  passage  shonkl  be  compared  witii  Job  28, 
Fbr  the  Oiristian  application  to  Cbrist  see  OoL  lis*. 

8aL  Wisdom  tbo  first  of  God's  works. — 22a.  Bender 
"  the  Lord  formed  me  as  the  first  (or  chief)  of  His 
ways." — 24-26.  Wisdom  formed  bnore  the  world. 
As  in  all  the  OT  ooamologies  the  primeval  state  of  the 
world  is  oonoeived  of  as  a  watery  ohaoa.  gee  Coa- 
mogotiy  in  HDB. — 8Sw  lettled:  lit  *'  sunk,"  aooording 
to  the  Semitic  idea  that  the  mountains  had  their 
bases  In  the  sobternmeao  ooean  Job  26ii*.  Ps.  I87, 
Jon.  26.) — 26.  The  Heb.  ia  almost  uninteUigibto  and 
probably  oorrapt.  No  aatiBEaotory  «m«id*ti<m  has 
been  ofltared. 

27-28.  Wisdom  present  at  the  Creation.  The  Bab. 
oonoeption  of  tiie  heavenly  ooean  above  separated 
from  the  ooean  below  by  a  solid  vault  is  reflected  here. 
In  the  Bab.  mythology  the  vault  is  represented  by  the 
divided  body  of  the  Qiaoe  dragon  Tiamat,  slaiii  by 
Hard  ok  (Qen.  1^.*).-^.  eirae :  rather  "  vanlt  '* 
(cf.  Job.  2214). — 20.  For  the  idea  of  a  boundary  fixed 
for  the  ocean  by  Qod  cf.  Gen.  Igi. ;  Job.  26io,  38b-ii  ; 
Pa.  1046-9 ;  Jm-  622. — SOL  Wisdom  the  companion 
of  God.— a  mastw  workman:  requires  a  shght 
alteration  of  1ST;  so  also  AV,  "one  brought  up^" 
AV  seems  to  suit  the  ocmtext  better,  alUioot^  ihs 
LXX  and  the  Vn^.  seem  to  support  BY.  For  the 
oorresponding  term  in  the  active  sense  cf.  No.  11 12. 
In  Wad.  722  we  find  Wisdom  described  as  "the 
artifioer  of  all  things "  (see  Holmes*  note). — ^RVm 
"had  delight  oontinoally  "  suits  the  context  better, 
and  is  a  jostifiaUe  rendering. — njololllg:  better 
"sportittg"  (fltff:).— 82-88.  Closing  exhortatimi  of 
VRsdom  to  the  sons  of  men. — 88.  Rmder  "he  that 
misseth  me  {mg.)  doth  violence  to  himself."  "  To 
sin  "  in  Heb.  as  in  Qr.  has  the  foroe  of  "  to  miss  the 
mark."  Life's  aim  is  awi^.  To  miss  intentionally 
that  which  ia  the  apiing  of  life  is  moral  suicide, 

IX.  The  iDTltaflona  ol  Wisdom  and  Folly  Oontrastod. 
—This  section  okMoe  with  a  oonpte  of  graphic  iMotoreB 
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of  Wisdom  and  Folly  penonifled,  eaoh  bidding  for  the 
attention  of  the  paMen-by  with  ofiers  of  hosptaUty. 
The  two  fdctuies,  each  oonaiBting  of  six  atanzaa,  axe 
now  separated  by  six  Btanuw  of  imoonneotod  ptDverbB 

Wisdom's  Infttaflm.— Hw  paimble  of  the 

Great  Supper  in  Ht.  22  and  Lk.  14  may  perhaps  be 
modelled  oa  this  pasasge.  Wisdom's  house,  with  ite 
seven  pillars,  her  preparations  for  the  feast,  and  her 
metsage  of  mvitataon  are  deeoribed.  The  appoint- 
nMDte  unidy  a  citj  lile  and  aettmg  to  tbo  Msenet  but 
wheUier  Jewish  or  Qreek  is  not  determined  by  the 
details.  The  pillars,  viands,  and  meBsengers  naturally 
offer  ^emselves  to  sjlsgorioal  interpretations,  and  oom- 
mentators  from  Bashi  to  Hitzig  have  revelled  in  the 
opportunity  (see  ICC  and  other  oommentariee), 
7-12,  Disoonneoted  aphorisms,  apparently  inserted 
a  later  soribe,  either  to  separate  the  tiro  piotoras 
Wisdom  and  Folly,  or  (so  Toy)  beoaose  this  was  a 
ooDTeoient  daoe  for  tite  pwMiration  oi  tltis  smalt 
ooUeotkm,  tbon^  tibe  otHiTeoiMuie  is  nob  entinfy 
apparent 

7-0.  The  lesults  of  instruotion  given  to  the  sooffer 
and  to  the  wise  man  reepecUvely.  It  is  wasted  on  the 
soofier,  bat  bears  fruit  and  inorease  in  the  wise. — 
10-12.  The  b^pnning  of  wisdom,  its  benefits,  and  the 
mmonsibility  it  Iwings. 

18-18.  The  Companion  FMnre  of  FoUy  and  hsr 
liiTltatlon. 

18.  The  Heb.  is  obscure  and  onoertain.  Literally  it 
can  only  be  rendered  "  the  woman  of  folly  is  bois- 
terous, aimpUoity,  and  knows  not  what."  Toy  reads 
*'  Folly  is  load  and  seduotive,  she  knows  no  uuudo." 
Obvionsly  the  stanza  fnms  a  oimtrasb  to  Hm  quiet 
forettioaght  of  Wisdom  in  i.  Polly  offen  to  tbe  fool 
those  deugfats,  desoribed  in  detail  m  7,  whicdi  lead  to 
the  inevitaUe  fate  so  rei>eatedly  pointed  ont. — 16. 
right :  there  is  no  imidioation  of  moral  rectitude,  bat 
simply  a  reference  to  thoae  who  are  fm^^g  by  along 
the  hig^iroad.— 18.  dead:  read  "shades"  2i8*^ 
For  the  jnxtaposition  of  Befdiaun  and  Shac^  t^. 
Is.  14q. 

LXX  has  several  additional  stansss  in  this  <diaptar, 
after  13  amplifying  the  idea  of  responsibility  and  the 
oonseqnenoefl  of  neglect  of  wisdom,  and  after  18  giving 
an  exhortation  to  avoid  folly's  invitation.  Both  are 
probably  from  the  psa  of  a  eoribe,  and  iUosteate  irdl 
the  possibility  and  tiw  motive  of  rimflac  additkau 
in  Job  and  Bo. 

X.-XXn.  16.  Seoond  SMtfon.  The  Prorerte  id 
SotODum. — ^For  the  ohaiaoter  and  date  see  bitiodoo- 
tion.  The  general  plan  of  this  Commentary  lequirea 
that  the  paragraph  and  not  the  verse  be  taken  as  the 
anit  of  ezcgeeis.  But  in  this  part  of  Pi.,  and,  indeed, 
almost  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book,  there  are  no 
paragraphs  and  very  little  indication  of  unity  of  pur- 
pose nndofying  the  oolleotaon  of  ai^orisms^  ^lUM^ 
aa  the  aoale  01  the  Commentary  precludes  vewe  by 
verse  annotation,  the  notes  will  be  devoted  chiefly  u> 
the  elucidation  of  difficnitiea  and  obeeuritdes,  giving 
the  renderings  to  be  preferred,  and  the  most  probable 
emendations  where  emendation  appeara  neoeeaary. 

S  ((/.  Fb.  37).  itghteovncM :  the  growth  of  t^ie  oon- 
oept^  of  r^teousneaa  is  an  inip(^iant  snlqeot.  As 
in  the  Fas.,  there  is  a  spedfio  elass  "  the  righteoos  " 
opposed  to  "  the  wicked.  The  ri^teous  are  generally 
synonymous  with  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant,  aoin&- 
tames  equivalent  to  the  ^asidim  of  the  Qieek  period. 
In  gcnaenl  the  tendency  of  the  oonoeption  of  tiA^teous- 
nesB  is  towards  a  speotfio  moral  charaotw,  rather  than 
towaida  tite  ftdflfanMit  of  legal  duties.  TUs  is  im- 


SS,  IX 

portant  in  view  of  the  imj^ed  oontrast  In  the  Synoptio 
uospds  between  the  righteoameflB  <^  Uie  soribea  and 
Pharisees,  and  such  a  t^teoosness  as  oni  Lord  tang^b 
to  be  the  oondition  of  eatnaoe  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  Mt.  6ao).--4t.  Ptoveri*  im  agrionUnze  aboond 
in  this  section,  mit  afford  no  indiostson  of  date.  They 
suggest,  however,  the  popular  sotooe  of  many  of  the 
proverbs,  the  fruit  of  practical  experience  rather  than 
of  philoso^c  reflection. — 6b  is  repeated  in  11,  where  it 
is  evidently  in  place;  here  it  yields  no  satisfsotoiy 
oonteast.  ud  has  probably  oome  m  1^  mistato  fnr 
the  real  oonbastmg  datu^  which  is  losb  Vor  veriial 
parallel  t^.  Bab.  217.-^  is  reiwated  in  10*,  wkcfS 
It  destroys  the  antithesis.  It  yields  no  satiafaotoiy 
antithesis  here.  Possibly  the  oontrast  is  that  the 
wise  man  hatens  in  mlenoe  and  is  saved,  while  the  fool 
is  too  bun  talking  to  heed  the  warning  which  wouM 
save  him  trom  a  £uL — 0.  dull  be  known :  some  oon- 
trast to  "  walks  securely  "  is  required.  Bead  "  shall 
snfieb"*— 10b  has  oome  in  by  mistake  from  8.  The 
LXX  may  preserve  the  <niginal  antithests,  "  he  who 
reproves  openly  makes  poaoe"  (t^.  275I).  If  so, 
the  "  winldng  '  in  10  may  not  mean  "stirring  up 
strife"  as  in  613,  but  rather  conniving  at  wron^ 
doing  in  contrast  to  faithful  lepiool — 11.  a  foVB- 
tain  Of  Ule:  I814.  I447.  (</.  Pb.  369).— 12. 
kn  MTVatti;  1  P.  48,  Jaa.  fiao,  xlve  an  inde- 
pendent VMrim,  possibly  based  on  an  Aiam.  original, 
and  it  may  be  nttimat^y  a  saying  of  onr  Lord's. 
—18b  ooouzB  in  263  in  a  mnidi  more  obvions  oon- 
nexion. — li.  lay  vp  knowledge:  this  qnit«  dastroya 
the  antithesis.  Bead  "  oonoeal  their  knowledge)." 
The  oontiast  betweeoi  wise  retioenoe  and  fooHsh  lioenea 
in  speech  is  the  subieot  of  many  proverbs  (^.  19, 
II13,  eta;  BoohiB.  9iS,  205-7).— {tneMt  dsttnutlOD: 
better,  "  imminent  rain." — 16.  The  power  of  wealtii 
against  the  defeooelesmess  of  poverty  is  illustrated 
both  in  the  lenl  codes  and  the  history  (c/.  Is.  68; 
Neh.  63).— 16. labour:  read  "wages."  The  oontrast 
is  betwem  the  reward  of  riahteonsneas  and  wickedness. 
— 18.  The  form  apparently  deserts  the  usual  anti- 
thesis and  presents  a  synthetic  pamlletism.  ULX 
leads  *'  righteoas  lips  oover  hatred,"  perhaps  tha 
original  text. — 10-81.  Proverbs  relating  to  tiie  oae  of 
speech. — 82b  mav  be  rendered  as  BV,  or  wi^  many 
oonunentatom  "  labour  adds  not  to  it "  (c/.  fitg.)t  aa 
exoeUent  sense,  bat  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  out- 
look of  Fr. — 28li*  Both  the  Heb.  and  u»  general  sense 
aie  against  tiie  common  renderings  Read  "  bat  for 
a  man  oi  ondeiatMidiog  it  is  a  mrtter  of  wortii." — 
HL  37-30)  states  the  retaibative  tbtnay  td  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  which  is  so  passion- 
ately oballOTBed  in  Job  aa  oontraiy  to  expenenoa. — 
26.  One  of  the  many  aphorisms  about  the  shiggard, 
it  seems  to  interrupt  the  connexion  between  X4JL  and 
37^30.  Possildy  it  belonged  orbpnally,  aa  its  form 
sagRMts^toSSl— 801  dmllliithabiid:  it  was  through 
tbelBxile  that  "  to  dweU  in  the  land,'*  Yahweh's  huS. 
oame  to  be  tha  expreasion  of  the  highest  hope  ctf  the 
{Hons  Jew,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Hesaianio  hope. 
Cf.  Hos.  O3  for  an  eaiiy  expression,  and  Is.  33i7  for  a 
development  of  the  idea.  It  is  r^eoted  in  JAt.  6$. — 
811.  Connected  in  snlneot  with  X9-ai.  ISm  two 

Emps— i^i,  3x1,  and  ait,  37>-3o— Miginalfy 
ve  formsd  separate  ocdleotitms, 
XL  The  orthodox  view  of  sttiotly  retribathn  joBlioe 
found  in  IO34I,  27~y>  is  represented  by  a  nuther 
group  (3-8,  t8-3i,  and  31).  Proverbs  ocmoeming 
speedi  are  also  freqnent  (9,  i  af . ).  There  are,  moreover, 
several  new  pointB— &^  the  nJue  of  wisdom  to  ttie 
omummity  {14)  j  the  popalatily  of  tha  pampasty  of 
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4k0  zi^teow  (lo),  pOHibly  Zfltering  to  the  popnlu 
Ht(»7  of  Ifordeoaf  and  Huud  ;  ^  vafaie  <tf  duontion 
in  &  woman  {i6  and  zx) ;  Ubwality,  eapeoiaUy  in  the 
haodlmg  of  the  oom  supply,  erideoUy  lefleoting  a  <Htv 
point  ci  view  (24-36) ;  iMO  m  pEorecb  daaling  ndtn 
oommereial  ethim  (i),  raflooted  in  D  and  H  (Db.  S615, 
JSfeik.  4«io,  Lev.  I936). 

7.  Lit.  *'  When  a  wioked  man  dies  hope  peruheB, 
«ad  the  expectation  of  vigour  periiheiL*'  Then  is  tia 
aatnbMt(«7  antithew  in  7b,  and  7a  h  metrioalfy 
imigukr.  The  LXX  preaemi  an  aatitlmfi,  "  When 
the  righteous  man  dies  his  hope  does  not  perish,  bat 
the  boasting  of  the  wioked  jperiahes."  The  original 
is  periiape  pnoerred  here.  Toy's  objection  that  Pr. 
does  not  deial  with  a  future  Itn  {I432*)  depMidji  on 
the  date  of  individual  aphorisms,  and  a  ooUMtiim  of 
■azfy  pnnreKbB  m^t  easily  oontain  is(^ated  apboriama 
of  a  modh  later  pniod.— 4.  In  hb  fteal:  »is  has 
oeeasioQed  difficulty  ;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  wioked 
•affen  instead  of  Uie  ri^teons,  bat  that  nltimat^ 
Divine  jostioe  assignB  his  pnper  plaoe  to  eaoh.  It 
asaerts  the  principle  of  10a4Z-* — 18.  Ad  antitheaia 
between  womw  and  men  is  found  cnly  here  in  Fr. 
Hie  ecmlxast  is  not  apposite,  and  the  two  linos  may 
(so  LXX)  be  the  flnt  and  last  Unea  respeotiyely  of  two 
pairs  of  oraitxasta,  one  betweeo  women  and  tba  otiier 
Wweeo  mea.—18.  Bender  *'  wagea  of '  deoeii."  i.e. 
iUnsory  gun. — 19a  is  vray  nnoertain.  (a)  The  AY 
dioald  be  more  exaotty  '*  so  righteouaneee  tendeth,  etc," 
and  "  be  that  poisuetn,  etc-,  oonneoting  Uie  verse  with 
th»  jnovioos  one.  (6)  BV  "  he  tiiat  ia  steadfast "  is 
witwmt  {Aulok^poal  jostifioaticHL  (c)  The  LXX 'reads 
'^aon,"  iHiiah  yiMa  a  good  sense. — 21.  Bead  mi/.-~ 
SBl  )0»I:  read  "  nose-nng  "  fOen.  2422),  the  re^hr 
ornament  of  women  in  the  East. — 34.  Read  mg. — 

80.  DifBonlt.  Lit.  "  the  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a 
tree  of  life,  oad  a  wise  man  takes  souls  "  (t.e.  persons). 
Both  AV  Mid  BY  give  imposBible  translatioiu  of  30b. 
A  sU^t  change,  suggested  W  LXX,  ^vee  a  good  sense 
and  satisiMtoiy  aabthesis  s  **  the  fruit  of  righteoosness 
ia  a  tiee  of  life,  bat  violeaoe  destroys  (meo^)  lives."— 

81.  THuBce  is  probably  some  oonnexion  between  1  P. 
4i8  and  tills  verse.  Possibly  we  should  subetatnte 
'*  leoompensed  "  for  "  punished,"  following  the  Une 
<rf  ezegesiB  suggested  in  1  P.  The  Heb.  verb  means 
" to  repay,"  "give  what  is  dae^'*  The  rifditeons  do 
not  escape  the  oonseqaeoosi  oi  tlwfr  faolts,  now  muofa 
lew  will  the  sinner  I 

Xn.  Here  we  have  a  nomber  of  nwverba  handling 
tiie  favourite  salneoi  letribation  (si,  7, 14,  zi,  38). 
Several  deal  with  speech  (6,  13,  16-19,  33I).  Other 
subjects  treated  of  are  the  virtuous  woman,  humanity 
to  animals,  and  tiie  shigxard.  No  new  feature  appears. 

8.  of  a  WWH  lisari:  Toy  happily  translates  "  a 
wTonSr-headed  man."— ^  Is  hitereetmg  as  p<Hnting  to 
the  growtii  of  aoeial  disHnotiimB  among  the  Hemws. 
Tb»  ^otnie  of  later  Jewnh  life  that  we  gather  from 
the  Babbinioal  Hteratore  shows  an  aristooracy  of 
inteUeot  rather  tiian  of  wealth. — ^baioiinth  hlnuail: 
ttie  Heb.  implies  rather  "  plays  the  great  maa."~ 
10.  ReHected  in  I>  (</.  Dt.  614,  264).— 12.  Very  diffl- 
onlt  The  BV  midere  the  Heb.  as  w^  as  it  can  be 
rendered,  but  yields  no  tatislaotbiT  meanfag.  Hie 
LXX,  slightly  ohangmg  the  word  for  "  net "  and  trana- 
ferring  it  to  we  end  m  the  verse,  gives  tibe  only  satis- 
faototy  solution :  "  the  wioked  desire  evil  thin^,  bat 
tiierooteof  thepionaarefinn." — 16.  oonMakthuame: 
the  ulea  conveyed  in  the  context  la  that  the  prudent 
man  ta^kes  no  notice  of  an  insult ;  Toy  "  ignores  an 
aflfront."— 28.  ReaTtDMs:  read  "  anxie^  "  m^V— 
86a  is  mtraoalateable.  BV  ia  not  admiasiUe.  Tlie 


LXX  ia  periiaps  best :  "  the  righteous  takes  thought 
for  his  neighbour."  Many  read  "  the  righteous 
aeandiM  oat  his  pasture.  "-—27  offen  no  dear  anti- 
thesis, and  the  text  is  oormpt. — 27a  appeus  to  be  a 
hunting  meta|>hor,  but  the  word  translated  "roast" 
(so  the  Babbu)  is  quite  unknown.  Modem  sdioluB 
derive  from  Arabic,  and  rondM  "  rouse  "  or  "  start" — 
27b.  Bead  "  there  is  valoable  wealth  for  the  diligent 
man."-^8b.  MT  cannot  be  translated.  EV  contains 
aboat  as  many  igto^ltw  as  ooold  be  naked  into  so 
alwnt  a  Bentmoeb  The  LXX  shows  that  the  seocKid 
dause  contains,  not  a  v^thesia  as  it  is  now,  bat  an 
antitheaia.  The  original  probably  read  "  bat  the  way 
of  the  wioked  (leads)  to  death." 

Xm.  This  diapter  has  litUe  that  is  fresh  and  no 
new  groups  of  proverbs.  Wo  have  a  wcU-kuown 
nteflDoa  to  the  weariness  of  waitaog  for  a  hope  that 
comas  not  {12  and  19a).  Tbm  is  a  new  i»oyerb 
relating  to  the  faithfnlness  of  messengeiB,  periiaps  with 
reference  to  dipknoaiac  misaitHis. 

6.  Is  loathscHne:  render  "  behaves  vilely." — 7,  Both 
AV  and  BV  obsmire  the  point  of  the  aphorism,  which 
contrasts  t«o  equally  obnoxious  social  shams.  Trans- 
late, "  There  are  poor  people  who  pretend  to  be  rioh, 
and  there  are  rioh  people  who  feign  they  are  poor." — 
8.  The  last  words  appear  to  have  come  in  by  ditto- 
graj^T  from  i.  The  real  point  of  the  contrast  in- 
tended appeare  in  IO13 — ^the  social  disadvantage  of 
poverty— and  the  last  words  should  express  a  similar 
thought. — 0.  njdesth  is  hardly  appropriate;  read 
with  a  slight  emendation  "  aiiseth  {g.  Ps.  II24). 
LXX  reads  "  is  for  ever."  The  earlier  meaning  of 
"  l^t  '*  and  "  lamp  "  is  the  pce8ervati<m  of  the  family 
name  and  hcMtonr  (qf.  the  promise  to  David  to  ^ve  him 
a  lunp  in  Jwasalem,  1  IC  U36,  Pb.  1321?).  Later  it 
acquires  a  more  ethioal  meaning,  "  the  path  of  the  just 
is  as  a  shining  Ught." — 10.  Hie  text  is  very  uncertain. 
The  first  three  lettera  of  MT  are  probably  repeated  by 
sovbal  error  from  9.  Omitt<ng  them  we  road  "  pro- 
Bomption  oaasea  atme."  But  the  proverb  is  probably 
a  oorrapt  form  of  llx,  as  comparison  with  it  suggesta. — 
11.  The  Heb.  reads  lit  "  Wealth  from  nothingnflss 
grows  less,  but  he  who  gathers  by  hand  increases." 
Some  change  is  oleariy  needed.  The  LXX  gives  a 
better  sense  and  a  suitable  contrast,  '*  wealth  got  in 
haste"  (ef.  2O21,  2833).  The  force  of  "by  hand" 
mg.)  k  "  gradoaUy,"  not  *'  by  labour  "  as  tlw  BV.— 
18a  is  the  converse  of  10aoa.---tlia  wwd :  the  moral 
law,  the  law  of  Yahweh. — 16b  gives  no  Intelligible 
sense,  and  cannot  be  related  to  15a.  lit  it  reads 
*'  the  way  of  the  treaoiierous  ia  enduring " ;  BV 
"  ragged  has  no  justification.  LXX  reads,  with 
sli^t  change,  "  is  in  destruction."  But  the  two 
daoses  are  still  unrelated,  and  probably  belong  to 
different  couplets  (t^.  Eootus.  41 10). — 17.  Tbe  contrast 
is  apparmtly  between  misdiief  caused  by  a  bad 
or  moompetont  messenger  and  the  prospMous  issue 
of  affairs  conducted  by  a  reliable  envoy  or  ambassador. 
The  word  used  for  ambassador  or  envoy  suggests 
rather  a  political  sense,  and  the  LXX  has  the  interest- 
ing though  ^bably  erroneooB  renderins  "  a  rash  king 
goU  into  tooaUe,  but  a  wise  ambassador  will  deliver 
him."  Bead  "  A  false  (or  antnistworthy)  messenger 
oaaaas  (his  sender)  to  fdl  mto  troabte  "  (c/.  2S13).— 
10.  Another  case  of  two  unrelated  lines.  For  19a  cf. 
13,  and  for  19b  2937. — 28.  Tbe  Heb.  gives  no  satis- 
factory sense  or  intellimble  contrast  It  reads  lit 
"  The  fallow  ground  (as  Hos,  IO13,  Jer.  43)  of  the  poor 
is  abundance  of  food,  and  there  is  that  is  swept  aw^ 
by  injustice."  The  YSS  show  similar  oonfasion.  So 
satiilMtMy  emendatiAn  ha*  beenproposad. . 
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XIV.  Id  this,  as  in  e&oh  oi  the  preoeding  chapters  in 
this  section,  ajdiomms  on  the  monl  govemment  of  the 
m^d  oome  fint  in  number.  There  are  nHnat  more  in 
fcbk  dhapter  ol  a  poUtioal  and  social  oharaoter,  i^iile  a 
cnoap  that  might  be  called  ps^hologioal  appears  for 
the  m¥t  time  {cj/.  lo,  13,  and  in  part  30).  The  con- 
trast between  wisdom  and  folly,  simplicity  and  pra- 
dence,  also  yields  a  fairiy  ntuneroas  group. 

1.  MT  cannot  be  translated.  la  ia  probably  the 
quotatioa  of  Hit,  and  ib  is  added  as  aa  aphoristio 
and  antdthetio  comment  Bead  "Wisdom  hath 
Iniilded  her  houae,  bat  folly  tears  it  down  with  bar 
hands." — S.  rod:  lit  "shoot"  {mg.)  or  "twig,"  aa 
in  Is.  Ill,  the  only  other  plaoe  where  the  word  oocura. 
Hence,  if  the  text  is  sound,  tiie  fool's  mouth  is  repre- 
sented aa  sending  forth  a  iHanoh  of  folly.  Bnt  thia 
leaTCB  th#  aotitiieaia  withoat  point.  We  ezpaot  aome 
woid  oonveying  tiie  hannfolneaa  <d  the  foora  qieeoh 
to  himaelf.— 4ft  yields  no  intelligible  contrast ;  a  slight 
emendation,  "  where  there  are  no  ozeo  there  is  no 
corn,"  ^ves  it — 7.  The  straightforward  tendering  of 
the  Heb.  is,  "  If  thou  go  from  tbe  presence  of  a  fool 
thoB  hast  not  known  bps  of  knowledge  " — i.e,  time 
spent  hi  a  iool*B  company  is  time  wasted.  Bat  the 
text  is  very  onoertain.  LXX  may  jmaerve  the 
original,  "  All  things  are  oontrarr  to  a  fool,  bat  wise 
lips  are  instruments  of  perfection/'  evidentiy  following 
2O15  for  7b.— 9.  Another  very  difficult  Tcrao.  The 
lit  translatioD,  aa  far  as  one  can  be  given,  is  "  Quilt 
(or  a  guilt  offering)  mocks  fools,  but  among  (lit  be- 
tween) the  upright  tiiere  is  good  ^eaaare."  It  ia  hard 
to  extract  any  aenae  from  tibis.  XXX,  evidently  with 
a  widefy  diffeimt  text  in  9a,  has  **  the  houaee  of  trans- 
greason  need  pozifioation,  bat  the  houses  of  the 
righteona  are  acceptable  {i.e.  to  God)."  The  word 
"  mocks  "  ia  the  trouble.  A  slight  emendation  would 
give  "  fools  go  aatray  guilt,"  which  yieldB  a  poasibla 
aanaa.— 18.  0, 

**  Our  sinoereat  lau^ter  with  atmie  pain  m  fraoi^t. 
Out  sweetest  songs  are  those  t£at  tell  of  saddest 

thoughts." 

14.  Instead  of  the  difiBoult  "  from  himself,"  read  the 
necessary  "  from  his  deeds,"  the  same  verb  being  sup- 
plied aa  in  14a. — 17b.  Omit,  with  LXX,  one  Heb. 
lett«r,  and  read,  to  tiw  jmpicnremmt  of  aeose  uid 
anti^esta.  "  bnt  a  man  <d  thought  endum"  The 
Heb.  for  "  a  quick-tempered  man  "  is  lit  "  <«e  who 
is  short  of  nostrils " ;  a  patient  man  ia  "  Ixaxg  of 
nostrils " — ».<.  his  anger  does  not  soon  become  ap- 
parent, by  a  snort  I — 18.  are  eovered :  the  verb  (Job 
362)  IB  Ama.  Render  "  the  prudnit  wait  for  know- 
k^"— 21.  b  httmi  TaXbsc  "is  Ueaaed  by  Qoi," 
as  m  Fa.  li,  "  blessed  ia  the  man." — 24b  ia  taatologona 
and  jdelds  no  antdtbesis.  Bead  *'  The  crown  of  the 
wise  ia  their  wisdom,  the  obaplet  of  fools  is  tb^ 
folty"  (LXX).— 82.  In  hia  death:  read,  transposing 
two  letters,  "  in  his  integrity  "  (so  LXX). — 86.  caaseth 
staame:  properly  "disappoints" — t.e.  in  a  poUtioal 
amae,  one  who  ia  a  poUtioal  or  diptomatio  failure^ 

XV*  Thia  chaptw  makea  no  new  departure.  Pro- 
verba  oonoeming  the  moral  government  of  the  worid 
again  occupy  the  chief  ^ace.  One  (11)  ia  noteworthy 
as  showing  an  extended  oonoeption  of  the  sphwe  of 
Qod's  government  Karlier  Heb.  religion  regarded 
Sheol  aa  outaide  the  kingdom  of  Qod  ;  there  the  dead 
do  not  inaiae  or  remember  Him.  We  have  also  some 
more  psyohologioal  proverbs  dealing  with  the  value  of 
oheerfulnesji. 

2.  nttanth  aright:  panphnue  rather  than  traoa- 


Ution,  lit  "makea  good."  Bead  "diopi**  (m 
322,  Job.  2O22),  a  more  natural  oonttaat  to  ^^oaa 
out "  in  2b.— &  The  oonoeption  <^  God^a  omnisoieooa 
and  omnipotence  begins  to  appear  dearly  in  the  later 
Wisdom-literature  fcf.  Job.  242i,  2  CSl  I69].  Tbo 
eariiest  ooourrenee  ia  in  Jw.  32x9. — ^7.  dlnane:  ebe- 
wheie  only  in  a  bad  sense.    A  ohango  of  one  letter 

fives  "  preserve,"  which  suits  the  context  better. — 
oath  Dtft  so  is  poor  seoae,  as  the  mind  cannot  be  aaid 
to  aoatter  or  diapeiae  knoiriei^  BTm,  thou^ 
poaaiUe,  gives  no  contrast  Beaa  "  does  not  under- 
stand."—11.  See  above.  "  Abaddon  "  ocoura  in  OT, 
uinoipally  in  Wisdom-hterature  (c/.  27  20;  Job  266, 
2822,  3I12  ;  also  in  Pb.  8811),  In  each  case  it  deootea 
a  region  of  the  onderwond,  and  is  apparently  a 
mumym  f or  SheoL  In  Bev.811*  Abaddonhaabegcniie 
the  name  of  the  angel  who  rulea  ii»  abyaa,  and  aa 
identified  by  the  wntar  with  Apt^yon.  The  auuB 
conception  la  found  in  BabUnioar  Uteratiire.  YMter, 
in  hia  oommmtaiy  on  Bev.,  Identifiea  Abaddim  wiUi 
Ahrimao,  suneatdng  tiiat  the  change  from  the  oonoep- 
tion of  Abaddon  as  a  place  to  that  of  an  angel  ia  doe 
to  Persian  influence,  the  source  of  much  of  later  Jttwiah 
aogeblogy. — 17.  dlnnw:  daewhae  onify  in  2  K. 
2630  =Jer.  6234.  It  means  primarify  a  portion  for  a 
journey,  hence  here  a  slender,  frugal  meal  A  "  stalled 
ox  "  ia  a  fatted  ox,  cme  kept  in  the  stall  and  fed. — 
19ft.  Bead  "  is  hedged  with  thorns."— 19b.  We  expect 
Xhe  contrast  of  "  dtligeot "  with  "  aluggaid,"  henoe 
emend  "  upright  "  to  active  "  or  "  diIi|!eot "  (LXX). 
—an  hlj^ajr :  qf.  Is.  5714.  The  road  is  piepaied  for 
a  great  peraon  in  the  Bast  by  casting  ap  atones  and 
earth  to  form  a  raised  way. — 26.  The  ease  with  which 
boundaries  can  be  altered  in  the  East  ia  reflected  in 
early  legislation  (Dt  19i4,  27i7). — 26b  is  dearly  in 
disorder,  as  the  VSS  show.  Tianapose  the  first  two 
words  in  the  Heb.  and  understand  ^  to  him,"  reading 
"  the  words  of  the  pare  are  a  pleasure  to  him." — 
80.  the  Ught  of  0m  ayaa:  may  be  token  (a)  lit  as  the 
light  of  the  son  (</.  £a  11?)  and  regarded  as  a  oom- 
parison  with  30b  or  (6)  ^ymbdioalyr  aa  good  newa 
which  is  reflected  in  the  lighting  up  of  the  face. 

XVL  The  Bpenal  feature  ia  a  gioup  of  aphoiiama 
(10--15)  relating  to  fcinn.  The  seoitimenta  seem  rather 
to  reflect  the  picture  at  the  ideal  king  than  to  indicate 
any  particular  praiod.  The  metaphon  employed  and 
the  character  deptoted  anjBaat  a  paiaUet  with  tfaa 
ideal  king  of  72. 

4.  The  lit  rendering  of  4a  ia  "  Tahweh  baa  made 
every  work  for  its  answer  " — iho  nexna  of  caoaa 
and  effect  seen  in  the  moral  government  of  the  worid 
is  His  work,  a  kind  of  preatraofed  hannony.  Tbe 
supreme  instance  ia  the  oaae  of  the  wicked,  their 
anawer  ia  tlie  day  ol  eviL  We  have  an  aaaertitui  of 
the  righteousness  of  Tahweh's  government  rather  than 
of  their  predestination  to  judgmeot  There  ia  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  existence  of  the  behef  in  pre- 
destination to  blessing  and  judgment  in  later  Jewish 
theology.  This  determinism  is  the  fundamental 
feature  in  the  eeohatology  of  the  Apooalyptista. — 
6.  11 20*. — 6.  An  excellent  illustration  is  found  in  • 
Ban.  427  Bze^  1831,27).    Bender  6b  "  And 

by  tiie  fear  u  Yahweh  there  is  eaoape  from  oalamifer."— 
a.  k  1616. 

10-16,  This  gronp  relating  to  kinfp  does  not  pm- 
serve  the  antitbetic  form  oharacteciatio  of  thia  aeotioa. 
— 10.  A  dlTlna  sentenoe:  ht  "  divinatiai."  Toi  the 
precise  meaning  see  Driver  on  Dt  ISiof. — lift.  Jnst: 
qualifies  "  scales "  only.  Posubly»  in  view  of  the 
Bubjeot-matter  of  the  group,  '*  the  Lord'a  "  originally 
nad  "  the  kingV'       was  a£tprward8»|throu^  mia- 
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appnfamrion,  oluuiged  to  the  {seeent  reading.  The 
Mrtboazation  of  normal  veighta  and  baUnoes  is  then 
Moribed  to  the  king.  Thia  may  be  illustrated  from  a 
K(m  weight  found  lA  Abydoe  {e.  vi.-v.  o^t.  B.a),  with 
the  insooptaon  "  oonreot  aoooiding  to  the  oommieaioiien 
of  moDOT; '— 15b.  2  a  233I ;  Pto.  Mio,  72fi.— <h» 
lattarnin:  notUieneaT7autamnandwinteriain(Heb. 
"  the  poorer  whudi  breaks  op  the  dry  olods,  bat  the 
vBDtler  raring  rain  which  fertibzes  the  orops.— 30.  cf. 
13t3. — si.  Isaralng:  Toy's  rendering,  here  and  in  23, 
"permaaiTeneas  "  or  **  power  of  pOTWiaaion,"  ia  too  free. 
The  word  may  have  both  a  paaaive  and  an  aotive 
(1^.  Dtw  322}  meaning.  The  acnae  requirea  the  latter : 
agreeable  speech  inoreaaea  a  man's  oapaoity  of  im- 
parting knowladge. — S5  =  14i2.  like  the  doableta  in 
the  Synoptio  Gospels,  this  and  other  doublets  in  the 
aame  aeotion  anggeat  that  the  editor  ia  using  more 
tfa&n  one  aouzoe,  and  that  the  proverb  ooouis  m  both 
hta  aouroea — i,e.  he  is  handling  groops  or  oolleotions 
rather  than  aedeoting  isolated  algorisms  and  arranging 
them. — S6.  Bead  mg. — 87-30.  A  group  on  alanderVe^ 
612-T4  *).— SB.  ehlrf  Mands:  qf.  217,  Fa.  66x3.  The 
word  means  "  prinoe  "  in  Gen.  3615,  Zeoh.  9?,  and  the 
tendering  "ahenatea  the  prinoe"  is  poseiUe.  But 
"  separates  friends  "  is  probably  the  beet  tendering. — 
31k.  BVin  ia  unwarranted.  The  meaning  is  that 
length  of  days  is  the  reward  of  righteousnees  {</.  Pa. 
91 16  and  the  Deoteronomio  expreosion  "  that  thou 
mayst  protong  thy  days."— 83.  In  ^imitivo  He^ 
itiigion  the  casting  of  me  saored  lot  (p.  100)  seems 
to  have  been  tiie  raieet's  pren^tive  (see  H.  P. 
Smith  on  1  &  144if.  m  IOC  and  art  Lota  in  HDB). 
but  later  the  praotioe  of  obtaining  deoiaionB  in  im- 
portant mattere  became  a  praotioe  of  ooaunon  life 
(^^Joo.  I7,  Ao.  I36). 

XVn.  neab  pointa  are  the  zfae  aS  the  aUe  and 
<3ever  alave  to  a  place  in  the  fomily  ^3),  the  pmotioe 
ai  bribe*  (8,  23).  th»  value  of  adversity  as  a  test  of 
friendship  (17) ;  also  the  subject  of  suretyship,  dealt 
with  in  61-5,  IS  resumed  ^iS). 

1.  For  the  connexion  between  saoriSoes  (mg.)  and 
feasting  ef.  614.  For  "  eaorifice "  used  to  denote 
private  Blaybg  i^f.  Dt.  I215,  la.  346.-7.  BXMlleot: 
the  uaoal  meaning  is  "  abnndanoe,"  and  poanbly  the 
sense  is  that  oopioos  speech  only  betoaya  a  fool  A 
slight  chwge  gives  "  upright,"  mth  a  somewhat  bettra 
antitheeiB. — prtnea :  36  and  Is.  32fi  for  the  sense  of 
moral  nobility,  which  better  suits  this  passage,  and 
render  *'  tJie  noble,"  or  as  Toy,  "  the  man  oi  recti- 
todei" — 8.  The  most  intelligible  rendering  is  "  a  bribe 
ia  ooontod  a  means  of  uocoring  favour  (fit  a  stone  of 
bvonr)  by  ita  owner  \ue.  the  briber)  in  all  that  he 
undertakes  he  suooeeds."  The  ez^«asion  '*  atone  ol 
favour"  is  witiioot  parallel  in  Heb.  Frankenberg 
aoggesta  that  it  may  mean  "  a  lucky  stone  " — i.e,  a 
magio  atone  or  amulet — 9b.  I638*. — 11a.  The  lit 
rendering  is  probably  "  aurely  rebellion  aeekeUi  evil " 
{ef.  tTW.).  The  abstract  for  the  oonorete  ia  not  anp> 
ported  by  Heh.  nsue.  and  a  ali^t  ohange  givea  *^a 
rebellious  man."  Toe  reference  is  probably  not  re- 
^  figioos  bat  pohtioal,  but  ef.  Fs.  7849-— 12b.  2  S. 
178,  Hoe.  ISs. — IS.  There  may  be  a  referenoe  to  the 
Gr.  custom  of  paying  fees  to  soirfiiste  and  phiJoeophers. 
ainoe  it  does  not  appear  that  w  Jewiah  Babbia  took 

ffiyInant  tax  titeir  inatruotion.— 17>  BYm  ia  mora  exact 
tn  BY.  Tb»  aenae  lemaina  c«i  the  whole  the  aame, 
althongh  it  no  longer  imidiea  a  higher  degree  of  aflfeo- 
tion  in  the  brothra. — 18.  cf.  61-5*;  see  also  II13. 
aOi6,  2236,  27i3.— 19.  tnugrestlon  may  have  tbe 
aodal  aense  that  it  has  in  Bx.  229,  trespass  against  a 
ncighbonr'a  ^perty,  in  wUoh  oaae  the  onuaoai  phraae 
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"  raiaeth  high  hia  gate  "  may  refer  to  enoroaohmenta 
upon  a  neighbour's  property. — 21.  The  word  for 
"  fool  "  in  2ib  occurs  beeides  only  in  Pr.  in  177,  3O32. 
It  always  oonnotes  moral  inseoBioility  in  the  OT  (<^. 
Vb.  14i).--SS.  medldiw:  the  wtnd  oocnia  only  Imn 
wd  ta  tbua  fnmalated  by  infaienee  from  Hoa.  613. 
Bead,  with  a  alight  change,  "  body."  The  anise  is  the 
same. — honm  ia  another  synonym  for  "  body."  Bender 
"  A  weary  heart  makes  a  sound  body,  but  a  oniahed 
spirit  withers  the  body." — 28.  ont  of  the  bosom:  lit 
'  ont  of  the  lap" — i.e.  out  of  the  fold  in  the  outer 
garment  irtuch  serves  the  Oriental  as  a  pooket  (cf. 
1633,  la.  40xi). — 26.  punish:  properly  fine  "  (mg.), 
ef.  Am.  28.  But  in  Pr.  the  word  seems  to  have  the 
wider  meaning  "  poniah."  The  old  technical  araiae  has 
been  lost — tor  Uwr  imrljAtoaas  is  an  impossible  render^ 
ing.  Either  render  to  smite  the  noble  is  asainat 
julmoe,"  or  read  "  much  lees  to  smite  the  noble.*^ 

ZVnL  i.  UT  yields  no  satisfactory  sense.  The 
LXX  leada  "  The  man  who  wishes  to  separate  from 
lus  frinida  seeks  pretaxta,  but  is  always  liable  to 
reproach."  Frankenberg  renders  "  the  alienated 
fnend  eeeks  an  oooasion  (emending  the  word  for 
'  desire aetAs  by  all  means  to  stir  up  strife." — 
4.  BV  translates  oorreotly,  but  the  sense  is  strange. 
Read,  perhaps,  "The  words  of  the  wise  are  deep 
waters,  a  flowing  brook,  a  fountain  oi  life,"  but  this 
is  conjectore  rather  than  emendation.— A.  tf.  1736» 
which  may  have  origimdly  followed  OUs  toew.— 6-^ 
A  group  on  raah  and  slaaderoua  apaeoh. — 8.  Bepeated 
in  2622.— dainty  moneta  (AV  "  wounds  ")  has  000a- 
sioned  mnoh  diffioultjr.  The  BV  translation  rests  on 
an  Arabic  form  meaning  "  to  swallow  eagerlv."  The 
sense  refers  to  the  ^msuto  witii  which  sboderera' 
gossip  ia  leoaiTed. — ^10  eximaaea  a  pt^t  of  view  not 
common  in  Pr..  but  bequent  in  Pn.  (ef.  Ia.  2te).  the 
attitode  of  the  pious  toward  the  ehaiaoter  of  Ood  as 
represented  by  His  Name.  There  is  no  suggestion 
here  of  the  magical  value  subsequently  attached  by 
the  Jews  to  the  "  ineffable  Name." — 11.  cf.  IO13. — 
16-18.  Three  refieotions  on  the  ways  of  Utimtion — the 
value  of  a  bribe,  the  neoearity  of  hearinslwth  aidea, 
and  the  nae  of  the  lot  to  decide  donbtfol  oases. — 19. 
MT  is  uiintolligiUe  (note  italics  in  BV).  No  satia- 
faotMy  emendation  has  been  proposed. — SOL  Two 
aphorisms  on  the  nemesis  which  overtakes  raah  speech. 
"  Curaes  are  like  yonng  chickens,  they  always  oome 
home  to  roost" — 22.  cf.  the  expansion  of  the  idea  in 
Ecdua.  281-3.— 23.  cf.  Ecolus.  133.-24.  Lit  "  a  man 
of  friends  is  to  be  broken,  and  there  is  a  lover  that 
oleaveth  doser  than  m  Iwother."  There  is  no  aatis- 
faotoiy  parallelism  ;  the  rendering  is  also  very  doubtful, 
^ith  a  slight  ohange  24a  reads,  "  There  are  friends 
whose  object  is  aociei^,"  im^ying  a  contrast  between 
social  aoqnaintanoes  and  we  mendship  tested  by 
adversity.   LXX  omits. 

XIX.  A  ahzewd  torn  ot  aaroasm  in  3  auggeata  the 
attita^  of  pnwtioal  wisdom  towards  that  qoeationing 
of  the  monu  government  ol  tiie  worid  which  we  find 
in  Job. 

1.  fool :  read  **  rudi."  aa  in  28tf.— 2a.  Both  BV  and 
BVm  are  anaomvd  grammatioally.  The  lit  rendering 
shows  that  the  clause  is  defective,  "  Also  without 
knowledge  the  soul  .  .  .  ia  not  good."  Some  verb 
exi»esBing  aoticMi  is  raqnimd. — flb.  fltamatti:  read 
The  idea  la  "  more  haste  leaa  qwed."— 7e  ia  defective 
and  untranalateable.  BVm  approaches  the  lit  ren- 
dering, which  is  '*  he  who  pursues  words,  they  are  not" 
It  is  dearly  part  of  a  lost  couplet— 8.  Wttdom :  lit 
**  heart  "  (mg.),  cf  Fa.  90x2.-12.  The  referenoe  to  the 
royal  anger  203)  auita  noh  opnspionqns  iwnth  aa 
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is  depicted  in  Esther  in  the  Persian  period  better  than 
the  earlier  period  oi  the  Jewish  monarchy. — iSb.  cf. 
271.1.— U.  de^l  Sb^:  the  word  is  geDerally  used  for 
the  sleep  oi  a  tranoe  (Oeo.  22i  *),  or  supernatural  sleep. 
The  faoulttes  are  benumbed  through  disuse. — 16b.  BTm 
gives  the  lit  sense  ;  RY  is  a  paraphrase.  Bead  "  the 
word  "  for  "  his  ways  "  {cf.  13i  3).— 19.  Many  explana- 
tions and  emendations  hare  been  proposed,  but  none 
are  satisfactory.  Frankenberg's  may  be  neatest  to 
the  origins!  sense,  "  A  man  who  is  fmed  is  very  itngty, 
but  if  he  shew  contempt  (of  court)  he  has  to  pay 
more." — 22.  The  want  of  oonnexion  between  the 
olaasee  and  the  words  the  KV  has  had  to  supidy,  show 
the  hopeleas  state  of  the  text.  The  only  possible  way 
of  estauishing  a  oonnexion  is  by  the  intef^mtatiOD  that 
a  poor  man  who  desires  to  show  kindness  but  oatmot, 
is  better  than  a  rich  man  who  pretends  that  he  is 
unable  to  do  so.  But  this  forces  too  much  into  the 
text.  The  Z^XX  has  "  AlmaoiTiiig  k  fniit  to  a  man, 
and  a  righteons  poor  man  is  better  flian  a  ritA  liar," 
The  oonnexion  liM  in  the  later  identifieation  of 
righteousness  with  almufiving. 

XX.  We  have  still  mrther  traces  in  g,  24  of  the 
sceptical  spirit  and  "  the  obstinate  questionings  of 
self  "  oharaoteriBtio  of  the  later  Qreek  period  ol  Jewish 
tboo^t. 

6a.  BT  is  strained  and  the  Hek  ia  diffienlt.  Btad 

((^.  8yr.  and  Lat.)  "  Many  a  man  is  called  kind." — 
8.  Wlnnoweth  (mg.)  is  more  literal  than  BV,  and  con- 
veys better  the  idea  of  personal  scrutiny  (cf.  the  ideal 
king  in  Ps.  72  and  Is.  11). — 8.  For  the  growing  sense 
of  petsonal  sin  as  distinct  from  national  respMuibilifrf 
and  guilt  Job  144,  lSt4 ;  6I3. — ^iOC.  The  LXX 
places  10  after  22 ;  ^is  makes  it  poesihle  that "  even  " 
in  1 1  is  a  oontannation  of  9.  The  repetition  of "  pore  " 
supports  tliis.--12.  cf.  Ex.  4ii.~-14.  It  Is  Daught:  lit 
"  bad,  bad,"  the  buyer's  depreciation  of  the  object 
he  is  bargahiing  for. — 16.  Probably  the  three  forms  of 
preoioos  poseeeeions  mentioned  are  all  to  be  taken  in 
apposition  to  "  lips  of  wisdom." — 17b.  cf.  Lam.  3i6. — 
20.  blackest  darimest:  lit.  "  the  pupil  (of  the  eye)  of 
daiknees,"  ao  in  79.  For  the  thoof^t  tf.  30i7.  The 
lefcnrmce  is  probably  not  to  the  legal  penalty  of  the 
eariy  codes  (Es.  2I17).— 82.  cf.  2429-  The  Jewish 
quietist  attitude  of  non-roaistance  reflected  in  oar 
Lord's  saying  in  Mt.  639,  |rew  up  in  the  Hasid 
movement  (ft.  43*)  in  tiie  tmie  01  Antioohns  Epi- 
phanes. — 24.  Jer.  1023.  The  pasea^  seems  rather 
to  reflect  the  growing  sense  of  the  antmomy  between 
the  belief  in  predestination  and  freewill — 25.  Very 
doubtful ;  rasl^  to  say  and  to  make  Inquiry  are  both 
onoertain.  The  former  may  be  supported  from  Job 
63.  The  LXX  probably  conveys  the  general  snise : 
"  It  is  a  snare  for  a  man  hastily  to  oonsecrato  any  of 
his  property,  for  after  vowing  oomes  repentance" 
id.  Dt  2321-23,  Eo.  64-6).^i.  ^.  &  and  la.  283;£., 
wnne  tite  prDoesses  of  tiireshing  an  deaoribed. — 2T 
stands  alone  in  the  OT  in  its  ezpreasion  of  the  Divine 
element  in  man  as  oonaolenoe. 

XXI.  1.  watueonrses:  not  the  natural  brooks  and 
wadys  of  Palestine,  but  the  artificial  irrigation  canals 
of  E^mit  or  Babylonia,  which  could  be  Averted  in  any 
direction  at  wiQ. — 4.  Apparently  two  muxnmeoted 
lines  beloncing  to  diff^nent  coupleto.  A  oonnexion  can 
be  establisnod  only  by  forced  exegesis.  The  Heb.  is 
lit.  "  lofty  ot  iook  uid  arrogant  of  heart,  the  tillage  of 
Uie  wicked  is  sin."  BV  "  lamp  "  for  "  tilla^  de- 
pends on  a  different  pointing,  but  does  not  unprove 
the  eense. — 6.  Lit.  "  The  getting  of  treasures  t>y  a 
lyii^  tongue  (is)  a  driven  oreatb,  seekers  of  death." 
BV  dearly  inserts  more  than  the  text  waiianta  to  make 


sense  of  6h.  Bewl  "a  anare  of  death"  (LXX). — 
8.  Urn  that  Is  ladoi  with  gnUt:  a  rendering  of  an  on* 
known  Heb.  form  based  on  a  doubtful  etvmdogy.  A 
slight  emendation  gives  "  the  tnsolent.  — 9.  a  wld« 
boose:  text  is  emoided.  BCT  reads  "  house  of  a  oom- 
panion  " — a  difBoolt  phiaae^  which  may  mean  a  house 
where  there  ia  oompany,  in  contrast  to  the  quiet 
isolation  of  oa. — 11.  d.  1925. — 12.  Lit  "  A  rightooua 
one  (t.e.  Ciod,  1^.  Job  34i7)  oonsidem  the  house  of  the 
wicked,  he  owtunis  tiie  widwd  (pL)  to  calamity.** 
BV  is  inadmiseiMe ;  read  m^. — 16a.  BV  destoo^  the 
point ;  render  "  the  execution  of  justioe  is  a  joy  to 
the  righteous."— 16.  the  dead:  2iS*.— 18.  An  ex- 
pansion of  the  thought  which  finds  a  more  restrained 
expreasirai  in  lis  *,  a  straage  inversiMi  of  "  iust  for 
unjust "  in  1  P.  3i8.  Toy's  weakening  of  the  thonght, 
crude  as  it  seems,  is  hardly  justifiable.  Cf.  also 
4  Hao.  62St  Ps.  295!  ezemidufies  the  line  of  Utongfat 
that  oonld  yidd  aooh  an  aphorinn.  Tie  paeseoos 
within  Jewish  theolwy  of  two  such  oppodto  ocmoMH 
tiooB  of  vioarioos  an£rering  illnsteites  the  extent  of  the 
divergence  of  the  national  and  the  individoal  eeoha- 
tology.— 21.  t^.  Bom.  27.— 26a.  BV  is  inadmisribte. 
lit  "all  day  long  he  deeirea  desire,"  which  gives 
neither  sense  nor  antithesia.  LXX,  "  the  wicked 
daatoea  aU  the  day,"  yieldB  boUL— 27.  Both  BV  and 
RVm  are  poaaible,  bat  BVm  aeema  to  give  a  better 
sense.  The  saorifioe  of  the  wtoked  ia  doubly  bat^ol 
to  God  when  brou^t  witii  the  aapentitioas  purpose  of 
escaping  thea<eby  nrom  the  conseqoenoes  of  sin. — ^28k 

gelds  no  intelligible  sense.  BV  is  not  admissiUe,  and 
Vm  gives  as  nnjuatifiaUe  turn  to  the  Hek  Ilw 
Heb.  is  "  the  man  idw  heaia  will  i^ieak  ha  evw."  ft 
la  possibly  anotter  exam^  of  two  diaoonneoMl 
stanus. 

XXn.  6.  In  tba  way  he  should  go  pots  more  into  the 
Heb,  than  it  contains.  It  is  lit  '*  train  up  a  tdtild  in 
proportion  to  his  way  " — 1.&  tntin  him  suitably.  The 
moral  im^ication  ia  absent  The  stress  is  on  the 
effect  of  training.— 11.  BV  hides  disorder  cf  3IT, 
Bead,  nobably.  The  king  loves  the  purs  in  heart, 
grace  of  lips  is  hisgood  pleasure." — 12aia  diffioolt  RV 
will  not  pass.  The  lit  Hob.  is  "  the  eyea  of  Tahweh 
guard  knowledge."  The  abstract  "'  knowledge "  in 
Heb.  cannot  mean  its  possessors  1  the  eyes  of  Yahweh 
are  nowhere  said  to  guard  anybody,  and  no  Hebrew 
would  say  that  the  eyes  of  Yahweh  guard  knowledge 
in  the  seoae  of  poasesaing  It  nor  does  it  ^va  any 
oonnexion  with  lak  Poasil^  we  ahoold  read  **  the 
eyea  of  Yahweh  are  upon  thoae  who  keep  knowledge." — 
14.  The  parallel  in  ^27  m&gKte  that^'  aduttereoa  "  is 
the  original  reading  for  *'  strange  woman." 

Seetlon  IIL  The  Saytngs  of  Che  Wise.— This  esotioa 
falls  into  two  divisionB :  (a)  22x7^^2423,  (b)  2423-34. 
The  first  division  abandons  the  oon[det  of  the  pcevioaa 
oolleeticai,  and  ia  oharaeteriaed  by  the  quataam  faa. 
The  fimt  half  ot  the  quatxain  generally  oonaiata  of  a 
prohibition,  the  second  of  a  reason  for  it,  based  npon 
practical  experience. 

First  DtffUoQ,  XXH.  17-XXIV.  22. 

XXn.  17-21.  This  collection  of  sayings  of  the  wise 
(17)  is  pr^aoed  1^  a  short  inttoduotion  exhorting  the 
papl»  as  in  1-9,  to  study  them,  llie  author  is 
paienUy  addressing  a  pupil  or  envoy,  and  states  that 
he  has  written  down  these  sayings  uat  his  pnpil  may 
trust  in  the  Lord  and  may  take  book  words  of  troth 
to  them  that  sent  him.--jn.  ezeeOent  things:  very 
doubtful  rendering,  resting  on  the  HeK  mg.  The 
Heb.  text  has  a  word  which  usoally  forms  part  of  the 
compound  adverb  "  formerly."  On  the  whole,  thon^ 
Tc^  rejects  It "  ionnerly  "  is  beat  that  oan  be  done 
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wHb  a  word  thiit  is  junbably  irretrieTably  oorrupt, — 
ai  cf.  Booliu.  8151—26.  ttokt  hands:  t.e.  those  who 
pledge  themmlves,  siTiDg  their  fauid  in  token  of  their 
enaagement  (c/.  la.  26).~-Stt,  </.  20i6.-~SB.  The  eeoond 
haU  of  the  qoatrun  has  mobftblT  fallen  out  by  acribal 
enor  23io  and  Dt.  »i4).— j0,  dllgvat:  read  mg. 
Bfe  76).— am;  leadnv: 

ZZnL  1-9,  It  is  pofldUe  to  take  these  Uuee  venes 
together  as  a  warning  against  treachery  hiding  in  the 
duntiiM  of  a  loral  tabK  Li  that  csae,  in  i  we  shoold 
Koder  **  oonsiaer  diligentlr  what  (mg.)  is  set  before 
thee,"  and  in  a  continue,  For  thou  wilt  pot  "  {mg.). 
Bat  poasihly  the  general  interpretation  represented  by 
RV  tt  nuKte  srataue,  snd  3  has  oome  in  by  error  from 
6,  where  it  mote  naturally  belongs.— 41.  The  msu^ 
taintr  of  iMms.  The  gnieral  sense  is  dear,  bat  the 
text  is  in  disorder,  as  BVm  shows. — 6-8,  Against  eat- 
ing with  a  grudging  boat  This  was  apparently  a 
doable  qnabain  in  ito  original  form,  but  has  sofiered 
in  transmissioa  like  many  of  the  qostrains  in  this 
section.  The  last  line  is  restored  from  3b.  Tb»  Heb. 
of is  TCiy  doubtful  and  evidenttr  defeotiTek  Toy 
ouneotarei  *'  as  he  deab  with  himself  (that  is,  grudg- 
ingly), so  he  deals  with  thee."  sb  probably  belongs 
to  tne  next  quatrain. — 8,  Hie  uBriesBness  of  teaching 
a  fooL  B>re  also  the  qoatmin  may  be  restored  by 
8op[dying  4b  Ua  ih»  second  line,  and  8b  for  the  fourth 
line.  It  will  then  run :  "  Bpeak  not  in  the  beuing 
of  a  fool,  oease  from  th^  wisdom,  for  he  will  deqiase 
the  wisdom  of  thy  s»ymgs,  and  tiioa  wilt  lose  thr 
pleasant  words."— lot  .^inst  removing  the  landman 
of  the  poor.  Foesibly  in  10  we  should  read  the  land- 
mark of  the  widow.— 11.  redeemer:  </.  Bn.  220*, 
43!. ;  Lev.  2625!  Hie  oonoeptioa  passes  oyvt  to  Ood 
((^.  Job  1935). — 17L  A  quatrain  on  the  fear  of  Uie 
Lord.  17b  is  defootare  in  HeK,  and  is  unjustifiable. 
A  slight  change  gives  the  imperative  "  fear  thou 
Tahweb,"  etc. — 18a  abo  appears  to  be  in  disorder. 
The  Heb,  words  rendered  **  for  surely  "  ahrays  indicate 
a  strong  advenative.  Bither  one  word  must  be 
dropped,  giving  "  for  there  is  an  end,"  or  a  verb 
mast  be  ineeited  with  the  LXX,  "  but  if  thou  keep 
bei  (misdcMu)  there  is,"  etc.  Although  Toy  does  not 
admit  it,  "  mi  "  may  refer  to  a  fotnn  Ufa,  since  some 
aj^toDBms  ot  Pr.  may  represent  the  Pharisaic  indi- 
TidiialistMi  esi^talogy,  with  Hs  ha»  of  a  ftttu*  Kfe 
ia  the  Hesmanio  kin^om,  as  weU  aa  ui«  purely  aational 
esohatology  of  the  earlier  type. — i9-9t.  A  six-Une 
Btio^e  containing  two  positive  commands  to  exeroise 
pntdenoe,  two  iaohibitu»s  against  drunkenness  and 
ghitt<Hiy,  and  two  statmnMits  of  the  effects  of  these 
Tiees. — dnwttalMI  (31b):  the  general  bmumbing  of 
the  fiwotttos  foOowms  on  aMss.— 38^86.  A  series  <a 
ohovtaticRU  to  wisoMn  and  attentioa  to  parental 
advice.  This  section  intemipta  tiie  series  of  aphorisms 
and  aeems  rather  to  form  an  introduction  to  a  oolleo- 
tion  similar  to  those  introducing  the  disoourses  in 
2-6. — Tn.  The  subject  of  the  harlot  is  resumed. — 
28b.  Possibly  we  shotdd  read  **BBd  she  multiplies 
treaoherieaagainst  men,"  gaininga  better  parallelism. — 
28-85.  A  shwt  poeni  of  five  quatrains  depwtihg  vividly 
ttte  effeets  of  dmnkeoBess. — SBa.  lit^  "Who  has  Oh  I 
who  has  Aksl"— -We.  lefaeia:  or  "dulnese"  (ef. 
6en.49is*). — 808.  "lltose  who  go  to  test  mixed  wine  " 
(1/.  mg.)  are  connoisseurs. — 81e.  Lik  "  it  goes  straight  " 
— i.€.  psobably,  "  it  goes  down  wnoowdy,"  as  RV. 
The  olaose  dsstrovs  the  quatrain,  and  may  have  been 
a  marginal  note  from  Ch.  To.— M.  UpKl  UM  top  ol  a 
mast  is  a  oonjeotnra,  LXX  "  oa  a  piloi  bi  a  neavy 
•ea  "  may  lepresent  tlw  origin^  tnt 

XXIV.  78.  lit.  **  VMlii  to  oomls  to  tfaa  fooL** 


RV  invtdves  a  ohange  in  tiie  text,  which  gives  pn-haps 
the  best  sense  that  can  be  made  of  an  obviously  oorrupt 
stanza. — 8,  thought:  the  word  means  *' uan  "  or 
"  device,"  and  is  used  in  both  a  good  and  a  bod  sense 
in  Pr.    Here  the  meaning  is  that  sin  is  the  kind 

ri  whioh  foUy  mgoges  in,  "  sin  is  folly's  plan." — 
An  inoomiwte  ^tharimL  As  it  stands  its  probable 
meaning  is, "  B  tboti  art  slaok,  thy  strength  will  be 
narrow  (<.«.  reetrioted)  in  the  day  of  trouble." — 
lie  The  Heb.  is  not  unambiguouB  and  shows  some 
disorder,  but  probably  the  two  versee  deal  with  the 
same  subject,  and  form  one  aphorism  exhorting  to  the 
deUverance  of  those  doomed  to  die^  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  addressed  to  some  one  in  power  or 
official  position,  and  to  relate  to  some  time  of  political 
oppression  sooh  as  the  Hacoabean  period. — ISf.  Ja 
Twaise  oi  ^^sdom.  An  incomplete  quatrain  with  a 
fine  added  from  23i8,  obviously  out  of  plaoe  here. — 
80.  mrard  is  lit  "  end "  (c/.  23iS,  mg.  ],  peihaps 
participation  in  the  future  Meesianio  kingdom. — 20b. 
^.  139,  SOso. — 811.  This  quatrain  may  be  interpreted 
in  two  ways,  acoordiug  to  the  sense  put  on  the  pro- 
noona  in  22.  (a)  Fear  Qod  and  ^e  long,  and  do  not 
meddle  (ht  mix  thyself)  with  levolntHKUuieB,  for  their 
oalamity  is  sudden,  eta  (&)  Fsar  God  and  the  fcin& 
and  do  not  disobey  either  ot  than,  ba  (he  oalamity 
^ey  infiiot  is  sudden,  etc. 
Seeond  DMdon.  XXIV.  28-^ 
This  seotion  oonstitutes  tiie  second  division  of  the 
Sayings  of  the  Wise,  as  23a  indioatea.  It  ooatuns  a 
short  oollsotioo  of  eayinga  varying  in  form  and  <diar^ 
ooter,  resembling  in  the  main  those  of  SSij-Ztaz,  Tbo 
greater  part  (30-34)  is  a  vivid  deeoription  of  the  affects 
of  BlotuFulness,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
posasge  on  the  drunkard  in  2829-35.  Possibly  both 
belonged  to  a  collection  containing,  after  the  manner 
of  Theophrastns,  similar  oharaotencatioai  at  diffaient 
vices.    For  33!  cf.  6iof. 

Section  IV.,  XXV.-XXIX.— The  titJe  of  this  section 
adds  to  the  tradition  of  a  Solomonic  coUeotion  of 
I»overbs  the  fiurther  tradition  of  literary  aoUvitr^  in 
the  time  of  Hesekii^  The  same  general  oonsiderauons 
hold  good  of  this  section  as  of  10-24.  fSee  Introduc- 
tion.) It  also  shows  signs  of  oomi»latioD,  and  falls 
into  two  divisions :  (a)  253-2722,  and  {&)  281,  eepa- 
mted  by  a  disoomse  in  2723-37. 

Vint  DMstok— In  general  character  this  divisfon 
shows  a  reaemblanoe  to  the  Sayings  of  the  Wabf  oaa- 
taining  a  number  of  quatrains  and  synthetio  oonplets, 
and  but  few  antithetic  couplets. 

2-7b.  A  series  of  three  quatrains  relating  to  kings. — 
48*  Very  obscure.  Bofining  silver  doee  not  produce  a 
TcascJ,  and  tbo  parallelism  with  5b  is  onsatisfaotory. 
LXX  "  it  will  be  wholly  purified  "  probably  represents 
<^  original  text, — 6(.  'qf.  TJt.  14s-ii.— 7e  destroyB  the 
qnatram  fonn  and  is  obviously  weak  where  it  stands. 
The  majority  of  the  VSS  attaoh  it  to  8a.~7e-10.  A 
couple  of  quatrains  on  hasty  speech.  70  uid  8a  form 
the  first  half  of  a  quatrain.  Render  *'  What  thine  eyes 
have  seen,  bring  not  forth  hastily  to  the  multituck.** 
86  oannot^  as  RV  and  RVm  show,  be  rendered  without 
supplying  more  than  the  Heb.  allows.  Read  "  For 
what  will  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof  T  " — lit.  Appa- 
rently a  quatrain  on  wise  speech,  but  both  text  and 
trrauation  are  extremely  doubtful  (see  Toy  and 
Idtgorde,  and  BDB  under  the  separate  words),  ^e 
most  probable  restoration  is  "  Like  graven  work  of 

Sid  and  carved  work  of  silver  ia  a  word  fitly  spoken, 
ke  an  earring  of  gold  and  an  ornament  of  silver  ia  a 
wise  rejnoof  to  an  ear  that  hears."— fltty  (lit.  "  on 
ito  wheeb")  ia  an  ifi^^my^^O^-t^*-**- 
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Synthetic  ooupleta  on  Tuioos  BobjeotH. — 18.  The 

reference  is  not  to  a  taM  of  snov  in  harrest,  whiofa 
would  bo  disa8tjt>as  rather  than  refreshing  (cf.  I  S. 
12i7),  but  to  the  oold  draught  of  water  from  a  mow- 
fed  mountain  Btream. — 18e :  probably  an  explanatorr 
elo0B.— 14.  his  dftB  WsOft  lit.  "  a  gift  of  falsehood  ^' 
Jnig.) — a  gift  which  is  not  giv^  A  man  who 
OMsts  ot  hia  intention  to  hat  never  g^vta  is  like 
olouds  without  rain,  the  mtteraet  diaaj>pointment  of 
the  agrioulturiBt^— 19.  OMlldaaM  In  an  nnfaltUtil 
man :  in  Heb.  "  the  hope  {i.e.  ground  or  object  of  hope) 
of  a  tr«u)herou8  man.  KV  rnree  the  wrong  turn  to 
(he  vena :  it  is  tlie  ground  ot  ■  hope  upon  which  the 
false  man  relies  In  trouble  that  fails  lum.  "  False  ** 
or  "  treacherous  "  may  have  a  roligiouB  aignifioanoe 
here,  the  man  who  is  false  to  Ytuiweh.--^0.  Very 
oomtpt.  2oa  yields  no  satiafactorv  aenae,  and  is  also 
olearly  a  doublet  of  19b.  Originally  20  waa  probably 
a  oooplet  of  which  ^  was  the  firat  olause.  26b  is 
also  ODSOure ;  "  nitre,"  or  more  oorreotly  "  natron," 
is  common  soda  (cf.  Jer.  2x2).  Vinegar  would  destroy 
its  value  for  washing  purpoeee.  But  the  parallelism 
ctf  this  idea  with  soc  is  difficult  to  detect.  The  LXX 
has  either  a  double  form  of  tius  oouplot,  or  represents 
an  original  Heb.  quatrain  on  the  subject.  It  reads 
"  vinegar  is  bad  for  a  sore,"  wluoh  gives  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  paratlolism. — 21t.  A  quatrain  on  kindness 
to  enemies  (cf.  Bom.  I220}. — ^28-28.  Synthetic  oouplete 
on  various  subjeot8.->24.  B^tition  of  2I9. — 26.  The 
oonplet  may  rmer  to  the  monu  min  of  a  righteous  man, 
or  to  his  loss  of  fnepetity  through  the  plots  of  the 
wioked.  The  Heb,  btvouts  the  latter  interpretation.^ 
ZI*  Lit.  "  To  eat  much  honey  is  not  good,  the  aearoh- 
ings  oat  of  their  glory  is  glory."  This  makes  no  sense. 
Probably  37a  and  27b  belong  to  different  aphorisms, 
or  27b  may  be  a  corrupt  gloss  on  2b.  The  only 
plausiUe  emradatioo  of  zyb  is  "  the  investigation  m 
cUfBonlt  things  is  gloiy."  This  gives  good  Bense*  bat 
not  a  good  p&ralleGsm. 

XXVL  1-12.  The  B«A  of  FOds.— A  section  con- 
taining a  series  of  synthetio  ooujtlete  dealing  with  folly 
fexoept  2).  The  text  is  unusually  corrupt  and  de- 
tective. 

1,  For  tbo  opponte  use  of  snow  in  harvest 
2S13  *. — 2.  Directed  wainst  the  superetitioos  belief 
in  the  magioal  vaJue  of  a  ourse.   The  simile  tefen  to 
tiie  aimless  wandering  of  a  bird,  and  is  not  to  be  00m- 

rid  with  the  flying  roll  of  ouises  in  Zecb.  61-4. — 
An  antithetjo  quatrain  enjoining  the  right  method 
of  answering  a  fooi-^ot  to  descend  to  the  tool's  level, 
yvt  to  make  him  oonscuous  of  his  folly. — 8*  duuit: 
maoourate.  The  word  means  "  violenoe,"  and  the 
phrase  "  drinketii  violenoe  "  usually  meana  to  practise 
or  delight  in  violenoe,  which  is  not  the  sense  required 
here.— ^  is  very  uncertain.  RV  is  much  less  probable 
than  BVm,  to  give  honour  to  a  fool  is  as  absurd  as  to 
fasten  a  stone  firmly  in  a  sling. — 8.  Another  couplet 
on  the  fool's  inability  to  use  the  mashaL — 8a  is  very 
improbable,  although  supported  in  ex^jiesis  by  a 
lerarenoe  to  the  drunkard  s  insensibility  to  pain  in 
233s.  It  is  bett^  to  interpret  "  thorn  "  as  "  tliom 
bush  "  («/.  2  K.  14q).  Then  we  have  the  figure  of  a 
drunkard  armed  viih  a  thomnspiked  bou^  as  the 
oompcmson  for  a  fool's  use  of  the  mashaL — 18.  The 
text  is  too  oomipt  for  restoration.  RV  and  RVm  are 
each  about  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  numerous 
attempts  at  restoration. — ^lla  oocors  in  2  P.  233  as 
part  in  a  saying  which  is  quoted  by  the  antiior  as  a 
true  proverb.''^  The  quotation,  however,  is  not  from 
the  LXX,  and  seems  to  oe  from  some  popular  Aiamaio 
Dfoverb  baaed  upon  this  couplet. 


18-18.  Tlw  Book  of  Slnggaidf^ia.  cf.  2213.— IS. 
cf.  1924*.— 16.  render  a  reason:  rather  "letnm  a 
sensible  answer  "  (cf.  mg.).  Apparently  aimed  at  the 
slti^uxl's  dislike  of  any  intellectual  effort. 

1^28.  A  oolleotion  deaUng  with  rash,  slanderous,  or 
false  ^eeoh.— 17.  by  the  ean:  LXX  has  ttie  more 
livid  and  appnvoate  "l^  tho  tail"— 81.  ooab: 
sense  nnoertam.  Toy  rendars  "ohaiooaL"  F^iaps 
we  should  read  "  beUows."— 22.  4.  18b.— 88.  KV 
inverts  the  order  of  the  olauses.  "  rerv«it "  is  lib 
"  bnmii^,*'  which  has  not  in  Heb.  a  roetaphorioal 
sense.  Read  "  smooth  "  (LXXl— 28.  hatoth  .  .  . 
wonaded :  extremely  doubtiol.  Bead  "  mnltipUeUi 
crushing  " — i.e.  oaoses  dflstmotioa  to  many. 

XXVn.  1-82.  A  oolleotion  of  aphorinns  on  vaxioiM 
subjects. 

8.  cf.  Bcolus,  22i4f.  The  comparison  suggests  that 
"  vexation  "  is  out  of  place.  It  is  the  fboTthat  is  a 
bore,  not  his  anger. — 4a.  Lit.  "  ruthleesness  of  wrath, 
torrent  of  anger,"  or  *'  wrath  is  nithlossness,  anger  a 
torrent." — 6.  protose:  a  doubtful  translation  of  an 
obscure  Hebi  word,  although  Ht.  2649  (via.  the 
force  of  ftartk  in  Kort^lK^w)  is  quoted  in  support, 
AV  "  deo^tlu] "  depends  upon  an  emendataon 
following  the  Lat. — 8.  Qieyne  finds  a  refereaoe  to 
the  ExUe.  Toy  allows  oidy  a  general  reference  to 
home-8ioknees.-~8b.  The  Hob.  is  untranslatable).  It 
may  be  a  scribal  corruption  of  76.  The  LXX  reads 
"  but  the  soul  is  rent  by  misfortunes,"  which  yields  a 
better  aenae  than  Toy  grants,  if  9a  be  taken  as  m  de- 
aoription  of  Uie  plMsiuca  prosperity. — ^10,  Three 
nnoonneoted  lines.  It  is  imposBible  to  restore  llie 
origiiial  form.— 12.  cf.  223  —18.  t^.  20i6.— 14.  Prob- 
ab^  an  ironical  reference  to  fulsome  public  flattery  as 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  its  object. — 18.  cf. 
1913. — 18.  Corrupts  RV  oonneots  it  wit^  the  pre- 
ceding ooa]det.  The  ftnoe  of  t6b  is  t^t  the  woman 
of  15  is  as  difficult  to  restrain  as  slippwy  oiL  This  is 
the  traditional  Jewish  exegesis.  The  LXX 
oonnects  it  from  15,  and  renders  "  The  north  wind  ia 
a  bitter  wind,  but  by  its  name  is  called  well-omeaied." — 
19a.  The  ht.  rmdering,  "  As  water  faoe  to  face,"  givea 
no  sense.  LXX  has  "  As  faoes  do  not  resemble  fiioes, 
so  do  not  the  minds  of  men."  ProbaUy  we  should 
read.  "  As  faoe  to  faoe,  so  mind  to  mind  " — iL«.  pos- 
sibly an  Oriental  equivalent  of  "  qnot  homines  tot 
sententio:" — 20.  cf.  16xi. 

28-27.  A  short  poem  of  five  ooufdets  dealing  with 
the  value  ol  oattK  to  the  fanner ;  cf.  a  somewhat 
similar  frument  of  agricultural  wisdom  in  Is.  ^23-29. 
— 26.  cf.  Am.  7il  The  stages  indicated  are  :  (a)  tlM 
legular  hay  harvest  (in  Amos  appioi«iated  for  taxa- 
tion), (6)  the  aft«  pawibt  {e)  the  pradnea  of  tha 
mountain  pastures,  which  was  also  stored  bgr  the 
careful  farmer,   

Second  IMvlsiOD,  XXVlllt.— In  general  oharaoter  this 
division  resembles  Section  IL,  consisting  chiefly  of 
antithetic  couplets. 

XXVm.  2b.  The  text  is  uncertain*  and  variona 
leoderingi  are  possible.  The  teanslatioa  "state"  is 
very  doubtfoL  If  UT  be  ntained,  oonneot  the  ■wxad 
for  "  state  "  with  the  preceding,  and  translate  *'  in 
men  of  understanding  who  know  what  is  right  it  h 
prolonged."  LXX  roads  "  Through  the  sin  of  the 
ungodly  disputes  arise,  but  a  pnuunt  man  queoohes 
thffln,  possibly  the  original  tnct. — 8.  A  iwedj  man: 
so  HT,  nit  tb»  tiiought  is  not  in  hMniBgwith  tike 
oimception  of  the  poca  in  Pr.  or  in  the  OT.  We  shmild 
probably  read  **  a  wicked  man  who,"  et&  (LXX),  or 
possibly  "  a  ridi  man  who,"  etc^  The  simile  eeans  to 
be  ttiat  of  a  heavy  ^n|^^»^^^f^lb^^flooda  and 
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destroys  tbe  onps. — 12.  cf.  loL — hide  thenuelvM: 
Bt.(c/.*iv.)"are8oaghtout"{c/.  28}.— 18.  The  ethical 
ocmditions  of  forgiTeness  are  noteworthy,  and  relieot 
the  standpoint  of  the  jnophetio  teaomng  (cj.  Hob. 
U2-4.  la.  lifr-18,  Fs.  325,  Mt.  2l3if.).— 18.  The 
^nee:  pMhaps  a  ^am  due  to  a  misti^ea  oonnezitxi 
with  13.— 17.  Comipt.  lib  "  A  man  oppreased  by 
Uw  blood  of  any  pwson  wiU  flee  to  {Ht,  do  not  lay 
hold  of  him,"  wbion  yields  no  sense.  LXX  has  "  he 
that  is  surety  for  a  man  charged  with  murder  shall 
be  a  fugitive  without  safety."  There  is  possibly  some 
nienDoe  to  the  anciwt  law  of  the  Uood  feud, — 18.  at 
ohm:  impoinble.  The  ohanfle  of  m»  letter  Kiv«B 

into  the  Bit."— 1«.  <i.  VltT^ 

zm.  1  e/.  lliot,  28i2-a&-4.  be  that  ecaeteth 
ittte :  lit  "  a  man  of  (acBents." — Ob.  Who  is  the  sub- 
jeotT  If  it  is  the  wise  man,  the  meaning  is  tiiat, 
howerer  he  txeats  his  opponent,  seriously  or  lightly, 
he  ceonot  end  the  matter.  If  it  is  the  fool,  tjie  thoi^ht 
will  be  that  he  shows  no  deoonun  cS.  manner.  The 

Cnvcrb  seems  directed  agunat  a  wise  man's  going  to 
w  with  a  fooL — Hi  Idt.  "  A  fool  sends  forth  all  his 
■pint,  and  a  wise  man  stills  it  backward."  This  is 
oosotuou  The  general  sense  is  that  the  fool  cannot 
Esstiain  any  of  his  emotions,  while  the  wise  man  does 
sou — 18.  A  variuit  of  the  theme  of  222.~^hfeneth  the 
•yes — ».«.  preeerTee  alive — cf.  Pa.  I33. — 18.  The  reo- 
deiing  "  oast  off  reetraint "  rests  on  Ex.  322$.  The 
iDot  may  meao  "  to  loose,"  and  is  used  of  tiie  flowing 
lookB  of  the  wurion  (Jg.  ffa ;  ICC).  If  BV  S 
ooireot,  the  proverb  seems  to  contrast  the  inter- 
mittent prophetio  vision  with  the  Torah  as  means  of 
goidanoe.  When  the  vision  fails,  the  Torah  still 
remains.  Cf.  the  attitude  expressed  in  la  SOio. — 
21b.  Uncertain.  The  word  rendered  "  become  a  son  " 
does  not  ooour  deewher^  and  seraos  to  be  an  oror. 
LXX  has  "  he  who  Uves  in  luxury  from  childhood  shall 
be  a  semot,  and  in  the  md  will  come  to  gri^  for 
hiasell"  Probably  the  proverb  is  oonneoted  with 
20,  and  refers  to  the  unwisdom  of  too  lenient  a  disoi- 
I^e  for  slaves, — 24b  must  be  explained  by  Lev.  5i, 
where  "  to  hear  the  voice  <A  swearing  "  is  the  teohnioal 
expnsricm  for  to  put  a  pwaon  on  oath.   Tbe  man  is 

Sit  on  his  oath.  Mid  does  not  reveal  what  he  knows, 
enoe  he  runs  the  risk  of  Divine  (or  homan)  jodgmoit 
for  perjury. 

Seetlw  V.  The  Appendlz.— The  seotion  oontains 
(a)  a  series  of  short  ooUeotions  of  sayings  {30) ;  (b)  a 
short  collection  of  aphorisms  for  kings  (Sli-o);  and 
ifi)  an  aoroetic  description  of  the  Virtuous  Woman 
(3I10-31).  Both  the  nature  of  these  oolleotions  and 
tit^  poeitkin  in  t^e  book  Busgeet  that  they  an  later 
than  we  crther  oolleotions,  aim  were  added  m  tbe  last 
■twe  of  the  editing.    (See  Introduction.) 

nnt  DMetm,  oontaining  the  sayings  of  Agur,  a 
series  of  tetradio  proverbs,  and  a  six-stanza  aphorism 
on  anger. 

XXX*  ne  Sayings  ol  Agnr. — ^It  is  unoratain  whether 
the  title  embraoee  the  whole  chapter  or  1-9.  or  1-4 
only. — 1.  T\a»  title  is  extremely  obeonre,  uid  has  been 
much  dieouBsed.  The  VSS  show  a  wide  divergence 
in  tbeir  interpretation.  It  is  perhaps  simplest  to 
accept  the  titfe  as  referring  to  some  sage  of  repute 
among  the  Wisdom  circles  in  the  Greek  period. — lb  has 
bem  inte^reted  in  many  ways,  the  proper  names 
beina  taken  ai  nsnifloant  woroK,  Tbe  most  interest- 
ingu  that  whuu  repraemts  Uie  sage  as  saying  {cf. 
mg.)t  "  I  have  wearied  mys^,  0  God,  I  have  wearied 
myeelf  and  have  not  suoeeeded."  This  offers  a 
atriUng  onmexion  witih  3-4.  But  it  ia  too  hypothetioal 
to  beadqpted,  and,  aa  m  M,  it  eeeaw  beat  to  retain  tiw 


proper  names,  either  as  those  of  fellow-Bagea  or  pupils. — 
2-4.  A  passage  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  autnor  of 
Job  and  Pa.  73  towards  the  problem  of  God's  real 
nature  and  His  government  of  the  world.  The  sage 
declares  his  ifpoozaoce ;  like  Socrates,  he  has  disoovrred 
theknowledge  of  his  ignoniioe,uid  feelathat  this  m^n 
himofifromthoeevhotiiinktheyknow.  For " brutish " 
(/.  Ps.  7332,  wiUi  ite  paasionate  oonfeaaioa  of  failure 
to  understand  God.  Our  passage  is,  of  course,  onhr 
a  fragment,  and  is  therefore  difficult  to  compare  with 
Job  or  Pb.  73,  but  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  passion  and 
yearning  for  Ood  which  underhee  tbe  ^parMt  aoepti- 
oism  of  tike  aothor  of  Job  or  of  73. — 4  aema  to 
imj^  an  aoqnaintaooe  witli  Job  38,  and  hdpe  to  fix 
tiie  date  of  the  paaaage  and  of  the  oolleation.  "  What 
ia  his  name,"  eta,  oannot  refer  to  Ood.  It  is  a  aiP> 
castio  inquiry  after  the  name  of  the  man,  or  of  h^  son, 
who  has  ascended  up  to  heaven  and  returned  with  a 
knowledge  of  its  secrets,  Cf.  the  early  CSiristian  nee 
of  the  idtea  in  Jn.  3i3»  Bph.  49I— U.  It  ia  not  clear 
whether  tiMae  two  qnotatione  form  part  of  Agur's 
oracle.  They  are  from  Ps.  I830  Ps.  126  also)  and 
Bt.  1232  respectively.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the 
referenoe.  The  Saddtioeea  r^arded  the  Fhariaeea  as 
innovators  in  doctrine,  eepeoia£y  in  Uieir  eaohatologiaal 
beliefs  (e/Exp.,  Oct  1014,  pp^  305f.). 

7-88.  Except  10,  17.  321.,  this  ia  a  oollectioD  of 
numerical  aphoriama,  a  litenuy  form  which  appears 
quite  early  in  Heb.  litoratuie  {cf.  Am.  \y-26). — 
A  prayer  for  two  things,  sincerity  and  a  modest 
competoioy. — ^11-14.  Four  evil  "  gonerations  "— de- 
spiseiB  of  parents,  self-righteous,  proud,  and  extor- 
tionate.— lot.  Four  insatiable  things.- — 16a  is  appa- 
rently a  fragment  of  a  lost  proverb.  MT  is  unm- 
tolligible,  and  no  satisfactoiy  emendation  can  be 
offered.  The  remainder  gives  the  rwular  fbrm 
tetrad.  The  four  things  aze:  Sheol,  the  barren 
womb  (LXX  has  '*  the  love  of  woman  "),  the  euth 
never  satisfied  with  water,  and  fire,  Malan  compaiea 
the  Indian  proverb  from  the  Hitopadeea  :  "  Fire  is 
not  sated  with  wood,  nor  the  ocean  with  the  streams, 
nor  death  with  all  Uie  living,  nor  womm  with  men." — 
17.  Foaaibty  a  fiagment  of  a  lost  totiad,  or  a  gloas  on 
jx,  jost  aa  30  ia  obviously  a  gloss  on  obqr: 
pordy  conjectural,  and  based  on  a  cognate  Ass.  form. 
LXX!^"  old  age  "  is  probably  tAm  true  text. — 18-^20.  Foni 
inexplicable  things.  This  tetrad,  like  the  two  in  24-31, 
is  derived  from  observation  of  nature.  For  the  ship 
and  tJie  eagle  t^.  Wisd.  6io£, — 21-^8.  Four  intc^erable 
things.  Ironic  obaervations  on  the  TioJasitudfla  tA 
lifew — 28.  odIolU:  haidly  the  sense  of  the  word  In 
titia  connexion.  It  might  almost  be  rendered  in 
EngUah  idiom  "  an  old  maid,"  a  woman  unsoiuht  in 
marriage. — 24-28.  Four  little  wise  things. — 2B.  ef. 
66. — 26.  conies  is  erroneous.  Bender,  as  in  Lev. 
lis  (m?.),  "  the  rock-badger."  It  is  the  hyrax,  a 
small  rock-dwelling  animal,  mentioned  in  Ps.  104 18, 
Lev.  II5,  and  Dt  14?. — 27.  cf.  the  des<Bii^on  of  the 
loonat  armies  in  Jl.  2,-28.  Bead  m^.— 49-81.  Four 
majeatic  things,~81.  Comipt  The  original  oannot  be 
reoovered.  BV  "  greyhound  "  is  one  of  many  guesses 
at  the  Heb.  expreesion  "  compressed  as  to  the  loins  " 
(cf.  mg.).  The  LXX,  with  most  VSS,  reads  "  cook." 
It  gives  a  fuller  form  for  the  last  three,  which  is  prob- 
ably ex^tioal  paraphrase  rather  than  faithful  repro- 
aentatioo  <A  tiie  original.  The  foorth  clause  also  is 
very  unoertain. — 82t.  An  aphorism,  apptftrently  in  six- 
line  form,  against  hasto  in  speech  or  siotion.  The  text 
is  obscure  and  uncertain. 

XXXL  1-0.  Seewd  INvlikia.  Saitngi  ol  LimiHt 
—k  manoal  of  direotions  for  king*.    1. 13ia  title 
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IB  onoertaio.  BY  ia  not  grammatioaOy  oorrect. 
Read  mg. — Hassa  {mg.),  rendered  "oracle"  in  30, 
and  here  by  RV,  ia  the  rM^ulor  word  for  tiie 
oraoles  of  the  earlier  prophets,  bat  is  strange  in  this 
connexion.  There  is  a  Mas'a  mentioned  in  tbe  in* 
BoriptioDB  of  Tiglatli-pileeer  IV  along  with  Teima  in 
N.  Arabia.  Thia  was  one  of  the  traditional  leatB  of 
wiadom,  like  Edom,  and  poembly  the  name  was 
adopted  in  view  of  this.  ■  Bnt  "  of  Ifassa,"  both  hen 
and  in  30i,  is  coDieoturaJ  (cf.  Gen.  IO30,  25i4,  and 
1  Ch,  I30,  aJflo  article  in  HDB). — 8.  RV  is  incorrect ; 
read  mg.S.  sooh  as  an  left  desolate:  too  free  a 
paraphiase.  Heb.  is  "  all  the  eons  of  change  "  (cf. 
tng.],  '*  change  "  being  anwamuntably  interpreted  u 
thoBB  who  suffer  a  obuge  of  fortune^  A  slight  emen- 
daticai  gives  the  sense  **  tiuiee  who  raffer  " 

Third  Division.  The  Vlrtaous  Woman. 

10-81.  This,  the  last  division  of  the  appendix.  Is 
in  form  an  acroBtio  pooro,  each  verse  oommentnng 
with  a  letter  of  Uu>  Heb,  alphabet  in  order.  There  are 
several  more  01  lees  perfect  specimens  of  sooh  literary 


ezennaes  in  the  OT— cfr.  Pss.  1111,  Lam.  1-4,  aoA 
especially  Pb.  119.  Though  some  of  the  acrostios  may, 
as  their  imperfect  state  suj^jests,  have  been  eari^r — 
e,g.  Nah.  l2-9~-yet  in  g^ral  they  belong  to  th» 
latest  period  of  OT  literature. 

The  ideal  mistress  of  the  hoose  is  represented  as  a 
shrewd  manager  and  business  woman,  trusted  by  her 
husband,  praised  1^  her  ohildien,  obeyed  hy  hat 
servants,  oaring  for  the  pom-,  and  admired  the 
people.  The  only  religions  note  is  in  30b.  LXa  "  a 
woman  of  intelugmoe "  is  probably  oiigimd.  No 
doubt  a  scribe,  such  as  the  |mous  interpolator  <^  Eo., 
missing  the  religious  note,  supfdied  the  epithet.  N^tiier 
is  there  any  mentaon  of  such  an  intelleotaal  partneiahip 
as  we  flndm  the  oaae  of  some  of  the  more  bmons  wives 
of  Babbinioal  times— e.i^  Benma,  the  wife  of  R.  Heir. 

21.  dotiisd  In  seartet  is  not  apposite  in  view  of  the 
oold  referred  to  in  21a.  A  tranapooition  cS  ±ih  and 
32a  ooireots  this  difficulty  and  makes  exoeiieat  asnssk 
In  23a  fead  "  oovedets  "  for  **  oaipeta  <A  tapestry." 
and  cf>  7i6. 
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Anw  ud  naee  tn  OT.— EooleaiaBteB  fa  me  <tf  the  five 
MtfriOolh  (p.  418)  or  "  Rolls  "  (whitdi  wei«  nvl  on 
■peoial  oooasdoDB  in  the  synagogao  eerricee),  its 
appointed  day  beoi^  the  Feast  of  Tabomaoles.  It 
to  the  third  ooUeotaon  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
ftiie  WhtingB),  and  stands  muoh  nearer  the  end  of  the 
Hebrew  than  of  cor  English  OT.  It  is  indeed  one 
of  tiie  latest  books  in  n,  only  jost  managing,  like 
Bsther  and  the  Song  of  Soiub,  to  seoaie  inolosioii  when 
the  labbb  at  the  ^od  of  Jamnia  c  a.d.  100  deter^ 
mined  the  limitB  of  their  a&ored  oanon  (pp.  SSty  Its 
Hebrew  name  is  Qoheleth,the  nearest  Enghsh  eqaivalent 
of  which  aeenw  to  be  "  professor,"  or  "  leoturer  " ;  more 
fully  "  one  who  speaks  in  an  assembly  (of  tboee  who 
ee^  wisdom)."  The  title  « Eooleeiastes "  is  the 
attempt  of  tlw  Qreek  vet^n^  foUowed  by  Jen»ne*  to 
interpret  tba  somewhat  ontunial  Hebrew  lona. 


and  he  illos- 


Contoote  and  OharaeterMSet.*— The  ] 

fiB  a  gloomy  one,  The  lUasion  (rf 
trates  it  Mth  from  aesnmed  and  aotoal  experienoeu 
For  the  indiTidnal  and  the  laoe  alike,  eziBteooe  is  a 
meaningkes,  barren  oyole  in  whioh  effort  is  mxavailing. 
If  Uiere  be  a  Divine  porpose  in  it,  it  has  bem  de- 
liberately withheld  from  men  (3ii,  817.  II3).  It  ii 
futile  to  say,  ae  the  anments  did*  that  pety  is  rewarded 
with  suooees ;  {dtblk  here  and  tiie  nnrelieved  gloom 
of  Sheol  yonder  await  the  good  man  and  the  evil 
^iike.  There  is  no  mmmum  bonum  ;  our  author  has 
sought  it  everywhere  in  vain,  and  his  pfailoeo^hy^  re- 
duces itself  to  something  lees  than  a  guying  principle, 
a  mere  modus  vivendi,  "  Carpe  diem  "  is  the  best  he 
oan  soggeat,  Have  as  good  a  time  as  you  can  "  (224)» 
but  don't  overdo  it — "  medio  tutisaimus  iUs "  (the 
middle  oourse  is  safest),  ezoesB  bring))  retribution.  I 
Qobeleth's  Ck>d  is  not  Tahweh,  a  name  he  never. 
OSes,  bnt  Elohim  or  the  Elohim.  the  impersonal  deit^ 
manifested  in  the  irreeistible  operations  of  Kature. 
He  lacks  the  smse  of  personal  intimacy  with  God  that 
marks  so  rnaay  of  the  Fsalnw.  as  he  lacks  the  **  naive 
andacity  "  of  Job,  bnt  he  has  a  belief,  and  it  is  not  a 
panthettfiio  <me.  It  is  well  deeoribed  as  <*  a  species  of 
natuitU  religion  which  has  fotalism  and  altroism 
among  its  ingtedienta "  (M'Neile),  There  has  been 
much  disomsion  as  to  whether  he  was  influeneed  by 
Greek  thoof^t,  eg.  whether  3i-i}  is  dependent  on 
Heraolitas,  Haif;oliooth  Bnds  the  influence  of  Aris- 
totle strong  (Exp.,  Nov.  1911) ;  Tyler,  Plumptre,  and 

>  llwa^pDlofanUffeToatedlLtfastof  SbsmmaldldacA  Tb» 
21-9  (1st  cmA.        dWlBetlr  ooydeioiM  ft. 
probftblr  not  eren  aUodad  to  In  NT.  nor  does 
mentkm  it.   Bnt  Eennaa  (e.  a.d.  IW^^Mon  HMgrr, 


i  inm  pidbiS^aiaalv iwmtt  foBtam.  a.  ajk  1X6-190:  be 

 wdi  made  »  ncoihI  tnasbtkm  fiom  mUat  ravind  or  bb 

DUBter  B.  AqR«. 

■  Attempts  bem  mule,  st  taMTv  cost  to  tbe  text,  to  prora 
thftt  EocMlMtefl  was  written  hi  metn.  But  prom  It  ma  ud 
proM  It  laoHiifl:  not  hat-dam  Diose  elQier,  bnt  mukod  bj 


ill 


p.  Haupt  ai^gne  for  a  Stoia  stmin ;  othem  find  Dpi- 
onreanism  pervaaivei  The  safest  verdiot  amnam  to 
be  that  there  is  no  direct  connexion  between  his  work 
and  these  doctrines,  thotigh  Qoheleth  need  not  have 
uttMly  escaped  Greek  ideas  and  methods.  There  is 
nothing  that  a  post-exilio  Jew  could  not  have  written, 
and  we  m^  bear  in  mind  that  Stoicism  itself  was  a 
raodnot  of  Semitic  thought,  for  Zeno  was  of  Phosnioian 
deeoent.  l^e  view  that  Buddhist  inflnenoe  is  traoe- 
aUe  has  HtUe  to  oommectd  itb  We  are  justified  in 
eenng  in  Qoheleth,  not  exaotty  a  Saddncee,  bat  a 
herala  of  Sadduoeekm,  a  representative  of  the  temper 
and  ont^k  out  of  whioh  that  unlovely  sohool  de- 
veloped.  In  like  manner  the  Pharisees  find  an  ex- 
ponent in  the  author  of  the  I^alms  of  Solomon,  and 
the  Essmes  in  the  Book  of  ihiooh.  Qoheleth  has  no 
lilnwiwTn'n  mprinfatinnn.  nn  fmnhntolngj  urnrth  tho  unmn,  ' 
no  hope  of  a  resorreotjon.  no  bright  apooalyp^o  vision  ' 
oi  a  golden  age,  or  a  new  earth.  Suoh  ro^on  as  he  ■• 
has  is  grey  and  ohill^,  and  if  he  is  not  an  utter  pessi- 
mist, the  roots  of  mehoiism,  to  say  nothing  of  optimism^ 
in  hhn,  are  well  concealed. 

Date  and  Anthonh^. — We  know  more  of  the  writer's 
TiewB  than  of  his  life,  bat  we  may  say  that  the  man 
who  thus  delivered  himself  was  a  Jew,  no  longer  vouna. 
for  he  looks  back  on  the  pleaauree  of  youth  ana  early 
manhood.  He  lived  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  was  pro- 
bably rich  and  of  high  station  or  good  family.  Haupt 
thinks  be  was  a  physician  {cf.  I23-7).  He  paints  a 
sad  picture  of  contemporary  politioal  and  social  con- 
ditions (104-7,16-20),  and  though  we  cannot  from 
4i^i6,  810,  or  913-15  draw  any  satisfying  evidence 
as  to  his  exact  date,  we  shall  not  be  &r  wrong  in 
Bappoi>iiig  that  he  lived  about  200  B.C.,  when  Palestine 
had  passed  from  Persian  rule  to  the  even  more  eprnrce- 
sive  and  corrupt  domination  of  the  Greeks.  This 
decision  is  confirmed  (a)  by  lingnistio  evidenca  His 
Hebrew  is  very  late,  apfxoximatin^  to  that  of  the 
Mishna.  It  contains  many  Aramainos  and  a  few 
Ionian  words,  though  few  or  no  traces  of  Greek 
Influeooe ;  (6)  by  the  fact  that  it  was  known  to  Jeeos 
ben  Siia  the  author  of  EooleeiasticoB,  who  wrote 
c  180  B.O.  This  rules  oat  the  suggestion,  based  on 
IO7,  that  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great, 
LuUier  indeed  thought  that  Ben  Sim  had  writtra  it ; 
he  saw  it  could  not  do  the  work  of  Solomon  even  in  a 
disenohanted  old  ue.  The  Hebrew  Wisdom  Utraa- 
toia  attached  itew^ to  &e  name  of  Solomon,  as  the 
Letnl  Utraature  did  to  that  of  Moses,  and  the  Psalms 
to  ^vid.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  by  de- 
scribing himself  aa  "king"  in  Jerusalem  the  (1 12)  author 
means  simply  that  he  was  head  of  a  sohool,  and  that  1 1, 
like  12(^.,  IS  an  editorial  addition.  As  the  book  most 
akin  to  it,  Job,  disousaes  a  perplexing  moral  jpioUem 
in  the  person  ol  a  hero  of  antiquity,  so  here  Solomon 
is  taken  as  the  type  erf  a  wise  man  who  had  thonragUy 
explored  all  human  experiecoe.  At  any  rate  the  dia- 
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guise  ia  tianaparent,  for  (I16,  29}  many  generationa 
bad  pceoeied  the  writer  in  Jerusalem  (whereas  Solo- 
mon's father  David  was  the  first  Hebrew  to  ocouot 
Uiat  city),  and  it  is  not  a  king  but  a  Bubieot  who  epeus 
in  3i6,  4i,  6s,  lOso — one  who  knows  woat  it  ia  to  live 
in  a  iribntaiy  provinoe  where  corruption,  initurtiioet 
and  espionage  are  rampants 

Unlqr. — What  makes  EoolesiosteB  partioulariy  inte> 
resting,  however,  is  not  the  gloomy  vordiot  of  ihe 
aatiior,  but  the  ooourrenoe  here  and  thne  of  rays  of 
■anfi^t  and  faith.  In  the  first  pUoe  his  sententions 
Dtteranoes  and  the  Solomonic  assumption  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  "  wise  "  men  of  the 
time,  who  proceeded  to  sprinkle  Qoheleth's  discourse 
with  sundry  proverbs.  These  are  to  be  found  at  45, 
9~i2,  ^,9,  7ia,4-il,i9,  81,  9i7f.,  l0i-33-i4«ti5,i;8t. 
12iit  bi  the  second  place  a  pions  man,  one  of  the 
Hasidim,  pained  W  the  nature  of  Qohdeth's  oon- 
olusions  and  fearing  for  iis  effect  on  the  average  reader, 
especially  if  it  came  from  an  important  personage, 
conceived  it  his  mission  to  inject  some  sound  ortho&x 
obsOTvations  on  the  fear  of  God  and  the  Divine  judg- 
ment. These  are  to  be  found  in  2a6»  3i4t,i7*  61-7, 
7i8&.3fii,a9i  S3b,ytf5fithii-is,  ll9b>  1210.13!  This 
is  the  best  ex^anation  of  the  vaiied  voices  in  which 
tike  book  Bpeass — better  on  the  one  hand  than  sup- 
posing it  a  disousrion  of  a  circle  of  students,  as  m 
Job,  or  a  dialogue  between  a  refined  sensualist  and  a 
sensual  worldUng,  or  between  a  teacher  and  his  pupil, 
or  the  varying  moods  (huber  and  lower,  pessimistic 
and  optimHtio,  Stoio  and  ^noorean)  o^tiie  same  man ; 
better,  on  the  otiier  hand,  than  the  theory  of  ei^t  or 
nine  difiEezmt  hands.  A  theoiy  ol  interpolation  is 
neosGOMy  to  meet  tbo  difiGonttisB  of  the  book,  but  it 
need  not  be  carried  to  excess. 

Value. — Eoolesiastes  has  the  qualities  of  its  defects. 
Not  without  Uie  Divine  Providence  has  this  book  been 
included  in  tiie  CSanon  of  Scripture;  It  shows  better 
than  any  other  tbe  need  for  toe  Incarnation,  it  forms 
a  most  effective  background  for  the  Good  Kews  that 
life  is  earnest  and  r«u,  that  man  may  find  happiness 
in  work  and  pls>y,  in  study  and  reoreation,  in  the 
comradeship  ot  his  fellows  and  the  joys  of  home  life, 
and  above  all  tiiat  God  is  not  a  remote  abstraction, 
but  the  intimate  frimd  and  comrade  of  His  children, 
that  the  kingdom  of  righteoosnosa  and  peace  and  joy 
in  a  spirit  of  holiness  has  come,  and  that  life  and 
immortality  have  been  brought  to  light, 

UtenUm^Commenkines :  (a)  Plumptre  (CB), 
Uutta  (CentB),  Genung,  Tyler,  Streane,  Moraball, 
P.  Haupt ;  (6)  BaitOD  (ICC),  Ginaburs ;  (c)  •Heng- 
Btenbeig,  Hitzig-Nowack  (KEH),  Volok  (KH8), 
*Zdokler,  Grfttz,  *I}eIitzsoh.  Siegfried  (HK),  Wildeboer 
(KHC),  Podechard;  Id)  Bradley,  Laiurea  on  Ecdtsi- 
<uUa  ;  Cox  (Ex.B) ;  W.  P.  Pateison,  A  8age  among 
the  Propha«  (Exp.  T.,  Dec  1914) ;  Taylor,  Dirge  of 
Coheteth  in  Ec  12 ;  HoSatt.  Literary  lUustratwne ; 
Maolaren,  Expositiotu  of  Holy  Scripture,  Other 
Literaiure  :  Articles  on  the  book  and  on  Wisdom  in 
HDB,  HSDB,  EB,  EBi,  and  other  dictionaries ;  Dis- 
oussicoiB  in  bitooduotions  to  OT  and  Wisdom  Books ; 
Poake,  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  OT,  w.  126-136 ; 
H'Nede,  Introduction  to  Eeelesiaetee ;  Mai^liouth, 
Place  of  Eecleaiaaies  in  Semitic  Literature  ;  Wright, 
Book  of  Koh^h  in  JRelation  to  Modem  Criticism; 
Sanders,  The  Sages  (Mess^es  of  the  Bible) ;  Benan, 

EcclSsiaste  ;  FothoBh,  Eaieeiaetee  in  the  Metre  cf 
Omar;  Ob^ne.  Job  and  Solomon,  Jetridl  Beligioua 
Life  after  the  Exile,  pp.  183-208 ;  Ewald,  Die  JHeHter 
dea  Alien  Bundee,  pt.  iL ;  Dilbn,  Seeptica  of  OT. ; 
D.  B.  Scott,  PssMmum  and  Laoe. 


L  1.  See  bibodnotfani. 

L  2-11  may  be  called  an  introdnotfam  to  the  book; 
it  dso  presents  the  writer's  conclusiDna.  He  has  sor- 
veyed  ufe  from  many  angles  and  decided  that  aD 
human  effort  is  fmitless  and  unavailing,  or  as  he  puts 
it,  vanity.  T\a»  is  bia  key-word  (the  Hebrew  means 
"vapour,"  "breath,"  and  so  "  noUiinnieBs ") :  it 
oooura  forty  times.— Vanttjr  tl  vaolflM  «  ttw  Hek 
way  of  saymg  "  utmost  vaftity."  Man  toils  "  under 
the  sun,"  i.e.  upon  the  eartii.  but  reaps  no  ^in  ;  liko 
playeiB  on  a  stage  the  ever-changing  generations  come 
and  go,  while  the  earth,  man's  scene  of  toil,  abides. 
As  wi^  man  so  witii  nature ;  sun,  winds  (nortii  and 
sontti,  cf.  Ca.  4x6),  streams,  all  puisne  a  dreary  round 
of  endless  repetition  and  accomplish  noUiing,  e.g,  the 
sea  is  never  filled.  The  whole  creation  groans  and 
travails  but  makes  no  ascent,  and  its  futile  aotivitaas 
so  react  on  man  tiiat  his  faculties,  e.g.  seeing  and  hear^ 
ing,  enter  on  equally  profitless  and  unsatisfying  ortiits. 
Everything  moves  in  monotonous  and  steisdy  cyolee, 
there  is  no  novelty  in  life  (ef.  3i5),  but  men  do  not 
perceive  the  repc^tion  beoause  each  generation  is 
Ignorant  fA.  the  experiences  of  preceding  generations — 
**  there  is  no  remembrance  "  (tf.  O5). 

6.  hutath:  lit.  "  panteth.^^  The  idea  k  Ibat  of 
the  chariot  <rf  tiie  sun  drawn  \iy  panting  stoedaL 
2  K.  23ii  shows  that  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  Qiedv 
and  Romans  had  this  notion. 

I.  12-n.  26.  Qohelath's  InTestigadoot.— Assumizw 
^e  character  of  Solomon  the  writer  tells  of  his  searon 
for  happiness  under  many  forms.  The.  pursoit  ot 
wisdom  (13-18),  absorption  in  pleasure  (2i-ii),  the 
study  ot  human  nature  (12-17),  the  aoqttisitioii  <A 
weanii  (18-23),  alike  fail  to  yi^  satisfaction.  After 
aJl  hb  experieaoe  tiie  only  vwdiot  he  can  reaoh  is 
that  there  is  "  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that 
he  should  eat  and  driiuc  "  and  enjoy  life  as  well  as  he 
can  while  he  has  it  (24-26). 

L  12  and  16.  See  Introduction.— 18.  Cf.  "Jzs.  816, 
and  for  God  as  a  hard  taskmaster  3io. — SsA  and 
BMieb:  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  problun  and  survey 
it  on  all  sides. — 14.  stllTlng  after  wind:  see  mg.,  a 
strong  [Airase  for  sjkI  futile  desire^- — 15.  Life 

is  incurably  twisted  and  imperfect. — 17.  <|ohdeCh 
wouU  discover  truth  by  the  study  of  contoarisai  For 
"  madness  and  folly,  however,  LXX  b^  a  sligbk 
ohuige  of  the  Helnew  reads  "  oompansans "  (or 
parables)  and  "  scienoeL*'  But  inoieased  bKnrisdge 
on^  means  increased  per^^exity  (18). 

U.  1-tl.  The  Epknuean  mood  is  just  as  ineffective. 
Like  Omar,  he  "  divoioes  barren  reason  "  and  takes 
"  the  daughter  of  the  vine  for  spouse."  Merrimeot, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  (all  by  way  of  delibeiate 
experiment,  lading  hoM  of  folly  with  a  spirit  guided 
by  wisdom  ;  3,  ^  9},  tbfi  happy  and  healtiiy  ddightai 
ot  a  oountry  gentleman's  lue  when  the  king  (U^ 
Edmrd  VII  at  Sandringham)  is  a  simfje  squire,  are 
tried  in  turn.  There  is  a  last  attempt  hen  to  keep 
up  the  part  of  Solomon,  thouah  the  phrase  "  all  that 
were  before  me  over  Jenuuuem "  (tbecre  was  only 
David),  as  in  1 16,  gives  1^  disguise  away.  Nw  w<n 
less  innocent  idessures  leh  anexjdored;  see  mg.  lot 
the  difficulty  of  tbo  word  rendered  "  oonoubmea," 
though  this  probably  comes  nearest  to  tiie  meaning ; 
.there  is  a  cognate  Assyrian  root  which  means  "  to 
love."  Thus  gratifying  every  taste,  Qoheleth  for  a 
while  seemed  to  have  found  satjsfaction  (10),  but 
wbm  mere  absorption  gave  place  to  Teflnntion  he 
found  that  there  was  nothing  substantial  or  abiding 
in  all  his  labonn  and  all  his  |Joataras.  xab.  "  What 
can  a  man  do  .  .  .  already  hem  done  **  (ic,  hy  tbt 
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king)  nuT  periiapi  have  stood  immediately  after  ii. 
ApraroDUy  the  meaning  is  tliat  irtiera  a  Solomon  has 
faded,  tboogh  equipped  with  wisdom  and  wealtii,  no 
oidinatT  man  bu  any  chanoe. 

n.  U-17.  QohdeUt  tonB  to  tite  study  of  hnman 
nature  in  its  wisdom  and  its  folly.  Thongh  "  all  is 
vanity  "  yet  wisdom  is  better  than  folly  ;  it  k  better 
to  faoB  the  ontlook,  dreary  thongh  it  be,  with  intdli- 
gMioe,  than  to  be  stupid  and  dense.  The  wise  mim 
oan  at  least  see  where  he  is  going ;  the  fool  is  in  a  few. 
and  blind;  the  otcb  of  bis  nndewtondingare  daifceneo. 
Yet  tlum  is  no  final  adnntage  to  tbe  the  same 
death  orertakes  both  wise  and  foolish,  so  that  nn- 
oBoal  wisdom  is  really  &  nseleas  endowment.  Wise 
man  and  fool  are  alike  buried  in  oblivion  (c/.  lii). 
So  I  hated  Me,  yet  he  oontinued  in  it  "A  peeaimist 
wiK>  is  able  to  vent  his  feelings  in  Uteraiy  msmmkm 
does  not  oommit  snioUie  "  (B»ton). 

DL  tS-^  Even  if  one  has  amassed  wealtli  tbtaee  is 
the  bittemesB  of  not  knowing  who  wiU  inherit  it  or 
how  the  heir  will  nse  it.  Everything  has  to  be  left 
behind  to  an  uncertain  fate,  for  there  is  no  gnaiantee 
of  oh&raoter  as  tiiere  is  of  propertv.  The  btter  can 
be  entailed,  not  so  the  former.  Weu  may  a  man  begin 
to  despair  as  he  sees  that  for  which  he  baa  toiled  with 
Ba^oiiy  and  shrewd  insight  panning  into  the  hands  of 
one  who  has  not  laboured  and  bo  does  not  properly 
appteoiatei  Hie  tbonght  of  ax  is  diffsBent  from  that 
a  ig.  Ibr  anotiin  &oaBBlon  of  the  "Tanify"  ci 
riohcB  see  610-17. 

n.  24-^.  The  best  thing  for  a  man  is  to  get  what 
i4easure  he  oan  out  of  life^  And  after  aU  Uiis  is  the 
I)i^ne  Btdieme  of  life,  the  ordinance  of  God.  No  one 
can  eat  or  be  happy  apart  from  Him  (see  mg.}.  26 
(caco^  the  detacned  ssDtenoe  at  the  close  which  de- 
ohres  Oat  even  the  oomdnsion  readied  in  24  is  vanity), 
ooDtr&dicts  Qoheleth's  oeotatl  oontention,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  oommeat  of  a  piouB  annotator. 
That  the  good  man  prospers  while  the  sinner  sufiers, 
and  even  has  to  hand  over  his  gains  to  the  good  man, 
is  teaching  fomid  in  many  parte  of  OT,  bat  certainly 
not  in  Ea  It  did  not  sqaare  with  the  faots  oS  life,  as 
Qoheleth  and  antiior  of  Job  saw ;  but  while  the 
latter  made  a  brave  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  l^e  former  was  oootent  to  state  it  and  dwell 
in  the  gloom  which  he  could  not  dissipate. 

IIL  1-16.  From  one  point  of  view  this  section 
may  be  entitled  In  Praiae  of  Opporttmism,  from 
anoUier  Human,  HdpUsmess.  Every  action  in  which 
man  can  engage  has  its  allotted  season,  but  who  oan 
be  sure  tiiat  he  has  found  tioB  season  t  Qod's  plan 
oan  be  known  only  in  iiart,  henoe  man's  efiorte  to 
ntooeed  are  always  liable  to  fail ;  nothing  remains 
bat  to  enjoy  the  present. 

1.  pnrpoM :  rud  "  business  "  or  **  afiair."  In  the 
Heb.  the  antttheees  that  follow  are  in  parallel  oolumos 
like  a  Gre^  austoiAia  or  Table  of  Ccmtiaste.— 8.  Un- 
tim^  Uith  and  mttinietv  death  an  both  abhonent; 
human  eotranoes  and  ezita  have  their  parallel  in  l&e 
agriouHoral  operations  of  sowing  and  reaping.  There 
is  DO  need  to  compare  Jer.  lio,  Zeph.  24,  thoo^  the 
Heb.  word  is  the  same. — S  finds  particular  aptiboation 
in  time  of  war. — 4  reminds  us  of  Jesus'  parable  of  the 
ohildren  in  tiie  market-plaoe  and  Uie  contrast  between 
Himself  and  John  the  Baotist.— 6a.  The  beet  com- 
ment il  2  K.  3x9-^5  and  Is.  63 ;  others  make  it  synony- 
mous with  3b.  To  take  the  "easting"  as  referring 
to  tke  custom  of  throwing  stones  into  a  grave  at  a 
bnrial  leaves  the  "gathermg"  unexplained. — 66  has 
to  do  with  the  marital  (or  an  illicit)  relationship 
1  Cor,  73g-3i),~4.  The  fizst  olanse  nfen  to  the 


aoquiaition  (and  loas),  the  seoond  to  the  protection 
(and  rejection)  of  property. — 1.  fend  may  betoken 
Borrow  and  mourning  or  p^^iape  schism  (1  K.  II30 ; 
cf.  Mt.  IOS4I);  sew  would  then  mean  the  return  of 
jc^  or  of  nniW  b.  68iz) ;  eilraoe  and  speeoh  may 
also  have  to  oo  with  sorrow  and  joy.—9t  Am  often  in 
t^  book,  Vbs  positive  question  is  a  negative  assertion. 
Man  has  to  go  the  round  of  all  these  aotivitiee  and 
experiences,  yet  he  wins  nothing  from  them. — Witti 
11  cf.  Gen.  I31 ;  the  word  rendered  "  beautiful  "  will 
bear  the  translation  "  fitting  "  or  "  apnopriate." — 
ha  hath  set  the  world  hi  thalr  heart:  for  "world" 
mg.  reads  "  eternity  " ;  the  HeK  woid  Is  that  which 
is  usually  translated  "for  ever."  If  we  adopt  this 
we  must  onderstand  it  of  the  soul's  yearning  after  a 
larger,  fuller,  and  clearer  life  than  is  possible  on  earUi — 
a  yeanling  which  does  not  amount  to  a  belief  in  subse- 
quent existence  but  only  adds  to  the  burden  of  j^esent 
ezperienoei  But  hy  reading  tiie  word  witii  other 
vowels,  'dem  for  'olam,  we  get  the  more  intelligible 
meaning  of  something  hidden  or  concealed,  and  may 
render  %  "  igaOTanoe?*  God,  jealous  lest  man  should 
rival  Him,  has  set  ignorance  in  his  heart  [e/.  Qen,  2i6f., 
35).  Another  slight  change  makes  the  word  mean 
"  wisdom,"  but  this  is  unlikely.— 12.  Cf.  224. ;  to  do 
good :  to  enjoy  life  {ef.  mg.). — 13  d^>ends  on  ^e  "  I 
know  "  of  12.  "  Qod^s  one  good  girt  to  man  is  the 
hit  of  healthy  animal  life  whioh  oomes  with  the  yean 
of  vigour"  (Barton). — 14^  If  this  is  Qoheleth's  it 
means  that  there  is  no  eecape  for  man  from  the  scheme 
of  things,  he  wins  no  gain  from  the  course  of  life, 
nothing  except  Epicurean  enjoyment  with  the  dread 
of  God  as  a  shadow  in  the  Inokground.  But  it  may 
be  from  the  hand  of  a  [nous  annotator  who  mi^e 
God's  miohanging  porpose  the  ground  of  man's  trust 
in  Him. — 16.  Man  is  bound  to  the  wheel  of  life ;  events 

Enrsue  each  other  and  repeat  themselves  {cf.  I9),  and 
e  is  but  a  poppet  in  the  hands  of  the  master  showman, 
m.  16-ffi.  Man  do  Better  than  the  Beasts.— 1& 
Both  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  obsei^ 
vauoes  of  religion,  wickedness  is  |n«valent ;  "  righte- 
ooBnesB  "  is  here  equivalent  to  piety." — 17  is  the 
insertion  of  tiie  orthodox  gloesatOT ;  Qoheletii  doee  not 
re^^rd  God  as  vindicating  the  godly. — 18  links  on  to 
x6 ;  the  corruption  alreaify  alluded  to  is  God's  way  of 
showing  that  man,  desmte  his  vaunt  of  intelligence,  is 
really  on  a  level  with  the  heasta.  They  share  the 
same  breath,  and  when  it  leaves  them,  the  same  end, 
death.   Note  mg.,  reminding  us  of  3oI(hi's  saying 

Zuoted  by  Herodotus,  "  Man  is  altogether  a  chance. 
1  Fs.  49IZ-20  it  is  only  the  unworthy  man  that 
perishes  like  the  beasts  ;  here  all  men.  The  me  plan 
(20)  is  not  Sheol,  but  the  earth  whence  all  spring  and 
whither  all  return. — 21,  like  9,  throws  a  negative  into 
the  form  of  an  interrogative.  Qoheleth  combats  the 
idea  that  man's  breath  goes  back  to  "  God  who  gave 
it "  (though  in  changed  mood  he  allows  this  in  I27). 
No  one  oan  prove  that  it  takes  a  direction  difierent 
from  that  of^  the  breath  of  beasts.  No  man  knows 
what  wUl  happen  after  he  is  gone,  so  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  have  a  good  time  now. 

IV.  A  Gloomy  Survey.— The  chapter  falls  into  four 
parts,  which  treat  respeotiveiy  of  oppression  (i-3)» 
rivalry  (4-*),  isolation  amounting  to  self  torture  (7-12), 
and  a  puagzarii  cm  a  young  king's  popalarity  ( i  i~i6). 

1.  lun's  inhamanity  to  man  awasens  Qoheleth's 
oompassion ;  ttay  had  do  comforter  must  refor  in 
both  oases  to  the  oppressed ;  the  words  are  repeated 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis. — 2f.  No  man  can  be  aooounted 
happy  till  he  is  d^  {cf.  7i,  contrast  94) ;  indeed 
bettor  than  life  and  even  death  is  not.  to  be  bora 
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i<^.  63  aod  Job  811-16.  ako  SophocteB,  (Bd.  Col.  1226, 
'*  Mon-Azisteaoe  ia  better  than  hi^est  bme"). — 
4.  Note  mff.  ConapetitioD  k  as  inhuman  as  tynumy, 
it  is  only  another  form  of  oppression.  But  {3}  lazineea 
is  no  virtue,  the  idle  man  starves.  The  vase  is 
pethaps  a  ourreat  proverb  ;  it  might  mean  the  idler 
somehow  manages  to  get  a  living  without  the  worry 
of  the  toiler.  The  best  thii^  ia  to  foUow  the  golden 
mean  (6).  The  woids  for  handful  are  different — the 
first  denotes  the  open  palm,  the  second  the  grip. 
AnoUiea:  woe  is  avarioe  the  life  of  the  lonely 

miser  is  a  sore  travail — 8-12,  proverbial  saying 
on  the  advantages  of  oomradeehip.  The  setting  is 
that  of  a  journey  witb  its  perils  from  bad  roads,  chilly 
nights,  and  biigands.  And  if  two  are  better  than 
one,  ^ree  are  better  stilL  'Die  seotion  is  often  taken 
AS  a  parable  of  friendship ;  Charlee  Wesley  built  ap 
m  hymn  on  it,  "  Two  are  better  far  than  om.  For 
oouDS^  or  for  6ght."  The  allMoristfl  make  the  three- 
fold oord  a  reference  to  the  ^ranity  or  to  the  union 
of  F^th,  Hope,  and  Love. 

18-16.  There  have  been  as  many  interpretata(HiB  of 
the  peisonaoe  here  referred  to  as  of  the  number  ol 
HiB  Seaat  m  the  Apooalypee.  The  most  obviona 
illttstra^on  is  tiiat  of  Joe^u  and  Pharaoh,  the  one 
tikat  best  fits  the  date  of  the  book  Ptolrany  V,  who  at 
the  MB  of  five  suooeeded  hia  aged  father,  Ptolemy  IV 
in  20o.  Others  see  a  reference  to  Antioohus  Epi|^nes 
and  Alexander  Balas,  who  was  of  humble  ongm  and 
popular  with  the  Jewa  [cf.  pp.  416,  608),  bat  thia  ia 
pohape  too  late.  Ko  oertainty  is  attainable — IS.  the 
■eecMia  is  perhaps  agloes ;  in  any  ease  it  oan  <niUmean 
a  seoond  youth. — ^Tbe  moral  is  driven  home  in  16 :  the 
pt^inlar  favourite  of  to-day  ia  forgotten,  and  peiliapa 
execrated,  to-monow.  It  was  so  with  the  yoimg 
Ptolemy  (Epiphanee),  whose  advisers  were  a  bad  lot, 
so  that  when  AoUoohos  III  (peihapB  "  the  seoond  "  of 
IS)  anne^  Palestine  to  ^yna  (p.  62)  in  196  tt»  Jen 
weioomed  Hbe  ohange. 

V.  1-7.  Re^^  In  ReBKlM^ThiB  seotion  deals  with 
worship  and  vows.  Those  who  go  to  the  hoose  of 
God  (whelber  Tonple  or  eyn^rogue  ia  not  clear)  most 
go  reverently^  and  thoughtfufiy.  "  Keep  thy  foot  " 
leoalls  the  (mental  practice  of  removing  one's  shoes  in 
Baoredplaoes(Ez.33).  The  great  requirement  in  religion 
ia  not  we  rituaJ  saorifiee  but  the  s^srit  of  discipleuup 
aod  obedienoe  (1  S.  ISss  and  the  {oophete  fOMim), 
Read,  wtUi  a  slkht  ohange,  "  for  they  anow  no^his 
exocot  how  to  <u>  eviL"--2  may  refer  to  pr^ee  (t^. 
Ht.  67)  or  to  TOWS  4).  The  remoteness  of  God  was 
a  feature  of  late  Jewish  thought ;  the  gap  had  to  be  filled 
by  a^eb  (c/.  6)  and  by  abetraotions  like  the  Wisdom, 
t£e  Word,  the  Qloiy,  and  the  Spirit  of  QodL— 8  ia  a 
S^OBB  iriiioh  bre^  the  Une  of  thons^k  It  seems  to 
mean  that  as  a  worried  mind  leads  to  dreams,  so  tbe 
fool's  much  apet^ng  leads  to  nothiiu  substantial; 
or  "  a  multiti^e  of  businesa  "  may  r^r  to  the  con- 
fused oomidexity  of  a  dream.— With  41. 4^.  Dt.  23zi£E. 
The  Talmudio  traot  Nedarim  shows  that  evasions  of 
hasty  TOWS  were  frequent  in  late  Jodaiam.  The 
ckasioexamptoof  araBhTOwinOTisJe^thah(Jg.  11). 
Bead,  "  two  is  no  deli|^t  in  foola  " ;  it  ■  fook  siho 
make  hasty  vows.  Sncdi  tows  lead  one's  whole  being 
into  sin,  tae  lipe  involve  the  entire  body  (6).  "  Angel " 
may  be  a  ^onym  for  God  (c/.  LXX),  or  for  the 
priest  (MaL  27)  or  other  Temdb  official  who  recorded 
TOWS.  Oa  TOW8  see  p.  106.  m  7  read  m0.,  or,  with 
sli^t  ohange,  "  in  a  mnltitadd  of  dreams  and  words 
are  many  Tanitfos."  It  is  an  interpolsAiott  Ukb  3,  and 
pediMa  (aiginally  »  matjoinal  variant  of 
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TbB  oppnssion  and  injosttm  that  me  sees  (b  aa 
CMmtaf  aatrapy)  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  meo  «e 
remember  the  graded  hierarohy  of  offioab  who  are 
alt  eager  simply  to  enrich -themselvee.  There  ia  no 
reference  to  God ;  read,  "  One  hi^  official  is  watching 
over  another,  uid  there  are  higher  ones  (peshaps  the 
king)  over  l^em."  Yet  on  tAie  whole  a  kins,  npodalty 
if  he  take  an  interest  in  agilcmltare,  is  an  advantweto 
a  oountn.  80  we  may  interjHWt  the  extremely  diffimilfc 
verse  9  (<^.  mp.L— lOlL  The  avarioions  man  Is  ahn^a 
poor;  thoof^  his  wealth  increases  he  la<dai  satisiaotKm, 
enlarged  income  means  enlarged  expense,  any  gain 
that  he  has  is  outward  and  therofore  unreaL  And 
with  weal^  comes  worry  and  aJeepkeaneflB,  from  whkdi 
the  humble  toiler  is  free.  Not  only  so,  but  diBaster 
may  overtake  the  wealth  won  at  the  cost  of  health 
and  oomftnt ;  some  unlud^  advetitore^  e.g.  a  ahip- 
wreok  or  a  marauding  raid,  may  reodcv  him  and  the 
son  for  whom  he  has  been  saving,  pennikas. — With  16 
Job  I21,  1  Tim.  67.  All  the  rioh  man's  toil  has 
yielded  nothing  more  than  wind  (c/.  Pr.  II29,  Is.  26i8). 
— 17  may  refer  to  the  days  succeeding  the  calamity  or 
to  the  inner  meaninj^  of  the  days  preoeding  it. — iS£~SD, 
It  is  far  better  to  enjoy  Ufis  as  one  goes  abmg((/.  834,07), 
getting  the  beat  ont  of  eadi  day,  ftan  to  be  miskly. 
mtr  all,  it  is  God  that  "  giveth  as  all  things  lidoSy 
to  enjo^"  (1  Tim.  617),  and  if  God  thoa  "  ooonpies  a 
man  wititi  ^e  jov  of  hia  heart "  (so  read  206),  he  wifl 
not  brood  over  the  swiftness  of  his  paasiog  days. 

VL  Farther  RafVecflons  on  Wealth  and  Fate.— PkraDel 
with  the  bitter  enerienoe  oi  the  aTarioioaB  man  wha 
loses  bis  wealth  is  that  of  the  rich  and  snooeeeful  man 
whose  cherished  deairea  are  unfulfilled.  Having  no 
keen  satisfaction  himseU  he  yet  hopes  to  see  his  son 
enjov  his  aoquisitionB,  but  he  is  ohildless,  or  if  he  has 
the  Dlessin^  of  a  laige  family  (a  "  hundred  "  is  just 
a  round  numbra)  and  a  long  life — both  hi^y  pnzed 
by  the  Jewa — the  children  may  disappoint  hmi  hy  their 
oonduot  and  ao  fill  bis  soul  with  Borrow  instead  d 
satisfying  it  with  good,  and  he  may  even  yet  undergo 
the  supreme  dishonour  of  lacking  interments  QT. 
Jezebel  (2  K.  935)  and  Jehoiakim  (Jer;  2219),  and 
many  otber  referenoes  botb  in  biblioal  and  olas^oal 
literature,  especially  the  Greek  legend  of  Antigone. 
The  corpse  of  Artax^m  Odius  (p.  79)  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.O.  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  oats  ;  he 
was  f»e  of  the  hondied  ohildrrai  of  Artaxerxna  Hnemon, 
whose  old  age  was  saddened  by  hia  sons'  evil  ooursea. 
These  oases  were  probably  known  to  our  writer.  Better 
than  suoh  an  end  would  it  be  never  to  have  had  a 
beginning  Hie  premature  babe,  still-born,  oomes 
into  a  lifeless  existenoe  ("  vanity  ") ;  "  its  name  is 
covered  wiUi  daiknesa,"  «.&  it  has  no  name  (t^.  J6b% 
Bb,  fiSs),  and  it  has  no  oonsidoDaiees  of  joy  or  scniow, 
no  sensation  ot  i^esnue  or  pain.  A  man  may  fire 
to  be  twioe  aa  old  as  Methuselah,  yet "  enjoy  no  good  " 
(contrast  SiS)  ever  toiling  for  unreached  satisfiwitioo 
(in  7  "  mouth  "  and  "  appetite "  are  figurative) ; 
hia  goal  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  abortion,  whiob  bas 
the  good  fortmie  to  reach  it  both  sooner  and  more 
aaBfly.— With  Ha  i^.  214-16.— flt^  "What  advantage 
has  a  poor  man,  who  has  got  00  in  life  fay  knowing 
how  to  walk  prndmith'  and  suooeasfully,  before  his 
f^ow  men  T  "  (H'Ndlie).  Better  is  the  enjoyment 
of  one's  poasearions  ("  the  li^t  of  the  OTes ")  tiian 
desire  for  the  unattainable ;  c/^  618I — l6-H  speaks 
of  the  hej^eesness  of  man.  The  first  clause  of  10 
mwy  be  tann  as  in  teort  or  mp.  or  as  "  that  which  is  " ; 
"  t»e  name  was  idven  long  ago  "  perttaps  simply  means 
"  is  in  ezisteaocJ*  llienjsapli^ontiievtmman- 
Adam  {mg,\  Ha  has  do  <disnce  against  th?  Pierideot 
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oftilMliiimortalB. — tLtbSagt:  better  " woids." » ttfai^ 
on 06  to  the  "  ooatention  "  of  lo,  or  po^ps  to  the 
diBOuasioiiB  of  different  eeote  as  to  hov  bx  man  is  the 
ohild  of  oinnunBtanoes  or  f&be.  All  are  to  no  purpose. 
No  one  ndly  knowa  what  is  the  rommum  bowm,  life 
■  but  an  nnralistantial  shadow  {ef.  813.  1  Ch.  29i5. 
Job  89,  Jas.  414).  These  verseB  find  apt  iUnstration 
in  Fitsgerald'B  BubaiwU  of  Omar  Klu^if/om  (zzrii.- 
xzx,  and  l<n. ;  1st  editioa,  186B). 

Vn.  1-23.  Prorerbs  and  Refleetiona — After  asking, 
"  What  is  good  for  mao  in  life  ?  "  (613),  Qohele^  gives 
Ds  advice  as  to  what  m  man  mav  do  hy  way  ot  miti- 
oating  his  worrieB.  Fint  of  a£  it  is  adTwable  iar 
tarn  to  ooItaTato  serjonsness  rather  than  levity  {1-7^ 
The  curious  remark  that  "  a  (good)  name  is  better 
than  precjooB  ointmmt"  (t^.  Ca.  I3*)  is  in  the  Ueb. 
a  play  on  the  words  ahem  and  shetnen  ;  ointaient  is 
highly  nteemed  io  Uie  East. — 16  reminds  ub  of  the 
Thiaoian  tribe  mentioned  by  Horodotus  (v.  4)  who  at 
(be  birth  (A  a  child  bewailed  its  entry  on  life's  trials, 
and  oek>)vated<to^  as  a  pvial  release  (c/.  also  6^-6)^ 
2.  Jewish  monrmnoi  lastea  a  week  or  even  a  month,- 
and  would  teach  the  visitor  to  number  hia  days  and 
get  a  heart  of  wisdom  (Fs.  90i2). — 8.  Um  heart  b  made 
glad :  better,  "  it  is  well  wfbh  the  heart,"  "  to  suffer 

15  to  learo,"  "  pain  ia  gain." — 4.  like  draws  to  lika — 

6.  the  rebuke  of  the  wise  {c/.  Pr.  13 1) . . .  songs  of  toob: 
liiNDtious  and  vn^ar  tavern  aon^  Am.  63,  Efb.  64). 
—In  6  tbeio  ia  another  ^y  on  wrads  («irfm«thoniB, 
sn-spot),  which  we  may  reproduce  m  fiif^h  by 
oettlee  and  kettles,  or  stubble  and  bttbhla  Thome 
as  fud  produoe  more  noise  than  heat.  The  words 
"  this  also  is  vanity  *'  may  be  omitted  as  a  gloss. — 

7.  Snnjr  is  an  attnnpt  to  get  over  Hie  real  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  wotd,  whteh  means  "  lor."  To  fdvo  Bense 
wo  must  suppose  that  wune  sentoioe  like  that  in  Pr.  16b 
hsB  (bopped  out,  or  periiaps  the  whole  vena  is  an 
insertion.  The  deepotw  use  of  power  ^"  extortion  ") 
an  balances  even  a  wise  man,  and  bnbee  ruin  tiie 
moral  nature. — 8,  thing  perhaps  b  "  word  "  {cf.  611) ; 
the  verse  is  theo  a  caution  against  unoontroUed  speech 
aa  9  is  a  caotioD  against  its  aonne,  hasty  anger. — 
to.  The  aged  and  uie  pessimist  are  alite  onwiwiy 
prone  to  praise  the  "  good  old  times  "  at  t^e  expoise 
of  Ute  pr«eeot  and  the  future. — lit  is  a  gloss ;  mg.  is 
preferable.  It  is  good  to  have  wisdom  if  one  has 
Dottiins  else,  but  11  oue  has  something  else  so  modi 
(he  better ;  "  them  ih&t  see  the  son  "  means  the 
living.  Wisdom  has  this  advaotage  over  mraiey,  titat 
it  is  not  only  a  df^eooe  (lit.  "  shade  ")  but  a  quKdnoer 
and  atimolas  of  life. — 18  connects  with  10.— Wi^ 
t3&  ^.  lis* — 1^  God  has  so  balanced  and  mingled 
icosperity  and  adversity  that  man  cannot  foretell 
the  future^  Plumptre  quotes  a  striking  parallel  to 
X3I.  from  the  Stoic  hymn  of  Clean thes  to  Zeus  (18) : 

"  Things  discordant  find  aoooid  in  Tliee, 
And  m  one  whole  Tboa  Uendest  ill  with  good. 
So  thai  one  law  worica  on  for  eveim<ne." 

— Qoheleth  now  goes  on  to  advocate  the  golden  mean. 
— is  oontroverta  the  okl  idea  that  rigfateousnees  and 
wickedness  mean  respectively  a  long  and  short  life. — 

16  is  aimed  at  the  extreme  pietasm  of  the  Hastdim 
(Ps.  43*),  the  early  Pharineee.  whose  strict  legalism 
wia  a  meoaoB  to  the  ttanquillity  of  the  nation  (S  Una 
146) ;  Hke  an  eoEoess  of  "  wisdom "  it  meant  setf- 
inflatitm  and  eoUaiiBe.  Yet  there  is  greatn  danger 
in  extreme  wielradnees  and  folly  (17);  d^taoohery 
means  death.  Lay  firm  hold  of  both  these  cautions, 
mtim  Hitinimi*  Am;  be  that  foam  Qod  "shall  be 


qoit  in  regud  to  both  "  (Barton).  Botti  186  and  19 
seem  to  have  been  inserted  by  later  and  different  hands. 
— ten  nilsn  remiods  us  of  the  Athenian  arohons  (and 
the  Voietian  Council  of  Ten),  but  is  simp^  a  round 
nomber.  The  usual  number  of  eldem  who  aot  as  a 
ooimoil  in  an  Oriental  village  is  fivec  ^^sdom  is  tte 
individual's  borough  or  eitv  oounoiL — 20.  0.  1  K. 
S46 ;  tat  "  surely  "  read  "  oeoause,"  and  so  oonneot 
with  21.  There  is  so  much  foUy  spoken  that  it  to 
waste  of  time  to  listen  to  every  ooovenation ;  beridss, 
listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves  (sit). 

vn.  28-20.  In  nqnlse  ol  Wmuo^All  the  for&- 
goin^;  maiims  have  been  tested,  yet  Qoheleth  has  not 
attamed  wisdom  (23) ;  t^e  true  mwardneas  of  things, 
the  uHimato  reality,  is  beyond  his  efforts  {34  ;  qt.  Job 
28i3-38,alsoEo.l£).  Yet  he  has  learned  that"  wwked- 
nesB  is  folly  and  folly  is  madness,"  and  has  made  the 
further  d»oovery  of  something  more  bitter  than 
death,  a  seductive  woman  {cf.  Pr.  5,  7).  His  investi- 
gation has  been  painstaking  and  thorough  (27),  and 
with  heart  as  well  as  head  (28),  and  hu  OMwlusioo 
is  that  while  perfect  men  are  very  eoaroe,  perfeot 
women  are  stdl  acaroer.  Whether  QobdeUi  has 
Buffeted  some  bitter  personal  ezperieaoe  or  has  in 
mind  the  intrigues  of  we  haran  in  Persian  and  Qmk. 
life  we  cannot  say.  He  (or  more  likely  a  ^oseator) 
however,  acquits  God  of  responsfliility  for  human 
wnmff-dc^  •  it  is  man's  inventive  fneahy  that  has 
too  ctfteo  taken  the  wrong  oonisa 

vm.  1-0.  Maxbm  on  Wisdom  and  Govemment — 
1.  Wisdom  (like  prayer  and  self-saorifioe;  cf.  Lk.  929) 
transfigures  the  oountenanoe,  it  takes  the  hardness 
or  ooaiBenees  out  of  the  faisa — 2.  Honour  the  king, 
remembering  his  Divine  appointment  and  the  oath 
taken  at  his  coronation  ;  do  not  rashly  leave  his  servioe 
or  rebel  against  him.  Or  we  may  (so  LXX)  connect 
ab  with  3,  **  bat  where  an  oat^  cn  Ood  is  in  question 
be  not  hasty  "  (•.«.  in  obning  the  Ung) ;  "  bo  out  of 
his  presence,  pendst  not  in  an  evil  tbmg,  for,"  et& 
Otherwise  we  roust  interpret  "  persiet  not  in  an  evil 
tiling  "  aa  "  enter  not  into  opposition  to  him."  If  5, 
6a  is  Qohdetti'B  own  oounsel  it  refers  to  the  Una's 
oommandment  and  is  a  maadm  of  prudence ;  tiie  w»e 
man  will  keep  his  head  and  his  feet  even  when  snch 
oommandments  are  grievous.  It  may,  however,  be  a 
pious  oommentator's  reference  to  the  commandment 
of  God.  6b  oonneots  more  oloeely  witii  4. — 7t  One 
never  knows  what  a  despot  will  do  next,  and  a  wise 
man  grows  weary  with  uncertain^.  Homan  help- 
lessness is  seen  everywhere;  a  man  has  no  more 
oontrol  over  the  day  of  his  death  tiiao  over  tiw  wind 
(ntg.),  nor  can  he  escape  from  wiokednesB  onoe  he  baa 
given  himself  to  it  any  more  tiian  the  mooeoary  can 
obtain  furlough  when  the  war  for  which  he  is  engaged 
is  proceeding.  The  Persian  law  was  stricter  than  the 
Mosaic  (Dt.  20s-8). — 8  suggests  that  these  observa- 
tions <A  tyranny  were  taken  from  life,  though  this 
givea  us  no  ohie  to  the  datei  Follow  mg.  In  m  fint 
niwenoe ;  the  seoond^  whkdi  brin^  in  the  thoo^t  of 
retribution  on  the  tyrant,  is  an  open  question. 

vm.  10-15.  The  One  End  of  Righteousness  and 
Unrighteousness. — ^The  good  are  soon  forgotten,  the 
wicked  mjoy  honour  and  long  life ;  the  Met  thing  a 
man  can  do  is  to  enjoy  life  while  he  has  it^ — 10  is 
difficult,  UT  is  probacy  oormpt.  BY  is  a  bir  attempt ; 
otiiem  would  emend  so  aa  to  read, "  I  saw  the  wioked 
buried,  carried  even  from  the  sanctuary,  and  they 
used  to  go  about  and  be  praised  in  the  city  because 
tiiey  had  done  so  "  (t.«.  used  their  power  to  hurt  othen ; 
cf.  9),  Thk  excludes  all  mention  of  the  righteous 
and  tiieii  sbamelal  exohiskm  irom  the  hciy  pbwe^ 
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whioh  in  any  oase  oannot  be  interpreted  as  oonse- 
otated  burial  ground. — 12f.  ffi  plainly  the  insertion  of 
an  orthodox  onnotator;  12  is  s  oonoeeeion,  13  is  the 
general  mie  as  to  the  vieked  man's  long  life.  12b 
seems  to  hint  at  some  oompensation,  possibly  fature, 
for  tiie  short-lived  good  man. — 141.  shows  us  tite  typioal 
mood  of  Qoheleth  ;  cf.  espeoially  3x21,22,  618, 

vm.  16-IX.  16.  liie'f  Riddle  BafflM  the  Wlaect 
Qoeit. — The  parentheflis  in  i6l>  deaohbes  the  oeesekss 
^ort  of  the  seen  student  of  life,  or  perhaps  the  fate 
of  the  toiler  who  is  too  tired  to  steep ;  with  17  cf,  734, 
Job  116-9,  and  from  the  CSuMun  standpoint  Rom. 
1X33.  Eph.  38  ('*  unseanhable  riohes").  By  heart 
(61)  is  meant  the  whole  inner  nature,  intellectual  and 
emotional ;  God  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  human 
destiny.  •  Whether  He  reguds  us  with  love  or  hatred 
we  csnnot  tell ;  life  is  so  ta^^d  that  the  Divine  attitude 
is  insomtable.  Follow  LXa,  in  adding  the  fiist  word 
of  a  with  a  slight  ehange  to  i  and  leui,  *'  All  befon 
them  is  Tsnity.  T6  alT  alike,  tiiere  is  one  event" — 
2.  to  tbe  good:  see  nv.  "  He  tiiat  swearetiw"  th» 
man  who  aUdes  hr  hia  oath ;  "  he  that  feareth  an 
oath."  the  man  who  is  afraid  to  take  or  carry  out 
a  vow.  This  interpretation  is  in  line  with  tbe  otiier 
oompariscms,  tiw  good  preoedee  the  evil  example} 
bni  periiapi  we  sh^ild  take  "  swearath  "  of  pnhiitby 
mod  ^  feateth  an  oath  "  of  loyal  obedienoe  to  a  vow. — 
8.  aneilllnall:  a  supreme  evil. — fnDolsiD:  full  of 
dksatisfaotioQ.  life  u  all  unrest  and  madness,  and 
after  that — "  to  the  dead."~4.  a  dog  is  a  poor  creature 
in  the  East,  while  the  hon  stands  for  kingly  power. — 
6.  Even  to  know  that  one  most  die  is  sapcoior  to  being 
dead.  Death  cods  all.  It  extipgoiriws  all  the  paasjoos 
anl  emoticms,  takes  a  man  man  the  cnily  sphere  of 
aetivity  them  is,  and  even  biota  out  the  remembrance 
of  him  («/.  106).  This  being  so,  oajoy  yonrsdf  while 
yon  can ;  God  has  so  arranged  tbe  wond  that  this  is 
the  only  thing  yoa  osn  do,  so  it  most  be  aooeptaUe 
to  Him.— 7-4  has  a  remarkably  oloee  parallef  in  a 
frsgmsDi  of  the  Gilgameeh  epic ;  "  Sinoe  the  gods 
created  man,  Death  th^  ordained  for  man,  life  in 
their  hands  they  hold ;  Thou  0  Gilgameah  fill  thy 
bdly.  Day  and  night  be  thon  joyful,"  etc — •  is  lest  a 
eologium  of  quiet  home  life  than  advioe  to  a  man 
to  eaioy  any  woman  who  ^qnals  to  him ;  dme  fa  no 
oontnwuotion  to  726-28. 

The  advioe  in  loa  most  be  taken  as  referring  to  any 
form  of  enjoyment;  it  finds  its  tnnsfixDiatfon  m 
Jn.  94.— ttt  trmt  Sheol,  dasoribed  in  ta.  14^xx*, 
Eeek  32x8-32.  Li  11  Qcdieletii  takes  np  the  idea 
again  that  life's  prizes  are  not  bestowed  for  merit  or 
a^ity ;  men  are  tbe  oreatures  of  time  and  chance, 
misfortnne  attends  them  till  tfaedr  time  is  up.  Even 
that  hour  is  miknown,  th^are  trapped  unexpectedly 
like  the  bird  and  the  firiu  The  closest  histoiioal  parallel 
to  the  inoidoat  piotaTed  in  13-16  ia  the  siege  <»  Abel- 
beth-maaoah  (2  S.  aOis-32);  Qoheleth  woold  not 
scruple  to  change  the  "  wise  woman  "  into  a  man. 
Other  suggestions  arc  the  siege  of  Dor  in  218  B.C. 
(IHao.  16)  or  that  of  Betbmira{l  Hao.  631*2  Hao.  139). 
The  point  of  the  story  is  that  the  wise  as  well  as  toe 
righteous  are  soon  foigotteo. 

DL  i7-X.  Ifi.  EipmneeOrystalHiedln  Fmerta.~- 
9x7^103  forma  a  smea  of  proverbs  perhaps  due  to 
the  sage  who  worked  over  tiie  original  book.  In  17 
foUow  mg. ;  the  contrast  is  between  the  quiet  but  sure 
voice  of  the  wise  and  the  noisy  pretentious  clatter  of 
an  aroh-fooL  With  18,  ef.  13-16. — rinner:  better, 
Unnderer.  Evil  js  wnrnght  by  want  <A  tiiought  ss 
well  as  by  want  of  heart.  lOia  is  obnooa,  i&  less  so  ; 
It  ii  simplest  to  mj  that  ^'aa  deed  flies  oompt  the 


perfumM's  ointment  so  little  follies  in  a  man  oatwei^ 
and  thus  spoil  bis  better  qualities  and  name.*'  A 
wise  man's  heart  (intelligeooe  plus  oonacienoe  ^oa 
will)  leads  him  in  the  right  direction,  that  a  fool  has 
a  dnister  bent  (2) ;  when  he  walks  oat  he  thinks  all 
the  people  he  meets  are  fools  {3  mg.).  In  4  Qoheletli 
resumes  his  observations  on  poinoes;  the  oounael  is 
nimiW  to  that  of  82-5.  Tbe  courtier  will  do  best 
hy  bending  to  the  storm,  bis  safety  is  in  oomplaisanfie. 
Yet  the  ruKor  is  by  no  means  always  right  (s),  especdally 
when  like  Edward  U  or,  nearer  Qoheleth'a  time, 
Ptolemy  FhilopatOT  (p.  62),  be  advanoea  tiie  on  worthy 
to  positioiiB  of  trust  and  honour  at  the  expense  of  the 
noUes  and  aristooracy,  hese  called  "  the  rich  "  (6L). 
The  mention  of  horses  is  an  indication  of  lato  date ; 
in  earlier  Israel  kii^  rode  on  asses  or  mules.  Cf.  alao 
Pr.  19ia— 8  and  9  are  isohtted  proverbs  though  they 
illustrate  caution  as  an  element  of  wisdom.  "  He 
who  tffeaks  thrcHigh  a  fence  "  or  a  wall,  is  periiaps  a 
robber,  pertiaps  smi^y  a  watttom  dertxoyer.  pMbapa 
even  a  reformer  who  is  stung  1^  a  jealous  opponmt. 
For  serpents  in  walls,  cf.  Am.  619.  The  quanyman 
and  woodcutter  must  be  careful ;  ga  is  probably  not 
to  be  taksn  of  "  removing  a  ne^bour's  landmark  " 
(mg.). — lOL  The  advantage  of  wisdom  is  to  give 
snooeaa ;  it  teadMS  the  woodonttor  to  sharpen  hia 
blunt  axe  instead  of  wearying  himself  wittifaratefovoe; 
it  teaches  the  snake-obarmer  to  exetolBe  his  ddll  befioe 
the  snake  bites  (disregard  tag.).  Wisdom  is  foresight 
wd  wins  fiivour,  the  inefieotual  man  is  a  fool  and 
suffers  (12).  His  course  may  even  be  a  m^iirees  from 
stapidity  to  eriminal  (perhaps  '*  jHtiful ")  madnen 

ii3);  he  is  a  perpetoal  babbler~(i4a)  whose  verbosity 
!  ^e  measure  01  bis  ignorance  (14&).  Bot  ptthape 
14&  is  a  fragment  of  Qoheleth  {ef.  613,  714)  stiayed 
fwm  its  context  into  this  oolleotion  of  {Hoverbs. — 
16  ia  obecnre,  but  probably  means  that  be  who  aaka 
a  fool  tbe  way  to  a  city  ia  ukely  to  be  weaiy  before  be 
gets  there,  or  pedu^ia  tiiat  the  simiMon  who  doesn't 
know  the  way  to  town  ia  hkcfy  to  have  a  deservedly 
tiresome  life. 

X.  tt-SO,  ReOieaou  on  Gtmnraeat— Tbeee  venee 
■le  in  the  strain  <tf  4-:?'— 16.  wlwae  ktaig  b  a  ehlld : 

e.g.  like  Ptolemy  Eiu{hanes,  who  became  king  of 
Egypt  (206  B.O.)  at  the  age  of  five,  Soch  a  one  is 
often  in  the  luuids  of  unworthy  r^^te.  The  word 
may  be  also  translated  "  rervant "  (oontanst  17)  or 
even  "  young  man  "  ;  henoe  some  see  a  reference  to 
Herod  the  Great,  idw  waa  of  ignoble  birth,  or  to 
Alexander  Balas  (1  Kbo.  lO^r)-  Feasting  in  the 
momii^tBasuredgnof  deoadenoe(c/.  Is.  611,  Ao.  2i5)b 
— 17.  n  is  just  possible  that  Qohdeth  is  eulogising 
Antioohns  III,  whose  aooeesKHi  in  198  B.a  was  vm 
received  by  the  Jews  (p.  62). — 18  to  the  writer's  way  of 
eaying  that  wheel  the  mien  of  a  state  do  not  atteirato 
business  the  struoture  of  govemnunt  fsUs  to  pieoes, 
Fesathis  means  revdiy  iinteed  of  serioaa  attention  to 
state  anain — those  who  indulge  in  it  have  only  to 
spend  money,  periiaps  from  the  public  funds  (19). — 80 
reoalts  4f . ;  the  coortien  mnat  be  cantioiia,  ynlk  have 
ears.  KiiigB  and  kwda  get  to  hear  thin^  in  n^steri- 
ooB  waya 

XL  i-XIL  &  CSMliv  OwMtli.  It  is  well  to  do 
and  to  get  all  one  can,  in  tiie        of  indnetiy  and 

pleasure,  before  old  age  draws  on.  x  and  3  are  beat 
taken  as  refenina  either  to  mearobandise  or  generosity, 
though  "  bread  has  also  been  interpreted  as  seed 
sown  on  irrigated  land  {ef.  4  and  6)  or  even  as  hmoan 
semen,  and  a  and  6  forced  into  nne^  The  taiader's 
vCTture  ia  to  be  divided  between  several  ships,  for  it  is 
muafe  to  pot  all  one's  eggs  in  (me  baaket :  aimilailj 
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H  is  well  to  make  frimds  with  as  many  folk  as  poMiUe 

as  insuranoe  against  a  day  ot  disafnear  (i^.  It.  169). 
'Man  is  the  ohild  of  oiroomstancee.  he  can  no  more 
control  his  btte  than  t^e  weather  (3) ;  for  tree  perhaps 
read  "  stick,"  and  see  a  refenenoe  to  divination  by 
throwing  a  wand  into  the  air  and  determining  ones 
action  by  the  direotion  in  which  it  oomes  to  rest 
((^.  Hofl.  412).  The  wise  farmer  (4)  knows  that  hk 
varied  opmations  must  be  performed  at  the  proper 
time  whatever  the  weather  threatens  ;  he  who  waits 
the  more  ocmvenient  season  and  idea)  conditions  gets 
Dothing  doneu  Rain  in  harvest-time  was  rare  in  Pales- 
tine  bat  not  impossible  (1  S.  12i7,  Pr.  20i).  Mao, 
knowing  not  the  way  of  the  wind  (Jn.  38)  nor  tho 
mystery  d  embcyology  (I^  139z3-i6),  oumot  hope 
to  understand  the  operaiioiii  of  Providwioe  in  th«»e 
matters  and  in  all  ebe;  aD  perhaps ="  both  "  (s). 
All  he  can  do  (6)  is  to  peg  away  at  his  woric  from  mom 
till  eve,  perhapB  from  youth  till  age,  bearing  gains 
and  losses  i^ilofloptiioally.  Light  and  life  are  good, 
bat  even  wnile  we  enjoy  them  oomee  the  thought  of 
thor  Inevity,  ai^  the  oertainty  of  Sheol,  the  under- 
worid  of  fchadowB,  a  fotore  tbaA  ia  nnsubetantial 
teality,  vanity,  and  emptioflBS  indeed.  80  (9)  make 
the  most  of  youth,  gratify  your  desires,  carpe  dkm, 
g^dtamtu  dum  iuvenes  mmus  (cf.  97-10,  1  Cor,  I532). 
Whether  we  regard  11?  to  12?  as  due  to  a  reviser  or 
not,  we  must  almost  oortainly  see  an  interpolation  in 
gb,  bat  know  thou  .  .  .  Put  awav  (10)  brooding  and 
melancholy  and  aaceUcism  ("evil"),  the  heyday  of 
life  is  soon  over  (*'  vanity  *'),  So  make  the  most  of  it, 
for  the  dull  days  are  hastening  on  (12i&). — 12ia  is  also 
an  interpolation,  unless  with  a  slight  emendation  of 
Hie  Heb.  we  read,  "  remember  thy  well,"  or  cistern, 
i.e.  thy  wife  (Pr.  5tS),  Yet  the  injunction  in  its 
f'vmiljfti'  form  is  one  tJiat  we  ri^tly  prize ;  fellowship 
with  Ood  in  t^e  early  years  of  life  is  the  safeguara 
both  of  youti  and  age. — 12i6  "or  over,"  etc.,  thus 
conneota  with  llio;  age  is  drawing  on  with  its  lack 
of  zest  and  of  joie  de  vine.  The  allegoi^  of  senility 
in  2-6  is  not  to  be  forced  into  any  sing^  line  m 
interpretation,  whether  anatomical  or  atmospherical 
(the  approach  of  night  or  a  storm  or  winter).  "  The 
metaphors  diange  and  intermingle  in  aooord  with 
the  riohneM  of  an  Oriental  imagination  "  (Barton). 
"  Hake  the  most  of  youth,"  says  Qohdetb,  "  whife 
the  sun  is  not  da^ened  ..."  (2) ;  life  as  it 
advances  loses  its  brightness  and  that  increasingly — 
Bun,  moon,  stars  all  foil,  and  after  rain  there  is  no 
season  of  clear  shining  but  onlv  the  return  of  the 
clouds. — Arms  ("  keepers  '.'),  and  legs  ("  strong  ") 
grow  weak  and  weary ;  teeth  ("  grinden,"  lit. 
"  grinduog  women  ")  and  eyes  fUie  "  women  tiiat 
look  through  the  windows  "}  are  alike  faint  (3).  This 
vene  stw^sts  the  inmates  of  a  house — two  sets  of 
men,  anotwo  of  women,  menial  and  gentle.  "  Because 
they  are  few,"  better,  "  though  they  are  few."  The 
Iha  ("  doors  "  Fs.  I4I3),  or  perhape  the  leas  honour- 
able parts  of  tlie  bod^,  axe  okmo,  the  feet^le  ganH 


make  a  poor  attempt  at  maatfoation ;  sleep  is  short, 
for  the  old  man  wakes  with  the  eariy  twitter  of  ^e 
birds  (possibly  "  he  shall  approach  to  the  voice  of 
the  bira,"  i-e.  "  his  voice  becomes  a  childish  treble  ") ; 
singers,  or  p^haps  their  muaioal  notes  ("  daughtora 
of  song  ")  are  all  alike  low  to  him  in  his  dealnces ; 
e/.  2  8.  1935  (4).    A  hill  terrifies  him  and  indeed 

Eom^,  for  tkis  breatit  is  scant  and  his  limbs  etiS ; 
B  whitened  hair  is  like  the  almond  blossom  (possibly 
"  the  almond  is  rejected,"  i.e.  "  appetite  fKUa  even 
when  coaxed  ").  The  smallest  thing  (Is.  4O33}  is  a 
burden,  though  perhaps  the  reference  of  the  "  grass- 
hopper "  is  to  the  bent  and  baiting  gait  of  old  age,  or 
even  to  sexual  intercouise,  an  interpretation  which 
guns  some  soroort  from  the  ase  al  the  "  oapBt^beciy  " 
as  an  aphrodWo.  Hie  explaoatfon  whkn  connects 
the  wont  for  oaper-beny  with  a  root  meaning  "  poor," 
and  renders  "  the  chiysalis  (grasshopper)  lies  inert 
till  the  soul  emerges"  (for  "fails"  read  "burets," 
mg.)  is  rather  far-fetched.  The  "  long  home  "  is,  of 
course  the  grave.  For  moumere  cf,  Jer.  ^itL,  Hk.  638 
U).  EnjoT  youth,  for  the  time  ooma  when  the  goldra 
lamp  howl  (Zech.  42f.)  foils  with  a  crash  because  the 
silver  ooid  that  suspends  ft  is  snapped,  or  in  homeUw 
metaphor,  the  jdtoher  is  smashed  at  the  well,  or  tiie 
water-wheel  is  broken.  There  is  no  need  to  bring  in 
skull,  spinal  column,  or  heart  ;  the  [»oture'is  clearly 
<Hie  of  death,  especially  sadden  death.  The  li^^t  goes 
out,  the  water  is  spilt ;  the  long  oomradeehip  of  K>dy 
and  soul  is  dissolved. — ^WiUiTc^Qen.  27;the  contrast 
with  Ec.  3i9f.  only  illustrates  the  variety  of  QoheleUi's 
human  moods.  Hk  refieotacma  end  as  tiiey  b^gan ; 
128  is  identical  with  Iz. 

Xn.  9-14.  BpUogne. — 9-12  is  an  editor's  praise  of 
Qoheleth,  who  is  identified  with  Solomon,  the  si^ 
compiler  of  proverbial  wisdom,  who  wrote  "  words  of 
truth  "  fo  a  pleasing  and  elegant  ("  acoqitabfo ") 
style  ;  "  uprightiy  "  may  also  refer  to  oorreotnesa  of 
form. — 11a  reminds  us  of  the  stimulus  of  a  good 
teacher ;  Socrates  called  himself  tiie  gadfly  of  Athens, 
and  the  words  of  Pericles  were  said  to  have  a  sting  in 
them. — 116  may  be  rendered  "  Like  nails  driven  home 
are  collections  of  sayinra  made  by  one  master  "  ;  the 
only  difSoolty  is  that  "  Shepherd  in  OT  usually  refers 
to  God.  As  to  what  lies  beyond  these  (c/.  mg.)  there 
is  iu9ed  of  wuning ;  one  can  easily  miss  the  ixm  wa.j 
in  one's  reading,  perhaps  a  reiereuwe  to  heathen 
libraries,  and  a  nx)d  deal  of  Jewish  litmture  which 
the  writer  regaraed  as  unedifying. — study:  ef.  liS ; 
the  word  seems  to  mean  close  application. — 1^  The 
last  words  of  the  pious  annotator  of  Z17,  llgbp  eto. 
'What  man  diould  really  devote  and  andy  hims^ 
to  is  ib»  fear  of  God  and  the  keeping  of  His  oonunand- 
menta.  "  Whole  "  belongs  to  "^man,"  and  should  be 
translated  "  every  "  ;  for  the  literal  expreesion,  "  this 
b  every  man,"  cj.  Ps,  IO94,  "  I  am  prayer  "  ;  Pa.  IIO3, 
"  Thy  people  are  free-will  oflterings."— 14.  Render, 
*'  For  God  stuUl  bring  every  work  into  the  judgment 
oonowning  every  Moret  thii^"  eta 
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Ito  Placo  In  the  Canon.-— We  oansot  be  certain  as  to 
Hoi  precise  date  when  this  book  was  admitted  into  the 
Saored  Cktlleofcion,  but  we  have  reliable  evidenoe  that 
down  to  a  late  period  there  were  dotibts  as  to  its 
oanonioi^.  The  OT  Canon  consists  of  the  h&w,  the 
^ophets,  and  the  Writings  ;  Canticles  belongs  to  tho 
tiura  di^sion.  Towards  the  exid  of  the  first  century 
A.D.,  Babbi  Akiba,  who  defended  its  canonicity,  de- 
olaied  it  to  be  the  most  uacred  book  in  the  Kethubim 
(Writing!)),  and  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mishna^  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  its  position 
was  eocur©  (pp.  38t).  The  books  ot  the  Oanon  wwe 
all  sappoaed  to  be  both  anoient  and  letigious,  therefore 
the  two  ideas  that  onabfed  "  The  Song  of  Songs  "  to 
^dn  a  place  in  it  were  the  ascription  to  SoIouuhl  as 
its  autJbor,  and  the  belief  that  it  represented,  in  symbolic 
langnage,  the  relation  of  Yahweh  to  His  peo^e.  "Diis 
latter  belief,  no  doubt,  led  to  its  use,  as  one  of  the 
feetival  rolls,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Paasovor.  (The 
ottwr  four  nils  {MegiOatk,  fta.  408)  wen  Buth  at 
Penteoost,  LamsotationB  cm  tte  rtiatk  day  of  Ab  (tiie 
day  on  which  Jemaalem  was  destroyed),  Bocdesiastee 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  Esther  at  the  Feast 
ol  Puiim.)  Ab  at  the  begimiing  there  were  doubts  of 
its  suitability  for  its  present  position,  so  it  seems 
{oobable  that,  exoept  in  the  ouituiies  when  oritioiBm 
was  quite  dead,  the  imfHesaion  oonoeming  its  real 
natuie  was  never  comideMy  kist.   Unless  ma  artificial 

rem  of  interpretation  is  used,  wUdi  puts  ideas  into 
text  instead  of  dzawing  them  out^  the  book  haa  no 
theologio^  signifioanoe ;  it  never  mentions  the  name 
of  Yahwcb,  it  is  not  oonoetned  with  religioaa  pEoUenu* 
it  contains  no  word  of  prayer  or  praise. 

Its  Age  and  AnfbonUp.— Seeing  that  the  Solomonic 
authorship  is  no  Icoiger  tenable,  and  is  to  be  explained 
on  the  tame  prindue  that  led  to  the  aaoription  of  the 
Law  to  Afoaes,  and  the  to  David,  we  have  to 
oonfees  that  we  can  know  nothing  concerning  the 
author ;  the  view  that  we  take  as  to  the  stmoture  cd 
the  book  nill  decide  whether  we  r^;ard  him  as  a  real 
author  or  merely  as  a  ootleotor  and  editor.  The  plaoe 
wheoe  the  book  was  written  or  the  songa  oolleoted  n 
alsoindispatei.  Tho  namesof  places  contain  raCsieaoes 
to  both  N-  and  8.  Pnlestane,  and  the  linguistic  style 
b  not  a  sure  proof  of  northern  origin,  though  it  cei^ 
tainly  points  to  a  postr-exilio  datOr  This  date  is 
confirmed  the  constant  use  of  the  Aramaic  form 
of  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  presence  of  several 
foreign  words  (I14,  415,  3<>,  4i3f.).  Some  of  the  songs 
may  have  existed  earlier,  bnt  the  book,  as  we  now  have 
it,  probably  boloDgs  to  the  late  poBt-exUio  Jewish 
community,  some  two  or  throe  centuries  B.O. 

The  Strortare  and  bitetpretatton  of  the  Bo(A.— In 
the  brief  space  at  our  command,  wo  cannot,  either  in 
the  intiodtiotion  or  the  notes,  touch  queetions  of 
metrical  criticism,  or  enter  into  elaborate  disonssionB 
conoemina  ooaiaodnal  zeazEangenuuti  of  partlonlaT 
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sections.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  regicm  titere  are 
diffioulties  which  are  not  solved  b^  any  general  theory, 
and  that  particular  proposals,  while  interesting  to  the 
special  stucbnt^  are  quite  t^tative  and  uncertain. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  answer  in  the 
simplest  &shion  the  question  :  What,  on  the  whole,  ia 
the  view  of  the  structure  and  signiiioance  of  tho  book 
which  is  most  in  accord  with  an  unprejudiced  reading 
of  the  text  and  our  present  knowledge  of  Hebrew  life 
and  literature  T  (a)  The  all^orioal  view  that  "  the 
song  "  sets  forth  the  relation  <n  Yahweh  to  His  people^ 
of  Christ  to  His  Church  or  to  the  individual  sou,  does 
not  now  oaU  for  l«igtl^  disoDSSKm.  Still  lesi  an  ws 
conoomed  for  a  aohemo  that  finds  a  place  for  the 
Tii^  Mary.  This  view  ^ayed  its  part  irtwo  it 
helped  to  preserve  for  us  this  specimen  of  ^heew 
literature ;  it  had  a  long  reign,  but  oaa  survive  only 
among  those  who  are  quite  firee  from  any  historical 
method.  Those  who  held  the  Uteory  were,  in  their 
d^r,  "Jeamed  men,"  and  it  is  quite  interesting  to 
meet  tiiis  statement  which  sounds  quite  modem,  in 
an  exposition  written  more  than  a  century  ^0. 
'*  M.  BoBsuet  has  an  ingenious  oonjeotore,  though  it 
seems  to  be  without  a  solid  foundation,  that  whexeas 
the  nuptial  feast  with  the  Hebrews  was  kept  seven 
days,  this  song  is  to  be  distributed  into  seven  parts,  a 
^ptit  to  be  song  on  each  day  durioff  the  oelebratioa  " 
(Gill,  p.  26).  Of  oouree  it  was  always  known  that* 
however  they  were  to  be  interpreted,  these  were 
nuptial  son^,  but  "  the  king's  week  "  (p.  419)  has 
[dayed  a  great  part  in  recent  disouasion.  The  use 
of  marriage  as  a  symbol  of  the  relation  between 
Yahweh  and  the  nation  or  Christ  and  the  Church  ia 
well  known  (Hos.  2,  Jer.  3,  Is.^9i4-3i,  621-5,  Epii.  633, 
2  Cor.  11a),  but  in  those  cases  there  is  no  unoortadnty 
as  to  the  natuie  of  the  allusions.  We  believe  in  true 
mystioism,  and  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  wiim 
may  be,  in  certain  cases,  an  Oriental  symbol  of  religi- 
ous excitement,  but  that  does  not  lead  us  to  i^;ud 
this  book  as  a  oonscious  all^ory  of  Divine  and  human 
relationships.  When  we  remember  the  atnig^e  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  against  sensual  worship,  we  cannot 
im^ine  a  proptet  religious  poet  nsia^  uiis  eensuoiu 
imagny  in  d^iail  to  expcen  sooh  idatun.  Beantifiil 
illustrmons  as  Mt.  9i3,  Jer.  314,  Rev.  2I2  are  not  in 
the  same  categorv  (see  Halter  on  the  All^otioal 
Interpretation,  aa<i  IVIartin  on  its  infloenoe  on  CSintian 
poetiy  and  hymnology). 

(6)  More  than  a  oentoir  ago  great  literary  oritics  as 
UamiBr  and  Ooethe  ftU  that  the  book  ma  a  string  of 
pearls  or  collection  of  beautiful  love-lyiios,  bat  during 
the  past  century  the  dnunatio  theory,  in  some  form, 
has  received  uie  support  of  many  distinguished 
scholars.  (1)  Solomon  faUs  in  love  with  a  pretty 
shepherd  maiden  and  has  her  taken  to  his  luuem, 
where  he  pays  earnest  court  to  her,  and  disoovers  that 
aU  hu  effnts  ue  vain  since  she  remains  h^al  to  hv 
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Q«|dieid  lover.  The  thenM  ol  tbe  book  ia,  therefore, 
Uie  Ticrtoiy  of  a  tnie  and  pare  love  over  temptation. 
(2)  It  B  a  dramaUo  pastoral  whioh  sings  of  Stuomon's 
love  for  a  she^std  maid.  He  takes  ber  to  be  his 
wife,  and  by  that  means  ia  oonverted  from  sensual 
pasaiim  to  pare  love.  (3)  A  marriage  drama  or  melo- 
drama odeoiating  txue  betrothed  love.  The  scheme 
is  based  on  the  Syrian  marriage  oeremonieti,  tho  Kins 
(Solomon)  being  the  bridegroom  in  tho  first  half  of 
the  book,  ■wium  he  disappeua,  haTing  learned  in  a 
myiiteiioos  manner  that  she  oaanot  belong  to  him, 
the  same  scheme  goes  {orward  (62)  with  the  new  and 
proper  bridegroom,  the  olimax  b^ng  tho  prodootion 
of  the  "  proofs  of  virginity  "  the  mominff  after  the 
wedding  (HDB).  Theae  are  specimens  of  the  forms 
thai  the  dramatic  theory  may  take.  These  theoriee 
show  an  effort  to  iwfcif>iw  the  unity  of  the  book, 
while  it  ia  qnestionaUe  whe^er  theie  is  any  other 
onity  than  that  of  sabjeot ;  nnity  of  narrative  or 
dramatic  movement  cannot  be  proved.  There  is  no 
{nlly-developed  drama  in  aooient  Hebrew  literature ; 
the  intellectual  and  social  conditions  required  to  pn>- 
dnoe  it  were.laokit^.  Of  coarse,  storisa  and  dialognea 
(as  in  Job)  liave  dramafae  elements  fotmd  in  all  Imng 
literattin^  but  that  does  not  give  a  drama  in  the 
strict  sense.  If  a  Hebrew  aoholar  had  really  set  himself 
the  task  of  producing  a  drama,  even  of  simple  kind, 
he  would  probably  have  produced  eometlung  more 
elaborate  than  a  book  that  oan  be  read  in  h&if  an  hour, 
and  whose  longest  scene  (712-84)  oould  be  read  in  two 
minutes.  Why  should  the  names  of  the  persons 
meaking  have  been  lost  any  more  Utan  in  the  book 
ci  Job  t  It  is  not  the  variety  of  opinion  in  points  of 
detail  (for  we  might  have  that  difiioulty  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  acknowledged  drama)  whioh  weigba 
most  heavily  against  the  dramatic  theory,  but  the  mot 
iba.t  so  much  has  to  be  supplied  to  tho  text  br  the 
im^mation  of  the  expoaitor  to  woric  any  aooh  uiaoiy 

(c)  We  an  left  with  the  view  that  tiie  book  is  a  oolleo- 
tion  of  love-lyrioa,  many  of  whioh,  aoocndbog  to  the 
ouetoms  of  the  day,  were  sung  or  recited  in  connexion 
with  the  marriage  ceremonies  (c/.  Pa.  46).  This  view 
has  been  atrei^thened  by  the  oomp&rieoQ  with  otAnst 
Oriental  poems,  and  specially  hy  Wetetein's  reports 
(1873)  oonoeming  the  marriage  oeremoniee  in  ajnai 
and  the  poems  still  in  use  on  soch  oooaaiotw.  The 
siniificanoe  of  tiiis  contribution  waa  noted  by  B.  Stads 
(1888),  and  its  application  to  our  book  woiked  ont  by 
K.  Budde  (1804).  It  appears  that  the  wedding  festival 
lasrts  a  week,  that  among  the  peasants  the  threahing- 
floor  was  deoorat«d  as  a  tfarooe,  and  that  on  it  the 
bride  and  groom  teoeived  homage  and  were  addressed 
as  King  and  (^oeen.  Farther,  that  poems  are  song 
and  specially  songs  describing  the  charms  oi  the 
married  pair ;  the  name  of  this  descriptive  song  is 
muf  (69,  7iff.).  It  ia  admitted  by  all  that  many  of 
these  onstoms  are  probably  ancient,  uid  that  they 
throw  light  upon  the  literarir  forms  and  poetio  imagery 
of  the  book.  It  is  scaroely  likely  that  all  the  po«ns  here 
given  wOTe  woven  together  m  connexion  with  one 
partioolar  marriage  ;  is  rather  a  ootleotHm,  pertiape 
by  the  poet  hinuelf,  of  difierent  types.  Connecting 
links  and  other  slight  sdditions  may  nave  been  addra 
by  later  scribes.  This  view,  while  it  does  not  nve 
us  the  power  to  settle  all  textual  and  exegetical  (af6.- 
cultiea,  ihows  os  why  such  difficulties  exist,  as  songs 
are  natnrally  more  flexible  and  vagoe  thui  any  other 
>  f cam  of  literetaie.  The  book  doriSes  the  love  of  man 
I  and  woman,  and  sasooiatee  this  with  the  swvetness  at 
qring,  TUr  "  king's  vse^'*  among  peMUto  maam 
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to  have  been  "  a  purple  patdi "  fai  a  life        on.  the 
whole,  was  pretty  drab.    We  also  have  alaige  DtMa-  | 
ture  of  '*  love-son^"  but  in  our  religious  teaching  we  < 
lay  more  stress  on  quiet  loyalty  than  a  delirious  honey-  \ 
jnoon.    We  do  not  find  here  a  polemic  in  favour  of  | 
[  tngn<^my  or  the  clear  suggestion,  not  to  say,  explicit  f 
^  statement,  of  any  social  theory.   But  we  oaimot  help 
feeling  that  the  preeenoe  of  saoh  romantic  poetry 
shows  that  even  under  the  ooarae  forms  of  Oriental 
life  "  love  '*  oomea  to  fomafy  a  high  human  relationship. 
Itwoold  bestiuigeif  theOhuiditliatgavemonotheiraa 
to  the  world  did  not  move  towards  a  nobler  vimr  of 
family  life  (Tit.  l6).   Though  the  book  is  not  a  aooial 
essay  or  problem  but  a  nuinber  of  lyrics  in  thoroughly 
Orimtal  style,  its  theme — ^the  purity,  sweetneaa,  and 
^ory  of  love — is  an  everlasting  one.   It  needs  to^lay, 
as  much  as  ever;  to  be  hrons^t  into  lalatitHi  with  the 
highest  Caixistian  ideas  of  cfiaatilty.  mU-manBoa,  and 
mutual  helpfolneas. 

Literature. — For  an  extensve  biUiogaphv  tiie 
student  is  referred  to  the  oommeotaries.  The  Bx|K>8i- 
tion  by  John  Oill  (Edinbu^^  180S)  is  a  j^ood  speounen 
of  the  tength  to  which  the  allegorioal  interpetation 
was  oanied  about  a  oentuij  an>.  Harper  (CB)  malras 
ft  vigorous  defence  ot  the  dramatic  theoxy,  while 
Martin  (OentB)  ^vos  a  blear  statement  and  strong 
support  to  the  historical  or  lyrioal  view.  See  also 
Adeney  (Ex.B),  Margoliouth  m  Temple  Bibles  and 
articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries ;  D.  R.  Scott.  Peseimism 
and  Love.  In  German,  the  works  of  the  following 
acholara  am  easily  acoessible :  Budde  (KHO  and  in 
KantaGh'aJ?etli^ScAn/(),Siegfried(HE:).8tftrk(SAT). 

I.  1.  Supersonption  by  the  collector  or  a  later  editor 
describing  the  whole  book  as  the  noblest  or  the  most 
beautiful  of  Solomon's  songs  (I  K.  432). 

I.  2-4.  A  brief  song  by  tho  bride  or  one  of  the 
wedding  gueata  expressive  of  the  bride's  love  for  the 
bridegroom,  and  suggesting  by  the  symbols  of  perfume 
and  wine  the  power^  his  attraction.  2.  Theextdianse 
of  person  is  puzzling,  and  it  is  proposed  to  change  thy 
to  %i9,  or  the  revetse^  but  HT  is  supported  by  LxX 
and  Uiete  may  have  been  much  freedom  in  oramatio 
songs  of  this  typ^  hdped  out  by  geetures.~-l0Te,  etc., 
«.«.  caretaa  (L&X  has  "  breasts  ")  are  fUasanter  than 
mne  (I4,  4io). — 8.  In  the  original  the  words  for  naffls 
and  cintmeot  are  similar  in  sound  (<;/.  £0.  7i*);  in  such 
witndr|day  the  ancienta  took  del^ht.  The  "  name  '* 
ia  not  a  mere  label,  it  has  a  dose  oonnodtm  with  the 
THSon  (Oen.  3229*) ;  even  as  the  fine  ointment  or  psr- 
Inme  that  he  osea,  he  spreads  abroad  an  air  of  jdeaaant- 
nesfl.  Perhaps  for  poured  forth,  cMllff  should  he  read. — 
virgins,  the  young  women,  companions  of  the  bride. — 
4.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  aeoimd  olause  of  this 
<rene  should  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fidlowing 
▼eras ;  it  auita  very  wdl  there^  and  ■  difficult  to  ex- 
plain here. — make  mentloD  ol  thy  love:  better  "  ctle- 
omU  thy  caresses  "  ;  but  some  simolats  sogf^t  a  vwh 
of  similar  sound  meaning  '*  to  intoxicate  with." 

L  6L  The  Bride  Rejtdoes  In  her  Beauty.— She  has 
lived  an  open-air  life  and  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  so 
that  she  has  not  the  white,  deHoate  comptexkm  of  the 
eity-dweUer,  but  the  vadAy  amiearanoe  (1  S.  I613)  <rf 
the  peasant  womim.  Her  brothers,  her  natural 
guansaas,  have  been  severe  with  her,  for  what  reason 
we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  set  her  to  this  work  of 
keeping  the  family  vineyard,  but  her  own  vinevard 
they  oould  not  compel  her  to  keep,  her  heart  has  oeen 
I  given  to  another.  Xove  conquos  dtsadvantagea  and 
1  spnins  unreasonable  restraints. — ^Kedar,  name  of  a 
WHDsd  tribe  (la.  21z6t*,  Pa.  laOs*),  used  here  because 
of  Its  wsmbhmoe  to  •  word  mMijiiig  NoeL    b  ii 
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ponflUe  to  tafcd  "  tiw  oortainfl  of  Solomon  "  to  refer 
to  the  other  member  of  the  statement,  the  heau^  not 
the  &2(ieJn«M ;  there  ts  then  no  need  to  ohuoge  Solomon  to 
Salma  (another  nomad  toibe).— dMghtm  ot  Jerusalem, 
if  original,  may  refer  to  tiie  bridid  compwions  who 
repreeent "  oourt  ladies." 

I.  It.  An  Inqaliy  and  Rwply.— There  k  difficulty 
in  fixing  the  connexion  of  tbis  small  pieoo,  the  Gist 
Bpeoimen  of  dialogue  that  we  meet.  It  nas  the  motive 
of  seeking  and  filling  (Ssff.,  3i).  The  woman  ad^ieafi- 
ii^  her  lover,  or  the  unde  speaking  to  tiie  bridegroom, 
wiahee  to  know  where  he  and  hip  nock  spend  tbe  hoar 
of  rest  at  noon-tide  (2  8.  45),  so  that  she  may  visit  it 
and  enjoy  his  company  (Qen.  37i6).  She  ia  advised 
by  her  lover,  or  the  chorus  of  giiis,  to  go  forth  with 
her  kids,  foUowiiw  the  track  of  the  flocks,  till  she 
comes  to  tiie  shepherds'  tMits  (rf.  Qen.  38i7,  Jg. 
The  one  difficult  phrase  in  the  passage  is  "  as  one  that 
fa  veiled  "  (AV  "that  tumeth  aside  ).  This  suggests, 
why  should  she  incmr  suspicion  or  run  into  danger  as 
a  woman  of  loose  character  T  (Qen.  3Sis).  But  on 
the  whole,  it  is  better  to  tiannlate,  with  the  versions 
{nv-)»  "aaa  uxendering  woman,"  i.e.  a  female  tramp. 

I.  9-17.  A  MatoaUy  ReiponslTC  Smc  vi  Um  ud 
AdmlntlMi. — (1)  The  oomparison  of  the  richlv-orna- 
mented  horses  of  Pharaoh  a  ohariots.  Parallels  from 
ancient  literature  may  be  found  in  the  oommontaries. 
The  Arabs  had  fine  breeds  of  faorsoa  which  they 
esteemed  very  highly,  and  such  horses  were  splmdidly 
adorned  when  driven  in  the  ohuiots  of  the  princes. 
The  rioh  and  even  exoessive  adommeat  of  the  bride 
appealed  to  the  Oriratols  as  much  as  the  8im|^  beau^ 
ci  the  maiden.  Hence  the  referenoe  to  plaUs  of  hair, 
eireieta  tif  gtid  %nth  silver  poiiUa  is  apjiropiato  both  to 
ft  WMnan'a  headdress  and  the  tarappings  of  a  gaily- 
deoorated  steed  (Gen.  24s3.  34i2).  (2)  The  bride 
returns  the  compliment  Her  Mrfamea  and  her  own 
charms  exert  their  full  power  wnm  stimulated  by  the 
KraciooB  presence  of  heo'  king.  Efe  is  oompued  to  a 
bundle  or  bog  of  myitb  which  Oriental  women  pkoe 
between  their  breasts  at  night,  and  whioh  has  a  pro- 
tecting and  refreshing  influence,  as  well  as  to  the 
Paradise  flower  (henna-flower),  the  dye  from  which  is 
used  to  give  a  delioato  tinge  to  the  hands  and  feet. 
These  flowers  are  said  to  be  found  only  in  Palestine 
at  &i-gedi.  (3)  The  brid^room  deolaxee  again  the 
beauty  of  his  love  (lit.  friend,  in  the  OT  peculiar  to 
this  book  and  Jg.  lis?).  He  says  tliat  her  ^yes  are 
doves,  meaning  that  they  have  the  sctftoess  and 
innooenoe  of  doves'  eyes.  There  ia  no  general  agre»* 
ment  about  the  exact  referenoe  of  i6f.  whether  it  is  a 
picture  of  a  fine  mansion,  or  a  poetio  description  d 
life  among  the  trees  of  tiie  forest ;  "  the  green  bed  " 
fa  the  difbuUy,  which  some  take  litanl^,  and  otheis 
figuratively,  or  aoooxding  to  the  custom  meotaoned  in 
Pr.  7i7. 

n.  1-7.  Mntnal  Pratoe  and  Prabe  of  Love.— The 
bride  sets  herself  forth  as  the  Rose  {meadow  taffron 
or  enxiu)  of  Sharon  (or  the  plam)  and  the  Lily  {ecarUt 
anemone  t)  of  the  valley.  To  this  the  lover  replies 
that  other  young  women  aie  in  comparison  to  her  the 
thoms  among  miich  those  lilies  often  grow.  Thfa  fa 
not  a  cynical  attack  on  womankind,  but  shows  the 
idealising  power  ci  love  for  the  one.  The  appropriate 
reply  is  that  he  also  stands  oat  from  among  men  as 
the  apple  (or  quince)  tree  among  trees,  a  tree  which 
^ves  grateful  shade  and  a  pleuant  aromatic  fruit ; 
it  is  }oy  to  be  in  his  oompany  as  it  was  a  deUght  to 
sit  untMr  the  shadow  <d  such  a  tree.  Thfa  thought  fa 
now  nponded  aa  the  young  woman  dweUs  upon  the 
delighta  U  km.  Eor  banqBullnc  kmM  the  Itteral 


nnderiDgfrf  mg-t  "AotMofwnic"  fa  to  he  Referred:  as 
it  fa  notlikely  that  the  j^mMo  fa  a  proper  name,  it  fa 
probably  a  symbol  for  the  chamber  of  love.  The 
banner  means  not  a  fjag  to  be  followed,  but  a  sien  for 
gathering.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  an  aUoaion 
to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  wine-seller,  who  hoisted 
a  flag  to  show  that  he  had  wine  in  stock.  The  excite- 
ment and  ecstasy  induces  weariness  and  faintnces,  so 
she  desires  to  be  restored  and  strengthened  by  rabliis 
(2  S.  619)  or  raiain  cakes  (Jer.  7i8),  and  applH  with 
t^eir  stimulating  aroma  and  suggestions  of  love.  The 
passage  closes  with  Uie  refrain  whioh  oocura  again  in 
§5  and  84,  in  a  similar  context.  On  the  whole,  thou^ 
the  abstract  word  love  fa  used  for  the  conoteto  lover,  it 
seems  most  prol»ble  that  the  charge  fa  not  to  disturb 
the  emoyment  of  love  rather  than  not  to  waken  lAe 
detin  for  iL  In  thfa  otainexton  it  fa  natural  that  the 
oomnration  should  not  bring  ia  the  name  of  Israel** 
Goo,  but  rather,  aa  here,  the  names  of  animafa  that 
were  used  aa  nmbdk  of  modest  graoefulnesa  and  by 
tzadition  associated  witii  tbe  anount  WOTship  of  tJiie 
goddess  of  love. 

n.  8-17  contains  one  of  the  most  beautifal  poems 
In  the  whole  book ;  it  breathea  the  air  of  the  fresh 
spring-tim^  when,  aooording  to  our  own  poet,  '*  a 
young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoiwhts  of  love  "  ; 
here  it  fa  a  young  womao'a  fancy  that  haais  the  steps 
of  the  beloved  hastening  over  ue  mountains,  drawn 
by  the  sweet  attractiveness  of  love.  (1)  The  beloved 
oomes  (Sf.).  (2)  Hfa  speech  (io-i4>  (3)  The  bride 
calls  for  hfa  oompaafonsftip  (tfif.).  Note  the  vividnen* 
the  dramatic  foroe,  of  Vba  opening  words,  "  Harii  my 
beloved — There  he  oomes — ^Hastening  over  the  monn- 
tahis,  leaping  over  the  hills,"  etc  The  fint  clause  of 
9  fa  probably  a  gloss  introdnoed  from  17,  where  the 
words  have  a  more  auiteble  connexion  ;  the  LXX  has 
here  also  '*  on  the  mountains  of  Bether  "  (baithel).  He 
nzed  from  the  ontsids  of  the  window,  i.e.  be  looks  in 
Qirough  the  window,  etc.  10a  may  be  an  exfdaoato^ 
doss,  it  fa  dear  in  any  ease  that  the  low  now  speaks. 
The  word  for  winter  (found  only  here  in  OT)  and  that 
for  rain  both  refer  to  the  sanw  season,  the  time  of 
heavy,  oold,  winter  rain.  The  spring  comes  wit^  a 
sudden  rush  and  reveals  itself  in  magnificent  oolonra. 
12b  should  [oobaUy  be  translated,  "  tfU  Ume  pruning 
ha«  eom«,"  the  time  when  rioh  foliage  needs  careful 
attention.  The  turtle  dove  fa  mmtioned  because  its 
migratitHi  fa  a  aign  of  spring  (Jer.  87).  "  In  our  land  ** 
fa  pntwUy  a  prosaic  addition.  The  winter  figs  b^in 
to  swell  and  take  on  new  colour.  Translate  uie  next 
words  with  BV:  And  the  Tlnv  an  In  bloesun,  Tluy 
gin  forth  their  tragnuiee.  Li  endearing  tones  she  is, 
in  her  character  of  a  dove,  summoned  from  her  refuge 
behind  the  lattice,  irtiioh  fa  zfaetoikally  described  as 
t&e  hiding-T^oieee  tif  lAe  rodb  awl  ike  secrecy  of  Hke  «feey 
plac«.  It  fa  difficult  to  form  any  connexion  for  15. 
It  fa  moetiy  taken  as  a  fragment  of  a  sarcastic  song 
whioh  warns  the  maidens  that  love  makes  havoc  wiUi 
Uieir  oharme,  the  cares  of  wedlock  soon  mb  some  M  the 
f^ttOT  from  these  fine  pictures.  The  passsAe  doaea 
witii  a  glowing  description  of  tiie  meeting  of  the  lovera 
in  the  evening  time,  when  the  day  becomes  cool  and 
there  are  no  shadows  because  the  daylight  has  gone. 
The  meaning  of  Brthtr  fa  uncertain ;  cl^-rtven  moim- 
iaint,  JHpnnittnfr  fnoKnfani^  mavatiain*  <4  «pwe«  at  ef 
cypresses  (Lebanon)  axe  Bpeoimens  of  the  various  con- 
jectures. 

m.  ir9,  A  DnanK^Iim^Theadiuntioii  5(^*37) 
niay  have  been  added  to  adMt  the  pasaionato  pocn 
to  the  wedding  week,  in  which  there  was  much  nofay 
levdling.    Vac  anoOier  soiu^with  similaT  motivB 
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^.  OsS.  "Hie  bride  tells  a  dieam  whioh  came  to  her, 
night  after  ni^t,  ud  was  a  refleotioii  of  the  love  that 
'  moved  her  spirit  in  its  waking  hours.  It  is  the  fltoiy 
of  the  oft-repeated  and  at  last  soooeaBfol  aaaioh  for 
bim  who  was  tbe  object  <^  her  lore,  till  they  were 
haip^  in  her  mother  s  home.  Tkt  ciiu  may  be  any 
tijwn  or  village ;  tlia  btoid  wan  aie  vb»  open  spaoea 
in  oontraat  to  tiie  nanow  lanee. — mnhauB 
Fb.  127z.  Ib.  21ii). 
>  m.  6-11.  The  OmilnK  of  flw  King.— These  verses 
ly  takaa  to  describe  tiie  prooeesion  of  the  king 
his  attondauti  oomlng  to  us  wedding.  On  tbe 
dmmatao  tiieoiy  it  ia  SoIoiikmi  ooming  to  tiie  north 
wh^  "  the  Sholammite  "  (see  on  8i  3)  k  suppoaed  to 
be ;  but  on  the  view  uptm  whioh  tids  exposition  is 
based,  we  temsA  it  as  "  the  peasant  king  "  ooming  to 
claim  his  hnaa.  The  same  form  of  addrees  is  applied 
to  the  Sholammite  in  Oio^  85,  and  by  LXX  and  Vulg. 
here.  The  pronoun  may,  however,  be  traoslated 
"  What "  and  refened  to  » the  IttW  "  in  7.  K  hM 
been  suggested  that  the  king  is  not  [weMot  or  that  he 
tato  his  seat  on  "  the  palanquin  "  lat»r,  but  we  should 
BOaroely  have  all  this  splendonr  and  protection  (8) 
with  tKe  central  personage  miming.  At  the  present 
tinw^  bridcerooms  in  that  iwion  mias^uerade  as  kings, 
rsaeiThig  tne  homue  tA.  tbw  frieoda,  but  we  do  npt 
k>ok  for  a  meoBe  desoripUon  in  an  imaginary  [dotaie 
this  kind.  The  speaker  may  be  a  watchman,  or  a 
ohoms  of  male  voioes,  representing  speotators.  The 
smoke  is  that  of  torohes  or  inoense  or  the  dost  raised 
by  the  cavalcade.  Befitting  the  person  and  the  000a- 
sion,  the  richest  perfumes  are  oaeil  (Pr.  7i7,  Pb.  469}. 
The  companions  of  the  brid^^room  (Jg.  14zi)  aj»  heoe 
a  bodyguard  fit  for  a  king ;  liiey  were  mighty  mm 
(Gen.  109)'  The  word  for  palanqoin  (9),  which  oooun 
only  here,  is  probably  a  foreiffa  woto.  The  name 
Solomon  is  used  as  t^e  name  of  the  most  splmdid  king, 
or  is  a  lateir  addition.— paved  wlttl  l0?e  (10)  cannot  be 
explained  ;  a  plausible  oonjooture  is  iiUaid  tetth  Aomy. — 
the  crown  is  not  that  of  royalty  but  the  brid^room's 
crown,  the  use  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  abolished 
inr  the  Bomans. 

I¥.  1-7.  Dvolpave  Pom  (fFo*/)  Sotttog  torita  ttw 
Beauty  of  flu  Bnde  {cf.  G10-15,  64-7.  and  see  the 
Introduction). — On  tlM  aUegorioal  view,  Christ  here 
oommonda  the  beauty  of  His  Church  ;  tiu  eyes  are  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  eyes  of  the  undrastand- 
ing ;  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  like  doves  in 
aiooerity  and  simplicity,  and  Uw  vftm  <A  doves  an 
dear  and  sharp-sighted ;  tiiat  ti»  ^fm  oze  within  bar 
locks  shows  tne  mingling  of  light  and  dark  in  the 
tmowledge  of  mioisten,  and  abo  their  modesty  (J.  Gill). 
The  dramatic  theory  places  this  fioem  in  tbe  moutn 
(mE  Solomon,  who,  in  pressing  bis  soit  upon  '*  the 
Shnlaaunite^"  {oaises  her  beauty.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  snoh  pomni,  with  oertain  oonventicHial  forms, 
were  oaed  m  oonnexion  with  ancinit  marriage  cere- 
monies,  and  also  imitated  in  love  songs.  It  is  in  such 
poems  that  t^e  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western 
teste,  both  as  to  the  general  idea  and  particular 
figiu«fl,  strikes  us  most.  It  is  well  also  to  remember 
that  the  admiration  for  "  the  human  form  divine," 
which  elsewhere  has  found  manifestation  in  pa-tnriwg 
and  sculpture,  is  henlimited  in  itsexpresskm  to  wcotb. 

1*  lis)  behind  fliy  tcU  is  better  than  within 
thy  loaee  (Av) ;  the  beautiful  eyes  shine  through  the 
thin  veil,  muing  a  striking  impression.  The  rmglete 
of  Mack  hair  uUing  down  over  the  shoulders  are 
likened  to  a  flock  of  buck  goats  on  the  mountain  side. — 
2.  Note  Uio  word-jda^  in  Heb.  between  every  one  and 
barrtn.   The-  oompansoo  seems  to  be  meant  to  bring 


out  tbe  glistening  whiteness  and  perfeot  tvemett  of 
the  teeth,  as  is  suggested  by  mg.,  uwieA  art  a&  <4 1h«m 
in  pain. — ft.  It  is  a  picture  of  high  colours  and  striking 
contrasts.  The  worn  rendered  month  is  found  <mly  here 
in  this  sense ;  it  is  connected  with  the  root  "to  tpeti^** 
and  so  AV  may  be  correct— Thy  tMuples,  eto. :  to  oa 
the  figure  is  obscure ;  it  is  evidently  based  on  a  contrast 
at  colours  revealed  by  the  rift  in  the  fruit. — 4.  a^otuy 
{talpiyyo^)  has  caused  considerable  disousaion ;  jfaial 
things,  poetic  for  xDeapons  (BI>B),  but  this  is  not 
certain.  There  are  various  stUQuestions,  a  forirest,  a 
flace  of  distant  virion,  tropkiet,  TMfiatk  (a  viluge),  eto.* 
all  equally  uncertain. — lUddi:  the  word  may  meao 
armour  or  equipment. — ^  Which  teed,  etc.  may  be  a 
conventional  phrase  that  has  crept  in  here  {ef.  216,63).— 
6.  Part  of  this  verse  may  also  have  come  m>m  2 17,  as 
it  breaks  the  oonnexion  and  is  difficult  to  explain. — 
7  oloees  tbe  song  with  a  declaration  that  no  further 
details  are  needed  as  the  beloved  is  perfect  in  her 
form  and  charms. — 8.  The  dramatic  theory  puts  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  the  present  lover  beseeehing 
the  Shulammite  to  come  from  Lebanon  where  she  is 
detahied ;  more  IQcdy  it  b  a  gloss  by  a  reader  or  a 
faagment  of  a  song  on  "  the  wooins  of  a  mountain 
maiden."   Instead  of  look  we  should  probably  read 

''lv?'»-ia.  The  RMlrtlMi  Ohaim  of  the  Botottfal 

Bride. — In  the  Oriental  manner  this  enchantment  Is 
expressed  in  tbe  sensuous  terms  of  wine,  honey,  and 
deuoiouB  odours. — sister  is  found  in  old  Egyptian  love- 
songs  for  the  Ixide. — ravish,  steal  away  the  heart, 
probaUy  expvesses  the  meaning  of  the  rare  Heb.  form, 
whioh  some  translate  hearten,  encourage.  The  word 
fflance  seems  to  be  implied  after  eyes. — one  Obaln  0(  thy 
Book:  [Hobably  a  mistoke  for  something  that  we  oaonot 
nowoonjeotuie;  it  can  now  tmly  be  ex^dained  as  a  refer- 
ence to  her  brilliant  jewdlery. — love,  i.e.  caresses 
{<^.  I2). — 10  may  refer  to  sweet  k^iaee  or  gentle 
speech  (Pr,  63) ;  on  Lebanon  see  Hoe.  13?. — 13,  For 
siHlBg  in  Uie  second  clause  read  garden  (son  ka  gat)  ; 
her  f^aati^  and  loyatW  are  liaised. 

IV.  18-V.  l^Tlw  Mde  as  a  OaitaLr-ThB  dianns 
erf  the  bride  are  now  described  under  the  figure  erf 
the  fruits  of  the  sarden. — 16  gives  the  gracious  invi- 
tation of  the  brick  to  the  lover,  who  in  such  enthusi- 
astic terms  has  {waised  her  beauty. — V*  1  dwdares 
lus  ready  aoceptmiae  and  bis  oall  to  tamBa  to  en)<^ 
s'm'lff  aelights, 

V.  S-7.  Another  Dnam-Poeiiu— It  is  not  osrtafai 
where  the  division  shcnild  be  made  hen^  bat  it  b 
possible  to  treat  these  verses  as  a  separate  poem  and 
T^iard  8f.  as  the  introduction  to  the  uxiH  on  tbe  brids- 
groom  (6io>-03).  The  originality  of  7  has  been  ques- 
tioned as  an  expansion  of  33,  but  it  may  well  be  part 
of  a  troubled  dream.  Tbe  deeoription  is  v^  vivid 
and  beautiful.  The  voice  of  the  beloved  heard  at  an 
nntimdy  hoar,  his  plaintive  appeal,  the  delay,  natural 
under  the  oiroumstanoes.  the  disappointment  and  ad- 
venturous search,  the  rou^  nsa^  by  the  watchmen 
which  brings  the  crisis ;  and  lo  it  was  a  dream  with 
all  the  exoitemMit  of  reality. 

2.  Note  the  piling  up  of  epithets ;  ondeflled,  lit, 
as  1119.,  perfect, "  my  pangcm."— dew,  the  heavy  "  night- 
mist  "  of  Falestanel — 8.  eoat  or  tunic,  the  sin^  niMC^ 
garmrait,  longer  in  the  case  (rf  women  than  men, 
worn  nntthe  skin;  at  night  it  was  taken  off  and  the 
Bomehh  (Ex.  22i6)  thrown  over  the  body.— washed, 
etc  c/.  Lk.  744.-4.  hole:  probablv  in  the  lattice  for 
peepmg  out  rather  than  one  m  the  door  for  unfastening 
the  look. — bow^  (mg.  and  AV)  is  more  literal ;  in  OT 
psychology  the  heart  ie  the  eeat^  thought,  and  tbe 
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bowels  of  intoose  feeling  (Jer.  419). — qiake:  in  this 
paaiage  there  k  a  bare  possibility  that  ihe  word  may 
mean  turned  away,  or  should  the  line  stand  before  3a  t — 
7*  She  leoetved  the  loogh  traatmoit  due  to  a  aon^oious 
ohanoter  (2  8. 1834>  Is.  626,  Pb.  127i). 

V.  8-VL  8.  DMei^ittfe  Poem  {Wasf)--  The  Strength 
and  Beauty  of  Oie  Bridecmom.— On  this  view,  8f.  is 
taken  as  &n  intioduotion  to  the  praises  of  "  fjie  be- 
loved,"  and  whether  there  is  any  real  oonnexifHi  with 
"  the  dream  poem  "  is  uncertain. — 8.  Siek:  from  the 
dissppointment  and  delays  of  love.— Or,  WhtU  kind 

a  beloved  is  thy  bdovedy~i0.daa^kiglllliU{L^ 
aiidniddy(l  8. 1612}.— eUeleit:  the  most  ooospunons 
or  diatii^uished. — 11.  bwliy:  the  word  oooun  only 
heie ;  probably  eurif/  or  wnvf/. — 12.  Perhaps  thu 
should  read :  '  His  eyes  are  like  a  pair  of  doves 
sittiiiff  by  the  water  courses ;  Whi(^  are  as  if  bathed 
in  milk  and  sitting  by  full  streams."' — 18.  qileM :  better 
btdtam  akruba  (62). — ba&kS  ot  SWeet  hwllS :  towera  of 
ftrfume  (mg.)  is  the  litnal  renderins,  but  to  follow  the 
Tereions  requires  only  a  sli^t  oibaim;e  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, yiz.  producing  eioeei  odoure  {d.  Fs.  1332). — 
lillea;  soariet  flowen  (see  2i). — 14.  lus  fingeiB  are 
cylinders  of  gold  ati  wtUt  topaz  (mg.) ;  "  his  body  was 
as  beautifm  as  aj^eoe  of  ivory  work  studded  with 
sapphires." — IS.  fie  is  strong,  handsome,  and  attroo- 
ttve  in  speech.  —  16b»  0.  surely  a  full  answer  to 
the  qosetion  of  9. — VL  1-8.  Tbeee  veisee  form  a  ooo- 
duaion  to  the  desoripUve  poem ;  if  we  cannot  take 
them  as  referring  to  an  araent  shepherd  lover,  thai 
we  must  regard  Uie  symbols  of  the  enjoyment  of  love 
as  having  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
tbe  book.  The  biide  can  answer  qaestions  about  this 
wmdeifal  lover  by  saying  simply  that  they  possees 
eaoh  other,  and  an  soffioient  tax  eaoh  other'i  lu^ipi- 
ness  (4i3-i6,  613). 

VL  4-7.  Tlw  Bride's  Powerful  Beantr^TlieTe  is 
mooh  uncertainty  as  to  the  beet  way  <tf  dividing  this 
chapter,  and  espeoially  as  to  the  position  of  10 ;  this 
would  go  well  before  7i ;  a  plaoe  at  the  b^iming  of 
this  song  has  also  been  suggested  for  it.  This  small 
IHeoe  wHiaiBta  laigely  of  quotations  from  or  reminis- 
cenoea  of  other  poems  (c/.  4i,  23). — 4.  The  orisinality 
of  these  two  names  has  been  questioned,  linu  is  the 
name  of  a  famous  and  beautiful  city  of  ikkb  N.  King- 
dom, whose  precise  site  is  not  settled  (p.  30) :  in  1  K.  14 
16  we  are  told  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  I  to  Omri 
it  was  a  royal  reeidenoe ;  the  name  means  pleasure 
or  beuuty.  If  it  is  oiidnal,  the  use  of  tUs  old  name 
may  have  come  from  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  avoid 
the  (at  this  period)  hated  name  of  Samaria.  On  the 
beanty  of  Jerusalem,  see  Lam.  213,  Ps.  483. — Terrible 
or  awe-inspiring  as  bannered  (hosts) ;  she  is  dignified, 
standingon  giuird,  as  inaooeesible  as  a  well-arranged 
anny.  The  chief  weapon  of  the  viigin  is  her  ejee* 
whioh  she  usee  with  tmnible  ofEeot  to  terrify  or  oonfaee. 
For  the  remainder  cl  iha  passage,  see  41-4. 

VL  8L  The  Staple  Home  NoUer  than  the  Royal 

Barem. — The  refetmoe  is  probably  to  SolomCHi's 
domestic  establishment  as  pictured  in  the  historical 
books  (I  K.  II3) ;  some  critics  change  the  word 
translated  then  are  into  to  Solomon,  Le.  Sdonum  had. — 
eonenUoes:  subordinate  wives.  The  origin  of  the 
Helnew  word  is  unknown. — ^tI^Ids:  more  ccoTectly 
maidens  (mg.),  t.e.  servants  and  attradants.  The 
bridegroom  would  rather  have  his  one  bek>ved  than 
all  these  ladies  of  the  court.  "  For  thy  sweet  love 
remembered  such  wealth  brings.  That  then  I  scorn  to 
change  my  state  with  kings."  It  is  added  to  enbanoe 
her  value  that  she  is  an  only  daoghter. — Pure  (mg.) 
ioefeaad  of  eholaa  «•  issma  to  be  mne  expressive ;  it 


would,  however,  have  to  be  taken  not  in  a  moral 
sense  (Fs.  73t)  but  of  the  physical  features  (clear  in  10). 
That  another  word  was  used  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  coily  (me  borne  hy  hw  mother  ia 
mere  conjeotoie.  By  a  bold  ^ort  of  imaginatiom  she 
is  pictoreid  as  the  objeot  <rf  admivation  even  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  richest  splendoor  and  most 
h>tt1;w0  beau^. 

VL  10-12.  It  is  very  diffiotdt  to  explain,  as  they 
now  stand,  the  relation  of  those  vereea  to  the  context 
and  eaoh  other.  It  is  possible  that  10  is  miaglaoed, 
and  that  it  may  have  stood  aa  an  intaoduotem  to 
another  eong.  The  interpretation  also  vi  tit  is  no- 
Qsually  difB^t. — 10.  See  4. — morning,  Le.  davm.  The 
poetic  (Heb.)  words  for  «un  uid  moon  are  found  to- 
gether also  in  Is.  2423.3026,  II12.— llf.  The  translation 
of  the  BV  is  the  beet  that  can  be  done  with  the  existing 
text,  and  the  proposed  emendations  have  no  aecnra 
basis.  On  the  diamatia  view  the  Iside  is  xeheazaing 
all  that  happeiwd  on  "  the  fatal  day  "  when  she  was 
oarr^  ofi  to  the  oourt ;  but  that  hex  tool  or  desire  eet 
hei  among  tiie  royal  cturiots  is  sotely  a  strange  way 
of  saying  that  "  when  she  was  engaged  in  inspecting 
and  enjoying  the  gajdeos,  suddenly  before  she  knew, 
her  Imging  to  see  the  fJantB  brotuht  her  among  the 
chariots  of  her  noble  people,  eto.  Then  when  ahe 
would  have  fled  from  them  the  ladies  of  the  oourt 
oried  "  Return,  return,  etc."  ;  and  she  asks  why  they 
would  ^aze  upon  tite  Shnlanmoite,  etc  But  our  view 
of  particular  passages  must  be  influenced  by  our  theoiy 
as  to  the  stouoture  of  the  whole  book  (see  Intzo.). 
On  any  view  this  peaaage  has  great  diffioulUes,  12 
being  a  hard  riddle.  The  other  soggeetion  is  that 
when  the  lady  was  enioying  the  beauties  nature 
her  lover  oomes  suddenly  and  sets  her  in  the  wedding 
oar,  which,  however,  was  not  s  modem  motor-oar. 

VL  IS-VUL  4.  The  Dandng  BrUe  and  the  Raptve 
Vt  Lo?*. — ^This  aection  also  is  probably  oomposed  at 
dii!erent  lyrios,  though  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them ; 
we  have  mst  the  description  of  the  loved  one  or  bride 
in  the  act  of  danoiiw,  msa  the  oomparisoQ  of  her  figure 
to  a  date  palm,  uid  finally  a  song  of  love  and  eprin^ 
aoaolnding  with  the  TspratkHi  m  9d.  In  7i-6  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  a  deeoriptive  poem  setting  forth 
the  charms  of  the  bride  and  sung  by  a  chorus 
women  at  the  wedding  dance. 

VL  18.  A  very  similar  word  would  give  turn  (instead 
<d  nrtom)  t.e.  m  the  dance. — Shulammtle:  on  the 
dramatic  theory  "  the  maiden  of  Shonem  who  ia  the 
heroine  of  the  story."  More  likdy  a  tnditiiHial  name 
for  a  very  beautiful  woman,  based  on  the  nanative  of 
1  K.  I3*.  Shonem  (now  Solam  or  Solam),  a  village  a 
little  N.  (rf  JesreeL — danee  ot  Mahanahn:  another 
riddle  with  several  possible  aoswera :  (a)  Mahanaira 
(Qen.  322)  was  a  sacred  {dace  &mons  for  its  dances 
^ef.  Jg.  2I21) ;  (b)  adopt  mg.,  of  two  companies,  explain- 
ing oompany  of  a  oountr}  dance  or  bridal  sword-daooe ; 
oiniingdanoe  of  the  arnwd  company  (LXX).  Theleefc 
were  enclosed  in  jewelled  sandals  and  the  daincor  moved 
with  glittering  graceful  steps  (mjr,)— VII.  1.  prlMt'i 
daughter  ia  not  taken  litenuly  on  eitho-  theory ;  it  ii 
BUi^Kwcd  to  rest  on  a  reminisoenoe  of  2  K.  4s. — The 
cvrved  lin^  of  thy  thighs  (cf.  mg.).  The  swaying  move- 
ment of  tbe  dance  brings  oat  the  beauty  of  the  Bran 
and  aoppleneas  <d  the  bmba.  The  Orieotals  ddi^ted 
in  these  sensuous  descriptions,  aa  may  be  seen  &om 
the  quotations  in  the  opmmentsjiee.  It  is  exceeding 
difBoult,  in  many  osses  impossible,  to  settle  the  preciae 
point  involved  m  theee  oomparisoDS  erf  various  parts 
of  the  body  to  difi^eut  natural  obiects,  such  aa  the 
deooiated  00^  <^  the  danosr  aod  tha  hanot  bnnm 
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wheat  adorned  with  loailet  flowers. — 8.  See  45. — 

4.  We  can  imderstand  syM  that  are  like  ^Is,  on 
which  the  light  ia  refleoted,  bat  undue  promtneaoe  of 
the  noBe  to  us  ieeme  to  b(}rder  oa  the  grotesque. — 
Bsth-nbUm  (daughter  of  many)  is  onoertoin.  whether 
another  name  for  Heahboo.  or  of  a  viUage  near  by. 
She  holds  her  head  proudly,  and  her  dark  nair  has  an 
almost  purple  hue. — S.  hair :  the  Heb.  word  Is  very  rare ; 
in  Is.  38x2  it  seems  to  be  need  of  the  threads  of  the 
loom.  The  word  rendered  tresses  (AV  galleries)  meana 
elsewhere  water-troughs  (Gen.  3O38.  41 ;  Ex.  2i6) ; 
how  it  oomes  to  mean  tonses  is  not  clear ;  the  idea  of 
fiowing  is  supposed  to  make  the  connexion. — 6.  May 
1be  an  interpolatioii  or  an  intednde.  How  mmremd^ 
beautiful  and  gracious  is  love  among  all  the  delights  ot 
life,  or  "  How  beautiful  art  ^ou,  how  grsoious,  my  loTOd 
one,  in  the  delights  of  love." — ^7.  Stature  from  verb  to 
rise,  because  graceful  height  is  tbe  feature  m^e 
mttminent  (e/.  Tamu,  "  pa^"  as  name  of  a  woman). 
FeriiapB  tbe  words  of  grapes  ehoukl  be  dropped  as  the 
rrferanoe  may  be  to  dates  I14). — ft.  Tne  loTer  de- 
oidee  on  bold  artfon  and  asks  for  favourable  nwptSan. — 
Nose  (mg.)  same  word  as  in  5 ;  here,  bowerer,  breath 
(KV)  is  probably  a  oorreot  interpretatiraL — 9b  ia  difficult 
to  translate.  I<ieither  AV  nor  BV  is  satisfactory.  By 
oonjeotuw  and  oomparieon  with  VS8  a  idausible  trans- 
lation in  eeonred  :  "  That  goes  down  jdeasantly  for  my 
palate,  gliding  over  my  lips  and  teeth."— 10.  A  repeti- 
tion from  2i6,  63.  or  a  formal  opening  of  a  new  song. 
On  the  dramatic  view  "  uttered  with  .an  afanost 
triumphaot  gesture  of  rejection  towards  Solomon." — 
11-18.  Cordial  invitation  of  the  bride  to  the  lover  to 
enjoy,  at  the  same  time,  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
glory  of  spring,  and  the  delight  of  friendly  oompanion- 
ship. — iB  the  villages  may  mean  among  the  henna- 
flowers  (413). — mandnkes  or  love-plants .-  perhaps  the 
vefefsooe  hieate  is  rather  to  the  pleasaat  taste,  peooliar 
■mril,  and  stimulating  qualities  than  to  tiie  magkal 
virtues  asoribed  to  it  (Gen.  3O14*). — The  truisition  to 
tluifly  housekeeping  in  the  reference  to  fruits  new  and 
old  stored  up  over  the  door  is  rather  prosaio ;  if  we 
could  eliminate  new  and  old,  the  statemmt  would 
harmonise  better  with  tbe  spirit  ol  the  song,  but 
even  then  stored  up  would  be  tronbleeome.  Some 
interpret  the  frolt  symbolioaify  <A  maidenly  charms 
M.  4i3ff.X  and  take  n«w  Ud  oU  to  mean  aU  kinds 
(Ht  1353). 

Tm.  1-4  It  is  difficult  to  taj  Tbether  Oiis  is  a 
oonlinnatlcm  of  tin  fongoiDg  or  a  sepaiate  piece; 


sf.  is  a  repetition  from  2s(.,  Z5,  probably  by  an  editor. 
She  expresses  a  longing  for  closest  intimacy.  If  he 
were  a  near  relative  she  could  lavish  tenderness  with- 
out shame  or  fear  of  rebuke. — 2.  Probably  the  first 
two  lines  should  be,  /  would  lead  ihee  into  my  mother's 
house,  and  into  the  chamber  cf  her  that  hare  me  (cf.  LXX 
and  34). 

Vm.  S-T.  The  Pomr  ol  hm^Tiui  Terses  from  5 
to  the  end  of  the  book  are  dii!icult  to  weave  into  a 
connected  whole,  and  perhaps  we  have  here  a  series  ol 
lyrical  fragments.  It  is  possible  to  draw  an  imaginary 
picture,  and  assign  tbe  parts  to  the  villagers,  peasants, 
the  Shnlammite  quoting  from  her  brotheis  and  speak- 
mz  in  her  own  peiBoii^  but  the  result  is  not  convincing. 
1^0  song  oonnrts  of  introductory  question,  the  re- 
minder by  the  lover  of  the  time  and  place  when  be 
first  called  forth  love  (23,10^  76)  and  the  beloved's 
noble  hymn  of  love. — 6.  thee  is  masculine  in  Heb., 
but  as  mother  in  the  book  is  always  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  woman  it  should  probablybe  feminine. 
—6.  seal  (see  Gen.  38iS,  Jer.  2224,  Hag.  233).— 
Jealousy :  or  the  zeal,  tbe  ardour  and  passion  of  love,  ia 
resistless,  its  flames  are  the  flames  of  Taiiweh,  ^e. 
the  lightning. 

vm.  8-12.  The  Song  irf  the  Little  astar^Whether 
fiart  of  the  story  or  sa  a  fragment  of  a  song,  8-10 
mtroduoee  the  brothers  of  a  young  woman  speaking, 
as  her  guardians,  and  telling  of  their  anxiety  about 
her  when  she  waa  still  too  young  to  many,  and  the 
precautions  titiey  would  take  for  her  wel&re.  They 
would  rewBid  aec  modesty  wiUi  adornments  that 
might  serve  as  part  of  her  marriage  dowry,  and  tb^ 
would  give  strong  protection  in  the  case  of  an^  signi 
of  weakness'  Tne  bride  replies  that  she,  m  her 
maturiW  has  the  strength  of  chsstity  and  tbe  attrao- 
tion  of  beauty  .—10.  one  that  foimd  peace :  a  peculiar 
expression;  we  would  rather  expect  "that  raiugeth 

rice  "  or  prosperity.  But  it  seems  hr-fetohed  to  make 
mean  one  to  whom  the  oppressor  (Solomon)  save 
peace  because  he  oould  not  conquer  her. — 11-18.  Acre 
B  probably  a  change  of  person  here ;  the  bridegroom 
boasts  that  his  new-found  possession  is  prized  more 
than  Solomon's  famous  huhly-oultivatad  vineyard 
with  all  its  rich  revenues.  He  desires  to  share  in  the 
joy  of  her  comtmniona  ^o  Ustw  to  the  sweet  munio 
of  her  voice. — 11,  Repeated  from  2i7;  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  connexion  here.  It  mav  be  that  an  editor 
has  given  to  both  parties  a  fareTell  017  at  tiie  end  of 
the  ooUeotion  oi  songs  (zsf.). 
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This  artiide  ia  rewtricted  to  the  literary  oritidam  the 
prophetio  books.  On  the  nature  of  prophecy  see 
pp.  426-430,  on  ito  lifcerarv  oharaoter  see  pp.  2ti.,  on 
it«  history  and  the  teooning  of  the  prophets  see 
pp.  69-78,  85-03,  and  the  oommentanea  on  the  indi- 
vidnal  pimhets. 

The  earlieet  U  our  oaiKHiioal  prophete  ia  Amos.  We 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  earlier  prophets  wrote 
down  their  oracles.  If  so,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  Is.  16f.  probably  none  of  these  survive,  Joel,  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest,  being  now  r^arded 
as  one  of  the  latest.  From  the  finished  style  of  his 
book  and  its  mastery  of  form  luid  vocabulary  we  may 
assume  that  a  long  development  lay  behind  Amos, 
but  this  may  have  oeen  oraL  Oertainly  we  have  no 
hint  that  his  great  predeoesBors,  Elijah  and  FJisha, 
committed  any  of  their  prophecies  to  writing.  We  do 
not  know  why  the  canonioal  prophets  supplemoated 
oral  by  written  utterances,  Amos  was  silenced  by 
the  pnest  at  Bethel,  who  accused  him  of  treason  aioa 
bade  him  begone  back  to  Judah.  He  ma^  have  le- 
lorted  to  writing  beoauM  speech  wm  forbidden  him. 
His  Mcample  might  than  be  followed  without  his 
reasons.  Isaiah  seems  to  have  committed  some  of 
his  prophecies  to  writing  owing  to  the  failure  of  his 
preaching  and  the  incredulity  of  the  peo^e.  The 
written  word  entrusted  to  his  disciples  will  oe  vindi- 
cated by  history,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  inspira-  _ 
tion  can  then  be  attested  by  appeal  to  the  documents. ' 

Hebrew  prophecy  is  vomoaS  in  form.  The  parai- ' 
leliam  (p.  32}  which  is  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  Heb.  poetry  ia  a  frequent  though  not  invariable 
feature  in  it,  and  rhythm  can  often  be  traced  in  it 
evui  if  we  hesitate  to  speak  of  metre.  In  the  later 
period  prophecy  became  less  ii»  written  precipitate 
of  the  qkAmi  word  and  more  of  a  literary  oomposition. 
It  wa*  designed  fat  the  reader  isther  than  for  the 
hearer.  Behind  not  a  littto  of  it  there  was  probably 
no  spoken  word  at  all. 

I^iniel  being  apocalypse  rather  than  «ophecy,  the 
canonical  prophets  would  seem  to  be  fifteen — three 
maifH*  ana  twelve  miiu>r.  Really  the  writers  were 
much  more  numerous.  Several  of  the  books  are  com- 
posite. Tliey  contain  the  work  of  two  or  more  writen^ 
Frepheofee  originally  anonymous  were  attached  to  the 
ozades  well-known  writers,  all  the  more  easQy  if 
they  immediately  followed  the  work  of  another  writer 
without  any  indication  that  a  new  woric  was  beginning. 
Community  of  subject  may  be  respoitsible  for  enlarg- 
ing the  works  of  a  prophet  by  kindred  oracles  from 
uwmown  authors.  The  Book  of  Isaiah  is  the  most 
oonsi^otions  example.  The  popnlw  expression,  "two 
iaaiajui,"l\  a  caricature  of  the  critical  view.  It  implies 
that  Is.  I~39  was  the  woric  of  one  prophet.  Is.  40-66 

another.  Even  when  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters 
wMo  regarded  as  a  onity  there  was  bttle  justifioaticsi 
lor  the  phxaMb  Tm^  we  have  the  wods  of  two  groat 


prophets— Isaiah,  and  the  great  unknown  nr^ist  of 
the  Exile,  called  for  oonvenienoe  the  Seoand  laaiah^ — 
but  it  was  clear  tliat  in  Is.  1-39  th^  were  oertaio 
sections  which  were  non-Isaianic,  and  that  these  could 
not  all  be  assigned  to  the  Seocmd  Isaiah.  These  obvi- 
ously non-Isaianio  sections  were  13z-1423,  21i-io, 
24r-27,  34{.  To  theae  would  now  be  added,  by  fairly 
common  consent,  II10-16, 12,33  the  historical  ooapten 
36-39  being  generally  regarded  as  also  a  good  deal 
later  than  Isaiah's  time.  But  ccmsiderable  additions 
would  now  be  made  by  several  scholars  to  this  list. 
Bimilarly  with  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  This  oontains 
extensive  biognpbical  sections,  probably  from  Bamch 
the  secretary,  in  addition  to  the  prophet's  aathentio 
oracles  ;  but  the  latter  have  been  extensively  gkasad 
b^  later  supplementersj,  and  some  entirely  non-Jero- 
mianic  sections  have  been  inserted  in  it.  In  this  case 
the  text  for  long  remained  in  a  fluid  state,  as  is  dear 
from  the  notabw  variations  between  the  MT  and  the 
LXX.  It  is  probable  that  the  Book  of  Habakknk 
includes  an  older  oraole  from  the  dose  of  the  seventh 
oentuiy,  together  with  a  prophecy  from  the  middle 
of  the  Exile  and  a  posfc-exilio  Vaum.  Zeeh.  9^14  ia 
from  another  author  or  authors  and  another  period 
than  Zeoh.  1-8.  It  is  held  by  some  scholars  th^  Joel 
is  the  work  of  two  writers,  and  probably  not  ail  ci 
the  Book  of  Mioah  belongs  to  Isaiah's  contemporary. 

We  touch  a  related  pomt  when  we  ask  how  far  pre- 
exilio  propheoiefl  have  laeen  aystematioally  reyised  to 
meet  tne  needs  and  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  poRt- 
exilic  community.  The  crucial  difference  between 
prophecy  before  and  pro^dieoy  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  that  the  former  was  in  the  main, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  prophecy  of  jodg- 
meot,  the  latter  in  the  main  proj^eoy  of  comfort  and 
resfeoratiiHi.  We  must  not  pmas  this  to  an  extieme^ 
but  it  hu  an  important  bearing  upiHi  oritioiani.  The 
sceptical  inference  has  been  drawn  that  well-nigh  aU 
prophecies  of  the  happy  future  belong  to  the  post- 
exifio  period.  It  most,  of  course,  be  reoogmsed  that 
prophedea  of  the  return  from  exile  were  never  out  of 
date,  because  such  return  as  took  place  was  very 
partial,  and  the  conditiMis  <^  the  ocnnmimity  in  Jndan 
were  very  wretched.  It  was  only  natural  that  earlier 
writings  of  judgment  should  have  their  severity 
ameliorated  to  cheer  a  people  sorely  tried  and  desper- 
ately in  need  of  enoouragement.  Glowing  deecriptiona 
of  the  latter-day  glory  might  naturally  l>e  appended 
at  the  dose  of  individual  prophecies  or  of  whon  books. 
It  is  a  grave  fault  in  method  to  reject  on  prindi^  the 
pre-ttdUo  origin  of  such  passages.  That  is  not  criti- 
cism but  prejudice.  Material  grounds  must  be  present, 
each  as  stylistic  differences,  discontinuity  with  the 
otmtect,  inconsistency  with  the  standpoint  ot  the  writer 
or  some  similar  oause.  If,  for  example,  the  doaii^ 
verses  of  Amos  are  r^arded  as  a  post-exilic  insee* 
ti<ni,  this  is  justified  by  their  inoompatiUli^  with  the 
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tenor  of  the  prophet's  teaching.  The  oasa  is  entirely 
diQoient  with  the  laat  chapter  of  Hoaea,  whose  fondor 
mental  doctrine  of  Yahwen's  love  makes  such  a  mee- 
sage  of  comfort  entirely  fitting  aa  a  cloee  of  his  book. 
And  similarly  other  cases  most  be  settled  on  their 
merits,  not  by  pteoonceptions  aa  to  what  a  pre-cxilio 
prophet  oan  or  cannot  hare  said.  Another  featora 
of  more  recent  ciiticism  has  been  the  tendency  to 
relegate  large  seotionB  of  the  prophetic  literature  not 
rimply  to  the  poet-exilic  period  m  general,  but  to  a 
very  late  date  tn  that  period.  Duhm'e  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  published  in  I8S2i  led  the  way.  The  geneiv 
ally-accepted  opinion  had  been  that  the  Canon  of  the 
Pmpbata  was  cuosed  about  200  B.a.  Duhm,  however, 
assigned  not  a  little  to  the  Maocabean  period.  Haiti 
developed  this  position  in  a  still  more  tnorough-going 
fashion,  uid  more  recently  Kennett,  who  also  holds 
most  of  Ib.  40-66  to  be  Maccabean.  The  history  of  the 
Canon  is  not  so  clear  that  a  Maocabean  date  should 
be  regarded  as  impossible,  however  cogmt  tlie  internal 
evidence.  The  presMit  writer  is  not  oonvinoed,  how^ 
ever,  that  a  oaae  has  been  made  out  for  the  origin  of 
any  part  of  Isaiah  in  the  Maocabean  period.  Nor  yet 
does  he  believe  that  there  is  any  need  to  descend  so 
late  for  any  section  of  Jeremiah.   If  ai^  part  of  the 


Prophetic  Canon  is  of  Uaccabean  origin,  Zech.  9-14 
might  most  plausibly  be  assigned  to  that  period.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  a  reaction  represented 
especially  by  Gunkel,  Greesmann,  and  Sellin  not  only 
against  exoeeaively  late  dating,  but  against  the  denial 
to  their  reputed  authors  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
writings  wnidi  pass  under  their  names. 

Utontnre  <for  this  and  the  following  artiole).~Li 
addition  to  commentaries,  articles  in  Dictionaries  fesp. 
Prophecy  and  Prophets  in  HDB),  works  on  OTI  and 
OTT  and  the  History  of  Israel,  the  following  :  W.  R. 
Smith.  Th€  Propheta  of  Israel;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
OT  Prophecy;  Kuenrai,  The  Propheta  and  Prophecy 
in  Israd  ;  Duhm,  DU  Thedome.  der  ProphOen  ;  Kirk- 
patrick,  Efoctrine  o/  the  Propheta;  Batten.  The 
Hebrew  Prophet ;  ComiU,  The  PropAete  of  larad  i 
Giesebreoht,  Die  Berufsbegabiaig  der  atUeat.  Propheten; 
Holscher,  Die  ProfOen ;  Sellin,  Der  alOeat.  Pro- 
■^uiiamue ;  Findlay,  The  Booha  of  the  Propheta ; 
Buttenwieeer,  TAe  Propheta  of  Israel;  Knudaon. 
The  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy ;  Joyce,  The  In- 
apiraiion  of  Prophecy;  Edghill,  An  Enquiry  into  the 
mrtderaial  Valve  Prophecy;  Jordan,  Pro^kettc 
lAeaa  ami  Ideals;  Goidcm,  The  Prophete  ^  the 
OT. 
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Iir  Biblical  atady.  as  m  all  Uviog  scienoes,  Uiere  most 
be  (XHitinuoua  progroaB,  New  problems  arise,  the 
inTestigation  of  which  requires  the  use  of  new  in- 
Btnunents  of  leaearch.  Amongst  recent  modes  (A 
study  the  "  «Hnpai»tive  method "  has  of  late 
aoquired  a  orauideraUe  measoie  of  popularity.  It 
olaims  to  mark  an  advance  upon  the  pieoedtog  "  his- 
torioal  method."  To  the  latter  belongs  the  merit  of 
basing  its  oonoluaionB  upon  definite  data,  for  which 
kiatoncal  evidence  ooold  ne  produced.  But  on  behalf 
of  tile  former  it  ia  urged  that  the  general  laws  determin- 
ii^  the  development  of  Teligira  come  into  -view  only 
when  a  broad  survey  is  taken  over  a  iHde  field  em- 
bracing many  nations  at  many  different  levels  of 
ervilisation.  To  mate  this  survey  is  the  task  allotted 
to  "ComparatiTe  Religi<m." 

The  problem  of  OX  prophet^  invites  study  alone 
both  these  lines  of  approach.  It  is  intimately  oonneotoa 
with  questions  of  great  historical  interest.  There  are 
doouments  to  be  investigated,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical Older,  and  interpreted  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time  when  they  were  written.  At  the 
same  time,  the  most  diligent  and  ingenious  hiatoricat 
stndy  will  cd  neoceaity  leave  many  questions  unsolved 
and  even  untouched.  A  oomparison  must  needs  be 
instituted  between  prophecy  as  we  know  it  in  Israel 
and  parallel  phenomena  (if  any  such  exist)  presented 
by  oUieT  religioDS.  la  this  wa,y  it  may  prove  possible 
to  unravel  more  erf  that  mysterious  secret  of  prophecy 
whiw  has  rendered  it  so  great  a  force  in*  furthering 
the  religious  progress  of  the  world.  The  two  ntethods, 
•the  historical  and  the  comparative,  will  need  to  be 
kept  in  close  alliaiioe.  A  mutual  dependence  binds 
them  together,  t^  one  fMlvanoing  securely  only  when 
aappcnrted  by  the  athex. 

Tba  material  for  the  study  of  prophecrv,  luring  ready 
to  hand  in  the  OT,  is  of  high  value.  It  is  contem- 
porary ;  it  is  various ;  it  ifi,  in  a  sense,  abundant. 
Whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  about  particular 
passages,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the 
Emlk  oi  tiie  piophotio  writings  inieserved  in  the  Jewish 
Cmuo  an  genuine  products  of  the  prophetie  age,  and 
were  onnpoBDd  between  the  eif^th  and  the  fifth  oeniuriea 
BLa  The  words  bear  the  stamp  of  originality.  They 
thiob  with  the  live  emotions  of  hope  and  feu*,  of  ela- 
tion and  despondency,  excited  by  the  sudden  chains 
and  chances  to  which,  during  that  eventful  period, 
the  national  life  was  exposed.  In  them  wo  find  no 
carefully  oonsistent  political  or  historical  the<nT, 
elaborated  from  reflection  npcn  the  records  of  the 
past,  bat  a  vivid  and  o(Mitinually  changing  response 
<rf  the  heart  of  the  prophet  to  events  transacted  before 
hia  eyes  or  reported  in  his  heating.  The  reader  of 
these  writings  is  brought  into  immediate  touch  with 
definite  personalities  exhibiting  marked  and  distinctive 
ttaits  of  character.  In  being  all  alike  vehicles  of  a 
IMvine  revelation  to  God's  people,  the  pro]^ta  torn 
a  class  by  thenuehrea.  Bnt  there  was  no  oommon 
mould  or  pattern  obUtenting  tbeir  Idio^wsaBiw. 


Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Hioah,  8i>eak  oat  each 
his  own  message  in  terms  peculiar  to  himsell  Indi- 
vidual character  manifesto  itself  unmistakably,  not^ 
withstanding  the  similar  tenor  of  the  warnings  uttered 
and  the  hopes  encouzaged.  Undoubted^  the  pro- 
phetio  bo<^  of  the  OT,  as  exist  to-day,  reprenait 
no  more  than  a  small  surviving  remnant  of  a  far  larger 
literature.  Much  has  gone  £yond  recall  And  yet 
how  remarkable  a  providence  it  is  that  has  preserved 
for  the  nae  of  the  worid  the  writings  of  a  distant  past, 
composed  in  a  comer  of  Western  Asia  by  the  eabjeote 
of  a  petty  kingdom  overshadowed  by  far  more  poworfol 
and  tu  more  highly  civilised  neighbounl  That  in 
the  course  of  centuries  these  writinp  should  suffer  a 
certain  measure  of  dislooatioa  and  corruption  was 
ineviteble.  There  are  not  a  few  passages  where  the 
critic  must  needs  exercise  his  ingenuity  m  attempting 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  a  text  enviously  damaged  in  tran- 
scripti<nL  Bnt  when  all  neoesauy  deductions  have 
been  made,  it  remains  true  tiiat  tlu  fsaturea  ot 

Srophecy  stand  out  wit^  surprising   olearaeas  and 
eflrkiteneas.   They  arrest  attention  and  challenge 
explanation; 

The  beginning  of  the  age  of  the  literary  proplMts 
falls  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Yet  the  instltntion 
of  the  prophetic  order  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  dates 
from  an  earlier  period.  It  was  a  twin  birth  with  the 
monaiohy.  And  even  further  back,  in  the  dim  jpeiiod 
of  the  wanderings  throng  the  desert,  and  m  the 
troubled  times  of  the  jui^b,  the  national  histoiy  was 
controlled  by  great  personalities  to  whom  the  name 
prophet  is  not  inappropriate^  This,  at  least,  was  the 
view  favoured  by  the  later  prophets  themselvea 
(Jer.  723]l  But  it  is  in  the  striking  figure  <rf  Samuel 
that  we  find  tiie  immediate  Bnoe8t<»  <»  the  tme  pto- 
I^tic  line.  Of  bis  influence  in  laonohing  the  new 
monarchy  tradition  speaks  with  unmistakable  oleax- 
nesa.  Though  the  matter  U  differently  piesented  in 
tlie  older  and  later  dooumcnto  combined  in  1  S..  both 
narratives  bear  testimony  to  his  respooatbility  for  a 

S'litioal  development  big  with  poasilMlitiea  lor  the 
bore.  His  suooeasor,  Natiian,  was  a  worthy  follows 
in  his  footsteps,  not  flinohing  frtnn  the  duty  at  ad- 
ministering rebuke,  and  ready  to  brave  tlie  ock»- 
qoonces  of  the  roy^  displeasure.  Henoeforward  and 
repeatedly  prophecy  intervened  to  determine  the 
channel  in  whicn  the  national  history  should  run.  A 
TOophet  instigated  the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Enijah,  the  most  impressive  figure  in  all  the  OT,  thun- 
dered against  the  policy  oi  aaaimilating  the  religion  of 
Israel  to  that  of  Phoenicia.  The  revolution  wliioh 
placed  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  on  the  throne  tnnd  its 
original  impulse  to  EJIisha'a  eu^KCBtion.  The  proj^t 
gained  his  end.  The  hotiso  of  Ahab  was  deposed. 
The  popular  inclination  towards  the  worship  of  Etaal 
was  checked.  But  the  dose  alliance  thus  initiated 
between  EUsha's  disciples  and  1^  royal  house  seems 
to  have  exerted  an  injurious  biflaenoe  on  the  tm^etio 
order.   It  is  significaot  that^not  kiw  altnnraids 
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AmoB,  the  first  of  the  propbeta  whoss  writingi  an 
extant,  is  oarefol  to  dinodate  himaolf  bom  the  pn>> 
fessional  oaste  (Am.  7i4).  White  they  pro^esied 
smooth  tbingB,  he  predicted  tiu  appaUinx  national 
dieaBter,  vbicb,  in  faot,  was  not  loaa  (ulayed. 

In  the  southern  k^dom  pro^ocy  aohie'ved  its 
moment  of  triomphaDt  popolanty  when  Isaiah's 
policrjr  of  resistanoe  to  the  Aaeyrian  was  briUiantfy 
Tindioated  by  the  city's  escape  at  the  last  mcooeat 
from  i^parontly  inevitable  doBtmotioo.  But  it  was 
a  Bhort-IiTed  triumph.  The  violent  leaotion  undei 
Manaseeh  showed  how  little  real  hold  the  princinlea 
of  the  prophetic  religion  had  sained  on  the  mind  of 
the  pe4>ple  at  large.  A  little  later  the  earnest  effort 
of  the  Deuteronomio  ReformatdoQ,  eupportod  Mitiiasi- 
astioally  by  king  and  prophet,  had  not  soffioieDt 
vitality  to  survive  the  disaster  at  Ifegidda  Jeremiah 
know  the  angaish  of  speaking  \o  deaf  ears,  and  of 
vainly  endeavouring  to  restram  a  headstrong  people 
from  treading  the  way  to  min.  Thus  the  BQOoessivo 
crises  of  history  serve  to  exhibit  the  fignre  of  the 
profit  in  a  oonspiouous  light.  Bat  instructively  as 
these  diamatio  moments  reveal  ihe  principles  of  pro- 
nhetio  action,  yet  it  is  equally  important  to  remember 
how,  during  long,  nneventfal  yeazs,  the  propheta  were 
qaietly  and  inoonspicuonsly  at  work  oontribnting 
their  shiue  to  the  shaping  ci  the  national  religion, 
it  was  a  religion  with  several  aspects.  Some  stuwnts 
of  the  OT  go  BO  far  as  to  say  t^t  t^re  were  praoti- 
oatly  three  religions  existing  side  by  side.  In  the  first 
plaoB,  theie  waa  ttte  nligioa  of  the  peaaantty,  a  faith 
simple  and  nalvo,  but  msroasly  unstable,  and  all  too 
easily  inclined  tomuds  notoxe-worship,  with  the 
attendant  evils  of  a  debased  idolatry  and  moral 
degradation.  In  the  second  place,  the  orgauisad 
religion  of  the  priests  gave  strength  and  solidity  to 
tradition,  and  in  a  measure  not  otherwise  attainable 
aecQTBd  the  facaiwmiwiitm  of  truth  from  generation  to 
gBneraUon.  Religious  knowledgB,  onoe  gained,  was 
enahrined  in  apivc^»iate  formu&e,  and  graduaUy  be- 
came common  jai^rty.  Thirdly,  the  religion  of  the 
prophets  possessed  a  quality  of  its  own.  It  protested 
not  only  against  the  impure  oorruption#of  the  peasant 
rehgion,  but  also  against  the  stiSness  and  formalism  [ 
of  uie  prtesta.  The  prophet  was,  in  the  true  seose  of  . 
the  word,  an  innovator.  He  was  the  man  of  spiritual 
vision  to  whom  came  revelations  of  new  truth,  and  of  , 
the  obligation  to  apply  old  prinoipleB  in  novel  ways. 
hx  the  writings  of  tlu  pro^te,  chronologically  ar-  ' 
ranged,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  raogress  of  thought,  a 
deepening  oonviotion  of  the  IMvine  holiness  and 
majesty,  a  more  oomprehensive  outlook  over  the 
world  and  its  problems.  To  imagtoe,  as  some  writers 
have  done,  a  ndioal  and  enential  opposition  betwera 
the  priest  as  an  obaouxsntist  and  the  prophet  as  light- 
brii^er  is  to  misread  history.  Priest  and  prophet 
were  alike  necessary  factors,  discharging  comple- 
mentary functions,  the  one  preserving,  the  other 
initiating,  l^t  the  initiator  fdioald  have  repeatedly 
incurred  oppositioa  and  even  persecution  at  the  hands 
<rf  the  raeaerTeT  is  sufiBoiently  intelligible.  New  truth 
is  nanally  frowned  upon.  The  prophet  must  jieeda 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  before  his  time.  In  all 
the  history  of  reli^on  there  are  few  more  interesting 
chapters  than  that  whioh  traces  the  growtii  of  man's 
knowledge  of  God,  together  with  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  moral  ideal,  as  the  heavenly  flame  waa  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  order  of  the  prophets. 

Oaiefnl  histoaicat  stndy  of  the  OT  was  in  itaelf 
snflBcient  to  ahow  Uiat  the  old  definitaon  of  ptwpbeoy 
M  history  written  before  the  event  waa  mislMtding 


and  inaoourate.  The  prophet  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
m  meaasDgw  to  his  own  generation,  a  preacher  of 
riditeousneas,  a  misdooary  of  repentuice,  an  advoeate 
(n  refoim.  AU  QiiB  is  admittedly  true ;  and  yet  them 
is  need  of  oaatitxi  lest  a  reaction  against  wb  erode 
coooeption  of  prophecy  as  prediotion  should  obsoure 
the  truth  that  the  [nrophet  did,  as  a  matter  of  faot, 
add  foroe  to  his  exhortatioiw  W  pointing  to  the 
futnie.  He  was  neither  a  mere  foreteUer  of  isdated 
events  nor  a  mere  moral  preaoher ;  he  waa  insinred 
with  a  vision  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
form  assumed  by  tiiat  vision  in  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
was  neooBsariiy  determined  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his 
own  genius,  by  the  cironmstanoes  of  the  time  at  which 
be  wrote,  and  by  the  spiritoal  intelligence  oi  his 
hearers.  When  the  Davidio  monarchy  was  newly 
established,  and  the  twelve  tribes  were  tot  a  time 
united  and  prosperous,  the  hope  of  a  Divinely  ordered 
kingdom  seemed  close  at  hand.  It  was  conceived  as 
an  earthly  kingdom,  and  oloeely  associated  with  the 
house  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  (2  8.  Tsff.).  But 
those  brighf  expectations  were  disappointed.  The 
disruptoon  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  increasing  sooiid 
disoraer  witiun,  and  the  obvious  imminftnoft  irf  invaaioii 
from  without,  were  oiioumstances  that  oould  not  be 

rored  by  the  prophets.  Under  the  enlightenment 
the  Spirit  <d  God  they  were  aware  of  t^e  sinfulness 
of  their  nation,  and  recognised  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  a  discipline  of  punishment.  Nothing  could  be  more 
significant  than  tiie  contrast  between  tiie  unqualified 
bne^tness  of  the  outlook  of  Nathan  widct^  heavy 
^oom  of  the  {HedictitHis  of  Amos.  This  pfnieer  <n 
prophecy  in  its  new  and  severer  form  strove  his  hardest 
to  open  the  ejee  of  his  people  to  the  nature  of  the 
oommg  oatastrojdie.  "  Wherefore  would  ye  have  the 
day  of  the  Lord  7  It  is  darkoees  and  not  ligh^" 
(Am.  SiS).  How  oould  a  deliverance  be  expected  hy 
those  who  had  baen  unfaithful  to  their  Ood  t  Hosea, 
the  prophetic  soooesaor  of  Amos,  though  speaking  of 
judgmout  and  condenmatioo,  yet  dwelt  on  the  in- 
vincible strength  of  the  love  of  Ood  for  His  pec^de. 
Isaiah  saw  in  the  miraotdoos  preservation  of  the  city 
a  confirmation  his  faith  that  God  would  not  briUK 
the  sinful  nation  utterly  to  an  end.  A  remnant  should 
bo  loft,  and  be  the  recipients  <rf  the  Divine  bounty  in 
the  future.  National  distresses  interpreted  by  the 
Divinely  inspiied  insight  of  tbo  Twophets  led  on  ooa- 
tinuouBiy  to  new  oonceptions  of  toe  Kingdom  of  God. 
To  Jeremiah  oame  the  revelation,  at  onoe  desolating 
and  reassuring,  that  even  the  destruction  of  the  beloved 
city  and  its  Temple  oould  not  permanently  thwart 
the  aooompliHhment  of  the  Divine  plan.  A  new  oove- 
D«it  should  replace  the  old,  and  a  new  kingdom  arise, 
(rf  which  the  innnring  principle  should  be  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  Still  wider  and  more  glorious  became 
the  outlook  of  the  unknown  prophet  of  the  Exile 
(Is.  40ff.).  The  God  of  Israel  shall  be  reocwiised  ss 
God  of  all  the  earth,  and  everywhere  shall  His  name 
he  hcmoured.  This  is  the  pn^tet's  hc^;  this  is 
his  vision  of  the  future. 

The  inteitwetation  of  propbeoy  has  thus  passed 
tiuougfa  vanoua  etagea.  n  was  for  long  rM;arded  by 
CSuistian  apologists  as  a  convenient  oollection  of 
proofa.  It  was  next  explained  by  students  of  BibKoal 
history  as  essentially  a  protest  of  moral  indignation 
against  national  vices.  It  has  now  come  to  be  leoog- 
msed  as  intelligible  ooly  when  referred  to  a  vision  of 
Doming  disaster  and  coming  delivetanoe.  But  as  to 
the  sooroB  of  t^t  vision  there  is  much  difEEtrsnoe  of 
opnion.  It  is  at  the  kb')™'^  moment  one  of  the  most 
keenfy  debated  questions  connect^  with  the  01 
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Until  recently  it  was  aaBomod  that  tbe  oatiook  <A  the 
prophete,  their  pn-vmaa  of  gloom  and  dory,  uid  of 
a  predestined  ruJer,  was  peooliar  to  uraeL  Their 
Q]iq|ueBtionin^  belief  in  tbe  perstmal  power  of  God, 
their  eonviotion  of  Hie  oboice  oS  Israel  tor  His  people, 
ttieir  profound  eenae  of  tbe  national  nnnghteouaneBS, 
were  supposed  to  provide  an  adequate  explanation 
of  ^eir  reading  <rf  the  futora.  What  else  (so  it  seemed) 
oould  a  prophet  expect  but  tbaA  God  would  judge  His 
people,  punishing  tbe  wicked,  and  after  porifioation 
granting  to  the  remnant  peace  and  proepenty  under  a 
ruler  appomted  by  Himself  7  That  there  is  truth  in 
this  psyobological  account  <rf  the  matter  is  evident. 
But  IS  it  the  whole  truth  1  The  soggestton  baa  been 
made  that  then  were  other  faotore  at  woii,  and  that 
tluae  ideas  abont  fattne  may  have  beui  less  ex- 
ohuively  the  monopoly  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed.  It  is  a  suggestion  to  be 
ocmsidered  in  tbe  light  of  the  ooutribution  wbiob  Com- 
parativo  Religion  oan  make  to  the  study  of  prophecy. 
BiUioal  arcmeology  is  a  compaiativelj]  reoent  scienoe, 
it  has  tixewiy  amassed  a  smptisin^  amooi^  cl 
nnation  as  to  the  character  ot  tbe  avjfisatioii  at 
the  »ioicnt  East.  No  soht^ar  in  tiie  eariy  nineteentii 
oentory  would  have  deemed  it  credible  that  detailed 
knowledge  of  life  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  oon- 
temporary  with  and  even  anterior  to  the  days  of 
the  OT  should  ever  be  placed  at  the  disposal  cn  the 
student.  Yet  this  has  actually  come  about.  Tbe 
spade  of  the  arobsBologist,  together  with  tbe  ingenious 
deoipherm^it  of  ancient  Boripte,  has  saooeeded  in  on- 
looking  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  past.  The  OT  is 
no  longer  an  isolated  dooument.  a  sole  authority,  a 
unique  reoord.  Not  only  are  there  contemporary 
inscriptions  from  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Eg}^  by 
which  its  historical  statements  can  be  cheobd,  oat — 
what  is  of  even  greater  importance — ^its  pictares  of 
Ufa  and  manners  and  modes  tA  thonjdit  in  Israel  can 
be  set  side?,by  side  with  our  knowledge  of  nmilar 
matters  throughout  the  ancient  East. 

No  sooner  was  tbe  oompsrisoD  instituted  than  the 
dose  raeemblanoe  between  the  religion  of  ancient 
[srael  and  tho  general  type  of  contemporary  religion 
in  tho  East  became  vividly  ^parent.  In  aU  external 
matteis  the  points  ot  lik^mss  an  mimeioDB  and  im- 
pcrtant.  Saored  places,  saored  weUs,  sacred  tieee, 
sacred  stones  are  a  common  featore  of  Eastern  re- 
ligions, tbe  religion  of  Israel  included.  It  was  oor- 
tain^  BO  in  patriarchal  times.  Nor  did  the  Mosaic 
nveiatioD  obliterate  these  resemblanoes.  Externally 
Mid  to  a  superficial  observer  it  may  well  have  seemed 
that,  even  m  the  times  of  the  mtmarohy,  the  nligicm 
of  brael  was  distingoishahle  only  in  certain  minor 
points  from  tbe  religions  of  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  OT  books  thomsolvcs  bear  witoess  to  tbe  readiness 
with  which  foreign  rites  were  inttodaoed  and  wel- 
oomed.  No  doubt  the  outward  simiUuitieB  nndend 
the  process  easy  of  aooomplishment. 

Granted  that  tbe  same  kinds  of  holy  objects  were 
venerated  by  Israel  and  by  tbe  neighbouring  nations, 
an  important  c|oestion  remains  to  be  asked.  Were 
there  m  the  adjoining  oountriea  "  holy  men  "  similar 
to  tbe  "  holy  men  "  of  Israel,  the  "  men  of  God  "  7 
Till  lately  it  was  genendly  assumed  that  the  prophets 
of  Israel  stood  apart,  and  that  none  Uke  them  were 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Recently,  however,  an  op- 
posite opinion  baa  been  pat  forward,  and  a  oertam 
amount  ct  evidence  |noanoed  in  its  support.  It  is 
certain  that  oUker  Semitic  tribes  had  seen  whom  tiiey 
believed  to  be  God's  msssengen.  Thus  the  following 
sentenoe  q;^naa  in  an  inasriptton  of  s  king  (rf  Hanuth, 


dating  from  &  800  B.a,  the  vwy  age  when  the  tno^te 
(rf  Israel  were  beginning  to  write:  The  Lord  (uHoaven 
sent  to  me  an  oracle  through  tbe  fleets.  And  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  said  to  me.  Fear  not,  for  I  have  made  thee 
king."  In  Israel  the  seer  had  been  the  spiritoat 
pn^nitor  of  the  prophet.  Tbe  truth  is  brought  oat 
with  ^reat  deamess  m  one  8eoti<»i  of  the  composite 
narrative  of  1  &  To  Samuel  the  seer  men  go  for  help 
in  praotmal  matten,  snoh  as  ibe  disooveiy  of  lost 
property,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  a  foe  for  hm  services 
(1  S.  96fl.).  It  is  exactly  the  '  kind  of  figure  whioh 
presents  itself  over  and  over  again  in  ethnic  religiuts. 
It  is  the  man  whose  abnormal  or  supernormal  psyohio 
powen,  notably  tbe  power  of  clairvoyance,  give  him 
an  immense  asoendaDi^  over  hu  follows,  m  Israel 
the  seer  was  trsnafoinied  into  the  prtqibet.  Samnd 
the  clairvoyant  becomes  Samuel  the  npholder  of  the 
religion  of  x  ahweb,  tBb  obampitm  of  national  righteous- 
ness, the  vehicle  for  tbe  revelation  oi  the  Divitie  wiU. 
Can  it  be  shown  that  any  similar  transfinnutioa  took 
l^aoe  outside  Israel  t 

More  than  fifty  yean  ago  a  moDognfh.  was  written 
oomparing  the  Greek  seer  with  the  Hebrew  pro{dietb 
And  certainly  tbe  Greek  seer  is  in  neariy  every  respeot 
identical  with  the  seer  of  tbe  ancient  East.  But  that 
iMthing  in  the  least  resembling  Hebrew  proidiecy 
arose  from  Greek  divination  and  Greek  (uiaoles  x 
historicaily  certain.  Among  tbe  Greeks  the  develt^ 
ment  of  the  seer  was  in  the  downward  direc^aon. 
Instead  of  rising  in  reaponse  to  his  opportunities,  ha 
Yielded  unreservedly  to  the  temptations  iitoideiit  to 
ms  (Hofession.  He  prostituted  his  powen  In  order  to 
aoquiro  wealth  and  influence.  Degradation  was  the 
inevitable  result.  The  seer  who  in  the  Homeric  poems 
holds  at  least  a  deified  position  beoomes  in  process 
of  time  a  sorry  fignre,  little  better  than  a  detected 
cheat  and  ohailatao,  able  to  impose  only  on  the  least 
edooaied  and  most  orednloas  tanks  of  society.  Fmr 
more  onditable  on  the  whole  was  the  reo«d  of  tbe 
onde  of  Del^ii  It  is  only  fair  to  recognise  that  tfaft 
famous  centre  of  Gieek  religion  helped  in  many  re- 
spects to  maintain  a  standard  of  public  nghteousnesL 
It  did  somethftag  more  than  issue  riddling  forecasts 
of  a  doabtfol  future.  It  used  its  religioos  influence 
to  pcdni  oat  a  line  of  lif^i  oondoot,  wfauh  it  deolMsd 
to  be  the  will  of  heaven.  But  tboo^  this  mnoh  oan 
be  said  in  fovour  of  Detohi,  It  never  sneoeeded  in 
giving  Inrth  to  anything  lite  {safdieey,  and  finally 
sank  mto  decay  and  dishonour.  ■ 

But  whereas  fifty  yean  ago  the  mly  field  of  com- 
parison open  to  sobolare  was  provided  by  Ckeek  and 
I«tin  literature,  the  oase  is  now  entirely  altered. 
To-day  it  is  possible  not  only  to  wonder  aiinleasly  bet 
to  expect  an  answer  to  the  qoestion  whether  any  ligiin 
like  that  of  the  Hebrew  piophet  ever  wprand  in 
Mesopotamia  or  'Egvpt.  In  spite  ol  the  declantion 
of  some  scholars,  who  seem  to  regard  all  IsiaalitiA 
religion  and  culture  as  a  plagiarism  from  the  greater 
states,  it  still  remains  true  that  no  satisfactory  evidence 
is  fortbcotning  to  prove  tbe  point.  An  obscure 
i^uenoe  in  an  Asmian  texi  to  a  man  who  ofins 
interosssimi  for  an  Assyrian  Unfc  and  claims  reward 
aooordin^y,  affords  little  reaeon  for  sapponng  him  to 
have  been  like  one  of  the  fitebrew  propnets.  In  some 
measure  both  Egypt  and  Babyltui  recognise  tbe  nuwal 
law  to  be  the  wilHn  their  gods.  Assyrian  kings  olaimed 
to  be  the  protector  of  tbe  widow  ud  the  orphan. 
But  though  facts  such  as  these  reve*]  the  essential 
btxid  between  religicu  and  etiiios,  they  in  no  wise 
prove  tbe  existence  of  an  order  of  men  whose  vooatioo 
it  was  to  be  qpokBsnteii  Hor  the^God  ol  tiie  weak  and 
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the  oppiesBed,  and  in  Hif  name  to  denoonoe  oppreiMOn 

even  in  defiance  of  the  king's  majesty. 

Bat  while  the  profdietfl.  so  far  at  the  evidenoe  gpee, 
are  seen  to  belong  to  Israel  and  to  Israel  only,  it  is 
nevertheless  trae  that  in  tiwir  piotates  of  the  fatnie 
titer  appear  to  be  making  on  of  materials  widely 
dimisea  throoghoat  the  East  Great  interest,  for 
example,  attaches  to  the  interpretation  of  on  Egyptian 
papyrus,  sappoaed  to  date  from  the  period  ol 
Hyksofl  (pp.  62,  M)  or  even  earlier.  In  this  writing 
some  scholars  have  thought  tiiat  tiiey  discovered  an  ex- 
peotatioii  td  the  Aitun  leKmbling  the  MoMianic  hope 
of  Israel  It  ia  said  that  tiie  seer  mediots  a  time  of 
miseiy  to  be  followed  by  an  era  of  salvation  under 
the  government  of  a  Divinely  appointed  rotor.  The 
intricacy  of  the  problem  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
fact  that  the  very  papyrua  on  which  suoh  important 
infeienoes  were  based  has  reoon^  been  sabjected  to  a 
foitiier  investigatko,  sod  in  oMtaeqaenoB  has  been 
retranslated  in  saoh  a  way  aa  to  rsmov«  most  of  the 
supposed  parallelisms  with  Hebrew  pro^iecy  [cf.  A.  H- 
Ofuainer,  The  Admonitions  of .  an  Egj/jittan  Sage 
(Leipzig,  1909)].  However,  tnoogh  thu  particular 
piece  (H  evidence  may  have  proved  untrustworthy, 
yet  there  remains  sufficient  reason  for  recognising  the 
existence  of  a  aoneial  expectation  of  some  great  world 
catastrophe  to  oe  followed  bv  some  great  restoration. 
Thus,  thou^  it  is  imposaible  as  yet  to  apeak  with 
oert^ty,  it  is  probaole  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  i 

I we  re  not  the  originators  of  an  eeohatology  (n  doom,! 
bat  availed  thf-msolvea  o£  a  conception  already  current! 
and  gave  it  a  deep  ethical  signifioanoe.  If  this  be  the 
true  account  of  the  matter,  the  inspiraUtNi  under  which 
they  uttered  tiieir  warnings  and  tneir  enoonragements 
will  be  aoooonted  no  less  worthy  of  honour.  Pre- 
cisely aa  the  revelation  to  the  patriarchs  and  to  Moses 
lay  in  the  transformation  uid  purifioation  of  ideas 
ant^ady  prevalent  in  the  ancient  Semitio  religion 
rather  than  in  the  origination  of  a  oomidetely  new 
futh,  so  it  may  have  been  with  the  propheta  and  their 
visions  of  the  future.  Moreover,  t^  hopes  to  whkJi 
Hebrew  prophecy  nave  ounenoy  were  fulfilleiL  The 
promised  Ruler  and  Saviour  oame,  as  they  foretold, 
oni  of  the  hooae  of  David.  And  it  was  no  matter  of 
chance  that  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  had  thus 
boon  fostered ;  its  existence  in  Palestine  when  Christ 
came  provided  material  upon  which  He  worked.  In 
the  activity  of  the  propbota  the  operatitm  of  the  Spirit 
of  <3od  makes  itseu  manifast.  preparing  long  before- 
hand ^e  oonditicms  reqoiaite  vx  the  revelation  that 
should  eome  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  silence  of  the  ancient  records  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Israel  alone  were  jirofdiets 
to  be  found  speaking  in  the  name  of  a  Qod  of  nghteoos- 
ness.  In  the  matter  of  divination  there  is  a  significant 
diftrenoe  botweMi  the  religious  atmoajdieve  of  Iraael 
and  of  BabylcHL  In  evety  early  religion  divination 
plays  a  large  part.  To  members  of  the  tribe  it  ia  of 
essential  importance  that  at  oritical  moments  the  will 
of  their  God  ahoold  be -declared.  So  it  was  in  early 
laraeL  There,  as  in  other  nations,  apecifio  means  were 
used  for  discovering  the  will  of  Yahweh.  For  example, 
the  Urim  and  Thommim  (pp.  tOOf .)  were  evidently  some 
form  of  sacred  lot,  by  which  fateful  deoisiona  ooald  be 
roaohed.  In  Israel,  however,  there  was  a  gradual,  if  often 
intermpted,  advance  to  higher  levels  of  religious  beliel 
The  employment  of  such  crude  and  mechanical  means 
of  discovering  the  Divinopurpose  fell  more  and  more 
into  the  Imokground,  The  prophet  rendered  them 
onneceesary.  He  came  forward  claiming  to  possess 
the  power  of  entering  into  the  meaning  of  the  Divine 


intention.  As  prophecy  rose  faom  height  to  height 
of  religious  insight,  even  the  dream  and  the  eostAtio 
vision  played  a  wes  essential  part  Man  in  the  fullness 
of  his  seU-ooaeoious  powers  wss  admitted  to  inter- 
course with  his  Maker.  In  Babylon,  on  the  contrary, 
religira  followed  a  different  Bne  of  development. 
There  divination  gained  a  complete  ascendency.  The 
interpretation  of  omens  oame  to  be  r^arded  as  a  fine 
art  Every  poesibte  form  magic  was  practised. 
Chaldean  soothsayers  were  fomous  throumout  the 
Eastern  world.  Ihe  oontoast  witii  larael  ts  patent 
Prophefflr  can  develop  onfy  when  jierauiaUty  oonntB 
for  much.  In  Babylon,  so  far  as  tlu  evidence  enables 
a  jn<^ment  to  be  formed,  it  counted  for  nothiog. 
That  which  found  favour  there  was  not  Ute  rugged, 
outotanding  ofaantotor  of  the  man  of  God,  bat  the  smooth 
and  supple  skill  of  the  professional  reader  of  omens. 
The  exaggerated  prevalence  of  divination  imfdies  the 
presanoe  of  conditions  that  must  hatw  stifled  propheoy.  ■ 

The  truth  is  that  propheoy  is  the  flower  of  a  faith 
tjie  living  God.  Where  suoh  faith  is  absent^  it  is 
idle  to  look  for  a  prophet  If,  therefore,  it  be  asbtd 
why,  notwithstanding  her  highly-developed  civilisa- 
tion, her  complex  toe,  and  her  elaborate  learning, 
Babylon  failed  where  Israel  succeeded,  the  answer  w 
not  diffionit  to  find.  It  was  becaoae  tiie  idea  of  God 
at  Babylon  was  fundamentiUly  difierent  ftom  that 
which  obtained  in  Israel.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
monotheistic  o<Hioeptions  gained  some  hold  at  Babylon. 
Marduk  was  placed  in  a  jposition  of  isolated  superiority 
above  hia  divine  competitors.  But  the  most  hi^  God 
of  Babylon  was  esaentialty  other  than  the  Most  Highest 
fA  Israel.  Babylon's  God  was  a  personification  of 
natural  i^nomena.  He  was  identified  with  the  light 
in  which  he  manifested  himself.  The  conception  of 
his  nature  in  the  mind  of  his  wotshippen  was  loose  and 
fluid,  easily  amalgamating  itself  with  that  of  other 
gods  in  their  pantheon.  It  was  far  otherwise  with 
Yahweh,  as  ocaioeived  by  the  prophets.  He  mani- 
fested  Himself  in  the  thunderstorm  (Pa.  18),  but  He 
was  not  the  storm.  He  sat  in  royalty  aoove  it  Neither 
oonld  Be  be  identified  with  other  gods.  Although  in 
the  early  days  <A  the  monarchy  the  title  Baal  (Lord) 
was  wiUiout  scruple  aooorded  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
yet  Elijah  had  learnt  that  between  the  God  (A  Israel 
and  the  god  of  Phoenicia  there  was  an  irreooncilable 
oppositi<Mi.  Yahweh  was  before  all  things  the  poisonal 
God,  who  made  Himself  known  in  oreat  historimU  acts, 
as  Tdien  with  a  mi^ty  hand  and  stntohed-ont  aim 
Be  had  delivenid  His  people  from  tiwir  bMidage  in 
Elg^pt  And  of  this  perstmal  Divine  Being  the  diarac- 
tonatio  quality  was  holiness.  Not  that  the  uae  of  the 
words  "  Holy  God  "  was  peculiar  to  Israel.  It  was 
almost  a  technical  expression  of  Semitio  religion.  The 
Pbomioians  used  it  ccaiatantly.  But  in  larael  we  can 
traoB  the  transftamatim  of  the  meaning  tii  Oaa  term 
under  tiie  influence  of  prt^ihetio  teaching.  What  at 
first  aifpcdfled  little  more  thui  a  sopematurol  aloofness, 
involving  danger  to  the  worshipper  who,  like  Uszah 
(2  S.  67),  preseed  too  dose,  came  to  connote  the  highest 
eUiioal  qualities — purity,  truth,  and  mercy.  The  God 
in  whose  nature  these  virtues  found  their  perfect  ex- 
pieflsion  demanded  them  also  from  His  worshntperih 

Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  year  God  am  hdy  " 
(Lev.  192).  B&taphysioal  tonus  are  oonspiouoosly 
absent  from  the  vooabolaiy  of  Israel.  The  prophets 
did  not  disouss  the  Divine  truisoendenoe  and  tbe  I>ivine 
holiness  in  the  langaaga  of  abstract  philosophy. 
Nevertheless  they  were  thrilled  with  the  ocmsaiouaiiesa 
of  them.  Their  whole  religion  wss  governed  by  the 
oonoeption  of  the  H<^  One  who  was  ralnd  to  ui  infinite 
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height  above  the  world,  and  would  yet  oondeBoond  to 
ma£e  known  His  designs  to  His  serranta  the  prophets. 

Tbn  oonoeptim  of  the  Divine  natoro  was  the  root 
bom  whioh  all  propbeoy  detived  ite  lifew  How,  then, 
had  it  ootDe  into  U»  heart  of  the  jxt^bet  t  la  that 
qaestKHi  lies  the  ultimate  jHoblem  not  of  the  OT  obIj, 
oat  ^  M  nvealed  religioD.  What  the  proi^to  tbem- 
selves  thooj^t  about  the  matter  is  made  clear  in  their 
writings.  To  them  their  belief  in  God  was  neither  a 
product  of  their  ow^iefleotions  nor  an  inference  drawn 
irom  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  Again 
and  again  tbey  aawtod  titeir  oonviotion  thai  Uie  TC»oe 
of  God  had  spoken  to  them.  He  had  shown  them  Hi* 
doiy.  They  knew  Him  beeanap  Ho  had  nvealed 
Himself  to  tiiem.  Of  the  overpowering  stnnf^  of 
this  oonfidenoe  in  the  reality  of  their  own  inspiration 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  nerved  them  for  the 
struggle  of  their  hvee.  It  held  them  to  their  task. 
It  made  them  ready  to  face  obloqay,  peneoution,  and 
death  in  dircharge  of  their  duty.  To  doubt  their  sin- 
cerity would  be  absurd.  But  the  inquiir  must  he 
pushed  further  back.  What  is  the  jostinoation  ior 
tliiTilring  that  they  were  right  7  What  reasoD  is  there 
for  bebeviDg  that  tiiey  had  indeed  been  in  touch  with  the 
hving  God,  and  were  the  ministers  of  His  revelation  7 

The  claim  to  speak  as  God's  messengers  was  originidly 
made  hy  the  prophete  oo  the  strength  of  ezperienoes 
similar  to  thoae  of  seer  and  soothsayer.  In  all  early 
■ooietieB  the  abnormal  mental  states  of  vision  and 
ecstasy  are  as  profoundly  improssive  to  the  onlookers 
AS  they  are  to  the  man  who  experiences  them.  Both 
ne  and  they  are  convinced  that  these  mysteiioe  are 
omdusive  evidence  of  interoourso  with  the  Bpiri^ual 
world.  Li  the  opinion  of  h^  hearers  no  leas  than  in  his 
own  the  eortatio  is  no  longer  himself ;  he  has  become 
the  agent  of  a  spiritual  power,  and  even  the  moatii- 
piece  of  his  God.  Com|iaratiTe  reli^on  has  produced 
identifttl  evidence  showing  how  umTQisally  prevalent 
has  been  this  interpretation  of  the  mental  phenomena 
in  question.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  toe  demurring 
to  the  statement  that  psychologioaUy  Hebrew  prophecy 
•piang  from  Hob  origin.  Even  to  the  last  prophecy 
was  ornnicaUr  oonneoted  with  the  psychic  capacity  to 
see  and  hear  things  for  whioh  no  material  cause  oould 
be  assimed  It  was  a  peculiarity  to  whioh  the  profit 
in  the  niat  instance  owed  bis  innuenoo.  But  now  the 
general  attitude  towards  these  attendant  oiroumstances 
of  eady  inspiration  has  been  complete^  reversed. 
Hw  unstable  pssrcfaie  temperament,  with  its  tendency 
to  fall  into  trances,  instead  of  arousing  respect  as  ca 
old,  is  the  object  d  siupioion.  The  fact  that  any 
olaimant  to  inspiration  was  subject  to  trances  and  other 
mental  disturMnccs  would  in  manv  quarters  to-day 
raise  doubts  as  to  his  sanity,  ana  would  certainly 
weaken  the  force  of  his  teatimtmy.  Possibly,  however, 
the  present  strong  aversion  to  anything  but  the  normal 
process  of  everyday  thought  may  be  less  justifiaUe 
thanitasBumeaitaafitobe.  The  stu^^fUie  abnormal 
p^ohology  of  gsniuB  Is  still  in  its  initial  stages.  But 
CTen  so  it  seems  to  indicate  that  somethx^  similar 
to  ecstasy  or  trance  has  played  no  small  part  in  the 
achievements  of  the  supreme  writers  and  urtists  of 
the  workL  It  is  the  fasoion  to  refer  anything  of  t^ 
kind  to  the  supposed  action  of  the  suolimintd  oon- 
■moasnesfc  Great  truths  and  great  oonoeptioas, 
having  been  elaborated  in  the  lower  and  hkldai  strata 
<rit  the  mental  life,  suddenly  emerge  into  wHwoiousness, 
The  [wooeM  is  certainly  abnormal  Considering  ite 
leeolts,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  it  morbid.  And 
the  distinction  between  the  abnormal  and  the  mwbid 
need*  to  be  kept  steadily  in  Tiew  when  the  psyohohigy 


of  prophetio  inspiration  is  being  investigated.  Un- 
douDtealy  the  prophets  were  amormaL  Tbey  were 
men  of  genius.  TEtey  were  viaionarieaL  Each  of  the 
greater  prophets  is  careful  to  recount  a  vivid  pnchioal 
experience  through  which  be  feH  himself  owed  to 
play  tile  part  of  God'e  moaoonger.  ^Hiat  these  were 
the  only  occasions  cm  whioh  such  experienoee  beCell 
them  is  in  itself  unlikely ;  and  the  tertimcmy  ol  their 
writings,  though  not  nee  from  ambiguity,  suggests 
at  least  some  recurrenoee  of  the  propheao  trance. 

Ihe  evidence  for  tou^  ca  nophetio  revelation 
is  to  be  k>oked  for  not  in  any  paraoular  dropmetance, 
sndi  as  trance  or  vision,  wnioh  attended  its  oiigtnal 
reception  by  the  prophet,  but  in  its  subsequent  veri- 
fication throu^  t3ie  spiritual  experience  of  mankind. 
The  theology  of  laaii^  is  ^aranteed  not  by  the  fact 
that  he  felFinto  a  tranoe  m  the  Temple,  but  by  the 
mighty  influence  which  his  teaching  about  God  has 
e  zeroised  over  the  hearts  of  succeeding  geoeratiottt, 
and  by  tiie  respoase  whkix  it  oontinuea  to  eHeiL 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  gradual  devck^ 
ment  of  the  religion  ctf  Israel  the  prophets  themselves 
came  to  attach  less  importance  to  vision.  From  their 
own  qtiritual  experience  they  learned  how  Divine 
truth  is  reof^^niaed  in  dailv  inteiTMnuBe  with  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  may  well  be  tnat  on  certain  oooasiMUi  new 
truths  were  Sashed  into  minds  rapt  in  tranoe  or  ecstaey, 
but  it  was  neither  the  otdy  nw  neoeesarily  the  hifdiest 
method  whereby  God  revealed  Himself  to  His  propbets: 

Whether  the  inspiration  came  suddenly  or  came 
grsdoally,  it  certainly  did  not  extinguish  the  indi- 
vidual personality  of  the  prophet.  It  did  not  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  passive  instrument  like  the  l^re  in  the 
hands  of  the  player.  A  later  age  ol  Judaism,  when 
the  ounent  of  spiritual  life  was  nmning  low,  set  np 
this  crude  meohaniocd  theory  of  inspimtkn.  It  was 
an  a  priori  febrioati<m,  reineeenting  what  it«  anthns 
imagined  ought  to  have  been  God's  way  of  speaking 
to  mankind.  It  cannot  be  supported  by  evidence 
from  the  prophetic  writings  themselves.  Nothing  can 
be  tmer  than  that  the  jnopheta  feH  themselves  to  be 
the  trananitterB  of  meoeagea  which  they  had  noeived. 
At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  d^oer  than  that 
those  same  proiAets  were  endowed  witii  an  intens^ 
individual  life  beyond  the  ordinary  measure,  Thcw 
inspiration  accentuated  their  individuality.  It  pro- 
duced a  fullness  of  personal  life.  The  same  proimetie 
inspiration  served  also  to  promote  a  fullness  ok  oor^ 
porat«  life.  It  invigorated  and  defined  the  life  of  the 
people  of  God.  Frequently  the  pro^tet  was  forced 
by  the  inspiration  wi^in  him  to  place  nimself  fai  direct 
opposition  to  the  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
By  his  own  generatitKi  he  was  accounted  an  aiien  and 
even  a  traitor.  Yet  it  was  he  who  realised  the  true 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  national  life,  and  the 
magnificence  of  ihe  task  with  whioh  Israel  was  entrusted. 
He  felt  that  he  was  helping  to  work  out  a  great  Divine 
^n.  And  he  was  not  mistaken.  Tbo  wgnlfiwume  of 
or  propbecv  will  he  altogether  mined,  unless  it  be 
rect^nised  that  the  various  prophets  were  all  oontri- 
butors  to  one  work.  Prophecy  is  a  unity.  A  great 
ocmnecting  purpose  runs  through  it,  binding  it  all 
together.  It  i^  also  part  of  a  still  greater  and  more 
august  unitv.  It  is  an  easeatial  element  in  the  Divine 
scheme  td  toe  redemption  ot  the  worid  tiirough  Oiriat. 
His  work  rested  uptm  thein.  His  Tcvelatioo  of  Uie 
Father  was  the  constmuuation  and  tjie  vindioatimi  of, 
their  revelation  of  the  God  of  IsraeL  "  God  who  at' 
sundry  times  and  in  divera  mannen  spake  in  tome  past 
'unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  theae  Mt 
days  spoken  onto  us  by  bu  Son (M^kM^ 
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Son  of  th«  graatflst  duooreiiea  of  modern  UMioal 

oritioisni  have  been  nude  in  the  field  of  what  u  known 
na  Apooalyptio.  No  one  can  read  the  NT  withont 
being  impreseed  by  the  unique  ohanoter  of  the  Book 
of  Berelation.  It  seems  to  staud  alone.  ThtoB  ia 
nothing  ebe  which  bears  any  lescanblance  to  it  at 
all,  not  only  in  tiw  NT.  bnt  hi  the  literatore  of  the 
wovkL  The  nearest  ^proaoh  to  it  is  the  Book  of 
Danid  in  the  OT.  We  know  now,  howevcor,  that 
Jewish  Hteratore  in  the  two  oentories  before  and  the 
oentniy  aitei  Ouist  affords  us  many  parallete  to  the 
Book  of  RevelataoQ.  Other  Apocalypaes  hare  be^ 
disoorered  of  a  similar  tyne,  iad  it  is  now  proved 
befytntd  all  qnestitm  that  tlie  Book  of  Bevdatim  ia 
the  oUmax  w  a  ver^  important  hteraiy  and  thedofi^od 
movement  in  JndaiBm.  We  diaJl  try  to  show  (1)  the 
character  and  signifioauce  of  the  movemMit,  (2)  the 
origin  of  the  movement,  (3)  ita  liter^  and  theolc^;ioal 
development,  (4)  its  inflnenoe  upon  dftristianity. 

The  Meudng  of  the  TWm. — The  terfn  Apooalypee 
means  an  "  nnvriling  or  "  disclosure/'  and  a  book 
that  bears  th'B'  nunColaims  to  reveal  Ad  make  plain 
tiiixugi  irtiioh  are  ordinarihr  hidden  from  human  eyes, 
AnApocalypee,  therefcm,  osplays  very  little  interest  in 
the  present  world — it  is  eesentially  an^unveilii^  of  the 
fgjiure,  anfl^  slrivee  to  open  a  wiudow'ttnnrprvtaioh 
itiS^poseible  to  look  into  the  realities  of  the  unseen 
world  The  neareet  approach  to  Apooah^tio  in  other 
literature  is  to  be  fonnd  in  tiie  vision  of  tbe  realm  of 
Hob  Dead  in  Homer's  Diad  aiu)  Virgil's  MoiM,  and  in 
the  Tiai(»8  of  Puigatoiy  and  Heaven  in  the  poems  ol 
Daste, 

The  Rdatton  betweao  Apowlyptte  and  Pn^heey.— 

Prophecy  was  Uie  forerunner  at  Apooalyptio.  Hie 
Apocalyptists  were  the  socoessors  of  the  prophets. 
l%ere  is  maoh  in  common  between  the  two.  Both 
fODidiet  and  Apooafyptiat  claim  to  be  inspirad  by  God 
end  to  be  the  vehicle  ot  His  revelatioo  to  man.  Both 
attCTipt  to  make  known  to  the  people  the  IMvine  will 
and  porpose  in  hlstoiy.  But  there  are  remarkable 
diilerenoee  between  them.  In  the  first  place  the 
prophet  was  primarily  a  preacher.  He  spoke  to  men 
directly.  Xt  is  oftm  a  mere  accident  that  his  words 
have  been  pieenved  in  a  book.  Ihere  were  pro[AetB 
in  Israel  whose  messages  have  been  entirely  lost.  The 
Apocalyptast,  on  the  other  hand,  was  primarily  a 
writer.  He  sp<Ae  to  the  vrorld  through  his  book. 
His  own  personality  a  quite  irrelevanC  We  know 
nothing  at>out  the  man  behind  the  writing.  The 
prophet  fiaiig  himseU  into  the  thick  of  the  fray :  he 
intervened  in  the  crises  of  his  nation's  history,  and 
tried  to  shape  his  cQmitry*s  dcetiny  in  aooordanoe  with 
what  he  ccnoaved  to  be  the  will  of  God  Hie  Apo- 
calyptist  sat  apart,  veiling  his  idMitity  under  a 
pseudonym,  dreaming  his  dreams  and  serang  his 
visbmBinsiriMnde.   l£en,  again,  the  pPcofdiot'B  message 


WW  oonoemed  with  the  plane  of  tl^  world.  Ha 
spoke  to  his  own  age.  When  he  promised  deliveranoe 
to  his  people,  he  looked  for  that  deliveranoe  to  happeo 
in  his  own  time.  The  Apocalyptist  despairs  altogether 
of  the  present  age  and  the  present  world  His  e^ 
aie  direoted  to  the  end  f4  thin^,  to  the  final  Divine 
intemation  whioh  is  to  bring  down  tike  aurtain  od 
the  dnuna  of  histoiy  and  nsber  in  the  "  New  Jeni- 
salem  which  cometh  down  from  heaven. '  The  prophet 
iBidy  looks  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own  geDer&tioo. 
He  is  sogrossed  in  the  social  and  religious  problemB 
that  confront  his  oontemporarios.  The  ApocaJyptisft 
has  no  patience  with  the  futile  sidiemes  and  plans  of 
his  own  time.  To  Ui  mind  tiieiB  is  no  hope  for  the 
woild  along  the  nsna!  lines.  God  most  hntk  into 
history  afresh  and  set  up  His  kingdom  with  His  own 
hand  Nothing  but  a  snpematnral  intervention — 
a  oatastrophio  "  day  erf  the  Lord  ' — osn  save  the 
world 

Moreover,  the  historical  borixon  of  the  Apooalypttst 
was  far  wider  than  that  of  the  prophet.  The  prophet 
was  oonoemed  with  the  position  of  Israel  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  his  own  time.  Eg;^,  Bal^lm, 
Moab,  Amm<Mi,  and  the  other  powers  which  happnied 
to  dominate  the  situation  in  his  day,  form  the  sobjeot 
of  his  ntteranoGs,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Israel 
is  always  the  shining  hope  whioh  he  holds  before  the^ 
eyee  of  his  people.  A  period  of  five  hundred  years 
cjapeed  between  the  age  <d  the  great  prophets  and  the 
age  ot  the  Apooalvptots.  In  the  interval  mnoh  had 
happened  Israel  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Baby* 
km,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  B<»ne  in  rapid  snooes- 
sion.  New  faoton  had  arisen,  which  made  the  hopes 
of  the  prophets  vain,  and  indooed  the  spirit  of  peesi* 
mism  and  despair.  The  Apooalyptist,  Uierefore,  had 
far  more  historical  experienoe  behind  him  than  the 
ivophet,  and,  onftntnnately.  the  greater  the  experienoe 
the  more  dinnal  anteared  the  prospect  of  braol  from 
a  optical  and  WOTlaly  point  of  view. 

The  ProMMi  of  Apoealrptie. — Palestine,  it  must  be 
remonbered,  was  the  Belgiam  of  the  anoient  worid, 
and  formed  the  buffer-state  between  the  empifes 
which  were  oootending  for  the  mastery  of  the  world 
In  the  conflicts  between  Bat^lon  and  ^jpt  in  earlier 
thues,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  in  later  times,  Ffelestine 
ahnys  snffered  devastation  and  rain.  Time  cfter 
time  its  lands  were  ravaged  its  cities  destroyed,  and 
its  people  slain  or  deported  The  problem  which  the 
statesmen  of  Israel  hod  to  face  was ;  "  How  can  the 
country  be  kept  free  from  foreign  foesT"  "How 
oan  Israel  avcud  being  embroiled  in  these  ■tengglsa  of 
empires  for  eopremacy  T "  Sometimes  a  ponoy  «l 
neotrality  was  odc^ited;  sometimes  Israel  sooght 
safe^  by  w^Jriwg  an  alHanoe  with  what  seemed  to 
be  the  BtroDgest  power.  But  neither  the  poliov  of 
DeabaUly  ma  the  polioy  ttf  allianoeB  servea  to  ke^ 
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tike  ami  of  Israel  saorosuiot.  Statesmanship  had  to 
con  fees  itoelf  bankrupt.  It  seemed  as  if  the  "  little 
nation  "  ctf  Jsrael  were  destined  to  be  the  prey  of  every 
neat  empire  that  emerged  upon  the  fieu  of  hiatoiy. 
But  the  problem  not  only  baffled  statesmuiship,  it 
was  a  ohallei^  also  to  teith.  The  earlier  prophets 
adopted  a  confident  tona  They  maintained  that 
Yahweh  would  prove  the  saviour  of  His  people  and 
deliver  the  nation  from  its  adversarieB,  and  sometimes 
their  promisee  were  marvellously  fulfilled.  The 
respite,  however,  was  always  brief,  and  it  waa  never 
long  before  a  new  international  crisis  aroea  Gradn- 
ally  the  splendid  optimism  of  t^e  eariier  i^phets 
changed  to  pessimism,  but  it  took  centnriee  before 
despair  really  settled  upon  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Apocalyptic  is  the  literature  of  this  despair.  The 
Apooaly][>tist  reoognisee  that  there  is  no  hope  for  Israel 
al<mg  the  ordinary  lines  of  history.  Palestine  can 
never  become  a  world-empire  and  ^e  centre  of  uni- 
versal  dominicHi— at  least,  not  by  politioal  methods. 
Five  hundred  years  of  failure  have  mode  that  kascm 
obvious.  But  how  could  the  failure  of  Israel  be  recon- 
ciled with  faith  in  God  7  Were  the  promises  of  the 
prophets  futile  and  abortive  T  That  was  the  main 
proolem  whioh  faced  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel 
in  (he  later  oentories.  The  answer  which  they  found 
to  it  -waa  not  the  abandonment  of  laith  hot  its  in* 
tei^floatim.  What  oonid  not  be  realised  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  national  development  would  be 
aohieved  by  a  miraculous  intervention.  God  would 
break  into  histoTT.  There  would  be  a  final  cataclysm, 
followed  by  the  destniction  of  Israel's  enemies  and  the 
establishment  of  God's  kingdom  npon  earth. 

The  Origin  and  DerauvnuDt  vi  AaotaSf^o. — 
Apocalyptic  proper  b^;jns  witii  the  Book  ot  Enoch 
and  the  Book  of  Dani3,  but  neither  the  method  nor 
l^e  idea  was  altogether  new.  Germs  of  both  are  to 
be  found  in  the  prophete  themselves.  Most  of  the 
propbete  spoke  of  "  a  day  of  the  Lord."  "  Behold 
the  day  of  the  Lord  oometh  with  wrath  and  fierce 
anger  to  lay  the  land  deeolate,"  saya  the  unknown 
writer  of  Is.  13.  The  second  diapter  of  Joel  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  Apooalyptio.  It  foretells  the 
advent  of  "  the  day,"  and  describes  it  as  "  a  day  of 
darimees  and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  tnick 
darkness."  "  I  wilt  show  wondora  in  the  heaven  and 
in  the  earth,  blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of  smoka  The 
earth  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood  before  the  great  and  the  terrible  day  of  the 
lord  come."  ^e  same  conception  forms  uie  main 
theme  of  the  ^^eoy  of  Zophajnah :  "  Wait  ye  npcoi 
me,  saith  (iie  Lord,  until  the  day  that  I  rise  up  to  the 
prey  ;■  for  my  determination  is  to  gather  the  nations 
...  to  pour  upon  them  mine  indignation  .  .  .  for 
all  the  earth  shall  be  devoured  with  the  fire  of  my 
jealousy."  Then,  too,  we  have  in  Is.  66  the  vision  M 
the  new  heavens  and  tike  new  earth  whioh  God  it  to 
create  in  place  of  the  old.  But  (hough  tike  idea  of 
"  (he  day  of  (he  Lord  "  is  found  commonly  in  the 
protects,  it  is  often  a  "  day  of  the  Lord  *  against 
Israel's  foee  or  the  untighteoos  in  Israel  itself ;  and, 
moreover,  the  agent  in  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment is  generally  some  human  foroe — e.g.  "  the  northern 
,  army "  of  Joel.  In  prophecy,  as  a  rule,  God  acts 
/  indirectly  through  human  agencies ;  in  Apocalyptio 
He  acta  directly  by  a  personu  intervcsktioo. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  Apocalyptic  arose  oat 
of  prophecy  by  developing  and  nniversalising  tike  con- 
ception of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Its  chief  interest  lay 
in  the  questions  and  problems  connected  with  (his 
idea,   like  prophets  had  left  the  piotnie  vague  and 


indefinite ;  the  Apooalyptista  attempted  to  fill  in  the 
details  and  give  concrete  form  and  body  to  tiie  visioa. 
What  would  happen  when  (he  "  meat  day  "  oame  T 
What  would  be  ha  an(eoedaita  7  What  wonld  be  the 
character  of  "  tike  Jadgment  **  and  the  paniahmcnt 
me(ed  out  to  the  guklty  T  What  would  be  the  nature 
of  the  new  kingdom  that  was  to  be  set  dp  I  Would 
it  be  composed  of  Israelites  only,  or  would  GentaleB 
be  admitted  to  it  f  Would  it  be  permanent  or  only 
temporaiT,  md,  il  the  latter,  what  would  be  its 
dnr^tm?  Wonld  the  i^otu  dead  have  any  lot 
in  it,  and,  if  so,  Tt4kat  would  be  the  nature  of  their 
resurrection  T  Would  the  wicked  also  be  ntiaed  for 
punishmemt  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  tiie  unseen 
world  and  heaven  and  hell  7  These  and  nkany  other 
difficult  questions  naturally  arose,  and  it  was  the  task 
of  Apocalyptio  to  attmnpt  (o  find  (he  answers.  The 
main  interest  of  Apooalyptio,  therefore,  was  dwaya 
in  the  [onblems  of  esohatoli:^.  It  looked  beyond  tm 
narrow  horizon  of  history  into  the  "  great  b^ond.** 
It  attempted  to  explore  the  "  dim  fainteriand "  of 
existence  and  find  some  token  of  ita  nature  and  char* 
acter.  It  abandoned  the  preeeoit  world  as  hopelesi, 
but  it  found  its  comfort  and  oonsolatioa  in  a  visioii — 
sach  as' no  Israelite  had  ever  had  beCoEO— of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Some  Ohanstoriiflas  ot  Apoealypfle^Tbe  fint 
important  diaraoteristio  of  Apooalyptio  is  the  fact 
t^a(  (he  writings  are  always  pseudonymous.  The 
anthors  never  write  in  tikeir  own  names,  but  ahrays 
adopt  the  name  of  one  of  Israel's  heroes  in  the  past — 
ejg.  Enooh,  Daniel,  (he  Patriarchs,  Bamch,  Moses. 
Isaiah,  etc.  Muiy  motives  have  been  suggested  for 
this  jpBetidoi^mity.  Some  have  found  the  roaaon  in 
the  not  that  tike  Apooalyptista  were  devcnd  tA  liteniy 
ambition,  and  thou^t  only  of  the  message  whiolk  they 
were  anxious  to  convey  to  the  people.  Others  have 
argued  that  they  oouoealed  their  identity  in  order  to 
avoid  tiie  risk  of  martyrdom.  The  real  motive,  how- 
ever, is  ptolwbly  that  which  has  leomtiy  been  su^- 
Bsated  hy  Dt.  CuarleB.  At  the  time  when  ApocalyptK 
nourished,  t^e  Law  had  been  established  in  Israel  as  a 
complete  embodiment  of  the  Divine  revelation.  "  Thus 
theoretically  and  practically  no  room  was  left  tot  new 
hght,  or  any  fresh  disclosure  of  God's  wilL"  From 
the  third  oentuiy  B.a  onward  (that  is,  after  the  for- 
matitm  of  the  (>Jion  of  the  OT  in  its  eariiest  forma) 
writers  were  compelled  by  "  the  tyranny  of  the  Law 
and  the  petrified  orthodoxies  of  the  time  "  to  resort 
to  psendonymity.  Their  only  t^ianoe  of  securing  a 
heoiiug  for  their  teaching  was  to  attribute  it  to  some 
consecrated  name  in  the  pre-l^^  period.  Now  hymns 
were  therefore  ascribed  to  David,  and  books  like 
Canticles  and  Eoolesiastes  to  Solomon.  I^eadonymity 
was  a  literary  device  to  obtain  an  audience — u  act 
of  homage  paid  by  the  present  to  the  past. 

Another  well-marked  charaotariBtic  is  the  use  of 
symbol  and  flgoiew  Apooalyptio  created  a  style  and  a 
vocabulary  of  its  own.  Its  writen  gave  ftkll  play  to 
their  imi^nation.  Jewish  poetiy  ia  for  the  most  part 
simple  and  restrained.  Jewish  Apocalyptic  revels  in 
phaiktasies  and  allows  the  imagiikatitHi  to  ran  riot. 
One  of  the  earliest  illnstratiuks  of  this  method  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  elaborate  vision  at  the  wheels  in  the 
first  chapter  of  EzekieL  Daniel's  visions  <rf  the  great 
image  with  head  ot  gold  and  feet  of  iron  and  clay  (2), 
and  of  the  four  beasts  (7),  and  of  the  ram  and  the  he- 
goat  (8),  are  further  examples  of  this  mode  of  writii^. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  atludons  which  are  obscure 
to  us  (o-day  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of 
the  sitoation  were  dear  aa  crystal  nhm  (he  books  wm 
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fini  wiittccL  Here  gradnaDy  gtew  ap  an  apooalyptio 
tnditinL  The  method  became  ftereotT^ed.  Tlie 
mrae  figuies  and  symbols  reappear  in  writer  after 
writer.  The  Book  <a  Revelation  in  the  NT  cannot  be 
anderstood  at  all  apart  from  the  other  literature  of 
Apooalvptic.  Nearly  every  picture  which  the  writer 
dnws  has  a  history  behind  it,  and  we  need  to  know  the 
fairtmy  before  we  can  appreoiate  the  piotnre.  To 
take  an  iUustration.  In  uie  Book  of  Bevelatiou  the 
darati(»i  of  the  nde  of  Antichrist  is  described  as 
"  forty  and  two  months"  (Ua,  135),  or  1280  days 
(II3).  How  did  the  writer  get  this  figore  f  We  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  find  the  answer 
to  this  question.  The  42  months  or  1260  days  of 
BevelatitHi  repreemt  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
petseontion  «  Antiochoa  Epijdianee  (from  the  s^ins 
of  168  B.a  to  the  aatomn  of  166  B.aX  The  aotnd 
dnratioo  of  the  pereecntion  under  AntMohos  became 
the  traditi(»ial  dnralaon  of  the  reign  of  Anttohiist. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  facte  and  events  of  the  Maooabean 
atmegle  became  the  type  and  proidieoy  of  the  final 
oonffiob  with  Antichrist  at  the  end  01  time.  The  figure 
of  Antichrist  is  very  hugely  the  figure  of  Antiochos 
"  writ  hune  **  and  thrown  apcm  we  screen  of  the 
fntore.  The  neuery  and  panorama  of  the  apooalyptio 
dream  were  dowly  evolved.  There  is  a  history  behind 
every  figure  and  neariy  every  phrase.  The  same  ideas 
otmstantly  recur,  modified,  of  course,  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  time.  The  originality  of  the  Book  of  Bevelation 
liesnot  so  much  in  the  symbols  and  the  imageiy  (which 
we  mostly  (dd),  hut  in  t^  adaptataim  of  apooalyptio 
taaditioa  to  the  cinnmiBtanoes  of  the  Cliristian  Oiuroh 
of  the  first  oentnir. 

Apoealyptio  Uuntan. — Apooalyptio  literature  be. 
gins  vnth  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  was  written  shortly 
after  the  sacrilege  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  upon  the 
Jewish  Temple  (about  106  B.C.).  Jiiaaism  was  stirred 
to  its  very  depths  by  the  ruthless  attemptof  Antiochus  to 
thrust  Qreek  customs  and  usages  and  worship  upon  the 
pe(^ofOod(p.607).  TheBookofDulalwasoomposed 
to  comfort  the  Dati<m  in  t^e  hoar  of  Us  distress,  and 
to  urge  upon  it  the  duty  of  resistance  even  to  death. 
It  holds  out  the  promise  of  Divine  intervoition.  God 
will  set  up  His  uir(»ie  of  judgmeot ;  the  enemies  of 
Israel  will  be  overthrown ;  a  kingdom  of  saints  will 
be  established,  to*whioh  all  nations  shall  be  in  sub- 
ieotion ;  sia  will  be  abolished  and  a  reign  of  ever* 
Issting  righteousness  inaugurated ;  the  righteous  dead 
of  Israel  will  rise  to  an  etornal  life  of  glory ;  the  wicked 
will  be  ijuuished  with  contumely  and  shama  Next  in 
importance  to  Daniel  is  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  earliest 
parte  of  which  probably  date  from  the  same  period. 
As  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the  book  is  a  composite 
doooment — a  Utearv  rather  than  a  volume— end  oon- 
Udom  at  any  rate  five  dlffecent  Apocalypses,  rangiiu; 
in  date  from  about  170  B.C.  to  64  B.a  It  deals  wiui 
such  jnobtems  as  the  or^;jn  of  sin,  the  iudgmmt  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  ultimate  lot  of  the  ri^teous,  which  is 
depicted  as  a  long,  untroubled  life  in  an  ideal  Paradise 
on  earth.  1^  part  known  as  "  the  Similitudes  "  is 
famous  for  its  oonoeption  of  the  Messiah,  whom  it 
portrays  as  the  "  Son  of  Man  "  sitting  beside  the 
^'  Head  of  Davs  "  (the  Almi^ty)  on  "  Uie  throne  of 
doiy"  for  uie  judgment  of  the  world.  A  tliird 
Apocalypse,  known  as  the  BoiA  of  the  Senetl  ol  Bnooh, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  tJie  other  book  ascribed 
to  Enoch,  IS  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  deeoripti<m  of  the 
"  seven  heavens.  Each  of  tfaeee  heavens  has  its 
particular  class  of  ocoupoote.  The  second  heaven,  for 
mstance,  is  the  abode  of  the  fallen  angels ;  t^e  third 
istjieseatatFfenwJiBe;  the  sevanthoontains  the  throne 


of  God.  The  book  belongs  to  the  fint  haU  of  the  first 
oentuiy  of  the  ChiistiAn  era. 

The  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70  raised  a 
terrible  problem  for  the  Jewish  mind :  How  oould 
God  have  permitted  such  a  frightful  disaster  to  fall 
upon  His  people  T  This  problem  was  disoussed  in 
two  well-known  Apocalypses — the  Apocalypio  of  Barooh 
and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Bxn.  The  former  lays  stress 
on  the  certainty  of  Divine  rebibution  opon  sin. 
"  Behold  the  days  oome,  and  the  books  will  be  opened 
in  which  are  written  the  sins  of  all  who  have  sinned 
and  the  treasuries  in  which  the  righteousness  of  all 
those  who  have  been  righteous  is  gathered."  A  belief 
in  a  bodily  resurrection  is  stronny  affirmed.  "  The 
earth  will  assuredly  restore  the  &ad  .  .  .  making  no 
change  in  th«r  form,  but  as  it  has  reoetved,  so  will  it 
restore  them."  It  is  in  this  Apocalypse  thrt  the  cnrrent 
oonoeption  of  original  sin  is  duulenged  and  the  statemeDt 
made  t^at "  every  man  is  the  Adam  of  his  own  sonL" 
The  Fourth  Book  trf  Esn  is  a  Jewidi  Apocalypse  in  a 
Christian  frame,  since  the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
are  Christian  additions — a  fact  which  shows  that  tho 
book  was  highly  valued  in  eariy  CSiristian  circles.  It 
oonbains  seven  visions,  all  ot  which  are  intended  to 
throw  light  upon  the  problem.  It  cannot  be  said* 
however,  that  the  book  d^oovers  a  real  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  though  it  does  suggest  some  lines  of 
thought  in  which  comfort  can  be  found.  (1)  We  most 
remember  our  human  limitations,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  understand  the  dealings  of  an  in- 
somtable  ProvideooeL  (2)  We  must  trust  tjie  bound- 
less love  of  God.  "  Loveet  thou  lite  people  better 
than  He  that  made  t^em  7  "  (3)  This  world  is  not 
the  end  of  tbinn.  The  future  life  will  redress  the 
balance.  (4t  llie  day  redempti<m  is  drawing 
near  when  the  Messiah  will  come  and  restore  the 
kingdom. 

Among  the  other  writings  which  belong  to  this  class 
of  litemture  may  be  mentioned  (a)  The  Assumption  ot 
Hoses,  written  in  the  reign  erf  Herod  the  Grea^  which 
givee  a  rapid  sketeh  of  Jewish  hist(»y  ap  to  1^  time 
of  writing;  and  foretells  the  advent  of  perilous  times, 
and  the  rise  of  a  new  Antiochus,  from  whose  persecu- 
tions, however,  the  people  will  be  delivered.  (6)  The 
Book  ol  inUleas,  or  "  little  Geueeis,"  which  rewrites 
the  narrative  of  Genesis  from  the  point  of  view  of  late 
Jodaismt  leaving  out  stories  which  offended  the  re- 
ligious sense  of  the  time,  and  inserting  allusions  to 
later  Jewish  laws  and  festivals.  Tho  book  is  generally 
dated  between  135  and  116  B.a  (e)  The  AaosnsloD  of 
Isai&h,  in  which  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  Christian 
elements,  contains  an  account  of  the  ascension  of 
Isaiah  through  the  seven  heavens,  and  tiie  deecmt  of 
the  Hesmah  to  the  world  by  means  of  a  Vii;^n  Krth. 
Hie  boc^  is  eompoeite,  bat  the  three  sections  into 
which  it  is  divided  seem  to  belong  to  tiie  first  century 
A.D.  ((f)  The  TestamsDtB  (rit  the  Twetre  Patriarohs 
contains  twelve  ethical  tracts,  purporting  togive  the 
last  utterances  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  Tnia  book 
too  has  been  woiked  over  by  a  Christian  hand:  in 
hat,  some  scholais  have  assumed  that  it  was  a  Oiris- 
tian  production.  According  to  Dr.  Charlea  the  bulk 
of  the  book  dates  from  100-107  B.a  The  Testaments 
are  a  very  valuable  storehouse  ot  infbnnation  wit^ 
regard  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  time. 

Among  Christian  Apocalypses  the  chief  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  Book  of  RsvelaKoD,  which  marks 
the  climax  of  the  apocalyptic  movement.  It  was 
written  to  comfort  and  inspire  the  Christian  Church 
in  a  time  of  persecution  which  threatened  to  re^wodnoa 
■U  the  horroiB  of  ti)e  rtgimt  (^.^ii^ochua.  Epiphanes, 
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The  miter  has  undoubtedly  in oorpo rated  in  his  book 
much  old  apooatyptio  material,  bat  the  outlook  and 
the  teaching  are  ma  own.  His  originality  oonsistfl  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  infused  the  Chrietian  spirit  and  the 
Christian  doctrine  into  the  apooalyptic  hope.  Many 
of  the  old  ideas  are  reprodumd,  but  thev  ore  trans- 
formed and  storified  by  the  radianoe  oi  tne  CSuistian 
£aiUiu  Another  ApooalypBe  which  had  gnat  vogue  in 
eaily  C3uiBtian  ouoke  u  the  Apoeal^le  of  rtUtt, 
aoroe  pages  of  which  have  leoently  been  discovered. 
The  fragment  is  made  up  of  two  visions :  (a)  the  visicn 
of  the  saints  in  ParatOse,  {b)  the  vision  of  Infema 
Paradise  is  described  aa  a  land  "  blooming  with  tm- 
Elding  flowers,  and  full  trf  spioea  and  fair  flowering 
plantsL*  The  piotnie  of  Infemo  ia  very  Imid.  It 
depiots  the  vanons  forms  of  pomshment  meted  oat 
to  different  classes  of  offradeie.  The  Apooalypee  of 
Peter  seems  to  have  exerted  a  great  inflnenoe  on  medi- 
tevaJ  theology,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  indiieot 
source  from  vhioh  Daate^  ^otnre  a  Inferno  was 
derived. 

The  FlsM  ot  Apoealyptto  Ib  JawMi  ThougUr— It  b 

often  argued,  especially  by  Jewish  soholazs,  that  the 
modern  world  tends  to  overestimate  the  inflnenoe  of 
apocalyptic  literature  on  Jewish  thonght.  "  Apo- 
calyptic," it  maint^ns,  "  represmta  a  backwater  and 
not  the  main  stream  of  Jewish  thonght.  It  emanated 
from  certain  narrow  circles,  was  altogether  esoteric, 
and  made  no  peimuient  mark  on  the  Jewish  faitiu 
It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  Judaism  never  absorbed 
the  apooaly^ttio  ideals,  and  perhaps  the  ohief  explana- 
tion of  this  IB  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  were  written  too 
late  to  secure  a  place  in  the  OT  Canon  ;  and  when  the 
Canon,  eepeoially  the  Lair,  was  established  as  the 
form  of  Jewish  orthodoxy,  Judaism  became  more  oi 
less  stereotyped  and  impervious  to  the  newer  forms 
oi  theologv.  Tbsn  is  one  &ot,  however,  irtiich  proves 
oondadvely  tiiat^  whatever  the  later  attitude  of 
Judaism  to  Apooalyptic  may  have  been,  in  the  oen- 
turiee  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  birth 
fA  CSuist  it  exexaaed  an  overwhelming  mflumce — 
viz.  the  vast  ciroolation  which  these  difierent  Apo- 
calypses most  have  had  throoshout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Jodaism,  as  witnessed  hy  the  large  number 
of  vsreionB  or  translatiMis  into  oifEerent  languages 
which  were  made  in  very  eoriy  times.  The  AfoStinu 
ot  Banieh,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  existed  in 
Hebrew,  Greek.  Latin,  and  Syriac  ;  the  Book  Of  ^OCh 
in  Aramaic,  Ethiopio,  Latin:  the  hook  of  Jubilees 
in  Hebrew,  Qnok,  Ethiopio,  Latin,  and  E^yriac ;  the 
'nstanuDta  vt  fhe  Patrlardu  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Armenian,  and  Slavonic.  These  translations  wonld 
not  have  been  made  unless  the  books  had  obtained  a 
very  vide  vogae.  If  translation  into  different  lan- 
guages is  any  gauge  of  the  popularity  of  a  book,  the 
Jewish  Apo(»lypses  must  have  been  among  the  most 
popular  books  ca  the  tima 

The  CoDtcfbntlai  ol  Apoealyptle  to  Thwdogy.— As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  circumstances  which  created 
Apooalyptio  naturally  ooloured  its  tiieologioal  oatlook, 
liLe  oontribations  whidi  it  made  to  tho  thought  of 
the  time  are  in  the  main  eechatologicaJ,  thou^  the 
esohatology  in  its  turn  reacted  on  the  more  fundamental 
conceptions  of  religion — e^.  the  doctrine  of  God.  We 
may  summarise  Uie  chief  theolog^eal  influenoes  of 
these  writinsa  as  follows : 

(1)  Apoodyptio  acoeotoated  dnaHsm  in  relinons 
Mioai^ti,  TbB  general  im^nesBiMi  which  we  miu  mnn 
studying  the  litMature  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  one     the  wiiteiB  i  "  The  Lord  God  made  not  one 


world  but  two."  There  are  two  opposed  nnivefwn — 
the  universe  of  righteousness  under  the  rule  of  God, 
the  universe  of  sin  under  the  lordship  of  8at«L 

(2)  It  tended  to  widen  the  golf  between  God  and 
the  world.  As  C.  A.  Soott  says :  "  The  tendency 
bom  the  time  of  Isaiah  onwards  had  bean  towards  a 
omcepticHi  of  God  as  removed  and  ever  farther  re- 
moved from  contact  with  the  tiungs  of  earth  and  from 
immediate  interoouise  with  men.  Tbia  becomes  v«^ 
marked  in  Apooalyptic  literature,  and  one  of  ita  indi- 
cations is  the  development  in  this  period  of  a  doctrine 
<rf  angda,  an  order  of  created  but  eupeihuman  b^n^ 
who  were  regarded  as  mediators  of  intercourse  between 
God  and  man."  The  frequent  alluuon,  for  inst»nos> 
to  hinranhiea  of  angels  in  the  NT  is  very  hrgdy  due 
to  the  influenoe  of  Apocalyptie. 

(3)  It  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  future  lifew  The 
germ  of  the  belief  in  immortality  is  found  in  the  OT, 
but  the  development  of  the  doctrine  into  a  definite 
article  of  faith  was  the  woik  of  Apooalyptic.  The  first 
onmistakable  reference  is  found  in  the  Book  of  DanieJ : 
"  And  many  ol  them  that  sleep  in  the  dost  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  ccmtempt "  (123).  Tbere  an 
varying  and  divergent  oonoeptionfl  of  the  fnturo  life 
in  the  different  Apooalypeee.  Sometimes  the  nwnrreo- 
tion  takes  place  on  the  plane  of  earth  in  a  kind  of 
millennial  iWadise,  sometmies  on  the  plane  of  heaven. 
Sometimes  a  bodily  resurrection  is  assumed,  sometimes 
a  spiritual  In  some  writings  the  resurrection  ii 
nnivers^  and  indndes  the  wicked  as  weB  as  Ae 
righteous;  in  others  there  is  only  a  resnrreotion  of 
the  good. 

(4)  It  gave  definite  shape  and  form  to  the  belief  in 
heaven  and  hell  In  the  OT  the  picture  of  the  unseen 
world  is  dim  and  shadowy.  Apo«alyptio  filled  in  the 
details  and  made  it  a  real  place  with  speoid  localities 
for  different  dasses  of  spirtts.  The  desoripUon  of  tiw 
"seven  heavMm*'  in  the  Book  of  tba  Stmto  o! 
Enoch  and  the  AseendDn  ot  Isi^,  and  of  the  "  three 
heavens"  in  the  Testaments  of  Uw PatrtareiB,  coloured 
the  thought  of  the  NT,  and  passed  frcan  the  NT  into 
Uie  poetry  of  Dante  and  Milt«i. 

(5)  It  attempted  to  find  a  solati<m  for  tike  problem 
of  the  origin  of  eviL  The  inlxoduetion  of  sin  mto  tiie 
world  is  generally  attributed  to  The  fall  of  Adam. 
"  The  first  Adam  tran^ressed,"  says  the  author  of 
4  Eira,  "  and  was  overcome,  and  bo  be  all  they  that 
are  bom  of  him."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
dootiine  of  origin^  ran,  which  a  not  found  in  the  OT, 
was  really  the  creation  o£  the  Apooalyptista.  There 
were  some  protests,  of  oooise.  The  'Apooal^Tpse  <rf 
Barudb,  aa  we  have  seen,  ohidlenged  the  aoctnne,  and 
muntc^ed  that  "  every  man  is  Uie  Adam  of  his  own 
BOuL"  There  was  an  alternative  suggeetioa,  too, 
which  is  found  in  several  Apocalypses,  that  sin  was 
introduced  into  the  worid  through  the  angeb,  who 
tran^reesed  with  the  daughters  of  men.  The  basis 
of  this  theon'  is  the  narrative  in  Gen.  61-4*. 

(6)  Apooalyptic  developed  the  belief  in  the  advent 
of  a  Hemiaii.  The  wraderfnl  description  of  tbe 
"  Son  of  Mao  *  in  the  Book  (tf  Bnodi  has  already  been 
mentioned.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  the  AsomlOD 
ol  ItaUta,  probably  under  Qiristian  influences,  de> 
scribes  the  descent  of  "  the  Beloved  **  (a  technical 
title  for  the  Messiah)  from  the  seventh  hoavon.  The 
Apocatywo  ot  Banwh  foretells  the  deatmotion  erf  the 
Roman  JBrnpifs  thxou^  the  advent  of  the  Mnssish 
The  Platans  ol  Solomon  portray  the  advent  of  the 
"Son  of  Davkt**  and  the ^' Lord  ChiM "  to  save  his 
people  bean  the  tynamy  of  the  Boman  Bmpsieb  and 
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4  Ena  speaks  of  the  ooming  of  a  Hessiah  who  vill 
reign  for  four  hundred  years  and  set  up  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  eartlL  The  conception,  however,  ia 
not  uniform.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  BwA  ot  Enooh, 
the  Messiah  is  a  transoenduit  Divine  being ;  in  other 
wiitingft— the  Piatani  of  Sobmioiit  for  instanoe — ^he 
ia  merely  an  earthly  ruler  d  supreme  diguity  and 
power. 

(7)  The  oonoeption  of  "  the  kingdom  of  Qod," 
which  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  was  mainly 
political  and  ethical,  became  in  the  handa  of  the 
ApooalypiiBtB  Mitirely  cechatt^o^oaL  "  The  king- 
dom "  IS  to  be  set  up  by  Divine  intervention  at  the 
end  of  time,  and  its  advent  is  always  closely  connected 
with  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

(8)  Apocalyptio  created  the  conception  of  the  fined 
judgment.  As  Prof.  Burkitt  has  reomtly  said  :  "  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  eeneral  assize  held  no  place  in 
Uie  Grseoo-Boman  world  apart  from  the  belief  of  Jews 
and  Cluristiaos.  Possibly  the  belief  may  have  been 
fostered  by  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianiam,  but  it  is 
difficult  in  that  case  to  explain  why  the  doctrine  is 
not  found  in  Mithraism,  which  oame  far  more  under 
the  spell  of  Zoroostriamsm  than  did  Judaism,"  "  The 
dootnne  of  the  last  judgment  reqaired  a  very  special 
set  of  cireiunstaiices  for  ita  development,"  and  those 
circumatancee  are  found  in  the  history  of  Judaism  in 
tbo  oentniiee  hetan  and  after  the  oommanoement  of 
the  Christian  era. 

The  PennaDent  Valne  of  Apoealyptte.— We  may 
oommence  by  quoting  the  excellent  statement  of  Prcn, 
Burkitt.  The  Jewi^  Apocalypses  "  are  the  most 
oharacter^tio  Burvival  of  what  I  will  venture  to  call, 
with  all  its  narrowness  and  inooherenoe>  the  heroic 
age  of  Jewish  histoiy,  the  age  in  which  the  nation 
attempted  to  tealise  m  action  the  part  of  the  peculiar 
people  of  God.  It  ended  in  catastrophe,  bat  the  nation 
^t  two  snecessoTs,  the  Christian  Church  and  the  rab- 
l^nioal  schools,  each  of  which  carried  on  some  of  the 
old  national  aims.  And  of  the  two  it  was  the  Giristian 
Oiurch  that  was  most  faithful  to  the  ideas  enshiined 
ia  the  Apocalypses."  The  exteri(w  forme  and  the 
weird  figiures  and  symbols  of  Apocalyptio  were  aban- 
doned, m  oonise,  except  in  the  Book  of  Revelaticm, 
but  the  spiritual  substance  of  apocalyptic  faith  was 
incorporated  in  the  doctrine  of  Christiani^.  Let  ns 
briefly  note  what  aze  the  etoments  oi  abiaing  valne 
in  Apocalyptic. 

(1)  The  first  and  fundamental  article  in  the  faith 
ot  the  Apooalyptists  is  that  history  is  teleolc^oal. 
Then  is  a  great  Divine  purpose  beii^  w(»ked  out  in  the 
wof  Id-movements  of  the  tone.  Things  do  not  happen 
by  accident,  and  histoiy  will  not  end  in  ohaoe.  There 
is  always  the  "  great  Ui-oS  divine  event  towaxds  wiaok 


the  whole  enatatm  movei  **— the  final  dimmemaa  (rf 

the  drama. 

(2)  But  there  are  two  ways  ct  writing  a  Utopia, 
lliere  is  the  Greek  wapr,  which  is  also  the  English  way, 
that  Bees  Utopia  realised  in  the  alow  and  steady  im- 
provement of  hnman  society ;  and  Vbsm  ia  the  Jewish 
way,  which  says  that  Utopia  can  only  be  realised  by  a 
great  act  of  IHvine  intervention.  Both  views  are 
light  and  both  are  wrong.  The  Greek  way  is  wrong 
because  it  ignores  the  acUon  of  God  ;  the  Jewish  way 
is  wrong  because  it  thinks  that  God  can  work  on^ 
(hroagh  a  eatadysm.  The  true  view  lies  in  the  onimi 
ol  the  Greek  and  Jewish  oonceptions.  Utopia  is  the 
realisaticm  of'  the  perfect  will  of  God  worked  out  in 
history, 

(3)  Apocalyptic  lifted  man's  vision  from  the  world 
that  ia  aeen  to  the  world  that  is  unseen.  "  It  called 
into  being  a  new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old."  Pniahed  to  extremes,  of  coarse,  Apocalyptio 
issues  in  the  form  of  "  other-worldUness,"  whioh  was 
so  strongly  and  so  justly  reprobated  by  George  Eliob 
But,  stated  sanely,  the  doctrine  of  the  Apo«iIyptist8 
seems  essential  U>  a  vital  faith.  The  conception  of 
the  "  seven  heavens "  may  have  been  a  fantastic 
dream,  but  a  dream  is  sometimes  better  than  nothing 
at  atL  Li  the  stem  times  in  whioh  the  Apocatypaoa 
were  written,  the  faith  of  men  could  not  have  been 
kept  alive  hy  a  vagae  and  dim  phantom-heaven.  The 
ApocsJyptists  oreated,  largely  oat  of  their  imag^iation 
ot  course,  a  heaven  ^t  seemed  real  to  them,  and  the 
picture  ot  t^t  heaven  made  men  heroes  in  tiie  fl^^t 
for  feith. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ideas — and  they  were  un* 
doubtediy  created  and  developed  by  Apooalypti>— 
which  possess  abiding  value  for  Christianity. 

Utmtnn^'nie  Oxford  Avocryjiha  and  Pseudepi- 
grajiha  (1913),  edited  by  Dr.  Charwa,  contains  a  trans* 
lation  of  all  the  Jewish  doonmenta  with  introdnctirais 
and  notea  This  book  has  now  saperseded  the  German 
oolleotion  whioh  was  edited  by  Kautzaoh.  S^arate 
editions  of  most  of  the  Apocalypses — e^.  the  Book  of 
Snoeh,  the  Asaumption  of  Moaea,  the  Aeceruion  of 
Imiah,  the  Book  of  JvbUees,  and  the  TesiametU  of  tht 
Twdix  Patriarcht  (with  fuller  and  more  detailed  intro- 
dnctJons  and  notea) — ^have  been  published  bv  Charles. 
Other  sources  of  informaticui  are  the  articlM  in  the 
Bible  dictionaries,  especially  HDB  and  EBi ;  H.  T. 
Andrews,  The  ApocryjAal  Books  (Cent.  B.  Hand- 
books); Porter,  The  Messaga  oj  ihe  Avooalypiic 
Writers  ;  Charles,  A  Critical  History  the  Dodrtne  qf 
a  Fitture  Life  ;  BvAitt,  JewiA  ana  CAriafjan  A'poeor 
;  Bne  and  James,  The  Psalms  of  B6Umon{ 
Tht  J'ottrA-  Book  t4  £»Q  ;  Oertedcry,  inlrodw 
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0»  Isaiah's  personal  life  we  know  but  little,  and  that 
of  slight  importonoo.  Bom  presumably  in  the  second 
qoartor  of  tne  eighth  oeatury,  probably  in  Jerusalem, 
be  received  his  call  in  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death 
{c  740  B.O.).  Unlike  Amoa,  he  did  not  refuse  to  be 
called  a  prophet,  sad  was  indeed  so  pre-eminen^  a 
prophet  that  his  wife  oould  be  callea  the  prophetess 
(83).  In  73s  he  had  a  son,  Shear-jashnb,  old  enough  to 
accompany  him  to  the  famoos  interview  with  A^az  ; 
and  soon  after  that  interview  a  Beoond  son  was  bom, 
bearing,  like  his  elder  brother,  a  significant  name, 
Maherndialal-faadi-bas.  He  Uved  tiuonsh  Uie  reigni 
of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  much,  if  not  we  whole,  of 
Hezekiah's.  Whether  be  survived  into  the  redgn  of 
Maikasseh  is  uncertain.  We  know  (xily  that  he  waa 
still  active  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (701). 
The  late  tradition  that  he  was  sawn  asunder  by  order 
of  Hanaaseh,  in  the  persooution  that  aocompanied  the 
reaction  against  the  prophetio  teaohing,  may  be  true 
(Heb.  11 37),  but  the  mlence  of  Kings  is  strong  negative 
evidence  against  it.  His  work  waa  doubtless  carried 
on  after  his  death  by  the  disoiplea  {816*)  whom  he 
had  gathered  about  him,  and  who  kept  alive  the 
higher  prophetic  faith,.preparing  the  way  for  Deutero- 
nomy, for  the  Beformation  under  Josiah,  and  the 
teaching  of  Jeremiah. 

A  great  deal  in  our  present  book  belongs'lw  later 
writers  than  Isaiah.  The  book  obviously  falls  into 
three  divisions:  (a)  1-35,  (6)  36-39,  (c)  40-66.  The 
last  of  those  is  itself  a  compilation :  it  includes  no 
Isaianio  matter,  and  the  earliest  aections  in  it  are  a 
century  and  a  half  later  than  Isaiah's  time.  The 
Bocond  is  an  extract  from  2  K.,  but  it  contains  an 
oracle  attributed  to  Isaiah.  But  even  1-^  contains 
mnofa  that  is  not  Isaiah's.  Indulatably  this  is  so 
with  I31-U33.  24-27,  34f..  and  ahnoet  universal 
consent  would  add  2I1-10.  But  this  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list.  We  should  probably  include  1 1 10-16, 
12,  16f.,  2I11-17,  23,  33,  to  which  in  the  judgment  of 
several  scholars  22-4,  43-6,  10  should  be  added.  And 
even  the  autheutio  prophecies  have  probably  in  some 
instances  been  expanded  1^  later  uuertions.  Some 
scholars  inioBt  that  the  two  great  Messianic  passages, 
93-7)  1 1 1-9.  are  muoh  later  than  Isaiah's  time. 

iEMough,  however,  of  certainly  authentic  matter 
remains  to  make  the  prophet's  significance  clear  to 
OS  and  enable  us  to  measure  hu  contribution  to 
religion.  The  acoonnt  of  the  vision  (6)  in  which  he  was 
oonseczated  to  hia  vocation  is  here  of  fundamental 
importanee.  Overwhelmed  with  the  majesty  of 
Yanwoh,  onuhed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  uncleanness, 
as  it  stands  revealed  against  the  background  of  God's 
holiness,  he  realises  tiiat  he  must  confess  also  bis 
people's  oncletumess,  since  his  solidarity  with  them 
made  it  his  own.  Such  sinfulness  merits  no  milder 
penalty  than  death.  Yet  Judsh  may  re^pent  as  he 
has  repented,  be  cleansed  as  he  has  beea  oteanaed ; 
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but  sinoe  the  prophetio  message  will  harden  rather 
than  persuade  them,  he  is  assured  that  irretrievable 
judgment  will  overtake  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
The  vision  indeed  suggests  oomplete  ezterminaliDn ; 
but  abe  faot  that  early  m  his  ministry  Isaiah  embodied 
in  the  name  of  his  son  Shear-jashub  his  faith  that  a 
remnant  would  turn  to  God,  makes  it  probable  that 
from  the  first  this  doctrine  formed  ^lart  of  his  meaeaKB. 
It  was  suggested  by  his  own  experience,  by  Yahweh's 
choice  of  Israel,  which  surely  would  not  he  stultified, 
and  by  the  assaranoe  the  vision  oonveyed  to  him  that 
Yahiroh  of  m  troth  dwelt  in  the  TemjSa  at  JwnaaJan. 
Bis  forBoaab  tlw  fatnre  was  tims  one  of  mingled 
gloom  and  hope  ;  only  a  remnant  would  turn  and  Bve, 
but  still  a  remnant.  Yet  the  seaise  that  his  miniatry 
was  destined  to  failure  did  not  lead  him  to  relax  his 
efforts.  The  uncleanness  of  his  people  was  expressed 
in  various  ways,  partly  in  idoUtry  and  in  vioe,  eape- 
dally,  however,  m  the  oppresnon  of  the  poor  koA 
defenceless  and  in  the  nuuadministiation  <m  Jnstioa. 
Reform  might  avert  disaster,  otherwise  rain  was 
inevitable.  Assyria  would  be  the  rod  of  Yahweh'l 
anger.  When  Ahaz,  panic-stricken  at  the  invasion 
of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  which  was  intended  to  force 
Judah  into  a  coalition  against  Assyria,  was  medi- 
tating an  appeal  for  help  to  Tigbth-inleser,  the  Ung 
of  Assyria,  Isaiah  warned  him  against  a  step  which 
would  free  him  from  a  temporary  embanaasrarat  at 
the  price  of  accepting  the  Assyrian  king  as  bis  auKeiain. 
He  Dado  him  trust  in  God  and  despise  his  foes,  "  two 
taila  of  smoking  firebrands,"  a  source  of  annoyance,  but 
impotent  for  serious  mischief  (74).  The  heavy  tribute 
to  Assyria  would  have  to  be  wrung  largely  from  the 
needy ;  social  misery  would  be  aggravated,  reform 
indefinitely  postponed.  And  why  pay  Assyria  for 
doing  the  work  her  own  iniereet  would  compel  her  to 
do  for  herself  1  The  faith  of  the  mother,  who  would 
name  her  eon  Immanuel,  thus  uttering  her  conviction 
that  God  was  with  His  people,  would  shame  the  policy 
of  the  unbelieving  king.  But  when  the  fatal  step  had 
been  taken  and  Jndah's  independwce  had  been  bar^ 
tered  for  Assyria's  hdp,  laaiu  connadled  his  oonntlT- 
men  against  futile  att«npta  at  revolt.  For  no  pause 
oonid  be  set  to  Assyria's  advanoe  by  any  hnman  power. 
Assyria  was  indeed  to  be  broken  and  cast  aside,  but 
only  by  Yahweh,  and  not  till  she  had  achieved  Hia 
purpose.   Meanwhile  he  commends  hia  motto,  *'  In 

fuietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strengUi." 
'or  when  Assyria's  work  is  done,  her  nan^tineflB  and 
braf^art  arrogance  will  be  nnnished.  Ilien,  when 
she  is  dcetroyea  and  Judah  is  tree,  the  era  of  btossed- 
nesB  will  b^n.  There  will  be  a  stable  government 
and  a  righteous  administration  under  the  Meesiania 
king,  who  passes  through  victory  to  an  abiding  peace. 
Agriculture  will  flourish,  the  land  wiH  be  very  froiifal, 
prosperity  will  abound.  Jndah's  r^ianoe  will  b« 
placed  on  no  earthly  power,  imt«ii  Yahw^  wiaa». 
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No  Hebrew  prophet  has  a  style  more  majeetio  than 
that  of  Isaiah.  The  loftiness  of  thonght  and  feeling 
finds  a  fit  expreasion  in  his  lofty  otoqneooe.  lii  the 
noble  splendour  of  his  verse  he  is  surpassed  by  no 
poet  ol  nis  race.  Mo  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  felicities  of  his  rhythm,  the  choioenesa  of  his 
diction,  the  conoise  power  of  his  deecriptions,  the 
volcanic  force  of  his  denunciation,  the  serene  beauty 
with  which  he  suffuses  his  pictures  of  Israel's  future 
blessedness.  Nor  oan  he  miea  the  range  and  aptness 
of  his  metaphors.  No  adequate  estimate  oi  the 
later  writers  m  1-39  can  be  attempted  in  oar  niaoe, 
Imt  aHhoogfa  the  gift  of  exprat^on  is  naturally  at 
very  differmt  levels,  some  passages  are  of  high  literary 
qoahty. 

Lttentora.— CommentanM :  (a)  Sktamer  (CB], 
WUtehouse  (Ceot.B),  Wade  (Weet.O).  Cheyne  {SBOT 
£ng.K  HoFadj^en ;  (6)  Gray  (ICC},  Chevne  (Pro- 
ttAenes  Imtah) ;  (c)  Qeaenius,  Hitzig,  'Delitzsoh, 
Dillmaim*  (eth  ed..  revised  by  Kittel).  Dnhm  (HK), 
Martf  (KHC).  Gondamin,  Sohmidt  (SAT) ;  (d)  G.  A. 
Smltih  (Ex.B.).  Other  Liierature :  CSieyne.  Introduction 
to  the  Book  of  laaiah  ;  Driver,  Imiah  :  Am  Life  and 
Timea  ;  Qlazebrook,  Sltidies  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  ; 
Kennett,  The  Com-potiiion  oi  the  Book  Jaaiah  ; 
Mitobea,  Isaiah  :  A  Study  of  Oha-fUrs  1-XlI.  On  the 
text :  Cheyne  (SBOT  Heb.) ;  Box.  The  Book  of  IsaiaX 
(an  annotated  truulaticm  horn  an  emended  tekt,  with 
introdnotknu).  For  ipeoial  literature  on  Is.  4<Mt6  see 
p.  461. 

L  1-Sl.  brad's  SId,  Its  Sora  Pmilslimwt,  Fake  and 
Tni«  DMne  Serriee. — The  chapter  is  not  a  unity. 
The  main  part  of  it  (2-17)  represents  perhaps  two 
addresses  (3-9,  10-17),  t^facy  connect  weu,  and 
probaUy  beknig  to  the  same  date.  The  description 
of  Jndu'fl  e<Hiution  suits  the  invasion  of  Sennaonerib 
(701  B.O.)  better  than  that  of  Syria  and  Ephraim 
(735-4  B.C.).  The  state  of  the  people  is  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  the  land  is  ravaged,  the  cities  burned, 
Jerusalem  aJone  oncaptnred.  This  agrees  with  the 
events  ti  701,  wiuo  S«maaherib  took  all  the  fenced 
csties  of  Jndah  save  Jemsalem,  and  shut  np  Hecddah 
in  his  capital  "  like  a  biid  in  his  eage."  Ontiwotber 
aestions,  see  below. 

1.  Title  by  a  later  editor,  originally  prefixed  to 
ohs.  1-12. 

2-9.  Let  heaven  and  earth  hear  with  amazement 
Yahweh's  oom{daiat.  He  has  reared  His  people  with 
the  kindliest  oaie,  and  tht^  (pathetic  emwutna)  have 
repaid  Him  witii  unfifial  ingratitade.  Ox  and  ass 
find  their  wav  to  their  owner  a  house,  but  Israel  dis- 
fdays  no  such  inbeUigenoe  (Jer.  87).  With  fourfold 
term  of  reproach  the  purophet  expostulates  with  them 
for  their  inad  folly.  Do  you  wish  to  be  smitten  still 
more  severely,  to  go  on  revolting  more  and  more  T 
The  whole  l>ody  politic  is  all  wounds  from  head  to 
foot ;  its  wonnoB  have  not  been  pressed  to  remove  the 
matter,  nor  bandaged,  nor  softened  and  soothed  with 
oil  (Li.  IO34).  'flieir  country  is  devastated,  their 
cities  burned,  so  much  they  have  learnt  from  the 
refugee*  ;  from  the  walls  they  can  see  for  themselves 
the  Assyrians  encamped  on  tAeir  fields  and  devouring 
the  produce.  Zion  sklone  remains,  frail  and  lonely,  and, 
but  for  Yahweh's  goodness,  their  fate  had  resembled 
that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

4b  Had:  not  descendants,  but  brood  (Ht.  3?). 
They  are  themselves  the  evildoers.  Omit  last  clause 
witii  LXX-— 6.  Host  render  "  On  what "  instead  of 
"  Why."  t.e.  on  what  part  of  the  body,  none  being 
left  untouched  by  the  rod.  This  suits  the  next  verse  ; 
but  chaatiMnfmt  does  not  select  thB  untouched  spota. 


or  avoid  striking  what  it  has  struck  before. — the  wh<A8 
bead :  better  than  mg,  Isaiah  is  thinking  of  the  State, 
not  of  individuals. — as  overthrown  by  strangers :  for 
this  feeble  repetition  read ' '  as  the  overthrow  of  Sodom ." 
Elsewhere  "  overthrow "  always  refers  to  the  de- 
struction of  tite  Cftiee  of  the  Plain  (Qen.  19*).— 
8.  daoghtW  ol  Boo :  Zion  is  not  the  mother,  but 
heisetf  the  daughter ;  cities  were  often  personified  as 
women. — boofli:  the  watchman's  slight  shetter;  the 
special  point  of  the  illustration  is  Zion's  isolation,  but 
her  frailty  also  is  suggested. — a  besieged  Olty :  point- 
less ;  prahaps  **  a  watch-tower "  oa  some  tmely 
elevation. 

10-17.  This  connects  admirably  with  9.  By  a  fine 
transition  leaiah  intimates  that  it  is  no  merit  in  the 
rulers  which  has  averted  Sodom'e  fate.  Let  those 
lawless  and  shameless  administrators  listen  to  the 
teaching  (mg.)  of  their  outraged  God.  What  elld,  He 
asks,  do  th^  saoriiBces  serve  7  He  loathes  them,  haa 
not  demanded  them,  bids  the  worshippera  trample  Hie 
courts  no  more  to  aead  np  the  reek  ot  their  oblations, 
hates  their  new  moons  (p.  101)  and  sacred  seasons,  and 
will  not  listen  to  their  prayers.  For  on  their  palms, 
uplifted  in  the  customary  attitude  of  prayer,  beneath 
the  blood  of  sacrifice.  He  sees  a  darker  stam,  the  blood 
of  their  fellows.  Yet  they  mav  cleanse  themselves 
from  guilt  of  the  past  by  amendment  for  the  future, 
especially  by  restraint  of  the  oppressor  (mg.)  and 
succour  of  the  defenceless.  The  despeiate  outlook 
had  probably  led  to  multiplied  sacrifices ;  to  those  who 
were  throi^ing  the  Temple  to  offer  them  leaiah 
seems  to  have  uttered  these  scathing  words  (c/.  Am. 
621-23  ;  Mi.  6fr-8  ;  Hos.  66  ;  Jer.  620,  7ai-a3).  The 
prophets  do  not  attack  sacrifice  in  itself  so  much  as 
sacrifice  divorced  from  moralitT ;  yet  their  tone  so^ 
gests  that  they  attached  very  litUe  intrinsic  value  to 
the  sacrificial  ritual. 

10.  law :  a  most  unfortunate  rendering,  as  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  Law  is  not  intended,  sinoe  it  demands  many 
saorifioee.  Torah  means  "instruction"  (p.  121,  Dt. 
I5*,  Pr.-3i*);  here,  like  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  it 
is  equivalent  to  uie  ntteruioe  which  (dUowb. — 11. 
Bnmt-offerin^  (Lev.  1*)  were  totally  oonsumed  on 
Ae  altar,  the  fat  of  peace  offerings  (Lev.  3*)  waa 
burnt,  Hbo  bbod  of  all  sacrifices  was  sacred  to  God. 
He  rejects  it  all. — 12f.  Perhaps  we  should  render : 
"  When  ye  come  to  see  my  face,  who  hath  required 
this  at  your  hand  t  No  more  shall  ye  trample  my 
oourta  to  bring  vain  oblations,  re^  of  saonflce  la 
abomination  to  me ;  new  moon  and  sabbath,  the 
calling  of  assemblies,  I  oumot  away  with,  fasting 
(LXX)  and  featal  assembly."  Fasting  is,  among  many 
peoples,  a  preliminary  to  the  taking  of  sacred  food. 

18-20.  Ferliaps  an  indepmdent  oracle,  or  even 
two  (18  and  191.) ;  the  date  is  quite  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  tiie  nsnal  view  Yahweh  challongee  Israel 
to  a  lawsuit,  that  His  righteousness  may  be  vindicated 
and  its  guilt  oleariy  seen.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
legal  process  is  implied.  Nor  is  18  clear.  It  may  be 
a  gracious  invitation  (so  RV),  it  may  be  sarcastic  (let 
them  be  white  as  snow  I),  or  an  indignant  question. 
The  last  is  grammatically  uncertain,  but  it  fpves  the 
beet  Bense :  If  vonr  sins  are  as  scarlet,  how  dioald 
tiiey  be  reckonea  white  as  snow  t  if  th^  are  red  like 
crimson,  how  should  they  bo  as  wool  t  No  distinction 
is  intended  between  scarlet  and  crimson. — 19f.  is  a 
oharaoteriatic  expression  of  the  eekriier  view  that 
righteouszMSS  and  prosperity  were  inseparably  associ- 
ated. 

ao.  deroond  with  the  sword :  better,  "  ye  sh^l 
eat  the  swoid."  an  eCfeotive  contrast  ,to  19 ;  but 
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Cheyne*a  emendation,  "  on  huekB  (Aaru&m)  shall  ye 
feed,"  is  tempting.  The  hiuka  'aie  the  oarob-poda 
on  vhich  tiie  Prodigal  fed  the  awine  (Lk.  15i6). 

A  complete  poem,  of  uncertain  date,  fn 
elepitM  rhythm.  How  has  the  city  once  loyal  to 
Yahweh  become  faithless  to  her  husband  !  Her  silver 
has  become  dross,  her  wine  adulterated.  Her  princes 
rebel  against  Yahweh  :  the  thieves  bribe  them  to 
secure  acquittal,  but  the  widow  and  orphan  cannot 
even  eet  ibtar  case  before  the  courts.  So  Yahweh 
will  tMe  vengeance  and  purify  the  city  in  the  fumaoe 
of  trial,  smelting  out  all  the  lead  alloy  {mg.).  Then 
He  will  restore  righteous  judges  aa  in  David's  time, 
when  Jerusalem  became  an  Israelite  city,  and  give  her 
a  new  name  expressive  of  her  true  nature. 

22.  mixed :  generally  Bupposed  to  moan  "  circum- 
cised," t.e.  dUotod,  or  &t,  if  with  water  "  is  emitted. 
Peihap«  we  sbonld  read  '*  tby  wine  fa  a  thick  jufoe  " 
{mohal). — 25.  throughly  :  "  as  with  alkali  "  (c/.  mg.), 
but  read  "  in  the  fomaco  "  {bakkur}. 

27L  An  insertion.  It  is  colourless  and  generalising, 
and  has  several  points  of  contact  with  lat«r  wTitinss ; 
it  implies  the  division  of  the  peoj^  into  sharply  dis- 
tingnished  classes.  JvdgmeDt  and  ifghteonsness  a«t- 
pear  to  mean  Yahweh's  acts  of  deliverance,  as  in  the 
later  sections  of  the  book  ;  Isaiah  never  seems  to  use 
the  word  "  redeem  "  {see  2923). 

28-31.  A  fragm^t  on  tree-worship,  possibly  late, 
but  probably  liuiah's.  It  is  an  immemorial  form  of 
idolatry  (p.  100),  and  persists  to  the  present  time.  The 
prophet  warns  his  hearers  that  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  divine  denizens  of  terebinths  (mff-)  and 
springs  in  the  sacred  gardens  (cjT.  663, 6617).  They  will 
themselves  fail  like  the  torebintii,  whose  divine  life 
fails  with  the  fading  leaf  in  autumn  or  the  spring,  no 
longer  bubbling  with  divine  energy,  but  scorch^  up 
by  the  heat.  The  parched  terebinths  and  gardens 
are  so  inflammable  that  a  spaik  sets  them  ablaze. 
Thus  ri^  for  ruin  are  the  strong  ;  they  are  like  tow, 
and  their  own  work  will  be  the  apaifc  tiiat  detfexoya 
them. 

n.  1-4^  Bon  the  World's  ReJUtow  C«ntn,  and  Qw 
BelgQ  of  Universal  Peaoe. — The  title  in  x  is  a  later 

addition,  unrelated  to  the  important  oracle  2-4. 
This  oracle,  with  verbal  diSerences,  occurs  in  Mi. 
It  is  probably  post-exilic.  The  very  high  signiGoanoe 
attached  to  Zion  is  strange  in  the  eighth  ceotuiy; 
the  idea  of  its  physioal  exaltation  is  akin  to  Apocalyptic 
rather  than  prophecy.  Moreover,  Jer.  26i8  suggests 
that  tlicah  predicted  irretrievable  doom  for  Zion. 
Duhm  thinks  that,  like  92-7,  lli-€,  it  belongs  to 
Isaiah's  old  age  ;  he  calls  them  his  swan-songs.  This 
would  accord  with  the  wide  outlook  and  large  charity 
<^  this  poem  :  yet  the  late  date  is  more  prowtble. 

Tn  the  latter  days.  t.e.  the  b^jnnins  of  the  Hessiaaic 
times,  the  Temple  hill  will  be  physically  exalted  above 
all  other  motmtains,  and  all  nations  will  stream  to 
Zion  to  leam  Yahweh's  ways.  Jerusalem  is  the  source 
of  religious  knowledge,  it  is  there  that  Yahweh  makes 
known  His  will.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  instruction 
(mg.)  is  not  imparted  by  messengers  sent^bnt  to  the 
heathen,  but  by  Yahweh  Himself  in  Zion.  He  acts 
not  on^  as  teacher,  but  as  arbitrator.  The  nations 
accept  His  decisions  as  final,  and  therefore  do  not  need 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  war,  so  turn  their  weapons 
into  implements  <d  husbandry.  (For  the  reverse  of 
this  see  Jl.  3io.} 

IL  Tho  Day  of  Tafaweh. — A  poem  dating  from 
Isaiah's  earliest  period,  dealing  firet  with  the  sin, 
(hen  with  the  jndgnumt.  of  TsraM.  The  text  has  been 
badly  preeervod.  Probably  the  refrain  which  we  find 


in  various  forms  in  10,  19,  31,  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  poem,  before  6  (5  being  an  editorial  link). 
Another  refrain  oocura  in  11,  17,  and  a  variant  of  it 
in  9  and  in  615.  Probably  each  part  began  and  ended 
with  the  same  refrains.  The  first  put  may  have 
oonatsted  of  19,  6-8,  11 ;  the  second  part  of  10,  12-18. 
In  that  case  20  is  a  later  addition.  22  is  absent  from 
the  LXX.  and  is  the  reflection  of  a  reader. 

Yahweh  has  forsaken  Israel,  for  its  wealth  and 
idolatry.  The  people  may  well  cower  in  the  oaves 
of  the  rocks  and  the  holes  of  the  earth,  for  the  Day  of 
Yahweh  fef.  Am.  618-20)  is  at  hand.  It  comes  in 
storm  and  earthquake,  which  works  wild  havoc  on 
land  and  sea,  smiting  low  all  that  is  exalted,  tho  works 
of  nature  and  man  aUke,  that  Yahweh  alone  may  bo 
high  and  lifted  up,  as  the  prophet  bad  seen  Him  in 
his  vision  (61 ).  Thus  the  pnde  of  man  is  abased  bdoie 
God,  when  the  fortresses  and  ships  in  which  he  trusted 
are  brought  to  nought.  The  path  of  destmotioo  ia 
from  Lebanon  with  its  cedars  and  Bashan  with  ite 
oaks,  southward  and  westward  to  Israel's  toweis  and 
fortifications,  and  then  westward  still  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  strikes  the  Vhoenioian  ships,  or  pec^ 
baps  Bonthwazd  to  Elath,  the  port  on  the  OnU  ei 
Alwbah,  now  JudiUi's,  but  shortly  to  be  oaptoied 
from  her  in  the  war  with  Syria  and  Gphraim  (2  K. 
1422,  166). 

6.  Perhaps  we  should  read  filled  "  with  sorcery  ** 
or  "  Boroerem  "  (bat  see  Gray  s  note). — 1.  Thepiophets 
were  hostile  to  wo^th  because  it  dxilled  the  spiiitoal 
smsibilitiea  and  caused  men  forget  Qod ;  to  horses, 
because  they  were  used  for  war  and  men  trusted  in 
them  rather  than  in  God. — 16.  ^ps  of  Tushbh: 

gnbably  TartesstiB  in  Spain,  at  the  month  of  the 
aadalqnivir(pB.487*).  The  ships  may  have  been  sadi 
as  were  used  for  the  TaTshish  trade,  not  neoeesarily 
such  as  actually  went  there. — pleasant  Imagery :  sense 
uncertain  ;  read  pwhaps  "  oosMy  badcs  "  (^phinBth  lor 
ifkiydth). 

m.  1-12.  Jodah  to  be  PonlshM  with  Ananhy^ 

The  date  is  unoertam.   That  it  was  eariy  in  the  retgn 

of  Ahaz  is  a  dubious  inference  from  12.  The  pillars 
of  society  will  be  removed,  and  control  will  thus  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  youne,  inexpehuioed  ap- 
starts.  Social  distinctions  will  be  swept  away,  age 
and  rank  no  longer  secure  respeot.  Tired  of  the 
anarchy,  the  peo^  will  offer  the  head^p  of  thur 
district  to  one  wnom  they  imagine  equal  to  it,  ap- 
parently because  he  belongs  to  me  old  order  and  has 
hereditary  instincts  for  administration.  But  he  wiB 
refuse,  disolaiming  the  qualification.  This  impending 
ruin  is  due  to  Judah'e  rebeUious  provocation  of  lahweh, 
its  respect  of  persons  {mg.),  Sodom-like  shamelcwDOSS 
in  its  nn.  Blessed  is  the  ri^teous,  woe  to  the  wioked ; 
each  shall  reap  what  he  has  sown.  The  peoirie  ii 
governed  7by  oppressors  imd  usurers,  its  leaden 
mislead  itrT 

1.  the  whole  .  .  .  water :  a  gloss ;  stay  and  stafl 
are  the  pillars  of  society. — 6.  Kender,  "  When  a  man 
shall  take  hold  of  his  brother  saying.  In  thy  faUier's 
(reading  2nd  person )  house  is  a  mantle  ( T  robe  of  office), 
come  be  thou  our  ruler." — lU.  Perhaps  a  gloos ; 
the  Heb.  is  elliptical,  the  thoi^ht  generalising,  the 
standpoint  that  of  the  later  individualism.  whi<A 
sharply  differentiated  the  pious  and  wit^ed  and 
asserted  a  corresponding  dliterenoe  in  their  fate. — 
Say  ye  of :  read  "  Bleased  is  "  ('a«Are  for  'tmnt). — 
12.  Render,  "  tormentors  are  their  oppressors,  and 
usurers  {noskim)  rule  over  them." — destroy :  oonfma. 

QL  12-15.  Yahweh  Judges  the  Rtriers^Frobably 
an  indepmdent  oracle,  presamaldy.  thongh  not 
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feainly,  uttered  early  in  laaiah's  career.  Yahweh  faaa 
taken  up  the  oaoee  of  the  wronged,  and  calk  elders 
and  princes  to  aoooant.  Th^  are  the  keepers  of  the 
vineyard  (6i~7),  bat  they  have  abused  their  poaitiDn 
to  their  own  profit ;  they  crush  Yahweh'a  people,  and 
grind  between  the  raillstonee  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

15.  Isaiah  would  hardly  apeak  of  a  judgnunt  of 
the  nations.   Read  "  his  people  "  (LXX). 

m.  16^.  1  The  LnznHnB  Udlii  9t  Itirmkm 
and  iSntb  DOmu — As  Amoe  attacked  the  women  <^ 
Samaria  for  their  luxury,  made  possible  tiirough  the 
oppreesion  of  the  poor  (Am.  4i),  so  Isaiah  aas^  the 
Itmiry  and  haughtiness  of  the  women.  These  Weet- 
end  ladies,  disdainful  and  aSected,  walking  with  short 
minf-ing  steps.  Ogling  the  men  with  wanton  glances, 
tinkling  with  tJidr  stepHsfaaiiu  and  making  a  olangiDtf 
sound  as  th^  atruek  their  ankle-rings  tether,  will 
be  smitten  with  leprous  scab  in  their  scalps,  and  be 
stripped  bare  of  their  finery.  They  wiU  then  offer  a 
hideous  contrast  to  their  present  magnificence — for 
perfume  the  stench  of  scabs,  the  rope  captivity 
for  the  girdle,  baldness  <^  moomiiu;  (22i2)  for  their 
edahcnate  ooiffore,  sackcloth  for  oostfy  appara,  brand- 
ing tiiat  win  rain  their  beauty.  The  ravages  of  war 
wiU  be  BO  terrible  that  the  women  will  outnumber  the 
men  by  seven  to  one.  Their  pride  will  be  so  abased 
that  seven  will  entreat  one  man  to  marry  them,  while 
they  offer  to  maintain  themselves,  that  the  disgrace 
of  being  unwedded  may  be  removed.  The  let  of 
articles  <A  dress,  jewelry,  and  toilet  is  perhaps  not 
Isaiah's.  It  is  not  in  his  manner  to  give  long  |>ro8aio 
lists  of  this  kind ;  he  mentions  enough  to  bnng  the 
picture  vividly  before  the  reader's  eye  without  wearv- 
ing  him  with  details.  If  omitted,  17  and  24  are  brought 
into  connexion. 

16.  Zion :  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  quarter  of 
Jerusalem  where  the  palace  stood. — mlnclBg :  the 
ankle-chains  (20)  which  connected  the  anklets  (18} 
forced  ttiem  to  take  short  steps  (Nn.  3Iso).  They  ex- 
aggerated their  femhiine  chuaoterfstioe. — 18-38.  Tor 
the  unpiofltaUie  details  the  larger  commentaries  must 
be  ooruralted.    The  rendering  "  perfume  boxes  "  (20) 

that  genemlfy  accepted;  BDB  says  the  meaning 
is  evident  from  the  context.  The  litmal  meaning 
is  "  houses  of  aoul."  Since  souls  are  sometimes  placed 
ioT  safHceeping  in  an  amulet,  J.  Q.  Fnuser  takes  tiie 
trinkets  mentioned  here  to  have  been  sool  boxes,  "safes 
in  which  the  souls  of  the  owners  are  k^t  for  greater 
security "  {Balder  the  BeatUiful,  ii,  166 ;  Anthro' 
pdogical  Btnays  Presented  to  B.  B.  Tylor,  pp.  148ff.). 
— 26f.  The  carious  transition  from  the  women  of  Jeru- 
salem to  Jerusalem  its^  under  the  figure  d  a  woman 
Bu^estfl  tliat  this  may  be  a  later  Insertion,  unkM 
some  lines  have  fallen  out. 

IV.  3-6.  QoD*s  Happy  Estate. — Probably  poet-ezilio 
on  grounds  of  style,  ideas,  and  imagery.  In  the 
blessed  future  the  land  will  be  glorious  with  v^etation 
and  fruit  for  the  holy  remnant,  that  will  escape  the 
sifting  judgment  with  which  Yahw^  will  cleanse 
Jerusalem  from  its  impurity  and  bloodshed.  Thm 
over  the  whole  dty  ana  its  assemblies  He  will  create, 
as  in  the  wilderness,  olond  by  day  and  flame  by  night, 
and  a  shelter  from  heat  and  storm. 

2.  branelt  of  the  Lord :  that  which  Yahweh  causes 
to  spring  from  the  ground.  There  is  no  reference  to 
the  Meosiah,  as  is  clear  from  the  unambiguons  parallel 
"  the  fmit  of  the  land."  Predictions  of  Canaan's 
{ertili^  are  frequent  in  sach  proj^iecies, — 8.  written 
mto  In  {nig-)  •  their  names  are  in  the  Book  of  liSe : 
when  the  great  judgment  falls  on  Israel  they  will 
mrriTB  it  and  live  on  into  the  Hossiuiio  era,  while 
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others  die.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  life  after  death, 
but  to  life  in  the  regenerate  oommnnity  on  eazUi. — 
6t.  difficult;  KV  gives  the  general  Bense^  but  read 
in  6  "  And  he  will  be  "  (LXX). 

V.  1-7.  The  Parable  of  th«  Thanklm  Vbwyaid.— 
Isaiah  probably  at  a  vintage  festival,  when  Judsaans 
from  the  country  (3),  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerundem,  ace  present,  comes  forward  as  a  minstrel. 
He  rings  tius  acmg  (ji  his  friend's  vineyaxd  in  lifdit 
popular  meaaure,  makiiig  it  ottraotive  with  beaowul 
plays  upon  words.  He  skilfaUT  heightens  the  interest 
of  his  hearers,  and  by  concealing  the  true  nature  of 
the  vineyard  he  wins  nom  them  a  mental  self-ccmdem- 
nation.  Then,  he  throws  off  the  mask  and  points  the 
moral  in  a  seatenoe  made  onfoigettable  by  a  pair  of 
splendid  aHonanoea.  The  date  is  quite  unoertain, 
but  it  may  belong  to  (he  same  period  as  26-ii. 

The  minstrel  sings  of  ids  Beiored.  He  had  chosen 
for  his  vineyard  the  most  suitable  rituation.  It  was 
on  a  hill  for  the  sake  of  the  sunny  exposure,  and  as 
the  soil  was  very  fertile,  it  had  the  best  position  that 
nature  oooki  oner.  He  lavished  also  every  care  on 
its  enltore.  He  dug  it  up,  for  ploughing  was  unpoasibla 
cm  ibe  steep  hillside,  and  cleared  uie  ground  01  stones. 
Thsa  he  planted  the  sail  thus  prepared  with  choice 
vines.  In  anticqiation  of  an  abundant  vintage  he 
built  a  tower,  not  a  mere  watchman's  hut  (U),  and 
hewed  a  vat  (mg.)  out  of  the  solid  limestone,  into  which 
the  juioe  miaht  run  irom  the  wine-press.  He  also 
planted  a  bea«e  and  built  a  wall  (5}  round  the  vine- 
yoxd.  But  when  he  came  to  gather  the  grapes  he 
lomid  only  wild  grapes.  The  poet  now  spetJu  in  the 
person  of  his  frioul,  and  invitee  the  judj^iient  of  the 
hearers  on  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  vineyard. 
The  people  are  silent.:  only  one  answer  is  possible 
to  the  question.  Where  does  the  blame  lie  ?  But 
they  wait  to  see  what  fate  is  reserved  for  such  ingrati- 
tude. The  liiytJun  becomes  heavier  to  reflect  the 
darkening  mood  of  the  qieaker  as-  the  doom  is  pro- 
nounced. The  hedge  is  removed,  the  wall  broken, 
and  the  wild  beasts  and  cattle,  no  longer  kept  at  bay,  - 
press  in  and  ravage  the  vineyard.  And  the  owner 
abandons  it,  untuled,  impruned.  to  thonts  and 
brambles  '  nay  more,  he  promotes  tte  ruin  by  bidding 
the  clouds  pour  no  rain  upon  it.  Does  the  poet  then 
disdose  in  these  words  tb»  idmtity  of  the  owner, 
since  it  is  Yahweh  alone  who  can  command  the  obuds 
to  withhold  their  rain  T  Not  neoeesarily.  for  David 
could  in  his  el^y  lay  a  similar  ban  on  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa  (2  S.  l2i).  Only  in  the  closing  verse  is  the 
w^-kept  secret  revealed,  that  Yahw^  is  the  Be- 
k>ved  and  Judah  His  thuiklees  vineyard.  It  comes 
with' a  oradi  that  reminds  ns  of  Nathan's  "Thou 
art  the  man  t "  And  it  is  exraessed  in  words  which 
his  hearers  osnnot  foiset.  The  assonances  cannot 
be  tolerably  reproduom  in  English :  '*  He  looked 
for  mishvat  and  bdiold  miapah,  for  tatdaqah  and 
behold  t^aqah."  The  meaiting  of  the  word  rendered 
"oppression"  is  tmcwtain;  it  is  generally  trans- 
lat«f  "bkradsfaed."  The  "eiy'*  fa  the  ory  of  the 

^T^^^text  is  uncertain,  but  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily emended. 

V.  A  Swies  of  Denon^tioiu  «i  Vartons 
Offenders. — This  section  contains  a  oollection  of 
"  Woes,"  originally  independent  and  even  now  not 
woven  into  a  single  symmetrical  address.  Whether 
they  come  from  different  periods  of  Isaiah's  ministty 
is  not  80  dear;  no  ocHutdenoe  oan  be  fdt  in  the 
attempts  to  date  tiiem.  The  tactvhas  not|beett  very 
weU  pieserred.         digitized  by  GOOg  IC 
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8-10.  Woe  to  the  gTuping  Uq^-liolders  who  diive 
the  old  poflseeaors  from  their  ancestral  homesteads 
that  they  ma^  have  large  estates  all  to  themselvee. 
Soon  there  will  be  a  Ifmeliness  they  will  not  desire, 
the  solitDde  ot  desolatioii,  and  their  lands  will  vield 
a  harveet  far  less  than  the  eeed.  With  thdr  lana  the 
dispOBseesed  vonld  lose  thdr  <nvfl  rights,  to  which 
the  Hebrews  hung  tenackrody,  as  wo  see  from  the 
8toi7of  Nabothd  K.  21). 

9.  Read,  "  therefore  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn 
in  mine  earn." — 10.  acres:  Uteially  "yokes,"  a  yc^e 
being  "  aa  much  as  two  strong  oxen  ooold  plough 
from  mom  till  night." — a  bath :  a  liquid  measure 
equivalent  to  an  ephah  of  dry  meaeure,  about  nine 
gallons  of  wine,  a  very  Rmall  vintage  from  so  large  a 
vineyard.  Smoe  an  ephaii  was  the  tenth  part  of  a 
homer  (Ez^.  46ii),  tne  harvest  amoonts  to  cmly  a 
tenth  of  the  seed. 

11-17.  In  this  section  ijf.  is  probably  a  marginal 
quotation  of  2ii  made  from  memorv.  14  foretells 
utter  destruction,  a  prophecy  <d  humuation  is  out  of 

5 lace ;  the  woe  is  on  revelleni,  these  veises  are  a 
enunciation  of  pride.  14,17  also  do  not  properly 
follow  13,  which  has  announced  the  penalty  ;  they 
seem  to  be  the  conclusion  of  another  woe ;  in  which  a 
city  had  been  denounced  to  which  the  pronoun  "  her," 
incorrectly  rendered  "their,"  mast  re^er.  11-13  is 
a  Woe  on  the  drunkards  and  revellers,  who  praotiae 
the  disgiaoefnl  habit  (Ec.  10i6f.,  Ac.  215)  td  orinklDg 
in  the  morning,  and  leave  God  out  of  their  caloulatirais. 
Blind  to  the  signs  of  His  working,  they  perish  by  cap- 
tivity and  famine.  14,17  describe  how  the  city, 
presumably  Jerusalem,  is  swallowed  by  Sheol,  the 
msatiable  underworld  (Pr.  30i6,  Hab.  23),  depleted 
as  a  monster  distending  its  mouth  to  dOTonr  har. 
Then  the  lambs  pasture  on  its  rite,  and  the  mined 
mansions  are  the  camping  ground  of  nomads. 

18.  Read,  "  Their  honounble  men  are  exhausted 
(m^eh)  with  famine." — 17.  We  need  a  parallel  to 
"  lambs  "  in  the  second  clause  {  read  either,  "and  the 
waste  places  shall  fatlings  eat  "  :  or  "  and  the  waste 
places  shall  kids  (^^im)  eat."  In  the  first  clause 
we  should  perhaps  read  "  feed  in  their  desert  fdaoe." 

18-24.  Woe  to  the  scoffing  free-thinkera  who  beUeve 
the  Day  of  Yahweh  will  never  come,  and  challenge 
God  to  do  His  worst.  As  beasts  are  yoked  to  a  cart, 
so  they  yoke  themselvee  to  sin  with  strong  cords  ot 
flippant  frivolity,  and  drag  with  rin  the  punishment 
which  oomes  in  its  train.  Woe  to  the  sophists  who 
pervert  the  radical  moral  distinctions.  Woe  to  those 
who  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  i.e.  the  smart,  self- 
satisfied  politicians,  who  ftout  the  counsel  given  by 
Yahweh  through  His  prophet.  Woe  to  the  drunkards, 
heroes  not  for  the  fray  but  the  debauch,  with  the 
strong  head  of  the  bard  drinker.  Not  content  with 
ordinary  winOi  they  mix  spioes  with  it  to  enhance 
its  flavour  and  increase  its  Btrength.  Woe  to  those 
who  take  bribes  to  acquit  the  guilty  and  oondemn  the 
innooent.  They  shall  be  like  stubble  ccmsumed  by 
the  flame  and  a  plant  with  rotting  root  and  blossom 
turned  to  dust'.    33  does  not  follow  naturally  on  33. 

V.  28-80.  The  iMt  StrtAe. — It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  bektngs  to  98-104,  each  strophe  of  which 
closes  with  the  same  refrain  aa  25.  Unhappily, 
except  for  this  closuag  verse,  the  stro|die  of  whion  25 
is  the  conclusion  has  been  lost,  unless  mdeed  35,  apart 
from  the  refrain,  is  an  addition.  There  is  no  refrain 
at  the  end  of  26S..  so  this  will  form  the  close  of  the 
poem.  After  each  stroke  of  Yahweh's  wrath  a  freah 
judgment  has  been  announced ;  now  the  final  stroke 
18  predicted  in  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  irresistible 


attack  of  a  foe  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Y'ahweh'a 
last  blow  is  Btmck,  and  His  arm  is  no  longer  stretched 
out  to  smite.  As  in  Amos  the  foe  is  not  named,  and 
thus  the  impreeeioii  is  heightened,  but  Assyria  is  in- 
tended- It  H  £phraim*8  God  who  lifts  the  stamdud 
to  summon  the  enemy  and  hisses  (7iS)  for  ibem. 
They  come  unresting,  unwearied,  in  perfect  militoiy 
array,  the  hoofs  of  the  hones  hard  like  flint,  their 
chariots  swift  as  the  whirlwind.  The  foe  utters,  as 
he  advances,  a  loud  roar  like  that  of  the  lioneas  or 
young  lion  as  they  seek  their  prey,  then  the  low  growl 
as  he  pounces  on  it  and  oarriee  it  away. 

M.  natloiu :  read  "  natimi "  (XXX).— 28.  Tbe 
anoieots  did  not  shoe  their  horses,  so  their  hoofs 
needed  to  be  hard  as  flint  to  go  over  the  hilly  and  rocky 
country  of  Palestine. — 80.  The  text  is  oorrapt,  the 
meaning  unoertam,  the  probability  that  the  verse  is 
a  late  insertion  oonsideraUe,  the  problem  too  compK- 
oated  to  be  discussed. 

VL  The  Can  of  Isaiah. — This  chapter  oontaina 
Isaiah's  own  account  of  his  call  to  the  prophetic 
offloe.  Presumably  it  was  written  down  some  time 
after  the  event,  bat  the  interval  need  not  'have  been 
long,  nor  have  we  any  real  reason  for  awmining  that 
the  account  has  been  coloured  by  his  later  experience 
of  failure.  The  view  that  he  had  already  for  some 
time  been  a  prophet,  and  that  this  vision  opens  a  new 
stage  in  his  ministry,  wotdd  desurve  oonsidemtion  oxmIj 
if  t&e  order  of  the  prophecies  was  cbronologioal.  Bui 
this  is  demonstrably  not  the  ease.  The  chapter  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  since  it  gives  the  true  point 
of  view  for  undeistanding  the  foophet.  The  nm&AAaa 
recorded  in  it  govwDetThis  teaching  throughout  his 
oarew. 

Isaiah,  standing  at  the  ihroshtdd  d  the  Temple,  &Ib 
into  an  ecstasy.  He  sees  Yahwdi  seated  oa  a  loafty 
throne,  while  Uie  skirts  of  His  robe  flow  out  from  the 
innermost  shrine  and  fill  the  Temple.  The  retioeooe 
of  the  description  is  very  striking;  we  may  compare  it 
with  the  laboured  elaboration  of  Gzekiel.  He  sees  the 
seraphim  in  attmdanoe.  ThOT  cover  their  face  that 
thcQT  may  not  see  the  face  of  God,  and  the  loww  part 
ot  th«r  body  they  reverently  conceal  from  His  gaze. 
With  the  two  remaining  wings  they  are  poised  in  the 
air,  ready  to  fulfil  His  will  with  the  utmost  speed. 
They  celebrate  in  antiphonal  chant  the  holiness  and 
glory  of  Yahweh.  The  description  gains  its  effect,  not 
by  details  as  to  Yahweh's  appearance,  but  by  showing 
how  it  affected  the  seraphim  and  Isaiah.  Such  is  God's 
majesty  that  the  former  may  not  look  upon  Him,  and 
incessantly  nuupiify  His  holmeas;  while  the  latter  ia 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  htf  own  unoleannees  which 
makes  the  vision  of  God  like  a  sentence  of  death.  The 
threshold  of  the  Temple  rocks  beneaUi  Isaiah's  feet  in 
response  to  the  song  of  the  seraphim,  while  the  house 
is  filled  with  smoke,  perhaps  the  resentment  of  Yahweh 
reacting  at  the  intrusion  of  an  unclean  man  into  His 

Eresence.  Such  anger  Isaiah  knows  to  be  cmly  what 
e  deserves.  He  realises  his  uncleanness  and  that  of 
his  people,  which  by  his  solidarity  with  them  he  feels 
to  be  his  own.  For  one  so  unclean  to  see  the  Holy  God 
was  to  incur  danger  of  death.  He  bewails  in  particular 
the  imcleanness  of  bis  hps,  because  he  ia  in  the  Temple 
where  men  should  worship,  and  in  contrast  to  um 
serapJiim  he  feels  that  his  lips  are  not'  pure  etuniKh  to 
praise  Qod.  Then  is  no  refnrenoe  to  his  {voimetaa 
vocation,  for  he  has  not  yet  received  his  call.  The 
seraphim  if  they  wereguarcuansof  theTemplethieshold, 
had  it  as  part  of  their  charge  to  deay  or  permit  approa^ 
to  Qod.  Isaiah  had  intruded  into  the  Divine  presenoe 
while  yet  unoleau.  But  he  bad  shown  himself  humble 
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and  cootrfte,  to  the  atmph  doM  not  drive  him  out,  but 
purifies  «ad  fita  him  to  draw  nigh.   He  takes  a  hot 

Btono  from  the  altar  and  touches  hu  lips,  setting  him 
free  to  praise  God.  That  it  is  from  the  altar  indicates 
alike  the  atonement  for  sin  and  consecration  to  Divine 
eervioe.  Now  that  the  man  is  purified,  Yahweh, 
who  has  hitherto  been  silent,  may  speak ;  yet  He  does 
not  speak  to  him,  bat  to  the  heavmly  assembly  (1  K. 
22i9f.),  Btill  80  that  Isaiah  may  ovmiear.  Conscioas 
now  of  moral  fitness,  Isaiah  gladly  offen  himeeU  in 
response  to  the  appeal  he  detects  in  Yahweh's  words. 
He  offers  himself,  not  knowing  wnat  his  mission  is  to 
be.  Yahweh  bids  him  go,  but  warns  him  of  the  result. 
Since  Uie  prof^et's  message  hardens  those  whom  it  does 
not  persuade,  he  is  here  said  to  do  what  his  preaching 
will  m  most  eases  bring  abo\it.  The  word  tests  men, 
and  forces  them  to  take  up  a  position  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  earlier  prophets  bad  seen  judgment  in  the 
withholding  of  the  word,  Isaiah  an3  his  ancceesors  saw 
it  in  the  aoundanoe  of  revelation,  and  this  thought  is 
emphasized  in  the  MT.  In  reply  to  his  qneetion,  how 
long  this  process  is  to  continue,  he  is  told  that  it  will  be 
till  the  land  is  stripped  of  its  inhalutants  and  becomes 
Dtterly  desolate.  Even  il  a  tenth  be  l^t  in  it,  that 
shall  be  consumed,  as  when  the  tree  is  out  down  and 
the  stump  remains,  that  also  is  dog  m  and  burnt. 
It  is  most  striking  that  Isaiah  began  his  woric  with 
the  certainty  of  failure. 

1.  The  dat«  is  c.  740  b.o.  Isaiah  looks  back  on  it  as 
lying  in  the  past. — 2.  the  seraphim :  the  fiery  flying 
anpeute  m  the  wildemess  narrative  and  in  306  (ef.  I439) 
hear  the  same  name.  The  brazen  serpent  (2  K.I84) 
was  presumably  in  the  Temple  at  this  time.  Serp^its 
were  frequently  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  temples, 
especially  of  tlie  threshold,  and  in  this  respect  they 
correspond  to  the  cherubim,  who,  like  the  griffins, 
are 'guardians  of  treasures  (Gen.  824*,  Ps.  I810*). 
But  other  indications  connect  the  cl^rubim  with 
natural  phenomena,  and  if  they  are  the  thunder 
clondSf  the  seraphim  will  be  the  forked  serpent-like 
lightning.  Here  they  are  winged  and  have  hands  and 
feet  (though  feet  may  simply  mean  the  lower  part  of  the 
body).  Presumably,  therefore,  they  have  lost  tbeiraer- 
pent  f  ono,  and  appear  in  human  stiape  or  perbapspart 
traman  and  part  animal.  Their  duty  is  to  sing  Glod*8 
praise,  and  probably  to  guard  the  entrance  to  His 
presence. — 4.  smoke:  probably  a  symbol  of  anger. 
If  incense  was  on  the  altar,  it  might  as  a  symbol  of 
praise  be  kindled  by  the  praises  of  the  fiery  seraphim.— 
7.  paired  :  lit.  covered,  so  that  God  does  not  see,  and 
therefore  does  not  punish  it. — IS.  so  the  holy  seed  If 
flu  stook  thenof :  absent  in  the  LXX,  Mid  "holy 
seed  "  seems  to  some  a  htte  phrase.  If  the  clauso  is 
omitted*  the  prophecy  is  one  of  complete  destruction ; 
if  retained,  the  tree  is  cut  down  but  the  stump  is  still 
1^,  i.e.  the  righteous  remnant  which  contains  the 
promise  of  the  future,  for  from  it  a  new  Israel  will 
ehoot.  The  anthraticity  of  the  words  is  very  dubious, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  remnant  was  held  by  Isaiah 
so  early  that  he  probably  fdt  it  to  be  implied,  if  not 
expressed,  in  his  \-iaion. 

VII.  1-16.  Isaiah  Gives  Ahaz  the  Encouragliig  Sign 
of  Immanael  when  he  Is  Dismayed  by  the  AJUance  of 
Syria  and  Ephralm  against  him. — For  the  historical 
ctroumstanoes  see  pp.  59,  70f.  Apart  from  i,  which 
is  derived  from  2  K.  I65  and  is  out  of  chnmologioat 
order,  this  section  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an 
editor  on  the  basis  of  Isaiah's  autobiography  (contrast 
the  let  person  of  the  preceding  chapter  with  the  3rd 
of  this).  The  alarm,  described  in  the  piotDresoDe 
meta^ior  of  ^specially  affected  "  the  hooae  of  David," 


aiBoe  Ha  positfon  waa  menaoed  by  tibe  pnrieot  of  the 
allies  to  aboUsli  thOhDavidic  dynasty  and  install  a 

creature  of  their  own.  The  news  which  caused  such 
dismay  was  that  Syria  had  alighted  on  Ephraim 
(2,  cf.  mg.),  i.e,  it  was  on  the  march,  and  was  already 
within  striking  distance  of  Jerusalem.  Apparently 
the  oiemy  was  prevented  from  makmg  an  assault  by 
news  that  Assyria  was  on  the  way  to  I^ailiBtia.  While 
Ahaz  attends  to  the  water  supply,  in  view  of  the  aege, 
Isaiah  is  sent  with  a  message  of  (uconragement. 
His  foee  are  but  two  fag-ends  <n  firebrands,  they  only 
smoulder  ;  their  smoke  may  annoy,  bnt  they  have  lost 
all  power  for  mischief,  exliauated  by  strife  with  each 
other  and  Assyria  uid  by  oivil  war.  Their  project 
will  fail,  for  Bezin  is  head  <^  Syria  and  Pekah  head  oi 
Ephraim.  These  are  their  Divmely  appointed  sphuee, 
they  have  no  control  over  Judah.  But  its  security 
depends  on  its  faith.  Unbelief  will  bring  ruin,  i,e.  at 
the  hands  of  Assyria.  Tho  king  soems  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  doubt  of  the  policy  recommended,  so 
Isaiah  offers  him  a  sign,  deep  in  Sheol  {mg.)  or  in  the 
sky.  He  places  the  whole  realm  of  the  universe  at 
hds  disposal  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  confidently 
offers  a  miraculous  sign.  Ahaz  has  faith,  he  believes 
that  the  miracle  can  he  wrought.  But  he  has  not  the 
right  kind  of  faith,  he  does  not  obediently  trust  in 
God  for  deliverance.  Hence  he  refuses  the  sign,  just 
because  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  given,  for 
then  he  will  have  to  abandon  his  own  cheriuied  plan. 
He  hypocritically  declines  under  the  pretext  that  he 
will  not  tempt  God,  as  if  it  oould  be  tempting  Him  to 
accept  what  He  freely  offered.  Angered  bv  his  refusal, 
the  prophet  still  does  not  change  his  attituae.  Yahweh 
will  Himself  give  a  sign  that  the  attack  of  the  con- 
federates will  not  succeed.  Some  now  expectant 
mother  will  shortly  bring  forth  a  son  to  whom  she  will 
give  the  name  Immanuel,  thus  by  her  faith  that  God 
IS  with  His  people  nb^ipiTig  the  king's  unbelief. 
The  child  wiO  be  fed  on  curds  and  honey  as  soon 
as  he  has  become  old  enough  to  distinguish  between 
wholesome  and  harmful  food  (cf.  84  for  a  similar  time 
limit).  Before  he  has  reached  this  age  Syria  and 
Ephraim  will  be  devastated. 

S.  Shear-Jiuhiib :  the  nanra  means  "a  remnant 
shall  return  "  {mg.).  This  is  not  a  prophecy  of  disaster 
to  the  army  of  Judah.  meaning  that  only  a  remnant 
is  to  come  baofc  from  the  war,  but  it  embodies  one  of 
Isaiah's  most  important  doctrines,  that  a  remnant  of 
the  people  should  turn  to  God.  It  is  a  name  both  of 
judgment  and  promise — only  a  remnant,  but  still  a 
remnant.  Since  this  son  was  old  «iongh  to  aooom- 
pany  his  father,  he  must  have  received  the  name  some 
yean  before.  The  some  is  that  of  the  Babshakeh's 
speech  to  the  people  of  Jenualem  (362).  Its  identifica- 
tion is  uucertam. — 6.  Tabee' :  an  Aramaio  name. 
Possibly  as  Fekah  is  deeiniated  Bemaliah's  son,  the 
son  of  Tabeel  mav  be  Kezin. — 8,9a.  The  meaning 
may  perhaps  be,  ''The  head  of  Syria  is  after  only 
Brain,  and  the  head  of  Samaria  is  but  the  upstart 
eon  <3i  Bemaliah,  while  Yahweh  ie  the  head  of  Jeru- 
salem."— Sb  is  clearly  a  gloss,  irrelevant  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  indeed  inconsistent  with  Isaiah's  purpose, 
which  was  to  assert  almost  immediate  relief.   It  refers 

}>Tobably  to  events  connected  with  the  planting  of 
oreign  colonists  in  Samaria  by  E^rhaddon  or  Asuiur- 
banipal  (Ezr.  43,io).r-~14-16.  Space  will  not  permit 
of  any  thorough  discussion ;  for  a  fuller  treatment 
the  editor  may  refer  to  his  article  "  Immanuel "  in 
DCQ.  He  is  now  inclined  to  give  15  a  favourable 
interpretation,  and  treat  it  as  part  of  the  original 
prophecy.  The  following  points  may  be  emphasized : 
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(a)  The  ohBiaoter  of  the  is  not  altered  by  the 
King's  onbelief ;  it  ib  sieninoant  of  deliverance^  not 
of  diBaater  (c/.  8i-4)<  (o)  A  sign  may  be  mintoalonB, 
or  it  may  not.  Here  it  ia  probably  not  miiaooloiu. 
For  (e)  the  roidOTing  "  virgin  "  is  anjuatifiable ;  for 
this  MAu&iA  would  have  been  used ;  the  word  employed 
here,  'almah,  means  a  young  voman  of  marriageable 
age,  without  any  suggestion  that  she  is  not  married, 
(a)  The  sign  is  to  be  nilfiUed  in  the  near  future,  since 
it  IB  given  for  a  raeedog  emeigenpy.  It  has  therefore 
no  iderenoo  to  uw  birth  of  jesuB  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  htter.  (e)  Isaiah  has  no  particular 
woman  in  view.  Any  younj^  woman  who  shortly 
gives  birth  to  a  son  may  oall  liim  Immanuel,  and  bv 
this  expression  of  faith  that  God  is  with  His  peopfe 
will  rebuke  the  king's  unbelief.  (/)  Her  faith  will  be 
vindicated  by  the  desolation  of  the  oiemy's  land. 
ig)  The  sign  aooordin^y  oonsiBta  not  in  the  birth  of 
the  child,  nor  in  his  character,  pomtion,  or  destinv, 
nor  yet  in  his  conception  by  a  virgin.  He  has  m 
himself  no  signifioance.  The  sign  consists  in  the  name 
he  beats,  and  in  that  name  as  expressive  of  his 
mother's  faith  (cf.  8i8).  (A)  The  name  Immanuel 
means  "  God  is  with  ub,"  not  "  God  with  us  *' ;  there 
iB  no  reference  in  it  to  an  Incarnation  of  God.  (•)  If 
15  imphes  the  desolation  of  the  land,  it  Ib  onfc  d 
lunnony  with  the  rest  of  the  passage,  and  must  be 
atruck  oat.  But  the  prediction  that  curds  and  honey 
will  be  Immanuel'B  diet  may  quite  well  be  intetpretea 
as  imi^nng  plenty  rather  than  privation. 

17-26.  The  DevutottoD  (tf  Jndah.— Probably  ui 
independent  projAecy  rather  than  a  o(aitinuation  of 
2-16 ;  it  Btrifes  a  very  different  note.  It  may  belong 
to  the  same  date,  but  may  quite  well  be  later.  Disaster 
unparalleled  since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (note 
the  Southern  point  of  view)  is  coming  on  Jndah,  an 
Assyrian  invasion.  Yahweh  will  whistle  for  Uie  enemy, 
who  will  penetrate  the  most  inaccessible  retreats  of  the 
land,  and  humiliate  and  spoil  the  people.  The  popu- 
lation thai  wiD  remain  will  be  so  scanty  tiiat  verv  few 
cattle  will  yield  an  abunduice  of  milk.  The  land  will 
not  be  cultivated ;  the  vineyards,  whore  the  most 
valuable  vines  grew,  those  worth  a  shekel  a|nece,  will 
be  overrun  with  briers.  The  thorn  thickets  will  be 
the  lurking-place  of  wild  beasts,  and  oannot  therefore 
be  saf^  approached  without  weapons. 

18.  The  text  apparently  means  that  the  swarming 
tribsB  of  ^;ypt,  numerous  but  not  formidable,  and  the 
compact,  fierce,  and  well-marshalled  Assyrians,  would 
meet  for  battle  in  Jndah.  If  we  read  simply,  "  the 
Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  and  the  bee,"  omitting  the 
descriptions  as  gJosses,  Assyria  only  is  intended.— 
hired :  possibly  a  reference  to  the  purchase  by  Ahaz 
oi  AMgyriA'a  help.  Shaving  is  a  mark  of  degradation. — 
25.  The  text  may  be  corrupt;  the  meaning  is  very 
uncertain. 

vm.  1-4.  Hie  Stan  ot  Haher-shalal-hash^aK.— 

The  date  of  the  incidents  is  some  time  before  the  fall 
of  Damascus  in  732  b.o.  The  writing  of  the  tablet 
may  be  as  early  as  736  B.O.,  the  birth  of  the  child  as 
734.  The  prophet  is  bidden  take  a  large  tablet,  since 
it  is  to  be  used  as  a  public  plaoard,  and  writo  on  it 
in  oommoD  oharaoten  that  all  may  read.  "  For  H&her- 
shalal-haBh-bM."  He  is  to  take  reeponsible  witnesseB, 
that  when  the  prediction  is  fulfilled  they  may  be  able 
to  assure  the  people  that  by  this  enigmatic  inscription 
Isaiah  foretold  the  speedy  dcwnfaU  of  Syria  and 
Ephraim.  He  is  bidden  call  his  son,  bom  some  time 
later,  by  the  name  on  the  placard,  for  before  he  utters 
a  ohfld's  first  words,  Dai^sous  and  Sanaria  will  be 
despoiled  by  the  Assyrians. 


1.  pan  <tf  a  mu  :  ms.,  "  in  common  oharaoten," 
is  perhaps  correct.  The  name  means  "  Swift  is  the 
spMl,  speedy  the  prey,"  i^.  the  spoliation  of  Damasoas 
and  Sainaiia  will  fnieedily  take  plaoe. — 2.  Read  **  and 
take  "  (LXX). 

VHLB-IS.  More  Extraete  on  the  Crtsb  from  Isalah*i 
Antobli^rapliy. — It  is  not  dear  how  many  bits  of  tte 
autobiogra^y  are  included  here,  but  the  seoticm  fox 
the  most  part  probably  deals  with  the  coalition  <d 
Syria  and  Ephraim. 

9-10.  Date  of  the  earlier  part  aboni  736.  Th» 
latter  part  (from  **  and  the  Btretehing  ")  is  apparently 
a  late  addition.  Judah  despises  the  triokhng  waten 
of  Shiloah,  i.e.  Yahweh's  gentle  woridng  ;  her  dears 
for  measures  less  tame  and  more  heroic  shall  be  satis- 
fied by  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  shall  bniat 
th^  bounds  and  flood  into  Judah,  reaching  to  tfannflek 
and  threateoing  the  existence  the  nation.  Tlie 
reference  is  to  the  Assyrian  armies  (ef.  289-xi).  TImb 
with  an  abrupt  transition  and  a  ofaan^  in  metaphor 
we  read  of  the  sheltering  wings  protecting  Jndah,  and 
of  the  futility  of  the  cfulition  tormed  by  the  nations 
of  far  countries  against  her.  The  situation  does  noi 
suit  Isaiah's  time ;  it  has  its  paialleb  rather  in  tiw 
later  Apocalyptic. 

6.  iqolM  m :  Jndsh  did  not  r^oioe  fn  Beria  and 
Fekah,  but  was  in  tenor  of  them.  Possibly  we  ritonld 
read  "  despond  because  of  "  (umo^  mipf^). — TTje 
waters  of  Shiloah  flowed  in  a  ohasnd  with  a  sli^t 
fall  from  the  Viigin's  Fountain,  a  spring  with  an  inter- 
mittent flow,  so  that  the  waters  went  softly .-^^  Read 
at  the  end  *'  the  land,  for  God  is  with  ns.^'  We  thos 
get  a  refrain  whidi  reouis  at  the  end  of  10. — flu  Hate 
ao  uproar:  read  "Know"  with  LXX  (t^u),  whioh 
gives  a  good  parallel  to  "give  ear."  The  text  hsA 
apparentTy  been  expanded  by  mistaken  repetition. 

11-15.  Beyond  the  fact  tluit  this  is  earner  than  the 
fall  of  Samaria  (c/.  14),  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
about  its  date,  but  probably  it  belonga  to  the  same 
period  as  the  earlier  part  ai  the  chapter,  Isaiah  had 
felt  the  picesuie  of  the  Divine  hand  upon  Him,  oastiag 
Him  into  the  lurophetio  eosta^  (e/.  Jer.  IS17  ;  Eec^ 
I3*,  314,22,  81,  97i}.  In  it  he  had  been  cautioned 
against  acquiescence  in  the  popular  way ;  he  and  hia 
associates  (note  the  phiral  "  ye  ")  had  bean  forbidden 
to  adopt  the  popular  catehwords,  and  call  the  coalition 
of  8  vna  and  Ephraim  "aconnniM^"  ;  it  is  no  serious 
periltotheState  (d^  74) ;  latber  let  them  call  Yahwcb 
the  conspirator.  Well  may  He  be  their  dread  who 
will  overthrow  both  the  houses  of  Israel  I  Do  the 
people  boast  of  Yahweh  as  the  Stone  of  Israel  (Oen. 
4924),  as  their  strong  Rock  T  They  will  find  Him 
a  stone  s^ainst  whioh  they  will  stumble,  a  rotfk  on 
which  they  will  be  wrecked ;  not  only  so,  but  a  snare 
luring  them  to  ruin.  As  the  bird  is  attracted  to  it 
and  rests  upon  it,  and  by  this  very  act  of  trust  ^prinn 
the  trap  upon  itsdf,  so  Judah's  false  ocmfldenoe  wiU 
seal  her  doom. 

12t.  Veiy  difficult.  12  and  13  should  oorrespond ; 
we  should  assimitato  one  to  the  other,  probably  (as 
above)  13  to  13,  rather  than  12  to  13,  by  reading  "  a 
holy  thing  "  for  "  conspiracy  "  in  13,  a  truism  neeiiiag 
no  BpedaT  revelation.  We  should  abo  omit  the  words 
"  for  a  sanctuary  but "  in  14,  as  incomot  repetition 
of  the  word  rendered  "  snare." 

16-18.  Isaiah  seems  in  these  words  to  annonnoe  the 
close  for  a  time  of  his  ministry.  His  protest  had  been 
unavailing ;  Yahweh  had  hidden  His  faoe  from  "Bia 
disobedient  people.  He  mtmsts  his  testimoay  as 
to  feilure  of  the  alliea  and  his  teaching  (smi.)  on 
hSXb.  in  God  to  his  diBoiplea.^hat  bith,  vainly  n- 
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qtuj«d  from  king  and  people,  h«  will  Btill  exhibit,  and, 
while  he  haa  to  wait  in  ailBnoe,  he  and  hiB  ohildren  are 
ft  perpetual  mnwiirn — they  by  the  namee  they  bear 
(73,  83!.},  he  by  Eis  name,  his  personality,  and  hu 
work. 

16t.  Render,  "  I  will  bind  up  the  testimony,  teal  the 
tCttohing."  The  mention  of  his  disoiplea  auggesta 
tliat  he  had  formed  a  religiooa  brotherhood,  bela  to- 
gether by  his  prophetio  teaching.  This  was  epooh- 
making.  It  secured  the  preservation  of  his  own 
prophecies,  and  perhaps  those  of  others.  It  oreated 
a  religious  organisation  to  carry  out  the  programme 
<^  the  prophets,  wbioh,  when  it  oould  no  longer  wod: 
openly,  as  m  the  time  id  Manaioh,  oonld  wont  waiiK- 
noond  and  iasne  in  the  Dentenmomie  wtoimation. 
Beoognising  that  his  laboois  among  the  people  at  laise 
had  been  a  failore,  he  gathered  the  nuobos  of  the 
remnant  to  which  was  entrusted  the  future  oX  spiritual 
zeligion. — 18.  Notice  that  nothing  miraonJona  ii 
necwiBSurily  implied  in  "  signs  "  and  wonders.** 

TIIL  A-DL  1.  Some  Wngnmtvtf  Uttmunair- 
These  fragments  are  of  imoOTtain  date  and  author- 
■hip,  oormpt  in  text  and  obscure  in  sense.  The  first, 
xtfl.,  is  a  warning  against  necromanoers.  Probably 
the  words  of  those  who  advocate  consulting  them 
eontinue  to  the  end  of  19.  We  should  render  196, 
"  should  not  a  people  se^  unto  ^eic  elohim  I  on 
behaU  fif  tiie  Uvin^  should  tiiey  not  seek  nnto  the 
dead  I  "  Tba  elobim  are  the  spirits  <tf  the  dead,  so 
described  in  1  8.  2813.  Possibly  20  gives  the  reply 
which  is  to  be  made.  They  must  bring  the  sorcerers 
to  the  test  of  the  teaching  and  testimony  (16) ;  if 
they  do  not  conform  to  this,  no  morning  will  dawn 
after  their  night  of  distrees.  But  the  translatiou  ud 
•ease  are  quite  uncertain.  The  revival  of  necromancy 
was  due  to  the  drcumstanoes  ol  the  time.  When  the 
small  states  were  falling  before  the  irresistilde  power  - 
of  a  great  empire,  the  national  deities  seemed  power- 
leas  in  face  of  the  new  foe.  In  such  a  collapse  (u  faith 
some  would  resort  for  help  to  other  powers,  eepeoiolly 
occult  powers  such  as  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  In  a 
well-ordered  State  of  antiquity  such  practices  were 
sternly  repressed  as  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  whicn  had  a  religion  of  its  own.  But  when  tiiis 
leligion  received  these  severe  blows,  old  superatitioni 
which  had  maintained  an  underground  life  came  onoe 
more  to  the  surface. 

In  sif.  we  haye  the  picture  of  a  man  (the  pronouns 
are  singular)  driven  by  distrees  and  famine  to  des- 
perate straits.  He  goes  "  through  it,"  t.e.  the  land, 
vhioh  was  no  doubt  mentioned  in  the  oontezt  from 
which  this  was  taken,  vainly  seeki^  relief.  Jn  his 
•Aony  he  curses  God  [mg.)  bccauae  He  will  not,  and 
the  king  because  he  cannot,  help  (Bev.  169,11,21) — 
a  blasphemy  punishable  with  death  (1  K.  2I9-13). 
He  looks  up  to  heaven,  then  down  to  earth,  but  whw* 
«TeT  he  kioks  there  is  nought  bat  trouble.  81  is  a 
oonneoting  link  with  what  follows.  The  first  sentenoo 
ia  obaonie.  The  next  affirms  that  the  parts  wfaioh 
bore  the  bnmt  of  invasion  will  in  the  latter  time  be 
made  glorious.   For  "  the  way  of  the  sea  "  </.  p.  20. 

IX.  2-7.  brasl's  I>0Hvem.^This  famous  passage 
on  the  Messianic  King  is  now  by  several  regarded  as 
late.  The  question  is  too  lar^  to  be  disoussed,  bat 
it  seems  more  difBeolt  to  explain  its  origin  in  the  port- 
exilic  period  than  under  tne  monarchy.  This  was 
inveent  as  a  startmg-point,  and  Isaiah  would  not  expect 
it  to  be  eliminated.  Hie  bnrstii^  of  the  memy's 
yoke  and  the  establishment  of  a  righteous  rule  yten 
quite  in  tine  with  his  aspirations.  In  the  later  period 
othM  themM  would  have  been  added,  soioh  as  the  bring- 


ing bade  of  the  dispersed  exiles.  The  passi^  does 
not  describe  a  slate  of  things  which  has  already  come 
into  existence.  The  tenses  are  "  prophetic  "  ;  uiey  are 
written  while  the  people  still  dwell  in  the  land  of  deep 
darknees  (mg.).  But  the  poet's  vision  has  already 
■een  the  glonons  dawn.  Yahweh  haa  multi^died  their 
exultation;  it  is  like  the  joy  of  harvest  home  or 
divisifm  of  the  spoil  aftM  victory.  He  haa  brokto  the 
oppressor's  yoke  and  snapped  tiie  rod  with  which  he 
smote  his  victim's  shoulder,  as  when  Gideon  over- 
threw Midian  (Jg.  6-8).  The  boot  {mg.)  worn  in  the 
battle  tumult,  the  garments  stained  with  the  wounds 
of  war,  will  be  oonnimed.  For  a  child  has  hoea  bom 
who  shall  wear  the  royal  dlgni^  oa  his  dioulder.  He 
bears  a  fonrfokl  name,  e^ressive  of  his  marveUons 
wisdom,  his  prowess  in  war,  his  overwhebning  victory, 
his  reign  in  untroubled  peace.  He  will  sit  on  the  throne 
of  David,  ruling  a  wide  domain  in  peace  and  righteous- 
ness. Caik  the  prospect  may  be,  yet  the  zeal  of 
Yahweh  will  eeonie  the  aooomplishmeDt  of  this 


Bead.  "Tlion  hast  inalti]died  Uie  exultation 
{hamVah  for  Jtaggoj/ 18),  thou  hast  increased  the  joy." — 
ft.  EV  wrongly  throws  the  emphasis  on  "  unto  us  " 
rather  than  on  "  child  "  and  ''son."  Render,  "  For 
a  child  is  bom  unto  us,  a  son  is  given  unto  us." — ^The 
namee  are  four  (mg.),  not  Bve. — Hlgb^  Qnd :  perhaps 
better  '*  God  of  a  hero,"  referring  to  his  exoeptionalW 
heroio  character. — ErerlattlDg  Father :  one  who  will 
always  be  a  Father  to  his  people.  But  we  may  also 
render  "Father  of  booty."  We  tiius  get  a  progress 
in  thought ';  the  Sfossiah  is  a  mighty  hero,  who  UkeM 
great  spoil  from  his  enemisfl,  ana  reigns  hereafter  in 
unbroken  peace. 

OL  8-X.  4.  Tahwah  Smites  Bphratm  with  Stroke 
aUn  Stroke. — It  is  generally  weed  that  526-29 
formed  the  okiona  strophe  of  tlus  poem  (p.  440). 
The  date  is  (ntibably  before  the  coalition  of  Syria  and 
Ephraun  {9tif.),  t.e.  between  740  and  736.  It  is  one 
of  Isaiah's  earnest  prophecies.  It  is  very  uncertain 
whether  tiie  whole  Is  a  prediction  of  the  future,  or 
whether,  with  the  exception  of  the  conclusion,  it  de- 
scribes calamities  that  have  already  overtaken  the 
people.  On  the  whole  the  former  vtew  is  preferaUs. 
It  IS  that  adopted  in  BV,  tiie  tmses  being  taken  as 
pophetio  p«rfeots,  the  alternative  view  being  givra 
m  the  maigin. 

IX.  S-12.  Yahweh  has  sent  crashing  into  Israel  His 
word  with  its  power  of  self-fulfilment,  which  will  soon 
teach  the  boastful  ^hiaimites  another  lesson.  For 
they  bdioTe  tiiat  im  state  of  things  temporarily 
overthrown  by  disaster  was  mean  and  fragile  m  00m- 
parison  with  the  splendour  and  stability  they  will 
soon  attain.  So  Yahweh  will  incite  the  Syrians  and 
Philistines  agidnst  them.  Yet  His  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  His  huid  is  still  stretched  out  to  smite. 

10.  To  the  {ffesmt  dav  houses  in  Palestine  are 
generalhr  boUfc  of  snn-driea  bricks  and  beams  of  inroo- 
moio,  Buoe  they  are  the  cheapest  material.  Hewn 
stcme  and  oedar  would  be  reserved  for  the  rich 
{p.  109)^11.  adTenailes  ot  Beiln :  since  the  Syrians 
aro  Israel's  eiutnieB»  and  Bedn  was  king  ot  Syria, 
we  must  oorroot  the  text,  reading  probably  his 
adveraariee." 

IX.  Since  this  will  have  no  salutary  eSeot. 

Tahweh  will  in  one  day  destroy  both  small  wid  great. 
He  will  not  spare  the  sturdiest  or  the  most  helpless ; 
the  whole  nation  is  evil.  Nor  yet  does  tJiis  nhanst 
His  wrath. 

14.  pahopfenndi  ud  nilh :  the  kdEty  and  the  low.— 
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tioQof  14;  tor  i6ef.Si2. — 17.  teJ(rieeov8r:  "Bpare" 
(yi^aah  lot  yiBtnafy)  would  eive  a  better  parallel. 

DC  18-21.  Wickedueaa  is  like  a  fire,  wfiioh  first  Utb 
hold  on  the  briers,  and,  gaining  str^igtb,  sets  alight 
the  whole  dwise  forest.  The  land  wiU  be  visited  hy 
Yahweh's  wrath,  the  people  will  be  like  oannibate, 
the  land  rent  hy  a  tutfileH  civil  war.  Yet  His  hand 
is  still  stntohed  ont. 

19.  burnt  up :  of  quite  nnoertain  meanii^. — as  the 
(nel  of  Are :  we  ehoald  probably  read  "  iHce  oanni- 
bala." — 20.  his  own  arm :  read,  *'  his  neighbour  " 
for  z*rd'0) ;  cf.  Jer.  199. 

X.  1-4.  This  section  differs  in  several  ways  from  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  and  may  be  derived  from  another 
context.  It  ifl  probably  Jaaianio.  It  attacks  mi  just 
jni^efl,  who  deprive  the  poor  and  defenoekoe  joBttce, 
that  they  may  defrana  them.  What  will  mey  do 
whea  the  storm  of  vengeanoe  sweeps  on  them  from 
afar  T   To  whom  oan  they  turn  T 

8.  ffiaty :  wealth.— 4.  Verjr  diffionlt ;  the  text 
must  be  oompt.  A  re-diviaimL  of  the  oonsononts 
nvn  *'  Beltis  cronohee,  Osiris  Is  broken  "  (Laearde), 
This  may  be  oorreot,  but  we  have  no  evidenoe  tor  the 
wonhip  of  these  deities  in  Palestine  at  this  time.  The 
meaning  would  be,  "  You  oan  flee  to  no  one,  for  your 
false  goos  will  be  bnried  under  heaps  of  slain."  Gray 
leads,  "  To  avoid  cronohinff  under  the  piuonan." 

X.  6-S4.  Asia's  BoasoDtaiM  and  Its  Pimlsbm«it. 
— ^This  prophecy,  so  far  as  it  is  tsoiah's,  most  be  later 
than  the  captnie  of  Carohemish  in  717  and  before 
Sennacherib's  invasion  in  701.  Narrower  limits 
cannot  be  fixed.  Non-Isaianio  material  appears  to 
be jpreeent  in  it. 

0-19.  Assyria  ie  Yahweh's  rod  to  smite  any  nation 
that  has  aroused  His  anger,  but,  inspired  by  lust  of 
blood,  plans  to  exterminate  many  peoples,  and  boast- 
folly  thinks  'to  destzojy  Jerusalem  wiUi  her  divine 
oonentitieB,  less  powerful  than  those  <rf  dties  she  has 
seized.  80,  when  she  has  served  His  purpose.  He 
will  punish  her  boastfulness  in  ascribing  her  conquests 
to  her  own  wisdom  and  might.  She  hae  abolished  the 
boundaries  of  subject  peoples,  merging  them  in  her 
empire ;  plundered  their  treasures  and  abased  their 
rolers,  robbing  the  nations  as  a  man  takea  the  em 
from  a  nest  aWidoned  by  the  panic-atrioken  Uros, 
none  ventoriiw  a  protest.  What  folly  for  God's  tool 
to  vaunt  itself  agamst  Him  who  wields  it  I  God  wiU 
punish  with  warting  disease,  and  with  &n  like  the 
conflagration  of  a  mighty  forest,  which  spues  so  few 
trees  that  a  child  o&n  count  them. 

6.  Bead,  "  and  stafi  of  mine  indignation." — 
8.  Assyrian  govWDors  were  in  some  oaees  sobjeot 
kings,  or  thoy  ruled  over  territories  largw  than  thoee 
governed  by  the  kings  of  the  sm^  Symn  states. — 9. 
Calno.  (Am.  63*)  perhapsKullani,nearArpad,  captured 
about  738  B.o.  Careheodsh  (now  Jerabis)  was  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  capital  of  the  Hittites, 
80  miles  N.B.  of  KoUoni,  oaptond  in  717.  Hamath 
<2  K.  1425*  Am.  62*)  was  on  the  Onmtes.  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  N.  of  Damascus,  reconquered 
by  Sargon  in  720.  Arpad  was  near  Aleppo,  about 
100  mileB  N.  of  Hamatn  ;  it  was  captured  in  740. 
Damasera,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  captured  in 
732  by  'Hglath-pileser ;  Samula  by  Sargon  in  722. 
— 10-12.  Perhape  an  insertion. — fdob:  lit.  nonentities. 
— 12.  tmit  ol  the  stout  heart:  the  arrogant  boasting 
in  wfaidi  his  audacity  has  found  expression. — IS. 
Text  at  the  dose  uncertain.  16-19.  The  metaphors 
are  confused  and  the  style  falls  off.  Possibly  the 
verses  are  late,  embodying  borrowed  Isaianic  phrase- 
ology} more  (onbably  \&sy  have  an  Isaiuiic  basis, 


but  have  suffered  in  transmiecdon. — 16.  fab  fat  OHM; 
better,  "his  fat  limbs."  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
body  smitten  by  a  wasting  sickness. — 18.  The  olause 
"  as  when  a  sit^  man  pineth  away  "  (mff.)  would  be 
more  in  plaoe  aftec  i6a. 

20-23.  Then  the  remnant  of  Israel  will  no  longer 
seek  support  in  an  earthly  power,  which,  instead  of 
hdping,  only  smote  it,  bat  m  Yobweh.  For  Israel, 
however  numerous,  will  suffer  Yahweh's  righteous 
judgment  of  extwndnation,  so  that  only  a  remnant 
shaQ  be  left. 

24-27.  A  prophecy  of  encouragement  now  begins. 
God's  people  in  Zion  must  not  fear  the  Aesynan, 
tlu>im;h  he  smite  it  as  Egypt  did  before  the  Exodus. 
For  very  soon  YahwA's  indi^pution  will  be  passed, 
and  His  anger  will  be  acoomphshed  in  the  destruction 
of  the  oppresBor,  which  shall  be  like  Gideon's  over- 
throw  of  Midian  (Jg.  735)  and  the  lifting  of  the  rod 
over  the  Red  Sea,  which  opened  the  waters  for  the 
Hebrews  and  closed  them  ovo'  the  EgypUana.  Theo 
Israel's  shoolder  shall  be  freed  from  the  opioessor's 
burden  and  the  yoke  removed  from  its  neck. 

27.  and  flie  yoke  .  .  .  anotatloc :  if  HT  is  rig^ 
we  should  render  as  mg.  But  ^e  meaning  that  Israel 
shall  grow  so  fat,  prosperous,  that  the  yoke  ia 
burst  from  its  neck,  is  unlikely.  The  clause  shonh] 
lurobably  be  connected  with  28  and  the  text  emended. 
We  should  pnbaps  read,  "He  hath  oome  m  from 
Peo»-Bimmon,  he  is  oome  to  AiatJi."  Peoe-IUnuDon 
is  about  10  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

28-84.  The  march  of  the  Assyrians  on  JemsBlem 
is  depicted.  The  host  of  the  enemy  moves  on  till 
Jerusalem  seems  to  be  within  its  grasp,  then  suddeoly 
Qod  intervenes  and  cuts  it  down.  Probably  the 
Assyrian  army  did  not  advance  on  Jerusedem  by  this 
route.  We  are  reading  imaginative  poetry.  The 
oentr&l  point  is  that  the  enemj'  will  threaten  Jeru- 
salem with  apparently  irresistible  power,  bot  God 
will  intervene  m  the  city's  extremit;jr  and  annihilate 
the  foe.  It  would  do  the  prophet  an  mjustice  to  press 
the  dctaBa  of  this  brilliant  [Hotare  with  prosaio 
literalneaa. 

28f.  Alath  is  probably  Ai,  9  miles  N.  of  Jransalem. 
Ugnn  Totby  be  identical  with  a  place  now  known  as 
l^onm.  iDohmash  was  about  2^  miles  8.E.  of  AL 
The  pass  is  rerifcrred  to  in  1  8. 142.  The  enemy  leaves 
the  heavy  baggt^  at  Michmash,  since  he  has  to  descend 
into  the  deep  Wady  ee-Suwdnit  and  then  climb  np 
the  opposite  aide  to  Geba. — G«ba  >s  about  5  anles 
N.  <a  Jerosolran,  Bamah  lies  2  miles  to  the  W.  of 
Oeba.  GIbeali  ia  probably  betwem  it  and  Jerusalem^ 
80t.  The  plaoes  ore  omdentifled,  with  the  exoepUon 
of  Anathou,  which  lay  between  Gteba  and  Jemsuam, 
and  was  Jemmioh's  native  dty.^ — 80&.  Read  mg^ 
82.  The  Assyrian  is  reprteented  as  in  sight  of  the  city. 
Nob  has  not  been  identified  ^1  8. 12i*).— -iSSf.  Just  when 
the  Assyrian  army  catches  sight  of  the  dty  and  it  seems 
to  be  helpless  in  its  gnunp,  Yahwdi  intemoes  and 
outs  it  down,  as  a  forest  is  felled  hy  tiie  axe.  Lebanon 
is  a  figurative  expression  for  the  Assyrians  on  account 
of  its  forest  of  cedars. 

XI.  1-9.  The  Messiah's  Mvtaio  Eqnl|Rnaot— If  the 
reference  to  the  hewn  stump  of  David's  house 
implies  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  passsge 
preeomably  is  not  Isaiah's.  This  inference,  perhaps. 
IS  not  necessary ;  and  if  92-7  is  hie,  the  same  judg^ 
ment  should  probably  be  passed  on  II1-9.  The 
Messiah  is  to  spring  from  the  familv  of  Jesse,  i.e.  he 
will  be  a  second  David.  This  &mily  is  described  tm 
the  hewn  stump  of  a  tree.  It  is  in  a  fallen  condition, 
shorn  of  all  its  royal  glory.  Yet  it  haalhe^p  ol  life 
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in  it,  and  from  it  this  new  shoot  springs.  To  equip 
him  for  bis  work  the  spirit  of  Ysiiweh  rests  npon  him — 
not  seven  spirits,  but  one  spirit  with  six  modes  of 
msnifeetaticm,  intelleotoal,  praotioal,  and  religions. 
Equipped  with  the  Divine  spirit  of  discernment,  the 
Messiah  will  not  need  to  depend  on  the  sight  of  bis 
eyes  (*.e.  mere  appearances)  or  the  heariog  of  his  ean 
{t.e.  the  testimony  of  witnesses).  He  will  be  infallibly 
guided  in  his  deoisions.  He  wiU  judge  with  righteous- 
nea^  mite  the  -nokot  (so  read  for  "  smite  the  earth  "). 
and  riay  tha  wioked.  BighteoasiieBS  and  fsithfnlness 
will  be  his  equipment  for  action  or  conflict.  Katntal 
enemies  will  oe  at  peace,  ud  the  esJrth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh. 

8a.  Bead,  *'  and  be  will  cause  the  fear  of  Yahweh  to 
rest  upon  him."  The  clause  is  probably  a  variant  of 
the  first  clause  of  2.-6.  The  giidle  binds  the  clothes 
together  and  prepares  for  marching  or  fighting. — 
61.  Parallelism  suggests  that  two  enemies,  not  tlu«e, 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  third  clause,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  verb.  Read,  perhaps,  "  and  the 
oaU  and  the  young  lion  shall  feed."  Instead  of  "  shall 
feed  "  in  7  read  "  shall  beotune  fri^ds."  There  is  a 
ledandant  ehuue  fai  6f . ;  either  the  urallel  line  has 
iallsn  out.  or  the  redundant  line  is  nm  original.  Per- 
ha^  the  last  clause  of  7  has  been  inserted  from  flSzs, 
or  it  mk;ht  have  stood  oiiginallv  after  the  first  clause 
of  6.  In  the  latter  case,  the  last  clause  of  6  seems 
to  be  an  insertion. — 9.  Probably  the  reference  is  no 
kmger  to  the  wild  beasts,  for  9b  attributes  to  the 
dimisioa  of  the  knowledge  of  Yahwdi.  Peace  among 
men  m  Yahw^'s  holy  mountain,  i.e.  Canaan,  is  in- 
tended. 

Zt  10-16.  The  Retiun  of  Isnd  and  Jndah  Iran  flw 
Dbpenlon.  and  Vletoriom  Allanee  against  flulT 
Andent  Foes. — This  is  probably  post-exilic.  The 
ideas  are  characteristic  of  that  period — Israel's  spiritual 
primacy,  tlw  latter-day  ^loiy  of  Jerusalem,  the  flock- 
ing of  the  heathen  to  it  as  disciples.  iif.,isf.  are 
more  natural  in  a  later  writer,  for  tne  Israelites  would 
hudly  be  so  widely  dispersed  in  Isaiah's  time.  10 
appears  to  be  an  editorial  addition  combining  elements 
from  23-4  and  from  43-6.  The  root  seems  to  be  a 
shoot  springing  from  the  root.  The  Messiah  dwells 
in  a  splendid  anode,  and  the  nations  resort  to  him  as 
aa  o^an  of  Divine  revelation.  The  runnant  will 
ft  aeoond  time  be  gathered  from  its  wide  dispersion. 
A  signal  is  lifted  up  to  the  nations  that  they  may 
Ining  the  Israelites  back  ;  tiie  old  enmity  of  Ephraim 
and  Jndah  will  disappear,  and  together  thtry'  will 
pounce  on  the  shonlder-shaped  land  of  the  Phiustinee 
as  an  eagle  on  its  prey.  They  will  spoil  the  Arabs, 
smite  Edom  and  Moab,  and  subdue  the  AmmcHutes. 
Yahweh  will  dry  up  (m;.)  the  tongue  of  tite  Red  Sea 
the  Onlf  of  Suce),  soorcb  tlie  Euphrates  and 
BpHt  it  into  seven  streams,  so  that  men  pass  over  it 
dry-shod.  Thus  the  remnant  will  return  from  Assyria, 
as  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Exodus. 

11.  tha  leeoid  ttma :  a  first  return  from  exile  had 
already  taken  |dace.  This  was,  in  fact,  so  incomplete 
that  aeventl  poat-exilio  wo|Aeoies  predict  a  full  return 
from  tJie  Diqisnicn.  The  two  great  |>owem,  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  are  mentioned  first,  then  their  dependencies. 
By  Assyria  one  fA  the  empires  which  suooeeaed  AseTtia 
is  meant,  Persia  or  Syria. — Paduw :  Upper  Egypt.— 
Cash :  Ethi^ua. — Elam :  Jer.  4934-39  *.—SbiDan 
Babylonia^—Bamath :  IO9*.— Ulandt  ol  tba  m; 
Uieooast  lands  of  tiie  HeditenwDean. 

Xn.  SngtofAankiclvlnf.— ThisisalateapiiMidix 
to  the  i»eoedii^.  It  is  imitative  thronghoat  and 
oopies  late  pMsagea.   II16  eon^axes  Isiael'a  letrnn 


from  ^e  Dispersion  with  tibe  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews  at  the  Exodus.  As  a  song  of  praise  (Ex.  15) 
celebrates  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  at  the 
Red  Sea.  so  two  brief  songs  {1-3,4-6)  are  inserted 
here,  which  have  close  points  of  contact  with  Ex.  15 
and  some  Pse.,  especially  Pa.  105,  also  w#h  parte  of 
Is.  24-27.  The  speaker  in  the  first  song  is  apparently 
the  redeemed  Israel.  He  utters  thanksgiving  for  the 
passing  of  Yahweh's  anger  into  comfort  (40if.),  ex- 
presses his  trust  ia  Him  as  his  salvation.  The  joy 
with  vhioh  they  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  da- 
liveranoe  (3)  is  conveyed  in  a  metaphor  far  more 
expressive,  where  water  is  so  scarce,  than  among  our- 
selves. The  second  psalm  is  an  endtant  ceteraaUon 
among  the  nations  of  the  w<Hiderfal  aohievemflnta 
He  has  wioiwht  for  Israel. 

xm.  l-XIV.  S8.  The  Dtttf  Ruin  of  Babykn  and 
Trlamphal  Ode  over  her  Honarehl  Deatb.— Historical 

conditions  ace  here  [wesupposed  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Isaiah's  time.  The  subject  of  13  is  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  by  the  Hedea  a  century  and  a 
half  siter  his  age.  ^oe  the  downfall  is  said  to  lie 
in  the  near  future,  the  prophecy  must  have  been  written 
very  near  tiie  close  al  toe  Exile.  The  deaoription  of 
Bal^km  is  also  not  tnie  to  the  situation  of  Isaiah's 
day.  The  great  oppressxug  emi^,  whose  downfall 
he  predicted,  was  Assyria.  Babylon  was  subject  to 
it,  though  it  revolted  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was 
united  ki  frimdly  relations  with  Judah  by  hate  for 
the  common  oppieasor.  In  our  prophecy  Bab;^kHi 
is  no  longer  a  suojeot  states  bat  **  the  glory  of  king- 
doms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldeans*  pride,"  proud  and 
arrogant,  haughty  and  terrible.  The  ode  in  144&-ai 
pro&bly  beloni^  to  the  same  date.  It  is  a  song  of 
triumph  over  the  fall  of  an  unnamed  oppressor.  The 
writer  pictures  with  undisguised  exultation  the  taunts 
that  wul  be  aimed  at  the  fallen  tyrant  in  SbeoL  Al- 
though the  king  is  not  named,  the  close  connexion  with 
the  preoeding  prophecy  makes  it  likely  that  the  king 
of  Babylon  u  meant.  14i-4a  is  apparently  an 
editorial  link  between  13  and  the  ode  that  fwows. 
If  so.  the  reference  to  the  restoration  is  to  the  return 
from  the  Dispersion  rather  than  simply  from  Babylon. 
Prophecies  oi  the  retum  were  not  necessarily  com- 
posed before  the  return  under  Cyrus,  for  neither  that 
nor  the  subsequent  return  led  by  Ezra  embraced  more 
than  a  oomparatiTdy  small  remnant  ctf  the  Jewish 
population  out  of  ntleatine.  Long  afterwards  the 
hope  of  restoration  was  still  cherished. 

jtnL  A  standard  is  to  be  set  on  the  bare  mountain, 
that  it  may  be  seen  far  and  wide.  The  warriors  are 
summoned  to  enter  the  gates  oi  the  Babylonians, 
here  called  *'  the  nobles,"  other  nations  being  the  com- 
mon penile  ia  oompariscHi  with  those  wmd  xnlsn. 
The  wamors  ate  samnumed  to  enonte  YAtnA'a  aagnr. 
They  proudly  extilt  in  prospect  of  victory.  They  are 
called  consecrated  because  wu  was  regarded  as  a  holy 
enterprise,  and  those  who  took  part  in  it  as  speoiaily 
dedicated  to  the  Divine  service,  which  imposed  upon 
them  several  restrictions,  or,  as  th^  aro  technically 
called,  taboos.  Yahweh  was  HimsMf  snrnKiaed  to  go 
witii  His  armies  to  battle.  CampiUgnsweiemaugarated 
with  sacrifice  (pp.90,I14).  The  proi^iet  hears  the  Medes 
mustering  in  their  moontains  to  pour  down  on  the  plains 
of  Babylonia.  Though  they  howl,  for  Yahweh's  day  is 
at  band,  men  shall  be  powerless  and  dismayed  in  i»in 
and  perplexity.  The  day  comes,  cruel  and  angry, 
to  dest^te  the  land  and  extirpate  ainnns.  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stan  will  be  daricened ;  the  wicked  will  be 
ptmiBhed  and  tiie  haughty  be  brought  low ;  a  man  will 
be  nuer  than  gold ;  the  heavens  wUl  tranble,  the 
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««rtfa  leap  from  her  pUoe.  'hum  the  tiadera  or  yinton 
who  have  oome  from  all  quartets  to  Babylon  will 
TvA  home  in  headlong  fli^t.  The  attooitue  whioh 
were  the  umat  aocom^uhmeDta  of  the  oaptnte  of  a 
city,  eepecially  by  savage  wanion  like  the  Medea, 
win  be  perpetrated  at  Babylon's  fall.  For  they  will 
not  be  bongnt  oS,  they  will  be  pitiless  even  to  the  moot 
hdpless.  and  Babylon,  now  at  last  mentioned  by  name, 
the  capital  of  mwy  snbieot  kingdoms,  will  be  like 
Sodom  and  Gomcnrah,  dewlate  for  ever,  unvisited 
even  by  the  nomad  or  tiie  abepherd,  the  home  of  wild 
beasts  and  nnoanny  donatera.  And  this  judgment  is 
near  at  hand. 

1.  harden :  read  mg.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb 
"  to  lift  up."  meaning  to  lift  up  the  Toioe. — 6.  C/. 
JI.  lis. — o*  (aMS  of  llanw:  Tarioualy  exfdained  as 
the  flune  of  pain.  ihuM.  or  excitement. — 10,  The 
failore  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  shine  is  a  very  oommon 
dement  in  prophetio  pioiures  of  jndgmcoit.  Read, 
perhaps,  "  For  the  heavens  and  the  oonstellations 
thereof."  Constellations  means  snob  ooostellatione 
as  Orion. — 12,  Ophfr:  the  situation  has  been  mooh 
dintuted.  It  has  been  located  oa  the  W.  coast  of 
Inma,  and  on  tiie  S^.  coast  of  Airkia,  opposite  Uad«p 
gawar.  The  most  piohable  view  is  ft  was  rai 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  but  the  name  may  also  have 
included  the  district  opposite  this  on  the  B.  coast 
of  Africa.  See  the  Diotionariea. — 151.  The  atrocitiee 
were  not  aotoaUy  perpetrated,  for  Babylon  surrendered 
peacefully  to  Cyrus.— IT.  The  IMm  (pp>  68,  60)  were  a 
monntaineering  nation  to  ^M.E.  of  Bal^lon.  Cyras 
om'ted  ijiem  with  the  Fersiaiu  under  his  sway,  and 
together  th^oaptoredBabyion  in  638.  See  pp.  61.77. 
— 19.  The  Olialdeaiu  (pp.  S8f.)  were  a  people  UTing  on 
the  coast  8.E.  of  Babylonia.  Merodaoh  Saladan  (p.  71) 
who  held  Babylon  for  a  time  against  As^ria,  was  a 
Chaldean.  But  they  wen  not  in  any  hsom  Bahamians 
till  NabopQlassar,  the  &thn  of  Neboehadneoar,  who 
was  a  Chsldeao,  founded  the  new  Babylonian  empire 
about  626  (p.  60).  The  name  was  subsequenUy  used 
as  synonymous  with  Babytonians.  In  Daniel  we  have 
the  curious  use  of  Chaldeans  in  the  sense  of  magicianB 
or  wise  men  (pp.  62^.). — 211.  Paralleli  ooovr  in  Zepb. 
2i4f.;  Jer.  6O39,  6I37 ;  Is.  3411-15.  The  oreatores 
mentioned  belonged  not  mertij  to  what  we  should 
Mkll  natural  history,  hoi  sopematord,  whioh  wwe  not 
riiaiply  distinguishod  by  the  ancient  mind.  The  names 
are  m  some  oasee  of  unoertain  meaning.  The  satyrs 
are  demons,  probably  in  the  shape  of  goats.  It  is  a 
common  Arab  aaperstition  that  ruins  are  haiAted  by 
uncanny  oreaturee.  The  author  further  predicts  that 
this  desolation  is  to  oome  qoiddy.  As  a  matter  of 
£sot  the  city  remained  nnharroed  under  Crms.  Its 
outer  walls  were  destroyed  when  it  revolted  from 
I)arias  I,  and  it  gradually  decayed.  It  was  still  in- 
habited in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  par- 
posed  to  make  it  his  capital,  and  who  died  there. 

XIV.  1-23.  For  Yahweh  in  His  pity  will  restore 
Israel  to  ita  own  land,  and  some  of  the  heathen  will 
join  Israel  as  proselytes  Ic/.  663,^.).  The  nations 
will  bring  theon  baok  to  Pftlestine  (Msaf..  6O9-14, 
6620),  and  the  oppreesors  will  serve  those  whom  tik^ 
had  oppressed.  Then  when  Israel  has  been  rescued 
it  will  utter  this  taunting  song  over  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  song  is  written  in  tne  so-called  lamentation 
rhythm,  whioh  was  used  largely,  though  not  exohi- 
siroly,  for  dirges  and  elegies.  Now  has  the  oppTeesw 
oeased.  oeaaed  the  terror  I  The  tmaat  staff  is  brcAoi 
that  smote  the  nations  in  joosssant  anger  and  trampled 
them  with  a  tram]jing  tiiat  none  oiHiId  oheok.  The 
«Hth  is  at  peaoe,  tiie  trees  refoioe  that  tlwy  wUI  no 


longer  be  feDed  by  the  oppnmoc  to  pmrUto  tfaabo 
for  ships,  buildings,  and  implemoits  of  war.  The 
poet  now  depicts  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  tyrant  after 
his  death,  first  of  his  shade  (9-15),  then  of  his  c(»pBB 
(16-30).  First  he  follows  theking'sshadetoSheoL  Iliis 
was  the  nndwworid,  to  whioh  the  shades  of  men  were 
supposed  to  go  after  death,  leading  Vhen  a  shadowy 
e^weooe^  re^oded  here  apparently  as  the  oounter- 
part  or^ale  reflection  of  uie  life  which  they  led  cm 
eorUi.  Thus  the  kings  of  the  nations  still  sit  on  thnmes. 
The  passage  should  be  compared  with  the  striking 
deeonption  in  Ezek.  3218-33*,  which  differs  from  this 
to  some  extent  in  its  represmtaUon.  Here  the  kings 
are  said  to  rise  in  amazement  to  meet  the  king  of 
Bal^lon.  They  had  not  expecAed  this  invinciUe 
monarch  to  be  overthrown,  but  now  he  is  with  them, 
as  weak  as  they.  This  is  the  end  of  his  pomp  and  his 
music ;  worms  are  his  couch  and  his  ooverlet.  80  ba 
from  sitting  on  a  throne  like  his  f^w-kings,  he  is 
doomed  to  lie  on  the  soil  of  the  nnderworid,  whi<^  is 
pictured  as  infested  with  worms,  an  indication  of  tha 
oloee  aasooiations  between  Sheol  and  the  grave. 
Later  he  is  said  to  be  bto^ghti  down  to  the  farthest 
recosBos  of  tiie  pit  (15).  He  is  thus  dishonourably 
oast  aside,  no  longer  the  oeotr©  of  observation.  The 
reason  is,  it  would  seem,  the  fact  that  his  corpse  remains 
unboned  (19).  Son  of  the  Goddees  tA  the  Dawn 
(Job  3g*),  he  aspired,  as  himself  a  demigod  and  king  of 
a  worid  Mnpire,  to  become  one  of  the  god*  (Ec^  28), 
sitting  in  tneir  assembly  on  their  mountain  home  in 
the  mc  North.  He  is  ukb  the  morning  star,  which 
shines  brightly,  but  only  for  a  brief  pcoiod,  qoicUy 
disappearing  before  the  sun.  The  falling  of  the  stw 
<</.  Rev.  Qi)  is  probably  suggested  by  the  falling  of  a 
meteor.  Bow  startling  the  oontrast  between  the 
height  be  hoped  to  reach  in  the  uttermost  North  and 
the  depth  faito  whioh  he  is  |dnnged  in  the  farthest 
reoeases  of  Sheol  t  The  scene  duuises  to  the  battle- 
field (16)/  where  the  corpse  <rf  ib»  knu  fiee  buried. 
Those  who  see  it  will,  as  t^y  okMefy  soratinise  it. 
moralise  on  Uie  change  of  fortune.  Invincible  tiioo^ 
he  had  been,  and  holding  his  conquests  so  firmfy,  yet, 
nnUke  other  kings,  he  is  not  honoured  with  biuial 
in  his  own  tomb.  The  text  of  17-20  has  apparentiy 
suffered  from  transposition  and  corruption  (see  below). 
Not  only  is  he  excluded  from  his  royal  tomb,  his  whole 
brood  uUs  and  their  vcury  names  are  forgotttti  (90). 
Let  the  oonqnerors  exti^iate  his  children,  that  hii 
dynasty  may  not  perpetuate  the  mischief  of  h^  rule. 
23f.  is  perhaps  an  editorial  condusioa  dcecribiug  the 
deaolation  of  Babylon.  When  its  irrigation  system 
fell  into  neglect,  the  overflow  of  the  Enpkratee  formed 
marshes,  smoe  it  was  no  Icmger  earned  off  by  the 
oanab  (p.  60). 

4.  golftfla  flitr :  read  "  the  raging  "  or  "  tenor."— 
9.  the  dead:  i.e.  Bephaim  (OenTl^s*)'— 11.  vfoh: 
perhaps  we  might  iOastrate  from  2I5  where  the  prinoes 
ot  Babylon  are  represmted  as  at  a  banquet  when  the 
enemy  were  at  their  gates,  and  from  we  account  of 
Bebhaczar's  feast  in  Dan.  6. — 19.  The  text  seems  to 
mean  that  the  king's  body  is  east  away  imbnried,  Qce 
awortiiless  branoh,  ont  off  tiw  tree  and  thrown  aaidB; 
that  it  is  flung  into  a  pit  with  the  rest  of  tiie  bodies  of 
the  slain,  so  that  he  is  surrounded  by  them  on  every 
side.  But  tjie  language  is  strange,  especially  the 
phrase,  "that  go  down  to  tiie  8t<mes  of  the  pit." 
Probably  we  should  read.  "  but  thou  art  oast  KNrtii 
with  the  slain  that  are  thnwt  through  wHh  tho  sword, 
tiiat  go  down  to  file  base  of  the  pit.  as  a  oaroaae  trodden 
under  foot."  Hm  remaining  words  thm  Uam  an 
intoodnotlMi  to  ao.  They  do  not  make  •  oomplate 
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aentonoe,  and  probably  some  words  have  dropped 
out.  It  has  been  auj^ested  to  read :  "  [Hov  art 
thoa  out  off]  from  thy  giave,  like  an  abonunable 
bcanoh.  [How  Ueet  thon  there  without  htmourl 
clothed  ^with  shame]."  This  is  a  laigely  otmieotonl 
laBtoratwn,  bat  it  siveB  a  good  sense  and  aToidB  the 
diffionltiea  railed  by  the  preaent  text.  SomeUiing 
like  this  is  veir  probably  right.  The  king  is  called 
"  an  abominaUe  branch  "  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a 
shoot  diegnwefol  to  the  family  tree,  and  therefore 
deeerring  to  be  lopped  off  (ff.  lU,  Jn.  L56). — aO.  with 
them  in  this  context  can  refer  only  to  the  kings  <d 
the  nations  (i8),  which  is  very  awkwaid,  ainoe  the 
pronoim  ought  natoially  to  nlw  to  the  alain.  Bat 
neithw  is  satisfactory.  He  should  be  spoken  of  as 
bmied  with  his'ancestoiB.  Read  with  Ihihm,  "as 
for  thy  fathers,  thon  shalt  not  be  joined,"  etc. — 21. 
dtles :  lead  "  heaps  ol  rains,"  unless  the  word,  which 
is  unneoessaiy  and  metric^y  inoonvenient,  should 
be  struck  oat.  With  this  verse  the  ode  oonwa  to  an 
end. — 28.  poteoptne :  AV  '*  Inttoni "  probably  suite 
the  posssgee  where  it  oooais  better,  thcnigh  poioapine 
is  philologioaJly  much  the  beat  aappoitod  (see  EK, 
HDB,  8DB«). 

XIV.  2^27.  Tba  DaatraetloD  of  Asyrlar— This  is 
ttaaallir  regarded  as  a  genaine  fragment  by  Isaiah, 
asserting,  as  in  IO5-34.,  the  approaching  destniotion 
of  Assyria  in  Palestine,  and  uttered  prob«bly  not  long 
before  Sennacherib's  invaioon  in  701.  Some  take  it 
to  be  poBt-ezilio,  mainly  on  the  groimd  that,  just  as 
in  the  later  eschatology,  the  joo^poient  is  to  be  in- 
Uioied  on  all  the  nations,  while  Isaiah  limits  his  view 
to  a  mach  narrower  horizon.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
put  tc^ther  out  of  Isaianio  phrases.  It  is  true  that 
numerous  panUlela  occur  in  the  other  prophecies,  bat 
the  peoe  ia  so  free  and  Tigoroos  in  style,  that  it  does 
not  make  the  impreasion  of  having  Dsen  composed 
by  s  mere  copyist.  Nor  was  it  poealble  for  the  Amyrian 
EmjEHre  to  be  brokm  up  without  affecting  the  other 
nations  in  a  vital  and  far-reaohing  way.  The  view 
taken  of  a  fis^ent  like  this  neoeesanly  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  attitude  adopted  to  some  of  the 
laiver  oritioal  qnestiona  nriaed  by  we  book. 

Yahwdi  haa  sworn  to  aooompliBh  Hia  purpose  of 
brewing  AsiTria  to  pieces  in  the  monntamoas  land 
of  Palestine.  It  is  a  purpose  of  worid-wide  import, 
and,  sinee  Yahweh  hoe  decreed  it,  none  will  be  able 
to  thwart  His  design. 

26a.  The  destrootioa  takes  jdaoe  in  Yahweh'a  land, 
^t  ft  may  be  plain  to  the  world  tiiat  Tahwsh  has 
aooompliahed  it.  It  was  a  oommcai  feature  in  Apooa- 
lyptic  that  the  judgment  on  the  nations  should  take 
^Boe  before  Jemsalem. — 266.  Perhaps  a  gloss.  We 
are  not  told  whom  the  prophet  means  by  "  them." 
If  ttie  passage  is  origuuU  here,  this  should  have  been 
elearly  expressed.  We  naturally  think  the  peofde 
of  Jud^  oa  in  tiie  writer's  mind,  bat  the  next  verse- 
eontemplates  a  wider  fidd.  Besides,  36  connects 
hettes  with  ijo  than  with  256.  It  is  very  aimilu  to 
IO27  ((if.  O4),  and  may  have  been  written  on  the 
margin  and  then  admitted  to  the  text. 

XIV.  28-82.  PhlllatU'a  Exaltation  If  Prematnre : 
Worse  Oabunlttea  are  at  Hand.— The  Philistines  are 
warned  not  to  rejoice  that  the  rod  which  has  oppressed 
them  is  broken,  for  the  tyrant's  successor  will  smite 
them  with  greater  sevwity.  At  first  dght  it  XK^t 
deem,  on  ooeount  of  the  title,  tiiat  the  breaking  of  the 
rod  referred  to  the  death  of  Ahaz.  But  we  do  not 
know  that  the  PhilistiDcs  were  at  this  time  in  any 
way  soMeot  to  Judah,  and  it  is  tiktHy  that  both  Jews 
and  PMBatinea  were  anlqect  to  Aiayiia.   Nor  doaa 


the  HDi^eoy  favour  this  view,  sinoe  it  repreMnta 
JudaJi  as  in  poverty,  whik  the  deacription  of  the 
enemy  that  is  ooming  upon  Philistia  points  unmis- 
takably to  Assyria,  if  Isaiah  is  the  author.  Probably, 
then,  uie  reference  ia  to  the  death  of  an  Assyrian  king. 
We  might  think  of  Tiglath-Pileeer's  death  in  727,  or 
ShalmanesOT's  in  722,  or  Saigon's  in  705  jpp.  69,  70f.). 
Titles  are  often  untrustworthy,  but  there  is  nothmg  in- 
trinsically suspicious  in  the  title  to  this  prophecy,  while 
the  foot  that  the  year  727,  assigned  on  mdependent 
grounds  as  the  death-year  of  Ahaz,  was  also  the  death- 
year  of  Tiglath-pileeer,  is  a  striking  ooincidenoe,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  thia  ia  the  date  of  the  prophecy. 
Duhm  datea  it  between  the  battle  trf  lasus  (333  B.a) 
and  the  capture  of  Gaza  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
the  following  year.  In  that  case  the  Persian  monarchy 
will  be  the  broken  rod  :  and  the  writer  warns  the 
Pliilistinee  that,  instead  of  gaining  their  freedom 
through  its  overthrow,  they  will  find  Alexander  a 
aevwer  oppreaaor.  Bat  the  breokii^;  of  the  stt^ 
probably  rafos  to  the  death  <d  a  king  from  whom  they 
had  greatly  tuSered-  The  rod  and  the  serpent  mean 
the  same  thing,  viz.  the  oppressing  empire  or  king. 
The  swpMit's  root  is  the  root  from  which  the  serpent 
has  sprung,  mobably  the  royal  honse  of  Auyria. 
Sinoe  the  basuisk  springs  from  the  same  root  as  the 
serpent,  it  is  hardly  hkuy  that  the  prophet  can  mean 
that  one  oppressing  empire  will  be  suooeeded  by  an- 
othw.  It  IS  the  same  power  throughout  that  is  re- 
ferred  to.  The  basilisk  and  fiery  ^ing  serpent  an 
symbols  of  worse  and  worse  oppreBsois.  The  Philis- 
tmee  seem  to  have  sent  ambassadors  to  Judah  to  form 
on  alUanoe  against  the  enemy.  It  was  not  unusual, 
whm  an  As^rian  kin^  died,  for  numerous  rebellions 
among  the  subject  nations  to  break  out  in  the  empii%. 
The  nubstinea  were  vesy  tmrtnilent,  and  probably  it  is 
to  one  ot  these  attempts  that  the  passage  refers.  The 
answer  ia  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Isaiah.  Yahweh  has 
foumtod  Zion ;  it  is  therefor©  safe,  and  needs  no  earthly 
alliance.  The  sevraal  petty  kingdoms  which  make  up 
Philistia  are  all  rejoicing  at  the  oppressor's  death  i  but 
th^  joy  is  prematare,  for  his  sacoessor  will  be  far 
more  rormidable.  But  the  poor  shall  feed  on  Yahweh'a 
BKmntahiB  and  rest  in  aafety,  but  the  aeed  (LXX)  of 
Fhiliatia  wiU  be  destR^ed  by  funine  and  her  remnant 
shall  be  alain.  Philistia  may  lameDt  for  her  extern 
mination  ;  the  Assyriuis  ore  ooming  from  the  North, 
their  track  marked  by  the  smoke  of  blazing  towns. 
The  aokUeia  march  in  a  does,  compact  order,  with 
no  atragpsr  ia  the  ranks  {mg.).  Tw  PhiUstian  amr 
baaaadoia  moat  take  baok  the  meaaage  that  Yahweh 
has  established  Zion,  and  in  her  the  afflicted  people 
take  refuge.  * 

28.  ba£l9sk :  probably  a  mythical  creature. — 80. 
Qrstbom  ol  the  poor :  if  MT  is  correct,  this  means  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Probably  we  should  read,  "  and 
Uie  poor  shall  feed  on  my  mountains." 

XV.,  XVL  Oraele  on  Moab.— In  16i3f.  we  read  that 
the  precedii^  prophecy  had  been  spoken  in  time  past : 
now  it  is  oonnrmed,  and  its  fulfilment  exactly  dated. 
The  natural  meaning  of  thia  is  that  the  main  body  of 
the  oimole  had  been  uttered  some  time  previously. 
Very  few  acoept  the  view  that  Isaiah  himself  wrote  it. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  he  quotes  the  work  of  an 
older  prophet  and  endorsee  it.  This  is  suggested  by 
the  langoage  of  16i3f.,  which  doea  not  favour  the  view 
tiiat  ita  author  also  wrote  the  main  body  of  the  pro- 
phecy. The  style  of  the  prophecy  is  archaic  and 
tedious,  and  there  are  many  pecuhar  forms  in  the 
language.  The  sympathetic  tone  haa  no  parallel  in 
Isaiah,  and  the  minute  knowledge  of  the  topography 
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of  Moab  is  rather  improbable  in  a  city  prophet.  If 
thifi  view  is  correct,  it  ia  still  uncertain  when  the 
original  prophecy  was  spoken.  It  must  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Ahab,  since  cities  are  lepiesented  as  bo- 
longing  to  Moab  which,  as  we  know  from  the  Hoabite 
Stone,  were  recovered  by  Mesha.  Many  think  the 
original  occasion  was  a  conquest  of  Moab  by  Jero- 
boajn  II,  which,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  is 
implied  in  the  history.  Since  Judah  is  suppoeed  to 
be  able  to  protect  the  fugitives  of  Moab,  she  must 
have  been  fairly  strong  at  the  time,  and  this  would 
suit  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  which  was  for  the  moat  part 
o(aitemponiy  with  that  of  Jeroboam  II.  Isaiah  may 
have  republiuied  the  oracle  with  the  appendix  shortly 
before  Sargon's  campaign  against  Ashdod  in  711,  when 
Moab  was  intriguing  against  Assyria  with  E^ypt  and 
Philistia,  or  he  might  have  done  bo  Bhortfy  before 
Sennacherib's  invasion  in  701,  Several  scholars 
believe  that  the  original  prophecy  is  poet-exilic. 
Gray  (ICC)  analyses  into  an  el^y  consistiDg  of  ISi- 
9a,  161(6)7-11,  and  a  prophetic  mterpolation  contain- 
ing 15go-163,iz.  The  elegy  he  thinks  has  refermoe 
to  the  Nabataan  conqaeet  of  Moab  in  the  6fth  century. 
The  oracle  forms  the  basis  of  the  much  longer  prophecy 
in  Jer.  48. 

XV.  1-9.  The  Overthrow  ot  Moab^A  sudden 
catastrophe  has  OTerwhelmed  Ar  (No.  21is*)  and 
Kir  in  one  night.  The  daughter  (read  bath  for  Bayith  ; 
cf.  Jer.-48iS)  of  Dibon  (Nu.  2I30*)  has  gone  up  to 
l^e  high  places  to  lament ;  everywhere  are  signs  of 
mounung.  The  oiy  of  distress  is  heftrd  from  Heahbon 
(Nu.  2125*)  and  Elealeh  (No.  3237*)  in  Jahai  (Nu. 
2123*).  The  f^uitives  (aw.)  flee  to  Zoar  (Qen.  19aa*) 
and  the  third  Es^th.  They  mount  the  aaoent  et 
Luhith  (between  Babba  and  2loar),  and  lamrat  in 
the  way  of  Horonaim.  The  waters  of  Ninuim  have 
been  stopped  by  the  enemy,  the  pastures  are  parched. 
The  Moabites  carry  their  goods  aoroae  the  brook  of 
the  willows,  apparently  into  Edom  ;  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other  the  howling  of  ai^oish  is  heard. 
All  bloody  are  the  waters  oS  Dimon.  A  more  terrible 
enemy  (T  Aaeyria)  is  to  come  on  the  renmant  which 
has  escaped. 

1.  Kir :  probably  Kerak,  a  very  strong  fortress  about 
17  miles  S.  of  the  Anion. — 2.  Baldness  and  cutting  o9 
the  beard  are  signs  of  mourning  (p.  110). — 6.  Probably 
there  were  three  places  named  Eglath,  near  together  ; 
the  third  would  be  intended  hero.  Tlio  sense  of  mg. 
la  that  Moab  (or  Zoar)  is  a  vigorooB  power  hitherto 
nnoonquored,  but  now  to  be  crushed  into  servitude. — 
Nimrlm :  probably  not  Bath-nimrah  (Nu.  3236*), 
which  is  too  far  N.,  but  the  Wadi  Numeirah,  S.'of 
Kir. — 8.  Eglalm :  probably  at  the  3.  extremity 
Moab,  Beor-eUm  (Nu.  21j6'),  in  the  N. — 9.  Dimon: 
probably  the  same  as  Dibon,  the  change  seonring  an 
assonance  with  the  word  for  blood  (dam). 

XVL  1-12.  The  MoaUtes  now  in  Sela,  a  oity  of 
Edom  (2  K.  14?* ;  cf.  Jg.  I36,  mg.*),  exhort  each 
other  to  send  the  tribute  of  lambs  once  paid  to  Israel 
(2  K.  34}  to  Jerusalem  to  secure  her  protection  and 
shelter,  since  Edom  was  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Judah.  Judah  can  protect  the  Moabites,  for  it  is 
under  a  righteotu  government.  But  the  prayer  is 
vqeoted,  for  Uie  arrogance  of  Moab  (25ii)  is  such  that 
hm  flattery  of  Jodaa  must  be  inainoere.  So  Hoab 
must  monm  still  more,  lamenting  for  the  raisin  cakes 
of  Kir-hareeeth  (in  11  Kir^heree,  probably  identical 
with  Kir  of  Moab).  The  vineyards  of  Heehbon,  the 
vines  of  Sibmah  languish,  whose  vintage  was  so 
choice  that  it  was  drunk  by  monarolu,  so  strong  tiiai 
it  overcame  them,  aooustomed  though  they  vonld  be 


to  poweifnl  intoxicants.  The  poet  shares  the  giM 
of  Jazer  (15  miles  N.  of  Hesbbon),  for  the  vintage  is 
all  ruined.  Thoi^h  Uie  poet's  oompasaion  is  moved 
at  the  desolation,  the  prayen  of  toe  do(Hued  people 
oannot  avert  it. 

2.  Out  of  place.  The  Moabites  are  here  bock  at 
the  fords  of  Amon  (Nu.  2I13*},  timid  and  irresolute. 
It  breaks  the  connexion  between  i  and  3. — 7.  Fftlsln- 
cakss  :  grapes  pressed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cake 
usedat  religious  festivaLs  (p.99,HoB.3i*).— Poetically 
the  author  describes  the  vines  under  the  figure  of  a 
single  vine  branctiing  out  to  Jazer  on  the  north,  to 
the  deeert  on  the  east,  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  weet. — 
9f.  The  word  rendered  "  battle  shont  "  is  the  same  as 
that  rendered  "  vintage  shout."  It  is  the  technical 
name  for  the  shout  of  the  wine-treadors  as  they  press 
the  grapes.  There  will  he  a  vintage  shout,  bot  it 
will  be  that  of  the  soldiers  as  they  trample  the  vine- 
yards down ;  cf.  Jer.  4833,  "  the  uiouting  shall  be  no 
ahonting." — 11.  As  the  harp  responds  to  the  touch 
of  the  musician,  so  the  peers  heart  is  moved  by  tibe 
sorrows  of  Moab. 

18t.  The  preceding  prophecy  was  spoken  in  time 

Sbst,  but  now  in  three  yean  precisely  the  glory  of 
oab  shall  be  broun^t  low,  ana  only  an  insifflrificant 
remnant  be  spared. 

14.  The  hired  serrant  serrea  for  tiis  stipulated 
period  exactly.  The  master  sees  to  it  that  it  shall 
be  no  lees,  the  servant  takes  oare  that  it  shall  be  no 
more. 

XVn.  1-11.  Orwle  on  Damaseu  and  luaeL— In 

mite  of  the  title  this  prophecv  deals  much  more  with 
Ephiaim  than  Damascus,  wnich  is  not  mentioned 
after  3.  The  close  oonnezion  of  the  two  niggfiate 
that  they  have  formed  an  alKanoe,  and  this  is  cm- 
firmed  b^  the  probable  reference  to  Syrian  forms  of 
worship  m  10.  The  prophecy  is  therefore  later  than 
98-IO4,  when  the  alliance  between  Syria  and  Ephraim 
had  not  been  formed.  It  must  be  earlier  than  732. 
since  at  that  date  Damascus  fell.  We  may  perhaps 
fix  tto  date  a  UtUe  more  precisely.  No  rtterenoe  » 
made  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  allied  foroes, 
so  this  had  probably  not  yet  taken  j^aoe.  We  may 
aoooidingly  date  it  about  736-5.  Damascus  is  to 
become  a  rain,  the  Syrian  cities  desolate,  so  that 
flocks  will  pasture  undisturbed  on  their  site.  Ephiaim 
will  thus  lose  her  bulwark  against  Assyria,  ana  Syria 
shall  fail  as  Israel's  glory  will  pass  away.  For  Inael 
also  shall  be  Hke  a  man  smitten  with  a  wasting  disease, 
or  like  the  standing  com  ready  to  be  reaped,  of  which 
the  gleanings  only  will  be  left  on  the  field,  as  when  a 
fruitful  olive  tree  is  beaten  and  onl^  a  very  few  berriea 
are  left.  The  description  of  the  judgment  is  broken 
off  in  7f.,  which  may  be  an  insertion,  asserting  as  the 
effect  of  the  judgment  that  man  will  look  to  his  Maker 
rather  than  to  the  idols.  The  description  is  resumed 
■  with  a  {ffediction  that  Israel's  iortreaas  shall  be  like 
the  mined  atrmicholds  out  of  which  the  Israeli  tee 
at  the  conquest  drove  the  Amorites  and  the  Hivitea 
{mg.).  For  Israel  has  foi^otten  her  God,  she  has 
planted  plantings  of  Adonis  (mg.)  and  vine^ps  of  a 
strange  god  (m^.).  The  harvest  ripens  speedily  bat 
withers  quickly,  leaving  onl^  a  desperate  somnr. 
Adonis  was  a  vwetation  deity  whose  woidmi  wu 
widehr  spread.  The  name  Tammus  In  Biek.  814*  >• 
Babylonian.  The  myth  of  his  deatb  reprosuited  the 
death  of  vegetation  in  autumn.  The  plantings  of 
Adonis  were  pots  or  baskets  of  earth  sown  with 
flowers,  which  were  stimulated  to  rapid  growth,  and 
quiddy  withered.  So  quickly,  the  next  veme  inti- 
mates, will  the  pkns  and  hopes  of  Israel,  whtoli,  in 
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Itfl  ftUiance  with  Syria,  had  adopted  thii  Syrian  onlt, 
be  mdely  onuhed. 

2.  Atom  :  tiuee  Aroen  aie  mentioned  in  OT — 
one  In  the  extreme  aouth  of  Judah.  one  in  Ammwif 
the  other  on  Uie  Amon  in  Moab.  These  are  all  mnch 
too  far  south,  ainoe  the  context  re4;[uire8  a  district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damasoas.  Read,  perhaps, 
"  oiUes  of  Aram." — 8.  The  meaning  may  be  that  the 
fortreeses  of  Ephraim  will  be  overthrown ;  but  as 
the  Babjeet  jb  DamasoaB,  it  is  better  to  xemdnr  "  the 
bnlwu^  of  Ephniim  "  and  explain  as  abom — 6.  The 
reapers  used  to  cut  the  stalk  close  to  the  ear,  not  close 
to  the  ground.  The  valley  of  Rephaim  (p.  31)  lay  S.W. 
of  Jerusalem. — 6.  A  rod  was  used  to  knodt  the  olive 
berries  from  the  tree,  but  a  few  might  be  left  on 
the  more  inaccessible  boughs. — 8.  the  work  Of  his 
taandl  refers  to  idols  more  naturally  than  to  altars. 
For  "Asherim"  c/.  p.  100,  1  K.  I5i3*.  The  enn- 
imacee  are  probably  sun-pillan  (2  Ch.  143*)  •  l>oth  are 
probably  glosses. 

XVn.  12-14.  The  Overthrow  ot  Assyria.— A  brief 
independent  prophecy  or  oracle  not  connected  with 
z-ii,  and  probably  not  with  iS.  Some  assign  it  to 
the  post-exiho  penod  on  account  of  the  reference  to 
the  many  nations,  i.e.  the  hostile  world  gathering 
against  Jndab  and  dispersed  by  t^e  intervention  w 
God.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  so  fine  and  vigorous 
a  piece  of  Hebrew  should  be  composed  in  the  post- 
exuio  period.  But  while  this  may  oe  freely  admitted, 
it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  if  the 
passage  stood  quite  alone  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  place  it  in  the  postr^xilio  period.  There  is,  however, 
no  leastm  for  denying  it  to  Isaiah,  sinoe  the  many 
natitms  may  be  adequately  explamed  in  the  usual  way, 
OS  the  many  nations  subject  to  Assyria  whioh  had  to 
■end  ocmtin^aita  to  fight  in  her  armies.  The  date  ii 
uncertain  ;  it  is  most  probably  about  701. 

The  nations  rush  in  their  onset  with  an  uproar  like 
the  roaring  ocean,  but  Yahwe^  will  rebnke  them  and 
drive  them  like  dust  before  the  storm.  The  host  that 
in  the  evening  is  so  terrible  will  be  no  mote  before 
morning.  Such  is  the  lot  of  those  who  spoil  God's 
people. 

13.  ohafl  ol  the  moimtaliis:  oom  was  preferably 
threshed  on  high  ground,  so  Uiat  the  wind  nught  carry 
tiie  chaff  away. 

XVUL  IsalaJi  Discourages  Uw  Sdinnes  ol  Ethl(vla.— 

Hub  chapter  is  probably  connected  with  the  policy 
of  the  Egjrptian  alliance  so  frequently  denounced  by 
Isaiah  in  29-31.  Here  the  n^otiations  seem  to  lie 
in  the  initial  stage,  and  the  courteous  language  of 
Jsaiah  agrees  best  with  the  view  that  at  present  he 
did  not  regard  the  alliance  as  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  The  land  of  Ethiopia  is  described, 
with  special  reference  to  the  swarms  of  flies.  Its 
rivers  are  the  Bloe  and  White  Nile.  Ambassadors 
have  been  sent  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  to  induce  the 
Jews  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  and  assure  them 
of  support.  They  have  come  down  the  Nile,  here 
called  the  eea  (195*),  ^  ^S^^  boats  of  papyrus  (Ex.  23). 
These  were  very  swift,  and  could  be  carried  along  the 
bank  where  the  river  was  not  navigable.  EV.  by  insert- 

SI  "  saying  "  in  z,  gives  a  wrong  sense,  as  if  Ethiopia 
dressed  the  following  words  to  the  ambassadors, 
sending  them  to  the  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
Thev  are  rather  the  words  spoken  to  them  by  Isaiah, 
hidtung  them  return  from  Jerusalem  to  their  own  land. 
They  are  described  as  tall  and  with  polished  skins,  a 
people  of  great  military  strength,  tiampUng  other 
nations  bmeath  its  f eelr,  and  inhamtinfl  a  land  inter- 
sected fay  numerous  rivers,  tmUke  Judah,  whioh  was 


ao  poor  in  streams.  The  whole  world  is  bidden  observe 
the  signal  givm  for  the  overthrow  of  Assyria,  since 
not  Ethiopia  akme  but  many  other  peoples  are  deeply 
oonoemed  in  her  fate.  Through  a  special  revelation 
Isaiah  has  learnt  the  explanation  <d  Yahweh's  conduct 
and  his  knowledge  of  His  future  action.  Unlike  the 
buf^,  intriguing  nations,  whose  action  all  ends  in 
notnhig,  Yahwen  waits  quietly  till  the  time  is  ripe, 
when  He  intervenes  with  effect.  The  heat  and  cloud 
ripen  the  harvest,  and  thay  also  fitly  symbolise  the 
stillness  in  whSoh  Yafaweh  bides  His  time.  He  waits 
because  Assyria  has  still  His  work  to  do,  and  only 
when  that  is  aooomplwhed  does  He  cut  her  down. 
Just  when  the  plans  of  Assyria  are  on  the  eve  of 
accomplishment  Yahweh  bnn^s  them  to  nothing. 
Ravenous  beasts  and  birds  will  prey  on  the  corpses 
of  the  Assyrian  soldiers.  Then  the  Ethiopians  will 
send  a  present  to  Zion  for  Yahweh. 

2w  that  meleth  out  and  trsadeth  down :  render, 
probably,  "  a  people  cd  strength  and  treading  down." 

XIX.  Oraele  on  Egypt. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  chapters  in  the  book.  It  falls  into  two 
sections,  i~i7  and  18-25.  If  ^-^7  ^  in  the  main  from 
Isaiah,  it  probably  refers  to  an  anticipated  conquest 
of '  Egypt  by  Asffj^ria.  Three  possilmities  are  then 
open :  (a)  the  defeat  of  Egypt  1^  Sugon  at  Baphia 
in  720  B.C.  (pp.  69,  71) ;  {b)  the  occasion  which  called 
forth  the  similar  prophecy  in  20 ;  (c)  the  early  part 
of  Sennacherib's  reign,  when  Judah  was  planning 
an  alliance  with  !^ypt.  It  is  true  tiiat  no  Assyrian 
king  ruled  over  ^^t  till  672,  when  Esarbaddon 
did  BO  (p.  60).  But  it  is  better  to  regard  the  cruel 
loid  and  fleroe  king,  into  whose  power  Egypt  is  to 
be  delivared,  as  an  Assyrian  rather  than  a  native 
ruler,  evm  tiioogh  it  is  difficoH  to  fix  the  precise 
historical  occasion  to  whioh  the  propheoybel<HigB.  But 
its  Isaianio  authorship  is  by  no  means  unquestioned. 
Iho  agreement,  however,  has  been  reached  as  to  its 
date  if  non-Isaianio.  The  omel  lord  would  probably 
be  a  Persian  king.  CamtmeB  (&29-622).  Xerxes  (485- 
466),  and  Artaxerzea  Ochos  (359-338)  have  been 
suggested.  18-25  forms  an  appendix.  Its  tone  is 
st^ingty  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  part.  In 
the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  the  tone  is  both 
threatening  and  sarcastic  towards  Egypt,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  very  sympathetio.  Styustically  the 
passage  does  not  resemble  Isaiah's  work,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  of  all  to  account  for  the  very  circum- 
stantial details  into  which  the  prophet  enters,  if  it  is 
Isaiah's.  The  main  objection  to  a  post-exilio  date 
has  been  the  reference  to  a  pillar  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
as  a  sign  that  Egypt  will  turn  to  God.  Since  pillara 
are  forbidden  in  Dt.  I622.  it  is  urged  that  the  prophecy 
must  be  earher,  while  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  altar  would  conflict  with  the  Deuteronomic  law 
of  a  single  sanctuary  (Dt.  12).  But  the  pillar  may  have 
merely  a  memorial  character,  and  be  mentioned  here 
because  mllars  were  so  numerous  in  Egypt.  And  in 
spite  of  Dt.  a  temple  was  actually  erected  in  Egypt 
in  the  second  century  b.o.  The  date  is  very  uncertain, 
especially  since  the  text  and  meaning  of  18  are  quite 
unsettled.  The  view  that  this  verse  refers  to  the 
temide  founded  at  lioontopolis  about  160  b.o.  is 
dutnons,  though  tJbe  Tariation  in  the  text  may  have 
expressed  later  judgment  upon  this  temple. 

1-17.  Yahweh  rides  on  a  cloud  (c/.  Ps.  IO43,  and, 
if  the  cherubim  originally  represented  the  thunder- 
cloud, Ph.  I810)  and  enters  Egypt.  He  strikes  dismay 
into  her  and  her  gods,  for  He  is  about  to  judge  them. 
He  afBicts  Egypt  with  civil  war ;  Egypt's  intelleot 
is  paralysed,  so,  incapable  of  wisa^oounsel,  .she  has 
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recourse  to  the  idols  aad  oocult  arts.  In  spite  of  this 
she  fsUfl  under  the  svay  of  a  tyrant.  The  Nile,  here 
cailed  the  aea  {cf.  I82)— for  it  was  more  Uke  a  sea  than 
a  river  when  it  overflowed  its  banks — will  dnr  up, 
uid  the  oanalfl  on  whioh  the  oountiy  depended  for  its 
ByBtem  dL  irrigation  wiU  also  be  d^.  The  land  will 
be  barren,  vegetation  foil,  the  fishemiai  and  weavers 
bo  thrown  out  of  emidoyment.  The  princes  and  00 un- 
selloTS  of  the  king  have  become  foolish  ;  how  oan  they 
boast  their  descent  from  ancient  sagee  and  kings  T 
Pharaoh  is  twitted  with  the  helpleasuess  of  his  advisers, 
the  chief  caste  has  oauaed  Egypt  to  go  astray.  Yahweh 
has  mixed  a  draaght  for  the  leaiurs,  consisting  of  a 
spirit  of  infatuation  which  makes  them  inoapsDle  of 
(ureoting  the  people  aright,  lite  people,  thus  mia- 
direoted,  go  astray  like  a  drunken  man.  No  one, 
either  high  or  low,  can  render  effective  help.  As 
Yahweh  smites  I^pt  with  blow  after  blow,  she  is 
filled  with  terror  l^e  a  woman,  and  the  very  moition 
of  Judah  will  dismav  her,  since  the  author  of  her 
trouble  is  Judah 's  Gk>a. 

2.  Egypt  was  divided  into  small  provinces,  which 
were  very  jealous  of  each  other  and  constantly  at 
feud.  When  the  central  power  was  weakened, 
they  easily  drifted  into  civil  war. — 7.  The  text  is 

grobably  corrupt ;  the  LXX  is  quite  different. — 
,  Linen  was  worn  by  the  priests  and  osed  for  ban- 
daging mnmmiee.  <^otton  was  worn  by  the  non- 
priestly  classes. — 10.  The  pillarB  <^  society  may  be 
the  upper  classes  or  the  JabouPMS,  but  perhaps  we 
shoulct  read  "  they  that  weave  it,"  t.e.  the  fabrics 
mentioned  in  9. — 11.  ZOSD  is  Tanis  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
Delta,  once  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Egypt.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Egypt  during  the  Hyksos  dynasty 
(pp.  52,  54),  and  also  imder  Bamesee  II  and  other 
important  Egyptian  kings. — 18.  Noph  is  Memphis,  a 
city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  shortly  before  it 
branches  to  form  the  Delta.  It  was  founded  by 
Menes,  the  first  monarch  of  the  let  d>-naBty,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  moBt  important  cities  of 
Egypt. — wibes;  render  *' castes." — loi.  C/.  9i4.. 

XIX.  18-2&.  Five  cities  in  Egypt  will  speak  Helvew 
and  Bwoor  fealty  to  Yahweh.  One  shall  be  called 
"  city  of  the  sun."  There  will  be  an  altar  to  Yahweh 
in  Egy|>t,  and  an  obelisk  to  Him  at  its  border,  whioh 
shall  witness  for  Him  ;  and  He  will  send  a  deliverer 
from  their  oppressors,  so  that  th^  will  worship  Him 
with  the  ammal  and  vegetable  offerings  and  perform 
TOWS  to  Him.  Then  Ho  will  treat  them  as  He  had 
often  treated  Israel,  smiting  them  for  transgression, 
and  heahng  them  when  they  repented  after  their 
duMtisement.  Then  a  highway  will  lead  from  Egypt 
through  Palestine  to  Assyria,  that  there  may  be  nee 
intercourse  between  them  ;  for  not  only  £iypt  but 
also  Assyria  will  serve  Yahweh,  and  Israel  will  be 
united  with  these  two  empires  as  the  third  membn 
of  the  league. 

18.  HerodotDB  reckons  the  cities  of  Egy^as  20,000. 
Tire  is  thus  a  very  small  proportion.  These  citie* 
are  apparently  inhabited  H«brew-speiUdiig  Jews. 
The  Jews  in  Egypt  neariy  all  spoke  Greek,  and  the 
LXX  translation  was  made  because  they  were  unable 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew. — The  City  of  destruo- 
tlon :  the  text  is  uncertain.  There  are  two  Heb. 
variants — ^Heres,  " destraotioa,"  and  Hera,  "sun." 
The  former  is  atoo  rendered  "  lion,"  and  the  referenoft 
Buppofled  to  be  to  Leontopolis,  where  Oniaa  IV  built 
a  Jewish  temple  in  170  B.C.  The  translation,  however, 
seems  far-fetched  :  the  rendering  *'  destruction  "  does 
not  suit  the  favourable  tone  of  the  prophecy ;  it  may 
be  a  oorzeotion  made  by  Palestinian  Jews  to  express  the 


anticipated  doom  of  the  Egyptian  tem^e.  Similarly 
the  LXX,  "  city  of  righteousness,"  may  be  a  <^berate 
Alexandrian  alteration  to  secure  sanction  for  the 
Egyptian  temple.  On  the  whole  it  soems  beet  to  read 
"  aty  of  the  sun  "  ;  in  that  oase  Heliopolifl  {t^  son- 
city)  is  meant.  LecmtopoHs  was  situated  in  the  diabtiot 
of  Hdiopolis. — 19.  The  altar  is  intended  for  aacri- 
fioe,  uid  thus  the  author  rises  above  the  limitation  of 
sacrifice  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  pillar  is 
probably  simply  memorial,  and  in  that  case  does  not 
conflict  with  the  prohibition  of  piUars  in  Dt.  It  is 
placed  at  the  border  of  Egypt  to  testify  of  Yahweh  to 
all  who  cater  the  country. — ^28.  Assyria  probably 
means  Syria  (llii*). 

XX.  The  sign  ot  Egypt's  Ortfttnnr^The  year  in 
which  the  Assyrian  Tartan,  or  commander^in-ohief, 
came  to  Ashdod  was  711.  This  city  had  been  in 
negotiation  with  E^nypt  i^ainst  Assyria,  and  so  too 
had  Judah.  Moab,  and  Edom.  Isaiah  had  prot«eted 
afiainst  this  polic^  by  the  si^  here  recorded.  To 
snow  the  fatuity  of  trusting  m  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
he  put  off  his  outer  garmrat,  aad  f or  ttoee  years  walked 
stripped  and  barefoot  like  a  captive,  symbolising  the 
fate  that  was  coming  on  these  lands.  AshdocTwas 
quickly  captured,  many  of  ita  inhabitants  were  taken 
to  Assyria  and  their  place  snpj^ed  1^  other  exiles, 
as  had  bem  th^  case  with  Samaria-  We  do  not  know 
how  Judah  was  treated.  The  desperate  measuros 
takw  by  Isaiah,  uid  the  Bammazy  punishment  cA 
Ashdod,  may  have  kept  Judah  from  op«i  rebellion. 
2  seems  to  represent  the  command  to  va^  in  captive's 
drees  as  given  to  Isaiah  in  the  year  that  Ashdod  was 
taken,  whereas  from  3  it  is  clear  that  by  this  time 
Isaiah  had  already  been  walking  so  for  three  yean. 
It  is  simplest  to  regard  3  aa  ao  luerthm,  and  wis  is 
supported  by  the  use  of  the  phrase  **  1^  leiUah  "  instead 
of,  as  we  ought  to  have,  "  unto  Isaiah."  If  2  is  re- 
tained, it  must  be  treated  as  a  parmtheaia,  a  very 
loose  interpretation  must  be  given  to  "  at  that  time, 
and  we  must  tntnslate  **ud  qpdran"  inBtead  of 
"  nwke." 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ashdod,  Isaiah  had 
b^  Divine  command  walked  for  three  yeara  in  cap- 
tive's dross.  This  was  a  sign  that  Assyria  would  cany 
captive  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Then  dismay 
ana  disappointment  would  overwhelm  Uraea  who 
trusted  in  £)gypt  and  favoured  alliance  wiUi  her  Mid 
they  would  fear  for  their  own  safety. 

1.  Sargon  :  see  p.  69.  He  is  mentioned  here  only 
in  OT. — 2.  The  sackcloth  was  worn  by  mooxneim, 
also  by  prophets,  and  was  offen  made  of  oair.  Isaiah 
removes  his  enter  garment,  and  appean  with  nothing 
but  the  long  linen  cloak  trhtch  was  worn  next  tiie 
skin. — 6.  this  eoasflaad:  i-e-  Palestine.  (Strictly 
speaking,  Philistia  was  a  coastland,  while  Judah  was 
not.  The  prophet  has  in  mind  the  small  nations  of 
Palestine,  especially  Judah.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
oonqnest  of  Esnit  to(^  place  at  a  later  period. 

ZXI.  l-loTilM  OqptDce  tA  Bibyloii^-^rhis  wophecy 
describes  a  siege  and  capture  of  Babylon  by  £lam  and 
Media.  It  is  almost  universally  considered  to  have 
been  written  shortly  before  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyras  in  538.  'tba  attempts  made  by  a  few  critics 
to  refer  it  to  a  oaptare  of  Babylon  niy  Asff^  in 
Isaiah's  time — 710,  703,  or  696— ^ve  not  been  soo- 
oessful.  The  title  *'  wSdemees  of  Uie  saa  "  is  diffiodt. 
Possibly  the  point  to  that  Babylon  is  to  become  a 
marshy  desert  (I433).    LXX  omita  "  of  the  sea." 

The  army  of  the  invader  sweeps  into  Babylon  from 
the  desert,  tiie  terrible  land  which  separates  Babyk>n 
from  Elam,  like  aa  a  whirtirindjnr<Mm^T  Jndah 
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from  the  Negeb.  A  diotroaBuig  vuicm  Is  revealed  to 
the  prophet ;  ainoe  Babvloa  treats  the  vanquished  so 
bnitally.  Elam  and  Meais  are  bidden  beaiego  it,  for 
Yahweh  has  decreed  that  the  sighing  of  her  oaptives 
shall  be  made  to  oease.  The  prophet  is  overvlwliued 
irith  pain  and  disinay  :  far  other  than  he  anticipated 
is  the  twilight  that  he  desired,  the  still  evening  hour 
when  the  spirit  is  exalted  to  receive  visions  or  other 
Divine  oommunioationB.  For  before  the  captives  can 
be  deUvered  there  are  the  horroiB  of  war  and  of  the 
siege  to  be  endured,  in  which  they  must  sufler  severely. 
He  now  describes  the  state  of  things  in  Babylon  with 
all  the  vividness  (rf  the  immediate  impTOBeion  of  his 
vision.  He  sees  the  foe  rush  on  Babylon,  be  sees  the 
onieadinea  oi  the  Babylonians  for  the  oonfliot.  They 
are  fcaatiiw  when  tho  foe  is  upon  them.  Next  the 
■eer  desoribes  how  the  vision  has  come  to  him.  The 
watchman  is  the  prophet  himself  in  his  trance  condi- 
tion. The  description  casta  an  interesting  light  on  the 
p^chological  character  of  this  state,  ana  on  the  mode 
m  which  revelation  was  mediated  (p.  430).  Similar  di»- 
tinctions  in  soif-consciousnees  are  landlisT  to  Btndfmta 
of  anthropology  and  psychol<^.  The  watchman  is 
bidden  listen  veir  attentively,  when  he  sees  a  troop 
oome  in  sight.  The  troop  is  the  army  which  is  to 
attack  Babylon.  For  a  long  time  nothing  happens, 
and  he  cries  oat  in  his  impatience.  At  last  the  ap- 
pointed vinon  comes,  and  he  divines  that  Babylon 
has  fallen.  The  prophecy  oonoludee  with  words  ad- 
dressed to  Jndah.  The  meta^ioi  refen  to  iSka  seme 
treatment  that  Judah  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of 
iho  Babyknians. 

S.  let  t  wtteh :  the  rendering  b  very  oncertain. 
Perhaps  we  should  accept  mg. — 8.  as  a  UoD :  perhaps 
a  metaphor  for  impatience,  but  the  text  is  corrupt. 
Bead  either  "  I  see  '  or  *'  in  my  ears." 

XXL  lit.  Oracle  on  Edom.— This  is  probably  not 
by  Isaiah.  Date  and  authorship  are  nncertain.  It 
is  beet  regarded  as  by  the  author  of  21i-io.  It  might 
be  objected  to  an  exilic  date  that  the  prophecy,  though 
not  specially  cordial,  reveals  none  of  the  bitter  hatrra 
against  Edom,  called  forth  by  the  eagemeea  of  the 
Edomites  for  the  overthrow  m  Jerusalem.  But  the 
preceding  prophecy  umilarly  shows  none  of  that 
batted  of  Babylon  which  is  ex[ae8aed  in  contemporary 
writingB,  so  that  the  absence  of  a  viblrat  attack  on 
Edom  need  not  be  surprising  from  the  same  author 
at  that  date.  One  from  Edom  asks  how  long  it  will 
be  en  the  tedious  night  of  their  trouble  is  over.  The 
watchman's  TVpty  is  not  dear.  He  invites  them  to 
consult  bim  agam,  thinking  amnrently  that  he  may 
learn  more  in  anotlm  vision,  lieaawhile  he  tells  him 
that  momiDg  is  ooming  and  also  night ;  apparently 
that  there  vnu  be  a  respite  from  trouble,  but  the  night 
of  calamity  will  settle  down  again.  The  words  may 
mean  that  there  will  be  happiness  for  some  but  diatrees 
for  others,  or  that  he  is  uncertain  which  of  the  com- 
peting forces  will  gain  the  upper  hand. 

11.  DDmali :  (.e.  silence,  clearly  a  name  for  Edom, 
peihaw  wHb  a  leferoioe  to  the  aiunoe  of  desolation.^ — 
WatMBun :  not  the  same  word  as  that  in  6.  llierB 
It  meant  Mie  who  looks  out  from  his  wat<di-tow«; 
here  it  means  one  who  keeps  watch  over  tiliiiigs. 

XXL  13-17.  Orade  on  the  Dedanltas^Date  and 
•nthonhip  are  unknown.  If  by  Isaiah  it  may  refer 
to  an  expected  invasion  in  720  or  711.  Probably  i6t. 
Is  an  appendix,  the  original  oracle,  is-^is.  being  from 
tiio  same  hand  as  i-ro  and  iif.   The  title  should 

E-obably  be  rendered  "  orade  in  the  wildenwss."  If 
V  is  oorrect.  Arabia  is  not  osed  in  its  modem  signifl- 
eanoe,  but  as  the  home  of  an  Arabian  tribe. 


The  prophet  addresses  the  Dedanites,  an  Arabian 
tribe  engaged  in  the  caravan  trade.  Their  caravans, 
fleeing  m>m  the  sword,  have  to  leave  the  ordinary 
routes  and  take  refuge  in  the  bush  of  the  desert. 
They  cannot  get  fresh  suppUee  of  food  and  water,  so 
the  people  of  Tema,  a  tnbe  about  250  miles  S.E.  of 
Edom,  are  bidden  (mg.)  show  them  hospitality.  The 
appendix  (c/.  lOiaf.)  says  that  in  a  year  exactly 
measured  Eedar  will  be  decimated.  Kedor  (Ps.  12O5*) 
was  a  pastoral  tribe  of  nomads,  but  seems  to  be  used 
here  for  the  North  Arabian  tribes  generally. 

XXIL  1-14.  Jerusalem's  Ineicosable  frivoUfy.— The 
prophecy  apparently  bdonga  to  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion.  Its  menacing;  tone  contrasi-s  with 
that  of  some  otiier  mophecies  of  the  time.  The  people 
had  provoked  Isaiah's  sternest  uiger  by  giving  them- 
sdves  np  to  festivity.  Probably  this  was  atter  the 
si^  had  been  raised,  either  temporarily  or  when 
Sennacherib's  army  bod  been  withdrawn  after  the 
disaster  recorded  in  3736.  In  the  reaction  caused  by 
this  relief  the  inhabitants  recklessly  surrendered  them- 
selves to  riotous  meniment,  reoomising  (13)  that  th^ 
might  still  be  doomed  to  die.  The  voil^  of  vision 
cwmot  be  Jemsalem  itsdf,  for  it  was  no  valley,  but 
must  be  some  valley  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  seems 
to  mean  the  valley  concerning  which  the  vision  was 
seen. 

The  pro^et  is  amazed  at  the  maniieetations  of 
festivity.  The  people  floe  on  the  house-tops,  peifaMs 
watching  the  reueat  of  the  Assjrrians  or  some  meota«Me 
in  the  streets.  But  another  vision  passes  before  the 
prophet's  inward  eye  in  strange  contrast  to  their 
riotous  exultation.  Her  slain  have  met  no  honour- 
able death  in  battle,  her  rulers  have  fled  before  the 
Assyrians  and  been  made  prisoners  by  the  arohen. 
The  slain  have  been  killed  in  flight  or  executed.  The 
prophet  therefore  cannot  share  in  the  mirth  of  the 
dtizens  and  refuses  to  be  comforted,  for  Yahweh  has 
sent  a  day  of  oruahiug  defeat ;  in  the  valley  ot  vition 
they  are  shattering  the  walls,  and  a  cry  of  distress  goes 
up  to  the  mountains.  Elam  (Jer.  4O34-39*)  mxb  a  con- 
tmgent  of  archers  with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  Kir 
(Am.  97  *)  took  the  shields  from  the  cases  in  preparation 
for  battle.  The  valleys  were  crowded  with  chariots, 
and  the  cavalry  weco  set  in  arra^r  to  assault  the  gates. 
Then  the  defmcelessness  of  the  dty  was  laid  bare,  and 
the  Jews  made  hasty  attempts  to  atone  for  their  former 
blindness  by  putting  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  They 
examined  the  armour  in  the  arsenal  (1  K.  IO17). 
found  the  walls  of  Zion  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  tlwy 
retained  the  waters  of  the  lower  pool  f  situation  un- 
known) in  the  city  by  stopping  the  outlets,  to  secure 
an  adequate  water  supply  during  the  siege.  They 
numbered  the  houses  to  see  which  furnished  the  most 
suitable  material,  and  could  most  easily  be  spared. 
They  used  these  to  mend  and  strengthen  the  walls. 
They  stored  the  water  of  the  old  pool  in  a  reservoir. 
But  in  all  these  preparations  they  had  U^t  God  out  of 
thdr  Tsokcming.  Yet  aU  that  had  occurred  was  but  the 
working  out  (X  His  long-premeditated  scheme,  but  they 
bad  not  the  insight  to  see  His  hand  in  history.  Yahwdt 
had  called  to  moumii^  and  humiliation,  but  they  had 
given  themselves  to  mirth  and  feasting,  probably  on 
the  sacrifioes  of  thank-offering  for  dehverance.  But 
in  thdr  festivity  there  was  a  tragic  undertone ;  they 
may  well  have  realised  that  position  might  socm 
be  desperate  again,  and  have  drowned  in  reckless 
gaiety  all  care  for  the  uncertain  future.  Sins  so  heinous 
must  be  punished  by  death. 

6.  Remove  the  semi-colon  from  "  vision "  to 
"  hosts."— 6.  The  Elamites  wan  famous  andwrs. — 
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Omit  "  of  men."— aft-llo.  Fonibly  »  jnmSo  intw* 
polstioD  :  if  omitted,  we  get  a  finer  oonnezioii  between 

9a  and  1 1& — yoa  looked  to  the  bieaohea  of  the  city, 
but  you  did  not  look  to  Yahweh. — 11.  the  old  poof: 
peiiiapsthe  pool  of  Siloam. — 12.  baUneSs:  shaving 
of  the  head  in  token  of  sorrow. 

XXIL  16-26.  Shebna  to  be  Deposed  and  EUaktm 
Installed  In  bb  Offloa. — This  demmoiation  of  Shebna, 
who  eeemi  to  have  been  a  forei^er,  was  probably  due 
to  the  obnoxious  oharaoter  of  his  poUoy.  Preeumabljjr 
he  favoured  the  Egyptian  allianoe.  The  sarcastio 
deeoription  of  the  aboae  of  EUakim's  position  by  hia 
rolativee,  and  their  subsequent  downfall  with  him, 
can  hardly  be  due  to  the  author  of  tiie  remarkable 
eulogy  that  haa  jnst  preoedBd.  Aooradingly  ni.,  at 
least,  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition,  probably 
by  a  scribe  unfnendly  to  EUakim's  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  19-23  is  also  an  ap- 
pendix. Isaiah's  addxess  to  Shebna  may  have  stopped 
with  iS  or  19,  but  in  issuing  the  prophecy  he  may  well 
have  added  this  prediction  of  Euakim's  elevation. 
The  tiieoiy  of  two  appendioee  is  intrinsically  improb- 
able, and  why  should  a  late  writer  have  composed 
this  gbrification  of  Etiakim  T  In  701  y.lialrim  appears 
as  house-steward  (363),  while  Shebna,  if  the  same 
person,  is  secretary.  The  date  is  probably  somewhat 
earlier  than  Sennacherib's  invasion.  The  office  of 
house-steward  {of.  mg.)  was  one  of  great  importance 
and  influenoe.  Isaiah  not  only  detested  Shebna's 
polifn^,  but  he  seems  to  have  resented  the  elevation 
of  a  lonigner  to  such  a  position. 

This  invective  is  apparently  uttered  at  the  site  of 
the  sepulchre  which  Snobna  was  having  hewn  out  for 
him.  He  had  no  ancestry  in  Jerusalem  and  no  in- 
herited possession,  yet  he  was  hewing  out  a  grave  on 
high  in  tne  rook,  apparently  in  a  distinguished  position 
where  members  of^old  Jerusalem  fammee  alone  had  a 
right  to  be  buried.  Shebna  aspired  to  found  a  famify, 
perhaps  bv  making  his  sepulchre  there,  just  as  now  a 
man  who  nas  risen  from  the  ranks  might  try  to  found 
an  aristocratic  house  by  accepting  a  penage.  Isaiah 
tells  him  that  he  will  be  flung  into  a  foreign  land  and 
die  there,  where  bis  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  will  be  of 
no  use  to  him.  In  j6b,  where  he  speaks  of  Shebna 
with  scornful  anger  in  the  third  person,  he  seems  to 
be  addressing  the  bystanders.  Then  in  languagi*  of 
tremendous  energy  he  utters  the  upstart's  ^£>om. 
Yahweh  lays  firm  hold  upon  him  {mg.),  winds  him 
round  and  round  like  a  ball  {mg.),  and  flings  him  vio- 
lently into  a  foreign  land  (prolwbly  Assyria)  so  large, 
that  there  will  be  room  for  him  to  go  a  long  way  before 
be  stops.  In.  contrast  to  the  glory  <^  his  wariota, 
Isaiah  reviles  the  man  himself  as  a  di^praoe  to  the 
oourt.  That  Yahweh  deposes  him  from  his  office 
seems  to  be  a  subsequent  modification  of  the  oh^nal 

J'ndgment.  It  may,  however,  simply  prepare  the  way 
or  the  propheov  of  EUakim's  elevation  to  Shebna's 
office.  Yahweh  B  servant  EUakim,  who  now  eyropa- 
ihises  with  Isaiah's  point  of  view,  and  whose  appomt- 
ment  would  imply  a  chauge  in  the  king's  policy,  is 
to  be  invested  with  Shebna  s  robe  and  office,  and  will 
worthily  use  his  high  position,  one  of  almost  absolute 
authority.  He  will  be  firmly  fixed  in  his  position  like 
a  nail  firmly  driven  into  the  walL  His  family  will 
derive  advancement  from  his  d^nity  ;  he  will  m  Uke 
a  throne  of  glory  on  which  they  will  be  seated.  From 
this  glowing  eulogy  we  pass  to  a  sarcastic  enumeration 
(I7  a  later  writer)  of  the  peojfda  who  reap  advantage 
from  their  kinsman's  elevation.  The  nail  fastened 
In  a  cure  place,  beating  the  barden  hung  npm  it,  gives 
way  ufder  the  strain.   EUakim  falfi  Uuoogh  the 


lavonzftlsni  to  his  relatiTes  whioh  ho  has  (Bgpi^yvi  is 
his  offioe. 

18.  To  use  chariots  in  the  early  period  was  a  method 
of  chufBlftg  the  orowh,  M  g»  BBtHklH  tns  It6nag  61 
"Abfialom  H.  Ibf  1  ^d  Adbttljah  t  IIC:  Ij).  M  fluuU 
It  had  lost  UiSaTigSmSXmwmSSirrrme,  but  it  was 
probably  stiU  a  dunity  reserved  for  those  tit  high  rank 
(c/.  Jer.  1725).-^  The  is  the  symbol  of  anthori^ 
Mt.  I619,  Bev.  I18).  Its  holder  was  the  kii^  or 
khu's  deputy.  The  keys  were  of  great  size  and  weight, 
ana  earned  on  the  shtnilder  {cf,  96).  The  passage  it 
practically  quoted  in  Bev.  37- — 26.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  verse  refers  to  Shebna. 

XjQIl.  Oracle  tm  Tyn, — ^The  date  and  autitordiip 
are  alike  very  unoerttUn.  If  by  Isaiah,  the  oooarioa 
may  be  the  nege  of  lyre  by  Shalmaneaer  abont  727- 
722  (p.  69),  the  historicity  ^  whi<^,  however,  is  ques- 
tioned by  some,  or  Sennacherib's  invanon  in  701. 
The  text  1 3  is  ver^  suspicious,  and  its  interpretation 
very  uncertain,  or  it  might  have  helped  to  fix  the 
date.  15--18  is  probably  a  post-exilio  appendix. 
1-14  is  perhaps  best  relmed  to  NebnohamMaar's 
siwe  of  Tyre,  ^6-577  (p.  61 ). 

The  ships  of  Tarnish  (2x6*)  are  on  their  way  back 
to  Tyre,  and  after  they  have  left  Kittim,  >.e.  Cypm 
(Nn.  2433f.*),  they  hear  the  news  of  Tyre's  fate  from 
ships  in  flight  from  that  city.  I^t  the  inhalntanta 
of  Phoenicia 'e  ooastland  {mg.)  be  dumb  with  grief  and 
terror,  she  that  has  beea  enriched  by  the  maritime 
trade  of  Zidon.  The  com  harvest  of  E^ypt,  whose 
fertility  was  created  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  was 
her  revenne,  and  this  revenue  was  the  gain  at  ths 
nations.  The  sea  disowns  her  children,  and  Egypt 
is  sorely  troubled  at  the  tidings  of  Tyre's  faJl.  wh^w 
from  the  loss  oi  her  market,  or  from  foreboding  that 
lire's  fate  uiay  be  her  own,  is  uncertain.  Let  the 
PhoBnioiana  emigrate  to  Tandiish,  their  most  distant 
ookmy.  Can  this  be.  the  prospnoos  and  ancimt  State 
whose  enterprise  had  ttikeii  her  oitizens  to  saoh  distant 
lands  to  traaeand  settle  in  them  T  Who  has  parposad 
this  against  Tyre  T  Tyre,  the  giver  of  orowna,  who 
appointed  the  an^  that  governed  her  ooloniea.  whose 
merchants  are  prmoes.  It  is  Yahweh,  whoee  deogn 
it  is  to  humble  those  who  are  exalted  in  the  earw. 
(Tha  text  and  meuiing  oi  10  are  nnoertain.)  Yahweh 
has  strstohed  His  hand  over  tiie  sea,  rinoe  it  is  by  the 
•ea  that  Tyre  has  relation  with  her  colonies.  He  haa 
commanded  that  the  strongholds  of  Phoanioia  ohaD 
be  destroyed.  No  more  shul  captured  Zidon  rejoice. 
Let  her  pass  over  to  Cyprus  ;  evw  there  she  will  find 
no  rest,  for  tlie  long  arm  of  the  oonqneror  will  reach  hat. 
(On  13,  aeebdow.)  The  poem  oIomb  mooh  aa  it  began. 

S.  SUbor :  t.e.  the  Nile  (Jer.  2i8).— «art :  reader 
"giin." — 4.  Omit  "stronghold  of  the  sea'*  as  a 
plosa. — 10.  Heb.  seems  to  mean,  Jost  as  the  TSUio 
m  time  of  flood  flows  over  the  land,  unhindered  by 
its  banks,  so  now  Tyre's  colonies  may  assert  their 
independence,  the  restraint  of  Tyre  bong  removed. 
tJsuaUy  "  the  girdle  "  is  explained  as  a  symbol  of 
restraint,  but  generally  its  removal  is  a  ^mbol  of 
weakness.  But  this  is  very  dulnous,  and  ute  LXX 
read  differ«itly.  Duhm  emends  "  Wail,  fleet  of  Tar- 
ahish,  there  is  no  haven  any  more." — 11.  fii^aa*  : 
!.«.  PtuBnida, — IS.  Extremely  difficult.  Heb.  may 
be  ttmnslated  in  various  ways.  Of  these  BV  is  peohape 
the  best,  but  it  involves  some  violence.  The  best 
suggestion  perhaps  is  tiiat  of  E.  Meier,  that  we  shoold 
read  Kittim  for  Chaldeans.  The  ^wal  Mose  is 
then  that  no  rest  in  Kittim  is  poesiUe  beoanae  the 
Aavyriana  have  laid  it  alao  waste.  The  detailed  inters 
pretation  is  stiU  very  uncertain. 
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19-18.  For  sef7«»ty  years  Tyre  will  aink  ont  of  notice 
and  oarry  on  her  luoiattTe  tnde  no  longer.  At  the 
ood  of  that  period  Bhe  viU  retom  to  former  oom- 
mradal  activity.  Yabweh  will  visit  her,  and  she  will 
make  great  gam  by  trading  with  all  nations,  bat  the 
traasore  thus  acquired  ww  be  dedioat«d  to  Yahw^ 
to  Bopport  His  eerranta. 

15.  seventy  yean:  from  Jer.  25jif.,  29io. — the 
days  of  we  king :  while  the  throne  is  held  by  one 
king,  there  is  a  ocHitinnity  In  poLU^,  the  state  of  thina 
remains  settled  and  nnohanged,  whereas  on  his  deatii 
his  saooeasor  may  ohan^  ereiTtbing. — 16.  A  quota- 
tion from  the  song  mentioned  in  15. 

XXIV.-XXVn.  The  World  b  Jadged.  Israel  b  De- 
livered.^— This  section  of  the  book  is  certainly  not  by 
Isaiah.  li  has  points  of  oontaot  with  his  propbeoiee, 
bat  with  the  work  of  later  prophets  as  wdl.  Its  style 
is  more  artificial,  and  there  are  several  oharaoterisUoe 
which  dwtinp'i^h  it  from  Isaiah's  writing.  Driver 
enumerates  the  following  :  many  plays  on  words  and 
alliterations,  a  tendency  to  rhyme,  a  frequent  com- 
bination of  nearly  synonymous  claoaee  often  without 
connecting  oonjunotions,  repetition  <^  words,  many 
imnsnal  expresslMU.  But  in  additi<ax  to  tiieee  features 
of  wtylo,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  ideas  ate  far 
in  aavanoe  of  thoee  <^  Iwiah's  time,  and  go  even 
beyond  those  of  the  Second  Isaiah.  The  tone  is 
apocalyptic,  and  eo  are  its  imagery  and  the  forms  of 
repiesentation.  Gheyne  mentions  the  following  points 
in  this  connexion :  the  physical  convalaion  of  the 
world,  the  going  up  of  all  nations  to  the  Divine  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  the  committal  of  the  host  of  the  height 
auod  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  prison,  the  mysterious 
dedgnations  of  the  world-empiree,  the  trumpet  blown 
to  reoall  the  Jewish  exiles.  The  expectation  of  the 
resurrection  ai  individuaJ  Israelites  and  the  promise 
that  death  will  be  aboli^ed,  also  stamp  it  as  late.  It 
is  certainly  post-exilic.  It  seems  meet  likely  that  it 
should  be  rdaced  in  the  late  Persian  period  at  the 
eariiert,  and  for  much  of  it  the  tremendona  oonvul8i<Hi, 
oansed  in  the  'Baft  by  Alexander  the  Great's  overthrow 
of  Peiaia,  seems  to  supply  the  worthiest  occasion.  The 
doctrine  of  individual  resurrection  is  less  developed 
than  in  Daniel*  and  there  is  no  neoeasity  to  bring  it 
down  to  a  Maooabean  date.  Probably,  as  Duhm  was 
the  first  to  point  out,  the  section  ia  not  a  unity.  His 
analnis  has  been  largely  aeoepted;  (a)  the  orade 
itsdi  oonsisthig  <^  24,  256-8,  Siao,  27i.  STizf. ;  (b) 
26i-5 ;  {<:)  269-11 ;  (d)  25i2,  261-19 1  (e)  27z-3. 
He  was  uncertain  whether  276-ii  bdonged  to  the 
main  orade  or  not.  Probably  it  is  a  separate  frag- 
ment. 

XXIV.  A  World-wMe  Jodgmuit  Foretold.— The 
apocalypee  opena  with  the  description  of  a  judgment 
on  the  whole  world.  This  judgment  is  predicted,  it 
has  not  already  happened.  It  will  involve  all  in  one 
common  ruin,  every  distinction  of  class  will  be 
obliterated.  For  the  world's  inhabitants  have  broken 
the  covenant  made  with  Noah,  in  which  bloodshed 
wai  forbidden  (Gen.  Osf.).  On  bloodshed  the  huge 
empiiea  have  been  founded  and  thqr  shall  pwish  in 
iha  blood  they  have  sjnlt.  Few  men  will  be  left, 
merriment  ceases  for  wine  is  soaroe.  and  the  revellere 
who  drink  wine  and  strong  drink  find  no  pleasure  io 
it.  The  city  of  false  gods  has  its  walls  broken,  the 
houses  are  closely  barricaded,  all  gladness  has  ^one, 
the  city  is  desolation,  the  gate  in  ruins.  The  suxvivotb 
are.  proportionately  as  few  as  the  olives  left  to  be 
beaten  off  the  tree,  or  the  few  grapes  to  be  leaned 
when  the  principal  gatiiering  d  oUvee  and  grapee  is 
past.  What  foUows  (x4-r6)  is  Toy  dffBodt.  Tha 


text  is  oormpt,  and  the  verses  do  not  fit  into  their 
preeent  oontezt.  Possibly  the  remnant  is  deeoribed 
as  singing  songe  of  praise,  in  which  the  prophet  feels 
that  &  cannot  join.  With  17  we  return  to  the  pre- 
diction of  judgment.  The  world's  inhabitants  are 
menaced  by  terror,  pit  and  snare.  They  escape  from 
one  only  to  fall  into  another.  For  heaven's  windows 
are  opened  (Qen.  26f.*,  7ii),  and  the  waters  of  the 
heav«ity  ocean  deacmd  in  flood,  while  earthquakee 
of  a^pdling  vioknca  heuhten  the  catastrophe, 
^nien  Yahweh  will  pnniah  the  heavenly  prinoipahtieB 
and  powers,  the  angeb  of  the  nations,  their  guardian 
princes  (Dan.  10 13*),  along  with  the  earthly  rulers  of 
these  nations  who  have  been  incited  by  their  malign 
inspiration  to  oppress  Yahweh's  people  (c/.  Pss.  68*, 
82).  They  are  to  be  shut  up  for  a  season  in  a  sub- 
terranean dungeon,  the  pits  of  darkness  of  2  P.  24, 
to  await,  as  that  passage  also  says,  their  final  judgment. 
Then  Yahweh  in  person  will  reign  in  Zion,  ao  re- 

Slendmt  in  glory  before  the  elders  of  His  people  that 
e  Bun  and  the  moon  shall  seem  dim  by  comparison. 
10.  dty  of  eonlodon :  city  of  tohu  (the  word  ren- 
dered "waste  "  in  Gen.  Iz),  possibly  so  called  here  to 
mean  the  city  that  ia  to  beoome  waste,  but  mora 
{ffobably  the  meaning  is  city  of  false  gods  (c/.  1  S. 
I22i).  The  city  is  not  Jerusalem,  but  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  evil,  the  centra  of  the  foroea  and  ten- 
denciee  which  aro  hostile  to  God. — 11.  b  darkened : 
read  perhaps  "  has  passed  away." — 16.  ^ory  :  render 
"  honour."— 18.  windows  OH  high :  Gen.  7ii.— ahat: 
a  flimsy  structure  (<^.  IS). — vUted  :  not  in  meroy  but 
in  judgment. 

XXV,  1-6.  A  Smig  ot  PralH  tor  Tthweh's  Onftt 
DaUTeranoe.— The  dehvennoe  atUl  lies  in  the  fntnre ; 
the  song  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  re- 
deemed commonity,  and  expresses  its  exultation  over 
its  salvation.  Yiuiweh  has  overthrown  the  city,  its 
inhabitants  ahaU  stand  in  awe  of  Him.  He  has  been 
a  shelter  to  His  distressed  people  when  the  blast  of 
the  viokat  has  beaten  on  them  like  a  winter  atoim. 
He  has  assuaged  the  oppression  of  the  enemy,  as  the 
eon's  Bcorabing  heat  in  a  parched  land  is  ameliomted 
by  clouds. 

1.  eoonseb  of  oU :  God'a  decrees  formed  in  the  far- 
distant  past. — 2.  a  dty :  the  identification  is  un- 
certain ;  perhapa  it  ia  that  of  24io. — palaoe :  fortreaa 
(Am.  I4*).  — sfraBgWi:  i.e.  to  God,  but  read 
"  insolent,'*  and  similartT  in  $. — 4.  storm  agdnst  fbn 
wall:  read  " storm  in  wmter." 

XXV.  6-^.  Tahweh's  Featt  to  all  NatloDS  In  Mount 
Zlon. — Here  the  apocalypee  is  resumed.  The  uni- 
venalism  of  the  passage  is  especially  notewortbjr. 
"  We  have  here  one  of  the  most  catholic  pasawee  m 
the  entire  Old  Teatamcait,  and  one  of  the  tmaereat 
pieeMitations  of  Yahw^ "  (Gray).  Yahweh  will 
provide  for  all  nations  a  rich  feast  in  Mt.  Zion,  a 
banquet  of  fat  and  marrowy  dainties,  and  of  wine  on 
the  lees  well  strained  (p.  111).  Here  too  He  will 
tear  from  their  face  the  mourner's  veil  and  dry  the 
tears  He  then  sees  upon  the  face.  There  will  be  no 
more  death,  no  sorrow  or  shame. 

7.  face  of  the  covering :  the  onter  aide  of  the  v^ ; 
tf.  Job  4I13. — 8.  Duhm  regards  the  first  clause  as 
an  inaertion,  breaking  the  connexion  between  the 
removal  of  the  veil  and  the  wiping  away  of  the  tears. 
This  may  be  correct,  for  the  line  has  no  parallel,  but 
the  anticipation  that  death  will  be  aboli^ed  bo  com- 
pletely harmonises  with  the  situation  that  one  would 
prefer  to  keep  it  in  the  passage,  aesumins  a  dislocation 
of  the  text  and  theo'M  m  the  panlld  line.  The 
prc^het  thinks  of  the  predicti$u^  aa  leaUsed  on 
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earth  ;  there  is  no  roforeno©  to  the  ChriBtian  idea  of 
heaven. 

XXV.  9-12.  A  Song  Of  DeBvtfUM.  Moab  is 
Crushed. — Then  they  will  ediiB,  "Yahireh  is  our 
Saviour,  let  us  exult  in  Hia  s^vation."  For  Moab 
shall  be  ignonuniouBly  trampled  under  foot,  and  if 
he  tries  to  keep  himaelf  aflo^,  Yahweh  will  bring  to 
nought  all  hiB  clever  and  insemooa  movemeotA. 

10.  Moab :  may  be  Bmgled  out  aa  an  example  erf 
larael'e  enemies  in  general,  but  more  probably  is  in- 
tended literally,  though  to  what  hiBtorioal  situation 
the  catastrophe  belongs  is  quite  uncertain.  CJ.  15f., 
Jer.  48.  Ezek.  258-:ii,  Zeph.  28-io.— 11a.  The  LXX 
has  no  reference  to  swimming ;  the  spreading  forth 
of  the  hands  may  originally  have  referred  to  Moab's 
Tain  prayeTB. — 12  is  perhaps  a  variant  of  26s. 

XXVL  1-10.  Memories  and  AntlolpaUoiu.— The 
poem,  which  is  a  very  elaborate  composition,  aeems 
to  have  been  written  in  confident  expectation  of 
dehvexanoe,  though  the  actual  Bituation  is  still  one 
of  distrees.  Jerusalem  has  been  made  impregnable, 
let  the  righteoui  enter  in.  The  nnvaTerinc  ia 
kept  by  God  in  unbroken  peace  (c/.  mg^.  He  is 
worth^r  of  trust,  for  He  ia  an  everiaating  rook ;  He 
has  laid  low  the  exalted  city,  the  afiftioted  Jews  trample 
it  under  foot.  The  way  of  the  just  is  made  smooth. 
The  manifeatation  of  Yahweh's  judgment  has  been 
eagerly  awaited,  for  the  worid's  iahamtants  will  learn 
ri^teoninflSB  whm  Yahweh's  judgments  are  in  the 
nnd.  The  nnrighteouB  shall  not  find  favour,  for  thejr 
have  not  leamt  righteousness.  Though  Yahweh  s 
hand  is  lifted,  they  foil  to  see  it.  See  it  they  shall, 
and  be  oonfonnded  and  destroyed.  He  alone  has 
secured  their  peace.  Other  masters  have  ruled  them, 
but  they  are  dead,  and  will  never  return  to  exenase 
dominion ;  the  nation  is  mnhiplied,  the  land  enlaived. 
They  bad  sought  Yahwdi  in  distress,  they  writhed  in 
pain,  but  their  a^ony  was  in  vain,  the  hmd  remained 
unpeopled.  To  ml  the  depleted  land,  those  who  died 
in  loyalty  to  Yahweh  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead. 
God's  dew  shall  quicken  tlie  dead  bodiest  the  shades 
shall  return  to  the  upper  world. 

8.  The  name  of  Yahweh  in  the  OT  stands  for  His 
essential  nature  as  self-revealed. — 10.  Perhaps  we 
should  read  with  Marti,  "  Favour  will  not  be  shewed 
to  the  wicked,  who  has  not  learned  righteouaneea." — 
18.  other  lords :  not  false  gods  (c/.  14),  but  earthly 
lords,  i.t.  Israel's  oppreseois. — 14.  deceased :  read 
mg. ;  c/.  I49. — 18.  taflen  :  BV  means  that  the  enemy 
has  not  beaa  overthrown.  But  we  should  probably 
read  "  been  bom  "  (my.),  and  take  the  meanmg  to  be 
tlkat  PaleaUne  remains  thinly  peopled. — 19.  An.  ex- 
tremely important  verse,  the  eadieet  mention  in  the 
OT  of  a  resurreotion.  Here  it  is  restricted  to  the 
righteous ;  martyrs  may  posaibW  be  specially  in- 
tended. The  much  later  passage,  Dan.  122*,  adds  the 
resurreotion  of  the  apostates. — thy  dead :  Yahweh's 
worshippers. — dew  ^  herbs:  rmaer  prolnbly  "dew 
of  light "  (mg.),  1.6.  dew  from  the  realm  <tf  light ; 
thou^  J.  G.  FiBzer  thinks  that  the  evidence  he  has 
ot^eoted  with  reference  to  the  cnstoma  of  bathing  in 
dew  may  perhaps  favour  "  dow  of  herbs." 

XXVL  aO-XXVH.  1.  Ut  Yahweh's  People  Take 
Shelter,  t«  He  b  about  to  Exeente  Judgment — Here 
the  apocalypse  is  resumed.  The  Jews  are  warned 
that  Yahwen's  indignation  ia  about  to  break  loose 
on  the  earth,  which  will  reveal  the  bloodshed  she  has 
conoealed ;  let  them  take  shelter,  for  His  wrath  will 
soon  be  executed.  In  that  day  He  viU  ptmish  the 
two  leviathans  aod  the  draggnM  the  sea. 

Stt.  Of,  Gon.  4io*^-SnnC  1.  It  is  generally 
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thoo^it  tJiat  tiie  three  monsters  her©  mentioned  am 
to  be  identified  with  empirea.  If  so,  the  draoon  ia 
probably  here,  as  elsewhere,  Ektypt.  The  fleeiBg 
Xmg.)  serpent  has  been  identified  wi£  Assyria.  Babyloo, 
Pmia,  and  Syria ;  the  winding  aerpemt  with  Babyloo. 
Peisia.  Oreeoe,  <n>  ^urthia,  aooonliog  to  tibe  historioal 
oircumstanoea  whioh  are  supposed  to  lie  behind  Uie 
oracle.  It  ia  possible  that  oonatellations  are  intended  : 
if  BO,  Smend  and  Bumev  may  be  right  in  idMitifying 
the  first  leviathan  with  Serpens,  the  second  with 
Draco,  and  the  dragon  with  H;^lra.  The  sea  will 
in  this  case  be  the  heavmly  ocean.  It  moat  be  re- 
membered that  the  stars  were  thought  of  as  peraonal 
powers  (c/.  Jg.  630),  and  they  would  be  oonneoted 
with  the  host  of  the  high  onee  on  high  of  242i. 

XXVn.  ^  Tahweh'i  Cherbhed  meyard^Here 
another  song  is  inserted.  The  text  and  meaning  are 
alike  most  unoertain,  bnt  apparently  the  general 
thought  is  that  Israel  ia  Yahwen's  pleasant  vineyard 
{m<7.),  tended  and  protected  by  Him  with  the  most 
assidaous  care.  He  is  not  angry  wlUi  it»  but  with 
its  enemiefl,  whom  He  is  ItMiging  to  destn^,  but  whom 
He  is  will^  to  ipare  if  they  will  snrnodsr  tbeir 
hostility.  Inael  wul  become  a  vine  that  will  fill  the 
world  with  fruit.  On  ^lis  interpretaticoi  tlie  song 
forms  a  striking  oontntft  to  Isaiah's  song  <rf  the 
ungrat^ul  vineyard  (61-7).  There  Israel  is  tmeatened 
with  judgment,  here  Israel's  foes. 

8.  lest  any  hart  It :  read  "  Isst  its  lea&ge  be  mi«- 
ing."— -4.  Fwy :  U.  agahist  Israel.— Mm  and  tlioni: 
toEtel'a  enemies. — 6.  At  the  end  of  the  song  the  identic 
qA  the  vineyard  is  disclosed,  as  in  ^7. 

XXVn.  7-11.  Israel's  Gentle  Chastisement  and  tlw 
Terms  on  whleh  It  may  be  Pardoned. — ^This  is  an  in- 
sertion out  of  ommexion  with  the  oontoxt,  and  it  does 
not  itself  hang  well  together.  The  writer  asks,  Has 
Yahweh  punished  Israel  as  seveiely  as  He  has  pun- 
ished Israel's  oppressors  T  No,  for  Israel's  oppreeaois 
have  been  slain,  while  Israel  has  been  simiMy  driveo 
forth  into  exile.  Israel's  guilt  may  be  removed  on 
oonditdon  that  false  worship  is  given  up.  The  city 
is  deserted,  the  c»lf  pastures  on  its  sito,  and  there  the 
women  collect  their  firewood,  for  its  people  are  without 
knowledge  of  God,  and  He  will  have  no  mercy  upta 
them. 

8.  In  measure :  the  meaning  is  quite  unoertain 
{mg.),  the  explanations  offered  quito  improbable. — 
east  wind :  the  sirocco,  atiiling  and  violent.  It  is 
vividly  described  in  the  opening  chapters  of  K.  F. 
Benson's  The  Image  in  the  Sand. — 9.  by  this :  on 
these  terms. — trait :  this  should  mean  result,  but  we 
rather  eneot  the  cause  to  be  menti<med.  tiw  snr- 
rendor  of  idolatry  being  the  reason  for  pardon  tather 
than  its  ocauequence. — altar :  *.e.  heathen  altars,  the 
stones  of  which  are  to  be  shattered. — the  Asherim  aal 
the  sun-4mages:  17s.— 10.  The  identity  <A  the  ci^ 
is  unoertain.  Apparently  it  is  not  jMnsakm  bat 
Samaria,  or  some  heathen  (uty. 

XXVn.  \2L  fild  of  the  Apoealypee.— -These  rtntm 
Hnk  on  to  27i.  The  general  snbjeet  is  the  restoration 
of  Israel  from  the  Dupersion.  The  intorpretaticm  of 
13  is  moat  unoertain.  Perhaps  the  sense  is  that  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  IVady  el-Arish  Yahweh  will 
gather  His  people,  beating  out  the  good  grain  (that  is, 
the  Jews)  from  the  straw  (that  is,  the  heathen).  The 
trumpet  will  sound,  and  those  lost  (mg.)  in  Assyria 
and  outcasts  in  Egypt  will  assemble  for  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  at  Jerusalem. 

12.  beat  off :  like  olive  berries  from  the  tree  (I7tf. 
24x3),  but  periiaps  more  probal^  "heat  out."  ijt. 
Uke  grain  Iran  the  ear.  — flood:   the  wend  also 
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meani  "ear  of  com." — 18.  Assyilt:   llii*.  Nu. 

2423f-*  

XXVUI.-XXXI.— In  the  main  these  ohaptece  bekxig 

tothoperiodbeforeSeinnaohorib'Bmvamonin70I(pp.5&, 
71f.)-  Special  pTominence  is  given  to  the  project  of  an 
alUaQoe  with  Egy^t,  which  was  strenuouBly  opposed 
by  lauah  bat  oamed  throagh  in  Bpite  of  him.  though 
the  attempt  was  made  to  keep  it  from  his  knowledge, 
a  signal  proof  that  bis  opposition  was  feared  by  ita 
promoters.  Beveral  recent  critics  have  regarded  much 
m  these  chapteni  ae  post-extlio,  in  some  cases  on  cogent, 
in  others  on  more  flimsy  grounds.  The  trsnsitionB 
from  gloom  to  radiance,  from  predictions  of  doom  to 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  happy  future,  are  in  some 
cases  very  abrupt ;  the  phraseology  is  sometimes 
non-Isaianio,  and  the  ideas  have  more  affinity  with 
thoae  in  the  posb-ezilio  period  than  in  the  age  of  Isaiah. 
We  mart  be  on  our  enard,  howeveT,  ^inst  prauing 
the  atgoment  from  theol<^ioal  ideas  too  far,  in  view 
ol  the  eoantinosa  of  the  earlier  prophetic  literatnre 
now  extant,  and,  remembering  that  Isaiah  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  happy  future  as  well  as  the  doctrine 
of  a  terrible  judgment,  we  should  not  too  readily 
oondemn  the  optimistic  seotiouB,  especially  when  they 
are  happy  eod^igs,  as  neoessarily  later  inseHions. 

jlXviu.  In  1-4  Iiaiah  predicts  the  speedy  orerthToir 
of  Samaria.  The  date  is  therefon  not  later  than  the 
year  in  which  Samaria  fell  (722).  Apparently  it  was 
uttered  before  the  si^e  began,  as  is  snggested  by  the 
reference  to  the  drunken  revelling  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  may  possibly  be  fixed  after  Hoehea  had  concluded 
his  ailianoe  with  Egrpt  and  revolted  from  Assyria,  and 
before  Sbalmaneseriiad  actually  takeai  steps  to  punish 
his  defection  (pp.  50,  70).  si.  seern^  to  be  a  later 
addition.  The  rest  of  the  ohapter  belongs  in  the  main 
to  c.  703.  Probably  7-13  %n.d  14-33  were  originally 
independent  oracles,  lont  they  seem  to  deal  with  the 
same  ciroumatanoee.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for 
doubting  the  Isaianic  origin  of  23-29,  and  it  may  quite 
well  be  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  prophecies. 

1-6.  The  Doom  of  Samaria-— Samaria  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  beaoUfol  hill  (p.  30),  hence  it  is  here  de- 
scribed as  the  crown  of  pnde  of  the  drunkards  of 
Gphraim.  But  there  is  also  an  allusioa  to  the  garlands 
worn  by  tevelleis.  Just  as  they  fade  and  droop  in  the 
hot  atmosphere  as  the  banquet  goes  on,  so  the  gay  city 
which  orowns  the  rich  valley  will  be  deatroyra.  For 
Yahweh  has  ^e  mighty  Assyria  for  His  instrument, 
which  will  come  like  a  tempest  or  a  flood.  The  crown, 
of  which  Ephraim's  drunkards  were  so  proud,  Bhatt 
be  Aung  aside  all  withered,  to  be  trampled  under 
foot,  and  it  shall  vanish  as  quickly  as  the  firstripe 
fig,  a  raro  delicacy,  scarcely  in  the  band  before  it  is 
in  the  mouth.  If  sf.  belongs  to  this  prophecy,  Isaiah 
passes  from  the  disaster  to  the  UesBedness  which  is 
to  follow ;  then  tiie  orown  in  which  the  remnant  will 
rejoice  will  not  be  the  crown  of  a  strong  fortress  or 
a  drankard's  garland,  but  Yahweh  Himself.  He  will 
inspire  the  judge  with  the  true  spirit  of  judgment, 
and  the  warriors  with  strength  to  drive  the  battle 
baok  to  (mg.)  the  gate.  But  apparently  the  verses 
mean  that  while  Anuria  is  overthrown,  righteous 
Judah  will  have  Yahveh  for  her  orown,  and  He  will 
equip  her  with  judgment  and  strength.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  several  expressioDB  of  Isaiah  elsewhen. 

4.  The  GgB  were  ripe  in  August,  the  flrstripe  figs  in 
June. 

1-22.  Jmualem  alto  Is  Ttinaten«d  with  Deatino- 
Uoil« — But  Jerusalem  like  Ephraim  reels  with  intouoa* 
tion.  the  priests  and  prophets  especiaUy.  The  prophet 
ia  not  steady  in  his  vision,  the  inneei  when  pronounefaig 


judgment  has  his  faculties  clouded  by  wine.  Theii 
rev«s  ate  oazried  to  disansting  excess.  The  soomers 
mock  Isaiah :  Is  he  taliung  to  children  that  he  goes 
over  his  lesson  again  and  again  with  such  wearisome 
m(Hiotony  T  WeU,  if  the  prophet's  message  will  not 
satisfy  them,  Yahweh  will  speaK  to  thom  in  the  foreign 
langnage  of  Assyria.  They  had  refused  to  listen  when 
He  told  them  of  the  true  rest,  and  so  now  He  will 
speak  to  them  with  a  wearisome  monotony  indeed, 
in  strange-sounding  words  which  they  will  not  be  able 
to  treat  with  supercilious  scorn,  for  they  will  be  in- 
volved in  utter  ruin.  The  prophet  now  turns  to  the 
rulers,  who  scoff  at  his  words,  because  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  tbey  have  secured  immunity  from  disaster. 
Death  itself  is  on  their  side,  and  will  do  them  no  harm  ; 
when  the  Assyrian  soourge  sweeps  through,  they  will 
be  sheltered  b^  their  policy  of  double  dealing-  But 
while  the  politicians  are  trusting  in  their  flimsy  ictfuge 
ol  lies,  Yahweh  is  pU^iDg  a  real  refuge  in  Zion,  a  weD- 
teeted  stone  for  a  foundation;  he  who  believes  will 
not  give  way.  And  Yahweh  wilt  deal  with  the  scoraers 
according  to  exact  justice ;  He  will  test  the  quaUty 
of  actions  by  iuc^ment  and  righteousness,  as  a  builder 
usee  a  line  and  plummet  (34i  i )  to  estimate  the  oorreot- 
ness  of  a  buikung.  Th«i  their  covenant  wiUi  death, 
their  agreement  with  Sheol,  will  not  stand,  and  the 
soourge  will  smite  them  down.  Assyria  will  give  them 
no  resmte,  and  in  ntter  terror  they  will  come  to  learn 
what  Uie  prophet's  warnings  meant.  The  poUticions 
fancied  they  bad  made  themselves  secure  and  com- 
fortable, but  they  will  find  that  their  arrangements 
are  quite  inadequate,  and  will  place  tiiem  in  a  very 
uneasy  position.  For  Yahweh  will  strike  as  when 
David  overthrew  the  Philistines  (2  S.  630-35).  Let 
them  cease  their  scorning,  for  if  they  mock  the  prophet's 
warning,  the  bands  of  Assyria,  already  fastened  upon 
them,  will  be  fixed  more  firmly  than  ever.  For  the 
prophet  has  heard  a  sentence  of  decisive  destruction 
from  Yahweh's  own  lips. 

10.  precept  upon  pree^  .  .  .  Une  upon  Une :  the 
words  rhyme  in  the  Heb. ;  perhaps  tbey  should  be 
transliterated  rather  than  translated,  "tsaw  la-tsaw  tsaw 
la-tsaw  qaw  lo-qaw  qaw  la-qaw."  The  meaning  of  tho 
words  is  uncertain. — 11.  In  1  Cor.  Mai  this  is  applied 
to  the  "tongues"  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  that,  since  they  reject  the  prophet's 
message  as  too  childish,  Yahweh  will  use  the  Assyrians 
to  bruog  them  to  their  senses.  Thmr  language  wiD 
be  bard  enough  to  suit  their  fastidious  deelie  for  some- 
thing more  ifiifioult.  The  best  parallel  is  in  85-7. — 
12.  Cf.  3O15,  the  kerjmote  of  Isaiah's  foreign  policy. — 
IS.  We  have  *  t  .  agreement :  a  proverbial  expression 
meaning  "  we  have  secured  immunity  from  all  dis- 
aster." Possibly  some  magical  rites  practised  for  this 
purpoBO  aro  in  mind.  '*  Death  "  is  hardly  to  bo  ex- 
plamed  as  the  fatal  power  of  the  Assyrians. — orer- 
flowing  ieonqie :  the  Assyrian  hosts,  which  rolled  like 
a  flood  over  Intestine.  The  mixed  metaphor  is  curious. 
Duhm  reads,  "  the  scourging  BcouT^e." — a  stone:  this 
is  variously  interpreted  as  Yahweh  Himself,  Zion,  the 
monarchy,  the  sanctuary,  Yahweh's  relation  to  Israel. 
The  last  is  perhaps  correct. — make  hwte :  read  "  give 
way." — 20.  Peihaps  a  proverb. 

28-20.  The  Husbandman  Adapts  his  Methods  to  the 
arenmstanees  of  Each  Case^This  parable  may 
perhaps  not  have  been  spoken  to  the  same  audience 
as  7-22,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  denying  it 
to  Isaiah.  When  the  ploughman  has  finished,  does 
he  begin  to  plough  over  again  T  Of  course  not.  Ho 
does  not  go  on  {toughing  indefinitely ;  he  levels  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Mid  then  sows,  putting  each 
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idnd  of  seed  in  the  Boil  adapted  for  it.  For  bo  God 
haa  taught  him.  Jn  threshing,  he  luee  the  measures 
suited  io  each  particular  kind  of  grain.  The  tenderer 
seeds  are  beaten  with  a  rod,  for  they  would  be  crushed 
or  spoiled  by  large  or  sharp  implements.  Bread  com 
ifi  not  omshed  ;  it  is  threshed,  it  is  true,  vith  a  oart 
wheel,  but,  once  it  has  been  thre^ed,  the  husbandman 
does  not  keep  on  driving  the  cart  over  it.  Such 
wisdom  is  inspired  by  Yahweh,  and  thus,  the  prophet 
suggests,  Yahweh  wUl  deal  with  His  people  ;  He  will 
temper  the  seTerity  of  Hie  methods  to  suit  eaoh  case, 
and  even  where  harsher  methods  have  to  be  used.  He 
does  not  penut  in  them  to  the  point  of  extermination. 

36.  flteiies :  lead  ma^—BB.  Bead  mp. 

XXDL  The  Doom  of  Ariel— PosriUy  7f with  most 
of  5.  is  an  insertion  to  turn  a  pro|die(ry  ot  juiJ^ment 
into  one  of  mercy.  i-6  is  then  a  prophecy  of  ruin  to 
Jerusalem,  "  visited  "  meaning  "  visited  in  judgment 
(24i8)."  i6-^4alBo  seems  to  be  late.  Woe  is  pro- 
nounoed  in  15  on  the  promoters  of  the  Egyptian  alli- 
ance, who  Bought  to  oonoeal  their  {dans  fr^  God,  and 
ve  should  expect  the  propheoy  to  continue  with  a 
piediotion  of  panishment  and  frustration  of  their 
plans,  yet  in  17  the  prediction  of  the  happy  future 

1-8.  Within  a  year  Ariel,  t.e.  Jemsalem,  will  be  dis- 
tieesed  and  be  an  altoi-hearth  indeed,  flowing  with 
the  blood  of  hnman  victims.  Yahweh  will  lay  si^ 
to  her.  She  will  be  crushed  into  the  dust,  bo  that  her 
moans  will  sotmd  as  feeble  as  those  made  hy  a  necro- 
mancer (819)  when  he  imitates  the  voices  of  the  dead 
and  seems  to  make  them  arise  from  the  ground.  Very 
suddenly  the  scene  changes,  and  all  the  foes  of  Israel 
are  like  finely-powdored  dust  or  chaff  before  the  wind, 
driven  in  utter  rout.  Yahweh  will  intervene  in  tem- 
pest and  earthquake,  and  the  enemy  is  all  at  once  an 
onsabstantial  dream,  a  nightmare  from  whioh  Zion 
will  Boon  awake.  Like  a  dieam  too  will  be  the  foes' 
experience ;  from  their  dream  that  they  will  soon 
slaKe  their  thirst  for  Jemsalem  they  will  awake  to 
the  ODwelcome  reality. 

1.  Ariel;  of  Ute  two  maieins  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  we  might  render  "  altar  hearth  "  (cf. 
8lg). — add  .  .  .  nmnd:  add  a  year  to  the  oomnt 
year,  so  in  a  year's  time,  when  the  feasts  have  run 
their  oounse  once  more. — 6.  visited  :  i.e.  in  mercy. 

9-12.  The  people  are  stupefied,  for  Yahweh  has 
drenched  their  senses  with  a  trance-dumber  (Qen.  22i*). 
He  has  shut  their  eyes  and  mufSod  their  heads.  All 
alike  fail  to  understand  the  proj^ieUc  Ti8i<m ;  to  the 
ednoated-  It  is  a  seated  book  whi<di  they  oaonot  read, 
the  illiterate  cannot  read  it,  though  no  seal  is  upon  it. 

9,  Substitute  mai^ins. — 10.  Omit  "the  profAietB, 
the  seeiB,"  glosses  which  miss  the  meaning. 

13t.  On  account  of  the  formalism  and  aypoorisy  of 
Judah's  religion,  Yahweh  will  achieve  a  marveUons 
woric  whioh  win  bring  all  their  foresight  to  nought. 

18,  Substitute  AV  dnaw  near  me  with  their  month, 
and  with  their  lips  do  honour  me." — taught  themi 
abffv  have  learnt  their  religion  rote  (mg,),  but  have 
no  mtelligMit  interest  in  it. 

1&-24.  Woe  to  those  who  seek  to  oonoeal  their 
plans  of  E^ptian  alliance  from  Yahweh  by  hiding 
them  from  His  prophet.  What  perversity  t  (of.  mg.). 
They  reverse  the  true  order  ;  the  creature  passive  in 
the  Creator's  hand  dares  to  act  on  the  fancy  that  it 
is  independMit  of  EUm,  as  if  He  too  was  of  no  under^ 
standiI^;  (lOiS).  Boon  the  land  will  become  so  fruitful 
that  the  forest  will  be  as  fertile  as  garden  land,  and 
what  is  now  garden  land  will  be  thought  no  more  of 
Ulan  forest  land.  Those  now  de^  uid  blind  (<tf.). 


unable  to  understand  the  prophet's  vision  (irf.),  wiD 
both  hear  and  see.  The  humble  and  poor  will  rejoice, 
for  the  foreign  oppreaaor,  and  the  irreligious,  tyran- 
nical Jew,  and  those  who  are  on  the  alert  to  catch 
men  tripping,  will  all  be  browdit  to  nought.  Jacob 
shall  no  Umger  be  abashed.  The  sight  of  Tahweh's 
work  Bball  lead  hfan  to  hallow  Israel's  God,  and  those 
who  have  no  insight  and  intelligenoe  will  then  have 
right  underBtwding. 

22.  who  redeemed  Mrahun :  perhaps  an  insertion. 
— geneeming :  read,  "  the  god  oft" 

XXX.  Dentmdatton  of  the  Egypttan  AlUanoa.  The 
Blamd  Fatare  ot  IsraeL  Tht  Desmietloii  ol  Aasjita*— 
We  should  probably  pass  the  same  judgment  on  18-36 
as  on  2916-24.  The  two  passages  are  closely  related, 
and  are  not  improbably  by  the  some  antfaor.  A  post- 
exilic  date  seeros  on  the  whole  more  Ukel^.  There 
are  no  substantial  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Taafanie 
authorship  of  27-33- 

1-6.  Woe  to  the  onfilial  rebels  who  negotiate  alB- 
anoe  with  E^ypt,  leaving  God  out  of  tiieir  oounsolB, 
intriguers  who  flout  the  prophetic  spirit,  piling  one 
sin  upon  another.  Egypt  wul  prove  no  refuge,  bat 
a  bitter  disappointment.  Though  Pharaoh'a  princes 
aro  in  Tarns  (l9ii)  and  his  envoys  in  Hanee,  yet  tboea 
who  trust  in  their  help  will  find  that  it  is  not  forth - 
Doming  in  their  need. 

1.  Perhaps  we  should  render  "  weave  a  web  "  {mg.), 
i.e.  carry  on  an  intrigue.  The  second  margin,  pour 
out  a  drink  offering?*  would  give  a  good  smae,  the 
allusion  being  to  toe  libation  at  the  making  of  an 
alliance. — 4.  HSBBS :  Heracteopolis  Magna,  the  Egyp- 
tian Hanes.  W.  of  the  Nile,  8.  of  the  Fayyum,  a  city 
of  great  importance-  It  has  been  inferred  from  this 
verse  that  the  propheoy  refers  to  n^otiations  wHh 
Egypt  in  the  time Sargon  rather  tjian  ai  Sennaoheiib, 
Zoan  and  Hanes  maridng  the  limits  of  iba  PbrnxmoV* 
dominion. 

6-17.  This  passage  is  introduced  by  a  strange  title, 
"  Oracle  concerning  the  beasts  of  the  Negeb."  !.«. 
either  the  beasts  who  carry  the  treasure  to  Egypt 
(66),  or  the  wild  creatures  t^t  infest  the  Hegeb. 
Duhm  aapposes  that  the  oraole  bemo  "  In  the  wwbee 
of  the  South,"  and  tiiat  the  title  shoold  be,  "  Oracle. 
In  the  wastes  of  the  South,"  the  title  being  taken  from 
the  opening  words,  which  have  falleo  out  of  the  text 
through  haplography.  With  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense the  ambassadors  go  through  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  desert  to  n^tdate  a  aaeleas  allianoe  with 
Eg^p  an  insolent  and  inddent  people.  The  praphet 
is  mdden  write  his  oracle  on  a  tablet  (81)  and  inaoribe 
it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  a  witness  (ntg.)  for  ever 
(816),  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  foresight  when 
history  has  vindicated  it.  For  the  people  is  disobedient 
to  the  teaching  {mg.)  of  Yahweh.  They  will  not 
tderate  harsh  readities  fnnn  the  prof^etSr  but  Iml 
them  turn  aside  to  a  smoother  message  and  a  more 
oongenial  presentation  of  Ood.  Bat  Uiis  aoiHii  of 
the  warning  word,  this  trust  in  orooked  poHoy,  iriD 
prove  their  ruin,  Buddttt  and  complete,  like  a  oraiek  in 
a  wall,  small  at  first,  but  spreading  till  the  wall  comes 
cradling  down.  For  the  State  will  be  smashed  like 
an  eart£enwaxe  vessel  into  tiny  fragments.  For  th^ 
Salvation  lay  in  renunciation  of  a  s^rited  foieogn 
policy  and  confidence  in  God,  but  tlury  nad  refused  to 
listen.  They  had  relied  on  horses  (3I3)  for  battle, 
but  they  wiQ  serve  them  only  for  flight.  A  thoiuand 
will  be  pursued  by  one,  till  they  will  be  left  lone^ 
aa  a  flag-staff  on  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

6.  btmehas:  humps^T.  Salub  that  aWefli  BttB: 
Bahab  was  pn^ierfy  the  ohaos  monster  mbAHd  l)f 
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God  (Job  9x^,*  Mis;  Ib.  5I9*).  Hero  it  is  applied 
to  E^pt  >  u  in  Ps.  874.  If  the  uixt  ham  is  oorreot.  the 
Buggeetion  in  the  name  Bahab  may  be  the  etymo- 
logioal  one  of  arrogance.  Egypt's  etorm^  bluster, 
however,  amounta  to  nothing.  When  the  crisis  comee 
■he  sits  still  (366).  This  ia,  hovever,  very  uncertain, 
acd  the  text  is  probably  corrupt.  Guokel  reads, 
"  Bahab  the  subdued." 

18-28.  Yahwdi  waits  till  t^e  time  ia  ripe  for  intor- 
Tention,  and  then  shows  Bis  graoiousness  and  meroy. 
Then  there  shall  be  no  sorrow  in  Zion ;  Yabweh's 
answer  anticipates  (render,  "  has  answered ")  His 
people's  prayer  (6524).  Even  though  they  have  been 
reduced  to  the  barest  neoeesitieB,  yet  Yahweh  Himself 
shall  be  the  teaeher.  His  voioe  guiding  them  in  the 
t  way.  The  idola  wiU  be  out  away,  agricultme 
flourish,  the  early  raio  at  sowing-time  will  not 
fail*  titers  shall  be  abundance  of  food  for  man,  ample 
pasturage  foe  the  cattle.  The  oxen  and  aseea  will 
eat  provender  separated  from  its  chaff  and  made 
aavoozy  with  salt  (mg.).  Even  the  mountains  will 
run  down  with  water  in  the  day  when  Yahveh  smites 
the  foe  with  a  neat  slaughter.  The  moon  shall  shine 
like  the  sun,  and  the  sun  wifh  a  sevenfold  light. 

20.  Read  (ef,  nj.),  "  yet  shall  not  thy  teacher  hide 
himself  "  ana  "  see  thy  teacher." — 22.  The  idols  wem 
made  of  wood  and  coated  with  precious  metal. — 28*  AS 
the  light    Hv«n  dm :  omit  (LXX). 

27-88.  If  this  is  the  work  of  Isaiah,  it  describes  the 
overthrow  <d  Assyria.  The  description  is  very 
vigorous,  and  some  feel  that  the  load  colours  are 
duhed  on  too  violently  to  make  Isaiah's  authorship 
probable.  And  the  T^t  with  which  the  disaster  u 
painted  is  thought  to  be  unw<^hv  of  him.  But  these 
reasons  are  far  from  cogent.  Yahweh  comee  like  the 
dense  thunder-cloud  from  the  far  horizon,  from  which 
the  devastating  lightning  will  leap,  while  torrential 
lain  floods  the  land.  The  nations  will  be  passed 
thnn^ch  the  Biere  till  i^ey  are  destroyed,  and  will 
be  gtuded  in  the  way  of  ruin.  While  the  Assyrians 
are  Mdng  overthrown  the  Jews  are  exultant,  as  when 
tliey  sing  their  song  by  night  at  the  Feast  of  Taber^ 
uacles  (or  perhaps  Passover),  or  as  when  they  go  in 
prooeeBion  to  the  Temple.  For  Yahweh 's  voice  shall 
peal  out  in  thunder,  while  the  lightuingB  flash,  the 
(dondfl  bant,  and  the  hail  deeoeads,  and  we  AssyriaB 
hi  seized  with  panic.  A  funeral  pyre  has  been  pre* 
pared  for  the  hosts  of  the  Assyrian  dead,  vast  in  extent, 
burning  fieroely  at  the  blast  of  Yahweh's  breath. 

ST.  the  name  :  for  primitive  thought  the  name  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  personality  (Gen.  3237*).  The 
name  cl  Yanweh  m  the  OT  usually  means  Yahweh 
in  His  Belf-ievealing  aspect ;  just  as  the  name  mani- 
feets  the  nature,  so  Yahweh  s  action  disokwee  His 
character.— 82.  UnmtelUgible  (see  CB*). — 88.  ToplMll : 
Jer.  731*,  and  note  on  that  passes  in  Cent.B. — tot 
IhgMag '•  either  the  king  of  Assyria  or Holeoh. 

ZXXL  The  FoUy  Relianve  on  Egypt,  Jenualem 
wQ  be  Protected,  and  Assyria  OmthrowiL — 6f.  seems 
to  be  an  interpoLftUcra.  4!.  creates  serioos  diffioulUeei. 
4  apparently  represmts  Yahweh  as  attacking  (mg.) 
Zion,  undismayed  by  its  rulers  as  a  lion  is  undiunayed 
by  the  shepherds,  whereas  s,  with  an  abrupt  change 
of  meta^uir,  represents  Him  as  Jerusalem's  pro- 
teotor.  By  drastic  measures  we  can  remove  the  dis- 
orerpaney ;  the  passage  then  represented  Yahweh 
either  as  hostile  to  i^rusalem  or  as  its  jwoteotor. 
Of  tiie  two  the  latter  is  preferable,  but  it  involves  the 
omissioQ  of  "  so  shall.  ...  As  birds  fly."  If  we  keep 
the  text  as  it  stands,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
Tahweh  will  wiest  Jemsalran  fmn  its  present  xulera. 


but  will  protect  it  from  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
ABqrnans,  who  are  the  instruments  cS.  His  judgment. 
This  is  continued  in  8f .,  which  represents  the  Assyrians 
as  smitten  down     His  power  rather  than  by  human 

aotagonists. 

Woe  to  those  who  trust  in  E^pt  and  her  cavalry 
and  not  in  Yahweh.  For  Yahweh  is  wise  as  well  as 
the  sapient  politicians,  and  His  threat  of  evil  will 
oertaimy  be  fulfiilled.  For  Egypt,  weak  and  perish- 
able, is  no  match  for  Yahweh,  who  is  spirit,  and  will 
involve  helper  and  helped  in  one  common  disaster. 
When  He  descends  to  fignt  against  Zion,  the  Egyptians 
will  be  as  powerless  to  rescue  it  as  the  shepherds  to 
rescue  the  prey  from  the  dauntless  lion.  Yahweh 
will  piDteot  Jerusalem  as  Urds  protect  their  young. 
Let  the  disobedirat  torn  to  Him.  In  the  day  of  de- 
liveianoe  all  will  cast  away  their  idols.  The  Aasyrian 
shall  fall  by  no  human  lumd.  he  ahalt  flee  in  panic. 

8.  A  classical  passage  for  the  OT  sense  of  "  flesh." 
It  is  the  weak  and  morial  in  contrsat  with  the  im- 
mortal and  omnipotent.  Flesh  stands  not  for  t^e 
lower  dement  in  human  nature  in  oontrast  mitii  the 
higher  (as  in  Bom.  77-35),  but  for  man  as  a  whole  as 
contrasted  with  the  immortals  (Oen.  63).— 8&.  This 
modification  of  8a  may  be  an  insertion.—^,  hli  rock : 
the  parallelism  su^ests  that  this  means  the  Assyrian 
king.  This  is  improbable  ;  AV  renders  '*  and  he  shall 
pass  over  to  his  strong  hold  for  fear.'*   Duhm  *  renders 

his  rock  by  reason  of  terror  shall  he  pass  by,'*  t.e. 
the  hunted  animal  in  its  terror  passes  by  its  usual 
shelter.  Duhm  *  emends,  reading,  "  and  his  heroes 
shall  be  dislodged  from  the  ^mge  works." 

XXXIL  This  chapter  is  r^uded  by  some  scholars 
as  non-Isaianic  on  the  ground  of  phraseology  and  ideas, 
but  while  it  may  have  oeen  interpolated,  it  is  probably 
in  the  main  luiah's  woik.  It  falls  into  two  parts  : 
(a)  1-8,  {I)  9-20.  The  date  of  the  furmor  is  uncertain. 
It  may  heiaag  to  the  same  period  as  28-31.  The 
address  to  the  women  which  follows  recalls  the  de- 
nunciation in  316-34,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  belong 
to  the  same  period.  And  it  too  may  belong  to  the 
same  period  as  28-31.  There  is  no  need  to  detach 
the  Messianic  pae8age,  15-30,  from  it. 

1-8.  The  Blsssedness  <a  the  Hesalanle  Age.— A 
desoriptiim  ot  the  Messianic  time,  though  the  figure 
of  the  Messiah  is  probably  not  preerait  fai  the  passage. 
King  and  prinoes  will  reign  in  righteousness,  each  of 
thwn  a  Booroe  of  shelter  and  refreshment.  The 
present  &ulure  in  moral  insight  and  responsivencse 
will  be  removed,  the  inconsiderate  will  gain  judgment, 
the  baiting  speaker  the  faculty  of  lucid  expression. 
Men  win  be  dsaignated  in  harmony  with  their  true 
character  ;  the  fool  (pp.  344,  398)  shall  no  longer  be 
called  noble  (mg,),  nor  the  swindler  an  aristocrat. 
For  fool  and  swincUer  will  act  in  aooordaace  with  their 
nature,  but  the  noble  will  resolve  on  noble  schemes  and 
persist  in  their  execution. 

1.  a  king :  ».e.  whatever  king  is  on  the  throne. — 
2.  a  man :  render  "  each."— 6-8.  ^hably  a  later 
insertion. 

9-ao.  Startling  Rebuke  to  the  Womsn  lor  tlulr 
IndUTennoe.  Sore  Calamity  Is  at  Hand,  Ending  on^ 
with  the  Coming  of  the  Hesdanle  Age.— This  passage 
was  perhaps  spoken  at  a  vintage  festival,  for  Isaiah 
lays  Bpedu  stress  on  the  failure  oi  the  vintage  and 
we  fniit.  He  addresses  tlte  women  d  the  upoer 
classes,  who  show  an  ostentatious  tndifEemioe  to  nis 
words ;  ef.  3i6-li.  He  startles  them  with  tiie  pre- 
diction that  in  little  more  than  a  year  they  will  have 
cause  for  trouble ;  next  year's  vintage  will  not  come. 
Let  them  put  on  mourning  attire  mm  lament  for  tho 
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faflore  ai  the  fruit,  for  there  will  be  an  iiremediable 
dewlati<Mi  of  Jeruulem.  Yet  the  deeolatioa  will  not 
be  permanent ;  the  life-giving  energy  of  God  will 
be  poored  oat,  the  wildemees  will  become  fruitful,  and 
what  is  now  a  fruitful  fidd  regarded  as  no  b^ter  than 
woodland  (29i7).  Not  only  will  the  faoe  of  Natare  be 
changed,  but  Justice  and  righteouaneSB,  poaoe  and 
confidanoe,  will  abound.  Happy  the  people  who  oan 
plant  beaide  all  watos*  tnt£ont  fear  that  any  will 
run  dry  or  that  the  foe  will  nap  what  they  have  sown, 
and  can  let  ox  and  ass  roam  at  large,  dnoe  thrae  is 
danger  neither  of  cattle-raiders  nor  of  dearth. 

14.  Ophel  {mg.] :  the  southern  side  of  the  Temple 
hiU. — 19.'  Generally  regarded  as  an  insertion. 

XXXm.  IMniuidatton  ol  the  Timeherow  Voe. 
ZIon's  Extremis,  Yabmh'i  OpportunHy.— K  Isaiah's, 
the  date  is  apparently  701,  kdA  the  situation  pre- 
supposed is  Sennaohetib's  demand  for  unoonditional 
surrender  of  Jemsalem  after  he  had  reoeiTed  an  moi^ 
mous  tribute  from  Hesekiah.  This  breach  of  faith 
would  cause  tiie  weeping  of  Uie  unbamadors  (7). 
But  the  chapter  is  now  usually  r^rded  as  post- 
exilie.  The  parallds  in  language  are  with  late  Fsahns, 
and  the  list  of  non-Isaianio  words  and  senses  of  words 
is  ocmsiderable.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  historical 
allusionB  suit  the  actual  oinnunHtanoes  of  Isaiah's  time. 
But  it  would  be  veiy  precarious  in  our  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  great  Btretohee  of  the  later  history  to  aivne 
tibat  it  must  DO  Maooabean,  even  if  we  have  recoaoued 
ourselves  to  the  belief  that  thme  are  Maooabean 
elnneiits  in  tihe  Canon  <A  tho  pnwheta  (p.  425).  We 
most  accordingly  leave  the  date  indeteinunate- 

1-6.  Woe  to  we  oppressor,  retribution  awaits  him  ; 
let  Yahweh  be  gracious  to  His  waiting  people  in  the 
daily  rMiewal  of  their  trouble.  When  He  arises,  the 
nations  flee  in  dismay,  the  spoil  be  gathered  as 
locusts  gather  it.  Yahweh  is  exalted,  He  has  brought 
about  judgmmt  and  righteoosness  in  ^mu  la  tone 
religion  the  peo]^  is  strong. 

2.  thair  arm :  it  is  simpler  to  read  "  our  arm  " 
(my.)  than  to  suppose  that  a  tine  has  dropped  out 
containing  an  antecedent  to  "  their." — 6.  A  veise  of 
quite  unoertain  meaning. 

7-lS.  The  ambassadon  weq>  bittwdy,  for  the  foe 
has  treaoheronsly  broken  tbo  aanemmt,  despiaed  the 
witnesses  (so  read  for  ''cities  ;  travdUng  has  be- 
come unsafe  (Jg.  56),  Nature  mooms.  Now  Yahweh 
will  exalt  Himself,  the  futile  plots  of  the  enemy  will 
prove  their  destruction,  their  furious  rage  will  aevoar 
them,  burning  them  as  if  to  Ume. 

7.  vaUant  odm:  perhaps  their  Ariels  (29i*)  or 
God's  lions,  picked  warrion,  but  the  meaning  ie 
quite  unoertain. 

14-24.  Sinners  in  Zion  are  terrified  at  Yahweh'e 
indgmrat,  and  wonder  who  oan  dwell  as  a  guest 
(pB.  I61*)  with  the  consuming  flame  (3l9),  the  mex- 
tinguishable  wrath-  The  answer  is  parallel  to  Pbb.  15 
and  263-6,  and  contains  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
morality  which  will  win  the  favour  of  Yahweh,  and 
secure  the  safety  of  the  pure  and  upright.  He  will 
be  in  an  impr^nable  fortress  amply  provisioned.  In 
that  blessed  future  th^  will  see  their  king  in  his 
Bi)lendoor,  his  dominion  stretching  &r  and  wide.  The^ 
will  think  on  the  time  of  terror,  now  for  ever  passed. 
Where  are  the  enemy's  officials,  those  who  collected 
thif  taxes  and  weighed  the  gold  and  silver  and  counted 
the  towers  T  No  longer  will  they  see  the  foreigner 
and  listen  to  his  udnteHigiUe  speech.  Zioa  Is  at 
peaoe,  firm  as  an  immovable  tent.  The  river  cd 
Yahwcdi  will  take  the  jdaoe  of  the  broad  rivers  and 
■treuH  which  ^teoi  other  eilses;  no  fleet  will 


attaok  it,  n<Hie  be  needed  for  defence.  The  ship  of 
State  is  disabled,  the  slack  ropes  oouM  not  support 
the  mast  or  spread  the  sail,  bat  the  Jews,  all  inoapable 
fighMng  as  they  seem,  divide  a  great  prof,  Siolc- 
neee  shallbe  no  more,  sin  shall  be  forgiven. 

18.  counted  the  towm :  perhaps  to  estimate  the 
strength  needed  for  an  attaok,  pcohaps  to  see  whieh 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  The  latter  is  prsfmUet  ssnoe 
the  vrase  deals  not  wilit  invadeis,  but  with  loreipi 
ofBoials  governing  the  country.  TXesHusr  is  satae- 
faotory.  Cbeyne  reads,  "Where  are  the  tablet 
writere,  where  are  the  measuring  clerics.*' — 21(i.  Text 
uncertain ;  read  pertiape,  "  But  there  the  river  of 
YiUiweh  wiU  be  with  us  instead  of  l»o»d  stieuna." — 
88.  This  hardly  suits  the  oontert,  and  may  be  a  ^oss. 

JUUUV.-XxXV.  The  DownfaH  ol  Bdom,  and  Per- 
maiMBt  Dc6(dattoD  of  Its  Lsnd.  The  PlemdnsM  of 
Ool'i  People  and  Ferlffitr  o(  Its  Land-^These  diaptecs 
are  gmerally,  and  probably  correctly,  attributed  to  the 
same  hand.  34  exhibits  the  fiercest  hatred  of  Kdom, 
reminding  us  most  of  S3i-7>  This  hatred,  for  which 
we  may  compare  lAm.  43if.,  Ps.  1377,  Jer.  497-23» 
was  largely  due  to  the  exultation  di^ayed  JOj  the 
Bdomites  at  Uie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  m  580^  and 
it  was  <dkerished  by  the  Jews  from  that  time  fonraxd. 
The  desolation  of  Bdom  Is  described  in  language  veiy 
Bunilar  to  that  used  in  13  for  the  desolation  of  Bftbylon. 
The  connexion  of  Edom  with  the  judgment  tn  aO 
nations,  and  eepecially  the  reference  to  a  collection 
of  prophecies  as  a  Book  of  Yahweli,  points  to  the 
poet-exilio  period  as  the  most  probable  date  for  its 
oomposition.  85  imi^  the  IMnenloa  and  a  know 
Iedm^of40-M. 

XXJUV.  1-4.  All  nations  are  summoned  to  hear 
their  doom.  Yahweh  is  infuriated  against  them.  He 
has  pronounced  the  ban  (pp.  99,  111,  I>t.  234*,  Jos. 
617*)  nptm  than.  The  foul  odour  <^  their  Miiosed 
and  putrefying  oorpsse  shall  flO  the  air,  the  mountains 
be  dissolved  with  their  blood.  The  shall  be  roDed 
up  like  a  scroll,  and  the  stani  drop  off  it  (Bev.  Sijf.) 
like  a  fading  leaf  from  the  vine  or  fig-tree. 

4w  host  of  heaTen ;  read  "  hills  " ;  the  Hne  is 
parallel  to  the  last  clause  of  3. 

Mt.  In  preparation  for  the  slaugjiter  id  earth 
Yt^vA'B  sword  has  drunk  ita  fill  of  inath  in  heaven. 
Now,  charged  and  diarpened  with  its  fury,  it  deeoeods 
to  execute  the  ban  upon  Edom  (mg.).  His  sword 
reeks  with  blood  and  is  glutted  with  ht,  but  the 
victims  slaughtered  in  this  sacrifice  are  the  EdomitflS, 
commoners  (6)  and  aristocrats  {7)  alike  ;  for  it  is  the 
day  of  Yahweh'e  VMigeance  in  the  ooirtioverqr  He 
has  with  Edom  for  the  wnxiga  she  has  inflloted  on 
Zion. 

Of.  The  animals  in  6  represent  tiie  common  peo^, 
tiiose  in  7  the  chiefs  and  nobles.~Boirah :  Jet.  49i3*. 

0-17.  £^om  is  near  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
country  is  voloanio,  and  these  hxta  suggest  this  lurid 
fricture  of  judgment.  Bdom's  rivers  will  be  turned 
to  pitch,  its  dust  to  brimstone,  the  land  shall  be  a 
smoking,  desolate  wildemees  for  ever  and  ever. 
Pelican  and  bittern  (I423*),  owl  and  raven,  shall 
dwell  in  it ;  It  shall  be  reduoed  to  utter  chaos.  Satyrs 
shaB  dwell  in  it,  its  rulers  shall  be  destroyed.  Tlie 
peJaoee  will  be  overrun  with  thorns  and  tliistles,  and 
be  the  dwelling-plaM  of  wild  beasts  and  uncanny 
monsters.  Let  those  who  read  this  book  verify  the 
deeoription  for  themselves,  for  Yahweh  has  allotted 
Bdom  to  these  oreatmea  as  their  promised  land,  jut 
as  He  aUotted  Oanaui  fo  the  tribes  of  load. 

lib.  Oontmioil  and  emptiiuii  are  the  words  whkb 
deaoribe  the  primeval  chaos  in  Gen<  I2.  The  Une 
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and  [dmnmet  are  tued  to  seoore  exAOtneea  in  building. 
With  just  the  same  care  and  oompleteneia  Yahwen 
will  execute  the  work  of  deetmotion. — 12.  Bead, 
paitidly  follovmg  LXX,  "And  eatyis  shall  dwell 
therein.  Her  nilora  shall  not  be ;  There  shall  be  no 
kingdom  there  to  proclaim.  And  all  her  prinoee  shall 
be  no  more.  '-_18-f5.  (?/.  ISaif.*— 14.  night  monitor: 
better  Lilith  (mg.),  a  night  demon  among  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians.  The  Jews  of  Mesopotamia 
kept  up  the  snpentititHi  about  her  till  late  in  the 
Chziitian  era,  tatd  she  is  the  sul^ect  of  serezal  Bab* 
binical  stories.  Tbo  representation  of  her  as  Adam's 
first  wife  appears  in  Faust. — pUM  o!  rest:  ef.  Mt. 
1243,  I^*  ll24- — wrownuke:  the  reference  to 
hatclung  seems  to  favour  the  view  that  a  bird  is 
intended,  but  the  writer  may  have  been  unaware  that 
pjrthons  are  the  only  snakes  that  hatch. — gatlwr  under 
DMAado*:  read,^' brood  over  her  eggs." 

XKXT.  Tlie  wildamest  ihaD  beeome  fmitfiil  as  the 
most  fertile  dlMrioto  dl  Palestine.  Let  the  timid  take 
courage,  for  tNvine  vengeance  on  the  enemy  Ib  at 
hand.  The  blind  and  deaf,  the  lame  and  dumb,  iA-ill 
be  healed.  The  Uiinty  desert  shall  abound  with 
streams  and  suings.  In  the  haunts  of  wild  omatnres 
wiU  be  giasB  lor  cattle.  There  shall  bo  a  holy  way 
lor  pilgrims,  on  which  th»  godless  will  not  be  pet- 
mitted  to  travel;  it  will  be  unmolested  l^wild  beasts, 
so  that  the  pilgr^na  may  travel  on  it  in  wety  as  they 
go  up  to  ZioD. 

1.  rose:  better  "autumn  oroous"  {mg.)  or  " naiy 
dHsns." — S.  Carmel:  pp.  2»-30^-flbtfon;  p.  28.— 
B-7.  The  descriptions  are  literally  intended. — 
7.  I^Owtog  land:  the  rendering  "muage"  {mg.)  is 
very  atttuctive.  The  phantom  lake  which  deceives 
the  traveller  in  the  desert  will  be  replaced  by  real 
pools  of  water.  But  it  forms  no  good  parallel  to 
thirs^  ground,  and  is  not  suitable  in  49io*. — 76.  The 
text  has  been  mutilated.  Originally  -it  ma^r  have 
run  somewhat  as  follows:  "In  the  haunts  of  jackals 
and  wild  cats  Will  be  a  resting  place  for  yonr  flocks 
and  herds;  The  enoloeute  oT the  ostriches  Will  be 
filled  with  reeds  and  rushes." — 8.  for  those:  read, 
"for  his  people,"  and  continue,  "when  it  walks 
in  the  way,  and  fools  shall  not  go  to  and  fro  in  it." 
"  Fools  "  hears  a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual 
sense.  They  are  the  irrelwions,  and  they  will  be 
ezohded.  The  EV  is  aingabriy  unfortunate  rinee  H 
haa  been  oommonly  taken  to  mean  that  the  way  to 
heaven  is  so  plain  that  not  even  a  fool  can  miis  it. 

XXZVL-XXXIZ.  This  section  has  been  extracted 


from  2  K.  18z3->20i9,  and  the  Song  of  Hezekiah  has 
been  added.  For  an  exposition  see  the  notes  on 
2  K.  ;  here  we  have  simply  to  deal  with  the  Song  of 
Hezekiah. 

XXXVm.  10-^.  ThanksglvlDg  fu  DellTOuee  from 
Immlneot  Death. — This  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
a  poet-exilic  psalm.  Its  absence  in  the  parcel  nana- 
tine  in  Kings  is  significant.  Apparently  it  was  in- 
serted here  oy  an  editor  who  thought  it  suitaUe  to 
Hezekiah's  circumstances.  If,  as  eeems  likely,  it  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Book  <^  Job.  it  must  be jxmA- 
exilic.  The  title  cannot,  any  more  than  the  Psalm 
titles,  weigh  against  internal  evidence. 

Hexekian'a  writing  after  his  reooverv  from  raoknees. 
I  thought  that  when  I  had  reached  the  senith  of  my 
life  I  should  be  buushed  to  Sheol,  where  I  should  have 
fislknrddp  vith  Tahveh  no  longer,  nor  yet  with  my 
fellow-men.  Hy  habitation  {mg.)  is  torn  from  the 
son.  I  have  rolled  up  my  life  as  a  weaver  rolls  up 
his  web  wh«t  it  is  finished ;  He  will  cut  mo  off  from 
the  thrum  {mg.),  day  and  night  Thou  delivereet  me 
to  my  pain.  I  cried  out  until  moming,  my  bones 
broken  with  torment.  I  twittered  like  a  swallow, 
moaned  Hke  a  dove ;  my  failing  cgrea  looked  up  with 
appeal  to  Tahweh,  that  He  would  be  my  surety. 
What  shall  I  say  to  Him  T  It  is  He  who  has  done  ft. 
T  toss  aU  the  time  I  am  sleeping,  because  of  the  bitter* 
nees  of  my  soul.  Lord,  for  tma  my  heart  waita  on 
Thee.  Qiucken  me  and  restore  me  to  health.  Afflic- 
tion was  bitter,  but  it  has  been  for  my  peace.  Thou 
hast  kept  bac^  my  soul  from  the  {nt,  and  utterly 
forgotten  all  my  tins.  For  in  Sheol  there  can  be  no 
praise  of  Yahw^.  Those  who  deeoeud  to  the  ji% 
cannot  hope  for  His  Authfulness.  Only  the  liviiu;  can 
praise  6oa,  the  father  can  declare  to  his  children 
Vahw^'s  faithfulness.  Here  the  song  closes,  m 
seems  to  be  an  addition  fltting  it  for  use  in  the  Temple. 

10.  nomtlde :  lit.  "  stillnees."  The  metaphor  is  of 
the  Bun  having  risen  to  its  height  and  pausing  before 
itdflsoends. — 12.  loom:  better^'thrum*' (ffijr.),  i.e.  the 
threads  that  faetcm  the  web  to  the  loom. — Fnai  Aay 
.  .  .  of  m«:  better  "day  and  night  thou  didst  de- 
liver me  up." — 18.  ipdetei  myself :  better  "  cried."— 
14c.  He  i«  like  a  debtor  who  is  behig  taken  to  prison ; 
he  appeals  to  Yahweh,  to  the  creditor  Himself,  to 
become  his  surety  {Job  173). — 15.  Very  difiBoolt. 
Duhm's  leetoration,  adopted  above,  gives  the  probable 
■ease. — ^18.  Duhm's  emendatirau  <^  the  obeoure  text 
are  adopted  above.— 18l.r-.0bserve  tfie  diantoteristle 
Vahrew  oonoeptiMi  of  Shed. 
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TH18B  ohapterB  fail  into  two  weU-marked  dlvisionB, 
whioh  may  t>e  oonsidered  aeparately. 
I    (A)  XLI-LV. — ^Theee  ohapters  oontain  no  olaim  to 
be  from  Isaiah'a  hand ;  and  no  oritioal  oonoluaion  iai 
more  certain  than  that  they  belong  to  a  later  fonod. ' 
^J'enualem  has  been  laid  waste;  many  of  its  peo^ 
are  in  exileL   This  demands  a  date  snbsequent  to 
its  aiege  and  capture  by  the  Babylonians  in  687  b.c. 
The  date  can  be  mora  predsely  determined.    Cyrus  is 
mentioned  by  name,  and  tus  oaieer  depicted  at  a  time 


the  text,  bnt  the  diffioolties  oon&onting  Uie  laflt- 
muiticmed  are  muoh  more  naturally  and  easily  dealt 
with  than  those  whioh  lie  in  the  way  of  the  ottier 
theories  ;  in  the  Commentary  the  view  u  adopted  that 
in  the  figuie  of  tiio  Servant  we  an  to  see  the  natioa 
Israel,  £e  soffermff  ambassador  of  Yahweh  to  the 
nations,  Israel  yrtaoh  had  died  in  the  Etile  and  would 
be  raised  in  glory  Inr  a  mlraole  of  restoration.  This 
reoognises  that  thon^  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  refmed 
to,  it  is  in  some  measure  idealisod.    **  The  Servant  is 


when,  though  he  has  already  won  renovn,  Babylon  is  \  not  an  ideal  distinot  from  the  nation,  but  the  naticm 


yet  to  fall  to  his  attach,  the  imminenoe  of  that  event 
being  one  of  Uie  keynotes  of  the  prophecy.  We  may 
thm  wiUi  confidence  assign  40-18  to  a  date  between 
646,  when  Cyrus  gained  his  great  victory  over  Cnssus, 
and  tho  year  (638)  of  his  triumphal  taitry  into  BabTlon 
(pp.  61)  77):  since  the  latter  event  is  tegatdea  as 
imminent,  the  actual  date  m^  be  e.  640.  Matter  and 
style  aUke  suggest  that  4d-65  oomes  from  the  author 
of  40-48,  but  Binoe  Cyrus  and  the  fall  of  Babylon  drop 
out  of  sight  this  section  is  probably  slightly  later  than 

The  aim  of  the  ^phsay  is  to  Aonsole  and  hearten 
the  exiks  in  Babylim,  and  also  the  dejected  inhabitants 
who  had  not  been  deported  from  Judah.  Of  the 
author  we  know  nothing  save  what  we  oan  deduce 
from  his  message;  it  is  not  even  certain  where  he 
resided-  Egn>t  and  Fhcenioia  have  been  suggested ; 
but  more  probaUy  he  lived  in  Babykm  <a  Jraosalem. 
PossiMy  he  lired  in  Babylon  and  retomed  to  Jenualnn 
before  the  ^jdieoies  were  completed ;  henoe  the 
change  in  t<Hie  whioh  begins  at  49.  Frequently  this 
unknown  prophet  is  referred  to  as  "  2  Isaiah." 

The  four  so-called  "  Servant  Songs  "  (42i-4,  49i-6, 
6O4-9,  62i3~63i9)  deserve  special  attention.  In  metre 
and  style  they  stand  out  £com  the  context  in  which 
tiiey  are  found.  Their  teaching,  too,  possesses  greater 
de|^  of  insight.  Moreover,  first  im]»essions  suggest 
that  tiiey  mi^t  easily  be  removed  from  their  present 
positions  without  leaving  an  obvious  gafi,  indeed  that 
the  oonnezion  would  gain  by  their  excision.  But  a 
close  examination  reveals  subtle  links  between  them 
and  their  context.  The  best  solution  of  a  oomplex 
problem  is  to  assign  them  to  2  Is.,  but  to  regard  them 
as  originally  independent  oompositiona,  subsequmUy 
inserted  by  him  in  their  present  position.  Round  the 
figure  of  The  Servant  of  Yahweh  "  in  these  songs 
has  raged  one  of  the  most  keenly  debated  problems 
of  interpietati<m.  Some  have  argued  that  the  Servant 
is  an  individual  But  almost  certainly  ho  is  a  per- 
Bonifioation  of  Israel  The  question  then  disoussed 
is  whethsr  1^  Lnael  personified  is  "  ideal  Isra^*' 
the  natfm  as  it  existed  not  in  oonorete  realisation  but 
in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God,  or  the  spiritaal 
kernel  of  the  people,  ^  an  Israel  within  Israel " :  or 
whetiier  it  is  not  the  actual  Israel,  the  nation  of  history. 
No  Nieoiy  will  square  absohitely  with  all  the  facts  of 


regarded  from  an  ideal  point  oi  view  "  (Peake,  Problem 
<^  Suffering,  p.  193). 

The  styn  is  lyrioal   As  befits  a  ^jdieoy  of  oonsola-  • 
tion,  the  "  woomg  note  "  is  predominant.  The  lead^  ■■ 
feature  of  the  theology  is  the  characterisation  of  Ood.  j 
No  OT  writer  has  given  us  a  k^er  conception  <d 
Yahweh'a  unique  majesty.    His  omnipotenoe  u  shown 
alike  by  His  creative  power  and  by  His  control  ot  aB  . 
the  piooeaaes  of  both  history  and  nature.  Nations 
and  kings  are  but  tools  whom  He  employs  for  IDs  ' 
purposes.    Governing  Uie  maxoh  of  history,  Ifo  is  ' 
peinotly  able  to  pSadiot  its  oonrasu    Yahwrti  has  , 
proved  His  Divine  power  by  predicting  events,  snoh  ' 
as  Uie  rise  of  Qyms,  which  have  afterwards,  witUn  the  | 
exporienoe  of  the  peoide,  been  realised.   Li  words  of 
withering  aoom  the  prophet  contrasts  with  Yahweh 
the  impotent  idcds  manufactured  and  worshipped  ' 
the  *m.MntM^ 

Bnt  wiUi  all  Ejb  majestv  YahwA  is  tender  of  heart. 
He  is  patirat  and  long-suooring  like  a  gentle  shephotd. 
Nor  is  He  oonoemed  for  Israel  alone  :  the  nations  too 
are  His  shee^  though  they  have  wandered  from  Him. 
Israel  occupies  a  peculiarly  privileged  positicm  as 
Yahw^'s  Servant:  bnt  the  very  pnjrpoee  of  that 
■errioe  is  that  the  UessiDeB  of  Yahww's  ieligi(m  may 
be  extended  to  the  nations.  The  OT  reaches  no  greater 
height  t^ian  the  portrayal  of  Israel  suffering  Tioarioiub 
for  the  other  nations,  a  picture  of  such  deep  apiritod 
insight  that  Cbristiuis  have  rightly  felt  that  n<HM  save 
Jesus,  who  oonoentrated  and  exhausted  in  His  own 
PeiB(m  Israel's  signifioanoe  for  ih»  world,  has  ade- 

auately  met  its  demands.  The  immediate  mesea^  <d 
le  proidieoy  is  that  Yahweh,  whose  fai^ifnlness  is  as 
sure  as  His  power  and  compassion,  is  about  to  being 
baok  the  exiles  to  Jerusalem,  in  miraculous  fashion 
glorifying  His  peo|:^e.  So  great  will  be  the  impresaion 
made  upon  the  nations  that  they  will  come  numbly 
to  join  tiiemselvee  to  the  worshippers  of  so  mighty  a 
God.   See  further  pp.  91f • 

(B)  LVL-LZVL— These  tdiapteis  appear  to  be  latw 
itilL  The  Tample  seMoa  to  have  been  rebidlt,  thongji 
the  walls  <d  ti»  have  not  been  restoied.  Many 
Jews  are  in  exile  in  the  far  lands ;  but,  ^oqg^  ttwf 
return  is  hoped  for,  the  prajdiet's  main  interest  oentres 
in  the  JetoMlem  oommunity  itselL  ^Hkat  oommnnity 
seems  to  be  iharpfy  divided  into  two  isotfcnu^  one  at 
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iriiioh  oontends  for  the  purified  and  reformed  reli^on, 
the  other  holding  by  the  old  Palestinian  ritual  praoUcea, 
and  in  sympathy  witii  the  Samaiitana.  The  attitude 
to  the  nations  is  leas  kindly  than  tiiat  vhicdi  marks 
2  Is.  Ceremony  and  ritudf  seem  to  be  put  on  the 
same  jdane  as  the  more  vital  elements  of  religion  and 
morahty.  The  style,  while  in  some  parts  obviouslT 
imitating  that  of  2  Is,,  is  unable  to  sustain  a  high  level 
The  loose  way  in  which  muoh  of  the  matter  hangs 
together  raggeets  indeed  that  the  ^phaoies  may  [oo- 
oeed  from  a  number  of  authors  rather  than  from  an 
individaaL  The  period  most  suited  to  the  indications  in 
these  ohapters  is  the  time  of  Ezra's  reforming  activity, 
shortly  before  N^miah*s  advent,  say  ISO  B.a 

Utentora  (see  v,  437  for  literature  on  the  whole 
Book  of  Isaiah).— Budde  (m  Eantxsch).  Haller  (SAT) : 
Klcetemuum.  IkaUeroieMta  ;  K&lig,  Tkt  BxiU'a  Book 

ConMlation  ;  Sellia,  SenMaM  ;  Stadien  SnHdi- 
ungageschichU  der  ji^uchtn  Oemeinde;  Das  Sdtad 
de»  dtuterojesajanUehen  Buehes ;  Qreasniann,  VAer 
die  in  Jes.  e.  60-66  vomuspeMtxten  zeitfeseJiMhtiitAen 
VerhaUnisse  ;  Littmann,  Vher  die  Abfaamngtzeit  des 
TritmtMia  ;  Cramer,  Der  meMclMehe  Sintetyrund  der 
KapUd  S6-66  tm  Bvehe  Jetaia.  Special  literature  <hi 
taie  "  Servant  of  Yahweh  " :  Oiesebreoht,  Beitrdge  zw 
Jeaaiakritik,  pp.  146-186;  Der  Kneeht  Jahves  dea 
Deuterojesaia ;  Budde,  Die  aogenntstOen  Ebed-Jahv»- 
iMder  (English  version  in  American  Jowrnal  of 
Thtohff!/,  Joly,  1900) ;  B^,  larad  und  die  Welt  in 
Jeaaia  40-66 ;  Lane,  i>M  Ebed-Jahtoe-Lieder;  Sdiian. 
XHe  Sbed-Jahv»-Lieder;  Peake,  Problem  <4  Suffering 
in  (he  OT,  pp.  34-72,  180-103 ;  Kennett.  The  Ser- 
vant cf  the  Lord  ;  Workman,  The  Servant  of  Jehwah  ; 
Staeik,  Die  Ebed-  Jahwe-Lieder  in  Jeeaia  40ff. 

XL.  1-11.  Pndogne  AnnouDdng  the  Aid  of  the 
■llle. — It.  The  [oophet  sees  in  the  trinmiriis  of  Cyrus 
the  coming  fall  of  Babylon's  empire,  and  a  revolution 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  exiles.  These  aie  God's  voice 
bidding  the  raophet  and  all  who  hear  it  enoourage 
His  people,  Let  them  apeak  tenderi^  to  Jemsalem 
(■Le.  the  nation,  not  tiie  city).  Her  lonpd  servioe  is 
oomjdeted,  her  pmishmont  has  been  more  than 
adequate  to  her  ofienoe;. 

8-  6.  Rapt  from  earth,  the  proidiet  hean  a  heavenly 
being  in  Yahweh's  oourt  iHdding  other  spiritual  bemgs 
prepare  in  the  wilderness  a  strueht  pat£  for  Yahweh* 
who  shall  manh  with  His  peopfo  back  to  th^  city. 
Lot  all  hills  and  depreaskma  oe  feveUed. 

8.  Bxmiotf  "  Hark  I  One  is  calling,  Prepare  "  j  so 
too  tn  6.— fi.  A  gloss  added  after  9-11  had  been  out 
off  from  4  by  the  insertion  of  6-8,  whioh  originally 
stood  after  11  (see  below). 

9- 11.  Son's  heralda  of  good  news  (render,  "  0  ye 
ttiat  tdl  "1,  those  who  have  received  the  oommisaion 
of  X,  are  fflddea  ascend  tito  hilb  to  watch  for  Yahweh's 
coming,  and  proclaim  it  as  they  see  Him  approach 
along  tlkC  wondrooB  way  through  the  desert.  Look," 
cries  the  proi^iet,  "  He  comes  in  might ;  His  arm, 
long  inactive,  has  displayed  His  power.  Before  Him 
goes  tto  booty  His  am  has  won.  His  delivered  peoj^. 
Gently  He  cares  for  titem  on  the  journey  as  a  iheiAMd 
for  his  sheep." 

11.  Bead,  "  like  a  shepherd,  and  ^tiier  them  witii 
his  arm ;  the  lambs  be  shall  carry  m  Us  bosran  snd 
the  ewee  shall  he  lead." 

6-8.  The  Mttsage  which  the  Prophet  Is  to  DeUver.— 
6-8  breaks  its  present  context  and  differs  metrically 
from  it.  It  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to,  and 
should  be  inserted  before,  12-31.  Another  heaven^ 
Toioe  floats  to  tiie  protdiet's  ear,  Hdding  him  protdaim. 
He  asks  (read,  '*  I  said,"  mg.)  what  shall  be  his  pro- 


clamation, and  the  answer  oomes,  "  Blan  and  his  power 
are  but  transitory,  whereas  the  word,  the  proclaimed 
poipose,  of  God  aiduies  for  ever."  The  thought  is 
not  so  mu(di  that  men  are  oreatuiee  of  a  day  as  that 
the  great  kingdoms  are  doomed  when  Yahweh  inter- 
venes. 

6.  soodUnflSs:  read,  "glory"  (LXX),  or  "splen- 
dour." 

XL.  12-81.  An  Bxpandon  of  the  Teit  Suggested  fai 
6^—18-17.  Ths  Hidertr  ol  God.  In  WluM  Eyes  tbe 
Wnid  b  InsUnUlsa&ir— Qod  is  the  Creator,  disposing 
of  earth  and  heaven  as  very  small  things.  No  adviser 
instructed  Him.  The  nations  in  His  sight  are  like 
the  drop  hanging  from  the  bucket,  or  the  dust  on  the 
scale,  too  small  to  count  in  the  bulk.  The  forests  of 
Lebanon  and  the  many  wild  beasts  tiiat  range  them 
would  not  {80  vide  fuel  and  viotims  for  a  worthy 
saorifioe. 

14.  pathotjadgement:  iatiier,"tiieo(anotvray."— 
ol  andentudlng:  "how  to  do  it."— 18.  iiIm: 
properly  *'  ooastlands,"  bat  used  as  a  synonym  for 
(diiitant)  lands." 

17-20.  What  Material  Image  Can  Represent  10 
nghty  a  God T— 4l6f.  ahouklbe  inserted  to  flO  the 
obvious  sap  between  ig  and  ao,  la  tjiehr  present 
context  loiay  an  a  disturbing  element.  Addreasiiu; 
mankind  ttie  prophet  asks,  ''^If  God  is  so  exalted, 
what  can  represent  Him  T  A  molten  image  T  Why 
the  founder  makes  a  core,  whioh  the  goldsmith  plates 
with  gold,  the  «oriunen  heartening  each  other  as  t^ey 
work  I  A  wooden  idol  T  Carved  from  a  tree  and 
[Htipped  seoorely  lest  it  fail  t  How  absurdly  inade- 
quate I " 

10.  gravoi  Image:  the  original  sense  of  the  wcod; 
here  simply  "  iraasip  "  ;  a  molten  image  is  in  question. 
In  30  it  IS  used  of  a  oorvra  image. — and  easteth  ... 
ehalns :  LXX  omita  ;  delete  as  a  gueea  at  unintelligible 
and  corrupt  Heb, — ^XLL  6.  Render,  "  Eaoh  helps  the 
oilier,  and  says  to  his  comrade,  Be  strong." — 1.  eu- 
pnter:  render,  "  artifioer."-4luU  sralteth  the  anvil: 
what  has  the  blacksmith  to  do  h^  7  The  last  delicate 
modelling? — fastened  It:  "it"  may  be  the  gold 
plating  :  the  next  clause  is  a  sloos  from  4O20. — XL.  20. 
He  .  .  .  (Alattm :  improbable  translation  of  onin- 
telligible  text  Fossibfy  emend,  **  He  who  oats  ont 
an  image  (of  wood)." 

XL.  21-a6>  God's  Ataolnte  Power  over  tta  Unhrene 
and  Its  InhaUtantS. — The  appeal  is  again  to  mankind. 
Tbo  nnivene  from  the  beginning  has  shown  its  Maker's 
might.  Enthroned  high  above  the  diss-like  earth.  He 
spreads  tiie  heavens  over  it,  easily  as  if  they  were  but 
a  tent  (e/.  mg.).  History  chows  that  no  earthly  power, 
however  auf^iBt,  can  for  a  moment  survive  Hia  attack. 
What  image  can  represent  such  an  one  I  Even  the 
■tan  (rwuded  here  as  in  some  sense  peisonaBties; 
Gen.  2i*,  Job  3^7*)  are  His  handiwork,  and  He 
Bumraons  them  forth  each  n^ht  to  take  their  ap- 
pointed stations  ;  so  great  is^  His  might  that  none  of 
them  dare  play  truant. 

24.  Their  r^n  seems  to  end  before  it  has  begun  (fNir.), 
— ^  Bead,  '*  For  fear  of  him  who  is  great  in  might 
and  strong  in  powOT  not  one  fails." 

XL.  27-^1 .  Tahweb,  the  Eternal  God.  shall  Strengths 
All  who  Trost  In  Him. — Israel  complains  t^t  God  has 
forgotten  her  just  claims.  Does  she  not  see  that  God 
takes  long  views  bevond  her  absorption  in  the  moment? 
Let  her  not  fear  that  He  has  become  decrepit.  On 
the  contrary,  His  overflowing  strength  sludl  nil  those 
who  trust  in  Him  so  that  they,  when  even  strong  men 
dBspair,  shall  rise  above  all  feeUeneas. 

S?.  way:    render,  " fate;"— J|idfem«ilt:  xendw 
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"  ng^f'—^MMd  ttwiy  from ;  i.e.,  ia  ioTgottm  by. — 
SI.  moot .  .  .  MtfjM:  read,  "  Put  fort£  -wina  lik» 
(thoie«i)M^e&"  itefoUowiDgwMds  an  an  addition 
and  an  antiolimaz. 

XU.  1-6.  The  Oonqnwliig  Career  <tf  Oyna  Ctalmed 
by  Yahw^  as  Bvfduioe  of  His  Poww. — 5  is  probably 
an  insertion  made  to  connect  4  with  61  after  61 — for 
which  see  4O19 — ^had  heea  wrongly  interpolated  here. 
Yahweh  oalls  the  nations  to  listen  while  He,  as  thou^ 
ttim  micM)  be  in  a  oomt  <A  Justice,  puts  forward  Wa 
olaun.  He  it  is  who  has  nuied  np  (fyiaa,  and  oaosed 
natioiis  to  bow  before  him :  He  who  ordains  the 
whole  ooDrse  oi  history. 

1.  KBHW  .  .  .  StreDgfth:  accidental  repetation  from 
4O31,  replaoine  some  sooh  phrase  sa  "  await  my  argu- 
ments"— 8.  whom  .  .  .  loot :  render, "  whom  Tiotoiy 
(**  ligjitetHiBneas "  often  bears  this  sense)  attend 
wherever  he  Roes," — Read  at  the  end,  "  His  sword 
makes  them  like  dus^  his  bow  like  driven  cdiafi." — 
S.  So  swift  his  maroh  HuA  he  seenw  not  to  ton^di  tiie 
road  with  his  feet. 

XLL  8-10.  But  Israel,  who  in  the  person  of  Abraham 
was  sammoned  from  Mesopotamia,  is  abo  a  choeen 
instrument  of  Yahw^,  ana  has  notiiiDg  to  faar  amid 
these  commotions. 

10.  dsfat . .  .  rtiliteMIHiii!  render,  "  My  vindi- 
cating right  band.*^ 

XU.  il-16.  An  the  AiemlM  of  Ismd  Shan  Perish.— 
This  section  is  csohatologioal,  and  probably  kter, 
perhaps  much  later,  than  its  context.  All  Israel's  foes 
shall  perish.  Yahweh's  people  shall  destroy  their 
ennniee  as  a  threshing-alei^  so  pownfol  that  it  tears 
in  pieces  tiw  threshii^i-fioor  itself  and  even  Uw  hiU 
apcm  wUdi — to  oatdi  the  bnease — the  fkxa  is 
nWed. 

14.  70  man  of:  read,  "thon  wcvm*"  thns  restoring 
the  same  pair  of  synonyms  as  in  14iz  and  Job  266. — 
Tedeemw:  go'd,  ko.  220*. 

XU.  17-^.  Yahweh  wffl  ProrHo  lOraealoiis  Water 
and  Shade  In  the  Desert  for  the  Retnmtaic  Bzlles.— This 
oontinnes  10.  It  perhaps  combines  metaphor  with  a 
more  literal  meami^,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  refcrenoe  to  the  return  through  the  desert  ia  not 
obvious.  The  vindicating  hand  of  Yahweh  will  so 
wonderfully  meet  the  needs  of  His  people  on  their 
homewud  way  that  the  nations— proMUy  the  sabjeot 
in  20 — ^will  reoognise  in  the  minolo  uto  power  of 
Israel's  Ood. 

19i.  The  kinds  of  tree  named  an  not  oortaialy 
Identified  (cf.  mff.). 

XU.  21-S9.  Yahweh*!  OhaDenge  to  tho  Gods  ot  tht 
Natl  COS. — ^The  nations  are  bidden  to  produce  their 
case  aiui  bring  forward  their  champions — ^their  idols 
(so  emend  "  strong  reasons  ").  Let  the  idols  show 
that  in  days  gone  by  tiiey  have  foreeem  the  ante- 
eedents  of  i^esent  developments,  or  ex^kia  tiie  events 
now  happening  and  aboat  to  hxppea.  Tbej  remain 
domb,  and  Yahweh  tannts  them  with  their  impotenoci 
He  has  raised  np  C^tub  ;  who  among  tiiem  had  fore- 
seen the  event  T  Not  one ;  how  patent,  then,  tiieir 
nothiiwneas  t 

82.  utter  end:  issoe.— thtnn  lor  to  enne:  the 
immediate  development  from  ue  present  ntostion. — 
28.  be  dismayed:  rather  mg.),  "  open  our  eyes  ia 
wonder." — 25.  oome  opoD :  read,  "  tramide  npon." — 
26.  He  Is  tU^teons:  render,  "  Big^t  I  "-4m  .  .  .  de- 
clareOi:  render,  "  was  .  .  .  declared,'*  so  in  the  two 
following  olanaes. — ^87-29.  Bead,  perhapi,  "  At  the 
beginning  I  announced  it  to  Zion,  and  to  Jerusalem  I 
save  a  herald  of  good  news.  But  among  these  gods 
%eTe  was  none,  among  them  no  ooonsellor  was  found. 


Lo  !  ^  of  them  are  notiiing*  ante  of  Hum  ntten  a 
word.  Their  wtoks."  eta 

ZUL 1-4.  Th»  MMon  «(  Tahmh's  SsrraDt  (the  first 
(rf  the  foor  so-eaOed  **  Servant  Songs  " ;  see  Introd.1 
— ^Yahweh  bids  the  nations  oonaider  His  Servant  ]bra«, 
whom  He  sustains  and  loves.  He  has  equimed  him 
like  the  prophcte  with  His  spirit,  so  that  he  may 
publish  the  ^e  religion  to  the  nations.  The  frenzy, 
however,  which  oftoL  accompanied  the  atteranoe  td 
mo|4iBoy  in  tta  public  ways  shall  not  duraotetise 
him ;  ne  shall  be  gentle,  not  oroshing  tlw  damaged 
rood,  or  qumohing  the  feebty-bnuung  wiok.  Faiib- 
foUy  shall  he  pubush  the  true  religion.  He  shall  not 
be  crushed  or  grow  feeble  mitil  he  shall  have  estab- 
lished the  true  religion  nniveaaally,  and  all  lands  lock 
to  him  for  direction. 

1.  fndgODeBt  hen  and  in  3I  means  tiie  whole  ool- 
leotion  of  Yahweh's  ordinances  and  decisions  poaseased 
by  Israel,  i.e.,  in  effect,  "  the  true  reiigioD.  — 8.  Kft 
sp:  %.€.  "his  voice."— 4.  fall,  diseoannd:  render 
as  mg.  Probably  '*  till "  is  to  be  supplied  in  thon^t 
before  the  Ues. 

XUL  6-7.  An  Bxpostffon  tt  the  Theme  o(  l-4t<-- 
Yahweh  the  Creator,  has  called  -Isiael.  taken  him  by 
ttie  haad«  made  him  a  ooveoant  and  light  to  the  nations, 
to  Wnt^^tt^^ferth  Irom  their  piiR»4ioiiaa  <d  f^m.- 

"T^d,  the  Lord;  read.  **  Tahweh.  the  (tme)  Gk>d.** 
—Insert  "brought  forth"  before  Out  wUefa.r-6.  fai 
righteonmess:  i.e.  truly,  of  set  purpose.— wlD  hoU 
.  .  .  will  keep  .  .  .  and  ^?e:  read.  have  held  .  .  . 
have  formed  .  .  .  and  have  given." — oorenaat  of  flM 
peopla:  an  obseore  expression,  best  inter^ceted  as  a 
parallel  to  flie  following  clause,  "  a  peoide  embodying 
a  oovenaat  which  Yahweh  will  make  with  the  nations.*" 

XUI.  81.  The  fulfilment  of  Hl«  earlier  predictions* 
the  "  former  things,"  differentiates  Tahwen  from  the 
Rods  of  the  nations,  and  goaantees  the  folfilnuot  of 
the  loxipheaies  now  made. 

XUL  10-18.  The  Whole  Earth  Is  Summonod  to 
Praise  Yahweh,  lor  He  Is  abont  to  Take  tha  FMd 
against  His  Foes. — ^Nations  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  t^e  sea,  tilie  far  lands,  tiie  deserts,  and 
all  dwellers  Uieroin,  must  swell  tiiis  pnan.  Tahwdi 
will  utter  a  war^ry,  and  go  forth  on  a  triumphant 
expedition  against  HIb  foes. 

10.  yo  ...  sea:  read,  "let  tiie  sea  roar." — U. 
Kedar:  the  wandramg  tentnlweUuB. — Sda:  thenx^ 
fastaaBsea.— 18.  ladoiv:  waihkeraae. 

XUL  14-17.  Talnrah  hu  Ions  BoSntiMd  Bbnadt: 
at  last  He  win  Omsh  Hb  lo«i  and  Heb  BEs  Serraiib. 
— Long  inactive,  Yahwdi  is  now  filled  with  desire  bo 
intervene.  He  will  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  huids 
of  His  foes :  but  His  people  He  will  bring  oarefolly 
and  tenderly  home,  thus  overwhelming  the  idolaton 
with  abame. 

16.  talands:  read,  "parched  ground."— 16.  Read, 
"  on  the  way,"  and  omit  Uie  next  foor  words. — 
forsake:  "  leave  ondone." 

XUL  18-26.  Israel's  FIteoos  FVght,  a  Panbhmeat 
from  Yahweh.- The  proi^et  Inds  tiie  peofde,  who  have 
not  recognised  Yahweh  s  woridng  in  their  distresses, 
k>ok  beneath  the  sorfaoe.  To  all  aroeaianoe  they  are 
oaptives  whom  none  can  deliver,  mil  none  t>t  them 
see  that  Yahweh  Himself  is  the  author  of  thrir  mit- 
fortune  T  He  has  ohastbed  them,  though  ibvj  have 
not  understood  the  disoiidine. 

18.  A  gloss,  identifying  the  "  Uind  "  and  **  deaf  " 
of  iS ;  a  second  gloss  (19&)  has  been  added.  Both 
take  Yahweh's  Savant  to  be  Israel — peaet  with 
me:  difficult;  perhaps  read,  "my  devoted  onft." — 
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U.  Vtiibakfy  fldiloiuL— ^  FtguatiTo  niennoB  to 
the  iMtnintB  of  oaptiTity. — 28.  thb:  the  tratiu 
of  34I — for  .  .  .  ocme:  however  Mind  hitherto.— 
84.  AU  •hex  robben  is  &  mons  ineerticn.  Reed, "  Uaef 
■inned "  (LXX).— 36.  ContiDQea  qvestion  of  34. 
Reader,  "  Who  poured  .  .  .  T  " 

XUD.  1-7.  Having  Ohuttaed.  Talnrah  wlB  Bsdeon 
flb  PM^ahr-Sinoe  Yahweh  baa  aent  landl  into  exila^ 
He  eao  bring  her  baok.  B»  bida  her  be  of  good 
courage.  Hie  people  eb&U  not  be  oTenrhelmed  by  the 
oBhmitiew  He  bnoga  upon  then.  He  vill  ruuom 
them,  oompenaating  tlie  oouqaeror  with 
Btbiopu,  and  Shebe.  The  Bona  <tf  Israel 
gatiiued  from  their  dispersion. 

lb.  The  vabs  are  fututea.— 8.  Read,  "  and  rivOTs 
shall  not." — 8.  Saba:  not  oertainly  i^tified ;  pre- 
aumaUy  an  Afrioan  state  boidering  on  Ethiopia. — 
4b  nian:  read  "  landa." — So.  An  iDaerUon. 

XUn.  £-18.  Ivaal  CalM  by  Tahwali «  Hb  WUmbi 
baton  tta  Hattons^The  eoene  is  again  a  court  of 
jnatioe.  The  natiuw,  Yahweh's  omcnente,  are  already 
aeaemUed  (read  "  are  *'  for  "  let  be  ").  Yahweh  00m- 
manda  Hia  people  to  be  summoned  as  witoeseeB  for 
Him.  JUbtd  aa  Isnel  may  have  been  to  the  deeper 
agnifioanoe  of  Yahweh's  aotionSi  yet  even  she  has 
eyea  to  see  tiie  faots  of  history.  What  sod  oan  fore- 
cast and  annoonoe  ti»e  future  as  Yahww  has  done  T 
Let  th«n  prodoee  any  witnesses  who  oan  attest  ihe 
olaim.  Isnel  will  attest  Yahweh's  olaims  and  oon* 
nnoe  the  heathen  of  His  uniquooess.  He  aliMie  who 
foretold  the  ereat  ean  aooompoah  ik  No  atnage  god 
did  thia.   Wm  oontn^  of  histuy  ia  abaolnta^ 

9^  iormar  thlnca:  possibly  read.  '*  befordiaiid."— 
or:  banslate,  "  uid  " ;  "  witoeases "  is  tiie  snbjeot  of 
"  hear,  and  say."~10.  Mmnt:  read  pluiaL—r«  Buy : 
read,  "  th^  may."— 12.  and  I  am  Ood :  add.  "  from 
of  old." — 18.  not:  lead  mg.,  and  otnneot  with  what 
pnoedafh— lat:  imSmtMng. 

XUn.  14^  Talmh  wfll  Wsik  tor  Hb  Pwipb  a 
DaHvanuiee  mora  Wmdarfal  ttu  the  Exodni.— 14  ia 
too  oormpt  to  be  translated  with  oanfldeaoe.  RV 
understands  it  to  refer  to  a  fli^t  by  water  of  tiie 
Babylonians  from  their  &Uen  oity.  lahwoh  reoalls 
Hia  people's  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  when 
He  OTenriidined  the  Bgntians.  80  mnoh  more 
wooduful  will  be  Hia  new  aelueT«nunt  that  it  will  be 
qnoted  instead  of  the  Eixodns  as  tiie  supreme  evidenoe 
oi  His  redeeming  power.  He  will  mue  a  road  iot 
the  exiles  through  the  wilderness,  and  oanae  riTan  to 

r'  ig  forth  in  the  arid  deeert ;  the  wild  ereatures  of 
wildenieas  shall  praise  Him  in  gratitude. 
16.  Omit  am^lO.  Something  has  been  lost  after 
Lord.r— 17.  Translate,  "  Army  and  waniors  together. 
They  lie  down  and  oannot  liae," — 19.  Translate,  "  I 
am  dotaig  .  .  .  it  ia  qiringing  ...  do  ye  not  paroeiTe 
it  r  " — ^206.  81.  A  late  gloss ;  notioe  the  change  from 
the  2Dd  to  Uie  3rd  person. 

XLDL  22~XIJV.  6.  Yahwah'f  Intemnflon.  not  PUN 
ebaaed  by  Hia  Fwipla  but  Bittraly  ol  Hia  Oraea,  ihaB 
Bring  Nav  Ufa  to  Inad^It  is  not  that  during  the 
exile  larael  baa  amBdnoaaly  aondit  Yaliwdi's  aid  bv 
pcayer  and  aaoiifioa,  TXot  haa  He  eoaated  gifta  and 
Inoenae.  80  far  from  requiring  Uiem  to  buy  aweet- 
aoented  oane  to  make  fragrsut  their  ohoioa  saerifioae. 
He  has  been  oompelled  to  do  serrioe  for  them,  in  saving 
them  from  the  ooneequeiioes  of  tiieir  sns.  (Of  His 
gtaoe  He  wiUpankm  Uicdr  aina.  What  pka  oan  tittj 
•dvaiwe  ?)  Ttieir  aaoastor,  Jaoob,  and  hm  pnidiata, 
the  Tery  men  who  should  have  mediated  between 
Yahveh  and  land,  aumed  agunat  Him ;  ttie  prineea 
profaiiad  Hto  aanetoary.   80  ao  had  gircn  Hia  people 


totlieban.  YetHebidBffiadioaeajpeopk.addfeainng 
them  by  the  pet  name  Jeahurun — v»  u|tfight  one — 
fear  not.  UpoQ  them  He  will  pour  out  His  quidmiing 
hfe-spiiit  lixe  rain  on  the  thirsty  nootuL  Their 
vigour  shall  be  renewed,  aod  they  shall  flourish  like 
KTBSB  that  grows  amid  waters  (LXX)  or  willows  on  the 
banks  of  streams.  Unto  them,  to  share  their  pros- 
perity, shall  oome  men  from  the  nations,  ^ving  uinr 
adherence  to  Yahweh,  and  marking  on  their  haoda  the 
insoriptaon,  "  Yahweh's  "  (ef.  mg.),  as  a  sign  that  they 
have  Deoome  naturalised  luaelites. 

826.  Read,  "  nor  hast  thou  wearied  tJtivself  over  me, 
0  Israel" — 8Sf.  Probably  a  gloss.  The  oonnexion 
would  be  improved  by  it«  removaL— plead:  aa  in  a 
law-oourtw— Ho.  Read  (i^.  LXX),  "  prinoea  pro< 
£uied  my  holy  sanetuaiy " ;  a  auooeedmg  paiallel 
clause  may  have  been  lost. — ^wUl  make:  read  tag. — 
Wne:  devoted  to  destruction  (p.  99).— XUV.  2. 
Jeahanm:  Dt.  82i5*>  333,36,  cf  Nu.  23io*.— 8a 
Metairiiorioal ;  read  mg, 

XliV.  6-8, 81-88.  ne  IneomparablaMM  of  Tahweb, 
Who  Badaenu  liraaL— Yahweh  of  (the  heavenly)  Hosts 
(Gen.  2i*,  1  8-  I3*)  aseerts  Hia  uniquenees.  ohaUeog- 
ing  ai^  who  claim  to  have  foretoki  the  future  aright  to 
make  tiHMr  pcetensiona  good.  His  people  need  not  fear: 
long  ago,  aa  they  oan  testify.  He  foretold  what  ia  now 
ooming  to  paaa.  Let  them  mnember  tiie '  inoom- 
paiableness  of  their  Master.  He  bk>tB  oat  their  sms 
as  the  nm  disperses  the  morning  oloods.  The  prophet 
adds  a  short  lyrie.  oalling  upon  all  ^  uoi verse  to 
pniae  Yahweh,  who  ao  sdozknialy  redeMna  B^  people. 

7.  Read,  "  Who  ia  like  me  t  Let  him  stand  forth 
(LXX),  and  cry  out.  and  declare  and  aet  it  (his  case) 
forth  before  me.  Who  foretold  kmg  ago  what  is  now 
oominjg  to  pass  ?  Let  them  declare  to  as  (ef.  TSS) 
what  is  yet  to  oome  I  " — 8b.  Read,  "  Is  there  a  God  or 
a  Book  beaide  me  T  " — 21.  Bead,  "  Thou  wilt  not  te- 
noonoe  me  "  (ef.  mg.). 

XLIV.  9-20.  The  Folly  of  Uoi-WoaUp^This  lato 
maertiMi  breaks  the  oonnexion  between  8  and  21,  and 
diffaiB  from  its  oont«xt  in  stvie  and  smrit.  Uaken  of 
images  are  as  noUiing  t  their  beloved  idob  ("  delect- 
able things  ")  bring  uiem  no  gain.  The  devotees  are 
ao  Uind  that  they  most  inevitably  be  brought  to 
ahamah  He  who  lashiona  a  god  has  merely  oaat  a 
oseleaB  image.  All  ite  devotees  and  magioiaos  shall  be 
put  to  ahame  <li).  The  metal-worker,  fashioning  hia 
uuage  over  the  hot  fire,  grows  faint.  The  maker  of  a 
wooden  idol  nuAa  out  his  block  with  line  and  pencil 
and  carves  it  into  human  shape  for  a  domestio  god. 
He  chooeee  a  tree,  which  God  has  planted  and  nonrished 
by  Hia  rain.  With  part  of  it  he  warms  himself  and 
oooka  his  food ;  the  rest  he  makes  into  a  god  before 
whom  be  proatntee  himself,  aeeking  help  from  it  I 
What  abaurdit^  I  yet  tiie^  are  too  Uind  to  aee  ik 
Sudi  men,  getting  satiafaciton  from  (not "  feedeth  on  " 
as  BY)  wood  that  bums  to  ashes,  are  too  perverted 
to  save  themselvea  by  reflecting  that  Uieir  support 
ia  a  delusion. 

9.  thalr  wttaaaMi:  </.  439.— that  th«r  miy  be: 
the  inevitable  result  of  oonduot  is  often  represented  as 
its  delibeiato  aim. — 10.  An  aaaertioQ  tathar  than  a 
question :  "  He  who  has  feshioned  a  god,  has  but 
moltco  .  .  ."—11.  Obeoore :  read  periiaps,  "  AU  ita 
devotees  (t^.  mg.)  shall  be  ashamed,  and  its  magioians 
oonfounded :  let  them,"  etc — 18.  an  ale :  omit  as  a 
^oas ;  Heb.  ia  impoasible^ — 14.  HeU  oomiDt;  no  aatia> 
laetray  flmeadatKnt  is  propoaod.  LXX  Baa  mer^, 
"  He  ontteth  wood  ont  of  the  ftnert  whidi  the  Lord 
planted  and  the  rain  made  it  grow." — lA.  Cbnneot  the 
first  oluaa  witii  14 :  "  doth  nonp^  it  for  kindlmg." 
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ttikvtit  flHtmnf  •  rrmA  "  hiniBfui  Urn  thfimfrnm  "  (I.TTTT) 
— 16.  Wttk  put  dmwrt:  read,  as  in  19,  "  apon  tixo 
ooalB  thereof"  (LXX  Syr.)  Read  (c/.  LXX),  "he 
roasteth  fleeh,  he  eateth  roaat." — 18.  Read,  "  th«r 
eyes  are  smeared  over  "  («/.  mg.). 

XLIT.  24-XLV.  8.  Tahweh's  Oommlsilai  to  Oynu. 
— Yahveh  leminds  larad  of  Hu  power  aa  sole  Creator 
of  the  univeree.  What  He  created  He  itiU  ooDttob, 
BO  that  He  ftdHifles  the  ptediotioiu  deduoed  by  the 
soothsayers  from  the  omens,  and  makes  the  diviners 
look  foohsh,  while  He  fulfils  the  predictions  of  Hia 
servants  (Te«d  plural),  the  propbeta.  He  it  is  who 
haa  decreed  the  restoration  of  tTerusalem,  the  Temple, 
and  the  oitiee  of  Judab.  The  bindranoes  are  oomptu^d 
to  a  flood,  whudi  He  will  diy  up  (Ex.  14).  He  it  is 
who  oalb  CyroB  the  shephrad  of  His  peo^^e.  To  Cyrus, 
whom  He  has  anointeafor  this  oommissiOD,  whom  He 
supports  in  his  ooreet  of  viotoiy,  delivering  to  him  all 
forbfied  oities.  He  haa  promiaea  Uiat  He  wul  go  before 
him,  smoothing  diffioultiea  from  his  path.  Brazen 
gates  and  the  iron  bars  that  streogthen  them  He  will 
shatter.  He  will  give  him  the  treasures  hoarded  in 
secret  ohambers,  Babylon's  spoils  of  oonqueet.  Yet 
not  for  his  own  sake,  bat  for  Israel's,  haa  Yahweh 
called  him,  though  he  knew  Him  not,  and  given  him 
a  title  of  honour.  He,  l^e  only  God,  will  ptd  Cyrus 
with  stret^tth,  but  khigs  who  oppose  him  He  will 
disarm,  that  all  men  may  know  He  is  Yahweh,  sole 
oontroUer  of  the  fates  of  mankind.  Let  ^e  heavens 
flood  tho  earth  with  righteousness  :  from  the  womb  of 
the  earth  let  deUveranoe  and  prospwity  sming  forUi, 
and  let  the  earth  produce  the  triomiAi  of  His  peofde. 

24.  Isf  raUier  "  waa,"  i.e.  at  the  creation.' — 26. 
Qan;  render,  "soothsayers." — 28.  Oriental  rulers 
oftm  styled  themBolvee  "  shepherd  "  of  the  nation. — 
XLV.  1.  loose  the  of:  i.e,  ungird,  and  oonse- 

quently  disann. — ^7.  PMM:  render,  "  proepmlj."~~ 
Meate:  ddete  as  nmnHtim  from  praoeding  olanse. — 
nt  a  dualistio  doetrine  is  tacitly  anat&ed  here,  whose 
doctrine  was  it  T  J.  H.  Houlttm  ( Early  Zoroaairianiam, 
p.  220)  Bays  it  waa  that  of  teachers  essentiaBy  akin 
10  the  Hagi."  He  adda:  "The  existence  of  such  a 
dualiatic  t^tdeocy  within  the  field  from  whiob  ho  drew 
his  observations  does  not  prove  any  nens  between  the 
Magi  and  Bal^lon,  unless  m  tlieiraeaepting  Babyknuan 
ideas  as  they  aooepted  Ferrisa.  But  the  dnalism  in 
question  may  quite  well  have  been  Ht^pan  and  not 
Babylonian  at  all." — evU :  calamity,  not  moral  evil. — 
A.  S-  P.]-— &  down:  transitiTe,  having  suoe 
obieot  as  "  pour  down." — rt^ttMNMBtls':  "  Tiotray." 
— fogatbor:  render,  "  also." 

XLV.  9-lS.  TalnnliJiBttDiiHbOlMlee«(C!7im— 
Whoever  questions  the  wisdom  of  Tahweh's  wozkuw 
through  Qyms,  He  likens  to  day  that  would  instrwS 
the  potter.  *'  Would  ye,"  He  asks,  "  question  He  as 
to  the  things  that  are  in  |nooess,  or  oommand  Me  as 
to  the  work  I  have  in  hand  T  Let  it  suffice  that  I 
who  created  the  earth  and  mMikind,  who  made  the 
heavens  and  oontaol  the  stars,  have  raised  op  Cyrus, 
and  will  prosper  his  doings  to  Ihe  end  that  he  may 
rebuild  Jesusalem  and  free  My  exiled  people." 

9.  thy  work,  B«:  read.  "  his  work.  Thou  hast"— 
hands:  i.t.  power. — 10.  A  gloss. — 11,  Bead,  "  Do  ye 
ask  ?  Would  ye  oommand  T  "— 12&.  Cf.  4O26.— la 
not  .  .  .  hosts :  probably  an  addition  ;  ocmtrast  43$. 

XLV.  14-17.  Heathen  Peoples  See  In  the  DeflTeranee 
of  brad  the  Hl^t  of  Itrad's  God.— The  paaswe  is 
obscure,  bat  possibly  represents  captives  whom  OyrvB 
has  taken  from  the  nations  delivered  up  to  him  in 
exchange  for  Israel  as  pa— ing  the  returning  exiles, 
and  cotreating,  thioo^  IsemI.  Israel's  God;  for 


the  contrast  of  Qiwr  fates  shows  that  it  is  with 
alone  that  Ood  abides.  (Bead.  "WtOi  thee 
God  hides  Himself ;  Israel's  God  is  a  d^verer.")  All 
idol-worshippeis  and  enemies  of  Yahweh  are  bron^t 
to  ruin,  whereas  Israel  shall  never  be  confounded. 

14,  Corrupt ;  read  perhaps,  "  The  captives  <A 
Egypt,  the  exiles  of  Cusb,  and  the  tall  SabeauB,  shall 
pass  before'  ttiee."  LXX  reads,  "  thsm  is  no  Ood 
exoept  thee." — 16.  Bender.  "  aie  aahuMd."  "  an 
gon&"— an  ot  th«n,  toffetbtf ;  oonseontive  in  Hah.; 
read,  "  all  that  rose  up  i^iinBt  him  "  (LXX). — 17*  Ihtf 
be  saved:  render,  "  u  deUvered." 

XLV.  18-26.  Yahweh  will  Dell?sr  AD  who  Look  te 
HIm.^Yahweh  created  the  earth  to  be,  not  deaohUe, 
but  a  dwefling-^aoe  for  man.  Nor  haa  B»  oonoealed 
Himself  in  some  remote  mysteiiouB  sbiins^  like  the 
oracles  of  some  heatiieo  deities.  He  has  deolared  the 
taruth  when  He  has  been  inquired  of.  Even  now  the 
end  of  the  ocmquests  of  Cynis  is  not  tiiat  the  earth, 
apart  from  tiie  land  of  Israel,  shall  become  a  desolation 
instead  of  a  dwelling-plaoe.  The  survivors  are  bidden 
apitfoaoh.  They  have  proved  the  impotenoe  of  tbeix 
portable  gods.  But  YsAweh  kHog  ago  pndioted  these 
events ;  iho  issue  has  demons trat«d  Hia  control  of 
lustory.  With  snrphsing  grace  He  invites  all  men 
to  torn  to  Him  for  ddiveranoe.  Yea,  He  has  pro- 
claimed, and  His  word  cannot  but  fulfil  itseU,  that 
evoy  man  shall  swear  allegiance  to  Hinu  He  is  the 
only  aouroe  of  victory  and  strength.  His  opponents 
ahaJl  be  discomfited,  but  Israel  shall  boast  of  her 
trinm^Ai  through  Him. 

18.  a  place  of:  delete. — ta  Tain:  read  mg. — 21. 
brfau:  twth:  i.e.  perhaps,  "  your  witnesses." — Stt.  The 
word,  once  uttered,  becomes  almost  a  personality, 
certainly,  a  force,  which  will  not  return  until  it  haa 
fulflUed  itself  (cf.  6611).  Bead  the  first  mg.  rendering, 
sttbstitating  truth  "  for  "  lighteoosness."  —  s£ 
mUeiM:  raBd."to  Jacob."— rtilBoiiMiw ;  ^kibaiy. 
—awn  .  .  .  alhamod:  read,  "for  his  sske  diall  be 
confounded  sod  ashamed  all  they  that  were  ineenaed 
against  him." 

XLVL  1-18.  The  Hetokss  Plight  of  Babylon's  Ooda 
Oootrasted  with  tho  SavW  Might  of  Yahwoh^lt.  In 
vision  the  prophet  seee  the  images  at  Babylon's  gods 
(two  of  the  most  loominent  are  named),  taken  fiom 
their  proud  pedesws  and  placed  upon  tiie  viotor'a 
beasts.  So  far  from  delivenng  othem,  or  even  their 
own  images,  Bel  and  Nairn  are  oanied  away  oaptdve. 
The  general  drift  is  dear,  btit  details  ate  uncertain 
owing  to  corruption  of  the  text. — 1.  and  IQMD 
eattle :  delete  as  gkws  on  "  beasta."  tho  tUngi  ttat 
y  earrlod  aboot:  the  unages  oairfed  in  tetive  pro> 
cessions,  but  perh&pe  after  beaits  we  should  read 
simi^,  "  laid  as  a  load  upon  the  weary  cattle." 

^18.  YahwA  addresses  all  the  survivois  of  iBr&eU 
wherevw  they  may  dwell ;  He  compares  His  people 
Ho  an  infant ;  He  has  oanied  them  from  Urth,  and 
will  oarry  tiMm  to  tiie  end.  How  tbssa  can  He  be 
likened  to  any  hnaoe,  which  is  a  burden,  not  a  beam  7 
(6~8  is  late,  {nobably  of  the  same  origin  as  449-201. 
It  poms  scorn  on  the  men  who  weifi^  out  preoioas 
metal  to  be  made  into  an  image  whicut  they  worship, 
though  they  have  to  bear  it  to  its  pedestal,  from  whiob 
it  cannot  move  to  the  hdp  of  its  devotees.  The  apos- 
tate Jews  are  bidden  reflect  on  their  idolatxy.)  Let 
His  people  remember  His  forme*  predictitms,  ainoe 
fulfilled,  proving  His  power  to  oarry  out  His  wiU. 
He  is  oallmg  Cyrus  to  perfona  Hia  ^an,  rapid  in  ezeoa- 
tion,  like  a  swift-swooping  tod  01  prey.  The  down- 
hearted (LXX)  who  are  despairing  01  salvataon  an 
Itfomised  tiiat  Yahv^ shaU briuit witiiont detajy. 
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4b  Baie;  tmd,  '*  borne."— 8.  dMrymrMhttnai: 
ntd.  **own  yoor  gailt.**— 11.  eonnNl:  "parpoae." 
— 12L  il|^tooiin«a:  "  detivBranoe." 

XLVn.  l-liS.  A  Taunt-Soig  of  Trinmph  on  th» 
Fin  of  Bl^kMU — 1-7.  Babylon,  etroneoosly  penoni- 
fled  M  a  vii^t  as  if  never  before  captured,  is  biddm 
deeoud  from  tiie  Gemmate  eaae  of  ner  throne  to  Uie 
meoiil  tuk  grinding  tho  hud-milL  Hie  gannents 
of  a  aeoladed  prineews  she  mint  lay  adde,  to  wade 
throat^  tiM  fotda.  For  Yahveh's  vengeanoe  is  in- 
exorable, and  die  vfao  queened  it  over  the  kingdoms  of 
the  tuth.  mofit  go  into  the  darkneoB  of  oaptiviW. 
When  Yabweh,  angrr  with  His  people,  sufitered  ms 
land  to  be  pn^aned  oy  the  invader,  and  His  people 
to  be  taken  oaptive  to  Babykai.  ihe  toeated  them  wiUi 
omelty,  ttunkinff  ever  to  maintain  her  proud  poailaon, 
nnavare  that  Vub  ma  Yahweh's  doing  and  that  He 
would  oontro]  its  isBnek. 

8-lS.  Bat  though  she  Uvea  in  voluptuoofl  eaae  and* 
serenely  insolent,  boasta  her  uniivalfed  poeition,  she 
shall  be  beseaved  of  hniband — the  figure  ohangea  to 
tiiat  of  a  favoorito  wife  in  the  harem — and  ohiliuai  in 
one  moment,  nor  shall  the  magio  in  whiah  the  Baby- 
lonians  vem  i»e-eminent  and  arrogantly  oonfldrat 
ward  off  tiw  danger.  Calamity  shalT  oome  whioh  all 
these  resonroes  will  be  poweriesB  to  averts  Let  hor 
try  tiiese  impotent  magioal  arts  ]  Let  the  astrologers 
aad  oommlera  of  the  monthly  o&lendara  of  luoby  and 
nnlooky  days  help  her  now  I  They  shall  be  as  stubble 
lioked  np  ov  the  flame  of  disaster.  UnaUe  to  save 
themselves,  now  oan  they  deliver  her  t  They  stomble 
to  dsatmeUun  and  she  is  left  to  ber  btou 

SL  taA  irfU  .  .  .  TOdeemor:  read,  "and  will  not 
refrain  sait^  oar  redeemer.*'—?.  Render,  "  I  shall  live 
for  ever,  a  queen  to  eternity.  Thou  didst  not,"  etc — 
8.  eanlsMly:  oare-freei— 0.  In  tbolr  toll  moasom: 
T.yy  and  Syr.  "suddeii)y."_ll.  Bead  m^— 12, 
Stand  now:  render,  "peoM,  pny."— fMb  tmor 
(ffi^.) :  *.&  Into  ttte  demon  who  oaoses  the  oalamify.— 
18.  from  .  .  .  (bee :  oonneot  witii "  prognostioators," 
and  render,  "  {xognostioators  of  the  qoarterB  whence 
(evil)  shall  oome  upon  thee." — iSb.  Bender,  "  Sn6h 
have  they  proved  to  thee  for  whom  thou  didst  toll 
from  thy  yoath"  (omitting  "  they  that  have  trafficked"). 

XLVnt  1-11.  A  ReoapttolsOon  of  tho  ArgnnHnt 
Irmn  Pnpbotr. — To  the  original  text  a  redaotor  has 
added  a  oommentaiy  (braoketed  below)  from  a 
different  standpoint.  Whereas  the  prophet  regarded 
Isnd  as  havii^  more  than  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
sins,  the  additions  represent  her  as  obstinately  and 
inveterate  sinful,  and  long  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  images. 

"  Hearken,"  says  Yahweh  to  His  peo[de  [prond  of 
their  nationaJitv  and  attaohed  to  His  oaltns].  "  Loiu: 
ago  I  predioted  what  later  I  soddoily  aooomplishea 
rKnowmg  thine  inveterate  obstinaoy,  4]  I  annoimoed 
beforehand  my  intentions  [lest  thou  ^ouldst  attribato 
the  events  to  thine  idols,  5&L  Thou  hast  heard  .  .  . 
wilt  thou  not  admit  it  f  Now  I  announce  things 
hitherto  nnreveated  [lest  ttion  ahonldst  say,  "  I  knew 
them,"  7c1  anbeaid  £od  nnknown  hj  fhee  [beoaosa  I 
knew  that  thon  hast  ever  been  a  tiwtor.  Fbr  Hy  own 
sake  I  am  not  destroving  thee.  I  have  refined  thee  in 
ft  fomaoe,  bat  no  silver  did  I  gain,  Sfr-io].  For  My 
name's  sake  I  do  it  [bow  it  is  prof&ned  !]  and  share  My 
glory  with  nmie  other." 

If.  All  afte  "  Jaoob  "  is  from  the  redaotor :  noto 
the  ohaoge  from  ioA  to  Std  person. — waters:  read 
" kifa»,"—«.  Bender.  **I  am  showing"  (cf.  mg.).— 

8.  Bend.  **  thine  ear  have  I  not  opened  (hXX).-~ 

9.  Yahwdi  wffl  not  extii^to  His  peo^  beoaose  tiun 


His  onltas  would  oome  to  an  Mid. — Bead,  "and 
my  praise  do  I  spare  tJiee." — 10.  Bender,  "  bnt  not 
with  gain  of  silver." — Read  perhaps,  "  I  have  tried 
imff.)  thee  in  the  fumaoe  in  vain." — llo.  Bead  sim^. 

For  my  name's  sake  will  I  do  it" 

XLVm.  12-16.  Tho  "  Hew  Things  "  which  Yahweh 
Shows. — Yahweh  emphasizes  His  inoompaiable  and 
eternal  majesty  as  Creator.  When  He  had  fashioned 
Hie  eartii  «im1  the  heavens  at  His  word  thw  took  their 
plaoes.  Let  Israel  assemble  and  answer  His  question, 
'''  What  heathen  god  has  foretold  that  whioh  is  now 
taking  iJaoe  T  Who  baa  brought  Cyrus  forth  to  do 
His  will  on  Babylon  1"  It  is  He  who  has  oalled  him 
and  prospered  lus  way.  He  is  not  speaking  in  secnet 
bat  from  the  time  when  the  event  oomes  into  being  He 
announoes  (its  end  t). 

16.  ho  shall  make :  read, "  I  have  made  "  (LXXy-— 
16.  The  last  clause,  saddmly  introduoing  the  speaker, 
as  2  Is.  never  does,  is  a  gloss. — splrft:  prophetio 
spirit ;  obieot  to  "  eeat." 

XVnSL  17-18.  Had  Israel  but  ObSTed  Yabweh  I— 
This  is  a  later  passage,  looking  forward  to  a  grey  fatoie 
far  otiier  than  the  ^wing  picture  painted  by  2  Is. 
Yahweh  sait^,  "  I  am  thy  God,  O  Israel,  and  would 
fain  lead  thee  in  paths  of  {aosperity.  Hadst  thou 
but  followed  My  leading  thon  wouldst  have  mjoyed 
perpetual  peace,  like  a  perennial  stream  ;  a  prosperity 
beyond  measure  and  a  posterity  beyond  counting. 
Nor  would  thy  name  have  oeen  out  off." 

18.  rIghtoonaiteBS :  the  Toosperity  whioh  righteous- 
ness briiu{s.~19L  Us:  read  "  ^*^(LXX). 

XliVm.  80-28.  The  Joyoni  Song  of  tho  Botonlns 
EiQes. — ^Tfae  exiles  on  their  return  exhort  one  another 
to  publish  the  salvation  whioh  Yahweh  has  brought, 
how,  repeating  the  wonders  <^  the  Exodas,  He  miraou- 
loosly  provides  them  with  water  as  th^  pass  through 
the  deeert  to  Jerusalem.  • 

80.  from:  ont  the  midst  oi,  not  fearing  tiw 
OhdUeaas,  bnt  escaping  so  as  not  to  be  involved  in 
Uieir  ruin. — 82.  An  ins^on  from  572i. 

XUX.  1-6.  Tho  Preparatfm  of  Yahwdi's  Semn^ 
and  Its  Pmposo  (Uie  second  Servant  Song).— 'The 
Servant  of  Yahw^  speaks,  bidding  ihs  fax  lands 
hearken ;  for  them  he  has  a  g^orions  message,  which 
is,  however,  not  ottered  at  once  bat  fomu  l£e  climax 
of  tiie  song  (6).  "  Yahweh  has  from  my  earliest  davs 
ordained  and  nominated  me  to  be  Hb  SerranU  wy 
mouth  He  has  made  like  a  keen  blade,  fbr  I  am  to 
speak  for  Him  a  pieraing  word.  Like  an  arrow  saved 
in  the  quiver  for  a  special  quarry  He  has  made  me 
ready  against  the  time.  But  when  He  told  me  Uiat 
He  woukI  use  me  to  His  glory  I  answered,  '  With  no 
result  have  I  exhausted  my  str^i^h :  yet  my  right 
and  reward  are  in  Yahweh  s  keeping.*  But  now  the 
momwit  has  oome.  Yahweh  puiposes  to  bring  His 
exiles  home,  and  I  am  glorified  in  EUs  sight,  and  He 
is  become  my  strength.  Nor  will  this  task  suffice  Him: 
He  will  make  me  a  light  for  the  nations  to  achieve  a 
world-wide  deliverance." 

^  Jadganent:  render  "  right,"  ie.  what  is  due  to 
me.— -6.  lliis  very  difflonlt  and  certainly  corrupt  verse 
has  been  variously  oonstmed  and  emended.  Bead 
periiaps,  **  And  now  Yahweh  that  formed  .  .  .  servant, 
promiseth  to  bring  Jaoob  again  to  him  and  to  gather 
IsraeL"  It  is  Yahweh,  not  the  Servant,  who  brings 
book  Jaoob.— 6.  that  thoii  shotUdest  be  MrTant: 
d^to  as  an  inoorreot  gloss. — salvattra ;  t.e.  deliver- 
ance i  nad  nOt 

XuB.  T-1&  Hm  fflnloas  Hom»4)oii^  <tf  tho 
KltlMi^Tb  Israel,  despised  and  opprcasod,  Yahwdi 
promises  a  levenal  of  fortone  so  wra^eifal  iibaA  kings 
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in  actonifllimfiit  shall  do  homage  to  bead, 
him  aa  Yahweh's  ohoseo.  WheQ  the  time  is  tine 
Yahveh  rosponda  to  his  appeal  He  will  {ffeaerve  faim 
and  restore  him  to  the  deserted  homeland,  bidding  the 
ezilea  and  prisonen  oome  forth.  He,  ttieir  8he]ttenl, 
vill  feed  them  on  their  way  timugh  the  banrn  ooantry. 
Nor  shall  ttie  siroooo  or  the  son's  heat  stnke  them,  sot 
He  will  lead  tihem  from  the  most  distant  dispoTBion  1^ 
tne-shaded  streams,  along  a  road  miraoulonsly  made 
over  mountain  and  plain. — 7.  Bead,  '*  whom  nations 
abhor." — rulers :  in  nad  sense,  "  tyrants," — worship : 
reader,  "do  homagei" — 8.  aoontahle  flme:  a  time 
«t  £avoar.  The  perfeote  are  peneote  of  oertainty,  "  I 
will  answer,"  "  I  will  helpi"- — Bender,  "  raising  a^" 
"making";  the  subject  is  Tahweh. — 10k  hMw:  *.& 
the  hot  wind  (LXX).  Mg.  is  wrong ;  a  mirage  oanooi 
"  smite  "  (357*).— Sinlm :  possibly  Syeoe  in  the  S.  of 
Bgyiit,  where  there  was  oertainfy  a  settiement  Jewi 
in  the  fifth  oeotury  B.C. 

XLDT.  18.  A  Short  I^e  Appendsd  to  the  Foreg(riiut. 

XLIX.  14-tt.  Jonuatom  shafl  bt  Forthwttb  Robaflt 
and  BepeoriBd«— ^on  has  bebered  heraeU  foigottea  of 
Yahww.  But  though  a  mother  should  tmg^  her 
babe  He  will  not  foiget  Son.  His  plan  for  rebuilding 
it  He  has  oat  upon  the  palms  M,His  nandi  that  it  may 
be  ever  before  Him.  Zion's'  builden  (mg.)  ohall 
speedily  get  to  work,  white  her  destroyers  stuJl  haste 
out  of  ibo  dty.  From  all  sides  the  mspersed  peoide 
return ;  they  ahaH  be  to  the  newly-built  oity  as  orna- 
ments to  a  new-made  wife.  Though  all  tibe  wMta 
idaoes  be  made  halatable  (T)  still  the  peo^  shall  more 
than  fill  them.  OppressozB  shall  be  lar  away.  llwBe 
bom  while  the  city  lay  desolate  am  so  many  as  on 
thur  return  to  B&ivc  in  Zion's  hearing  for  room. 
And  Zion  shall  ask  herself  in  bewUderment,  "  Who 
hath  borne  and  reared  me  thflMwheo  I  was  ohUdfcsa?" 
(cf.  Oen.  16s\ 

18.  Cf.  Jer.  232. — 19k  There  is  a  oonaideral^  gap 
in  the  text  after  dsstroyed.— 21.  Bead  mg-—Vi  am 
and  wandering  to  and  fro :  omit  with  LXX  this  ahsse^ 
whioh  spoils  the  pioture.  In  the  last  olaose  read, 
"  And  these,  whenoe  are  they  T  " 

XUX.  2&~L.  8.  The  Prombas  to  ZlOD  Elaborated 
and  Omflrmsd. — At  a  sign  from  Yahweh  the  nations 
sludl  with  BolioitoaBeare  bring  baok  the  exiles  to  Zion. 
Kings  and  queens  shall  tend  uiem  and  do  them  abjeot 
homage  (is  it  too  abject  for  the  prophet  to  bare  pemwd 
33  or  26  T).  So  shall  His  peope*s  trust  in  their  God 
be  justified.  But  from  suoh  mighty  ones  oan  tha 
oapUTQB  be  freed  T  Yes :  for  Yahweh  will  fight  Wm 
peoide's  battle,  and  cause  their  opnresson  to  uay  one 
ancnher ;  all  mm  shall  know  that  He  is  tibe  defiTorw. 
He  has  not  finally  divoroed  Israd— that  would  bavo 
required  a  bill  of  divoroement.  Nor  has  debt  oompelled 
Hun  to  sell  ohildrui  into  alavery ;  He  has  banished 
them  as  a  punishment,  and  so  fie  oan  bring  thmn 
back.  Why  so  relaetant  to  respond  T  Do  they  doubt 
His  power,  the  power  of  Him  who  oan  dry  up  the  sea 
and  veil  the  heavens  in  darkneaa  T 

22.  bosom:  the  fold  of  the  garment. — M.  Bead 
Tulg,  and  Syr.  (mg.). — L.  3.  AmMiiratly  an  appeal  to 
a  well-known  tiaoition  of  Yahweh's  exploits  at  the 
oreatkm.  Bead  periiaps,  "  Their  fish  diy  up  (LXX), 
beoanse  there  is  no  water,  and  tlieir  mnisten  on  ttto 
parched  land." 

L.  4~fi.  The  OonfldHiee  of  the  Swvant  fa  Yahweh 
(the  third  Servant  Simg).— Here,  as  in  49i-6,  the 
Servant  is  the  speakn.  "  Ydiweh  has  givsn  me  the 
eloqnenoe  of  a  disoiple  that  I  mqr  know  him  to  answer 
the  godless  with  npright  words.  Evenr  mMnins  Be 
impaiis  instmotion  to  me  as  to  a  diaoiple,  »»  nave 


insult  and  omettj  oaosed  me  to  shrink  from  the  tasks 
He  has  set  m&  Throng  His  help  I  have  not  been 
ovenriielmed ;  upon  me,  oonfideot  that  I  shall  not 
finally  be  put  to  shame,  these  omelties  have  made  no 
more  impcessi<Hi  than  Uioogh  I  had  been  flint.  Mt 
vindioation  is  neat  Let  ai^  aooussr  oome  l(»waid 
and  we  will  sabmit  oar  ease  to  Him.  Eb  will  help 
me— who  will  prooounoe  me  wrong  f  My  advetsuiea 
shall  perish  like  a  moth-eaten  gannaat." 

4b  The  text  is  certainly  ootnipt.  Tox  nitatll*  a 
guess  at  an  otherwise  onknown  word,  read  "  answer," 
and  for  wltii  words  htm  that  Is  woaiy :  he  waksneth : 
a  not  difficult  emendation  gives  "the  godless  with 
ui»ight  words."— 7.  Will:  render,  "doth."— &  Jnatt- 
Beth:  <.&  pronomuxs  in  the  xi0ii,  o^KiMd  to— fli 
eondonn :  *.&  pnmounoe  in  the  wirag. 

L.  1(X.  A  Lue  Ameadlx.— T^ie  song  (4-9)  is  mdied 
to  the  oonditions  01  a  later  time  when  the  pioos  Jtnm 
were  oppressed  by  Uieir  frilow-oountrymen. 

Let  the  pious  Jew  hear  (LXX)  the  Servant's  voiee, 
and  despite  his  pitiful  plight  trust  in  Yahv^  Tthose 
who  Undle  tiie  flanm  «  peneoatioa  and  strife  shidl 
beoome  the  vietinB  ti  thsir  own  fire,  and  by  Bm 
doom  shall  lie  in  a  [daoe  of  pam  (Gehenna  may  bo 
meant). 

10a.  is  not  a  queatiim. — 11.  gild  .  .  ,  wtfli:  emeod, 
"  set  aflame." 

U.  1-8.  A  HMtftataW  OooHlattoiLr-Yahweh.  in 
words  that  echo  6O4-9,  bids  His  people,  wha  seek  the 
viotory  whitdt  ever  eludes  timn,  consider  their  ocigia. 
AJteaham  was  but  one ;  yet  He  made  him  a  groat 
people :  how  much  more  from  a  people,  though  their 
numbers  be  decreased,  osn  He  make  a  mi^tnr  nation. 
He  will  oomfort  Zion— the  perfects  of  3  are  *^  perfeote 
of  certainty  "—her  ruins  shall  be  rcjmilt  aind  her 
waste  places  made  fruitful  as  Bdeo.  Instrmtian  in 
the  true  religion  shall  go  fwtii  from  Him  as  a  Bght 
lor  the  nataons.  His  vindioatang  victory  is  near  at 
hand;  His  power  shaQ  judge  the  natsona.  11ioo|^ 
heaven  and  earth  paas  away,  and  men  perish  like  gnats 
(mSF.),  His  victory  shall  be  eternal  Let  not  Hia 
peojde,  who  know  His  vindioating  power  and  onder- 
stand  His  instonotion,  fear  the  taunts  of  men.  llieir 
oppresscoa  shall  vanish  like  mold^eaten  gaimenta,  bat 
His  viotcay  shall  endnn  for  ever. 

1.  Bead,  **  and  to  the  quarry  wheoee  y»  wws 
digged."— 4M(a.  Bead,  **  for  a  law  diaU  go  forth  from 
me,  and  my  jndgMnenA  for  a  li^t  of  tino  peopkn. 
8udd«ily  I  bring  near  my  victory,"  etc.— Tkana- 
late,  "  and  the  earth  as  a  garment ;  the  world  shall 
fall  to  pieces  and  they,"  etc.— be  ^boUslud:  read 
"Ul"  (XXX,  Vnlg.). 

LL  9-11.  An  Amal  to  Yalnrtb  to  Display  His 
M^ht  as  of  OUf^Let  Yahweh's  strong  arm  manifest 
its  power  as  it  did  in  slaying  the  dragon  Bahab,  the 
personifloation  of  the  jx^ity  deep  regarded  as  the 
power  of  Qiaos  (Job  9i3*)>  'Hub  tiiooght  nattnally 
snggeste  another  work  <a  Yahweh's  arm,  the  drying 
up  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  more  easily  that  Kahab  was 
an  emblem  for  E^grpt  (cf.  30?*).— 10.  gloat  desp :  this 
express!  [»  makes  i»  olear  that  tits  nAnnoe  to  ttia 
BxodoB  begins  onlv  with  the  following  wtodB.— 11.  A 
soribe's  quotation  from  36ia 

U.  12-16.  Israal.  TMbOoK  to  Tahwib.  Naei  Han 
no  FMr< — "  Since  it  is  I,  Yahweh,  nho  am  oomforting 
thee,  how  oanst  thou  fear  mortal  man,  and  how  fozgm 
tba,t  Yahweh  is  the  omnipotent  Creator,  bo  that  thou 
art  ever  in  lear  oi  tin  (Chaldean)  oppreseor  t  Tba 
onoohing  (prisoner  ?)  shall  sow  be  need :  he  shall 
not  perish.  I  am  Yahweh,  oontndkr  of  the  neean. 
My  spokesman  have  I  made  thee,  and  jealously  have  I 
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gnaided  tiwe  tlMt  I  hut  atretoh  out  (Syr.)      (new  t) 
bMvens  and  csUbUsh  the  (mw  ?)  euth,  otlling  Son 
My  people."  (tt). 
liwho  art  ttoi.  Oat:  VOk  idiom  lor  "hmr 

oacst  tiion  t 

LL  17-Ln.  la  The  Sormr  <tf  JmBatam.  wtddi 
sliall  Give  Plaee  to  Joy* — 17-90.  The  iaiophet.  obrioaaly 
ft^m'''ft'^  with  the  Tision  of  Jer.  2615,  |aotaiei  Jeru- 
salem aa  stagmaiog  under  tha  Btupe&Mtioo  oansed  by 
the  draught  vnioh  Tahw^  in  His  anger  has  oompelkd 
her  to  drink.  Two  pain  of  evik  (ezpreosed  in  Heb. 
by  word-phtys)  have  befalkai  her,  and  who  is  there  to 
oomfort  her  (read  "  who  ahall "  for  "  how  shall  I " 
with  YSS).  Under  the  fury  of  Y&hweh  her  sons  are 
like  an  antelope  exhausted  by  its  vain  stroggleB  in  tiie 
net. — 18,  A[^areatly  a  quotaUon  added  by  a  soiibe. 

U.  81-S8.  But  Jenualem  shall  no  mem  drink  ot 
Hm  stopefying  dranght ;  the  opptenor  who,  Hke  an 
eastern  oonqoeror  sniding  over  the  prostrate  bodies 
of  his  captive  foes,  has  arroguitly  aflHioted  her  shall  be 
oompelled  to  drink  it  instead.— 28.  thy  Mill:  render, 
"  thee  "  ;  "  soul "  in  Heb.  often  means  "  sett." 

UL  If.  With  evidently  designed  eontnst  to  47, 
where  Bab^tm  is  hiddsn  « in  tM  dnrt  and  reniove  her 
f^  apparel,  Son  is  exhorted  to  awake  and  pot  on 
garments  of  beanty.  She  shall  no  longer  he  the  daTS 
of  the  uncircamaisod  ft3ialdaan) :  let  her  ^0  from 
the  dost  and  free  herself  front  hev  bonds. 

a.  sit  thee  down:  t.e.  on  a  throne  (cf.  47i).  But 
read,  "arise,  0  captive  Jerusalem."  Tba  oontinua- 
iloD  of  3  has  disappeared  and  been  rejdaoed  by  523-6. 

UL  8-6,  which  breaks  the  exhortation  to  iSon,  re- 
sumed in  7,  is  marked  by  a  Tiew  of  Isiad's  history 
difierent  from  that  <rf  2  Is.,  contains  late  phrases,  and 
is,  unlike  its  context,  in  prose ;  it  is  therefore  a  late 
addition.  Yahweh  assures  His  people  that  they  were 
delivered  to  their  opjnressors  for  no  fault,  and  not  for 
money  shall  they  be  ransomed.  To  Egypt  they  went 
originally  aa  gueets  (Gen.  469-20} ;  nor  had  Assyria 
inn  oanse  for  oppraning  them.  "  Now,  what  do  I 
mui  here-^y  people  unjustly  taken  away.  My  Temple 
overthrown.  My  name  oonBtantlv  spurned  I  In  the 
day  of  ledkoning  Hv  peo]^  shaU  know  the  meaning 
of  tiiat  name,  and  that  it  is  I  who  am  now  speaking 
to  them." 

S.  Bold:  in  the  sense  of  Jg.  II14.— 8i.thw  . .  .fcovl: 
difikmH  hi  form  and  meaning,  not  sammrted  by 
Of  several  emendations  "  my  temjde  n  oast  down  "  ii 
aooepted  above.— 0.  bohoU It  ll  I:  these  words  belong 
to  the  bednniiu;  of  7,  bat  read  simply  "  behold." 

UL  7-4.  BehokU  be  who  brings  glad  news  of  de- 
fiveraaoe  is  speeding  over  tiie  moontaina.  All  the 
watobers  bom  the  city  shont  for  ioy  because,  so  near 
that  th^  can  look  in  His  faoe  (  eve  to  eye  tbtiy 
bdiold  Tahw^  approaching  to  reign  in  Zion.  Let 
the  ruined  city  break  forth  mto  exultant  song  I 

7.  Read,  "  Behold,  hastening  upon  the  mountains." 
— Tdgneth:  i.e.  u  about  to  assume  his  position  aa 
king. — 8.  Bead  mmply,  "  All  thy  vatohmen  lift  up," 
etc — shall  see  .  .  .  iriiso :  render,  "  see  .  .  .  how  " 
(fwA— 8.  waste  plaees:  ruins. 

UL  1&-12.  Tahweh  has  thrown  baek  the  clinging 
garment  that  m^t  hamper  Eh  9xm,  and  all  the 
■world  shall  see  tiw  d^veranoe  He  will  woifc,  .  .  .  Let 
the  exiles  depart  from  Babylon,  the  peofJe  and  the 
priests,  who  bear  the  sacred  vessels,  alike  having  made 
themselves  ceremonially  pure.  Nor  shall  their  de- 
parture be  a  hurried  Sight  like  the  Eiodua  from  l^ypt, 
for  Tahweh  will  be  both  vanguard  and  rearguardT 

UL  18-UIL  12.  na  nnuDatton  d  tta  tennt  tt 
TahwA        fonrth  of  the  Smgs  ot  the  Serrant  of 


Tahweh)^LIL  IS-tt,  Tahweh  annonwes  that  Hta 
Servant  Inael  shaD  be  raised  to  a  poiitiMi  ao  gkuioas 
that,  even  aa  many  were  appalled  at  his  pitiable  plightt 
so  nations  shall  do  him  homage  and  kings  be  revereaUy 
silent  in  his  pceseooe,  beholding  so  wonderful,  so 
unheard-of  a  transformation. 

18.  ahaD  teal  wIb^:  translate  "proroer"  {mg.), 
hat  probably  ^e  easy  emendation  "  Israel  "  is  to  be 
aooepted.— 14.  thee:  read  "him,"  witii  l^rpm  and 
Syr.  A  parallel  line  smdi  as  "  and  prinoes  shnddeted 
at  him  *  aeems  to  have  been  lost. — ^The  words  in 
brackets  are  introdooed  in  HeK  by  "  ho."  The  picture 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  lepw  so  disfigured  as  hardly  to 
seem  human  (mg.).  Possibly  tiiey  ^onld  follow  58z. 
If  ntained  here,  read  "  for  his  visage  was  marred." — 
16.  iprfnUe:  an  impossible  tranuation,  nor  is  mg. 
weU  bwed.  Bead  "  AaU  do  homafle."  with  nattou 
assobjeet.— almtatlriBODllH:  ^.Job299f. 

LDL  1-3.  At  tiiis  point  tiie  nations  b^n  to  speak, 
^eir  words  continumg  apparentiy  as  £u  as  no. 
Rnt  ^ey  utter  their  thoughts  oonoeming  the  obange 
in  Israel  8  fortunes.  **  Who,"  they  ask.  "  could  have 
beKeved  what  we  have  heard  (tng.)  T  To  whom  was 
the  woiUng  of  Tidiwdi  nvealed  1  Why,  Israel  afore* 
time  fso  emend  "  before  him  ")  grew  up  like  a  shoot 
from  the  roots  of  a  tree  Uiat  has  been  out  down,  or  a 
feeble  plant  in  an  arid  scmL  Far  from  possessing 
beanty  such  aa  faacinatea,  he  was  despised,  psin- 
strioken,  and  diseased,  so  that  men  turned  frtmi  him 
in  revulsion,  and  we  paid  him  no  regard," 

2.  nor  wmiaBlMH :  delete  as  a  gloes,  and  render 
following  words  as  mg. — 8.  rejected  «i  men:  a  fine 
thought,  but  the  Heb.  is  very  dnhkHis;  poasil^ 
emend,  "  fi^tiy  esteemed."— aoTRnn  .  .  .  gUtol: 
render,  "  pains  .  .  .  sitdmeas,"  and  so  in  4. 

Un.  4-6.  "  Bat  now  we  recognise  that  it  was  our 
siokneases  and  pains  which  he  was  bearing  when  we 
thought  him  stricken  with  leprosy  by  God  as  the 
punidmicat  of  his  sins.  Not  his  sins  but  ours  were 
the  oawe  ot  his  suffering :  he  suffered  (diastisnnent 
In  <nder  to  l»ing  as  promterity  and  healing.  We,  not 
knowtog  Tahweh  tiie  shepherd,  wandered  as  dieep 
having  no  8hn>herd :  bat  upon  him  Tahweh  made  to 
light  the  sin  of  us  all." 

4k  ttltekan :  this  term  is  used  espemally  of  a  leper. — 
8.  binlMd:  render,  "  orushed."— ot  tw  poaee:  ie. 
i^oh  was  to  bring  as  peaoe —prosperity. 

un.  7-0^  "  Though  he  wss  opprssaed  he  made  no 
protest,  bat  suffered  with  the  meeltneeB  of  a  aheep  led 
to  slaughter  or  shearing.  Debarred  from  (so  emend 
"  by  oppression  and  ")  iostioe  he  was  taken  off  (t.e.  by 
death)  and  who  oonstdered  his  fate  (so  emending 
simply  "  and  aa  for  his  generation  who  among  them 
oonaidered  "  ),  out  off  from  life  and  stricken  to  death 
(LXX)  for  oar  (reading  "  our  transgressions  "  by  an 
easy  emendation  for  '*  the  transgreeaionB  of  my  peoMe  ") 
rebellions  1  His  grave  was  made  witii  the  wioked,  and 
with  evil-doeis  (so  emend  '*  rich  ")  his  tomb,  despite 
lus  life  of  innooenoe."  The  last  words  are  probabqr  a 
metaphorical  way  of  saying  that  Israd  had  lost  ita 
national  existenoe  in  exiw. 

7.  yet  ha  hnniMad  htanialt:  possibly  the  text,  which 
ifl  awkmid,  origbally  read,  "  but  he  made  no  answer 
tor  himself  "  (v^o  for  to«M>  and  ttie  words  and  optnad 
not  Us  menOt,  the  repetition  of  which  is  saspioioaB,  are 
a  correct  ^oss. — 9.  fn  hb  daatti:  literally  as  mg. 
This  seems  almost  absnrd ;  the  text  by  a  sh^ht 
alteratioD  might  perhaps  be  translated  "his  bunal- 
moond  " ;  in  any  oaae  some  sooh  parallel  is  needed 
here. 

USL  10-1&  The  text  of  tiieaa  jveraeB  is  so  eoitapt 
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that  waj  tnawhtion  a  haiudooik  This  k  anpuent 
Bvea  in  Oie  T!"^*"^,  in  vfaioh  Yahwdh  is,  aooonung  to 
the  nmiiU  intetpntation  third  ('*  the  Ixnd  seoond 
("  thoa  "),  and  fin*  ("  I  ")  penon. 

But  though  men  legaidad  him  with  soom,  Yahweh 
took  pleasure  in  His  Servant,  and  delivered  hia  aoul 
(a"  lum,"  in  Heb.  idiom)  from  trouble.  He  caused 
him  to  aee  Ught  and  be  satisfied,  in  his  deBoendanta 
brought  Iiim  iustioe.  (The  forcing  is  an  attempt, 
lemoTtng  doubleta,  emending,  and  using  hints  from 
TiXX,  to  give  approximatdy  what  is  now  rendered 
by  lot  down  to  ^'  justify,"  exoept  the  words  "  my 
righteous  servant "  whioh  in  Heb.  follow  "  justify. ' 
Prom  this  point  it  woold  seem  that  the  nations  oease 
to  speak  and  Yahweh  pronounoee  His  verdiot  upon 
His  Servant.)  "An  object  of  soom  (so  emeiuui^; 
"  righteous  ")  my  servant  may  be  to  the  muiy,  though 
lie  is  bearing  their  iniquities  ;  therefore  he  shall  inherit 
(so  LXX  for  "  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  ")  with  the 
gnat,  and  with  earth's  rulers  shall  no  share  dominion 
^his  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  dividing  the  spoil 
with  the  strong  ")  sinoe  he  poured  out  his  life-blood, 
and  was  numbered  with  the  rebellious,  when  all  the 
while  he  was  bearing  the  sins  of  Uto  many,  intMpoeing 
for  ttie  rebellious." 

UT.  ZloB  ihaU  be  RMtored  to  her  naee  as  Tahweh't 
WtEe,  Nsrer  again  to  be  Bejeeted^The  poet  pictures 
ZioD  as  a  banen  wife,  left  desolato  by  her  husband. 
Ijet  her  break  into  traiuports  of  joy,  for  Yahweh 
promisee  that  her  children  diall  yet  be  more  than  the 
obildna  of  a  wife  not  deaerted— so  many  that  her 
tent  must  be  enlarged.  He  bids  her  "  stretoh  forth 
her  tent-hangings  "  (so  LXX),  without  stint  lengUien- 
ing  the  oords  and  strengthening  the  teat'- pegs  to  sup- 
port the  larger  tent.  For  ^n's  inhabituits  shall 
overflow  soutn  and  north,  overrunning  other  nations 
and  peopling  the  deserted  cities.  Let  Zion  not  blush 
for  shame :  Uie  diame  of  hcnr  early  aa  Yahwch'a 
Iffide— the  Egyptian  oaptiviW — and  her  widowhood — 
tiie  ezite,  when  her  husbantC  Ydiweh,  forsook  her — 
shall  be  foifiotteo.  For  Yahweh  has  called  her  to 
Him,  as  a  husband  summons  to  his  favour  a  wife 
ncf^eoted  and  dejected — the  Heb.  "  forsaken  and 
niered  "  is  an  sssonanoe.  A  wife  of  youth — ^that  she 
should  be  utterly  r^eoted  l  it  oannot  be  (such  seems 
to  be  ^e  meamng)  saith  tiiy  God.  The  underlying 
idea  is  that  of  a  iroe  in  a  harem,  n^eoted  for  other 
wives,  to  whom,  as  his  first  bride,  ue  husband  in- 
evita'Uy  returns.  The  time  of  exile  shall  seem  but  a 
moment  when  Zion  looks  back  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  eules  gathered  in  their  mother  city.  In  anger 
(ddeto  "  ovemowing  ")  He  has  turned  from  her,  but 
with  everlasting  kindness  He  will  oompaasionato  her. 
His  promise  is  like  that  He  made  in  the  days  {m$,) 
of  Noah,  that  never  again  should  a  deluge  oome,  more 
steadfast  than  the  "  everlasting  hiUs." 

8.  Heb.  uses  right  and  left  where  we  ase  "  south  " 
and  "  north." — 6.  Probably  a  gloss. 

UV.  11-17.  The  Otorlw  of  the  Hew  Jernsalem.'- 
Yahweh  piotures  for  the  diseonsolato  Zion  tho  beauties 
of  the  reboilt  dty.  He  will  set  her  bases  [so  read  for 
"  stones  *')  in  maJadiito  (so  nnemliiig  "  fair  ooknirs  "), 
her  foundations  in  sapphires.  Her  pinnacles  shah  bs 
rubies,  her  gates  carbuncles,  her  enoiroHng  wall  of 
^eoious  stones.  All  the  builders  of  the  state  (Yi^weh 
Himself  rebuilds  the  city)  shall  be  instructed  by 
Yahweh ;  her  prosperity  and  wdfare  shall  be  great 
and  permanent.  Sw  shall  be  far  from  being  op[H«Bsed, 
for  ibace  shall  be  nouriit  for  hoc  to  fear  (15  is  a  gloss 
oapabb  <rf  many  tranuataons ;  the  general  idea  to  that 
ZSon's  eaHnias  shall  be  oonqoend),  beoanse  Yahweh 


hatit  made  equally  the  imith  iriio  as  a  matter  of 
OEaftsmanship  (so  reader  "for  his  woA")  forges 
weapons,  and  til*  destroying  tyrant  who  nses  tMna 
on  his  ravaging  expeditioiis,  and  having  created  Item 
to  serve  His  purposes  can  oontrol  them.  No  weapon 
oan  be  forged  that  shall  hurt  Zion ;  her  enemy  in  the 
oourt  of  justioe  she  shall  prove  to  be  in  the  wtong 
is  a  glooL  Bead  mg.). 

LV.  l4.  Ths  Oloif  ow  iriMilinn  «(  tbs  Now  Ooi*- 
uat  which  Yahweh  win  Make  with  Hb  PMiplB^ 
Yahweh  bids  the  thirsty  oome  to  the  waters,  the 
hungry  to  eat.  Their  lifo  is  now  a  oonstant  stnviiiff 
issuing  only  in  disillusion ;  but  listesung  to  His  safi 
they  shall,  without  effort  or  oost,  enjoy  the  ntmoat 
blenins  (&>t  or  oil  was  considered  a  great  ddioat^). 
He  will  grant  (as  a  oondesoenaion,  not  ^'  make"  as  on 
equal  t^ms)  His  peo|de  a  oovenant,  transforring  to 
them  the  sure  promises  of  loving-kindnees  whioh  He 
made  to  David.  Even  as  once  by  crowning  hu 
career  with  suooesa  He  made  David  sn  evidence  to 
the  nations  of  His  power  and  their  suzerain,  Yahweh 
will  now  prosper  Zion  so  that  natiom  as  yet  unknown 
shall  obey  her  (uil,  seek  union  with  her,  beholding  the 
wonderful  blessings  wherewith  Yahweh  tuHKMm  her. 

LV.  6-18.  Seek  Tahwsh.  tor  m  Qn$t  IMInnim 
Is  at  Handv— Let  the  exiles  seek  Yahw^,  for  the  time 
is  at  hand.  His  [dans  for  His  people  reach  beyond 
their  own  as  far  as  the  heavens  are  exalted  above  the 
eartii.  Evm  as  the  rain  and  snow  descend  and  do 
not  return,  bat  make  the  earth  fruitful,  so  Yahweh's 
promise,  that  has  gone  forth  from  Hk  Hps,  shall  be 
aooompflshed  without  fail  (An  nttenuwe  was  kMked 
upon  by  the  Hebrews  almost  as  a  perBcmal  power 
fulfilling  itself. )  He  will  lead  fortti  the  re}(»aing  exiks, 
mountams  and  trees  shall  rejmoe  alood  as  tt»  happy 
prooession  passes.  The  thorn-bush  and  the  brier  It) 
or  nettle  (T)  shall  give  place  to  the  fir  and  the  myitie^ 
aa  eveiuBting  memonal  oi  Yahweh**  gHMsooa  ds- 

'^'wfl'-S.  A  Oradoa  Promise  to  Pmdytoa  ani 

Eaniiehs. — We  find  ourselves  conscious  in  tUs  <saole 
of  a  change  of  atmosphwe  and  setting.  The  Tesnple 
is  built,  and  the  oentie  of  an  elaborate  ritual.  Be- 
baining  from  evil  and  sabbaUi-keeping  are  eqoalhr 
yoked.  We  pass  now  to  the  oraolee  of  "  Trito-Isai^^ 
An  exhortation  to  hold  fast  the  ordinances  of  xoligno 
("  judgement " ),  based  upon  the  innwim^mnn  of  Yahwt^'s 
vindicating  intervmtion  {"  my  righteoosness is 
followed  by  a  beatitude  upon  the  man  who  obeya  it.  . 
Let  not  the  foreigner  fear  exclusion  from  tiie  €&omax 
people  ("  separate  "  is  a  technical  term  meaning  "  to 
excommunicate "),  nor  the  eunuch,  because  he  oan 
have  no  posterity,  refrain  from  joining  them. 
tike  eunnim  who  follows  Yahw^'s  preoapts  (note  agant 
the  emiAiasis  on  Babbath-keefKng)  a  monumeat  ahall 
be  erected  in  tin  Temple-preoinots,  indestructible  and 
thus  better  than  (mg.)  posterity.  Proselytes  of  what- 
ever nation  who  keep  His  laws  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  Temple  courts  (''^my  holy  mountain  "),  share  the 

5*oyous  feasts,  and  have  their  offerings  accepted. 
Terasalem  eonununity  shali  be  increased  not  only  by 
the  return  of  Ow  dispened  Jews  but  also  by  proaefytes. 

4.  of;  ie.  "in  reference  to."— 4.  mlnnter:  not  in 
the  technical  s«mse  of  exercising  prieeUy  functiona. 

LVI.  ft-LVn.  2.  A  Dsnimolatlon  ol  the  Ruhn  flf 
the  nmtimitnlty- — This  oracle  seems  not  to  be  eoa- 
ueoted  witib  tiie  {neoeding,  though  it  arisea  oat  of  the 
same  droametanoes. 

Yahweh  lads  the  beasts  of  prey  (t^.  Jer.  \2g),  hostile 
nations,  ravage  tiie  flook,  sinee  the  watohdogB  are  not 
alert,butarouohedinttifi8himbsrof^htfetcniB.  Vmdly 
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Umi  MM  ol  tiM  mien  {■  introdaoed,  inTiting  hii  ieUowt 
to  •  drankeo  oray  (c/.  Am.  6e)»  and  gtoatms  over  a 
I^pnMpeotfor^iQOinnr.  Bni,  while  the  niiengotm 
and  nriD,  the  man  who  keepfl  the  law  aod  U  gpafy 
{mg.)  periahes  through  theae  evils  (mht.)*  nnnntjond :  his 
ooW  net  M  that  of  the  funanl  bier  ("  beda  "). 
10.  his :  read,  "  my." 

LVn.  3-18.  An  Invfletfre  agOBti  the  Pm-S»Buil- 

tauu^Yahweh  turns  now  Uttoly  to  npbxaid  the 
'*  I«o-8unaritan "  party  in  the  oommnn%,  among 
whom  flonmhed  many  of  the  primitive  Faleatinian 
religions  piaotioes.  To  de&une  his  mother  was  to  an 
Kartera  tne  moat  offensive  of  insnlta ;  bnt  the  terms 
oaod  are  figurative  (idolatry  being  often  m  OT  de- 
Boiibed  as  adnltery).  How  oan  this  false  brood  deride 
the  pious  I  (3  is  probably  an  illustrative  quotation). 
The  adnltcpress  has  ohosen  tor  her  poititm  Uie  smooth  " 
perhaps  '*  slii^iery  ones,"  i.e.  wse  sods)  in  plaoe  of 
Yahweh.  On  the  high  plaoes  she  has  set  her  bed, 
(.&  pnotiBed  heathen  rites,  which  were  in  faot  notori- 
onsh'  seoiuaL  The  "  memorial  "  is  probably  a  {diallio 
Bvmbol ;  "  incited  by  it "  (so  read  for  "  to  another 
uan  me  ")  she  strips  and  prepares  her  bed  and  hires 
for  hesBslf  snoh  as  she  loves  intenoune  with  (di^tfy 
wnwkBng  "made  ttiee  a  oovenant").  For  "where 
thou  sawcst  it "  translate  probably,  "  tbon  sawest  the 
plialhis."  Ji  so,  some  oTause  has  fallen  out  She 
"  anoints  heraelf  for  the  King,"  ».&  Mekik  (^Holooh) 
the  ^leetinian  god,  and  perfumes  herself.  Not  oontent 
with  Fklflstiniao  deities  she  sends  representatives  to 
the  ahzines  of  distant  tfods,  even  to  the  deities  of  SheoL 
She  Xifuiea,  despite  ner  weariness,  to  aoknoi^edge 
failnreL  Whom  has  die  feared  t  Vac  she  has  entirely 
i^ored  her  duty  to  Yahweh.  She  has  miainterpretea 
His  inaotion.  But  be  will  expose  her  "  righteoua- 
ness  (I)  "  and  her  works.  When  she  criee.  her  abomina- 
tions the  idols  (</.  mg.)  will  not  resone  her.  They  shall 
fly  like  ohaff  in  the  wind.  Bnt  he  who  adheres  to 
Yahweh  shall  possess  the  land. 

LVn.  14-^1.  AGndonsPramlwtoaeFaitroCthe 

PIOQt. — Tbifl  Oracle  is  modelled  on  40,  though  the 
"  way "  is  figurative.  Yahweh  oommands  tiiat  the 
Way  of  His  adherents  be  raised  and  freed  from 
obstacles.  He,  the  High  and  Lofty  {t^.  6i),  who, 
unlike  the  perishing  idob,  site  upon  a  throne  of  eternity, 
dwells  also  with  the  (politaoalqr)  oroshed  and  lowly, 
wboM  IntuM  He  wilTzevive;  He  will  not  be  angry 
for  ev«r,  lest  all  oreation  shmld  perish.  Beoaase  tn 
Israel's  iniqoity  He  onote  him,  ara  hid  Himself  from 
him,  so  that  he  turned  aside  to  his  own  ways,  which 
ways  Yahweh,  Himself  unseen,  has  watched.  ("  I 
have  seen  lus  ways"  should  be  joined  to  17.)  He 
will  heal  and  give  rest  to  and  oonsole  him.  For  his 
moomera  He  cwatas  the  fmit  <d  tiie  Hps,  i&  thanks- 
giving, and  fox  the  Jew  at  home  or  in  exUe,  far  off  or 
near.  He  win  create  peace,  ut.  proepeiity.  But  the 
wiekied,  like  the  uptoeeed  sea,  shall  have  no  peace. 

IS.  ia  the  Ugh  and  lofly  plaee :  render,  "  on  high  as 
the  k^ty  onei" — lA.  qMt,  sovl :  mean  no  more  than 
living  oreature^" — 19.  Peaee:  objeot  to  "  create." 
The  sentence  is  not  an  exolunation. 

LVm.  1-14.  Futliig,  FalM  and  True. Yahweh 
bids  the  pio^het  expl^  to  Hia  people  wherein  their 
Bin  Bee.  Ce>lT  they  attend  the  Temide,  seeking  to 
know  His  will  for  all  the  world  as  tiioog?!  uisir  one  aim 
-were  to  do  it  1  They  question  the  priests  as  to  correct 
ritual — "  righteous  orcunanoea  " — and  delight  in  dail^ 
worship.  **^Why,*'  they  ask,  "  when  we  fast  does 
YahwMi  take  no  notice  of  our  ^eas  t "  Because  on 
their  fast-days  they  pusoe  then*  bnsinsBS— so  render 
nther  than  "  plemixe  "--and  ezaot  their  debts  (so 


flound  (e/.  I^X)  ■  the  dnUoos  mnA  Tendered 
"  labonrs ").  Thaa  their  fost-da^  are  maAed  by 
strife  and  oppression.  Such  fastmg  will  not  speed 
their  pcayoB  on  high  I  Yahweh  desires  as  a  fast  not 
aedf-mortifioatioQ,  ^etures  of  woe,  symbols  of  humilia- 
tion :  but  the  looems  of  unjust  bonds,  and  the  freeing 
of  the  crushed  ;  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  (c/.  Neh.  £17) 
and  the  housing  of  the  homeless  ;  the  douiing  d  the 
naked,  and  brotherly  aaeociatioQ  with  th«r  poor 
fellow-oonntrymea — "  their  own  flesh."  Thus  wo  aid 
come  prospuit^  and  healing.  Their  right-doin{|  would 
be  as  their  vanguard  and  Yahweh  Himaelf  their  rear- 
guard. He  would  answer  their  petitions  without 
delay.  Let  them  pat  away  oppresaion,  contemptuous 
action,  and  widcoa  speech  ;  let  them  give  their  bread 
(so  some  MSS  and  VSS  for  "  soul ")  to  the  hungry : 
and  their  dew  gloom  shall  be  e»dianged  for  noonday 
tight.  Yahweh  will  be  their  guide,  guying  them  water 
in  arid  nffoju,  renewing  their  strength  (so  emend  the 
dubious  Heb.  *'  make  strong  thy  bones  ").  They  shall 
flourish  like  an  irrigated  garden,  or  an  oaais  whose 
springs  do  not  disappear  in  the  hot  season.  Zion's 
soms  will  rebuild  her  ancient  ruins,  restoring  the  time- 
honoured  loundationB.  lyt.  bean  the  luiks  of  a 
later  corollary  to  this  disooome  on  fostin^  It  oraudsts 
lanielT  of  quotation,  and  difleie  oonsideraUy  in  LXX. 
"  u  thou  regard  the  Sabbath  as  holy  gronnd,  from 
which  tiioa  tamest  a  profane  foot,  renainins  from 
business ;  if  thou  oallest  the  Sabbath  thy  ddight  and 
the  new  moon  ot  Yahweh  (for  tite  oomlMnation  I13) 
thy  Joj  (raunding  the  strange  and  tautotogous  ez- 
preanon  "  the  ho^  of  the  Ltnd  h<moaiable  "),  r^raining 
from  bnsinesB  and  idle  talk :  then  thou  shalt  have  thy 
delight  in  Yahweh,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  surmount 
all  diiflculties  (c/.  Dt,  32i3)  uid  assuredly  cause  thee 
to  eiuoy  tiie  inheritanoe  of  thine  ancestors." 

8.  BwUliic:  the  new  flesh  which  forms  in  the  healing 
of  a  woimd. — 11.  Spring  0!  water:  raftw,  "a  tdaoe 
of  springs." — IS.  Read, "  And  tiiy  sons  shall  build."— 
pathi :  peihaps  read,  "  mins." 

LO.  1-8.  SoMr  tte  Shit  of  the  Peofiie  Delaj 
Tahweh's  biterveDfloL— 6-S,  with  th«r  fantastic 
metaphors  and  bitter  invective,  are  probably  a  later 
addition  made  in  even  gloomier  times.  Note  the  third 
person,  and  the  good  ooimezion  between  4  and  9.  Not 
the  waning  of  Yahweh's  power,  nor  His  dea&leai^  ez- 
plaina  His  failure  to  aid  His  peopte.  Their  sins  are  bke 
a  wan  bstwesa  them  and  'Uw  Divine  Freeenoe.  In  «et 
and  word  th^  are  orud  and  folse.  In  the  law-courts 
false  dealing  and  speaking  rule ;  a  just  cause  oounts 
for  less  than  lying  words.  (5-8  pictures  the  sohemes 
of  iho  wicked  under  two  figuies.  They  hatch  out 
pdsonons  serpenta'  ;  anyone  who  eats  the  em 
dies,  and  if  an  egg  is  brokoi  a  young  vipw  Is  &• 
dosed.  They  weave  spiders'  webs ;  but  these  an 
uarieea  to  oover  their  imquity.  They  haste  eagerly  to 
aooomplidi  their  wicked  purposes.  In  ttmr  pathway 
they  leave  ruin.  The  patit  of  peace  th«y  pursue  not^ 
and  no  rightndealing  maika  weir  traeks,  for  they 
dKxiee  orooked  ways.) 

8.  hli  faee;  litMalfy.  "Isoe."  ^bal^  a  propw 
noun  used  for  the  IMvine  Presence,  the  Shddnah. — 
4.  ^eadeth :  in  the  legal  sense. 

LDL  »-15a.  The  People  Oooless  that  their  Plteotu 
Plight  II  the  FMt  ol  thsir  WroDgdobig.— The  poet 
now  joins  himself  to  his  peo^  and,  speakiog  in  their 
name,  owns  the  truth  of  tne  mdiotment  in  1-4.  True  1 
that  ia  why  we  do  not  attain  our  right,  and  victory  is 
not  oum  I  No  deam  of  hope  lightens  our  darkneaa. 
We  grope  like  nlind  mm  akmg  a  wall  instead  o£ 
tnac^flimly.  We  stomMa  in  bn^  daylidit.  We 
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moon  and  maimur  like  growHng  bean  or  cooing  doim 
Bight  and  deUveraooe  seem  ever  further  ofi,  for  onr 
nomberiess  rebeUiona  bear  witaees  before  Thee  against 
ofl.  Their  guilt  is  ever  on  our  hearts — rebellioa  and 
tzwtBgzesBion  against  Yabweh,  uttering  perrereenesa 
(90  read  for  "  oppreasion  defeotion,  and  lying  woida. 
So  Bif[bt  toma  ber  back  uprai  us  and  Vioto^  kwepa 
ber  diBtaooe,  since  Tm^  stumbles  in  our  nutde^ 
square*  and  Straight-dealing  oannot  make  her  war  in. 
Bo  Truth  ia  not  to  be  seen,  and  Insi^^t  departs  tiom 
ihe  oity  (c/.  LXX). 

10.  Bead  (cf.  mg.)  "  We  dwell  in  darkaeas  like  the 
dead  "  (in  the  gloomy  underworld), — 18.  In :  delete. 

LOL  166-21.  Tafawdi  BDmseK  Becomes  the  Cham- 
pion of  tts  Right— Tfl^weh  ia  indiaiant  tiiot  Bight  ia 
abseai,  He  sees  then  is  none  to  mtorpose  [mg,)  fox 
her,  BO  His  own  power  Ininga  the  delivenuMo  He  desin% 
His  TiototkHU  m^t  sostaining  Him  in  His  etelfe. 
He  axiaya  Himself  aa  a  warrior,  Viotory  His  ouiiaas. 
Deliveranoe  His  helmet,  Vengeance  His  garments,  and 
the  Wrath  of  Indignation  His  cloak.  Thua  equipped,  Ha 
prooeedB  to  render  to  every  deed  its  noompenoe,  ioiy 
to  :ffi8  foes,  shame  (LXX)  to  His  HMUies.  Kaadminia- 
tratioQ  of  justioe  among  His  people  shall  bring  Him 
world-wide  glory,  for  His  reogeanoe  shall  be  swnt  and 
sudden  like  the  movement  of  a  stream  peat  in  a  goroe 
{ef.  mg. )  and  drivm  fieroely  before  the  breath  of  Yahwui. 
To  Zion  B.6  shall  oome  as  a  redeemer  to  remove  xebeJlum 
from  Jaoob  (LXX,  and  Bom.  11«6). 

16>  unto  him :  rather.  "  for  him,"  "  in  accord  with 
his  wafdi." — righteoosnea ;  here  and  in  x?  the  power 
to  make  things  risht— might. — 18.  Aeoordhig  to  . .  . 
niftfl  read  probably, '*  aooording  to  deBortfl  so  is  thdr 
reoompeuoe.''— to  tu  blands  .  .  ,  neompeoeo:  an 
inconeot  gloss  on  "  enemies,"  absent  from  LXX. — 
19*  fear:  read,  "see,"  with  manyHSS. — bs:  rather, 
"  it,"  ttie  leoompeuoe^— 21.  A  late  sloes,  aaserting  tlw 
parmanenoe  of  u»  ooreiiaat  with  the  reformed  ooift> 
nivnity* 

LX.  1-aa  TlwGloilosottlwllovlonisdsiiL— TUk 
wiUi  611,  is  maAad  1^  dose  imitatirai  of  the  of 

Sis. 

1-8.  The  prophet,  tfJdng  for  his  standpoint  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction,  piotuies  as  aooompiiabed 
fsota  Zioa's  oomioff  glories.  While  all  otlwr  natiMH 
lie  in  darkness,  Tahweh  luds  2Son  stand  fortit  radiant 
in  the  light  of  the  pneperiW  He  bestows.  The  nationa 
ate  drawn  to  Son  a  iNCig^t  light. 

a.  lidng:  i.e.  dawn. 

4-9.  He  bids  her  behold  her  exiled  ohildrea  btoufdit 
home  from  distant  knds.  her  daoghten  earned  oarefuUr 
npoQ  hip  (<f.  mg.)t  as  ia  tiie  oustom  of  tiie  ODontu 
nuise.  Then  sh&ll  her  face  beoome  radiant,  and  her 
heart  beat  wildly  for  joy.  Into  her  shall  flow  the 
treasures  of  sea  and  land.  The  Bedouin  tribes  send 
droves  of  oamela,  Sheba's  inhabitants  (1  K.  10*)  come 
and  proolaim  Yahweh's  praises.  From  the  N.  Fabian 
tribes  —  Kedat  and  Mebaioth  —  flocks  arrive  for  the 
saorifioes  of  the  glorified  Temple.  From  tjie  West  ships, 
so  omneroos  takt  their  sails  are  like  olouda,  oome — 
unerring  aB  homing^loves— trfasoie-laden.  The  sea- 
faiers  too,  those  at  Taahish  in  the  van,  bring  retaxniiu[ 
ezike,  and  predons  metals,  as  a  tribute  to  Yahwdi^ 
name. 

6.  bo  oolarged:  read.  "  tim>b."— 6.  MUlan  and 
Bthah;  ^.  dm,  264.  Here  appaienUy  representative 
of  the  oamel-owning  Bedouin  tribes  of  neigliboaring 
deoerta.— Sboba:  inaw.  Arabia.— 7. K«lv.Xobalotk: 
tf.  Gen.  25x3*;  N.  Arabiao  nomads.— ndnMir  mlo: 
amend  "seek  eagedy."— 8,  wloAowtl  the  httioa 
openii^  of  tboir  ootaa.— 9.  BomI,  "Ehuely  the 


duos  {ox  mariniiw)  gather  to  which  fits  wbait 
foOawn. 

10-10.  The  immigrantB  ahiUl  fcioild  up  Son's  walk, 
tikeir  kings  minister  to  her  needs ;  for  Yahweh's  im- 
pulsive anger  ia  now  reidaoed  by  graeious  meray.  So 
neat  shall  be  the  throng  of  inooming  proples,  mnging 
weir  treasures,  their  kings  leading  the  way,  that  the 
gates  of  Zlon  must  be  open  day  and  nighth  To 
beautil^  the  Temfde,  poor  beside  the  ^kmes  oi  its 
predeoessor,  shall  come  the  most  preoioas  woods  from 
Lebanon's  forests.  The  ohildrea  of  Son's  arrogant 
oppressors  shall  be  her  humble  suppliaata,  xeownising 
the  dwelling-plaoe  of  the  mighty  Yahweh.  Etrbheito 
avoided  1:^  the  teaveUer,  becmise  of  her  poverty  and 
meanness,  dw  shall  now  beoome  a  proud  oity.  From 
the  nation*  ud  their  kings  ti»  shall  noem  nam 
sti«ng4h,  and  sbaU  realise  uat  Yahwdi  is  indaad  her 
redeemer. 

11.  led  with  thm:  emend,  *'  leading  them." 

IT-flS,  In  the  new  oity  gold  and  silver  shall  leplaee 
btMS  and  iron  t  F«aoe  shall  be  her  magistEatxi,  and 
Bight  her  ^vonor.  VkAeawe  and  min  Aall  no  more 
be  found  m  her  midst :  the  walls  which  protect  her 
■hall  be  called  "  Delivmnoe  "  and  tiie  gates  thro^ 
which  throng  the  peoplos  and  their  treasures  shall  oe 
called  "  Beoown.'  Sne  shall  need  no  sun  or  moon, 
for  Yahweh  shall  ever  be  her  light  and  beaa^,  sod 
His  ia  light  that  knows  no  setting.  All  her  infaaottaots 
shall  then  be  upright ;  thev  shaQ  nevw  be  diapoaoesoed. 
bat,  increasing  as  a  tree  planted  by  Yahweh  mi^  be 
expeoted  to  grow,  th^  shaJl  beoome  a  nomerooa 
people.  Yahweh  will  hasten  the  aooomplislmmt  of 
her  f^ory  in  His  own  good  time. 

21.  Bead  jvobably,  "  The  branch  {i.e.  shoot)  of 
Yahweh's  planting,  the  work  of  His  hands.  .  .  ." 

LXL-UUL  The  C<Hnl&g  Tear  of  Gmee^LXL  1-4. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  his  "  Call "  in  language  remini^ 
oeat  of  ^"Servant  801^"  <' Yahweh's  noifit  aUdes 
with  me,  beeaose  He  has  ordained  me.  He  has  sent 
me  to  bring  glad  news  to  the  disbMssed ;  to  prodaim 
freedom  to  the  Jews  in  bondage ;  to  herald  the  year 
of  favour  to  those  who  lovo  Yahweh,  which  mall 
prove  a  day  of  vengeanoe  upon  His  foes ;  to  oomfewt 
all  monxoeatL  giving  them  a  *  coronal  for  a  oorooaoh ' 
(so  Box,  iHUging  ont  a  word-piay  in  HeK),  festal 
ongoenta  for  mooming  attire,  and  scmn  for  sighs. 
Tluy  shall  be  called  'Terelnnths  ^  Triumph* 
(*  righteousness ')  planted  by  Yahweh  for  His  glory. 
They  shall  rebuild  the  oitKS  that  have  kmg  been 
desolate  ruins." 

i,  mmki  Heh.  maij  meon  either  "poor"  or 
"pioni";  parallelism faTOMBi  mffr^  thogarmntf  «l; 
ilu>ald  preoed*  "  monrohig.". 

LXL  6-11.  The  i^oi^et  now  addresses  the  people 
direotly.  Men  of  other  nations  shall  serve  aa  lalxnuma 
at  their  bidding  and  oall  them  "  Yahw^'s  priesta," 
or  "  Swvants  ofour  God,"  recognising  YahwA  aa  raoh. 
As  a  priestly  oasto  they  will  rajoy  ue  wealth  of  tba 
peoples,  as  pieetJiy  tithe,  and  deok  (so  emend  "  boast " ; 
c/.  LXX)  themsMves  in  their  ndeodouis.  'Diis  privi- 
leged treatment  is  justified.  For  aa  their  (so  emood 
"  your  ")  shame  was  in  doable  measoie,  and  igDominy 
their  lot  (emeo^ng  "  for  oonfusion  .  .  ,  portion  "), 
tAitfj  shall  have  in  their  own  land  a  double  porUai  and 
everlasting  joy.  For  Yahweh  kxres  jostioe,  and  hates 
iniquitous  plundering;  so  He  will  reoompeoae  His 
wronged  people,  making  with  them  a  covenant  {<^.  653). 
Iboir  dMOcndants  shall  be  so  prosperoaa  that  afl 
nattona  sImU  recognise  thehr  pre-eminent  Ueeeedoes^ 
Ai  nnly  as  the  seed  gnminates  in  the  soO  shall  th«r 
trion^  ansst  the  STOB  of  the  nationa. 
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10.  Seema  to  be  misplaoed.  Zion  lejoioes  beosiue 
Yahweb  has  olotbed  her  with  dehTetaDoe  and  viotoiy 
like  a  begarlanded  Iwid^Taoin  or  a  bejewelled  loide. 

LXn.  The  prophet  win  not  net  in  hiB  miBBim 
((/.  61i)  tiiU  Zion's  triumph  ia  reaplendnit,  her  brilKanoe 
daraling  kings  and  natiooa.  shall  be  as  a  beaatifol 

orown  which  Yahweh  takes  in  His  hand  to  adora 
Himself.  Now  she  may  well  be  named  "  FoTsakea," 
her  land,  "  Deeerted  "  ;  bnt  then  Yahweh,  Israel's 
husband,  nhall  restore  her  to  His  favour,  and  her  name 
sfaaU  be  "  My  DeKght,"  that  of  the  land,  "  Spotaw." 
With  a  young  husband's  joy  in  his  yooug  bride  ahall 
her  builder  (not  "  sons  "  which  eom^otefy  spoils  the 
figure),  Yahweh.  eapoose  her. 

1.  lamp:  rather,  "  toroh." 

LXU.  of.  Yahweh  has  appointed  heavenly  beings  as 
an  invisible  guard  of  Jerusalem :  their  duty  ever  to 
sound  in  His  ears,  till  its  fulfilment.  His  promise  to 
make  her  a  renown  in  the  eartli. 

LXn.  8(.  Yahweh  has  idedged  His  omnipotenoe  that 
no  longer  shall  marauders  i^under  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards of  His  people,  but,  protected  from  invasion,  they 
shaQ  enjoy  t£eir  produoe  and  oelelmte  in  the  Temple 
the  faaste  of  ingatherir^ 

IXQ.  lO-ilo.  Anticipating  the  glad  return  to  2Son 
from  ihs  Bispeamon,  ttie  pvophc*  nda  the  inhalMtanti 
go  bxctb.  and  make  ready  lihe  road  far  ihe  eatrj  of  Hbn 
exiles,  buying  up  Vhe  oaoseway  and  clearing  it  of 
Btones,  and  raising  a  standard  to  which  they  may 
flook,  for  Y^weh  has  sent  forUi  a  world-wide  pro- 
oIamati(Hi  to  hear  exiled  sons. 

LXn.  11^13.  8tf  ya!  does  not  introdnoe  the 
piDolamaticm.  as  the  Bn^iA  seems  (o  sosgest,  but  a 
new  exhortation  parallel  to  "  Oo  through.' 

JXnL  1-6.  TIw  Trinmpli  tA  Tahw«h.— In  this  poem, 
isolated  from  its  oontezt,  ib.e  poet,  looking  into  the 
future,  seee  a  solitary  bnt  majestio  warrior  striding 
along,  bis  splendid  garments  all  bloodstained.  "  Who, 
he  asks,  "  is  this  T  "  To  which  Yahweh  Himself,  for 
it  is  He,  makes  answer,  "  I,  resplendent  in  trinmjAi 
■ni^ty  to  deliver."  "  Why,"  asks  the  poet,  ^  is 
Thme  apparel  stained  red  uke  Hxe  inrmenis  of  the 
grapft-treader  }  "  Y^weh  anawere,  "  A  wine-trough 
indeed  have  I  trodden  and  the  nations  lent  Me  no 
aid.  In  fury  I  trampled  them,  so  that  their  juioe 
spurted  out  and  I  stained  all  My  garmmts,"  This 
terrible  figure  is  explained  in  4-^.  Yahweh's  day  of 
vengeance  on  the  nations  that  oppreBeed  His  people, 
the  year  6I3)  of  ransom  mg.)  was  soma 
sonpit  an  alfy  among  ttie  natiMie— tat  to  His  astmMt- 
irient  found  none  to  support  Bim.  So  His  own 
Btreogth  and  fury  wrought  deliverance  for  Him.  The 
lutions  in  passion  He  trammed  and  smashed  (so  read 
-with  some  IfSS  for  "  made  drunk ")  in  His  fury, 
spilling  thuT  life-blood  (literally  "  juice,"  the  same 
word  as  in  3)  on  ttie  ground.  The  poem  ends  alnapUy; 
the  end  ci  it  seems  to  have  been  lost, 

1.  Bdom,  Bonah:  if  the  text  is  riritt  Edom,  and 
lbs  ohief  dty  Bozrah,  are  used  as  ty|Hoa[  of  the  nations. 
47/.  84.  Bnt  with  the  sligbteet  olumge  we  might  trans- 
Wte  "  oometh  aU  oiimsoned,  his  garments  redder  than 
«  Tintagec."  We  might  read  in  the  last  clause :  "  I 
■BSfdeDOMit  in  zif^itemness  (is.  triimi|4i)t  mi^ity  to 
■ave." 

UOn.  7-14.  A  Raflltal  of  Yahweb'B  KlBdBHB  to 
His  Peo^  of  Om^TUs  passage  seems  to  be  a  litorgy 
•f  thanksgiving  :  reeembRujoe  to  Phb.  is  obvious, 

I  will  recount  Yahweh's  acts  of  love.  His  deeds  of 
renown,  in  aooordanoe  with  ^1  that  Yahweh,  great  in 
|poodnes8  (c/.  LXZ),  has  done  for  us.  He  toouriit, 
**  Soxely  tiiey  are  lify  peo^.  sons  that  will  not  isay 


He  faJsei"  80  He  became  thdr  delivunr  in  all  thdbc 
distress.  ToUowing  LXX,  oonneot  the  first  four  words 
of  9  with  8,  and  oontinne ;  "  No  messengw  or  ai^el, 
but  His  own  preseooe  ddlversd  them.  )  Yahweh 
Himself,  no  intermediary,  ddivered,  ransomed,  and 
led  them  with  tender  oars.  But,  cUsappointing  Wb 
thought  (8),  they  were  perverse,  and  pamed  His  holy 
Biurit  "  His  manifested  preeenoe  ")  so  that  He  was 
compeJled  to  fight  against  fhem.  In  their  oonseqneot 
distress  Israel  (c/.  mg.)  recalled  His  graoe  in  times 
gone  by ;  "  where,*'  th^  lamented,  "  is  He  who 
btonght-np  (delete  "  them^'  with  TSS  and  some  MSS) 
from  the  sea  the  shepherd  (mg.)  of  His  fiook  T  "  i.e, 
saved  Moses  from  the  Nile  (ef.  19$*).  "  Where  is  He 
who  put  His  holy  sfrnt  within  the  community,  lending 
His  wonder-woiking  power  to  Moses'  hand  and  bring- 
ing, to  His  eternal  gloxy,  His  people  through  the  Bed 
Sea.  so  that  they  did  not  stumble  out  walked  as  suiely 
as  a  horse  on  the  plain,  and  with  the  unening  etcv 
oattie  dflsoending  a  hillside  ? "  Read  wiui  vSS» 
"  gnided  "  for  "  caused  to  reet "  in  14. 

LXm.  i&-LXIV.  9.  A  Ferruit  Prayer  to  Yahweh 
to  Intervene  again  for  ffis  Children. — The  appeal 
rings  like  a  Utany,  reminding  Yahweh,  who  has  with- 
drawn into  His  glorious  heavenly  polaoe,  of  His  former 
oonmBattm.  To  Abraham  and  Iraaet  a-f^petX  has  been 
maiu  in  vain  (some  approaoh  to  anoestor-wor^p 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent),  bnt  Yahweh  is  their 
fathw  and  redeemer.  His  severity  has  sent  them 
wudering  erma  further  away,  and  hardened  their 
heart  so  that  they  oannot  "  fear  Him,"  i.e.  carry  out 
the  duties  of  relifpon.  If  oaly  He  would  oome  back 
bom  setduBion  I  x8  is  OMrupt ;  isKroaping  of 
oonsonants  and  vary  di^t  ohanges  give  tiae  exoeUent 
sense,  '*  Why  do  the  wicked  desiase  thv  Holy  House, 
our  enemies  deseorate  thy  Sanctuary  T  The  allusion 
is  not  to  a  destruction,  but  a  profanation,  of  the  Temf^ 
by  the  pto-Samaritans,  who  refused  to  aooept  the  new 
standard  of  religions  practice,  adhering  tenaciously  to 
old  usages  now  r^arded  as  heathenish.  The  stricrt 
party  is  left,  through  Yahweh's  seohuion.  as  a  Bheidierd- 
less  flook.  If  Yahweh  would  bnt  manifest  Himself  In 
a  glorious  theophany  (qf.  64!),  rending  the  heavms 
and  causing  t3ie  mountains  to  shake,  even  as  flro 
makes  brushwood  ciHokle  and  blaze  or  water  boil 
over,  that  He  might  "  put  the  fear  of  God  "  into  Wa 
adversaries,  and  make  the  peoples  tremble  while  He 
does  "  terrible  things  " — ^the  tenn  used  of  the  marvels 
of  the  EJK>dus — beyond  the  hopes  of  His  people  or  the 
experience  of  men  t  (Delete  36,  "  thou  earnest  .  .  . 
presence  "  an  accidental  repetition  from  i,  and  oonneot 
For  from  of  old  men  have  not  heard  "  with  what 
precedes,  chwiging  "For"  to  "and."  On  the  basis 
of  LXX  the  rest  of  4  may  possibly  be  reoonstruoted, 
'*  Eas  hath  not  heaid  and  eye  hath  not  seen  the 
deeds  and  exj^oits  whioh  tiioa  yrf^  woife  ba  tiuise 
who  wait  00  uiee.")  Oh  I  that  He  would  meet, 
be  gracious  to,  those  who  work  righteousness  and 
remember  His  ways  (ef.  LXX).  ^e  remainder  of 
this  oormpt  verse  (t^,  mj^.)  may  read,  "  Behold, 
thou  wast  wroth  and  we  sinned,  wroth  at  our  doings, 
BO  that  we  beoame  guilty.")  For  we  have  become 
like  ^»  undean,  our  righteous  deeds  like  a  polluted 
garment:  we  are  witnered  like  leaves,  and  our 
miquity  (read  sing.)  has  whirled  us  away  like  the 
wind.  So  that  Iwrdly  one  among  us  oalls  on  Thy 
name  (c/.  Gen.  426),  or  is  zealous  to  lay  bold  on  Thee, 
because  Thou  hast  withdrawn  Thy  countenance  from 
and  delivered  us  up  to  the*  power  of  our  sins 
We  an  the  clay  which  Thou  hast  fashioned ; 
not  Thy  work  by  unrelenting  anger  (c/.  Job 
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108-12).  Lode  at  ui^  ««  cntnftk  nwe,  ve  axe  Thy 

^"^^^nr.  l(^12>  These  Terees,  whioh  deeoiibe  the 
^cni^  w  not  morely  deaearated  but  aotaaily  burned, 
aeuQ  to  be  a  Ute  addition  from  s  period  of  which  we 
have  no  exaot  information. 

The  oitiee  of  the  holy  land  are  become  a  desert, 
Jensalem  a  oone  (LXX  and  Latin^  The  Temple, 
whidi  has  existed  long  enough  to  have  exchanged  its 
simplioity  for  adommeat,  and  to  be  hallowed  by 
memory,  is  bnmed.  All  that  the  peoide  tock  delight 
in  ia  mined.  Can  Yahweh  nfoun  from  stotion  on 
behalf  of  hispeo^e  T 

LXV.-LXVi.  These  chapters  oontain,  loosely  strung 
together,  a  munber  of  pEOmises  <d  reward  to  the 
r^teooB  and  tjireats  of  doom  to  the  faithlees. 

1LXV.  1-7.  RetribattOB  Awaits  those  who  Ottng  to 
tte  OU  Ritual  PraetlMs  and  Refuse  to  Adhere  to  flw 
Rl^ormed  Renglon. — 'Yahwe^i  deolaree  His  readineea 
to  respond  to  Hoa  people,  but  th^  would  not  approach 
Him  or  call  upon  {mg.,  ef.  VSS)  His  name.  "  Imade,'" 
He  saya,  "  unceasing  entreaty  to  them,  unruly  as  they 
were,  oat  t^ey  eteiKliastly  adhered  to  thdr  own  evil 
ways,  insulting  Me  in  My  own  holv  oity  by  their  grove* 
wonhip  and  inoense-bumiog.  They  pass  the  night 
among  the  tombs  and  reoeeses  (to  obuun  dream-oraolea 
from  the  dead).  They  eat  the  fleeh  of,  and  drink 
*  magi(»l  heU-broth  *  made  from,  forbidden  animah 
t^t  they  saorifioe.  Having  acquired  in  these  mystia 
ritee  a  '  taboo  '  holiness — ^physibaUy  contagious — tiiey 
oaation  oUiers  to  shrink  away  lest  tiiey  too  should  be 
made  *  taboo '  <raad  in  s, '  less  I  make  thee  holy ' :  *  am 
bolter  tiian '  is  an  impooaible  translation).  Soeh  men 
are  to  Me  a  standing  offence.  But  My  remembranoer 
reoords  their  doings  in  his  book.  Nor  will  I  be  silent 
until  I  have  punidied  their  (so  VSS)  sins  and  tlioae  of 
Umr  ttXhea,  who  defied  (mg.)  Me  wit^  their  saorifioee 
intikshighidaoeB.  IwillmeaBozeonttiieiizeoomiMiHe 
upon  thor  head  (so  emend  "flist**)  and  leqnite  iC  into 
tbeir  boaonL" 

t.  am :  iha  Heb.  verba  are  tolemtive ;  render  both 
times,  "allowed  myself  to  be."— ft.  bllefci:  the 
meaning  is  obeoore.  Perhaps  **  under  irfkite  poplaa  " 
should  be  read  ;  ef.  Hos.  413. 

LXV.  »-12.  The  RigfatMHis  Shan  Inherit  the  UoA. 
but  their  (^pmentB  ihaU  be  Slaughtered.— Tahwdi 
says,  "  Even  as  the  vintagers  say  when  they  see  a 
duster  with  only  a  few  sound  grapes  in  it, '  Detrtioy  it 
not,  for  a  blessmg  ia  in  it,'  so  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  faithful  to  Me  I  will  not  utt^ly  destroy  My 
people.  The  righteous  snrvivom  shall  possess  tbf 
holy  land.  From  Sharon  (p.  28)— the  maritime  j^in 
between  Joppa  and  Cannel — ^to  uie  valley  of  Aohoi^ 
hi  the  neiehDoorhood  of  Jerioho — ^e  plams  shall  teem 
with  oatUe.  But  jron  who  deliberately  ignore  Hy 
Temple  and  ite  ritoal,  spreading  instead  a  meal  for 
the  gods  Fortune  and  Destiny — you  will  I  destine  (a 
terrible  jest)  to  destruction,  because  ye  wen  deaf  to 
all  My  appeals,  defying  My  wilL" 

8.  Desbvy  ...  In  ft :  possibly  the  opeoing  words 
of  a  popular  vintage  song. — ^11.  nUe:  the  riie  of  tb» 
shewSreM  is  protobly  to  be  tnoed  to  this  oustom 
of  preparing  banquets  (lecti^temia)  for  the  gods 
(Lev.  245-9')- 

I2V.  IS-flO:  The  Oomtng  Good  Vorbua  <A  flie 
Rlgfateoiis. — ^Tahweh  again  is  the  speaker.  "  My 
people  shall  reioioe  in  the  satiafaotion  of  thur  wants 
wbm  ye,  rebellions  ones,  are  wailing  in  your  need. 
Noaeht  shall  be  left  <rf  you  but  your  name,  wbioh  My 
peo^  shall  employ  as  a  ouiae*  sa^^, '  As  Yahweh 
slew  thoee  so  may  He  alay  thee,'  Bat  Uy  pec^  ihaU 


be  oalled  by  a  new  name  (</.  The  fuMlmeot  at 

My  promiBea  shall  nu^e  My  faithfulness  a  proverbs 
The  former  trials  ahaH  be  for^tt«n  beoanse,  to  meo's 
exultation,  I  shall  change  extsting  oonditums  so  that 
it  ia  as  thou^  I  had  created  the  earth  anew.  I  will 
transform  Jerusalem  so  that  she  shall  be  joy  petscmifled. 
and  in  her  people  will  I  find  My  joy.  There  shall  be 
no  more  moonung  in  JenuK^em,  for  none  shall  die  in 
infaney  or  prematurely :  all  shall  live  a  hundred  yeaza." 

14.  Teimon:  read  mg. — 16.  tmth:  read,  with 
change  of  vowel-points,  "  bithfolness." — 20.  Ud  the 
alnner  .  .  .  aecniied :  probably  a  theologiaal  f^osa. 

LXV.  21-26.  An  Ezpand<m  ol  the  ThMne  of  18-30^ 
They  may  build  houses  and  ^ant  vineyards,  oertatn 
that  tlwr  will  liva  to  enjoy  Uata.  Thdr  Uvea  AaU 
be  as  ttie  life  of  a  tree,  lon^  and  nndiBtarbed  by 
oaJamity.  Tb^  shall  not  bring  up  (so  read  foe 
*'  forth  )  children  only  to  see  uiem  peiiah :  their 
ohildreu  and  they  alike  are  a  laoe  blessed  by  Yahweh. 
Th«r  prayers  sliaU  be  answered  even  whiw  theiy  an 
being  uttued.  Even  the  beasts  shall  lose  their  xeanea 
of  tooth  and  olaw  (c/.  II6-9). 

25.  and  dost .  .  .  meat:  a  glossator,  nundfid  at 
Gen.  314,  has  excepted  the  serpent  from  the  geoeial 
fejitaty. 

LXVL  Here  divisions  are  hard  to  define.  The 
theme — the  ooming  punishment  of  the  apostates  and 
the  ooming  glory  <h  the  pious — h  pnisuea  now  00  one 
side,  now  on  the  other. 

1-i.  An  Attack  on  the  Pn))aeton(rfaRlTalT«mpli^ 
Those  Jews  who  refused  to  aoo^  the  leformed  rcAgioB 
ai^iarenUy  proposed  to  set  up  a  rival  t«ni^  Tahweh 
eoomfuUy  demands  of  them  m  what  manner  of  bnildiDji 
they  would  house  Him,  whose  habitatioD  ia  the  uu- 
vene.  These  things — a  temple  and  a  reetmg-plaoe— 
He  has  already  made  for  Hinuelf,  on  Son ;  for  despite 
His  k^tinees  Heever  oonsideD  the  hnmUe  and  obedient 
wonduppec  As  for  these  rabels  wbo  eomteie  for- 
bidden witii  legitimate  cites,  snob  as  human  saerifls^ 
ttie  aaariAoe  of  a  dog  without  efluioa  ol  Uood,  (hs 
aaorifioiat  uae  of  swine's  blood,  and  hononxing  of 
images,  jnst  as  they  ohoose  tiieir  own  pecvene  wa^ 
so  will  He  ohoose  to  make  them  the  nxnt  of  fate  and 
I»ing  opon  thun  ttw  things  they  dread.  For,  refasiog 
to  hearken  to  His  oommandmenlik  th^  deliberately 
defied  Him. 

2.  but:  Hebi  simply  "and."-S.  b  «  he  ftat: 
Heh.  Uterallv,  "  He  that  kiUetlt  an  01^  he  that  kiUeth 
a  man  "  and  similarly.  The  same  man  pracrtaaes  both 
the  lecognised  and  the  iUidt  rite,— 4.  dehttlOlM:  a 
zaze  word,  meaning  poasibly  "  wanton  blown  of  fortonb" 
6-11.  The  Imminent  Satiitaotlon  of  the  Hopes  ol 
the  Flow.— On  the  otbet  band,  those  for  wbcm 
Yaltweh's  word  is  law,  to  whom  flie  <^ipaoents  of 
reform  have  mooking^y  said,  "  Let  Y^wdi  glorify 
Himself  (so  LXX)  in  aooordanee  with  your  eonfldeot 
hopes,  that  we  may  see  yon  haj>py  1 "  are  oomfcffted 
by  the  assurance  that  He  will  bring  these  motdEen  to 
shame.  Ho  will  roar  from  His  Temple  (e^.  Am.  1^ 
as  He  oomes  forth  to  ponvdi  His  eoMniesb  Son,  U 
tlie  amacement  of  the  natioDS,  shall  beoome  so  snddeolf 
populous  with  tbiwgs  of  retaining  exiles  Qiat  die  ■ 
likened  to  a  woman  who  ore  the  wthpsins  have  begui 
brings  forth  a  son.  Having  brought  BSsparpoaes  neat 
to  aooomplishment,  Yahweh  win  oertainly  ocnnplei* 
them.  Me  luds  Jerusalem  lejoioe.  and  tiioee  who  navs 
been  "  constant  in  her  ilk  be  joyoua  in  her  joy,* 
deriving  from  her  joy  to  the  fnlL 

8.  land:  probably  "the  people  of  a"  haa  liBem^ 
ont  before  tins  wonL^ia  Bijcloo  ye  Witb:  xead  wttU 
UUt-iejoioethon."  | 
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iS-lSo.  The  Fatan  FeUdty  ol  the  Pious  dmtrastad 
witli  the  Impendlns  Doom  ot  thdr  Opponents. — Yahweh 
promises  that  He  will  divert  to  Zion  prosperity 
("  peaoe  ")  like  an  overflowing  stream  ;  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nattoDB  shall  pour  into  her  hke  a  torrent.  Her 
ohiUien  riiall  be  so  oomforted  by  Him  that  tliey  are 
compared  to  an  in^t  oarried  on  the  Bide  (e/.  6O4)  and 
fondly  ooDSo'ed  by  a  mother.  In  their  expeaienoo  of 
Yahweh's  graoe  they  shall  rejoice,  and  their  bodies 
shall  be  full  of  life  fike  the  new  giaas  after  the  earlv 
raias.  But  while  Yahweh's  graoe  (so  emend  "  hand, 
14)  shall  be  manifested  to  His  servuits.  His  enemies 
shall  feel  His  wrath.  He  will  come  Ufce  (so  some  MSS 
and  LXX)  fire,  the  storm-olood  His  ohatiot  {ef.  Va.  I810) 
BCorohing  His  foes  with  His  hot  indignation.  With 
fire  and  sword  He  will  enter  into  judgement  with  all 
men.  As  for  those  who  ohng  to  the  old  superstitious 
onltoa,  pnrihring  themaelvee  for  the  worship  not  of 
the  Tem^  but  of  the  groves,  where  they  follow  iSaa 
aotiMis  ca  "  <me  in  the  midst " — probably  a  leader  of 
the  oeremonies,  cj,  Ezek.  81 1 — and  eat  in  mystic  me&Ia 
food  r^iarded  by  the  Law  as  onolean,  their  works  and 
thon^ta  shall  perish  together. 

12.  and  ye  thall  snek ;  ye :  read,  "  and  yonr  chil- 
dren "  (LXX). — 17.  abomlnatlm :  read,  "  swarming 
oreatmcB." — 18.  Transfer  the  first  clause  to  17,  render- 
ing "  thdr  works  and  their  thoughts  shall  come,"  etc. 

18I»~22.  Tafaweh  will  Gather  to  Zlon  her  Dbpened 
S«u*  and  She  shiUI  AMde  for  Brer.-— Yafaweb  win 
aoaemble  all  nations  before  Jemsalem,  and  manifest 
Hifl  majea^  in  ponishment;  the  BnrviTon  He  will 
■end  into  %a»  fdtthert  tegioni  to  testify  of  lAai  tiicy 


have  seen.  These  furthest  nations — evidently  the 
"  all "  of  18  is  not  to  be  taken  literally — shall  bring 
all  the  dispersed  Jews  back  to  Jerusalem,  tenderly 
and  reverently  as  a  Jew  would  bring  an  offering  to 
Yahwefa.  Yahweh  will  take  some  from  the  tetomed  ezike 
to  be  Levite-ptieetfl.  The  nation  shall  be  eternal,  like 
the  new  earth  and  heavens  which  Y^weh  Till  make; 

18.  If  mil  are  gathered,  who  are  the  nations  of  19  ? 
Many  would  delete  "  alt"  But  possibly  the  writer 
was  not  strictly  logioaL — 19.  nnto  the  nations  ,  .  . 
JaTtn :  a  gloss  explaining  the  far  lands.  In  any  oaae 
f<a  Pul  teed  "  Put^'  <LXX) ;  ej.  Jer.  469,  Ezek.  27ioi. 
and  for  that  draw  the  bow,  lead  (0/.  LXX)  "  Mesheoh 
and  Roeh,"  cf.  EzdL  382. — Jfavan— tbe  lonians. — 
21.  priests  and  tor  Lerltes :  the  '*  and  "  is  inserted  by 
t^e  translatoiH,  the  "  for  "  probably  due  to  aooidental 
repetition  of  a  consonant  m  Heb. ;  read  "  Levitioal 
ptiflsta."  The  point  is  important,  as  it  woold  date 
the  passage  before  the  aharp  distinction  made  in  the 
Priestly  Legislation  between  priests  and  Levitea. 

28f.  A  Late  Appendix. — ^Tbe  trinm[rfiant  note  upon 
which  the  book  ends  is  sadly  marred  by  this  ute 
addition,  which  pictures  the  Jews — "  all  fiesh  "  can 
hardly  here  be  of  wider  apfdioation — coming  each  new 
moon  and  Sabbath  to  woiahip  in  Uie  Temple,  and 
regarding  with  abhorrence  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
apostates  in  tiie  Valley  of  Hinnom  (Gehenna,  Mk.  043*). 
But  the  picture  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  for  the 
fuitastao  elements  (tf  the  evw-gnawing  worm  and  Vbia 
undying  fire  cannot  be  leduoed  witimi  the  Ihnlti  of 
ezperieaoeu  Tbn  additkm  is  not  mnoh  older  than  the 
•eoond  oentory  B.a 
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JEREMIAH 


By  Propebsor  H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON 


1.  Jeremiah  is  the  prophet  of  the  closing  generation 
of  Jodah'a  political  existence ;  his  personu  fortunea 
and  proi^etic  activity  are  cloeely  rented  to  tho  oir- 
oumstances  which  resulted  in  ite  extinction  in  586  b.o. 
He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  oentury 
under  Manassdi,  who  nded  during  half  of  it  (untU 
c  641)  as  a  vaaBal  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and 
even  fostered  the  astrological  religion  of  the  empire 
within  the  precincts  of  Yanweh'a  Tom^de  at  Jenualem 
(2  K.  2I3-5).  In  reaction  from  such  syncretism,  and 
from  the  contemporary  heathen  tendenoiee  in  general, 
the  nucleus  of  our  present  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
composed  <pp.  t4i.,  89f.),  vithbi  tiie  ciroto  of  those 
vho  were  entitusiaBtto  tat  the  ideas  of  the  eighth- 
oentury  prophete.  This  doonmoit  became,  in  621, 
the  basis  of  the  reformation  under  Jodah  (639-608), 
which  centralised  all  worship  in  the  one  sanctuary  at 
JeroBalom,  and  purified  it  of  alien  elements  (2  K.  !^.). 
But  peace  without,  and  reforming  zoal  within,  were 
destined  to  disturbanoe  through  the  approaching  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  As^rian  empire,  which  suffered 
invasion  by  tho  Scythians  (p.  60)  from  about  630 
onwards.  By  608,  its  growing  weakness  had  tempted 
the  Babylonians  and  Modes  to  attack  Nineveh,  and 
tbo  Egyptians  under  Pharaoh  Necho  to  invade  the 
empire  from  tho  west.  In  opposing  the  latter,  Josiah 
was  defeated  and  killed  at  Megiddo  (808  ;  2  K.  2329). 
Josish's  successor,  Jehoahaz,  was  disfdaoed  by  Neoho  in 
favour  ci  Johoiakim,  as  his  own  vassal  But,  N^ier^ 
having  feJlen  1^  606,  the  victcnious  Babylcmiuis  were 
free  to  turn  against  Ncoho,  who  was  defeated  at  Oar- 
ohemish  (605).  Judah  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Babylonians,  from  whose  overlordship  Jehoiakim 
revolted  in  598.  In  the  following  year,  Nebuchadrezzar 
captured  Jerusalem  and  deported  Jehoiaohin  (who  bad 
■ooceeded  Jehoiakim  for  three  months),  toBBther  with 
the  principal  people.  In  686,  provoked  by  another 
rebellioD  onder  Zedekiah,  Nebuchadrezzar  destroyed 
the  city,  and  made  s  second  deportation.  Those  of 
the  Judseans  who  remained  were  placed  under  a 
governor,  Gedaliah ;  he  was,  however,  soon  treacher- 
ously murdered,  and  many  of  those  in  his  charge  sought 
rrfuge  in  Egypt.  So  ends  the  history  of  JiSah  as  a 
political  state,  and  such  were  the  cinnimstanoea  whioH 
shaped  the  peraonal  life  of  JumUah,  and  chalUngad 
hia  prophetic  interpretation.  (See  further  pp.  OOf., 
72f.) 

2.  Jeremiah  belonged  to  Anathoth  (p.  31)  in  Ben- 
jamin, 2;^  miles  from  Jerusalem.  We  may  see  in  him  the 
child  of  both  the  country  and  the  city,  for,  by  the  time 
he  received  his  call  to  become  the  prophet  of  Yahweh 
(626),  his  emotional  nature  and  poetic  temperament 
had  brought  him  into  keen  sympathy  with  both  realms 
— nature  and  man.  In  the  line  of  his  priestly  ancestry 
may  well  have  been  that  Abiatiiar  who  survived  Saul's 
massaore  of  the  priests  at  Nob  (1 S.  222o ;  ci.  1 K.  ^26), 
and  was  descended  from  Eli  (1  S.  Us),  tho  priest  of 
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Shiloh  {cf.  Jer.  7i2,  266),  Ephraim'i  aanotoary. 
Jeremiah's  special  interest  in  the  men  of  Benjamin 
is  apparent  (61 ;  c/.  3I15).  The  stem  signifioanoe  fd 
the  northern  kingdom's  UiHi,  a  oeotury  eaiiier,  had 
already  been  enforced  by  the  great  prophets  61  tho 
dghth  century ;  their  influonoe  on  Jeraniah,  aqwoidly 
that  of  Hosea.  is  strongly  marked.  In  tas  soathem 
kingdom,  around  Jeremiah,  there  were  moral  and 
spiritual  conditions  which  seemed  to  call  for  a  jadipBoit 
not  less  stem  than  that  of  Samaria  (Sefi.).  Altc^tiwr, 
t^n,  we  can  understand  that  keen  sympathiee.  the 
home  influenoes  of  TeliKku,  the  pnoedcDts  of  tiie  past, 
and  th«  irrel^ioa  of  the  jpswent,  would  -aaipm  this 
yoatJifiil  inier|«eter  of  hn  time*  for  Yaaweh'a  oall, 
and  for  the  rsoomitioit  of  the  SOTthian  invaden  as 
Divinely  appointea  instruments  of  Judah's  punishmenk 
This  is  the  significwce  of  the  two  visions  which  are 
linked  to  the  prophet's  narrative  of  his  (I); 
Yahweh  is  wakeful  over  His  word,  tiiat  it  fail  nol^ 
and  the  foe  from  the  north  shall  Ining  it  to  pasa. 

What  was  tiie  attitude  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Deuteio- 
Homio  Reformation,  which  occurred  five  years  aiter 
bis  colt  T  He  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  aooonnt  of 
that  event,  but,  if  Jer.  II1-14*  is  to  be  Ousted,  he 
beoame  an  itinerant  [veaoher  of  "  the  covenant "  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah.  Wiih.  much  in 
this  prophetic-prieetly  book  he  would  be  in  sympathy, 
though  its  insistence  on  the  external  aspects  of  leligioa 
(as  well  as  (m  its  inner  eesentisds]^  and  the  pUoe  it 
gave  to  the  Temfde  at  Jerusalem,  stand  in  marked 
oontrast  witii  Jeremiah's  emphasis.  In  any  case, 
Jeremiah's  later  attitude  to  this  reformation,  and  to 
the  document  on  which  it  was  based,  aeema  to  have 
been  one  of  disapproval  (8e,  p.  46).  Perhaps  the  sense 
of  alienation  from  the  curreot  ftmns  (rf  r^igtoos  nal, 
combined  vith  the  passing  tA  tiie  Soythian  daaaw, 
will  aooonnt  for  tiie  silence  M  Jeremiah  during  thelost 
few  years  of  Jodah's  reign.  From  this  he  was  aroosed 
by  the  new  politioal  outiook  at  the  death  of  Josiah. 
and  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim  (608).  It  was  eeriy 
in  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  Jeremiah  delivered  that 
"  Tem^e-sermon  "  (7tfi.,  26i£E.,  both  referring  to  the 
same  event)  m  which  he  denounced  false  trust  hi  the 
inviolaUli^  of  Yahw^'s  sanctuary,  proclaiming  its 
imminent  desertion.  On  this  occasion,  the  raophet 
nanowly  esoaped  with  his  life ;  on  uiother  (aOs),  he 
was  beaten  and  put  into  the  stocks  for  similar  teaching. 
The  victory  of  the  Babylonians  at  Oarehemish  (605) 
led  him  to  see  in  them  the  Divinely  commissioned  '*  foe 
from  the  north  "  whom  he  had  first  found  in  the 
SoythionB  ;  in  604,  accordingly,  he  dictated  to  Boruoh 
a  collection  of  his  eailier  pr^iedes,  *nah|ir»g  this  sew 
application.  The  anger  ol  JehcniAdm,  who  destroyed 
this  roll  (3623),  resulted  in  its  reissue  (with  additmns), 
the  prophet  remaining  in  hiding.  A  second  tiine^ 
howevOT,  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  antioipatioQe 
was  postponed.  To  the  ontward  opposition  and  far- 
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ward  toosioa  of  these  jem,  as  well  aa  of  those  whioh 
followed  under  Zedekiah,  are  doabtleas  due  the  ex- 
penenoes  of  hmelinefls,  defeat,  and  despair  {e.g.  15io-^i, 
2O7-18)  whioh  are  chu«oteriatio  of  this  prophet. 

The  oontemponuy  unpopularity  of  Jeremiah,  ex- 
tending even  amongst  those  in  nearest  relationship  to 
him  (126),  was  not  simply  due  to  the  rebuke  of  sin 
(2322),  whioh  was  a  central  feature  in  the  mission  of 
all  the  pre-exilio  prophets  (288 ;  cf.  ML  38).  The  policy 
of  submission  to  the  Babylonians,  which  he  urged 
consistently  on  Zedekiah,  was  clearly  unpatriotic, 
when  judged  by  ordinaiy  standards.  IfonovK',  he 
believed  and  taiwht  that  the  fatnm  of  Israd  lay  with 
those  who  had  been  deported  to  Babylon,  not  witii 
those  among  whom  his  own  lot  was  oast  (24).  In  693, 
he  succeeded  in  turning  the  king  from  the  proposal  to 
revolt  whioh  was  made  to  him  oy  other  vassal-states 
(27).  In  688,  however,  Egyptian  influences  prevaiied, 
and  Egyptian  promisee  were  so  far  kept  that  the 
besieging  army  of  the  Balrrtoniuu  was  diawn  off  for 
a  time  m  order  to  meet  Fhantoh  Hophra.  At  this 
junotuie,  Jeremiah  was  arreeted  under  sospioion  of 
dosertioa  to  the  Babylonians  (37iiS.),  though,  in 
faat,  he  was  simply  going  to  Anathotb  on  private 
business  (326fi.).  ile  was  beaten  and  imprisooed  by 
the  "  psmoea  *',  bot  removed  to  the  better  oonditions 
of  the  "  guara-oooit "  the  king.  Here  his  con- 
tinued declarations  of  the  coming  capture  of  the  city 
a^in  [OOTokod  the  "patriots",  and  thev  forced  the 
kmg  to  surrender  him  to  them.  They  left  him  to  die 
in  a  pit,  but  a  foreigner's  interventk>n  restored  him 
to  the  goaid-couit.  When  Jerusalem  fell  in  686, 
Jeremiah  was  well  treated  by  the  viotoie,  and  allowed 
to  stay  with  Qedimah,  the  governor  of  the  district  (40). 
Alter  his  murder  (41),  Jeremiah  and  Bamoh  were 
taken  against  their  will  into  Egypt  by  Jewish  fugitives. 
There  we  hear  of  him  for  the  last  time  as  protesting 
against  tiie  revival  of  heathen  worship  by  this  group 
01  Jews  (44).  A  late  tradition  says  that  he  was  stoned 
to  death  by  them  (cf.  Heb.  II37). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  life  of  Jeremiah  was  one 
ofiHiffBring  and  amtareat  failure ;  witii  perfect  tntth, 
he  compares  himseu  with  "  a  Umb  that  ii  led  to  tiie 
slaughter  "  (II19).  But,  like  Him  of  whom  Jerraiiah 
is  the  truest  and  most  impresrive  OX  type,  Jeremiah 
won  bis  victory  throu^  dafeat.  The  influence  of  his 
life  on  posterity  is  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
great  ideas,  once  they  have  altered  the  world  by  the 
oonqoest  of  *  homan  souL  It  is  probable  that 
Joemiah'B  aufierings  have  hirgoly  shaped  that  ideal 
for  the  nation  which  is  enshrined  in  Is.  63,  whilst  the 
oonteetapoiaries  of  Jesus  were  ready  to  see  in  Him  a 
returning  Jeremiah  (Mt.  I614).  Along  this  line  of  the 
personal  realisation  of  truth,  rather  than  that  of  ite 
formulation  into  explicit  doctrine,  lies  Jeremiah's  par- 
Ucolar  oontribation  to  leU^ion.  In  him,  as  never 
before,  religion  became  individaal.  spiritual,  intimate, 
warm  with  the  life-blood  of  a  loving  and  sympathetic 
heart.  The  supreme  interest  of  his  prophecies  springs 
from  the  scattered  autobit^^phical  fragments  whidb 
tell  of  his  call  (I4-10),  his  missiou  (I11-19),  his  anxious 
sympathiea  (4i9,  SiSff.,  13i7,  239),  his  awestruck  smse 
of  Yahweh's  power  (433-26),  his  lonely  sorrowe  (16io- 
ai),  and  the  Divine  compulsion  which  kept  him  to  his 
taak  in  spite  of  its  difficulty  {2O7-18).  Such  passages 
do  not  merely  throw  a  Ught  on  ihe  nature  of  the 
prophetic  consciousness  which  we  gain  nowhere  else 
BO  clearly  and  fully ;  they  oonstitute,  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  a  new  revelation  of  reUgion  as 
personal  fellowship  with  God.  This  finds  clearest 
artioulatioQ  in  Uie  prophecy  of  the  "  new  coveiiant  " 


(3I31-34),  conceived  as  an  inner  personal  relation  to 
God,  in  contrast  with  dependence  on  the  TemjAe  and 
its  wonhip  (74),  and  wiui  conformity  to  an  extMnal 
written  law  {cf.  88).  In  other  words,  be  uiticipates 
the  time  when  all  Israel  shall  share  h^  own  jvopnetio 
oonscionsnesB  <^  fellowshiji  with  God.  To  tiiis  deep 
insight  into  the  easenoo  of  religion,  the  inner  qualities 
of  his  character  and  the  outer  troubles  of  his  life  have 
both  contributed.  His  affectionate  and  sympathetio 
heart,  bis  intmuely  homan  interests,  his  nood  for 
companionship,  and  the  clinging  instincte  of  self-dis- 
trust, were  all  checked  in  their  ordinary  social  satis- 
faction by  the  stem  foroe  of  circumstances,  which 
made  him  a  lonely  and  misunderstood  man — but  with 
the  result  that  the  treasures  of  a  loving  heart  were 
lavished  on  God,  to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  the 
whole  conception  of  religion. 

This,  then,  is  bis  great  achievcmeut — one  whioh 
entitles  him,  on  the  wholes  to  the  supreme  fdaoe  in 
B^tnew  prophecy.  Apart  from  this,  he  is  not  tlw 
pioneer  of  great  ideas,  as  were  his  predecessors  in  the 
eighth  century.  Amos  had  anticipated  him  in  the 
demand  for  the  moralisation  of  religion,  Hosea  in  the 
eonaoionsness  of  Yahweh's  personal  love  for  Hia 
people^  Isaiah  in  the  sense  of  Yahweh's  transcendent 
control  of  the  nations,  Mioah  in  the  separatkm  of  the 
fortiuM  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temi^  from  the  easeatial 
intereats  of  religion.  -  Furth^  as  compared  with 
Bs^id  and  Deutero-Isaiah,  he  k  without  the  massive 
sacramentalism  of  the  one,  whiomdid  so  much  for  the 
practical  maintenance  of  Jewish  nationalism,  and  he 
makes  little  explicit  advance  towuds  the  evangelical 
univefsalism  of  the  other  {cf.  1214m,  16i9-2i).(^Bnt, 
in  sever^  important  directions,  we  can  see  the  effect 
of  Jeremiah's  personal  experience  of  religion  on  his 
tooohing  in  gjenerol.  There  is  a  deeper  conception  of 
sin,  ss  springing  from  the  heart  itself  (44,  179 ;  cf.  Igi., 
122),  oiLd  showing  as  ite  most  fatal  result  that  "hardness 
of  heart"  (734,  914,  23i7)  whioh  makes  fellowship 
with  God  impossible,  and  undesired ;  to  meet  man  s 
need.  Yabweh  must  write  EUa  law-in  the  heart  (3l33t 
cf.  247),  of  vHiioh  ^  ia  the  seareh«rill2o,  17xo,  SOia ; 
^.  627-30).  There  is  a  clearer  Snerentiation  of  the 
tame  prophetio  consciousness  from  the  false  (239-40  ;  cf. 
the  Hananiah  incident  in  28),  because  Jeremiah  has  so 
felt  for  himself  the  irresistible  mi^ht,  the  humbling 
power,  of  Yahweh's  re^  contact  with  the  soul  (2329). 
There  is  more  explicit  rejection  of  tlic  value  of  ritiud 
for  its  own  sake,  and  more  emjdiatio  concentration 
on  moral  obedlenoe  to  Yahweh  than  we  find  elsewhere 
(721-26 ;  ef.  II15  mg.),  except,  perhaps,  in  Mi.  66-«  and 
in  certain  Fa^ms  (406,  6O13,  61i6f.).  Jeremiah's 
oharaoteristic  poDoy  of  submission  to  the  Babylonians 
may  itself  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  had  con- 
ceived reUgion  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  national 
pride,  wbihit  hia  confidence  in  the  future  restoration 
of  the  nation  (3U-6.15-32,  Israel;  246.  29io.  32i5, 
Judah)  reminds  us  that  his  individualism  is  never  up- 
rooted from  its  social  environment. 

But  the  boart  of  Jeremiah  means  more  to  us  than 
the  immediate  applications  of  bis  teaching.  Whilst 
Judah,  like  her  northern  sister  before  her,  ia  {mssins 
away,  he  becomes  the  depository  of  the  spiritoai 
troasorce  of  both,  the  gnaniian  of  a  trust  like  that 
which  Paul  committed  to  Timothy,  only  to  be  kept 
by  the  obedient  heart  through  the  Hol^  Spirit.  The 
l^gendB  whioh  repreewt  him  as  hiding  away  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Ark  and  the  altar  of  incense  until 
the  gathering  of  the  people  (2  Mac.  2i~8),  and  as  giving 
the  golden  sword  to  Judas  Maccabeeus,  wherewith  to 
smite  down  his  adveisariee  (I612-16V  tie  woefully 
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wrong  in  their  interpretation  ol  hia  spirit,  for  the 
Jeremiah  of  history  oared  little  for  the  Baonouental 
ttnUems,  and  bade  men  sheathe  their  swonb.  Yet, 
as  paraUes,  these  legends  ore  profoundly  true.  For 
Jeremiah  was  the  guardian  of  Israel's  most  sacred 
spiritual  treasures,  and  in  his  hand  was  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  (See  farther  on 
this  and  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  p.  90.) 

4.  The  reader  of  onr  mnoit  "Book  of  Jeremiah" 
may  be  disposed  to  think  this  estimate  eztntTSAUitr 
until  literary  crititHsm  has  helped  him  to  "  take  forth 
the  precioua  from  the  worthless  "  (I619).  Not  only 
is  there  much  in  the  book  on  a  lower  level  (partly,  at 
least,  due  to  later  ezpansiou  and  addition),  but  the 
prophecies  are  often  diffioolt  to  arrange  in  order,  sinoe 
the^  have  little  explicit  indication  of  t^ir  oooasion. 
whilst  the  intersperBed  statements  and  appended 
nairatives  require  oar^ul  study  and  rearraugDmeDt 
{e.g.  7  and  26  refer  to  the  same  event).  One  m  Hbma 
narratives  is  particolariy  important  because  it  throws 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  book.  According  to  oh.  36. 
in  604  Jeremiah  dictated  to  Baroch  all  his  prophec^ 
'*  against  Israel  and  against  Judah  and  against  all  the 
nations "  since  636.  When  this  writim;  had  boon 
destroyed,  he  dictated  them  again,  "  and  there  were 
added  bei^des  unto  them  many  like  worda."  We  may 
suppose  this  roll  to  have  oontained  aU  existent  mo- 
ineoies  which  do  not  by  their  contents  &I1  later  uuoi 
604-603,  t.e.  "  it  will  have  included  certainly  ohs.  1-10 
(except  IO1-16},  probably  some  part  of  11-18,  and  at 
least  a  nucleus  of  26,  perhaps  also  parts  of  4&-4O33  " 
(DrivH' ;  but  some  further  exceptions  are  made  in  the 
foUoirinff  Commeoita^;  for  a  oonvenieut  claasifiofc- 
tion  of  the  whole  book,  see  Gray,  lOT,  p.  193).  This 
roll  must  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  TOesent 
"  Book  of  Jeremiah  "  ;  the  superstructure  built  upon 
it  includes  the  biographical  narratives  which  bulk  so 
largely  from  20  onwards.  These  last  it  is  plausible 
to  asoribe  to  Baruoh,  the  secretary  and  faithM  com- 
panion of  the  prophet  (e/.  45),  who  was  even  wjoosed 
of  ii^uencing  nis  prophecies  (433).  These  two  main 
elements — the  prophecies  up  to  604,  with  additions 
made  snbsequently  by  Jeremiah,  and  the  narratives 
which  may  have  belonged  to  an  independMit  life  of 
the  prophet  by  his  friend — have  been  combined,  and 
to  some  extent  rearranged  and  expanded,  by  later 
hands,  with  various  purposes  in  view,  e.g.  to  bring 
together  the  "  restoration "  prophecies  (30-33,  in 
part  only  Jeremianio).  The  foreign  prophecisB 
(4S-dI)  especially  have  been  much  expanded,  arkd 
relatively  fittle  of  them  seems  to  be  by  Jeremiah.  It 
may  be  noted  as  an  evidence  of  the  rearranxement 
the  book  has  undergone  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
Greek  translation  of  it  known  as  the  Septuagint,  made 
from  a  Hebrew  text  often  differing  widely  from  that 
we  poeaesB,  has  these  "  &>ib^  "  prophecies  after  2S13 
ana  in  a  diffieriog  order.  The  ofosing  chapter  of  the 
book  is  a  description  of  the  fall  of  JerusaJom  extracted 
verbatim  from  2  Kings.  Of  ooaise,  no  attempt  is  made 
in  the  following  Commentary  to  discuss  the  minutin 
of  criticism  ;  where  nothing  is  s«d  to  the  oontiary,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Jeremianio  authorship  of  the 
propheoieB  out  ha  leaaonaUy  maintained,  though  not 
aU  the  possible  expansIoaB  or  inaertioiiB  oould  be 
indicated.  Duhm's  extreme  position,  tiutt  only  about 
sixty  metrical  poems  (270  verses)  belong  to  Jeremiah, 
has  not  oarried  oonviotion  to  more  teoent  oomman- 
tators,  e.g.  ComiU. 

literature. — CommetUaries :  (a)  Cheyne  (PC),  Peake 
(Cent.  B).  Streane  >  <0B).  (b)  briver  (Trans,  and 
not«s  ;  specially  asefol  ud  here  often  followed),  Kent 


(Trans,  and  notes  in  Sermons,  Spittles  and  Apoeatffpsu 
of  Israd'a  Propitete).  (c)  Duhm  (KHC).  Comlll  (Dot 
Bveh  Jeremia)  Giesebiechts  (HK).  (d)  Ball  (1-20^ 
Ex.B),  Bennett  (21-S2.  Ex.B).  Other  LUenthm: 
Articles  on  Jeremiah  by  Davidson  (HUB),  Scdimidt 
(EBi) ;  Cheyne.  "  Jeremiah "  (Jlfen  of  the  BitU), 
Holsoher,  Die  Profeien,  pp.  268-297.  Thomson  ( The 
Land  and  the  Book,  ed.  1888)  has  been  froqaently  cited 
ID  the  Commentary,  for  its  details  of  Oriental  life. 

L  J-ft.  Title,  ascribing  the  prophecies  which  follow 
to  Jeremiah,  a  man  of  priestfy  descent,  belonging  to 
Anathoth  (see  Introduction) ;  his  prophetio  activity 
is  said  to  have  begun  in  626  B.a  (the  thirteenth  year  of 
Joaiah),  and  to  have  continued  under  Jehoiskim  (608- 
697)  and  Zedekiah  (697-586).  The  present  book, 
however,  contains  mopbeoiee  delivered  after  "  the 
canTing  away  of  Jerosalem  captive "  (686  B.C. ; 
c/.2K.2esff.),viz.in42-44.  Probably  2  was  originally 
the  title  <rf  this  chapter  only,  and  3  is  a  later  editoriaL 
addition.  -Nothing  is  known  oi  Jemniidi's  fatiiei; 
Bilkiah  (perhaps  descended  from  Abiaihai  m»  Intoo- 
dnoticm),  who  must  not  be  identified  -with  the  ^ill^ 
named  in  2  K.  2240. 

L  4-10.  The  Propfaet'i  CalL— The  aeoonnt  of  this 
should  be  compared  with  similar  aoooimta  of  the  oalU 
<ii  atinBC  prophets  (see  Is.  0,  Enk.  I1-33,  Am.  Tzsff.) 
and  the  ohaxMteiistao  diffuoHM  shoiUd  be  noted. 
Probably  all  such  e^Mrieums,  whilst  ultimately  dos 
to  moral  and  religious  oonviotiou,  involved  almozmal 
psychical  elements  ;  e,g.  Jeremiah  bdieved  tliat  he 
heard  an  external  voice,  and  felt  an  outward  toacL 
On  the  gwterat  nature  of  the  proidietie  oonsoiouaneaa, 
■ee  H.  W.  BobhMou,  Bdigimu  Jdeaa  0/  the  OT,  pp. 
llSfE,  and  the  article  Old  Testament  Prophet^" 
in  the  preemt  work.  Jeremiah  is  told  that  Yahwsh  | 
predeetmed  him  for  a  particalar  li£e-work  before  hs  1 
existed  ;  he  was  "  a  thought  of  God  "  (Dnhm)  before 
the  Divine  hands  shaped  his  limbs,  acoording  to  tUi 

Sattem,  in  the  mystery  of  the  embryo  (Ps.  139i3,i5f. ; 
ob  lOf. ;  ef.  Is.  4Si),  and  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
INvine  purpoee  before  he  appealed  in  the  worid.  This 
purpose  is  the  utterance  of  Yahweh's  message  to  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Jeremiah  shrinks  from  sooh  a 
task  on  the  ground  of  his  youthfnlness  (>.e.  he  cannot 
claim  from  others  the  respect  due  to  soe  and  experi- 
mce ;  cf.  Job  326).  Yahweh,  howevw,  bids  him  tAink 
of  the  Divine  authority  and  strength  supporting  him  ; 
let  him  but  obey,  and  God  is  with  him.  Then  the 
VMm  touch  appropriates  his  motttii  u  the  inrtniiiwnt 
of  Yahwdi's  address  to  men ;  JeremiiA  is  to  be  an 
"  oversew  "  of  nations,  and,  according  to  his  pro^tetio 
word  (because  it  ta  really  Yahweh's),  they  wiU  rise 
and  fall — 6.  sanctified  means  '*  set  apart  as  God's 
proportv  "  ;  there  is  no  moral  referetioe  here. — mto 
{be  aMOni:  Judah  was  a  political^  inognifioant 
but  its  fortunes  were  to  be  deoimd  in  the  gnat 
ot  faaunl  history,  over  whMi  Yahweh  was 
supratne.  A  prophet  for  Judah's  needs  was  neoea- 
sarily  in  suoh  dim  a  prophet  "  unto  the  nations" — 
6.  ehUd  :  the  Hebrew  word  should  here  be  rendered 
"  young  man  "  as  in  Gen.  I434.— A.  The  aot  is  not 
merely  symbolic ;  according  to  Hebrew  ideas  of 
pl^siuagy  and  psytdiolM^  it  would  aotoalfy  ^eet 
the  organ  of  speech.  This  Divine  appropriation  of 
Jeremiah's  mouth  is,  however,  difierent  from  the 
cleansing  of  Isaiah's  lips  by  the  burning  coal  (Is.  67*), 
though  the  narrative  of  the  lattu-  may  have  bad  a 
psychological  influmoe  on  tiie  ezperienoe  ol  Jeiemiah. 
— 10.  set  thee :  lit.  "  made  thee  oversew 

L  11-19.  The  Two  Vtslmis  <a  Jadgment— These 
form  a  separate  experience,  and  imjrfy  some  change  . 
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of  atudptdat,  sinoe  It  ia  now  the  judgment  of  Judah 
tbroogfa  tl»  infltnimentality  of  the  nations  which  is 

Sreaented  to  tlie  prophet's  eye.  The  first  vision  (iif-) 
:  preparatory  ;  he  seee  the  branch  (rod)  of  an  almond 
tree,  and  the  interpretation  of  his  vision  is  tiiat  this 
ahdkid  stands  for  tiie  Divine  shdldd,  the  "  watcher  " 
God  (who  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps.  Pa.  I2I4),  ever 
vakefol  unto  judgment.  The  aimond  tree  is  here 
called  the  *'  waker  beoaoae  of  its  eariy  (February) 
blossoming ;  see  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  318.  Such  play  00  words  is  oharaoteristio  of  Hebrew 
thought ;  it  finda  a  parallel,  e.g.  in  Am.  82,  where  the 
prophet's  vision  of  a  basket  of  summer  fruit  {kaitz) 
suggests  that  the  end  (kitf)  of  Israel  is  near.  Suc^ 
visions  as  theee,  at  least  in  pre-ezilio  times,  aie  oot 
merely  a  liietorioid  devke ;  tnsy  imply  some  almonnal 
psyohioal  experience.  The  second  and  principal  vision 
(13SL)  is  of  a  boiling  caldron.  The  phrase  "  the  face 
thereof  is  from  the  north  "  is  obscure,  and  might  mean 
either  that  the  caldron  was  seen  north  of  the  prophet, 
in  which  case  ita  contents,  as  they  boil  over,  reiHesent 
the  northern  nations  as  they  descend  upon  Judah,  or, 
more  inobably  (with  Duhm,  repointing  one  word)  that 
the  fireplace  on  which  the  oaldron  stands  is  open  on 
the  northern  side,  from  which  the  fire  is  "  kindled  ". 
On  this  latter  view,  the  oaldron  becomes  Judah  itself, 
whose  inhabitants  BufEer  from  the  fiames  kindled 
beneath  them  by  the  enemy.  On  either  interfoetation 
of  the  object  seen,  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  quarter 
from  whioh  the  oiemy  comes,  i.e.  ^ba  ncffth.  These 
"  kingdoms  of  the  north  "  are  doubtless  the  Soythiaiu 
(p.  60),  who  came  as  far  as  Syria,  intending  to  invade 
Egypt  (Herod.  L  103-6),  about  this  time,  uiotu;h  th^ 
did  not  do  what  the  prophet  here  ezpecta  of  them. 
When  he  reissaed  theee  and  similar  propheoiee  in  604 
(see  Introduction),  he  transferred  his  expectations  to 
the  Babylonians.  The  hostile  kings  set  up  their  thrones 
(15)  to  lodge  the  vMumisbed  af^  the  city  is  taken. 
Tbroogh  their  ageooy,  Yahweh  pooeeds  to  jodgment 
upon  Judah  (16  mg.),  because  of  the  heathen  worship 
appropriated  by,  or  practised  along  with,  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (heathenism  which 
the  Assyrian  supremacy  naturally  encouraged).  This 
is  the  judgment  Jeremiah  is  to  declare  fearWaly,  with 
a  Drr^ly  given  atmigth  eomparaUe  with  that  of  a 
fortified  ciW  and  a  brcaue  wall.— K  dwDlff^akltnai! 
read,  with  LXX,  shall  be  "  kindled  ",t.e.  "  blown  upon", 
with  a  pla,j  on  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  seething ". — 
16.  Omit,  with  LXX,  "  families  of  iko  ". — 10.  bVlMd 
IncolM  :  "  sacrificed  ".—18.  Omit  "  iron  pillar  and 
read  "  wf^l  "  for  "  walls     both  with  LXa. 

n.  1-IV.  4.  Theee  ohaptna  belong  to  tba  time 
Joaiah  (620fi.  B.C.),  and  contain  some  of  the  eariieet 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Their  central  thought  is  the 
foitnleosness  of  the  people  as  Yahweh's  bride,  an  idea 
developed  in  the  previous  oentory  by  Hoeea.  Note 
that  the  name  *'  Israel  "  frequently  denotes  the  whole 
people,  including  both  kingdoms,  sometimes  {cf,  36fi.) 
the  northran  kingdom  only,  in  contrast  wiU\  the 
Bouthem.  The  aim  of  the  pro^iet  ia  naturally  to 
rebuke  the  infidelity  of  the  snrvmng  Jndah.  but,  in 
[trder  to  do  this,  he  reviews  the  oondnot  and  ohaiaoter 
bf  the  Hebrew  nation. 

n.  1-S.  Early  Loyal^  and  Seevrlty.— The  prophet 
reminds  the  people  of  it«  desert  wanderings,  when  it 
loved  YahweE  as  a  young  bride  does  her  husband.  In 
those  days,  Israel  was  safe  from  all  interference,  like 
&  gift  laid  on  tiie  altar,  Yahweh's  first-fruits  (Ex.  2319). 
rhis  idealisation  of  the  nomadio  puiod  was  carried 
Euztheatl^  the  Reohabttes  (36),  who  ^'abstained"  from 
Ow  otriliaBticm  of  Cknian.-  Z,  hoBimi :  Ut. "  a  oaH»- 


orated  thing  ",  the  word  has  no  moral  simiftoanoe  here ; 
Israel  was  under  taboo,  and  so  inviolable. 

n.  4-18.  Yahweh's  Reproaohes.— Yahweh  asks  why 
His  redeeming  acts  are  forgotten  and  His  (true)  worship 
abandoned  ;  other  nations  do  not  abandon  their  gods, 
though  these  are  worthless,  but  Yahweh's  peo^e  have 
forsaken  the  one  true  God.  Jeremiah  mre  treats  all 
other  gods  oa  worthless,  though  ex^^it  monothebm 
is  oot  found  until  the  next  centuiy  (Deutero-Isaiah). 
When  Isra«l  entered  Canaan  under  its  desert-Ood, 
Yahweh,  it  was  natural  to  worship  the  local  Baalim 
(p.  87),  as  well,  since  they  were  regarded  as  the  gods  of 
f^oolture  and  fertility.  But  when  the  land  oame  to 
be  regarded  as  Y^weii'a  hwitage,  there  was  a  strong 
Usidmay  for  Him  to  be  ironhippBd  aa  the  Baalim  had 
been,  and  onder  the  name  of  Baal  ("  Lord  ").  Both 
the  worship  and  the  name  are  here  treated  as  heathen- 
ism.— 6.  Tanfty :  lit.  "  breath  "  ;  ef.  819. — 10.  Klttbn  : 
the  people  of  Kition  In  Cyprus  {Na,  2423/.*);  Kadar 
(Gen.  2513,  Jer.  4938,  ps.  I2O5*) :  an  Arabian  tribe ; 
thus,  W.  and  E.  are  here  graphicrily  indicated. — 12. 
be  hotflUy  atndd,  be  ja  my  dasoUta:  read,  witii 
LXX,  "  shnddra  exceedingly  ". — 18.  Ibr  the  eonttaat 
between  the  tonntaln.  or  spring,  and  the  elstem.  see 
Thomson,  op.  cit.,  p.  287 ;  the  latter,  though  hewn  in 
rook,  is  said  to  oraok  easfly,  and  its  water,  collected 
from  the  roof,  is  in  any  oaee  inferior. 

n.  14-88.  Israd*a  Falsa  ReUglon.— Isiad  has  for^ 
Mted  the  priviUgea  of  a  acm,  aiid  inomied  disaster 
forsaking  YahwM  for  the  smsnona  worship  of  the 
Baalim  (cf.  20,28).  14-17  ma^  be  a  later  insertion,  as 
it  seems  to  break  the  connexion  between  13  and  18 ; 
13  apparently  refers  to  the  devastation  of  the  northern 
kingdom  by  Assyria,  16  to  the  defeat  of  Judah  bv 
Pharaoh  Necho  (pp.  60,  72)  at  M^ddo  in  608  (Noph 
(Is.  I913*)  ia  Memphds,  Tajipanhes  is  I>aphne,  these 
iMing  taken  as  representative  cities  of  Egypt).  In  16, 
the  Hebrew  reads  as  mg.  The  last  clause  of  17,  "  when 
he  led  thee  by  the  way  ,  should  be  omitted  with  LXX. 
iS  resumes  the  figure  of  13,  and  remonstrates  sgainst 
the  pro- Egyptian  policy,  wbdoh  was  the  chief  alternative 
to  subjection  to  A£S3Tia.  In  20,  read  as  mg.,  with  VSS. 
21  employs  the  familiar  figure  of  Israel  aa  a  vine,  which 
might  be  called  the  national  onblem  (12ioff.,  Hos.  lOi, 
la.  6x-7,  Ezek.  njff.).  In  22,  "We"  and  "soap" 
denote  a  v^table  mod  a  minraal  aUmli  respectively ; 
"  marked  "  should  be  **  ingrained  larau  pro  teste 
(f^-  37(35)  that  she  has  not  abandoned  Yahweh,  in 
worshipping  Him  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Baalim  (23) ;  she  is  answered  by  a  refermce  to  the 
valley  (Hinnom;  731*,  Mk-  943*},  and  Hie  sensually 
of  her  wonhip  (so  repugnant  to  vtu  God  of  r^hteons- 
nees)  is  annested  by  the  figures  of  the  young  cunel 
(23  mg.),  fmd  the  aas  (24)  when  in  heat.  Reference  is 
made  in  23  to  tiie  eager  pursuit  of  stranse  gods,  in 
27  to  the  Asherah  (p.  100,  1  K.  15i3*)  ana  Uazzebah 
(p.  98)  employed  in  tei^woiBbip(Dt.  itzit*),  in  eaoh 
locality  (1113). 

n.  W-9I,  The  Deaamd  PnnlsfaiiMiit.— larad's  sor^ 
rows  axe  well  deserved,  for  Yahw^'s  love  has  bem 
forgotten.  Li  smte  of  wrong-doing,  there  is  no  peni- 
tence for  sin.  The  help  of  Egypt  will  be  as  fatue  as 
that  of  Assyria. — 2d.  ^ead :  "  complain  ". — 80.  For 
your  own  read  "  the  "  with  LXX.— 32.  attln:  ino- 
perly  "  sash  "  (Is.  320,  BY).— 88.  trimmest :  lit. 

nukest  good",  i-e.  "  pickest". — wiekad  women: 
better,  "  evil  things  *',  same  word  as  in  3s  ;  "  even  to 
evil  things  hast  moa  aoonstomed  ti^  ways  ". — 84  as 
it  itaads  awaientty  nfera  to  social  iniostioe  (76) ; 
nm  an  alam  where  no  exeoae  of  jnaUflaue  honuoide 
(ai^)  oan  be  t^Eend.  Bat  the  wo  seema  oonvpt, 
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and  the  last  oUnBe  gives  no  good  sense,  even  if  we 
supply  "  garmeDts  "  with  "  all  these  — 86.  gaddMt 
should  be  simply  "  eoest "  ;  "  ashamed  of  "  (&m),  rather, 
"  pnt  to  shame  hj  \ — 87.  The  gestnie  is  one  of  deep 
sorrow  (2  8.  liig^  The  preoise  oooasion  of  tw 
Utioal  rcferenoe  m  this  vene  is  not  known ;  ef. 
3030. 

m.  1-6.  Isra^s  blfldellty. — (Some  introductory 
formula,  like  that  of  2i,  has  dropped  out  before  i  ; 
note  mg.).  Israel's  marital  unfaithfulness  to  Yahweh 
is  too  gross  for  a  facile  repentanoe  to  avail.  The  analogy 
of  the  law  of  divorce  {mg.  reforenoe)  su^eefs  that 
iBiael  cannot  deal  with  her  Divine  Husband  aa  lightly 
as  she  will.  She  has  waited  for  her  loveis  as  per- 
sistently as  a  nomad  plundem  for  his  viotima.  The 
loss  of  that  ^osperity  which  depended  on  the  latter 
lain  (of  the  spnng)  has  broosnt  no  oompunotion. 
Beoent  promises  have  not  been  kept — 1.  land  should 
be  "  woman  ",  with  LXX  ;  mg.*  to  bo  read.— 4.  Bender 
"  Hast  tboo  not  just  cried  "  ;  some  see  a  ref«enoe 
here  and  in  5  to  the  fieformation  under  Joei^  and 
its  relative  failure. — gold*  is  **  friend "  or  lover 
(cf.  mg.) ;  for  the  Idea  of  Tahweh  as  both  "  fother  " 
and  "  husbfuid  "  to  Israel,  see  Hos.  2i6,  IIi.~— 6.  hast 
.  .  .  done :  read  mg. 

m.  fr-18.  Israers  On  leu  than  Jnd^'i.— This  pse- 
sage  interrupts  the  continuity  of  819  with  3s  (note 
also  the  interraptive  introdaotoiy  formnla.  6},  and 
seems  to  be  a  separate  propheoy,  though  it  em^doya 
TOedominant  figure  of  this  seouon,  i.e.  ihB  marri^ 
of  ^hweh  and  His  people,  and  is  probably  by  Jeremiah 
(to  16).  The  northern  kingdom  was  faithless  to  this 
marriage,  through  the  Baal-oolt ;  Tahweh  waited  for 
her  return  in  vain  (7  ma.),  and  at  length  divorced  her 
(8 ;  see  on  81-5).  Jadah  saw  the  oonseqaences  of 
that  divorce,  in  the  devastation  of  Israel  (a  oentory 
earlier),  without  leuning  the  lesson,  and  repeated  the 
offence.  Bnoh  lepentenoe  as  Jndah  did  show  (in  the 
Deuteronomto  Beformation  t)  was  unreal,  and  her  sin 
was  worse  than  larael's,  beoause  the  fote  of  Israel 
was  before  her  eyes  as  a  warning.  The  prophet  now 
(12S.)  invitee  Israel,  or  at  least  its  nghteoos  remnant 
(14  ;  ef.  la.  l25f.),  to  return  to  Him,  t£at  they  may  be 
restored  to  their  land  under  worthy  kings  ("shephenb"); 
tho  Ark,  as  the  external  sign  of  Hisprosenoe,  will  no 
longer  be  needed  (16,  both  mgg.).  Tim  propheoy  has 
been  expanded  by  a  Messianic  promise  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  ohanged  woiid  (17) 
and  that  Judah  shall  share  in  the  return  of  Israel  (18). — 
0.  Tho  Hebrew  reads  "  She  was  polluted  with  the 
land  ",  which  BV  silently  emends,  as  often  ;  read  "  she 
polluted  the  land  "  with  Vuls.  and  Taig. — 10.  Omit 

her"  and  "  snter  ",  with  LXX.— 17.  Omit,  with  LXX, 
'*  to  the  name  of  this  Lord  to  Jerusalem  ".  Note  that 
"  backsliding  "  (6,11,14,  etc.)  should  be  "  baok-tum- 
ing  ",  with  play  in  "  return  "  {7,  etc.)  on  the  double 
sense  of  "  turn  back."  «.e.  from  and  to  Yahweh. 

m.  19-IV.  4.  A  Dlal0K»  ol  Yahwah'B  Onm.— This 
directly  oontinuee  3s,  the  "  I "  of  19  being  emphati- 
cally contrasted  with  the  "  thou "  of  Yahweh 
ex]n«ases  His  desire  (19  mg.)  to  give  Jadah,  thoa|^  a 
daughter,  a  son's  portion  m  the  best  of  lands  {mg.'), 
but  Judah  (here  called  Israel  in  narrower  sense,  30) 
has  left  Him.  WhMi,  speechlees,  she  weeps  in  peni- 
tence (si)  on  tho  bare  heights,  the  place  of  her  former 
sin,  Yahweh  will  bid  her  return  to  Him ;  she  comes 
making  confession  that  Ba&l  (24  mg.)  has  not  profited 
her.  Yahweh  asBUies  Jadah  (4i)  that  true  penitenoe 
will  be  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the  heatDMi,  who 
vnH  use  Yahweh'n  name  in  blessinm  (Is.  6616).  Let 
Judah,  thm,  reform  in  earnest  (3:  ^.  Hos.  lOia).  witii 


■n  inner  oonsecration,  before  Tahweh  ponishes  U).~ 
19.  ehlldna:  "sons";  (ef.  Hos.  llitf.)— 28.  Some 
word  parallel  to  "  tumult  "  (better  "  throng  "  witli  m^.] 
has  fallen  out  (RV  italics) ;  the  cult  of  Mai  is  meani 

by  bot^ ;  e/.  1  K.  1826fi  IV.  1.  Beadm^.i ;  for  the 

fliBt "  shidt "  render  "  if  — abOttlnatfiHii  denotA  mdi 
heathen  emblems  as  are  named  in  227,  etc 

nr.  5-VI.  80.  A  new  paragraph  should  begin  witii 
4s,  introducing  a  new  section  of  the  propheoiea,  whicii 
de^  with  the  judgment  of  Judah,  ita  canaea  and  its 
instrument.  This  section  is  probably  somewhat  later 
than  2i-44  ;  it  amplifioe  the  vision  of  the  boiling 
caldron  (li3)-  The  "foe  from  the  north*',  whom 
Jeremiah  expected  to  invade  Judah,  woald  originally 
be  tl^  St^thianB,  sabBeqaently  Uie  Balg^ndaiia  (sm 
tm  I13SL). 

IV.  6-18.  Th*  fiieiiiy*!  Approach.— Warning  ii 

given  tg^  the  horn,  and  goidtuice,  to  the  r^gees  flee- 
ing to  Jerusalem,  by  the  standard ;  they  are  bidden  to 
bring  (their  families)  into  safety  (not "  flee  for  safety  "). 
The  lion'like  foe  draws  near  to  destroy,  and  the  oouxage 
(Hebrew  "  heart",  9)  of  Judah's  leadeia  fails  thnm. 
The  prophets  will  say  that  they  have  been  deceived  is 
prophesying  prosperitjr  («/.  614, 14i3, 23i7 ;  Jeremiah's 
own  prophecies  were  in  marked  contrast,  see  on  28). 
A  siroooo  blast  blows  on  Judah,  too  strong  (la  mg.) 
to  winnow,  and  to  distinguish  the  grain  from  the  t^iaS. 
The  foe  apTOt>aohe8,  tdoud-like  in  numbers,  voltnre- 
like  in  speed.  **  I  one  dedareth  "  (so  15),  from 
the  extreme  north  of  Uie  land,  and  then  from  the 
mountains  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (Ephraim), 
that  the  '*  watchers  "  (t.e.  beeiegeia)  are  at  hand.  TTw 
bitterness  of  heart-felt  sorrow  u  the  result  of  Judah'a 
wickedness. — 10.  said  I :  read,  with  Cod.  A  of  T.yy 
and  the  Arabic  Version,  *'  they  will  say ". — IS.  The 
•ai^  of  BY  is  the  griffon-vultuie.— 16.  Dan :  ef.  the 
raoverbial  phrase^  "from  Dan  onto  Beusheba", 
Jg.aOi. 

IV.  19-SS.  Tb»  Fn^flfk  OrM  for  his  county  finds 

oharaoterfstio  expression ;  "  Hy  bowels  I  my  bowels  1 
Let  me  writhe  I  The  walls  of  my  heart  I  Uy  heart 
moaneth  within  me  I  "  (Driver).  His  soul  hoars  {mg. 
with  LXX)  the  battle,  and  identifies  itself  in  sympathy 
with  his  peo]^,  whose  habitation  ("  tmts  "  and  tent- 
"  curtains  " ;  ef.  lOzo)  is  destroyed,  beosoiae  they  are 
so  ignorant  of  Yahweh.  This  is  the  first  examide 
(after  tiie  call)  of  that  revelation  of  tiie  inner  life  yAadh 
eepeoially  distinguishea  this  prophet,  and  forms  hti 
great  oontributlon  to  apintuu  rdigion. — 19.  n» 
boweb  are  the  seat  of  Btvmg  emotira  aoooidiag  to 
Hebrew  psychology. 

IV.  8»-81.  The  VUon  of  DetoIaflM  (23-26)  moot 
impressively  deecribee  the  Divine  visitation  of  Judah. 
The  earth  becomes  like  the  chaos  before  creation  {mg.) 
under  a  sky  that  has  lost  its  lamps  ;  the  very  moun- 
tains have  no  longer  stability  ;  the  denizeaia  of  earth 
and  air  are  gone  ;  the  garden-land  is  wildemees  ;  the 
cities  are  overthrown  {ef.  lio).  Jeremiah  has  actually 
seen  all  this  in  some  ecstatic  state,  just  as  Qeorn 
Fox  saw  its  opposite,  the  paiadise  of  God  in  whi3i 
"  all  things  were  new  and  all  fbe  creation  gave  another 
smell  I "  {Jourtialt  i.  28).  There  follows  the  applies- 
tion  of  the  vision  (27-39),  viz.  saoh  an  interpretata<nt 
of  its  meaning  as  would  sabsequently  come  into  the 
prophet's  more  normal  consciouaneas.  In  30  and  31 
there  is  an  effective  contrast  between  the  gaily-dieoked 
prostitute  axtd  the  travailing  woman,  though  both 
figures  are  used  to  express  the  same  iMtrie.  Jerasalem*B 
belplessnees  before  wie  invader,  either  to  allure  or  to 
wiUutaod. — 8ft,  Transpose  with  LXX,  "  I  have  par- 
posed  it", and  "Ihavenotmented'*.— M.  niemH 
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dtrsbouldbe  "  land  ".  with  LXX. — 80.  paint,  t.e. anti- 
mony, which  waa  and  is  need  in  ttie  East  to  darken 
the  rims  of  the  eyelids,  that  tike  aym  may  appear 
laffier  ;  cf.  2  K.  9^0,  Ezek.  2340. 

V.  1-9.  The  Sbu  at  Jamsalenii. — Jeremiah  is  bidd«i 
to  aeek  even  one  man  in  ■Jerusalem,  for  whose  sake 
Yahweh  may  spare  the  oity  (cf.  Gm.  I816-33),  one 
man  of  justice  and  faithfulness  {mg.) ;  even  the  oaths 
they  swear  by  Yahweh  mean  nothing.  The  prophet 
oonifeesee  that  it  is  tim  laok  of  faitunlness  uiat  has 
broogbt  a  hard  discipline  on  the  oity,  though  hi  vam  ; 
yet  he  tarns  from  "  the  man  in  the  street  "  to  those 
of  high  degree,  for  they  (emph.)  know  the  ordinances 
of  Yahwm-— only  to  find  them  united  in  disobedience 
(5  ;  for  the  %ure  of  the  rebellioos  oxen,  cf.  2ao).  So 
comes  ttie  foe,  like  forest  lion,  or  desert  wolf  (mg.), 
or  larking  leopard ;  since  Yahweh 'a  provision  of  a 
fertile  land  has  but  led  to  wantonness.—?.  awemUed 
OeiDMlFW  In  troops:  raad,  with  LXX.  "  lodged  as 
1  K.  1720  ("  sojourn  ").— 8.  feofM  In  the  mmSag 
should  probably  be  "  stejlionB  "  {Driver) ;  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  figure  is  actual  immorality,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  oonj^od  wiUi  the  sensual  worship 
td  the  Baalim. 

V.  10-19.  The  Comtalg  of  tiie  Foe.-~Let  the  enemy, 
thflon^ie,  destroy  the  vinejraid  of  Jadah,  for  of  its 
owner  Jndah  has  said,  "  He  does  nothing  rejecting 
His  warnings  by  (true)  prophets.  The  word  they  have 
rejeoted  now  becomes  a  fire  to  consume  (cf,  23x9 ; 
ancient  thought  attached  groat  power  to  the  spoken 
word).  The  enemy  (Saythians  or,  later,  Bal^lonians) 
comes  to  destroy,  being  enduring  (rag,),  foreign  in 
speech  (Is.  28ii),  and  a  nation  of  warriors  ("  nuf^ty 
men  "),  whose  arrows  do  not  miss  {16).  Heathenism 
at  home  shall  bring  exile  abroad  (19). — 10.  waUs 
should  probably  be  **  vine-rows  "  ;  for  the  figure, 
C/.22I). — !£.  Itbnothe:  lit.*'nothe*';c/.  Zeph.  I12, 
end. — 18,  like  many  similar  remarks,  seems  to  be  a 
later  inserti(»i,  meant  to  qualify  the  rigour  of  the 
destmotioD  in  17. 

V.  acMl.  Let  Bvil-doen  Fear  Yahweh.— The  folly  of 
not  faaring  Yahweh  is  rebuked  by  a  reminder  of  the 
power  of  Him  who  has  set  an  impassable  limit  even 
to  the  sea  (ef.  the  rebuke  of  Job's  {nesumption  hy  the 
deeciiptioQ  of  Nature  as  Yahweh''8  work.  Job  3&-41). 
Because  they  have  not  feared  Him  who  gives  the 
regular  rains  (the  "  former  "  in  October,  the  latter  " 
in  Maroh-Anil).  and  the  resultant  harveet  (34),  they 
have  lost  these  gifts.  Pnnishment  is  bxooght  down 
on  the  nation  1^  evilHloers,  who  fill  their  houses  with 
(the  gains  at)  deceit,  as  biid-oatoheiB  their  oagee  with 
odrds,  and  hy  the  same  arts  ;   evil-doers  who  are 

Srosperous  and  sleek,  and  unjust  to  the  helpless. 
[orriUe  in  Yahweh's  oyee  is  the  degeneracy  of  the 
prophets  who  ought  to  teach  the  truth,  and  of  the 
priests  who  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  jno^wts 
(31  mg.),  uid  of  the  j^ple  who  are  satisfied  with  all 
ttus  ;  what  of  the  issue  7 — 24,  The  dependence  of 
Paleetine  on  the  periodic  lains  for  its  fertility  was  felt 
to  link  it  to  Yahweh  in  a  unique  degree  ;  cf.  Vt.  11 10- 
Z2. — 2S.  shine:  i.e.  with  fat;  cf.  Job  I627,  Ps.  737). 

VI.  1-S.  The  Siege  of  the  anhil  City.— The  prophet 
bids  his  kinsfolk  (Anathotb,  his  birthplace,  being  in 
Benjamin)  to  abandon  the  capital,  and  to  gather  in 
the  sonthiam  mountains ;  the  northern  peril  is  now 
nearer  than  ever,  uid  the  fair  and  luxurious  oity  is 
to  be  destroyed.  Her  besiegers  are  around  her,  like 
ehepberds  with  their  flocks,  ravaging  the  land.  We 
hear  the  foe  discussing  their  plans — a  surprise  at  noon 
when  men  arc  resting  from  the  heat ;  then,  when  they 
laomat  the  loss  c4  this  opportunit>y  ("  Woe  unto  us  !  "), 


a  n^ht  attack.  The  trees  around  the  oity  (6  mg.; 
cf.  Vt.  2019,20)  are  cut  down,  and  earthworks  aro 
thrown  up  as  part  of  the  enemy's  plan  of  attack. 
The  oity  is  "  visited  ",  i-e.  punished,  because  she  *'  keeps 
&esh  "  (7  mg.)  her  wickedness,  as  a  cock-ciBtem  does 
its  waters  ;  let  her  be  disciplined  (230,  S3  ;  for  "  in- 
stmcted  ")  before  Yahweh  casts  her  oS. — 1.  Tekoa: 
<p.  31.  Am.  li)  10  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem. — Beth-hao- 
eerem :  periiaps  a  height  3  miles  NE.  of  Tekoa. — 4  mg. 
refers  to  the  saorifioes  which  began  a  campaign  (pp. 
89,  114);  war  and  religion  are  in  closest  alliance 
amongst  ancient  peoples ;  cf.  Dt,  20. — 7.  The  Babl»B 
found  the  middle  letter  of  thieOT  in  the  word  muieied 
"  cistern  "  (Comill). 

VI.  9-16.  The  Jnsttflcatlon  of  Yahweh's  Wrath^The 
tnm  of  Judah,  the  "  remnant  of  Israel ".  ia  now  come, 
and  Yahweh  bids  the  foe,  figured  as  a  grape-gatherer 
at  work  on  the  vine  (see  on  221)  to  do  tUs  work 
thoroughly  (9  m^.).  The  prophet  oomidains  that  the 
ears  of  the  people  are  closed  to  his  word,  yet  he  cannot 
hold  it  back  (Wg),  and  will  pour  it  out  (so  LXX)  even 
on  the  playing  children  and  the  irresponsible  youth. 
Calamity  falls  on  all  alike,  for  all  seek  gam,  and  the 
very  leaders  are  false  witit  their  easy  talk  of  pros- 
perity (15  ;  both  mgg.). 

VI.  16-21.  Obedlenee  mffe  tbao  Sacrlflce.— Yahweh 
vainly  bade  the  people  stand  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways  (Hebrew,  "  by  the  ways  "),  and  soek  the  ancient 
road  to  prosperity,  that  thoy  may  find  repose  for 
themselves.  The  watchmen-prophets  have  called  in 
vain.  Yahweh's  teaching  ('law",  not  necessarily 
written)  has  been  rejeoted.  For  these  mor^  bults 
far-fetcKed  offerings  and  many  saorifioes  do  not  atone ; 
Yahweh  will  make  the  people  stumble  to  their  ruui. — 
10.  salth  should  be  "  said  .  This  verse  must  not  be 
taken  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  Mt.  II29  ;  the  "  good  '* 
is  material  well-being,  the  "  rest  "  security,  and  **  your 
souls  "  is  no  more  than  a  refiezive  pronoun  here. — 
18.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  corrupt  and  yields 
no  good  sense. — 20.  The  Salueans  of  S.  Arabia  (Sfaeba, 
ef.  1  K.  IO1-13*)  exported  perfume  (Is.  606);  the 
calamus  (mg.)  used  for  incense  (Ex.  1SO»i)  may  have 
come  from  India. — frank Inoeose  ia  a  resinous  gum 
exuding  from  obtain  toees ;  it  became  a  usual  acoom- 
|amment  of  the  "  meal-oSerlDg " ;  ef.   1736,  4Is, 

VI.  22-26.  The  Fo*  from  the  North  is  agam  do- 
scribed  (ef.  615-17)  in  his  advance  against  Jerusalem 
(32,23).  Its  inhamtantB  ntter  their  dismay  ("  wax 
feeble,"  24 ;  Heb^  "  are  slack  ").  The  prophet  warns 
of  the  danger  without  (25),  and  bids  the  (mdlvidualised) 
jpeople  mourn  (Am.  810,  Zech.  12io)  for  the  coming 
disaster. — 22-24  are  repeated  in  connexion  with 
Ballon  in  OO41-43. 

VL  27-SO.  The  Prophefs  Task^Thc  record  ot 
cariier  projAeoiea  (1-6)  fitly  closes  with  the  application 
to  the  prophet  of  the  figure  of  the  "  trier (mo.)  or 
assayer ;  "  so  inextricably  is  the  alloy  mixed  with  the 
silver  that,  though  the  bellows  blow,  and  the  lead 
(which  was  added  to  carry  away  the  alloy)  is  oxidised 
in  the  heat,  no  purification  is  effected  ;  only  impure 
sflver  remains  "  (Driver). — 27.  Omit  a  fortress,  which 
is  probably  a  marginal  note  on  t^  rendering  "  tower  ", 
wmoh  should  be  "  trier". 

VII.  -X.  A  new  section  begins  here,  oonti^ning 
prophecies  presumably  uttered  in  the  earlier  years  <A 
Jehoiakim  (608-604),  except  IO1-16*. 

Vn.  1-15.  The  Temple  Sermon. — The  prophet  ia 
sent  to  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  to  rebuke  the  false 
confidence  of  Yahweh's  worshippers  in  the  poesoasion 
of  this  block  of  boildingB  ("these",  4)-   Yahweh  de- 
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Biree  social  jostioe  (6),  moral  oonduot  (9),  and  whole- 
hearted worship;  oUierwiae  the  eeourity  inspired  by 
the  fact  that  the  Tempi©  belooga  to  Him  (10,  noto  niff.) 
is  utterly  baeelees.  Yahweh  will  not  permit  Hia 
Temple  to  beoome  like  some  cave  which  shelters  robbers 
(11 ;  cf.  Mt.  21 1 3),  but  will  destroy  it  as  He  destroyed 
that  of  Shiloh,  and  will  banish  Judah  as  He  baniahed 
the  northern  tribes  (Ephraim)  from  His  land.  The 
oooGdenoe  in  the  possession  of  the  Tem^  wtw^h  is 
here  rebuked  was  a  natund  ontoome  of  the  lefonna- 
tion  under  Josiah  (2  K.  22f.),  which  made  it  the  only 
centre  of  worship ;  the  remarkable  deliveranoe  of 
Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib  in  701  (2  K.  IO3S)  had 
also  contributed  to  the  belief  that  the  city  was  invio- 
lable. The  effect  of  the  prophet's  words  in  denouncing 
this  sense  of  security  is  deecribed  in  26,  which  refers 
to  the  same  oooaaion.  i.e.  soon  after  008  B.C.— 6* 
stranger  denotes  the  settled  foreigner ;  c/.  Dt,  1 16,  eto. 
—12.  ShUob:  in  Ephraim,  with  Eh  as  ifa  priest  ( 1 S.  1-3), 
and  the  Ark  as  its  pride ;  it  was  probably  destroTOd 
by  the  Philistines  after  the  Tictory  described  in  1 8.  4 
xafL ;  c/.  1  S.  7i*,  Pb.  7860.— 16.  (hnit  the  fliBt  "  aU 
with  LXX. 

vn.  16-20.  The  Worship  of  Astarte.— The  prophet 
is  forbidden  to  intercede  for  a  people  who  are  even  now 
woiabipping  other  gods,  to  their  own  detwrred  ruin. 
The  omt  (p.  99)  deecribed  in  18  (and  more  folly  in 
4415-30)  is  that  of  Ashtoreth  (Astarto),  "  the  queen  of 
heaven  *.e.  the  planet  Venus,  who  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Ishtar  by  the  Babylonians  (IK. 
II5*).  A  similar  offering  of  cakes  (p.  99)  by  women  to 
the  Virgin  Mair,  practised  by  an  Arabian  sect,  is  the 
oontmnatdmi  of  this  (£)BL  ool.  8993). — 18.  Cf.  the 
drink-offering  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh  (Nu.  ISsfi.). 
—provoke  to  anger,  here  and  elsewhere,  should  be 
"  vex." 

vn.  21-28.  Obedlenee  Neoessaiy.  not  Saerlflee.— 

Yahweh  scornfully  tells  these  formal  worsbipperB  to 
eat  even  the  bumt-ofiering  (wholly  offered  to  God), 
as  well  as  the  peaoe-offerins;  (which  was  eaten  by  tbie 
woishippers,  except  the  blood  and  portions  of  the 
fot) ;  both  are  mere  "  flesh,"  without  sacrificial  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  disobedient.  In  Uie  desert  days 
He  aaked  for  obedience,  not  sacrifice  ;  but  Israel  baa 
refused  it,  notwithstanding  the  continued  ministry  of 
the  prophets,  nor  will  Jeremiah's  own  message  be 
heard. — 22f.  clearly  show  that  the  Pentateuch  in 
its  present  form  was  not  known  to  Jeremiah  (c/.  Am.  6 
15),  for  the  Priestly  Code  lays  the  greatest  stress  on 
aaaifioe  as  DiTinely  prescribed  from  the  beginning.— 
28,  Read  as  both  mga- 

vn.  29-Vni.  8.  »iinitii8  lor  Jndah's  Dead^Let 
Jerusalem  mourn,  and  raise  a  dii^  on  the  heights 
(where  she  sinned  by  her  idolatry),  because  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  punishment  for  the  desecration  of 
Yahweh'a  house,  and  for  the  offering  of  human  saoiifio^ 
which  Yahweh  never  ordered.  The  land  shall  be  fall 
of  corpses  (32  n^.),  and  all  joy  shall  cease.  The  valley 
of  Hinnom  shall  be  renamed  "  Slaughter  and  buriau 
will  have  to  be  made  even  in  the  (unoleui)  Topheth. 
Even  those  who  have  died  previously  shall  be  dis- 
honoured by  exposure  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  *tbey  have  worshipped,  whilst  the  living  shaU 
wish  themselves  dead. — Vll.  20.  The  hair  was  shorn, 
as  a  mourning  custom ;  cf.  ML  I16,  Job  I20. — 81.  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  fiOnnom :  Heb.  "  Q€-ben-Hinnom.'* 
whence  "Gehenna"  (Mk.  943*);  near  Jerusalem,  but 
exact  site  disputed,  fieoent  exoavattoos  have  shown 
the  frequency  of  the  sacrifice  of  children  in  Palestine, 
a praotioe  wluoh  is  condemned  in  Dt.  I810;  it  is  probable 
that  such  aaorifices  wrae  offered  to  Yahweh  aa  "  king  " 


(Mdek).  t,e.  that  "  Molech  "  in  this  connexion  is  a 
title>  rather  than  a  proper  name.  For  what  is  known 
ofthiaMoleohoulttsee  £Bi."M(deoh.*'and  «/.Hi.67. 
Gen.  22i3,  Ex.  13i3,  Lev.  Sax*,  2  K.  I63,  21«»  23nH 
Dt  1231,  Jer.  195.  Ezek.  20z6.*— Topheth :  2K.23to; 
supposed  to  be  the  Arunaio  word  for  "  fireplaoe", 
revooalised  to  suggest  "boaheth",  i.t.  "shuoe".  a 
wordsometimessubstitutedfor  "  Baal"  (I  S.  I447-51*. 
1  K.  1632*).— Vni.  2.  the  host  of  heaveo:  (G«a.  2i*] 
aain  Dt.  419,  etc.,  with  reference  to  Asmio-Kil^tKuaa 
star  worship.  The  significanoe  of  this  dishonourable 
troatmont  of  the  dead  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  shades 
in  Sheol  suffer  with  tiieir  bodies ;  an  enemy*a  ghoet  is 

still  vulnerable  throush  his  corpse  (Job  1423*)  -8. 

Omit  "  which  remain  ,  with  LXX  wad  Syr. 

VUL  4-17.  Jttdah's  Unnatural  Oondnet  and  tts 
Punishment. — ^There  is  something  unnatural  in  the 
[lersistenoy  of  the  peoj^e's  misooncluot ;  ^y  show  no 
mclination  to  return  to  Yahweh,  but  pureue  a  head- 
strong course  away  from  Him  (6  mg.).  They  put  thnn- 
selves  below  the  level  of  the  very  birds  of  heaven,  the 
stork,  the  turtle-dove,  the  swift,  and  the  swallow  (so 
in  7),  who  know  the  time  of  their  return  in  spring  (after 
their  winter  migration ;  cf.  Is.  I3).  Their  alleged 
knowledge  of  Yahweh's  teaching  (  law,"  8;  is  de- 
Insive ;  th^  have  beem  misled  uainoem  toaeheta. 
whose  ponishment  avuts  them.  (106-13  should  be 
omitted,  with  LXX ;  thev  have  been  repeated  from 
613-15.)  They  shall  perisn  like  a  fruitless  and  wither- 
ing tree  (13;  contrast  that  of  178;  cf.  Ps.  I3S.). 
The  stricken  people  urge  each  other  to  gather  into  the 
cities,  but  they  cannot  escape  tiie  bitterness  of  tbnr 
fate  (14).  Tt^  invader  approaehea  from  the  nortii 
{cf.  415),  nor  can  his  venomous  assault  be  avoided  aa 
a  miake-oharmer  avoids  the  bite  of  an  adder  (17  mg.  -. 
the  basilisk  of  RV  is  a  reptile  of  fable). — 6.  Tha 
emphasis  should  fall  on  ''perpetual ".  Omit  "  of 
Jerusalem  with  LXX. — 8.  The  raferenoe  is  apparently 
to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  published  some  doan 
years  before.  With  its  prophetic  attack  on  heathen 
modes  of  worship,  etc.  Jeremiah  was  in  full  sympathy  ; 
but  its  priestly  emphasis  on  the  sanctuarr  and  its 
ritual,  and  the  resiUtant  extemalisation  oc  religion, 
were  quite  alien  to  his  teaching.  [This  view  is  taken 
by  several  of  the  best  authorities,  and  may  be  correct. 
But  a  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  view  that 
Jeremiah's  attitude  to  the  law-book  was  more  sym- 
pathetic, in  which  case  the  reference  will  bo  to  regula- 
tions made  by  Ihe  scribes,  which  we  do  not  poseeea. — 
A.  S.  P.].— 18t.  Bead  mgg.—gtSi  or  Ule  here  atands 
figuratively  for  some  hitter,  if  not  poisraona,  jN^t^ 
which  has  not  beea  identified ;  it  is  rendered  *Mwm- 
look  "  in  Hos.  IO4. 

vnL  IS-IX.  1.  Jeremiah's  S«row  over  Judah's 
Suffering. — The  prophety  in  sorrowful  sympathy  with 
hia  people,  heats  in  anticipation  the  cry  of  the  ezilea 
and  Yahw^'a  answer.  Tney  reproadi  Him  with  Hia 
abandonment  of  Zion  ;  He  points  to  their  idolaby, 
and  introduction  of  foreign  (  strange  ")  deitiea.  Tha 
people  lament  (apparently  in  proverbial  form)  the 
disappointmrat  of  their  hope  of  deliverance ;  it  is  aa 
when  the  hope  of  harvest  (April-June)  has  been 
destroyed,  ana  the  failure  of  the  autumn  ingathering 
(20  mg.)  has  removed  the  remaining  expectation  ;  th^ 
(emph.)  have  not  been  rescued  from  their  distress  (the 
reference  in  "  saved  "  is  to  material  fwosperitT,  not 
to  a  spiritual  change).  The  prophet  hiniself  goes 
arrayed  as  a  mourner  ("  I  am  black  mg.),  appalled 
because  of  his  people's  wound  ;  is  there  no  cure  T  He 
cannot  sorrow  enough  for  the  tragedy  of  Judah — 
22.  balm :  not  the  balsam,  but  mastao.  a  medioiiialfy 
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tued  mm,  abondut  in  (Head  (Gen.  37z3,  nt^.)' 
ttsported  to  other  ooimtries. — betlHi:  Heb.  "new 
flaih",  whkih  **  oomes  ap",  is.  fomu  ov«r  &  wonnd. 

a.  »-2B.  ntOiUmam  ni  lit  RaMbvtlon:  «te 
Dtrgv  of  Death. — The  hambleet  oanTanaerai  would  be 
jm^toMo  to  life  among  these  evil  raen,  with  their 
cslunmies  and  the  unfaithful  use  of  power  by  those 
in  authority,  their  matual  deceit,  and  tneir  untruthful- 
ness (2-6).  Yahweh  will  prove  them  in  His  furnace 
(639)^  "  beoanae  of  the  wiokednesB  o£  "  Bm  peo]^  (so 
read  in  7,  witii  LXX,  which  omtinoei  ^nlmtAy,  after 
•*  arrow  ",  in  8,  "  the  words  of  Uieir  montii  are  deceit ", 
and  omits  "  with  his  mouth ").  9  ooonia  in  69,29 
(7-9X  The  prophet  raises  (10-12)  the  mourner's  ditge 
for  the  devastated  country  and  rained  towns ;  it  is 
by  Yahweh's  huid  that  they  have  been  laid  waste 
(rather  Uian  "  bomt  up  "),  as  the  disoeming  recognise 
(Hoo.  149].  Disobedience  to  the  (Deuteronomio)  Iai«, 
seen  in  the  worship  of  the  local  deities,  brings  the  bittw 
result  of  exile  ana  death  [13-16).  Let  Z^'s  sorrows 
be  bewailed  by  the  singers  of  dii^.  Yahweh  Himself 
•npplies  the  dirge  to  be  learnt  and  song,  2if. 
(which  are  in  the  appropriate  metre  of  the  dirge),  of 
which  Gonxill  well  remarks  that  more  <nnnot  be  sud 
in  eight  short  lines — the  diige  of  the  Reaper  Death 
(1^-22).— 4b  nwlut:  with  a  suggesttoa  ttf  tiie  gboej 
of  tlie  "snm^ter"  (Gen.  27361—10.  vlldtnmi: 
property  a  place  to  which  cattle  are  oriTen  for  pasturage, 
not  a  desert. — 11.  Jaekab  often  haunt  the  ruins  of 
Syrian  towns;  ef.  Is.  1322,  34i3. — 1&,  wofmwood: 
^.  23is,  Pr.  64* ;  some  bitter  herb,  always  named 
figaratiin9^.«17>  Professional  singMs  of  dirges,  as  still 
emtiomi  at  Snian  fimeiab ;  amnlnc  an  archaism 
for  "akUful";  ef.  Am.  S16.— SI.  vtttioiit  shook!  b» 

streets  ",  and  itreete  should  be  "  broad  plaoes  ". — 
22.  The  words  "  Speak,  Thus  saith  the  Lord",  which 
intermpt  the  metro  of  the  dirge,  should  be  omitted, 
with  LaX.  This  ^pheoy  is  continued  in  IO17-25. 
the  intervening  sections  bein^  a  later  insertion ;  possibly 
9i3-i6  also  is  not  hy  Jeremiah. 

DL  28-ae.  The  KDowledce  of  Tahweh:  Unelream- 
etoad  bcaeL— This  paragra;^  contains  two  originaUy 
distinct  prophecies,  anrelated  to  their  present  context, 
though  quite  possibly  Jeretuianio.  They  teach  the 
glory  of  Israers  reli^n  (23!),  and  the  futility  of 
phyaioal  without  spiritaal  oiroumoisioa  (asl).  In 
the  second,  Israel  m  degraded  to  Uie  level  of  other, 
onoironmoised  nations.—^  The  "  oomer-cUpt "  (2523, 
4932)  an  those  shaved  around  the  bmw,  aooording  to 
the  practice  of  some]  Arab  tribes  (e/.  Herod.  iiL  8, 
tuod  contrast  Lev,  1927'*). 

X.  1-ie.  The  Folly  ot  Idolatry.— Thia  passage  (like 
933-26)  intermpte  ^e  connexion  of  932  ana  IO17 ; 
its  deiumoiation  of  the  idols  of  the  heathen  as  utteriy 
futile  for  good  or  evil  relates  it  to  the  times  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  {<q.  Is.  44xifi.),  and  ahar^  distingniehes  it 
from  the  denonciation  of  Israel's  syneretiBtic  worship, 
■ad  the  declaration  of  its  penalty,  found  in  7-9.  Israel 
is  nxged  to  hold  aloof  from  the  heathen  religioa  of  its 
en-vironment.  The  idol  is  but  a  human  product  (3  mg. ), 
as  lifeless  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  ouoamber  garden,  needing 
to  be  carried  in  a  procession  (Is.  467).  Fear  is  not 
neoBssnry  before  these  things,  which  can  do  nothing ; 
it  is  fitting  towards  Yahweh  alone  (7  mg.).  The  wor- 
shippers of  idols  are  one  and  all  sena^eas,  and  "  the 
instruction  of  idols  is  wood,"  i.e.  without  moral  or 
spiritual  force  (so  Driver,  but  the  rendering  is  doubtful, 
Aud  the  sentence  obscure).  The  idol  u  plated  with 
costly  metals,  and  dressed  in  fine  clothes  by  human 
hands,  but  it  is  Yahweh  who  is  truly  God  (10  mg.). 
There  follows  (ix)  a  gloss  in  Aramaic,  which  breaks  ths 


connexion  of  xo  and  1 2,  and  is  doubtless  some  marginal 
watdkword  of  Jewish  faitJi  againrt  heathenism,  which 
has  crept  into  tte  text.  The  remaining  verses  (ia-z6, 
rqieated  Olis-19)  deecribe  the  maoifeataaon  of 
Yahweh's  power  in  creation  and  in  tempest  (with  13 
ef.  Fs.  13^).  The  result  of  the  Divine  visitation  is 
that  the  idolater  is  struck  dumb  (14a).  and  the  idol- 
maker  put  to  shame  bythe  utter  inability  of  the  image 
to  do  Buoh  thiooB.  The  idol  is  a  lifeless  mockery, 
doomed  in  the  Day  Yahweh,  when  the  power  of 
Iraael'sOodBhallbeTevealed.— 2.  thailgiuot  heaTen: 
i.e.  eclipses,  comets,  etc.,  pointing  to  the  astrcdogj  of 
Baboon,  amid  which  this  passage  was  probably 
written.— &  Kead  as  mg,,  where  the  reference  suggests 
that  the  "  fdllar  "  serves  the  purpose  of  a  scarecrow. — 
9.  Tanfallh :  Tarteasus  m  Spam.  Ps.  48?*,  la.  2i6* ;  for 
Ophai,  not  known,  read  as  mg. ;  OpUr  was  perhaps 
in  S.B.  Arabia  (Is.  13i2*). 

X.  17-tt.  The  Departure  Into  Sdla.— The  veiaoiiified 
community  is  ttrfd  to  pick  up  its  bundle  {mg.),  and 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  exile.  She  bewaila  ne^  hnrt 
and  hex  spoilt  dwelling.  Theae  troubles,  says  the 
prophet,  come  from  her  unwise  rulen  ("  shepherds  ")• 
ana  already  are  upon  her.  Identifying  himself  witji 
the  peof^e,  he  pleads  witii  Yahireh  for  meroy  in 
judgment*  -on  toe  gnnmd  of  man's  waakneas.  (23 
shonld  be  rwointed  and  rendered,  "  Kot  for  man  is  it 
to  walk  and  direct  his  et^is.")  35  can  hardly  be 
Jeremiah's ;  its  oi]y  for  vengeanoe  on  the  heathen 
contradicts  his  attitude  towuds  the  nations  as  the 
Divindy  oommiasioned  instruments  of  Yahweh's  wrath 
against  His  peofde's  sin.  (Omit  "  yea,  they  have  de- 
voured him,''  with  T.XX,  and  with  the  paraUd  oited 

X^  1-Xn.  8.  The  relation  of  the  ]prophet  to  the 
(Deateronomio)  Covenant  (Ui-8) ;  its  sabseqoent 
abandonment,  and  the  Divine  punishment  (9-17) ;  the 
[dot  at  Anatboth  (18-23);  the  prophet's  problem 
(12i~6).  On  the  difficulties  raised  by  this  section, 
see  Introduction,  §  2  ;  it  seems  likely  that,  aa  Duhm 
and  Co  mill  have  argued,  llj-14  u  an  unhiatorioal 
inference  aa  to  what  the  prophet  might  be  expected 
to  do  at  the  time  of  the  Deoteronomie  Reformation 
in  621.  If  its  historicity  be  accepted,  then  JeremiiA'a 
initial  approval  must  subsequently  have  passed  into 
disapproval,  in  view  of  the  religions  extemalism  and 
false  oonfidenoe  which  followed  upcm  the  Reformation. 
(See  on  7i-i5,  8&) 

XL  1-&  Th*  FroduutloD  at  Am  OorMuuH— 
Jeremiah  is  oommissioned  to  wforoe  solemnly  («/»  Dt. 
2726.  299)  on  Jadah  and  Jerosalem  the  covenant 
which  Yahweh  made  at  the  time  of  the  national  de- 
liverance from  Egypt,  as  the  condition  of  hleasing. 
He  solemnly  accepts  this  commission,  and  is  sent  to 
the  smaller  cities,  as  well  as  to  the  streets  of  the 
ca^tal,  to  declare  the  penalty  of  disobedienoe  to  t^ 
covenant,  as  shown  by  past  history. — S.  The  verbs, 
"hear  ye",  and  "speak  '  should  be  emended  to  the 
singular,  in  view  of  3. — 4.  the  Iroo  tnnuee  means 
one  for  smelting  iron,  here  a  figure  for  severe  trial; 
cf.  Dt.  430,  I  K.  851.— -6.  Amen,  i-e.  *'  truly  implies 
the  confirmation  of  the  curse ;  (cf.  Dt.  27xsff.). 

XL  9-17.  The  Paflare  ot  the  Betmnuttoi^The 
first  part  (9-14)  of  this  passaee  impUes  the  failnro  of 
the  Deuteronomio  movement  (  They  are  turned  back  ", 
10),  and  is,  therefore,  often  referred  to  the  reaction 
under  Jehoiakim,  after  Josiab's  death  in  608,  on  the 
asBumptioQ  of  Jeremianio  authorship ;  but  see  pre- 
fatory note  to  11  iff.  Judah  is  leagued  to  renew  the 
disobedience  of  the  past ;  Yahweh  will  punish,  and 
will  refuse  to  answer,  whilst  the  fajsa  gods  cannot,  the 
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oatoiy  tor  help  (13a,  m  2st8&).  The  prophet  is  for- 
Inddea to interoede  {utamg.).  Theoomipt  verse  ij 
is  emended  W  Dmer  {cf.  ntg.)  into  "  What  hath  my 
beioved  (to  do)  in  mine  house,  (se^ng)  she  bringeth 
evil  devioee  to  paae  7  Will  tovb  and  holy  fleeh  remove 
tiiine  evil  from  ofE  thee  ?  then  mightest  thoa  lejoioe  !  " 
t.e.  Judah'a  Uviah  ritual  is  really  usolees.  She  is  oom- 
pared  vith  a  luxuriant  (not  simply  "  green  ")  olive, 
saddenly  Btmok  by  lightning  (16) ;  evil  will  oome  npcm 
her,  oorresponding  to  the  evil  of  her  Baal-oult  (17, 
perhaps  an  rapaosio^  The  want  of  oonoexion  be- 
tween 1-14  Md  isn.  supports  tlw  view  that  the 
fionner  has  been  peflxed  by  a  writer  wishing  to  oonneot 
JMemiah  with  the  Deuteronomio  Befonnation.  As  a 
matter  of  faot^  15  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
Deuteronomio  emphasis  on  Temfde  and  ritual  (OomUl). 

XL  18-28.  The  Anathoth  PIot^Tho  abrupt  intro- 
duction of  tiiis  aooonnt  of  the  plot  of  the  men  of 
Anathoth  agafaut  tiw  Ufa  of  tihe  propliBt  might  be 
explained  by  the  soppoeition  that  hie  advocacy  of 
the  Deuteronomio  Befonnation  (llifit)  would  seem 
treaoheiy  to  his  kinsmen.  For,  ae  stated  in  the  lutro- 
duction,  they  may  have  traced  their  desomt  ^m 
Abiathar,  a  priestlv  Ime  now  perpeto^y  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  Zadokite  priests  (A  Jerusalem.  how- 
ever, Jeremiah's  advocacy  of  Deateronomy  be  not 
aoonpted  as  historic,  thni  the  Anathoth  penecaticm 
wiU  be  a  special  instADoe  <tf  the  gaaenl  onpopolarity 
of  Jeremiah.  Whether  it  was  provoked  some  pafi- 
laoular  utterance  like  that  of  Jesus  in  the  Bjmagogae 
of  Nazaieth  we  do  not  know.  Jeremiah  save  that  he 
was  as  unoonsoioua  of  this  plot  as  is  a  tame  (  gentle  ") 
lamb  (ef.  2  8.  123)  of  the  purpose  to  kill  it.  He 
appeals  to  the  just  Judge,  who  knows  his  inmost 
and  tiioo^fs,  againBt  ih»  injnatioa  ot  this 
{dot.  Yafawsh  answen  the  prophet's  appeal  with  a 
titreat  of  venoeanoe  on  the  men  of  Anathoth  (see  on 
li). — 19.  frnn:  a  slight  emendation  gives  the  pre- 
ferable meaning  "  sap". — 90.  In  Hetoew  psyohology, 
the  reins  or  kuneys  are  the  seat  of  strong  emotions, 
t^.  desires,  and  the  heart  is  the  genenl  centre  ot 
psjMiieal  aetlvity,  iodnding  thought  Dobm  points 
oat  that  this  is  the  earliest  deolantim  of  Yidiwdi'e 
knoiriedge  of  the  inner  life.  Comill  si^gests  with 
considerable  ^usibiliW  that  the  following  seotkm, 
12i-6,  origiosdly  preceded  II18-23. 

XDL  1-6.  The  ProUem  irf  OnrlghteoiiB  Prosper!^.— 
Jeremiah  raises  (for  the  first  time  in  Hebrew  literature) 
the  probimn  of  the  prosperity  ot  the  onrighteous, 
apparently  in  connexion  witn  his  experienoes  at 
AnathotlL  He  ventoieB  to  com^^ain  (rather  than 
"  ptoad ")  unto  Yahw^  since  He  should  award 
adversity  to  tba  evildoers  who  dishonour  Him  in  their 
inner  man  ("  reins  ",  see  on  II20),  and  he  appeals  for 
their  punishment.  Qod  answers  Jraemiah  (5)  with 
the  warning  that  he  has  worse  trials  to  face  than  the 
trouUes  at  Anathoth.  —  4  has  little  point  in  this  con- 
text except  tor  its  dose,  "  He  shall  not  see  our  latter 
end  ",  whuik  apparently  meuis  that  Jeremiah  will  not 
live  to  see  the  vengeance  desired.  For  this,  however, 
LXX  reads,  "  God  will  not  see  our  ways."— 6.  tlum  art 
neon:  the  olumge  of  one  letter  gives  the  mach 
better  aenee,  "  thou  fleeet " — the  pride  ot  Jordan  de- 
notes flie  semi-tropioai  jun^e  of  the  Jordan  vaUey, 
madting  the  breadth  of  the  nver  in  flood,  still  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts ;  ef.  49i9.  Zech.  lis-  This  was  visiUe 
from  Jecemiah'a  home,  Anathoth. 

Xn.  7-17.  The  DsMiUaon  of  Judah  by  her  Hslgb- 
bmn,  and  tbalr  Pntnre.— This  isolated  pro^ecy  ic 
most  natoiaUv  referred  to  the  evmts  of  2  K.  24if., 
"hm  Jehcoaktan  had  levolted  agaiust  Nebnohadiecsar 


(c.  698).  Yahweh  laments  His  enforced  abaadomnent 
of  His  house  (a  tenn  here  denoting  the  huid  rather 
than  the  Temple  ;  ^.  Hoe.  81, 015),  because  Judah  has 
(dudlenged  Him  ;  now  He  sees  her— a  speckled  bird— 
mailed  out  for  the  attack  of  her  ndgbbourB.  Nomad 
invaders  (the  "  shepherds  "  of  10)  have  laid  ber  waste, 
so  that  Yahweh  Hinwelf  grieves  ;  none  has  learnt  the 
keeon  in  time.  13  is  dtmcnlt  (read  "  they  shidl  be 
disappointed  of  their  fmita  ",  cf.  mg.)  because  it  does 
not  suit  the  context;  it  most  refer  to  ttie  men  of 
Judah.  In  14-17,  Yahweh  says  that  He  wdl  exilB 
these  nelghboorH  (Syrians,  Moabitea,  Ammonites),  bat 
they  shaJI  be  brought  baok  if  oonwted  to  Jodah's 
rel^on  (for  the  oath  in  16,  ef.  48). — 11.  onto  m« :  to 
my  sorrow ;  cf.  vtg.  of  Qen.  48^  (Driver). 

XHL  Five  detached  prophecies,  all  except  the  fourth 
being  ot  uncertain  date. 

m.  1-11.  The  SymMl  ttw  Wabt-doth.  ite 
lemovBl  signitymg  the  v^eodon  and  rain  ot  Judah, 
as  a  oonseqaeoce  of  ber  disobedience^  The  propbei 
hayB  and  wears  a  linm  waist-doth,  not  yet  pot 
in  water,  as  a  declaration  of  Yahweh's  adoption  oi 
His  peop^  into  doeest  intimacy.  The  inowet  then 
removes  it,  and  buries  it  in  a  rooky  deit  where  it  is 
spoilt  by  damp,  the  removal  bdng  a  sign  that  Yahwdi 
pate  IBs  people  from  Him  into  the  rain  of  exile.  Sudi 
symbolism  as  this,  so  frequent  on  the  put  of  Hebrew 
projdiets  (tor  Jeremiah,  cf.  IBsfE.,  STsff.,  28ioff.,  326ff., 
4380.,  Cl«3),  has  stall  something  ot  the  "symbcrfio 
magio  "  of  {oimittve  peoples  olingmg  to  it ;  it  has  the 
force,  and  more,  of  the  spoken  word,  and  helps  to 
secure  the  result  it  "symboDsee"  (2  K.  13j6f.*).  Bodi 
symboUsm  helps  to  explain  the  NT  emphaaiB  on 
Daptum. — 1.  The  object  named  is  not  the  outer  giidl^ 
hat  a  oovering  worn  next  the  Ain.— 4.  Bq^ma: 
^Ixew  "  Pmwi";  it  is  improbaUe,  owing  to  the  di^ 
tanoe,  that  this  was  literdfy  the  place  of  the  burial; 
perhaps  Parah  (Joe.  I832)  near  Anathoth  is  meant, 
this  spot  being  choeen  as  anmeetive  trf  the  Ea|duafces^ 
and  BO,  symbolical  of  the  puuM  of  ezflei — ^lu.  dul 
em  be:  "letitbe". 

XHL  lS-14  Tbt  Rgnre  ef  flw  Wtaw-laii^The  Cate 
of  the  men  of  J^ah  is  that  they  shaU  be  filled  like 
jam  with  the  wine  oi  dnmkonneea  (e/.  26i  58 Fs.  OO3), 
and  then  shall  be  dashed  to  destrac^n  (as  a  potter 
might  dash  such  earthen  jars  together ;  cf.  Pb.  2g). 

XBL  1&~17.  lirad'fl  Pride.— The  prophet  warns 
against  the  arroganoy  that  persistently  refuses  to  obey 
(M. "  ^ve  dory  to  " ;  c/.  1 S.  63)  Yahwdi,  and  com  para 
the  disobedirat  with  tmvdlets  6n  moontain  patha, 
who  wait  vainly  in  the  twilif^t  lor  lights  until  the  toAt 
bii\a  (16.  rngg).  He  is  filled  with  giM  at  their  oon&ig 
captivity. 

XHL  18t.  A  INrge  on  the  Doom  of  JduriMtata 
and  his  Mother  (Nehnshta,  2  K.  248,15).  «■  607.— 
iS  should  read,  "  Say  ye  (LXX)  to  the  king  -and  the 
queen-mother,  dtye  down  low  fjng.),  for  oome  down 
nom  yonr  head  lYaS)  Is  your  beaotinil  onnm  "  {mg.). 
The  qaeen-mother  is  mom  important  tiian  the  qoefea 
m  an  Oriental  court  2226). — tlN  Booth  denotes  a 
particular  dirtriot,  the  Negd>  (p.  32),  hi  the  sooth  of 
Judah  (Joe.  I&21-32). 

Xm.  ao^.  Jemsatom*!  ShaiiM.^This  pro^dieoy,  aa 
perhaps  others  in  this  diapter,  would  suit  the  positioai 
ot  afbiis  under  JehdsUm,  after  ChudiemiBh  (QOSV 
Jwosalnn  is  aaked  oonoeming  the  wdfato  of  her 
people,  in  the  day  of  invasion  by  the  foe  from  tbe 
north  (46,  etc  ■  here  of  tho  Babylonians).  21  shonid 
read,  "  When  he  shall  set  over  thee  as  head  thoao  whom 
thou  hast  thyself  taught  to  be  friends  unto  thea^" 
fce.  those  yabo  have  ^leen  ooar^^^^^^an  now 
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beoome  masters.  Her  anguish  and  shama  are  molted ; 
a  ohange  seeaoB  hopeless,  since  habit  has  beoome  second 
nature  (23).  Rain  is  inevitable  (34  mfrO*  The  shame- 
fulenosnxeof  her  nakedness  (36  mg.)  la  an  appropriate 
punishment  of  her  seosnalitv  (KaL  35  ;  ef.  Is.  473, 
Ezek.  I637).  37  reads,  **iiter  how  l<»ig  time  yet 
wilt  then  not  be  deaoaed  I "  Pbr  Uie  fixm  of  iul0^ 
bigs,  see  6ft. 

XIV.  1-XV.  9.  The  Drought  tai  Jndah.  and  Jere- 
miah's oonseqnuit  IntereeRil«L— The  date  of  this 
disaster  ia  nnlmown,  bat  some  year  in  the  latter  half 
of  Jehoiakim's  reign  is  most  probable.    The  effeota  ^ 
the  drooi^t  are  graphically  described  hi  3-6.  The 
penooiflea  "  gates  "  represeot  the  people  who  gather 
at  them  in  mooming  attiie  and  attitude  ("  sit  in  black 
upon  the  ground";  cf.  831,  13i8).   The  empty  pita 
are  diied-np  storage  cisterns  (cf.  213).   Hen  cover 
their  heads  because  of  ^ef  (2  S.  I630).   The  Bnrt 
daose  of  4  (to  "  ohapt ")  is  best  emended,  with  Duhm, 
after  LXX  "  The  tillen  of  the  noand  an  dismayed  " 
(ef.  mg.).   The  eyee  ci  the  wfid  assee  taSl  through 
fruitless  search  for  herbage  (ef.  Lam.  4i7).   In  7-9, 
the  prophet  conf eases  the  people's  sin,  bat  appeals  to 
Yahweh's  honour  (7),  and  His  ownenhip  01  Israel 
(9 ;  ef.  7 10),  as  a  reason  for  His  permanent  preeenoe 
and  efleotiire  help.   In  10-18.  Yahweh  refdies  that  His 
alooliMBB  o(»ieivMids  ('*  even  so "}  to  the  people'a 
abandonment  oTHim  (106  as  Hos.  81 3),  and  annonnoes 
evil  as  the  only  answer  to  their  saoiifioe ;  to  which 
Jeremiah  objects  (13)  that  the  people  have  been  misled 
b^  the  prophets  (239B. )  who  promised  peaoe.  Yahweh, 
disowning  these  prophets  (14),  announces  their  doom 
as  well  as  that  01  the  people,  and  Jeremiah  is  bidden 
to  lament  ihs  honors  that  are  coming  on  Jndah 
through  invasion  and  its  consequences.    In  19-33, 
Jeremiah  oontinuee  the  dialogue  with  a  further  con- 
feesitm  on  behalf  of  ^e  peoj^e,  and  with  an  appeal 
to  the  ties  that  bind  Yahweh  to  Israel  (31  mg.) ; 
Yahweh  alone  can  remove  the  terrors  of  this  drought. 
In  15i-9,  Yahweh  retries  titat  evm  such  pleaders  as 
Moses  (Xu.  14i3-2o)  and  Samael  (I  8.  79)  would  not 
tarn  Him  from  His  pnipoee  ;  let  tiie  people  go  forth  to 
peetUenoa  ("  deatii ' ,  2^  nroid,  iamhie^  and  oaptivttj ; 
Pet  them  be  "  an  object  of  oonstematicm  "  (for  *'  toosod 
to  and  fro ",  4)  to  all,  because  of  the  heathenism  of 
Ifanasseh  (2  K.  21 1 iff.).    It  is  Jerusalem  that  has 
rejected  Yahweh  {thou,  6,  emphatic),  and  therefore  is 
tvinnowed  with  a  fork.   The  coming  destruction  is 
leeoribed  (8)  as  widespread  and  unexpected  ("  at  noon- 
Jay     aa  in  64) ;  even  the  (happy)  moth»  of  seven 
1  S.  25)  utterly  oollapBes.— XlV.  8.  Bead  both  mgg. 
—14.  dMnatton,  ud  ft  ttlng     wagbt :  read,  witii 
[>river,  "  a  wortiilees  divinatdon  "  by  omission  of  one 
etter. — 186  is  difficult  and  obeonre ;  for  "  go  abont " 
re  should  perhaps  render  "  go  begging ",  or,  with 
©cond  mg.  slteixiativ^  simply  "  journey ". — 21.  the 
hrone  ol  thy  glMy:   Jerusalem,  as  containing  the 
['emfde;  ef.  17i3.— 22.  vanities :  "god8."--XV. 
'.  fanned  with  a  fan :  i-e.  winnowed  ;  cf.  4ii,  Is.  3O34, 
dt.  3 1 3.   The  jGsstem  threshing-floor  ia  described  in 
Tiomaon,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  538ff. 

XV.  10-21.  Tbe  8ornnr  and  Stnogth  of  FnvJMtie 
.ervloe. — The  experi«ice  of  the  prophet,  as  described 
1  the  following  section,  may  be  tbe  result  of  his 
^.popularity  at  the  time  of  the  drought,  and  therefore 
e  xightly  placed  after  14i-469;  Mit  it  would  suit 
iwuay  other  occaaims  of  his  life.  On  t^e  great  im- 
ortanoe  of  this  and  similar  passages,  both  for  a  true 
^itoeptJon  of  Jeremiah's  personality,  and  for  his 
>eoiu  contribution  to  rdigion,  see  Ihtroduotion,  {  8. 
lie  {maent  puaage  ii  jntam^ted      tlw  bnlmuit 


versea,  i^f.,  which  ooour  again,  more  ooireetly  and 
in  their  proper  {daoe,  in  VI3S. ;  they  relate  to  the 
peofrie,  not  to  Jeremiah  (^b.  of  14  is  as  mg.).  Ifore- 
over,  iif,  ii  obsonve  and  possfldy  ootnipl.  Jeraniah 
laments  his  birth  to  so  tmpopolar  a  i6k  aa  that  of  a 
prophet  of  disaster,  as  unpopular  as  that  of  the 
creaitor  or  debtor("  nsuiy  "  is  simply  "  interest",  as 
in  Dt.  2330).  Yahweh  had  promised  to  strengt^un 
him  and  to  humiliate  his  opponents,  but  they  are  too 
strong  for  him  (12  as  in  mg.,  the  "  northwn  iron  and 
bronte  "  denotbig  the  greater  slreiwth  of  Jeremiah's 
Jewish  opponents  as  oompaied  with  himself ;  bat  this 
is  not  Twy  satiafaotwy).  Jenoniah  begs  Yahweh  not 
to  destooy  him  thitHi^  enossiva  patience  (*'  long- 
suffning  '^)  towards  his  peiseoators.  His  joy  has  been 
to  take  to  heart  YahvMi's  mcooagee  (for  the  figare  of 
eatdng,  cf.  Ezek.  2s-33),  uid  he  belongs  to  Yahweh  (16 ; 
ef.  7io  mg.).  The  compulsion  of  the  Divine  Hand  in 
pro^ietac  rapture  (Is.  811,  Ezek.  I3*,  814 ;  cf.iK.  815) 
baa  sepanted  him  from  the  (udinuy  joyous  fellowship 
of  men,  and  has  msed  him  to  a  UMsage  of  indignaiU 
potest  against  men  s  ways.  Obedieaoe  aeema  to  have 
brought  unending  pain,  and  Yahweh  is  "  a  lying 
stimm  the  watms  of  which  are  dried  up  in  the  noor 
of  need  (18 ;  ef.  Job  615).  To  this  cry  of  distrust  and 
despair  Yahwcdi's  answer  is  to  bid  Jeiemtah  turn  from 
Bwm  a  ndiit^  and  resume  his  aervtoa  ("  stand  betoio 
me",  1  E.  10b.  I815) ;  let  him  ntter  the  preoious,  and 
leave  out  the  worthless  elemoits  of  his  Ihinkina  that 
he  may  be  Yahweh's  "  mouth  "  (Ex.  4i6 ;  cjC  7i) ; 
then,  at  Imgth.  the  nation  will  00 me  to  see  witii  hhn 
(19).  Meanwhile,  Yahweh  renews  the  prormaes  with 
which  his  ministry  began  (liSf.). 

XVL  1-XVn.  18.  The  Coming  Distress  a  Penalty  for 
Sin. — The  prophet  is  forbidden  to  found  a  family,  be- 
cause of  the  coming  sorrows  {ef.  1  Cor.  7390.),  in 
Triiioh  death  will  be  too  common  even  for  due  mouming 
and  burial.  He  is  to  stand  aloof  from  the  ordinary 
expreasions  of  grief  (5-7)  or  social  jov  (81 ;  cf.  734),  aa 
a  sign  that  Yahweh  will  make  bow  to  cease  in  tho 
universal  disaster.  The  reason  for  this  great  sufBsrina 
is  the  sin  of  disloyalty  to  Yahweh,  who  will  fling  oat 
His  people  (like  a  javelin,  1  S.  2O33)  to  a  land  of  other 
gods  (13;  ef.  1  S.  2619).  The  two  feUowing  versM 
(I4f.),  which  promise  a  future  restoration,  are  in- 
serted from  2^.,  and  interrupt  the  -prtsmat  context. 
The  *'  fishers  "  and  the  "  huntera  "  whom  Yahweh  will 
send,  to  net  in  shoals  or  hunt  down  singly,  are  Judah's 
invaders,  from  whom  there  is  no  escape.  The  heavy 
praialty  ("  douUe  "  aa  in  b.  403)  has  been  wovokea 
by  thepeonUar  insult  to  Yahweh  ai  the  sin  of  idolatiy 
(18).  The  prophet  breaks  off  to  anticipate  the  day 
when-  Yahweh  shall  be  known  by  all  the  peoples,  who 
will  abandon  their  no-cods  (19-21).  Judah's  sin  u 
ineffaoeably  written  on  her  heart ;  the  projections  at 
tbe  comer  of  their  (nt^.)  altars  (Ex.  273)  bear  tbe  blood 
of  heathen  sacrifice  ;  therefore  shall  Judah  be  spoiled 
and  her  people  beoome  exiles  (17i-4).  The  test  of 
this  section  (5-18)  is  an  editorial  ooUeotion  of  more  or 
lees  disoonneoted  sayings,  probably  by  Jeremiah.  The 
fine  contrast  in  5-^  is  {nobaUy  the  sooroe  of  Fs.  I3I 
The  confession  of  inner  weakness  in  9  may  belong  to 
the  prophet's  prayer  for  healing  in  I4tt.  (with  10 
ef.  II30,  3219).  XI  is  a  proverb  based  on  the  alleged 
habite  of  the  partridge,  the  point  being  that  the 
adopted  teood  at  last  forsakes  its  pnteuikd  moUur. 
Unbroken  ocmfidenoe  in  Yahweh  is  expressed  in  tsf., 
and  the  prophet  prayiB  that  be  be  not  forsaken  in  his 
prophetic  task  ;  he  dbolaims  any  malicions  joy  in  his 
propheoiee  ol  evil,  but  aski  to  be  Jaatifled  (14-18)^ 
XVL  S.  On  momning  the  dsad,  no  p.  110,  BDB^ 
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*'Vomamtt",  EBL,"UoaniiiigCaBtoiiu",  andc/.4l5, 
473,  Dt.  Hi,  eto. — ^18.  For  suoh  tadt  reo(^[iiition  of 
bmtben  dsitioB^  oomlaiied  with  jnaotioal  monoUieisiii, 
■eotiMoontempcnuylX. 64,14. — ^18. eareaseK  atermof 
oootempt  for  idtds  ;  omit "  first "  with  LXX— XVIL  1. 
pen  of  uUi :  «.«.  an  iron  instrument  used  for  carving 
on  rook ;  cf.  Job  I934. — 2.  whilst  .  .  .  Asherlm :  pro- 
bably a  gloas,  after  which  we  should  proceed,  "  upon 
the  spreading  {greea)  txeee,  upon  the  high  hills,  the 
mountain  in  the  field."  As  it  stands,  the  last  phrase 
must  be  taken  as  a  tifle  of  Jerusalem  (but  see  on  2I13). 
—81,1  pul^  found  as  an  insertion,  1513L— <l,  then 
•  .  •  dtoeMiume  is  not  the  Hetnev ;  a  al^t  MDenda- 
tion givck."  Thou  ehalt  let  thy  hand  fall  ".—6.  hettk: 
■ttifiosed  to  be  the  dwaif  junlpw  tree. — 11.  totd :  de- 
noting moral  rather  than  intelleotuil  inferiority. — 
12,  hardly  likely  to  be  Jeremiah's,  refers  to  Uie  Temple. 
—IS.  written  tai  earth :  i.e,  transient,  in  contrast  with 
what  is  oarred  on  rook. — ttvlng  watflci:  213. — IK. 
«/.  Is.  Si9>— 16.  A  slight  TOwelohaosB  (with  some  ^8) 
would  torn  "  from  being  a  abophera  "  into  "  beoaase 
of  eril a  paraUel  to  the  following  olauae. 

XVn.  19-27.  The  Sabbath  Day.— The  general  tone 
and  emphasis  of  this  paragraph,  which  makes  a  par- 
tioolar  oraemonial  ordinuice  the  condition  of  por- 
maae&t  surrival,  relate  it  rather  to  Uie  parioa  oi 
Neh.  13x5-33  than  to  that  of  Jeremiah.  The  propheOT 
is  Dtteied  "  in  the  gate  "  (7a).  because  of  the  3abba1h 
traffic  through  it ;  nothing  is  known  oi  this  pulioular 
gate.  In  21  and  25  read  as  ing. ;  omit  "  ana  princes  *' 
in  35-  36  designates  the  districts  around  the  suksll 
post-exilia  community,  viz.  the  "  lowland  "  or  She- 
phelah,  towards  Fhflistia,  the  hill -ooun  try  around 
BebrtHi.  and  the  **  south."  the  oountiy  S.  of  Judah 
(pp.  31fO-  For  the  bumt-oSering,  and sacrifice  "  (t.e. 
peaos-onariog)  see  Ex.  2O34;  tar  the  me^Ki&ring 
{mg.).  Lor.  xifL ;  for  ihe  ftuikinoense.  Jer.  620 ;  for 
the  thanksgiving  offering,  Lev.  7i3.  376  is  drawn  from 
the  refrain  of  A^.  I3.  2$  ;  ef.  Jer.  2I14,  4927,  GO33. 

XVm.  1-28.  The  Potter  and  the  Clay.— The  potter 
(1-4}  moulding  his  clay  on  the  upper  stone,  which  he 
makes  levolTe  by  his  feet  resting  on  the  connected 
knrer  stone,  is  compared  with  YahwA  in  His  control 
of  Lomel  (5-12).  The  point  ot  the  comparison,  as 
worked  out  in  7&,  ia  not  predestination  (contrast 
Rom.  9-11),  but  the  oonditionality  of  Yohweh's  treat- 
ment of  a  nation,  according  as  it  turns  to  good  or  to 
evil  {cf.  the  story  of  Jonah  aad  Nineveh,  dso  Ezekiel's 
individaalism,  ISsoff.).  Judah,  however,  will  not 
repent  (with  tz,  ef.  225).  Some  commentators  think 
that  thn  application  oumot  be  original,  since  lha 
deeoription  ^the  potter's  work  (the  tenses  in  4  denote 
habitual  practioe)  suggests  rather  the  moulding  of 
Judah  into  something  useful  after  all.  On  this  ground, 
OomiU  dates  1-4  between  620  and  6L0.  But  Semitio 
parable  is  frequently  em jdoyed  to  surest  a  sii^e  pointy 
the  details  being  irrelevant,  and  often  unsuitable,  to 
the  main  truth.  The  prophet  declares  that  Judah's 
ocmdnet  is  unnatural,  ccmtnuy  to  the  steady  oooise  of 
nature  (14) ;  the  peo^  have  forsaken  the  good  old 
road  (616)  for  uiunade  by-paths  of  futile  idolatry 
("  vanity  " ;  the  idol  gods  being  the  antecedent  of 
the  following  "they".  15).  Therefore  Yahweh  will 
scatter  them  with  a  siroooo-blast  (east  wind,  4ii),  and 
tarn  His  back  to  them  (17  mg. ;  ef.  237).  ^  conse- 
quence of  this  {HTophet^,  maa  [4ot  (e/.  lltSff.,  USxsfi.) 
against  the  jHophet,  refusing  to  believe  that  the  settled 
inder  of  life  will  ever  fail  (18  is  jnobably  proverbial ; 

Ecek.  726).  and  slander  him.  He  proteeta  againet 
Ukis  return  of  evil  lax  good,  and  pvays  for  TuigBaniw 
on  them.— 8.  vkaak:  aee  ThwnecKi,  ofk      p.  WH, 


and  <4.  Eoolus.  3639,3a— 11.  frame:  the  term  need 
desorioes  a  potter's  work. — 14  is  difficult  and  probably 
oorrupt ;  as  it  stands,  the  reference  is  to  the  unfaUlhig 
snows  and  ever-flowing  streams  of  Lebanon ;  cf.  Oa>>  4i  5. 
— 81.  death :  denotes  "  pestilenoe  "  as  in  15a. 

ZK.  6.  The  Barthenwan  Fladt;  JcranlA 

In  tta  Stoeki. — ^This  section  seems  to  be  editorially 
grouped  with  the  last  because  of  the  furUier  referenoe 
to  pottery ;  the  original  prophecy  may  have  been 
expanded  in  3-9  by  a  later  writer.  It  seems  more 
natural  to  date  these  inoidente  after  the  Tem[de-eermon 
(7)  rather  than  before  it ;  in  eithra  case,  in  the  early 
yean  of  JehmaUm.  Jeraniah  is  to  take  repraecnta- 
tivea  <rf  Judah  to  the  VaU^  ol  Hmnom  (731),  by  the 
gate  of  potsherda  {mg. ;  (.e.  where  these  were  Uuowa 
away),  that  he  may  warn  them  of  the  pumshmeot 
about  to  00 me  for  their  introductitm  of  alien  worship, 
their  injustice,  and  their  sacrifice  of  children  by  fiie. 
A  new  name  shall  be  given  to  the  valley  (733)  to  danoto 
the  Doming  slaoghtw,  ai^Mdling  (L816)  to  behind.  As 
a  symbol  of  this  destruction,  tiie  prophet  la  to  break 
the  flask  he  has  bought ;  deaths  shall  be  so  munenm 
that  burials  will  take  place  even  in  the  defiled  vaUey 
(2  K.  23io)  for  want  of  room  (11  mg.),  and  the  co^ 
itself  shall  be  defiled,  because  of  its  Babyloniaa  colts 
(3239).  Jeremiah  repeats  his  warning  in  the  Temiile 
(14I),  with  the  result  that  the  responmUe  offiaer 
pnt  him  in  the  stocks.  To  this  official  Jeremiah  giro 
a  symbolic  name  (2O3),  dmoting  the  tenor  of  his  fate 
and  that  of  his  friends  at  the  hands  of  the  Babylooiane. 
—4.  ertnugfld  thb  plaee:  i.e.  Jerusalem,  by  tbs 
worship  of  othra  gods. — tiw  Mood  irf  huooenta :  234, 
2  K.  2I16,  244.-6.  Omitk  with  LXX,  "  for  bnznt- 
offerings  unto  Baal" ,  since  these  ofEerings  were  made 
to  Moleoh,  323s.  ke.  probably  to  Yahweh  under  tins 
name;  c/.73iandthenote.— 6.T<^»akBeeon73t^ 
T.mafcavold:  playing  on  the  Hehrew  word  for '^flaA"; 
e/.  fflff.--8.  j^ugoee:  strokes  or  wounds^-9.  cf.  I>t  S8 
33.  On  the  breaking  of  the  flask,  cf.  ThtMnaon,  p.  641 ; 
for  the  significance  of  such  eymlMdisni.  see  toe  note 
on  13x. — 18.  The  use  of  the  Oriental  roof  is  desoribed 
in  Thomson,  p.  42.— XX.  2.  See  292^  A0.IO34;  ft  men 
modem  puallel  m  KaMiwaite^  T&e  Btgiimingt  tf 
Qucuberwm,  p.  197. 

XX.  7-1^  The  Fn^Ht'i  Trooblei,  H<v«>  and  Daik 
Despair.^ — ^In  passionate  protest  agi^nst  his  lot  (poe- 
sibly  occasioned  by  the  incident  just  related)  JMomiah 
complains  that  Yahw^  has  beguiled  him  into  the 
work  <^  a  prophet,  only  that  &a  may  inour  bsttar 
shame^  and  snfrar  violeooe.  Yet  the  inner  oompulsioa 
of  the  Mophetio  word  will  not  allow  him  to  lertnin  it 
(>.&  "forbear",  9),  tiioogh  it  snbjeots  him  to  the 
cha^  of  treasonable  utterance  (26ii).  ix— 13  (if, 
originoUy  here)  mark  a  ohange  of  mood,  and  expreal 
Jeremiah's  oonfidenoe  that  Yahweh  will  avBOKO  liiia> 
The  de|ith  of  his  despair  is  reached  in  14-18  (cf.  Job  3 
3-12),  m  which  he  curses  the  very  day  oS  his  birtha 
he  awards  a  curse  instead  of  the  usual  reward  Ear  gooi 
news  to  tiie  mesaeMer  who  annomioed  it,  inTwiii| 
on  him  the  &te  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah  (Om.  193^ 
Is.  1319),  and  the  alarms  of  war  (4x9).  He  wishes  1> 
had  never  been  bom,  because  of  his  bard  fate 
This  impressive  passage  is  of  great  importance  for  tin 
study  of  the  prophetic  coneciouanees ;  it  shows  oloar^ 
that  the  peyohologioal  oompukion  which  onderliea  I 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  *'  is  the  guarantee  of  the{woi^1 
dnoeriW,  whm  oUimiifg  to  speak  by  Divine  inaninr 
tion^-8.  Vlitaeaudma;  aa  bemg  rafflend  M 
the speaJtfls-^lT.  Bor** bom"  nad**in*n  with  LXX 
fiyr. 

XXL  i-lO.  Ite  Ottaom  cC  tfaa 
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— ZncklkiAh,  ^ipaieathr  at  tn  eariy  stage  of  the 
of  Jenuaiem  (whilst  373-10  refers  to  a  similar,  bat 
later,  inoident)  sendB  envom  ^sbhnr  (not  ihe  same 
aa  in  20i)  and  Zephaoiah  <2935,  373,  6224),  to  aak  the 
prophet  ii  Yahweh  will  cause  the  besiegeis  to  with- 
draw <"  go  up  3421).  Jeremiah  repliee  that  Yahweh 
is  aninst  Jenuaiem.  and  will  ddircr  Ung  and  pec^ 
to  the  enemy.  Those  who  ohoose  (with  8  ef.  Dt.  Ila6, 
3O15)  to  snnendar  to  the  enemy  will  escape  with  bare 
life  ("  f(H-  a  uey 88a,  39iS}.  'twere  follow  two 
fragmontii,  iit  being  a  warning  to  the  royal  boose 
(based  on  223  and  44),  and  13!,  m  the  presmt  context, 
a  warning  to  JemsatenL  Bat  the  topogra{duoal  de- 
scription ifl  not  BuitaUe^  and  the  original  roferenoe 
was  perhaps  to  some  othM  city. — 4.  Omit  "  I  will 
gather  them  with  LXX  ;  the  Jewish  defenders  will 
be  driven  in. — 7.  wtth  the  edge  <d  the  iword :  means 
**  witiioat  qoarter  ". — ^18.  hjlbttatlou :  "  dens  ",  Nah. 
2ia,  Ps.  10422. — 14.  forest:  used  here  figoratively. 

XXn.  l-XXm.  S.  This  section  ocntains  several 
distinct  Jeremifuuo  prophecies,  relating  to  contempo- 
rary kings  of  Jadah ;  they  have  been  editw^y  oti^ 
looted,  probably  with  some  expansion. 

XXn.  1-9.  utndnetfn.— The  fvoidiet  is  sent  down 
to  the  palace  (lower  than  the  Temple,  and  on  8.) 
to  declare  jodgmmt  and  jostioe  as  the  condition  of 
pennanenoe  in  the  royal  line.  He  bewails  in  a  dirge 
(61)  the  fall  of  the  royal  bouse,  which  is  like  that  of 
well-wooded  distiiots  (Gilead,  Lebanon)  deUveted  over 
to  the  axe.  The  oanse  is  the  diikml^  ot  the  oify  to 
Y«hwdi  (Sf. ;  taken  bom  Dt.  89  4f  ):— &  For  tUi 
eolemn  oath  In  Yahweh,  ef.  49i3,  aod  Heb.  613-18. 

XXSL  10-12.  Jostali  ind  lehoahai.— The  fate  of 
Josii^  ("  the  dead  "  ;  slain  in  battle  at  Hegiddo,  608, 
2  K.  2329f. ;  c/.  2  Ch.  3525)  >>  lees  pitifol  than  that 
of  Jeboafaas  (Shallom),  who  reigned  (for  three  montha 
in  608)  until  taken  enMm  Pharaoh  Keoho  into 
E^Orpt,  wbere  he  died  (i  K.  SSsifE. ;  this  king,  like 
Jeremiah,  was  anti-Egyptiui  in  his  policy). 

XXn.  18-19.  Jehdal^  (608-607  ;  2  K.  2336-247). 
— ^His  injustice  snd  rapacity  (17  mg.),  as  shown  in  hie 
ramptnons  palaoe-baifding,  are  contrasted  with  the 
nonnal  life  aod  upri^t  role  of  his  father,  Josiah. 
Jrikoiakim  shall  not  be  honoured  in  ^ath  1^  bis 
rdfttives  (1  K.  1830)  or  sobjeots  (Jw.  84$),  bat  flung 
fiOTth  tmbnried  (8630 ;  e/.  2  K  246^  when  there  is  no 
mentiOD  ui  burUl). — tii.  ehamben:  the  word  denotes 
atouotures  on  the  roof ;  cf.  Thomson,  p^  160.  In  14& 
iCttd  "  panelling  it  .  .  .  painting". 

XXIL  20-30.  Jeholaefain. — Jerusalem  is  bidden  to 
climb  the  heuhts  aad  lament  (7^9),  becaose  her  lovers 
(430 :  jaobably  of  allies)  are  broken,  and  the  wind 
•hall "sh^therd" her shMdteTd8(falen).  Her&noied 
aeonri^,  as  of  a  bird  m«laDg  its  nest  in  Lebanon,  will 
fa«  turned  into  groaning  travail  (23  mg,).  Jehoiatdiin 
(Coniah  or  Jeooniah.  who  reignea  folr  three  months  in 
697,  2  K.  248ff.,  2537)  is  rejected  by  Yahweh,  and  will 
be  exiled  with  his  mother  (Neho^ta,  13i8,  2  K.  248) ; 
he  is  to  be  leotHded  (b.  4$)  as  having  no  royal  suooessor. 
— aO.  AMm:  E.  of  Dead  Sea.— Sft.  ripnt:  Hag. 
S33. — 80ii  JehoiAohin  was  not  ohildlees  according  to 
1  qi.  817. 

iXiii.  1-8.  Oonehlrion.— Denunciation  of  the  un- 
worthy mien  (shepherds,  2222) :  "  ye  have  eoattered, 
J  w31  gather  my  flook  (Ps.  O67)  and  appoint  worthy 
rulers  "  (1-4).  The  king  called  the  "  Snoot  "  (5  mg.) 
'wfll  continue  the  worthy  traditions  of  David  (3  8.  815) 
and  rule  over  a  united  people  (Israel  as  well  as  Judah). 
phi  nrmtx^o  name  shall  be  '*  Yi^web  is  our  righteous- 
nsH,  «.&  the  source  of  all  our  well-being.  This 
rostontion  will  eclipae  the  original  deliveianoe  from 


(5-e).  NotoCha*tli»*'HMBiaiiio*'kfagtoan 

hnman  ruler,  acting  as  Yahweh's  administntt<v, 
and  subordinate  to  him.~-6.  Braneh :  "  Shoots"  *.e. 
from  the  ground,  as  in  Heb.  of  Gen.  1925  ;  for  the  Uter 
use  of  the  term  as  title,  ef.  Zech.  3a,  612. — 6.  The  tatle 
is  used  of  Jerusalem  in  33i6 ;  c/.E»k.4835;  there  isa 
ta<dt  raferHtoe  here  to  ZedeUah  (697-686;^  whcm  nuw 
means  "  Yahw^  is  ihrhteousness 

XXm.  9-40.  The  ft(9h«ts^efemiah  is  overoomo 
by  the  stem  message  given  him  to  deliver.  The  evil 
of  the  land  is  encouraged  by  prophet  and  priest  (613), 
even  the  Temple  being  dishonoured  (2  K.  2I5) ;  fat 
this  they  ahali  be  thruet  down  a  dark  and  slippeiy 
vay  (9-X2).  The  fanmoraH^  of  the  sootAiem  [Hra[Aieta 
ie  worse  than  was  the  false  reUgion  of  tho  northern 
(13).  Hence  their  panishment  (13;  ef.  9i3).  Thev 
insinre  baseless  hopes  ("  teach  yon  vanity  16),  whioti 
are  withont  Divine  warrant  (I414)  and  prophesy  well- 
being  (17,  as  mg.].  They  have  had  no  entrance  into 
Yahweh's  heavenly  council  (18 ;  ef.  23,  Job  IGe  mg. ; 
whereafl  true  prophets  have.  Am.  3?).  igl.,  describing 
the  ultimate  judgment,  appears  to  be  an  interpolatioa 
from  aOaat  The  teaching  d  the  true  proDhet  can 
be  known  from  its  moral  qoali^  (22).  But  Yahweh  is 
omnipresent  and  omniscient  (33f.)  and  knows  the 
fidsity  of  the  appeal  made  by  theee  psojdieta  to  ^eir 
dreams  aa  revelation  {cf.  Job  ii^S.).  Let  the  dream 
be  pat  forward  for  no  more  than  »  is ;  the  (direct) 
word  of  Yahweh  shall  be  blown  by  its  powerful  efieots 
l^e.  ita  appeal  to  the  sanetama  of  hMorv,  29).  Yahwdi 
H  aminst  this  imitattvo^  seo(»d-hana  prophecy  (30)^ 
which  is  without  inner  oonflrmstion  (31,  and  see  on 
SO9),  and  Divine  oommissioa  (33).  T\m  passage  fa 
important  for  the  study  of  the  {no|Uietio  oonsoiousnees, 
especially  of  the  distinctjon  of  true  from  bJse  prophecy 
(ef.  14i3fi-,  Ewk.  13i-i6).  The  implied  marks  of  false 
pophec^  are  superficial  optimism  f  17),  immoral  teach- 
ing (33),  futility  of  result  (39),  laok  of  originality  and 
tamer  oonviotion  (30). — There  follows  (33-40)  a  rather 
obscure  dennnoiation  of  the  term  *'  burden  aa  used 
of  an  oraoK        of  something  "  takm  up  "  on  tho 

?x>phet's  lips.  When  men  Boomfnlly  ask  about 
ahw^'s  *'  burden  the  answer,  playing  on  the  term, 
shall  bo  "  Ye  uo  the  burden  "  (33  mg.).  Hen  make 
their  own  words  into  Yahweh's  "  burden  "  (36  mg,). 
If  men  persist  in  using  this  term  '*  burden  "  of  Yahweh  ■ 
oracles,  he  will  "  take  them  up  "  (39  mg.,  again  witii 
play  on  the  word)  and  fling  them  away. — 9.  ihake: 
be  soft,"  i.e.  strengthless. — 10.  Read  mg. ;  "  for  be- 
oause  .  .  .  dried  up "  interrupts  the  connexion.— 
18.  (oUjr :  lit.  "  unsavouiinees Job  66. — S8.  at 
luuid :  must  be  taken  to  mean  "  locally  limited  ",  in 
view  of  context.  20,  The  verse  is  uufmpt  t  Driw 
snggests  "  how  long  7  is  (my  word)  hi  the  hearty  «to.**. 

XXIV.  1-10.  The  Good  and  Bad  lli^Tbe  pro^wt 
sees  (either  in  vision  or  actuiUity;  see  on  111,13: 
ef.  Am.  7 1,  etc.)  baskets  of  good  and  bad  flgs  respeo* 
tively ;  Yahweh  tells  him  that  the  former  represent 
the  fint  body  of  exilee  under  Jeooniah  (Jehoiachin, 
2  K.  24i3f.)  who  shall  be  restored,  and  the  latter  the 
peo^e  mnaining  under  Zedekiah,  together  wfUi  those 
m  E^rpt.  For  Ezekiel's  similar  judgment  of  the 
Palest  in  lao  and  Babylonian  sections  of  Judah,  see 
Ezek.  17iifl.,  and  lliTff. ;  the  opinion  was  justifled, 
tboee  deported  having  been  the  picked  men  of  the 
nation ;  moreover,  the  future  of  Jadaism,  as  matter 
ot  history,  was  oommitted  to  tiieir  ohaige.~^  For 
the  flntriM  llg  as  a  ddioacy,  see  b.  284 ;  ML  7i, 
— 5>  fflialnimw :  *'■«.  " BabyfonianB,"  aa  often;  the 
Kaldn,  SE.  of  ^bjdonia,  became  supreme  there,  c  626 
(pp.  BMO)^  ft»*t)i§^,e?  S<S$^ft? 
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thither  of  Jehoohu. 

show  the  exiatenoe  of  a  Jewiflh  tsonunimity  in 
poeaeeaing  a  temple,  before  526,  poanbly  from  the 
seventh  century,  ci.  Dt.  17x6. — B.  Bead  mg. ;  omit 
"  for  evil "  with  LXX 

XXV.  Th«  Sapmiucy  of  Babyltm  otw  Jodah  and 
the  Mattnu.— 1-11.  In  the  year  604  (after  the  Baby- 
lonian Tiotory  over  E^ypt  at  CarohemiBh..0O6  B.O.,  cf. 
462X  Jeremiu  pablioly  reviews  hia  ministry  (sinoe  626 ; 

tls),  which  has  &iled  to  produce  repentance  (1-7). 
a  result,  Yahweh  will  bring  the  victorious  Baby- 
lonians againflt  both  Judah  and  the  aurroondiugpeo^es 
to  lay  t£em  waste,  and  the  Bupremacy  of  Baboon 
shall  last  sBTsnty  yeaxs.— 10.  tbe  svimd  Hi  Ow  mU- 
itaM:  for  this  familiar  sua  of  normal  lonUiie,  see 
Thomson,  pp.  526f.,  and  cf.  Rev.  I823  ;  also  23  (where 
there  is  a  refei«nce  to  tlM  Ught  Of  the  lamp). — 11.  Cj. 
29io  and  Zeoh.  I12  ;  leventr  ia  &  round  number,  to 
denote  two  or  three  g^ierations,  as  in  277. 

1^14,  ^oolaiming  final  judgmrat  on  Baboon  itself, 
is  a  later  addition.  It  intmvpts  the  oonnexkm,  and 
uesup^osss  the  existeiioe  of  the  whole  book,  and 
m  particular,  of  the  prophecy  against  Babylon, 
51^  which  is  certainly  later  than  this  chapter,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  sections  of  46-49.  LXA  makes 
the  forei^  ptopheoiee  (46-61)  follow  13  and  precede 
26-46 ;  it  omits  14,  uid  uses  136  as  a  titie  of  tiie 
foniign  pnpheoiea^  afc  tiie  end  vhioh  it  naomes 
with  x5. 

15-30.  The  Bab^nian  advance  (the  "  sword  " 
z6)  against  the  nations  (cf.  1 10)  is  figured  as  the  offering 
of  a  oup  to  be  dmnk  (13x3,  4826),  producing  the  con- 
fusion of  intoxication  among  the  peo]de8  enumerated 
(18-26 ;  on  their  relation  to  the  prophecies  given  in 
46-61,  see  the  prefatory  note  to  46).  Yabweh,  who 
has  begun  with  His  own  people,  will  not  spue  the 
othem.— 1&  Omit  whh  LXX,  "as  it  is  tbk  day", 
added  after  686  8.0.-30.  mtaglei  people:  settled 
ior^pneis  (so  24 ;  cf.  6O37) — the  remnant  of  Aahdod : 
i.e.  too  survivors  of  the  Egyptian  siege  (Herod,  ii.  167). 
— 22  mg.  refers  to  the  shorea  of  ube  Heditenaneaa. 
— :  see  on  926.-416.  The  last  daoBSb  omitted  by 
LXX,  is  a  latw  addition  t  note  mg. 

t0~9i  (esohaifdo^oal  and  non-Jeremianio).  De- 
aeription  of  the  "  Dvy  ot  Yahweh  "  (33 ;  cf.  Is.  66x6), 
when  He  wiU  judge  Jadah  (His  "  fold  ")  and  the  whoto 
world.  The  rulers  ("  shephrads  34)  and  their  chief 
subjects,  sh^  cry  out  in  vain  j  Yahweh,  like  a  lion, 
sh^  leave  His  la^r  (».&  Judah),  now  desolated  by  the 
sword  (38  fflj^.  ;  ef.  Zeoh.  Il3).--80is  basadon  Am.  la. 
For  tbe  ihoat  of  the  wine- press,  see  4833,  la.  I610  ; 
for  the  general  figure,  Is.  ^1-6.—^  pMd:  "  oon- 
teod  "  (29). 

'  XXVL-aLV.  These  ohapten,  usually  asotibed  in 
the  main  to  Baruob,  chiefly  narrate  selected  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  often  with  oonneoted  pro- 
phecies ;  tbefy  form  a  second  main  seotion  of  tbe  book, 
m  contrast  with  1-26,  which  oonsist  chiefly  of  pro- 
phecies, with  little  narrative. 

XXVL  Dartmetloa  of  the  Temple  ForetoU:  Jace- 
mUh's  Peril  (608  B-a). — Jeremiah  is  told  to  prodaim 
in  tho  Tem[de  (c/.  19x4  ;  probably  at  some  feetival)  a 
perilous  message  ("  keep  not  back  a  word  ",  2),  in  the 
nope  tiiat  it  may  produce  a  change  (188).  TJnleas  tJie 
people  obey  Yahweh,  He  will  destroy  the  Tem^e,  like 
that  of  ^LUcdi  (7i4)  and  make  tbe  oi^  (an  exam[de  of) 
a  curse  (29a2).  Tdb  priests  and  prophets  declare  that 
Jeremiui  must  die  for  this  Uaephemy  (Dt.  I820) ;  It 
is  inorediUe  to  them  that  Yahweh  can  have  given 
such  a  word  as  this  (7-9).  Aooordin^y,  the  case  is 
nfatrad  to  tbe  aeoalar  MtluwitieaL  who  hear  It  in  the 


new  gate Jeremiah  leasBerts  tbe  Divine  orteia  of 
his  message,  and  warns  them  of  their  gnilt,  if  they 
slay  him.  The  piinoes  and  peofde  acquit  him  on  the 
ground  <d  his  ainoerity  (xo-i6).  This  decisiiHi  is  oon- 
limed  }n  the  omtiiry-old  prsoedent  (tf  lOoah  of 
Moresheth,  who  also  annoniwed  the  destnictwn  vt 
J<aiisalem  and  of  the  Temple  ("  tho  mountain  of  the 
house",  18),  a  fate  averted  by  the  repentance  ct 
Hezekiah  (17-19).  The  writer  of  Has  narrativrs  has 
added  (20-23)  ^  account  of  the  similar  ohaige  brought 
against  anothffl;  prophet,  Uriah  of  Eiriath-jeaiim 
(7  m.  W.  of  Jerusalem),  which  issued,  however,  in  hii 
extndititai  from  Egypt,  his  execution,  and  his  ex- 
olosion  bom  the  familj^  grave  (c/.  2  K.  236).  Tbe 
closing  nlermoe  to  Ahikam  (34)  seems  to  refer  haxk 
to  an  importsnt  influence  contributory  to  Jeremiah's 
escape.— 4.  law :  •■«■>  the  oral  teaching  of  Uie  prophets ; 
t^.  Is.  lie. — 8.  Omit  "  and  all  the  peo[de  '*,  sinoe  tbey 
arefriradlyin  ii£L — 10.  the  new  gate:  36io;  perhaps 
Uiat  of  2  K.  I633  ;  gates  were  OBoal  ooorta  of  justacsv 
Thomson,  p.  27.— 16.  tamoent  Uood:  Jon.  1x4, 
Dt.  218,  2  K.  21x6.-18.  HexeUah:  Tao-WS ;  this 
result  of  Hioab's  preaching  is  not  otherwise  kirown. 
— 22.  Etauthan:  one  of  the  prinoee,  36x3,35. — M, 
Ahikam:  2  K.  22i2f!. ;  ef.  39x4,  405t  for  the  friend* 
ship  of  Us  son  Gedaliah  with  Jeiemiah. 

XXVILr-XXlX.  Certain  lingoktao  pecoliaritiee  (cf; 
tbe  inootieot  spelling,  Nebnohadfieszar)  soggeet  tw 
these  three  ohapteia  may  have  oiroulated  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  e.g.  in  Babylon.  They  deal  with  the  rebuke 
<^  false  hopes  conceming  a  speedy  return  from  exiles 

XXVn.  Wl.  The  OoD&pfraey  agalmt  Baboon.— 
Probably  in  593  (note  correction  by  mg.  of  i ;  the  more 
d^nite  date  of  28i  seems  to  belong  here)  Jeremiah  is 
told  to  make  and  wear  a  yoke  (as  symbol  of  snbmiseioD 
to  Babylon ;  cf.  I  K.  22ii,  and  the  note  on  ISiff.). 
He  is  to  send  an  interpretative  message  by  the  repre- 
sratatives  of  the  five  kmgs  who  are  seeking  the  aUtanoe 
of  Zedekiah  in  a  conspiracy  against  Babylon.  Yahweh, 
the  Creator  of  all,  has  given  all  into  tbe  power  of  the 
Babjdonian  king.  Those  who  will  not  bear  the  yxAa 
willmgly  shall  be  givra  into  his  hand  after  mack 
snfiering.  They  are  not  to  be  deoMved  by  false 
goides.  On  Jeremi^'s  trfiaxaoteristia  poli<^  of  aob- 
mission  to  Babjdon,  and  its  coaseqaenoes  to  himae^ 
see  Introduction,  %  2.-3.  Omit "  them  ",  wH^  the 
of  Laoiao  ;  according  to  28io,  Jeremiah  is  still  wearing 
the  yoke  himself.— 6.  the  beMti  of  the  HM,  ete. :  the 
words  simply  emphasize  tbe  absolute  sovoreigntT  ol 
the  Babylonian  king ;  cf.  Dan.  238. — 1  (omitted  by 
LXX)  limits  the  Babylonian  tenure  of  power  to  two 
more  generations  ;  it  m  pvbat^,  like  2613-14.  e  latar 
action. — 8.  eonnmed  ...  If :  should  probably  be 
emended  into  "given  mto",— #,  dnun:  read 
"  dreamers  "  with  VSS. 

XXVIL  12-^  TheWamlnstoZadeklah.r~JerGaniah 
also  warns  Zedekiah  to  the  same  ^fect  (X2~x5),  and 
tells  priests  and  people  not  to  believe  the  prophets  who 
promise  an  early  return  of  the  Temple  vesms.  Let  the 
TOophets  rather  pray  that  the  vessds  kit  hy  the 
Babylonians  be  not  also  carried  off;  for  Yahweh 
intends  to  remove  these  also,  that  they  may  remain  in 
Babylon  until  His  appointed  time.  Iliis  warning  was 
apparently  successful ;  Zedekiah  did  xiot  revolt  nntfl 
four  or  five  yean  latW.  In  order  to  quell  tho  saa- 
pioions  excited  by  the  embassies  of  273,  he  mi^  have 
made  the  joum^  to  Babylmi  mentioaed  in  ols9<— 
16.  the  WMdi  of  Yahweh*!  hoae:  the  popidar 
emblems  of  patriotism  and  religim,  carried  off  m  697 ; 
cf.  20. — 16-88.  LXX  has  a  shorter  text,  without  soy 
ptomiBe  of  U»  nltimftte  resUx 
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if.  For  detaOa,  see  m  1  K.  Tisil-  The  lar^ 
objects  vere  broken  ap  in  686,  and  the  metel  oamed 
to  Babylon  (62i7) ;  the  "n»^i*"  were  restored  by  Oynia 
in  538  (Ezr.  I7-11}. 

XXVnL  The  Propbeey  and  Fate  ol  HananUUL^* 
Whilst  Jeremiah  attll  wean  the  symbolio  yoke  (272), 
his  testimony  oonoemmg  it  is  opposed  1^  aaoth«r 
joophet,  HanVnifth  of  Gibeon  (5  m.  NW.  of  Jems^em), 
who  dedaree  that  the  yoke  shall  be  broken,  the  TempLe 
veaseU,  tbs  king,  and  the  exiles  brooght  back,  within 
two  yeuB  (1-4).  Jraemiah  wishes  it  might  be  tiue^ 
bat  pcHnts  oat  the  piedominaat  "  pessimiam "  td 
propaBcy  hith«rto,  whtoh  throws  the  onus  of  proof  on 
the  erent  UmU,  ia  caee  at  an  exoeptiraial  ptDidiecy  of 
"peace"  (5-9;  cf.  Dt.  ISaif.).  Hananiah  reaaeertB 
his  pTopheOT,  oonflrming  it  by  breakiDg  the  yoke  on 
the  neck  of  Jeremiah,  who  makes  no  nplj  (lof.). 
Bat,  sabeeqaflDtiy.  Jcoemiah  receives  a  Divmo  word 
telling  Hananiah  that  a  yoke  of  iron  shall  rej^aoe  the 
yoke  <rf  wood,  that  he  is  a  false  pcophet,  and  shall  die 
within  tiie  year,  as  aetaally  takes  place  { 19-17)-  Note 
the  dmradflDee  of  the  piopbetio  ootuokrasness  on 
pKyohoM^ioal  iiuton  beywd  the  prophet's  oonsoioas 
control ;  on  general  giotmdi,  Jereouah  does  not  bdiero 
Hananiah,  but  only  after  an  interval  does  some  new 
iMyolKdogiod  experienoe  authorise  Jeramiah  to  embo^ 
bis  disbeJief  in  an  oiade  of  Tahv^  Of.  the  liiiular 
intenral  of  waiting  for  the  "  word  "  in  427^18.  Ifeoa 
■halt:  read,  with  LX£.  "  I  wia" 

XXIX.  TlMVMareo(theBiiiMtaiBabrlM(e.6e6).— 
Jeremiah  sends  a  letter  by  royal  messengers  to  tell 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  to  settle  down  these  for  a  lengthy 
■tay,  and  not  to  be  deceived  by  those  who  say  ouier- 
iriae  (z-9)*  After  serenty  years  (see  on  S611),  iAnay 
shall  Iw  restoied  in  aoocadanoe  with  Yahwrii's  deolared 
porpoee  (244-7)  and  goodwill  (1-13).  At  this  point, 
an  msertion  seems  to  nave  been  made  in  the  original 
letter.  Most  of  14  (after  "  I  will  be  foand  of  yoa°')  is 
tightly  omitted  in  LXX ;  the  referenoe  to  all  the 
nations  "  does  not  suit  the  destination  of  this  partioolar 
lotter.  LXX  also  omits  16-ao,  threatening  Zeddciah 
("  the  IdDg"),  and  those  left  in  Jemaalem  (SMs4<)> 
this  passage  alee  has  been  added  to  the  Hebrew  test 
X5.  lAioh  Is  quite  diseomiected  frcon  ila  context  when 
it  now  stands,  will  then  fitly  precede  21-33,  its  first 
word  being  rendered  '*  because "  instead  of  "tor"  ; 
the  seqoel  names  two  of  these  Babylonian  prophets  for 
oondemnation.  The  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter 
(24-33)  are  in  some  omfiuion.  Thev  begin  aa  prophecy 
in  a  maMoe  to  fflmnaiah  (>4  a^),  tiMopaas  (26ff.)  into 
the  quotation  of  a  letter  neon  haii  to  Zephaoiah,  then 
bmaK  off  abruptly  into  narrative  in  39,  and  become 
prophecy  again  in  30.  Bhemaioh's  letter,  evidently 
prompted  by  Jerei^ah's,  urges  Zepbaniah  to  treat 
Jeremiah  as  Pashhur  had  done  (20ifi.),  i.e.  aa  a  mad 

K)pheBier(c/.2K.0ii;  Hos.  9;,  1  8.  lOioff.,  193ofi.) ; 
t  Zephaniah  sim^y  kiforms  Jeiemiah  of  this  advice, 
with  we  leoolt  that  a  prophecy  is  nttered  against 
Shemaiah  and  his  descraduits,  in  accordance  with 
Hebrew  ideas  of  "  corporate  "  personality  (c/.,  e.^., 
2  K.  637).— S.  Sasah :  brother  of  Ahikam  (2634)  and 
of  a  Gemariah  {36io)  distinct  from  tus  present  oom- 
xMnion. — IS  as  mj/.  ;  ef.  24^. — 1ft.  Kead  *'  tiiey  "  for 
ye  ",  aa  in  LXX  (rf  Laoian. — 82.  Notiiing  farther  is 
kxiown  of  these  men  or  their  fate,  preeumauy  assigned 
for  treason.— 28.  foKr:  " senselBsneai "  (Driver); 
c>.  8  a  1312.— 2ft,  Zephaniah:  ef.  Six,  873,  0334. 
Omit,  with  LXX,  *'  onto  all  the  people  that  are  at 
JeniMlem  "  and  "  and  to  all  the  priests  — 26.  offieers : 
lead  singular  with  1^8.— 88.  After  "  seed  ",  we  should 
poobahly  oontinne^  with  LXX,  "  thofe  ihaU  not  be  a 


mui  of  them  in  ihe  midst  cf  yon  to  aee  the  good  ",  etc 
(omitting  laat  daase). 

XXX.-XXXL  The  Futon  «f  braal  and  Jndalb— 
Thsse  two  oh^rten  of  pnidkaey,  deeding  witti  the 
fntaie  lestoratkm  at  IsnM  and  Judaic  appear  to  be  a 
later  editorial  insertion  in  tiie  narrative  ai^ieiDe  td 
26-40,  {daoed  here  pKhaps  because  32  and  S3  contahi 
narratives  and  jsopheoies  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject {cf,  also  20ioff.).  In  30  and  31,  there  are  numerous 
points  of  contact  with  Dentero-Isaiah,  a  fact  which, 
with  other  features,  has  suggested  to  many  scholars 
aa  exilic  orpost-exilic  date  for  much  that  these  chapto* 
contain.  Tb»  ctmtiast  with  the  general  "  |iiiMiiitMm  " 
of  eariier  diaptue  is  very  noticeable.  On  the  otiie> 
hand,  the  internal  evidence  for  8I3-6,  13-33,  31-S4 
entitles  us  to  r«;ard  these  seotiona  as  Jmemlanio. 

XXX.  1-4.  The  prophet  is  commanded  to  write 
down  his  prophsoiea  (t.e.  those  of  30,31,  in  view  ol  4), 
because  of  their  amaroaohing  folfilment.  Note  the 
diflennoe  d  this  (editorial)  intoodnotion  bom  the 
aooount  of  the  oiroumstaaoee  leading  to  the  writing 
of  the  roll  in  604  (MzB.). 

fi-88.  PsBonption  of  the  people's  terror  <5  mt.)  at 
the  "  Day  of  Yahweh  "  (Am.  5i8) ;  but  this  "  Day  " 
shall  bring  delivecance  from  the  (heathen)  yoke  (8), 
and  Israel  shall  have  (religions)  freedom  under  the 
fatme  "  Davidio  "  fchig.  m  gathered  people  shall 
be  ddiraed  tram  fsar  (uke  a  moteoted  flock.  Is.  173) ; 
the  heathen  nations  shall  be  destroyed,  Israel  eaoaping 
with  proper  chastisement  only  (IO34).  At  present, 
Zion  IS  sorely  wounded  (13  as  mg.^).  Mid  forsaken  of 
her  old  allies  ("  lovers  ",  14 ;  cf.  430,  223o).  Her  con- 
dition is  deserved,  yet  beoause  die  is  so  helpless 
{"  therefore",  16)  her  foes  shall  be  overthrown,  and 
she  shall  be  healed ;  the  city  shall  be  rebuilt  up(m  its 
mound,  and  the  palace  inhabited  as  usual  (18  mg.). 
There  shall  be  joy  (Fs.  196 il )  at  the  restoratitm  of  n«r 
numbers,  and  her  former  glory ;  for  she  will  be  in  the 
care  of  Yahweh  ("  before  me '  ,  so  ;  cf.  Ps.  10238),  and 
under  a  native  ruler  (Dt.  17ts),  with  priestiy  rights  of 
aooeaa  to  Yahweh  (Esek.  44i3,  No.  I65),  such  as  none 
would  presumptuously  claim.  33!  is  ui  esobato- 
logioal  nagment  (found  elanriien  a*  hi  mo.\  nhkh 
deeoribes  the  destruotim  of  the  wicked  within  the 
Jewish  nation.— M.  The  "  Day  of  Yahweh  "  is  a 
frequent  idea  of  prophecy  to  dsnote  the  dramatic 
intervention  of  Yahweh  in  honuui  histo^  ;  cf.  Is.  ISefL, 
where  there  is  the  same  figure  as  here  of  men  overcome 
m  travaO-like  anguish.— 4.  Cf.  Is.  IO37 ;  "  thy  "  m 
bothoaaeaahoiildbe"hk";  ^.LXX.~«.  Aiatqmtrf 
the  or^jjnal  Dhvid  is  not  meant,  bat  the  coming  of 

an  idealised  deeccnduit ;  cf.  Hos.  35  lOt.  (L2X 

omits^  aa  4637f. ;  see  Is.  4l8f.  for  thought  and 
phrasm^. — 20.  The  term  for  "  congregation  "  is  chai>- 
aoterisbo  of  the  poet-exilio  period,  when  Israel  had 
become  a  "  Charon  "  instead  of  a  "  State  ". — 21.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realise,  in  view  of  the  Christian  sense 
of  direct  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ,  the  tdd  idea 
(tf  tibeperil of  anv approach  to  deity. 

XXXL  1-^  Tnis  pnntheoy  of  the  restoration  of  the 
northern  kingdom  may  fieloDR,  like  oh.  3,  to  Jeremiah's 
eariy  period.  The  northern  Israelitea  shall  be  gathered 
from  exile  <"  the  wilderness  ").  Yahweh  will  appear 
from  Zion  (3,  mg.^ ;  cf.  6I50),  declaring  His  eaduring 
love  (Hoe.  II4),  tad  will  restore  general  happiness ; 
in  the  security  of  tenure  the  vin^ards  (which  require 
tame  for  thrir  devdo|nnent)  will  be  replanted,  and  their 
keepcffs  ("  watchmen  6)  will  call  men  to  Zion  (thus 
marking  the  union  of  uie  two  kingdoms). — &  The 
tnwes  are  "wophetio  psffects".  Rendra  36,  with 
Driver,  "  I  wiO  go  that  I  may  oawe  Inaal  to  rat". 
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— 4.  tabnti :  tembontmes ;  reodered  "  timbrels "  in 
Ex.  ISso,  Jg.  II34. 

7-14  (atuxestiTe  of  Deateio-Igaiah).  Let  there  be 
joy  tbaX  Yaiwoh  hath  saTed  His  people,  for  He  will 
gather  all  to  Palestine  ('*  hither  ",  8J,  and  they  will  oome 
penitratiy  to  the  Dinne  ppovieion  made  for  their 
need  (9  mg, ;  tf.  Is.  4Sio),  made  as  for  Yahweh's  first- 
born (  I  Ch.  61I).  Let  the  naitona  make  it  known  that 
Yahweh  is  the  resouing  shepherd  (la.  40ii)  of  Israel, 
which  is  now  gathered  to  the  sood  uiings  {"  goodness 
22 ;  e/.  Qen.  45zo)  of  Zion ;  these  are  suffloient  for  all, 
BO  that  they  eball  no  more  faint  through  banger 

&tarKnr'%  la,  should  be  "  pine  " ;  ef.  25.  "aonowfnr*). 
10  people  irW  reioioe,  and  the  priests  will  receive 
abundant  ofierinea,  beoauae  of  theRmeral  prosperity. — 
7.  tan  thy  pm^m:  read  with  LXX,  Targ. :  (Yahweh) 
"  hath  saved  hia  peoi^e  "  ;  also  read  mg> — 10.  bias: 
*.&  the  Mediterranean  with  its  ooaata. — 14b  ntlstB  iht 
SOnl:  satisfy  the  appetite.  Is.  552. 

lft-38,  Jeremiah  neaiB  Kaohel  (the  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  Gen.  3024,  36i6ft.)  weeping  at  (her 
grave  near)  Bamah,  for  her  cliil^nti,  the  northern 
exiles.  He  bida  her  refrain,  in  the  oert&inty  of  their 
restoration.  Their  penitenoe  is  described  (i8t). 
Yahweh  expresses  wonder  (20)  at  His  own  enduring 
love  for  this  very  preoioua  son,  this  child  of  delight ; 
He  is  moved  to  deep  emotion,  and,  in  spite  of  all, 
cannot  abandon  him.  Let  Israel  indicate  and  note 
the  way  of  return  ( 21 ),  and  persist  in  it  (32),  for  Yahweh 
will  now  bring  tw  virgin  Israel  to  ding  around  Him, 
offer  hereelf  to  Him  in  true  marital  afieotiui  (Hoe.  2i6, 
Is.  5^5t},  as  never  before. — 16.  Ramah:  6  m.  N.  of 
Jerusalem ;  cf.  I  S.  IO2.  Mt.  2i7f.  follows  the  different 
tradition  as  to  the  site  of  the  grave  (vioinity  of  Bethle- 
hem) given  in  Gen.  SSig*,  487- — ^lft.Sliattbe:  em^iatie. 
—17.  Is:  onphatio.— 18.  tumttoa  m«:  better, "  bring 
me  book "^19.  tunad:  i.e.  from  thee;  for  the 
gesture  of  grief,  see  Eiiek.  21x2  ;  tjio  mproaoh  ia  tbat 
aptinging  from  earlier  sins. — 20.  dear  .  .  .  peasant: 
not  strong  enoogh  for  the  Heb,  The  bow^  in  Heb. 
psychology,  are  the  seat  of  deep  emotion  (4i  9). — 21.  Mt 
tbiiwhaart:  dwoting  attention,  not  desire  <»  afieotion. 
— 22  is  difitonlt  and  dabiooa ;  some  oommentatora 
esDNid,  after  Ewald  and  Dubm,  into  "  A  woman  aball 
be  turned  into  a  man,"  i.e.  '*tiie  weak  shall  be  made 
■tiDiig " ;  the  intoinetation  abeady  ^vm  fcdlowa 
Driver. 

2B-4B.  At  the  restoration  of  Judah  there  shall  be 
kiyona  aoolamation  of  the  city  and  the  Temple  (^oh. 
83) ;  agrionltnral  and  pastoral  life  shall  be  resnmed  in 
peaoe;  the  thiraty  and  the  hungry  {cf.  14)  shall  be 
■atisfied.  26  appean  to  be  a  t^oss,  whitdi  idnto  that 
theae  bright  dretuna  aie  very  dffierent  from  tiw  waking 
reality. 

27-^0.  Yahweh  will  replMush  the  scantv  populations 
of  both  kingdoms,  and  will  establish  them  (for  the 
terms,  cf.  1 10).  In  the  future^  individual  responsi- 
bili^  for  ain  will  replace  the  old  dootrine  of  cor- 
pcoate"  pamonality,  by  which  children  suffered  for 
the  sins  in  thdr  fatiwra  {e-g.  Aohan^a,  Jos.  724),  and 
Israel  seemed  to  be  sanenng  for  tiw  sins  of  past 
nnerations  (Lam.  S7;  e/.  Dt  S4i6,  and  the  notes  cm 
Esek.  ISafi.). 

81-84.  The  prophecy  of  the  "  New  Covenant,"  con- 
taiiwd  in  tiwee  veraee,  may  have  been  written  in  586, 
when  the  desbuction  of  Jema^em  had  suggested  ttiat 
tlw  "  Old  Govenant "  was  ouioelled.  TheJeren^amo 
authorship  of  this  most  important  passage  has  been 
fiimW  established  by  OomiU's  arguments  against  the 
oritimmi  of  Duhm  and  otbeis.  Yahw^  is  about  to 
aataUiah  the  national  religion  oa  a  new  bans.  When 


He  led  the  braelitea  out  of  Egypt  (Hob.  II1-4X  He 
made  with  them  a  covenant  (that  of  Sinai,  involving 
the  Decalogue,  written  on  tables  of  stone.  Ex,  3I15, 
IH.  4x3),  which  they  broke,  though  He  was  bound  to 
them  in  mairiage  love.  His  new  oovenant  He  will 
write  apm  their  hearts  (instead  of  upon  stone),  and 
He  will  maintun  (permanent)  the  bond  between 
God  and  people  (33).  The  oommon  knoiriedoe  ol 
God  (22x6,  Is.  5413}  resulting  from  tiiis  inward  ounge 
will  make  the  teaching  of  one  by  another  to  be  nn- 
neoeesary  ((.e.  the  prophetic  oonsoiouBnees  of  a  Jeretauah. 
witli  its  direct  reution  to  God,  will  beoome  geonal) : 
tiie  barrier  of  (past)  sin  will  be  removed  \^  an  ant  of 
Divine  forgiveness,  to  make  this  new  covenant  poe* 
sible  (34). — ^The  primary  truths  of  this  great  paasige 
are  to  be  grasped  only  in  the  light  of  the  pemoBal  j 
history  and  iimer  expuienoes  of  ite  writer.  They  are  j 
in  general  (a)  the  moral  inwardness  of  tone  religion. 
(&)  its  dependence  on  supernatural  agenoiee,  (c)  its 
imisaticm  (rf  a  direct  pmronid  fellowdiip  with  Ood. 
(See  further.  Introduction,  §  3.)— 82.  althoogfa  I  vat 
an  hrnband  onto  tiwm:  ef.  814;  but  LXX,  8^. 
SQjsest  that  we  should  read  "  and  I  abhorred  t^em  ; 
(/.  14i9. — 88.  Cf.  44,  247,  and  the  dependent  Is.  SI7; 
ocHitrast  Jer.  17i.  For  the  supernatural  infloeoeea 
upon  which  this  new  and  more  individualised  relation 
to  God  b  conceived  to  rest,  see  Is.  692 1,  Ezek.  86a6f. 

86-40.  Israel's  national  existence  shall  be  as  per- 
manent aa  Yahweh'a  rule  nature  (35f-} ;  it  ia  as 
impossible  for  Tamei.  to  be  rejected  as  it  ia  for  man  to 
comprehend  the  created  world  (37).  Li  the  futoie^ 
Jerusalem  shall  be  rebuilt  from  the  NE.  to  tiie  NW.  i 
comer  (Zech.  14xo],  and  (apparen^)  southwards,  and 
shall  include  even  the  Valley  of  Hmnom  (desecrated 
bf  human  sacrifioes  to  Moloch,  731)  aa  far  aa  the  BE. 
oomer  ("  the  horae  gate  ",  Keh.  836).-4ia.  Oarah  .  .  . 
Goah:  not  found  elsewhere,  and  not  known. 

XSSn.  The  Raden^wi  of  Und  at  AnaOwtfc.— ^ 
token  of  confidence  in  the  future  reattHation.  Pro- 
bably not  much  more  than  &-15  is  origiud.  TUs 
narrative,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  both  preceded  (90f.) 
mod  followed  (33)  by  restoration  |)ropheoiea. 

1-8.  In  687  B.C,  during  the  aiege  of  Jemaalna  Igr 
the  Babylonians,  Jeremiah  was  a  prisonnr  in  tlw 
"  enaid-conrt used  for  speoially-tzeated  prisoneis 
(372ot);  the  ei^lanation  given  is  that  he  had 
prophesied  (21?,  37x7,  etc.)  d^eat  and  captivity  lor 
Zedekiah  (fulfilled  as  in  2  K.  267).  2-s  are  paroitheti- 
cal,  and  shoold  be  placed  in  braokete ;  6fi.  are  not,  as 
they  might  seem,  an  answer  to  Zeddd^'a  qnestica. 
According  to  STiifi.,  Jeremiah  was  arrested  in  iht 
interval  during  which  the  Babylonians  had  withdrawn 
from  the  siege,  for  alleged  desertion  to  the  enemy; 
the  princes  were  hostile  to  him,  bat  Zedekiah  showed 
him  Kindness. 

6-16.  Jeremiah,  after  a  premooition  of  the  coming 
opportunity  (subsequently  confirmed  as  beinA  m 
IXvine  origin,  S)  uses  the  "  right'of  redoouption '  be- 
longing to  the  next-of-kttt  (Lev.  2625 ;  Bo.  43S.)  to 
buy  fuaily  raoperty  in  Anathoth  (li)  from  his  eonsio 
HMiamel ;  ne  duly  executes  the  pnrohase  with  all 
le^  precision.  By  this  prophetic  act,  he  exhilwfeed 
his  confidence  that  land  now  in  the  Miemy's  ocoupatkm 
would  ultimately  be  restored  to  Israel  (cf.  Livy  aSii 
for  a  similar  incident). — 8.  Tho  wewht  of  unooined 
metal  named  would  be  worth  about  i^.  6«.  fid.  to-day, 
bnt  the  wihange  value  t^ua  would  be  muoh  greater; 
ef.  2  S.  2424.— 11.  Bead  as  m;.— 14.  Excavation  has 
revealed  the  similar  Babyloni«i  custom  of  keying  in 
an  earthen  vessel  a  tablet  enclosed  in  an  oat«r  envelope^ 
ttaeU  insoribed  in  dn^ioate.  Banoh.  wiUk  whom  ttis 
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ddeda  wen  d^Kxdted.  «w  ths  wqihet'a  aeoietuy 
(30),  faithful  oompanion  (433),  and,  probably,  fatam 

biogr»»her. 

lft-25  (a  later  DeuteronomiBtio  expansion,  exoept 
peiiiapB  in  24!).  Prayer  of  Jeremiah,  reviewing  the 
Divine  oharacteriBtioe,  and  Yahweh'a  control  of  Imael's 
history,  up  to  the  preaeat  distress,  and  implying  doubt 
as  to  the  issue. — 24.  mounts :  earthen  mounds  raised 
by  the  besiegers,  66,  334. 

26-M.  Yuiweh  answers  the  prophet  by  declaring 
the  iasae  and  cause  of  the  present  distress,  and  by 
promising  (36ff.)  the  future  restoration  of  the  people 
to  Palestme,  where  they  shall  dw^  in  leligioiu  unity 
and  in  prosperity.  Most  or  all  of  this  seems  lat«r  than 
Jeiemiab ;  e.g.  31  agrees  with  Ezekiel  (16),  rather 
than  with  Jeremuh ;  43  presupposes  the  exile  ;  27^35 
is  irrelevant  to  the  context. — SB.  Cf.  IO13. — as 
73c£  (see  the  notes).— .80.  Of.  Enk.  11x9^-40;  Of. 
3133— 44.  Cf.  1726. 

XXXnL  PranlMS  of  RestorafloiL^There  may  be  a 
Jeremianio  nucleus  in  the  first  half  of  the  chapter, 
but  14-36,  beiiig  imitative,  and  omitted  by  LXX  is 
probably  lata  Tahweh  the  Restorer  promises  to 
reveal  great  and  seorert  things  (Is.  486).  In  spite  of 
the  pneoat  state  of  the  city,  which  is  surrounded  by 
besiMers,  Yahweh  will  restore  it  to  health  (6,  "  new 
fiesh  ,  822),  establish  its  prosperity  ("  truth  "  means 
*'  firmness  ;  cj.  I413),  renew  its  former  estate  (7,  as  at 
the  first,  Is.  I26,  1  K.  136),  oleansing  away  its  sin 
(3I34;  cf.  Ezek.  3625),  so  Utatmenshall be  awedatits 
^ory  [1-9).  The  present  desolation  shall  be  rei4aoed 
(contrast  734)  by  a  joyful  and  thankful  popnbtion, 
enjoying  pastond  peaoe  (10-13).  Yahweh  will  per- 
form His  promise  (2dio)  to  both  sections  of  the  nation 
raising  a  Davidio  "  Shoot "  ;  the  xtmi  (2  S.  7i6) 
and  iniestly  (Dt  18s)  soooesaioa  shall  be  guanuteed 
with  a  oertain^  lOce  that  <d  natuxal  ph«H>meiia 
(3l35t).  and  in  an  abondanoe  like  that  ot  the  stan 
and  tho  sand  (Qen.  22i7,  but  there  of  the  whole 
nation).  The  taunt  that  Yahweh  has  rejected  Isra^ 
and  Jndah  ("  the  two  families  ",  34)  shall  be  disproved 
(14-36). — 2.  that  doeth  It:  t.e.  restoration  ;  in  Is.  22 
IX,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  denotes  the  Destroyer. 
— 8>  dlflleult :  t.e.  unattamable ;  cf,  mg. — 4.  monuto : 
•ea  on  3234#— 4  ia  eoinipt ;  a  sl^t  emendation  givaa 
"  the  Chaldeans  are  oonung  to  ^ht  and  fill «to^ 
10  preenpposes  the  exile.— 11.  For  the  refrain,  see  Flk 
IO61,  ete. ;  for  the  offering,  Jer.  I736. — 18.  The  latter 
half  r^ers  to  the  oonnting  of  sheep ;  for  the  distriota 
named,  see  3244.— 16.  Branch;  see  on  235I,  here  re- 
peated, thoof^  the  city  instead  of  the  king  now  receives 
thetitie;  e/.  Eiek.  4835-— IS,  Foithesaorifioea  named 
■ee  on  1736 ;  for  the  priestly  title,  Dt.  18l.^4  is 
diffioolt ;  aa  it  stands,  "  this  people "  means  the 
heatiiMi,  but  we  should  probaoly  emend  slightly 
{ef.  Dohm  and  Comill),  and  read  (after  "  off  "),  and 
spuma  His  people  .  .  .  before  Him",  making  "  thia 
people  "  then  refer  to  disoonsolate  Jews. 
^^5aLIV.  1-7.  IteftteofJenisalemiiiAolbdeklah. 
— In  the  oouise  of  the  siege  (588-6).  Jeremiah  ia  sent 
to  Zedebjsh  to  tell  him  that  the  city  will  be  taken  and 
dootirryrni.  that  he  will  be  brought  before  Nebuchad- 
rezzar and  sent  to  .Babylon,  out  will  obtain  the 
oastomary  rojjral  honours  after  a  peaceful  death.  At 
tiiia  time,  it  is  sud,  the  only  other  unoaptured  cities 
were  Lachish  (Tell-el-Hesy,  36  m.  SW.  of  Jerusalem* 
see  p.  28)  and  Azekah  (Jos.  I63S.  probaUy  IS  m.  SW. 
of  Jerosalem).  For  the  aotaal  fate  of  the  king,  so 
different  from  that  here  promised,  see  Jer.  52ii,  and 
ef.  ExK^  12  13.  The  present  iHro|dieOT  must  be  ex- 
plained    oonditaonid  m  submiBSKHi  to  Bal^km.  a 


oondition  not  fulfilled. — 6.  bmnliw:  with  reference 
to  the  spices  used  (so  mg.) ;  bodies  wero  btuied. 

XXXIV.  ft-22.  The  Canoelted  Uberatton  of  Slaves.— 
In  the  interval  during  which  the  besiegers  had  with- 
drawn (21 ;  cf.  2I2,  375),  Jeremiah  is  oommissioned  to 
condemn  the  breach  of  tiie  promises  made  by  king  and 
people  during  the  earlier  etraite.  THhey  had  agreed  to 
emancipate  ail  Hebrew  slaves,  and  had  solemnly 
oovonanted  to  this  effect.  They  broke  this  agreement 
(when  the  Babylonian  peril  seemed  to  be  removed), 
and  in  so  doing  they  "  profaned  "  (16)  Yahweh's  oamo, 
by  disr^ard  of  Kk  original  oovenant  (18J,  when  the 
law  of  emanonwtion  after  six  years  of  servwe  was  first 
given  (13).  So  Yahw^  proclaims  a  "  liberati<m  "  of 
His  people  from  Himself  to  tjie  cruel  tymaxy  of  war 
(17) ;  He  will  cause  the  beeiegets  who  have  temporarily 
retired  from  them  ("  gone  up  21)  to  return,  as  they 
have  caused  their  emancipated  slaves  to  return. — 
14.  The  original  cOTHiant  of  Yahweh  included  the  law 
of  Dt.  15i2ff.,  which  is  here  cited;  the  connexion 
with  thia  law  ia  not,  however,  very  precise,  aince  the 
present  temporary  emanoipatatm  is  represented  as 
genraal,  apart  from  Uie  period  of  4ix  years  of  service. 
— At  th9  end  ol  seven  yean  (we  should  say,  "  m  the 
Beventh  year  ",  or  *'  at  the  end  of  six  years  — 18.  This 
division  of  the  victim  is  usually  supposed  to  symboliae 
the  &kte  invoked  on  those  who  break  the  oovenant — 
bub  Robertson  Smith  (SS',  p.  481)  suggested  that 
"  the  partieB  stood  between  the  pieoes,  aa  a  qrmbot 
that  UMy  were  takm  witiun  the  mystioal  life  ^  the 
victim"  (Qen.  ISiT*)- 

XXXV.  A  Lesson  In  Obedience  from  the  RechaUtea.— < 
These  were  the  descendants  of  that  Jonadab  who,  in 
842,  aided  Jehu  to  overthrow  the  house  of  Ahab  and 
the  oult  of  Baal  of  Trre  (2  K,  1015-33*);  they  were 
connected  with  the  Kenitea  {1  Ch.  iss),  from  whom 
tiw  wonhip  of  Yahweh  may  have  passed  to  Israel 
(e/.  Jg.  1x6).  The  incident  here  described  is  to  be 
dated  &  698  (cf.  ix  with  2  K.  242),  kc  after  the  events 
of  36. 

1-11.  Jeremiah  is  told  to  brii^  tiie  family  ("  house  ") 
of  the  Rechabites  into  one  of  the  rooms  (e/.  36i3, 
Ezek.  ^17,  etc.)  erected  round  the  Temple  oourta,  and 
to  offer  ttwm  wine,  which  he  does.  They  reply  that 
it  ia  an  anoestral  rule  with  them  to  drink  no  wine,  and 
to  dwell  in  tents,  having  no  sharo  in  vine-culture, 
^^cnlture,  or  housebuildUif[  (t.e.  they  are  loyal  to  the 
nomadic  tradition ;  the  civilisation  of  (janaan,  in- 
volving tiie  cult  of  the  Baalim,  they  i^ard  aa  an 
influence  corrupting  the  true  worship  of  the  desert 
Ood.  Yahweh,  see  pp.  74,  85,  87,  2  K.  lOisf.*).  The 
Beohabitea  exjiaia  thdr  (ezoeptional)  presenoe  in 
Jerusalem  as  due  to  fl^t  before  the  invaders. — 2, 
The  incident  takes  idaoe  in  the  Temple,  in  ordear  to 

Cit  publicity  and  solemnity. — 4.  the  kmw  Of  0W 
:  6234,  where  three  of  Chese  high  officials  are 
named  after  the  second  priest. 
18-19*  Jeremiah  proceeds  to  oontiaat  the  loyal 

Sbedienoe  of  the  Reohalrftea  to  the  lyrwnt^n^*  of 
onadab  with  disobedimoe  <^  Judah  and  Jeras^m 
generally  to  the  commands  of  Yahweh  Himself,  given 
through  a  line  of  prophets  {I811,  265I) :  hmoe  the 
coming  ftunishment.  .  To  the  Rechabites  is  guaranteed 
the  oontmnance  of  their  line  (19 ;  t^.  SSiy)  aa  servants 
of  Yahweh.— 14.  I  ia  emetic.- 19.  Maod  befon  me: 
eee  on  15ig. 

XXXVL  The  Writing  of  Oie  RolL— This  chapter 

narrates  how  the  oral  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  were 
first  put  into  writing  (604  B.c.).  The  aooonnt  is 
obviously  in^rtant  for  the  critinsm  of  this  book* 
see  Introduction,  §  4,  for  the  i»obal^  oonteate  of  the 
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roll.  The  oiroumstonoee  aIbo  Uuow  li^t  on  the  origin 
f>f  mitten  prophecy  in  general ;  the  failaie  of  the  oral 
testimouy  {3:  c/.  Is.  81,16,  30s)  led  to  its  pieeerration 
Uuough  writing.  The  pioneers  amongst  the  ao-oalled 
"  liteniry  "  jvoj^ete  are  not  primarily  writers  at  all ; 
tiie  writtm  reoorda  of  their  work  are  largely  inoidentol, 
a  &ot  which  helps  to  explain  the  frumoitary  and 
complex  character  of  much  of  the  prophetio  "  litera- 
ture," due,  as  it  largely  is,  to  the  work  of  dlsdpies. 
On  Hebrew  writing  materials,  see  the  article,  "  Writ- 
ing "  by  Kenyon,  in  HDB. 

1-S  (The  first  roll  written).  Jeremiah  is  told  to 
write  down  his  propheoies  (rf  toe  last  twenty-two  yeus 
(261,3)  relating  to  JoniBalem  (so  read  wim  LXX  for 
'  Israel  "  in  2),  Judah,  and  the  nations,  in  the  hope 
tiiat  Judah  may  yet  repent  (263).  Aooordingly,  no 
diotatee  them  to  ^mch  (32i2,  and  see  Introduction), 
and  tolls  him  to  read  them  publicly  in  the  Temple  on 
a  fast  day  (6  mg.),  sinoe  he  is  unable  to  go  there  him- 
seli.  Baruch  doee  this  (8  summarises  the  following 
narrative,  9-26}. — 6.  I  am  restndntd,  mg. :  this  cannot 
mean  "  imiaisoned  "  in  view  of  19  ;  it  may  refer  to 
ceremonial  unoletumess  (c/.  1  S.  2I7,  Neh.  610),  or, 
perhaps,  to  a  "  restraint    through  the  prophetic  spirit. 

9-26  (The  roll  read  and  destroyed)-  In  the  winter 
(NoT.-Dec.)  of  the  following  year,  Baruoh  uses  the 
opportunity  of  a  fast  to  read  the  roll  in  the  room  of 
GemarialL  Its  oontonto  are  reported  to  the  princes 
in  the  aeuetary'B  room  at  palace  (below  the  Temple, 
S610),  and  th^  send  for  Baruoh  to  read  it  again  to 
them.  T^ej  are  alarmed  by  it,  and  deoide  that  the 
king  must  be  told.  They  ask  how  it  came  to  be 
written,  and  Baruch  replies  that  it  was  dictated  to 
him.  They  tell  him  to  ^0  into  hiding  with  his  muter, 
and  they  go  to  Jehoiakmi ;  he  eesida  for  the  roll,  and 
heaiBitinnis  "  winter  "hooae  (Am.  315),  sitting  by  the 
fire.  When  three  or  four  oolomns  (23  Tng.)  of  the  roil 
have  been  read,  the  kiiuc  repeatedly  cote  them  off,  and 
throws  them  into  the  &e,  till  all  has  been  read  and 
burnt  This  he  does  in  spite  of  the  entreaty  of  some 
of  those  in  attendance  ("  which  stood  beside  the  king," 
31 ;  cf.  Jg.  319).  The  King  sends  in  ram  to  arrest  the 
prophet  and  his  eecretary. — 8.  a  fast:  some  special 
day  of  humiliation ;  cf.  2  8.  I222,  1  K.  2I27,  ZeeL  75. 
— 10,  Gemarlah :  son  of  the  Shaphan  of  2  K.  223ff., 
and  brother  of  the  Ahikam  of  2624. — 16.  Omit  "onto 
Baruch  "  with  LXX. — 17.  Omit  "at  his  mouth  "  with 
LXX. — 20.  court  should  perhaps  be  emended  into 
"  chamber  "  or  "  cabinet  "(c/.  1  K.  Ii5^,  in  riew  of  22. 
— 28.  The  tenses  denote  repeated  action.^ — SB.  klDg^ 
SMI :  "  toy^  prince 

KSSt  (The  seocHid  roll  written).  Since  the  king  has 
destroyed  the  first  roU,  owin^  to  ita  aaUopatmn  of  a 
Buocemful  Babylonian  invasion  (259f.),  "Sahweh  an- 
nounces that  the  king  shall  leave  no  suooessor  to  his 
throne  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  sod  Jehoiaohin  suc- 
ceeded him  for  three  months  only;  cf.  37 1),  and  shall 
lie  unburied  (22i9),  whilst  the  evils  foretold  for  tho 
people  shall  come  apcm  them.  Jeremiah  is  to  rewrite 
all  that  was  written ;  he  does  this  (through  Baruch) 
on  a  second  roll,  with  many  additiona. 

XXXvn.,  XXXvm.  Fortunes  ol  Jeranlah  dnrlng 

the  Siege  (688-586). 

XXXVn.  1-10.  Zedekial^  made  vassal-king  in  place 
of  his  nephew,  Jehoiaohin  (in  607)  sends  Jehnoal  (38i) 
and  Zephaniah  (21i,  where  a  similar  inqnit^y  eariier  in 
the  siege  is  reooided)  to  ask  for  Jeremiah's  mtoroession 
with  Yahweh  {cf.  Is.  374),  st  a  time  when  the  si^ 
has  been  raised  through  the  Egyptian  expedition  of 
Pharaoh  (Ho]^ra.  589-664 ;  cf.  443o).  Jeremiah  Bonds 
back  to  say  that  the  Babylonians  will  letorB,  and  tint 


the  oaptore  of  the  city  ia  certain,  evm  thoogh  Ite 
Babylonian  army  had  oat  a  few  woonded  surriToa 
(The  Egyptians  were  presumably  defeated  by  the 
Babylonians  on  this  oocaeim,  cf.  Ezek.  3O21). 

11-21.  Jeremiah,  during  the  interval  in  the  aieae,  it 
leaving  the  city  by  a  nort&em  gate  on  priv^  bonm 
(perhaps  oonneoted  witii  the  eudier  indent  of  tSftt.), 
when  he  is  arrested  by  the  officer  on  duty  under  ohKKe 
of  desertion  (idaaaiUe  in  view  of  2I9  ;  ef.  3819).  at 
denial  is  disrc^;arded,  and  he  is  beaten  and  imprisoned 
by  the  princes  (those  friendly  to  him,  cf.  26i6,  8619, 
were  now  probably  exiles).  After  a  leagthj  imiosoD- 
meat,  the  Sang  suub  for  him  seoretiy  (885  suggests  tbs 
reason)  to  aak  about  the  futoie ;  Jeremiah  pro^ieeiei 
his  captivity,  declares  his  own  innocence,  reminds  him 
tiie  falsiW  of  the  prophets  of  peaoe  {cf.  ^2,11),  and 
asks  not  to  be  sent  back  to  his  dungeon.  Aooordm^y, 
the  king  places  him  in  the  guard-court  (322),  givinc 
him  daily  Dread  (the  bakers,  cf.  Hoe.  74,  were  groupeo 
in  a  common  quarter,  as  Eastern  trades  often  are). 

XXX VUL  1-18.  Four  of  the  prinoee  (37i5)  haw 
Jmmiah  (confined  in  the  guard-ooart,  37ai)  foreteUiBg 
the  fall  of  the  city  and  advis^;  individtuu  soneodec 
{cf.  2lgS.).  They  d«iounoe  him  to  the  Jdog  as  a 
Bouroe  of  weakness  to  the  defence,  and  Zedekiui  givn 
him  over  to  them.  They  lower  him  into  the  mud  dE  a 
waterless  cistern  in  the  gnard-oourt,  belonging  to  a 
royal  prince  (3626,  note).  This  is  reported  to  the  Idog 
by  a  negro  eunuch  osllea  Ebed-me4ed\  (39i5-x8]b  wbo 
points  out  that  he  will  die  on  the  spot  for  want  of  food 
(he  would  lose  the  special  court  rations  of  3721).  Tht 
king  authorises  Ebed-meleoh  to  toko  men  ("tiiir^" 
should  probably  be  "  three  "}  to  draw  Jeremiah  up; 
Ihis  is  carefully  done,  "  torn  and  tattered  rags " 
(Driver)  being  first  lowered  to  protect  the  atmptU 
from  the  ropes. — 6.  LXX  reads  "tor  tho  Idng  was  not 
able  to  do  anything  against  them". — 7,  enoiieb:  in 
charge  of  the  tiarem,  22. 

14-28.  Zedekiah  asks  jOTsmiah  about  the  futtm. 
swearing  immunity  to  him,  whatever  his  answer  (16). 
Jeremiah  urges  him  to  save  himself  and  the  oity  hf 
Burrendor  to  Nebuchadrezxu's  princes  (Nebuchad- 
rezzar beii^  absent,  393,s);  promises  that  the  Jen 
who  have  already  deserted  shall  not  iUtreot  him; 
deolues  a  Divine  vukm  of  the  end,  oontingeat  on  the 
king's  refusal  to  surrender.  Jereioiah  baa  seen  the 
womed  of  the  harem  being  brought  out  for  the  Baby- 
lonian victors,  and  as  they  go  he  has  heard  them  singing 
a  diige  (22)  for  Zedekiah.  The  king  bids  him  ccHKieM 
the  true  nature  of  this  interview  from  the  iHinoes, 
whichhedoee;  he  is  allowed  to  return  to  (the  relatively 
jEavouzaUe  otmditions  of)  the  guairdhxRirt. — li.  flAd 
tnttfi  not  otherwise  known. — i9,  moAi  i,e.  wtA 
their  will  on. — 28.  The  terms  of  the  diige  sung  by  the 
mocking  women  ma^  have  been  suggested  Jeie- 
miah's  recent  experience  in  the  oistMn.  With  the 
reference  to  the  friends  cf.  Ob.  7,  whioh  depeodi 
on  this.  Bead  with  LXX,  "  they  have  made  thy  feet 
to  sbk".-^  Bead  with  VS8,  "this  city  shall  be 
burned".— 26.  Jmiathan'sfaooM:  3715. 

XXXIX.  1-14.  The  Fan  of  Jenwdem:  Isramlak 
Spared. — This  paragraph  well  illuatiatee  the  growth  of 
the  OT  text;  cf.  2  K.  26i-i2  (lOso  reproduced  io 
024-16,  ^m  whioh  if.  and  4-10,  13  have  beera  hen 
Interpolated.  The  former  verses  (if.,  bracketed  in 
BV)  Dreak  the  Hebrew  oonnezfam,  aiul  refer  bacdc  to 
^e  time  prior  to  the  owptore  of  iia  city ;  the  latt« 
(4-1 3  are  omitted  in  LxX)  include  events  oooneeted 
with  Nebuzaradan,  who  arrived  a  month  latw  tfaes 
the  oaptore  (2  K.  S0&  Jer.  SSita).  14  propeari^  coi^ 
nects  with  3.   For  the  interptdated  venes,  see  00 
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i  Ein^  ^le  i^^edal  inatmotuma  aa  to  Jeremiah 
(zif. ;  not  in  2  Kings  or  Jot.  62)  would  be  doe  to  hu 
known  policy  of  Boirender.  The  oln»ing  words  of  38, 
M  oontmoea  in  303,14,  dsBoribe  what  happened  to 
Jeremiah  on  the  fall  of  the  oity.  The  Bab]4onia& 
o£fio«8  held  a  ooort  ("  sat  in  the  middle  ^te  3),  and 
direoted  Oedaliah  (son  of  Jeremiah's  fnend  Ahikam, 
£624)  to  take  the  prophet  home,  where  he  waa  set  at 
libertj. — 8.  The  ^rsonalnamea  (note  m^.)  are  probably 
a  ournpt  ezpaiuxm  ctf  the  two  namM  oorreotly  giveii 
in  13.  [On  Uie  meaning  of  Bab^nm,  see  J.  SL. 
Moulion,  Sarlff  Zoroastrianitm,  pp.  I87f.,  430.  He 
aj-guea  for  the  view  that  it  means  "chief  d  the 
Magi";  if  this  ia  oorreot  there  waa  apparently  a 
prieetly  oaate  of  Magi  in  Babylonia  at  thia  date.  For 
the  preeenoe  id  Mam  at  Jerasalrai  cf.  Ezek.  8x7*' — 
A.  8.  P.] 

XZXIZ.  16-18.  n«d-m«hdk— A  protdbeoy  of  Ui 
driiveranoe.  given  daring  the  aem  (ef.  387-13). — His 
eoemies  (17)  may  be  either  the  wbyloiiiiuiB,  or  the 
hostile  prinoea.— i&  Cf.  21 9,  465. 

XL.-XUV.  The  next  five  obaptera  eontinoe  the 
biography  of  Jeremiah,  including  oonneoted  OTents, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

XL.  1-6.  Release  of  Jerantali.^ThiB  paragraph  to 
possibly  a  later  ezpeauion  of  39iif. ;  the  opening 
words  do  not  suit  what  follows,  and  Nebuzaradan.  the 
Babylonian  general,  would  not  speak  as  in  2L,  whilst, 
aooording  to  39i4,  Jeremiah  had  been  into 
Qedaliah  s  ohar^  a  month  before.  Jeremiah,  one  of 
»  band  of  captives  to  be  deported  to  Babylon,  was 
ideaaod  at  Ramah  (31is)  by  the  Babylonian  oom- 
maader,  with  full  liberty  of  choice  as  to  fats  fatais 
-Mndenoe  ;  he  chose  to  join  Qedaliah  (39i4)  at  Mixpah 
(4^  m.  NW.  of  Jenualfim).^^  Omit "  Now  .  .  .  gone 
back  ",  with  LXX ;  the  Hebraw  ii  stmnge,  and  the 
cdanse  awkward. 

XL.  7-12.  The  Oovaraonhip  of  CMallah^The 
scattered  Jewish  foioes  which  remained  heard  of 
Gedaliah'i  appoiataient  aa  gownor,  and  made  anb- 
miaston  to  lum  at  HizpaC  He  goaiuteed  their 
aeonrity,  and  enoooraged  them  to  proceed  with  agri- 
oolture.  Their  ezam^  waa  followed  by  Jews  who 
had  migrated  to  the  surrounding  distriota.  The  hope 
of  this  oommonity  to  become  the  nucleus  of  future 
oowth  is  reflected  in  Exxk.  3334.— 8.  Meto^iah:  K  of 
Beilildwm;  llaanb:  ft  district  8E.  of  Hennon.^ 
9.  For  "to  aetrt"  read,  with  LXX  and  2  K.  2634, 
"  becaose  of  the  servants  of  — 10.  to  stand  before : 
"  to  serve",  I619,  36i9 ;  i.e.  Gedaliah  is  responsible 
to  Babylon,  uid  ifwp^W  that  he  will  protect  Jewish 
faiterests. — fe  ban  taken :  should  be  "  ye  will  take  ". 

XL.  lft-16.  Godaflab's  PnlL — Johanan  warns  Geda- 
liah of  his  danger  from  Ishmael,  uiother  of  the  newly- 
tnbmitted  leaoera  (41z^  alleged  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
king  of  Ar^fPAn  (873).  Gedaliah  refuses  to  beUeve 
this,  or  to  anUl  himself  oi  Johaaan'a  offer  to  kill 
Ishma^ 

XLL  1-8.  Mnrder  of  OodaBah  by  IshmaeL— Three 
months  (392;  alter  the  capture  of  Jemaalem,  Ishmael, 
who  was  of  royal  blood  (and  bo  perhaps  jealous  of  the 
governor's  position),  tc«Bther  with  ten  followen,  took 
advantage  of  Geduiah*a  hoqntali^  to  mnrdw  him, 
and  those  with  him  (in  his  house,  or  at  the  banqoet). — 
8.  Omit,  with  LXX,  even  with  Gedaliah  and  "  even 
the  men  of  war",  t.e.  the  body-guard. 

XU.  4-1&  bhmael's  Deeds  and  FUght^EighW 
pjlgrima  from  N.  Israel  to  Jerusalem,  mourning  its  fall, 
•oa  canying  offerings  (17x6),  were  met  Ishmael  and 
tntioed  mto  Ifizpah.  There  he  killed  tbem  all  except 
ten  who  adoiomedged  that  thef  had  atcra  <A  gram. 


etc  Ishmael  threw  all  the  dead  bodke  into  a  great 
cistran,  made  by  Aaa,  and  started  for  Ammon,  with 
the  surviving  Jewa  as  his  captivee,  including  certain 
prinosesea  (£>abtleaa  also  Jeremiah  and  Bwaah; 
422,  433).  Johanan  and  other  Jews  pursued  Ishmael 
and  overtook  him  at  Oibeon,  but  he  escaped  with 
eight  men.  His  captives  were  taken  by  Johanan  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  with  a  view  to 
micration  into  Egypt  (for  other  lefogees  there,  cf.  24b). 
—5.  For  the  ceremonial  onttinm,  166.  "Sht  offers 
ings  would  presumably  be  made  on  the  site  of  tiie 
destroyed  Temple. — 6.  LXX  refna  thia  weeping  more 
naturally  to  the  pilgrima. — 8.  The  stores  "  hidden  in  the 
field  "  would  be  at  home ;  underground  pita  are  still 
used  for  such  a  purpose;  see  Thomson,  pp.  609f. — 
9.  by  the  side  of  Gedaliah:  road  instead,  with  LXX, 
"  waa  a  great  oistem Asa  would  make  tiiia  for 
water-etorage,  when  he  fortified  the  plaoe  (1  K.  linn). 
— 12.  Glbeoo :  1  m.  N.  of  Hizpah ;  for  the  watwi,  see 
2  8.  213. — 16.  Emend  with  Hitdg,  "  TntnTrnml  .  .  . 
had  taban  captive"  for  "he  had 'recovered  from 
Ishmael",  and  omit  "of  war".  The  eoDlKihs  would 
be  in  attendance  on  the  princesses  of  10. — 17.  QaroUl 
Chlmhaffi :  GeraliL  shomd  pmhaps  be  "  folda  of " 
(so  Aquilal ;  cf.  Jomfbm  (Antiq.  x.  9-  6) ;  for  Chim* 
ham,  see  2  8.  19  37-40. 

XLIL  l-XLHL  7.  The  Wgratton  Into  BOTt-^ere- 
miah  is  asked  by  the  leaders  (i  mg.,  with  LXX)  and 
the  peo|de  to  seek  Yahweh's  guidanoe,  which  they 
solemnly  (3  mg.)  promise  to  follow  (1-6).  After  tni 
days,  the  Divine  revelation  comes  to  the  prophet  and 
is  oommnnioated  to  the  people,  to  the  effect  that  they 
aio  to  remain  in  Jodah,  where  Yahweh  promises  to 
protect  them  from  the  Babylonians ;  their  hope  of 
prosperity  in  ^^y^  vill  be  found  delusive ;  Yahweh 
will  treat  them  m  Egypt  as  He  has  treated  JerusalenL 
They  are  doing  harm  to  themselves  by  their  (intended) 
disobedience  after  the  pledge  given  (7-22).  The 
leaders  (as  Jeremiah  had  anticipated,  from  42i7ff.) 
lefoaa  to  obey  the  (»acle,  alleging  tiiat  it  is  not  genuine, 
bnt  inapired  In'  Baruch.  Taev  mi{(rato  to  Eg^pt,  and 
reach  Tahpannee  (Daphne^  a  frontier  fortress,  2x6).— 
XUI.  12,  Read  "  to  dw^  in "  for  "  to  return  to 
with  Syr.  Vols.— SO.  dealt  deoettfollT:  should  be^ 
with  LXX,  "done  evil  ".— louls :  Bim|dy  "selves". 
— ^XUn.  2.  saying:  read  instead,  with  Qieeebteohtk 
"and  defiant"^  Cf.  40iif.— 6.  Cf.^lio, 

XLHL  8-18.  Tha  rntan  Oonqoeat  ct  Bitjrpt 
MebmhadreiKar. — Aocoiding  to  an  imperfect  msorijEH 
tion  (given  in  Bmots's  Cuiwifom  ParaUeU  totiu  OT, 
p.  367),  he  aotuaily  invaded  Egypt  in  567  b-o.  Jere- 
miah symbolically  proclaims  this  o^r  plaoing  stones  on 
the  spot  where  the  Babylonian  king  shaQ  erect  his 
throne  and  jittering  canopy  (10  mg.).  He  will  make 
the  land  bis,  as  ensily  as  a  shepherd  puts  on  hia 
garment  (14),  and  will  destmy  heathen  temples,  and 
the  obelisks  of  Heliopcdis  {fimg. ;  6 m.  NE.  of  (>iro>. 
For  the  force  of  such  "  symbolism  "  see  on  ISiff. — 
9.  In  mortar  In  the  Mckworic :  a  verv  doubtful  phrase j 
LXX  reads  "  in  the  forecourt and  other  Greek  VSS 
with  Vulg.  "  in  secret  "  ;  the  latter  is  preferable,  as 
the  action  would  perhaps  have  to  be  done  by  night  • 
if.  Ezek.  127.-1^  Read  with  LXX.  Syr.  he  will 
aet".— 12.  Bead  with  VSS.  "he  will  kindle".— 18. 
"  CSeopatra's  Needle  "  is  one  of  these  obelisks. 

XUV.  Denundatton  of  the  Jewish  Worship  of  Ishtar 
tn  Egypt* — Jeremiah  points  to  the  desolation  of  Jndah 
aa  the  experienced  consequence  of  idolatry,  notwiUi- 
standing  Yahweh's  wanhigs  (i~6}.  Why,  then,  do 
thMT  repeat  the  offeuoe,  fiui^tmg  tae  past  T  Yahweh 
wifl  deateD7  tb»  mnnant  m  Ef^Ttk  waving  iogittves 
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only  The  aaaembled  men  and  women  refoae 

to  ab&ndon  the  wonhip  of  lahtar  ("  ^  queen  of 
heavmi",  7i8*),  which  they  have  vowed  (17,  "out 
of  OUT  mouth",  J^.  II36);  prosperity  of  old  aooom- 
panied  that  worship,  whereae,  smoe  it6  abandoomeut 
(•.c,  in  621,  at  the  Deuteronomio  Reformation)  there 
has  been  nothing  but  disaster  (15-19).  Jeremiah  uiges 
hifl  point,  i.e.  that  the  true  oonnezion  is  between 
Jewish  idolatry  and  Jewish  disaatM  {30-23),  and 
uonioalty  telle  them  to  fulfil  their  tows  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Yahweh  soleomly  declares  (26)  that  all 
Jewish  reference  to  Him  in  E^ypt  shall  oeaae  (a  grim 
hint  that  no  Jews  will  be  left).  He  is  wakeful  (I12, 
3I28)  to  bring  this  poudty ;  as  its  token,  He  isserte 
that  the  fote  of  the  Egvi^ian  king  shall  be  Uke  that 
of  the  Jewish.  Hiaraon.  HoEdixa  (689-€64)  was  de- 
feated in  570  by  a  rebellion  under  Amasis  (his  suo- 
oesaor),  and  was  Bteuuded  in  664 ;  see  Herod.  iL  160. 
— 1.  lOgdol :  E.  of  Tahpanhee,  437 ;  Noph :  Memphis, 
near  Cairo,  2i6 ;  Pattms:  S.  or  Upper  Egypt — S.  The 
first  ye  is  em^tatio.— ^  bom  ineeiue :  rather  "  offer 
■aoiimie",  I16;  so  8.17,  etc. — 8.  tioad  "princes"  for 
the  first  "  wine  "  with  LXX  ;  cf.  17,  21.— 15.  Egypt 
must  draiote  Lower,  Pathros  Upper,  Egypt ;  but  such 
a  gathering  is  improlwUe. — 19.  Some  of  LXX, 
with  Syr.,  put  this  verse  into  the  mouth  of  the  women, 
as  the  oloemg  words  leqniie,  by  prefixing  "  And  (all) 
tiie  women  answered  and  said  The  eakM  were  per- 
haps Btar-flhRped;  rf.  RTm.  For  the  point  of  the 
womoi's  i^ernice  to  their  hasbttods,  see  tM  later  law  of 
TOWS  in  Nu.  303-16.-^6.  Y»  and  youT  wItm  :  read, 
with  LXX.  "  ye  women  ". 

XLV.  1-^  Barueh. — ^This  prophecy  oonoeming  him 
is  dated  604,  when  the  first  roll  ("  these  words  ' )  was 
written  (36iff.).  The  implied  Teferrace  to  penonal 
danger  might  be  explained  by  36a6,  if  the  date  were 
a  year  later,  or  hy  the  troubles  of  686,  if  we  disTMiard  ib. 
Probably  this  formed  the  (fitting)  dose  of  Baraoh*s 
biqgiaphy  of  the  prophet.  Bainch  has  complained 
that  to  his  pain  (perhaps  on  account  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  people)  sorrow  (oonoeming  his  personal  future)  is 
added.  Yahweh  asks  whether  he  can  expect  much 
when  Yahw^  has  to  be  destroying  His  own  work; 
yet  Banioh's  life  shall  be  spared  (219^—4.  The  openuw 
and  closing  clauses  are  best  omitted  (the  latter  with 
LXX)  as  glosses. — S.  thOtt  is  emphatw. 

XLVL-LL  The  TwOga  Propbedes.— These  form  the 
third  principal  division  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  As 
already  seen  (Is,  10,  26is),  Jeremiah's  prophetio  horizon 
naturuly  included  the  surrounding  nations ;  how  far 
the  pro^ieoies  that  follow  are  his  can  be  decided  onlr 
>  by  detaued  oritioism  hi  each  oaae.  Th^y  tsIk,  thongn 
m.  somewhat  difiEerent  order,  to  the  several  naticns 
•numerated  in  2619-26  (whudi  may  be  regarded  as  an 
introduction  to  tbom),  except  that  an  oracle  on  Damas- 
cus here  replaces  the  reference  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  (The  LXX,  which  places  this  group 
of  prophecies  after  25i3.  follows  a  third  order.)  It  u 
gmenuly  admitted  that  the  l<Hig  prophecy  on  Babylon 
(60f.)  is  not  by  JeremiiUi  (see  prdatory  note).  As 
to  46-49,  there  is  omaiderable  tUfierenoe  of  opinion, 
ranging  from  Dnhm's  lejeotion  of  the  whole,  through 
Giesebreoht's  acceptance  of  47  (except  towards  end), 
with  the  nucleus  of  462-12,  497-it,  up  to  Oomill's 
acceptance  of  most  of  46-49  (so  also  Peake).  It  is  in 
any  case  natural  to  suppose  Uiat  there  are  genuine 
pro]diecie8  by  Jeremiah  wkiob  underlie  these  objapters, 
thouj^  ihey  have  been  worked  oror,  or  incorporated 
with  other  non-Jeremianio  pro|4ieoieB  {e.g.  48)  by  lata: 
writers.  For  details,  the  larger  oommeataries  most  be 
oonaolted. 


XLVL  Enrpt— (a)  8-18,  the  defeat  of  PhaxaohNMhe 

(610-594)  in  606  at  Carohemish  (NW.  Mesopotamia, 
near  junction  of  Sagur  with  Euphrates)  by  Nebntdiad- 
rexzar  (who  became  formally  king  of  Babylon  in  604). 
The  prophet  summons  Egypt  to  battle  amy  (3!},  and 
dramatically  describes  its  defeat  (st).  He  oompaies 
Egypt's  efiorts  with  an  innndatitm  of  the  Nile  (7;  cf. 
Is.  87,  of  the  Euiduatee),  and  introduces  PharatJi  (8) 
as  boasting  of  his  stren^h,  and  calling  his  wairitaa 
to  the  fray  (9  ;  Uie  contmgenta  here  named  are  those 
of  the  Euiiomans,  the  Libyans,  and  some  unknown 
peoples  of  NE.  Africa,  respectively;  t^.  Ezdc  3O5). 
The  prophet  declares  (10)  tnat  the  Babylonian  swcid 
is  executing  the  vengeanoe  of  Yahw^  and  (11)  tnmi- 
oeOj  bids^gypt  (famed  for  its  skill  in  madMone)  ae^ 
a  Abater  for  ita  wounds  (822,  30i3).— 4.  Set  n* 
horsemen:  rather  "mount  the  <diaigen". — 6.  Biefpn. 
with  LXX,  "  Wherefore  are  they  dismayed,  ete."  ;  for 
the  characteristic  phrase,  terror  Is  oo  every  side,  see 
623,  2O10,  4929-— 10.  Cf.  Is.  346,  and  note  the  defeat 
of  Israel  by  this  Pharaoh  at  Hegiddo,  three  yean  belon 
the  date  of  this  prophecy. — ^12.  Cf.  Lev.  W37. 

(b)  18-26,  the  coming  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebo- 
diadreBEar,  either  as  sequel  to  ita  defeat  at  Carohe- 
mish,  or  with  reference  to  43s-i3.  The  Egyptians  an 
iummoned  to  withstand  the  invaders,  and^fcheir  utter 
overthrowisdesoribed(i4-i7;seeoriti<»lnotes).  Nebo- 
(ihadrezzar  comes  in  towering  strength  (16),  aiul  'E^pt 
must  prepare  for  exile  (19,  mg.*i  a.  S^ek.  ISa),  mm 
the  capital,  Noph  (Memphis)  is  to  be  destroyed.  Sbs 
is  like  a  graceful  heifer,  stun^  1^  a  gad-fly  (20,  botk 
fogg.),  but  her  meroenary  soldiers  {e.g.,  the  loniaos  sad 
Garians)  are  like  fatted  ouvee,  nseless  to  ddend  her  (21). 
The  foe  is  irreeistible  (22-24).  Tabweh  is  pni^jAing 
Amon  the  god  of  No  (Thebes,  Nab.  38)  and  Fhaiaok 
but  promisee  ultimate  restoration  of  the  Egyptians  to 
their  land  (25L).  A  promise  of  comfort  tor  Israel 
(found  elsewhere  as  tng.)  baa  hooa  attached  to  this 
proidiecy  (27f.). — 14.  Omit,  with  LXX,  "in  I^ypt 
ana  publish  also  "  and  in  Tahparkhea  " ;  ^.  2j6,  44i. 
—16.  Bead  with  LXX  (cf.  mgg.),  "  Why  is  Aus  fled  I 
Thy  strong  one  (t.e.  Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Bgypt— 
LXX,  "  thy  choice  calf")  stood  not,  beoanse  Vahirafa 
did  thrust  him  down."— 16.  Bead,  after  LXX,  "  13^ 
mind  people  («.e.  trading  fcnreignen)  have  ataafalad 
andfaUMi,and  they  sud  one  to  another,  ^0." — 17.  Tb> 
Hebrew  oonBonantfl  should  be  read,  "  Oall  ve  the  name 
of  Pharaoh,  king  of  E^^t  (so  far  LXX) jww'dn  Ae'eUr 
hammd'ed.  This  moounig  title  (see  on  Is.  307)  mi^t 
be  freely  rendered,  "  Irretrievable  Ruin  "  (lit.  **  a 
Crash,  he  has  let  pass  the  fixed  time  ").  The  middle 
wend,  he^ebtr,  peiham  ccmtaina  aplay  oa  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Hophra  (Uab-ab-ra),  689-66^  cf.  44 30 ;  ti» 
would  fix  the  period  of  ibo  prophecy  (so  OomiU).— 
28.  As  mg.,  except  that  **  the  aorpeut  as  it  goeth " 
should  probably  be  "  a  hissing  serpent ",  with  LXX  i 
Egypt  withdraws  as  a  serpent  into  its  forest  (so  Is.  lOiS, 
of  Assyria),  whilst  the  invaders  are  like  men  advancing 
to  hew  the  trackless  fcoest  down  (23  mg.). — 25.  Omit, 
with  LXX,  "  Pharaoh  and  Eegrpt  with  her  gods  and 
her  kinn  even". — 96.  Ezek.  29i3f.  promisee  lestoia' 
tion  to  Egypt  after  forty  years  (from  687). 

XLVn.ndlistla.— Instead  of  i,  LXX  has  simidy 
"  On  the  Philistinefl  ",  which  is  probably  original.  The 
"  waters  risitis  from  the  north  "  (2)  would  niggMt 
Babylon,  not  Egypt,  as  the  foe  ;  the  editorial  leCeceDoe 
to  £gypt  in  i  might  be  su^ested  (wnm^y)  hy  5* 
Pharaoh  is  supposed  to  have  smittea  Gaca  (Oadytii, 
Herod,  ii.  169)  in  608.  The  devastating  waten  (le.  87f.) 
of  aa  ovnflowing  wady  flood  the  land  (a) ;  the  tenor 
ol  the  enemy'i  ai^Doaoh  laeaks  ena  the  oloaert  boodi 
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of  affsotiOD  (3).  The  Fhilistinea.  being  dertroyed,  will 
not  be  able  to  help  the  Phcenioians  (4).  The  oitaee  of 
ndlisiia  moum  (3),  and  the  Philistines  appeal  to 
YaJiweh'fl  BWoid  for  mercy  (6) ;  the  prophet  anawera 
them  (7)  with  the  queetion  "  How  oan  it  be  qnietT  *'  (so 
read,  with  VSS,  and  note  mg.). — 4.  Tyn  and  StAoa: 
chief  oitiee  of  PbcBnioia  ;  the  text  is  dubious,  *'  every 
helper  that  remaineth  "  being  really  "  every  helping 
survivor  '\  an  improbable  phrase. — Cl^thtw;  the 
original  home  of  the  Philistines,  i.e,  Crete  (pp.  66f., 
Am.  97*).~-5.  Baldness  ...  eat  thyself :  see  on  lOsf* 
For  "their  vallur",  read  "of  the  Anakim"  (Jos. 
Waa),  with  LXX,  taking  the  phrase  aa  a  vooatin^ 
*'  O  remnant  of  the  Anftkim  ! " 

XLVm.  Uo$b  (the  territory  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  Wady  Kerak  in  the  8.  to  the  neighboorhood  of 
Heshbon  in  the  N.).  Many  of  the  numerous  plaoea 
nsoaed  in  Uus  prophecy  will  be  foond  on  O.  A.  Smith's 
map,  thoodk  some  of  tus  identifioatkms  axe  cUsnitaldfl : 
ol^m  soon  as  lli8gah(i)  are  quite  unknown.  Hnoha 
this  chapter  is  almost  oertamly  later  than  JeEomiah,  aa 
it  inoorporatea  parts  of  Is.  Ui.  (note  mgf.),  an  ^sgy 
apparently  of  the  fifth  oentniy. 

I-  10.  The  spoiling  of  the  cities  of  Hoab,  and  the 
end  of  her  glory  (  maise,"  a),  are  deolared.  The 
hunmtation  of  uia  BloabiteB  to  deeoribed  {5) ;  they 
are  told  to  flee  like  the  wild  ass  (hard  to  capture ;  so 
with  LXX,  instead  of  "heath",  6).  Moab's  oonfidenoe 
in  her  sto>ngholds  (so  LXX  for  "  treasures  "  ;  omit 
"  in  thv  works  and")  is  misplaoed;  Chemosh  (the 
national  god,  identified  with  his  people;  cf.  Is.  46if.) 
is  exiled.  The  deBtruotion  shall  oe  general,  both  in 
the  valley  (where  the  Jordan  widens  out  above  tha 
Deed  Sea)  and  on  the  table-land  (Dt.  3io,  mg.) ;  Moab 
would  need  wings  to  escape  it  (9).  The  prophet  inoites 
to  the  slauffhter  with  a  curse. — 2.  Heihbon  .  .  .  Mad- 
men :  the  Hebrew  on  these  names. — 4.  her  Bttle 
ones :  read  with  LXXand  Is.  15s,  ^to. ;  "  to  Zoar  " — 
SK  oomer  of  the  Dead  Sea — (they  make  a  ory  to  be 
heard). — 6.  Omit  "  ooutinual ",  as  in  the  parallel  of 
mg.,  and  "  the  distress  of  "  with  LXX. — 9,  Render 
with  Driver,  "  for  she  would  fain  fly  away  ". 

II- 19.  iSsjeh,  hitherto  undisturbed,  is  compared  with 
wine  left  standing  on  its  sediment  (Is.  266),  and  retain- 
ing its  flavour  and  scent  {i.e.  being  self-centred  and 
undisciplined  ;  cf,  the  "  pride  "  of  29).  But  now  she 
is  ronshly  handled,  uid  the  jars  (12  mg.*)  broken.  She 
"  shall  be  put  to  shame  through  '  (the  helplessness  of) 
CSmnosh  (ao  xendn  in  13),  as  Israel  was  through  her 
false  trust  hi  the  worship  at  Bethel  (Am.  05).  In  spite 
of  her  warriors,  she  is  soon  to  be  ravaced,  and  a  dagfi 
(17-19  ;  in  the  obaracteristio  metre  of  lamentation)  is 
sung  over  her.  Dibon  is  bidden  to  "  come  down  '* 
from  hsT  lofty  site,  N.  of  the  Ainon.  between  which  and 
hereelf  lies  Aroer,  in  the  way  ot  fugitives  (to  the  fords 
of  the  Amon).— IT.  staff:  far  the  figun.  see  Is.  145. 

90-48.  Enomeratim  of  the  dties  whioh  are  to  suffer 
(20-24).  The  strmigUi  Bfoab  is  destroyed,  and  Moab 
is  become  drunken  (with  the  cup  of  Yahweh,  25i5),  an 
object  of  present  derision,  as  Loael  formeriy  was  to 
Moab,  when  Israel  was  treated  as  a  detected  thief  (226). 
Let  the  Moabites  seek  refuge  like  the  dove  in  the  in- 
acoeasiMe  oiaimies  oi  some  zaTine. — SOff*  Several  <d 
these  sites  are  unknown ;  Bomh  is  not  the  Edomite 
city  of  4915. — 85.  horn :  a  figure  of  strength,  drawn 
from  the  bull ;  tif.  Ps.  75io.— 86.  wallow :  rather 
"  Bidash  into  ",  but  LXX  baa  "  Moab  has  dapped  his 
hands  ",  *.e.  in  derision  of  others. 

89-89.  Moab's  pride  is  without  foundation,  doomed 
to  a  fUl  which  the  prophet  laments ;  oomparins  the 
past  glory  with  the  lar-reaching  tendrils  en  a  ohoioe 


▼hie  (32).  There  is  no  longer  the  joy  of  the  ingather- 
ing ;  the  shout  of  battle  replaoee  that  of  the  vintage 
(33).  The  beginning  of  34  is  corrupt  and  yields  no 
sense,  but  the  general  meaning  is  that  there  shall  be 
wideejnead  ruin.  Tbo  worship  of  the  land  is  brought 
to  an  end  {35).  Henoe  the  proi^et's  sorrow  for  Moab, 
a  land.fiUod  with  mourning  (37 ;  cf.  Hp) — 80.  Bolder 
(after  Lord  ")  with  Driver,  "  and  h^  boastings  are 
untruth  ;  they  do  untruth  ". — 88.  Omit  "  more  than  ", 
and  "the  aea  of",  both  with  LXX. — spoiler:  read 
"battle-shout",  aa  in  the  source,  Is.  I69.— 88.  none 
AaU  tnad  with  shontlog:  read  with  la.  I610.  "no 
toeader  shall  traad  — 85.  In  the  high  plaoe:  involves 
a  slight  emendation,  as  is  often  the  cose  with  BV.~ 
86.  pipei:  a  flute-like  instrument,  epeoiaUy  lued  at 
funerals;  ef.  Mb.  923. — 87.  the  lobis:  prefix  "  sil ", 
with  LXX. 

40-47.  The  foe  swoops  down  vulture-like  (4i3)  on 
Bfoal^  destroyed  beoauae  of  ^ride  against  Yahweh. 
One  disaster  soooeeds  another  m  this  time  of  punish- 
ment ("visitation,"  II23,  23i2),  and  there  is  no 
asylum  to  be  found  in  Heshlwn,  for  a  destructive 
flame  proceeds  "  from  the  house  of  Sihon  "  (so  read ; 
cf.  Nu.  2126,28)  to  destroy  the  temples  of  Moab's  head. 
Moab  goes  into  exile,  but  Yahweh  will  ultimately 
ohuige  her  fortunes.  The  dosing  seatenoe  (47)  is  an 
editOTial  note. — 4IM. ;  partly  taken  from  ^9aa.~~ 
46.  Heihboo :  the  capital  of  Sihon,  who  captured  it 
from  Moab. — eomer :  i.e.  of  the  head,  926. 

XUX.  1-6.  Ammon. — ^The  Ammonite  territory  lay 
eastward  of  part  of  that  assigned  to  Gad,  between 
Hedibon  and  the  river  Jabbok ;  the  Ammonites  appear 
to  have  oooQnedtiieteiritoi7  of  Gad  after  the  depmrta- 
tacn  of  its  mhabitaats  tn  734  (2  K.  1629).  Why  has 
Milcom  seized  the  land  of  Gad  as  hu  inheritance 
(i  mg.*)  ?  As  a  penaltv,  there  shall  be  war  ag^nst 
Kabbah  (the  chief  city  of  Ammon,  at  the  upper  sourcea 
of  the  Jabbok),  and  it  shall  become  a  desolate  mound, 
ite  dependent  dtaes  ("daughters",  Nu.  2I35)  being 
burnt.  Let  l^ere  be  mourning  for  oomii^  exile  of 
the  Anunonitee  (3).  Babbah^s  pride  in  her  site  and 
in  her  wealth  is  rebuked  (4).  The  Ammonites  shall 
be  driven  forth  by  their  (unnamed)  foe,  but  afterwards 
restored  (5!  ;  but  LXX  omita  6). — 1.  Hakam :  read 
"  Milcom  ,  here  and  in  3,  with  VSS ;  see  1  K.  lls,33, 
for  this  Ammonite  god,  whose  relation  to  Ammon  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Chemosh  to  Moab,  or  that  of 
Yahweh  to  (early)  IsraaL — 8.  The  last  clause  b  perhaps 
a  later  addition  ief.  ZbA.  2g)  sinoe  Israel,  aa  well  as 
Ammon,  was  huirieaa  before  the  foe. — 8.  Heshbon : 
must  be  oorrupt,  as  this  is  a  Moabito  dty  ;  Ai  is  un- 
known. The  last  clause  of  the  veise  is  taien  from 
Am.  I15.  The  flrst  clause  should  be  emended  with 
Duhm  into  "  Howl,  0  palace,  for  the  city  is  spoiled." 
— taiees :  "  folds  ",  e.g.  for  sheep ;  the  women  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fugitives  from  tbe  int^  but  the  word 

fdds "  is  pirobaUy  corrupt^^l.  Bead  "  Wher^ore 
gloriest  thou  in  thy  valley  ?  "  (omitting  "  tiiy  flowing 
valley  ",  with  Syr.),  t.e.  in  the  lofty  valley-plain  facing 
NE,  and  drained  by  the  Jabbok,  in  which  Babbah 
lies. — baoksHdlng:  cf.  3I22;  we  should  perhaps 
«nend  to  "  arrogant witii  Duhm,  aa  the  term  hardly 
suits  non- Israelites. 

XUX.  7-22.  Edonu — For  tbe  land,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  this  people  to  Israel,  see  on  Obadiah,  from  1-5 
of  which  the  present  |nx>phecy  has  taken  verbally  9, 
14-16.  This  does  not,  tn  itself,  disprove  the  Jeremianic 
authorship  of  other  parte  of  this  prophecy,  e-g.  yt,  lof., 
22.  The  Edomitea  are  paralysed  by  disaster.  Let 
the  Dedanites  (tiieir  southern  neighbours,  Ezek.  8613) 
flee  to  some  inaeeessiMe  refuge  ("  awdl  deep  ",  SA.  The 
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foe  will  dee  troy  Edom  ntteriy  {9  mg. ;  in  difieremt  aeose 
from  that  of  ifaa  eouioe,  Ob.  5).  Yutr^  Himself  ("  I " 
is  emphatio  in  xo)  aeuohes  out  Edom,  and  oaonot  be 
escaped,  bat  "Ba  inll  cue  for  the  orphiuu  and  iddom 
(of  the  slaughtered  Edomitea).  Israel  undeservedly 
iiM  drank  the  oup  (of  Yabweh's  vrath,  25i5fi.),  and 
now  it  is  Bdom's  turn ;  Bozrah  and  other  Edomite 
cities  shall  be  laid  waste  {13).  The  nations  are  oom~ 
bining  against  Edom,  uid  she  shall  be  hiuniliated  ;  her 
pride  in  being  inaooeesible  to  the  invader  shall  be 
sbakeo  (14-16,  see  on  Ob.  1-4 ;  "  as  for  thy  teirible- 
ness,"  not  foond  there,  shoold  be  "  O,  thy  ahadder- 
ing  1 ").  Desolated  Bdom  shall  beoomo  an  object  d 
wonder  (198),  Uke  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  1034, 
Dt  2933^.  The  foe  oomee  np  like  a  lion  from  the 
Jordan  jangle  (I23) ;  throagh  nim,  Yahweh  will  drive 
them  forth  {mg.*)  as  He  chooses,  for  who  can  withstand 
Yahweh  f  The  helpleas  Edomites  shall  be  drageed  off 
153,mff.);  tiieir  calamity  is  known  far  and  wxk  (at). 
Vnltore-like  will  the  foe  swoop  down  (4840}  and  Edom 
be  in  dire  extremity  (23). — 1.  Teman :  tne  norUiera 
district  of  Edom. — Tanklwd:  better,  "spoilt".— 
18.  Bozrah:  capital  of  Teman,  Is.  34a,  peibap 
Busaireb,  20  m.  SE  of  Dead  Sea.— 19.  Strang :  should 
be  "  permuieat ",  as  mg. ;  19-21  reour  in  0044-46, 
^^led  to  BaMcHL — aiqNrint  me  a  tfm« :  t.e.  for  trial 
or  contest,  JoD  9x9. — stantlmd :  fig.  few  "  nder 
25348.— 80.  Bead  2nd  and  3rd  m^. 

XUX.  28-^.  DamaseoL— The  i^pheOT  refers  to 
the  Aiamsans;  Bamath,  110  milea  N.  of  Damascus, 
and  Arpad,  95  m.  N.  of  Hamath,never  belonged  to  die 
Damsaceoe  kingdom.  They  were  absorbed  into  the 
Assyrian  empire  c.  720  B.a ;  Is.  169^  There  is  no 
mention  of  these  cities  in  thb  list  of  for^gn  prophecies, 
26i8ff.  The  i^pheoy  s^oonces  the  invasion  of 
certain  Arunsan  cities  in  conventional  terms  drawn 
from  other  prophecies. — 23.  Cf.  Is.  67  20  ;  read,  after 
"  tidings  ",  partly  with  LXX,  they  surge  as  the  sea ; 
they  are  anxious  and  cannot  be  quiet." — 24.  CJ.  624. 
— Spoken  by  the  inhabitants ;  omit  the  negative ; 
ef.  Is.  S^ii). — 28  as  6O30 ;  *'  therefore  "  has  no  point 
hue.— OT.  Cf,  Am.  I4. 

XUX.  28-418.  The  Anfelu  THbas^Ksdar  (2io).  a 
branch  of  the  Ishmaetites  (Qm.  2613),  ia  here  used 
generioally  for  Arab  tribes  E.  of  destine.  Hazor. 
perhaps  a  colleotive  term  meaning  "  settlements ", 
aeems  to  denote  Arabs  in  villa^  oommunitiea^  as 
distinct  from  the  nomadic  tribes.  Yahweh  summons 
the  foe  (here  identified  with  the  Bab^onians,  though 
no  campaign  of  Nebuohadiezzor  against  Anba  is^ 
known),  and  prombes  that  they  shkll  oaptare  the* 
nomads'  tents  and  camels.  The  village-dwellers  are 
told  to  seek  a  refuge  ("  dwell  deep  ",  as  hi  8),  and  the 
foe  is  called  (31)  to  attack  this  defenceless  people, 
confident  in  their  isolation,  who  shall  be  spoiled  and 
Boattered,  and  their  villages  laid  waste  (33 ;  cf.  9ii). — 
29.  eortallU :  '*  tent-bangings ",  42o  ;  for  the  cry, 
(jf.  625.— 81,  afc»M :  Dt.  33x8,  Ps.  48  (mff.) ;  with 
whole  verse  ef.  Ezek.  38ii,  its  source. — 82.  the  Wtomn 
(of  their  hair)  polled :  "  oomor-olipt     see  O26,  2623. 

XLDL  84-89^  Elam. — ^Roughly,  thb  was  the  modem 
Khuzistan,  E.  of  the  Tigris,  and  N.  or  NE.  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  the  date  given  is  c  596,  and  the  occasion 
may  have  been  the  oonqneet  of  Bam  by  Teispes,  a 
FUsian  uioeBtOT  of  Cyrus.  News  ol  this  oould  hava 
leaehed  Jeremiah  throngh  Jewish  exiles  in  Bal^Ionia. 
Yahweh  is  deatroying  the  military  strength  of  ijam. 
He  will  scatter  the  iq^Wjw  throaghout  the  world,  and 
destroy  them  (9i6),  setting  up  Hjb  throne  (forjudg- 
ment) :  but  they  shall  ultimately  be  restored. — 85.  the 
bow  of  Elam :  Is.  226*  (Elumte  archers  formed  part 


ZUX.  7-32 

of  the  As^rian  foroe  besuging  Jransalem). — 86  ffif-  324 
may  bean  interpolation  baaed  tm  Esek.  612;  ^.  379; 
so  ComilL 

Ii.-U.  58.  BabylOB.— This  kmg  and  monotoocai 
propheoy,  which  is  without  order  or  logical  develop- 
ment of  ideas,  is  laigely  a  compilation  from  the  p» 
luetic  writings  of  Jerenuah  and  othen  {cf.,  e-g.,  604iff., 
oliS).  It  presupposes  the  deetrnctioQ  of  JemaaJetB, 
apparently  as  a  remote  ratiier  than  a  recent  event 
Its  idea  of  Babylon  is  that  of  a  crnel  ^rant  to  be 
punished  by  Yahweh,  not  that  of  a  DivioMy  oonunis- 
sioned  agent  of  Yahweh's  wrath  wahut  lanel.  as 
Jwemiah  teaohea.  We  am  not  at  Iwerty  to  make  it 
oontemporaneons  with  such  exilic  writinfp  as  h.  13 
and  40-66,  because  of  its  obvious  dependnioe  on  these 
amongst  other  prophecies  (see  the  notes) ;  but  the 
surviv^d  of  Babylon  (under  Uie  Persian  empire)  m  the 
post-exilic  period  would  [rovide  later  oocasim  for 
such  a  oompilatini.  Mcnwver,  the  narrative  d  51 
39-64,  which  teUs  of  a  (|nivate)  scroll  of  propheoy  sent 
Jeremiah  to  Baboon,  foretelling  its  end,  would 
easily  give  rise  to  such  a  oompilation  by  some  later 
writer.  In  the  present  (editorial)  arrangement  of  the 
text,  this  narrative  is  inade  to  date  the  prophecy  ot 
6O-&I58  in  693  B.a,  which  is  impossible  (ef.  Jer.  27-29 
for  the  actual  ocncUtiimB  about  that  date).  - 

L.  8-4,  Detdaiation  of  the  overtJuow  of  Baboon  by 
a  nation  from  the  north,  t.e.  Media,  which  lay  north  Of 
Babylon  (61 28,  Is.  ISi?).— 2.  8«t  ap  a  ftudavi:  to 
attract  attention,  but  derived  from  la.  132.  where  the 
phrase  is  used  in  a  different  sense. — B«l:  *.&  Baal,  or 
"  Lord  "  of  Nippur,  the  earth-god  ;  ef.  Is.  46i ;  hii 
rdace  and  titw  vera  uanxped  by  Bel-Sbxdiik  or 
Merodaoh. 

4-7.  United  Israel  will  return  to  Palestine  m  peai- 
tence  ;  the  Israelites  have  gone  astray  and  become 
defenoolesa  through  their  sin. — 6.  Read  as  Syr^  "  let 
us  join  ourselves  . — 7,  Render  "  We  are  not  guilty  ". 
contrasting  23. — the  habitation  ol  Justlw :  hero  a  title 
of  Yahweh,  derived  from  3I33,  whem  it  is  used  more 
naturally  of  Jerusalem.  Omit  with  LXX,  "  even  tiie 
Loid'% 

8-ia.  Let  lanel  be  the  flnt  to  go  (the  "  ba-goata" 
are  the  natural  leaders  <A  the  flock).  Yahweh  briagi 
a  resiatlees  foe  from  the  north ;  Babylon,  inatead  of 
enjoying  her  present  luxury,  shall  t>e  desolated^ 
ft.  As  mg.*  ;  the  warrior  oomea  back  laden  with  spoil 
— 10.  Tat  spoilers  are  satisfied,  t.e.  they  get  all  they 
want.— 11.  DoeauM:  better  "thon^".  m  all  caaoa.— 
roar  mOflMr:  Babylon.— 12.  Omit  **ahe  ahall  be", 
and  read  the  following  phrases  as  exolaniatoiy.~lS. 
Cf.  Ifls. 

14-16.  The  foe  is  urged  to  the  attaok ;  Bat^kw 
surrenders ;  agriculture  is  brought  to  an  end ;  tbe 
foreign  roeidente  (Is.  I314)  flee. 

17-20.  The  second  of  Israel's  two  assaflsnta  (U^ 
Aasyria  in  722,  Babylon  in  686)  will  now  pay  tbe 
penalty ;  Israel  will  be  restored  to  Faleatine  {cf.  ML  7 
14),  and  pardoned  (3I34). — 19.  tonl:  "  appebte". 

21-28.  The  foe  is  snmmoned  to  attack  Babylca, 
and  the  destroyer  of  others  (33;  ef.  6l3off.)  is  now 
to  be  "devoted"  (Dt.  13tsl).  News  of  this  Divine 
vengeance  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  Temple  is 
brought  to  JeniBalem  (28). — 21.  Note  the  [rfay  00 
names  as  in  mo. ;  mdt  marrStim, "  the  sea-country  is 
a  name  of  8.  Babylonia ;  the  Pukudu  are  a  BabyUxuan 
people  (^Ezek.  2323). — 27.  bnlloeks:  figure  for  warriiai 
(Is.  347). 

29-88.  The  foe  is  again  aummoned  to  reoompoose 
Baboon's  piide  (witJi  30  tf,  ^»a6,  wiUi  jzt  4^  U 
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8S-40.  Yahweh  takes  ap  the  o&iue  of  His  opinveaed 
people  (Babylon  ooDtinuing  the  Asnriui  tyraonr  over 
the  northern  ezilea.  33).  The  sword  destz^  Baoylon, 
leftTing  it  deaolate.-— 86.  boasten:  tba  atvinen  and 
oracle-monsen  (Is.  4425). — 37.  mingled  people:  forekn 
residenta  {Wso). — 38.  drought :  should  be  "  sword  " 
(figorstively  used)  ss  in  LXX  of  Looian,  Syr. — thv 
an  mad  upon  Idob :  point  with  VSS»  "  tbf^  boast  en 
idoU  " ;  rf:  Pa.  977—40.  Cf.  49i8. 

41-48  OSS  been  transferred  bodily  from  Jerusalem 
(as  in  nu.)  to  Bab^n ;  similariy,  44-46,  from  Edom 
{nig.)  to  Babylon. 

U.  1-10.  Yahweh  is  stirring  np  *'  the  spirit  of  a 
destroyer  "  (so  render  for  "  a  destroying  wina  "  ;  ef.  ix 
and  2  Ch.  3622)  against  Babylon  (cypher  as  mg.} 

26a6),  which  shall  be  "  fanned  ",  *.«.  winnowed 
by  her  aseaitaats.  Yahweh'a  people  are  not  abandoned  ; 
Babylon  is  held  guilty.  Let  tae  Jews  flee  from  Babylon 
i^'  43)  *o  MMpe  the  Teogeanoe  on  her  guilt.  Ballon 
DM  Man  a  oop  from  whioh  otim  natiMis  diank  firnuy 
(S5x5f.) ;  now  the  oup  fa  broken  (so  Hel»ew  for 
**  destroyed  6),  and  her  hart  is  incurable.  The  Jews 
Teoo^^niae  this,  uid  orge  other  foreigners  to  depart  (9) ; 
the  jostioe  ("  righteonsness  10)  of  the  Jewish  cause 
is  to  be  manifested  by  the  overthrow  of  Bab^ion. — 
S.  ftnufMi:  pmnt  as  no.*  witii  Syr.,  V^^b 
8.  Omit  the  fimt  and  second  "not",  with  IiXXmafing 
^e  whole  Terse  lefer  to  the  assailants  of  Baboon  (so 
Comill) ;  as  it  stands,  the  first  half  refers  to  the 
Bab^<Hiians,  the  second  to  their  enemies. — 6.  Render 
**  but  their  land    i.e.  that  of  the  Bab^ouions. 

11-14.  liOt  the  oaBoilante  polish  their  arrows  and 
Mb  on  their  shields,  for  the  king  (sing,  with  LXX, 
•.e-  Cyms)  of  the  Hedee  {cf.  le.  ISi?)  is  executing 
IKvine  vengeance  on  Babylon ;  let  the  blookade  be 
begun,  because  the  meosore  of  Babylon's  destiny 
(13,  lit.  "cutting  off",  rather  than  "^am"  ;  e/.  Is.  38 
t2)  is  aooompUsned,  and  a  swarm  of  invadera  shall  fill 
her. — 18.  many  walen :  with  reference  to  tiie  canals 
and  water^d«enoes  of  Babylon. — 14.  eankMWOrm: 
the  locust  in  its  chrysidis  stage ;  cf.  27. 

IS-IA.  Tahweh's  power  and  uie  poveriesnuas  <d 
the  kkds  an  eontcastod.  The  venwa  aie  repeated  from 
lOizffJiM.). 

8(Mn.  Bal^lon  has  been  Tahweh's  war-ohib  to 
destroy  other  nations ;  now  it  shall  be  repaid  in  the 
sight  of  Israel  for  its  own  evil-doing,  and  the  destroyer 
sbaU  be  destroyed. — 20.  Render  ''^do  I  bre^",  and 
BO  tiiEoughout ;  (f.  6O23.  Others,  with  the  rendering 
of  tiie  bV,  suppose  that  Oyras  fs  addressed  in  20-S3. 
— 26.  mountain :  purely  figucative. — ^26.  The  stone  ia 
made  oseless  for  building  1:^  being  burnt;  cf.  Is.  33i2. 

27-88.  The  nations,  especially  those  of  (tne  present) 
Armenia  ("  Ararat",  etc.),  and  the  Hedee,  are  called 
out  against  Baboon,  which  is  defenoeless  ;  its  capture 
is  described  (30-32).  Babylon's  time  of  suffering  is 
oome. — 27.  llie  rough  eonkerworm :  the  *' bristling*' 
locust-chrysalis,  its  most  destructive  st^e. — ^28. 
kings:  sing,  with  LXX. — 82.  For  the  corrupt  poob 
of  Hebrew  text  (see  mg.,)  read  "  their  Dauaades " 
(i,e.  mustabehem;  cf.  Is.  293),  which  LXa  implies 
(tfaougji  it  pointed  the  consonants  mairabihem,  "  their 
garrisoDs"). — 88.  The  earth  of  the  threehing-floor  is 
trodden  hard  in  preparation  for  the  threshing. 

84-44^  Israel  decuarea  the  wrongs  done  to  her  by 
Nebnohadrezzar,  and  invokes  a  oume  on  Babylon. 
Yahweh  promisee  vengeance  through  the  desolation  of 
Baboon.  The  Babylonians,  amid  the  very  feasting 
cMttAeir  prey,  an  "stupefied"  (39  j  so  LXX,  for  "may 


rejoice  ")  and  brought  to  slaughter  ;  tiie  city  that  is 
the  glory  ol  the  earth  is  captured.  A  sea  of  invaders 
(cf.  Is.  %7t.)  floods  her,  and  Babylon  is  compelled  to 
disgorge  her  prey  (t.e.  the  captured  naUcns). — 84. 
oiihad:  "discomfited";  made:  "set'*  (as);  east: 
"  dinea  "  (re-pointed).  For  the  figure  of  the  dragon 
or  sea-m<mster,  c/.  Ezek.  293,  la-  27i. — 86.  her  set; 
possih^  the  lake  for  d^ensive  purposes  made 
Nebnohadrezzar.— 38.  Omit  "  shall  "  in  both  cases.— 
44.  Bel:  see  on  6O2. 

44-^  Israel  is  told  to  escape,  and  not  to  be  afraid 
andd  wan  and  mmonrs  of  wars ;  <^e  judgment  <A 
Babylon  is  nested  with  universal  joy.  IxxaoX  is  bidden 
remember  Jerusalem  (50) ;  has  not  Jerusalem  be«L 
^filed  T  (51).  Hence  the  irresistible  judgment  which 
sweeps  over  Babylon,  even  to  the  destruction  of  her 
walls  and  gates.  LXX  omits  44&-49a. — 40.  The 
doubtful  text  should  be  rmdered  with  Ihiver,  "  Yea, 
Bal^rlon  must  fall,  O  ya  slain  of  Isnri;  yea,  for 
Babykm  have  fallen  the  uahi  of  all  the  earth." — 65.  tha 
great  voiw :  referring  to  the  din  of  a  great  city's  liie^ 
here  overcome  by  the  greater  tumult  of  invasion.— 
67.  Cf.  34.-68.  waDs:  sing,  with  LXX  and  Vulg.,  and 
with  its  Hob.  adjective  "  broad  — overthrown :  should 
be  as  i»g.  (the  foundations  are  bared).~-Wb.  Note 
nfmoioeofm;. ;  the  two  passages  are  drawn  from  some 
common  source ;  here  the  appuoation  la  to  the  vanity 
of  human  achievementa,  as  represented  by  the  forti- 
fications of  BaMrlon. 

LL  60-64.  The  Hbdon  of  Swalah.— This  royal 
ofBcial  (tlu)  brotiier  of  Bamofa,  32i2)  was  joumeymg 
to  Babylon  with  the  king  in  693,  being  conoemed  wit£ 
tbehalting-pUcee,etc.ofthejouroey(59mj7.).  Jeremiah 

Eive  him  a  scroll  containing  a  prophecy  against  Baby- 
D.  He  is  to  read  this  at  Babylon,  to  remind  Yahweh 
of  His  word,  and  to  sink  the  soroU  in  the  Euphrates, 
as  a  symbolic  anticipation  of  the  sinking  of  Babylon 
(see  on  ISiff.,  for  the  force  of  such  symbolism).  The 
dosing  sentence  of  64  is  editorial,  and  is  omitted  by 
LXX,  as  also  are  the  words, "  and  they  shall  be  weaiy ' , 
which  are  a  scribal  npetition  from  58,  by  error. — 
—60k  vUh  ZadeUah:  nolAihig  is  known  of  tius  viuU 
thoofi^  see  m  27i2S.  lor  its  poauUe  objeot— 00.  Omit 
"  even  all  these  words,"  eto.»  whwh  has  been  added 
to  identify  the  scroll  with  the  propheoy  id  SO-filsS^ 
62.  thou:  emi^Uo. 

Ln.  Hlstorieal  Appendix.— This  k  taken  from 
2  K.  24i8ff.,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Jemsalem,  eto^  in  686,  is.  oS.  the  fulfilment  of  Jer»> 
miah'a  npeated  dedantions.  Ezoept  for  38-30,  tins 
chapter  has  been  taken,  virtually  verbatim,  from  its 
source,  whioh  should  be  consulted  for  the  oommentary 
(see  mgg.).  The  differences  of  text  are  of  minor  im- 
portance, e,g.  the  addition  here  of  106,  and  the  last 
clause  of  11,  the  reading  "tenth",  for  "seventh" 
(2  K.257)in  13,  "seven",  for"  five  "in  25  (2  K.  2619), 
"  five  "  for  "  seven  "  in  31  ^  K.  £625),  the  entansioa 
here  of  the  details  of  iSfC.  In  15,  the  clause,  "  of  the 
poorest  sort  of  thepeople  "  {cf.  16)  should  be  omitted 
with  2  K.  25ii.  The  added  verses  (28-30),  whioh  are 
not  found  in  LXX,  give  the  nnmbc»^  of  the  Jews  de- 
ported under  Nebuchadrezzar.  They  serve  to  replace 
a  passage  in  2  K.  summarising  the  events  of  Jer.  40-43. 
—^28.  sevMith :  iiaoally  emmded  to  "  seventeenth 
as  the  nombor  of  exiles  differs  from  that  of  2  K.  24i(^ 
tiie  deportation  under  Jehoioohin  tn  607.^ — 80.  This 
third  deportaticn  is  inobably  to  be  oonneoted  with  the 
campaign  of  Nebochadreuar  mratioDed  hi  SomitibM, 
AnL  X.  0.  7. 
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To  toad  thia  book  without  ooiuideratioD  <tf  ita  date  is 
to  reoeive  ihe  strong  impreoioa  that  it  is  too  trivial 
to  be  a  portioii  of  tlie  ravwed  and  Baored  writings  either 
of  ObriBoaiu  or  of  Jews.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  fine 
ntteranoes  of  faith  and  devotion  oocur,  bat  in  all  the 
five  LAmenta  the  verses  or  stanzas  axe  oaiefuUy  ananged 
lo  as  to  numbOT  exactly  twen^-two,  that  being  the 
number  of  the  letters  in  the  Heb.  alphabet,  and  in 
cba.  1-4  the  initiid  words  of  the  stanzas  are  ohoeen  so 
as  to  begin  with  those  tweaW^two  letters  suooeHivelT. 
The  first  stanza  has  Alepb— Uw  Heb. "  A  "—for  initial, 
the  second  has  Beth,  and  so  on.  One  cannot  help 
asking  whether  the  lamenting  poet  was  really  in  eameet 
in  his  lamentations :  how  oould  any  deep  passuHi 
oonfine  itaetf  to  such  formalities  1  And  there  are 
more  of  these  than  we  have  indicated. 

We  aie  driven  to  oaesticHi  whether  there  is  an^  good 
ToascMi  for  having  toe  book  in  our  Kbte,  or  m  any 
collection  of  saorcd  writings.  So  we  tarn  to  read  it. 
and  we  find  that  all  the  laments  oonoem  a  siege  and 
sack  of  Jemsalem.  What  sie^  was  thai  T  Thete 
were  sieges  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  in  690-588  B.a  ;  also 
one  by  dntioohus  Epiphanes  in  170-168 ;  and  one  by 
Pompey,  the  Roman  general,  in  63.  The  choice  lies 
between  the  first  and  tJbizd  of  these,  sinoe  there  was  no 
Jewish  king  in  170  B.a  Which  of  those  two  is  the  date 
for  our  hook  1  We  can  see  at  onoe  that  if  tito  later 
time  is  right,  tiien  th«  book  most  be  a  series  of,  so  to 
speak,  autobiographic  pictures  of  the  society  into 
which  Jesua  was  bom ;  and  the  Lamentations  will 
show  us  the  audiences  to  which  He  preached,  and 
among  whom  He  died.  Surely  this  light  on  Him  is 
veiy  desirable.  The  {oeaent  writer  oonlesses  an 
anticipatory  leaning  towards  the  late  date,  so  eagerly 
does  &e  seek  for  more  and  more  exact  visionB  of  tiie 
actual  historical  Jesus. 

It  is  imposaibte  to  give  the  argummte  in  the  whole 
case  within  the  limits  of  space  allowable  in  this  com- 
mentary ;  but  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the 
Inttrpreler  for  April  1916.  A  mere  ontUne  is  tiw  fol< 
lowing ;  (a)  The  writer  oaonot  have  been  Jeremiah, 
and  surely  Uved  long  after  Kebuohadrezzar'a  siege  (see 
aoainst  this  Peake,  OentB).  (6)  The  exiled  Hebrews  in 
Mkbylon  and  the  people  left  in  Jadah  were  very  unlike 
the  society  pictured  oy  our  book,  (c)  The  scholastio 
and  rather  potty  oonstruotion  of  serious  utteianoea  in 
alphabetic  aorostics  is  not  like  the  literature  of  the 
sixth  oentniy  b.c  but  it  is  very  much  the  way  of  the 
soribd  age  }ast  before  Jesua  (d)  The  deeds  of  the 
besiegers,  bewailed  in  our  book,  were  exactly  those  of 
the  Roman  invaders,  with  some  added  colouring  taken 
from  the  onieltiee  of  Antiocbus  (167) ;  but  Nebuchad- 
rezzar and  his  armies  behaved  quite  differently  and 
generously,  (e)  The  picture  of  uie  fallen  king  suits 
Aristobulus  f^  better  than  Jehoiachin  or  Zedeki^ 
.  Hie  langoage  of  our  book  haa  many  late  touehes : 
.)  The  FiinoB  waa  not  oommoniy  oalled  "  Haahiaoh  '* 


until  late ;  (ii.)  Ritual  terms  like  "  Mo'edh 
into  use  with  P  (460  B.c.) ;  (iii.)  "  ZioD  *'  was  not  a 
sanctuary  ntune  until  after  the  Ebdle;  (iv.) "  Mediaah  " 
(li)  is  decidedly  a  late  governmental  term  (En. 
2i,2a*).  In  view  of  Uiis  and  much  more  which  wiD 
emerge  in  our  oommentaiy  we  may  pediaps  oooolode 
that  Lamentations  is  a  product  of  the  sonowa  and 
the  faith  of  200  or  100  B.a  onwards.  With  deep 
interest,  therefore,  we  turn  to  the  Laments.  We  shall 
look  at  tikur  etirioas  metrical  forms  as  we  read  eaoh 
chants  In  general  literary  quality  3  may  be  oaBed 
the  most  slolful,  but  2  ana  4  nave  a  finer  syritnality ; 
1  looks  like  aji  early  effort,  of  leas  ability ;  6  is  probably 
an  unfinished  woik,  and  ia  not  alphabeticaL 

[A  date  in  the  first  oentury  b.c.  seems  incrediblj 
late ;  nor  ia  it  favoured  by  the  actual  phenomena,  ui 
the  Ceot-B.  the  view  that  the  writer  "  surely  lived 
long  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege"  was  not  taken. 
The  book  was  there  regarded  as  the  woik  of  at 
least  three  writers.  It  was  allowed  that  Lam.  3  was 
probably  poBt-exilio,  that  Lam.  6  was  little  earlier  than 
the  close  of  the  Ebdle,  and  that  lam.  1  might  belong 
to  much  the  same  period.  But  Lam.  2  and  4  wete 
regarded  as  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  who  had 
observed  the  horrors  of  the  siege  and  oapture  of  Jera- 
sakm  in  S86  b.c.,  not  oomposed,  indeed,  immediate^ 
after  the  event,  since  they  whilst  the  inflnenoe  of 
Esekiel.  but  not  necessarily  latra  than  580  bx.  Hum 
Bcmns  to  be  DO  vaUd  reason  for  abandoaiag  this  oott- 
dnsion. — A.  8.  P.] 

literature.— ComnKntonu (a)  Pnke  (Oeot.B), 
Streane  (CB*),  Adeney  (Ex.B);  (c)  LAhr  (HK^  good 
stanzaic  Iraoi.,  Bodde  ^HO),  i^etm  valuable,  tniM^ 
(KEH),Ewald.  now  old-fashioned,  Oettli.  (MhtrLittn- 
twe :  G.  B.  Gray,  The  Forma  of  Beb.  Poebrjf,  pp.  87- 
120)  i  Lohr  (ZATW).  Introdvaiom  :  Bennett,  Oomfli, 
Driver,  Wellhausen's  Bleek,  Ony.  All  good,  save  on 
date.  Articles  in  HDB  (J.  A  Selbie),  EBi  (CSieyne), 
EB^'  (BaHh  Jewish  Encydop^  (Lohr)^   All  good. 

L  Ttw  Flnt  Lamantr-^niis  is  an  atebabetiaBl 
aeroetio  poem  in  twentjr-two  stanzas  ol  tluee  fines  eaob, 
with  five  Heb.  boat«  m  each  line.  It  haa  two  equal 
parte :  (Ale|di  to  Kaph),  the  singer's  account  of 

Zion's  sorrows,  and  12-28  (Lamedh  to  Tan),  a  soliloquy 
thereon  by  the  city  heraelt  In  detail :  1-6  telb  of  a 
Zion  once  populous,  now  widowed ;  her  nights  full  ctf 
wecnping,  unoonsoied  by  former  lovers  who  are  now  iJl 
faithless.  The  people  have  migrated,  to  escape  tax- 
ings (note  that  they  are  not  exiled,  aa  bad  been  tho 
case  in  586  b.c),  but  even  abroad  th^  are  harried ; 
no  pilgrims  are  thronging  the  roada,  as  they  had  been 
wont  to  do  in  the  davs  of  the  Ptolemieo'  rule  (300- 
200  B.a),  but  they  did  not  do  so  in  Jeremiah's  time ; 
priests,  virgins,  ohildren  wander  about  moaning; 
prinoes  uid  ^1  grandeur  have  fled  ***y*  And,  alas] 
It  is  Yahwcdi  Himself  who  has  vrotm^t  aU  this  sooiugiiig 
of  iSxn :  it  is  for  her  ain. 
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1.  How  (qf.  2it  4i,  and  Ib.  l2t,  I44) :  tlie  book  takes 
its  Heb.  name  (BybA)  from  this  its  first  word. — 
Medinah  (pL  medinoth},  (see  Zntiod.)  is  osed  chiIt  in 
late  miti^,  except  in  1  K.  20,  where  it  is  dimralt 
to  avoid  *P^Hng  that  there  iha  word  is  misspeib  for 
"  Uidianite."— 4.  Mo*«dh, "  Tripthig-plaoe  "  or  strienm 
aswmUy  (see  Introd.). — 68eemslike  an «(dio ctf  fs.  4% 
Thick  is  pnbafatr  the  mil  of  OniM  II»  High  Priest  in 
176  B.O. 

7-11.  A  stoi^  of  Son's  woist  Borrow,  whioh  is  her 
own  sense  of  sm,  and  her  ^g^ing  and  depression  orta 
it.— 7.  Delete  "  in."  and  iM  ^Zkm  lemanben  the 
days  of  her  affiiotion."  The  line.  "  All  her  peasant 
.  .  .  <rf  old  "  is  a  oomment  writteii  on  tiie  margin 
some  leader  and  afterwards  oopied  into  tiie  text  as  if 
original :  we  dedde  thas  beoaose  it  would  be  a  fourth 
line  in  the  stanza,  whereas  r^;ularly  the  stanzas  have 
onlf  tiiiee  lizus ;  besideB  it  spoils  the  smse.— 4.  Kead, 
"  t£B  hinder  parte  ti  tiw'  nltiiT  skirts,"  instead  of 
"  the  latter  eii(L"—ia  Hie  third  line  speaks  of  "eotSN 
ing  into  thy  ocmgrMntatni,"  which  may  be  a  late 
chnrohty  adoition.  The  verse  seems,  to  the  present 
writer,  to  oonoem  the  saoiilege  of  Pompey— and  of 
Anttoohas — in  enterinK  the  Temple. 

18-lft.  Zion  moans  before  Yahweb  :  first  oonfeesing 
her  sin,  then  appesiing  to  every  passer-by  to  see  how 
her  hnrt  is  worse  than  any  t^t  has  ever  been  before. 
Yahweh's  fierce  anger  has  burned  her,  trapped  her, 
loaded  her  to  the  ntwk  with  woes.  Although  He  is  t^e 
indwelling  Lord,  yet  He  has  dishononred  all  her 
leaders,  has  summoned  a  solemn  sanctuary  meeting 
( J/o'edA)  to  oondemn  her ;  and  all  her  ohdioe  yoong 
lives  are  to  die.  But  the  sentenoe  la  just ;  she  ooo- 
feeses  she  has  been  onfaithfaL 

ISL  By  a  ooi^ist's  repetition  <rf  one  letter,  the  dis- 
plaonnrat  of  another,  and  the  insertion  of  a  tiny  one 
to  save  apace,  the  text  has,  "  Is  it  nothing  to  you  f  " 
instead  of  the  correct  aense,  "  Therefore  ho  I  all  ye." — 
14  B  difficult :  we  need  not  state  all  partienluB,  but 
should  read: 

"  He  has  set  Himsdf  as  a  watoh  over  my  sin, 
'Which  thro'  His  power  is  going  to  get  twisted  faito  a 

rope  to  bfnd  me ; 
By  His  yoln  on  my  neek  He  has  made  my  sbengUi 

The  lordly  one  has  given  me  into  saoh  hands, 
That  never  shall  I  m  able  to  rise  again." 

16*  My  ^  is  written  twice  by  mistake,  spoiling 
tlie  metre, — 19.  The  "  false  lovers  "  are  said  to  be  the 
priests  and  elders  :  this  was  not  possible  in  Jeremiah's 
time  or  anywhere  near  it,  but  was  exaoUy  the  condition 
u  the  last  two  oeotories  B.a 

20-^  is  Zion's  prayer  for  meroy;  "  VHll  not  Tahw^ 
see  her  repMitaiioe,  and  xagud  her  inconsolable 
moiiming  1  Bat  what  then  T  b  He  simply  to 
relieve  her  ptun  7  Oh  no,  her  cry  now  is,  "  Inay  He 
vork  rovenge  on  her  oppressors,  who  are  exulting 
t>eoau8e  He  has  fulfilled  on  her  His  righteous  sentence, 
bf&y  they  too  be  so  treated :  and  under  His  swiftly 
EaJling  blows  may  they  writhe  1 "  Such,  then,  was  the 
Fpirit  of  even  the  best  men  in  Jnd^  just  before  Jesos 
x>ae  to  .preach  His  go^iel  of  forgiveness.  We  see  here 
ilie  tareatment  they  were  ready  to  give  Him,  when  He 
irought  them  good.  And  this  was  the  soil  on  which 
3e  sprang :  such  were  the  audiences  He  son^t  to 
tliaJ3ge  and  save. 

20;.  Uiere  Is  as  death:  read,  "  death  has  utterly 
mded  aU." — 21.  They  have  heard  should  be,  "  Hear 
re***  for  the  Hebrew  lack  of  vowels  has  caused  a  slip 


in  the  ordinary  translation.  The  verse  should  run,  by 
making  one  or  two  transpositions,  "  Thou  has  brought 
the  day  that  Thou  proolaimedst." 

As  we  leave  the  song,  let  us  note  how  the  daikest, 
gtoomy  wailinff  is  in  the  sariier  verses,  but  towards  the 
end  Son  is  ^ettued  as  more  oonfident  of  Yahweh's 
help,  and  more  defiant  towards  her  enemies.  Then 
tiiis  defiance  oolminates  in  the  spirit  of  utter  cruelty 
in  tha  dosing  stanzas.  How  wonderful  was  the  faitn 
of  tjiose  poor  oppreesed  Jews  before  Jesus  camel 
They  oonld  never  dream  of  an  annihilation  of  their 
nat£m.  Jn  the  oonrse  of  the  Icng  ages  they  had  lisan 
woodetfolly  to  a  strong  grip  on  ui  etmial  life,  and  a 
doctrine  that  they  were  by  and  1^  to  rule  all  the 
world.  This  Lament  shows  us  vividly  the  agonies  that 
surrounded  Nazareth,  and  also  the  follies  that  were 
cherished  amid  the  sorrows.  Hen  needed  a  Consola- 
tion for  Israel,  and  they  {elt  sure  that  such  would 
oome.  These  singets  are  a  {tfcton  of  the  andieiioeB 
to  whcMtt  Jesus  emAo. 

XL  The  Seoond  Lament.— This  differs  from  the  first 
in  its  contents,  and  in  its  literary  form.  The  metrical 
matters  are  the  same,  «.«.  there  are  twenty-two  verses, 
wherein  the  first  word  of  the  verse,  or  stanza,  begins 
with  the  Heb.  A,  B,  O,  etc.,  and  each  stanza  baa  three 
hnes,  of  five  aoomts  each.  We  saw  that  in  Laid.  1 
the  singer's  wsil  for  {Son  filled  half  the  sons,  and  her 
own  ones  the  second  half ;  bat  this  seoond  lament  is 
all  taken  up  with  Ood.  In  1-12  the  woes  are  bemoaned 
as  being  ot  His  doing  and  His  alone,  and  lS-17  forms 
a  short  r^eumd  of  this  ;  then,  next,  18f.  urges  the  city 
to  cry  to  Him  for  help ;  and  in  the  dose,  90-22,  she 
does  so. 

In  more  detail,  1-17  is  the  wail  of  a  atricken  hearty 
because  Yahweh  has  flinng  down  aU  Zion's  beautv,  has 
dmnoJished  her  fortress,  has  probned  her  throna 
True,  this  might  mean  Zedekiah  s  ruin  in  686  B.a,  but 
the  satJietio  touch  of  personal  experience  of  the  ruin, 
whion  maiks  the  passage,  oannot  well  suit  that  earlier 
dating,  since  scholars  are  fairly  well  agreed  that  the 
poems  were  not  written  until  after  600  b.c.  More 
probably  the  Lament  comes  from  men  who  aotoally 
saw  the  ndn  ot  Aitotohnhu  IE  by  the  hivailon  oif 
Fompey. 

And  now,  awful  taught !  it  is  Yahweh  BTms^lf  who 
has  lifted  the  bars  of  the  dty's  gates  to  let  those  in- 
vaders in.  He  Himself  is  tiie  real  enemy  I  He  has 
ruined  the  Temple,  which  was  His  own  Place  of 
Trysldng  with  men  I  His  hand  has  led  the  roariiu 
troops  tramping  into  fflssanotnar|r.  And  meanwhile  aD 
the  old  rulers  have  fied  afar  to  aben  lands,  where  they 
can  receive  no  Torah,  no  ever-new  teaching  from  the 
Priestly  ministrants,  who  are  the  only  authoritative 
reoeivers  and  issuers  thereof.  This  is  a  notable  evidence 
that,  if  the  writer  lived  in  60  B.a,  Torah  was  not  re- 

rled  at  that  date  as  a  thing  all  given  throng  Moaea 
the  fit»>ff  past.  Tliis  agrees  exactly  with  the 
central  faith  of  P,  expressed  beautifoUy  in  Ex.  26a2, 
that  Yahweh  would  a-tways  give  new  revelations  to 
His  people  from  His  Shekinah  on  the  Ark.  But  now, 
cries  our  singer  bitterly,  all  our  |>ropbets  are  silent ; 
our  priests,  dders,  virgins  all  sit  silent^  amid  the 
moaning  of  babee  for  food. 

In  If.,  6,  7, 18f.  notice  that  the  name  "  Yahweh  "  is 
avoided,  uid  *'  Adonai "  is  substituted.  The  Jews, 
just  before  Jesus  oame,  were  shy  of  pronoonoing  the 
Divine  Name  :  by  a,d.  400  they  had  ceased  altogether 
uttering  it  aloud  whenever  it  ooourred  in  their  syna- 
gogal  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  they  bad  learned 
to  say  instead  of  it  simply  and  reverently  "  my  Lord  " 
(Adonai),  as  they  do  to  this  day.  So  m  the  passage 
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before  ns,  it  is  probabte  that  we  see  the  riBe  of  thii 
ouatom.  The  jOBOtioe  uoae  appuontiy  through  the 
loBB  of  oonfidenoe  in  Yahveh'a  oare  for  them :  Hm 
mre  BapetstiUotuly  afraid  feet  they  shoald  invcdce  "Ha 
preeonce  and  His  euiger.  O.  B.  Gray  notes  on  the 
passage  1-12  that  the  singer's  love  for  his  partioulai 
metre  and  for  a  certain  paraUeliem  makes  him  at  time* 
forget  his  connexion  of  thought.  So  manifest  is  the 
BoholasUo  formaiism  whioh  we  have  attributed  to  tJhe 
scribal  age. 

2.  Ddete  "daughter."  sabatitnte  "king"  fcx 
"  kingdom,"  and  irith  some  traiup(»itu»  we  get  the 
writra's  ideas  better  ezpressed  thai  t 

"  Lordly  One  has  swallowed  op,  and  has  not  ipaied 

Judah'a  vales ; 
Has  torn,  and  flung  to  earth  her  fortress  ; 
Angiy  even  to  over-boilituF  wrath.  He  has  destroyed 

her  king  and  piinoea." 

— S.  hom  is  used  in  the  senqe  of  "  power,"  as  is  osatd. — 
4a  has  a  word  too  many  for  the  metre :  whioh  word 
shall  be  omitted  T  Gray  omits  "  like  a  foe,"  becaose 
the  author  did  not  care  much  for  sectional  parallelism. 
The  seocHid  tine  must  run  on  to  *'  Zion,  while  the 
end  of  the  third  line  has  beeo  lost, — S.  has  several 
maiioB  of  late  Judaism,  Booh  aa  "  Jjotdfy  (tee^"  and 
Mo'eih.  Alliteration  was  much  liked  Hebrews  and 
Jews,  and  a  good  illuatrati<Hi  of  it  oooora  in  6,  where 
Cheyne  transLates  "  moaning  and  bemoaning  "  :  bat 
Streane  gives  "  groaning  and  moaning." — 6.  Omitting 
a  Heb.  wtter  we  get  clear  and  good  sMise  Ulub  :  "  He 
has  dfnw  violenoe  to  Hia  arbonied  gaxden.**  Hu^  too, 
beside  "  His  Tr^ted  idaoe "  some  late  annotating 
reader  has  set  "  Sabbath,"  as  an  equally  sacred  thing : 
this  is  a  mark  of  the  growth  of  sormaliKm. — 1,  TSaa 
noisy  invasion  of  the  Temple  seems  meuit  as  that  of 
Pompey,  rather  than  tiiat  of  AnUoohus:  had  the 
latter  been  intended,  there  would  have  been  a  word 
about  his  desecration  of  the  altar  (see  Josephua,  ArU. 
zii.  6,  xiv.  4). — 9(.  is  pitifully  sad  ;  the  eyes  have  run 
tears  till  they  are  dry ;  honour  is  poured  out  on  the 
ground. — IS.  The  song  becomes  a  passionate  wail,  like 
the  sleepless  weariness  of  a  wrecked  souL  What  ooold 
be  like  this  tragic  undoing  of  Jerusalem  f   Her  wound 

S.pee,  big  as  the  sea :  who  could  possibly  hed  it  T 
ow  well  does  all  this  make  ua  realise  ttie  heart  M 
Jesus  when  He  rose  aad  cried,  "  Come  onto  Me,  all 
ye  tJiat  labour  and  are  heavy  laden." 

14-17  rehearses  again  tlie  sonows,  eepeoialfy  laying 
blame  on  false  preaohers :  these  had  lied,  nuwUng  at 
warnings  of  danger  and  banishments  and  punishments. 
So  now  God's  vengeance  lies  herein,  that  all  IsJids 
mook  at  Zion,  and  say,  "  Ha  t  Is  this  city  the  perfect 
beauty  T  la  this  the  place  of  joy  for  all  the  earth  t 
Ha,  ha  I "  Omit  in  16  the  oommentator's  remarir, 
**  Of  which  they  will  say."  Evidently  some  preachers 
had  been  (roolaiming  the  apocalyptic  theory  that 
Israel  was  to  be  the  chief  people  m  all  the  earth : 
another  note  of  date,  for  this  was  a  ^vOurite  faith  of 
the  generations  just  before  the  birth  of  Jesos.  A 
wonderful  faith  it  was,  foolish  indeed  in  many  ways, 
yet  grand  in  its  faoit.   Moreover,  Jesos  fulfilled  it. 

16.  Now  appears  a  remarkaUe  thin^  :  an  inversion 
of  the  usual  order  of  the  Heb.  alphabetical  letters  Ajrin 
and  Pb.  Usoally  the  order  would  be  *'  Pft,  Ajrin," 
but  here  Pe  b^[inB  i6,  and  Ayin  b^ins  ty.  The  same 
strange  feature  is  found  also  in  ohs,  3  and  4.  It  oocurs 
nowhere  else  in  Heb.  literature,  except  in  the  alpha- 
betjoal  Psalm  9  and  10,  at  least  as  this  is  restored  by 
Dohm.  That  Psalm  semns  to  have  pecoliax  doothnal 


evidences  of  havizig  been  writttti  by  a  scribe  of  tit» 
first  centuiy  B.a   JDid  that  eoiibe  oompose  these  thies 
Laments  1 — ^17  pietares  the  hatred  of  the  paopla  ^ 
theoT  wemisB,  and  the  patronising  mockery  <d  'Sabwes 
by  these  :  "  He  has  at  laat  done  what  He  threatened, 
has  He  1    We  knew  alt  along  that  either  He  or  someone 
else  would  Iiave  to  cruah  this  Zion."   All  the  more 
bitter,  following  this  taunt,  is  the  aching  moan  of  the 
song,  "  O  Maiden-city,  oiy,  cry ;  cease  not  to  cry  to 
the  Lordly  One.   By  day,  fav  night,  pny ;  Oh  weep 
and  pray." — 19.  A  fourth  une  has  beni  needless^ 
added,  as  a  marginal  note  no  doubt,  by  some  reader. — 
20-32.  Zion's  prayer ;  here  sore  need  makes  tho  ap-  I 
proaoh  to  God  more  pressing,  even  more  familiar  than  j 
before.   Zion  does  not  now  say,  "  0  Lordly  One," 
but  "  0  Yahwetu"    It  is  Yahweh's  own  daughter  tbat 
is  beeeecliing  the  Father's  tieert  <aily  to  look  and  see 
Uiat  it  is  she  whom  He  has  so  hurt.   Her  orylwooHies 
a  ghastly  thing :  motiien  are  eating  their  babu ; 
priests  are  mnrdered  in  the  T6m]de ;  old  and  yonn^^ 
viivins  and  lads,  lie  dead  in  the  streets. — 22  is  most  j 
paUietic  of  all,  "  Wilt  Thou  not  summon  a  TrystiiH  | 
meeting,  as  t^e  old  faith  expected,  to  ocmsider  afl 
ttiis  T   And  yet,  hom  the  hamlets  all  about  no  man 
can  oome  now,  for  there  all  are  dead  1 "   So  ends  this 
saddest  of  all  the  laments,  full  of  pitiful  seeiwa,  bladfc 
and  awful  with  woe.   The  pleading  before  Yakwfili 
makes  mw's  own  eyes  wet.    "  Oh,  is  it  really  Thou  I  I 
Canst  Thon  not  stay  Thy  hmd  r  "  rises  the  ory.  AQ 
Hob  misery  is  unlike  the  condition  in  which  Nebuchad- 
rezzar left  Jerusalem.   Then  the  poor  people  were  pat 
into  some  comfort.   Jraemiab  was  well  pleaeed  to 
stay  in  Jerusalem ;  and  he  bade  tiie  exiles  pray  for 
the    Babylonians.    Hie    Servant-Singer  preftohed 
Yahweh's  love  to  Vkem.   And  more  reonukable  stiH 
is  Bzetdel's  constant  insistence  that  Babylon  isYahwoh'a 
hand.    It  is  Babylon  that  shall  set  all  nataoos  to 
rights,  and  shall  be  rewarded  greatly  for  her  ooming 
punishment  of  Egypt.    Surely  these  Laments  ooone 
from  a  very  different  condition  of  things.    On  the  I 
other  hand,  all  is  just  like  the  conditions  just  before 
Jesus  came  ;  when  bo  muiy  were  broken-hearted,  and  | 
were  wutiug  for  some  Consolation  of  IsntL   Una  I 
second  Lament  is  surely  a  prelude  to  the  Gospel  oi 
the  Saviour.  , 
HL  The  Third  Lament — ^Here  it  is  the  singer  that  i 
oomes  chiefly  to  the  front ;  whereas  in  1  it  l»d  been  I 
Zion,  and  in  2  it  was  Yahweh.   EV  hardly  pate  i 
forcibly  enough :  it  should  read,  *'  It  is  I,  even  I  the  j 
strong  man,  who  know  now,  alas,  what  abasBment 
means."    Tlie  chant  is  artistioalh^  more  clever  than  I 
1  and  2,  but  its  heart  is  not  so  great.   In  form  it  has  &  j 
cunning  device  all  its  own ;  for  the  firat  stanza  has 
three  initial  Alephs,  the  second  has  three  'Betim,  sad 
BO  on  tiiroughout  the  twwty-two  stanzas,   TUa  is  a 
skilful  Ht  of  Boholastio  develoiHneat ;  scribal  indeed, 
but  not  great.   Editon  have  nsnally  regarded  eadi  < 
line  as  a  separate  verse,  so  fliat  there  result  six^-ebc  j 
verses  in  aU.   Similarities  between  Pb.  143  ana  oar  ! 
poem  have  led  L5br  to  think  that  the  two  are  Tiaind  | 
on  a  common  original  (c/,  6  with  Ps.  1433).    Oertainfy  j 
our  poem  seems  closely  related  to  late  Jewish  IW..  i 
and  it  is  impossible  that  a  Jeremiah  did  or  ever  oooM 
invent  such  a  fantasia  on  three  A's,  three  B'a,  three  Ca, 
and  so  on.    Nevertheless  the  Lament  has  several  good 
features. — 1-16,  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  is  a  peraonal 
waiL    Yahweh  has  oeaten  this  strong  man,  has  mMed 
him,  torn  him,  hemmed  him  in,  and,  as  it  were,  sotoally  i 
buried  him  alive,   Yahweh  has  torn  the  man's  inmost 
soul,  like  a  bear,  like  a  lion  that  has  orouohed  and 
leaped  upon  him.   Worst  of  alL  the  sofioror  has  beoooM 
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•  iHghing-Btook  in  his  own  city;  tim  is  bittenst 
wormwoodl  Evidently  the  peopM  were  not  all  so 
excited  and  troabled  as  was  oar  poet :  possibly  his 
feelings  arose  largely  unid  the  fancies  of  his  privat* 
study,  where  he  oould  have  time  to  dream  and  catoolato 
OTer  bis  Alejdu  and  Betiia.  In  16  he  has  an  vpt 
figure  of  one  who  is  mocked,  "  He  has  made  my  teeth 
grind  on  Band."  Then  his  extremity  of  vexation  drives 
him  to  Qod.  He  feels  he  has  been  away  from  hie  best 
dOonseUor.  He  b^ins  to  piay  (19-31),  sure  that 
Yobweb  will  remember  bim.  As  he  thus  remembers 
Yahweh,  his  meditation  is  at  times  so  beautiful  that 
many  a  sentence  of  it  became,  a  bousebold  word  in  the 
Ouistianity  tibat  soon  was  btnn,  e.ff,  "  Yahwefa's  lovino- 
Idndness  cannot  cease."  A  Greek  oommentator  in 
tiie  LXX  has  added  a  fine  remark  here,  "  We  are  not 
ended,  because  His  care  is  not  ended."  The  singer 
grows  jnbilant  and  rises  to  the  threshold  of  alt  apooa- 
^ptio  expectations,  saying.  "  It  is  good  to  wait.'^  So 
he  takes  m  the  wide  future  as  well  as  his  present  view 
of  tbiiuB  and  omditions  and  saffieringB.  All  an  onljr 
light  afflictioDi.  He  ia  probably  a  priest,  and  therefore 
remembers  Dt,  I82,  quotiiu  it  as  ne  sings,  "  Yahweh 
is  my  portion.  The  etemaUy  abiding  God  is  enough." 
Three  times  we  read,  "  It  is  good  "  :  Yahweh  is  good, 
and  a  man  must  have  twice  goodness,  first  in  hoping, 
and  tb«i  in  waiting.  Like  Paul  long  afterwards 
Rom.  833&)  he  seenia  to  love  the  wonderful  Sravan^ 
8oDg  of  Is.  5O4-9,  for  he  probably  alludes  to  it  in  80* 
In  £1-41  he  peas  a  confession  of  faith  worthy  of  any 
of  tiiB  great  confessors  in  all  the  ages.  Every  line  here 
is  preaoaa  and  familiar :  we  need  not  quote  any  aa 
the  best. — 4&-66.  After  oonfessioo  oomes  supplioation  ; 
and  here  first  (in  42-53)  the  sorrows  are  rehearsed,  but 
in  anbrniasive  tones  liiis  time.  He  aoknowledges  that 
Yahweh  has  oome  near  to  him,  has  aotoiUly  spokea  to 
him,  has  repeated  for  bim  the  ^^t  eternal  watchword 
of  la.  41,  "^Fear  thou  not."  Tmly  he  does  touoh  the 
hem  of  Uie  Father's  garment ;  or,  as  the  Scotch  saint 
would  say,  "  he  gets  far  ben." 

Bat  now,  after  three  stanzas  of  such  exquisite  beauty, 
what  is  it  that  he  prays  for  eagerly  ?  Pursue  thou 
my  enemies  in  anger ;  destroy  them  from  under 
heaven  I  "  Alas  that  a  ouise  shonld  be  ihe  climax  of 
communion  for  such  a  soul  I  How  did  they  need  to 
hear  the  death-oiy  of  Jesus,  that  was  soon  to  sound 
among  them,  "  father  forgive  them."  The  Lament 
proves  thus  to  be  the  utterance  and  the  picture  of  a 
priest  who,  at  moments,  seemed  to  be  the  very  Rutber- 
tord  of  Anwoth  of  his  i^tae ;  but  who,  neverUieleas, 
needed  sorely  that  there  should  be  breathed  apon  him 
the  Gospel  of  Forgiveness  and  Love  for  eoemies.  The 
Lrfunent  is  surely  another  scene  in  tiie  baokgroond  of 
Chri8tianitJ^ 

IV.  Theroorth  Lament. — Thia  has  less  literanr  finish 
than  3,  and  it  has  also  less  spiritual  value.  It  laolos 
mnoh  of  the  saints  whom  one  seems  to  see  in  1,  and 
TO  miss  the  k>ve  of  worship  that  aimearB  to  be  breathed 
iD  2.  The  keenest  pang  telt  in  this  fonrth  chant  is  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  kuu  of  Judab.  If  we  are  r^t 
in  thinking  that  it  cutes  nom  about  60  B.a,  then  we 
may  say  thai  it  was  penned  by  a  Sadduoee.  some 
strong  snpporter  of  the  Maocabean.  or  new  '*  David  " 
dynasty.  Hence  we  mav  explain  the  bitter  spite  which 
at  the  close  it  fiinra  at  ute  Edomites,  or  Idumeans,  the 
Herods  who  dis^aoed  the  Maccabeans,  having  got 
tbeir  power  by  base  trafficking  with  the  Bomans.  In 
Tenn&ation  the  chant  is  of  its  own  sort.  It  is  in 
pentameters,  as  in  1,  2,  and  3 ;  but  the  stanzas  have 
only  two  lines  each,  wbile  the  others  bad  always  three. 
]fe  H  an  a^ihabetio  aoroetio,  as  before ;  and  while  the 


characteristic  letter  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  line  only,  yet  in  the  second  or  Beui  stanza,  with 
a  Beth  as  initial  of  its  first  line,  the  initial  of  the  second 
line  is  an  Ale^  and  the  initial  of  the  second  line  of 
the  third  or  Gimel  stanza  is  a  Beth,  lite  soholaatio 
writer  seemt  to  have  been  trying  to  invent  a  new 
featore :  he  does  not,  however,  persist  in  it  very  fur. 
Again,  the  Pe  stanza  (16)  is  set  befcure  the  Ayin  (17) 
as  in  ohs.  2  and  3 :  periiaps  it  was  the  same  writer 
that  composed  all  three,  and  the  order  of  these  letters 
may  have  been  a  dialeotioal  peculiarity  of  bis  home 
rewon. 

The  chant  is  one  long  wail  for  Zion,  with  a  short 
parenthesis  {13-16)  iaying  the  blame  at  all  the  woei 
vpoo  jnophets  and  Bni»  {wieets  as  an  erf  the  ntoi^etio 

party.  This  would  agree  with  the  theory  of  author^ 
ship  by  a  Sadduoee  or  courtier,  for  tlwee  Sadduoees 
disliked  the  prophets.  The  song  bewails  one  clasa  of 
the  people  after  another :  in  1-4,  mothera  are  starving, 
and  are  desrating  their  children  as  the  oetiioh  deserts 
its  ajgs  {  in  H.  the  ruin  of  the  nobles  has  been  more 
soddm  and  awful  than  tiiat  of  Sodom,  where  there 
was  not  time  to  writhe  the  hands  before  death  silenoed 
all ;  7-10,  the  prinoes,  onoe  all  beauty,  are  now  all 
defaced.  It  were  better  to  be  stabbed  to  death  than 
to  starra  In  10  the  second  reference  to  mothers  who 
are  eating  their  children  mav  mean  that  even  prinoesaos 
are  ddng  this.  Then  lit.  uments  Tahweh's  fury  and 
His  act  of  bringing  enemies  into  Zion,  as  too  strange 
a  thine  for  myone  in  all  the  worid  to  bdieve.  Toe 
parenthesis  (13-16}  blaming  prophets  and  priests,  looks 
<m  these  as  moral  lepers,  filthy  beyond  any  pity :  it 
is  some  comfort  that  it  is  Yahweh  Himsolf  who  sends 
them  wandering  oat  and  away  as  pariahs.  In  16  is 
an  interesting  use  of  "  the  Face  of  Vahweh  '*  {mg.)  as 
a  snbstitnto  for  "  Yahweh  "  Himsdf :  this  was  very 
common  in  the  later  days. — 17-^  recounts  the  Sony 
tale  of  the  expected  help,  which  never  came.  Just  so 
was  Aiistobulus  treated  by  the  Romans.  The  song 
tolls  how  the  desired  cohorts  became  the  most  cruel 
destroyers  ;  "  they  have  spied  our  every  footstep,  and, 
swifter  than  eagfos,  they  iiave  hunted  us  into  the 
mountains."  This  seems  like  an  allusion  to  the 
Roman  standards.  And  "  These,  these,"  cries  the 
singer,  "  drove  our  dearest  one,  our  hope,  out  King, 
the  Anointed  of  Yahweh  out  into  the  Idumean  wil^ 
*  to  be  caught  in  their  snares."  Just  thus  does  Josepbus 
tell  us  t^t  Aristobnlus  trusted  Edom  for  protection  : 
but  there  he  was  trapped,  for  Edom  was  in  league  with 
his  foes  fsee  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv.  1-3).  The  use  of  the 
word  "  Anointed^'  for  the  king  ctf  Jndah  suggests  a 
lato  dato;  the  term  is  soarouy  used  in  the  earlier 
literature.  In  late  Psa.  it  becomes  very  oommon. 
Note  also  that  the  writer  would  probably  avoid  using 
the  word  "  king,"  lest  the  Roman  rulers  should  be 
jealous  of  such  a  seeming  aim  at  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent royalty.  A  fieroe  curse  on  Edom  (t,e.  Idumea) 
oloeea  the  Lament ;  and  this  is  ehupened  to  the  utmost 
by  the  olaim  tiiat  the  sin  of  Judah  shall  be  altogether 
forgotten,  when  it  is  seen  contrasted  with  the  sad 
bamness  of  Idumea.  In  21  there  is  a  word  too  many  : 
omit  "  the  land  of,"  rather  than  (with  LXX)  "  Vz,' 

Ere  we  leave  the  chant,  let  us  notice  that  the  cus- 
tomary tramlatioos  in  AV,  RV,  etc.,  mias  the  fine 
shading*  whi<di  Heb.  writers  oonid  put  into  their  verb- 
forms  i  so  1  should  be  "  How  is  gold  irtx'^ff  to  grow 
dim  T  Even  fine  gold  sludl  be  dimmed  !  "  The  writer 
was  expecting  worae  things  than  he  had  yet  seen. — 
9  ^ould  run,  "  Well  ofE  were  those  who  were  stabbed 
with  the  swotd:  better  oS  than  those  stabbed  by 
hanger.   For  they  were  going  l^^^^'^^^riddled 
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thiough  and  tiuongh."  On  tbo  other  hand,  ereDtt 
that  are  actually  past  are  meant  in  82,  "  Thv  wavrard- 
neaa  is  oompleto  (done  with),  O  Jadah ;  but  He  ha* 
now  also  looked  in  on  tAy  vaywardneaa,  O  Edom; 
He  has  uncovered  whatever  hid  thy  {anlts." 

finally,  this  singer  (a  Hasmooeao  oonrtier,  AmU  ve 
say  ?)  or  this  Sadduoee  is  aoaroelv  a  saint ;  nor  is  he 
quite  one  of  the  ordinary  peopliB.  He  has  a  deep 
sorrow  for  the  govemmentaJ  troubles  of  Jndah ;  sod, 
having  seen  maoh  past  evil,  he  fears  that  mnoh  more 
is  to  oome.  He  oUngs  to  the  old  faith  that  David  shall 
never  lack  a  tave  iiiooBasor  to  sit  npcm  M>  throne.  He 
hnngen  for  this  tokeo  Yahvefa'a  jHomised,  txysted 
Frewnoe :  be  expeote  it  in  spte  of  aU  ike  mMu  He 
too  is  waiting  for  the  Oonaolation  of  Israd.  Botwoold 
he  trust  Him  who  oame  T 

V.  A  Prayer. — This  chapter  differs  mnoh  from  the 
previous  four.  It  is  not  a  Lament,  bat  one  long 
pleading ;  and  it  is  not  the  ohant  of  an  individual  bat 
of  a  company,  a  plaial,  "  we."  It  may  be  oaUed  a 
hexameter  poem,  naving  six  and  not  five  beats  in 
each  of  its  twenty-two  Tinea ;  it  keeps,  however,  to 
this  alphabetical  number  of  lines,  although  it  is  not  an 
alphabetic  aorostio.  Possibly,  the  composer  intended 
to  tiiink  oat  later  other  initial  words  for  his  lines,  and 
thus  to  ma^  them  aoroetic  :  so  it  may  be  an  aoioetio 
in  the  making.  But  it  may  pertiape  have  been  ap- 
pended to  the  kmA  as  a  sort  of  satire  on  the  alphabetuj 
SHioiee  of  ohs.  1-4.  It  is  not  deeply  spiritoal,  sad  yet 
at  the  close  there  oomes  a  pathetic  and  even  affectionate 
appeal  to  God. 

The  oty  in  1  opens  the  prayer ;  then  in  2-18  follows 
the  long  list  of  sufferings  set  out  before  God.  This 
length  is  sas{actoua,  extended  by  measure  as  it  seems, 
and  than  oat  ofi  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  etmab  number 
of  twenty^two  vothb.  Yint  in  the  list  is  lamented  tiw 
sabjeotion  of  Jndah  to  Egypt  and  to  Assyria.  If  the 
view  we  have  anggested  of  the  date  la  oonect,  these 
two  great  names  stuid  for  the  Neo-Grecian  powers, 
I^ypt  under  ^e  Ptolemies  in  the  south,  and  Syria 
raiea  by  the  Seleaoids  on  Uie  north.  After  the 
Aaayrian  Empbe  bad  lallai  (607),  the  name  Assyria 
ooi^ned  to  Iw  used  for  its  soooeaBors  Ea.  623 
and  la.  llii*,  Iftaaff.);  and  here  it  probably  atwada 
bff  Syxia.   We  obsarre  how  inteMsted  ^  vnter  is  in 


the  government :  he  is  a  courtiw, — 1  is  remarkable 
for  the  blame  it  lays  for  all  the  safferin^  upon  tlw 
ancestors  now  long  gone :  the  theoIt^iBmg  mind  of 
the  writer  is  oonoemed  with  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
sin :  that  thewy  bad  abnady  arisen  in  Ezekiel'a  day. 
bat  ft  grew  more  painful  as  the  oentoriee  passed,  ontQ 
it  boroened  sadly  the  men  around  Jesus.  In  8-18 
are  minute  detaih  of  the  troubles :  &mine,  disease, 
women's  shame,  dishonour  done  to  dignitiee,  slave-toil 
laid  even  on  diildren,  who  have  no  jdeasurea  now. 
There  are  no  ooarts  <^  justioe,  when  the  white-haired 
ekteis  pnside;  and,  wtnst  of  all,  tbo  orown  has  mma. 
The  saored  tity  is  a  haont  of  foxes !  And  why  is  uiia  I 
How  can  Tahweh  rule  His  people  without  an  earthly 
throne  ? 

This  leads  to  the  Envoi  in  19-82.  Sur^  Yafaweh 
cannot  forsake  His  people  for  ever,  else  He  would  be 
left  all  alone.  Now  a  noble  ^th  is  kindled,  finding 
expression  in  words  learned  from  the  fine  Pa.  80, 
"  Tom  ns  sjjain,  O  Tahweh."  So  a  singular  ooonge 
awakes,  and  lays  upon  Tahweh  the  task  of  initiating 
lestoration.  "We  would  return,  bat  Thoo  most  grre 
the  oompeUtng  spirit^  else  we  can  do  aothlng."  A  holy 
hmiliantv  breaJu  into  a  loving,  trosting  reproach. 
"  Hast  Thou  really  altogether  tluown  os  away  7  Art 
Thou  so  bitter  agamst  us  T  lliat  cannot  be."  So  the 
ohant  tada  in  gX^tA  oonfidenoe.  God  aludea :  to- 
moixow  and  alt  uie  days  for  ever  shall  maniCeBt  SQi 
graoioua  way.     The  later  Babbis  undetitood  Hw 

3r*s  heart,  and  they  arranged  here  at  the  end  of  On 
a  corrective  for  the  sadt^tiog  time  of  the  wtiole ; 
for  they  directed  that,  at  public  readings  of  lamenta- 
tions, 21  should  be  read  aloud  again  wten  22  had  hem 
mded.  This  was  right ;  for  the  simrie,  good  oooitiec 
did  not  mean  to  hato  his  people's  aearta  all  in  the 
daxk.  He  believed  in  the  sore  mle  ci  Ood.  fae  had 
oan^t  the  apocalyptic  sinrit,  that  wide  onttoc^  whiek 
is  not  bounoed  by  to-day,  bat  lays  hold  on  et«nal 
life.  These  lamenting  singeis  were  not  for  from  tbe 
Kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  was  born  of  them  :  He  oosld 
find  aodienoe  am<Hig  them.  Vastiy  mwe  beautjfsl 
certainly  were  His  sew].  His  purpose,  and  His  tboosht 
than  those  of  the  lamenting  men  among  whom  Hs 
oame:  bat  thesa  lamentations  am  *  baiA^RNrnd 
■gainsfe  wUoii  He  is  grandly  saao. 
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DnnoDUonoM 

DUBoiHr  ti  BfektoL—Ezelael  is  a  Ggare  ci  inoal- 
cnlabte  JmportMoe  in  the  hiBtoty  of  UebreT  rdigion, 
and  it  IB  Bomewhat  unfortunato  that  to  most  readers 
of  the  Bible  he  is  so  unfamiliar.  Huoh  of  his  writing 
seems  io  them  tedious,  onattraotive,  and  remote. 
They  miss  the  ^aw  of  living  penonftlify  whioh  suffuses 
tbe  pages  of  aa  Amos  or  a  ^wemiah.  His  mind,  tiiey 
tell  OB,  is  [oosiao  and  rneohanical ;  his  imaginations 
are  sometimes  offensive,  sometimes  grotesque,  netaiy 
always  oompUoated  ;  his  interest  in  rehgion  is  chiefly 
ooaoeotrated  upon  tin  teohnioaUties  of  ritual,  so  tiiat 
it  ia  more  than  doubtful  wheUwr  he  is  entitled  to  bear 
the  honourable  name  of  mophet  at  all  or  not. 

mi  ntall^  and  Vflnaflflty.~-8noh  an  estimate,  how- 
ever,  is  anything  bnt  just.  He  is  a  man  of  ritdi  and 
vmsatale  mind,  luioioughly  alive  to  the  problems  and 
perplexities  of  tlw  peofMe  he  addresses,  and  well 
[jDalified,  by  discipline  alike  of  head  and  heart,  to 
bring  to  bettr  upon  tiieir  situation  words  foil  (d  insight 
uid  consolation,  of  warning  Mid  oi  hopeu  WiUi  no 
lort  of  propriety  can  the  laok  of  true  poetic  imag^na- 
tion  be  ohuned  upon  the  writer  who  created  the  weird 
md  wonderful  valley  of  dry  bonee  (37) ;  who  painted 
.ha  downfall  of  Tyte  as  a  gaUant  ship  rowed  ont  to 
neet  her  doom  by  storm  upon  the  hign  seas  (27) ;  or 
vho  sketohed  the  grim  juagmrat  fululed  upon  Jeru- 
alem  br  sapematcval  exeoutionras — tiie  silent  Tnndia 
oorts  neaped  with  the  bodies  of  Hbe  slain,  and  uie 
Olid  fires  of  jadgment  about  to  oonsnnie  tite  guilty 
ity  (9).  Further,  he  ii  sensitive  to  every  ourrent  t» 
he  nfe  about  biin,  he  knows  its  every  whisper.  8o 
ar  are  his  words  from  being  abstxaot  or  theologioal 
iisooBsions  that  they  are  frequently  a  direct  repfy  to 
opular  murmare  or  ohaUenges  which  he  qpotea.  His 
Teat  assertion  of  individual  reepoosibility,  £or  example 
18),  is  called  forth  hy  the  sullen  disappointment  with 
rhioh  they  repeat  the  proverb  about  the  fatiieiB  and 
he  SOOT  jgnupes,  and  by  their  furious  ohallenge  of  the 
raya  ot  Goa  as  unfair  (ISss).  The  very  vision  ol  the 
■iTKon  -valley  is  first  siwgested  to  him  by  the  words  of 
eepair  to  which  he  hadont  too  often  listened  (37ii) ; 
□a  part,  at  least,  of  his  message  was  spoken  in  answer 
)  depntations  of  the  eldeas  (8,  14,  etc). 
BOstoileal  Baekgroiiiid.~But  let  us  look  at  tbe 
sbaaitAcm  to  whitut  Ibridel  ministeied.  Sonowfol 
aough  it  was.  He  waa  in  Bat^km— an  exile  addresa- 
exiles  vho  with  him  had  been  carried  away  by 
;ebuobadreEZ»  in  697  B.a  (8  K.  24).  Bom  {nobabfy 
bout  022  into  a  priestly  family,  he  had  spmt  the  first 
venty-five  years  of  his  life  in  Judsdi.  Assyria,  which 
skd  long  been  the  dominant  power  in  Asia,  had  begun 
>  totter  in  the  last  qoarter  ol  theoemtnry,  and,  fmSfy 
lU  beloze  Babylon  m  607  B.C:  The  MKMaqnenoe  A 
lie  lor  Judah.  howenr,  waa  miI^  to  exounge  ona 
Hnla^a  few  anotiwr,  and  Babylon  zemained  the 


cypieasor  until  folly  thirty  yean  aftw  the  death  of 
KswM.  Soon  after  he  waa  oom.  under  the  inspin^ 
tion  of  the  book  of  Dt.  whioh  had  just  been  published 
(621  8,0.),  a  great  leformation  of  popular  worahip  and 
social  life  was  inaujgnrated  (pp.  45,  74f.,  89f.,  126-131. 
231f.),  and  the  piety  thus  exhibited  was  expected 
to  guarantee  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Bat  the 
ohsrges  repeatedly  hurled  Ezddel  both  against  the 
idolatroos  woiBhip  (6,  8f.)  and  a^onst  the  injustice 
and  immorality  of  the  people  (22)  show  onjy  too 
plainly  how  futile  and  superhoi&l  tiiat  reformation 
bad  been.  The  rel^ous  decline  was  crowned  by 
political  disaster,  and  in  608  king  Joeiah  fell  on  the 
field  of  Megiddo  fighting  against  flgypt  On  the  fall 
of  Assyria,  E^qrpt  enjoyed  a  temporary  aaoendancy 
in  western  Asia,  and  to  that  ooonfry  Jehoahaz. 
Joaiah's  son  and  sueoessor.  after  a  biW  leign  of 
three  months,  was  carried  off  prisoner;  bat  hat 
power  was  finally  crashed  by  Babylon  at  ibe  decisive 
battte  of  Oarchemish  (606).  J^oiakim,  another  son 
of  Joeiah,  who  bad  ascended  the  throne  in  608  as 
vaaaal  of  Egypt,  was  naturally  now  a  vassal  of  Babylon ; 
bnt  after  a  few  yean  he  revolted,  thus  drawing  upon 
hiottdf  the  venoeanoe  of  NebaohadioBar,  yma  sue* 
oessftdly  beslMM  Jemsalnn  in  607  and  oanied  feto 
exile  manj  of  her  leading  citizena,  including  Siekiel 
and  Jehoiaohin,  a  king  of  three  mootha'  standing — 
his  father  J^toialdm  having  meanwhile  died.  Jehoi- 
aohin was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Zedekiah  (a  son  of 
Josiah),  who  for  a  time  remained  faithful  to  Babylon, 
though  sorely  tempted  to  rebellion  by  the  innuieo- 
taonary  kings  of  uie  nei^bonring  naticMis.  But  at 
last,  dependmg  upon  the  support  ^  Egypt,  which  did 
actually  attempt  to  make  a  diversion  m  Zedekiab's 
favour  (17i7,  Jot.  373),  he  definitely  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  Bat^loa--an  act  wluoh  Ezekiel  bitter^ 
resented  and  denounced  as  toesoheir  to  Yahweh  Him- 
self (17i9) — ^with  the  result  that  JerusfUem  was  in- 
vaeted  by  Kebuohadrezzar,  and  after  a  siege  of  eighteen 
months  destm^rad  amid  honors  ontokL  The  IVmple, 
on  whidi  saoh  a  passion  of  tove  had  been  lavished 
(2431),  was  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  peo]^  d^iwted 
to  Babybn  (e6&-686^  2  K.  26).  (See  further  on  this 
paragraph  pp.  72f..  76,  474f.) 

The  Book* — ^That  is  the  sitoatton  whioh  oonfronti 
BxekieL  Five  years  before  the  doom  fell  he  had  fore- 
seen and  wivh  some  detail  predicted  it.  His  fellow 
e^les  etnistitoto  his  immediate  audience,  bnt  his  eye 
is  ever  aliw  on  that  remoter  audience  in  the  homekuul- 
The  burden  of  his  eariier  messute,  which  runs  through- 
out the  first  half  of  his  book  (1-24),  is  one  of  judgment : 
to  the  inoreduloas  people  he  announces  and  justifies 
tiw  coming  doom.  When  at  length  it  has  fallen,  and 
the  ohaiaoter  of  the  **  ho^  "  Ck>d.  whose  holinesB  waa 
ao  wantonhr  deSed.  haa  been  Tmdieated,  he  spaaiks  to 
their  dsapair  his  wrard  d  hope  {33-30).  and  ahom  Us 
pnMtioal  ganioB  Iqr  aketohing  a  prpgramme  for  the 
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reoonstruotion  of  the  natiimal  life  (40-48)  after  aD  the 
obstacles  to  it  have  been  »wept  avay  (25-^2). 

The  People  Inandolom. — ^We  mav  wcmdor  that  the 
fiiat  terrific  blov  straok  BabyloQ  in  S97  should 
have  left  the  Jews  unooQTinoed  of  the  probabiUty  of 
their  impendins  political  extinction — a  probabUity 
which  to  Ezekiel  was  a  oertainty  as  olear  as  noonday. 
But  the  people  had  reascms  for  tiieir  inoie^ility. 
Their  destmotion  meant,  to  sn  ancient  mind,  the 
destruction  of  their  God's  own  power  and  prestige  as 
well ;  and  Yahweb  could  not  and  would  not  allow 
Himself  to  sttuid  discredited  before  the  world.  Jeru- 
salem as  His  own  city,  the  Temple  as  His  peculiar  home, 
the  monarohv  as  established  by  Himself,  were  believed 
to  be  inviolable :  it  was  their  very  faith  in  these  things, 
and  in  the  God  who  was  Buppoeed  to  guarantee  them, 
that  rendered  the  messa^  ot  Elzekiel  as  incredible  as 
it  was  intolerable.  Besides,  tiiey  had  {nnned  their 
faith  to  more  visible  and  tangible  support  in  the  shape 
of  Egyptian  battalions,  though  they  might  have  learned 
from  the  history  of  the  past  that  E^pt  was  but  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon  (297.  Is.  SOiff.,  3Ii,  366),  and  that  her 
promises  had  never  been  adequately  implemented  1^ 
ner  perfonnanoes.  Again,  though  year  after 
Ezekiel  had  thundered  his  message  of  doom,  not 
had  happened.  Jerusalem  still  stood  ;  and  they  ai^e 
either  that  notj^bg  would  happen,  or  that  if  it  did,  it 
was  so  far  away  as  to  be  n^Ugible  (1221-28).  Again, 
Ezekiel  was  not  tiie  only  prophet.  There  were  othera 
who  preached  a  more  welcome  md  fvobable  messa^ ; 
and,  between  the  two,  a  people  witii  no  very  sensitave 
oonsoienoe  to  moral  {ssoee  mi^ht  well  be  reidly  oon- 
fused,  wad  only  too  ready  to  give  tiiemselvee  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

The  Prophet's  lodictment. — Bat  to  Elzekiel  t^re 
oonld  be  no  doubt  Whether  he  scans  the  presmt  or 
the  past,  it  is  so  abominable  tiiat  it  calls  aloud  for 
tiw  avenging  slanke  of  hif^  heavm.  The  firaoe  In- 
diotment — and  t^eie  has  never  bem  a  fieroer — ia'  drawn 
up  in  several  elaborate  historical  reviews  (16,  20,  S3), 
prom  tiie  very  b^niuiing  to  the  end  of  her  oarew 
Israel's  record  has  been  one  of  Mack  and  shameleea 
apostasy ;  she  has  always  been  "  a  rebellious  house.'* 
In  Egypt,  in  Oanaan  during  the  conquest,  and  then 
UironghoQi  the  monihrchy,  she  had  been  perpetually 
ooqnetting  witii  the  worship  of  foreign  gods,  iMla^ing 
in  their  lascivions  and  brutal  rites  ;  while  at  lite  very 
l^ne  he  was  speaking  the  sacred  Temple  itseK  was  b^ig 
contaminated  by  snn-vorship,  Tammuz  wotship, 
animal  worship,  and  other  well-nigh  incredible  abuses 
which  showed  how  thoroughly  Yahweh  had  been 
dethroned  from  His  supremacy.  Kor  was  this  alL  The 
foul  religion  was  fittingly  matched  hy  a  foul  morality. 
The  old  social  injustices,  denounced  "by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  prophets,  were  still  rampant ;  immorality  uid 
bloody  crimes  were  the  order  of  Gie  day  (22):  m 
Bzekiel's  terse  phrase,  "  tho  laud  was  filled  with  vio- 
lence "  (817,  723).  Such  things  could  not  be  permitted 
to  go  on  for  ever  by  the  God  in  whom  Ezekiel  oeUeved  ; 
ana  so,  for  the  sake  of  His  "  name  " — that  name  so 
erievously  tarnished  the  misoondoot  of  His  peoi^e — 
He  must  act ;  and  the  form  whidi  His  action  must 
take  in  Ute  tao^B  uid  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  de- 
scribed in  one  vivid  passage  after  another  (4.  6, 12,  etc.) 
— the  most  terrible  of  all  being  that  in  which  tiie  super- 
natural executioners  mercilessly  slay  the  worHhippera 
in  the  very  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  the  city  is  sternly 
devoted  to  the  flames  (Of,). 

Reason  tor  Om  Rastiwatlai^t  Ml  ont  ezaotty  as 
Esekiel  had  said,  and  then  his  otsdit  aa  a  proidtet  was 
eetabUshed.   Now  th^  "  know  that  there  has  beea  a 


prophet  Mnong  them  *'  (25),  and  the  moutii  wbioh  hm 
been  stopped  1^  tiieir  jncredulity  is  opened  (3322> 
to  decWe  a  message  of  hope  and  restoration  aod  to 
vindicate  onoe  more — this  time  before  the  heathen — 
the  honour  of  Israel's  God.  For  the  heathm,  kxAing 
upon  tho  awful  fate  of  Israel,  could  only  oonolude  that 
Yahweh  was  an  impotent  Ood  (3620).  But  they,  too. 
must  be  taught  His  power,  as  Israel  had  been  tan^t 
His  cbuacter,  and  nothing  wiU  teach  them  so  ooo- 
dusivety  as  the  restoration  of  Isra^  History  is  the 
process  by  which,  now  in  this  way  and  now  in  that, 
the  world  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  great  Power  behind  it. 

Nature  (tf  the  Restoratfon. — The  picture  dmwn  \^ 
Ezekiel  of  the  "  salvaiaon  "  in  store  tor  his  people  m 
as  gracious  and  brilliant  as  his  forecast  of  their  doom 
had  been  stem.  Tint,  tiwy  must  be  brought  back  to 
t^e  homeland.  In  the  exue  they  are  hopeless  and 
doad — a  valley  of  wizmied  bones — so  dead  to  the 
claims  of  Yahweh  upon  them,  and  to  a  beliof  in  Hii 
power  that  some  had  even  solemnly  |wppoaed  to 
abandon  Him  for  other  goda  (2O33).  He  most  bifag 
them  home  to  the  luid  Uiat  was  hotk  His  and  thein, 
to  live  their  new  uid  glorious  life  upon  it,  that  land  of 
ancient  promise,  whose  capital,  Jerusalem,  was  the 
dear  moUier  of  them  alL  The  old  idolatries  would  bs 
left  behind  for  ever ;  and  in  their  reoonBtruoted  Temple, 
on  whose  minnteet  architectural  details  Ezekid  ex- 
pends a  wealth  of  careful  affection  (40),  tliey  would 
worriiip  Him  in  sincerity  and  truth  aooordiug  to  a 
pattern  vhiofa  would  command  the  Divine  appfovaL 
Tb»  ntieB  devastated  hy  war  would  be  reboutv  the 
population  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  everywhw 
across  the  land  fertility  would  reign  (36).  Tim  old 
strife  between  the  norUi  and  the  south  would  be  no 
more.  Judah  and  Israol  would  live  in  harmony  as 
one  united  people  under  a  pince  of  the  Davidio  imsh 
untroubled  any  more  Inr  dfaoord  wilbin  or  wiUmmA 
(37is).  The  social  conditions  would  be  as  healthy  as 
the  luid  woold  be  fair.  Qone  for  evm  would  be  the 
heartless  governors,  the  ruthless  shepherds  who  had 
fleeced  tho  fiook  it  was  their  business  to  care  for  (34). 
Cruelty,  injustice,  wrong  of  every  kind  would  disapciear. 
The  l«id  and  the  city  would  be  such  thKl  it  coon  ha 
said  with  truth  "  Yahweh  is  there  "  (4835). 

Medium  ot  the  Restoration. — Preoisriy  how  ttk 
tnmsformation  is  to  be  initiated,  we  ue  not  told. 
Enough  for  Ezekiel  that  behind  it  was  Yabw^.  Thk 
need  not,  however,  exclude  the  use  of  historical  instni- 
ments.  For  just  as  the  destruction  of  Jwrninlom  is 
regarded  as  Yahweh's  work,  though  the  immediata 
agent  of  it  is  Nebuchadrezzar — the  sword  he  wields  ■ 
Yahwdi's  sword  (2I5) — so  it  may  well  be  with  Ibe 
restoration.  But  EeeJdel  does  not,  like  his  grsat  aae- 
osBBor  (b.  46i),  name  the  agmt,  beoause  faia  temn  k 
not  yet  on  tiie  historical  horizon.  Bhionrii  toa*  he 
sees  Mid  proclaims  with  so  sublime  a  ooimdenoe  the 
large  lines  of  ^e  Divine  purpose. 

Ezeklel's  Cono^oo  of  God  and  ReDf^wi. — It  is  ean 
to  do  less  than  justice  to  Ezekiel — to  maintain  that  hu 
God  is  a  selfish  and  snper-asnsttivB  Beh^  onMerned 
for  nothing  bnt  tiie  vindioatjon  of  His  own  honoor 
and  the  spread  of  Hia  fame,  doing  what  He  does,  not 
for  the  love  of  His  people,  but  aoMy  for  His  own 
name's  sake  (3623).  It  is  easy  to  maintain  that 
Ezekiel's  own  conception  of  reUgion  is  ritual  and  aoper- 
fioial,  that,  though  he  wears  the  piophei's  maatia,  he 
is  a  priest  at  heart,  who  oara  more  iot  oma^md 
institations  and  pondiilious  oeremony  than  £n  the 
tove  of  God  and  ti»  anvioe  of  his  MIovb.  Bat  it 
must  be  mnembwed  tha^  if  hit  Ood  is  anstam  Mlnoak 
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to  the  pdnt  of  inaooessibility.  He  ia  none  the  lees  tally 
a  God  of  lave;  This  oonoeptioa  of  Him  underlies  the 
wUutio  fanafiery  (rf  oh.  16^  in  which  Israel  is  Ukened 
to  «  pow  ftnmdling  gii^  uved  and  nurtond  sod 
finkOy  lifted  to  an  honotmUe  wifahood  Yahweh. 
Stem  though  Re  be,  He  does  not  desire  the  deatii  of 
»  smner,  but  rather  that  the  sinner  should  torn  and 
Jrre'  (33ii}.  Again,  though  E^kiel  may  speak  of 
icligkni  aa  if  it  were  a  thing  of  obedienoe  to  external 
*'  itattttea  and  judgment,"  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  even  in  those  very  oontezts,  he  insists  aiao  on  the 
naed  ot  a  new  heart  and  a  new  siarit  (3626).  Assuredly 
hii  zdigioa  has  more  inwardneas  thaa  many  of  hia 
WDida  would  seem  to  imi^y.  Instead  of  regarding  him 
aa  a  prieet  disguised  as  a  prophet  he  might  with  elrnoet 
equal  justaoe  be  r^arded  as  a  |m>[diet  disguised  as  a 
IHoest.  Though  at  times  he  seems  to  put  the  ritual 
and  the  moru  demuids  (d  religion  upon  tho  same 
level  (^6-8),  he  is  yet  a  woruiy  saooeesor  of  the 
■ooieiit  pro^iate  in  his  broad  inaisteDoe  upon  the 
aiqmme  importanee  of  oharaoter,  and  he  oames  their 
a|^teal  further  than  they  did  addreeaing  it  dis- 
tmctJy  and  d^nitely  to  the  individual.  With  them 
the  nation  was  the  religious  unit,  with  him  it  is  the 
individuaL  l^n  the  mdividual  lies  an  inalienable 
lespoosibility  for  his  attitude  to  the  prophetio  message, 
and  in  fpaemk  tor  the  spirttual  quality  of  his  lif^  and 
Bnldd  M  not  afraid  to  begin  by  applying  this  dooteine 
of  ranponaibility  to  himaeU,  He  biows  himself  to 
have  the  "  onre  of  soula  "  ;  he  ia  Ihe  fint  Hebrew 
pastor. 

loiUvldu&llBm. — ^Hub  dootme  of  individualism  is 
stated  by  S^Idel  with  a  bluntnees  which  has  fre- 
qnently  drawn  on  him  the  ohar^  of  "  atomtam,*'  in 
seeming  to  imply  that  the  individoebl  was  in  no  way 
ttmditioned  by  us  aoosstiT  or  even  hy  his  own  past. 
Hia  eztmne  form  of  the  dootrine  is  explained  partly 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pioneer  statement,  with  all  ibs 
exaggeration  natural  to  a  protest  against  the  traditional 
view  which  had  submeiged  the  individual  in  the  oom- 
munity.  But  this  empBatio  as8erti<Ri  of  the  freedom 
of  the  individnal  was  v^uable  in  two  ways :  if  it 
made  'rigilaDoe  oUigatoiy,  it  made  hope  possible^  and 
it  thraw  a  dbsIoI  emi^is,  not  on  wlut  man  had  been 
but  on  what  he  was  and  willed  to  become.  Anothw 
Mfpeot— equally  open  to  challenge — of  this  doctrine 
was  its  assertion  of  the  exact  coirespondence  betwem 
an  individual's  fortnnee  and  his  moral  deserts  :  "  the 
■onl  tiiat  sinneth — 1(  and  no  other  soul  shall  die  " 
{I84}.  But  'Em^M,  tiiongh  a  theorist,  always  keeps 
•a  open  eye  for  fact ;  he  recognises  that.,  among  ^ose 
who  perisned  in  the  general  deetruotion,  some  were 
good ;  among  those  who  survived,  some  were  bad ; 
and  it  is  more  than  usually  intereetang  to  watch  how 
Esekiel  meets  the  strain  m  these  new  foots  up(m  his 
theory  (12i6,  Uai-aj)- 

The  Oemmmitty. — Ezekiel  finely  complements  his 
emt^iMis  upon  the  individual  by  an  equal  emphasis 
upon  the  import&noo  of  the  oommunity.  His  ideal  in 
raigion  is  anything  but  a  mystic  isolation,  it  is  a 
oonunoni^  of  saved  and  worshipping  souls,  drawn  to 
each  other  because  drawn  to  their  common  Ix>rd.  This 
is  the  real  signifioanoe  of  the  last  nine  chapters,  with 
tjieir  elaborate  description  of  city  and  Temple.  Insti- 
tutions and  o^MiisationB  are  not  everything,  but  they 
am  Bomelhing :  nay,  thej  are  indispensauB^  if  men 
am  to  live  and  worship  in  oonoert.  This  is  a  tnitii 
oleariy  and  firmly  grasped  by  Ez^ieL 

DevotkH)  of  &ieUel. — No  prophet  em  took  himself 
or  his  call  mote  serionsly.  From  the  b^jnning  to  the 
•od  (fi03-57O)  he  devoted  to  his  ministry  all  Ids  powen 


of  mind,  heart,  Md  imagination.  He  pleaded  with 
indi-vidoal  souls ;  he  piesohed  to  the  people— and 
there  is  proof  that  he  was  a  most  attractive  speaker, 
however  litUe  his  andisnoe  laid  his  message  to  heart 
(3333) ;  and  he  planned  for  the  national  reconstruction 
in  that  future  hi  which,  even  when  the  outlook  was 
blackest,  he  never  ceased  to  believe.  Even  when  een- 
strained  to  silence — ^whether,  as  some  suppose,  in 
virtue  of  some  physioat  or  psychical  disability  (e.^.  cata- 
lepsy), or  merely  by  the  incredulity  of  his  hearete — ho 
was  still  the  pro^ets  preaching  by  acts,  which  were 
ohan;ed  with  an  uisily  decipherable  symbolism 
(4,  &,  12),  no  Ib8B  than  by  his  words.  He  seems  to 
have  had  the  gift  of  seoood  sight  (242),  he  was  cer- 
tainly subject  to  eostotic  experiences,  and  he  had 
visions ;  but  all  his  faouttiee  and  all  his  experiences 
became  oootributory  to  his  ministry.  Even  uie  silent 
sorrow  which  fell  across  him  in  the  death  of  the  wife 
he  loved  so  dearly,  is  invested  with  symbolio  and  pro- 
phetio meMiiDg  (24x5).  Whether  he  speaks  or  is 
sikait,  whatever  no  does  at  snffera,  he  is  the  pcophet 
stilL 

Inflosnoe  of  EnUel. — No  influrace  was  more  potent 
than  his  in  the  shaping  of  that  Judaism  which  has 
lived  on  nnshaken  through  the  centuries.  It  is  seen 
in  his  bansoendentfd  oonoeption  of  God,  in  whose 
snsmoe  Bsekiel  feels  himaeu  to  be  but  a  poor  frail 

son  of  man."  It  is  seen  in  his  dogma  of  mdividual 
retiibution.  It  is  seen  in  his  apocalyptic  vision  of 
the  great  assault  to  be  made  one  day  upon  the  holy 
land  b^  heathm  hordes,  who  will  in  the  end  be  de- 
feated u;uoiniiiioiiaI^  and  for  ever  (38f.).  It  is  seen 
above  all  in  his  paasionato  love  of  a  minute^-oiganised 
worshii^  whioh  periius  no  single  thinker  tud  so  much 
to  shape  and  guQe  as  he.  When  we  consider  the  hopes 
he  encouraged,  the  movements  he  initiated,  the  visions 
he  held  before  the  eyes  of  his  oontompoiaries.  the 
influence  he  has  exerted  on  posterity,  we  oannot  deuy 
him  a  place  in  the  frmt  tank  of  the  great  men  of  Israel 
(pp.  01,  129,  131). 

Utwatare. — CommenUines:  (a)  Davfdson  and  Streane 
(OB),  Lofthouse  (CenLB.),  Toy  (8B0T  Eng.),  Skinner 
(EX.B.),  (e)  Hitng,  Smend  (KEH),  Kraetisehmu 
(HE),  Berthcdet  (KJiO).  Other  lUerature  :  Davidson, 
Theology  of  the  OT,  p.  338fE.;  Westphal,  The  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  pp.  342-357 ;  A.  C  Knudson,  Beacon 
Lights  Profhecy,  oh.  yI;  'PeaHto,  Problem  of  Suffering 
in  the  OT,  oh.  ii. 

I.-m.  EMkM  Bntm  upon  his  Hmtstrr. 

I.  1-28.  beklal's  VUon^l-S.  like  the  prophets 
generally,  Ezekiel  entore  upon  his  mimstry  only  after 
he  has  had  a  vision  of  God  and-a  call  from  Him.  The 
book,  therefore,  appropriately  opens  with  a  desoriptim 
of  these  experiences.  They  took  place  "  in  the 
tiiirtieth  year " — a  difficult  phrase :  perhaps  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  prophet's  life— in  aov  case  in 
692  B.C.,  the  fifth  year  aftw  Jdioiaohin  Mid  the  leading 
citizens  of  Judah  had  been  carried  captive  into  Babylon 
(2  K.  24io-i6).  Among  them  was  Ezekiel,  who 
whether  or  not  a  priest  nimself,  came  of  a  priestly 
family — a  &ot  which  explains  certain  elements  in  the 
vision  about  to  be  described,  and  which  accounts  for 
the  form  into  which  he  casts  his  ide^  (40-48)  and  in 
general  for  the  temper  of  hia  mind.  The  Jewish  colony 
of  which  he  was  a  member  was  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  laige  navigable  canal  called  the  Chebar, 
8.E.  of  Babylon.  It  was  there  that  he  had  the  vision 
of  God  which  sent  him  forth  upon  his  ministiy.  It 
came  upon  him  apparently  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
trance  or  eostasy-^r  that  is  the  implication  of  the 
frequently  reoorxing  phrase  "  the  hand  of  Yahweh  waa 
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upon  him  " ;  and  tlw  fnU  bearing  of  tiM  vision  la  not 
appreoiated  till  wo  remember  that  the  God  who  there 
came  into  bie  experienoe  with  auoh  illamining  md 
guiokenintr  power  waa  popularly  sapposed  to  be  oon- 
fined  to  Capaan,  the  home  of  His  people,  or  more 
partioQlaiiy  to  tiis  Tem]^;  but,  as  certain  symboUoal 
detaib  of  the  visioo  vfll  soon  make  clear,  this  great 
God  IB  not  tiius  confined,  bnt  even  in  distant  Babylon 
He  can  make  Himself  felt  and  known. 

4-21.  The  vision,  whioh  is  unusually  oomplicated 
and  elaborate,  would  be  very  difficult  to  render  pio- 
torialfy ;  but  t&e  ultimate  elemrate  can  still  be  reoog- 
nioed  wbioh  «m»  fused  together  in  the  sublime  ex- 
peiimoe  of  ecstasy.  It  was  suggested  in  part  by 
Uie  prophet's  knowledge  of  Isaiah's  vision  (Is.  6),  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  tho  mongr^  figures  of  Baby- 
Ionian  art.  But  it  is  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
deeoiiption  that  we  bear  anything  of  the  Divine  Being 
Himself  (26) ;  attention  is  first  oonoenirated  on  the 
wcmderfu]  chariot  upon  which  He  is  borne,  and  the 
details  of  it  are  all  sjrmbolio  of  aspects  of  the  Divine 
nature,  first  the  prophet  sees  a  fiery  oloiul  a[^iroaoh- 
ing — ^flashing  like  amber,  or  latiier  eleotnim  (a  nuxture 
of  silver  and  gold).  From  out  the  glow  four  living 
creatures,  stiggeetod  the  cherubim  of  tlus  Temple 
(I  K.  623-38,  Gem.  324*.  Ps.  18io*,  Is.  62*),  begin 
to  artkmJate  themselves  ;  each  of  Uieee  creatures  had 
four  wings  and  four  fooes,  that  of  a  man,  litm,  ox, 
eagle,  symboUsing  leapeotivefy  intelligenoe^  dlpiitj, 
strength,  and  speed.  The  foor  onatoies  fue  east, 
west,  norUi,  and  south,  suggesting  Utat  all  parts  of 
the  univerae  alike  are  open  to  the  gaze  <^  God--ao 
idea  further  enhanced  by  the  presenoe  of  wings  attached 
to  the  creatures,  and  of  wheels  beneath  and  bedde 
them,  so  that  there  is  no  spot  inaocessiUe  to  the 
Bivme  encHKy :  for  everywheoe  tltia  n^sterioos  diariot 
osn  go.  TEb  vonder  and  wetadnosB  of  it  all  Is 
heightcaed  by  tiie  presenoe  of  eyes  in  iho  wheds. 
Wuek  so  equipped  oaanot  miss  their  way,  and  to 
those  mvstmons  eyee  everv  part  of  the  oniverBe  is 
open.  The  creatures  wd  toe  wheels  alike  were  ani- 
mated hy  the  Divine  life:  and  in  the  midst  of  ths 
enatuna  was  a  perpetual  flash  of  lightning,  and  the 
slow  of  fire — suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  altar  fire  of 
Tssiah's  visioii — so  that  the  whole  phmomenon  consti- 
tuted an  awe-inspiring  symbol  of  tiie  omnipotence, 
the  omniposenoe.  and  the  omnisoienoe  <A  Qod. 

If  it  be  said  that  much  in  this  vision  is  obscure  and 
some  of  it  grotesque — ^the  oombination,  eg.  of  wings 
and  wheels  as  means  of  locomotion — it  may  be  urged 
b  reply  tiiat  the  fvoidtet  is  quite  conscious  tiiat  he  is 
attempting  to  desoribe  the  hidescribable.  Instead  of 
boldly  desoribii^  the  things  themselves,  he  usually  onW 
hints  at  thdr  appearance :  it  was  "  the  likeness  of  ' 
living  creatures,  noes,  etc,  that  he  saw — someth^ 
like  them,  bnt  in  tiie  last  analysis  something  unutter- 
able.  The  vision  is  a  mystwy,  as  every  vision  of 
God  must  be^  and  this  feature  persists  throughout  the 
description  to  ihe  «id.  ln^aei  this  sense  en  mystesy, 
witli  Its  aooompaoying  revwmoe  and  retiomoeh  is 
most  prominent  men  EiAie]  comes  to  tell  of  (he 
figure  throned  upon  the  ohaziot  whioh  he  has  just 
described. 

22-28.  Though  the  whole  is  a  vision  of  Ood,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Ezekiel  does  not  name  or  deeoribe 
Him  till  towards  the  end.  This  has  the  Utemry  effect 
of  h^ghtening  the  reader's  suspense,  though  the  im- 
pressifm  of  the  Divine  presenoe  is  far  less  immediate 
than  that  produced  by  the  story  of  the  vision  and 
call  experiraiced  by  Isaiah  or  Jenmiah.  God  is  mors 
noMte  to  the  lata:  pro^Mt 


The  mysterious  reverberating  wliirr  of  the  migh^ 
wings  is  followed  by  an  equally  mysterious  sSnioe. 
The  wings  droop,  the  ohuiot  stops.  Above  the  heads 
of  the  creatures  is  seen  a  crystal  noor  or  platlorm  (hare 
called  firmament)  on  which  rested  a  sarohiie  thraiia— 
the  imagery  here  suggests  the  deep  bhw  of  haavm— 
and  on  the  throne  is  Almighty  God  Himselt  somsiho^ 
like  a  radiant  human  figure  of  supematuial  tniUianoe 
and  glory.  And  all  this  terror  <tt  the  Divine  maies^ 
is  softened  by  the  sight  of  a  lovely  rainbow  round  the 
throne.  But  little  wonder  that,  when  the  projdiet 
saw  the  awful  visicm,  be  fell  prostrate  upon  his  boB. 

Notice  the  inoeseant  repetition,  io  the  bat  flew  toim^ 
of  tile  words  *'  appeazanoe  "  and  "  likeneM."  At  tiiis 
point  more  thab  evBr,  E»kiel  knows  *^""iH*  to  be 
des(»ilHng  tiiingi  "wbioh  it  is  not  posaiUe  for  a  man  to 
utter. 

n.  16.  The  (ML—SL  1-7.  The  awful  sikoee 

is  broken  by  a  voice  from  the  Almighty  upon  Hii 
throng  biddmg  the  prostiate  prophet  rise  and  aoo^ 
his  oommisBion  for  service ;  for  it  is  a  work  and  not 
an  inactive  prostntion  that  God  uid  the  world  need. 
Into  the  phrase  "  son  of  man."  which  oooon  iiiiaily 
100  times  in  the  book,  Ezekiel  throws  his  sense  cf  bis 
own  frailty  in  oonbnst  with  the  majesty  of  God  as 
illustrated  by  the  vision  of  the  ^vious  chapter.  The 
SOTvice  which  he  feels  himself  Divin^y  summoned  to 
render  is  to  declare  the  message  of  God — in  the  fint 
instance  a  message  <A  doom  (10) — to  Us  people:  a 
doom  justified  by  the  infidelity  whidi  tii^  haoshoini 
from  the  beginning  of  their  national  histoiy  up  to 
that  very  moment,  and  Triiich  had  already  swept  into 
exile  those  whom  he  was  immediately  addressing.  1^ 
prophet  is  under  no  iUusions : .  thay  are  a  rebellioDS 
house,  "  hard-faoed  and  stubbora-hearted,"  and  H  is 
more  than  likely  that  they  will  not  listen,  thoogfa  tbey 
an  free  to  "  hear  or  fonieu,"  as  tbey  please ;  tiMT 
will  be  *'  as  briers  and  thorns,"  symbob  u  tha  c^ipo*. 
tion  and  per»eouti<Hi  the  prophet  may  expeot  to  1 
enoounter  (some  emend  these  words  in  6  to  mean,  they 
will  "  resist  and  despise  thee  ").  ThMe  will  be  evevy 
temptation  to  refuse  to  embaiik  upon  so  penknM  a 
coarse^  to  "  rebd  "  fai  one  way  ae  uie  pxtpe  had  la- 
belled in  another :  but  he  b  to  go  CMi  without  flinging 
or  fear  to  speak  the  word  that  would  be  jgircn  him, 
and  the  sequel  would  show  them  that  lie  ud  bean  * 
true  pro^e«i  I>ivindj[  inspired. 

n.  S-uL  15.  His  inspiration  b  sugnetivetv  d»-  I 
scribed  by  the  symbolical  swallowing  m  a  book-iolL  ' 
In  Jer.  (I9)  it  b  more  immediately  otmceived  as  due 
to  the  touch  of  the  Divine  Hand  upon  the  ptonbet'a  | 
hjM  :  bnt  by  the  publication  of  Dt.  uiirty  yeara  be&m 
(621  B.C.)  the  book  had  begun  to  hold  a  [4aoe  in  tha  ' 
religion  of  Israel  which  it  had  never  held  boEore  (p.  W),  \ 
and  it  is  significant,  not  to  say  ominous,  that  ""jini 
b  represented  as  owing  hb  message  and  bb  inspiratiao 
to  a  book.   The  "  lamentations,  mourning,  and  woe  " 
(10)  inscribed  in  the  visionary  book  do,  in  pcnnt  of 
fact,  faithfully  desoribe  the  genenJ  con  tents  mai 
temper  of  £xekiel's  messace  tioroug^out  the  «ariier 
purt  at  hb  ministry  and  the  fint  half  of  fab  booh  { l-^l 
ue.  down  to  the  &11  of  Jerusalem  m  686  s-a  Thoogh 
thb  conoeption  of  inapiraticm  might  seem  metduuuoaJ 
and  Bupemoial,  it  has  some  profoundly  suggestive 
features.    In  particular  it  implies  that  the  measacD 
he  b  to  deliver  most  be  hb  own.  It  b  God's  olS- 
mately,  bnt  Ezekiel  must  make  it  hb  own,  work  it 
into  the  very  fibre  of  hb  being,  assimilate  it,  as  «• 
should  say — Uib  b  the  meuiing  of  the  strong  langoMs 
m  3$— until  it  b  himself  that  be  b  ntt«rhu.  WbsaSe 
eats  the  roD,  bitter  as  are  its  oootents,  it  u  as  sweet  at 
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Mwy  in  luB  montii.  lev  it  k  nreet  to  do  the  will  of 
kxl  Md  to  be  trusted  with  tasks  for  Him. 
Bat  again  lie  is  reminded  of  the  stenmeafl  of  tiuA 
uk.  ao  is  seot  to  a  stabbom  people  who  will  be 
iSnit^  less  responsive  to  the  Divine  message  than 
eatben  foreigneis  would  have  been :  this  sorrow- 
ol  oomparison  is  drawn  often  enooffh  in  propheoy 
rom  Joiukh  to  oar  liord  (Mt.  llsi,  Ik.  434-27)  be- 
veen  the  Bosoeptibilit^  of  the  unpriTileged  heatJien 
nd  the  caUoosDees  of  privil^^  Israel  But  with 
Molute  face  the  prophet  is  to  go  forward  to  meet 
tieir  hard  and  resolnte  faces,  and  fearlessly  delivw 
he  nwsags  of  the  God  who  has  oallod  and  oaa  eqaip 
nd  Biutem  him. 

Iliat,  then,  is  the  summons  he  seems  to  hear  from 
be  awful  Figure  upon  the  throne  of  the  mysterioof 
boriot.  Then  once  more  the  whirr  of  the  wings  and 
[le  roar  of  the  wheels  is  heard  "  when  the  glory 
'ahweh  rose  from  its  place  "  we  should  promblT 
Md  at  the  end  of  13) ;  and  the  (diaxiot  departed 
lavin^  the  prophet,  on  nfcnra  to  normal  ocHiaoioa»- 
ess,  ID  a  state  of  reaotson  graphioally  deeoribed  aa 
itteniees  and  heat  of  spirit.  In  this  mood  he  found 
is  w&y  to  Tel-aUb.  a  colony  of  his  fellow-exiles, 
pparentlv  at  or  near  his  home,  where  he  remained 
)T  a  week  in  a  state  of  ntter  stupefaction,  dumb  and 
lotionleas. 

m.  16-21.  The  PaitonlCluiga.— At  the  end  «f  the 

-eek  he  reoetvee  another  Divine  message,  this  t^me  of 
more  ezf^t  kind  and  unaccompanied  vision, 
[is  task  is  now  d^ned  as  that  of  a  watchman.  As 
.  is  the  watchman's  business  to  detect  and  give  warn- 
ig  of  danger,  so  it  is  the  pro[diet's  basiness  to  warn 
idividusl  men  of  the  coming  catastrophe  wbioh  he 
imaelf  so  dearly  sees.  It  is  not  enough  to  warn  iha 
rowd :  he  mtut  deal  pencaaQy  wit^  the  indivkhuli 
ood  and  bad,  who  oompoee  the  crowd,  and  warn 
'lem  solemnly,  each  and  all,  the  ^ood  no  less  than  the 
ad — the  bad  to  turn  from  his  enl  way,  and  the  good 
9  pecsHt  to  t^  end  without  swerving  in  the  good 
•%y ;  for  the  destiny  of  men  will  he  detenninea  by 
He  (dianoter  and  oondnot  they  exhibit  when  Uie  hour 
f  JndgmNit  strikes. 
This  is  a  ^asssge  great  imixntanoe^  em^diasizing 
le  idea  of  mdimoal  responsibility  bat  ftppWing  n 
lOTB  particulariy  to  the  oallinff  of  the  pro^iet  or 
reaober.  There  is  a  sense  in  wnioh  he  is  responsible 
>r  the  souls  of  his  hearera ;  Mtd  if  one  of  them  dies 
nwamed,  then  the  prophet  is  his  mnrderer.  IV>r  tbo 
net  time  m  Hebrew  history  the  prophet  beoomee  a 
astor ;  he  has  the  **  eaie  of  sonls." 
nL  82-27.  A  Period  of  SUe&ee.~Another  eoatatio 
lood  falls  upon  E!zekiel,  accompanied  by  a  visim 
milar  to  the  former  (ch.  1)  but  not  this  time  deeoribed. 
he  Divine  voice  seems  to  decree  for  him  a  period  of 
imporary  silence  and  inactivity.  Perhaps  25  should 
lacC  "  I  viD  lay  bands  on  thee  and  bind  thee  " :  at 
iiy  rate,  he  is  restrained  in  some  way,  whether,  as 
one  suppose,  hy  some  physical  disabui^  [e.g.  cata- 
•psy )  or  merely  by  the  uiigry  incredulity  of  his  hewers, 
vm  proolainiing  his  message  in  pnblio.  He  does  not 
pen  his  mouth,  except  in  m  own  house  to  those  who 
nsult  him  (aivately  {cf.  81),  until  his  message  is 
jci firmed  by  the  tall  of  Jerusalem  (332it). 

IV.,  V.  row  Srmboli,  ftqdwtfe  <rt  fli»  Onntnff 
oom  of  Jernulnn. 

IV.  1-8.  {A)11»aeceo(Aniial>ai.— BnttfEbekiel 
a.7  not  speak,  he  is  a  pro^iet  still,  pnaohing,  if 
»t  by  the  word,  at  least  1^  symbolic  aotlm;  and, 
aoinousty  enough,  his  first  message  is  the  announoe- 
■ent  of  tiie  siege  of  Jensalem— and  this,  be  it  mmem- 


iMced,  four  and  a  half  yean  before  that  siege  began. 
How  the  message  came  to  his  own  sonl,  we  cannot 
explain  except  on  his  own  assumption,  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  God:  its  truth  was  certainly  justified  by  the 
■eqneL  He  seta  forth  the  truth  eymbolioally  by  por- 
tnyin^  upon  a  Iniok  (snoh  as  the  Babj^tnuuia  used 
for  writing  npon)  a  walled  city  exposed  to  a  forioiH 
siege  from  surrounding  forte,  mounds,  and  battering 
rams. 

IV.  4-&  (B)  The  Exile :  lb  Dnntfon^The  next 
action  is  more  curious.  Ezekid  is  represented  as  lying 
upon  his  side  for  190  days  (as  LXX  correctly  reads 
in  3)  to  symbolise  the  years  of  punishment  in  exile— a 
year  for  a  day — ondergone  by  Israel  and  Judah  for 
thdr  siiM.  As  the  restwation  of  these  two  kingdoms 
is  expected  to  ocour  simahaneoosly  (37i6S.)  we  mtut 
assume  that,  as  he  lies  for  forty  days  upon  hie  ri^ 
side  to  represent  Judah  t£e  souUun  Unborn), 
so  he  lies  ISO  days  on  his  Je/t  to  represent  Israel  (ce.  the 
nortAem  kingdom),  though  the  toMe  period  of  Iwr  exile 
oovers,  of  oonise^  lOOyears.  Forty  is  a  round  number: 
in  point  of  &ct,  the  exile  of  Judah  (reckoning  from 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem)  lasted  almost  fifty  yean  (686- 
638  D.C.).  A  hundred  and  fiftr  is  also  a  round 
number :  from  the  date  at  whicn  Eaekiel  is  writing 
(692  B.C.)  back  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  capital^ 
the  northern  kingdom  (721  B.a),  the  exile  of  Israel 
lasted  about  ISO  years,  or  more  nearly  150,  if  we  carry 
the  date  back  to  the  Assyrian  deportation  of  some  A 
inael's  northern  inhabitants,  784  b.o.  (2  K.  1629). 

Some  tiaak  tiuA  Uiis  action  points  to  the  rigidity 
of  catalepsy  ;  but  the  sequel,  in  which  Ezekiel  bakes, 
eats,  and  drinks,  shows  that  it  cannot  have  been 
Kteralfy  carried  ouL  At  most  one  may  suppoee  that 
the  Bymbolio  action  was  d^berately  performed  for  a 
oertam  tame  eaoh  day.  Despite  his  silsnoe,  his  strmn^ 
posture  and  behaviour  were  charged  with  prophetic 
meaning. 

IV.  9-17. JO)  Tbe  Hardships  of  the  BxOet  and  the 

Desiegwd. — The  honors  of  funine,  consequent  upon 
the  siege,  are  suggeeted  by  the  symbolical  action  of 
tills  seotion,  in  which  the  protdwi's  food  and  drink 
are  to  be  oarefolly  meaanred  ont— abont  hatf  a  pound 
of  food  a  day  and  a  little  over  a  pint  of  water.  But 
blended  with  the  thoiu^t  of  the  soareity  of  food  during 
the  sieoe  is  the  thought  of  the  onoleanness  of  the  food 
eaten  during  the  exile.  According  to  Hebrew  ideas, 
soy  food  eaten  in  any  land  oatude  of  Canaan  was 
neoeasarily  unclean :  partly  beoanae  snoh  a  land*  not 
b^ng  Yanw^'a  land,  waa  itself  nnolean,  and  pM^ 
because  no  flist-fmite  wonld  be  ofEsred  to  Him.  aa  Ha 
could  have  no  sanctuary  tiiere  (Hos.  Osf.).  The  un- 
oleannees  of  exile  is  suggested  by  the  mongrel  oom- 
binations  {ef.  9)  which  m  food,  aa  in  dress  and  oilier 
thii^  {cf.  IH.  229-11),  seems  to  have  been  offimsive 
to  Hebrew  religious  sense ;  but  it  is  suggested  far 
more  drastically  by  Use  repukive  aooeesoriea  of  its 
preparation,  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  offensive 
to  the  pies%  Ezriciel  with  his  re^rd  for  ceremonial 
woniety.  Iliis  r^ard  he  speciafly  emphasizes  before 
God  in  a  highly  significant  prayer— one  of  the  very 
few  prayets  In  the  l>ook — and  a  special  c(»acession  is 
made ;  bat  even  ao,  the  rel%ious  honor  of  the  exile 
to  a  sensitivB  and  sompnlons  Hebrew  is  powetfolly 


r.  1-4.  (D)  The  Fate  of  the  Bwkced^Yet  the  last 

ivmbol  la  perhaps  the  most  teniUe  of  all ;  it  suQieete 
the  all  but  irretrievable  oompleteness  of  the  destruo- 
tko.  Ezekiel  is  commanded  to  take  a  sharp  sword, 
and  use  it^  like  a  lazor,  upoa  his  head  said  beard— 
■Dggesting  how  olean  tiie  eity  will  ha  swept  of  its 
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popolatiotL  The  luur  removed  is  to  be  BcrapulooBly 
washed — there  U  a  deadly  aoourao;^  in  the  Divine 
joBtioe — and  divided  into  three  portions,  destined  to 
be  bomad,  smitteD,  and  scattered  leipeotively,  symbolio 
(as  we  leun  from  12)  (rf  the  fote  tu  thoee  within  the 
oify  (the  file  stands  iat  peatilenoe  and  famine),  of  those 
oai^t  near  it,  oroelly  out  down  in  their  efiorte  to 
eaotuw,  and  of  those  who  will  be  swept  away  to  exile. 
Of  these  last  a  few,  symbolised  by  a  little  hair  oaught 
in  the  folds  of  Esekiel'a  garment,  lAoM  escape,  but 
even  this  renmuife  u  to  be  decimated  by  furtbsc 
disaater.  (Perhaps  the  last  aentenoe  of  4  uwold  be 
deleted.) 

V.  6-17.  Explanatton  of  the  Symbols. — By  the  four 
preoeding  symbohoal  actions  the  doom  has  been  made 
too  tfirnoly  clear :  the  reason  for  it  is  now  givoL 
Jemaalem  la  the  centre  of  the  world,  oonspiouous  alil» 
for  her  position  and  her  privileges,  espeoially  for  her 
possession  of  a  onique  religious  law,  the  gift  of  her 
own  unique  God.  But  so  far  was  she  from  gratefully 
oraiformiog  her  life  to  it,  that  she  fell  disgracefully 
below  even  heathen  standards  {cf.  Jer.  2ii) ;  and  so, 
conspicuous  in  her  doom  as  in  bor  privileges,  she  must 
be  punished  before  all  the  world — a  fate  from  whioh 
Ina^  had  always  shrunk  with  special  horror  (8).  Her 
punishment  was  to  be  unparalleled  (9) — paienta 
would  literally  devonr  tbsiT  own  childrea  in  the  straea 
of  the  si^  {cf.  Lam.  4io) — beoaosa  her  shi  had  been 
unjpandlewd ;  and  it  is  very  significant  that  Ezekiel 
defines  this  sin  in  ritual  terms  {cf.  414).  It  is  beoauae 
tiie  Temple  had  been  defiled  by  idolatry  m  ways  to  be 
desoribea  in  ch.  S  that  the  pitileea  ponishmmt  falls. 
Over  and  over  again  it  is  doaoribed  in  all  the  detail  of 
ita  inexorable  ruuileeaneas,  and  Yahweh  pledgee  Himadf 
to  Mi  all  in  a  solemn  oatii  (11).  In  His  ftuy  He  will 
make  of  guilty  Jerusalem  a  terrible  example,  which 
will  warn,  if  not  win,  the  reat  of  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  this  threat — that  Yahweh  will  not  rest  content  until 
He  has  wreaked  the  fury  of  His  vengeance  upon  them — 
is,  of  course,  not  Ohristian :  but  neither  is  it  ignoUe. 
Ha  does  it  out  of  what  is  called  His  zeal  (13),  t.«.  a 
jealoua  regard  for  His  honour  which  Ho  had  entrusted 
to  Israel's  keeping,  and  which  Israel  has  trampled  in 
the  dust  We  have  here  that  "  terrifying  anise  of  the 
Ihvine  anger  against  sin  so  powerfully  represented  in 
the  preachmg  of  Ezekiel "  (Ex.B.  Ezek.  p.  69). 

Vt  The  Doom  of  the  Sinful  Honntaliu.— VI.  1-7. 
Not  ooiy,  however,  was  Jerusalem  ateeped  in  sin, 
bnt  the  whole  land;  therefore  the  whole  land  ia 
here  addressed  and  denounced,  or  rather  the  moun- 
tains, partly  because  tiie  mountains  were  the  oon- 
spionous  and  oharaoteristtc  featore  of  Canaan :  bat 
more  especially  because  from  time  immemoiiad  the 
"  high  places  upon  them  had  been  the  seat  of 
idolatry.  The  Hebrews  had  taken  them  over  from 
the  Oanaanitee,  and  with  them  many  elements  of  the 
idolatnnia  woiahip  practised  witbm  them.  Thirty 
years  before  a  desporate  effort,  baeed  upon  the  newly- 
disoovered  book  of  Deuteronomy,  had  been  made  by 
Josiah  to  abolish  theae  sanctuaries  ;  but  such  a  pass^e 
as  this  shows  us  that  they  still  persisted.  The  woids 
'*  high  plaoes,"  which  primarily  denoted  aamotuariea  on 
heists  {eg.  of  hills),  came  to  denote  sanctuaries  in 
jSetural.  and  so  are  applied  here  abo  to  the  sanctuaries 
m  the  valleys  (such  as  the  Valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  where  a  oroel  woiahlp  was  prao* 
tised,  Jer.  731)  and  the  wateroourses,  or  rather  goivea, 
wadys.  The  worship  was  often  licentious  as  well  as 
cruel  (Hoe.  4i3f.).  and  other  deities  besides  Yahweh 
were  worshipped  here,  e.g.  the  son  (2  K.  23ix),  whose 
imtflea  or  obeUsks  (2  Ch.  Uj*)  ace  referred  to.  This 


idolatry,  Uke  the  idolatry  on  Ziiu  HDl  hi  the  Tenapfe 
(5ii),  must  be  avenged,  and  ihe  oba{>ter  deacrifaee  us 
relentlessnfiss  of  the  Irvine  vengeance.  The  eaeoi7 
will  invade  ^  land,  demolish  the  aanotnaiiBB.  Mid  ab^ 
the  worahippeiB  who  have  taken  rsfog^  then,  m 
whom  the  idols  (Ezekiel  uaea  a  contemptnoua  weed) 
are  impotent  to  defend :  and  the  scattered  booes  of 
the  shun  will  defile  the  altars  (2  K.  23i6).  So  thorourii 
will  the  devfutation  be  that  ^lence  will  xeigii  throu^k- 
oat  the  mountain  villages  and  mountain  aitrinaa  alua. 

VI.  8-10.  Tha  ob}eet  of  all  ttiH  devaatatMxi  m  tiM 
vindioatitMi  of  God'a  insolted  hcmonr :  "  ye  ahaU  kno* 
that  I  am  Yahweh  "  (a  very  common  phiaee  ia  b^idV 
the  just  and  mighty  Yahweh,  in  oomnariaon  with  < 
impotent  idols.    But  that  honour  will  be  more  am-  , 
pletely  vindicated  by  the  penitence  and  convmdkm  d  \ 
sinners  than  by  their  deatmotion :  and  Eaekid  antiei-  I 
pates  that  a  remnant  in  uilehamitten  with  aelf-lonthiflg  < 
aa  tiwy  oontunplato  the  feMfol  oonaequeaoas  of  thm  I 
immorality  and  idolatry,  will  remember  the  God  whom 
they  had  foreakui,  repent,  and  acknowledge  Him.  (In 
9  read.  "  and  /  toiU  break  their  whorish  heart,"  wfth 
calami^.) 

VI.  11-14.  The  prospect  of  the  awful  deatmotion  of 
the  idolaters  by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  morei 
Ez^el  to  give  vent  to  hia  feeJings  in  geetoies  of  to- 
umphant  aoom ;  far  from  [ntying  his  sinful  ieSaw- 
countrymen  in  the  hour  of  their  aoM  distrsaa,  ratte 
doea  he  tejoioe  in  Yahweh'a  victory  over  them,  (fat 
alas,  II,  read  ha/)  And  agun  oomes  the  ooonifid 
i^erwoe  to  the  impotent  idols  who  could  save  neither 
the  worshippers  nor  the  aanctuaiiee  nor  the  land  from 
deatmotion,  but  desolation  would  reign  aorosa  it  aB 
£iom  the  witdemaas  in  theaoath  toBiblah  (aa  we  ahonld 
read  for  Diblah)  on  the  Otontea  in  the  far  north,  when, 
after  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  king  Zedekiah  was  taken 
and  bhnded  (2  E.  25?). 

Vn.  The  End  IB  Ml^.— VIL  1-0.  The  visioDs  of 
doom,  so  vividly  deaoribed  in  the  three  precadmg 
chapters,  reach  tiieir  ofimax  in  this  chapter,  ohai^gaa  ; 
with  emotion  and  palpitating  with  the  aeoae  ot  the 
(^iproaohing  end.   That  end  waa  yet  more  ttwn  fanr  ' 
years  off.  but  already  Ezekiel  sees  it  in  all  ita  home  , 
— ^that  day  of  the  pitiless  anger  of  Yahweh,  wlio  li>j  ; 
His  terrors  would  teach  His  wicked  and  idobtioos 
peoide  who  and  what  He  was. 

vn.  10-18.  That  dreadful  day,  which  wouhl  «stin- 
gnish  their  political  existence,  would  no  leaa  bring  to 
an  end  all  their  social  and  commercial  life.  The  oroad 
bloaaoma  of  Judah  would  soon  be  smitten  and  withared 
Buyers  need  no  more  rejoice  when  they  made  a  good 
baivain,  nor  need  sellers  be  sorry  whan  they  onus  06 
batUy,  for  very  soon  th^  would  all  be  levelled  in  coe 
common  catastrophe.  The  enemy  would  00 me,  the 
alarm  of  war  would  be  raised,  but  none  would  have  the 
courage  to  go  fortii  to  the  fight,  ao  that  deatrmtiion  b  i 
its  every  fOTm  would  redgn  unchecked,  alike  on  then 
who  remained  in  the  oity,  and  tm  thoaa  1^  eaoftped  la  1 
the  mountains,  and  everywhere  would  be  seen  the 
ugns  of  mourning  (sackcloth,  shaven  head,  etc:.}. 
(This  passage  brisuee  with  textual  obscurities,  wlu^ 
would  not  repay  discussion  here.  SuESce  it  to  eaj 
that  in  10  the  "  rod  "  is  probably  Judah  or  the  royal 
house,  and  13  fa  referred  by  some  to  the  pn^ierty  of 
the  expatriated  nobka :  al«>  in  13  for  "  the  -viskia  is 
touching  "  read  "  there  ia  wrath  uptm.") 

VU.  10-^.  In  the  dread  day  of  the  aucm,  wh«s 
mthlras  Babylonian  hands  woold  profane  Y^weh'i 
secret  (or  rather  cherished)  place,  i.e.  the  Tampl^ 
bmine  would  reign,  and  then  not  all  their  silver  aii4  | 
goM,  of  which  th^  had  been  ao  hanc^itity  pnmd,  oooU 
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buy  for  thran  «  (rf  Imttd,  nor  ooold  their  gilt  aod 
lilvered  eods  deliver  them.  Nor  waa  it  only  the 
Idolatry  at  their  woiship,  but  the  violeaoe,  the  cruelty, 
the  injustioe  of  their  lives,  their  "  bloody  orimeB,"  that 
lad  broi^ht  thiB  dosecratioo  upon  tha  holy  plaoes. 
Ml  the  oivil  and  religious  leaders  would  be  at  their 
nrita'  end,  and.  in  the  abeenoe  of  true  leaderahip  the 
»mmoii  people  would  be  helpless.  Then,  when  they 
ue  reaping  the  reward  of  their  sin  and  ioUy,  "  thay 
ihall  know  that  I  am  Yahweh."  (In  23  Uie  wcanu 
rendered  "  make  tiie  ohain "  aie  obsooze  and  un* 

lertaiu.)  

Vm.-Xni.  other  VMons  of  Sin  and  Judgment 
Vm.— The  IdoUtiy  ol  Jen»alem  Ulnstrated.— 
nXL  1-6.  The  Jealouy  Inuge^The  viaiona  which 
ill  ohs.  8-11  ooourred  about  a  year  after  those  that 
precede  (li),  i.e.  in  fiOl  b.o.  This  chapter  gives  coo- 
irete  illuHtratioos  of  the  kind  of  sin  that  justified 
^be  doom  alretwly  anoounoed:  significantly  enonah, 
Jiey  all  oeatre  roimd  idolatry  {cf.  6),  and — moat  horrible 
it  all — the  aoene  of  it  is  the  Temple  itselL  'Hiither,  on 
iie  occasion  of  a  visit  of  oertain  Judiean  eldras  to  h^ 
loose  Ed^ddel  had  beea  transported  in  eostaiio  tianoe 
>y  the  Divine  Bemg,  whose  glory  he  had  seen  and 
leeoribed  in  oh.  1 :  there  he  had  witneeaod — some  think 
>y  a  kind  of  second  si^t — one  idolatry  titat  another; 
lach  one  woxse  than  the  last,  and  ail  represented  as 
tonstiaimng  Yahw^  to  depart  from  His  sanctuary. 
First  was  an  image  of  jealousy,  i.e.  an  image  which 
srovoked  Y^veh  ;  it  may  have  been  an  image  of  the 
{oddeas  Aatarte,  or  it  may  only  have  been  a  aaored 

Sle  (uhM)  forbidden  to  the  Yahweh  worship 
t.  losz) :  enough,  as  an  image,  it  was  an  abomina- 
ioQ — ^the  more  so,  as  it  had  oera  introduced  after 
wing  abolished  by  Josioh  (2  K.  236). 

vm.  7-18.  The  Hysteiy  Cult.— Next,  through  a  hole 
n  the  Temple  wall,  Ez^iel  saw  seventy  elders  headed 
ly  Jaggaoiah  (son,  perhaps,  of  that  very  Shaj^ian  who 
lad  been  asKoiated  with  the  reform  of  the  woiahip 
lurly  yeoia  bttfore,  3  K.  228fi.)  indulging  in  mysterions 
uiimaf  vonhiD^  which  some  trace  to  E^ypt,  others  to 
Babylon,  wtuSa  others,  with  more  probabili^,  regard 
t  as  a  reorudescenoe  of  anoient  Canaanitiah  praotioe 
poesibly  totemistic).  But  the  explanation  of  this,  as 
Mxtly  of  th»  other  practices,  lies  in  this  (la),  tbalb  they 
ielieve  both  themaelvee  and  their  land  to  be  foraoken 
ly  their  God,  Yahwdi,  and  they  are  therefore  driven 
»  seek  the  support  of  other  go^  (The  meaning  and 
ihe  text  of  the  plirase  "  obamberB  <m  imagery  'Mn  12 
tre  unoertoinj 

vm.  14,  16.  The  Wonbtp  of  Tanunux.— Then 
!aUows  a  soene  in  which  the  women  lament  for  Tammuz 
—a  clear  allusion  to  a  Babylonian  cult.  Tammuz  (pp. 
)3l  f.),  "  impersonation  of  the  fructifying,  gladdenmg 
ii>i,"  god  of  the  spring  vegetation,  ia  represented  as 
sAer  in  the  year  descending  to  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
Hither  he  was  followed  by  the  goddeaa  Ishtar,  and  this 
wpounte  for  the  part  here  taken  by  the  women  in  the 
foit.  "  Here  we  strike  upon  the  danger-point  in  Uie 
>U  nature  religions  "  ;  they  easily  developed  licentious 
eatures.  Whether  these  were  praotiaed  in  larael  in 
SAkiel's  time  or  not,  euoh  a  oon  ocHutitated  a  grave 
nenaoe.  (For  an  illuminating  aoootmt  of  Tammiiz, 
vfao  roughly  ooireaponds  to  Adonis,  see  J.  F.  HoCurdy, 
Ui'tory,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  $§  1186-1190.) 

vm.  161.  Sun  WonUp.~-The  next  sooie  is  a  group 
]f  sun-worshipperB  with  their  backs  significantly 
.umed  towards  the  Temple.  This  also  points  to  Bal^- 
.mian  inftuenoe.  Sun  worships  almlished  by  Joaiah 
2  K.  23ix)  had  apparent^  been  raintrodnoed.  What 
iie  man  abommable  thmg,  oDnded  to  m  ly,  may 


have  bem.  we  do  not  know,  ae  the  phrase  "  they  pat 
the  bruich  to  their  nose  "  is  obeoure  :  some  imaoine 
it  conceals  a  reference  to  a  definitely  immoral  worwip, 

[But  see  J.  H.  Houlton's  Early  Zoroaatrianism,  pp.  x, 
189-191.  He  says,  referring  to  the  Magi.  "Theeaniest 
evidence  at  their  aiotivity  as  a  sacred  tribe  ia  in  Bcekiel 
(817),  where  they  are  found  at  Jerusalem,  in  or  before 
S91  BX.,  worshipping  the  aun.  aad  holding  to  their  face 
a  bEaaoh,  whidEi  is  ue  predecessor  of  thelater  fioraom  " 
(p.  x).  Of  the  baraom  ne  saya  that  Paisi  priests  still 
bold  it  "  to  the  face  as  they  minister  before  the  sacemd 
fire  "  (p.  190).  J.  O.  Fraxer,  with  referenoe  to  Stiabo's 
acooont  oi  Zoroastrianiam  in  Cappadocia.  says :  The 
perpetual  fire  burnt  on  on  altar,  surrounded  by  a  heap 
of  ashes,  in  the  middle  of  the  temple;  and  the  priesta 
dai^  olunted  their  Utoisy  before  it^  hcMing  in  thrir 
hands  a  bnndle  oi  mjrtte  rods  and  wearing  on  their 
heads  tall  Mt  caps  with  ofaeek-pieoes  whidt  covered 
th«r  lips,  lest  tfaey  should  defile  the  soored  flame  with 
their  breath."— ^(io»»f,  Attit,  Oairia*  i.  191.— A.S.  P.] 
At  any  rate,  after  ao  many  r^erenoes  to  ritaol  ain,  it  is 
lefresning  to  find  Ez^el  ending  the  indictment  which 
instified  the  doom  with  a  d^iite  ohoige  of  wrong- 
doing :  "  they  have  filled  the  land  with  viokooe." 

DL  The  PitUsss  SUoghter  of  the  SinnerB.— The  doom 
has  been  abundantly  justified  ;  now  it  comes,  and  in 
bloody  form.  In  obedienoe  to  a  ringing  summons, 
seven  angels  oome  forth  to  execute  it — six  armed  with 
deadly  weapons,  the  seventh  arrayed  in  priestly  linen 
and  with  an  inkhom  hanging  at  his  side,  ready  to 
put  the  sign  of  the  cross  (the  "  mark  "  in  4  ia  the  lettM- 
tout,  which  in  the  old  alphabet  was  a  cross)  upon  the 
brows  of  the  few  who  were  to  be  spared  in  the  coming 
destruction,  because  they  sighed  and  cried  over  the 
sin  of  Jerusalem.  At  this  point  oomes  the  ominous 
reminder  that  Yahweh  is  gradually  departing  from 
the  guilty  city :  already  Hjs  glory  has  left  the  holy 
place  where  the  ohembim  were  and  moved  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Temple.  Then  there  rings  out  the 
awful  command  to  the  destroying  angela,  uttered  hj 
Yahweh  Himsdtf,  to  slay  without  mercy  all— old  and 
yotmg,  man  and  maid — who  had  not  the  mark  upon 
th^  brow ;  and  the  deadly  work  was  to  begin  at 
the  holy  Temple  itself,  the  scene  of  their  ain  (8) — the 
Temple  in  which  they  trusted  (Jer.  74),  and  which, 
■inoe  boil's  time,  they  had  deemed  inviolable. 

The  veil  is  mwdfoUy  drawn  over  the  horrible  oar- 
nage.  Bzekinl,  alone  and  appaOed,  gives  vent  to  hia 
tomnltnona  feelinga  in  a  paaaionate  prayer  that  the 
remmuit  may  be  spared,  but  the  inexorable  answer 
oomea  t^t  for  the  moral  guilt  of  the  land,  the  pitilesa 

Cishment  must  go  on :  and  the  awful  threat  is  oon- 
ed  by  the  return  of  tJie  angel  with  the  inkhom, 
who  reports  with  terrible  aimpliaty,  "  I  have  done  as 
thou  hast  bidden."  The  gtutstly  details  are  left  to 
the  imagination. 

X.  1-8.  The  Burning  of  the  City.— But  the  guilty 
city  must  be  destroyed  as  well  aa  the  people  ;  ao  the 
awful  carnage  is  followed  by  a  no  Icbs  awful  conflagra- 
tion— prophetic  of  the  fire,  kindled  later  by  Babylonian 
bands,  which  reduced  the  city  to  ashee  (2  K.  259t. 
But  this  fire  was  kindled  by  supernatural  hands  whicn 
took  it  from  among  the  flames  that  flashed  and  blaeed 
between  the  strange  creatures  in  the  Divine  chariot 
(I13) ;  and  again  [cf.  93)  the  ominous  note  is  struck  of 
the  departure  of  Yahweh,  confirmed  1^  the  loud  whirr 
of  the  wings.  .  Very  solemn  was  the  moment  whon  the 
linen-olad  aogi^  took  the  fire  and  went  forth  to  scatter 
it  over  the  ^oilty  dty.  But  over  this  soene,  as  over 
the  other  (9),  a  veil  ot  silenoe  is  dzam.  The  passage 
ii  overpoweringly  dramati^git;^tf<E^&#<F^ 
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Es^jel  Is  alone,  around  bim  are  the  olain,  not  far  off  is 

the  myBtorions  ohariot  with  its  strange  oreatores,  uid, 
to  oiown  all,  the  luieel  soattering  flame  over  the  city. 

X.  9-22.  "Hiis  aplendid  passage  is  followed  br  a 
desoriptioa  of  the  Divine  chariot  (9-17)  which  does 
little  more  than  daplioate  the  desoription  in  I15-31, 
taxd  whioh,  to  a  modem  taste,  seems  of  the  nature  of 
■D  inebvanoe  and  antiolimax.  The  point  of  the 
repetition,  howenr,  ti  sngnated  by  30,  33,  wbkdi 
identify  tlM  ohariot  seen  atJenualem  vitii  tiiat  sem 
in  the  former  vision  1^  the  Chebar.  It  is  as  if  Ezekiel 
■aid  that  the  glorious  Qod  of  Israel,  wliose  glory  had 
been  trailed  in  the  dust  by  Hta  worshippers  (6),  had 
not  only  annihilated  Jemsiatem,  her  Temple  and  her 
peojde,  but  had  d^nitelj  abandoned  it-Hkt  least  for 
a  time — for  Babylonia  where  the  exilM  were ;  and  tha 
deportoie  by  the  eastern  gate  is  deaoribed  in 

(In  X4  for  "  cherub  "  we  should  perhaps  read  "  ox  ** : 
Cf.  lio.) 

XL  The  Departnn  of  Tahweh^XL  1-13.  Anottier 
Oldl^  Groiqi. — The  doom  has  been  executed  with 
grim  thoroughness,  the  guilty  are  all  slain  (9) ;  it  ia 
uierefore  surprising  to  oome  here  upon  another 
giulty  group.  Clearly  this  passage  preeapposes  a 
■lightly  different  time,  but  it  admiraoly  serve*  to 
■trenfpthen  the  reasons  for  Yahweh's  depa  rtore  from 
the  city.  Besides  the  idolatry  already  deeoribed  (8), 
another  type  of  guilt  is  illastrated  by  this  group  of 
twenty-five  (prombly  twmity-four  and  a  piesiilent) 
who  give  "  wicked  counsel  "  m  the  city.  Apparently 
tiieee  were  statesmen  who  favoured  the  pow)y  (oon- 
demned  by  Jeremiah)  of  revolt  from  Babylon.  In 
proverbial  la^igui^  they  oompare  the  <»ty  to  a 
oaldroa,  uid  themselves  to  the  flesh  within  it:  the 
fire  may  blaze  round  the  pot,  but  the  flesh  within 
it  is  protected.  The  sense  of  security  which  they  thus 
express  is  rudely  shattered  by  the  prophet,  who  is 
inspired  to  aonounoo  that  the  <Hily  poopie  safe  with^ 
the  dty  would  be  timae  whom  their  wieked  polk^ 
hid  ahMuto  aloiii — grim  inmyl — ^wbile  tiiey  them- 
selvee  would  be  thrown  from  the  pot  into  the  fire, 
driven  out  of  their  fancied  aeourity  1^  the  sword  which 
they  fear  towards  the  cruel  destiny  reserved  for  them 
by  the  Babylonians  away  on  the  distant  northern 
borders  of  anoient  Isiael;  and  thm  t^sy  wookl  be 
oompeUed  hy  the  logio  of  faot  to  at^iunrlBdee  the 

Siwer  and  tiie  ohaiaotw  of  Tahwdi  who  punlahea 
ose  who  ignore  His  law.  Jn  point  of  fact,  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Hebrew  prisoners  were  taken  to 
Biblah  (614)  and  tiiere  pat  to  deat^  (2  K.  253t). 
Immediately  after  this  announoement  one  of  the  leaden 
(A  the  guilty  groap  fell  dead — this  E^kiel  may  have 
seen  in  virtue  his  gift  of  aeoond  sight — and  the 
prophet,  horrified,  uttwed  a  piercing  prayer  for  the 
remnant  like  that  whioh  he  had  offered  b^ne  when 
the  angels  were  slaying  the  wicked  peof^  (9b). 

(The  meaning  of  the  first  clause  of  3  is  not  clear : 
perhaps  it  should  be  read  as  a  question — "  have  houses 
not  recently  been  built  t " — and  token  to  indicate  a 
cense  of  returning  prosperity  and  confidence:  soLXX.) 

XL  14-26.  A  Glimmer  ot  Hope.— The  people  who, 
at  the  fint  deportation  (697  b.c),  were  alCnrad  to 
remain  in  the  land,  dearly  thought  thenuelvee  sDPMior 
to  those  who,  like  EzekieC  had  been  taken  to  Balmm^ 
far  from  Yahweh's  land  and  Uierefore  far  from  Vahweh 
(15,  read  they  are  far).  Ezekiel  undeceives  them  : 
future  lies  with  the  exiles,  not  with  them.  True, 
Yahweh  had  been  (see  mf.)  to  the  exiles  *'  but  littie 
of  a  sanctuary" — ue.  their  nitons  privileges  hod 
been  inevitably  ourtulect-bat  KMoe  day  they  vonld 
oome  back  to  the  land,  and  establish  upon  it  the  true 


wonhip  of  Yahweh.  Flnfe  they  would  ■we^  it  cteB 
of  every  idolatooos  thing,  and  then  for  their  oaDooi 
obsUnate  hearts  God  womd  give  them  soft  impre— ion- 
able  hearts  on  vhich  Hia  laws  would  be  easily  written 
(3633-27).  (It  is  worth  noting  here  how  great  pn>- 
phe^  thought  is  crossed  by  ritual  interests.)  In  19  far 
*'  one  "  read,  with  LXX,  '  anotlier." 

Tbm^  in  good  earnest,  the  Divine  chariot  begms  to 
more  (23-23):  it  paaooe  away  bom  the  guil^  city 
oorosB  the  Kidion  to  the  Monnt  of  OUves^  mwaj — m 
are  not  told  where  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  it  txU  wb 
reach  the  reoonstruotion  sketched  at  the  «od  of  die 
book  (44i-3).    Then  Bxekiri  awoke  from  his  tnzna. 

xn.  ExUe  Fomhsdowod.— 1-16.  ngU  tnm  fkt 
BdoaglHced  (S^^Ezekiel's  message  of  doom  hai 
snndty  been  made  phun  enon^  but  the  "  nbeffioai 
house "  win  not  listen ;  for  <me  thing,  their  oonft- 
dence  in  the  hidestroctitnlity  of  the  mooarofay  and 
the  throne  made  such  a  message  incredible.  Wefi 
then,  if  they  will  not  hear,  thOT  most  be  mode  to 
see ;  and  Main,  as  before  (4)  Ezekiel  ineamatea  Ui 
message,  his  conduct,  he  becomes  a  propbetie 
"  sign."  In  the  daytime,  before  eyes  cu  the 
people,  he  packs  a  few  bdongings  t(«etheff,  moh  as 
an  exUe  mi||ht  take  with  bitw  to  tiielsod  for  whiA 
he  was  deetaned ;  tiira.  having  thus  stimulated  their 
curiosity,  he  carries  thrai  on  his  shooldn  in  the  dead 
of  night  through  a  hole  which  he  had  dug  in  the  wall 
(apparently  of  his  house).  In  the  morning  in  answer 
to  their  astonished  queries,  he  tells  them  {Mainly  that 
it  is  a  raophetio  s^bol  of  exile.  Bat  more,  %  i^m- 
boBees  king  Zedekiah'a  Bted.tiiy  attempt  {cf.  prtnett  i3> 
to  escape  (2  K.  264) ;  and  the  deaor^Noa  oi  hb  bee 
so  covered  that  he  ooold  not  see  the  nound  is  so  ptain 
an  allusion  to  his  Minding  by  the  Bab^nihna  (2  K.  SSj) 
that  some  have  Boppomd  the  passage  to  be  written 
after  the  evemt.  But  Ezekiel,  with  his  peculiar  ^ft^ 
may  very  well  have  had  a  presentimflnt  of  the  fate  al 
Zedekiah.  Thus  sternly  does  be  tear  from  them  the 
iUusim  oi  the  indestmotiMliiy  of  the  mcmarchy ;  bat 
this  whole  tragic  experienoe  is  meant  to  teatdi  the 
people  t^e  true  eharaotor  of  their  God. 

xn.  17-20.  The  Stnlta  of  the  Slege^In  aootlMr 
message  whose  symbols  reeemble  tiiose  of  4iodL,  zCt, 
he  seeks  to  bring  home  to  them  the  certain  and  hor* 
ribleprivationB  of  the  si^^ 

XIL  21-XIV.  IL  The  Fblly  ol  tbo  Popular  A«- 
tade  to  Prophoqr. 

In  two  further  ways  the  people  allowed  themaelvea 
to  be  deladed---(i)  Inr  tiieir  igpomut  of  true  ptoxteti, 
such  OB  Jeremiah  ana  BBakiNr(ii.)Dy  their  oonndaaee 
in  tatoe  prophets. 

xn.  31-28.  Disregard  of  the  True  prophets.— One 
reasm  for  ignoring  the  stem  message  of  Ba^iel  ii 
suggested  by  the  popular  saying  that  the  day*  ke^ 
stretching  out  but  the  doom  is  never  fulfilled,  ao  that 
then  bnotiiing  in  iHopheoy  alter  all  (21-25).  Another 
group  <A  people  appears  to  have  believed  in  prophecy, 
but  regaraed  the  doom  at  which  it  pointed  to  be  so 
far  away  as  to  be  negligible  (26-28).  To  both  I^ekM 
reiterates  his  message  with  the  assuronoe  that  the 
doom  is  ooming  si 

xm.  DomiHlaflon  iA  the  Fabo  Pnohets  (1-16)  tgd 

Pnph^eaaes  (17-38).p-Besides  the  deby  of  the  doom 
whioh  Ezekiel  threatened,  the  peofde  were  deluded  by 
the  welcome  and  reassuring  tomniBes  of  tbe  him  4 
prophets,  of  whose  temper  and  methods  tiiii  <^pc«r  1 
draws  a  very  living  picture. 

XUL  1-7.  The  raise  prophete  were  jiogoee,  with  00 
real  infliriratum,  courage,  or  insight  into  tlie  morai 
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■ineere  amd  hoped  foi  the  oonfiimatiionof  their  measafie, 
bot  all  of  them  were  shallow.  Tbey  oould  repeat  ttw 
formuls  of  the  true  prophet,  and  preface  th^  measage 
with  a  "  Thus  soith  Yahweb,"  but  they  were  not  real 
messengen  of  His  at  alL  Instead  of  bravely  stepping 
into  the  breaofa  (the  language  ia  suggested  by  the  siege), 
instead  of  elTing  warning  like  SSekiel  (3i6ff.)  of  the 
dread  day  oi  Yahweh  that  waa  ooming.  and  streogthen- 
ing  Quo  moral  fotffio  of  the  state,  th»  wen  ootr  too 
maoh  at  hMue  in  its  ruins,  where,  like  oanowin^  foxes, 
they  only  succeeded  in  confounding  the  oonfusion. 

XIII.  &-16.  Their  doom  ia  therefore  sealed.  They 
too  will  be  oonfoonded  in  the  oonfusion  which  they 
have  helped  to  create.  They  shall  be  swept  off  the 
land  ci  Israel,  and  their  namee  shall  not  appear  on  the 
xa^tzy  of  the  oitixraB  of  the  restored  oonununity. 
because  they  eaid  *'  It  is  well,"  whm  it  was  anything 
but  welL  Li  another  picture  suggested  by  the  siege, 
Ezekiel  very  graphically  describes  thiEur  shallow,  criminal 
methods.  Instead  of  helping  to  repair  the  shattered 
wall  of  the  state,  they  mutewash  it,  cardeea  of  the 
fact  that  "  the  whitewashing  of  the  wall  may  hide  its 
defects,  but  will  not  prevent  its  destruction"  (EXB,  p. 
121),  But  one  day— Ike  is  thinking  of  thesi^  and  fall 
of  iho  tnty — the  awful  storm  will  oome,  deluge,  and  hul- 
fltones,  and  hurl  the  fair  bot  shoddy  wall  so  violently 
to  the  CTound  that  the  very  foundations  will  be  laid 
bare.  Then  when  the  wall  and  its  silly  builders,  the 
state  and  its  shallow  ptophetd,  go  down  in  a  oommon 
ruin,  in  grim  irony  but  with  perfect  justice  Yahweh 
will  put  this  question  :  "  Where  is  the  wall  and  whrae 
are  tiiose  t^t  whitewuhedit  7  *'  (So  we  should  prob- 
ata read  in  xs.) 

3uIL  17-^  The  Falw  Pra^trtwm.— But  women, 
as  well  as  men,  oontiibuted,  and  jnst  as  fatally,  to  the 
popular  delusion.  The  fedse  prophets  were  public 
men,  who  exercised  on  influmioe  on  politics  ;  the  false 
prophetesses  oorrespcoided  roughly  to  our  modem  for- 
Rine-telleTB,  and  wielded  an  enormous  private  influence 
over  a  people  prone  to  superatitioa.  and  ooofuaed  by 
the  oomnlezity  of  the  situation.  We  have  here  a 
very  vivfi  picture  of  their  mysterious  piaotioes.  They 
are  sera  sewing  magic  bands  or  amuleto  (not  pillows) 
on  to  the  wrists  or  elbows  of  their  clients,  and  attaching 
long,  flowing  veils  to  their  heads.  The  professed  object 
of  these  superstitions  practices  is  the  capture  and 
control  of  souls — more  plamly  to  slay  and  to  spare, 
i.e.  to  determine  their  fate  by  a  solemn  prediction  of 
death  or  good  fortune,  m  the  case  may  be.  Ezekiel 
takes  three  objections  to  all  this  pro&uie  jugglery : 
(a)  it  is  done  for  sordid  gain  (19),  {b)  it  was  a  deeec ra- 
tion of  the  Divine  name,  which  was  invoked  at  these 
performances :  but  (c)  almost  worse,  if  possible,  evm 
than  this,  was  the  complete  contempt  shown  by  these 
{brtune-tellen  tax  the  indiasoluUe  relation  between 
character  and  deattt^,  on  which  the  true  prophets  so 
uniformly  insisted :  they  pret«ided  to  be  able,  by 
their  spdls,  to  decree  dmtn  to  the  innocent  and  life 
to  the  guilty.  Their  effect  was  to  disintegrate  the 
moral  life  of  the  community  :  consequently  they,  with 
all  the  implements  of  their  nefarious  trade,  must  be 
destroyed.  [J.  G- Fiazer.  at  thecloseof  his  diaoussioa 
on  "Absanoe  and  Recall  of  the  Sotd,"  says  that 
Robertson  Smith  suggested  to  him  that  the  piaoUoe  of 
hunting  souls  denounced  by  Es^iel  may  nave  been 
akin  to  those  collected  in  this  discossion  ( 2'aboo  and 
the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  p.  77).— A.  S.  P.] 

XIV.  1-11.  lasliiewl^  of  tlwM  who  Oonsiitt  the 
PtOfiMBt — like  prophet,  like  people.  The  isopbets, 
as  we  have  just  sem(  13),  were  greatly  to  Uame;  fiatno 
leiB  were  tlie  pec^le— piwtiy  beoanee  oi  tiwir  w^tieiaD 


(I231-28),  and  partly,  as  we  now  see,  beoaose  of  their 
insinoraity.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  qoestfon  pat  by 
certain  eMers  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Bzekiel — 
a  question  which  neither  deerared  nor  received  an 
answer  ;  for  they  are  idolaters,  certainly  at  heart  and 
probably  in  foot ;  they  worship  Y^weh  with  divided 
heart,  and  are  therefore  inevitably  excluded  from  a 
knowledge  of  His  purpose  and  wiU.  No  answer  can 
be  given  to  such,  but  the  auBwar  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment ;  and  if  they  continue  their  policy  of  impeoitent 
oompromiae,  their  fote  will  be  nc^hing  lees  ^an  ter- 
rible (1-8).  And  not  only  their  fate^  Dnt  the  fikte  of 
any  prophet  that  gives  them  an  answer.  The  cmly 
prophet  who  oould  aooommodate  himself  to  men  like 
these  would  be  one  who  was  iiimself  infatuated — 
perhaps  as  the  result  of  some  moral  obliquity ;  and 
such  prophets,  like  those  who  oonsolt  them,  must  bear 
their  punishment.  Only  through  true  prophets  aod 
a  true  people  can  the  hotter  day  oome  (9-11}. 

XIV.  12-28.  The  Blghteom  eannot  Save  the  Olty. 
bDt  only  Themselves.— In  spite  of  all  Ezekid's  visions 
and  wamingB,  the  people  still  cherish  the  illnaion  that 
Jerusalem  will  be  spared — ^if  for  no  other  reason,  at 
least  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  to  be  found  in  it^ 
on  t^  principle  of  solidarity.  Why  might  it  not,  lih» 
Sodom  (Qen.  I832),  be  spared  "  for  ten's  sake  "  T  ^ 
thu  very  interesting  and  rtietorical  passage,  where 
Ezekid  develops  the  broad  doctrine  of  individual 
re^wnaibility,  at  which  he  has  jnst  hinted  (lo)  and 
which  he  had  touched  upon  before  (3i6-2i),  he  strikes 
away  this  illusion.  When  the  judgment  comes,  he 
tells  them — be  it  in  the  fonn  of  famine  wild  beasts 
or  peBtilwoe — the  most  godly  men,  for  au  their  piety, 
will  be  able  to  deliver  no  one  but  themselves :  not 
their  families,  not  evm  a  single  member  of  them 
(20).  far  lees  their  city  or  their  land.  As  types  of 
piety  he  chooses  the  names  of  men  whose  ttoriea 
must  have  been  familiar  to  his  contemporaries  (Noah, 
Daniel,  Job)  thonf^  the  boots  named  after  the 
two  l^ter  had  not  yet  been  written  (12-21).  IRaa 
dogmatic  ^eorv  of  sbict  individual  retribution  would 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  square  with  the  survi'ral  of  a 
guilty  remnant,  such.  e.g.  as  those  who  were  deported 
utter  to  Babylon  after  the  fall  of  the  city  in  686  B.a 
Eiekid  meets  this  undoubted  difficulty  by  the  snmes' 
ticm  that  this  remnant,  by  their  ccHxnpt  lives,  will  show 
how  thoroughly  just  the  doom  cd  the  others  was ;  and 
the  exiles  will  have  the  ^rim  comfort  of  witnessing 
this  confirmation  of  the  Divine  justice. 

XV.  The  Useless  Vine  (JeruMlun)  to  Doomed  to 
Deslrootfon. — We  have  seen  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  illusion  of  the  inviolability  of  Jerusalem  was  so 
hard  to  slay  (ohs.  12t,).  Here  we  meet  with  uiother. 
The  people  believed  tliemselvee  to  be  the  darlings  of 
Yahweh.  Had  not  the  great  Isaiah  ^ch.  5)  compared 
them  to  a  vine,  which  had  enjoyed  Hn  special  nurture 
and  care  T  Good,  says  Ezekiel,  but  remember  how 
useless  the  vine  is  ;  wny  you  eannot  even  moke  a  peg 
out  of  its  wood.  While,  as  for  the  fruit  of  this  par- 
ticular vino — he  passes  over  this  in  ominous  silenoe — 
it  has  either  none  to  show,  or  the  foul  fruit  (of  iniosUoe 
and  oppression)  so  stingingly  denounced  by  Isaiah 
(64,7).  Besides,  it  has  already  bem  homed  at  both 
ends— -«ai  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Israel  in  721  b.o.  and 
the  first  deportation  of  Judah  in  697  b.0.  ;  and  if 
useleaa  when  whole,  bow  much  more  useless,  if  pos- 
sibly when  partially  burnt !  It  is  fit  only  for  the  fire 
and  into  the  fire  again  it  shall  be  flung — on  allusion  to 
the  impending  fall  1^  burning  of  Jenualem  in  680  B.a 

XVL  Jenualem  the  Ungratetnl,  the  UntritMoL— 
Afpdn  SidUd  letons  to  the  indiotmentwhidi  JmtiflM 
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the  doom.  This  time  it  takes  the  form  of  a  meroilesa 
exposure,  in  iJlegorioal  form,  of  her  ains,  which,  from 
the  begiii&iiig  to  the  end  of  her  history,  ooiutitute  one 
onbroken  record  of  blaok  apostasy.  Jerusalem  (or 
Israel)  is  compared  to  an  infant  girl,  abandoned  imme- 
diately after  birth,  but  saved,  brought  up,  and  married 
by  Yahweh,  whose  care  and  love  she  rewarded  wiUi 
iimdelities  gross  and  innumerable.  The  idea  is  elabo- 
rated with  a  detail  often  ofiensive  to  modem  taste^ 
bat  the  whole  passage  palpitates  with  moral  indigna- 
tion and  religious  passion,  and  is  not  seldom  dashed 
with  the  bitterest  irony. 

1-14.  Tahweh's  Kindness.— Jerusalom  (i.e.  Israd), 
Ezekiel  fiercely  brains,  was  heathen  from  the  first,  child 
of  Amorite  and  Hittite  parents  (names  intended  to 
repreeent  the  heathen  predeceesors  of  Israel  in  Canaan). 
Wi^  no  prospect  of  a  future  for  her,  to  say  nothing  of 
ft  distii^uished  future,  Yahweh  took  loving  care  of 
her  thioagfaout  the  eufy  oenturiee,  and  at  Sinai 
mtered  into  a  (marria^)  oovenaat  -with  her,  thereafter  ' 
advancing  her  till  in  the  days  of  David  aiid  Solomon 
she  had  reached  not  only  power  and  pnwperity  bat  s 
certain  international  reputation. 

1^-84.  Inael's  Ingratitude.— This  love  Israel  requited 
with  the  moat  incredible  treachery,  which  bespoke  a 
tnUy  adulterous  heart  She  forsook  her  own  loving 
Qod  for  others :  (a)  she  tainted  and  degraded  His 
worBhip  by  oatrying  into  it  the  cruel  and  immoral  rites 
{motised  in  the  worship  of  the  native  gods  of  Canaan 
upon  the  accursed  high  places  (15-25),  and  (&)  she 
(partly  through  politioal  entanglements)  deliberately 
adopted  the  wonhip  of  foreign  gods  of  £nrpt,  Assyria, 
(^ludea  (Babylonia),  those  empires  wboae  aeoular 
power  BO  pofoundlv  impressed  the  shallow,  sn80^>tible 
heart  of  IsraeL  Her  adulteroua  love  for  these  aHaa 
culta  had  cost  her  both  blood  and  money — the  bk>od 
of  her  ohildren  slain  in  sacrifice  (2023f.*>  and  by  the 
sword  of  the  invading  enemy,  and  endleas  tribute  to 
her  foreign  over-lords  (26-34). 

86-^8.  The  Doom. — But  the  "  harlot "  Jenualem 
would  have  to  pay  the  yet  heavier  {oioe  of  being 
■tripped,  stoned,  and  burned — an  all  too  plain  allnaiott 
to  the  siege  and  firing  of  the  city  (35-43).  But  tlw 
l^tterest  drop  in  Jerusalem's  cup  was  to  be  told  that 
she  was  not  oidy  as  bod  as  her  heathen  mother,  but 
worse  than  her  rival  aiater  Samaria  (capital  of  the 
northern  kingdom),  woise  even  than  the  infamous 
Sodom  to  the  soutii.  They  were  righteous  in  oompari- 
■on  witJi  her.  fTheae  plaoss  are  mentioned  beMuse 
they  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  ideal  future  kingdom 
whose  centre  will  be  Jerusalem.)  But — and  here  hope 
begins  to  gleam  through — one  day  the  fortunes  of 
Samaria  and  Sodom  would  be  restored,  and  with  them 
Judah  too.  A  humiliating  consolation  for  Judah  the 
proud  to  be  mentioned  in  company  with  Sodom,  whose 
name  she  had  erstwhile  refused  to  take  nw>n  her  lips. 
(In  57  for  "  Syria  "  read  "  Edom."  which  had  exulted 
over  the  downfall  of  Judah ;  cf.  Fs.  137.) 

69-68.  The  Promise. — In  the  end  Yahweh 'a  purpose 
of  grace  triumpha.  After  her  stem  discipline,  Israel 
recalls  with  shame  the  long  story  of  her  sin,  and 
Yahweh  recalls  Hia  ancient  love  for  her,  re-enaots  the 
covenant  never  to  be  broken  any  more,  and  bestowa 
upon  Israel  the  place  of  religious  supremacy.  The 
peoide  accept  these  tokens  of  foi^veness  in  ashamed 
and  grateful  silence.  (61,  Yahweh  does  what  He  does 
"  not  by  thy  covenant"  i.e.  not  by  reason  of  Israel's 
behaviour  in  the  covenant  relation,  out  of  His  own  free 
graoeji 

XVII.  The  Perfldlons  King.— Jerusalem,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  to  be  punished  for  her  guilty  past  and  her 


perfidious  people  (Id),  but  no  less  for  her  gofl^  pr»- 
SMit  and  her  perfidioua  king.  Hiis  Ixn^  is  dn^o 
home  in  another  allegory,  nsre  oaOed  a  "  riddfe  ** 
and  "  parable,"  set  forHi  in  z-xo  and  expoaaded  is 
11-21 ;  and  thus  for  the  seoond  time  (12t-i6l  E^eUel 
shatters  the  illusion  of  the  stability  (rf  the  Idng  sod 
the  monarchy.  fV>r  a  seocMod  time,  too,  tiie  ^uro  of 
Israel  as  a  vine  is  proeonted  (15)— bat  bom  a  dJniBrant 
point  of  view. 

Here  ia  the  all^ory  and  the  fnterisretatioa  tiwraoC 
A  magnifioMit  eagle  (NebachadreKzar)  swooped  down 
upon  a  stately  cedar  (Judah),  phit^ed  off  the  top  of  it 
(tne  aristooraoy  of  Judah),  and  the  topmost  twig  of  aO 
(king  Jehoiaolun),  and  carried  them  to  a  land  of  tnffis 
(Babylon  :  reference  is  to  first  deportaticn,  with  wliid 
Eiskiel  went  in  697  B.O.).  But  tae  eagle  took  seed  at 
the  land  (kiug  Zedekiah),  and  Ranted  it  in  JodaJi, 
whicdi  he  intended  should  develop  as  a  vine,  fanmxiaat 
and  nroaperous,  but  twining  with  Iot^t  branohaa  to> 
wards  him  (to  signify  the  humble  dependeooe  of  Jndsk 
upon  Babylon).  But  there  was  another  eag^e  (Egypt); 
great  too,  but  less  magnificent  than  the  former  :  and 
to  this  eagle  the  vine  turned  for  nurture,  thoagh  ft 
was  already  being  richly  nurtured  in  the  soil  in  which 
Babylon  had  planted  it — the  reference  ia  to  Zed^cjah's 
revolt  from  Babyton,  and  ameal  to  Egypt  <H  mah 
perfidy  the  only  end  would  oe  destnotion :  Hno  aaf^ 
Nebuchadrezzar)  would  tear  up  the  vine  by  the  root^ 
ike  the  ecorahii^  east  wind  be  would  wither  it,  and 
the  expected  support  of  Egypt  would  prove  to  be  a 
delusion.  In  uajn  words,  the  kingdom  would  be 
shattered,  ZedeKiab  captured,  nuuiy  exited,  and  many 
shun.  The  indignant  passion  that  breathes  throng 
this  oracle  is  roused  by  the  fact  tiiat  Zedekiah 's  petfiOT 
towards  Nebuohadrezzar  was  in  reality  perfidy  totnma 
Yahweh,  whose  name  he  had  solemnly  invoked  wiiea  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  (19).  (The  passage  Goaty 
interprets  Nebuchadrezzar's  politioat  intentions,  whica 
were  at  first  not  to  crush  Judah,  but  to  have  in  hex  a 
fiouriahing,  grateful,  humble,  dependent.) 

XVni.  The  Principle  of  Retxlbotton.— nvun  maay 
points  of  Tiew  the  nmninnt  doom  baa  beni  ftbun' 
dantly  justified.  Bat  on  whom  will  it  &I1  T  on  the 
innocmt  and  guilty  alike?  This  chapter  prodaimi 
that  it  will  fall  only  on  those  whom  it  ovwtakee  in 
a  state  of  sin,  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  avoided 
by  turning  in  penitence  to  God.  God  is  graoions  as 
well  as  just,  and  man  is  free  to  turn — he  is  boood 
neither  by  his  anoestry  nor  by  Ids  own  past.  Tbs 
chapter  is  an  extreme  exjwession  of  indivianaUsni,  in 
critaeising  which  it  has  to  be  remembered  (a)  that  it  ia 
a  pioneer  statement,  uid  (b)  that  it  is  addreseed  to 
men  who  imwine  that  they  are  hopekos^  inq^ieated 
in  the  penaloea  inourred  by  tiu  sins  of  fumv 
generatrans. 

1-4.  For  after  all,  th^  were  the  generation  that  had 
parUoipated  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah ;  and  it 
seemed  to  them  that  they  were  suffering  for  the  un- 
expiated  sins  of  his  grandfoth^,  Hanaesen  (2  K.  2326). 
They  expressed  their  feelings  in  a  {ffoverb  whitdi  aog- 
eeeted  the  irrationality  and  injustice  of  that ;  tmd 
Ezekiel  meets  them  by  denying  from  henoeforUi  tbs 
principle  of  sohdarity  with  the  past,  and  by  maintaining 
that  the  soul  that  sinneth — if  and  no  other  soul  woal3 
die.  No  more  would  the  son  die  for  his  fodiet's  sin,  as 
had  happened,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Aofaao'a  ohOdnn 
(Josh.  724)  or  Saul's  (2  S.  216).  Tbo  good  would  be 
spared  in  the  juc^meot. 

&-18.  But  who  is  the  good  7  These  verses  dmerifae 
him  n^atively  as  a  man  who  refuses  to  take  adiwtaee 
of  his  tellowB,  and  positively  as  one  who  will  be  fw^ 
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0  heJip  them  in  their  need ;  but  it  ia  signiSoant  that 
Szekael  inoludee,  and  eveo  pate  fizst,  demanda  affecting 
ronhip.  The  good  mao  most  shim  idolatty,  and  all 
Mrtidpalitm  in  the  taorificial  meaJs  upon  ibe  high 
jlaoefl  (s-?)*  Bat  the  bad  man,  who  taHs  to  fulfil 
bene  nu^otu  and  moral  demanda,  will  perish :  his 
elationship  to  a  good  father  will  not  saTe  him  from 
tis  doom. 

14-18.  SimilKrly  a  bad  man's  son,  if  he  be  himself 

1  good  man,  will  not  be  involved  in  his  fother'a  doom, 
mt  be  will  be  spared  in  the  judgment  (14-18). 

19-82.  Similarlv  a  man  is  not  bound  by  bis  own 
last  any  more  utao  by  hk  anoostry ;  it  is  always 
tossible  tor  him  to  "  turn  "  ;  and  the  Qod.  who  judges 
■aoh  man  Btriotly  aooording  to  bis  conduct,  will  never- 
heiess  disclose  Himself  as  ffraoioUs  ;  for  His  deepest 
lesire  is  not  that  the  wicked  should  be  punished,  l)ut 
hat  they  should  be  oonverted  and  live — a  truly  evon- 
helical  atteranoe.  The  eameetnesa  with  whiiDh  tiie 
iK^iet  insists  that  the  nrinciplee  of  the  Divine  retrt- 
nition  are  right  and  equitable  (25,29)  shows  that  be  is 
ddressing  men  who  stronely  doubted  it  (19-29).  He 
nds  with  a  fine  ai^>eal  for  repentance  and  a  new 
leart,  and  another  proclamation  of  the  grace  of  God 
30-32).  This  oonoluding  appeal  shows  that  Ezefciel's 
onoemm  oi  ohaiaoter  and  oondnot  k  not  so  external 
a  egamer  venea  might  have  led  us  to  beUere. 

XIX.  Dligo  Onr  flw  Kings.— Ftom  a  chapter  wMoh 
las  the  ring  almost  of  dt^matio  theol^y,  we  pass  to 
ne  of  pure  el^iao  poetoy,  in  which  ^ekiel  deals  a 
eath-blow  to  the  vam  hopes  xeposed  in  the  monarchy 

if.  121-15,  m 

i-9.  Jndib  tlM  UonaH^MoUwr  Jndah  is  compared 
D  a  lioness,  and  the  kings  are  her  whelps.  1-9  oele- 
irates  the  sorrowful  fate  of  Jehoahaz  (2-4)  end 
dioiaohin  (5-9),  each  of  whom  was  carried  into  exile 
ftor  a  reisn  of  only  three  months — Jehoahaz  to  E^ypt 
1  608,  Jenoiaohin  to  Babylon  in  697  B.a  The  might 
i  Jndah  and  her  kings  is  idealised  in  this  "  lament," 
nd  the  fate  of  the  monarchs  is  described  in  terms 
.pprofoiate  to  the  oaptme  of  a  lion  (4,8f.) — danoraous 
«B0te  were  sometimes  trapped  in  pits.  (In  4  "  neard 
f  "  should  be  **  clamourea  against,"  in  5  "waited" 
caotioaUyn  waited  in  vain,  but  the  word  is  quite  on- 
ertain.  In  7  '*  knew  "  should  perhaps  be  "  ravaged.") 
"he  melanoholy  oadenoe  oi  tiie  last  sentmoe  is 
Bcy  fine — 

"  That  hie  voioe  should  be  heard  no  moie 
On  tbe  monnti^  of  Israel" 

10-14^  JuAth  the  Vtoe.— The  figure  ohanges,  as  in 
kn.  408-12,  from  lion  to  vine,  and  the  king  whose 
satiny  is  foreshadowed  is  this  time  Zedekiah.  Judafa 
I  deeoribed  as  a  fruitful  vine,  one  of  whose  mighty 
ranches  (ZedAiah)  became  a  royal  so^rtxe  (11).  But 
in  vine  was  violently  uprooted,  norlea  to  the  ground, 
ilbefed  the  fury  of  the  scorching  east  wind — a 
lain  allusion  to  tbe  destruction  of  Judah  by  Babylon. 
Im'tohe  noted,  however,  that  the  fire  which  consumed 
or  issued  from  one  of  her  own  branches— a  pointed 
tlasion  to  the  tieaobety  of  Zedekiah,  at  which  Ezekiel 
am  alceady  eKpWBod  his  honor  (ITig).  ThvB  no 
lore  tlian  his  laedeoesson  will  Zedekiah  save  the 
«te  :  he  and  it  will  perish. 

XX.  The  Wteked  Past  and  the  Blessed  Fntore.— 
A  SkeMi  ol  Isnel's  Early  IdolaMes.~}t  is  now 

M  B.O.  Almost  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
lOid^tt  that  was  dated  (81) :  and  as  the  doom  draws 
jarer,  the  prophet  grows  fieioer.  This  lurid  sketch 
:  lantel's  anoMit  sins,  whiofa  partly  leoalls  eh.  1^ 
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was  occasioned  by  a  visit  of  some  elders  (c/.  81,  14i), 
who  put  to  him  a  question  which  though  not  recorded^ 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  32.  It  seems  probable 
tiut,  m  dis^st  and  despair,  the  exiles  may  have  been 
on  the  pomt  of  throwing  over  their  allegianoe  to 
Yahweb  who  seemed  so  impotent,  and  adopting  the 
woiship  and  gods  of  the  Babylonians.  This  gives 
Ezekiel  the  chance  to  denounce  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  Isrsel's  idolatry,  so  ancient,  so  peisistent,  and  so 
ruinous  in  its  oonsequenoee  (1-4). 

Israel's  idohttry  is  as  old  as  Yahweh's  choice  of  her. 
It  goes  back  to  Egypt.  There  He  gave  them  a 
revelation,  made  gracious  promisee,  and  in  return  only 
asked  them  to  abstain  from  Egyptian  idolatry :  but 
they  refused,  and,  but  for  His  name's  sake  (t.e.  regard 
for  His  reputation,  which  would  have  suffered  had  His 
people  b(Mn  annihilated)  He  would  have  destroyed 
them  (5-9).  When  Utael  left  Egypt  and  entered  iho 
wilderness,  the  same  melancholy  stoiy  was  repeated. 
At  8in«  Yahweb  showed  His  ntvonr  oy  giving  them 
certain  taws  (each  as  we  find  in  Dt.  or  in  the  smaller 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  20-23),  obedience  to  which 
would  have  meant  life  and  prosperity.  The  Sabbath 
is  singled  out  for  special  mention — significant  of  the 
high  place  it  received  in  exilic  and  poet-exilio  times. 
But  Sabbath  and  laws  were  alike  despised,  and  it  was 
only  Yahweh's  pi^  and  regard  for  His  name  that 
kept  Him  from  destroying  them  (io~i7).  The  second 
generation  wss  no  better  than  the  first  (iS-27).  They 
too  profaned  the  Sabbath,  spumed  the  laws,  and  in- 
dulged in  idolatry,  so  that  Yahweh,  though  He  would 
not  destroy  them,  deterauued  to  scatter  them  one  day 
throughout  the  world  (an  allusion  to  axik)).  The 
sbu^est  and  most  difficult  ntterance  is  in  25II.  when 
Yahweb  is  represented  as  giving  them  statutes  which 
were  not  good.  The  allusicn  appears  to  bo  to  some 
such  law  as  that  of  Ex.  13i2,  22z9,  that  the  first-bom 
must  be  offered  to  Yahweb,  interpreted  as  a  demand 
for  child  sacrifice  (in  spite  of  the  wovision  that  *'  the 
fiiat-bom  of  man  "  was  to  be  reiuiemed).  Elsewhere 
Ezehiel  ( 1 6zo)  speaks  with  honor  of  the  practice,  and  be 
cannot,  any  more  than  Jeremiah  {731*,  cf.  Lev.  821*), 
have  regarded  it  as  preacrtbed  by  Yahweb,  but,  at  the 
most,  as  permitted  by  Him,  on  the  principle  liiat  the 
sin  of  idolatry  involves  such  ft^ghtntl  misconceptions 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  carries  such  awful  conse- 
qoences  in  its  train,  tmd  that  behind  all  development, 
law,  incident,  is  Yahweb  (Am.  36).  When  the  people 
emei^ed  from  the  wilderness  upon  the  promised  land, 
the  idolatries  of  Egypt  and  the  wilderness  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  cruel  and  immoral  idolatries  upon  the 
high  places  of  Canaan.  Such  a  people,  idolatrous  now 
as  then,  does  not  deserve  and  will  not  receive  an 
answer  from  Tahweh  through  His  prophet  (38-32). 
(29  involves  an  unimportant  play  upon  Hebrew  words.) 

88-44^  The  Rflstontton  ot  the  Fntore^But  after  all, 
Yahweb  baa  ofaosen  Israel  (5)  for  a  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  must  not  be  frustrated  ;  and  despite  the  sin 
and  darkness  of  the  present,  Ezekiel  looks  hopefully  oat 
to  (ie  future.  But  first  there  must  be  a  sifting. 
Israel  is  to  be  gathered  into  the  wilderness  between 
Babylon  and  Canaan  (35)  and  passed  under  the  rod 
aa  the  shepberd  passes  the  sheep;  there  the  rebels 
shall  be  left,  but  the  good  shall  be  brought  to  Canaan, 
and  with  self-loathing  and  penitent  hearts  they  will 
offer  on  Mount  Zion  acceptable  worship.  Then 
Yahweh's  gracious  purpose  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His 
power  and  His  character  will  be  recognised  by  Israel 
and  the  world  alike. 

XX.  46-XXI.  32.  The  Terrible  Sword  of  Nebnoliad- 
reuar* — Here  again,  aa  shortly  before  (ohs.  18f .),  a  nieQe 
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ot  theological  oratory  is  followed  by  a  poem — ^thia 
time  a  wild  irr^pilar  dithyramb  (eep.  2I8-17),  the  text 
of  which  is,  unhappily,  oomipt  in  plaoea  to  the  point 
of  deaperatioR.  Bat  perhaps  ita  very  perplexities 
reflect  the  tumult  oi  the  prophet's  sout  The  nearer 
the  doom  ai^ucoaohefl,  the  mora  vividty  does  he  om- 
oeive  it. 

XX-  46-48.  He  b^ins  by  announcing  a  supernatural 
oonflagratioo  in  the  south,  which  is  to  scorch  the  land 
bare.  On  Ezekiel'8  audienoe  objectii^  to  his  ^l^ri- 
oal  description,  be  then  speaks  his  mind  with  deadly 
plainness. 

XXI.  1-7*  The  south  land  is  Judah,  and  in  particular 
Jerusalem,  and  the  ocmflagration  is  the  Are  of  war,  or 
nther  the  word ;  and  u»  whole  chapter  baa  bem 
well  called  The  Song  0/  the  Sword.  It  is  Nebuohad- 
rezzar'a  sword,  but  it  is  even  more  truly  Yahweh's, 
for  He  has  drawn  it,  and  it  is  destined  to  slay  righteous 
and  wiched  alike.  (Ezekiel  sees  that  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem will  involve  this  indiscriminate  destruction, 
thou^  this  rather  oonfliots  with  bis  theory  of  stnot 
individual  retribution  wfaioh  he  bad  so  fully  expounded 
in  oh.  18.)  The  thought  of  this  inexorable  issue  makes 
Ez^el's  heart  faint  and  sore. 

S-17.  This  awful  sword  will  do  its  -wotk  welL  It  is 
sharp  and  shining,  ready  for  the  slaughter  of  Israel's 
iinnoes  and  peo^e,  a  great  murderous  sword  to  be 
Drandisbed  again  and  yet  again.  It  will  strike  terror 
into  every  hearty  vbirung  to  tbo  rear,  to  the  right,  to 
tbio  front,  to  the  left,  wherever  its  edge  hae  been 
appointed  by  the  indignant  Yahweh  for  slaughter. 
(10  and  13  defy  translation.) 

lS-28.  This  deadly  sword  is  making  straight  for 
Jerusalem.  In  an  unusually  interesting  passage^ 
Nebuohadrezzar  is  reprwented  as  reaching  a  point  in 
hia  westward  moreh  nom  which  two  roads  oiverge^  one 
leading  to  the  capital  of  Anunon,  the  otber  to  Jenualein. 
Akmg  which  shall  he  move  T  Li  various  ways  he 
seeks  to  asoertain  the  will  of  his  gods — by  shaking  two 
arrows,  one  marked  Babbah  (Jer.  4&3*),  the  otiier 
Jwusalem,  and  drawing  one  out,  by  oonsulting  bis 
images,  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  an  aoimaL  These 
.  BupeoBtitions  of  Nebuohadrezzar  were  all  overruled  to 
advance  Yahweh's  purpose.  The  lot  decided  for  a 
march  upon  Jerusalem,  and  though  the  infatuated 
inhabitants  are  represented  as  not  greatly  perturbed, 
the  Babylonian  advance  is  a  stem  reminder  of  Zede- 
kiah's  perfidy  (I719),  whiah  tiiey  are  coming  to  avenge. 

24-27.  At  this  point  Ezakiel's  emotion  flames  into 
white  heat.  He  apostrophises  ^e  wicked  "  Zedekiah, 
sees  him  stripped  of  his  regalia,  and  announoes  for  his 
kingdom  ntter  ruin,  until  aomo  worthy  snooeeaor  shall 
arise— even  the  Messiaoic  Ung — ^to  whom  it  will  be 
given  back. 

28-32.  Ammon,  though  spared  for  the  momrat  (23), 
shall  not  escape.  Despite  plausible  oraoles  to  the 
contrary,  the  sword  that  cut  so  deep  into  Judah  will 
oloave  Ammon  too  (in  29  for  "  thee  "  read  "  it"). 
The  Divine  fniy  would  be  wreaked  upon  her  thiouui 
the  brutish  Babylonians ;  hut  unlike  Judah  {37)  ue 
would  never  rise  again. 

XXII.  The  Sins  ol  the  Classes  and  the  Masses.-' 
The  doom  which  hae  just  been  deaoribed  in  such 
fiercely  vivid  terms  contains  only  one  allusion  to  the 
eins  which  justified  it  (2l23f.).  This  ohapter  details 
those  sins,  and  deals  with  the  preaoit  as  20  had  dealt 
with  the  past,  incidentally  letting  ns  see  what  Ezekiel 
neans  b/sin. 

1— 16,  Tin  Sin. — The  evils  denounced  are  largely 
social  wrongs  (c/.  oh.  18),  but  it  is  signifloant  that  thie 
low  morality  is  toaoed  to  iabe  religion—klolatry  (af.) 


and  foigetfulnees  of  Ood  (xs),  oniaMy,  oppresafoo  of  tk* 
poor  and  defenoekas,  inmuHali^,  abnormality  in  die 
marriage  relationship,  rapacity — these  moral  wroop 
are  associated  here,  as  in  oh.  18,  wi^i  cahae  misda- 
meaQoiuB,  e.g.  profanation  of  the  Sabbath- 

17-22.  The  Do<nk— In  the  day  of  doom,  taov  n 
near,  the  people  from  the  oonntry  will  poor  for  ico- 
teotion  into  Jerusalem,  which,  under  atoeos  of  aien 
will  become  as  a  furnace  in  which  they  ahaH  aUle 
melted  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  Divine  anger.  K» 
refining  prooees  this,  for  they  ue  all  dxoss.  evwy  on^ 
high  ana  low  alike. 

26-Sl.  (taes  aai  Mtmm  —The  prinoea  (s>.  Os 
court)  are  equally  rapacious,  the  priasts  make  no  db- 
tinotion  between  the  bofy  and  the  common,  thft  ofiouk 
are  rapadoos  and  diahonest,  the  prophets  whitew»«k 
defects  which  tiiey  ought  to  expose  {cf.  ISioff.).  Bat 
the  oommon  peo|ue  are  as  bad  as  th^  leaden  :  thtf. 
too,  wrong  wherever  they  can.  Not  a  good  aaa 
among  them  all  to  save  the  city  from  deetmelion. 
(Tboustseven  woidsof  23  should  read  simply  "  whose 

prtROBS.") 

XXin.  Fatal  Alluwa  wttfa  Vm«IKimib.— This  is  the 

third  and  last  of  the  throe  great  indiotmeatB  <16^  UK 
which  draw  thmr  material  m>m  the  past  rather  thac 
(as  22)  from  the  present.  Ite  uDderlyiog  imagery  ii 
the  same  as  that  of  oh.  16,  but  it  diffwe  from  tha; 
chapter  in  dealing  with  the  northern  and  aovthen 
kingdoms  separatMly  (ef.  1646)  and  in  tm^immm 
politicd  rather  than  iwgjous  entanglmnenta,  though 
of  course  foreign  alliances  did  as  a  matter  of  fad 
involve  the  recognition  of  foreign  gods,  i.e.  idolatry  (7}- 

Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  the  capitals  of  lassael  and 
Judah  respectively,  are  described  as  sisteEB  jmuxmi 
to  Yahweh  (e/.  Jacob  with  his  two  sistw  wivea).  Thar 
nameSfOholah  said  Oholibah,  are  stgnifioautly  oonnaetoJ 
with  the  word  for  **  tent  "  {dM),  and  probably  saggatt 
tiie  tents  associated  with  the  blse  worahip  (lfti6. 
First  is  described  Samaria's  coquetry  with  the  farSEatt 
and  powerful  Assyrians — an  aDusion  to  king  limn 
hem's  tribute  to  Assyria  about  738  b-o.  (i  K.  I6191. 
This  introduction  d  Assyrian  "  lovers  to  Istael 
evmtuoUy  led  to  her  destruction  in  721  B.O.  (s-ui> 
Judah.  who  might  have  learnt  the  le»on,  actaaCt 
behaved  worse,  ooorting  first  the  Aaqniana  (aa  abisiaa 
to  Afaaz's  appeal  to  Ti^th  Fileser  73S  B.a.  S  K.  Uj), 
then  the  Babylonians  {11-21).  She  too  will  be  stripped 
bore  by  the  very  lovers  she  had  exported,  she  wiQ  fa*w 
to  drink  the  dreadful  cup  to  the  dregs  (23-35).  (Pekod, 
eto.,in  23  are  on  the  borders  of  Elam,  EL  <rf  B*1^4oQiaJ 
Ag^  the  sisters'  crimes  are  passed  in  review,  mpatmMj 
tlwir  wanton  invitatKWS  to  iomgpim  with  thisir  p» 
nkdous  poUtioal  and  religions  oonsequenoes,  and  joS 
jodmnmit  is  pnmounoed  upMi  them  m  tetma  iA  Ik 
crudties  perpetxated  apcni  |ttieoneis  of  war  (aj)  as' 
adulteresses  (45) — a  warning  to  the  whole  world.  Tk 
allusion  is  chiefly  to  the  impendiog  fall  of  Jeraaata 
(Samaria  had  fallen  over  130  years  oofore). 

40.  palntedat  thtue  ugmi  Jer.  430*. 

XXIV.  The  Last  Haaags  before  the  FaD  of  tts  C3». 
—1-14.  The  Rusty  OaUroo^We  now  reach  tin  In: 
message  delivered  by  Esekiei  before  the  fall  td  the  oi^: 
and,  ouriooaly  enoiuh,  it  was  delivered  on  the  weniK 
day  of  the  si^  (2  E.  26i) — an  event  of  which 
most  have  known  by  his  gift  of  seoood  sight.  Id  i 
probal^  acted  parabK  the  city  is  compared  to  a  ptf 
filled  with  laeoes  of  flesh  ( —the  inhabitants),  inrlnAg 
choice  {neoee  ( =  the  leaden).  But  beneath  the  pot  ft 
huge  fire  is  blazing,  symbolic  of  the  siege.  TtMBO,  aSr 
boning,  the  raeoes  are  taken  out  in  any  order,  ayibsii 
of  in&otinunate  dispersioa ;  bnt^  as  the  pot  m  va^ 
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it  fa  let  agtin  «Dpty  npoQ  Uie  fariotia  fiie,  to  be  oleonaed 
of  its  rust  the  Samee.  The  nut  fa  mnbolio  of  the 
blood,  shed  in  injoatioe  and  child  Burifioe,  and  of  the 
moral  and  oereinoiiisl  foaliieaB  of  the  peotde,  already 
so  cften  desoribed.  The  Uood,  which  there  was  no 
attem^  made  to  hide,  oiks  Akmd,  aoorading  to  andent 
Semitic  ideas,  for  Tengeanoe  (Oen.  4io*);  and  iho 
vengeaooe  falls  in  the  shape  of  the  terrible  <^i«K"pKn^ 
thus  symbolioallydeeoribecL  (ProbaUy  the  fiistcuuiae 
of  13  ahoold  be  deleted.) 

16-97.  DMtli  ot  <lM  PnplHt's  Wlte^Bat  not  only 
by  WDid  and  nrnbol,  bat  in  the  experience  of  peraonu 
sotfow,  fa  EBofaol  m  BTophet  and  a  sign  to  hfa  Tpeofia. 
Hie  nuldBo  deatii  trf  nfa  wife  at  thfa  tune,  "  the  deeire 
of  hi*  eyea,"  for  whom  he  wa«  CnUddea  to  exhibit 
the  oostomaiy  dsns  of  mottrninf^  fa  an  adombration 
to  the  peojde  of  the  impmding  loaa  of  Jerusalem,  and 
espeosally  of  the  Temple,  which  was  dear  to  them  as 
hfa  wife  was  to  him— a  toss  too  prostratins  to  be 
lamtntod  in  ordinary  ways,  hot  expressing  ftaelf  in 
a  certain  stopefaotioa  and  a  numbing  aoiiD  of  goilt. 
{i?  aUodfls  to  mooming  oostoms:  iiwtaad  ci  men 
should  perhaps  be  read  mtmrtwig.  Ttom  ai  we  learn 
that  in  the  deportation  of  697  B.G.  some  at  least  of  the 
ohildien  were  left  behind.) 

When  the  day  oame  that  a  fogitave  would  airire  in 
Babylon  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Jemsalem, 
Es^neJ'a  i^ntotion  as  a  ^ro^Mt  would  be  vindicated, 
and  he  would  be  no  mem  traigae-tied  (e/.  SSaa). 

XXV.-XXXIL  Onutks  agataut  the  ForHgn  Matfon. 

Es^iel's  denunoiatioDfl  (1-24)  are  now  over ;  witli 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  JerosaWi  hfa  prophecies  of 
lestoiation  wiD  begin  (33-48).  But  before  laiael  ia 
restored,  Uioae  who  are  opposed  to  her,  and  to  the 
DiTine  potpoae  iriuoh  fa  eo  n^eteriously  bound  op 
with  her,  most  be  (deared  out  of  the  way.  Appro- 
pc^taty  thoefore^  at  Uus  point  oome  the  oraoles  agamit 
the  fbnign  naticme-^rst  the  near  neighbouza  who  had 
insultod  and  harassed  her,  then  thoee  more  distant 
sad  powerfuL  These  oracles,  however,  were  not 
written  between  the  beginning  aiai  the  end  of  the  sie«e ; 
senna  of  them  olearly  imply  t£e  fall  of  the  oity  [cf.  263). 
But  thqrareapioopriately  insrated  here,  as  [MMiininary 
to  the  restoration. 

Oraeka  agalnit  Ammon  {XXV.  1-7),  lloab  (8-11) 
Bdom  (12-14),  PbllMia  (16-17),— AU  of  these  peUv 
powecs  were  ancient  bOTeditaiy  enemies  of  Israel 
Their  enmity  dated  baok  to  the  days  before  the 

The  Ammo^toe'bdd  instigated  the  treaoheious  mar£r 
of  Gedaliah,  tiie  Jew  whom  the  Babylonians  had  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Jadah  (Jer.  4O14).  The  Edomites 
had  behaved  with  savage  malioe  in  the  day  of  Jero- 
aaiem*B  distress  {¥%.  137?),  as  also  had  t^e  Ammonites, 
who  stamped  and  shouted  for  joy  (Ezek.  263,6).  The 
bhto  of  them  all  is  to  be  desolation  and  destrnotion — in 
the  case  of  the  Ammonites  and  MoaMee  at  the  huxdm 
cf  *'  the  ohUdren  of  the  eest,V  the  nomads  of  the 
Arabian  desert ;  in  tike  case  of  Edom,  sisnifioantly 
eooiudi  at  the  hands  of  Israel  herself :  in  toe  case  <» 
the  ftiiliHtinee  the  agent  of  the  Divine  vengeance  fa 
left  vague.  All  these  nations  will  thus  be  taught "  that 
I  am  Yahweh,"  the  mighty  Yahweh,  not  the  weak  God 
they  had  U^en  Him  to  be,  ae  t^ey  contemplated  the 
{ate  of  Kb  people.  The  saying  of  Bloab  in  8  imidiea 
that  Judah  had  clumed  a  certain  pte-eminioioe  {ef, 
IH.  432&) ;  in  her  noblest  representatives  she  was 
beyond  all  qnesticai  the  spiritual  superior  of  all  her 
oeighbooxB.  (In  9  read  "from  the  cities  of  ita  border  to 
tbegknyof  tbeland";  the  three  oitMs  mentioned  are  aU 


N.  of  the  Arnon.  13,  Teman  in  north,  Dedan  in  south 
of  Edom.    16.  Oierethites  (p.  66),  a  Philistine  tribe.) 

XXVL-XXVm.  Grade  against  Tyre.—  From 
Israel's  petty  neighbours  witJi  their  pett' 
Ezekid  turns  to  the  great  empires  of  lyn  (2«f.) 
Egypt  (20fl.).  They  too  most  go.  Li  a  passage  ai 
great  literary  power,  whioh  reveals  the  imaginative 
genius  of  Eeekiel,  he  describee  the  brilliimoe  ci 
Tyre,  the  range  of  her  oommeroe,  the  {oty  and  terror 
inspired  by  her  (contemplated)  fall 

XXVt  Stage  and  Destraetloii  of  Tyn^Tyre  fa  the 
inoamatink  ol  onieetnined  oonuneidaJiBm ;  and,  in 
tiw  mind  of  Ea^fal  her  doom  fa  justified  by  the  malioions 
joy  with  which  she  hailed  the  tall  of  Jemsalem,  whom, 
as  "  the  gate  of  the  peoplsB,"  she  r^;arded  as  in  some 
sent  a  rival,  taxing,  if  not  partially  intercepting  the 
trade  that  passed  oetwem  the  south  and  l^re  (1-6). 
!nie  agent  <A  Tyie*e  destniotion  fa  to  be  Nebuchad- 
leaar,  against  whom  she  had  mbdbd.  At  thfa  point 
there  fa  a  reaUstie  deeoription  of  an  ancient  siege ;  and, 
when  at  lengA  the  island  dty  fa  taken,  it  will  ring 
witik  the  unwonted  sound  of  chariot  wheefa  and  horser 
boots,  and  be  reduced  in  the  end  to  a  bare  rock  (T^i^)- 
(The  "  pillars  "  (A  11  are  probably  tiioae  associated 
with  the  temple  of  Melkart,  the  god  worshipped  in 
Tyrew   Ev«i  he  oonld  not  save  hfa  citry.) 

Then  the  maritime  states  involved  m  the  oommeroe 
of  Tyre  are  finely  imagined  as  moved  by  her  fall  to 
deep  and  genuine  sorrow,  which  ibw  express  in  a 
dirge  (15-18};  and,  as  the  oity  sinks  beneath  the 
waves,  the  -propliet  follows  her  with  hfa  imagination 
in  her  4bsoeot  to  l^e  great  primeval  wastes  of  the 
nether  world,  from  which  she  fa  to  rise  nevermore 
{X9~2i).  (In  ao  instead  of  "  and  I  will  set  skiry  "  read 
aomethingMte"  nor  remain";  1^.  LXX.) 

ZZVU.  The  avir  Tyra^The  mtereat  of  tlie 
IwOliant  poem  that  foUows  fa  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
deeor^ition  of  the  oommeroe  of  Tyre  in  a  passage 
(96-250)  remai^ble  alike  for  ita  textual  difficulty  and 
for  its  importance  as  a  sonroe  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
trade  of  the  anoieiit  world.  Tyre  fa  oompued  to  a 
flaUant  shipk  of  finlBbad  beauty,  with  eqnipnmita  the 
fineat  and  oostUeat,  mauked  and  iriloted  by  the  moat 
skilfnl  of  sailors  (1-9).  In  3,  Senir=Hernnon.  Li  6, 
Kittim  ==  Cypma.  In  %  Elfahah  possibly— Italy  or 
Sicily.  In  8,  Zidon,  N.  of  Tyre  :  Arvad,  N.  of  Zidon : 
Gebal,  between  Zidon  and  Arvad. 

TbiBn.  follows  (9&-35a)  a  gorgeous  aooount  of  the 
oommeroe  of  Tyn,  the  varied  commodities  which  were 
bion|^  to  her  (as  mfatress  of  the  seas),  and  the  dfatant 
lands  from  which  they  oame.  In  the  description  dt 
the  ktnda  a  certain  ordn  fa  observable  :  (a)  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  {b)  Eastern  lands  in  three  parallel  lines 
drawn  from  south  to  north.  Two  verses  (lof.)  deeoribe 
the  mercenaries  of  Tyre.  (By  I^d  and  Put,  if  not  also 
Persia  in  10,  are  probably  meant  African  peoples. 
Oammadim  (11)  fa  quite  obscure.  Tarshuh  (12)  m  8. 
Spain:  Javan— Ionia  or  Greeoe:  Tnlial uid Ibsheidt 
PB.  1205*),S.andaE.of  tbeBlaokSea.  Tkwarmah 
i4)«>Annenia.  Fbr  Syria  (16)  read  Edom.  Note  the 
raoduots  of  Judah  and  luael  in  17.  Hinnith,  an 
Ammonite  town.  Paonag,  unknown,  t^uld  perhaps  be 
<Ioiiao=wax.  Helbon  (18),  slightly  N.  of  Damaeous. 
The  first  sentence  <rf  19  should  probably  read,  "  From 
Uxal " — in  S.  AiaU^"  oame  well-wrought  iron." 
Dedan  (w),  a  of  Edom.  Kedar  (31),  N.  of  Arabia. 
Sheba  (33L  in  8.  Aralaa.  Baamah,  possil^  near 
Fenian  GuU.  Haran  (23),  in  Bbeopotaniia,  associated 
with  Abraham.  Oanneh,  site  unknown.  Eden  on 
middle  of  Euphrates.  Chilmad  (33)  unknown.) 
With  wares  from  all  these  tix-o9  laada^jh^^^lant 
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■hip  (i.e.  Tyi«)  is  laden,  and  rowed  out  to  the  hi^ 
■eaa,  where  she  ia  wreoked  by  a  mighty  eaat  wind 
(symbolic  of  Nebuohadiezzar).  Very  gra[duo  ia  the 
descriptkm  of  the  ship,  her  waree  and  company,  en- 
gulfedintiie  heart  of  the  sea  (26-26).  (In28,"BabarbB" 
perhaps  «Buin>undinK  leffoim).  Thm  the  otiier  sea 
peo|^  with  wht^l^  tnded.  and  who  are  tiiem- 
aelvea  involved  in  her  ruin,  ntter  a  di^  in  expresnon 
of  tiieir  amazement  and  sorrow  (29-36). 

XXVm.  Tyre's  Fall  trom  Heaven.— In  a  remarkable 
paeaage,  Ezekiel  now  conoeivea  the  pide  of  Tyre  as  in- 
oamateinherking.  The  detail  ia  often  obsouze  and  diffi- 
cult, reminiscent  of  a  mythol(^(»l  background  Similar 
to  Oeo.  3.  The  oommetoial  g^ua  and  snocees  of  Tyio 
fluflhed  her  with  impious  pride:  she  fancied  herself 
divine.  But  her  marrellouB  '*  wisdom "  was  only 
oommenrial  wisdom ;  ahe  had  no  instinct  for  the 
worship  of  anytiiing  but  herself  and  her  abounding 
pxieperity :  so  the  terrible  Babylonians  must  oome 
and  lay  uiem  low  in  an  unhonoured  death  (i—io).  A 
diige  ia  then  snng  ovw  the  fallen  Reniua  of  Tyre,  im- 
personated 1^  her  king.  Onoe  he  nad  walked  in  the 
garden  ^  God,  fair,  wiae,  and  resplendent,  companion 
of  the  cherubs  who  guard  the  holy  abode  ;  bat  for  his 
pride  he  was  hurled  out  of  Paradise — symbol  of  the 
ruin  to  which  Tyre's  oommeroial  pride  will  bring  her. 
(in  12  the  meaning  of  "  thon  aealest  up  the  sum  "  is 

foite  nnoertain,  as  also  **  tablets  and  pipes  "  in  13. 
'or  "  the  anointed  (dtemb  that  oovereth  '^(14),  vhitdi 
is  more  than  obscure,  should  poasiUy  be  read  "  (set) 
among  the  oherubs  was  thy  dwelling."  The  last  olaose 
of  16  should  perhaps  bo  read,  '''^the  oherube  with 
whom  thon  hadst  converse,  drove  thee  out^  etc. " 
ef.  LXX.  The  "  fiery  stones "  suggests  the  supec^ 
natural  gloties  of  the  aaorad  moontain.  [It  should 
perhaps  be  mentioned  that  J.  O.  Vnaer  (.idoau,  AUia, 
Oaria,  L  U4f  )  connects  the  walking  "  in  the  midst  at 
the  stones  of  fire"  with  the  custom  of  the  fire-walk, 
which  may  have  been  an  amelioration  of  an  earUei 
ooatom  of  burning  alive,  or,  as  ia  8U{^;ested  in  Balder 
the  Beatitifvl,  ii.  Iff.,  "  mercfy  a  stringent  form  of  puDt- 
fioatioD."— A.  8.  B.y-Var  '*  sanotaairiea  "  in  18,  per- 
haps "  hcdiness."  hk  16-19  the  ocmduot  and  bte  of 
tbe  king  tend  to  be  merged  in  that  of  the  dty.) 

Zidon  shares  in  the  doom  of  Tyre  (20-23),  and  their 
deetruotion  is  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  ^ry  and  "  holi- 
neae  "  of  Yahweh,  which  the  restoration  of  Israel  and 
the  deatraotitn  of  her  enranies  will  so  signally  iUustrate 
(24-26 ).  TboBO  venes  ( 24-26)  nally  fuinish  us  wiUi  tbo 
te^  to  the  whole  seetion  26-32. 

XXIX.-XXXIL  Onde  tftboA  EKn^—THo^  and 
last  to  be  denounced  is  Egypt,  the  great  rival  of  Baby- 
kin,  and  oonaequentty  the  opponent  of  Yahweh's  pur* 
pose.  Tbe  separate  oraolea  were  written  either  not 
long  before  (2l9i)  or  not  kmg  after  (32i)  the  CaU  of 
jMiuaalem.  An  Egyptian  army  marched  to  the  relief 
of  tiie  oHy  dniing  t&a  siege  (Jw.  375) ;  probably  296 
is  a  mmmg  of  tbe  futility  of  this  attempt,  while  3O21 
may  definitely  refer  to  ito  repulse  by  the  BabyloniaiiB. 

3bEIX.  1-16.  The  Fan  aad  Bertonflon  vt  Hgnt— 
Pharaoh  (who  incarnates  the  genius  of  Egyp^  i^f-  28), 
Lord  of  the  Nile,  is  compared  to  a  orooodife  (no  unapt 
symbol  of  the  clumsy  strength  of  E^pt)  caught  and 
ffimg  apon  the  wildMmflBa(=the  batU^ld)  to  bede- 
Toorad.  This  is  the  doom  of  bis  blasphemous  pride  (3) ; 
larael  wiU  have  good  reason  to  learn  the  folly  of  trnat- 
li^  Egypt  (1-7).  (In  7  for  "  shoulder  "  read  *'  hand  " 
with  LXX,  and  for  "  to  be  at  a  stand "  read  "  to 
■hake.")  Tho  real  meaning  of  the  allegory  ia  at  onoe 
made  plain  in  8-12.   A  sword  (Nebuohadreazar'a : 


cf.  3O10)  wUl  work  havoc  and  desolation  throaghoot 
the  length  of  the  land,  from  Higdol  (whidi  should  ba 
read  inatead  of  "  tower  "  in  10)  in  the  north-eut,  to 
Seveneh  (now  Assouan)  in  the  extoome  south.  Egypt'i 
desolation  and  exile  aire  to  laal^  Uke  Jndah'a  (46)  ibi^ 
yean :  thw  die  will  be  restoted.  bat  to  a  poaiBon  cf 
no  political  importance,  so  that  Israel  wiO  be  no  note 
tempted  to  commit  the  "  ain  "  of  tnuting  her  (13-16). 
(Pathros  in  i4  =  Upper  Egypt) 

XXIX.  17-aO.  EiaV^  ud  ^m.— This  littie  oncfe 
tbe  latest  in  the  book  (670  B.ah  is  one  trf  tbe  most  le- 
maAable.  It  is  a  praotioal  admisBion  that  KsaikierB 
eUborate  prophecy  of  the  ruin  at  Tyro  (26ff.)  had  not 
been  fulfilled ;  and  it  aonoanoes  that  the  Babykxiian 
soldiers,  whose  aboulders  had  been  galled  by  tbe  navrr 
work  involved  in  the  erection  of  a  mole  between  the 
mainland  and  the  idand,  and,  in  general,  by  the  bard- 
ship  of  the  aiege,  which  is  said  by  Josei^iaa  to  ban 
lasted  thirteen  years,  would  not  go  unrewarded.  Thej 
had  failed  to  win  tbe  spoil  of  Tyre — either  beoane  the 
siege  was  unaucoesafnl  or  because  Tyre  oa^tolated  00 
very  fovourable  tenna — bat  in  its  stead,  BBekiel  here 
promisee  them  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  with  the  spoil 
which  conquest  assured.  This  promise  fnrtber  sbowe 
that  Ezekiel's  forecast  of  the  ruin  of  E^ypt,  ottered 
sixteen  yean  before  (29ff.),  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
But  the  paaswe  also  shows  the  aplendid  candour  of  the 
proidiet,  in  a&wiiu;  these  onfu  Hilled  oracles  to  stand 
ID  ma  book ;  and  this  mav  £airiy  be  regarded  aa  proof 
that,  in  the  mind  of  Esekiel,  t£ey  nlfer  had  been  or 
would  be  eaaentiaUp  fulfilled.  For  easmtially  tbe 
propheoiee  mean  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  pktot 
m  the  world  for  a  godless  commwciaKsm  or  i<x  a 
policy  blmded  of  conceit  and  shuffiing  insinoerity. 

81.  FoBsiUy  theae  unfulfilled  orades  had  disoredited 
Bnkiel  and  a^ia  compelled  him  to  sfieooe.  But  is 
ttus,  possibly  ma  last  utterance,  he  looks  foorwrnid  with 
joyful  ocmfldenoe  both  to  bis  own  future  and  that  cf 
Israel.   (Uora=>8trongth,  mospedty.) 

XXX.  The  Desolaflm  of  Egypt — ^ihe  mtemtpted  de- 
nnnoiaticm  oi  Egypt  is  resumed.  The  nei^booiB  and 
allies  will  be  invm'rad  in  her  ndn,  lAiuh  ia  to  be  effected 
yr  Nebudiadrezzar  and  his  ** terrible"  army  (1-13). 
(hi  5,  for  "  Put  and  Lud  "  see  27io:  for  '^mingled 
people  "  read  "  Arabians."  For  "  Cub,"  read  "  Lob 
=Lybians;  and  for  the  next  dauss  read  "  Utt 
Cretans.") 

The  oollapse  of  Egypt  is  then  described  in  detail 
the  towns  which  are  sm^ed  out  for  special  mention 
being  all  of  religious,  political,  or  militaiy  importance 
(13-19).  (In  13,  the  LXX  omits  the  clause  lefertiug  to 
"  idols,"  and  r^tly  reads  "  magnates  "  for  *'  imagne." 
Noph  (Is.  1913*) 'Memphis  (near  Cairo),  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt.  Pathroa^Umier  Egypt.  Zoas  (Is. 
19ii*),  on  the  second  easterly  ann  of  the  Nile.  Do 
(Nab.  3b*}=- Thebes,  cai»tal  of  Upper  Egypt  Sin=- 
Pelusinm.  on  eastern  frontier.  Aveo  ahoola  be  On- 
HeUraoUa.  Pt-besetii»Bnbastii,  in  Lower  Egypt,  lAe 
On.  TMtaphnehes,  a  forteeas  near  PeloBiniD.  'bk  A 
for  "  yokes  "  read  "  aoeptree.") 

The  next  oracle  (20-26)  announoes  that  the  tJireat 
has  already  been  parti^y  fulfilled.  NebnchadreKar, 
who  is  reiuly  Yahweh'a  servant  and  wields  Yahwefa's 
Bword  {cf.  21 3)  hse  already  broken  one  arm  of  Pharaoh, 
80  that  it  can  no  longer  hold  the  sword — an  aUoBkMi 
apparently  to  Egypt's  nnsuooesBful  attempt  to  leUere 
the  beleaguered  Jemsdem  {ef.  Jer.  375).  All  tfaen 
experiences  are  desiKned  to  teach  Egypt  the  power  and 
ohaiacter  of  Yahweh.    (In  21,  roller   bandage. ) 

XXXI.  FaBen  Is  the  Mghty  Oedar.-~In  this  atrikog 
poem,  Fhaiaoh  (—Egypt)  k  Ukep^jl9>i^oedar  of  am'- 
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priidiig  height  and  bmnt^,  fed  the  waters  of  the 
deep  {i.€,  tiie  Kile)  ftod  giving  shelter  to  birds  and 
boaito  Dioteotion  to  dependent  peoples).  For 
beaa^,  bei^fe,  loxnrianoe  no  tree  (— natHm)  could 
oompuB  vnh  it— it  was  the  eury  ai  all  (i-oL  (In  3 
ddete  "  the  Aaonian,"  and  read  nmp^,  "  uura  waa 
a  oedar,"  eto.  For  "  tUok  boughs  "  read  *'  olonds" 
with  LXX.  In  4  for  "  the  trees  of  the  field."  nad 
"  its  soil.") 

Bat  the  mighty  Nebnohadiezzar,  with  his  terrible 
army,  will  send  it  oraehing  with  a  blow,  boughs  and 
branches  will  be  soattoied  over  mountain  anav^^, 
those  whom  once  it  sheltered  will  sit  in  triumph  oa 
its  mins ;  and  its  fate  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  others 
not  to  lift  themselves  hai^tily  (10-14).  12  water- 
ooarses= ravines.    In  14  the  trees = nations.) 

16-18.  Ite  fall  wotdd  be  widely'  moomed— 4^ 
Lebuiom,  on  which  it  grew,  and  by  we  waters,  which 
nourished  it  OUieis  fainted  away  at  the  thouj^t  that 
tha  like  might  happen  to  themselves.  trees 
(».&  tfae  other  dead  nations)  in  the  underworld  would 
be  "  comforted  "  to  find  this  mighty  oedar  (Egypt) 
flharing  their  fitte.  Thus  would  tjiis  incomparable  tree 
— Phamoh  and  his  moltitode — ^be  brought  down  :  like 
the  un buried  slun  they  would  lie  dishonoured  in  the 
underworld.  (In  15  omit  "  I  covered,"  and  read,  "  I 
oaoaed  the  deep  to  mourn  for  him."  16.  "  Hell," 
Sheol,  the  underworld.  17.  "  ThBy  that  were  his 
snn,'*  read  perhaps  "  his  helpm."  18.  Cironmolsion 
was  important  in  Elgypt :  tlus  e^lains  the  peculiar 
horror  of  their  fate  in  Sheol.) 

XXXn.  1-16.  Ths  Dirge  over  nunoli.— A  dirge  is 
DOW  sung  over  Pharaoh,  in  which  he  is  likened,  as  before 
(293),toaorooodile — brutal  and  turbulent ;  butYahweh 
will  ostoh  him  in  His  net,  and  hurl  his  huge  dripping 
carcase  over  mountain  and  valley,  to  be  devoured 
by  beasts  and  birds.  Pharaoh,  tiie  brilliant  luminary 
(the  figure  chanm  here),  shall  be  extinguished ;  aad 
other  nations,  mien  they  behold  Egypt's  fate,  shall 
tremble  at  thought  that  the  Uke  may  happen  to 
themselves.  AH  this  means  in  plain  terms  (n-is)  that 
Egy^  will  be  devastated  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
(a.  The  opming  words  of  the  dirge  are  obsonre :  either 
**  thou  didat  liken  thyself  to  a  young  lion,  etc.,  bat 
art  aolj  a  river  monster  "  ;  or  "  a  young  lion  ...  is 
some  upon  thee."  "  Rivers "  should  perhaps  be 
nostrils,  and  the  reference  to  blowing  water.  6  should 
pertiapB  read,  "  I  will  water  the  land  with  thine  out- 
flow  '— blood  being  a  oorreot  gloss.  9,  for  "  deetmo- 
taon  "  lead  (LXX)  "  captives?*  14  means  ibat  the 
land,  befatg  desolated  (13).  viU  be  absolntsly  still— it 
and  its  waters). 

XXXn.  17-^  The  Deaemt  of  Egrpt  to  the  Lomr 
World. — ^Tbis,  the  last  oraole  against  ^ypt,  is  unusually 
fascinating,  whether  we  consider  its  sombre  imagina- 
tion, its  Hterary  power,  or  ite  religious  importance.  It 
describes  the  descent  of  Pharaoh  and  his  multitude 
to  the  underworld,  and  the  ironical  welcome  {ef.  Is.  14qf .) 
which  they  there  leoeive  from  the  heroes  of  the  olden 
time.  There  appear  to  be  two  divisions  in  Sheol— one 
for  those  heroes  who  have  been  honourably  buried,  the 
otiier  for  such  as  the  unoireumcised  and  those  who 
have  enjoyed  no  funeral  rites.  In  that  world  the 
national  ^stinctions  of  this  live  on.  Significantly 
enough,  seven  nations  are  mentioned,  four  great  and 
three  small— Asmia,  Elam  (south  of  Assyria),  Meeheoh 
and  Tubal  {ef.  27i3).  Edom,  the  North  (perhaps  the 
Syrians),  ami  Zidon— and  each  is  in  a  place  by  itself, 
the  graves  of  the  people  grouped  round  the  grave  of 
their  kiiut.  The  mighty  warriom  of  old  who  went 
down  to  Sheol  with  theu  armour,  and  are  still  recog- 


nisable 1^  their  swords  and  shidda  (S7),  greet  the  new- 
oomera  with  the  words,  "  Descend  ye,  lie  ye  down 
with  the  unciroumciaed  "  (21 :  so  LXX).  But  the 
power  of  them  all  is  departed :  bo  terrible  as  they 
were  in  this  world,  they  are  terrible  no  more  {cf.  Is. 
14io):  and  PharatA  is  comforted"  (cf.  31i6)  to  find 
that  they  too  are  in  the  pit.  -  The  weiid  efieot  of  the 
passage  is  heightened  by  the  repetitions.  (The  last 
half  of  20  is  obscure.  In  27  for  "  unoireutnoiaed  "  read 
"  olden  time  "  with  LXX  ;  and  for  "  iniquities  "  read 
"  Bhi^ds."   In  32  for  "  I  have  pat "  read  "  he  putb") 

XXXUL  XXXIX,  Changes  and  Fnpandoni  Bseat- 
uiy  lor  the  Blesssd  Future. 

Now  that  the  security  of  Israel  for  the  days  to  oomo 
is  guaranteed  by  the  deetruotion  of  the  foreign  nations* 
the  mood  of  the  prophet  changes — the  old  rebellious 
bottse  "  (2s)  gives  place  to  "  the  children  of  my  people  '* 
(332) — aad  he  passes  on  to  his  pregramme  of  reoon- 
struotion.  The  turning-point  is  constituted  by  the 
definite  announoement  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  brought 
to  Babylon  by  one  who  had  escaped  (si).  Bnkiel's 
gloomy  threato.  so  long  ignored  or  disbdieved,  have  at 
fast  been  fulfilled ;  hu  prophrtic  reputation  is  oon- 
flnned ;  and  he  is  now  free  to  utter  his  message  ot 
hope  and  promise,  to  prepare  bis  people,  and  to  help 
them  to  prepare  thenuelves,  for  the  blessed  future, 
with  its  restoration  and  reoigMUsation  of  Israel,  which 
be  so  omifidently  anUoipataB.  The  fist  and  fand^ 
monbri  itraa  on  his  progranuns  is  the 

Heed  0!  s  Demened  Swse  ot  Personal  RespnidUlttr 
(XXXIIL)t  and  tliis  alike  for  himself  and  his  hearers. 

1-0.  He  feels  that  he  is  reaponsibte  for  them,  aod 
that  they  are  responsible  for  themselves.  He  com- 
pares himself,  as  once  before  (3i6-2i),  to  a  watohtnan 
whose  duty  is  to  raise  the  alarm  in  case  of  impending 
danger ;  so  it  is  his,  in  view  of  the  orisiB,  to  care  for 
uid  warn  individual  souls. 

10-^0.  But  the  people  are  despondent,  stupefied  by 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  city  (21),  suUenly  at  last 
admitting  their  guilt,  but  believing  themselves  to  lie 
under  the  irrevocable  ban  of  their  past.  This  is  the 
mood  which  Ezekiel  sets  himself  strenuously  to  oombab. 
This  he  does  by  telling  them  (a)  that  God  is  gracious 
and  vesms  not  ior  the  destouotion  but  for  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner ;  (6)  that  the  important  thing  ia  not 
what  a  man  has  been,  but  what  he  is  and  what  he 
allows  himself  to  become ;  (c)  that  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  "  torn  "  and  live,  and  that,  when  once  he  has 
been  warned,  the  responsibility  is  his,  so  that  it  is  idle 
to  challenge  the  Divine  ways  as  inequitable.  In  all 
this  thrae  is  surely  a  very  real  gospel  (e/.  with  the 
whole  passage,  ch.  18). 

21-w.  This  message  of  oomfiBrt  to  the  raiks  stands 
in  stoildng  contrast  with  the  word  of  doom  annoonoed 
against  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  oooapatioa 
of  Judah  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  News  of  this  even^ 
which  reached  the  exiles  six  months  after  it  took  plaoe. 
confirmed  Egs^iel's  predictions,  established  his  xquta- 
tion  as  a  true  prophet  (30),  and  enabled  him  to  declare 
bis  message  from  this  time  on  without  sense  of  re- 
straint. Those  in  the  homeland  whom  he  deoounoee 
T^arded  themselves  as  the  children  of  Abraham,  and 
true  heirs  of  the  land.  But  their  violent  and  immoral 
life  (the  mention  of  the  "  sword  "  in  26  perhaps  points 
to  their  being  implicated  in  the  aasaasination  of 
Gedaliah;  cf.  Jer.  41)  shows  tiiat  they  are  no  true 
children  of  Abraham  :  and  they  will  pay  the  penalty 
in  another  desolating  invasion  of  the  land  (a  threat 
fulfilled  1^  the  invasion  of  581  b.o.  ;  cf.  Jer.  6230). 

80-83.  A  vivid  picture  is  here  presented  of  the 
popularitynow enjoyed  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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fmpceidcnheinade.  ]tetlwktoo«anieBtto  beuiilad 
by  tliMe  things ;  for,  tiioogh  th»  people  listen,  tiwy 
do  not  heed.  lies  are  in  their  mouthe  (so  LXX  in  31) 
and  their  heart  is  set  on  gain :  and  onoe  again  th^ 
will  learn  how  true  his  stem  word  has  been. 

XXXIV.  1-10.  ImportuM  of  Good  GoremmMit— 
But  besides  moral  ezoellenoe  on  the  part  of  its  citizens 
(33)  a  state  needs  ^ood  government.  This  chapter  is 
a  very  severe  indictment  of  the  mlora  or  kings  of 
biael  in  the  |isst,  who  ue  compared  to  shepherds — 
and  tiie  figure  is  maintained  thioughont  the  tmaptw — 
that  have  n^eoted  or  abused  the  flook.  Govemors 
should  govern  in  the  interests  of  the  governed ;  but  those 
"  shepherds  "  had  used  their  power  to  feed  thems^ves 
and  not  the  flock — they  are  even  compared  in  10  to 
ravenous  beasts  (notaoe  "  mouth").  It  was  tiaa  ma- 
gowmmeat  that  in  part  accounted  for  the  miseries, 
the  defeats,  the  exile  of  IsraeL 

11-16.  l^refore  these  evil  shepherds  must  be  re- 
^soed  bv  none  otbnr  than  Yahweh  Himself,  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  who  wiU  lovingly  tend  tnem, 
sod  seek  them  out  on  the  dark  uid  cdoudy  day,  and 
bring  them  back  (t.e.  from  exile)  to  their  own  true 
pastaie-land.  (In  16  for  "  destnty  "  read,  with  LXX 

watch  over.") 

17-2&>  Bat  anumg  the  flook  there  were  diffennoes 
too,  the  stroos  (*.«.  the  ri<^  treating  the  weak  witii 
selfishness  and  brutality,    lliis  too  will  end. 

In  the  coaiing  days,  while  Y^weh  wiU 
indeed beohief  Shepherd,  there  will  still  be  an  earthly 
shroherd.  to  eamKwmi  to  the  cM  oidw  d  evil  shep- 
Imos:  in  i^ain  woids,  the  OKmandiy  will  continue,  but 
the  monarch  will  have  a  real  shephrad  heart.  His  tiUe, 
**  my  servant  David,"  by  no  means  imfdies  the  reeui^ 
reobon  of  the  dead  king  of  the  olden  times,  but  only  a 
snooeesion  (or  the  first  of  a  succession)  of  rulers  con- 
tinuing the  Davidio  Une,  or  possibly  evm  only  one 
who  vul  rule  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  David.  Instead 
of  the  divided  kingdom,  whose  component  parts 
(bnel  and  Jodah)  had  nm  their  parallel  and  someumee 
hostile  course  for  cmturies,  will  be  tiie  united  kingdom, 
under  one  she|iherd,  i.e.  one  king.  Thai  will  oome  the 
glorious  Hessiania  days,  the  "  covenant  of  peace  "  or 
wel&m,  whose  leadii^  features  will  be  the  mtility  of 
the  land,  the  extirpation  of  ite  wild  beaste,  the  security 
of  its  people  from  native  and  foreign  oppressors. 
(36.  "  My  hill "  =Zion.  But  periiaps  we  should  resd, 
IwiU  ^ve  showers  of  rain  in  their  season.") 
XXX Vf.  The  Occupation  ol  the  Land.— IndisiMBwUe 
to  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  the  poeseesicm  <h  Osnaan 
— Israel's  land  and  Yahweh's  luid  (35io). 

XXXV.  The  Dsstraotton  of  Edom.— The  hmd  had  at 
the  time  been  threatened,  if  not  actually  oveiron,  1^ 
the  Edomites  (a:  Mount  8eiT=Kdom)i  between  whom 
end  Israel  these  had  been  from  time  immemorial  a  per- 
sisteot  heieditar^  fend  (5 ;  c/.  Clen.  S740).  Posstl^ 
the  land,  including  the  old  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms  (10),  had  Deen  givm  (12)  by  Nebuohadrezzar 
in  return  for  the  support  Edom  had  rendered  to  the 
Babylonians  at  the  sk^e  of  Jerusalem  (Fs.  1377).  Hie 
restoration  of  Israel  moat,  therefore,  be  guannteed 
by  the  destruction  of  Edom  {cf.  2513-14).  But  this 
dsstmotaon  is  morally  justified  on  three  grounds  :  (a)  by 
Edom's  cruel  and  ineradicable  aotipatiity  to  Israel  (5) ; 
(b)  by  her  occupation  of  Israel's  soil  and  her  impl^t 
challenge  of  Yahweh  (10) ;  (c)  by  her  blasphemous 
^ide.  Her  penalty  is,  therefore^  to  be  descdatkm, 
utter  and  inevoeatde  j  sad  Iqr  her  exttnotion  the  way 
Is  aleared  for  IsraeL 

ZXZVL  1-lB.  ns  RMtontton  aid  Banmi  ol 
Imr«  Lulr-This  ohapter  is  brilUant  with  hope  ud 


pomiss.  Xlist  comes  aflneapoBlniiiiiB (1-15)^ 
bras  with  emotion  {cf.  4).  to  the  mountain  land  of 
brael  (oontnst  oh.  6).  Mooked  and  doeoiated  as  it 
had  been  by  the  ooemy,  and  especially  by  Bdooi, 
Yahweh,  whose  own  honour  has  been  involved  in  theM 
insults  to  His  land,  solemnly  vowa  that  the  enemy 
shall  be  overtaken  by  the  doom  which  they  bad  brou^ 
upon  Israel  (1-7}.  His  favour,  however,  would  re- 
store Israel's  mountain  land,  wbich,  in  the  near  fntum 
(8)  would  be  more  fertile,  proqieroas,  and  popokm 
than  ever  before.  Never  again,  as  in  the  days  gcme 
by,  would  she  devour  her  people  (13)  by  war,  or  peati- 
lenoe,  or  infertility  (S-15).  (For  "to  cast  it  out  "  in 
3,  read  perhaps  "  to  poasess  it.")  At  this  point  the 
vision  of  the  renewed  luad  glides  naturally  into  a 
vision  of  the  renewed  people,  thus  {Heparing  the  way 
for  eh.  37. 

XXZVL  lfr-88.  Tbe  OenriBC  uA  Bfoswliig  ol  Ai 

Petqils. — This  is  a  passsge  of  peouliw  intonst  and  im- 
portance, carrying  us  as  it  does  far  into  the  miod  and 
theology  (rf  Ezekiu.  Firsts  we  are  reminded  that  larad's 
sins — at  bloodshed  (whether  ohild  saerifioe  or  jodioial 
murder)  and  idolatry — ^had  oUiged  Yahw^  to  dine 
them  into  exile.  In  this  way  they  had  "  profaned  His 
holy  name  among  the  nations,'^  who,  aooordiiw  to 
anoient  notions,  naturally  regarded  Him  as  a  wortolesi 
Qod,  because  apparently  weak  and  unable  to  protect 
His  people.  To  vindicate  His  holineee,  therefore,  sod 
to  reassert  His  reputation,  as  it  were,  in  the  eyee  of  a 
worid  whiidi  misundeifltands  Him  uid  fails  to  reoogniae 
tbe  moral  teascms  for  EQs  temporsry  lejaotiou  of 
Israel,  He  decrees  and  arranges  for  her  rsstoratioa  to 
her  own  land.  But  the  signmoaht  thing  in  Exekiel  ii 
that  He  is  said  to  do  this  not  out  of  love  for  Isnd, 
but  for  His  holy  name's  sake,  ue.  to  viodicatB  His  dyw- 
aoter  whioh  has  been  aspersed  and  misanderotood 
(17-43)- 

But  for  this  restoration  the  peojde  must  be  woctfafly 
prepared :  (a)  by  the  foagivmees  of  their  aina — aym- 
Dolised  bv  the  cleansing  water  (35^ ;  {&)  by  the  ^ft  of 
the  new  heart  or  spirit  {i.e.  disposition  or  nataie]^  im- 
pressionaUe,  responsive  to  the  Divine  appeal,  obeoisnt 
to  the  Divine  demands  (26!).  Then  the  whc^e  ixwntry 
will  be  blessed  with  fertility ;  and  thia  marraUoa 
transformation  of  the  situation,  this  ezproasioa  d 
Yahweh's  unmerited  graoe,  has  the  double  effeot  of 
leading  Isnol  to  loatM  hmelf  for  her  sins  (31)  aod 
the  surrounding  nations  to  recognise  the  sufaliine  power 
of  Yahweh  {3^).  With  the  population  of  the  lairf 
reduced,  and  many  in  exile,  so  brilliant  a  poerpeot 
seemed  remote  enough ;  but  to  meet  this  mood  cf 
dejection,  the  proidiet  promises  that  in  those  da]n 
men  will  be  as  nnmoroua  as  the  sheep  that  flook  into 
Jerusalem  for  saerifioe  at  the  saored  nstinds- 

XXXVn.  1-14.  The  BwuiimUm  ol  Ow  rinpfci 
Hums  fair  ideals,  however,  oaniiot  abolish  the  metaa 
ohcdy  reality,  ^e  truth  is  that  the  exiled  peopto  sis 
as  good  as  dead  and  in  their  gnvee  (i  itA.  Over  tiiair 
dei^ndent  words  the  imagination  of  Esekiel  broodi 
till  onoe,  in  an  eoatatic  mood  (z),  he  aeconed  to  bm 
a  valley  filled  with  bones,  multttodinooa,  dry,  and 
loosdy  scattered—for  Ihev  have  not  even  the  oohierewe 
<^  skeletons — so  that  there  seemed  no  promiao  or 
possibility  of  life.  He  hears  a  Divine  voice — it  is  tit 
voice  of  his  own  heart — ssking,  "  Can  these  boaw 
live  T  "  and  gradually  it  is  borne  in  upon  him  that  the 
resusoitation  of  the  national  life  is  not  beyond  thr 
power  of  Qod.  If  the  breath  of  the  Dtvine  Ule  be 
ueathed  through  it,  then  the  people  may  yet  ziae  to 
their  fset.  It  is  of  deep  stanifiwrns  that  tbs  IMrtei 
resosoitating  irord  has  to  DS^^poken  hw  the  jsinihii* 
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hinnU.  IbtaishtatorioenytriwaltlMplAoeof  BukM 
kt  the  mini  of  Jewidi  natioiulinii,  tod  profoDndly 
^nggaetave  abo  of  the  ^aoe  of  the  modein  pnacdwr 
m  national  life.  Wtii  weird  drama  tio  power  the 
qniokeoin^  of  the  dead  valley  is  deeoribed,  step  by 
Btep,  until  onoe  diy  bcoee,  brought  together, 
alothed  with  flesh  and  Tinfled  by  the  myBteriooB  power 
olGod,  stand  like  an  (ugaoiied  anny — a  tellimc  nnnbol, 
ai  ia-14  exidain,  of  the  ooming  revival  o?  larael't 
nati(Hial  life,  and  her  reetoratitm  to  her  own  land. 

tThe  mystery  of  this  powerful  paan^  ia  heightened 
ly  the  OM  of  the  aame  word  in  Hebrew  for  wind, 
breath,  and  spirit.) 

16-  28.  Bnt  the  nation,  thos  qoiokened  and  leatoied, 
most  be  divided  do  more  into  two  kingdoms  (Judah 
and  Israel)  aa  it  had  been  sinoe  the  rupture  in  937  b.0. 
The  unity,  so  dear  to  the  prophet's  hearty  ia  aymboli- 
oally  indicated  by  joining  one  etiok  markfKl  **  Jndah 
and  the  aasociated  tribee^'  (i.e.  Benjamin  and  Simecm) 
to  another  marked  "  Joseph,  i.e.  S^hrum  and  the 
amooiated  tribes  "  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Just  as 
there  is  to  bo  one  nndivided  kingdom,  so  there  must  be 
one  king,  ruling  in  the  spirit  and  power  i4  David,  over 
a  ctesnasd  aDof  obedient  jpoople^  deTnAed  to  the  tme 
jtib^^oa,  and  abhOTiing  ikdatiy.  Hie  land  will  be 
thetxs  for  ever  and  the  dynasty  everiasting ;  and  the 
guarantee  of  ibe  "  covenant  of  peaoe  "  between  Israel 
and  her  God  wiU  be  the  [weeenoe  of  His  sanotoary  in 
the  midst  of  them,  which  would  prove  to  the  woiid  at 
large  that  Tahweh  had  "  sanotified  "  them,  i.e.  oboaen 
tMn  out  of  all  nations  and  set  them  apart.  (In  33,  for 
"dwelling  plaoes,"  read,  with  LXX,  '*  baobUdings.' 
With  84  ef.  Stos.) 

XlXVillt  The  Final  TrtomphttfYahwA  sod  Ertah- 
ttdimmt  ol  bneL— Now  that  Israel  is  regenerated  and 
lestored,  and  hex  nearer  neighboois  annihilated,  her 
fntiQie  seourity  might  seem  to  be  guaranteed,  and  the 
power,  "holmeea,"  nrnqQenees,  and  Godhead  of. 
Yahweh  abundantly  and  permanently  vindicated. 
Bnt  another  act  in  the  great  drama  of  revelation  and 
■edemption  has  yet  to  take  plaoe.  The  mon  distuit 
heathrai  peoides  must  also  be  Drought  to  the  oonviotion 
that  Yuweh  is  Lord.  So  they  are  tepiesMited— uid 
in  this  Es^iel  is  unique — as  at  some  future  day  attaok- 
kig  the  holy  land  and  perishing  to  a  man  ingferiously. 
Thus  Inad's  future  is  permanently  guaranteed  and 
Yah'wtt't  nniqnenesB  viimioated. 

XXXVDL  Oar>lBT^«B  (!-•),  D6atni(10-ie)»  and 
DwtnidlMl  (lT-28).— Oog,  of  the  land  la  Magog,  aeuns 
from  the  names  of  ibo  peoples  that  follow  (c/.  27i3) 
to  r^aesent  ibe  mysterious  hordes  of  the  north,  and 
man  probaUy  suggested  to  E!zekiel  by  the  Scythian 
niTasion  (cf.  3B3)  ^  Western  Asia  about  630  b.o.  H^ 
with  a  omfedewcy  of  peoptM  from  the  extreme  Math 
(2710^14 :  Cknuw— Ginunmani  or  Oi^fadooianBl,  Is 
■Djumoned  I7  Tahwdi  to  nroop  down  upon  die  land 
cf  Israel,  iniich  has  kog  sinoe  recovered  inm  her 
daaolation  tJnA  it  now  cdi joying  seoniity  and  prosperity. 
(In  8,  "  visited  "b"  mustered  for  aernoe.") 

10-16>  Tb6  security  is  motonally  suggeeted  by  the 
defraooelees  ooiulition  tm  dties,  which  are  without 
vaJls.  bars,  or  gates.  This  it  <9<^'b  opportunity,  and 
be  oomes  against  Israel  with  Arab  slave  dealers  in  hit 
train  {cf.  2715,22)  and  thoughts  of  jdnnder  and  destruo- 
tioD  in  his  heart,  lured  all  unwittmgly  by  Yahweh  to 
bis  own  destruction,  which  will  redound  to  the  fj^iy 
of  Yahweh.  (In  la,  for  "  thine  hand  "  read,  with  LXX, 
•'myhand."  Ini3,for"yonnglions"read'*tradeiB" 
or  perhaps  '*  Cjypiians."  In  14.  tor  "  know  it "  read, 
with  LXX,  "  bestir  thyaeU.") 

17-  tt.  This  aizpeiienoe  is  la  fatthnwit  ut  aadiu 


mo^Mciee — Ezekiel  maybe  tiiinkfaigoi  prophecies  like 
Zei»).  1,  Jer.  3-6,  witli  th^  intimations  ot  Scythian 
invasion.  Theo,  when  those  motley  hordes  v«e 
gatiiered  on  the  soil  of  Israel,  there  would  oome  a 
fearful  earthquake  and  Yahweh  would  send  every  sort 
of  terror  (so,  with  LXX,  aboold  be  road  the  first  clause 
of  31}— the  terrors  being  elaborated  in  22— which 
would  iuqiire  those  alien  hosts  with  supernatural  panio 
culminating  in  their  mutual  destruction.  Thua  would 
Yahweh's  greataees  and  "  holiness  "  be  nvetded  before 
all  the  wond. 

XXXDL  1-10.  Oog*!  Destnutton  tad  BoriaU-Thta 
chapter  does  little  more  th&n  repeat,  with  variationa, 
the  meeaage  of  the  last  The  slain  hordes  lie  thit^ 
upon  Israel's  mountains  and  fields,  to  be  ilevoared  by 
beasts  and  birds.  Yahweh,  whose  power  is  not 
limited  to  His  own  land,  will  send  His  deetruotive  fire 
npon  th»  enemy's  land  and  his  Islands  in  the  Blaok 
(or  Heditemuiean  T)  Sea.  This  is  the  great  day  (8)  of 
which  the  prophets  have  spoken,  and  ila  doings  will 
convince  the  world  of  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's  Ood. 
So  great  would  be  the  destruction  that  brael,  which 
was  poor  in  wood,  would  find  weapons  mo^^  of  the 
innaM>  to  bun  as  fuel  for  seven  yeaxa.  Thus  the 
■poikn  would  be  spoiled — a  imolmis  thoo^t  to  later 
Judaism,  as  we  see  from  the  sanguinaiy  and  vindicUve 
temper  of  tiie  Book  of  Esther. 

11-16.  To  cleanse  the  holy  land  from  the  defilement 
caused  the  corpses  of  these  heathen  hordes,  the 
common  people  were  to  spntd  scvmi  months  in  ocdleot- 
mg  and  Doryinff  them,  in  a  place  appdnted  for  HaA 
porpoee  eaat  «  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  aftw  that,  to 
ensure  the  abscdute  holiness  of  the  land,  permanent 
offioiab  were  to  he  a|^inted  to  go  through  it  scmpa- 
loualy  marking  every  spot  where  even  a  bone  was 
found — that  it  might  be  buried  in  the  proper  place, 
and  the  land  cleansed  oi  all  defilement.   (In  11  after 

plaoe"  add.  with  LXX,  "of  miown.''  For  "of 
itmn  that  pass  throng"  read  witii  different  pointing 
"  of  the  Abarim,"  i.e.  some  valley  at  the  N.E!.  comer 
(tf  tiie  Dead  Sea.  For  "  it  shall  stop,  etc."  we  should 
peibaps  read,  "  and  they — the  Israelites — shall  dose 
(the  mouth  of)  the  valley."  Hamon  meana  multitude^ 
In  14  omit  "  utem  that  pass  through."  The  first  hi^ 
of  16  is  obscure.) 

IT-aO.  Esekiel's  imaginatiMi,  never  weary  of  con- 
templating the  destruction  of  thoee  alini  hordes,  bow 
t^otnres  tnem  as  a  saorifice,  to  devour  irtiioh  Yahw^ 
mvitee  the  birds  and  beasts,  who  gorge  thranselves 
with  their  flesh  and  blood. 

21-aB.-Tbs  Purpose  of  the  Judgment— The  effect  of 
this  decisive  judgment  is  to  bring  ^ory  to  Yahweh's 
name  :  for  the  woild  must  now  see  that  it  is  not  His 
impotenoe  but  His  honor  <rf  sin  ttiat  aoooonts  for  the 
oatatuMeB  and  exile  of  His  peot^e.  Bat  now  Hua  re- 
demption is  comidete :  th^  will  forget  (rather  than 
"  bear  "  in  26)  tne  shame  of  l^gone  days,  and  tiiey 
will  live  secure  and  bleeeed  in  their  own  land  for  ever, 
because  Yahweh  has  put  His  spirit  within  them.  Tbo 
way  is  now  oomidetely  prepared  for  the  reooostruotion 
wifii  which  the  book  doses  (40-48). 

XL^XLVHL  BeBgloiu  OtganMM  of  the  FBOpte 
In  the  HMriule  Dart. 

To  a  modem  taste  these  chapters,  crowded  with 
arohiteotural  and  ritual  detail,  may  seem  dreary  and 
irrelevant :  to  Ezekiel  they  are  the  real  climax  of  his 
book,  the  crown  as  well  as  the  oondusioa  of  all  his 
liteza^  and  religknu  aotivit^.  The  past  had  bean 
stained  with  the  reo(nd  ct  tnnumerable  ans  against 
the  hoUnesB  of  Yahwdt  (16,  eto.)— His  rtiml  no  leat 
tiian  His  ethkal  hoUiMit:  that  agiut  be  nutds  for 
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impowible.  Ai  the  God  h  holy,  bo  nuut  tlw 
peoi^e  and  Uie  land  be  holy,  and  to  a  man  td  BseiUel'a 
prieatly  temper,  tiiai  can  be  aeooied  rally  by  a  definitely 
(xguused  leligioafl  oouBtitutkm  and  a  minute^ 
preecribed  ritual.  Already  we  have  seen  how  sorupu- 
usosly  the  load  was  swept  clean  of  whatsoever  demed 
it  {3dii-i6)  after  the  terrific  asaaalt  of  Qog  and  hia 
hoidaa:  wis  is  siffnifioant  of  the  pnnotiUona  piiri<7 
whioh  must  everywhere  prevail,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
formal  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  True,  the  people  of 
the  latter  days  will  be  in  possession  of  the  spirit  (3929) ; 
but  spirit  must  express  itself,  and  the  expression  must 
be  correct.  In  this  Ezekiel  furnishes  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  severe  spirituality  of  Jeremif^  {ef.  Jer. 
3l6,  3133)- 

Two  oonaiderations  should  be  steadily  held  before 
the  loind  in  pursuing  one's  way  throughLthe  labyrin- 
thine detail  which  seems  to  stand  in  so  little  real 
relation  to  pure  and  und^ed  religion,  (a)  One  is 
supplied  by  tne  very  last  phrase  of  the  book — "  Yahweb 
ia  tnere  "  {4835).  This  is  the  name  of  the  holy  city 
whose  Temfde,  worship,  and  ministers  are  doeohbed 
■with  ao  thorough  and  faithful  a  minuteness.  He  is 
titere — there,  and  nowhere  else  with  Han  same  oom- 
ptetenees,  ».e.  among  the  peo[de  whose  Triwle  life  wad 
worship  and  approach  to  God  are  regulated  hy  the 
standards  laid  down  by  His  inspired  prophet.  This 
broad  principle  explains  and  controls  the  detail,  and 
helps  OS  to  approaoh  it  more  sympathetically,  vrlxm 
we  see  the  faith  and  hope,  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
1^  whioh  it  is  inspired.  (6)  This  whole  section,  ordain- 
ing the  ODnditfona  which  the  people  and  priests 
may  maintain  the  requisite  holinees  and  so  make  it 
poosible  for  their  holy  God  to  return  and  dwell  among 
them,  is  most  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  seen  aa  the 
happy  counterpart  of  the  stem  chapters  8-1 1  with  their 
vivkI  descripti(Hi8  of  the  base  idolatries  of  Israel,  and 
the  solemn  departure  of  Yahweh  whioh  those  idolatries 
bad  oooasioned.  The  lurid  past  is  gone,  and  already 
BEekiel  beholds  the  dawning  Ught  of  the  radiant  future, 
whmi  it  may  be  said  of  the  people,  "  Yahwdi  dwells 
among  them."  and  of  the  city,  "  Yahweh  is  there." 
The  uninviting  detail  is  lit  with  the  presence  of  the  God 
who  had  once  withdrawn  because  His  holineas  had 
been  insulted,  but  who  has  returned  to  abide  with  His 
people  for  evermore,  becaose  thoy  know  and  do  Bja 
ao^  will,  as  thus  revealed. 

The  lection  is  of  great  importance  in  the  otiticiBm 
of  the  Pentateuch,  ana  for  the  historical  reconstruction 
of  the  development  of  OT.  Without  going  into  detail, 
suffice  it  here  to  say  broadly  that  the  l^tslation  here 
sketched  is  an  advance  on  Dt.,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  more  elaborate  legislation  of  the  so-called 
Frieatly  Code  (F)  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Lev.  Mid 
the  oogoate  sections  of  Ex.  and  Nu.  Thia  eatarely 
agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the  dates  of  the  other 
codes.  There  are  ezoellait  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Deateronomic  legislation  was  promul^ted  m  the 
seventh  o«itury  b.c.  (621)  and  the  Priestly  Code  in  the 
fifth.  Ezekiel  s  sketch  comes  between — in  the  sixth  : 
its  date,  to  be  precise,  is  572  (40i).  It  is  hia  last  legacy 
to  his  people  oonoeived  in  the  maturity  of  his  power, 
elaborated  with  superlative  accuracy,  instinct  with 
jKaotioal  wisdom,  and  destined  to  exercise  an  immeasur- 
able influence  over  the  subsequent  religious  develop- 
ment of  his  people.   See  further  pp.  46f.,  129,  131. 

XL  -XUIL  TlwT«mpl»^XU  1-4.  I(  is  worthy  of 
note  that  tbeiketofa  staiti  with  the  old  familiar  phnaea 
"  the  hand  of  Yahwak  waa  upm  me  "  and  **  in  the 
nnoiH  of  Qod  "  <e/.  lx-3).  Theae  phrases  point  to  aa 
aartatki  eq^aclenoe.  It  ii  highly  iiBpnbatde^tiioac^  ire 


need  DOtsw  moonoeiTaU^  that  the  detaQs  of  IIibMA 
were  flashed  npm  his  inwitd  eye  ui  a  traiwM,  Dotilii' 
Ian  for  yeus  his  mind  had  been  dwelling  loiw  and. 
lovingly  upon  it ;  but  there  ia  nothing  impiobaue  to 
— mmtng  that,  in  some  sablime  ecstasy,  the  vision 
rose  before  him  aa  a  whole,  with  all  its  puts  compactly 
Wilt  togethw.  It  oame  to  him  on  Svn  Year*8  Day, 
when  hn  heart  wotdd  readfly  fiU  wiUi  hopt  and  wm 
thonghte  of  new  b^nningw.  He  seemed  to  b»  tnos- 
ported  to  the  hill  on  which  Jerosalmn  stood,  only  it 
seemed  of  far  more  than  its  natural  hei^t,  and  on  it 
was  the  structure  of  the  Temple,  whioh  itself  looked 
like  a  city.  He  was  aooompeniod  by  a  supematma] 
guide,  prepared  to  take  the  measorementa  ofthe  boiki- 
mg,  and  the  prophet  waa  instnictad  to  deolai*  to  Ua 
people  what  he  aaw. 

6-16.  HeisfixBtstanukl^athiQkwaUenoiKlinglfae 
Templa  Steps  led  up  to  the  eastern  gateway  inikh 
pierced  the  wall,  and  on  each  side  of  whioh  were  three 
guard -rooms. 

17-27.  Through  this  he  oame  into  the  great  outer 
court,  round  which  lui  a  pavement,  with  thxtly 
chambers  fronting  on  the  pavement — probably  for  tm 
OSS  (rf  the  peope  in  their  oelelmtion  of  we  lartal 
meals.  On  the  northern  and  southern  aides  of  tfas 
court  there  were  gateways  and  guard-rooms  similar  to 
those  on  the  east  side. 

2B~S7.  From  the  south  gate  of  the  outer  ooort  he 
crosses  to  another  court  gateway  (reached  by  a  fli^ 
of  steps)  whioh  leads  to  another  court— the  south  gSb»- 
way  of  the  inner  court,  which,  like  that  of  the  onkv 
court,  bad  also  guard-rooms  on  either  aide ;  aod  aa 
the  east  and  north  side  of  the  inner  ooort  were  gila- 
ways  preoisely  similar. 

as47.  By  the  (eastem  ?}  gate  (and  posaifaly  abo 
the  northern  and  southern)  ca  this  inner  ooort  was  a 
chamber  in  whidi  the  burnt  tiering  waa  wadied. 
Hum  were  also  tables  on  which  the  wen  alahi 

and  other  tablet  on  irtiioh  the  Inatnunents  of  riimi^fritr 
were  placed.  At  the  south  there  was  a  chamber  for 
the  Levitioal  priests  who  had  the  gonond  ohaiffe  td  the 
Temfde,  and  at  the  north  another  for  the  Zadokita 
priests  who  had  more  particularly  charge  of  the  altar 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  ooort  aod  m 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tem^de  propw.  (In  44iar 
"  chambers  for  the  aingen  "  read,  with  T.Tfx,  "  two 
chambers.") 

XL.  4S-XLI.  4,  Tbia  consisted  <a  three  parts:  {a) 
the  porch — with  a  {sllar  on  either  side  <d  it— naohea 
by  a  flight  of  stops  (48f. ;  in  49,  for  "  elerea  **  read, 
with  LXX,  "  twelve  ") ;  (6)  the  nave  or  huge  inner 
room  beyond  it  (the  "  holy  [Aaoe "),  i^oee  name, 
"  t^ple. '  waa  often  applied  to  the  whole  struotore ; 
(e)  fa^ond  that  the  myaterioos  "  moat  ht^  "  plaea 
(half  the  length  of  the  "  holy  plaoe  "),  when 
weh  dwells,  and  only  the  anpematoral  guide  (bat  not 
E^kiel)  is  permitted  to  enter  (sf.). 

XU.  5-11,  Round  the  north,  weet,  and  sooth  aides 
wore  cells  in  three  stories,  thirty  on  oaoh  story,  poa- 
siUy  for  the  aooonunodatmn  of  Temple  fonUtore^ 
gifts,  eto. 

12-14.  Behind  the  Temple,  at  the  tttmne  mat  of  the 
whole  area  enclosed  by  the  wall,  was  a  ]MXg»  boQding, 
the  purpose  of  whic^  is  not  given — ^it  may  have  beea 
used  for  storage.  TheTemplel>Dilding,  wiUi  thegnmiid 
immediately  surronndiim  it,  was  IW  ooUta  (about 
160  feet)  Bquare. 

15-30.  llw  interior  of  the  Tem[de  was  boarded  or 
panelled— no  atone  was  to  be  seeo — the  walk  ven 
carved  with  double-faced  obaraba  and  nelm  Imm  la 
fault  of  tba  most  holy  plaoe  m  a  tBujLaltar  ot  mod. 
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KpfumUy  to  b»  idoitifled  with  the  table  of  the  shew 
bread  (in  olden  timea  regarded  as  food  for  the  Ood). 
Between  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  plaoe  vere  carved 
doors  vith  swinging  wings.  (The  meaning  of  the  words 
in  15  and  26  resulted  galleriee  and  th£k  beams  "  is 
tmoartain.) 

XUL  1-14.  On  the  tMHthem  ^i)  and  soathem  {10) 
Bidea  of  the  inner  oonrt  and  facing  the  Tem^e  were 
two  blooka  of  three-Btory  boildii^  osed  as  refeotories 
[13)  uid  diQssiDg  rooms  (14,  cf.  4iig)  for  the  prieste. 

16-26.  The  deMiipti<Hi  of  the  Temjde  ctmcludee  with 
%  summaiy  of  the  principal  meaaoremente,  according 
to  whklk  ta»  whole  wdoBore  is  600  eahits  {*.&  760  feet) 
aqoam.  Aooindingto48i3,thelandbe7ondtheTemide 
snoloeoie  was  holy ;  but  naturally  it  was  less  holy 
than  tiie  oourts  and  bmldings  whioh  stood  within  it. 
The  wall,  therefore,  marks  the  boundary  between  that 
irhioh  was  holy  and  that  whioh  waa  relatively  profane. 

XLin.  1-9.  The  deaoriptioa  of  the  Tem^de  is  fittingly 
followed  by  an  aoooont  01  Yahweh's  solemn  entry  into 
it — a  passage  whioh  fonns  the  real  oUmax  of  the  laat 
nolion  of  the  book,  and  is  the  oounterpart  to  Hit 
)qnaUy  sotoian  depiattoie  deeoribed  in  lOiSff.  and 
llssff.  G&rt  with  Bpleodoor,  He  renters  tr^  the 
taatem  gate  throt^  iriiich  He  had  deputed,  and 
Tom  the  midst  of  the  Temple  His  voioe  rings  mysteri- 
lusly  forth,  declaring  that  there  He  will  dwell  for  ever 
n  the  midst  of  Israel.  But  whereas,  in  the  old  days  of 
ihe  monarchy,  pedaoe  and  Temide  haid  been  oontjgnoni, 
leparated  omy  by  a  mH,  and  the  graves  <rf  tile  Ungs 
ixd  defiled  the  Temple  by  tiieir  proxiniity  to  it,  auoh 
xofanatioDs  aad  defilements — no  less  th&a  every  trace 
)f  idolatry — ^most  be  absolutely  lemoved ;  and  then 
?ahweh  would  dwelt  with  Israel  for  ever.  (In  i,  for 
*  I  oame  "  read  "  He  oune.") 

10-12.  Ecakiel  is  then  inatmoted  to  show  his  {dan  U 
he  Temide  to  the  people.  The  very  sight  of  it  is 
upeoted  to  inspire  tnem  with  diame  for  their  past ; 
^le,  to  preserve  them  from  error  in  the  days  to 
lome,  furUier  instroolions  are  promised  for  the  oonduot 
if  the  service.  Supreme  sanctity  is  to  attach  to  the 
[Utile  Bununit  of  the  Temide  hiU,  no  part  of  it  being 
abandoned  to  any  secular  me  whatever. 

18-97.  The  AltU. — In  a  system  of  worship  based 
ipoa  saorifioe,  Uie  altar  is  of  special  importanoe :  its 
limen^ns  (i^-i?)  and  consecration  (18-27)  an  thet»< 
ore  elaborately  deeoribed.  Approached  by  steps  (17), 
t  consistad  of  four  square  stones,  each  enuQler  in 
neadth  bat  greater  in  height  ihaxi  ihe  one  below  it, 
anging  from  a  base  of  27  feet  sqnare  and  1^  feet  high, 
o  uie  "  hearth  "  at  the  top  (<hi  which  the  victim  was 
kid)  18  feet  sqnan  and  6  ielBt  hit^i — thus  pneerring 
he  ^ropratton  of  two  to  three  ohaiaoteristio  of  tiw 
ooms  m  the  Temple  proper.  Above  the  hearth  were 
loms  (13-17).  The  altar  was  ooitsecrated  by  a  seven 
Lay'a  aacrifioe,  offered  by  the  Zadokite  priests,  who 
prinkled  with  blood  the  boms  and  the  border  round 
■boat.  Thereafter  the  regular  aaorifioea  could  be 
iOoeptaUy  offend  npoo  it. 

XUV.-X^VI.  TIM  Temple  Offlem  and  FMttrab. 
[LIV.  1-8. — From  the  inner  court  where  he  had  seen 
he  Divine  ^oryand  heard  the  mysterioos  voice  (433L) 
be  prophet  was  led  back  to  the  outer  eastern  gate ;  but 
a  Yahveh  had  crossed  its  Uueshold  on  re-entering  the 
l^mple  {cf.  1  3am.  65)  it  was  for  ever  after  to  remain 
hut.  Only  ihe  "  prince  '* — the  king  of  the  Meeeianio 
lAys — ^was  privilraed  to  "  eat  bread  before  Yahweh," 
.e.  to  partake  of  tike  festal  meal,  in  the  vestibule. 

4>-lC  11m  Levltet. — The  regulationa  that  follow  are 
iSKHig  the  most  important  in  the  book,  and  they  have 
da^m  a  gnat  part  in  the  orttioal  raarnugraiMit  of 


or  literatofe  and  the  oonaequent  reoonatniction  of 
OT  history  (p.  129).  The  drastio  charaotra  of  Hba  in- 
novation about  to  be  described  is  forcibly  suggested 
by  the  solemn  introduction  in  5.  In  the  past  the 
menial  offices  of  the  sanctuary  had  been  discharged  by 
"  aliens  " — often  probably  prisoners  of  war — "  uneir- 
onmoised  in  flesh  and  therofore,  from  B^kiera  point 
of  view,  also  "  uncircumcised  in  heart."  l^t  is  an 
"  abomination,"  to  be  tolerated  no  more  within 
Yahweh's  "  holy  "  bouse.  Bat  who  is  henceforth  to 
discharge  those  dutiee  T  "  The  Levitee,"  Ezeki^ 
answers ;  and  by  that  he  means  those  who  had 
officiated  at  the  wOTship  of  the  high  jdaoes,  nominally 
no  doubt  a  Yahweh  worship,  but  in  reality,  and 
especially  to  a  man  like  EzeUel,  idolatoous.  When 
these  oountrv  sanctuaries  were  declared  iUeeitimate  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  22f.)  the  new  le«iBiation  per- 
mitted them  to  come  to  Jerusalem  and  officiate  on 
equal  temu  with  the  prieste  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple 
(Dt.  186-6).  But  Uiis  generous  concession  was 
thwarted  by  the  intolerant  attitude  of  the  Jerusalem 
prieata  (2  K.  SSg).  Ezekiel  here  solves  t^proUeml^ 
adioitting  Vb/em  indeed  to  the  sanctuary  aerrioe,  bnt 
only  to  the  humblw  offioee,  such  as  the  watching  of  Hon 
gates,  the  slaying  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  etc.  Ibvy 
could  not  oSer  sacrifioe — that  was  the  privilwe  of  t£e 
prieets  atone.  Thus,  while  formeriy  prieste  and  Levites 
were  synonymous  and  every  Levito  might  be  a  priest, 
Ecricia  dMlngniBhes  sharply  between  them,  and  the 
dirtinotion  is  {Hesuppoeed  thronghoot  the  iniestly 
literature  in  the  middle  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  re- 
flects the  opinions  and  usage  of  the  post-exilic  Church, 
in  this  as  m  BO  maoh  else  influenced  by  Ezek^l.  In 
other  words  he  r^aids  the  position  of  the  Levites  at 
the  Tunple  as  a  degradation  imposed  upon  ^em  as  a 
penalty  for  their  participation  in  the  idolatoons  worship 
of  the  hi^  ^aoee.  (6,  "  rebeiyons,"  reoalls  the  stem 
tones  of  ttie  first  Iialf  of  the  book.  In  7,  for  "  ti\ej 
have  broken  "  read,  with  LXX,  *'  ye  broke."  In  8.  for 
"  set  keepers  "  read, "  set  them  as  keepers."  For  "  for 
yourselvee  "  read  *'  therefore,"  whioh  introduces  9. 
13,  "  lifted  up  mine  hand,"  i.a  in  oath.) 

16-27.  The  Priests.  (Their  ifutie*.)— The  only 
officials  qualified  to  bear  the  name  or  discharge  Uie 
duties  of  priests — espeoiatly  the  duty  of  saorifioe — are 
the  Zadofitee,  i.e.  the  descendants  of  the  Zadok  who 
had  been  appointed  head  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood 
by  Solomon,  when  Abiatliar,  who  had  aided  with 
Adonijah,  was  deposed  (1  K.  235).  Doabtless  Uie 
Jerusalem  priests  were,  in  point  of  morality  anJ  ro- 
tigion,  superior,  broadly  speaking,  to  tite  jxtaaUj 
wieate  {cf.  15),  though  the  rev^tiona  In  oh." 8  ahov 
that  the  Temple  worstiip  oonld  be  depraved  enough ; 
bnt  the  high  pren^atives  are  here  conferred  upon  them, 
just  beoauae  of  their  connexion  with  Jerusalem.  Their 
ofBciating  dress,  whioh  was  to  be  of  linen,  they  had  to 
change,  before  going  out  to  the  people  in  me  outer 
oourt :  otherwise  the  sanctity  of  tne  dress  would  have 
been  traosfwred  to  tiw  people  with  whom  tii^oameln 
contact,  aaid  raidered  tlwm  unfit  for  secular  oooopationa 
(Gen.  362*).  Other  reetrictions  follow  touching  the  hair, 
drink,  and  marriage  of  the  prieste.  It  ia  significant 
that  wine  must  not  be  drunk  by  a  priest  who  is  atwut 
to  officiate,  nor  must  he  incur  defilement  by  touching 
a  dead  body,  except  in  the  case  of  very  near  blood- 
relaUona.  The  wife,  however,  ia  excluded,  as  she  is 
not  a  blood-relation,  and  the  married  daughter,  as,  hj 
her  marriage,  she  has  passed  into  another  family.  In 
the  sun;eetion  of  "  uncleannees  "  involved  by  contact 
with  the  dead,  we  have  probably  an  implicit  protest 
againat  the  wonhip  of  Om  dead  (Lev,  63»  No.  19*). 
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The  doties  of  the  prieste  (flsM*  in  addiUon  to  the 
offering  of  saorifioe,  are  to  teaoh  the  people  the  dia- 
tiuotion  between  tiiat  vhioh  is  ritually  olean  and  im- 
oleao,  hsiiy  and  nnbofy,  to  decide  oontroTenieB,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  feotiTals  and  the  hallowing  of  the 
Sabbath.  (In  26,  for  "is  oleamad"  read,  with  Syr., 
"  has  inoorred  d^ement.") 

28-81.  The  Priests.  (TMirreoeniw.) — OertainoSer- 
ingB  are  to  be  the  perqaiaites  of  the  priests,  also — aa 
they  are  the  representatiTee  of  the  Deity — 'the  best  of 
the  fiist-fruite.  Formeriy  the  oin-ofiering  and  the 
gailt-offering  had  been  paid  to  them  in  money  (2  K. 
I2i6).  The  welfare  of  we  people  would  depend  apon 
their  fidelity  to  the  claims  of  the  priests.  The  re- 
striotions  in  31  had  formeriy  applied  to  all  the  peo|dd 
(Kr.  2231).    (In  28  for  "  an  "  read  "  no.") 

XLV.  1-4.  The  Priesta.  {Their  eskUes.)~A  rectan- 
gular space,  roughly  eight  miles  by  three,  in  the  oeotie 
of  which  was  the  aanotnaiy,  ia  to  be  leserrod  for  the 
priests. 

Immediately  north  of  this  was  an  area  of  similAr 

Qztent  for  the  Levites  (5),  and  soutii  of  it  lay  the  city 
wiUi  its  adjacent  territory,  oooupying  an  area  of  abont 
eight  miles  by  two  (6^the  whole  thus  forming  a 
square.  East  of  this,  etretohing  to  the  Jordan,  and 
west  to  the  Uediterranean,  were  the  domains  of  the 
prince  (6-8).  (In  3  f(»r "  twenty  ohambcn  "  read,  ivith 
LXX,  ^'  oitiea  to  dweU  in.") 

9-17.  The  Pilnee.  {His  dvtiet  aani  rfaJUs.)— The 
ominous  allosion  in  8  to  tJie  oppression  ox  Imel  by 
her  kings  in  the  past  leads  Ezekiel  to  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  hare  done  with  injustice  and  to  maintain 
inflndUe  moral  prindideB  in  civil  and  commercial  life 
for  the  days  to  oome.  This  wm  to  be  seonied  Inr 
standardising  the  weights  and  measoies,  so  that  n 
would  be  b^ond  the  poww  of  the  reigning  monaioh 
to  alter  them  in  his  own  interests.  "  Five  shekds  abaO 
be  five  (not  lees)  and  ten  ten,  and  fifty  shall  be  your 
mina."  (So  LXX  Alex.)  The  "  ezaotionB  '*  of  9  axe 
Buoh  iniquitous  expulsions  as  Naboth  had  suffered  at 
the  han<ls  of  Ahab  (1  E.  21).  The  homer  was  about 
11  bushels  (dry  measure)  and  90  g*ll""«  (liquid 
measure) :  the  shekel  about  2t,  9d.  {vbtm^  its  por- 
ohasiog  power  was  about  ten  times  as  great  as  now). 
The  prinoe  derived  his  revenues  from  a  tax  upon  the 
peoiHe  of  1  per  cent,  of  oil.  If  of  wheat  and  bariey,  and 
\  per  cent  of  lambs ;  but  from  these  revenues  he  had  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  the  ofierings  required  in 
^HibEo  wordhu^  JIn  15  for  "  fat  pastures  '*  read,  with 

XLV.  18-86.  ThM  PsMorer  and  HamttMfaik— 

The  mention  of  the  prinoe's  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding the  festival  offerings  is  appropriately  followed 
hy  a  aesoription  of  the  festivals  themselves.  And  first 
the  two  bali-yeaily  festivals — of  the  paesover  in  tite  first 
month  (^s.  hi  spmw).  and  of  the  harvest  or  "  booths  " 
Ht  is  hen  afmiHy  cdlsd  the  festival,  35)  in  the  seventh. 
Each  begins  in  the  middle  (A  the  month  and  lasts  for 
a  week  :  while,  to  ensure  the  ceremonial  pori^  of  tiie 
sanotuary,  which  may  have  beeu  radangered  oy  error 
or  ignorance,  each  of  the  feetivida  is  preceded  on  the 
first  <A  the  month  by  a  day  of  atonranent  {z8-ik>).  (In 
so  read,  with  LXX,  "  on  the  fltst  day  of  the  seventii 
month.") 

XLVL  1-lS.  The  Sabtath.  Mew  Moon,  and  OOm 
FMlTali^— On  the  Sabbath  day,  seven  animals,  be- 
sides meal  and  oil,  were  to  be  offered ;  on  the  new 
moon  the  offering  was  Uie  same,  with  the  addition  of 
a  bullock.  The  prince,  who  might  not  entM  into  the 
aaeved  inner  court,  watched  the  sacrifice  being  offered 


from  his  place  at  the  threehokl  of  its  eastern  gate 
(1-7).  To  prevent  confusion  the  worahippen  wen 
obliged  to  leave  the  outw  oourt  by  the  oppooto  gste 
from  that  1^  which  th^  had  entered  <«.).  It  ms 
the  Eoinoa's  duty  to  pronda  for  the  daily  nmt  offer- 
ii^.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  he  made  a  fiee-iiill 
offering,  tiie  eastern  gate  of  the  maac  court  was  opened 
for  him,  as  on  the  Sabbath  and  new  moon  (XI-X5). 

16-18.  Crown  Bights  and  RestzletlODft.— The  ncinos 
was  at  liberty  to  gift  part  of  bis  estate  inalienauy  to 
his  sons  :  but  what  was  deeded  to  a  oonrtiea'  reverted 
to  tbe  crown  on  the  year  d  release  (t-e.  the  sevcatb 
year,  e/.  Jer.  34i4,  or,  less  i»obaUy,  the  fiftietli  year, 
e/.  Lev.  26io).  The  {ajnoe  was  not  at  libM^  to 
amiropriate,  under  any  netext^  any  oi  the  bad  el 
the  oonunon  people,  as  Ahab  hs4  aened  the  viuetaid 
of  Naboth  (IE.  21). 

19-24.  Kitchens  tor  Priests  and  Pecok.— To  preeene 
the  distinction  between  tbe  less  and  the  more  hoty 
there  wen  two  sets  tA  fcitohens  for  the  boiling  ana 
baking  of  the  saorifieisl  offerings— IM  tbe  prfeeta,  at 
the  north-west  and  south-west  comers  of  tbe  iUBEr 
oourt,  and  for  the  peo^e  at  the  four  oomera  of  the 
outer  court.  (This  seotion  would  approraiatriy  frdlow 
4214.  Li  33,  for  "inclosed  "read,  with  LXX,"BiBaIL~) 

XLVU,  XLVm.  The  Holy  Land,  its  Beauty,  Bvad- 
ailM.  aad  DMAim. 

Now  that  the  Ttm^  and  its  woiahip,  wbiob  aie 
indispensable  to  the  velfiue  <^  tiie  land,  have  bees 
desonbed,  Ezekiel  directs  his  parting  dance  to  the 
land  itself,  introdaoing  his  description  with  a  beaatihl 
and  suggestive  picture,  particulariy  refreshing  siter 
the  long  stretch  <tf  minute  "*"*^^'*1  detail,  of  the 
life-givmg  stream  that  flowed  from  the  heart  of  tha 
sanctuary.  Tbe  deamess  and  keecmeas  with  whicsh 
the  prophet's  imagination  is  working,  oomee  oat  in  the 
frequent  repetition  of  tiie  word  "  Behold." 

XLVIL  1-18.  The  River  of  Iife.r-Fiom  under  tfa 
threshold  of  the  Tnnide  the  prophet^  led  by  his  sopcr- 
natural  guide,  is  startied  to  see  water  triokling  oat 
and  flowmg  past  the  altar  eastwaids,  gtowmg^^Hr 
and  stronger  as  it  flows,  in  the  direotirai  of  we  tmd 
Saa,  into  which  it  finsUy  &Us.  On  the  bstnka  of  tte 
rivw  were  trees  both  fair  and  fruitful,  which  yielded 
food  for  the  hungry,  uid  healing  for  the  sick :  to  sU 
the  desert  re^n  through  which  it  flowed  it  fann^ 
beauty  and  life,  and  the  life  which  it  toouf^t  to  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  abundantly  evidenoed  by 
the  shoals  of  fish,  which  reoalled  tbe  teeming  life  a 
the  great  ffifeditenanean)  aea.  1^  eyes  «f  tbs 
snphet's  faitli  can  see  even  the  fishsnMa  widi  Asir 
boata  and  nets,  all  way  frcan  Engedl  on  (he  middle 
of  its  western  shores  to  Eneglaim  tm  tiie  north.  Oi^ 
the  salt  swamps  and  manbes  in  the  ne^bonrhoodci 
the  sea  would  remain  unaffected,  in  order  that  salt  is 
the  futon  might  be  as  abundant  as  now.  This  e[J)aiilii1 
imagination  vividly  BOggests  the  benefloent  and  Kie- 

S'ving  inflneneea  that  will  irtnam  fiortli  from  tbe 
lurch  of  God  upon  ^  sick  and  aonla  «<  a 

dead  and  arid  worid.  (In  8, "  hito  the  seak  eto."  dwnld 
read  "  into  the  salt  waters.^') 

Ifr-aO.  Bonndaitos  of  the  Land^Tlte  nortben 
boundary  was  to  run  from  a  point  on  the  MeditemDsaa 
«  little  north  of  Xyn  eastward  hi  the  direetioa  U 
Bamasons,  the  eastern  boundary  would  stretch  akng 
the  sea  of  Qalilee,  tbe  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  s 
point  a  little  to  tihe  south,  the  southern  boundary  raa 
from  this  point  west  to  the  Hediterranean,  which 
naturally  oonstituted  the  western  boundary.  No  land 
was  inoladed  east  of  the  Jordan.  As  Levi  ^d.  not 
eoont  (MaS),  tiie  nnmbw  twelve  was  nude  np 
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leokoDing  Joeeph  {13)  as  two  tribes — Epbraim  and 
MonOBseE.  (Many  of  the  places  named  in  tha  list  ore 
onidentified.) 

31-28.  The  Law  of  th«  AH«L~-For  the  pu^wsett  of 
the  allotment,  resident  aliens  who  had  families  wore 
to  be  reokoned  as  native  Israelites. 

XLVm.  The  Tribal  AUotaimto.— The  holy  city, 
Jerusalem,  with  its  fniTironments  is  signifiotuttly  re- 
garded as  the  true  oeutr^  geographioal  no  lees  tiaa 
religious,  of  the  country ;  but,  as  in  point  of  faat  it 
really  lay  in  the  southern  half,  the  prophet,  in  his 
ideal  allotinttit  of  the  land,  makes  a  concession  to 
geogiajduoal  £aot  hy  patting  seven  tribes  to  the  norUi, 
arru^ed  in  parallel  strips,  viz.  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Manasaeh,  Ephraim,  Baunen,  and  Jodah  ( 1-7),  and  five 
to  the  south,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  lasaahar,  Zebolon, 
and  Gad  (23-29). 

9-82.  The  Saond  RaMrTatt«l.-~Between  Judah  and 
Benjamin  lay  the  aaond  reserration,  a  peoe  of  land 
about  dght  miles  square.  The  northern  part— mi^hly 
eight  mUee  by  three — ^waa  reserved  for  the  Levites ; 
the  middle  part,  of  the  same  size,  in  the  oeotre  of 
which  was  the  Tnn^  was  m^ed  for  the  priests. 
In  tiie  middlo  oi  the  oonthem  pait-^onghly  v^it 


miles  by  two— lay  the  city,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
square,  with  a  strip  of  land  ("  suburbs  ")  round  it, 
devoted  to  general  city  purposes  :  while  east  and  west 
of  the  city  up  to  the  bounds  of  the  saored  squiue  rc- 
■erro,  were  the  oommunal  lands  devoted  to  agricultural 
poQioseB.  The  popnlaUon  of  ^e  city  was  to  be  made 
up  out  of  all  Uie  tribes^  and  therefore  symbolio  of 
Inael's  unity  (8-30).  The  territory  between  Judah 
and  Benjamm  east  and  west  of  the  saored  reserve, 
t.e.  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  other,  was  to  be 
leaerved  for  the  {nrinoe.  This  position  would  give  him 
a  certain  association  with  the  sacred  reserve,  and  pro- 
vide him  with  materials  for  the  Temple  offerings. 
(This  paranaph  amplifies  46i-8.} 

80-84.  The  Gates  of  the  Cl^.~On  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  city,  which  was  about  six  miles  in  cir- 
oumferenoe,  were  three  gates,  named  after  the  twelve 
taibes  <rf  Israel. 

86.  ThO  Hamo  ai  ttw  01^.— The  name  of  the  city, 
Tdkwdt  is  then,  finely  suggests  the  great  protecting 
Pnsenoe  which  inspires  alTher  activity  and  worship, 
and  brings  the  prophet's  intricate  desoription  to  a 
most  stately  and  mipreesive  oloee> 
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The  Tradttfanal  >n«w  nuuntains  th»t  the  Book  of 
Damtl  WM  vritten  by  Dasiet  hinueU,  uid  u  tiiarafore 
A  otmtemponty  meom  of  the  erento  whioh  it  leoords. 
Hob  view,  UKmdi  it  wu  ohaDeofted  hv  Poruhviy  the 
Neo-Flatonist  (<Ued  a.d.  303),  pmotiodly  held  the  field 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteentii  oentuiy,  when  Ooirodi 
boldly  adranoed  the  modem  theoiy  which  has  won  the 
mipport  of  saoh  diatiogniabed  KUKtbn  H  Eidhhonif 
Gflenuoa,  Bleek,  Ewald.  WellhaoBMi,  CSieyno,  Driver, 
Ghariee,  Q.  A.  Smith,  to  mention  but  a  Inr.  In  laotk 
it  may  be  said  that  no  OT  aohcdar  of  aivp  npate  now 
maintainB  that  the  Book  wae  wiittm  by  DanfeL 

Tba  ReHons  for  the  Abiuidoiim«it  of  the  Tradttknal 
new. — The  grooade  upon  whioh  modem  Hdudarsbip 
abaadoDfl  the  view  that  the  Book  was  the  woik  d 
l>aiitel  mav  be  ntated  as  followa  :  (1)  The  Book  never 
claims  to  be  the  work  of  DwieL  It  is  trae  that  the 
first  person,  "  I  Daniel/'  frequently  oocmrs,  bat  this 
need  not  imply  that  Dtuiiel  oompoaed  the  BcN^  The 
aame  phenomenon  is  fomid  in  Eooleaiaetea,  when  the 
writer  speaks  in  the  character  of  Solomon*  "  I  the 
preacher  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jeroaalem."  Kobody 
to-day  aerionBly  maintains  that  Ecoleaiastea  waa 
written  by  Solomon.  The  use  of  the  first  pencm  is  a 
eomnum  utraaiy  devioe  emcloyed  to  give  Trndueas  to 
tiw  narratim  (S)  Tht  Book  ia  new  vnoted 
aUnded  to  in  Jewish  Uteimtote  before  t£e  aeooiid 
oentory  B.a  The  tilenoe  of  EooleaiastiooB  (e.  190  9.O.), 
whioh  menUona  in  ite  list  of  worthies  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
EJeekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Propheta,  but  says 
nothing  about  Daniel,  is  very  significant.  Its  author 
could  aoarjefy  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  reocoding 
tiie  hraolo  deada  at  Daniel  if  tlMy  had  bem  known  to 
him,  nor  woold  he  have  bem  Ukialy  to  say,  "  Neither 
was  there  a  man  bom  like  onto  Joeetdi "  (AOis),  since 
the  life  of  Daniel  presents  many  panulels  to  the  oaieer 
of  Joseph.  The  earliest  toferenoea  to  the  Book  of 
Duiiel  are  found  in  the  Sibylline  Oiaoks  (e,  140  B.a), 
the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (109-107  B.a). 
and  the  Kmt  Book  Haooabeoa  (c  100  b,o.).  It 
aeama  to  have  bem  quite  unknown,  therefon^  befoia 
(he  latter  half  of  the  second  centoiy  B.a  (3)  The 
place  whioh  the  Book  ooeupies  in  the  Oanon  of  tbe  OT 
18  equally  decisive.  The  Jewish  Oanon  is  oomposad 
of  time  divisions :  (a)  The  Law  or  Pmtatouch,  (o)  the 
Propheta  (including  the  earlier  historioal  books),  (e)  the 
Hagiograpba,  e.g.  the  Psalms,  Wiitdom  literatore,  eto. 
Now  u  Daniel  had  been  a  contemporary  record,  it 
most  have  hdd  a  pbwe  in  the  second  diviaitHi  of  the 
Oaooo,  which  was  not  completed  till  the  aeoond  oen- 
tury  8.0.   The  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  Uiird  divin<Hi 

S roves  oonclnsively  that  it  was  of  later  origin  than  the 
ate  at  which  Daniel  ia  presumed  to  have  Uved.  (4) 
The  writer's  knowkKlge  of  the  period  in  whioh  Daniel 
lived  ia  faiU  of  inaoounwiee,  wheteaa  hie  ^phetio 


afcetoh  of  the  liistory  of  the  third  and  woood  oantozies 
B.O.  is  remarkably  corrects  If  the  traditioaal  view 
were  right,  we  should  certainly  find  the  revene,  Hh 
wiitw  w(Hild  have  beeo  aoouiate  in  leearding  the 
hiatoiy  ot  his  own  timet  bat  hie  kncndadga  m  tbe 
eaeeeedlng  centoriee  wae  bound  to  have  dmq  hear 
and  indefinite.  AmooK  the  moai  flagrant  luatoriosJ 
mistakes  many  be  mraiwrnad— <a)  The  deaodptian  of 
Belahaiaar  as  the  sim  and  sueoesaor  of  NelxMdiad- 
oesw  (Si,  7i,  8i).  Aa  a  matter  of  &ot  Bdahacaar  was 
neithar  king  of  Bal^loa  nor  eon  <d  Nebuohadneaaar 
Ui*).  (6)  Daxina  the  Hede  ia  deaoribed  as  "  reoeiTiug 
the  kingdom  "  after  the  ocmqaeat  of  Baboon  (631,  9t). 
Aa  Driver  saya  (OB,  p.  63),  There  aeeins,  howevar,  to 
be  no  room  for  aaoh  a  ruler :  for  according  to  all  other 
authoritiee,  Cyras  la  the  immediate  suooeasor  of  Naba- 
na'id,  and  tbe  ruler  of  the  entire  Persian  finpire" 
(see  abo  631*).  (e)  The  assumption  that  the  ooott 
laaguaffe  at  Bab^u  waa  Aramaic  {84).  (d)  The  state- 
ment that  Jehotakim  waa  transported  in  tlw  third  year 
of  hia  reign  (U*).  For  further  inaeoortaiM,  asa 
OentB,  ^  36,  GB,  im.  47-S&  (S)  The  hmguage  of  the 
Book  pomts  to  a  bte  date^  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
this  pomt  dear  to  those  who  are  unaoquamted  with 
the  original  languages  in  whidi  the  Book  was  writteo. 
'Brie&y  stated,  uxe  facts  are  these  :  (a)  A  number  d 
Peniaa  words  are  used  (fifteen  at  least).  That  then 
wwda  **  dmild  be  used  as  a  matter  (rf  oooiae  by  DmwI 
under  the  Babylonian  suprnnaOT  or  in  the  deaez^tiaa 
of  Bab^lcmian  institutiona  bamie  the  oonqoeat  of 
Oyrua,  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  *'  (Driver, 
p.  57).  {b)  Three  Oreei  words  are  used,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  these  words  were  known  in  Babytoo 
as  eaily  aa  MO  kc.  (c)  A  large  seoticm  of  the  Bo^  is 
wtittea  in  Aiamaio  (p.  36),  and  the  nartioalar  type  ut 
Anauio  mad  betnya  signa  of  a  hner  dateu  (See  in 
reply  to  R.  D.  WiLson's  strictures  Drivw'a  add«da  to 
his  lOT*.  pp.  xxxiv-nxviu.— A.  8.  P.]  (d)  The 
Hebrew,  in  whioh  the  mnaining  portionB  of  tbe  Book 
ia  oompoaed,  is  also  charaoteriaed  by  later  forma  and 
oona tractions.  The  whole  argument  from  a^ie  ia  well 
woiked  out  by  Drivw,  OB,  pp.  66-63. 

The  RealDate  of  the  Book^The  grounds  upcm  which 
modem  aoholars  maintain  that  the  Book  was  written 
during  the  Ifaooabean  period  may  be  stated  tliai : 
(1)  It  reaches  its  climax  in  tiie  time  of  Antaoohoi 
Epiphaaes,  whoae  attack  upon  the  Jewish  religioa  in 
IW  B.a  produced  the  Haooabeao  revolt.  Antimhus  is 
the  "  little  bom  "  of  89  **  which  waxed  exceeding  great 
toward  the  south  and  toward  tiie  east,"  and  tlie  "  shig 
of  fieroe  countenanoe  undeiatanding  daA  aenteoeav 
ot  833.  (2)  The  survey  of  history  in  11  oonolodes  wttb 
a  long  description  of  the  rule  of  Antioohus  Epiphaoea 
The  earlier  p«iodB  are  dismjaaed  in  single  seoteocss, 
but  the  deeoriptioo  of  Antiochua  ia  full  and  vivid  aad 
extenda  over  twenty-four  verasa,  ahowing  that  tb« 
writer'a  main  intnrest  ia  in  the  fi^eat  pswecntina 
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initiAted  fayhim.  (3)  Hie  geoeml  tMehlng  a(  Um  Book 
seems  to  hare  u  its  objeot  tfao  enooutuemsot  of  thd 
Jewish  people  to  lenudn  loyal  and  faifenfal  ia  a  tamt 
of  stren  and  trial.  The  Btoiiee  of  Daniol  and  "  th* 
three  young  men  *'  are  obvioualy  intended  to  oonvey 
i  message  of  hope  tu  men  who  »re  placed  in  ft  siiailai 
utuation.  I>ireotly  we  plaoe  the  Book  in  the  MAOoa*  . 
bean  period  it  beromefl  luminotu  and  olaar.  If  w* 
late  it  in  the  Babylonian  period,  its  nManing  is  dark 
md  uaintelligible.  It  is  inoredible  that  Daoiri  Hhould 
ri%ve  taken  so  little  interest  in  the  d<^ngs  of  bis  ooo> 
bemporanee,  and  that  the  whole  point  of  the  Book 
ihould  have  been  directed  towardi  erento  irfaitA 
lappened  400  y«an  aft«r  hia  time.  (4)  The  timditaonal 
new  la  ont  of  harmony  with  tbe  Moeral  ipfait  of 
Ftehrewpropheoy.  The  prophets  spoke  of  thnr  own 
ige.  When  they  uttered  predioUfnu  about  the  fntnn^ 
^hose  predirtions  were,  as  a  rale,  oouohed  ia  fagiM 
angnage.  Their  message  to  t^elr  oym  age  was  definite 
ind  Bpecifio.  Their  message  to  the  futoie  was  far 
DOTS  £aOT  and  indistuMrft.  To  date  the  Book  of  DaaM 
n  the  ttibylunian  period  is  thenftm  to  make  tlw 
irophet  Dnique  and  an  exception  to  the  general  mK 
?o  plaoe  it  in  the  Hnooabean  age  Is  to  bring  it  Into  Hne 
rith  the  rest  of  propheoy.  (6)  The  modern  fieW  is 
be  only  tiieory  mioa  aooonnts  for  tixe  point  at  which 
he  Book  stops.  The  writer  is  most  euet  In  hii 
btaik  d  the  pefeeontions,  bat  he  mdkw  aisrioai 
nintaln  in  814  m  estimating  the  lengtii  ot  time  iriiteh 
ronJd  elapse  before  the  re-dedioation  of  tbe  Tsmple, 
ad  he  deeoribea  only  tbe  beginning  at  the  Maooabean 
ampaign.  He  foretells  the  deatli  of  AntioobuA,  but 
e  is  quite  wrong  aboat  the  ^uie  and  oltomnstanoee 
II43).  Kow  supposing  the  Book  to  beknig  to  til* 
labyionian  period,  it  is  imposflibte  to  explain  ndiy  his 
tatements  snonld  be  absolutely  exact  ap  to  a  oertaan 
oint,  and  after  that  ptmit  has  been  reached  Aonld 
oQtun  erron.  Snpematanl  Iweaf^t  vbitdi  enabled 
prophet  to  foresee  the  fatoie  oleariy  as  &r  aS 
67  B.a  oudtt  also  to  have  been  able  to  carry  him  to 
64  B.G.  Why  does  his  forecast  lose  Its  aoonraoy  in 
ie  final  years  T  The  tradltaonid  theory  has  no  answer 
J  ttiat  question,  but  the  modem  view  has  an  explan*- 
ion  -whioh  cxmUt  fits  tin  Iseta.  The  Book  of  Daniel. 
30onllns  to  lie  hypothesis,  was  written  beturoen  the 
eara  107-165  B.O.  In  the  main,  tlieicrlore.  it  is  d^ 
^bing  events  that  had  happraed  and  wen  hap- 
ening  before  the  writer's  eyes  (see  p.  48). 

Tbe  HWorleal  SttoatloB  (see  p.  — The  Book  of 
kaniel  was  written,  as  we  have  seen,  to  eooooiage  the 
Bvra  tobeloydtotheirlalthintlwCHeof  Uiepeneoii* 
on  under  AnttoobusEpfiriuuiee.  Antioohwinukingof 
yris  from  170-164  B.a,and.PftleatiQe,iiriil<di  had  be«o 
ibjeoted  by  his  predeoeasor  Antiochns  HI  In  302  B.a» 
as  paxt  ot  his  dominion.  The  pt^ic^  of  Antioohoa 
piph&nes  was  to  oonquer  md  helleniee  as  mnoh  of 
le  worid  aa  possible.  Palestine,  and  espedally  Judaa 
ider  tiu  Hi{^  Priest  Onlas  ni,  had  IntiiMto  etabbotnlr 
sisted  an  attempts  to  introdnoe  Gmek  ideal  and 
tetoma.  One  oi  the  first  stops  which  Antioehoa  iook 
aa  to  depose  Onias  and  appcont  Jason  {p.  Ml),  who 
Eis  mn<di  more  ammablo  to  his  wishes,  as  his  saoceasor. 
nder  the  leadenhip  of  JaSon,  a  Oreek  gymnasiam 
as  set  up  in  Jenumero,  and  the  prieete  enoonraged 
le  peoi^  to  take  part  in  tbo  games.  In  171  HenMMu 
Fered  Antioobus  a  huge  sum  ol  ojoney  for  the  office 

High  Priest,  and  Jason  was  aoooidingty  deposed  in 
s  favour.  The  mcmey  was  obtained  or  pluodering 
c  Temide  trearoiy.  Onlas  III  protested  gainst  tliia 
t  of  sacril^,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  oonsequenoe. 
,  the  following  year,  a  rumour  readied  Jemsalsm 


that  Antioobus  had  follen  in  his  campaign  against 
Bgypt,  and  on  the  streagth  of  it  the  Jews  attempted 
to  reverse  bis  policy.  The  rumour,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  false,  and  Antioobus  took  swift  vengeance. 
There  ms  a  masnaore  in  Jerusalem  in  whion  vast 
numben  lost  thedr  livea.  But  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  ttw  tatgedy.  In  109  B.a,  Antioohoa,  foiled 
1^  the  opposition  ot  the  Boman  Empire  in  his  attranpt 
to  oonquOT  Egypt,  determined  to  oomideto  the  subjuga- 
tion and  hePenisation  of  PaleetineL  He  surprised 
Jerasakm  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  aetablished  his 
forces  within  the  Tem|4e  precincts.  The  most  cherished 
princifdes  oi  the  Jewish  rehgitm,  e^.  the  obsemmoe  of 
tim  ^bbath  and  the  rito  of  oinmrnoisiou.  were  no- 
noonoed  illegaL  Jewish  wonhip  «ul  saorinoes 
were  abolisbed,  and  tbe  sacred  books  destroyed.  And 
aa  the  onwning  profanataon  on  Dea  IStii,  168,  a 
heathen  altar  was  set  up  in  the  Temfde  itself  in  honour 
of  a  pagan  god,  "  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  "  as 
it  was  called,  and  as  if  this  were  not  a  sufftoieot  honor 
afowdmlatarnrine  wemaaoiifioedapoait  It  Is  no 
wnder  thai  the  Jewi  were  sfenng  to  rebellion.  An 
inanmotim  hroka  ou^  lisaded  by  Uattathias  uid  his 
fire  lieioio  atms,  ana  they,  after  a  loi^  stm^K 
eventually  renined  fcM"  the  Jewish  people  their  faw^m 
of  worship.  It  was  just  at  this  crisis,  and  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  tiw  reb^on  against  Antioobus, 
that  tbe  Book  of  Daniel  was  written.  It  sprang,  as 
Ewald  says,  "  from  tiie  denwst  neoesaitiM  and  tiie 
nobkst  impulses  of  the  aga  It  is  the  appeal  of  a 
true  patriot  to  his  peotde  to  remsin  firm  ana  unmoved 
in  tbe  faith  in  spite  of  suffering  and  even  martyrdom. 
The  oomfort  and  inspiration  which  it  brought  to  the 
Jews  in  tbeir  hour  of  trial  seoured  it  an  imperiiriiaUe 
^aoe  in  their  literature,  and  it  was  handed  over  to 
Qiristtanity  as  a  prioeleiM  legacy. 

Tbe  Htatoieal  Survey  tn  the  Boek^Tbongh  the 
"BotA  ot  Daniel  deals  ^edfioalty  with  tbo  tune  of 
Antioobus  Bpiphanea,  yet  as  urn  scene  is  laid  in 
Bab;^on  about  660  B.a,  it  has  to  traverse  the  inter- 
vening centuries  before  its  objective  is  reached.  Ch.  1 1, 
for  instance,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
neariy  four  hundred  veara,  060-167  B.a  The  aame 
period  is  abo  piotorialty  represented  in  tiie  vision  ol 
the  "ObkMaal  Statue**^  (2).  the  viaion  ol  the  ionr 
beaata  (7),  and  the  viaion  of  "  the  man  and  the  he- 
goat"  (8).  9,  with  ita  expbnatton  cd  Jeromiah'a 
"  aevenly  years,"  covers  tbe  same  stretch  of  history. 
To  understand  the  aUnsions  in  the  Book,  therefore, 
tiie  reader  must  be  familiar  witii  the  general  trend  of 
Ustcny  during  the  centuries  which  it  It  fa 

divided  into  the  ioUowing  periods,  and  tiie  moat 
signiAoant  dates  may  be  to bnlated  tbiu : 

I.  The  BabyMolaa  Period 

005  B,a  Battle  of  CWohnilsfa.  in  which  Nebudiad- 
neczar  overthrew  the  Egyptian  power. 

004  B.a  Ocmuumoemmt  of  Nebnohadneaxara  reign. 

061  B.C.  Death  of  Nebu^iadnenar. 

061-S6O  B.a  Reign  of  Amel  Harduk  (Evil-Merodaeb). 

659-556  B.a  Reign  of  Nergal-Shaieiier  (Neriglissar). 

0S6-5S8  B.a  Bei^  of  Nabnua'id,  the  last  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kings. 

O.  Hw  Pierian  Period 
OSS  B.CI  Omqueat  of  Babykm  by  Cyrus. 
638-fiSO  B.a  Beign  of  Cyrus. 
S20-638  B.a  Reign  of  Cwnbysea. 
S2»-486  B.O.  Be^  of  Darius  (Hyttaaj^). 
48S-46A  B.a  Rei^  of  Xsfns  (aalled  AhasnefDS  in 
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465-420  B.a  Reign  of  Artazorzes. 
42S-331  B.O.  Vaxious    oontpaiataT^y  onimpcfftaat 
king* 

m.  The  Gnek  Period 

831.  The  Conqaest  of  Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Qfeatk 
328.  The  de«tn  of  Alexander,  followed  by  the  diTuion 

of  the  empire. 
301.  The  struggle  between  Syria  and  F«ypt  for  tho 

ponemon  of  Palestme,  and  tiie  victory  of  the 

letter,  with  the  result  that  Palestine  beoomes  a 

pFOTinoe  of  Egypt  till  202. 
202.  Oonquest  of  Palestine  by  Antiochus  IIL 
176.  Antiochos  Etiipbanes  beoomee  King  of  Syria. 

Deposition  oi  the  High  Priest.  OuiaB  IL 
17L  Attempted    revolt    oi    the    Jews.  Antioohiu 

plunders  the  Tam^  and  initigatea  a  maisaoia 

<tf  the  Jews. 

169l  Antioohiu*  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  oonqner  EgTPt 
by  the  Disposition  of  tbe  Roman  Kmpwe,  wieass 
vengeance  npon  Jerusalnn  and  attempts  to 
Buppiess  the  Jewish  raligioii.   A  heatiiea  altar 

ia  set  up  in  the  Temple. 
167.  Revolt  of  the  Jewa 

165,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  The  oleansing  and  re- 
dedioation  of  the  Temple, 

The  list  of  kings  of  the  two  onidxes  during  the 
Greek  period  ia  as  folbnm : 

A.  ^ito:  Hw  SdsDdd* 

SekncDiL  312-280. 
AntioohuB  I,  Soter.  279-261. 
AntioohuB  II,  Theos.  261-246. 
Seleuous  II,  Callinious.  246-226. 
Seleacns  III,  Oorauaos.  226-223. 
Antiochus  III.  The  Greats  223-187. 
Seleuous  IV.  Philopator.  186-176. 
Antioohus  IV.  Epiphanes.  175-16^ 

B.  Egypt:  ne  fUHmam 

Ptolemy  I,  Soter.  322-286. 

Ptolemv  II.  Philadelphos.  285-247. 

Ptolemy  III,  Euei^getos.  247-222. 

Ptolemy  IV,  Philopator.  22^-206. 

Ptolemy  V,  Epipbanes.  206-182. 

Ptolemy  VI,  Philometor.  182-164. 

Ptolemy  VII.  Eueigetes  n,  i<nnt  ruler  witii  I%ilo- 

metor.  170-164. 
Ftolsmy  VII,  Eaergetes  II,  sole  kuig.  164-146. 

Uteratiire ;  Commentariet :  (a)  Driver  (CB),  Charles 
(OentB) ;  (&)  Bevan.  Prince,  Wright.  Dar.id  and  hia 
Critics  (conrarrative) ;  (c)  Hitzig  (KEFl),  Meinhold 
(KHS),  Behrmann  (HK).  Hartt  (KHC);  (d)  Tumi 
(Ez.B).  Other  LitertOwe  :  Posey,  Dnnid  Ihe  Prophet ; 
Wright,  Daniel  and  hia  PtojAectw;  Deane,  Danid 
(Men  of  the  Bible). 

L  DanM  at  the  Ooort  at  Hrtmehadmpar.— This 

'  introductory  chapter  deeoribes  the  oiroumstanoes  whiob 
brought  Daiiiel  to  Babylon,  introduoed  him  into  tite 
Court,  and  gained  him  favour  with  the  king.  The 
writers  iMirpose  is  to  enforce  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  tiw 
Law  ana  the  principles  of  Tehjgion,  and  he  illratrates 
his  point  by  describing  Daniel's  refusal  to  "  defile 
himself  with  the  king's  meat  and  wine  "  (8).  There 
oan  be  little  doubt  that  his  object  in  this  chapter  is 
to  appeal  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  day  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  Antjoohos  Epiidianes  to  compel  them  to 
eat  forbidden  food.  Daniel  is  held  up  as  an  example 
to  the  Jews  of  the  Haooabean  ago. 


NebndudBMur  (the  name  is  more  ooireotly  spsH 
Kebuchadregrar)  was  king  of  Babjdon  from  604  to 
061  B.O.  {pp.  flQf.)L  UnderliiBnile  Babylon  Tea<dM>d  the  , 
OTttomwor.  ThepiottiTeof thosplendonrand  j 
nnsperity  of  his  empire  which  is  drawn  in  Dan.  SstI. 
4io-i3,  5i8-3o  is  borne  out  by  inseripti<ms  and  refei^ 
OQoes  in  the  hiBtoriaos.  His  decisive  victory  in  605  B.C 
(a  year  before  he  ascended  the  throne)  over  the  rival 
world-power  of  Egypt  at  the  battle  of  Carahemiili 
made  tho  Babjdoman  Empire  supreme.  His  rrantsr 
tixm,  however,  rests  not  so  much  upon  deeds  ta  war, 
as  upon  his  architectural  achievements,  Tho  qu«stida 
in  4  30,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  bailt  ?  " 
is  no  rhetorical  exprnesion,  but  represents  sober  foci 
Noariy  evei^  ooneiform  dooumont  now  extant  datiitg 
from  his  reigu  treats  of  tiie  building  and  restoeatun 
of  tho  walls,  tt^mples,  and  palaces  his  beloved  oi^ 
of  Babykm.  The  best  account  of  his  woA  is  to  lie 
fonnd  m  t^e  celebrated  *'  India  House  Insor^tioii " 
(see  Record*  of  the  Past,  iu.  104-123).  Another  wefl- 
authentioated  fact  is  tiie  keen  interest  which  be  took 
in  religion.  Some  of  tbe  prayers  in  tbe  "  India  Hobm 
Inscription  "  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  devotton.  A 
good  illustration  is  given  by  Driver  (CB.  p,  26]^ 

1.  Id  tlw  third  yraf :  there  is  oonsideruale  diffiool^ 
with  i^tnl  to  tlUs  date.  Jehoiakim  idgned  fon 
609  to  W7  B,a  Accordingly,  as  is  definitely  stated  ia 
Jer.  26i,  NebuohsdnezEar  cud  not  oome  to  the  ihioae 
till  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested ^t  the  invasion  of  Palestine  was  an  iiMddeat 
in  the  campaign  against  Egypt,  and  took  plaoe  jost 
before  or  just  after  the  battle  of  Oarohemish  in  606. 
irtien  NebuduMliNBar  was  oommandingthe  Babs^ooiBn 
■imy  for  hia  fathra.  Bat  this  tbemy  seems  de6iiit^ 
excluded  by  the  fact  that  statements  made  by  Jexemiaa 
ill  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Jehoiakim 'a  icigD  imdy 
that  the  Babylonian  attack  on  Jerusalem  was  BtOlin 
tbe  future  (Jer.  2Ri,  462,  36g).  The  error  seems  to  be 
due  to  tlie  writer's  mistakm  <»iinioa  that  2  K.  ftti. 
*'  Jehdakim  beoame  Us  senrant  for  three  ytrnxM^'  re- 
ferred to  the  first  three  years  of  his  Tsign. — S.  flu  Itid 
of  Shlnar:  Babykmia.  Tbe  term  ooouza  nine  other 
times  m  theOT  (Gen.  lOio,  II2, 14<>,  Jos.  72i,  Is.  llii. 
Zech.  611),  and  ia  probably  an  arolisisin,  the  origin  of 
which  is  uncertain. — the  home  (rf  bb  god:  onuttod  in 
the  LXX  and  probably  an  hnteipol&tioD.  Translate 
"  He  Inousht  tneni  {»,<,  the  captivM)  into  the  laod  of 
Shinar,  am  as  for  uie  vesssb  he  brooght  thom  into 
tho  treasure-house  of  his  god."  Aooordina  to  3  Ch.  36t 
Jehoii^jm  himself  was  carried  "  in  fetters  to  Brij^on. 
hut  2  K.  makes  no  ref^reooo  to  this,  and  our  Sook 
has  no  allusion  to  it, — his  god :  Merodach  or  Ifaidnk. 
the  patron  deity  of  Bat^lon.  In  the  "  Insoriptkm  "  he 
is  described  as  "  the  great  Lord/'  "  king  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,"  "  supreme  governor."  The  only  refes^ 
enoe  to  him  in  the  (yT  is  Jer.  502.— S.  even  ol  m  sesd 
royaL   This  translation  impties  that  the  selected 

Siths  belonged  to  the  royal  or  noble  hmilies  of  brmoL 
e  rendering  of  AV,  "  snd  of  the  seed  royal,"  makes 
tho  aentenoo  refer  to  Bsb^onian  princes,  etc-— 4.  wcdi* 
lavovred :  good-looking. — ClulaMin :  tbe  term  ii 
used  in  two  sennes  in  DanieL  (1)  In  the  etiinic  sense 
(630,  Hi),  todeootea  powerful  race  who  lived  intiieSE. 
of  Balqrionia,  and  subsequently  became  the  dominnnt 
power  in  the  country  (pp.  68-61).  (2)  To  denote  tlw 
"  wise  men  "  or  religious  leaders  of  Babytcn.  "  Baby> 
on,"  as  Driver  says,  "  was  the  land  of  masio,"  and 
the  Chaldeans  were  the  chief  exponents  of  tLe  mSKbr 
art.  An  ancient  writer  describes  them  as  **  a  oasle 
with  a  fixed  tradition,"  and  says  that  "they  den^ 
their  lives  to  philosophy,  rajoying  a  reputation  Ibc 
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ksteologv;"  They  wen  expoto  in  tiio  art  of  di-rin^- 
ion  ana  the  interpretation  of  dnuns.  For  a  good 
koooont  of  the  Cnaldeana  see  Driver,  OB.  p.  12. — 
it.  Proper  namee  in  ancient  times  generally  had  a 
«ligioas  ai^nifioanoe.  The  namee  of  the  four  Hebrew 
rouths  indicated  their  connexion  with  the  woiBhip  of 
he  God  of  IsraeL  Daniel  meuw  "  God  b  my  jud^  " ; 
JananiiA,  "  Ti^weh  hatii  been  sntHona  "  ;  Mianael, 
'  Who  is  i^t  Qod  is  T  "  AsuiiA,  "  Whom  TiJiw^ 
ids."  At  the  court  at  Bab^n  other  names  were 
lubfititnted  having  referenoe  to  the  ]^l^oniaD  nligi^m. 
3elteehazzar  prombly  means,  '*  Bel  jm>teot  his  ufe," 
3el  being  one  of  the  meet  important  Balwlonian  deities 
see  Jer.  HOa);  Shsdraoh  {HobaUy,  "The  oommand 
>f  Aku,"  Akn  being  the  name  of  the  Bnnitio  Bfoon 
;od  ;  Mediaoh.  "  Who  is  what  Afcu  is  ?  "  Abed-nego. 

*  Swruit  of  Nebo,"  Nebo  being  the  Bab^onian  god 
if  wiadoin  and  liteEatore.— &  dMk  btanMU :  the  Jews 
were  always  most  sorapolons  in  keeping  the  law  of 
dean  and  unclean  meats  (pp.  302  f .).   To  partake  of  the 

*  king's  meat "  woukt  have  involviMl  the  lisk  of  eating 
a)  what  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  taw ;  (h)  yrbMt 
oaA  not  been  slan^tered  aooordinff  to  the  proviaioDs 
3f  the  Law  ;  (c)  -whAt  bad  been  ommd  to  idols.  The 
;ood  question  was  always  a  problem  to  Jews  in  foreign 
lands.  Josephns,  for  instance,  tells  ua  that  when  ne 
wont  on  an  embassy  to  Borne,  he  and  his  fellow-deputies 
lived  on  fniit  and  nnta  to  avoid  the  risk  of  defilement. — 
rtewaxd:  the  translation  of  a  technioal  term,  Helzar, 
which  bi  found  only  in  this  chapter.  The  exact 
functions  of  the  Melzar  are  anoertoin.  The  AV  is 
wrong  in  r^aiding  the  word  as  a  personal  name. — 
12.  pntae :  the  Heb.  word  denotes  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
Food,  and  is  not  restrioted  to  what  is  technically  tmown 
13  "poise." — 17.  teaming  and  wisdom:  "  bterature 

itid  Bcienoe  "  would  more  nearly  oonvey  the  sense  of 
the  original — 20.  magleUuu  and  enchanters.  The 
Bxtent  to  which  magio  was  praotiaed  in  Babylon  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  no  lees  than  six  different 
words  are  employed  in  Daniel  to  describe  the  divineis  ; 
(a)  "  wise  men,"  (b)  enohanters,  (c)  magicianB,  (d) 
Chaldeans,  (e)  detorminers  (of  fate),  (/)  soroeiers  (see 
Driver,  CB,  p.  16).— 21.  the  flnt  feu  01  <^nB :  538  b.c. 
Daniel  is  therefore  said  to  have  hnd  at  the  Babylonitoi 
oourt  tot  about  sixty^Mven  yean,  fnnn  606  B.a  to 
638  B.O.  In  lOi,  however,  a  vision  is  said  to  haTB 
oome  to  Daniel  in  "  the  third  year  of  Oyrns." 

n.  Hebnduidneisar's  Dteam^We  enter  in  this 
chapter  into  the  region  of  Apooi^yptio  (pp.  431-436). 
The  colossal  image,  which  forma  the  centre  of  tiie  king's 
dream,  is  in  reuit^  a  piotorial  repiesentation  <^  Mie 
world's  hiitoiy  donng  uiee  and  a  naU  omturies.  The 
message  for  the  writer's  own  ago  lies  in  his  confident 
prophecy  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Heorianio 
kingdom  (44)  whioh  is  to  follow  npon  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Antioohos  EpipbaneB. 

1-18.  The  Fngotten  Dream. —NeboohadnesEar, 
troubled  by  a  dream  which  had  eaoaped  him,  calls  his 
magioiaiu  and  orders  them  to  teoover  it  and  explain 
its  meaning.  When  th^  declare  their  inability,  he 
isBoee  orders  that  they  are  to  be  pot  to  death. 

1.  In  the  uoond  year :  this  statement  seems  to  be 
in  conflict  with  15,18,  whioh  imply  that  Daniel  spent 
three  years  in  training.  Driver  augsmts  that  the 
discrepancy  con  be  ex^aJned  thns :  vfo  know  that 
Babylonian  kings  did  not  count  the  year  of  their 
aooeeaion  as  the  first  year  of  their  reign,  but  regarded 
the  second  year  ae  the  flist.  In  that  oae^  tbo  eecond 
year  mentioned  hsn  would  be  the  tidrd,  and  it  is 
quite  poarible  that  the  dream  may  have  oeenired  at 
the  end  of  thii  year,  and  so  after  Danid'i  period  ot 


education  was  ended  (OB,  p,  17).  Eor  other  suffies- 
tkms  see  Oeiit.B,  p.  14.— 8.  magMaiB,  «te.:  lao^^— 
4.  Id  the  Syrian  language:  *.e.  in  Aramaio  (mg.). 
From  this  point  to  738  the  Book  is  written  in  Aramaia 
T^e  statement  seems  to  assome  that  Aramaic  was  used 
in  the  Babylonian  oourt  for  official  communications, 
but  this  ia  very  improbable.  Many  scholars  suppose 
that  the  words  an  not  genuine,  but  were  origuially  a 
mai^inal  note  to  indioate  that  the  Aramaio  part  of 
Daniel  oommenoed  at  tiiis  point,  whioh  afterwards 
crept  into  the  text — 0.  thm  Is  bat  one  law  for  yon: 
your  fate  ia  irretrievable. — ttU  the  time  be  ohai^ced: 
i.e.  till  the  king's  attention  is  diverted  to  other  a^rs. 

14-a4.  Daidd  Vohmteos  to  Explain  the  meun^To 
save  the  magicdans  from  their  doom,  Daniel  offers  to 
tell  the  kingluB  dream  and  prays  to  Qod  to  make  the 
tiling  clear  to  him. 

14.  Arloeh :  Eri-Akn  ("  Servant  of  the  Moon-god."  see 
on  I7),  an  old  Sumerian  (p.  51)  name  whioh,  according 
to  Sayoe,  was  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  oooora  in  Gen.  14i,  whence  many  eoholais  think  our 
author  derived  it.  eipttlnotthemrt;  Ut.  "captain 
of  tiie  Blaug^teien  or  DUtohera."  TThe  some  expreaaion 
ooonn  m  Gen.  3736,  SOi,  2  K.  256,  Jer.  399-— 18-  the  God 
of  heaven :  this  title  for  God  is  often  found  in  post- 
exilio  bterature,  especially  in  Ezra  and  Nehemioh.  It 
indicates,  as  Charles  auKCsts,  "  the  growing  transoend- 
enoe  of  Jewish  thought  oonoeming  Goo." — 20-28. 
Danld's  hymn  of  pralae.  This  hymn  emphai^zes  ia)  the 
mighty  (b)  the  vnsdom  of  God,  especially  the  latter. 
The  might  of  God  is  illoatrated  in  31  by  Hia  influence 
In  histoTy.  "  He  changeth  times  and  seasons,"  i.e,  the 
course  of  history  does  not  run  smoothly.  There  are 
constant  crises  and  changes,  empires  are  overthrown, 
new  forces  arise,  and  aU  these  are  due  to  the  inter- 
vention of  God. — S16~-28  deaoribee  the  wifldom  of  God. 
God  is  the  souroe  of  all  light  and  knowledge,  and  it  ia 
beeaose  td  tills  that  he  has  made  clear  to  Daniel  the 
kin^a  dreonL 

a-S6.  Daniel  DeeUrea  the  Dream  to  the  Btag.— By 
the  insinration  of  God  Daniel  is  enabled  to  deecribe 
to  the  King  his  forgotten  dream.  In  this  dream  the 
king  had  seen  the  image  of  a  colossal  man,  which  was 
of  surpassing  brilliance.  The  head  was  made  of  gold, 
tiie  upper  port  of  the  body  of  ailver,  the  lower  pttrt  of 
bronze,  tiie  legs  of  iron,  the  fleet  1^  iron  mixed  with 
clay.  As  the  king  watched,  a  atone  "  cut  without 
hands  "  smote  the  image  and  smashed  it  in  pieoee. 
The  stone  then  grew  till  it  beoame  a  monntam  and 
filled  the  whole  earth. 

27.  lootiliayws :  lit.  determiners  of  fates,  i.e.  fortune- 
teDen.  For  tiw  prevolenoe  oi  magio  at  Babylon,  I30*!. 
--28.  In  the  latter  days:  lit.  "  at  the  end  of  the  days," 
or,  as  we  should  say,  "  at  the  close  of  time," — 29.  thy 
thoni^tl  eame :  the  thoughts  must  be  distingniahed 
from  the  dream.  The  king  wae  probably  pondering 
over  the  fatare  destinies  01  his  Mngdom,  wondering 
what  the  future  would  bring  for  it,  and  the  dream  took 
shape  as  a  w^rd  and  fantastio  answer  to  hia  muBEin^ — 
81.  exeaDent:  sorpasBing.  The  word  is  used  here  in 
its  old  English  sense.— 84.  Stone  was  ent  out :  ue.  £rom 
the  mountain  (see  4.3). 

86-4B.  The  Interiffetatlon  of  the  Ifteam.— According 
to  Daniel's  interin«tetjon  the  colossal  statue  is  a 
piotorial  representation  of  the  oourso  of  history.  Four 
empires  saooeed  each  other  and  are  finally  deetroyad 
by  a  fifth  which  is  of  Divine  origin  (not  made  with 
hands),  and  ultimately  dominates  the  world.  We  can 
identify  these  empires  with  practical  oertainty,  and 
the  idmitifioation  proves  that  the  statue  dejdots  the 
hktoiy  of  460  years,  loogbly  speaUog  ftouk  800  to 
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150  B.a  It  will  bo  obserred  that,  aooordiog  to  the  ' 
figare,  histoiy  degoneratee  throtu|;fa  this  period.   Tba  . 

beoomes  silver,  the  silver  brass,  and  the  brass 
iron.  The  golden  empire  is  iindoubtedljr  the  Baby- 
lonian. NoUiing  oould  ezoeed  iha  unstinted  praise 
which  the  writer  kvishes  upon  Nebuchadnessar  (37I). 
The  silver  kingdom  is  Uiat  of  the  Medes,  whioh  tos 
Book  of  Daniel  interpoaes  between  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  EmfHies.  The  brass  kingdom  is  that  of  the 
Fenisns,  wtuoh  was  established  by  Cyras  in  538.  The 
iron  kingdom  k  the  Gree^  wUoh  vaa  set  up  1^ 
Alexander  the  Great  in  331  B.a  Tlie  two  feet  wjpn- 
sent  the  two  divisions  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  i.e.  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleuoida  over  Syria  and  Babylon, 
ana  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  over  Egypt,  which 
date  from  the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  oentuty.  The 
author  of  Daniel,  writd^  about  168,  looks  fonnid  to 
n  npnrdj  silTTnt  nf  n  flftn  nr  Mfinni>nin  V"gV>T". 
IB  to  deBtzOTT  m»  other  IdnodcMU  and  m  tbem  lika 
"  chaff  on  the  aommer  thresning  floon."  Four  of  the 
kingdoms,  therefore,  belong  to  the  past,  the  fifth  is 
the  ideal  kingdom  of  the  future^  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  nearer  the  writer  oomee  to  liis  own  day,  tiie 
more  speoifio  are  the  details  whioh  are  intn}daoed  into 

ff^Nota  the  deseiipliMi  ol  iba  cities  of  Keboohad- 
Denar*e  reign.  He  is  described  as  "  king  of  kings," 
and  (38}  his  rule  extends  over  the  whole  <rf  tee  halntaUe 
wori£— 89.  uother  Ungdoii;  tiio  fiIediao.-'4hM 
Ungdnn:  the  FersiBn.— 40.  fourth  Uncdom:  Uaoe- 
donian  or  Greek.  Ch&rles  thinks  that  this  verse  li 
oomipt  and  soggeete  that  it  ouf^t  to  nm,  "  And  the 
fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  aa  iron :  for  as  aoa 
bieoketh  in  pieoee  and  shattereth  all  things,  so  shall  it 
break  in  fHCoes  and  crush  the  whole  eutii." — 41.  a 
dMded  Ungdom,  i.e.  the  Selenoidio  and  the  Ptoksaieo, 
who  divided  Alexander's  empire  between  them,  the 
former  represeating  the  iron,  the  latter  the  day. — 
44t.  The  aeeoriptton  of  the  ideal  or  Hessiaato  kingdomt 
the  advent  of  wnioh  in  thedayaof  Antiof^as  I^^ihws 
is  to  overthnnr  (he  otlier  empiiM  and  oontnl  tte 
destiny  of  the  woiH-^  inidappaADaiiM.  NeMwr 
the  English  woid  "  worship  "  nor  the  Hetk  original  in 
this  poasage  neoesaarily  impHea  the  paym«t  of  Divine 
honoon,  Uiough  both  are  osed  with  that  oonnotation. 
Yet  the  mention  of  "  the  oblation  and  sweet  odours  " 
seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  intended  tlM  word  to 
be  taken  in  that  aeiiBe.  U  it  mm  not  Iw  4is(  ve 
■hoold  be  justified  in  aammfiw  that  the  tam  "  w<(»BUp" 
meant  no  more  then  than  it  does  in  Uw  formula  cS 
the  ^yer  Book,  "  with  my  bod^  I  thee  worships" — 
47  soggtists  ttiat  the  homage  paid  to  Daniel  was  in 
reality  paid  to  God. — 48.  ehlef  goTorniv:  moatsolKdam 
suppose  that  each  class  of  tte  "  wise  men  "  had  its 
own  head,  and  that  the  title  heie  used  impUes  tdiat 
Daniel  was  made  soveEntn  or  pcefeot  of  wmb  alL — 
4e.  tnthegateoftbeUng:  remeined  attaobed  to  tlw 
court  of  the  king. 

m.  The  Qol&a  Image  and  the  Fiery  Famaee.— 
Nebuchadnezzar  made  a  oolossaJ  image  of  JPM  and 
commanded  the  people  to  worship  It.  The  three 
friends  of  Daniel  refused  to  comply  wiUi  the  order. 
The  king  thereapon  had  t^em  thrown  into  a  burning 
fiery  fumaoe."  heated  aem  times  hotter  "  than  uaaal. 
But  the  fire  had  no  power  to  consume  them,  and  there 
appeared  walking  by  the  side  of  the  three  men  in  the 
midst  of  the  fumaoe  a  fourth  whose  eepeot  was  like 
**  a  son  of  the  gmls."  The  message  of  this  chapter  to 
the  men  of  tiio  Maooabean  age  is  obvious.  The  devo- 
tion and  fidelity  of  the  three  hcooea  who  faced  the 
fiery  funuMM  rather  than  prove  traitors  to  (heir  Qod 


( is  held  up  as  an  example  to  thoee  whom  AntinohM 
BiH{dunea  was  tonpting  to  betiay  their  Lord,  and 

itheur  marvelloua  reaoue  is  held  up  aa  a  Divine  deliver- 
ance, and  an  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 

:  prophecy  of  Deutero-Isaiah  ;  "  When  t^ou  walkeat 

IQhoq^  the  fire,  tiion  ahalt  not  be  burned:  neither 
shall  the  fire  kindle  upon  thee  "  (Is.  432). 

1.  bnage  <4  gold :  this  iduaae  does  not  neoessarily 
mean  that  the  rtatne  was  made  of  solid  gold.  Probab^ 
it  was  eompoaed  <d  another  material  ooated  or  ovedaid 
with  gold.— thiwwim  cvktti:  90  feet.— tfx  mOm: 
9  feet,  a  euUt  being  H  feet— fito  |lata  tt  Don :  H 
ia  impossible  to  idmtify  this  pLun.  The  beat  ai^gee- 
tion  IS  that  it  was  oonneoted  with  a  small  river,  named 
the  Dura,  which  entered  the  Euf^uatas  some  six  mike 
8.  of  Babylon.  Near  this  river  many  mounds  have 
bean  dieoovsied,  <me  of  whioh.  a  leotaogular  brick 
atruotoze,  may  poaalUy  have  beeo  the  tonndattoo  on 
wbiok  the  atatoe  waa  plaoed.  Bat  this,  of  ooaraa^  ia 
mm  ooojeotDm  (see  Driver,  OB).— jL  The  paitwnlar 
hnetiow  <d  the  diSarent  officials  oannot  be  easily  die- 
tinguished.  Some  of  the  words.  e.g.  "  satrap,"  bdoog 
to  the  later  Persian  period,  sad  are  therefore  plainly 
an  anaduonism.— ^  saekkst:  "  togon,"  a  triangnht 
(puHtringed  inetranmit  of  the  natom  of  a  ham.  The 
term  "  aaokbst  **  is  misleading,  for  a  "aaokbt^"  is  a 
wind  Instrument  resembling  a  trombone,  white  thete 
is  little  doubt  that  the  word  used  here  denotes  a  stringed 
inBtrumeiit.--f8attW7:  also  a  stringed  inctnmieat  re- 
sembling an  inverted  triang^  in  lAiiKpa. — dntalMr: 
(he  duutaoter  of  this  instrument  is  probaUy  better 
described  by  Uw  mg.  "  bsfflijie."— 8.  OhlMfl ; 
whether  the  tenn  is  oaed  hem  m  ita  teohnioal  aeoae  cf 
"  wiae  men  "  or  "  magicians,*'  or  in  its  ethnic  aeaaB 
oannot  be detennined  (see on  U).— 14.  bttitf  pvpaM: 
both  Driver  and  CSiarisa  prefer  the  AV, "  Is  it  true  ? 
17.  II  tl  be  ae :  them  is  geneonl  agreement  that  (his 
traoslaticm  is  wrong ;  but  opiniiMUi  differ  as  to  what 
should  be  substituted  for  it.  Driver,  following  wig.', 
leads,  "  If  our  God  whom  we  serve  ia  afate  to  deliver 
w.  He  wiU  deUver  oa."  Bat  Gfaariea  obioota  tha*  (Us 
rendering  fuggests  that  doubts  had  entered  into  (he 
minds  ofthe  wee  yovng  men.  He  propoeee  ttKmefan 
to  fellow  tiie  VemiMis,  '~For  there  is  a  God,  whom  we 
aerve^  who  is  able  to  deliver  us." — 21.  hoian  .  . . 
tank!  •  > .  BUntlia:  tranalate, "  mantles  . .  .  troosen 
.  .  .  hate."— W.  Between  theae  (wo  veraea  the  LXX 
inserts  tb*  ^^soonrpbal  "  Song  of  the  Three  ChOdnn.** 
—SB.  a  m  «f  At  gadai  tbn  AV  translation,  "tlw 
aon  of  God,"  ia  wrmg.  The  j^raae  simi^  means  a 
heavenly  bdog  or  aageL — 27.  UMu:  mantles,  aa  in 
3i.~26.  abaaffed:  fraatifted.— 80.  j^omotad:  pne- 
pered. 

IV.  This  ohapter  takes  us  again  into  the  realm  d 
Apooalypti&  flebuohadnmar  dreuna  a  fresh  dream. 
Thii  tune  he  aees  a  gigantic  txee,  the  top  d  wbaA 
reaidied  to  heaven,  foil  of  leaves  and  fruit.  Suddenly 
a  hohr  one  appeals  from  heaven,  and  cries  tbe  oom- 
nuuH^  "  Hew  down  the  tree,  atrip  off  the  braniAea. 
but  kAve  the  stump  in  tbo  ground.  That  the  dream 
refers  to  some  individual  ia  olear,  for  the  "  holy  one  *' 
oontinues,  "  Let  hia  portion  be  with  the  beasts.  Let 
his  heart  be  changed  from  a  man's,  Md  let  a  beaat's 
heart  be  given  unto  him."  Daniel,  who  is  sununooed 
to  interpret  the  vision,  informs  the  kin^  that  the  dxeaa 
refers  to  himaeU.  He  is  the  tree  which  is  soon  to  le 
out  down.  For  his  pride  madness  will  ovHtake  him. 
Mid  hia  portion  will  be  with  (he  beasts  of  the  field  for 
seven  years. 

There  are  two  diffioolties  about  this  ohapter,  tbe 
one  eooneotod  with  tlM  iMm,  the  other  aonnaoted  with 
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tBo  ■abJeot«»ttor.  "nie  fonn  diffen  in  tho  H«b.  and 
tiie  LXX.  In  the  Heb.  the  stoiy  is  toM  in  the  fonn  of 
an  edict  ienied  by  tite  king.  NebrndwdneCBU  the 
king  unto  all  peoples."  TheLXX,  on  tbeother  hand, 
omits  1-3,  wluoh  intiDdDoee  the  edict,  and  braina  witii 
4.  Chark»preferBtheLXX{Cent.B.tk37).  Theieisa 
maohgreater  difficulty  with  raeardto  the  sabjeot^Miter. 
Hw  king's  madneas  takes  mo  fonn  <^  lyoantluomr, , 
t.e.  the  Bufierei  imagipea  himself  to  be  an  animri.  We-, 
ha-ve  considerable  evidenoe  that  such  a  dieeaae  was', 
known  in  ancient  time  (CB,  v.  68),  but  theie  is  not  a ' 
ahred  of  testimony  to  show  tnat  NeboohadneEEar  ever 
snfEered  in  this  way.  If  the  affliction  lasted  for  Beven 
yeus,  the  sileiMW  of  tiie  Insoriptkas  is  inexptioal^ 
Fmbat^y  the  authw  fa  embodying  a  floating  traditioiL 
We  know  bom  Ensebiiia  that  Kebochadnecw  ii  said 
to  have  imi«eaated  the  same  fate  apon  Gyrns,  whom  he 
foresaw  in  a  viaion  to  be  the  destmed  omtiiiower  of 
his  empire.  The  words  ascribed  to  him  by  M<«aa- 
thenes,  from  whom  EoscIhob  qaotea,  are,  "  Woold  uiat 
stnue  whiripool  or  flood  might  destooy  him  or  else 
that  be  mignt  be  driven  thiowi  the  dsaiBrt  tfhera  wild 
boasts  seek  their  food  and  Uids  fly  httber  and  tldtlMt." 
Haoy  scholars  Uiinfc  tbat  our  aatiicff  has  traoslnred 
to  NeboohadnMBar  the  doom  wiUi  iriiioh  he  threatened 
Cyros,  bat  the  evidence  ia  obecnie.  The  motiTo  of 
the  (dtapter  is  obvioas.  H  God  struck  down  Neba- 
ohadneKzar  in  the  eenith  of  hia  poww,  he  can  biinjg  a 
aimilar  downfall  uptm  Antlodina  EpiphaiMl.  It  H  a 
ngnifioant  fact  that  Antioduu  was  sometimea  called  < 
^^manes  (madman)  instead  of  Era^ianfle  (illosttkras).  I 

1-4  and  «.  are  omitted  in  the  LXX.— 8;  aeeordlBgto  ' 
ttw  name  d  my  God :  this  i^tase  assamee  that  the 
word  BelteehazEar  is  derived  from  Bel,  a  Babykmian 
deity,  bat  the  more  correct  interptetation  of  the  term 
iMaidfl  tiie  first  three  lettem  as  part  of  the  word 
b^ahu,  "  my  life."  The  writer,  theiefbie,  makes  tlie 
king  a  Tictim  of  a  false  etymcdogy.-Hnbtt  of  fl«  1Mb 
godi:  the  king  here  speaks  as  a  po^iJMiat,  tiwti^ 
elsewhere  in  the  chapter  (3,  34!)  he  uses  the  language 
of  monothetsm. — 10.  a  tree  In  the  midst :  cf.  iha  vision 
of  Uic  oedar  of  Lebanon  to  which  the  glory  d  Assyria 
is  likened  (Ezek.  3l3-t4).— 18*  a  mwter  :  this  term 
is  used  to  denote  a  class  oi  aogeb  who  weie  always  on 
the  watoh  to  carry  out  the  oommaods  of  God.  The 
tenn  frequently  oooun  in  fiie  Apocty^ial  Kteimtaie, 
espeoially  in  the  Book  of  Enook-m  MV  OMt  also  a 
title  for  an  angel  Both  tenns  refer  to  the  same  indi- 
vidoaL — 16.  m  hit  portlui:  the  metapAior  is  here 
changed,  and  the  remaining  words  of  the  description 
apply  to  the  person  designated  by  the  tree,  i.e.  the 
}ang^  and  not  to  the  tree  itseH— 16.  Mnn  ttlUt: 
seven  yeaisi— 17.  the  dsmand:  lit.  ttw  matter. 
Charles  translatea,  "  the  word  of  the  holy  ones  is  the 
matter  m  qoeetaon." — 22.  For  this  description  oi 
Kebaohadnenar's  power,  ef.  Ss^rl—lV.  thsy  Mm.- 
manded:  i.e.  the  watcheia,— ^  bBSVwi:  ue.  God 
{ef.  Lk.  16i8,3i).— a?,  break  cfl  tby  itea:  lit.  redeem 
thy  ainB. — rtsbtsonsness:  afanost  eqaivalent  to  "  good 
works "  {cf.  Mb  61).  The  idea  soggested  here,  as 
often  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  that  sin  may  be  atoned 
lor  l^good  worin.-Hi  iMgthBiitav  tlv  truqnnUy: 
or,  "  a  faeaUng  of  thine  error  "  (mo.).— M>  At  the  snd 
of  the  days :  after  seven  yeanL— K.  army  of  bsann : 
hosts  of  beavenfy  beinga. — those  (hat  walk  In  {ffldo: 
sums  up  the  point  and  moral  of  t^e  whole  ohMter. 

T.  Belshaaar,  w1m>  Is  reproBepted  as  kmg  of  Sab;^on> 
mains  a  gnat  fsast*  oiing  the  veasels  whwh  his  father 
had  bRmgut  to  Babykm  m»n  tbo  TemilB  at  Jemsalon. 
Dnth^  the  feast  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  an  seed, 
writing  OD  the  waQ.  Daniel  explains  the  handwriting 


and  tells  the  king  that  his  days  ue  nombered  and  that 
his  kingdom  is  to  be  given  to  the  Hedes  and  Peisians. 
That  mght  the  king  is  murdeied  and  Darius  the  Hede 
assumes  the  throne.  The  motive  of  the  chapter  is 
again  quite  plain.  NeboobadnezEar's  act  of  sacril^ 
has  its  paralM  In  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  m 
Antiwduu  Spiidianee ;  and  the  fate  ti  Bebhassar  a 
denoted  as  an  imooniageniMit  to  the  jwrseoated  Jews 
of  tlie  Hacoabean  age.  The  chapter  raises  some  very 
mtkiOB  hiBtwioal  diffionlties  (see  notes  on  t  and  31). 

U  Bahhimr  the  mng.— In  the  Book  of  Daniel 
Belsfaaoar  is  icprwonted  as  king  of  Bab^o  Inst  before 
its  oonqoest  by  the  Persians  in  638  B,a  Nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  length  ct  his  ruim,  though  "  the  third 
year  '*  is  mentioned  in  St.  Bdsnsjatar  is  also  desnibed 
iss  the  son  trf  Nebnoiudneaar.  But  Uwse  statMnenta 
appear  to  be  erroneous.  The  statements  of  historians 
and  the  evidenoe  of  the  Inscriptions  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  name  of  the  king  at  the  time  of  the 
oonqoeet  was  Nabonidoa  or  Nabuna'id,  and  that 
BeUnasxar  was  his  eon.  Some  sohclan  have  somused 
that  BnlshaTTOT  was  associatod  with  his  father  m  the 
mle  Babjrlon,  hot  we  have  no  evidenoe  to  prove  this 
thoOTy,  and  Uie  InsoriptioiiB,  hy  always  describing  him 
as  the  king's  son,  seem  to  make  it  impoiaiUe.  More- 
over Nabona^id  was  entirely  unoonnected  with  tiie 
dynas^  of  Nebucbadneizar,  so  tbat  nnkae  we  resort  to 
the  poT^  imuinative  hypothesis  that  be  married  a 
danpiter  at  Mefandiadrwsaar,  it  is  quite  impossible 
ftft  tiie  statement  that  BelshasiEW  was  the  aon  at 
grandson  of  Nebucbadneoar  to  be  true. — mads  a 
gnat  feast:  this  agrees  with  the  stetements  ot 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  that  a  great  feast  was  being 
hdd  oa  tbe  night  in  which  Batmon  was  destroyed. — 

8.  gold  and  illvsr  TOsds:  see  I3.— hli  father:  i*.— 
4.  The  T.y  T  adds,  "  But  the  eternal  God  th^  praised 
not  who  hath  power  over  ttkcir  spirit." — 6.  the  part  ol 
ths  haad:  the  pahn  or  hollow  of  the  Iumd.~4.  The 
brie^ttosas  of  hia  face  grew  pale  from  fear. — It  ttlxA 
nilar:  the  term  ia  not  found  elsewhere.  Driver 
bansUtea,     shall  mle  as  one  of  three." — 10.  the 

Sisao:  probably  the  qneenr-motha>,  i.e.  the  wife  of 
ebodiadneszar.  Vor  the  inflnenoe  exerted  th» 
wUe  of  a  former  king.  Bee  1  K.  15i3,  £  K.  IO13,  24i2, 
3er.  IS18,  a93^1&  ihsntag  (rf  dark  Hotsiwei:  de- 
^tfing  of  liddlMi  ttwWiig  ot  douMi:  k>oaIng  d 
knots,  probably  oontains  a  reforeno©  to  magio  spells, 
■deadng  from  nwUs  (cf.  16). — 18-^  A  description  of 
the  ^ory  of  Nebudiadnezzar*a  role  (c/.  237I,  4io-t2), 
his  overweening  pride,  and  t^e  puniwment  which  God 
bifliotod  on  him  (see  4).—SL  his  heart  was  mado:  an 
alh^Ott  to  the  madness  which  befell  NeboohadnesEzar 
(see  Intzodnotion  to  4).— SB.  Km:  there  Is  a  good 
deal  of  difBoohy  with  regard  to  (a)  the  <»idnal  form 
of  tiio  insoription,  {&)  the  interpretation  of  xi»  W(»da. 
In  refercnoe  to  (a)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Uidiaisin 
tk  the  imi^pti(Hi  beoomes  "  Peres  "  in  the  int^preta- 
tlon.  (6)  Ibe  words  are  generally  explained  as  mean- 
ing "  Oounted,  counted,  weifdted  and  ^eces."  Tlie 
objection  to  this  is  that  "  tekd  "  and  ^'  peros  **  are 
substantives  and  not  verbs.  Another  suggestion, 
which  is  wid^  accepted,  regards  the  terms  as  names 
of  three  WM^to,  "  a  mina,  a  mina,  a  shekel  and  a 
half  mina  '*  (a  mina  contained  60  or  60  shekels).  It 
H  snppoeed  that  the  mina  mesas  Nebuohadneixar,  the 
shekel  Belahacsar,  Quo  half-mina  or  Peres,  the  Pra^ans. 
The  interpretation  awgeeted  by  Daniel  is  ooimeeted 
witli  Uw  deriration  ofttie  words  "  mene,"  numbered  ; 
"teksl,"  w^W;  "  Peres,"  divided ;  the  form  of  the 
mod  natuu^  soggested  Fenians. — Uaharaln:  the 
eonnszion  witta  Vma  may  be  Ham  explained :  IT  Is 
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tbe  oonnAotinft  portiole  "  and."  aaA  phaisin  is  the 
plural  form  of  Peres. — 30.  the  QuUdeui  Ung:  the 
kiiig  of  Babylon.~31.  Darius  the  Hede :  the  intio- 
daotion  of  I)aiiu8  m  one  of  the  meet  aeEioiia  hiotorioaj 
inaoonnunes  in  tbe  Book.  DaiiuB  is  desoribed  as  king 
of  Babylon  after  the  Persian  oonqueet.  In  6  be  ia 
depioted  as  an  abwdute  sovereign  dividing  the  kingdom 
into  Batrapiea  and  appointing  governors.  In  9ihe  ia 
called  "  tine  son  of  Ahaauems,  of  the  seed  of  the 
Vedea,  wfaioh  was  made  king  over  the  realm  oi  the 
ChrideaiMs"  PEeoedina  Cyrua  in  this  podtioa  (628). 
*niere  is  no  hiatoriMl  waiiant  for  theoe  atatouents. 
We  know  that  Oyrua  beoame  king  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Babylon.  There  is  abw>lutely  no  room  for 
Darius  between  the  expulsion  of  Nabuna'id  and  the 
aooession  of  ^rua  Some  authorities  have  identified 
Darius  with  Qobryas  (of  which  the  name  may  be  a 
oorruptirai),  who  is  said  to  have  oommanded  the  attack- 
ing army  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  and  as  vioetoy  of 
Cyras  to  have  taken  over  the  government  of  the  city, 
ajnxnntiog  ^vemors,  etc  Gobiyaa  never,  however^ 
held  the  position  aasisoed  to  Darioe  in  our  Book. 

VI.  Daniel  tai  the  Deo  of  Lions.— After  giving  an 
account  of  the  reonraniaation  of  the  empire  by  Darius 
after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  this  chapter  desoribea  a 
oonspiraoy  formed  against  Daniel  by  the  princes,  which 
leeufted  in  his  beic^  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions  for 
refusing  to  obey  a  deoree  whicb  forbade  prayer  to 
God.  Daniel  is  found  alive  and  unhurt  the  next 
morning.  His  aooosers  are  thrown  to  the  lions  and 
instantly  devoured.  Dariua  then  issues  a  deoree  00m- 
manding  the  whole  world  to  honour  the  Qod  of  Daniel 
The  purpose  of  the  ohapter  is  obviously  to  strengthen 
the  .Tbwr  in  ihear  raaitrtanna  to  ttiA  dwnandff  of  Anlilochwi 
Epiphanes, 

1.  531*. — fatn^:  we  have  no  outside  evidence 
in  support  of  statement.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  Feraian  Empire  was  fint  divided  into  twenty 
satrapies  by  Danus  Hystaspis  (522-485  B.a).— 4.  as 
touching  the  Ungdom:  in  the  work  of  his  administra- 
tion.— 6.  assemwBd;  Fender,  "oame  tomoltaoiuly " 
(mg.).~7.  mg.,  "Hba-t  the  king  should  establish  a 
statute  "  is  bett^. — 8.  altereth  not :  "  paaeeth  not 
away."  For  on  illustration  of  the  statement,  see 
Est.  I19.  8s.— 10.  three  times  a  day  {cf.  Pb.  iiy).  The 
specified  hours  of  prayer  were :  (a)  the  time  of 
morning  burnt  offering,  (6)  '*  the  ninth  hour,"  i.e.  3  p.m., 
(c)  sunset. — betcHrehliOod:  the  Jews  were  aooustomed 
to  speak  of  inaying  "  before  "  God  lather  than  "  to  " 
Him.  — 11.  aHonHed:  Driver  translates  "  oame 
thronging  "  ;  Charles,  "  kept  watch  upon." — IS.  In- 
struments lA  music  The  meaning  of^the  Aramaio 
word  is  uncertain.  Some  scholais  translate  "  ooncu- 
binee"  or  "dancing  girls. "^^  had  the  mastoiy  Qt 
them:  or  "fell  upon  them."— 26-27.  This  edict  of 
Darius  may  be  oompared  with  the  ^ooUmationa  of 
Nebuohadneazac  in  339  and  4i-3. — 26.  itodlut:  en- 
during, immovable.— C^nnUiePwriaii;  tlu  oonqaeror 
of  Babylon  in  538  B.a  His  reign  lasted  till  529  b.c 
(see  I31,  lOi). 

Vn.  The  ndon  of  the  Fonr  Beasts.— From  this  point 
onwards  the  Book  beoomee  purely  apooalyi>tic  The 
vision  of  tlie  four  beasts  is  psraUel  to  the  vision  of  the 
image  in  2.  The  beasta  rise  out  of  the  sea.  The  first 
is  alion  witii  eagle's  wings,  the  seo9A(|.%,bear,  the  third 
s^^par^tne  fourth  a  nameless  and  terriMe  creature 
with  tea.Jioma.  Among  the  ten  ^onu*  of  the  fourth 
beaat  there  arises  another  "  httle  hom  "  with  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  which  destroys  three  of  the  other  horns.  At 
this  punt  the  scene  changes.  A  "  great  assize  "  ia 
beong  held       **  the  ancient  of  days."  The  fonxtli 


besst  is  slain.  The  other  three  are  djapoesessed.  A 
human  figure  appears  and  receives  an  eveiiasting 
kingdom.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  (iT-^)  tpvea  a 
partial  interpretation  of  the  visitm.  Tbe  four  beasti 
an  four  kiiuiB  (or  kingdoms)  whioh  mooeed  one  aootlwr 
and  are  fol^wod  by  the  kingdom  of  tbe  a&ints.  Thb 
fourth  besst,  in  whioh  the  intwest  of  the  ohapter  mainly  j 
centres,  is  described  as  a  conquering  kingdom ;  the 
ten  horns  are  ten  kings ;  the  "  little  horn "  is  u 
eleventh  king  which  overthrows  three  of  the  other  ten, 
and  peraeoutes  tlu  saints  for  tiuee  and  a  half  yean  ' 
(a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time).  Bat  the  little  faotn 
is  doomed  to  destniotion,  and  its  oveiUuow  will  be 
followed  the  reign  of  the  saints  in  an  endaBiiDg 
kingdom. 

The  IntetprotatloD  of  the  vision  has  afforded  op||Dor- 
tunilr^  for  infinite  ocmjecture  vad  ^ven  rise  to  encUeaB 
ingenioue  theories.  We  may  dismiss  at  ouoe  all  int«r- 
protations  which  regard  the  fulfilment  of  tbe  vinon  as 
still  in  the  future.  "  The  fonr  kingdoms  "  and  "  tbe 
ten  horns  "  obviously  refer  to  &ot6  which  were  within 
the  writer's  ken.  The  best  and  most  generally  accepted 
exfdanation  to-day  is  the  following. 

The  tour  beasts  represent  the  same  fonr  kingdoms  ' 
as  the  different  parts  of  the  colossal  image  in  2.    Tbe  | 
lion  is  the  golden  kingdom,      the  Babylonian  Empire; 
The  bear  is  the  silver  kinsdom,  i,e.  the  Median  Empire, 
whioh  the  Book  of  Daniel  wronjgly  interpoeea  between 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Foisian.   Iiie  bear  ia  tbe 
bronze  kingdom,  i.e.  the  Persian.   The  fearBcnne,  ' 
nameless  beast  is  tbe  iron  kingdom,  i.e.  the  GreA  i 
Empire.   An  alternative  explanation  whioh  is  fonnd  j 
current  in  early  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  regaids 
the  fourth  kingdom  as  the  Roman  and  omita  the 
aeoond,  Cc.  the  l^pothetioal  Median  Em^ure,  in  the 
above  arrangement,  but  this  suggestion  fsjjs  to  00m- 
mend  itself  to  ihe  majority  of  mraem  soholara:  1 

The  ten  horns  represent  the  Idngs  of  the  Greek 
Empire^  The  best  arrangement  is  as  follows :  (1) 
Alexander  the  Great;  (2)  Selenous  I,  312-280  B.Q. ; 
(3)  Antioohus  I,  279-261  a.a ;  (4)  Antioohus  II.  261- 
246  B.C. ;  (5)  Seleuoua  II,  246-226  B.a  ;  (6)  Seleocos 
III,  226-223  B.G  ;  (7)  Antioohus  m,  222-187  b.c  ; 
(8)  Seleuoos  IV,  186-176  B.C. ;  (9)  Hehodoroa ; 
(10)  Ptolemy  VII,  170-146  B.C  Some  sc^lan  omit 
Alexander  iue  Qreat  and  add  Demetrius  Soter. 

Tbe  Utfle  bom  is  Antioohus  Epiphanes,  the  aiob- 
peneoutor  of  the  Jews,  against  whom  the  Maoo&beans 
revolted.  The  three  horns  wbioh  were  "  jduoked  up  " 
were  probaUy  Selouous  IV,  Heliodorus  the  usurper, 
and  Demetrius  I,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  over- 
thrown by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  though  tbe  evidemoe 
is  not  conoluaive  in  the  ease  of  Demetrius. 

1.  BebhaKsai:  61*.  2.  thegreatsea:  usually  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  Mediterranean,  but  probably  here  used 
of  a  mythical  sea.— 4.  "nie  flnt  bean;  the  Bab;^ntian 
Empire,  descnibed  as  a  lion  witii  eagle's  (or  TtutUfe'a) 
wings,  thus  oomMning  the  characteristicB  of  tfae 
noblest  of  Quadrupeds  and  one  of  the  most  majestae 
of  birds.— ibe  vtnici  wen  phicked :  probhUy  an  aOB- 
sion  to  the  madness  whioh  oame  upon  Nebuohadnanar  i 
(see  4)  and  gave  hun  "  a  beast's  heart "  (4i6).  His 
recovery  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  phiaa^  "a 
man's  heart  waa  given  to  it."— 4t.  aiuwH  Meat:  the 
hypothatioal  Median  Empire  iriuoh  our  Bo<^  insaita 
between  the  Babylonisu  and  FWsian  rulei.    It  is  ochb- 
pared  to  a  bear,  to  indicate  its  inferiority  to  tbe  Hoo-  1 
Like  Babylonian  Empire.— It  was  rateed  op  on  one  Me :  | 
as  Driver  suggests,  the  phrase  is  probably  intoKled  1 
to  refer  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  beax.    "  It  ia 
ptotured  as  raising  <ne  of  ita  ahonlden  ao  aa  to  be  | 
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aUe  to  me  tlw  paw  on  that  side." — thm  ribs:  an 
aUarion  to  the  prey  which  it  had  seized,  {nobablv  a 
rafermoe  to  three  ooontriee  which  had  been  aubdned. — 
6>  The  tJiird  beas^  a  leopard,  lepiesente  the  Persian 
Empire. — turn  wtalgl  may  refer  eiUier  to  the  agility  of 
the  Pendan  &npire  and  the  swiftnesa  with  whion  it 
•wooped  down  upon  its  viotama,  or  the  extent  of  the 
emfiva,  iriiiaih  leadied  to  the  fonr  qnarters  of  the 
eHth.--feqr  ImwIi:  the  fonr  Pezsiaii  kings,  Gynu, 
Darina,  "Xerxee,  and  Artaxerxea. — 7.  the  toutti  wait: 
the  Qseek  'Emigixo.  The  Book  of  Banid  is  always 
specially  severe  on  the  Greek  Empire^ — tiwhMmi:  ten 
km^;  see  intiodnotion  to  the  chapter.— 8.  another 
h«ii:  AntioohoB  Einphanes. — thm  .  .  •  hwnft;  see 
introdnotion  to  the  obaptwr.  <yw  of  a  man:  imidy^ 
ing  keen  insightaod  power  of  obsemlicHi. — aoott.  ate.: 
Antioohos  is  reputed  to  have  been  notozioua  ior  faia 
boaatfol  utteranoes. 

9-14.  The  scene  ohanges,  and  we  have  now  a  iMotore 
of  a  "  great  assise  "  in  heaven,  exeouting  juagment 
wpon  the  kings  and  empiree  referred  to  in  uie  jHeviooa 
vecsesi 

9.  tknam  wwa  plaead:  for  the  angels  who  aasisted 
the  Judge. — aiuleilt  ti  iagt:  the  same  exineasion  ia 
found  efeewbere  with  iho  meaning  of  "  an  old  man." 
We  most  not  read  into  the  worw  the  ocmoeption  of 
etemitT.  What  Daniel  aees  in  the  vision  ia  not  the 
Eternal  God,  but  God  in  the  form  of  an  aged  and 
veneraUe  man. — ^wUt*  .  .  .  wool:  these  metaphors 
are  intended  to  ptwttay  the  parity  of  God. — whaali: 
the  throne  ia  depicted  as  a  olwriot  of  fire.  Thare  is  a 
very  similar  deeoription  of  the  throne  of  God  in  the 
Book  of  Unoob.  "  From  andemeath  the  throne  came 
streams  of  flaming  fire  ...  the  flaming  fire  was  round 
about  him  and  a  great  fire  stood  before  him." — '11.  the 
beaat  was  data:  i.e,  the  fourth  beaat,  Antioohita 
]E^phaiMe.— to  be  bmiud  with  flre:  i.e.  in  the  plao* 
wlhwe  the  dead  are  finally  poniahed. — ^12.  the  teat  tt 
the  baaiti:  the  Bab^rimiaD.  Median,  and  Fmriam 
^mjarmr—IB.  tte  unto  a  son  el  man:  the  AV  was 
wrong  in  tnwatating  "  like  the  Son  of  man,"  and  thus 
snggeeting  tiiat  the  paarage  referred  to  the  "  Son  of 
man  "  of  the  Gospels.  The  phrase  simply  denotes  a 
fisoie  in  human  form.  There  is  no  refereuoe  to  the 
MMBiah.  In  the  inter{«etatimi  of  the  vision  in  xS. 
thia  lAtaae  has  no  plaoe  at  all  The  kiiu^om  that  to 
here  given  unto  *'  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  "  is  in 
x8  given  to  "  the  saints  ai  the  Host  High."  There 
most  be,  therefore,  some  equation  between  the  two 
expreesionB.  The  explanation  is  probably  as  follows : 
The  four  kingdoms  wbioh  have  been  destroyed  are 
repreaented  in  the  form  of  besots  because  of  ibeix 
tapaoi^  and  oroel^.  The  ideal  kingdom  whieh  is  to 
be  eetabliihed  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
hu™*"  being,  "  a  son  of  man,"  to  denote  that  it 
would  be  free  from  all  the  brutal  qualities  and  oh&r- 
aoteristics  which  had  marked  previous  empires.  As 
Driver  says,  "  Humanity  is  contrasted  with  animality ; 
and  the  human  form,  as  oi>poeed  to  the  bestial,  teaches 
that  the  last  kingdom  will  be,  not  like  the  Gmtile 
kingdoms,  a  sujaemaey  of  bnite  force,  but  a  aupremai^ 
ostensibly  humane  and  aptiitual "  (OB.  p.  104).  The 
new  kingdom  is  described  as  coming  "  with  the  olouda 
(rf  heaven,"  to  diirtdngnish  it  from  Uie  other  Idngdonu 
wfaioh  "  came  up  from  the  sea."  They  are  from 
below,  it  is  from  above. — IS.  In  the  midst  of  my  body: 
lit.  the  sheath  {mg.).  The  body  is  here  regarded  aa 
the  aheath  or  reo^itaole  of  the  souL— 19-22  leoapitu- 
lates  the  deaeriptkm  of  tiw  ohaimoteiistieB  of  the  fourth 
beast  (9-iai  i8)r— 21.  made  war  wlfli  tte  lalati:  an 
aOuafcui  to  the  attack  of  Antiodiua  Epiphsnes  upon 


the  Jewish  peoide.— as.  ehaajt*  Uie  tteas  and  the  law : 

Antioohua  attempted  to  abolish  the  feasts  of  the  Jews 
and  the  ordinanoes  of  the  Law. — a  time  and  times  and 
half  a  time:  a  time  is  a  year,  and  the  whole  phrase, 
therefore,  denotes  31  years,  the  period  during  which 
the  peraecution  nnder  Antioohus  lasted,  from  168- 
106  B.a— ^  the  jodfenunt:  i.e.  the  oourt  of 
ent. 

The  TUoB  ol  the  Ram  and  the  He-Koat^TUs 
ohMter  gives  an  aooonnt  of  another  visfon  which  oame 
to  Dsziid  hi  Rhi^ih*"  Near  the  river  Ulat  a  ram  with 
two  horns  is  sera  puahing  invincibly  westward  amd 
northward  and  southward.  Suddenly  from  the  W.  a 
bfr'^oat  ai^ieais,  atta4^  the  nun,  and  breaks  liis  horns. 
Thai,  the  he-goot  "  magnified  himself  exoeedingly." 
The  "  notable  h(»n  "  betveeo  his  e^  ia  bn>^  and 
four  other  homa  spring  up  to  take  its  plaoe.  Out  of 
these  four  horns  prooMoed  another,  a  little  hom, 
which  moved  towarda  the  E.  and  the  8.  and  attacked 
thet  land  of  Paleetine,  exalting  iteelf  against  God, 
desecnating  the  Temjde,  and  abolishing  the  saorifioes 
for  2300  days. 

The  intennotataoa  of  the  vision  which  to  given  by 
Qateiel  to  Daniel  ia  exo^ti(maUy  clear,  and  faavM  no 
manner  (A  doubt  that  it  refera  to  the  events  of  the 
Haocabean  age.  The  ram  with  ^e  two  horns  repre- 
aents  the  two  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia.  The 
he-goat  to  the  Greek  Empiie,  the  first  hom  representing 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  four  later  horns  the  four 
kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  subsequently  split 
up,  Thb  little  hcnsi  to  Anttoohus  Epi[diimes, "  a  king 
01  fierce  oountenanoe  and  undentanding  dark  sen- 
tMioee."  The  attack  on  the  Jewish  lehgion  to  deady 
described,  and  the  promise  given  that  God  will  deliver 
Hto  peopla 

1.  BeUuBar:  6z*— at  the  first:  refers  to  the 
visitA  of  the  four  besets  in  7,  which  to  dated  two 
yean  previously.— 2,  Shoihan  the  palaee:  the  dtadel 
of  Suaa  (Neh.  li.  Est  la,5>.  Sosa  was  the  cartel  of 
Eltun,  and  was  situated  on  the  river  Euheua,  directly 
N.  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  QuU.  It  to  desoribed 
Xeno^ion  ss  the  "  winter  reeidence  of  the  Persian 
kmgs."  Its  citadel  was  renowned  for  its  stren^;th. 
As  the  oity  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Asaorbampal 
(668-flS6  B.C.)  and  not  natored  till  the  ttane  of 
Darius  Hyataqns  (621-486  B.a)  there  to  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  oitsdel  was  in  exiatenoe  at  ^e 
date  implied  by  thto  chapter.  —  Elam:  the  pto- 
vinoe  or  district  E.  of  the  fower  Tigiit  and  N.  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  (Jer.  4834-39*).  —  Ulal:  Eulens 
(modem  KarOn),  one  of  the  three  rivers  which 
flows  into  ttie  Persian  Gulf  from  the  mountains  on 
the  N.  Driver,  however,  thinks  it  was  nobaUy  a 
lane  artifioaal  oanal  oonneotmg  two  of  than  rivma. 

the  ram:  a  symbol  of  power  and  eneigy  (Eaek. 
30x8).  Of  the  two  homa  toe  lower  represents  the 
Median  Empire,  the  higher  which  "  came  up  last " 
the  Peiaiao. — 6.  he-goat:  used  metaphorioallv  to 
describe  a  ruler  or  leader  (Is.  14g  {mff.),  346  ;  Ezek.  39 
18),  representing  here  the  Greek  Empire. — on  the  face: 
an  naggeated  out  pointed  desoriptaon  of  Alexander's 
oonquests.— tooehed  not  the  ground:  suoh  was  the 
speed  <^  the  he-goat  that  he  seemed  to  be  fiymg 
without  touching  the  ground,  a  referonoe  to  the  rapidity 
of  Alexander's  trium[^ant  progress. — Dotabto  DMIi : 
Alexander  the  Great. — 1  deaoribes  the  downfall  of  the 
Pereiao  Empire  before  Alexander.— A.  great  ham  was 
toOkMi:  releis  to  Alexander's  tr^io  death  at  the 
snmmit  of  hto  mwvt  in  323  B.C.— lour  notaUe  hMU: 
iA  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the  Greek  Empire 
was  divided :  (a)  Egypt*  ib)  Asia  Minort  (0)  Syria  and 
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Bftbylonu,  (d)  UMwdonift  And  Gieeoft  Uf,  II4).— 0.  a 
UtOelram:  Antiochiu  Epi^uneB  (170-164  b.o.)  wbow 
oppteflaioD  oaosed  the  luooabean  rlnng. — gloriOQi 
land:  Palestine  (e/.  1U6,  4i).~10.  the  hostotheana: 
the  stars.  This  attack  on  the  heaTenly  bodies  is  a 
symbolioal  vvf  of  desorilMiig  Antioohus'  attempt  to 
desteoy  the  Jewish  religk».— 11.  the  prinea  «  ttia 
host;  !.«.  God. — burnt  ttfertng:  refers  to  Antioohus' 
deeeoration  of  the  Temple  and  the  suppression  of  the 
saorifioea. — 12.  and  the  host  waa  gtrw :  the  meaninff 
of  this  clause  is  very  onoertain.  Drivet  renders,  "  A 
host  was  appointed  aoainst  the  oontmnat  burnt  oBm- 
iaa  with  ttanagroewm,"  and  azphuns  it  thosi 
"  Antioohtu  had  nootuse  to  Tiolenoe  and  set  mt  an 
aimed  ganison  to  suppress  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
JewB."  BY  means, "  A  host  (».<.  an  army  of  Israelites) 
was  given  over  to  it  (the  horn,  ».«.  Antioohus)  together 
witik  the  burnt  ofierinA  throng  transffreesion  "  the 
apostasy  of  the  disloyml  Jews).— 14.  two  thomand 
tfiiM  hODdnd;  1160  dm.  The  deeeoiatirai  of  the 
altar  lasted  from  the  16th  of  Cbislew  168  b.o.  to  Ihe 
2Sth  of  Chislew  166  b.0,,  or  3  yean  and  10  days.  The 
number  of  days  leokoned  in  a  Jewish  year  at  this  time 
is  unoertain,  but  the  range  of  poasibilitiee  for  this  period 
lies  between  1090  and  1132  days,  and  in  any  case  the 
number  falls  short  of  the  urofdieeied  1160.  Some 
■oholan  think  that  the  1150  davs  is  reckoned  not  from 
the  actual  destiuction  of  the  attar*  bat  fnun  the  date 
of  the  edict  of  Antiochos.  Othere  hold  that  the  Book 
waa  written  within  this  period,  and  that  the  1160  daya 
or  3}  yeaiB  was,  ther^re,  a  genuine  pcedictaon,  which 
was  only  apinrozimately  ftOailed.— 17.  the  tMob 
balmgeu  to  the  aid :  to  the  writer  the  evmtm  of  the 
Uaooabean  rising  were  to  be  followed  by  the  end  of 
the  workL— 19.  lo  the  hUter  time  of  the  IndlgnatlOB : 
when  the  wrath  of  God  shall  be  mani&st  at  the  end  of 
time.— ao-sai  3-9*.— M.  DDdKitaiidliK  daifc  Mk- 
tMMW:  "  a  master  of  diasimiilatioD.  aUe  to  oonoeal 
Us  meaniiu  under  ambiguous  words*'  (Drirer). — 
M.  not  by  lut  own  power :  i.e.  either  (a)  bj  the  per- 
miaeion  of  God,  or  {b)  by  his  mtrigues. — 26.  broken 
wtflmitliand:  by aot <rf God.--26.  shnttvtheTMco: 
keep  it  aeoretw 

IX.  Thia  is  one  of  the  moat  poxaling  chapters  in  the 
Bible,  and  no  little  higrauity  has  been  expended  upon 
its  interpretation.  Jeremiah  had  spokm  of  a  porush- 
ment  which  was  to  befall  the  king  of  Bab^n  ^'  when 
BBveuty  years  are  aooompUshed  "  (Jer.  26i3).  Daniel, 
puzzled  Dy  the  prophecy,  inquires  of  God  what  the 
seventy  yean  signified.  Tbib  answer  givm  is  that  the 
'*  seventy  jrears "  refna  to  aeveiK'\weeks  of  yean, 
ue.  400  ycam,  and  ia  divided  into  tiireo  pernda  of 
48,  434,  and  7  years  respectively.  The  mat  period 
will  be  the  interval  betweea  the  utteranoe  of  the 
propheqy  and  the  oommencement  of  the  work  of  re- 
storing the  oity  and  the  advent  of  the  "  anointed  <»e." 
The  second  period  of  434  vears  oovers  the  tame  of 
restoration,  and  at  the  end  of  it  an  anointed  ono  would 
be  oat  ofi,  and  a  time  of  desertion  would  enaue. 
Doting  the  hat  praiod  of  aeveo  yean,  |ieraeaationH 
would  arise,  and  for  half  Ihe  time  the  saonfloas  would 
be  suspended.  No  interpretation  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested whi<di  Mitirely  meete  the  facta.  The  two  most 
popular  explanati<His  are  as  follows  t 

(1)  The Modani Vlew.r-FoUowmg the anakgyof  the 
interpretation  of  the  other  {Ho^ietio  elementi  iuDaniel, 
meet  modem  aoholaia  think  uiat  the  490  yean  an  to 
be  found  in  the  period  which  b^fins  with  the  date  ot 
Jeremiah's  pro^eoy  (687  B.O.)  and  ends  with  the 
deatii  of  Antioohoa  ^phanea  in  164  B.O.  lUny  of 
tin  details  of  the  BaaatiTo  fit  tliii  esplanatten,  cfli,  the 


oasaaBon  of  the  sattfifloes  under  Antaoohtts  tor  3}  yeas 
{27).  The  ^lost  serious  difficulty  bee  in  the  fact  that 
the  period  j(87  b.0.  to  104  oovenr  only  433  years  and 
not  490,  so  that  there  are  67  years  anaooounted  for. 
Tbo  oofy  posnble  reidy  ia  to  argue  that  the  miBtake 
ia  doe  to  wi  writer  a  laok  of  aufkient  ohroDtdogied 
data,  Joae^oB  malna  rimilar  mistakmw,  and  the 
Hellcaristk]  writer,  Dematriua,  OTer«Btimatea  a  aimikr 
stretch  of  history  1^  aboot  the  nma  amount  (7S  yen) ; 
see  Driver,  p,  147. 

(2)  The  Ttaittlonal  Vkw  mahitainB  that  the  pasaags 
oontains  •  pndiotion  fd  the  advent  uid  the  death  cf 
OhiM.  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  saorifloes,  and  ths 
fall  ^  jMosalem.  Tlw  nadinff  of  the  AV  aJfoids 
BOmmjujoKHrt  for  the  theory.  Phrases  like  "  unto  tb» 
llesdar%e  Prince."  "Messiah  shall  be  out  ofL" 
natnraJlx'Buggeet  to  the  ofdinary  reader  the  birth  and 
death  of  Christ.  But  when  we  look  more  doe^  into 
the  paavage,  it  beoomes  clear  that  this  interpretatwe 
will  not  bear  «nminat3(m.  (o)  It  is  extran^  doubtfol 
whether  the  term  "  Messiah "  fea%  rqaeseota  tbs 
meaning  of  the  oiisinaL  Hie  BV  traiulatea 
anointed  me,"  and  n  we  adopt  fta  panotaatkn  then 
are  two  "  uiointed  ones,"  the  one  appearing  at  the 
end  of  the  49th  year,  the  other  "  out  off  "  at  the  end 
of  the  48Srd  year,  (b)  Vpba  this  reasoning  the  pniod 
would  oommenoe  (see  Dnver,  p.  144)  at  SiS  B.C;,  the 
date  of  Exia's  mission,  whkm  would  form  a  good 
beginning  thos^  it  does  not  seem  to  be  de6Bitely 
oonneotea  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  dty,  bat  then 
is  no  event  at  400  to  mark  the  break  betwem  tho  £nt 
two  epoofas.  (c)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  phrase 
in  37  which  states  that  the  anointed  one  "  lukde  a 
oovenant  for  one  week  "  (sevw  yean);.  The  miniatiy 
of  Jesus  lasted  only  for  three  years,  (d)  The  nanative 
impliea  that  ihe  sai^fioea  were  oofy  attnendad  lor 
9^  yeara,  Hie  faiternetaMon  impliea  then-  eoanplele 
and  total  abcJition.  7e)  lliem  is  no  hint  that  a  period 
of  40  yearn,  the  time  betweoi  the  Cradflxion  and  tt» 
destrooticHi  of  Jerusalem,  is  to  intervene  between  the 
Messiah's  overthrow  and  the  final  iimovemeMl.  The 
data  of  the  destmoticm  of  Jemaalem  falls  compfately 
ontiido  the  range  of  the  400  yean.  Por  theee  reaaoas 
t^  tnditfcnal  view  fa  now  generally  abaadoiwd  br 
modem  aoholatriiip^  and  the  fiiat  theory  afanoat  um- 
veisally  adopted. 

1.  Dariw:  531*.— J««nUh  the  j^aflwt:  the 

referenoe  is  to  the  pcopheotes  in.  Jer.  36iiL,  SBia 
Daniel  is  dista«eaed  by  the  apparent  bilure  of  these 
propheoieB  and  seeks  to  discover  an  explanation.— 
4-19.  AoocHrdiog  to  C%ailea,  a  later  intMpdatkm  ooo* 
taining  the  ooafo8Bi<Hi  of  Daniel  This  prayer  was 
wrfdentfy  written  hy  a  Palestinian  Jew  (see  7  and  16), 
and  does  not,  theref(xte,  maintain  the  point  of  view 
assumed  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  where  the  writer  is 
Buppoeed  to  be  living  at  the  court  td  Babylon.  ^Mre 
is  little  originality  in  the  prayer,  and  many  of  its 
phraaea  are  oorrowed  from  other  parts  of  the  OT. — 
11.  witttiB  In  the  taw  Of  Mom:  A  Dt.  S»aa^i8.  m 
ttb  writtsn:  cf.  Dt  8815,  30x.-40-86,  Tl»e  expUaa- 
tion  of  Jemuiah's  prophecy.-^,  bring  eaand  to  tf 
fwtttly :  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  oheoure ;  wta. 

gives  an  alternative  rmdering,  "  being  snB  weaiied* ' 
Qt  neither  translation  is  satisiaotory.  If  "  fly  swiftly  " 
is  oorreot,  titis  is  the  earUeet  reference  to  the  later 
popular  omo^tion  that  angels  possess  wings. — tt. 
wnoty  WWta!  this  phrase  gives  the  new  prineiife 
upon  whioh  Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  to  be  reintenaeted. 
TlM  70  yean  are  to  be  r^uded  as  70  weeks  of  year*, 
we.  400  years.  This  verse  deeoribes  in  general  ttnoe 
what  is  to  happen  daring  thia  p«iod.—Md  19:  tm- 
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finn  or  ratify.— ^noM  the  moit  My:  it  ib  dooUfol 
whether  thin  jduaae  it  maflonMne  or  neater  (^."nv.). 
Driver  thinks  that  it  refers  to  the  Tem|de  or  altar. — 
2B.  mm  the  gOtag  twth:  t.e.  from  t^  attimnoe  of 
the  ooDUoandment  Jeremiah. — unto  the  Uiolllted 
one:  Boholars  are  divided  ae  to  the  person  teferted  to 
in  this  phraee,  Drivor  favonra  Q^nis,  who  is  oalled 
"  the  anointed  "  in  la.  45i.  Oh&rles  thinU  it  lefers 
to  Jeahoa,  the  aoa  of  Jozadak,  the  fint  hjfjjh*  priest 
after  the  lestoration  (Egj.  Ss). — thweeeow  aiW  two 
weefci:  thia  Terse  should  nndoabtedly  be  fooneoted 
with  the  following  olaase  as  in  RV,  and  not  with  the 
paeoeding  aeotenoe  as  in  AV.  It  means -l^' wei^  of 
yean.  ue.  434  Tears.— with  itiwt  and  motA:  maay 
adidaa  aooe^  an  emendatioa  whioh  eBaohs  ob  to 
tntndate,  "  vntit  sqnan  and  stneL"  JenMalem  is  to 
be  reboilt  on  a  la^er  male  and  with  teoader  atrooti 
tbanbeiore. — 28,  tbeanoiotedeiMbeevt  efl:  the  mean- 
ing of  tlus  phzase  ia  far  from  elaar,  bat  most  modem 
autolars  think  it  refers  to  Oniaa  m,  who,  in  175  b.o.» 
was  depoeed  from  the  hish  priesthood  by  Antfoohus 
En^iaiMs  (pi  683).— duin  hin  notidng:  this  is,  m 
Cnama  shj^  "  a  questimable  reading  of  an  oneertain 
text."  As  the  wopda  stand,  they  mean  that  Onias, 
after  hie  deprivatitKi,  was  left  in  abject  poverty.— flu 
people  <d  the  prinee :  refers  Ib  the  aoJdiara  of  Antioohaa. 
— Usmd:  Ce.  the  death  of  Antioohna.  Charlee  tnuM- 
latee,  "  The  eod  shall  be  with  a  flood,"  and  ooimoote 
with  the  following  veiae,  making  these  words  Intzodaoe 
the  events  of  the  last  week. — 27.  (a  most  difSenlt  verse) 
he  shall  maka  a  flmt  MvenaDt:  if  the  ivIersDoe  is  to 
AntiooAias,  aa  seems  absolntdy  ontain,  tiie  words  oan 
only  mean  that  "  he  made  a  oovenant  with  i^oetate 
Jews  in  order  to  eecnie  their  help  in  extirpating  the 
Jewish  religion."  Some  Boholare  emend  the  text  and 
tmnslate,  "  the  oovenant  shall  be  annnlled  for  the 
many,"  ks.  there  shall  be  a  period  of  general  apostasy.-" 
onamA:  7  yeaa.-^-^Uitt  «l  the  waA :  the  8|  yean 
daring  whieh  the  eaorifloes  were  auspended  by  Antwohns 
723.  8i4).~iV(»  ^  Whig  (tf  aboataiatloH: 
another  diffiomt  aiul  obsonre  jduase.  As  it  stands,  it 
oan  only  beexidainedon  the  analogy  of  Ps,  ISio,  "and 
be  ((.e.  Yafaweh)  rode  upon  a  oherub  aiul  did  fly." 
Many  eoholais,  however,  profar  to  emend  the  text  and 
tnoalate  "  m  its  alead,"  ^e.  hi  plaoe  of  the  eaoiiflsew 
"  In  its  atead  shall  be  the  abondnatioa  that  maketh 
deaokte,  tM  the  heathen  altar  aet  up  by  Antiodins 
(llsx*}.— and  mo  inta  Hw  eoMOiiUBatloii :  the  beet 
Emdenng  of  the  last  danae  is  that  of  Drivw,  *'  and  tiiat 
ontil  the  oonaommation  and  that  whioh  is  determined 
be  poured  upon  the  desolatiMi,"  (.e.  the  abranination  will 
owtmae  until  doom  Is  ponied  out  upm  Autiodiiia. 

X.  latredoedMi  to  (he  Final  VUoo.— The  last  three 
ohaptefB  of  Daniel  form  a  onity  and  desoribe  the  final 
•Vkuaa.  10  is  introductory.  A  "  shining "  belns 
lypean  to  Daniel  near  the  "  great  rivw  and  telb 
him  that  he  baa  been  sent  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 
The  guardian  angel  of  JPania  had  tried  to  inteioept 
him,  DQt  Miobael  the  protector  irf  land  had  oome  to 
his  aasistanoe. 

1.  thM  year  of  Cmm:  636  the  latest  date  m 
the  Book.-~4.  the  great  river:  elsewhrae(e/.  Gen.  I6i8) 
the  Euplu«tea  is  described  in  this  way,  and  aa  the 
Hiddekel,  i<.  the  Tigtis,  was  60  miles  from  Babylon, 
CSuules  thinks  the  name  of  the  river  Ib  an  interpolatkm. 
— 6.  gold  of  Uphai :  the  word  "  Uphas  "  oooars  cmly 
in  Jer.  10%  and  no  plaoe  this  name  !■  known.  Most 
■ehc^an  think  that  the  word  ia  a  OMTUption  of  the 
mm  familiar  0phir^>-4.  baiyl:  UCX  leads, "  ohryMH 
lito,"  the  ttHiaiL  Oompafe  with  the  deaoriptioa  of 
the  angel  hm  that  of  the  risen  Christ  in  Rev.  1.— 
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IS.  fiw  prbMS  ef  ttie  Unsloiii  itf  Pania:  "  prinoe  "  is 
not  here  the  title  of  an  earthly  mler,  but  relBrs  to  the 
guardian  angel  (Is.  242if.*).  Each  nation  was  sut^- 
posed  to  have  its  own  gnardian  u^l,  so  also  in  the 
phrase,  "  one  of  the  chief  prinoes,"  *.e,  one  of  the  ohiei 
guaidiaa  angels  (Is.  242i*.  Ht^  18io*). — remained 
with  the  Ungs :  (Siariea  adapts  an  emendation  whioh 
makes  much  better  sense,  "  I  left  him  alone  there 
wiUi  the  imnoe  of  the  Un^  of  Peniia."-<19.  Hke  the 
dmUtnde :  *.&  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  muL — SO. 
prtaiee:  guardian  ange^  aa  in  13. 

XL  Ttw  Final  nrion. — ^This  g^ves  a  snnunaiy  of 
bistoiy  from  tin  bmiming  of  the  Persian  era  to  the 
time  of  Antioohus  !&ijdunea.  The  references  to  the 
eailier  part  of  it  are  Imf,  bat  more  details  an  given 
when  uw  prophet  naehee  the  period  of  the  Greek 
eapiemaey,  especially  with  rH;ard  to  the  relations  be* 
tw^ea  the  Ptolemies  and  the  oeleuoidn. 

1.  OHds  verse  really  belongs  to  10,  and  should  he 
taken  as  the  final  olaase  of  the  fweceding  paragrai^ — 
lint  year  <tf  Dariw:  the  mentirai  of  Duius  is  exoeed- 
htgj^  difBouUt  as  lOi  datee  the  ^pheoy  in  tin  third 
year  of  Oyrne.  The  LXX  reads  Qyrns  instead  of 
Darius.— eoBflrm and fltTMigflMn him:  t.& Midiael, not 
Darius.  Ti  the  teanslation  is  right,  Daniel  is  repre- 
sented aa  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Michael  in  his 
oonteet  witii  the  other  angeb.  Bub  the  LXX  reads, 
"  confirms  and  strengthens  me."  Charles  emends 
lOflofr-llit  thus :  "  When  I  go  fcHlh,  lo,  the  prinoe  of 
Oneoe  ehall  oome,  and  thue  is  none  tiiat  holdeth 
witii  me  against  these,  but  Miohael  your  prinoe,  who 
standeth  up  to  oonfizm  and  strengthen  me.  Bat  I 
will  tell  thee  that  which  is  inscribed  in  the  writing  of 
truth.  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up,  etc"— &  wee 
kings:  pcobab^  Qrras  (638-620  B.a),CkaibTsee  (529- 
622  B.a),  Darius  HyrtasiHs  (622-486  b.0.).— tlM  fourth : 
Xerxes  (486-466  B.0: )  who  invaded  Oreece.  An  account 
of  tiie  immense  wealth  and  power  of  Xerxes  ia  given 
by  the  Qmek  hletorian  Herodotus  (viL  90-00).— ettr  up : 
an  alliuioD  to  the  well-known  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece. — &  a  ml^^  king:  Alexandw  the 
Great.— 4.  bb  kingdom  ihall  be  broken :  an  allusion 
to  the  divMm  of  Alexander's  empiro  after  his  death 
(88*).-^iet  to  posted^:  Alexander  Mt  no  children 
to  eneoeed  him,  and  the  am  bom  after  his  death  was 
nnidend  before  he  reached  manhood.— 5.  the  king 
at  the  eovlh:  the  king  of  Eterpt.  Ptolony  L  The 
two  chief  divisions  <x(  the  Greek  Em pir©  were  (a)  Egypt, 
which  was  ruled  the  Ptolemies,  (6)  Hym.,  which  waa 
governed  by  the  SeleucidaB.  The  following  verses  give 
an  aoooont  oi  the  nlationa  between  these  two  emiw«B. 
— ooo  nihil  pdneai:  Sdeooos,  the  foonder  of  the  rival 
empinr— he  Aall  be  itmiK  abm  Um :  EMenons  ehall  be 
stronger  than  Ptolemy. — 6.  they  thail  iatii  thmurtraa: 
refers  to  the  attempt  of  Ptolemy  II  (286-247)  and 
Antioohus  n  to  form  a  matrimomal  allianoe  between 
the  two  emjans. — the  king's  daughtw:  Berenice. 
Ptolemy  XI,  m  order  to  bring  the  long  and  disastroas 
wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria  to  a  dose,  gave  his 
daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Antioohus  H,  on 
oimmtioil  that  he  divorced  his  wife  lAodice,  and  upon 
the  nnderstanding  that  if  Berenice  had  a  son,  he 
should  unite  the  two  empires.— che  Khali  retain :  the 
ammgement  did  not  succeed.  After  the  death  of 
Ptolraiy,  Antioohos  dismissed  Berenice  and  took  back 
his  previous  wife,  Laodice. — neither  Ihall  he  stand: 
Antioohus  was  murdered  by  Laodice.  ehe  ihall  be 
ftraniD:  Bennioe  was  pot  to  death  at  the  instuntaon 
el  Uodiceu— they  that  boi«ht  her:  Berenice's 
attendanta.— he  that  begat  her;  Ptolemy  n,  bnt 
Ohariea  emends  tbe  t»t  and  reads,  "her  aoo."— 
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7.  ont  o{  a  fhoot:  Ptolemy  m,  Bereoioe'a  brother. — 
««iifl  with  an  anny:  Ptolemy  III,  in  order  to  avenge 
his  mster,  invaded  Syria,  seized  Seleucia  the  fortifiwl 
port  of  Antioch,  and  overran  the  country.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  return  to  Egypt,  before  his  oon- 
queet  ma  oomplete,  in  order  to  quell  a  rebellion,  bat 
he  took  back  unmeofie  spoil  and  booty. — 9.  He  Shall 
eome :  Seleuoiu  IL  After  the  murder  of  Antioohus, 
his  Buooeasor,  Seleuona  Callinioiu,  invaded  Egypt  Init 
was  defeated  (240  B.G.).— 10.  Ut  sons:  ».&  the  sons 
of  Seleuoos  II,  Seleuous  Keraoooe  who  reigned  for 
tiiree  years  (226-223  B.a),  and  Antioohus  HI,  generally 
known  as  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187  B.C.).  The 
two  are  joined  tether,  though  the  former  never  made 
an  attadE  upon  Egypt  The  oampwM  allnded  to  ate 
those  of  Antaochna  Uie  Great.— •fialTeMna  n:  mtm 
MSS.  read,  "  shall  attack  him."— Us  fortress :  probably 
Gaza,  the  strongeet  forbess  in  the  S.  of  Panitine. — 
11.  be  shall  set  forth :  this  senteooe  is  very  amUguous, 
and  may  mean  either  he  (Antioohus)  will  raise  a  great 
army  and  it  will  be  given  into  hia  (Ptolemy's)  hand, 
or  he  (Ptolemy)  will  nise  a  gnat  aimy  and  it  shall  be 
put  under  his  oomnumd. — 1£  Bead  nwr.  "Themolti- 
tndo*'  refers  to  the  army  of  AatkMsbUL — Us  heart: 
Ptolemy's.— shaD  not  iffWidl:  Ptolemy  iuled  to  follow 
op  his  viotoiy. — 18.  This  verse  refers  to  ao  attack 
made  by  Annocfans  upon  Egypt  twelve  years  lator 
(200  B.ak  In  the  meantime  Ptolemy  Philonator  had 
died  and  beea  snooeeded  by  his  8(m  Ptolemy  J^i^ia^ 
a  boy  of  flva.— at  ttw  and  ol  the  ftmea:  a  leferanoe  to 
the  mterval  of  twelve  years  sinoe  the  previous  oam- 
pai(^ — 14.  mur  stand  op:  this  phraae  includes 
Anuoohos,  Philip  of  Haoedon  his  ally,  and  certain 
rebellions  which  are  said  to  have  broken  out  in  Egypt 
attbiatima — ehUdr«nof  theTlolmt:  certain  turbiuent 
spirits  among  the  Jews  who  assisted  Antioohus  in  his 
ounpaisii  agamst  Egypt. — to  c^Utsh  the  vtrion:  to 
fulfil  the  j^flieoies.- IK.  mlt-feoead  dty:  Sidon, 
iriiiGhwaaoaptaredbyAntioohai. — 16.  He  (Antioohus) 
that  oometh  against  him  (Ptolemy). — the  gnrlons  land : 
Fl^tine  (c/.  89).— 17.  luright  ones:  read  mg.,  whioh 
is  baaed  on  the  text  of  the  yersiona,  "  shall  make 
equitable  conditions."  Owing  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Romans,  Antioohus  was  unable  to  invade  Egypt, 
and  was  compelled  to  make  terms  with  Ptolemy. — UM 
dai^tar  women:  his  danghtM  CSeopatm.— to 
destooy  It  {mf.)  the  real  motive  of  the  marriage  was 
to  obtain  a  hold  over  Egypt. — bat  It  (mg.)  shall  not 
stand :  the  nhm  did  not  succeed.  Cleopatn  took  ttte 
part  of  her  husband  rather  than  her  father. — 18.  torn 
Us  face  to  the  bles :  to  the  coast- lands  of  Asia  Minor, 
nfening  to  Antioohus'  ezpeditim  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Gieeoe. — a  pcbioe:  a  oommaoder  (ef.  mg.)i 
LaoiuB  Oomebus  Soipio,  who  defeated  Antiochas  at  the 
battle  of  Magneeia,  ia  intended. — 196.  refers  to  the 
murder  of  Antioohus  in  187  B.a  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Elymais,  in  revenge  for  hia  saorilege  upon  the  Temple 
of  BeL— ao.  one:  i.e.  Seleucus  IV  (187-176  B.a)— 
shall  eaase  an  exactor:  these  words  are  suppoeed  to 
refer  to  an  attempt  by  Seleucus  to  pfamder  the  Temite 
in  Jerusalem  (2  Uao.  2i).— within  lew  days:  after 
an  inglorious  reign  of  twelve  years,  Seleucus  IV  waa 
murdered,  as  tiie  result  of  a  plot  formed  against  him 
by  hia  chief  minister,  Hdiodorus. — 21.  a  eootempttble 
pmm:  Antioohus  Epiphanee  (176-164).  The  rest  of 
the  chapter  is  a  deaoription  of  Antioohus,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  villain  of  the  pieces — they  had  not 
given:  Antioohus  was  not  the  natural  heir.  The 
thimie  should  have  passed  to  Demetrius,  tbo  son  of  the 
pnvicniB  kiiw. — In  ttane  of  aaearUy :  or  "  nnawarea  " 
(sea  Sss  aaril24)^-hr  Sattaifes:  AntioohuB  made 


himself  very  popular  witii  the  people  of  Antiooh.  Am 
inaoriptioo  was  discovered  at  Pergamum  in  188B  t»> 
oording  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  by  them  to  Eonkeoes, 
king  (3  Pergamum,  and  Attains  his  brother,  for  the 
aawiatanoe  whioh  they  had  reodered  to  AntifwAmi  in 
obtaining  the  crown.  It  is  printed  in  OB,  p.  807. — 
22.  The  attaok  d  Antioohas  upon  Faleetine. — prlnes 
of  flu  tiovoBaat:  the  high  priest,  Onias  m,  Hho  is 
oalled  "  the  aoomted  one  "  m  936.-28.  with  a  — 


pec^le:  an  alluBion  probably  to  the  waaity  <d  the 
mends  and  supporters  of  Antiochus,— ^4.  tM  tstlast 
places :  the  meaning  is  obeoure.  The  phrase  is  geoenHj 
iikea  to  r^r  to  fettile  distriots  of  Fklestine  or  Egypt, 
but  some  soholam  emend  the  text  and  render,  '*  swwil 
the  mightiest  men  of  the  pfovinceu" — SK.  The  nier- 
enoe  is  to  the  6rat  EsyptiaD  oampaign  of  Antioohus  a 
170  B.a-^ing  of  a«  sonfli:  Ptolemy  Phihianetoi; 
who  was  defeated  by  Antjoohus  near  Felusiam. — M. 
they  that  eat:  the  defeat  of  Ptolraoy  was  hugely  dus 
to  the  disaffection  of  his  friends. — Sff.  they  shall  qisak 
Has :  after  tJie  defeat  of  their  king,  the  Akxszidri&BS 
laised  his  broker  Ptolemy  niyaoon  to  the  thniiie, 
whereupon  Antioohus  |xet«aded  to  take  Ptolnay 
Fhilometor  under  his  proteetitHi.— 4B.  On  his  nCnm 
from  his  first  Egyptian  p*ign  AntiodLos  attaatod 
Palestine. — the  aHug  eorennat:  the  Jewish  ndigkn.— 
89.  be  shall  return :  ue.  to  Egypt,  an  idloskRi  to  the 
second  Egyptian  nampaign  in  I68  B.a,  wiiioh  reBoHed 
in  diauter  for  Antioohus;— ao.  sU|a  ol  Kltttm :  Ktttni 
(No.  2423f  .*)  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Cyprus,  buk  the 
expnaaioii  waa  used  by  Jews  to  denote  any  mantins 
peoide  in  the  West.  Here  it  refem  to  the  Bosiaa 
navy,  whioh,  under  the  oommand  of  C.  Popilius  Lanas, 
oompellod  Ajittoohns  to  withdraw  from  EgypC^-^afff 
fauUgnathm:  baffled  in  his  attempt  upon  Sgypt 
Antioohus  invaded  Pakatme  again.— that  forsake  As 
eovenant:  1.&  reneinde  Jews.— 81.  arms  shal  stand: 
aa  armed  force  wiO  attack  at  hia  imilanonb — prates 
the  sanetnary:  refers  to  Antioohus'  attack  npoo  tke 
Temple  (see  1  Hao.  I29ff.).— the  abombiatian  that 
maketh  desolate:  i,€.  the  heathen  ahar  which 
Antioohus  built  over  the  altar  of  burnt  offMing  (see 
1  Mac  I54).  This  ex^esskin  is  quoted  in  tibe  NT 
(Mt.  24is,  Mk.  13x4).— aa.  sueh  as  da  wlekedly:  tto 
apostatai^— but  the  petals  that  know:  ^.  1  Mao.  ks. 

And  many  hi  Isniel  were  strong,  and  th^  <dkoae  to 
die  rather  than  eat  onolean  meats  or  ^niaoe  the 
covenant" — 88.  they  that  be  wise:  the  pious  Isi^tes 
who  were  loyal  to  t^eir  faith.— tall  by  the  swotd.  e4s.: 
a  reference  to  the  various  fonus  of  jpuseoutaoa, — 41. 
many  shall  ]oln :  Charks,  using  the  LXX  as  his  baaiB, 
emends,  "  and  there  shall  join  them  many  in  the  cify 
and  many  in  (heur  several  honuateads,"  £a  the  ooontiy 
districts. — 86.  some  tt  flMm:  it.  some  of  the  Jewlecs 
would  Bufier  martyrdom,  but  the  ^eot  would  be  to 
refine  and  purify  the  rest  of  the  people:— aft.  anlt 
Ums^  abme  every  god:  the  later  coma  of  Antioch 
bore  the  inscription :  "  Of  King  Antioohus  Ood  made 
manilest."— Ow  tadlfnattai:  the  wnth  of  Ch>d  (see 
819).— 87.  the  gods  of  Us  fathsis:  Antioobns  aban- 
doned hia  own  national  cult  for  the  worship  of  thfl 
Greek  deities. — the  desire  of  women :  the  context  abows 
that  the  phrase  must  refer  to  some  deity,  probably  to  the 
Phoanioiau  god,  Tanimnz  (pp.  631f..  liek,  814*),  wb(m 
worship  was  extremely  popular  in  Syria  (see  Milton, 
Paradtae  Lost,  I  44M.).— 88.  the  god  of  tOftNSSSS: 
probably  the  Roman  dei^,  Jninter  Oapitblinus,  to  whoa 
Antioohus  erected  a  magnificent  tmnple  at  AntioelL — 
88.  And  be  Shan  deal  .  .  .  strangegod:  maoysAokis 
enieud  this  diffiook  smtenoe,  '*  And  he  shall  psooim 
for  the  forticsaea  ai  atronghoMs  rts  paopie  at  a  etwage 
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god,"  and  think  that  the  eentenoe  refers  to  the  heathen 
K^dieiB  and  ooloniste  settled  hy  Antioohua  in  the 
fortress  at  Jgmsttlam.-  40.  At  thu  pcHnt  history  ends 
aod  proidiecy  b^jns.  "nie  rest  of  the  chapter  relatee 
tothefntoxe.  As  Driver  says  (CB,  p.  197),  "The  author 
dzaws  here  an  imaginatiTe  piotuxe  of  the  end  of  the 
tyntfit  Iring,  similar  to  the  ideal  one  of  the  time  of 
^flonaio^nD  in  Is.  IO2S-52."  In  this  verse  there  is  a 
foieoast  of  a  snooeeBful  oampaign  against  the  "  king 
of  the  Boath,"  i.e.  Ptolemy  Ph^bmetor.— 41.  the 
gloriowland:  Palestine  (16).— Bdoot :  tluee  oonntnes 
Till  flwape  attaok.  %a  Edcon,  Uoab,  and  Ammon. — 
4S.  The  oonqtMst  of  Egypt  is  to  be  complete,  so  that 
even  the  border  peoplee,  the  Libyans  on  the  W.,  and 
tho  Xthiopiana  on  tlie  S.  will  be  subdued. — 44.  tUibgs : 
aa  in  case  of  Sennaoherib,  the  viotoriooa  career  of 
Antioohos  is  to  be  interrupted  by  news  of  insoneotions 
in  h»  own  land.— 45.  betwoM  tlw  sm  and  .  .  .  monn- 
tidn :  tba  ^rasbBoy  sui^oBeB  that  Antioehus  will  die 
in  fkkstine  somewhue  betwem  the  Hediterraneui 
and  Ut.  Son.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  actually  died 
at  Tabaa  in  Persia. 

xn.  follows  immediately  upon  the  preceding  para- 
gra{^,  and  there  should  be  no  break  between  tbe  two 
ohapteiSL  1-3  forms  the  ending  of  the  revelation  whioh 
the  angel  makes  to  Duoiel,  and  deeeribes  tiie  deiiver- 
moe^n  Israel  and  tlte  reenneotion  of  the  jnsL — 1.  at 
that  ttma:  at  the  overthrow  of  AntioohuB. — the  great 
pffnee:  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  {cf.  IO13,  21). — In 
tbe  book:  *.&  the  book  of  life  {cf.  Ps.  6938,  Bev.  Ss 
et  vaMtm). — 2.  The  doctrine  of  tiie  reenneotion.  The 
OT^s  DO  very  dear  or  definite  teaching  about  the 
fatoie  life.  The  idea  of  a  lesnrrectdon  appears  first 
in  a  national  sense  (Hos.  62,  Bzek.  371-14).  The 
reamreotion  of  the  indindnal  »  flnfc  eonnoiatod  in  a 
poet-exilic  passage  in  Ii.  86x9*,  where  it  is  ezpreBB^ 


limited  to  Israetites.  The  [ffeeent  passage  is  the 
eariieet  in  whioh  the  reeuneotion  of  the  wicked  is 
definitely  taught.  Even  here  it  is  not  nniversal  {cf.  the 
jdiraae  ''^many  of  them  that  sleep  ").— «veriasttalg  Hie : 
tins  is  ih»  firat  ooourmnoe  of  this  phrase,  which,  how* 
ever,  is  frequently  found  in  Apooryphal  literataie. — 
8.  irtse:  does  not  refer  to  inteJleotual  giite  but  rather 
to  moral  stability  {<if.  II33.  3S}.  The  martyrs  and 
leaders  of  the  people  in  ita  time  of  trial  are  here 
promised  a  oounterbatanoing  "  weight  of  glory,"  to 
use  the  phrase  of  PauL — 4.  Tne  oktemg  of  the  vieion. — 
many  Bliall  nm  to  and  fro:  this  is  usually  ttkea  to 
mean  "  nm  to  and  fro  in  the  book,"  i.e.  <Ulig«itly  study 
and  appropriate  ita  teaohing.  Charles,  however,  thinks 
tho  text  is  oorrnpt  and  on  the  basis  of  the  VSS  trans- 
lates, "  many  shall  apostatise  and  evils  shall  be  multi- 
plied upon  tite  earth.  — 5-18.  Conclusion.  The  vision 
of  the  two  aiu;eJs  who  answer  Dani^'s  inquiry  as  to 
the dnmticm oTthe tnnibleB.— 6.  otlM'tim:  kcaDgek, 
— the  ilrcr:  IO4*. — 8,  om  laU:  ie.  raw  of  the 
angeIs.--to  ttie  man :  the  angel  described  in  lOjl — 
7.  atlme,tlm«,attda&halt:  3^  years  (see  735. 814)-— 
A.  Daniel  fiuls  to  understand  the  Muwer  and  asks 
again,  "  What  shall  be  the  final  issue  1 "  but  in  9  is 
rehised  any  farther  explanation. — 10.  II3S*. — 11. 
eonttniial  bomt  iMMnci .  . .  abcnnlnatton :  II31*.— 
12B0  days  seems  to  be  anoth^  way  of  deeoribmg  the 
3}  years.  In  814  the  number  of  days  is  given  as  II6O. 
How  the  disorepanoT  is  to  be  explained  is  nnoertain. 
Charles  thinks  that  the  numben  in  iil  are  later  glosaes. 
—12.  Why  the  1290  is  increased  by  45  days  or  li 
months,  is  not  easy  to  explain.  All  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  while  the  1290  days  are  supposed  to  witness 
the  oeasotioD  of  the  "  abominaticai,"  45  more  days  are 
expected  to  elapse  before  complete  bleandness  b 
nstond  to  Ina^ 
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TlW  Fr^het  and  bb  Tlm&--HoBea,  the  son  of  a  cer- 
tain Bi*eri,^  belonged  to  the  Northern  Kingdom  {ef.  75, 
**  our  king  where  his  public  life  as  a  pro|diet  was 
appaimtly  spent  (the  looalities  mentioned  in  the  Book 
belong  exoIuBively  to  N.  Israel ;  I4,  2i5,  682., 
1211,14).  It  is  true  that  oooadonal  reference  is  made 
in  the  propheoies  to  the  aister-kingdom  of  Jndah,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  these  is  due  to  Judaui  revision 
(see  next  oolmun).  and  in  any  oaae  th^  do  not  suggest 
more  than  a  mxmdazy  inteiovt  on  the  put  vS.  the  pn>- 
iriwt  in  Jodah'i  fortiuiea.  When  Hosea  first  began  to 
ivoihesy,  Jeioboam  n  (a  782-743  b,c.),  the  last  great 
Idogof  N.  Israel, 'waas^npon  the  throne  {cf.  1 2-9,  aud 
notes),  but  bis  reign  was  drawing  to  its  oloee.  The 
period  of  anarchy  mat  followed,  maiked  by  a  series  of 
rBTolntkxui  and  shtnt  reigns,  is  vividly  refleoted  in  the 
aaoond  part  of  Hosea's  boGk  I7,  84,  IO3).  It  ta 
obvious  that  the  fall  (rf  Samana  and  tiw  »UmotioD  cf 
the  Northern  Kingdom  in  722  B.a  will  maik  the 
terminua  ad  quern  for  the  prophet's  activity.  But,  as 
tiiere  fs  no  mention  of  the  alli^oe  of  Pekoh  with  Reian 
of  Damascus,  and  the  Exile  is  always  spoken  of  as 
something  future,  it  is  probable  that  no  smgle  part  of 
Horna's  piofheoiee  dates  from  after  735  B.a  His 
pxoi^ietio  activity  probably  fell  within  the  years 
0.  700-786  B.C.' 

Aa  regards  Hoeea's  perKsial  Kfe,  the  nanatiTe  oon- 
tained  in  1  and  3  gives  us  some  details  of  his  married 
life.  The  different  interpretaUona  which  have  been 
placed  on  these  aooounts  are  disousaed  in  the  intro- 
duotory  notes.  Here  it  will  sufiBoe  to  say  that  Qomer 
bath  JMblaim  was  a  real  person,  and  not  an  allege rio&l 
figment.  Whether  she  was  already — as  the  narrative 
seems  to  say — a  woman  of  loose  life  before  her  marriage 
with  Hoeea,  or  beoame  so  aftrnwards,  is  disputed.  If 
3  be  parallel  and  not  samdementaiy  to  1,  some 
important  oonsequenoee  wiiriollov  in  the  interpreta- 
tion (see  notes).  In  any  ease  the  wife  referred  to  in 
3  must  be  identified  with  the  Gomer  of  1.  Dohm'a 
view,  that  Hosea,  like  Jeiemiah,  belonged  to  a  prisstty 
family,  is  pore  oonjeotnia 

Hosea's  propbetio  activity  fell  within  a  oritioal  period 
of  Israel's  histoiy.  The  long  interval  of  quieeoence  on 
the  part  of  the  Assyriaa  power,  which  enabled 
Jeroboam  n  to  extend  his  domuuons  (e/.  2  K.  1435,28), 
came  to  an  end  with  the  aooession  of  Tiglath-pileeer  III 
(the  "  Pul "  of  2  K.  15i9*)  in  746  B.a  (reigned  tiD 
727  B.C.).  This  monarch  actively  intervmed  In  S^ia 
in  742  B.a,  hemming  Arpad  (742-740),  and  conquering 
the  district  of  Hamath  (2  K.  1425*,  Is.  IO9*, 
Am.  62*).  Shortly  afterwuds  (in  738  B.O.)  he 
mentions,  in  an  inscription,  that  he  received  tnbute 
from  numeTooB  prinoes  <^  Syria  and  Asia  Hin<», 

1  Acnocdli«  to  JawMi  Uadttha  tUs  BM  wss  tte  anftoc  U 
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among  whom  are  inoladed  Bezin  of  Damaaous  and 
Ifenahem  of  Samaria.  From  2  K.  I619  it  appean 
that  Tiglatb-pilsBer  aetoally  invaded  the  tuntcnes 
Israel  duruig  Menahem  s  reign,  and  had  to  be 
bought  off  with  tnbute.  Menahem  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  pro-Assyrian  party  in  Ifirael,  vritile 
Pekah,  who  oonspired  against  Meoahem's  son  and 
suocessor,  Pekshiah.  doubtless  lepreeented  the  anti- 
Annrriaa  Motion.  It  was  against  the  auti-Aa^yrisa 
ooafition  of  l^rian  States  o^wised  by  Pekah  of  uamA 
and  Becin  Damaanu  that  l^lath-pileser  muvhod 
in  734  (or  736),  which  rented  in  the  dea^  of  Pekah. 
and  the  loss  ot  ihe  northern  distnots  of  Israel  (cf.  2  K.  IS 
39I).  like  siege  of  Samaria  followed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Shahnaneser  IV  (727-722),  the  ettf 
bung  oaptored  and  the  Northern  Klngdcon  bn>a|iit  tio 
an  end  by  Shalmaneser's  suooessor,  Saigon,  in  iSajc 
(See  farther  m,  68L.  70.) 

The  and  TnUtOtf  of  the  Book^Aa  will  bs 
apparent  from  the  notes,  the  text  is  in  fiaooe  veiy 
oorrapt.  We  must  often  reeort  to  oonjeotural  emenda- 
tion, and  reach  only  a  possible  approximaticai  to  the 
original  text.  Keverthetees  the  general  thought  and 
tenor  of  the  oiades  is  suffioien^y  dear.  SoioM  ob- 
scurity has  been  prodnoed  by  the  gaping  tx«etber 
of  detached  pieces  which  are  not  Icgioally  (or  oiiroDO- 
lo^all;^  connected. 

The  Book,  in  its  pesent  form,  has  undonbtedly 
undergone  some  revision  and  interpolation.  In  par- 
ttoular  the  hand  of  a  Judtean  editor  (or  editota)  ii 
manifest  in  certain  passages.  I7  is  dearly  an  inter- 
polation ;  in  415a  (text  oorrupt),  65  (last  clause  a 
e^),  6ixa  (a  gloss),  814  (a  later  addition).  lOii  (delete 
Jvdah),  11x3  the  reference  to  Judah  is,  for  TBrioM 
reasons  doubtful,  while  in  64  (possibly  aJso  814)  ISi, 
JudaK  seems  to  have  bem  substituted  for  an  origiosl 
larad.  In  5io~i4*  and  In  it  is  probably  Mig* 
inal,  though  lit  bdonga  to  a  possibly  intcqwlated 
passage.  e^(Hnl7(</.also4i5),iriuohtakeaabvoaxaUe 
view  (rf  Judah,  it  has  been  inferred  that  an  «ai^ 
Judatnrvviaion  (KMai  after  701  B.aJ'waa  made,  idiiletM 
other  paBBuoa,  iriiiah  rsntcacnt  Jndah  as  eqaa&y  gnil^ 
with  IsraeC  may  jftim  to  an  ezilie  or  |XMt-«zilio 
revisiom 

The  radioal  oriticoszii  of  Bfarti  would  deny  also  the 
Hoaeanio  ohaiaoter.  not  only  of  lii-2i  but  also  of 
8136-33,  8  (the  whole),  6x3-63*,  Hicf.  and  I41-9, 
mainly  w  ue  gmnnd  6^  an  avnned  inoompatibilitiy 
cit  the  idea  of  a  resfauatifm  with  the  doom  and  deotroe- 
tion  pronounced  on  the  nation.  This  view  is  dis- 
onssed  in  theseotitm  on  the  Theology.  Of  the  passages 
referred  to,  lOtil  and  14$  may  be  regarded  as  post- 
exilio  additions.  In  parts  also  the  text  ^pean  to 
have  been  hea^^  gkaaed  (<^.  Sii,  413-19,  «x,  7x6k, 
81,  di7,  104,1a,  llid,  124t,i3t,  13i5b>  . 

TlM  OflgiB  ud  CtaMral  (aunetaro(flMBoak.^ne 
Bo(d[  bUls  Into  two  main  dfviiBiH$i,  oha.  1-8  and  4-14. 
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Hbe  fngmentAiy  ohanoter  of  the  oiaoles  ocMitained  in 
4-14  is  evident,  m  is  abo  the  impecieot  and  ooiiupt 
oimdition  td  the  text  in  many  Tpmmgn,  Nor  does  any 
d^iito  ohmacdoyoal  Beqneaoe  bbwi  to  have  hem 
ohMmd  in  the  anangement.  In  1-9,  it  is  tme^  tlw 
thene  is  Wl  developed,  bat  even  here  the  tnoee  of 
an  editor's  hand  are  apparent,  and  the  jneeeat  anange- 
maxt  is  not  free  from  difEkmlty.  Ch.  1  is  written  in 
the  tiiird  prasmi,  3  in  the  fiiat.  We  may  perhaps 
infer  that  the  piophet  kit  notes  ol  bis  disooanea, 
whioh  have  been  ntiUaed  by  an  editor.  Possibty  a 
£ri«ul  or  disci  pte,  with  the  aid  of  Boch  material  and 
from  perscmal  reooUeDtions  and  wiA  help  from  other 
diBoi]ues,  compiled  the  present  Book  in  its  original 
form.  This  was  sabjeoted  to  later  (Jadnan)  reviaion 
and  expansion  (see  above).  Tha  original  editor  will 
have  been  responsible  for  oh.  1  as  well  as  for  the  oom- 
pilation  and  anangement  ttt  the  Book  generally ;  and 
UME»  ii  eveiy  mason  to  belim  that  his  wodc  &itbfaUy 
nfleetsthenpiritofhiamastw.*  The  fceoeial  diataoter 
of  the  onuuee  is  individual  and  sabjeotive  in  a  hif^ 
degree.  They  reflect  a  warm,  sensitive  and  emotional 
temperament  and  respond  to  quiek  ohanges  of  mood. 
The  theme  is  rareiv  developed  at  length,  though  the 
thon^t  is  never  thiiL  Hosea's  oraoks  are  the  work 
of  a  poet,  dec^  moved  by  paarionate  leligioas  ooi^ 
vktion,  and  find  with  a  picioiuid  love  for  his  wayward 
and  mi^gtdded  pnnila 

The  Thedsgy  el  the  Book. — Hosea'a  one  name  for 
God  is  Tahw^t — the  peosonal  name  Uiat  sommed  ap 
all  for  whic^  Inael's  God  stood  to  His  peo^.  Yah  wen 
was  Isxad's  maker  and  God  (814, 9i)inio had  Kedeemed 
the  people  from  Bgjvt  (llij,  had  tnined  and  nnztnied 
tiiem  (U3),  attd  had  hem  their  God  ever  ainoe  tiw 
Egyptian  tune  (12io).  It  was  He  who  had  given  the 
new-bom  nation  a  land  (93,15)  and  the  priests  a  kw 
(46).  All  their  institations — itheir  saorifioee  (813), 
their  pro[diet«  (65),  and  the  mon&rohy  itself — of  right 
bdonged  to  Yahweh,  and  ought  to  reflect  and  exptees 
'  His  will  To  Hosea  God  is  primarily  the  God  of  Israel, 
who  oat  of  an  aot  of  pure  graoe  dioee  Israel  to  be  His 
pec^  (lli)>  Not  that  the  prophet  is  blind  to  the 
hzgar  sspeots  of  Yahweh's  power ;  when  He  chose  to 
pat  it  forth,  it  was  abeohite  (c/.  e.g.  22ofl.);  but,  as 
nas  been  well  remarked,'  "  Hosea  had  the  conoepticm 
whioh  gave  ...  its  just  strengtik  to  every  partioalatist 
movement  like  Fhansaiam.  What  interested  him  was 
no  theontioal  monotiiwm,  framed  in  the  interests  of 
a  tbeoiy,  and  thenfor*  apt*  Uke  many  prodoots  <rf  the 
tnteUeot,  to  beoome  banmn.  What  mpoaaed  aD  his 
thoughts  was  the  hifltoiio  religion  which  had  made 
bis  uatiai  iriiat  it  was,  whidi  ud  gvren  it  a  different 
genius  from  all  the  other  nations  among  whioh  it  lived, 
and  the  toss  at  whioh  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  great 
thing  &ora  the  wodd.  He  did  not  speak  of  a  God 
who  was  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  of  One  who 
had  oome  into  contact  with  this  peoide,  who  leveakd 
Himself  thnnigh  tbo  deeds  which  had  made  the 
pet>pk's  history  and  throu^  the  institutions  which 
moolded  its  life.  He  believeid  that  Israel  in  an  nniqoe 
way  knew  Y&bweb,  and  that  this  knowledge  was  in 
iteelf  the  proof  of  the  gieataiesB  of  His  love  for  it." 
Hosea's  indictment  of  Inael  as  be  knew  it  was  deter, 
mined  by  his  ideal  oonoeption  of  the  lelatitm  that 
ooght  to  exist  between  Yahwoh  and  His  pec^ile.  Thev 
oirad  evraything  to  Yahweh— their  nataonality,  Una, 
law,  KoiuetB  i  and  He  asked  in  letnm  rimple  knalty. 
Bat  bom  their  vcty  flzit  eatiy  into  the  land,  unel, 

1  Iliere  Ib  no  rmou  to  smiMBe  (wUfa  OOta  sad  Tcta)  IM  tb« 
i  fMeb.  p.  111. 


Yahweh's  bride,  had  proved  disloyal  They  had 
ooneeorated  themselves  to  BaaJ  (9io^  The  snpceme 
sin  td  Israel,  whioh  tainted  the  whok  life  of  the  nation, 
was  the  mixed  oultns.  To  this  fondammtal  dis- 
loyalty— the  Baal  w(»Bhip  (p.  87) — the  debasnnoit  of 
the  entire  lutionsl  life  was  due.  The  monarohy,  the 
priesthood,  all  the  institutionB  of  the  natauul  life, 
shared  in  the  degradatiaa ;  they  wen  what  a  oomipt 
Israel  had  made  them. 

The  onltos  popnlady  practised  in  Taniol  was  |M:obably 
syncEotistac  in  chaiaoteor ;  the  worship  of  Yahweh  being 
mixed  with  that  of  the  looal  Ba'alim.  But  even  their 
wotship  of  Yahweh  was,  in  the  prophet's  eyes,  heathen 
in  oharaoter.  Their  religious  instanota  had  been  per- 
verted, time  was  no  hnmbitdge  of  Ocd  in  the  land  (4i), 
and  the  "  bastud  "  peoide  were  incapable  of  a  real 
repentance.  The  uataonal  life  was  rotten  throogh  and 
through,  and,  therefore,  the  corrupt  State  most  be 
swept  away.  "  Israel  shall  be  swept  ont  of  land, 
wiw>utkingorprMst,saaiificeOTkw.  It  cannot  dweU 
in  t^e  Lord's  house  (•.&  Palestine)  whik  its  heart  k 
not  His."  But  thu  doom  oooM  not  be  the  end.  Hu 
own  domestio  tragedy  had  tau^t  Hosea  the  infinite 
poflsibilities  of  outraged  love.  This  lesson  he  ap^ied 
to  Yahweh's  relations  with  Hk  faithtofls  bride,  InseL 
Qy  in  aot  of  &ee  graoe  Yahweh  could  le-eataUiBh  the 
broken  bond  between  Wim— tf  and  Israel  The  doom 
pronoun oed  k  irreversible — the  State  most  oome  to  an 
end.  But  the  peoide  knot  to  be  annihilated.  Theyare 
to  soffer  exile,  oast  out  of  the  Lord's  house  (</.  9i7, 
129,  34),  They  are  to  be  set  back  to  the  same  con- 
ditions in  which  they  were  at  first  when  Yahweh 
made  them  a  nation.  The  doom  k  from  Yahweh,  and 
has  a  disciplinary  purpose.  In  ezik  the  people  shall 
kam  to  give  up  their  rehanoe  on  foreign  powus  and 
&ke  wonhip.  Then  the  rekticm  between  them  and 
Yahweh  shall  be  re-established. 

If  it  k  recognised  that  Hosea's  oonoeption  of  the 
Divine  punishment  k  that  of  a  discipline,  not  that  of 
an  irrevocable  min,  then  the  ohiec  objection  urged 
^;ainst  the  anthentaoity  of  the  latter  part  ch.  14, 
and  the  other  panages  which  suggest  the  possibiHty 
of  restoration,  disappean.  Thk  idea  k,  in  fao^ 
inhermt  in  Hosea's  whbk  thought,  and  it  k  signiflcant 
that  Kowaok,  who,  at  first,  held  the  view  that  Hosea's 
message  ended  in  a  prospect  of  uiuelkved  gloom,  has 
since  reconsidered  hia  poeiti<m,  and  now  allows  the 
pcesRue  ot  a  pedagogio  lactor; 

It  has  hem  hm  uat  Hosea  reieoted  the  nuHumlur 
ti»  Mo,  as  an  institntioa  essentially  inomsistent  witn 
loyalty  to  Yahweh.  It  k  doubtful,  however,  wheUiet 
tins  k  so.  The  proidiet  k  more  probably  refening  to 
the  pappet-kmgs  and  nsurpeis  tn  the  tune  when  he 
wrote,  and  impuoitly  conbastiug  them  with  the  earlier 
mflmbsrs  ai  the  royal  hoose.  It  k  tarn,  howevn,  that 
then  k  no  zefannce  to  the  MsBdank  hope  in  the  Book. 
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(OenkB),  F.  H.  Woods  and  F.  H.  Powell,  The  HArew 
PrppUUfor  English  Btaden,  vol  i. ;  (6)  Harper  (ICC) ; 
(e)A.  WQnsahe(I868).  OlKer  L^ertOure :  W.R.  Smith, 
Tkt  PropheU  of  ItraO^  ;  J.  J.  P.  Vateton,  junr. ,  Amoa  en 
AoMs  (1894) ;  J.  Baofamann,  AltUalL  Untersvchungen, 
pp.  Ifl.  (1894);  P.  Vols,  D.  Shegachichte  Hoaeat 
Zeittckrift  /.  TheoL  (1898),  p.  321ff. ;  J.  B6hmer.  D. 
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FART  L.  L-m^Theae  ohs^tMS  form  a  distinot 
■eotion  oonaiBtiiig  of  two  narrative  jieeeB,  munly  in 
■pnob  (l3-2i  and  3).  'which  naimte  the  story  of  the 
pcophet'B  unhappy  marriage  with  Gomer ;  and  a  pro- 
phetio  disoooree,  in  whioh  the  keBons  to  be  deduced 
from  his  own  domestic  experience  are  applied  to  the 
natitoi  (22-23).  >B  probably  an  interpolatiou,  while 
liQ-fii  n,  at  leaat,  oat  of  order.  Steoemagd  waggeeta 
tiiat  I1-9  and  8  an  nalfy  par^l  nairatiTee,  one, 
written  by  the  original  editor,  being  in  the  third  person 
(1 1-9)1  vhile  tiie  other,  written  in  the  first  pereoi,  k 
the  work  of  the  prophet  himself  (3),  eaoh  OMoribing 
the  prophet's  marriage.  If  3  be  read  immediate 
after  I9  the  aeotions  wiU  gain  in  ooherenoe. 

L  1.  TItt6.r-The  title  whiidi  was  prefixed  to  tlw 
whole  Book  is  dne  to  an  editor  or  editors.  The 
mention  of  the  Jewish  kinss,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hesekiah— only  one  ot  whom,  Uzziah,  can  haTO 
been  oontemporary  with  Jeroboam  II  {e.  782-743  B,a) 
— must  be  one  to  a  poet-ezilio  editor.  An  eariier 
heading  can  be  detected  in  20, 

I.  2-0.  Hosea's  Marriage:  a  Parable  of  Tataweh's  Re- 
ladoDt  wltti  Israel — The  prophet  re»oeive8  a  IXviue 
command  to  "  take  '*  (».&  matry)  "  a  wife  of  whoredom 
and  ohildien  ot  whoredom."  The  reaaon  given  for  this 
startling  procedure  is  that  "  the  land  "  (i.e.  the  land  of 
Israel)  dotii  commit  great  whoredom  departing  from 
the  liOBO."  Hoeea  obeys  and  takes  as  hia  wife  Oomer 
bath  DiMaim  (I  "  daughter  of  fig-oakee  "),  who  bears 
three  children  to  him.  These  are  given  eymbolioal 
namee :  the  first,  a  son,  is  called  Jeneel»  a  paronhetio 
name  pointing  to  the  ooming  of  vengeance  on  the  houae. 
of  Jeha  '  for  the  maoMore  at  Jezreel  of  Ahab'a  honso 
(2  K,  lOii) ;  the  seofMtd  a  daughter  sod  the  third  a 
son,  bearing  the  nunes  Lo-nmamah  ("  imoompaa- 
sionated  ")  a-nd  Lo-anuni  ("  not  my  peopile  "),  in  token 
of  Yahweh's  rejectioii  of  Sphiaim. 

2a.  Bender  the  beginning  of  Y^wcb's  qieaking 
by  (oT  to)  Hosea."  The  clause  is  abrupt,  and  may  have 
stood  at  the  head  <^  the  Book  before  the  title  in  li 
had  been  added :  "  Here  begiiineth  the  prophecy  of 
Hosea," — 4.  Hosea  regards  the  massacre  01  Alutb'a 
family  by  Jehu  unfavourably  (contrast  2  K.  IO30). — 
Jwreel:  see  2211* — 7.  Frobablv  a  post-exilic  interpola- 
tion. The  exception  of  Judan  from  the  doom  pro- 
nounced upon  ]tonel  is  obviously  out  of  place  m  a 
propbetnr  otherwise  dealing  with  Israel  exolnsively. 

llie  old  intrajmtation  oi  I2-9,  whioh  regarded  the 
wophet's  marriage  as  pure  aU^ry,  may  rightly  be 
dismiBsed.  Qomer  is  the  name  of  a  real  peison.  Bat 
can  the  narrative  be  accepted  Eteratly  T  By  some 
Boholara  (Volz,  J.  H.  P.  Smith,  Toy)  the  language 
descriptive  of  Gomer  is  taken  literally.  Hosea,  aooom- 
ing  to  this  view,  was  onnmanded  to  mairy  a  womui  of 
notoiionsly  profligate  life.  "  Hosea  vm  not  led  bUnd- 
fdded  by  Yahweh  into  a  manjage  tliat  was  to  break 
bis  heart  and  wreck  his  life.  On  the  oontrary,  he 
married  a  woman  of  evil  reputation  with  his  eyes  wide 
open."  The  Divine  oommand  had  a  higher  purpose 
in  view— to  bring  home,  by  a  startling  parable  in 
actitm,  the  unfaithfulneeB  of  Israel  to  her  Divine 
spouse,  Yahweh  {cf.  1b.  202ff.,  Ezek.  22^).  The 
narabie  was  intended  to  reflect  the  existing  situation 
m  land,  from  the  Divine  standi^oint.  By  most  the 
luiguage  is  interpreted  proleptioally.  When  the 
prophet  married  Gomer  she  was  a  pure  maiden  (this 
e^boUses  Iraael's  early  faithfulness  to  Yahweh 
(e/.  lli.^k.  16),  batshe  afterwards  became  nofilgate. 
foooding  over  the  tragedy  of  his  manied  aome-Ufa 

^  1  Jmbcnm  IL  irtm  son  EedmiUi  «ss  the  Iwt  ol  Mtaft  Ua 
to  MBh  nuBl  snU  have  twen  oo  ttM  wow  min  JanMl  wss  bon. 


and  stin  yeanung  witb  feve  to  tadaam  Hia 
Gomer,  Bobba  is  led  to  aea  a  Divine  leaam  in  it  all  ei 
Yahmii'e  unoonquMaUe  km  for  faithkas  IsraeL 
L  10-11.  l(=Heb.  21-3).  AProDlnofRealonltaa^ 

The  ohildren  of  Israel  are  destined  to  be  inoreaaed  ia 
numbers  indefinitely,  and  instead  of  being  called  ( 10  mf.) 
*'  Ye  are  not  my  people  "  they  shall  be  called  **  oduUifla 
of  the  living  Gbd.^'  Judssaus  and  isiaelitea  ^1 
aasemble,  wd  under  one  head  go  up  viotorionaly  ttoaa 
the  land"  (see  below),  and  on  the  same  battlefield 
(Jezreel).  which  has  witaeesed  the  utter  deCeat  ot 
nresent^y  Israel,  shall  enjoy  a  fl^riofis  feoumpk. 
Then  the  ominous  nunes,  Lo-anuni  (  not  my  people  ") 
and  Lo-nihamah  ("  unoompaaaioiiatod ")  shall  be 
reversed. 

10.  Cf.  Gen.  22i7,  1  K.  420,  Is.  4819.— 11.  What  is 
mewt  by  go  up  from  the  land  1  ISther  (a)  from  the 
hoW  land  to  conquer  foreign  lands;  ot  (b)  &oai 
different  parte  of  the  holy  land  to  Jezreel  for  battle- 
then  the  meaning  would  be  "  shall  gain  the  mastwy  of 
the  land  "  (e/.  Ex.  lio) ;  or  (c)  from  the  land  of  odb 
to  Palestine  (c/.  Jer.  3i8,  Ezek.  372i).  The  "  day  of 
Jezieel,"  as  the  name  Jezreel  sugnsta,  meana  thn  da^ 
when  Yahweh  oau»  more  sowb^Ib  people  in  thM 
bud.— n.  1.  brethren  and  ststen:  read  with  LZZ, 
"  brother  "  and  "  tister." 

The  whole  passage  is  cleariy  out  of  plaoe,  and  may 
be  a  later  insertion.  Still  the  language  is  not  inhai' 
monious  wiUi  Hosea's  diction,  eapedalfy  H  "  go 
from  the  laud  "  can  mean  "  gain  the  mastery  ow  ttn 
land."  r^izther,  the  ocmoeptiott  of  nortlt-Iaraaiitei 
and  JndMHU  marching  together  nndar  ona  head 
Btugeats  a  date  prior  to  the  downfall  of  tike  Nuthecn 
Kmgdom  (722  b.ol).  Many  soholazs  think  that  the 
section  should  follow  233.  A  better  snggeetion  is 
that  3  was  original^  intended  to  follow  immediatiiy 
on  12^9.  Th«i  the  promise  of  reatomtion,  ethioa^y 
omdirioned,  would  follow  on  34I 

n.  2-28  (Heb.  24-35).  In  this  disooune.  wUA 
seems  to  be  based  upon  and  imply  the  nuratzva  hi  1 
and  3,  the  prophet  sete  forth  the  nnfaiihfulneos  of  the 
people  audT  land  of  Israel  to  her  Divine  bn*b<Hid» 
Yahweh.  Israel  had  played  the  hariot  in  goang  aftar 
other  lovers  (the  local  Baalim)  for  gifto  (we  iGutilihr 
of  land,  flo(^  eto.) ;  the  consequent  ponislunflnt  wiU 
end  in  her  return  to  her  first  luisbana.  The  asotiiM 
sub-divides  at  13  ;  the  first  part  (»-Z3)  nwdiote  sevam 
ponishmeut,  and  the  second  (14-33)  oouiaina  a  pnmise 
of  restoration  following  ameodment. 

2-18.  In  uivent  tones  Yahweh  bida  the  Lnaelits 
(her  sons)  "  ^ead  "  with  their  mother  (Cfl.  the  land 
and  peopK  as  a  whole)  on  account  of  her  unfaithfalneaa. 
She  nas  destroyed  th»  moral  relation  of  wife  to  bar 
Divine  fanaband,  and  the  ohUdrai  are  hem  but  not  ffia— 
their  mother  has  played  the  harlot,  she  has  add  hendf 
for  gifts,  bread  and  water,  wool  and  flax,  oil  and  dzinbL 
The  new  geneiatitHi  has  grown  up  ignoimnt  of  Wm 
true  character ;  ihey  are  no  longer  His  peo^e,  ncx'  can 
He  oompassionate  uiem  as  His  children,  flia  experi- 
ence with  Israel  is  exaotJy  paraUal  to.  the  piDiuiet's 
own  tntter  eiqierienoe  with  hm  wife.  lAileaa  we  praSi- 
gate  mother  ^ito  away  her  whoredfuns  {iA.  tba  fwejfli 
coitus)  she  shall  be  put  to  open  shame  (stripped  nakm) 
and  perish  as  a  homelees  wanderer  in  the  wildemeaa 
(2-3].  She  will  disoover  by  bitter  expeiiraoe  that  her 
lovers  (the  Baalim)  cannot  guarantee  the  material 
blessiiigs  for  which  she  has  pursued  them ,-  Yahweh 
wUl  withhold  theses  and  teach  her  the  Hiowpiin*!  of 
Kte^  famine,  and  poverty  to  retam  to  her  flat 
hiuband  (6-Z3)' 

14-S8.  u  uw  last  oalamitjL^crf  all*  eoilB  bom  tke 
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kai  flgnnd  tvildomesB,  Yahweh  will  again  woo 

tier  u  a  lover,  as  He  had  done  in  the  deeert  when  she 
iraa  vonng  and  innocent.  There  she  will  teepond,  as 
n  mo  &odiu,  and  be  once  more  bleesed 
Seathm  wonhip  ihall  be  aboliehed,  and  the  names  of 
iw  heathen  Baahmsbali  be  banished  from  remembranoe 
'x6L)  A  "  new  amnanV*  whioh  will  indode  in  tta 
iDope  aJl  living  (neattues,  shall  banish  strife  from  the 
iaith(i8);  Israel  shall  be  betrotiied  to  Yahwfdi  a  seixmd 
ame  "  in  xishteousneaB  "  {19I),  and  the  new  era  of 
oyalty  shaJl  be  marked  by  rioh  abondanoe  both  in 
iropB  and  men.   Heaven  will  leepond  to  the  longtag 

earth  lor  fertility ;  bnwl,  in  aooordanoe  with  tba 
lame  Jexreel  ("  whom  Qod  sowet^"  32  mg.),  shall  b« 
■own  anew  in  the  [oomised  land  (c/.  Jer.  3I27I),  and 
he  names  Lo-robitmah  (**  nnoompassionated  ")  and 
ijo-anuni  ("  not  my  people  ")  shall  no  longer  ap^y  to 
x>  the  regenerated  peotJa  (31-33). 

8.  A  brazen,  sbamelees  ooontenanoe  and  exposed 
neasts  betoken  the  harlot  {cf.  Jer.  83).  The  "  wnore- 
loms"  of  Isiaet,  in  Hoseas  eyes,  mean  the  cultos, 
rhioh  he  regards  as  not  in  any  saise  a  real  wonhip  of 
ifahwefa,  titough  assocuated  with  Yahweh- woninip. 
Che  heathen  elements  attaidiing  to  it  make  sooh  serrioe 
TOrthleas. — S.  It  was,  apparmtly,  port  of  tito  ponish- 
nent  of  an  adoHeroas  wue  in  old  Iraael  to  be  smpped 
Old  exposed  naked,  before  beins  ezeoated  (qf.  EieL  16 
tSffA  So  here  Israel  {the  land)  ahall  be  stripped  bare 
made  into  a  wildemesBi  Note  that  the  figures  of  the 
and  and  the  children  01  the  land  interchange. — B.  The 
>Id  popalar  religion  of  Canaan  attributed  the  fertility 
if  the  land  to  t^e  local  deities  (the  Baalim).  The 
iaraelites^  without  ostensibly  ^ving  up  the  vorHhlp  of 
Jieir  national  Qod,  had  lapsed  into  this  worship. 
3oM*  r^aids  this  mixed  oultua  as  pnre  heatJieniam. — 
i.  BMd,  "  hec  way  "  (LXX),  *.&  Israel's  faho  ooltas, 
wbUib.  Yahweh  wiD  impede  by  rendering  it  in^eetiTO 
ind  impotent.  For  tJie  figure  ^.  Job  823,  ISe, 
LAtn.  37.9-— &  0.  I>t.  7i3,  11x4,  12i7*  Bead  mg-i 
rat  this  dause  is  probably  a  later  addition. — 10.  ud 
low  :  render  "  and  so  "  I'atia  doioting  lofdo^  oonse- 
luenoe;  qf.  67,  IO3).  The  Baalim  £erloTen)  are 
lelfdesi  in  si^t  oC  her  ahameu — ^11.  Slote  th»  joyous 
ihanofeer  of  the  ancdent  feasts. — 12.  Vmee  and  fig- 
vees  were  tiie  ohoioeet  produota  of  Canaan. — 18.  the 
UtTi  itf  tlM  BaaHm :  the  festival  days  devoted  to 
3aal-woiBhip  (the  mixed  coitus).  In  13&  follow  mg.t 
>ut  render  "  sacrificed "  for  "  burned  incense," — 

14.  wOdMnwi:  a  &[are  for  exile ;  or  it  may  be  meant 
iterally  of  the  Amnan  deeert  through  which  Israel 
nnst  again  retnm  to  the  promised  land  from  exile. — 

15.  Some  uholais  omit "  Crom  thenoe  "  and  read,  "  and 
:  wiU  make  the  valley  of  Aohor,"  eta.  The  reference 
riU  then  be  not  to  bteesingB  jn  the  wilderness,  but  in 
'JaoBMi  itself,  where  Israel  uiall  again  enjoy  abundance; 
The  valley  of  Adior  ("  troubling  ),  so  named  because 
if  an  unhappy  episode  at  the  first  enti^  into  the  land 
Jos.  726),  shall  become  a  starting-pomt  of  hope  at 
ho  return  from  exile. — 16.  As  Wulhausen  points  oat, 
he  title  BaaU  ("  my  hosbuid  ")  was  not  applied  by  the 
lisraelites  to  Yahw«i,  tlioagh  He  waa  called  the  "  Baal  " 
"the  owner")  of  the  land.  The  application  of 
'  BsmI  "  to  Yahweh  at  all  waa  objected  to  in  later 
imes,  and  proper  nunes  containing  it  were  altered 
4.g,  Ishbaal  heoaxne  IMmaheth).  See  No.  3238*  1  S. 
l447^i*,  1  K.  I632*.  Bead,  perhaps  {<^.  LXX). 
'  abe  shall  call  upon  her  husband,  and  shall  no 
ongat  oaU  upon  the  Baalim." — 17.  Baalim :  a  gmerio 
erm  for  the  various  local  deitiee,  which  have  their 
iwn  isoper  names. — 18.  0.  Job  633.  Lev.  26«.— Iw 

i««l, " for hM."— them:  read, "her.'  " 


read  perhaps,  "oaose  to  cease";  ^.  Ez^  3435.— 
lot*  Bud  Ute  third  for  the  second  person  throughout; 
After  exile,  which  dissolves  the  first  oetro thai,  Yahweh 
effects  a  second  and  etomal  one.  Bwder :  "  Yea,  I 
will  betroth  her  unto  me  with  righteousness  .  .  .  with 
faithfokesB  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  Thsae 
qnalitiee  mdke  up  tite  new  oovmant  by  iHiiah  tha 
betroth  is  effected,  and  they  are  bestowed  bv 
YahwdL — Sit.  answer :  t.e.  "  meet  with  satisfaction, 
"gratify"  (qf.  Eo.  IO19).  In  the  Btosianio  time 
harmony  reigns  between  heaven  and  earth,  man  and 
nature,  under  the  Divine  impulse.  Jeneel  is  the  name 
of  tite  new  biael,  sown  God  (^.  23,  "  and  I  will 
sow  her  unto  me  ") ;  it  is  an  easy  variant  d  larad. 
Koto  how  the  ■ptapmt  brings  out  the  manifold  mpM- 
cance  of  the  name,  which  in  the  first  instonee  is  that 
of  a  place  where  a  crime  was  oommitted  (the  iiiiisssorn 
of  Jezreel),  but  later  beoomee  the  ralfyingnspot  and 
peiBtHiificataon  of  the  new  and  izansformed  Israel 

m.  1-6.  The  prophet,  bidden  yet  again  to  love  a 
woman,  who  is  loved  by  another  and  is  an  aduHena^ 
in  this  lespeot  imitating  Yahweh's  love  bx  "Hm  ozh 
faithful  peofde,  buys  her  out  of  slavery  and  subjects 
her  to  a  purifying  seclusion  (x-3).  In  the  same  way 
Israel  shall  be  derived  for  a  time  of  her  dvil  and 
religious  inHtitataons  (7  in  exile),  in  order  to  return 
later  under  Yahweh.  a  purified  and  happy  peo^ 
The  reference  is  still  to  Ctomer,  though  this  is  denied 
bjr  Haiti,  who  regards  the  ^eoe  as  a  later,  addition  to 
the  Book.*  Aooording  to  the  usual  interpretation, 
after  hoc  unfaithful  oonduot  had  led  to  her  repudiation 
by  her  husband,  Gomer  had  sold  herself  voluntarily 
into  bondage  to  one  of  her  panunouis.  The  jnoi^et, 
however,  who  has  been  led  to  see  in  his  domestic  tragedy 
a  parable  of  Qod's  relation  with  Israel,  is  taught  to 
iomve  and  redeem  hia  wife  by  seeing  Clod's  readineM 
to  KHKive  and  redeem  His  people.  As  already  men- 
tamed^  Steuouasd  regards  the  narrative  as  Hosea's 
own  aooonut  of  his  marriage  to  Gomer,  and  as  parallel 
to — not  a  sequel  of — li-^  In  this  case  omit  ^'  yet " 
tnSi. 

1.  The  imperative  "love  "is  suggested  to  the  profihet 
by  YahweVs  love  of  His  didoyal  people.  Bead 

ghaf^ging  Heb,  points),  "  a  woman  loving  tjootiuat," 
bviously  Gomer  is  meant.  To  suppose  that  the 
^ojhet  was  commanded  to  many  anottker  adolterMS 
(so  apparently  Marti)  destroys  the  point  of  ^e  ap{dio»- 
tionoi  Yahweh's  love  of  Israel  TheraiBin-oakes(p.90) 
were  such  as  were  offered  sacrifioially  at  vintage  wasta 
(espeoi^y  at  the  great  autumnal  least  of  ingathering: 
Is.  I67).  Such  cakes  were  a  regular  reatnre  of 
ancient  cults  {tf.  Jer.  7i8).  There  is  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  the  refeteooe  to  the  Iraaelites'  love  of  sucdi  ofiEerin^ 
(of  whioh  they  partook).  The  mg.  is  not  probable  m 
either  case. — ^2.  The  redemption  price  in  monev  and 
kind  was  about  the  jHioe  of  a  slave  (30  shekels ;  ef. 
Ex.  2I33).— an  half  homer  of  barley:  LXX  reads  "  a 
bottle  of  wine." — S.  so  .  .  .  thee:  read,  "I  will  not 
go  in  unto  theei,"— 4.  Gomer  in  aeolusion,  corresponds 
to  the  exiled  nation.  Kins  uid  prince  are  perhaps 
parallel  to  husband  and  lovers.  The  saored  pillar 
(mofftfba)  was  the  mark  of  a  holy  site,  and  hence  is 
oouided  with  sacrifice  (p.  08)w  For  ephod  and  tera|)hlm 
see  pp.  lOOf.  Note  that  all  these  adjuncts  of  the 
Yahweh-eultos  in  N.  Israel  are  referred  to,  apparently, 
without  blame^-S.  udDifld  thdr  ktaig:  camt. 

PART  n.,  IV«-nV.  A  series  of  addresses  which  g^ve 
a  sommaiy  of  Hosea's  prophetic  teaching.   The  period 

1  UaM  ttatnks  tlw  Intappktor  aztdoxstood  1  sDesofk^.  and 
1 U.  as  nlBnb«  to  AUb.  snA  S  as  to  lasSl&taHaM^ 
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preauppoeed  aaensa  to  be  the  tim«  of  anarohy  whioh 
followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II  (c.  743  B.C.).  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  eootions  are 
arranged  in  ohronologioal  oider.  In  4-S  larael's  guilt  ia 
emphasized,  in  ^llii  the  punishment,  and  in  lli2-14 
hotn  lines  of  thoiurht  are  oontinued.  the  -wbolB  being 
rounded  off  wttii  a  Dii^ter  pioture  (14).  Ab,  however, 
the  oraoleB  are  essentially  independent  it  is  beet  to  treat 
them  separately.   The  text  ia  in  places  very  corrupt. 

IV.  1-19.  The  Utter  ComiptioD  of  fiw  Nation  Traced 
to  IrreUgloii. — (The  text  of  15-19  is  hopekmly  oorrupt. 
Uarti  regards  3  as  an  insertion  and  5,  6a  as  foreign  to 
titnr  present  oonteit)  The  oom[dete  laok  of  "  know- 
ledge of  God  m  the  land  "  (cf.  4,  64.  83)  has,  as  its 
ineritable  ootueqaeooe,  widespead  moral  oormptiOD — 
yet  let  none  reprove,  for  "  the  people  is  as  the  pnestling 
and  the  prophet  as  the  priest "  (4  emended).  In  the 
preeeut  text  an  apostrophe  to  the  priesthood  follows, 
whioh  is  denounced  for  its  profligaOT,  and  profanatioa 
of  the  saered  offioa.  Funisnment  uiall  overtdu  both 
the  priesthood  and  the  misgnided  |>eople,  1^  an  the 
Tiotuns  (5-11).  A  vivid  and  twnble  picture  follows 
oi  the  immoral  worship,  and  its  devastating  efieots  on 
morals  generally  (12-14).  In  the  present  oorrupt  text 
of  i5fi.  Jodah  is  warned  not  to  follow  Israel's  evil 
example,  and  the  consequences  of  obstiDste  idolatry 
and  shameless  sin  are  set  forth. 

2.  gwearlng  and  breaking  faith  belong  together, 
ue.  false  sweating. — Uood  towhetb  Mood:  *.&  one  aot 
of  bloodshed  quickly  follows  another. — 3.  The  veree 
breaks  the  connexion  between  t  and  4,  and  introduces 
the  idea  that  all  nature  is  appalled  at  the  orimes  of 
Israel,  and  suffers  in  ooosequenoe  {cf.  Is.  243-6). — 
4l  The  last  clause  requires  coneotion.  Marti's  has 
been  mveo  above.  Others  read,  "  bat  my  striving  is 
with  tile^  0  priest "  (wi  imm*lM  rUt  ha-hehmy^m 
leading  to  the  address  m  5t— 6.  ttyiiioUiw:  >«.eitto 
the  sooie^  to  whioh  ^ou  bdoogeet,  or  the  nation. 
Uarti  (omitting  5  and  6a ;  note,  second  perscm  in  5I 
changes  to  third  in  6)  reads  66,  "  Because  the^  have 
rejected  knowledge  I  also  reject  them  from  bemg  my 
I^esta,  and  (because)  they  have  foivotten  the  law  of 
their  God,  I  abo  will  foiget  their  ofaildreii.  "— 7.  I  will 
dunss:  read  with  Taig.  and  Fnh.  "  they  ohanged." 
— &  dn;  aooording  to  the  <^er  interpretatioQ, 
riD-c^Brlng.  In  order  to  multiidy  snoh  offerings  the 
priests  encouraged  the  people  to  sin.  But  by  sin  " 
the  oultns  gmerally  may  be  meant ;  the  priests  for 
iheir  own  purposes  enoouraged  the  people's  delusion 
that  Inr  multiplying  offexm^  they  were  r'«*™g 
Yahweh  (<;/.  821,  Am.  44).— 18.  stoek :  render  ''^tree  " ; 
staff  should  periiaps  be  "  twig."  The  tree-enltos  (p.  100) 
I»aotised  in  old  Israel  may  be  referred  to  (<^  Geo. 
126,  Bt.  II30,  etc.,  and  the  frequent  reference  to  hi^ 
jdaoes  "on  every  bill  and  under  every  green  tree"). 
This  tree-col tuB  is  referred  to  in  1 3  ;  oaks  and  terebinths 
were  speoialfy  sacred.  Through  them  oracles  were 
aonght,  and  near  the  saored  trees  sacrifices  were  offered, 
and  the  rites  of  earaed  prostitotion  practised. — bom 
tauense:  render  "offer  saorifioe." — 16-19.  Text  oor- 
rupt.  Judah  in  1 5a  can  hardly  be  right.  16&,  17  may 
be  a  gloss. — 18.  Render :  "  their  carousal  over,  they 
indulge  in  harlotry." — 19.  A  figure  for  exile:  the 
Assyrian  tempest  shall  sweep  them  away. 

V.  1-a.  PrlHtt  and  Balm  are  Bringing  the  Nation 
to  RnliLr— Jndoment  is  deoktred  against  (1  m^.)  ^  the 
priests  and  nmg  dam  beoanse  my  have  ensnend 
tiw  peojde  eneoorag^nff  the  mixed  onltiu)  at  the 
sanotnaiieB-^ffiqiah  (in  Cwead  fMnbabliy),  Tabor  and 

■If  BTtextU  ririii,  thepilMtsHe  rtfansdto  nthmv/bo 
admlntot  jwtke  ^^deb). 


fihittam  (s  eorrooted  text)  are  mentioaed  as  the  ao«M 
of  Butdi  wor^ip.  A  "  twit  of  whored<Hn  "  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word  (cf.  4i2)  animates  them,  and 
the  brazen  pride  with  which  they  pursue  their  erfl 
oouise  oondrauu  them.  When  Israel  and  Jodah  tall— 
as  iall  they  must— they  will  mtik  m  vain  to  pmitiato 
Tahw^  with  aaorifioee  from  their  flodn  aiul  needs ; 
He  has  withdrawn  Himself  from  a  geoeratiaa  who  an 
not  His,  but  bastards  (1-7).  Suddenly  the  ^l*™™  of 
war  is  heard  (8),  Bphnum*s  doom  and  deeolation  an 
certain  (9). 

2a.  Join  to  end  of  i.  Bead,  "  and  the  pit  of  Shittim 
have  they  made  deep."  It  otrntinoeB  tiw  metaphor  of 
the  soaie  and  Hie  net,  tbey  are  bmpped  in  the  pitw—  I 
reboker:  rrader,  *' soourge."— 3k  JnobaUy  »  ^am  I 
(c/.  610).— ft.  EStiier  (a)  Isra^'a  TaaD(^anom  |nds 
testifies  opeoUy  against  him  and  condemns  him,  or 
(6)  Israel  s  J^de  may  be  Yahweh ;  the  twiner  is 
pielerable.  Their  overwhelming  pride  in  tte  eohoe  is 
meant  (cf.  7zo).  Ibrti  units  the  laat  olaoeek— T. 
ilraiKe  eUldMi:  a  eeaeiation  tiiat  haa  no  real  kno*^ 
ledge  of  Yahweh.  Tm  last  danas  may  be  exptained : 
"  Any  month  may  bring  news  (tf  war  "  ;  bat  the  expres- 
sion is  strange.  Uarb  emends,  "  Now  shall  the  de- 
stroyer  devour  them,  and  tiieir  fidds  shall  be  devas- 
tated."— 8.  Beth-afw:  a  satirical  name  Cor  Bethd 
((^.  Am.  5s).— Attar  thee,  Benjamin  (My.):  probaUy 
the  ancient  war-cry  of  the  dan.  Bea}amin  in  the  mt 
south  is  alanned,  as  well  as  the  north. 

V.  10-14.  Here  the  immoral  oultas  is  no  kingw  tte 
subject,  bat  the  inner  moral  corruptitHi  of  the  state 
and  its  leaders.   The  parallelism  of  Jnd^  and  j^rfizaim 
in  this  section  is  remarkable,  but  seems  to  be  onginaL' 
Judah's  political  leaders  are  specially  singed  out  ss 
examples  of  fraudulent  dealing,  and  shall  inoor  tks 
Divine  wrath.   N.  Isiad  (Ephiaim)  aleo  anffan  oppna* 
aion,  1^  v^Mde  social  fauio  is  lottea.  beoanae  tfas  ' 
people  have  wilfully  followed  after  "  vanity  "  {m§.y 
mtemal  decay  has  aet  in  in  both  kingdoms  (after  Ite 
death  of  Umah  and  Jeroboam  II)  (lo-ia).   Too  lata 
both  peoples  reoognfee  the  despamte  oaae  of  the  hodf  1 
politio,  and  resort  to  Anyria  for  aid  (king  Janb,  1 
ke.  king  Piok-qnanel,*  ie  a  nickname  for  the  hkm  el  1 
Assyria),  but  without  avail ;  Tahweh  Bbnaetf  ia  Aair  | 
adversary  (isf.). — 10.  Land-grabbtng  on  the  part  d 
the  rich  in  JudiA  is  spedaUy  denounced  in  Is.  A, 
Mi.  23  ((^.  Dtu  2717).— IS.  If  Jareb  is  a  name  fat  the 
king  of  Assyria,  tba  refemioe  may  be  to  MemAem*! 
tzimite  to  Assyria  in  73&   Thia  inU  also  be  the  case 
if  "great  Ung"  or  "exalted  king"  (tf,  ISX)  be 
read.   Wdlhaosen  reads,  "and  Jiuah  seat  to  aiog 
Jareb."    The  reference  would  then  be  to  Ahaa  ia 
734. 

V.  16-VL  8.  Israel'i  OooteMlon  and  Panltaaee.— 

Yahw^,  spealdnf;  in  His  own  person,  deolarea  that  He 
will  return  to  His  place  (t.e.  to  heaven;  e/.  Mi  I3), 
there  to  await  Israel's  penitence  (15).  When  troaUa 
comes  they  will  eagerly  se^  Hiin.  Then  follows 
(61-3)  a  li^ht-hearted  confession  of  sin  by  the  peoplsk 
oou[ded  with  expressions  of  assurance  that  their  God 
will  forgive  luid  help  them.  Muiy  soholars  regaid  this 
section  as  an  addition  bv  a  later  hand,  intended  to 
miti^te  l^e  unrelieved  gloom  of  what  precedes.  Bat 
notlung  in  the  s^le  or  language  suggeats  that  the 
pieoe  is  not  by  HoseSi.  Batten  thinu  it  icpreeeots 
the  ocmfeosion  and  peoiitenoe  of  tiM  pniiAed  people  who 
will  emeige  from  tiie  jodgment,  Otheia  regard  tbe 
OonfrsKXk  as  a  light-hearted  one,  put  into  the  mouth 

■Uuti  ctaaneM  Jtidah  thron^t  to  /ararf:  V-  W*^ 
p.  M8,  a.  IB. 
«Bo  «K  A.  endtb. 
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of  the  pwmto,  iriiioh  (in  diS.)  Yahveh  rejeoto.  WeMi 
•Dggarta  tut  tiie  pio^wt  io  quoting  (m  61-3)  a  tempto- 
■ong  (ofled  at  one  of  tiie  great  feotiTak),  whioh  he  obw 
aa  a  sort  of  text  for  oommente  that  follow.  84  ii  then 
tbe  immediate  oonlannataon  of  63. 

V.  16.  LXX  inserts  "  mjing  "  at  the  end  ((/.  mg.). — 
YLUCf.Ja,  37.-2.  Attar  two  dayi ...  the  third  day, 
Ke,  alter  ao  ondefined  bat  short  interval,  tlarti  thlnki 
tjiat  the  zetam  from  the  Bzile  is  zefenrred  to.— 8.  his 
giAif  UrOkt  etc.:  lead  (nanaiigeaMirt  oi  Bab.  oon- 
Btmants),  **aB  soon  aa  ve  wck  him  ve  Aall 
him." 

VI.  4-Vn.  2.  bnal's  Moral  Oondtttoii  HopelMBlj 
OHTiqtt. — ^The  shallov  expreeaiona  of  loyalty  by  the 
fickle  peofde  mean  nothing,  and  oaouot  avert  Yahireh'e 
ineritaUe  jodgmeBb  He  kxto  for  real  loyalty,  not 
for  a  holknr  zitiial  d  aaerifioBs  (4-6).  Bamidai  of 
the  anaidqr  and  otime  Uiat  pferail,  in-ndving  evco  fte 
priestB  in  tlie  oha^  of  mnrder  and  immOTality,  are 
given.  demoDstiating  Isiad'e  atter  oomiptaon,  Judah 
abo  (xxo,  if  this  is  not  a  tdoaa)  being  involved  (7-iia). 
Eveiy  attempt  to  heal  the  disease  only  reveals  how 
deep-seated  aod  universal  it  is  {(iiib-la).  The  seotum 
appeaxB  to  be  oompoeed  of  three  original^  indeimideat 
fragments  (64-6,  7-1  xo,  Oixb-Ta). 

VL  4.  Jndah:  Marti  and  Nowaek  read  "  Inael."— 
goodn— :  render  "love,"  i.e,  either  love  to  God 
(ic^:^^  to  Tahw^)  or  love  of  neighbonx. — B.  read 
(ma.)  B^t:  i.e.  hghtning.  Snoh  prophets  aa  EUjah 
and  ^uha  an  meantr— 6.  0.  I  S.  1622. — mmy; 
Tender"  love  "((/.4*)r— 7.  Via  Aiam:  a  plaoe-name ia 
reqmfaed.  Bead  either  "  in  Adam  "  fs^.  Jos.  3i6)  or 
pentapa  "in  Admah"  (lis).  Some  maoe  where  thrae 
waaasanatQai^mayberefleixedto.— &  GUead:  atown 
of  this  name  m  perhapa  referred  to  in  Jg.  IO17,  here 
aa  another  centra  of  t£e  oultos. — 9.  The  Banotuuy  at 
Sbeobem  is  a  den  <ji  tbievea,  the  priests  bemg  the 
tiiieves,  and  the  viotims  the  palgrima.  Some  incident 
well  known  to  oontemporaries  may  be  allnded  to, — 
iMNbHM:  lender,  "  eoormity*"— IOl  In  the  house  erf 
Imal:  read,  "in  Bethel''^  Uf,  IO15.  Am.  66).— 
lOb.  Bead.  "  there  Ephzaim  hath  pkyed  the  hariot."— 
11  may  be  a  gloae.  The  following  words :  "  Whan 
I  wonld  heal  Inael,"  are  omitted  by  WeUfaansm.  He 
b^jna  the  section  at,  "The  iniqaHT  of  ^diiaim  is 
disoovned." — ^VII.  1.  Bead,  "enteietn  into  the  honsa" 
((^.  hSXy-mMh:  read  m^. 

TIL  a-T.  mdndiMii  BMOsnged  hi  WA  rbon.^ 
King  and  THinoea  j^adly  share  in  Oie  nrevaiUng  wldnd- 
neaa— adnltery,  dnrnhnmeas — and  the  ooort  itself  is 
tfae  some  of  toeaohery,  oonspimoy,  and  aesaasinationfl. 
The  text  is  cormpt,  and  oontaina  aUosiona  to  events 
of  the  details  of  wbidi  we  ue  ignoxant. 

8.  Bead  with  a  alight  emandation  (yMAd) :  "  In 
tbedr  wicAndneaB  they  anoint  kinga,  and  in  hhst  Uae- 
neaa  princes "  (t^.  04). — 4.  Bead,  "  they  are  bke  a 
glowing  oven  — a  flgoie  for  hislh  Bead  4&  (T  a  gloss 
on  6),  "whose  baker  oeaeeth  from  kneading,"  eto,^ — 
S.  Perhaps  the  king's  birth-  or  coronation-day  ia  meant. 

(prebably  oorrnpt)  aa  it  stands  can  only  mean  that 
the  king  made  "scomers"  his  associates. — 6.  Text 
oorrnpt.  Bead,  "  their  inward  part  is  like  an  oven," 
and  for  "  baker."  read"  anger  "  {mg-),  omitting  "  whilee 
th^  lie  in  wait "  as  a  gkM^7.  "IlkC  root-oaose  of  the 
pohtioal  and  aocial  nnreet  is  the  people's  poasioD  and 
ineligion.  With  the  murder  of  king  Zeohariah 
(2  K.  ISio),  Uie  period  of  anarohy,  deiricted  by  Hoeea, 


S-VIQ.  8.  Polltleal  Oeeay  the  Ootwaid  StgD  ol 
Imgra  Monl  Deaay^nie  attempts  to  wte  nataoul 
IDb  and  MoaxB  aale^  hy  fortign  aid,  inatead  oi 


toniingto  Yaliw^arefiaedoomedtofaihuei  Yahweh 
Himaett  frustrates  them  and  will  bring  the  miagaided 

people  to  ponishmMit  and  ruin  (8-12).  Their  doom  is 
sealed,  for  tiiey  have  been  disloyal  to  Yahweh  ;  they 
do  not  tarn  to  Him  with  a  tme  heart,  but  use  heathen 
devices  (out  themselves,  14  rag.,  see  p.  110)  when  they 
appeal  to  Him.  Their  shallow  hearts  are  incapable  (U 
real  and  acceptable  repentance ;  therefore  their  (winoea 
ahall  fall  by  t^e  sword,"  and  "  this  shall  be  their  de- 
rision in  the  land  of  H^ypt "  (13-16).  The  inevitable 
judgment  ia  devastating  war,  whii4i  their  appeals  to 
Him  sh^  not  avert  (81-3). 

8.  mizeth  htansell:  i.e.  diaaipatea  hia  national 
strmgth  and  oharaotar  by  intenoingling  with  the 
Gentilea.  Another  poeaible  rmdering  is  "  witheieth 
away  anuuig,"  etc.  The  eake  is  the  flat,  round  cake  of 
bread,  whiofa  waa  baked  on  hot  stonea  or  aahea  (c/.  1  K. 
19g),  and  whidi.  if  not  frequently  tamed,  would  he 
bomt.  It  may  be  an  emblem  of  a  country  half  mined 
by  war,  or  of  the  people's  fiokle  and  inconstant  ohar- 
aoter  and  aohievement  (t^.  our  "  half-baked  "). — 8.  The 
aigns  of  national  deoieptitnde  are  unheeded. — 10.  Per- 
hapa agloBS;  ts/L  65. — 11.  The  inconstanoiea  of  national 
pouoy  are  aoww  m&rk  of  weakneea  (the  zefemuw 
need  not  be  to  rival  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  partisB  in 
Israel).  Note  the  strikmg  and  original  figure. — 12.  By 
seeking  foreign  allianoea  uiey  walk  into  a  net — wlU 
ehastfaw  .  .  .  heard:  read,  I  will  bind  them  because 
of  their  wickedness"  (c/.  LXX). — 18b.  Better  as  an 
indignant  question :  "  And  I — aliould  I  redeem  them 
when,"  et«.— 14.  open  Iheir  badi  ia  diffioolt  (text 
piobal^  corrupt) ;  "  On  aoooont  <d  their  ...  is 
required. — assemble  theinsel?es:  read  as  mg.  ami  ef. 
1  K.  18a8,  DU  Hi.— 15.  Omit  "taught  and"  (rf. 
LXX).— strengtheiMd  tbelr  arms:  qf.2K.  Ua?.— 16a. 
Cf.  II7.  Bead  perhape,  "return  to  the  Baal"  (or 
Baalim). — lor  .  .  .  tniglie:  i.&  their  insotenoe  towards 
God  (but  text  doubtful).  The  rest  of  16,  if  genuine, 
must  refer  to  some  unknown  incidentB. — VllL  la.  lit. 
"to  iky  pabte  the  otnnetl"  (Ood  addreasea  the 
proidiet). — an  eag^:  tJto  Assyrian  may  be  meant,— 
2.  Omit  "  Israel  "  with  LXX. 

vm.  4-14.  Iiraal's  Unsanetlfled  Naflonal  life.— 
Han-made  kings,  like  man-made  goda  (the  calf  of 
Sunaria),  are  impotent ;  Israel  aows  the  wind  and  ahall 
reap  the  whiriwmd ;  the  souxoee  of  the  national  life 
an  wickered,  and  the  nation  eaaaee  to  ooont  (4-8). 
Beeort  to  Icmign  aid  only  further  dinumahea  ita  vita] 
loroea  (8-10).  Mnlti{dioation  of  altars  only  moltai^ 
Bin ;  the  rites  of  an  unholy  oultna  can  but  hasten  Uie 
Divine  punishment  (11-14).  Probably  14  ia  an 
addition,  and  tJiero  may  be  gloseee  beeidea 

4.  Hoeea  ia  the  fiiat  pro^iet  to  denonnoe  the  gold 
and  ailver  "  oabee  "  under  whidi  form  Yahwdt  waa 
worshipped  in  N.  lamel  (tf.  1  K.  liiSfL).-^  Bead, 
"  I  have  oast  ofF." — Sb,  Qa  may  be  a  later  addition. 
The  oormeiicin  is  improved  by  the  omission. — lb.  Better, 
"  Hath  it  grown  up  I  (then)  it  hath  no  shoot  nor 
Iningeth  forth  fruit"  (so  Wellhansen,  O.  A.  Smit^). 
The  assonance  is  original.  The  general  idea,  expressed 
under  the  metaphor  of  sowing  and  reajung,  n  thai, 
futile  and  unprofitable  ocMiduot  brings  ruin  at  the 
end. — 8.  Israel  has  already,  within  a  few  years  of  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  11,  diraipated  its  national  prestige, 
Harti  and  Nowaek  transpose  "  like  a  wild  ase  alcaie  by 
himself  "  from  9  to  8,  imd  (reading  "  Ephraim  "  for 
pen),  render,  "  Israel  is  swallowed  up,  Epbraim  iso- 
lated."—as  a  veaael,  etc. :  c^.  Jer.  222S,  4838.-8!.  It 
is  difficult  to  extiaot  coherent  sense  from  MT.  With 
the  tnnapodtaon  of  ob  (see  above),  and  slitdit  emenda- 
tion (ffiifRtws  "  Bgypt,*^  for  "  EphW"  and  "  acatter  " 
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for  "gattier"),  c$.  will  nm:  "Eor  they — tiey  on 
gone  up  to  As^iia ;  to  Egypt — have  giTOn  love-gifts. 
(Thou^  they  give  [saoh]  unong  the  n&tionfi  now  will  I 
Matter  them)  and  snail  soon  oeaee  to  anoint  kings 
and  i^inoea  "  ((^,  LXX).  Marti  regards  the  btaoketra 
olauBo  aa  a  gloas. — 11.  Omit  the  first  "  to  am." — 
12.  my  bw  .  .  .  pneqito:  read,  "Uie  multitude  of 
my  lam"  (direotioiu)— -tiot  the  written  L*w  m  the 
ktoir  sensa-— as  •  ftniun  tUnff :  tender,  "  as  thoae 
of  a  Btianger."— 18a.  Tait  obaonre.  Bead,  peihaps 
*'  SaorifioeB  they  loTed — and  did  saotifioe  ;  fleeh,  and 
did  eat,"  eto.  The  saorifioe  and  feasto  of  the  oultiu 
are  dear  to  the  Israelites,  but  not  to  Yahweh. — 
14.  Probably  an  addition.    For  14&,  c/.  Am.  I4* 

IX.  1-0.  The  Joylwft  IMMlpHiie  of  Bdle.— The  de- 
hrioDB  joy  of  the  popular  nature-religion  shall  soon  be 
Mcohaiued  for  the  sorrows  of  exile.  In  her  own  land 
Iraael  had  treacherously  aaoiibad  to  the  Baalim  the 
crops  given  by  Yahweh ;  therefore,  in  a  strange  land, 
she  shall  lose  all  oppoitunity  of  saorifioing  to  Him. 
Their  bread  shall  be  as  the  bread  oi  mourners,"  un- 
ofiered  and  unoonseoiated  in  Yahweh's  Temple ;  and 
what  will  thev  do  for  feativalB  T  Egypt  shall  be  their 
pwn,  and  au  tiudr  wealtii  destroyed  m  the  day  ot 
Tisitatimi  (i-ts).  If  the  prophet  (Hosea)  is  "  mad  " 
this  is  ezplained  by  the  universal  sin  against  Yahweh, 
and  tiie  nniveiMtl  enmity  against  His  proidiet  hb,  S). 
The  nation's  guilt  is  indoed  profound,  and  shall  incur 
InevitaUe  pamiAmi«it  (9). 

1.  }«y:  read  "exult  not"  (LXX).— By  hire  («.& 
harlot's  hiie ;  ef.  214)  to  meant  the  m^niaf^flaTOoh 
the  Israelites  look  for  as  the  reward  <rf  the  Baal- 
vonhipk— &  ihaD  not  feed:  read  "  shall  ignore,"  and 
for  "her"  read  "them"  (LXX).  They  shaU  not 
enjoy  the  harvest  (</.  Am.  5ii). — 3.  figypt  and 
Assyria  symbolise  lanaa  of  exile  (c/.  7ii,  89,13]^  The 
foreum  land  is  ondean  beoaose  it  is  impossible  to 
aaoimoe  to  Yahweh  in  it  Am.  7x7) ;  there  oan  be 
no  more  joyful  sacrificial  meak  in  Yahweh's  house. — 
^  ndthw  .  .  .  mouni«n:  read  "  nor  prepare  for  him 
their  saorifioea.  like  the  bread  of  mouraen  shall 
their  bread  be."  By  "  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  is 
meant  any  of  the  numerous  sanctoaries,  which  ware 
nominally  dedicated  to  the  woiship  of  Yahweh. — 
[4b,  K.  T  a  gloa8.>-6.  tliH  .  .  .  daftraaOao:  nad 
"  titey  shall  go  to  Assyria.  Their  oheriahed  poeses- 
■i(ms  (i^easaiit  things)  in  Palestuie  shall  become  a 
waste, — lb.  Here  a  new  verse  should  begin.  It  is  the 
prophet's  reply  to  the  reproaoh  of  his  hearers  that  he 
IB  mad." — w.  The  text  appears  to  be  oorrupt. 
8a  may  mean  "  Ephraim  acts  tlie  spy  with  my  Oca  " 
(G.  A.  Smith),  but  this  is  doubtfoL  8fr  may  refer  to 
peneoation  encountered  by  the  prophet  Then  join 
oa  to  ^  reading  "  they  have  made  a  deep  pit  fw  him  " 
(ikc.  they  have  plottad  against  the  |ao|£et).  The  net 
of  9  may  be  an  addition  (?  made  np  mm  IO9  and 
813;  flo  WeDbauBen).  Ear  the  crime  of  Ctibeu  </. 
Jg.19. 

IX.  10-17.  TlM  Manaib  of  u  Impure  Wc 
(ef.  411-14X — Israel  in  unspoilt  youth  had  api 
to  Yahweh  "like  napeB  to  the  wiMemess,"  I 
the  very  first  of  the  Oaoaanite  shrines  which 

reached,  Baal-Peor,  they  polluted  themselves 
The  ooneequent  nonesiB  was  Darreonees  <  (11), — " 
root  is  dried  up  "  {16)  should  be  inserted  (Wellhausen) 
between  11  and  is.  If  childrra  are  Intiugbt  up  to 
diepxematoxely  (13),  ctf  are  destined  to  slaughter  (13)1 
let  xahwdi  ratlwir  imlydoomtiiem  tobanemieaB  (14). 
The  oontm  of  att  tUs  iniquity  is  the  cattna  at  CKl^ 
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and  becanae  of  it  thcj  ahaU  be  driven  "  out  of  abs 
hoose  "  (•.&  Tahwdi's  hud),  unloved ;  all  their  prinoM 
are  rebels,  they  are  rejected  and  doomed  to  oifls 

10.  Tha  wx  of  Baal-Paor  (c/.  No.  2S)  was  ocntinoed 
in  the  impure  rultiin  fdiamfifnl  thing:  a  nifastitaU 
for  "  Baal  "  (2i6*).— 11.  The  name  E^mim  aognsti 
a  bird's  pmons  {'dftfirfntL  Hieir  dory,  u:  ttisir 
abundant  populaticHi,  shall  take  lAigB  and  flj« — 
12ei.  tluHigh :  render  "  even  it" — 12b.  f  a  gloas, — 
18.  liie  text  is  corrupt.  It  may  be  restored  (</!^LXX) 
somewhat  as  follows :  "  Ephraim  I  have  seen  like  a 
man,  who  maketh  his  sons  a  prey.  Yea  Israel  himself 
hath  led  forth  to  the  slaughter  lus  sons  t  "  (so  Marti, 
e/.  WeUhaosen). — 14^  A  dawpwring  inteijectioa  bj 
prophet  Let  Ephiaim  be  doomed  to  baireniws 
rather  than  rear  ohildran  only  for  slaughter. — 1£.  Id 
Oilgal  (^.  4is),  one  of  the  moet  famous  mnotnarins  of 
Uie  ooltos,  "  the  oormptaon  of  the  Dorthom  kingdom 
had  its  foooB  "  (Cheyne).  Had  it  been  the  soeoe  of 
human  sacrifice  {t^,  13  as  above)  t — ID  their  pdlMSi 
are  nroltm:  there  is  an  assonance  in  the  origiBa^ 
"  all  their  rulers  are  unruly  "  (ef.  Ie.  I23). — 17.  I  s 
gloss. 

X.  1-S.  God's  Annihilating  JndgnMot  oo  the  Bxaf 
Caltns. — Witii  the  land's  abounding  pnia^erity  Isnel 
has  multiplied  altars  in  the  service  01  the  oottos  { 

these  Yahweh  will  destroy  (it)  Tbxax  mrocit-kifla 
they  shall  find  utteriy  impotent  (3),  and  thmr  idi% 
lyins  words,  whioh  never  result  in  peiformaooe,  shaS 
yidd  a  bitter  crop  of  judgmoit  (4,  t  a  ^oes). 
(^«.  the  northern  kingdom)  shall  find  the  "  oatrce  of 
Beth-Aven  "  (Bethel,  qT,  4i5,  6b  *)  a  souroe  of  tenor 
rather  than  of  help,  their  glory  departed,  and  the  idoli 
themselvee  ignommioaaly  carried  off  to  Aaajm  (st). 
Samaria's  king  shall  driit  hetfAess^  to  doom,  and  tto 
"  high  pi&oee  of  AveUf"  sonree  oi  Isnd'e  ain,  shall  be 
destoo^d,  uid  the  deluded  people  Isft  h^plea  and 
despairing  (7I). 

1.  Bead  perhaps, "  iritoee  fruit  is  (or  wee)  lovely.**— 
goodness :  read  prospwit^  "  (mg.). — 2.  Marti  tbinki 
this  a  late  gloss. — uvided:  ».&  in  uie  otdto^  Areth^ 
serving  Yahweh  or  the  Baal  t  Or  render,  '*  than 
heart  is  false  "  (the  onltos  is  no  tene  womhip  of  Yahweh 
ataU).— betoandgmitr:  LXX  made. "  be  dsKitatod  " 
(Heb.  yaehdmmH). — fee:  i^  Tahwoh. — ihil  Mlli: 
lit.  break  the  neck  o^  perhaps  with  reference  to  the 
homed  ox-head  plaoed  tm  the  ooznece  <A  altan. — 2.  No 
legitimato  king  reigns,  only  a  nsorper. — (or  ...  Loii: 
T  a  gloss  (Marti).— 4.  The  verse  (f  a  ^ov,  Marti, 
Nowaok)  answ^  the  qoeetion,  "  What  can  1m  do  for 
UB  r  "  Bender,  "  apeuc  wotdi^  swear  fidsely,  bmIdb 
oovenante  and  (emoided  text)  torn  juatioe  to saU  "  ( Jsr. 
814*).  The  words  "  in  the  nurows  of  the  Sid  "  may 
be  an  insertion  from  12ii. — 6.  ealTes:  read  "oaU." — 
6b.  Bead,  "  for  him  shall  they  mourn,  his  people  and 
his  priesdings,  tiiey  shall  waU  for  his  ^ry  that  it  is 
banished  from  him.  — 6.  Braider, "  Yea  nimsdf  (ke.  the 
calf)  tiiey  shall  transport,"  eto. — Jaieb:  6x3*. — 
beoaose  .  .  .  coonsd:  read, "  of  his  idoL"  TlteBoaroe 
of  Ei^uaim's  shameisnotso  maxAk  false  politiea  «e  the 
false  cnUus. — 1.  Render  "  like  a  ohip  (<^.  m;.)  npon 
the  face  of  the  waters," — S.  Bead,  "  the  ht^  plaoes  of 
Israel "  (omitting  "  of  Avon  the  sin "  as  a  ptoos 
gloa  on  "high  plaoes ").—8&  C/.  Lk.  2830,  Iter. 
616. 

X.  9-15.  Israel  most  Reap  the  Rain  he  hM  S««b^ 
From  the  days  of  Qibeah  Israel  has  smned,  and 

never  progrcesed  einoe  (9,  bat  see  notes);  Takwah 
ocnnee  to  poniah  tiiem,  and  jiatjier  the  psoMee  egeiwl 
them  (10),   Israel  fike  a  iralMiKiktn-in  asaar  km*  to 
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InMh ;  bat  ttt  haidn  taiki  (jioiMhtng,  haRowing) 
nwt  onoede  bofon  the  onps  ou  be  gatliflred ;  tSo 
liaoipune  most  preoede  the  loy  of  harvest  (ii ;  ts  is 
aerhepe  a  rIom).  Bat  Israel  haa  j^oghed  wiokedneM 
md  reaped  disaster,  the  '*  tumult  of  war  "  shall  arise 
n  his  midst,  biingiiig  destmotion  apon  the  fortreesee, 
ho  load  and  her  ohildren  luined,  and  their  king 
nropfc  nr^  (13-X5),— The  tN:t  in  parts  is  wy 
lomipta 

9.  mnDflMdayiof  GIbeah:  the  refemioe  »  mobaUy 

0  Benjanun's  sin  deeeribed  in  Js.  19.  WeUhansen 
ibjeots  iisAt  this  was  not  the  sin  of  Israel,  bat  cmly  erf 

1  single  tribe,  and  interjxete  of  the  establishment  of 
he  moDarohr  at  Qtbeah.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
9oeaa  nnudad  the  settiag  up  of  tiie  monand^  as  the 
ount  au  oUef  ot  laraera  sins.  Blarti,  with  Uxgfi 
"*«*— leada :  "  As  in  the  days  of  <Hbe^  there  is 
far  agafaMt  the  diildren  of  iniqmty.'—lQ.  Whn  It  ll 
By  derin  ...  igi^nst  thsm:  reaid,  "  I  am  oome  to 
Minish  them  and  gather  the  peoples  against  them." — 
Che  last  olaaae  is  probably  a  gloes ;  read,  "  through 
hmr  punishment  (tf.  LXX)  for  their  two  tranagres- 
Dona,  i.e,  not  the  oultus  vad  the  kingdom,  but  the 
mo  oalres  at  BeUid  and  Ban.--ll.  Bead.  "  bat  I 
lATB  made  the  yoke  paas  over  hm  fair  neok  "  (Hel^ 
te'S^arH  *ol  'at). — Jodah  (betwem  Ephraim  and 
Taoob)  can  hurUy  be  right.  Bead,  *'  I  will  yoke 
Sjriuaim  that  he  may  {dough  Jaoob,"  etc. — 12a  may 
>e  imdeied,  '*  Sow  to  youiselres  righteonaneas,  and, ' 
>to. — IZb.  for  . . .  aun:  probably  a  gloss. — w«y: 
«m1  flkaiMi  (LXX).~1«,  anrng  thy  paopto:  read, 
'in  thy  dttesi— -The  olanae  "aa  Shahnan  (Shal- 
naneaer  IV)  spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  days  of  battle  " 
«ferB  to  some  inoident  unknown  (probably  a  gloss). — 
16.  Bead  (LXX),  "  So  vill  I  do  to  yoo,  O  house  of 
[srael,  beoanse  of  your  great  viokednm ;  in  tiw  atonn 
ihall  the  kiog."  etc 

XL  I-uTtIw  mite  httar^  Lm  for  bnwl^^ 
[arael's  yootlL  YahwA  loved  him,  and  oaltod  him  bom 
^lypt  to  be  His  son,  bat  he  jHXJved  disloyal,  saorifioinB 
43  the  Baalim  (it).  Yet  it  was  Yahweh  who  guided 
md  protaoted  him  aa  a  father,  and  healed  him  in 
dokneos  (3).  The  flgnre  now  changes  (but  see  do  tea). 
iTahwoh  aim  treated  Israel  as  a  l»im>iu>  master  who 
jeat^  leads  and  eases  the  yoke  far  the  tired  team  cS 
ixen  (4),  Hie  ungntflfol  must  letnin  to  Egypt — 
M  eKUsd  I  his  oi&B  shall  be  given  up  to  the  sword, 
Moaaie  of  inonrable  idolatry  (6t).  Here  the  prophet 
noTiDgly  ezpneeeB  Yahwen's  love  for  His  peoide: 
'  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  B^umim  t  "  How  devote 
jsrael,  loved  60m  ^uth,  to  dettmotirai  J  And  yet 
aoKt  not  the  »mt<i>ii»ting  jodgment  take  ita  oonne  t 
>oea  not  Yahweli's  holmeas  mexoraUy  demand  itt 
Sf.).   Bat  there  shall  be  a  return  from  exile  (lol,  poat- 

1.  Reoda  "  called  (him)  to  be  my  eon  "  or  (reading 
b^)  "called  to  him.  mv  Son;  LXX  "called  hie 
ona  "  (*'  and  since  Egypt  I  have  been  oaUing  his  sons," 
ilaiti).  Israel's  eonsbip  dates  from  ibid  Exodus 
of.  Ex.  432).— So.  Bead  (UCX),  "  Bat  the  more  I 
ubve  oalled  to  them,  so  mnoh  the  more  have  thev 
lepnrted  £ram  me."— 26.  Bender  "  saorifloe,"  "  bum  " 
meoeat  teneee).— Harti  and  Nowaok  read,  "  Bat 
bey  knew  not  that  I  carried  them,  that  I  healed  them 
rom  siolmess."  Yahweh  is  the  good  ■pkjaxiiaa  {(^ 
Sx.  I636). — 4a.  man:  perhaps  ''^kindness"  (^eMd) 
faonld  be  read  (parallel  to  love).— 46.  The  text  is  un- 
pertam  (the  yoke  is  not  placed  on  the  jaws,  bat  on  the 
leok).  Bead  ief,  LXX),  And  then  1  became  to  him 
IB  »  nHMonitflr ;  I  ttmied  agahut  fafan  ('dlSw)  and 
mnaaw  him  "  (so  Haiti).— B.  Omtt  "  oot^'  (fH  tnna- 


ferred  to  end  of  4).  Aa  plaoea  of  «dle  Aasyiia  and 
Egyirti  are  am^yed  hidiOBnnthr  in  Him^—S.  Text 
oormpt.  Read  probably,  *'  Ana  the  sword  shall  con- 
sume in  his  dtiee,  and  devour  in  his  bstneaees." — 
7.  Very  oormpt.  No  satasfaotoi;^  enkendation  has  been 
proposed.— S.  Admah  and  Zeboun  play  the  same  rAle 
m  Hoses  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  Amoe  and  Isaiah 
(1^.  Am,  4zz,  la.  I7-X0).  Aocordiiu:  to  tradition  tiiey 
bdonged  to  tlie  five  citiaB  of  the  i^in  {ef.  den.  IO19, 
142,S.  Dfc.  2933).— «.  Bender,  "  Shall  I  not  execute  T 
"  StuJl  I  not  return  T  "  etc. — and  I  .  .  .  dty :  {mg. 
is  imposriUe)  read  probably,  "  and  shall  I  not  extir^ 
wte  ^  (HeK  vfld  'oMa'jr)  T  {U  construed  abeolately 
(I  will  not  execute,  etc.),  the  vene  is  a  promiee  A 
meroy.  Bat  this  haxdSy  suits  tiie  daoae  about  God's 
hoUnesB ;  holiness  demiuida  aevere  porgatioa.}— 10  ds- 
piots  the  return  from  ezfle;  ili  iiilmiiillMi  a  luml  iiiilio 
gMB.-^uke  Omb  to  dmO  to:  read,  "loing  dieni 

XL  la-Xn.  14  (=HeU  12r-i3).  Bphraim't  In- 
fldeUty  Traeed  from  the  Beirinnlng. — This  is  one  of  the 
moet  difficult  pessages  in  Hoeea.  In  the  text  Jodah 
alao  is  meotitHied;  bat  this  may  be  due  to  a  latn 
hand.  124t,i3t  are  proba^  additiraia.  The  idiap* 
ter4ivisk)n  is  wrong  in  BV  and  ri^t  in  the  HeK 
Israel's  sine  of  treason  and  deceit  aa  it  were  sorroond 
Yahweh  (nor  has  Jndah  been  faitjiiful).  Ephxaim 
lovee  (see  note)  wind,  symbol  of  worthwasneeB  end 
violence,  heaps  up  fals^iood  and  fraud,  and  faithleesly 
en  ten  into  covenant  relations  wit^  Assyria  and  Egypt 
(U19-121).  Yahwdi  has  a  oontroveny  with  lama 
(so  read  lot  "  Jodah "  and  omit  "  alao ").  and  will 
paniah  Jacob  (2).  Israel  has  the  &ulte  of  his  anoeetor 
who  defrauded  h^  brother  in  the  womb,  and  in  manhood 
even  strove  {mg.)  with  God  (3»  eee  4-6*).*  He  even 
praotiees  the  deoeita  of  Canaan,  and  cheats  in  order  to 
becmne  rich  (7L).  But  Yahweh  will  disappoint  theee 
degraded  ambitiimi,  and  bring  him  again  (aa  at  Um 
flnt)  into  tiw  wildeiMas  (gt).  He  baa  been  warned 
often  enoDgh  of  the  impending  calamity  (10) ;  Ctilead 
and  Gilgal,  famous  centres  of  idolatry,  ^all  be  ovei^ 
taken  the  rain  (ii|.  Some  further  rrierenoee  to 
Jaoob  (xxl)  are  probably  later  additiona.  The  ood- 
tinoation  of  11  is  seen  in  14*  in  which  Yahw^  pnH 
nounoea  tba  final  justifioation  al  Bphiahn'O  doom. 

XL  12b.  FrobaUy  a  Jodaan  addition.  The  text  k 
hrae  out  of  order  (see  LXX).  Bead  neriiape,  **  Bat 
Jndah  ie  still  known  {i.e.  tnuited ;  ieaaing«ddi^a  for 
rai)  with  God  and  futhfal  to  (with)  the  Holy  One." 
If  ordinal  the  daoae  most  be  token  as  on  inmctaunt 
of  Jooah.  Bender  tiMU, "  And  Judah  is  yet  waywaid 
((/.  ma.)  with  God,  and  yoked  with  the  MMm" 
(sacrea  pcDstitatea :  reading  nifmdd  for  Be'ftnaa).— XIL 
1.  fwdalh  on:  I  "loveth"  (or  possibly  "herdeth").— 
irtnd  symbolises  what  is  vain,  nnsubetantial,  with  im- 
I^ed  reference  to  Egypt  ("  east  wind  "  to  Assyria, 
d.  I813,  Job  153,  273iV— he  . . .  mnltl^eth:  read. 

they  mnhii[dv."  For  "  deaoktaon  "  read  "  vanity,** 
and  at  end  and  they  carry."  Oil  was  pieaioos 
Id.  Dt.  88)  and  so  wmopriate  iot  a  ocetly  pvesent 
(Si  la.  a06>^  took  . . .  by  tto  M:  k&attaeked 
at  the  heel,  oveneacAied.  36  may  be  legaided  aa 
oontrasted  with  30  (hy  way  <rf  pcaiae)^  and  aa  an 
additaoo.  But  thie  is  unnecessary.  Render  "con- 
t^ided  with  God  "  {ef.  Gen.  32340.).— 4-«.  Ferhape  a 
latm  expansion,  designed  to  mitigate  the  hard  judgment 
on  Jacob  in  3 ;  4a  is  probaUy  ooo  ^om,^b-6  another 
(the  theophai^  at  BeUwl*  tf.  Qen.  869B,),  6  fanning 
the  giossc^or's  hortatory  oow^mdao  addwawd  to  coo- 
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temporariM.— 4,  m:  read  "him." — 6.  watt:  render 
"  hope." — 7*  Rwider  (q/.  mg.)  "  Qanaan — tho  baianoes 
of  deceit,  etc." — Oppress:  load  {c/.  mp.),  "oveneaoh" 
(EeK  £s'aoo6,  play  on  Jacob).— <]lanaan  here  meana 
oommeroialiaqd  Ephraim. — 8a  gives  Ephiaim's  reply, 
be  has  beoonw  nm. — 8b  is  the  jnoi^iet's  retratk  Bead, 
"  All  that  he  has  anuused  ahall  not  soffioe  tor  the  guilt 
be  has  hiouned  "  (LXX).— 9.  FMhaps  out  of  pUoe ; 
the  logioal  oonnezion  is  diffioolt. — Ba=134a. — mmt 
render,  "  siuoe."— the  solemn  feast  is  diffioalt.  The 
feast  of  the  desert  was  Passover,  not  Tabertiaolea. 
Bead  (?)  "  thy  youth."— 10.  I  have  UMd  BtanlHtiides: 
wnupb.  No  satasfsatory  emendatioa  has  been  pro- 
posed.—11.  Text  m  disorder.  Bead.  "In  GKlead" 
((^.  6b*)  "  they  have  practised  iniquity ;  in  Oilgal 
(015*)  have  saczifioed  to  demons  :  (so)  also  sh&ll 
their  altaiB  booomo  stone-heapB,"  etc.  {The  lofpoal 
connexion  with  lo  is  diffiouJt  to  traoe.  Marti  thmks 
10  ail  insertion.] — 12f.  Probably  a  gloss  (I  by  the  same 
hasd  as  4-6),  to  show  the  providential  oare  of  God  in 
the  hie  ot  Jacob  and  in  the  Exodus.— 18.  0>  Geo.  29 
23-30.— IS.  aprofihet:  (.e,  Sfoeea Bt  18i^ 84zo).~ 
WW  preMired;  *,e.  in  the  wjUemeea  wawleEingis, — 
14b  Text  hopelessly  oonupt.  After  angw  a  threat  of 
ponisbment  may  have  followed. 

xm.  1-16  (=Heb.  ISi-Ui).  FadHs  deioeosai 
Averao. — Israel  has  pemstoitly  lapsed  into  tiie  Baal- 
worship  and  idolatry,  and  therefore  shall  be  swept 
away  ^'as  the  oban"  (1-3).  Yahvdi  baa  tamipt 
him  np  from  Egypt,  {HKrteoted  him  in  the  wfldomesB, 
and  given  him  j^ity,  yet  he  has  forgotten  Wm  (4-6), 
therefore  He  is  agamst  them  "  as  a  bear  bereaved  of 
her  whdpB."  Israel's  rain  is  self-imposed  (7-9)  and 
his  kin^s  are  poweriess  (lof.).  Ephraim  has  cherished 
his  aio  as  a  priceless  treasure  ;  the  criBOS  of  his  fate  has 
eome— a  laat  cqtportunity  of  re«iieration — but  he  is 
impotent  to  arise  it  (12L).  SbaJi  Yahweh,  even  now, 
ransom  him  from  death  1  He  cannot ;  the  punishment 
most  go  ita  inevitable  course  (14).  ^e  hurrioane  of 
the  Divine  wrath  shall  blast  and  gpoil  Samaria's  laiul 
snd  "  pleasant  vessels  "  ;  because  "  she  hath  rebelled 
against  her  God,"  she  must  suffer  all  the  horrors  ol 
war  (ist). 

1*  Whan  Ephraim  Mike,  there  was  trembling  oannot 

ba  lifiA,  bat  no  satisfaototy  emendation  has  been  pco- 
poaecL— exalted  himsdf :  reed,  "  was  prince." — ib  ex- 
peBsea  Hosea's  oonviotion  that  Israers  strength  had 
bem  sapped  and  destroyed  by  Baal-worship. — 2.  mider^ 
Staodlllg :  read, "  model "      LXX).   FeAaps "gods  " 

gsbb  'dohim)  should  be  inserted  in  last  oUuee  {ej.  I43). 
SB  render,  *'  They  say  of  them  *  gods '  (t.e.  wey  call 
them  gods),  saciifiomg  men  kiss  calves  "  1  K.  I9i6). 
Bat  text  is  uncertain. — 8.  tbey  shall  .  .  .  away:  per- 
haps inserted  from  64.  For  the  figure  of  the  chaS, 
Is.  1713,  Dan,  233. — oat  (rf  the  ehtannay:  leoder, 
''from  the  window." — 4.  from:  render  "  since."  The 
allusion  is  to  the  Exodos, — Shalt  know:  read  mg. — 
The  LXX  inaerts  hero  a  passage  Uke  the  oreataon  paa- 
s^es  in  Amos  (Am.  iij,  fiet,  95f.)^-K.  I  did  know 
thee:  read. " I diepheided thee '* (LXX) beginoiog 
of  6). — 6.  t.e.  "  The  more  they  were  fed  the  more  they 
gorged  thomoelveB ;  and  the  more  they  gorged  them- 
selves the  more  their  heart  was  uplifteiL"  The  last 
olaose  may  be  an  addition;  c/.  Dt.  814,  32i8. — 7. 
wateh:  render,  "  leap  "  (Q.  A.  Smith) ;  ot  read,  "  I 
am  deeplsH  (Hob.  'sMf&f,  Jer.  66).— 8.  u  m  hair, 
eto.  2  8.  17^  Lam.  810).— the  eaiil  is  lit  tho  en- 
olosure  (of  their  heart),  i.e,  the  heart.  Bead,  "  and 
lions  <^  the  forest  ahall  devour  them  there  "  (I^X).— 
9.  Bead  (<^.  LXX),  "I  wUl  destroy  thee,  O  Isiaet— 
who  oan  help  thee  T  "—10.  In  all  .  .  .  JnIgH:  read. 


*'aod  all  thy  princes  that  tbey  rale  thee  ? " — «( 
wb«n  .  .  .  prinees :  may  be  an  addition  ((/.  for  lbs 
words  1  &  86).— 11.  Hosea  thinks  primaa^  of  the 
poppet-Idngs,  nsurpeis  of  the  moment;  not  ot  tiM 
okter  hne  oljninoes.  Bender  as  presents, "  I  give^"  eto. 
12,  bonnd  vp:  in  a  bag  aa  a  pracionB  Iwme 
{cf.  Job  1417).— 18.  The  onsis  of  Ephraim's  late  has 
arrived — shall  a  new  and  better  time  be  bom  oat  of 
the  aooomulating  troubles  of  the  present  I  The  duld's 
weak  will  imperils  the  larth  (notice  change  of  figure 
from  mother  to  child).  The  sense  intended  is  given 
by  tag.,  "  At  the  right  time  (read  katth)  be  staodeth 
not  in  the  month  of  the  wnnb"  (^.  u.  873>^ — ^li> 
Render  as  qnestionB,  Shall  I  nuHom  .  .  .  ledenn  t " 
In  the  clause  "  O  death,"  etc.,  the  qaeetion  is  rhetoricaL 
"  Where  are  thy  plagues  T  Here  with  them  I  " — 
repentanee :  rentfer  "  compassion."  Note  the  appboa- 
tioa  in  1  Cor.  I635. — 161.  reads  like  an  apjwnmz  to 
preceding. — 15.  As  Ephrdm  is  hare  not  a  sm^  tribe 
bat  the  wholeuorthem  kingdom, "  amcmg  bis  brathm" 
cannot  be  ri^t.  Bead,  perbaps,  *'  I^oogh  he  (i>c 
Ejriuaim)  flourish  amon^  tiie  reed-grasa  (reading  *aM) 
the  east  wind  Assyria)  shall  oome  np."  Tb»  wim 
rendered  "  flourish "  (maphri)  is  a  play  apoB 
"  Ephraim."— the  breath  .  .  .  wUdanieM:  r  a  0qm 
on  east  wind." — tba  .  •  •  vwiais:  probably  *  gMM> 
The  subject  is  no  longer  dw  wind,  but  llie  AmjfmiL— 
16.  Bead  mg. 

Xa,  t-%  (Hek  14a-io).  ImT*  ReptotaaM  oA 
Taliwdi's  FwglTW.— Pie  aeotiMi  besma  witli  a 
passionate  appeal  to  Israel  to  reprat  and  oonfeaa  hii 
sin  (if.).  A  promise  of  amendment  (spoken  by  Israel) 
follows— he  will  no  longw  pat  his  trust  in  foreign 
alliancee  uid  idols  (3).  Yahweh  now  assoms  Israel  of 
foigivenees ;  His  anmc  is  tamed  away,  and  Ibe  1^ 
generated  people  shall  **bla8B0m  aa  the  fily**  U-7L 
Ephraim  repeats  bis  rMimioiaticm  of  idols,  and  Yuwen 
answers  giaoiously,  the  dialogue  being  ooutinoed  (8V 
A  final  exhortatian,  added  bv  a  later  hand,  ai^gee  that 
ibe  book  should  be  laid  to  heart  (9).  Some  acholani 
regard  tiie  whole  chapter  as  a  later  addita<»i  intoodol 
to  mitigate  tbe  seven  oonelnaioD  erf  13^  It  is  anoad 
that  tbe  ideas  expressed,  and  the  lack  of  wwiliaBM  ca 
ethical  roqoiiementa,  an  oat  of  bannony  wito  Hoaea^ 
thought  Moreover  Hoeea  dntnawfa  iMt  m  Bonfaarion 
of  "  words  "  (143),  bat  an  amendment  at  deeda 
AtfL).  But  style  amd  language  are  oertainljr  eoB- 
pataUe  with  bo  authorship,  and  tiie  other  objeotiaai 
disappear  if  the  section  is  addressed  to  the  ngenented 
IsraM  which  will  have  survived  the  natum's  downftU. 
On  this  view  its  present  positicm  will  be  original  (so 
Battenwiesar). 

1.  tbov  halt  faUen :  if  tbe  Rig«n«rated  oomm  unity 
is  addressed,  the  ruin  of  Ibe  old  state  lies  behind  tfaam. 
— 2.  wwds :  a  oonfesaion  of  sin  rather  than  an  animal 
sacrifice — and  accept  .  .  .  Bps:  read,  "and  let  os 
reooive  mod  from  thee)  that  we  may  leodar  tbe 
fruit  (LXX)  of  our  lips  "  (ml  pay  our  vowa  for  tbe 
blesanigirBo^ved).  For"  frnttof tiielipa,"e/.  Is.  87i9- 
— 8.  wairiUnotrUei^onlioiHi:  sa^' win  not  enter 
into  relations  with  "E^rpt^"  the  sapidy  of  bones  was 
dependent  upon  E^ypt  {ef.  1  K.  IO28).  Tbe  expresnoa 
was,  pethapa,  tiaditioiuu  in  this  sense  (^.  Is.  Mrt). 
The  new  oommnnity  will  no  longer  re^  on  Assyria 
and  Egypt. — for  . .  .  mer^:  pemaps  a  fdom  (llarti> 
— 4.  I  wni  haal  tbelr  baetolBtaig:  nganM  as  a 
disease  (ef.  Jer.  822).— freely :  Yahweh's  love  of  ImI 
is  not  grounded  ou  any  sofficieDt  merit  in  tbe  peopla.— 
tor  .  .  .  Um:  T  a  does  (note  change  from  '*  them  "  to 
"  him  ").— ^  For  ng»n  of  tbe  refnibiiw  dew,  A 
1923.  1b.  Mt9i  andforbbMBomfaig"Mtli»iar> 
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t^.  Eoohia.  39x4. — Render  **  and  strike  his  roots  (deep) 
oa  Lob&non  "  (or  petli&ps  read  "  ae  the  oedars,"  aeeing 
that  "  as  LebKQon  '*  oocois  at  end  of  6).-^  The  olive 
tree,  which  is  gi«en  both  Bummer  aad  winter,  is  a  figure 
for  Israel,  as  m  Jer.  Ui6. — The  im«n  nt  Lebanon: 
i.e.  from  its  oedars  (c/.  Ca.  4ii). — ^7.  Read,  "  They  shatl 
return  and  dwell  under  my  shadow,  thOT  shall  live 
well-watered  {if.  LXX)  as  a  garden,  and  be  famed 
(readinK  weg^kuarA)  aa  the  wine  of  LefaaucwL" — 
8>  Bead,  "  E^mim — what  has  he  to  do  any  more 


witii  idols  ?  I  respond  and  will  siTO  him  an  haUtar 
tion  "  (Qod  being  the  speaker).  Some  awign  the  last 
olaose  to  Ephrami  as  speaker.  But  the  whole  verse 
may  be  r^;arded  as  spoken  by  God,  who  is  oompared 
to  an  ewcg^eea  fi>tree,  which  refreshes  by  its  shadow 
and  snstains  by  Ha  frait  (read,  "  his  fruit "). — I  have 
.  .  *  Mm :  render,  perhaps,  "  I  have  afiBioted  voA 
(reading  un'ifaaluhiennnA)  will  make  him  bleaaed  "  (so 
Welch). — 9<  A  post-exilic  addition.  The  hoitatoiy 
tone  is  like  that  <d  FiDveifaB ;     Fr.  II5,  ISxg. 
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Ons  direct  evideooe  oonoemim;  aatiior  la  limited 
to  the  aaeertioa  in  Ix — whiofa  were  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
tturt— that  be  was  the  son  of  Pethoel  (LSX  Bethnd). 
Bat  we  may  infer  ficom  the  book  tiiat  he  was  a  man  of 
Jadah,  and  the  keen  interest  displayed  in  the  Temple — 
thrice  ia  the  ceeeation  of  the  daily  Bacrifioes  mentioned — 
Bnggestfl  that  he  was  not  improbably  a  prieet.  The 
st^ie  is  polished,  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
suiting  soond  to  sense,  and  the  prophecy  is  embelliehed 
by  nnmenna  qootatimis  bom  eaimer  writings.  The 
p«ciod  of  origfai  u  fairiy  dear.  l%e  Syrians,  Assyrians, 
and  Babylonians,  who  fill  the  backgronnd  oi  earlier 
propbei^)  are  no  longer  in  view.  Thrae  is  no  mention 
of  a  separate  kingdom  of  Israel  Jodah  is  a  small 
community  dwellmg  in  Jemsalem  and  ^e  country 
immediately  snnoandiDg  it.  It  would  seem  tlut  th» 
l^nle  is  rebuilt  and  the  dUy  walled.  The  lefetmoes 
to  uw  soatteiing  of  Tahweh's  people  unong  the 
nations,  the  parang  of  the  land,  and  the  passing 
through  of  strangers,  can  surely  be  adequately  ex- 
plained only  by  r^renoe  to  the  Babylonian  OaptiTity 
and  Exile.  It  follows  then  that  the  book  is  poet>«xiUo. 
The  reference  to  the  lonians  (Ss,  "  Oieoiana  ") ;  the 
nnmnons  literary  ooinoidenoes  with  other  OT  writen 
in  which  the  debt  seems  to  Be  on  Joel's  side,  though 
some  may  be  commonplaoes  of  proidietio  thought  gmd 
imagery ;  the  bet  that  Apocal^tio  seems  to  be  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  than  in  Ecekiel,  approaching 
more  nearly  to  the  fmly-deTeloped  type  of  later  times ; 
all  point  in  this  Erection.  We  may  assign  as  date  the 
earnr  yean  of  the  fourth  century  B.a. 

Tw  immediate  occasion  of  the  book  is  the  devasta- 
tion at  the  land  by  great  hordes  of  locosts,  whkii  has 
caused  misery  to  man  and  beast,  load  even  brou^t 
the  daily  sacnflces  to  an  end  thiongh  lack  of  the  neoes- 
■ai^  material.  The  cffophet's  first  aim  ia  to  call  a 
nataonal  fast  of  hnmiliataon  and  intercession.  In  his 
magnificent  deeoriptaon  of  the  invading  locusts  he 
slightly  idealises  them  under  the  finue  oi  an  aimy, 
ana  nugeats  tliat  tiicy  may  portend  tiie  vpptoaoh  of 
the  **  uty  of  Yahweh."  in  the  giaoionfl  aonrer  of 
Yahweh  to  the  interoeasicm,  which  oonstitutea  the 
latter  part  of  the  book,  the  thought  passes  more  and 
more  from  the  immediate  trouble  to  the  Day  of 
Yahweh  with  ita  miraculous  blessings  for  Wb  people 
and  ponishmait  for  their  omsessors.  (It  is  right  to 
■a^  that  an  inBcaainghr  rnxong  oonent  of  oritioal 
opinion  would  separate  from  the  book  all  the  wooa- 
iTOtio  references,  ajwigning  tbem  to  an  interpolator 
who  worked  them  into  the  original  writing  of  JoeL 
This  view  is  supported  by  arguments  which  are  certainly 
plausible  though  they  fall  short  of  oogaac^.)  The 
uieokwy  is  not  maned  by  any  great  on^naUty. 
Battisma  is  puniahmeni  for  sin.  But  Yahweh  is  not 
a  TengODl  dnfy ;  rather  is  He  oompaaaionate.  Stews 
ia  laia  upon  the  relation  of  the  community  rather  than 
of  the  fiidiTidiial  to  Yahweh.  The  atfitode  to  the 


oultufl  is  £ar  different  from  that  of  Amos  or  Isaiah 
The  ritual  appealed  stiongl^  to  JoeL  Bat  he  was  no 
believar  in  a  hypoerisy  which  oonU  oonibaie  uuqnilT 
with  solemn  aasembliea.  His  **  rend  yoor  heart  ana 
not  your  garments  '*  has  become  a  claaaic  ptotat 
against  Bu<m  ain.  He  fails  to  rise  to  the  supreme  heif^i 
of  univeiBolism  reached  in  Jonah.  Periiaps  the  ntoit 
striking  feature  in  the  ibaolofff  it  the  vivicl  r«™*«"g  of 
the  Day  ot  Yahweh. 

Ubntmt—Tot  literatum  on  all  the  lEnor  Prmheta 
see  Qeoiual  BiUiographiee.  CommaUariea  :  (a)  atnt 
(OB)  ;  (6)  Bnrer  (100) ;  (e)  Hera.  Hallsr  (SAT). 

1.  1.  A  Short  Snpersoripflon. 
L  8-n.  17.  A  Deicrlpaoa  of  tlw  Plmt  «C  1Mb, 

and  a  Smnmoni  te  aa  AmmMf  for  OaBhMlon  mi 

^i^tSifim  VnpiMtdMitBd  OhaiMtar  d  the  Phgv^ 

No  living  Jew  has  experienced  so  teniUe  a  {^agoe :  ii 
will  be  talked  of  in  generations  yet  to  oome.  Hw 
loouatB  have  eaten  the  land  absolutely  bare. 

2,  ye  old  men :  mig^t  also  be  rendered  "  v«  eiden," 
«.&  omcnala  ;  but  the  words  are  probably  a  Uter  insor- 
tion.— 4.  pajmwwonn,  looost,  eankwwonn,  eatMpOar: 
neither  of  the  auggeetionA  in  mg.  is  probable.  Tbs 
names,  whidi  may  be  rendered  "shearer,"  "dens- 
tator,"  "  lapper,"  "  finisher,"  are  different  names  lor 
*'  locust,"  each  expressiiig  its  destructive  powfli: 

I.  6-12.  Hw  Dlstnn  &ased  1^  the  Flaguau 
6-7.  The  wine-bibbers — ^no  oeosure  is  implied ;  thej 
are  mentioned  first  beoaose  of  the  oontr&st  betweai 
their  accustomed  merriment  and  the  tears  they  an 
ludden  to  shed — are  smnmoaed  to  arouse  ftom  tbas 
drunken  sleep  and  bemoui  the  devastatitm  of  the  viiiB- 
ysids.  "tta  many-moused  host  of  fava^cs  ^ 
'  nation  "  cf.  Pr.  SOasl)  has  wrought  such  deatrnanm 
that  it  is  Bkened  to  a  ravening  lion.  Vine  and  fig>4rte 
are  stripped  bare,  so  that  the  twigs  BpSnter  aao  tha 
branches  gleam  whito, 

[6bi.  The  oompuiaon  with  lions'  teeth  (Rev.  IM)  is 
vflcy  apt^  for  in  proportion  to  its  size  the  teetii  of  tba 
locust  an  ennmously  strong,  and  have  a  m»-Vk» 
edge.— A.  S-  P.].— 7.  barketf:  rather  "splintered." 
-Huade  It  elean  bare :  vmee  and  fig-trees  coOeo- 
tively ;  tiie  inediUe  or  unattractive  fragments  wue  ost 
away,  rejected. 

L  8-u.  The  land  is  Indden  to  moum  aa  bitteify  as  a 
maiden  mouniing  her  betrothed,  dead  ere  the  mafriage 
d^.  Ear — most  tenible  OMMsqaenoe  ai  th«  famine 
oatued  bv  the  loooste-^o  com*  wine,  or  oil  can  be 
had  lor  tne  daily  sacrifice,  which  is  interrupted.  Such 
a  suspensioa,  which  seemed  to  snap  the  fink  betwcai 
Yahiroh  and  His  people,  occurred  during  the  siege  (tf 
Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
appalhng  omen.  The  Iwd  and  its  tUlers  alike  bewail 
(read  auf.  n)  the  blastiiig  of  com  and  bwH,  Jn  a 
wtnrd,  all  JOT  is  vanislied. 
8.  hnsiaiid:  a  betrothal  iril^  the  Jen  is  oouatad 
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as  manu^— 9,  the  Lwd's  mlnlston :  possibly  emend 
to  "  the  miiuBtaB  of  the  alt&r." — 10.  CcnitaiiiB  several 
word-play&— 4itod  Uf :  Hub  -nrb  is  tb»  same  as  iba/b 
rendered  be  ashuned  (ii)-and  wlthmd  (12);  of 
penonB  it  means  "  to  stood  abashed.'*  of  things  "  to 
tail,  misoany." 

1. 18-30.  A  Call  tor  a  Fast  ftDd  Solemn  Interoenloii.— 
The  prophet  bids  the  prieets,  olothed  in  the  garb  of 
moomere,  00 me  into  the  Temple  and  lament  ni^^t 
aad  day.  Let  them  inetitate  with  the  i^ropiuite 
ritual  a  isatt  and  snmmcm  a  solemn  gathenng  of  tlie 
oommuuty.  The  awful  |4ight  of  the  land  suggests 
Uie  t^tooght  that  the  loooets  are  but  harlunffen  of 
the  dieatfed  Cay  of  Yahweh  (Am.  5i8-2o).  Notiiing 
lees  can  be  portended  when  joyous  saorifioea  are 
interrupted  by  the  bhght  and  drought  whioh  have 
destroyed  -vegetotion,  and  brought  hunger  and  thirst  to 
the  oattle  so  that  even  they  appeal  dombly  to  Yahweh. 

1&.  Shaddal  (m;.) :  Qaa  rare  title  for  Yahweh  is 
ohoeen  for  the  take  of  assonanoe  with  destniotiOD 
(shodk)  i  it  is  peihaps  equivalent  to  the  Babylonian 
I)iTine  title,  "6adaa"="my  Book." — 16.  meat: 
render,  "  food." — 17-18a.  Heb.  is  very  difficulty  oon- 
taining  many  strange  forms.  Possibly,  using  suggee- 
tions  from  lixX,  emend  to  "  The  make  stona  abashed 
by  their  maogeia ;  waste  lie  the  store-houses,  broken 
down  the  bams,  beoanse  the  oom  has  failed ;  what 
have  we  to  put  in  tiiem  I " — 18.  madedeeobUe:  ef.  the 
Rnglish  use  of  "  desolated  "  in  the  sense  "  appalled." — 
19.  I:  probably  emend  to  "they." — wUdoneee:  not 
a  barren  desert,  but  more  like  what  we  understand  by 
"  steppe  "  or  *'  veldt" — 20.  the  water  tavoki  are  diled 
op :  tliis  seema  to  show  that  the  blight  and  soorobing 
heftt  axe  additional  woes,  and  not  simply  a  poetioal 
deaoriptini  <^  ihe  havoo  wrought  by  the  loousta. 

n.  1-11.  Let  the  Alam  be  Somided,  tor  the  Loeosti 
m  Preeursors  the  Day  of  Yahweh. — Speaking  m 
Yahweh^  name  the  prophet  bids  tiie  priesto  sound  the 
aUrm  from  Ht.  Zicm,  that  all  the  oommnnity  may 
realise  tiiat  tiie  dreaded  Day  of  Yahweh  is  ap|»Da4diing. 
Ail  the  momttaina.  whioh  dawn  oovna  wiui  lifi^t,  are 
eovered  with  blaoknees  by  the  unpreoedentod  hordes 
of  loooets  (Ex.  10i~2o*).  The  land  tiiey  have  tra- 
versed is  kft  bare  as  ^ongb  fire  had  soorched  it,  a 
dreary  waste ;  and  so  fast  do  they  eat  into  the  fertile 
oountry  before  them  that  it  seems  as  though  they  were 
a  flame  licking  up  what  oomes  in  its  way.  Like  hones 
in  appearanoe  (Rev.  97)— the  reeemblanoe  about  the 
head  and  mouth  has  often  been  remarked — they  ate 
like  them  too  in  the  speed  of  their  onrush.  The 
nutUnK  of  their  wings  aa  they  fiy  over  the  mountains — 
nnavauing  barriers — is  like  the  lattUng  of  ohariot- 
wheels  or  the  oraokling  of  flames  in  the  stubble.  As 
the  dreaded  army  draws  nearer  men  are  fear-strioken. 
Like  warrion  <uiaiging  they  storm  the  walls  of  the 
towna.  Iraeping  ordered  ranks.  With  perfeoi  disdpHiiB 
they  advance,  opening  as  they  oome  to  obstaolea,  and 
chietng  up  when  they  have  passed  them.  Through  the 
open  or  bttioed  windows  they  penetrate.  The  looust 
plaj^e  is  aooompanied — here  tlie  poetio  paasee  into  the 
preternatural— by  earthquake,  darkneas  of  eolipee,  and 
storm,  where^  the  Day  of  Yahweh  should  be  in- 
aagnxated.  Tbe  locusts  an  Yahweh's  host,  mighty 
to  do  ffis  bidding,  before  whom  Bib  thanders,  beouse 
they  usher  in  the  dreaded  Day  that  n<»ie  may  endure. 

2l  «i  tbe  dawn:  a  new  ■entenoe  begina  here— 
*  Like  dawn,  epteed  upon  the  mountains  is  a  great 
people."  [The  shimmering  of  the  sun's  rays  on  their 
winofi  resembles  the  dawn. — ^A.  8.  P.]— 8,  DOlie: 
renaer  **  nothing*'  5.  IThe  first  metaphor  desoribes 
the  noisB  made  aa  they  fly,  the  aeoood  the  tKMse  they 


make  while  they  feed  —A.  S.  P.]~«  the  tops  0(  the 
mountains :  to  be  taken  with  what  followa  and  not 
with  ehaitate.^  the  paopki:  read.  "heartaL"~an 
waied  pale:  rather,  "grow  orimacHi,"  a  rarer  tesnlt 
of  fear.— 7.  break  not  neir  ranki:  Qeb.  is  dubioos ; 
read  "  bend  not  their  patiu."— 8.  mapOlU :  literally 
"  missiles,"  but  probaMy  here  oovers  all  obstaolea  to 
the  cmwaid  man»  ol  the  jnTadna. — ^11.  enu:  xoidec 
"  host." 

n.  12-17.  Bran  Tet  HanlBatlon  and  R^entaooe  nay 
AfWt  flw  WOntr— Bat  even  now,  though  the  oalamity 
is  BO  aeriouB  that  it  seems  to  be  the  preoursor  of  the 
Day  of  Dread,  Yahweh  bids  the  people  turn  to  Him 
with  sincere  repentanoe,  for  whioh  a  ntual  of  humilia- 
tion is  the  symbol,  not  the  substitute.  80  gracious 
and  full  of  forgiveoesa  is  He,  reluctant  to  inflict  even 
the  evil  whioh  is  but  deserved  ehastismient,  that  He 
may  at  this  late  hour  ohange  His  porpose  ('*  relent " 
rather  than  "repent"),  and  remove  tbe  loousta,  so 
that  once  more  the  laud  may  yield  oom  and  wine 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  its  greatest  felicity. 
Onoe  again  tiien  Joel  rings  out  the  command  tiiat  the 
solemn  horns  should  sound  the  summons,  and  the 
whole  community  join  in  the  service  of  interoeesion. 
None  is  so  old  or  so  young  as  to  be  excused  from  par^ 
tidpating.  Evra  the  bridegroom — whom  the  law  <ii 
DU  245  exempted  from  lialnlity  to  military  servioe — 
and  his  new-made  bride  must  appear.  The  [oieete  as 
spokesmen  for  the  peoj^  must  plead  passionately  with 
Yahweh  for  the  wmH  of  the  nuxauding  loousts,  lest  tiie 
nations  round  about  should  taunt  Israel  with  the 
poweriessneas  of  her  Qod  to  help  her. 

1&  ehunbar,  eloaet:  ie.  nuptial  duunber,  bridal 
pavilion.— 17.  between  tbe  potw  and  the  attar:  die 
poroh  at  the  east  end  of  the  Temple  (cf.  1  K.  63)  and 
the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering, — that  the  nations 
ahouU  rule  ow  ttmu:  nur.  is  to  be  preferred ;  a 
slight  emendatim  would  yield  "  fur  a  by^word  anK»g 
the  nations." 

n.  IS-in.  21.  Talnnh's  OndooB  Besyenae  to  tbe 
Prayer  of  IntecoeiBloo* 

n.  19-27,  The  Loeoiti  sbaD  be  Destroyed  and  the  In- 
habitants ot  the  Land  Reloloe  bi  Rmwed  Pnmerlty.— 

21—24,  which  seems  to  interrupt  the  speech  <A  Yahwoh, 
may  be  misplaoed.  Oertainfy  25  would  follow  well 
on  30,  and  the  ohange  to  the  third  person  for  Yahweh 
is  strUdng,  But  in  proj^ecv  the  interchange  between 
the  words  of  Yahweh  uid  the  words  of  the  prophet — 
regaided  as  one  and  the  same — stakes  plaoe  bo  con- 
stantly that  the  existing  order  may  be  correct.  The 
appeal  of  the  people  brings  about  a  revulsion  cd 
feeling  in  Yahwen  ;  His  own  land  must  not  be  broo^t 
to  rum,  and  He  relents.  Ite  fertiUty  shall  return  in 
such  abundance  as  to  satisfy  His  people  and  shut  the 
mouths  of  those  who  mock  at  their  distress.  The 
horde  of  looosts  shall  be-  diapened  into  the  deserts } 
a  wind  ahaU  drive  its  advaooed  ranks  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  and,  veering  round,  its  rear  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Taking  the  standpoint  of  the  new  prosperity  the  projdiet 
bids  the  land  rejoice  in  Yahweh  s  wondrous  wormog. 
The  beasts,  who  had  mourned  in  the  time  of  desola- 
tion, are  to  take  heart,  and  the  inhabitants  to  lejoioe 
in  tbe  food  which  Yahweh  haa  granted  in  token  01  the 
restoring  of  right  relations  between  Him  and  them. 
He  gives  also  the  spring  and  autumn  rains  as  aforetime 
(so  reading  with  VSS  at  the  md  ctf  33  for  "  in  the  first 
month  ").  Field,  vineyard,  ohve  garden,  sl^  yield 
beytxid  the  oapaoities  of  storehouse  and  {oees,  and  all 
the  damage  done  by  the  horde  of  locusts  Yahweh  had 
sent  shall  be  repured.  These  UessingB  shall  be  a 
■aeiamaital  symbol  to  the  peo[^,  aaniring  them  of 
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Yifthweh's  oontmued  care ;  nevn  more  shall  they  be 
htuniliatod  before  the  n&tiona. 

ao.  BOffOim  amy:  Beb.  rimpfy  "  noEthemer." 
Caually  lootuts  did  not  enter  the  oonntiy  from  tbb 
north ;  so  it  would  seem  that  Vbo  Tord,  having  become 
an  apooal^^o  term  {cf.  Jet.  I14,  Ezek.  386,15,  302) 
is  used  witnout  Btriot  etymologioal  sigtiifioanoe,  and 
means  no  mtae  than  "  precursor  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh." 
— inihto  stink  stuUlwMueiQ:  a  glosB  on  tiie  following 
elaoBOi  whiofa  oontains  a  rue  word.— Iweawe  he  hau 
dODe  gnat  tUngi:  out  of  jdaoe  here,  and  probably 
an  accidental  repetition  from  ai. — 22,  struigth:  ue. 
fruit.— 28.  the  fwmer  rain  In  Just  measure:  accepting 
tho  LXX  text,  tender  "  food  as  a  sign  of  righteoiaBDess," 
where  "  rightoousnees  "  has  a  aeoso  that  it  sometimes 
bears,  "  the  ezistenoe  of  correct  relatjons  between  the 
people  and  Yahweh.*'— 26.  years:  we  should  hardly 
gather  from  the  rest  of  the  book  that  the  locust  plaguo 
had  lasted  more  than  one  vear;  but  the  damage 
done,  ainoe  seed  would  be  aeetroyed,  mi^t  extend 
into  following  years.  A  di^t  emendation  would  give 
*'  rich  fruits."   For  tiie  locust  names,  cf. 

n.  28-82.  The  Portents  of  the  Day  of  Tahweh.— The 
delivei&noe  from  the  locusts  is  but  a  harbinger  of  the 
tame  ooming  when  Yahweh  will  impart  His  spirit  to 
all  Jew»— ioT  to  moh  tiie  oontext  evident^  lestiioiB 
"  all  flesh  " — BO  that  without  distinotioa  of  age,  sex* 
or  social  position,  they  shall  have  the  eoatatic  vision 
and  utterance  which  mark  the  raoi^et — "  all  Yahweh's 
people  shall  be  prophets."  The  earth  shall  be  Med 
with  the  bloodshed  of  war,  and  from  burning  cities 
shall  columns  of  smoke  aaoend ;  the  very  lumioariee 
ahaU  be  daric  lud  lurid  at  tbe  ai^pioaoh  of  the  dread 
Day  of  Yahweh.  Bat  from  its  terron  aQ  fbo  vrorship- 
peis  d  Yahw^  shall  escape. 

28.  Sldrlt:  the  divine  hfe-raeny.  For  the  oonoep- 
tion  e/  Ku.  II29. — 82.  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  ratiier,  "does  call."  '^le  expieeuon,  meuiing 
"  to  invoke  Yahweh,"  is  the  technical  one  for  describing 
tiie  worshippeiB  of  Yahweh.  It  is  ^cse,  whom  Yahweh 
calls — not  such  as  in  terror  call  to  Yahweh  for  help— 
who  shall  be  saved. 

UL  IS.  Yahweh  will  ReeompMUW  with  Punbluneiit 
the  Nattons  that  have  Oppressed  EOs  Feople.—In  that 
Day,  when  Yahweh  will  restore  the  fottunee  of  His 
people.  He  will  bring  into  the  "  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat  " 
all  nations,  and  there  confront  them,  as  defendants  in 
a  law-court,  with  the  cha^  that  they  haveparoelled 
oat  IEb  laiui  amoi^;  ooloaists  and  diqierBed  His  people 
into  far  oountriee,  selling  them  into  slavery  for  con^ 
temptaousiy  small  sums  which  tib.ey  have  expended 
npon  the  satisfaction  of  their  lusts.  Especially  the 
FfuBnioians  and  Philistines  are  named.  Acting  thus 
were  they,  asks  Yahweh,  repayii^  a  grudge  thsy  had 
against  mm  T  Or  were  they  injuring  mm  without 
provocation  t  (read  mff.  in  4),  In  either  oaee  swift 
■hall  be  His  vengeance.  Not  content  with  robbing  Hia 
peot^  of  tiieir  treasures  they  have  sold  their  persons 
to  the  Greek  slave-traders.  YiOiweh  wiU  gather  again 
His  people  from  exile,  and  deliver  their  oppressors  mto 
their  power.  The  Jews  will  sell  t^em  to  the  Sabeans, 
who  will  dispose  of  them  to  a  nation  still  more  remote : 
SDioh  is  Yahweh's  proDounoement. 

i.  Maf  iCaln  uw  evtlvlty :  many  more  Jews  re- 
mained in  exile  in  distant  lands  than  came  back  at  tiie 
"  Return  " ;  possibly,  however,  tho  phrase  had  become 
proverbial  in  uie  sense  "  restore  the  iEortune." — ^2.  the 
vaOey  of  Jehoshjqihat :  no  aotual  valley  will  suit  t^e 
deecniption,  which  is  largely  imaginative ;  the  name 
is  ohoeen  beoaoae  of  its  meaning,  ''^Yahweh  judges." — 
plead  with:  in  the  k^smse,  maintain  a oauaeagunat. 


The  word  is  from  the  same  Heb.  root  aa  the  latter 
part  of  Jehoehaphat.— 4h  What  an  y«  to  ma:  lathei, 
*^  what  were  ye  for  doing  to  me  ?  " — 6.  tamplOT'  the  , 
word  m&y  equally  well  oe  leodered  '*  palooea  ** ;  tlx 
reference  is  not  radosivehr,  if  at  all,  to  the  veeaals  «f 
the  Tem^e. — 6.  that  ye  nu^t :  Hebi  deUj^ts  to  re  pre- 
sent the  mevitabto  consequence  of  an  &otion  as  thou^ 
it  were  d^berately  designed.— 8.  sell  Into  the  hasd  d: 
a  regular  phrase  for  "  dehver  into  tiw  P^^*^  c^"—  ' 
Sheba:  the  Sabeaos  were  a  wealthy  tiadW  peo^te  of  1 
SW.  Arabia  (1  K.  10*).— to  a  nattOB:  talker  **lor  t 
nation."    The  Sabeuu,  hke  ^e   IluBnkiaiia,  an 
middlemen.   Observe  the  exaotoees  of  tho  reoorapeoea  ; 

m.  9-17.  A  Chi^lenge  to  the  Nations  to  Anaar  li 
the  VaOqr  of  Jodgment  to  Meat  tiietr  Donn.— Betuming 
to  the  idea  of  3,  Joe)  ropreemta  Yahweh  as  ladding  the 
heralds  make  pfodamation  amcmg  tlie  nations,  chsl- 
len^ing  them  to  perform  the  religious  rites  need  to 
initute  a  campaign,  and  to  advanoa  agajnat  Wa. 
Let  them  put  their  utmost  strength  into  the  battle, 
ocmverting  the  imfdemmts  of  peace  into  weapons  of 
war  (contrast  la.  24),  and  playing  the  hero  even  to  the 
feeblest  toAn  amongst  them.  Let  the  warriors  haAe 
and  present  themBelvee  in  t^e  YaUey  of  Johoeha{dBt, 
where  Yahweh  will  execute  judgment  upon  tbwn. 
Under  two  ^oxes  ibo  jodgnMiit  ia  expreaaed :  Os 
nations  are  like  ripe  com,  wniob  the  angel  reapers  tn  , 
bidden  oat,  or  ^pss  ftlhnjg  the  press,  ready  for  tbes 
to  tread.  Hultatudee  await  fjwir  £ate  in  the  Valley  ci 
Decision — anothor  name  for  "  Valley  of  JehoebaphA( " 
(<^.  2*)— 4tt  Yahw^'s  Day  of  Doom.  The  bmvtxl^ 
bodies  grow  morl^,  while  the  thunder  <A  Yahweh  > 
voice  is  heard  aa  tue  roar  of  ttie  lion  sprixigii^  opoc 
its  prey.  Yet  amid  all  theee  oonvulsicma  Yanwcdi  «il : 
assure  the  aafsty  d  His  people,  and  thna  tliej  ghal ; 
be  oonvinoed  that  He  is  theur  God,  dwdling  in  thnt 
midst,  for  never  again  shall  the  heatiieQ  oppteascr 
defile  the  soil  of  Jerusalem. 

9.  eome  np:  a  technical  military  term  for  move- 
ments of  o&enoe. — 10.  qtotti:  latiier  "  laEwes.**— 
11.  thither  oause  .  .  .  Lim:  a  very  obsonre  oiatae, 
possibly  a  gloss  on  "tread  ye"  (13).  Aa  the  text 
stands,  the  ''^mighty  ones  "  must  be  Yidiw^'s  angek.— 
18.  the  fats  OTwflow :  strictly  speaking,  the  "  U)t"  at 
"vat"  is  the  lower  receptacle  into  whiofa  flows  tfce 
juice  trodden  out  in  the  press,  tiion^  it  is  sometiinei 
used  loose]}  for  the  press. — 14.  MoMtDdSB :  tfae  Hck 
word  is  mimetic,  suggesting  the  murmur  of  a  tbitrngiiii 
orowd* 

m.  18-M.  ThanrtvroFUMtror  JiidahO«alni«i 
with  die  Desolation  of  her  Oppnss<Mi.— In  that  giJdn 

agewhen  Yahweh  shall  dwell  m  Zion  miraculous  fsctihtv 
shall  transform  ihe  land,  covering  it  with  vinejai^ 
and  pastures.  The  watercourses,  now  treacheroia  be- 
oause  in  the  heat  they  become  dry  beds  of  saod.  sbi!^ 
tiien  be  Iximming  with  |iereimial  atnajuL  Wxom  tl» 
Tsm^  shall  issue  a  spnng  whitdi  shaD  paaa  tluDO^ 
the  Wady  of  the  Aeaoias.  Egypt^— the  oldest 'd  I 
Judah's  oppressors — and  Edom— most  bittorily  hated  i' 
her  later  foes — shall  be  destroyed  and  beoome  desert  : 
but  Judah  shall  be  inhabited  for  ever,  uid  Yahw^ 
shaD  dwell  eternally  (so  render  "  dveUeth  "1  in  Zko. 

18.  vaflar  of  Amtai:  rather,  "Wat^  ct  Usj 
Aoaeias."  ftobably  not  t}»  name  of  a  definite  gorge.  | 
but  typical ;  the  plaoe-names  of  this  chapter  are  ef  1 
the  same  kind  as  those  used  by  Bonvan.  Aoaeistl 
grow  in  arid  regions.  Cf.  for  the  whole  ooaosptioc.  i 
Bzek.  47i-i2,  upon  which  it  is  based. — 19.  baawatj 
.  .  .  land :  a  ^osa.- 21.  Possibly  we  shotOd  nad,  j 
"  And  I  will  avenge  their  Mood  (whuA)  I  hftvw  mf  \ 
avwged.'*  bat  the  danse  eaems  to  be  a  |0aaa. 
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Amos  ib  the  eariiast  of  t^oee  OT  {nuphets  who  soaght 
to  preeerre  theiz  jnojdieUo  attenmoes  ia  the  form  of  a 
book.  For  ttme  ia  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
large  put  of  our  book  vas  oommittod  to  writing  in 
Uie  lifetime  of  the  prophet,  either  by  himself  or  at  hia 
dictation.  The  aupenoription  (li)  ib  of  later  origin ; 
bat  the  date  seenu  to  be  subatantially  oorreat,  smoe 
it  ia  oonfirmed  by  the  evideooe  of  the  book  itaelf  as 
to  the  general  historical  baokgroond.  Allowiiw  time 
br  the  prosperity  of  Jeroboam  Il'a  leiga  to  (ferdop 
into  a  ^te  of  luxory  and  Boenoe  snoh  aa  Amoa  de- 
scribes, the  book  in  its  original  form  may  be  assigned 
to  about  760  B.C. 

Amoa  telh  us  tiiat  he  was  not  apTopbet  by  descent 
and  profession,  but  a  shepherd.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  while  pursuing  their  ordinary  vooation, 
snddenly  become  oonsoioas  of  a  Divine  mission.  The 
call  probably  oame  to  him  in  the  form  of  visioiu,  such 
aa  are  descnbed  in  7i-08  and  may  have  formed  the 
first  part  of  the  original  book.  In  any  oaae,  the  oall 
came,  and,  though  himself  a  Judsan  (7ia),  it  was  to 
the  Northern  Kingdom  that  he  felt  impelled  to  deliver 
Iiis  meaBaco.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever 
ministered  as  a  proj^t  in  Judah.  The  referenoes  to 
Jud^  ate  periiapa  later  insertions.  We  learn  from 
7io-x7  that  Amoa  went  to  Bethd  to  jiropheay,  and 
was  interrupted  there  by  Amioiah,  the  priest  of  BetheL 
Hub  may  account  for  hia  determination  to  prceorvo 
his  attenmoes  in  writiiw.  He  would  seem  to  have 
returned  to  Tekoa  and  there  to  have  written  down  or 
dictated  hia  meaaage. 

ProfeflBor  G.  A.  Smith  describee  Amos  aa  "  a  desert 
shepherd  wiUi  the  nomad's  hatred  of  buildings  and 
BOom  of  luxury  "  (Early  PoOiry  of  larad,  1912,  p.  41). 
If  thia  were  a  correct  description,  we  should  have  to 
allow  for  some  exaggeration  m  the  picture  of  Israel's 
foiblea  and  vices.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  correct. 
Cultured  n&tions  have  been  known  to  raze  to  tiie 
ground  beantifal  and  prooioos  buildings  withont  hattne 
themL  Amos  was  rather  a  keeper  of  sheep,  who  stood 
in  oloae  touch  with  Nature  and  drew  lessons  from  her 
which  dwelleiB  in  ostaea  seldom  or  never  learn  He 
bad  predeoeesors,  but  he  devrioped  a  religion  of  his 
own  which  was  far  in  advanoe  <A  his  age  and  is  still, 
in  large  measure,  an  ideal  He  had  a  pasuonate  love 
of  juatioe  and  right ;  a  Divine  hatred  of  wrong  and 
oppression.  Sham  {aety  and  senseless  luxury  ever 
denote  a  denial  of  righteooanfles  and  jostioe. 

The  text  of  the  book  has,  on  the  whole,  been  Weil 
preeerred.  It  leefoduoeB  the  prophet's  uttennoes 
very  maoh  in  the  lonn,  if  not  the  order,  in  which  thev 
were  spoken.  Or!fy  the  ordinal  book  has  been  edited, 
and  Id  the  prooess  reananged  and  to  some  extent 
expanded.  As  to  the  later  data  of  a  number  of 
nuaagee  {t.g.  lit.9f.,iii.  24!,  3i,7,i3,  4ii»i3.  Osf., 
63t9f^  Osif^'S)  tiwre  is  agreement  among  a  nomber 
of  Mninent  aohdua,  "  We  ouf^t  not,  indeed,  in  » text 


that  reveals  so  many  marks  <tf  ^enuineneaa  li^tly 
to  asmme  that  ^aasagea  presenting  difBoaltaes  are 
aeocmdary  or  apnnoua.  The  caution  and  moderation 
of  such  aoholan  aa  S.  B.  Driver  and  Qt.  A.  Smith  are 
therefore  muc^  to  be  oommended.  At  the  same  time, 
more  recent  oommentators  like  Bieasler  and  EhiUoh 
have  strengthened  the  case  against  several  passages. 
Bather  elahorate  reoonstmotions  or  rearrangetuMita 
have  been  attempted  by  Harper,  Duhm,  Baumann, 
and  Bkflder.  itioae  oi  tiie  first  three  are  metrioaL 
Bieader's,  whi(di  is  the  most  radioal,  is  not.  As  regards 
metre,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  prophets  often 
employed  it  deliberately.  The  gift  of  prophecy  is  akin 
to  that  of  poetry,  llie  profhete  were  impelled  to 
speak  and  write  in  terms  that  were  poetical  Often,  no 
doubt,  their  sentenoee  framed  themselves  in  a  fashion 
that  was  almost  metrical ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  ia 
possible  pruning  md  trimming  to  adapt  them  to 
regular  typea  of  metre.  But  the  result  of  such  adapta- 
tkm  ia  m  substance  and  form  probably  something 
very  difleient  from  what  the  prophets  spoke  or  wrote. 

litaratore. — Commentaries For  those  on  all  the 
Minor  Prophete,  see  General  Bibliographiee.  {a)  Mto 
and  Lancbester  (CB),  Edghill  (West  0);  (b)  Hitohelt 
{AmoB  :  An  Saaay  in  Exegesis) ;  W.  R.  Harper  (ICO) ;  (c) 
Qothe  hi  SantxBOh  HS*,  P.  Biesster;  H"IUtyen. 
A  Cry  /or  Justice.  Other  Liferahm :  Heanhold  and 
lietEmaan  (Ikr  PropK  Amoe;  Hih.  u.  Or,);  G.  A. 
Oooke  (Intro,  to  EdghiU's  Comm.);  Oesteriey,  Sivdies 
in  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Amoa. 
See  also  the  articles  in  the  BiUe  Dictionaries,  the  dia- 
ooaaiona  in  Introductions  to  OT  (Oomill,  Driver,  Gray, 
Box),  and  A.  8.  Pea^  The  JUIigion  cf  laradf 
190& 

L  If.  SapecsaMlin  and  Hotttk—Iitiie  present  form 
of  the  book  we  find  prefixed  to  the  oracles,  probaUy 

by  a  post-exilio  editor,  some  brief  particulars  as  to  the 
person  of  the  prophet,  the  dat«  of  his  ministry,  and 
the  key-note  of  his  message.  The  prophet  belcmged 
to  tiie  Southern  Kingdom.  He  was  one  of  the  shepherds 
of  Te^  (mod.  Tekfta],  a  high-lying  town,  6  miks  8. 
of  Bethlehem  (p.  31) — certain  shepherds  (ndjt&Km)  who 
bred  or  tendea  a  peculiar  kind  <n  sheep  having  short 
1^  and  ugly  faoes  but  valued  highly  for  their  choice 
wool  {(f.  for  their  stanted  growth  the  Arabian  proverb 
'*  viter  than  a  nafBod,"  and  see  Ohenery,  Assenities 
of  Al  Hariri,  I  4621).  Hesha,  king  of  Hoab,  is  de- 
swibed  as  a  breeder  of  this  kind  of  sheep  (2  K.  94). 

The  iHX)phet  received  hia  Divine  messages,  or  rather 
beheld  tiiem  (i)  in  prophetic  vision  (c/.  Nu.  244,16), 
in  the  mgns  erf  Jeroboam  11  (782-743  B.a)  and  UzEiah 
(c  782-"^  B.O.).  More  precisely  the  period  ia  said 
to  have  been  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 
But  neither  here  nor  in  Zech.  145  (c/.  Josephus,  Ant. 
IX.  X.  4)  do  tiie  referenoes  to  this  earthquake  help 
na  to  determine  the  preoiw  date  of  the  propliet^ 
Mttri^.  Tbaia^k  be  bdongsd  to^udah,  1^  was 
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ohiefly,  if  not  entiiely  (bo  appaiently  li},  otmoemed 
about  ttie  Northern  Kingdom  ("  oonoemine  Israel  "). 

What  in  a  few  words  is  the  key-note  of  tits  projdiet'B 
ntterances,  the  motto  of  his  book  T  This  is  fjiven  in  2, 
words  adopted  and  adapted  by  tiie  poet-exitic  editor 
from  Jl  3i6.  When  a  hon  roara,  the  sound  portends  a 
niah  npon  its  prey  ;  wh«a  the  tirander  peak,  the  oruh 
heralds  the  havoo  of  a  storm.  So,  when  Yahweb,  from 
His  earthly  abodes,  roara  from  Zion  and  thunders 
from  Jerusalem,  the  smiling  pastures  (ef.  JL  222, 
Pa.  6612)  of  the  shepherds  will  darken  and  fade 

S mourn)  and  the  beantiful  hills  of  Oarmel  (ef.  Is.  353, 
Fer.  6O19,  Oa.  75)  parch  with  fear. 

1.  Translate  "  who  was  ono  of  the  shepherds  of 
Tekok" — 2o  is  subordinate  to  ab.  Translate*  "  wbei^ 
arer  Yahveh  roars  ...  the  pastures  the  abepbsidB 
will  mourn,"  eta 

L  8-n.  6.  The  Sns  M  Israel's  Nd^UxHin  ^Aooord- 

ing  to  the  present  arrangement  the  prophet  begins  by 
arraigning  Israel's  neighbours.  This  arrangement  may 
not  be  original.  Yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  delibei^ 
atdy  ehoee  to  maka  a  dnumoiaticHi  oi  the  sini  of 
Israel's  neighboDis  lead  ap  gradually  to  a  sodden  and 
even  sterner  denunciation  <A  the  sins  of  Israel  itaeU, 
Whether  his  orwjud  denoncdations  inoloded  those  of 
Philistia,  Tyro,  Bdom,  and  Judah  is  another  question. 
The  preeent  series  is  oonfused.  A  more  natural  order 
would  be :  Anun,  Ammou,  Hoab,  Israel  (see  below). 
Hm  rina  of  Buoh  peopki  aie  flhutiated  hy  oertain 
tmioal  exami^ea. 

L  8-6.  DanuHOS.— It  is  Yidiweh  who  speaks  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophets.  The  mention  of  Itemaaoas» 
the  capital  of  the  Aramaean  or  ^rian  kingdom,  would 
at  once  arrest  attention,  for  until  recently  luael  had 
been  engOiged  in  a  severe  straggle  (p.  69)  with  this  king- 
dom (Daniasous  stands  here  for  the  whole  reflpon). 
Damasoos,  tiien,  had  oommitted  sins  (lit,  rebemons) 
not  once  or  twice  or  thrice,  but  again  and  again  (three, 
yea,  four).  It  mi&ht  took  as  though  an  es^er  threat 
of  ponishment  had  been  forgotten  by  Yahweh  and  the 
sentence  of  doom  revoked.  But  saeh  was  not  the 
case  (*'  I  will  not  turn  it  back,"  a  formula  repeated  in 
6,9,11,13,  21,4,6).  For  it  is  tyjacal  oi  the  brutal 
crimes  of  the  Synans  that  they  threshed  Gilead  "  with 
sharp  threshing  instruments  of  iron  (or  basalt)." 
When  this  barbarity  was  perpetrated  Is  not  known. 
It  may  have  been  done  by  Ha^ael  when  he  conquered 
Oilead  in  the  reigns  of  Jeha  and  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  lOszl, 
133,7 ;  for  the  same  kind  of  barbarity  2  S.  I231, 
Vr,  2O26).  Bat  in  any  case,  in  puniiuimeDt  of  their 
brutalitr  Yahweh  (4)  will  send  fire  (a  symbol  of 
war ;  Dt.  424,  Jg.  820)  into  the  house  of  Hazael, 
iA  the  dynasty  founded  by  that  usurper  (2  K.  815), 
and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad,  i.e. 
Haxael's  son  and  succeeeor,  Benhadad  IK  (2  K.  1324), 
The  inhabitants  (5I  of  the  valley  of  Aven,  the  broad 
plain  that  Btretohed  between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  (t^.  Jos.  II17;  the  Coelo-Syria  of  the 
Oreeks,  modem  el-£«jba'),  will  be  oat  off  from  thnr 
idessant  abode.  The  same  fate  will  befall  tiie  ruluni 
of  "  those  who  hold  the  sceptre  "  at  Beth-eden  (mg.), 
[Hobably  the  Aaqrrian  BU-adini,  a  district  on  both 
Bides  of  the  Euphrates  about  200  miles  NNE.  of 
Damasona.  Damascus  itself  will  suffer ;  its  defences, 
depicted  as  the  "  bats  "  which  secured  the  gat«8  of 
the  dty  ((^.  Dt.  3s,  Nah.  313),  will  be  broken.  Then 
the  peo^  of  ^ria  (Aram),  or  those  who  are  left  of 
them,  will  go  into  exile  to  Bir,  that  is,  to  their  original 
home  (97).  2  K.  I69  aJK>  tells  us  that  the  Syiiuu 
wem  dnmrted  to  Kir.  after  Ti|^th-nileser  Iv  had 
•tteoked  Damaaons  and  sUn  Beini.  its  kbig  (7S2  &a)k 


Its  situation  is  unknown.  It  is  possiUe  that  the  nazDo 
should  be  {ntmounoed  Kor,  and  has  some  otmnezioD 
with  the  Karians  mentioned  by  Arrian  (IIL  viii  5)  along 
with,  the  Sittakenians  (Winokler,  Fonch.,  iL  2640.). 

8.  thndiiiiglnstnuiianti:  boards  armed  ondeniesdi 
with  bits  of  stone  or  irm  (Dixaoaau,  i.  ISOff. ;  Driver, 

Sp.  130,  227). — 4.  palaM:  ve  most  not  be  misled 
le  word,  which  sometimeB  means  "  fortress "  « 
"  citadel "  (1  K.  I618).— 6.  the  InhaUtant:  m^.  aaj 
be  oorreot,  "him  that  sitteth." — Avsn:  JJCX  hu 
On  for  AvMi  (lit.  wickedness,  idolatry).  On  is  tte 
Egyptian  name  for  Heliopolis  in  Bgypt,  and  in  B»k.  30 
17  it  is  pointed  Aven.  Possibly  the  name  On  vu 
api^ed^UBO  to  Baalbek  in  Syria,  since  this  too  «u 


called  HeUopolis  as  b^ng  another  centre  of  sun-wonhqi 
— hoUttti  tbe  MKptn:  or  possibly,  "  uj^lda  tfas 
people  "  (ht.  the  tribe,  another  mecuiing  of  aMe(  ; 
^.iSX). 

L  6-&  PhlHi^UL—Ebilistia  was  another  name  to 
strike  terror.  The  oonntry  is  well  represented  by  Qan 
(6),  the  southernmost  and  laigest  <»ty  ot  the  Phiiiwtiiii 
(p.  28 ), an  emporium  of  trade  and  tiM  oentm  of  tiie  dan- 
traffic  At^oal  histaiuwol  teatslifyis  lotind  m  tbs 
carrying  away  of  a  "  whole  deportatka  *'  to  deliw  it 
{<a  them)  over  to  Edom  The  refereooa  may  be  to 
some  raid  in  whidi  the  Philistinee  procured  slaves  ftf 
the  Edomites  to  sell  again.  But  Edom  may,  as  ebe- 
whete,  be  a  mistake  lor  Aram,  and  the  refemnoe 
be  to  some  episode  in  Hazael's  campaign  (2  K.  ISil; 
so  Orelli).  l3uee  niore  ndlistine  cities  (p.  28)  an  nsB- 
tioned  (7!)  as  leimeentativeB  of  Philistia  :  Aabdod, 
Gt.  Azotufl,  a  stnmg  fortoess-city  21  miles  NNB.  d 
Gaza,  on  the  caravan-route  between  Gaza  and  Jo«is ; 
Ashkelon,  on  the  ooast,  about  half-way  between  Ota 
and  Ashdod ;  and  Bkrcm,  the  northernmost  of  the 
five  chief  oitiee  of  the  HuUstiiisB,  abont  IS  mto 
ME.  of  Ashdod. 

L9f.  On  Tyre. — Poatibly  an  exilic  or  post-exflio  inser- 
tion. The  mention  of  the  Phoanioians  would  not  erub 
saoh  hostile  feelings,  but  t^y  too  had  repeatedlr 
perpetrated  crimes  that  called  aloud  for  ptuuahmaoL 
The  whole  land  is  here  represented  hy  its  chief  city. 
Tyre.  Tyre  is  charged  with  oommitting  a  sin  simQu 
to  that  of  Gaza.  But  the  Tyrians  simpfy  "  deUvet  op 
(or  over) "  the  oaptives  to  iBdom  (or  to  Amm ;  an 
m  7).  It  IB  added  that  they  "  did  not  maMmbertfai 
oovenant  d  (between)  brothers,"  ppauUy  tbe  lesfoe 
between  fiixun  and  Solomon  (1  &.  612,  9i3f-}.  W 
more  probably  some  later  alliance  formed  with  other 
PhoMiioian  towns. 

L  ill.  Edom.— EdcHn  in  later  times  was  leoazdod  u  s 
Utter  ioe.  Li  the  time  of  Amos  it  was  iMxSfy  a  nsne 
to  sWfce  term.  Still,  oertain  atrts  of  omelty  may  wd 
have  given  it  a  bad  name,  ^nie  Edomitee,  after  the 
migration  from  Mesopotamia,  inhabited  originate  tk 
mountainous  region  extending  from  the  S£  shore  «f 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Uie  Golf  of  Akabah.  Here(it)Edoc 
is  accused  of  having  poxBued  his  laother  with  thi 
sword  and  of  having  "  stifled  (Ut.  destroyed)  his  eoci- 
passion  (or  pty)."  His  anger  tore  perpetually  as^ 
his  wrath  raged  for  ever  (see  below).  The  statMBCsli 
hanUy  seem  to  fit  any  period  before  the  ExileL  Vf 
hostility  of  the  Rdomites  became  marked  and  efin- 
tive  at  the  deetznctaon  of  Jerusalem  in  588  B.a  (I^  13^ 
7,  Lam.  i2it).  Ill  may  timbre  be  an  exiEc  0: 
post-exilie  addition.  Teman  seems  to  have  been  ■ 
district,  and  appazentj^  Bonah  was  a  oity  of  soot 
importsnsck 

11.  TruiBlato.  "  and  his  ai^  did  tear  parpetaa^^ 
and  his  wrath  n«  tar  ever.** 
L  18-lft.  ThBtomoitftofc-nie  AmmnnitMwwesM 
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eoemieB.  OiigiiiaUy  they  had  pieeeed  &rael  from  the 
B.  and  B.  as  the  Aramcftnn  had  doae  from  th»  N. 
Thm  they  ooonpied  the  tenitory  E.  of  tbo  Jordan  from 
Jabbok  to  tiw  Anion.  Jephthah  defeated  and  David 
oomid«tefyoTerU)tewthem(Jg.ll32,2S.123i).  Aoooid- 
ing  to  Amoe,  their  war&re,  at  l^t  on  one  oooaaioii, 
vas  ohaiaot^iaed  by  neat  cruelty.  They  ripped  op 
the  pr^piant  women  of  QUead  in  cider  to  exterminate 
their  enemy  (13).  Suoh  barbarous  piaotioee  are  le- 
fened  to  ebewhete  in  the  OT  (2  K.  812,  Hoe.  13i6, 
Nah.  3io,  etc.).  Amoe  foresees  tiiat  the  Ammonitea  will 
meet  with  the  poniahment  they  deeerm  Rabbah 
(14)  Uieir  oaptal  (ef.  2  8.  lli.  1226.29.  Jer.  492*), 
a  city  about  26  miles  NE.  of  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  will  suffer  the  ravages  of  war.  The  war-oiy  of  the 
enem;,  the  wild  oty  of  attack  or  the  triumphant  shout 
of  viotory,  will  be  heard.  The  onmsh  and  onslaoght 
of  the  eoei^  will  sweep  <m  witii  a  oxaah  lllra  the  tempest 
in  times  of  tomada  80  great  will  be  the  orwUuow 
that  Hiloom  (so  read  for  **  their  king "  in  15),  tiie 
national  p;od  of  the  Ammonites,  will  Iw  oanied  away 
into  oaptivi^. 

IL  1-8.  Hoalk — With  Hoab  the  prophet  oonotudes 
his  list  of  Israel's  foes.  When  Iir&el  arrived  on  the 
EL  of  the  Jordan,  the  HoalHtes  inhabited  the  high  taUe> 
land  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whither  they  had  been  driven 
leoently  from  the  N.  tn  the  Axnon  by  Ihe  Amorites 
(cf.  Jg.  They  were  subdued  by  David,  and 

again  by  Omn ;  but  m  the  leign  of  Ahab  they  regained 
their  independuioe  under  tiieir  king  Mesha  (21^  Ssff.*). 
Ab  in  other  oases,  the  prophet  gives  here  a  typical 
Instance  of  Hoabite  mielty.  If  the  text  is  oorreot 
(see  for  soggested  emendatitHiB,  ICC)  the  MoaUtes  are 
aooueed  of  Doming  the  bones  of  a  king  of  Edom  "  into 
lime  "  or  "  for  lime."  In  other  woras,  they  reduced 
the  body  to  atdies  by  batning  it,  or  they  deliberately 
bnmed  it  in  order  to  make  nee  of  the  ashes  for  plaster. 
No  other  record  this  event  has  been  preserved  ;  bnt 
in  either  case,  an  act  of  monstrons  deeeoration  is 
im|died.  For  suoh  acts,  the  fire  of  war  (2}  will  oorae 
upon  Hoab  and  will  devour  the  palaoes  or  strongholds 
of  Kexiyyoth  (Jer.  4S41,  and  the  Hoabite  Stone,  lines 
10-13).  Hoab  win  perish  amid  the  din  of  battle,  with 
tiie  triumjdiant  ory  of  the  memv  and  the  Uast  ot 
horns  ringmg  in  her  ears.  Thus  will  Yahweh  mit  off  (3) 
the  ruler  (Hi.  judge)  from  the  midst  of  her. 

IL  4f .  Jndall. — llie  genuineness  has  been  questioned 
by  a  number  of  scholars.  It  is  urged  that  the  thought 
and  language  are  characteristic  <n  the  lato  prophstio 
aobooL  li  the  passage  is  genuine.  Jndah  is  reprcMWdied 
(4)  with  having  rejected  the  "  direction  '*  or  instruc- 
tion "  of  Yahweh  (Is.  lio*)  and  with  having  failed  to 
keep  His  "  decrees."  If  it  is  a  later  addition,  the  refer- 
encje  will  be  to  Yahweh's  "  law  "  and  His  "  statutes." 
Judah  has  been  led  astray  (4)  by  its  lying  gods  (Heb. 
*'  lies  the  false  deities  softer  which  their  fatheiB  went. 
Thentoie  the  purging  fire  {$)  will  spread  evm  to  the 
palaces  or  strongholds  of  Jerusalem. 

n.  6-18.  The  an  and  Doom  of  IsrseL— Suddenly 
the  prophet  turns  and  confronts  Israel.  The  benighted 
heathen  nations  have  sinned  and  must  be  punished. 
What  of  Israel,  God's  chosen  peof^  T  Why.  just 
because  they  have  been  choaen  and  more  privileged, 
failure  to  act  up  to  theit  wsponsibilitiee  ana  ^vilegea 
deserves  greater  condemnation  1  Of  this  ftulure  the 
prophet  proceeds  to  give  Epical  ezamples,  and  an- 
nounces a  punishment  more  severe  even  than  that  of 
Israel  s  neighbour.  The  Israelites  (6)  sell  as  slaves 
honest,  unimpeachaUe  men  who  refuse  to  bribe  their 
jofigOB,  and  poor  men  who  incur  trifling  debts  to  the 
value  of  a  pair  of  aandala.   They  "  teami^  to  the 


dost  of  t^e  earth  the  head  of  Uie  poor  "  (7*).  The  rich 
and  powerful  oallotuly  crush  the  poco',  and  obetmot 
or  divert  from  its  natural  ouone  the  simple  path  of 
the  hnmUe  (^.  Job  2i4).  To  sooh  emu  opfwesBioQ 
they  add  the  sin  of  unchastity.  Contempt  for  the 
rights  of  others  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sexual  wrong ; 
and  a  debased  form  of  religion  panders  to  the  paadona 
of  the  amses.  Father  and  son  resort  "  to  a  girl "  (so 
HT),  in  other  words,  to  a  Temple  prostituto  (technioaJly 
known  as  a  kitUahah,  "  oonseorated  woman,"  Hoa.  414, 
cf.  2  K.  237).  Beside  the  altan  of  the  sanctuaries  which 
tiiey  frequent  (8)  they  iniquitously  spread  themeelvea 
on  garments  taken  in  pledge,  or  (ehghtly  correcting  HT) 
'*  they  spread  out  garments  takmi  in  pledge."  They 
pile  sin  upon  sin,  holding  back  unlawfully  the  poor 
man's  plaid  {cf.  Ex.  2235-37.  Dt.  24i2f.).  And  in 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  house  of  God  they 
drink  the  wine  of  those  who  have  been  fined  unjostly. 
All  this  they  do  in  spito  of  the  foot  (9)  that  it  was 
Tahweh  ^rbo  destooyed  the  Amorites,  i.e.  (as  often  in  B) 
the  iniriike  inhabitaniB  of  Canaan,  from  before  them. 
These  powerful  giants  Yahweh  had  deotroved  root  and 
brandu  Yahweh  then  describee  what  He  had  done 
before  tiiis.  how  He  tiad  brought  them  safely  through 
tiie  wilderness  (10)  and  then  (11)  how  He  had  chosen 
some  of  their  scms  as  prophets  aad  others  as  men 
Bepaxftted  and  consecrated  to  Uod  (Nazirites,  pp.  103. 
105,  Nu.  6*  Jg.  135*).  Bnt  the  braeUtes  (la)  had 
corrupted  tha  Nazirites  and  silenood  the  proi^ets. 

All  this  has  Israel  done.  What  will  Yahweh  do 
now  ?  Hie  ponishment  is  announced  in  13-16.  The 
Israelites  have  crushed  their  poorer  bretiirm.  Yahw^ 
in  torn  will  omeh  them  (13.  hut  see  not^  by  oomplete 
overthrow  and  exile.  Iliey  may  be  swin  m  foot  (14), 
bat  there  shall  be  no  "  pi&oe  <rf  flight."  The  stron^t 
diall  not  be  saved  by  his  strength ;  the  most  valiant 
shall  not  escape.  Neither  weapons  (15),  nor  the  greatest 
swiftoesB  of  toot,  nor  even  horsemanship  shall  avail 
to  deliver  them.  In  his  headlong  flight  Uie  most 
sto»t>hearted  of  warrion  (t6)  nhall  fling  away  every- 
thing that  impedes  him.  alt  the  possessions  or  aoooutre- 
ments  on  whibh  he  prides  himseH 

7.  that  pant .  .  .  poor:  i&  who  oovet  even  the 
dust  Bta«wn  on  the  heads  of  the  poor.  Two  oUier 
translations  are  possible.  "  Who  long  for  the  dust  of 
the  earth  (earthly  possessions)  over  the  heads  of  (at 
the  expense,  of)  the  poor."  Or  "  Who  long  for  the 
heads  (the  persons]  of  the  poor  toother  with  the  dust 
of  the  earth  (their  land)."  But  it  is  perhaps  bettor 
to  punctuate  hash-3h4phim,  "  Who  trample  to  the  dust 
of  the  earth  the  head  of  the  poor  "  (cf  LXX).— 18.  If 
BV  is  oorxeot,  the  vBih  rendered  "  press "  is  an 
Aramaism.  Perhaps  we  should  translate.  '*  Behold,  I 
will  make  you  groan  in  yoor  place,  as  a  oart  groans  that 
is  full  of  uieaves  "  («^.  Aquila).  A  slight  emendation 
has  been  aaggBBbid  t  "  Behold,  I  wiU  make  it  (the 
ground)  totter  beooath  yon,  as  a  oart  tottereth,"  etc. 

nL-VL  Fnllar  Statan«otolImu]*lStllllldl>oan^ 
The^e  are  three  main  seotiona,  each  beginning  "  Hear 
ye  this  word  "  (3i,  4i.  61). 

m.  1-8.  Israel's  ResponatUlItr  and  Ow  Pn^het'i 
ObltgattoD. — Amoe,  aftor  addressing  "  the  children  of 
Inael,"  includes  Judah  hf  adding  the  whole  family,** 
nnless  this  is  a  gloss,  as  it  may  be,  since  the  in^dnnon 
of  Jndah  here  seems  inappropriate.  Yahweh  had 
selected  Israel  for  special  notice  and  favour.  On  that 
account  its  apostasy  and  sin  were  all  the  more  de- 
serving of  punishment.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect 
appUes  here  as  elsewhere.  When  two  walk  "  in 
accord  "  (so  Bhiiit^,  comparing  Qen.  228),  the  reason 
is  that  they  have  made  an  apptnntmmt  {mg.).  ■  When 
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4  lion  roaiB,  it  is  beoaose  he  aoents  tiie  pny.  When  * 
young  lion  growlB  from  his  lair,  it  is  hecmao  he  has 
made  a  oapture.  When  a  Inrd  tails  on  tiie  ground,  it 
Is  because  a  boomaiang  iias  stxuok  it.  When  a  trap 
BiniDgB  up  from  the  ground,  it  is  beoauBe  it  has  oaught 
BCHnething.  When  a  horn  is  blown  in  the  ciiy,  it  is 
beoause  were  is  some  cause  for  alarm.  Ana  when 
some  oalamity  befalls  a  city,  it  ia  because  Yahweh  has 
oaosed  it.  In  like  manner  when  theprophets  speak,  it 
is  beoause  Yahweh  has  revealed  His  seoret  to  them 
(7  may,  howerer,  be  a  gloss).  So  Amos'  own  speakinff 
and  prophesying  are  dae  to  the  same  law  of  cause  and 
eSeotu 

8.  exe^  they  have  igned:  LXX  for  rO'Sdu  im- 
plies n&2a*u,  "  onlees  they  know  each  other."  This 
would  give  the  words  a  more  general  apphoation.  Bat 
for  safety  two  men  Jonni^inK  throogh  a  desert  may 
agree  to  walk  toother  wittioatimowing  one  another. — ■ 
5a.  Translate,  "Will  a  bird  fall  to  the  earth  (omitting 
fo^  here  with  LXX),  when  there  is  no  boomerang  for 
it  T "  McJieah  here  probably  denotes  a  boomerang 
Buoh  as  we'  find  depicted  on  E^'ptian  monuments  (so 
Marti ;  see  W.  Uax  Mneller,  As*en  wtd  Ewropa,  123f.). 

m.  9-16.  eollt  and  Doom  ol  Suaul»<— The  prophet 
prooeeds  to  vpofy  the  kewn.  peoides  are  sum- 
moned to  proclaim  the  &te  that  baslwfallen  (9*)  the 
castles  of  Ashdod  and  those  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  then  to  assemble  and  witness  tihe  sins  of  Samana. 
Prom  the  moantains  of  Samaiia,  the  oitv  presents  a 
spectsole  of  great  turmoil  and  deep-rootea  oppieasion. 
And  the  leason  is  (10)  that  the  nuiDg  olaasesliaTe  no 
woper  sense  of  what  is  right  or  "  straightforwaid." 
Wrcmg  thought  brings  wrong  doing,  and  wrong  doing 
inevitably  bnngs  punishment.  Therefore  ao  adversary 
will  Buooeed  in  enoompassing  the  laud  and  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  low  the  proud  and  rioh  potentates. 
Amoe  knew  by  experience  uiat  when  the  lion  attacks 
the  sheep,  often  all  that  can  be  saved  is  two  1^  or 
the  piece  of  an  ear  (Gen.  3L39*.  Ex.  2213).  In  like 
manner  the  Isradites  who  dvw  in  Sunaria  and  pride 
tiiemsehree  on  their  poooewiona  will  escape  with  nothing 
more  than  the  corner  of  a  couch  or  the  t)amasoruB-oloth 
of  a  divan  (see  below).  If  13  ia  genuine  the  prophet 
introduoee  a  reference  to  Judah ;  but  the  verse  is 
perhaps  aeoondaiy.  When  the  day  of  rookoning  oomes 
(14)  the  punishment  will  ext^d  to  the  altare  or  altar 
(80  Qnthe)  of  Bethel,  beoaose  Bethel  was  the  oentie 
di  Israel's  false  worship.  False  woiship  and  selfish 
luxury  are  bosom  friends.  They  must  die  together. 
An  eod  will  be  put  to  the  superflaons  houses  of  the 
rich. 

9.  Translate  with  Ehilioh,  "  Proclaim  oonoeming 
(the  ia,te  of)  iiiB  oastles  in  Ashdod  and  oonoeming  {Hao 
fate  (A)  the  oastles  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  If  the  usual 
inteipratation  (RV)  is  adopted,  *'  As^ma  "  (so  LXX) 
should  probably  be  read  for  "  Ashdod  "  ;  tlus  gives  a 
better  parallel. — 11.  Translate,  "  an  enemy  shaQ  oome 
round  abont  the  land,"  reading  far  yesmhS>h  or 
»Sbha>h).~i2b.  The  word  translated  "  sit "  ^lay 
equally  well  mean  "  dwell."  The  word  translated 
*'  silken  oushions "  ia  demenhek.  This  is  probably  a 
mistake  for  dimeMk,  The  Arabic  dtmafit  probably  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Dunasons,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  word  here  should  not  denote  some  kind  of 
oovering  material  manufactured  in  Oamasous.  Trans- 
late with  Bhriioh,  "  So  shall  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwell  in  Samaria  escape  with  the  oomer  of  a  oouoh  or 
with  the  Damasous-oloth  of  a  divan." — 18.  The  people 
addressed  are  amiareiitl^  the  same  as  in  9. — 166. 1  K.  22 
39  imj^ies  that  a  "  house  ot  ivoty  "  was  something 
Toy  exoeptkoaL   Bbdioh  is  pediaps  zi^^t,  ^bsnttm. 


m  reading  "  houses  oi  (in)  Buhait "  f  AoMwUs  fioi 
A«A-sA^).--gnat:  ntbsr  "  many  "  ("V-)- 

IV.  1-8.  The  Womflo  of  SamtPta.— Like  Imah 
(Is.  3i6-4i),  Amos  turns  to  denounce  the  extxavagant 
and  wicked  frivolity  of  the  women  of  the  u|q>er  dasena, 
He  is  not  necessarily  <diarging  them  witii  respcHuibilitr 
for  the  sins  of  the  men ;  from  those  to  iraom  maeh 
has  been  given  (by  Divine  favour)  much  fa  required, 
Hie  idle  and  pampered  women  ci  Samaria  am  ds- 
scribed  as  "  kine  of  Bashan  "  {<^.  DL  32i4.  F^.  SStA 
or,  aa  we  should  say,  prise  oows.  Tlu^  Ratify  thai 
fads  and  fancies  at  the  expraise  ol  the  poor,  shiM 
extravagance  always  involves  injustioe.  The  profihat 
may  not  intend  to  chu^  them  with  drunkenness,  but 
rather,  as  Ehrii<di  suggests,  with  inducing  tbeir  faashaadi 
to  zob  and  wroiur  ^or  poor  neishbouiB  in  order  with- 
out much  troaUe  to  procure  the  watw  wfaioh  they 
demand.  Tbo  punishment  is  to  oome  by  war,  and 
in  war  it  is  the  women  who  suffer  most,  zt  is  very 
difficult,  owing  [vobably  to  textual  oorruptian,  b(ri 
the  general  meaning  is  clear.  "Die  women  who  ba*e 
strutted  about  so  proudly  and  ohosen  their  steps  to 
fsstidionsly  will  one  and  all  (even  the  last  of  wo) 
be  dn^ged  akmg  means  erf  hooka  throng  the  fiat 
breach  uiat  ooours  in  the  wall,  and  will  be  hastaoed 
(lit.  thrown  or  horied)  to  Harmon. 

2.  Translate  "  even  the  last  of  vou  with  fiah-booka* 
Fish-hooks  may,  of  course,  mean  hooka  like  fiah-hoofa. 
The  allusion  may  be  to  the  As^rian  praotioe  of  lead- 
ing captives  by  hooks  or  rings. — 8.  The  form  for  "  osrt 
youisdves  "  18  in^olar.  A  sli|^t  (Aange  gtvei,  **  ie 
•shall  be  oast" — ^Hannon  has  not  bean  identifieo; 
perhaps  Armenia  {har-minni,  cf.  Jer.  6I37)  was  otigiii- 
ally  intended. 

IV.  4-18.  Israel's  DMisai«is.^What  is  the  real  caoM 
of  conduct  that  merits  such  punishment  7   At  the  vxA 
of  all  the  evil  is  a  sham  religion,  a  religion  which  id  iti 
mere  form^ty  and  gross  corruption  has  deaeaerftted 
into  a  blasjdiemoas  hypoorisv.    Oome  to  Betm  !  as;* 
tiie  proidiet  (4).   And  do  what  T   Why,  simply  nod 
(aga&wt  Yahweh) !   It  is  uselesa  to  mnltii^  rdigiaai  i 
observanoee  and  to  invent  new  rites,  to  saonfioe  em; 
morning  instead  of  once  a  year,  to  pay  titiiee  twtj 
three  days  instead  of  every  three  years,  and  to  invmt  . 
new  rites  such  as  that  of  burning  oakes  of  leaTen^  I 
bread  (5)  as  a  thank-ofEering,    The  futility  of  saA 
sins  hais  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  {6~u\ 
By  way  of  waning  and  punishment,  Yahweh  hM  ant 
various  oalamities.   He  had  sent  hunger  ('*  cdeannew  of 
teeth  *')  and  famine  (6).    He  had  withheld  the  niii- 
showers,  which  are  welcomed  in  March  and  Anil; 
and  had  thus  threatened  the  harvest,  irhidb.  fafit  a 
few  months  later,  in  May  and  Jane  (7).    When  thk 
happened  {7),  the  fields  would  become  parohed  (f»-  j 
quentative  tenses),  and  peo|)le,  lacking  even  wat«  I 
sufiSoient  to  qnendi  ^eir  thirst,  would  stagger  fros  I 
various  ottdes  (two  or  three  cities ;    an  indefinite 
number)  to  some  other  city,  seeking  water  in  vaia 
He  had  sent  blasting  and  mildew  to  devastate  gaided 
and  vinevazds,  and  the  locust  (lit.  the  "  shearer  ")  to 
devour  tlie  fig-trees  and  olive-trees.    He  had  aeat  u  \ 
pestilence  (10).   This  is  described  as  "  after  the 
manner  of  I^ypt,"  i.e.  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  or  *'  br 
the  way  of  ^Bgi>t,"  t.e.  a  peetilenoe  which  spiesa 
fit>m  E^ypt,    We  leam  from  inscriptions  that  aucb 

gietilenoes  visited  Western  Asia  in  766  and  759  B.r. 
e  smote  the  young  men  with  the  beet  of  their  hoi^ 
(see  below ).    He  brought  destruotion  like  that  Sodtna 
and  Qomonah  (ii).   In  sjute  of  all  such  visitatioDit  1 
Ibrael  i^sed  to  turn  fnmi  its  evil  w»s  and  ntmi  ' 
toYahvVh.  Iben{()iB(x3)^faaboiittotalBBfartfaH 
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DeMoroB,  and  dw  no^ietimiiisilie  people  to  pnpMe 

0  &oe  its  God.  £a  13  is  added  a  short  hymn  or 
lozology  which  is  perhaps  a  late  iiuertion.  The 
Umigh^  Creator  deolaree  to  men  His  tiiought  (lit. 
ncditation).  Ho  who  maketh  "  dawn  and  daiimees  " 
BO  LXX). 

4.  We  may  tranalate,  "  And  bring  your  saorifioeB  in 
be  motning,  your  titlM  on  the  third  day." — 6.  and 
liter ...  MTened :  better,  **  and  bum  mg.)  some 
eaveoed  Imad  as  a  thank-offering."  UBually  the 
eavened  bread  was  not  burned.  Harti  thinks  that 
here  had  grown  up  the  praotioe  throwing  cakes  of 
eavened  bread  into  the  flames  as  a  thank -oSering. — 
^c.  Tnuulate,  with  MaJti,  "  One  field  would  be  rained 
ipon,  and  the  field  which  I  did  not  rain  upcHi  (reading 
amiir)  would  be  dried  apu" — 9.  the  mniatllde  .  .  . 
levoofed :  tranalate,  "  I  laid  waste  (readiiuF  hehirabti), 
roar  gardens  and  vineyards ;  and  your  ^-trees  and 
rour  olive-trees  the  locust  devoured." — 10.  and  bave 
anted  away  yonr  hones :  MT  has  mg.),  "  together 
ritb  the  captivity  (or  oaptivee)  of  yoor  hoisea."  Bat 
he  word  for  captivity  or  oapttves  (ahAhl)  is  never  used 
•f  animals.  I  would  su^sest  for  MAM ;  "  the 
lest  (beauty)  of  yonr  hones.' —11. 1  ban  OforttrowB 
>ome  among  jron:  bettor,  "  I  have  brought  an  oves^ 
brow  among  you."  The  word  us  alw»B  used  in  refer- 
moe  to  the  oeetruction  of  Sodom  and  uomorrab. 

V.  1-17.  The  ImpendlDK  PnBtahinaiL— The 
jvea  his  next  few  words  the  form  of  a  dirge  (^rutA^  i), 
rhis  (2)  is  characterised  by  the  peouliar  ^nahtnOrtt 
onsisting  of  three  beats  or  •tamses  loUowed  hy  twa 
h  tlie  {oophetio  vision  Israel  appean  as  dready  over- 
hrown  inetiievabl;^.  She  Bee  forsaken  on  the  ground, 
nd  nottdng  can  raise  her.  How  she  has  oome  to  this 
lass  is  expuined  in  the  following  verse  (3).  Her  anny 
B  almost  annihilated  in  war.  This  must  inevitabhr 
lappen  if  Israel  will  not  take  warning,  but  ttieie  is  still 
ime  to  seek  Yahveh  and  live  (4V  Let  the  oomqife 
rorahip  at  Bethel  and  Beendieba  oe  fonaken  (5),  £>r 
'  Oilgal  shall  taste  tlie  gall  of  exile  "  (O.  A.  Smith), 
Jid  Bethd  ("  the  house  of  God  ")  shall  beoome  (BeUi) 
.ven  "  ("  the  house  of  idols,"  Harper).  If  Yahweh  is 
till  forsaken  (6),  He  will  bant  forth  like  an  nnquendi- 
.ble  fire  against  Israel  (repieeented  here  as  the  House 

1  JooBfh  and  as  Bethel).   The  prof^et  then  seems 

0  add  a  description  of  the  Home  of  JoaejdL    But  it 

1  better  to  place  7  after  9,  prefixing  the  words  "  Alas 
or  !  "  Sf.  then  oomes  in  more  suitably  as  a  desorip- 
k>n  of  Tahweh,  who  is  mentioned  in  6.  He  it  is  (8) 
rho  made  the  Pleiades  and  Orion,  and  tunieth  "  deep 
arknesB "  into  morning  and  darkeneth  day  into 
ight,  etc  Warning  is  next  givMi  to  those  who  per^ 
ert  or  dethrone  justioe  and  righteoosnees,  and  (io> 
ate  and  abominate  anyone  who  reproves  ^em.  The 
rophet  then  reverts  to  Israel's  omnession  of  the  poor, 
'hose  who  trample  down  and  rob  the  poor  (11)  will 
ever  inhabit  the  luxurious  houses  they  build  for 
liemeelves ;  they  will  never  enjoy  the  wine  of  the 
elightfol  vineyards  Uiey  ^ant.  Their  orimes  are 
lamlest  to  Yahweh  (12).  They  riOiot  the  righteous, 
bke  bribes,  and  tlinut  aside  tbe  poor  when  these 
resent  themselves  at  the  plane  of  jnniee  (Job  64*.  Ps. 
275*).  One  who  has  an  insight  into  the  days  of 
Edamity  that  are  ooming  would  prefer  to  keep  silent 
.his  is  preferable  to  the  usual  interpretation  that  in 
imee  so  evil  the  prudent  will  keep  silent).  The  pro- 
het  pauses,  hesitating  to  describe  the  oataatrophe, 
nd  before  he  proceeds  to  do  so,  he  utten  another  oaB 
3  repentance  (14I).  Tbo  description  foDows  in 

ta  aU  sides  slutll  be  heard  tlie  sounds  of  wailing  and 
imentatim  for  ih»  dead- 


&  teflwlwawcCbnalS  oml^asmistakMiinBertuHt 
Cram  4.— S.  Harper  t^unka  tiiat  by  'deea  (see  mg.)  w6 
are  to  undentand  Betb-aven. — 8.  the  MriadM  (Heb. 
kimah)  and  Orion  (Heb.  keM).  In  Arabic  ih2ntal 
means  "  a  heap^"  ^Hiis  suggeete  that  Heb.  i^mak 
denotes  a  cluster  of  stars.  This  duster  is  usually 
undenitood  to  be  the  Pleiades,  M.  A.  Stem  and  othen, 
however,  think  that  another  term,  *aywA  (c/.  Job  3833), 
denotes  the  Reiades  (see  EBi.,  e.v.  "  Stars  ").  In  that 
case  lOmah  may,  as  Stem  euggeete,  denote  Ganis  major 
with  its  blight  star  Sinus.  The  root  of  the  word 
translated  *'  Oiion  "  perhaps  denotes  primarily,  **  to 
be  thick,  fatv"  Orion  seems  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
dull-witted,  obstinate  giant.  Since  the  word  keHl 
means  also  '*  foot,"  ^t  is  thought  that  there  is  some 
allusion  to  a  myth  in  which  a  giant  strove  with  Gk>d 
uid  was  chained  to  the  s^  for  his  impie^. — ft.  Bender 
periiaps,  "  Who  eauseth  (LXX '  distnbutetii  *)  deetmo- 
tion  (reading  shAher  for  $hodh)  to  bunt  forth  upon  the 
stnHig,  and  brings  (reading  yabM\-  c/.  LXX)  ruin  upon 
the  fortreas." — 1ft.  Or  "  and  the  husbandmen  stiall 
summon  to  mourning  "  (so  Harper). 

V.  18-97.  brad's  DohHloiii^The  proidiet  reenmes 
the  subject  of  Ismel's  delosions,  how  she  dui^ards  Hw 
essential  oonditicms  of  real  wdfare.  In  i8-ao  he  deals 
witii  a  peculiar  examr^  of  this,  the  oonoeptaon  or 
rather  misocHioeption  of  "  the  day  of  Yahweh."  The 
onrrent  belief  was  that  when  "  the  day  of  Yahweh  " 
dawned.  He  would  surely  vindicate  His  people  and 
punish  their  foes.  Amoe  urges  that  this  belief  is  a 
serious  and  unfortonato  mistake,  and  conceives  "  the 
day  of  Yahweh  "  as  a  day  ot  reokoning  for  ffis  own 
people.  "  What  good  will  it  do  yon  f  Yahweh's  day 
k  a  day  of  darkness  and  not  UffA  "  (Harper).  The 
mident  course  would  be  at  once  to  seek  God  and  live. 
Simply  to  long  and  pray  for  the  day  of  Yahweh  is  to 
flee  from  one  danger  and  fall  into  another  which  may 
be  more  deadly  (xg).  After  disposing  of  this  peculiar 
delusion,  the  mophet  denonnoes  again  (21-47)  a 
merely  formal  observance  of  relijnous  rites  and  oere- 
moniea.  These  are  really  hateful  and  desiHoable  to 
Yahweh,  if  they  are  combined  with  a  denial  of  justice 
and  ri^teousness  in  everyday  life  (24).  When  Israel 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  she  received 
remarkaUe  tokens  of  Yahw^'s  care  and  &vour.  And 
yet  Uwie  was  no  elaborate  ritual,  or,  if  tliere  was,  it 
oonld  not  in  tiw  ciioumstances  be  practised  (35).  (24I 
may  be  regarded  as  a  ^nrentheeis.)  a6  is  supposed 
to '  resume  tiie  denunciation  of  vain  or  false  worship 
and  37  to  indicate  the  penalty.  26  is  dilHoult.  BV 
seems  to  assume  that  the  recfeienoe  ia  to  the  past,  and 
that  Sicouth  and  Oiiun  were  idols.  But  uiese  two 
words  are  probably  the  names  of  an  Assyriui  deity, 
and  should  be  read  Saktnth  and  KStcSn,  The  voiee 
will  tiien  refer  to  the  future,  and  is  not  so  mnoli  a 
further  denunciation  of  false  worship  as  a  prediction 
of  what  will  happen  to  the  Israelites  and  their  idols. 
In  that  case  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  editorial  inaer- 
tion.  Sakknt  and  Kaiwan  are  Assyrian  by-names  of 
^e  god  Saturn,  and  are  found  together  in  Asqnian 
texts.  If  26  is  deleted,  27  pnmoances  tlie  p^al^ 
inomied  by  false  piety.  ThenSiaie — beoanae  vi  soon 
idle  praotaoee — I  will  oan^  you  away  into  exile. 

20.  even  vary  dait,  and  no  brighuieoi  In  K:  Kent. 
"  yea,  murky  tUrknees,  without  a  ray  of  tight  in  it." — 
81.  Translate,  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  pilgrim  feasts  " 


fcrtavab'    ,  .  .  ^ 

tecAmioal  term  as  in  Dt*  16ft,  Lev.  2336).— S8.  vM : 
tender  "  harps."— M.  Better.  "  and^  right  loU  on 
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like  watnrs,  ui'l  rif^teoosiMn  like  a  pereimial  stream." 
"-SB.  Tu,  y«  h»ve  ktume,  ele. :  rather,  "  yea,  ye  will 
bear."  The  "  star  of  your  god,"  or  better,  "  your 
rtar-ffod,"  is  probably  a  gi.oaa.  BieBsler,  following  LjCX, 
would  read  mdek  for  maUeekem  ("  your  king  This 
gives  Sakkuth-melek,  for  which  he  oompares  Adar- 
melek  and  Anam'^Qelek  in  2  K.  I731. 

VL  1-7.  The  Lttzory  ttf  Rolen.— Exttava- 
ganoe  in  ritual  often  indioates  a  perverted  sense  of 
what  oonstitates  a  true  philosophy  of  life.  The  prioe 
of  luxury  is  far  greater  than  men  realise.  The  jirophet 
now  oontrasts  the  careless  luxury  of  the  rich  with  the 
misery  that  is  soon  to  overtake  them  (c/.  8-14).  The 
refeienoe  to  Zion  in  i  has  been  suspeoted,  on  the  ground 
that  Amos  preached  exclusively  to  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  But  a  slight  changes  gives :  "Woe  to  those 
that  are  at  ease  in  (their)  piide  "  (so  Ehdioh).  Woe  to 
the  rulers  of  the  people  in  Israel  and  Sanuria*  "  the 
men  of  maik  "  of  Iwael,  "  the  jSrat  of  the  nations." 
Oonsider  tiie  fate  of  other  nations  (Is.  IO9*,  2  K- 
1833-35>  I9i2f.)-  Look  (2)  at  Cahieh,  Hamath,  and 
<^th  I  2  is  regarded  by  some  soholais  (f.g.  Kent)  as 
a  later  addition,  beoauso  tiiese  dties  were  not  de- 
stroyed till  after  tiie  days  Amos.  Hunath  was  not 
tabm  ontfl  720  na ;  Cahieh  (if  it  be  tiie  same  as 
Calno)  was  not  oonqoered  much  before  701.  But  the 
identification  of  OalnA  (i^.  Is.  IO9 ;  possibly  the 
KvUani  of  Assyrian  insoriptions,  a  place  in  Uie  N.  of 
Syria)  is  very  doubtful ;  and,  as  Ehnioh  says,  Hamath 
may  have  suffered  severely  from  oUier  foes  knig  before 
its  oonqaeat  by  Saigon.  Hamath  (2  K.  I435*)  vas 
an  important  town  on  the  Orontee,  aboat  100  mins  N. 
of  DamasouB  and  8.  of  Arpad.  Gath,  the  identifica- 
tion which  is  uncertain,  was  the  fifth  of  the  chief 
Philistine  towns  (c/.  Is).  It  was  destroyed  at  a  later 
date  (2  Ch.  266).  The  prophet  asks ;  Aie  ye  better 
than  theee  kingdoms,  or  is  your  territory  lafgw  than 
their  territory  (see  below)  7  What  ri^t  have  ye  to 
«Epect  to  esoaM  tii«r  fate  ?  Ye  who  refuse  to  con- 
template the  cuy  of  calamity ;  who  aie  instdled  by 
violenoe  ;  who  (4)  lie  upon  beds  of  ivorjr  and  sprawl  (so 
translate)  on  oouohee ;  who  feed  on  dainty  lambs  and 
stalled  calves  ;  who  (5)  imfwovise  idly  to  the  sound  of 
the  harp  and  like  a  David  compose  "  all  sorts  of 
melodies  "  (ao  Nowack,  slightly  emending  text) ;  who 
drink  bowls  of  wine  and  use  the  most  oostty  ointments. 
Woe  to  Bucb  tiiflen  I  They  cannot  spare  a  thoofl^t  (6) 
lor  "the  ruin  of  Josefdi*'  icf.  Nah.  319).  Kit  (7) 
now  tiie  revelry  of  the  sprawlera  shall  00 me  to  an  end. 
They  have  prided  themselves  on  being  the  first  of  the 
nations.  Therefore  they  shall  now  march  into  cap- 
tivity at  the  head  of  captured  poo^es  I 

2.  Bead,  "Are  ye  better T^'— Bead,  "or  is  your 
territory  Uiger  than  thdr  territoty  "  {gSmUkem  mig- 
ff^uloni).— 3.  Oettli  reads  "  soeptre  {abSm).—^ 
Better,  "  all  aorta  of  melodies  {ha  for  k&i). 

VI.  8-14.  The  BDserable  Fate  of  these  Butas.— 
Yahwoh  solemnly  declares  (8)  that  the  pride  {mg.)  of 
Jaoob,  the  vainglory  which  has  displaced  true  glory,  has 
become  an  abomination  to  Hint.  There  follows  a  diffi- 
oult  seotion,  9I,  which  does  not  suit  the  context  very 
well  and  may  have  been  added  1^  a  scribe.  It  seems  to 
deeoribe  the  horrors  of  a  siege  or  t^bgue.  So  terrible 
ia  the  soonige  that  in  a  house  wtutre  t£ere  are  ten  men 
none  may  escape  (9).  A  kinsman  (mg.),  whoso  privi- 
lege it  is  to  burn  sacred  spices  in  honour  of  the  dead 
(e/.  Jer.  34s,  2  C!h.  I614),  visits  the  house  with  some 
friends  to  carry  away  the  bones  ^10).  OkUing  to  a 
friend  who  has  penetrated  farttier  mto  the  house,  he 
asks :  "  Have  yon  any  more  tiiere.T  "  and  reoetves  tiie 
answer  "  No."  Then  he  says  "  Bnah  I "  Yahweh  is 


angry  and  has  brou^t  a  temUe  pqnishroeot»  Let  m 

beware  of  even  meotioning  His  name.  Tb»  iaa» 
mention  td  it  m^t  exdto  Him  to  even  greater  wntlk 
1 1  is  more  in  the  line  of  tiioa^t  of  8.  Yahweh  com- 
mands destmotion.  The  great  houses  of  the  liidi  vi 
be  reduced  to  fragments ;  the  smaller  houses  (la 
poor,  which  can  hardly  escape  the  blow  altogeUtec, 
will  sufier  rents  (for  word.  t^.  la.  229).  The  unnatoni 
perversity  of  Israel  must  Ining  an  inevitable  ponidh 
ment  (izl  Do  hones  run  upon  rooks,  or  does  ca» 
plough  (the  rocks)  with  ona  r  (bat  see  bdow)  Ka 
Why,  then,  does  Israel  do  something  equally  perreoe^ 
turning  right  into  poison  and  the  fnuta  of  ri^teoantai 
into  wormwood  T  Why,  agam.  is  she  so  perverse  {13) 
as  to  boast  of  a  power  {kamayim,  cf.  Jer.  4825)  thst  ii 
worthleea,  "  a  Uting  oi  naught "  t  To  ponidi  lar, 
Yahweh  is  bringing  against  hn  a  nation  (Asmis) 
which  will  make  her  suffer  (14)  from  {nrtiiHt 
northern  limit  to  the  "  w&dy  of  the  Arabsh  "  (<^.  2  E.  M 
25)  or  the  "  brook  of  the  willows  "  (reading  h&-'irSim, 
cf.  Is.  157)  in  the  S.,  tHrobably  the  Wadi  el-Achsa. 

10.  even  he  that  Dametli  him:  the  Hebrews  did 
not  bum  the  deadt  unless  they  were  oiiminsk  ot 
enMufes  (Job,  735,  I  S.  3I12).  The  referenoo  miit, 
therefore,  be  to  the  baming  of  spices  (Jer.  34s,  2  Oh.  1$ 
5) ;  but  even  this  is  rather  foroed.  Eihrlioh  thiob 
that  u-ffl^dorepAo  is  to  be  read  u-mlaanpero,  '*  sad  tk 
one  who  removes  him"  {«aphar=Ai.  mfara,  "to 
sweep  "  a  house).  Others  emend  the  first  three  msk 
of  Heb.  more  radioally.  Uarti  eithnr,  "  and  a  &miif  of 
Boant  number  shall  be  Mt,"  or  "  and  the  remnant  d 
his  (k&  Jaoob's)  family  are  few."  He  would  nal 
further,  "  the  dead  "  {m^Mm)  for  '*  the  bcmea"- 
12.  Bead  with  Miohaelis,  'im-yiharUh  babbakar  yam, 
"  or  is  the  sea  ploughed  with  oxen  T  "  thon^  we  BhoaU 
expect  hay-yam, — ^18.  It  baa  been  suggested  that  tht 
words  translated  "  a  thing  of  nou^t  '  and  "  hens" 
may  be  proper  names  (c/.  Bfarti) :  "  Who  rejwoe  k- 
oause  of  Lodebar,  who  say,  '  Have  we  not  outond 
Kamaim  by  our  might  T  *  In  that  case  the  nuRM 
is  to  two  towns  (c/.  2  S.  ^4-,  1727. 1  Btso.  £26,  Gen.  U5] 
on  the  £.  of  the  Jordan  whidi  may  recently  have  bm 
taken  by  the  Israelites.  Ehrlioh  intorprots  only  the 
second  expression  as  a  proper  name^  The  IsnUUtai 
rejoiced  greatly  over  the  recovery  a  town  (Kamau) 
which  was  of  no  importanoe. 

vn.  I.-IX.  8.  VWow  ot  the  Pnpbat  AnHK-Tbis 
BBotaon  owtaios  a  snki  of  visMms,  interrupted  1^  a 
historicfd  passage  (710-17).   The  visions  an  deaonaed 
and  then  interpreted  as  aymbolioal  QfaistnttiaiiB 
apostate  Israel's  fate. 

vn.  1-8.  The  indoa  of  the  Loeosts.-~On  <Hie  ooea- 
sion  the  prophet  saw  (i)  and  behold.  Yahweh  fonnsd 
locusts  at  the  b^pnning  ci  the  coming  up  of  the  "  Isle 
spring  grass  "  {iSeesh,  BV  "  latter  grOTrth  "),  the  gn* 
nought  on  by  the  late  spring  rain  (moUbosA,  tgf.  JL 
and  further  described  here  as  coming  up  "  after  tto 
king's  shearing  "  or  "  after  the  king's  mowings."  TV 
king's  mowings  may  mean  (c/.  Driver)  that  the  moving 
were  taken  as  tribute  by  the  king.  (Ehilich  takes  it  to 
mean  "  national  mowings.")  The  locusts  were  be- 
ginning to  work  havoc  (2).  Ilien,  *'  when  they  would 
have  wholly  devoured  the  herbage  of  the  land,"  the 
proi^et  inteioeded  with  Yshweh,  who  relented  (3i 
Thus  1-3  seems  to  refer  to  a  physical  calami^.  * 
plague  of  loousts  (c/.  4).   

1.  he  formed  locusts :  read  pertiapa  (c/.  LXX), "  and 
behold,  a  brood  of  locuste  "  (or,  "  of  a  looust-swana,' 
q/.  Nah.  3i7).— and,  kt.  It  was  the  latter  nevtfc: 
appamitJy  a  gloss.  H  orkinal*  read  ysHb  (LXX)  k>f 
fafwaH :   ^  aM  behold,  tiha^  were  ^utnn  tmoK 
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loooBta."— a.  whM  Iher  . .  .  land:  tnuaUted  as 
abo-n.  But  read  jffobably,  "and  irhoQ  they  were 
making  an  end  of  devouring  "  (wa-yehi  hu'  mdcatUh 

Vn.  4-6.  THe  of  Hn.— Another  time  the  pro- 

I^et  aaw  a  fiie-phenomenoa,  Yahweh  (4)  "  called  down 
a  fire  to  punish  "  (or  judge).  This  deroured  the  great 
deep  (Gen.  I6f.*),  whence  came  the  riven  and  fountains, 
and  would  have  devouied  "  the  tilled  land,"  when  the 
pr^^et  intoneded  (5)  and  Yafaweh  relented  (6). 

vn.  7-9.  The  VUoD  of  tlM  WaU.— The  tiiird  virion 
is  more  difficult.  The  prophet  saw  (7)  "  and  behold, 
Yahweh  stood  by  a  waJl  'amk,  and  in  His  hand 
'anai."  'Anak  is  nsoallj  translated  "  |dammet,"  By 
a  wall  that  had  once  been  found  perpendioolar,  a 
plummet- wall,  Yahweh  stood  with  a  plunimet  in  His 
band.  What  exaot  signifioanoe  (8)  had  tiiis  jdummet  T 
Taliw^  IS  tired  of  lelmting ;  He  will  simply  apply 
the  ^mnmet  to  His  people,  and  onoe  for  all  dentroy 
■n  edifioe  which  is  no  lonser  worthy  to  stand.  Kent's 
on!iiflRt<»i  of  the  first  'anat  is  an  improvement ;  "  And 
behold  the  Lord  was  standing  behind  a  waU,  with  a 
^omUine  ip  His  hand."  Other  6enutio  laagaagea 
seem  to  favDor  tiie  view  jao  ISaiti)  tbat  *aiia£  may 
denote  a  hard  or  heavy  kmd  of  metal,  poBiiUy  Isad 
or  eteeL  Marti  translates,  "  Tfaos  Hub  Lord  showed 
me,  and  behold  one  standing  on  a  waU  ot  Steel  with 
steel  in  his  hand."  Amos  beholdB  a  man  unconquer- 
able, equipped  with  iron  and  sword  {7),  and  Yahweh 
exi^ains  (8)  that  this  man  is  about  to  torn  his  sword 
againBt  Isim^  beoause  he  cannot  again  spare  her.  In 
tbe  utter  devastation  of  tiie  ooantry,  Israel's  places  of 
worship  will  be  laid  low  (g). 

8.  Tas  fdummet  is  usually  explained  as  "  a  omoial 
moral  tert"  (Driver).  Ehnkdt,  however^  expkuni  it 
m  a  figure  iar  the  eneeiition  of  judgment  (^f.  2  K.  Sli  3, 
Lam,  2a). 

m  10-17.  Bffeetot  Amw'  PiiMle  UtteruMi^A 
bietorioal  ^Msode  is  here  interposed.  Amadah,  the 
prieet  of  Bettiel,  interrupte  the  woil:  of  Amos,  charging 
nim.  In'  twisting  hie  wmds,  witii  oon*pir»oy  (10).  So 
revohttaoDary  is  he  that  "  the  earth  {not  the  land) 
oannot  bear  all  his  words."  Really  he  had  spoken 
not  of  "  Jeroboam  "  but  of  "  the  hoDse  of  Jeroboam." 
Thare  is  perhaps  a  note  of  Boom  in  the  word  "  seer  " 
tetanost  eQuivweat  to  visioaary).  Amos  had  bettor 
nee  to  JodUi  and  earn  his  bead  and  prophesy  thne. 
Amoa  retorts  tiiat  he  was  no  profossional  prophet  Be 
had  earned  fau  bread  hy  tencung  sheep  and  cultivating 
fig-mnlbemes  (rather  Uian  syoomoie  trees).  In  ^ria 
these  did  not  grow  in  such  hiA  and  cold  regions  as 
Tekoa,  but  the  pasture-grounda  and  gardens  of  its 
■heiriierdB  may  well  have  extended  on  me  E.  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea  ((f.  O.  A  Smith).  Amoe  refuses  tor  the 
moment  to  be  nlenoed  (16),  and  doee  not  leave 
Ar*f"*h  withoat  a  word  of  warning  and  denunciation 
{ijty.  His  own  wife  will  faeoome  a  prey  to  ihe  out* 
lages  <^  a  powerful  enem^ ;  and  the  priest  and  his 
peo^  win  be  led  into  captivity. 

14,  For  "  heidman  "  {bSJdr)  Marti  and  otiiers  would 
TMd  '*  sheiriierd  "  {nOfOd)  as  in  li*. — ^The  fig^mnlbeny 
was  oommoQ  in  parts  of  P^estineb  The  fruit  had  to 
be  nipped  or  panotaied  to  leleue  an  ineeot  and  tliaB 
under  ife  eatausb 

TUL  1-8L  The  VUeo  of  flia  Basket  ftf  Sammer 

WniL — 'Hie  aooount  of  the  visions  is  now  resumed. 
'Riis  time  tba  proT^et  sees  a  basket  of  summer  fruit  (i), 
and  Yahweh  ex^ains  (2)  that  the  sammer  fruit  (jb»m) 
symbolises  the  end  (jbSf )  of  the  people  of  IsraeL  Thus 
we  have  a  fby  npcm  words  (as  m  Jot.  litL).  In  tliat 
day  (3)  tbe  aoogs  in  the  jialaoe  {not  temide)  shall  be 


turned  into  wailing.  There  shall  be  dead  bodies  every- 
where, and  these  shall  be  cast  away  in  silMioe  without 
buiiaL   This  somm  of  the  dead  demands  dead  ulenoew 

8.  And  the  aoBgn  of  flie  temple  shan  be  bownngi: 
lit.  "  and  the  songs  of  the  palace  shall  waiL"  Read 
with  Hofitmann  and  others,  aharOth  for  ahlrUk,  "  uod 
the  ainging  iromm  of  the  palaoe  shall  wait"  Trans- 
late, "  A  multitude  of  oaroases." 

Vm.  4-14.  Developmnt  of  the  Thnne  <tf  8.— This 
BBOtion,  whioh  le-eohoes  26-«(  haa  bean  regarded  as  a 
oong^meratim  of  rather  looBely-oonneeted  fngments 
{ef.  Q.  A.  Smith).  The  prophet  addresses  himself  to 
those  who  persecute  and  deertroy  the  needy  and  humble 
(4).  the  ruthless  and  godless  rich  who  rc^rd  holy  days 
and  Sabbaths  as  tiresome  interruptions  of  business  and 
as  troublesome  reproaches  to  their  guilty  oonsoioioe 
(3).  who  traffic  in  tiie  livee  of  Uie  poor  (eee  2«)  and 
tunper  wltA  the  very  staff  of  life  (6).  Such  men  and 
such  deeds  Yahweh  will  never  foiget  or  forgive  {?). 
The  very  ground  will  shudder  at  them  and  suffer  an 
earthquake,  swaying  upwards  like  tbe  Nile,  rolling,  and 
sinkii^  again  liJra  t£e  river  of  Bgypt  (8).  The  sun  will 
disappear  at  noon,  and  daiknees  reign  instead  of  day> 
K^t  (9).  The  expressions  are  figures  of  speech,  and 
do  not  neoeesarily  imply  an  earthquake  and  eidipee 
in  the  da^  of  Amos.  Joy  (10)  shall  be  turned  into 
lameoitation  and  mourning  like  the  mourning  for  (Hte's 
dearest  one  fso  Ehrlioh,  not  for  an  only  son).  The  end 
of  all  this  will  be  the  most  bitt«r  distress.  The  words 
of  Yahweh  have  been  desjHsed  and  rejected.  The 
time  will  come  (11)  when  men  will  seek  as  feverishly 
to  hear  "  the  yrtoA  (read  as  sin^)  of  the  Lord  "  as  they 
seek  to  find  food  and  water  m  time  of  famine  and 
drou^t^  And  tiiey  will  seek  in  vain  (12).  Of  this 
thirst  the  fairest  maidens  and  the  youths  will  pine 
away  (13),  who  (14)  used  to  swear  by  the  guilt  (faleB 
worship)  of  Samaria  and  say,  "  As  hveth  thy  Ood,  O 
Dan  t "  They  used  to  take  an  oath  by  t^e  Ood  of 
Dan  and  by  the  mlgrimage-route  to  Beerafaeba. 

4.  Read.  "Te^torwh"  (cf.  27).—^  thanfONOf 
lAaat:  a siniilar expression,  tJie  "  sweejHngs  <d  com,** 
oeouts  in  an  old  Aramaic  insoription  from  nirab,  near 
Aleppo  (Lidzbarski,  Ephemena,  i.  1902,  p.  193). — 
7.  Translate  "  tbe  pnde  of  Jacob."-— 8.  troubled : 
lather  "  tossed  "  (lit.  driven,"  Is.  072o),-~12.  It  is 
peihaps  better  to  translate,  against  the  aooents,  "  And 
irom  the  north  even  to  tbe  son-rising  shall  they  run 
to  and  eeddng."  etor— 14b  tta  ib  i«  Aunada: 
the  sin  i*athmath)  or  guilt  here  is  usually  talnn  to  be 
ihB  oalf  worshipped  at  Bethel  {cf.  Hos.  83.  lOsfi). 
But  it  has  faeoome  probable  that  tiie  reference  is  to  a 
god  'Ashlma.  The  Elephantine  papyri  (p^  79)  speak 
of  a  deiiy^  'Ashem-bethel,  worshipped  by  tiie  Jewish 
military  colony  in  Upper  Bgjrpt  (om  cent.  b.c.)  ;  and 
we  know  that  the  Hamatlutee  worshipped  a  god 
'Ashlma.  Translate,  therefore,  "  by  Aahtma  of 
Samaria"  (so  Edghill).— Ai  flie  way  Of  Beersheba 
Hveth:  the  Muhammadans  swear  by  the  pilgrimage  to 
Meooa,  but  Hnern  is  no  other  instance  of  this  kind  of 
oath  in  OT.  Perhaps  dOdika,  "  thy  darlix^,"  should 
be  read  for  derek.  Here  Hoffmann  takes  it  to  denote 
a  Bpeoial  patron-god :  "  As  Hv^  thy  patxoo,  O 
Beersheba  1" 

IX.  The  VMOQ  Of  an  Anngliig  Ood.— The  lost 
vision  impresses  upon  Amos  the  anger  and  omnipotence 
of  t^e  supreme  ruler  and  iut^ge.  Yahweh  is  Been  (i) 
stationed  hy  or  over  the  utar  (>.&  of  Bethel)  or  over 
an  altar.  The  agents  of  His  vengeanoe  are  bidden  by 
the  proi^et  to  smite  the  Temple.  The  command  goes 
forth  to  "  out  than  (tto  pillars)  off  at  the  top  of  aU  of 
tbem."  Hum  who  eeoapa  the  jittering  of  tiw 
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Temph  ("  the  last  of  Uiem  '*)  will  fall  the  sword. 
There  will  be  no  eeoape  for  th»m  either  in  the  eupw- 
human  heights  and  depths  (2)  or  in  the  teneetrial 
thickets  and  oaves  of  we  almost  inaooessible  beiehts 
of  Carmel  (3),  or  in  t^e  bottom  of  the  aea.  Ths 
serpent,  that  terrible  monster  whioh  was  supposed  to 
have  its  home  in  the  sea  Gen.  I21,  Is.  27i,  6l9f.}. 
will  rout  them  out  tiieie  and  bite  them,  even  if  ihej 
oouM  esoape  the  eye  of  Yahweh.  This  time  not  even 
captivity  (4)  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  death.  For 
Yuiweh's  kindly  regard  for  Hia  people  is  to  give  plaoe 
to  relentless  punishment.  There  follows  (sf.)  a  kind 
of  doxology  (c/.  4 1 3,  BeL),  whioh  liardly  soits  its 
present  oontext  and  is  held  by  many  scholars  to  be  a 
later  additioiL  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Hosts,  it  is  who 
1^  a  toooh  ooovuleee  Uie  earth  (8b).  He  n  the  Creator 
of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  (6). 
The  usual  interpretation  of  the  next  verse  {7;  see 
Driver  and  Kent)  makes  Yahweh  say  that  Isntelites, 
EthiopianB,  Philistines,  and  Aramseans  are  all  equal  in 
God's  sight.  This  is  too  "  beautiful  and  evangelio  " 
(Hoibm)  to  be  the  ooneot  intenpietation  eqiaoiaUy 
32).  A  moze  {double  interiKetation  is  (^n»d  1^ 
Ehrlioh.  Yahweh  says,  "  Are  ye  not  (in  your  be- 
haviour) to  ma  Uto  Coshites  7  *'  In  other  words,  your 
apostasy  has  become  seoond  nature.  You  oan  as  fittle 
change  your  ways  as  the  Ethiopian  can  ohanse  his 
skin.  The  rest  of  the  verse  may  thra  be  exjMained 
thns :  Y<Mi  think  I  am  boood  to  yon  1^  a  oormaDt 
that  cannot  be  annulled.  But  have  I  not  brought 
also  the  Phitstines  from  Caphtor  {S^;yptian  KeSUa, 
Crete  and  the  whole  of  the  neighboniing  i^rict ;  eee 
Maoalister,  Pkilittines)  and  the  Arainnatis  team  Kir  } 
The  last  clause  of  8  would  seem  to  have  been  added 
by  a  later  sotibei, 

5.  For  Uw  Loid,  tke  Ood  of  Hoib:  take  this,  witii 
Ehrlidi,  as  the  subject  to  "  Yahweh  is  his  name  "  (6), 
all  that  intervenes  being  a  desoription  of  the  subject. — 
and  It  shall  rise  ap  wholly  llk«  the  Blver  (cf.  88} : 
Riesskf  would  read  ka-yfor  kiTamm  (</.  Bab. 
kSlaJdn,  Ax.  kUd),  "  and  it  shall  rise  up  uke  the  Double 
Biver,"  i.s.  the  Euphzates-!I^[ns.— 4>  bb  TUlltt 
the  vault  of  the  hoaveos.  ^t  the  word  might  be 
tranwlated  "  his  band  "  (phalanx),  as  in  2  S.  225.  So 


Ehrlioh,  who  IJunks  that  the  refereooe  is  to  the  eattU^ 
elements,  of  whioh  one,  wat«ff,  is  mratimed  immeo-  < 
ately.— 7.  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir:  </.  Is**  Fot 
"  from  Kir "  (mU^ktr)  Itieesler  woold  read  "  froa 
Haran "  {mi-hae6»  ;  Ebran  in  Uesopotamia,  (f. 
Gen.  1131). 

9-16.  The  Restwattai  at  God's  P»^flB.^ThiB  seotian 
is  luobabl]^  a  post-exilio  appmtdix  to  the  book.  TV 
pomt  of  view  has  (Ranged,  the  fate  of  Isra^  beiu 
quite  difierent  from  that  oontemi^ated  in  the  net «  : 
ute  book,  and  the  ideas  redeotiog  the  mind  at  a  bdmIi 
later  Jewish  oommunity. 

Yahweh  will  destroy,  bat  He  will  not  nttnl^  dsstn? 
(cf.  end  <M[  8,  if  genuine^   Israel  most  be  sifted  and 
soatteorad  among  the  natuas  (9).   Bat  it  ehall  be  Eb 
the  dfting  of  oom  in  a  siern.  The  ohaff  is  aoatteisd, 
bat  the  compact  grains  (rather  than  "  least  grain 
remain.   The  guil^  indeed  most  suffer  (10),  aod  it  ii 
usdess  to  Bay    Disaster  shall  not  toooh  or  befall  bb" 
(so  translate  with  Kent).   Bat  for  the  faithful  remmiit 
a  gloriouB  day  is  dawning  (xi),  the  happr  Mmmsiwi 
age,  in  whioh  Isiael  will  be  retmited  to  Smah,  •>  tkj 
were  nnited  in  the  happy  days  of  oiUL   Yahweh  w  ' 
repair  the  rain  "  in  order  that  those  ovear  whom  ml  i 
name  is  called  may  inherit  the  zemnant  of  Edom  ana 
all  the  oataoQs  "  (12  ;  00  translate  with  SOiriidi),  b  I 
this  gloiious  Measianio  age  seedtime  aod  hanrost  idt  j 
follow  in  rapid  niocession,  and  the  harvests  be  wooda^ 
fnUy  rich  and  abandant  (13).   The  exilsB  shall  letom 
ana  enjoy  a  happineea  ud  jRosperity  (14)  ttMt  AiB 
not  again  be  intemi^tod  (15).  Tbia  m  the  ptaaim 
of  Yuiweh,  saye  the  pioidieC,  irtu  bM  beeonw  agais 
"  thy  Qod."  ! 

18.  the  ploinun  shall  orertake  the         :  SaBA 
readins  wi-ndgat, "  the  jdowman  shall  pren  the  leapcc" 
The  plowman  wUl  presB  the  reaper  to  finidi  hia  wok, 
that  he  may  start  plowing  tiie  field  again. — sweat  Vki:  i 
the  word  denotes  "  either  must  or  wine  made  by  s  I 
mooeas  in  whiodi  fennentation  was  artificialhr  Miarted  "  | 
(lOOon  JL  Is).— andaOththlllishanmett:  Bieeilv 
would  add,  "  with  milk  "  {haiab),  comparing  JL  4i&.~- 
14.  And  I  will  bitaig  again  the  ea*mr  «(:  oe.  ''sad 
I  will  torn  the  fortune  of":  man  fitanl^  "mkn 
the  lestotation  oL" 
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Thb  Book  c4  Obadiah  follows  that  of  Amos  in  Hiq 
Hebrew  Oauon,  periiape  beoaoae  of  the  refereooe  to 
the  dispoasessioQ  of  Eclom  in  Am.  Siz.  since  Edom 
forms  the  piinoipal  sabjeot  of  this,  Uie  shortest  book 
of  the  or.  The  name  it  boais  means  "  Servant  of 
Yah  "  (Yahwefa),  but  nothing  is  known  of  this  prophet, 
save  what  may  be  inferred  £i<om  the  book  itself.  This 
deudy  fadls  into  two  parts,  viz.  1-14,  156,  and  15a, 
16-41,  which  an  distinct  in  style  and  snbjeot-matter ; 
in  the  former,  Edom  is  addressed  in  the  second  peiBon 
singular,  on  the  occasion,  apparently,  of  some  con- 
temporaty  disaster,  whilst  the  latter  addresses  Icoael 
in  the  seotmd  person  plural,  and  is  oonoomed  with 
the  ^>proaohing  "Day  <d  Yahweh",  and  its  jndg- 
ment  of  the  nations  in  general,  though  inolading 
Edom. 

The  Edomitee  occupied  the  mountatnotts  disfariot  on 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah,  i.e,  the  ranges  of  Moimt 
8eir.  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (The  inaooessiUe  poei- 
iaoa  of  Petra,  with  its  nedghbouiing  rockHdwellings, 
GO  mike  3.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  apparently  noticed  in  3.) 
'Bkcj  were  traditionally  regardod  as  the  dmoendants 
<rf  Baan  (Edom,  Gen.  wi),  %.e.  they  omsistBd  ot  tribes 
oloeely  related  to  the  Hebrews,  though  this  did  not 
^vent  frequent  strife  between  the  two  nations. 
TbDS,  in  586,  when  Jemaalem  was  destioyed  by 
Nebuohadieizar,  the  Edomites  assisted  the  Baby- 
lonians, an  action  keenly  resented  by  the  Jadaans 
(Ezek.  365.  Ps.  1377,  lAm.  42i)  and  denonnoed  in  the 
jnesent  prophecy  (10-14).  The  Edomitee  snbseqaently 
ooDupiea  S.  Judaa.  Hid  weie  ultimately  diroossessed 
of  their  former  territory  bv  the  Nabatmu  Arabs  ("  the 
men  of  thy  o<»ifederacy  ,  7).  The  oooasion  of  the 
earlier  part  of  this  iHopheoy  is  doubtless  some  snoh 
Nabatnan  invasion,  resulting  in  a  "  desolation "  of 
tJie  Iwd.  such  as  is  deeoribed  in  Mfd.  I2-5  (c.  400  B.C.). 
The  eo^er  haU  of  the  fifth  oeotury  is,  therefore,  tbe 
inobable  date  of  x-14,  15b-  The  ^lynote  of  ttie 
passage  is  given  in  its  ohxdag  words,  ''as  thou  hast 
done,  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee The  disaster, 
whatever  it  wu,  is  interpreted  along  the  narrowest 
tines  of  laophetio  natu)nalwm,  as  a  Di^e  judgmott  on 
Edomite  hostility  to  the  people  of  Yahweh. 

At  some  leter  date,  whion  cannot  be  defined  with 
any  jmuBion*  tidi  eudtw  pio|dMoy  was  enlar;^  1^ 
the  addition  of  an  eeohatological  appendix,  viz.  150 
(to  nations  16-21  (probably  also  by  the  insertion 
of  6,  Sf.).  Here  Jodah  is  told  that  its  own  time  of 
Buffering  is  pest,  and  that  of  the  nations  is  due.  The 
reunited  Judah  and  Israel  shidl  finally  destroy  the 
Edomitee  and  resume  possession  of  the  lost  tMritory, 
Dorthwarde  and  eastwards,  as  well  as  southwards. 

Tbe  fiist  five  Terses  of  tJie  proidietrr  ooour  again 
dmoet  identically  in  Jer.  4014-16.9.  This  has  been 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  both  prophets  are 
drawing  from  a  common  (pre-exilio)  orinnal.  The 
suppositxm  is  not  neoeesary,  if,  as  is  likely,  Jer.  497-23 
is  later  in  its  present  form  than  Jeremiah  himself.  It 
is  more  Ukely  that  the  passage  is  original  in  Ob.  1-5 
(where  it  ooenrs  more  naturally),  and  that  it  was  thence 
nprodooed  in  Jer.  41^4-16,9.  Tbm  h  also  some 
onmezkm  befeween  Obadhth  and  Jod  {<f.  Oh.  17  and 


Jl.  232),  where,  again,  the  originality  lies  with 
Obadiah. 

literature. —  Commeniariea  :  For  thoee  on  all  the 
Ifinor  Prophets  see  General  BihIi(»Ta|dLiea;  (a)Fen}wne 
(CB) ;  (&)  Bewer  (ICC).  Other  LUenture:  Articles  on 
Obactiah  by  Selbie  (HDB^,  W.  R.  Smith  and  Cheyne 
(EBi),  W.  k.  Smith  and  H.  W.  Robinson  (EB^*),  and 
(he  artiole  on  Edom  by  Noeldeke  (EBi).  Dohm.  TAe 
Twdv9  PropMt  (Intro,  and  Trans.). 

l-14k  15a.  The  Detemd  DownlaU  irf  Bdon — ^Tbe 
prophet  dedlares  that  interpretation  of  ourrent  events 
which  Yahweh  has  revealed  to  him-  Other  nations 
are  combining  against  Edom  (i)  and  Yahweh  will 
make  their  oomhmation  suooeasful  (3 ;  the  pwieet 
teniee  aie  **  ptophetlo  ").  Bdom  has  been  ocmfldent 
in  the  InaooeHtbufty  of  his  nKrantainous  land  (3 ;  see 
Intxo.  and  nad  with  V8S  "  making  bi^  Us  Ju^ta- 
iion  "),  but  vainly  does  he  build  fhis  neat)  on  higji  (for 
the  eaife,  see  on  Jer.  413).  This  is  no  psasing  raid, 
for  the  woik  of  the  foe  will  be  thorough  (insert  only  " 
after  "  steal "  in  3,  to  bring  out  the  contrast ;  for  the 
leferBnoe  to  tiho  ^eening,  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
number  of  Edomite  vineyards,  cf.  Dt  242i).  The 
seoret  treasnree  stored  in  mountain  oaves  will  be 
stolen  (6,  which  may  be  a  gloss  from  Jer.  49io ;  note 
change  of  person).  The  trusted  allies  (see  Intro.)  will 
drive  the  E^Jomites  from  their  land  (7  mg. ;  '*  pro- 
phetic "  perfect).  The  last  two  clauses  of  7  yield  no 
sense  here,  the  Heb.  of  the  former  being  "  thy  bread 
they  put  a  net "  ;  Sf .  seems  to  have  been  added,  with 
tiie  amiendix:,  to  unite  the  eariier  igmpbeey  witii  the 
idea  «  the  "  Day  <^  Yahweh  "  i»ominent  in  the  later 
(for  Tern  an,  see  on  Jer.  407,  possibly  the  source  of  8). 
These  Edomite  diaasten  are  a  penalty  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Edomites  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  (10,  see 
Intio.).  Edom  stood  aloof  (11  mg.),  nay,  even  laid 
huids  on  Judah's  property,  and  int^raepted  fugitives 
(12-14).  Henoe  retributioii  (156). 

16m  Tbe  Jodfnunt  d  the  Rattoni^Tbe 

**  Day  of  Yahweh  "  appcoadbes ;  Jodah  has  already 
drunk  her  oup  of  suffering  (cj^  Jer.  25x5,  40i3>,  and 
now  the  otiier  nations  shall  drink  destruoti<m.  Mount 
Zion  shall  be  a  sanotuary,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
(here  for  **  Judah  " )  shall  recover  what  baa  been  lost  (17). 
Judah  shall  be  joined  by  the  restored  northnn  kingdom 
(the  house  of  Joseph),  and  together  tbmr  shall  utt«iy 
destroy  the  Edomites  (Esau,  18 ;  for  wo  contrast  of 
Jaoob  and  Esau,  ef.  HaL  I2-5).  The  tenitories  to  be 
recovered  in  S.  and  N.  are  hidioated  {igt.).  Judah 
in  Zion  shall  be  reinforced  by  the  bidp  of  the  restored 
Israel  (the  MVionrs  of  21)  against  Esau,  and  the 
"  HessiaittB  *'  Ungdom  ahaU  be  establnhed  (Zarefdulh 
on  ooaat,  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cf.  I  K.  I79); 
ftyhtrnj.  ainee  the  Persian  period  a  name  for  Asia 
Minor,  partionlarly  Phiygia ;  this  hOlt,  20,  mfty  be  a 
eorrapt  form  of  Halah  [ef.  2  K.  176). — 19  seems  to 
have  been  expuided  by  glosses,  and  Marti  suggests 
as  its  original  form,  "  ikna  th^  (t.e.  the  united  urael 
and  Judi^)  will  take  possession  of  the  Neeeb  and  the 
Shephelah,  ud  the  fi^  of  Bphraim  and  Gala&L"  In 
90,  we  should  jwobaWy  read,  "  shall  poaess  the 
OuuMitss    the  Heb.  being  Jmpossftd?  as  it  I 
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By  the  editor 

This  book  baa  been  oommonly  resKided  as  a  tnie  jftot  laiael.  Jonah  meanfl  "doye,"  and  tlie  tmHem 

abory  bom  t^e  career  of  Jonah,  the  prophet  of  whom  which  beoame  oommon  in  the  later  period  <rf  nteni^ 

we  read  in  2  E.  I425.  The  marv^  of  Jonah's  adveo-  to  Israel  as  a  dove  had  probably  already  uimb.  li 
tare  with  the  fidi  was  natareJly  selected  for  ribald   /  Jonah  repreeeota  Israel,  Nineveh  reprewotsUiebeatlxa 

mockery      enenuefi  of  the  Bible,  who,  bad  they  bad  j  world.   And  Ninev^  wan  obosen  rather  than  u; 

even  an  inkling  of  inright  into  the  true  meaning  'oi  t  other  <A  the  eaify  emittzes  for  good  idmom.   It  «« 

the  bo(A»  mi^t  have  dirunk  from  thus  pnrfaning  the  the  o^iital  of  tlw  Aasyrian  fimpire,  which  elood  « 

Holy  (d  Hobee-   The  advocates  of  a  rigid  tJieoiy  of  tiie  page  <d  Israebtidi  history  as  the  m<mateoiiB  emboli- 

faaarairatioD  were  in  this  way  often  diverted  from  a  ment  d  cruelty  and  violence,  stained  with  anfum- 

rij^t  estimate  of  the  book  to  andne  raipbasis  on  a  bered  crimes  against  hnmaiuty.   It  was  thenfon  to 

tnvial  issue,  some  being  even  so  ill-advised  as  to  make  all  appeanmoe  the  moat  hopeless  of  miaBtoa  Mdi 
bdief  in  the  marvel  of  the  fie^  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  one  from  which  Israel  might  havo  moat  ezcM* 

From  these  foolish  misunderstandings  we  torn  to  for  shrinking.   The  feeling  entertained  iar  Nmml 

investigate  the  real  signifioanoe  of  the  book.   We  is  especially  clear  in  the  prophecy  oi  Nahnm.  Aal 

■hall  then  be  better  qiulified  to  interpret  the  detail  with  the  pivdiotion  of  doom  the  author  to  some  ext«i 

of  the  flrii.  sympathises.   He  is  no  weak  sentimentaliat.  but,  with 

The  Second  Isaiah  bad  aet  it  forth  as  a  chief  part'  all  his  wonderful  charity,  a  stem  ethical  teachet 

of  Israel's  miasion  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  pro-  asserting  the  great  principle  of  retribatioa.    He  doa 

wyiTning  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh.   For  this  Israel's  not  gloze  over  tbo  wiokedness  of  Nineveh,  but  is  10 

wondenol  discipline  had  been  intended.   But  tm  its  oonsoioos  of  it  that  Jonah's  message  is :  **  Yet  kttj 

return  from  «dle.  instead  of  aooepting  this  nussioiia:^  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed."    NatnnBr ; 

ideal,  it  had  jeaknuly  riiznnk  into  itself,  beocnne  ban^  aU  the  detaila  oi  the  aton  do  not  bear  a  theologiw 

natrow,  and  exohutTe.  Hie  heathen  bad  oome  to  be  ,  agnifloanoe,  but  the  author  baa  often  ooatriTca  tc 

viewed  as  an  evil  and  hostile  power,  whose  contact '  use  the  details  in  a  very  suggestive  way. 
bronght  defilement  and  vhoae  deetmctioa  or  sab-        The  book  is  not  a  unity,  for  the  psalm  pot  tnti 

ji^ti<m  would  be  one  of  the  brightest  elements  in  :  1  Jonah's  mouth  (23-9)  is  an  insertion.    It  ia  so  out  d 

the  Hessianic  salvation.   AgeinBt  this  flinty-henrted  '  harmony  with  Jonah's  Bitaati<»i  that  the  writer  lu- 

Judaism,  which  saw  in  the  heathen  only  fuel  for  the  self  cannot  have  insetted  it.  Apart  from  this  tbt 

fire  of  Yahwdi'a  wrath,  the  Book  of  JiKiah  is  a  [woteet  '  book  is  a  unity,  although  it  ma^  nave  niffend  fna 

of  the  most  beantafal  and  most  powerful  kmd,  calling  alight  interpolaticau  or  tnmpositioaa.   We  have  bo 

on  Israel  to  accept  the  miasion  appointed  to  it  and  oertain  indicationa  to  fix  its  pnoiae  date ;  the  kwA 

save  the  Ooitiiee  by  the  proclamation  of  the  truth.  or  third  oentoKiea  {Hovide  us  with  the  aoat  liMF 

Why  the  author  fixed  on  Jonah  as  the  prophet  whom  period, 
be  should  use  to  point  hie  moral  is  nut  clear.   That        Literature. — For  bodes  m  all  the  Uinor  ProphebMi 

Jonah  ever  went  on  BOoh  a  mission  is  highly  imniobaUe.  General  Bibliographies.    Commeniariea '.  (a)' Fenne 

It  would  be  out  of  haimony  with  what  we  know  of  (CB) ;  (6)  Bcwv  (IOC).    Other  btemtun :  KabdL 

tbo  Triigitm  of  Israel  at  the  time,  nor  can  we  eaaily  Bible  StmUta ;  Sdimidt,  Jmut ;  Simpaon,  Tie  Jteti 

imagine  that  an  unkiiown  Hebrew  prophet  would  meet  Legeni. 

with  such  amaring  sucoeas.   Nor  does  it  seem  to  be       L 1-IL 1, 10.  Jwiah Talnly  Seeki  to  K?«de  the Mwiw 

probable  that  the  author  of  our  book  knew  of  any  to  which  Ood  Appofnis  Him. — Jonah  is  bkUn  1? 

tradition  in  which  Jonah  played  the  part  here  assigned  Yahweh  to  proclaim  judgment  on  Nineveh  for  its  hl 

to  Itim.   Apparently,  then,  he  is  not  using  a  proiuetic  but  he  humes  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  Tanhiii: 

kfiend  to  oonvqr  hia  monl.  but  the  story  is  purely  (p.  381).   Why  hg  refused  to  pro<daim  such  eongeniil 

imaginative.   For  a  nascHi  that  will  appear  later  he  tidiius  appears  only  in  the  sequel  (42).   Is  a  v«7 

had  to  place  his  stoiT  in  the  pre -exilio  period.   If,  then,  atoaang  way  the  author  indicates  the  inteOectail . 

he  wished  to  attach  his  book  to  the  name  of  a  his-  -  limitation  (rf  Jonah's  conception  of  Yahweh.   "  Bi 

ttuioal  character,  Jmah  served  his  purpose  perhaps  a4  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  preeenoe  of  tkt 

well  as  anyone.   In  2  K.  Has  we  learn  that  he  foretold  Lord.''  Three  times  the  phrase  occurs,  and  vhe" 

the  conquests  by  which  Jeroboam  II  restored  laiael's  every  word  is  meant  to  tell,  the  repetition  is  nignifrf*^ 

territory.    He  might  therefore  fitlv  stand  as  the  repre-  It  is  true  that  Jonah  believes  that  Yahweh  can  dertwj 

aentative  of  a  patriotism  which  exalted  in  the  overthrow  or  save  Nineveh,  and  be  even  ocmf  eases  Hbn  as  tw 

of  Israel's  heathen  enemies.   Moreover,  very  Uttle  was  Ood  oi  heaven,  which  bath  made  the  aea  and  th 

known  about  him,  so  that  imagination  bad  nothing  in  dry  land."    But  this  formal  oonfeesion  of  luuiMitkiw 

the  way  of  facts  to  contend  with.    Bnt  to  the  author  was  cancelled  by  the  localising  ol  Yahweh,  wfai^  aad* 

Jonah  embodies  the  temper  of  Israel  agiunst  which  it  possible  for  the  prophet  seriously  to  con1—|Ji*' 

the  boc4  is  a  ptotest,  and  it  is  pwhaps  dmplest  to  getting  away  from  Him,  if  be  <mly  went  far  SMigk 

take  hie  nanatm  aa  a  paiable  In  whioh  Jonah  atanda  \  Thia  state  of  mind  vaa  obaimotariatio  of  Jadiin 
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yet  by  itfl  pftrtionUiism^  Hinudi  lo  be  hk 
lot,  however,  get  away  '   i«ad  perhapa  "  I 


rhioh.  »wiiiirlib%  monotheiin,  _ 
nally  denied  it.  Jonah  caniwt,  ^ 
irom  Yahweh,  who  sends  a  storm,  so  that  ine  ahip  u 
n  peril.  The  desoription  of  the  sailora  is  very  sigmfl- 
sat.  They  are  tepresentatiTee  ol  the  heathen  world, 
tVhen  the  storm  threatens  to  break  their  vessel,  they 
lOt  up  to  tiie  measure  of  the  religion  they  possess, 
ud  cnoh  cries  unto  his  god.    At  the  same  time  they 

10  their  utmost  to  save  tiie  ship  hy  aaoiifioiiig  its 
raies.  Jonah  had.  before  the  storm  broke,  gone  into 
he  innomost  part  of  the  ship,  and  whi}e  the  heathen 
rere  praying  and  woAin^  he  was  fast  asleep.  The 
laptam,  like  the  otew,  is  deeply  religious,  and  is 
tmazed  that  in  suoh  straits  any  should  neglect  to  pra^. 
The  ohanoter  (rf  the  saOois  ocanes  out  also  in  tiwur 
leatment  of  Jonah.  It  would  not  have  been  sor- 
nising  if»  in  harmony  with  anoient  so^erstition,  they 
lad  inferred  at  once  the  strauj^er'a  guilt,  and  sotwht 
o  save  their  lives  by  casting  him  into  the  sea.  But 
hey  become  convinced  of  it  only  when  the  lot  has 
alien  upon  him.  When  they  learn  the  nature  of  his 
in  they  are  terrified,  and  sinoe  he  is  the  prophet  of 
o  powerful  a  God,  ^ey  ask  him  what  they  must  do. 

11  Jonah's  answer,  hiddW  them  oast  him  to  the  waves, 
re  are  tmpted  to  see  the  one  redeemiii|g  feature  in 
lis  career ;  out  it  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  lay 
tress  on  it.  It  was  neceeaary  for  the  development 
if  the  story  that  Jonah  shotud  be  thrown  into  the 
ea,  and  the  anthor  would  be  unwilling  to  represent 
he  sailors  as  taking  the  initiative  in  this.  Jonah 
eooniisss  that  his  ^an  <it  escape  from  Yahweh  has 
silea,  but  Sheol  may  furnish  a  refuge  he  has  not  been 
ble  to  find  in  Tarshish.  Even  after  they  have  leamt 
hat  Jonah  must  be  oast  into  the  see,  uiey  refuse  to 
lo  it  except  as  a  last  resource.  They  strain  every 
crve  to  get  to  land,  but  the  tempest  increases,  and 
beir  efiorts  to  save  the  prophet  prove  unavailing. 
Int  beforo  th^  oany  out  his  Udaiag  th^  imy  to 
Tahweh  that  He  will  not  lay  innocent  blood  to  their 
harge,  and  indicate  that  it  is  only  in  obedience  to 
lie  (^eriy  expressed  will  that  tney  sacrifice  the 
Tophet.  The  sea  at  once  grows  oalm  when  Jonah 
as  been  oast  into  it,  and  the  Bailors  fear  Yahweh 
zceedingly.  and  sacrifice  to  Him  and  make  vows, 
n  this  way  the  writer  impresses  two  lessons  <m  his 
sader.  One  is  the  high  moral  and  religious  exoeilenoe 
bat  exists  in  the  heathen  world,  the  other  is  the 
Badineas  of  the  heathen  to  turn  to  Yahwdi.  A^Unst 
[lis  background  the  character  and  conduct  of  Israel 
^nd  out  in  most  unattractive  colours.  It  may 
irther  be  pointed  out  Utat  the  writer  is  in  line  wiw 
U'Uer  prophets  when  he  suggests  that  the  political 
UiTulswns  which  overwhelmed  other  nations  in  the 
iotorions  advance  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  ooourred 
n  aooount  of  Israel. 

When  Jonah  is  oast  into  the  sea,  Yahweh  instructs 
great  fish  to  swallow  him.  Here  we  may  touch  the 
tytholo^oal  conception  <A  the  dngon  d  the  lower 
Dean.  Bnt  Hua  is  of  no  moment  for  tiie  geneial  idea 
[  the  hock.  The  misode  of  l^e  fldi  is  olBar  enough 
ban  we  remember  that  Jonah  is  Israel  and  comparo 
sr.  61 34.44.  There  it  is  said  that  the  kiiu  of  Babylon 
u  swallowed  Israel  like  a  dragon,  and  again  that 
ahweh  will  compel  £«1  to  disgorge  that  which  he 
as  swallowed.  In  otMr  words,  the  stoiy  of  the  fish 
SnR'and  the  Bestoratioik    In  exile 


ffyil  pr^y*  to  Yahweh  and  is  released  from  oaptivity. 
66.  Marti  brings  out  the  contrast  with  the  sleep  of 
BBua  during  the  storm  on  the  lake  (Mk.  435-41): 
Jtmah  was  tranquil  since  he  thought  he  was  far 
om  God'f  hand,  Jssob  otmfldoit  sinoe  He  knev 


hidden  in  God's  hand.-*-«;  I  bw: 
am  fleeing  from." — il,  piqiand: 

render  "  ordered.'' 

n.  2-9.  ThankiglTlng  lor  IMIveranee.— This  psahu 
is  a  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  peril,  and 
therefore,  if  spoken  by  Jonah,  should  have  followed 
2io.  The  desoription,  however,  is  quite  unniitable  to 
J<mah*B  oondition ;  it  is  tiiat  ol  a  man  who  has  been 
in  imminent  dangeic  of  drowiung  bnt  has  been  tesoued. 
Yahw<di  answered  hiu  when  he  called  in  distress  from 
the  belly  of  Sheol.  Yahw^  bad  fiung  him  into  the 
depth,  he  was  submerged  by  His  billows.  He  thought 
himsdf  banished  from  God's  presenoe,  never  to  behold 
His  holy  Temple.  The  seaweed  formed  a  turban  for 
his  head,  he  sank  to  the  roots  <tf  the  monutainSjyet 
Yahw^  has  brought  him  baok  from  the  pit.  Whsn 
his  life  seemed  ebbing  away,  he  remembered  Yahweh, 
and  his  prayer  reached  Him  in  the  Temple.  Wor- 
shippers of  idols  forsake  their  refuge,  but  he  «iU  offer 
sacrifice  to  Yahweh  with  thanksgiving,  and  pay  what 
he  had  vowed  in  his  peril. 

2.  Fa.  186,  12O1.— Sc.  Fs.  427.— 4.  Ps.  Zlaa^ 
46.  Bead  "  How  shall  I  look." — 66.  Teiy  nneertein. 
Van  Hoonacker  and  Bewer  read  "  the  land  whose 
bars  are  eveiiasting  bolts." — 7a.  Pa.  1423,  I434. — 
76.  Ps.  67,  186. — 86.  Harta  reads  "  foinke  their 
refuge." 

m.  The  Nlnevltw  Reprat  a*  the  PnaeUng  of  Jonah. 

— When  the  prophet  ia  bidden  a  second  time  to  carry 
God's  measage  to  Nineveh,  he  knows  that  it  is  usdess 
to  disob^.  Aooordin^y  he  takes  the  tidings  that  in 
forty  days  Kineveh  will  be  destroyed.  So  huge  was 
the  dty  that  three  days  would  be  spent  in  passing 
through  it.  Jonah  advances  one  day's  journey  into 
the  city  and  then  announces  its  doom.  His  message 
meets  with  instant  belief  from  the  whole  of  the  Nine- 
vites.  The  king  leaves  his  throne,  strips  o£E  his  roydX 
robes,  and  sits  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  A  great  nst 
is  proclaimed  for  man  and  beast,  and  all  alike  are 
covered  in  sackcloth.  They  cry  fenrentiy  to  God, 
and  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  the  violence  of  Uieir 
hands,  in  hope  that  God  will  repent  of  His  fierce  anger. 
And  in  oonsequenoe  of  their  penitence  the^  are  not 
destroyed.  It  was  probably  a  secondary  aim  of  the 
book  to  show  lhat  piediotive  prophecy  was  not  ab- 
solute but  oonditional. 

4.  LXX  reads  '*  Yet  three  days."   Seveial  aooept 
this,  but  probaUy  MT  is  original.   After  this 
Winckler  inserts  45.   This  may  be  coneot,  sinoe  we 
should  expect  Jonah  not  to  wait  for  the  fortieth  di^ 
in  the  dty,  but  to  leave  it  eariier. 

IV.  Jonah's  bMlutaxm  Rebnked  and  God's  Msm 
Vindleatad' — God's  clemency  to  Ninevdi  nude  Jfmah 
very  angry.  It  was  not,  as  we  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose,  that  he  felt  his  professional  credit  as  a 
rHTophet  to  be  ruined  by  the  failure  of  his  prediction. 
The  misohi^  lay  deeper  than  that.  liVir  it  was  patent 
enough  even  to  the  Ninevites  that  the  message  left 
a  k><^>hole  €i  escape,  and  might  have  for  its  object 
to  bring  than  to  repentance.  While  the  prediction 
had  failed,  its  failure  was  the  highest  tribute  of  suooesa 
to  the  prophet's  mission ;  there  was  no  cause  fw 
wounded  vanity  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  con- 
verted a  whole  city ;  and  Jonah's  reproach  to  God  is 
not  tbat  in  His  inoidoalsble  caprice  He  has  sent  him 
on  a  fool's  errand  and  made  him  ridiculom  in  the  sight 
of  the  heathen.  He  suffers  &om  a  darker  disease 
than  wounded  vanity,  and  has  suffned  from  it  all 
along ;  it  was  the  rothlees  and  unrokntlng  hate  of 
the  heathen  which  made  him  dread  that  after  ^1  he 
would  not  see  titem  desbraryed.  It  is  at  first  sight 
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BDiprimng  that  Joiu^  should  rehiae  to  take  a  mesrage 
ctf  aeetrnction  to  Nineveh,  the  hatod  o^preesiiig  city. 
In  the  complaint  he  addieesee  to  God,  whidi  the  aathor 
calls  a  prayer  (c/.  T^.  l8io-iz>,  be  gives  the  reason. 
With  wonderfnl  daring  the  writer  repreaents  the 
prophet  aa  flingioa  God's  meroy  in  Hia  face  as  lespon- 
ribn  for  tiie  refusal  of  the  mission.  "  Was  not  this  my 
saying  wheo  I  was  yet  in  my  oonntiT  1  Therefore  I 
huted  to  flee  onto  Tarshidi :  for  I  knev  that  thoa 
art  a  giaoioiis  Ood,  and  full  of  compasaton,  slow  to 
anger,  and  plenteous  ui  merey,  and  repenteet  thee  of 
the  evil."   No  mesBage  could  have  given  greater 

Eleasure  to  this  savase  fanatic  than  that  with  which 
e  was  entrusted,  had  it  not  been  for  the  feeling  that 
he  ooold  not  depend  apon  God  to  oaizy  H  out. 
Yahw^  been  a  God  after  Jonah's  own  heart,  thm  he 
would  have  joyfuDy  undertaken  the  mission,  with 
the  blessed  assoranoe  that  the  doom  he  announced 
would  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  But  He  fell  below 
Jonah's  exacting  standard  of  what  the  God  of  Israel 
ought  to  be.  He  was  not  tmly  a  stem  and  righteoos 
Ood ;  Bc^er  elements  were  in  His  nature,  and  it  was 
cmly  too  probable  that,  just  when  the  prophet  was 
about  to  uake  his  thirst  for  vezigcanoe  on  the  heathen, 
God  would  da^  the  cup  of  satisfaotion  from  his  lips. 
In  his  bitter  disappointm^t  Jonah  felt  that  death 
would  be  better  than  to  live  any  longer  in  a  world 
governed  by  such  a  God.  Yahweh  does  not.  at  this 
Btue,  reason  witii  him.  He  adcB  him  onhr  if  he  does 
wefl  to  be  at^iiy,  leaving  him  to  ponder  the  question 
whether  there  ndght  not  be  more  to  be  said  for  the 
Divine  action  than  he  had  yet  sormised. 

But  while  he  is  thus  grieved  and  angry,  he  has  not 
completely  abandoned  hope.  He  may  have  taken 
Tahweh's  queetitm,  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  T  as 
an  encouragement  not  to  despair  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh.  However  forlorn  the  hope,  still  he  oher- 
idied  it ;  and  ahhoi^  he  leaves  the  cit^  that  he  may 
no  longer  be  contammated  by  contact  with  it,  he  stays 
near  enough  to  see  what  may  happen  to  it.  And  now 
God  tries  to  bring  home  to  him  the  nature  of  his  con- 
duot.  He  prepares  a  gourd,  which  springs  ap  with 
magical  swutnees,  afiEording  a  grateful  shelter  to  the 
prophet,  and  lift^  him  out  of  his  depression.  And 
tiuaasnriftWftpaiaheB,  smitten  by  anorm.  Having 
tliuB  stripped  Mm  d  hSs  shelter,  God  exposes  the 
prophet  to  a  sultry  east  wind,  and  the  mm  beats  on 
his  head-  Fainting  nnder  the  heat,  he  prays  once 
again  that  he  may  die.  Then  once  again  Giod  asks 
ban  if  he  does  well  to  be  angry.  But  this  time  the 
anger  which  be  bim  to  jumty  is  not  anger  that 
N&eveh  bad  been  qiored,  bat  aiuer  that  the  gouid 
has  been  deetn^ed.  Hub  time  Jonah,  conscious  of 
the  justioe  of  his  cause,  replies  that  he  does  well  to 
be  angry  even  unto  death.  The  contmst  between  the 
prophet's  tenderness  for  himself  and  his  ruthleesness 
towards  Nineveh  is  effective  in  the  highest  degree. 
His  ind^nataon  is  aroused  equally  by  his  own  exposure 
to  id^sioal  diaoomfort  and  the  rescue  of  a  vast  popu- 
btion  from  deetrootion.  And  yet  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  stirring  in  him  of  a  better  human  feeling.  His 
vexation  at  the  loss  at  the  gourd  was,  no  doubt,  mainly 
the  seJf-pity  erf  an  almost  wholly  self-centred  man. 
He  was  one  of  those  in  whom  humanity  has  been 
almost  killed  out  by  rdkion.  But  Yahweh's  nord, 
*'  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd."  hints  that  Jonah 
waa  not  wholly  an  ^oist.  The  untimely  fate  of  the 
gourd  had  moved  some  pity  for  it  in  his  oreast.  And 
from  this  God  starts  in  His  effort  to  lift  the  preset 
into  empathy  with  His  bigber  point  of  view.  The 


gouid  had  been  but  a  tramdeiit  fntenat  in  the  ptodiBrt 
ufe.  For  one  brief  day  it  had  givco  him  its  tbeher. 
Yet  even  this  had  be^  enough  to  kindle  some  fe^ou 
of  aSeotion  in  his  heart.  And  it  was  for  a  goon 
nhioh  owed  its  being  to  no  labour  of  his  and  had  wi 
grown  imder  his  watchful  care.  And  if  such  was  liii 
feeliog  for  the  gourd,  what  must  be  Yahweh's  feeltDg 
for  I^evdi  T  It  was  a  great  oit^,  of  no  muduoan 
growth,  hut  rooted  far  back  in  hirtoiy,  with  a  lai^e 
part  to  play  in  the  plans  of  God.  And  with  so  long  & 
past  and  so  vast  a  place  in  the  Divine  govemmsa 
of  the  world,  its  interest  for  God  was  not  faint  and 
evaneeo^t,  but  keen  and  lasting.  He  had.  wat<d>ed 
over  ita  growth  and  shaped  its  ends,  and  was  it  crcdihk 
tiiat  its  sodden  disappearance  should  arorae  no  coth 
tion  within  Him  ?  And  quite  apart  from  its  loq; 
history  was  its  present  condition.  Its  «-.*i*mi«g  mohi- 
tudes  were  not  for  God  as  thejr  were  tox  Jonah,  ow 
indistinguishable  mass.  Each  mdividual  soul  was  u 
vivid  and  real  to  Him  as  the  gourd  was  to  Jonah,  and 
the  object  of  far  deeper  emotion.  For  while  Jcmli 
had  no  part  in  the  creation  of  the  gonid,  nay,  had  noc 
even  tended  its  growth,  each  inhabitant  m  Ninent 
had  been  the  direct  creatum  of  God's  hand,  had  Hnd 
in  His  love,  had  grown  under  His  fostering  care.  I! 
the  whole  people  meant  nothing  to  Jonah,  each  snuk 
individual  meant  much  to  God.  If  they  must  be 
destroyed,  it  must  be  only  when  all  means  to  asn 
them  had  been  tried,  and  in  spite  of  the  pang  God 
felt  in  their  death.  And  if  it  mi^t  be  aiged  that  tbe 
Ninevitee  had  sinned  beyond  lorgivaieBS,  yet  tlie 

Sigment  Jonah  Iraiged  Hfc  was  utterly  indiBorhui&ate. 
that  city  there  were  more  than  six  score  tbooauid 
children  who  had  not  come  to  years  of  mocal  disoeoi- 
ment,  and  were  therefore  innoocot  of  the  orimes  of 
Nineveh  against  humanity.  "  And  also  much  cattle." 
the  author  adds  in  one  of  the  most  strikiiig  jdumM 
<rf  the  book.  It  was  possible  even  fw  Flw  to  sA, 
"  Is  it  for  the  oxen  that  God  oareth  T  "  But 
writer  knows  of  a  pity  of  God  from  which  not  ercD  tbt 
cattle  of  the  Ninevites  were  excluded. 

With  artistic  reticence  the  author  says  noth'ng  M 
to  the  efiect  of  God's  words  on  Jonah.  Such  eoset 
oould  not  be  measured  by  any  reply  he  mi^dii  tsab 
in  his  petulant  and  exasperated  mood.  Nor  if  bevw 
sUenoed  by  Gk>d'B  unanswerable  aignment  would  lit 
bitter  prnudioo  be  all  at  onoe  convhioed.  It  wM  s 
case  which  had  to  be  left  to  time  and  meditatiofi. 
Yet  there  was  another  and  deeper  reason  why  the 
writer  broke  off  the  story  at  this  point.  As  Jonl) 
oorreeponded  to  Isra^  so  these  words  of  God  to  bio 
oonemonded  to  the  Boc^  <d  Jonah  itself.  AM  it 
was  snll  uncertain  what  would  be  its  ^eet.  B  n- 
mains  to  the  author  a  question  of  deepest  intend 
whether  Israel  will  accept  his  call  to  oast  aaids  its 
hate  of  the  heathen,  recognise  their  readiness  to 
come  the  truth,  and  aoc^t  the  mission  l(»is  before 
assigned  to  it  to  preach  the  knowledge  of  Yabweli 
to  Ute  Gentiles.  The  future  alone  can  solve  it,  tni 
how  it  was  solved  lb  a  matter  of  hirtoiy.  It  mkht, 
no  doubt,  be  fairly  urged  that  the  writer  was  nnoiily 
optimiBtic,  that  the  heathen  world  was  not  ready  ftf 
the  truth,  and  would  not  eagerly  welcome  it  if  it  euoA 
Yet  not  only  was  his  the  nobler  error,  bnt  it  was  nesiti 
the  eeeential  truth,  as  the  progress  of  Christbnitf 
abundantly  proved.  And  the  author  stands  faeyou 
question  among  the  gieatest  of  the  proidieK  Iv  ^ 
nde  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Seocmd  lanisA.  Tb»  «■* 
of  the  stcmy  heart  of  Judaism  aoch  a  book  ddiU 
oome  is  nothing  less  than  a  muvtL  ol  Strine  gaM 
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1^  proidiei  Sfioah  is  meDtioiMd  id  connexion  -with 
the  most  memoiable  incident  in  the  life  of  Jtaendah 
(Jer.  26i8f.).  When  Jeremiali  wu  in  grave  danger 
beoaose  of  his  prophecy  of  the  deetructioo  of  ^e 
Temple  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  certain  elden 
reminded  the  jninoes  that  there  was  a  precedent  for 
Boch  pcopbeoy  in  the  oaae  of  "  Mioah  the  Ifoiashtite 
(who)  wo^esied  in  the  days  of  ^ceUaH,  Uns 
indaiLr  Tb^  quoted  the  Tens  now  known  a>  HI.  Sia, 
and  pointed  out  tjiat,  instead  of  killing  Mioah,  Hece- 
kiah  hombled  himself  before  Yahweh.  This  testiiim^ 
eiTee  us  the  approximate  date  and  t^  most  mraoorabfe 
featore  of  Mioah's  pophetio  aotiritT.  With  it  agrees, 
in  part,  the  (editorial)  note  prefixed  to  our  "  Book  of 
3iiMh".  imoh  rnn  that  he  pn>i^ied  in  the  dan 
of  Jothun  (738-734),  Ahaz  (733-721),  and  Hezekiah 
(720-«d3).  With  it  also  agrees  Ote  essential  cbar- 
aoter  of  Ute  first  three  ohapters,  whioh  culminate  in 
the  vorne  quoted  eo  effectually  a  oentuiy  later. 

The  We  of  Hicah  had  for  its  poUtiwd  background 
the  relation  of  the  vassal  states  of  Palestine  to  the 
great  Assyrian  erapiie,  thowdi  of  this  fnnlike  his  older 
oontemporary,  Isaiah),  KUoah  had  Dotning  directly  to 
■ay.  In  721  the  last  vestige  of  independent  existence 
was  token  away  from  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israd ; 
numbere  of  the  inhabitants  were  deported,  and  le- 
plaoed  by  foreign  eettleis,  the  ca^tal  city,  however, 
not  being  destroyed.  Samaria  jomed  in  a  rebellion 
of  Syrian  states  m  Ute  following  year,  and  may  also 
have  bera  ocnoerDed  in  the  events  which  led  to  the 
campatoi  of  Ssigoa  against  Ariidod  in  71&-7U,  or 
tSiAt  of  Samaohnib  against  Jenualem  in  701.  The 
proi^KMaeB-of  Uioah  include  a  reference  to  the  coming 
destxnotion  of  Samaria  ( Isf .)  and  an  antio^tatim  ( 1  icA.) 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Shephelah  (on  the  western  slopes 
of  Judsa,  p.81),  theolimaxof  which,as  we  have 
is  the  destmotiOD  of  Jenisalem  (Sis).  These  indioa- 
tiona  laggeat  tite  yaan  shortly  bw>re  701  as  the  most 
probable  date  of  m.  1-3,  though  some  scholars  tliink 
that  the  refeienoe  to  Samaria  unpliee  a  date  prior  to 
721.  In  any  case,  the  emphasis  of  Mioah  f^ls  on  the 
sins  ud  poniahiDMit  of  Jerusalem  and  Judiea;  to 
which  the  fate  of  Samaria  is  little  more  than  intro- 
ductory. Except  for  2i2f.,  and  possibly  I7,  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  present  '^Micah "  am  whoUy 
devoted  to  this  topic,  ud  form  a  unity. 

The  lemahider  of  the  book  (4-7)  faUa  into  two 
oleariy  marirad  portions.  The  subject  of  4f.  is  the 
restoration  and  exaltation  of  afflicted  and  scattered 
Jsati ;  this  presupposes  an  cxUic  or  post-exilio  date 
for  the  different  pasugee  composing  theee  two  chaptera 
(except,  possibly,  S10-14).  Such  promises  of  consola- 
tion oama  to  be  added  quite  naturally  to  tbe  stem 
denniusiationa  oi  the  pre-exilio  prophets,  in  order  to 
niUove  Hbm  gloom  uid  apparent  hatahnea^  after  tiie 
Mow  had  mSbo.  In  fact,  the  opening  venes  of  this 
■eo^cm  (4i-3)  have  been  need  tince  over  in  Sua  way. 


for  they  have  been  appended  also  to  the  denunoiation 
of  Jenis^«n  in  Is.  1  (see  Is.  22-4).  In  regard  to 
Bli.  6f-,  forming  the  third  portion  of  the  book,  the 
evidence  is  conuusive  only  as  to  7?-^  which  is  devoted 
to  Israel's  confidence  in  deliverance  through  Yahmh ; 
this  is  oloscdy  akin  to  many  psalms,  and  is  oleatiy  of 
post-exilic  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sectim  6i-76 
wtgBB  tiie  neoeiaity  of  apizitnal  lelif^on  (O1-8),  and 
deaaribea  the  oommerdal  diahoneaty  m  JMOsalem  and 
its  pmalty  (69-16),  and  the  violence,  corruption,  and 
disloyalty  which  have  invaded  aocdal  telationshins. 
As  wr  as  ■objeot-mattOT  goes,  these  paasasee  might 
have  been  written  by  Mioah ;  the  first  can  naitUy  be 
proved  to  be  later  tWi  the  seventh  ceotuiy,  i.e.  the 
rrign  of  Manaaseh  But,  as  compared  with  the  un- 
doubted work  of  Mioah  in  1-3,  there  is  in  tJtcm  ooa- 
sideraUe  difference  of  tone  ;  "  instead  of  Mioah's  sharp 
and  forceful  eentenoes,  we  have  hete  a  strain  of  re- 
poachful  tenderness  and  regret"  (Drivu',  lOT',  p. 
333).  The  position  of  these  passages  in  the  booK 
as  it  now  stands  would  suggest  that  anonymous 
proidieoiea,  written  somewhat  after  Uiose  of  Micah, 
ana  rightly  felt  to  be  not  unlike  his  in  their  subject- 
matter,  were  added  to  the  book  at  a  much  later 
date. 

Oar  conception  of  the  historic  Mioah  must,  therefore, 
be  drawn  from  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book. 
He  Is  called  the  Horashtite  (li,  Jer.  26i8),  as  being  a 
native  of  Moreehcth-Oath  (1 14),  a  place  not  identmed 
(p.  82),  but  somewhere  in  the  *'  Sh^thelah  and  per- 
hi^n  near  HeatheA>polis  (see  Q.  A.  Smith'a  deecrqiticni 
of  Hwdisbiot^SxB.,  TheBook  the  Tv)aoe  Pro^^,  L 
fp.  376ff.}.  His  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Shejdielali 
[ef.  lioff.),  and  his  eridnit  sympathy  with  its  mhaM- 
tants,  are  what  we  might  ex^t  from  one  bom  there. 
Whilst  his  oontemporaty,  Isaiah,  moving  in  the  higher 
oirdes  of  Jerusalem,  interpreted  and  estimated  the 
national  litis  bom  wlUiin,  the  oountryman  Mkah  lotika 
on  the  social  oonditiona  ot  his  ago  from  a  more  detached 
point  of  view.  He  brings  his  unsof^iistioated  mind 
and  hie  vigorous  oonviotions  to  bear  upon  tbo  agrarian 
injuetioe  dl  Ids  own  neighbourhood  (2i-2),  and  upon 
the  evils  of  the  camtal  cities,  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
(Is).  His  sympathiea  justify  for  him  the  title,  "  the 
prophet  <^  the  poor  " ;  he  U  keenly  SMisitive  to  the 
wrongs  of  tAm  peaswt-proptietor's  eviotkMi  (2if.)  and 
of  tiie  breaking  up  of  hu  home  (29).  Not  Uaa  keen  ia 
his  anta^ninn  to  the  men  of  piaoe  and  power  guilty 
of  abusing  their  teust,  whether  they  are  oppressive 
rulers  (3i-3),  self-interested  prophete  (Sj),  or  hireling 
prieets  (3ii).  Against  theee  men  he  iias  nothing  to  set 
but  the  oonBoiousneas  of  a  non-professional  prophet's 
inspiration  (c/.  Am.  7i4f.) ;  bat  ttiis  is  adequate  to 
transfigure  the  moral  judgment  of  his  own  oonaoienoe, 
and  to  make  it  the  deoiaratian  of  Yahweh  to  Hia 
people  (38).  He  sbiinka  from  no  oonsequenoe  (rf  hii 
oonviotkwa;  if  Yahweh  hates  bU  this  aoeial  ininstioe, 
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Tahweh  vill  SetHrcj  the  cdty  wherein  it  oentres  and 
that  oity*«  Temfde  (3i2). 

When  we  review  the  "  Book  of  Mioah  "  aa  a  whole, 
three  paesageB  are  likely  to  etand  ont  from  the  reet. 
The  fint  is  Mioah'B  mfusal  to  infer  from  the  poaaeBsioa 
of  Jeroulwa  uid  the  Temple  the  neoeasaiy  praaenoe 
of  T^mh  among  His  people  (3iif.).  In  this  he 
oarriee  the  teaching  of  ouier  eighth-oentary  proi^iets 
to  its  k^iioal  issae,  and  antioipatee  the  waming  of  his 
greater  saooeesor,  Jeremiaii.  The  second  ia  the  paraDel 
demand  of  a  like-minded  prophet  not  far  lemoved  from 
Mioah's  time,  for  the  moral  and  apiritiul  emphasia  of 
true  rdigion  (66-8),  a  paosage  wnioh  oontumea  and 
mmmariBee,  in  evor-memorablo  words,  the  fundamental 
principlee  <d  Amos,  Hoeea,  Isaiah,  and  of  Hioah  himself. 
The  third  is  the  prophecy  oonoeming  David's  Bethle- 
hem, as  the  birthiJaoe  also  of  that  tutoxe  desomduit 
of  David  who  is  aeetined  to  be  the  shepherd  of  Israel 
(62,4) — a  prophecy  finding,  throiwh  its  «T  agination, 
a  folfilment  so  rich,  and  eo  Mr  tnHWWlwii^  the 
Ifoesianio  hope  of  the  OT. 

literatim, — Commentary/  For  those  on  all  the 
Minor  Prophets  see  General  Bibliographies;  (a)Catqnw 
(CB) ;  {b)  J,  H.  P.  Smith  (ICC),  btfier  LUtrature : 
Articles  on  Hioah  by  Nowaok  (HDB),  W.  B.  Smith 
and  Gheyne  (EBi).  W.  R.  Smith  and  H.  W.  BolmucHi 
(EB")i  Driver  in  lOT,  oh.  vi.,  |  6. 

L  1.  The  (editorial)  superMllpflon  to  the  prophecy 
(1-3)  of  Uioah  of  Moreehoth-Gath  (I14)  assigns  it  to 
the  period  73&-693.  bat.  as  stated  in  the  Inbradnotion, 
the  date  ia  probaUy  a  little  before  701.  The  aabject, 
"  Samaria  and  Jwusalem  ",  is  oorreoUy  given,  though 
tiie  chief  oonoem  of  the  prophet  ia  Jerusalem  and 
Judah. 

L  2-0.  The  Jodgnwit  <tf  Imtf^^The  naticHiB  of  the 
earth  are  summoned  to  take  warning  from  the  Divine 
judgment  to  be  ezeonted  on  JbohoL  Tahweh  eomea 
forth  &om  heaven  (His  "  htrfy  tem^  " ;  Hahu  Sao, 
la.  63i5,  Fa.  II4),  uid  down  {tf.  Ex.  I9ii)  upon  the 
hdghts  (Am.  413),  Hia  presence  being  revealed  as  hy 
earthquake  ahook  (c/.  Ia.  Hig)  and  volcanio  eruption 
(3-4).  The  moral  rebellion  <n  the  northern  Ui^dom 
u  oonoentratwl  in  its  oa^tat.  S^nn^A,  %ni  that  of 
the  southem  ia  Jeraaslem.  Samaria  shall  he  ntboly 
destroyed,  its  site  beoonung  a  idaoe  for  vine-growing, 
its  foundations  bared,  its  Hob  broken  and  bntned 
(5-7).  Because  of  this  jndgment,  the  prophet  goes 
mofuning.  barefoot  and  oloaUeas  (2  Sam.  I630,  la.  2O3) 
and  lou^y  lamenting  (Job  3O29),  because  the  irre- 
trievaUe  disaster  to  Samaria  extends  to  his  own  land, 
to  Jerusalem,  the  "  gate  "  (i.e.  the  centre  of  t^e  life) 
of  Judah  (8f.;  see  Jmtroduotion  for  historical  occa- 
sion)— 5.  Bead  "  sin  *',  both  for  "  sins  ".  and  for  "  high 
places",  with  VSS. — 7  may  be  intnpolated,  aince  it 
breaks  the  ofnmexion. — the  tSn  <rf  an  harlot  aeema  to 
be  figuratively  used  of  religious  infid^ty  to  Yahweh. 
as  in  Hos.  2i2 ;  it  denotes  the  produce  of  the  land 
regarded  as  the  gift  of  the  Baalim ;  the  idola,  eta 
derivBd  from  soeh  wealth  are  called  UcM,  and  thedr 
material  will  pass  to  the  scrvioe  of  other  heathen  deitiss 
in  the  hands  of  the  ocmqueroTB.  Some,  however,  refer 
to  the  aotualprostitution  of  Dt  23i8. 

L  10-16.  The  Otrge  od  Israel's  DownlalL—This  is  a 
diffioult  and  corrupt  paaaage,  playing  on  the  names  of 
towns  and  villages  which  are  chosen  &ttieir  assonances 
ct  ibtix  ominous  anggeationa.  in  a  way  impossibfe  to 
tnoslate ;  mg.  for  A^uah  and  Acluib.  See  O.  A. 
Smith's  map  for  Shapnir,  Mareshah,  Laohish  and 
■Artnllam,  other  sites  being  unknown.  "  Tell  not  onr 
sMTowa  to  the  ndUsUnea  ((/.  2  S<  I20;  Oat^waawo- 
babfy  near  to  Vktoa)  or  to  the  Phmnioians  "  (natfing. 


after  UOC  "in  Aooho",  i.e.  Ptolemais,  lor  "at  aD'> 
The  towns  of  the  Shephelah  are  then  varioodty  pb- 
tared  in  tbedr  sorrows  during  the  jprogresa  of  the 
invader  (c/.  Is.  1638-32) ;  their  inhalMtants  wallow  on 
the  ground,  are  led  into  oaptivity,  shot  up,  have  dw 
city  razed  (Beth-esel ;  text  obsoiire)  aanwaly  swait 
news,  prepare  to  flee  fai  chariots;  snrrender  (23ob  bm* 
give  her  daughter.  ftbresheth-Oath,  with  a  "  parting- 
gift  "  a  marriage-dowry ;  qf.  1  K.  O16),  heoorae  Iod 
a  brook  that  fails  (Aohzab.  Jer.  15x8),  paae  into  posM- 
aion  of  the  foe,  shelter  fugitive  leaders  (the  "  eury  of 
Israel  "  in  the  cave  of  AduUam  ;  t^.  I  S.  SSxt  >.  Let 
Ziaa  then  go  mourning  for  her  lost  daiuhtw4ows4 
with  shaven  head  (Am.  810,  Dt.  14i ;  tba  naofc  sad 
head  of  the  srifion-vultuie,  i6m9,,  are  fasAsrisBV 
Much  in  this  ditge  ia  uncertain  or  unknown,  tts 
reference  to  T^Ht*'  (13),  as  the  beginning  of  rin  to 
the  daughtpr  of  Zimi,  to  explain  which  both  iddat^ 
and  poliSoaldependMioe  on  Egypt  have  been  suggnatM 
IL  1-lt  Social  iDlmtlM  and  III  Pwaltv^Tha 
grophet  denonnoM  those  for  whom  mia^t  11  qfbt 
364  ;  "  and  work  evil  "  seems  a  thougntieas  eertlal 
additUm),  who  acquire  proper^  bv  iUenl  oriaetnatalib 
process  (Is.  58).  Against  each  ^dans  Tahweh  dedam 
His  own — to  Wing  "this  family"  (t.e.  Israel  u  ■ 
whole.  Am.  3i)  under  the  foreign  yoke  (Jer.  27u|. 
A  lament  shall  be  made  over  Israel,  whose  land  ibJl 
be  given  to  the  heathen  (4,  mg.*  ;  but  text  is  doubtU 
here,  and  often  to  end  1^  8).  The  unjust  shall  do 
longer  acquire  land  in  Israel  (so,  peilius,  5,  wbM 
*'  by  lot  "  should  be  "  upon  an  allotment  ' ;  ^.  Pt.16 
St.).  Those  who  axe  rebuked  sneef  at  the  prophetiB 
meaaage:  "Talk  not",  so  they  talk,  "they  diall  not 
talk  0I  these  things  "  (BDB ;  Is.  30ia,  Am.  tit, 
610),  "  their  xeproaohes  are  unceasing "  (6^  m*). 
In  70,  these  evildoas  appear  to  enreaa  tbair  (flui») 
oonfldenoe  in  Yaliweh's  patienoe ;  m  A  8,  1^  an 
awwued  that  Yahwah  is  wiUi  the  npright,  not  wtA 
the  onpceesora  oi  the  imiooeikt ;  bat  the  text  is  oompt 
and  oMonie,  and  reqaives  eonsidemble  emendatiao  to 
make  it  even  plaosibb  (see,  e^g.  Smith.  ICG).  Tbete 
men  evict  widows  M.  Is.  IO2),  and  rob  their  ohiUim 
of  their  share  in  Tahweh's  land  and  wcaship  ("n? 
glor^  ").  Now,  they  moat  themselves  go  fiocth,  the 
una  no  longer  being  their  restii^[daoe ;  oecauae  thiff 
hav«  defiled:  it  (</.  Zech.  133),  they  ahaU  be  destn>;ad 
(10  mg.) — 11  (connecting  wilii  6,  rather  than  with  Hi 
own  context,  and  probably  a  ^oss)  deelame  thst  tka 
fidse  prophets  («0.)  who  pmnise  proaperity  have  lie 
popular  ear  (rathiBr  than  Ifioah,  who  dmooBoas  tha 
evU-doer). 

IL  12f.  A  PromlH  ol  RMtonlko..— TUs  fa  a  kter 
bsraticm  in  Uioah'a  prophecy,  anak|pHiB  to  ^  and  jae- 
supposing  the  Jewish  exile  and  dispenkm.  Tahveh 
will  shepherd  (Ps.  23i)  the  remaining  flook  of  brad 
(N.  and  8.)  into  the  fold  (of  Palestine) ;  their  nnmban 
will  be  shown  by  the  noise  <rf  their  retum.  Yahwek 
will  break  through  the  barrier  of  their  present  outiTitf. 
"  likB  tlw  lam^  the  Book  "  (J.  M.  P.  Smith),  and  wO 
lead  them  out  through  the  gate  so  made,  m  their  kmg^ 
la.  of  Bosah  means  rather  "  mto  a  fold 
kloff  refers  to  "  the  Lord",  by  Bob.  paraUelin  (^■ 
Is.  3333).   The  perfeoti  of  this  vene  are  irophetie. 

m.  1-8.  The  Unjust  Rolen  and  False  Pnnhab  of 
Judah.— Mioah  first  addreaeea  those  whose  offioal  iatj 
It  il  to  "  know  *'  justioBt  «.&  aympaUietfeallr,  and  ds- 
dans  tiiat  in  fact  th^  love  its  oppoaite,  uid  ennlty 
oppress  (cf.  Is.  3i5)  those  they  sovetn.  In  thw 
(coming)  <ustmes,  Yahweh  will  not  heed  them  b- 
I13).  SDoah  tiwn  tnms  to  the  fatse  prophets^  wIkss 
attofaooea  an  diotated  by  selt-intsnst,  and  pmdaioi 
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tnizwt  them,  instead  of  the  weU-bdng  they  have  fore- 
told, the  darkness  of  the  "  Day  oi  Yahweh  (Am.  5iS), 
when  there  shall  be  no  response  to  the  divmere,  and 
^y  shall  go  monniing.  In  oontnut  with  them, 
Hioah  dedates  that  Yahweh's  Spirit  has  given  him  the 
innw  qualitias  of  independent  stsruiffth  uid  <3i  jaatioa, 
iriiish  nndaUs  tnie  pio^eoy,  and  an  seen  in  the 
nbnkBof  Bin.— a.  ftofk  at  Uisir  tUn.  ete. :  tbedeMrh>- 
tion  is,  oi  course,  figarative. — 6.  J.  H.  P>  Smith  aptly 
oompares  the  test  of  disinterestedness  apfdiea  to 
{Rophets  by  the  Didache,  lly^ — 7,  eonr  umr  Hps: 
a  sum  oi  mourning  (cf.  Ezek.  24t7.32.  Lev.  1345). — 
8.  ^Hioaiah  ben  Imlah  in  1  K.  22:  "  by  the  Spiixt 
of  tuB  Lord  **  is  perhaps  a  ^oss,  though  a  ooneoi  one. 

QL  9-12.  Fake  Coaldeoee  bndnc  In  the  Destroe- 
tton  of  Jwimlrau— Ifioah  again  addcesees  the  mlus, 
who  have  foonded  the  proeperity  ot  the  oapital  on 
riolenoe  and  injostioe  (9f. ;  cf.  Jer.  22i3fi.).  The 
seotMioe  of  the  judge,  tiie  oracle  of  the  pieet,  the 
divination  of  the  prophet,  are  dictated  by  gain,  not 
God ;  yet  \hs^  flatter  themselves  that  all  is  well, 
ftinoe  Yahweh  v  in  their  midst  Jbeiog  visil^  lepre- 
sented  by  His  dwelling-idaoe^  the  Tem^ ;  i^.  u.  Itoff^ 
Am.  fiaiff.,  Jer.  74I  Bat  Yahweh  mil  lay  Jemaalem 
in  mins,  aitd  the  Ttai^e-moont  shall  beoome  a  mue 
wooded  hill-top.  As  Hioah  began  (I5),  bo  here  he 
ends  his  prophecy  on  the  keynote  of  tihe  sin  of  the 
oapital  oity.  For  the  vivid  impression  left  eveo  • 
century  later  by  this  unpreoedented  oonolosicm,  see 
iDtio.— IS.  Ugh  bImm:  -^Mright "  (Bfa«  wiOi  LXX). 

IT.  1-B.  JwDsdem  flia  Ma&oiMllid  the  World'i 
ReHglMl. — ^The  general  otiaraoter  of  tills  passage  shovi 
that  it  is  later  th&n  Mioah's  time,  e.g.  the  post-Denteio- 
nomio  oonoeption  of  the  Temple,  so  different  from  that 
of  the  [wevions  seotitm,  and  ue  kinship  with  the  ideas 
of  DButero-IiHah.  The  flist  thiee  vmes  are  fonnd 
also  in  Is.  29-4*;  ht  botii  oaaea;  this  later  prophecy  has 
been  inserted  to  soften  the  harshness  of  pteoeding 
threateninge.  In  the  Hessiaiuo  future  ("  tlw  end  oi 
the  days  " ;  Jer.  233o,  Hos.  33,  etc),  Mount  Ziom 
shall  be  (snpomatoislly)  made  (ph^sioaUy)  loftier  tban 
all  other  mountains,  that  the  nations  may  stream  to 
h  as  their  religioiis  oentre.  Th^  will  exhort  eaoh 
other  to  this  pilgrimage  (e/.Zech.  822,  14i6f.,  Jer.  S17, 
Pe.  87|  that  they  may  beoome  Yahweh's  disoit^es. 
Yahweli  will  tiias  beoome  the  leoognised  arbiter  of  the 
world,  and  th^  shall  be  uoiverBal  peaoe  (oontrsst 
JL  3io,  and  ef.  1  K.  425,  Zeoh.  3io).  3  (mg-)  seems 
a  gloss  on  this  gbwin^  never-realised  virion,  and  says 
in  effeot,  "  at  ai^  imte,  will  be  loyal  to  Yahweh, 
whatever  other  peonies  do." — 1.  Bnt  should  be  "  and 
With  the  idea  <»  i&e  miraole  cf,  Zeoh.  I4io,  and  note 
the  feeling  of  Fs.  ;  such  tnmsformationB  of  nature 
belong  to  the  Bfessiaiuc  oyole  of  ideas  (ef.  Is.  4O4} 
Exek.  47iff..  Zeoh.  144£E.).— 2.  of:  lit  out  U". 
for  the  law  read  nw.— ^  repnfe.  as  mg. 

IV.  »-V.  1.  BidlB  and  Rsstontion:  IsneTi  VMory 
over  the  NatfoiM.^ — ^The  refereooe  to  the  Batr^mian 
exile  (10)  showB  that  the  passsge  is  not  eariier  than  the 
sixth  oentory,  Mioah  h£auelf  being  otmoemed  with 
Aasyria,  not  Babylon.  The  sequenoe  of  tiiought  is 
not  clear,  and  it  has  been  snsgested  that  9f.  snould 
precede  6-8 ;  i  iff.  is  appareoUy  a  distinot  prophecy, 
deeoribing  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  whioh  is  esohatoK^ioal 
rather  than  historio  {cf.  Ecek.  38f.}.  The  paiagraidi 
opena  with  a  proiueoy  of  the  restoration  <n  ttie 
"  Meesianio "  lemnaat  (analogoaB  to  2tat),  the 
people  being  pictured  as  a  lame,  outcast,  and  suffering 
flock  ((/■  2efb.  319).  Jemaalem.  restored  to  her 
ancient  soverBignfy,  is  the  "  tower "  of  the  BoA 
{ef.  2  Cb.  2610),  U.  the  watch-tower  of  Yahweh.  iU 


sheidierd.  la  9f.  the  daughter  of  Ziaa  is  deenibed 
as  going  fcnih  from  her  leaderiess  oity  into  homeless 
exib  (uie  abeenoe  of  a  human  rather  than  of  the 
Divine  king-counsellor  seems  intended,  though  ef. 
Jar.  819).  Her  arrows  ate  compared,  as  often 
(dl  Jer.  431)  witii  those  of  a  travaihn^  wranan ;  yet 
xahweh  s^  lesooe  her  from  hw  oaptivity.  In  iiS. 
there  is  an  apooalyptto  vision  of  the  finsl  gathering 
of  heathen  foroes  against  Jerusalem,  eagerly  seeking 
to  deeeorate  her  (by  forcing  their  way  m) ;  but,  in 
reality,  Yahweh  has  gathered  them  for  Zicm  to  destroy 
them  utteriy,  goriiw  them  with  her  horns  (Dt  33i7L 
threriiing  them  with  her  hoofs  (264),  and  "  devoting 
their  possessions  to  Yahweh  {cf.  1  8. 163  mg.).  For  tae 
figure  at  the  tiireshing-'floor,  here  employed,  see 
1%oms<m,  The  Land  and  lAe  Book,  pp.  638£L  The 
oloehig  verse  of  the  paragraph  (61)  is  obsoore ;  as  it 
stuids,  Zion  is  the  "  daognter  of  tioops and  is 
bidden  to  oppose  the  beetegers,  who  have  insulted 
Israel's  king,  here  oaUed  "  judge  ",  as  in  Am.  2}  (for 
smite  . .  .  moo  the  cheek,  see  1  K.  2234,  Job  I610). 
Ifarti  and  othns  taliow  Wellhaaeen's  eanr  emendatitm 
of  the  flnt  olanse^  vix.  "  Mow  oat  thyself  grievously  " 
{i.c  in  sign  of  mourning;  ef.  Dt  14i,  p.  110),  and 
regard  tin  veoe  as  a  j^oas  on  4io. 

V.  2-d.  Hsasiank  Antfdpallons.— This  paragraph, 
Uke  the  last,  seems  to  oonaist  of  several  separate  pro- 
phecies, via.  2-4,  deeoribing  the  emergonoe  01  a 
fcptnwiphMi*  Savidic  ruler;  jf.,  deliverance  from  the 
"  Assyrian  "through  leaden  raised  by  the  people;  7-9, 
the  multitude  and  inesistilde  might  of  the  lemnant 
of  Israel  All  these  seem  to  be  post-exilic,  though 
aome,  taking  "  Assyrian  "  Utraally.  refer  the  seocuid 
to  Mioah.  The  ohm  of  Ephrathah  (to  whose  district 
BethMiem  bekmgB ;  ef.  Bu.  4ii,  1  &  17i3,  Jos.  165ft 
LXX),  thou^  Insioufioaat  in  nnmben  and  irtftn'i*ng, 
yet  (beoaose  Bethlehem  was  the  home  of  David 
1  8.  20s)  is  to  be  the  souroe  of  the  future  ruler  of 
Davidio  anoeatzy  (Am.  9ii,  Bzek.  3423f.,  Is.  96f,  lliff.), 
which  goes  back  to  ancient  dsys  (3,  both  mgg. ;  "  goings 
forth  "  means  "  ori^  ").  a»  shall  stand  firm  (4 ;  a. 
Is.  61 5 ),  pasturing  his  flocHC  in  peaoe,  strong  Yahweh  a 
aid.  3  IB  a  later  insertion  in  this  pn^dieoy,  inteimpb- 
ing  a  and  4,  and  intended  to  oonneot  H  witii  the 
M^Mpwip  (not  the  true)  interpretation  of  Is.  714* ; 
Yahweh,  it  is  eaid,  will  give  up  His  people  to  their 
foes  until  the  birth  the  Messiaii  (hwe  identified  with 
the  Davidio  king),  and  until  the  return  of  the"  residue  " 
or  renmant  daobably,  as  Wellhausen  says,  a  refenooe 
to  the  "Shear  Yashnb "  of  Is.  73).— The  aeoraid 
passage,  sf.,  is  artifidally  linked  to  the  first  hi  the  BT 
by  tab  insertion  of  '*  man  ",  to  whioh  nothing  in  the 
Beb.  oorreeptmds ;  *'  this "  should  refer  to  what 
follows,  (.«.  the  way  in  which  peaoe  shall  be  secured 
from  the  "  Assyrian  Against  the  invasicm  of  this 
(not  identified)  omnteoi.  the  peoide  will  raise  up 
plenty  of  princely  (3  mg. )  leaders,  who  shall "  shepherd 
the  enemy's  land,  and  bring  deliveranoe.  5.  Assyrian 
is  a  term  apt^ied  to  many  later  oppressors  of  Israel, 
e.;.  I^.  66,  Eer.  622,  Zeoh.  lOti  ;  ^  Herod.  viL  03.— 
palaeei  should  be  "  land ",  with  LXX.— The  Heb. 
idiom.  f«T«i  .  .  .  and  eight  means  "  a  (full)  seven,  jres, 
dght  if  needed,"  t.e.  an  ample,  though  indefinite, 
number  ;  (/.  Ec  II2.— A.  the  lud  of  NlmfOd:  a  name 
for  Assyria  (see  Geo.  lOs-ia).  The  first  "  he  "  in  6 
should  pKobshly  be  "  they  ".—The  third  paaHwe,  7-9, 
which  is  dmilar  to  2i3, 47,  presupposes  ute  wrae  dis- 
peiHion  of  the  Jews,  and  pethaps  belongB  to  the 
Persian  period.  Israel  shall  be  as  numerous  as  the 
drops  of  dew  and  rain,  whioh  fell  on  the  grass  in  an 
nbnndaQoeindepeodefito{iqaa(eo]lKti  4^Hoe.Iio; 
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or  may  Um  oompulnn  be  betwen  tto  mrift  pewfaM; 
•way  of  the  dew  aod  rain,  as  in  Hos.  O4,  and  the  rapid 

gathering  of  the  scattered  Jewa  from  all  the  nataona  7). 
urael  shall  he  as  irresistible  aa  a  lion  among  tiie  flooks. 
Hay  she  atterty  deetioy  her  foes  1  (bat  |aobably  thia 
shoold  read  "  tJiine  hand  is  lifted  ap^  eto.,"  a  oaa- 
Tiotitxi,  rather  than  a  wish). 

V.  10-16.  The  PmgtDg  <tf  Inad«— Some  modani 
oommeatatois,  e.^.  WeUliaaaen  and  Nowaok,  refer  <^ 
to  Mioah  ;  if  bo.  it  would  anticipate  the  Deater(»iomio 
denunciation  of  the  "  pillara  "  and  "  Asherim  "  (Dt  73, 
123) ;  hot  the  general  oharaoter  of  thia  Divine  inter- 
vention, to  Beoare  a  oommunity  purified  from  warfare 
and  idcjatiy,  rather  siugeate  a  poet-exilic  date,  when 
rimilar  ndmootm  to  AwtBrim,  eta,  ooatanued  to  be 
made  (e.Q.  Is.  279).  Tahweb  will  nmoTB  bam  Israel 
Its  means  of  wailue  (Zeoh.  fiio,  Hoe.  I43 ;  e/.  Is.  S?), 
that  it  ma^  depend  on  Himself  alone ;  Ifo  will  h^ta 
to  an  end  its  soroeries  (i.e.  magioal  use  of  spells  and 
mixtorea)  and  its  soothsayers  (lit  "  mnrmnrars "). 
He  wiU  destroy  images  {I7,  3g.  173,  Hoe.  llz,  Dt  123), 
tbooe  pillars  (Gen.  28x8.  Dt  I623,  Is.  IO19).  aad 
wooden  posts  (Asherim,  Dt  lOji,  Jer.  172),  with  their 
aiBDoiatioiiB  of  heathoaiam.  Ontadde  IbmI.  He  will 
takevMigBanoeonth0disobedieatheatlua(i^.  Is.  6O13 ; 
this  Terse,  introdaoing  a  new  subjeot  may  be  a  later 
addition)  — li.  dtles  should  probably  be  idols,"  an 
ean  emendation,  for  Uie  sake  of  the  par^ldism. 

VL  1-&  P<9iilarv.Pn^etleR«lgioiLp-ThedaaaiOBl 
summary  ot  prophetio  religion  in  8  is  fntrodaced  by  the 
figure  frequently  employed  (Hos.  4i,  122,  b.  313,  43 
36,  Jer.  2531)  01  a  legal  oontroTeniy  between  Yahweh 
and  His  people.  Potfibty  this  figure  did  not  originally 
precede  6-8,  as  the  terms  of  address  "  0  man  I 
are  broader  than  we  should  expect  if  Israel  had  been 
addressed.  The  period  of  Uanaaseh's  reign,  h&  the 
serenth  century,  u  uanally  felt  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  this  passage ;  that  Ifioah  wrote  it  howeyer,  seems, 
on  the  whole,  improbable  (see  Intaroduotion).  Yahweh 
bids  the  {HTOphet  represent  Him  before  the  motmtaina, 
which  are  pentmified  as  the  witnesaea  of  Israel's  re- 
demptive history,  and  as  the  jneeent  court  of  appeal  ( i). 
The  prophet  aocoidinglv  addressee  them,  and  will 
argue  (rather  than  "  plead  ")  Yahweh's  cause  Is.  Is, 
Dt32x).  Yahweh  asks  (throoi^  Hbpiophet) on  lAiat 
gnHmds  His  peoi^e  have  deserted  Han,  who  has  not 
wearied  them  U,g.  with  the  demands  of  a  ooetly  ritual ; 

Sr.  Jer.  722ff.,  Is.  4323).  On  the  oontzanr.  Henas  ever 
eserved  their  gratitude,  as  by  the  del  iveranoe  from 
E^crn>t,  the  gtft  of  leaders  (Fb772o,  Ex.  I630  ;  cf.Na.13 
iffT),  tJbe  prevention  <^  Balaam's  ouise  (No.  22ifL,  ita 
objective  power,  if  uttered,  bnnglieie  admitted,^  Qen. 
025*),  the  oioeeing  oi  the  Jordan  ("  from  ^ttim  onto 
Oilgal  **,  Joe.  8i-42o),  all  of  them  examples  of  Hia  fa- 
terventiona  ("  righteous  acta  " ;  cf.  Ps- 1036, 1  S.  12;)  on 
behalf  of  Israel,  which  ought  to  be  remembered  (Dt  82). 
The  (individualised)  people  ask  how  by  their  wordiip 
they  may  win  the  favour  I  S.  IO3.  Ex.  23i5)  of  the 
(  oa  oi  the  (<rf  heavra,  Jer.  2630),  whethw  by 

saorifloes  wholly  bomt  for  Him  (Lev.  I9),  by  well-grown 
oalrcsjliev.  O3).  by  vast  numbers  ot  rams  (Geo.  8213; 
((/.  1  K.  863),  or  quantities  of  oU  (Gen.  28i8,  Lev.  2itL), 
or,  as  a  sopreme  and  outstanding  act  of  devotion,  tho 
saoiifioe  01  a  man's  own  child  to  atone  for  his  sin  7 
To  this  inquiry,  the  prophet  answers  that  Yahweh's 
will  is  known,  and  withm  mui's  power  to  perform 
(Dt  3O11-14) ;  it  is  for  man  to  practise  justioe  (Am.  ff 
34).  kindness  (Hoe.  66)  and  humility  (Is.  65,  ef.  57is  ; 
"  Ute  pimary  lel^ious  virtue  in  toe  OT "  (CSieyne). 
This  oosfaig  verse  may  be  taken  as  the  best  ^ittonie  of 
the  leU^ow  morality  and  the  moral  ml^f^  at  the 


OT }  for  a  ftilkr  statement  ot  the  meaning  ot  instioe 
and  kindness  in  the  social  relationahipa  of  the  Heorewi, 
see  the  not  less  noble  apologia  in  Job  31.  The  jnmmA 
passage  also  illustrates  the  chaiaoteristio  attzfoda  of 
the  pce-exilio  prophet*  towards  sacrificial  offeringi; 
tlieae  ue  not  so  much  condemned  as  subordinated  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  oondituxi  of  the  offerer. — 
2.  the  fovBdattou  oi  the  eartli  are  here  the  mountains 
thenudves,  or  their  bases,  set  in  the  mslst  of  the 
worid-sea ;  for  tbe  Heb.  ideas  on  this  subject  see 
artkde  "  Cosmogony  "  in  HDB,  and  cf.  Fs.  I87,  Dt  3222. 
—4.  the  taooH  of  bMidage  is  Egypt  (Jw.  3413) ;  for 
the  constant  appeal  to  tiie  initial  act  of  redemptaoo. 
the  deliveraDoe  from  E^pt  which  is  the  historio  hasa 
ol  OT  idwiMi*  ^*  Am.  2i0t  U,  6Siz,  Jer.  2^  Hoe.  lit, 
184^7.  Ou  ohOd-aaeriflee  J«r.  731*;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  offered  by  Hanaaseh  himaelf  {t^.  3  K.  iU\. 

VL  9-16.  Commerdal  DtohMMsty  aad  Its  Pmriih- 
DUOt^This  rather  eoimpt  passage  is  quite  diatiant 
from  61-8.  It  may  have  neen  wiSten  by  Mioah,  aad 
forms  «  parallel  to  his  dennnoiation  of  agrarian  db- 
hcKwatgr  V  2xfL  But  it  might  equally  well  bdoag, 
&o.  to  the  time  d  HaL  35  (c.  460)  in  resiwot  sba 
mioh  are  denoonced  and  the  threat  of  their  ponishmeot 
liBt  Jerusalem  listen  to  Yahw^  who  adcs  ooooemiDg 
the  wealth  of  the  wicked,  and  the  dishonest  mesas 
by  which  it  has  been  aoquirad  (Dt  25i4,  Pr.  90io, 
Am.  85).  He  will  punish  these  sms  by  the  mtShatgi 
of  famfaw  (Lev.  2636,  Dt  28388.),  and  byplnndBr  and 
slanghter  at  tbe  hands  of  an  coMny.  Tne  fee  shaB 
int»vene  between  the  sowing  aad  the  harvest  between 
ttte  pressing  out  of  the  oil  nom  the  olivee  (Thomaoo, 
op.  cil.,  p.  207)  and  its  personal  use  (Bu.  33),  between 
the  treading  of  the  grapes  (Is.  I610,  632)  and  the  joy 
of  drinking  the  wine.  These  are  the  consequences  « 
sooh  unjust  conduct  as  that  of  Ahab  towards  Naboth ; 
the  result  is  the  desolation  of  the  city  and  the  aoom 
of  the  peo^  (LXX  for  "  my  people  ").—%.  )mt  ys 
the  KM  yields  no  good  senae ;  read  with  Wellhaasco 
and  others,  aher  LXX  and  Targum,  "  Hear.  O  tribe, 
wd  the  assembly  of  the  city." — ^wlsdnni  wtt  ste  thy 
name  also  yields  no  sense,  and  is  probaUy  a  ^am ;  the 
LXX  suggests  that  its  original  was  "  Wisdom  is  it  to 
feai  t^  name." — 10.  •bunluUa  means  "  aooaised  " 
(^.Dt2Si6).  Omit";et^a«aooimpt£eBKmBiitof 
the  flsnended  danae  In  9^  and  lead  "  Can  Ifaiget" 
Icff  **  Are  there".  The  ephah  waa  a  diymeaaaxe  ol 
aboat  a  busbeL~ll.  VSS  read  "  Shall  he  (i.e.  anyme) 
be  pure  ". — 18.  The  perfects  are  prophetio  ;  read,  pw- 
haps,  "I  will  begin  to  smite^'.  with  LXX^ll 
homUlatlon  and  the  mg.  are  guesses  for  the  unknown 
Heteenr  wtnd,  whUi  LXX  xendsn  **  it  wiU  be  dadL"— 
16.  statutes  means  "oastoms"  {d.  Jer.  IO3,  in;.); 
the  histoiioal  referexioe  Is  ai^)arenuy  to  1  K.  21,  as 
typical  of  the  Omri  dynasty,  rather  than  to  the 
offonoee  against  Yabwistao  religicm  oondeanned  in  1  K. 
1625,3cJ. 

VB.  1-6.  Goo  temporary  Vlotaiee,  Oafiaptloa,  ai 
DUoyattr^Tfais  passage  is  distinot  from  tiw  nieoedin^ 
though  we  same  introduotoiy  reoiaA  i^ppoes  to  it; 
in  tone,  however,  it  seems  to  oome  nearer  to  certaiB 
Fbalms  Ps.  12if.).  Zicn  laments  that  the  pioM 
and  upnght  man  has  become,  through  viokoce,  m 
rare  in  her  midst  aa  the  fruit  in  the  gaiden  or  vineyard 
after  the  ingathering ;  men  plot  against  their  feUowa 
as  the  huntsman  against  his  i»ey  (Fs.  lOet-), — 8  ii 
corrupt ;  the  general  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the 
powratul  esoure  tJieb  interests  through  the  briben  of 
dishaMst  judgss,  but  ibo  Hebrew  of  the  first  and  Mat 
olanaes  oannot'  be  translated.  In  4  (when  the  im- 
poBsiUe  wofH  tham  supplied  by  RV  should  be  **  lft»  "} 
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tbeae  evil  men  an  oompaxed  wHh  thonw,  both  for 
theb  haimfuIneaB  wd  their  destiny  (2  S.  23e) ;  the 
"  Dfty  of  Yahweh  "  (Am.  5iS,  etc),  foretold  by  His 
watauuai-i»x>phetfl  (Is.  216,  Jer.  617.  Hab.  2i)  will 
bring  oonfaaion  upon  them  (text  unoertain).  80  evil 
are  the  present  times  that  the  closest  ties  intimaoy 
and  affeotioQ  are  ameliable  ^5  mf.) ;  the  natural 
authority  of  parents  over  their  ohildren  (Ex..  2O12, 
2115,17,  Dt.  21i8fi.)  is  disr^arded,  and  the  unity  of 
the  household  (Gen.  172?)  is  lost— 1.  Cf.  la. 
for  the  flrstripe  flg  aa  a  delioaoy,  see  Is.  284  ;  read  the 
clause  as  n^.,  but  soul  means  "  appetite — 2.  earth 
should  be  land  ". — 0.  Note  the  oifierent  applioation 
of  the'irords  in  Mb  I035f. 

Vn.  7-^  Iinel's  OonfflMlim  ot  FUth^This  nn- 
doabtoiUy  post-exilio  uttetanoe  of  Isnel's  ocnfideDoa 
m  Tahweh  s  deliTeiing  intervention  &Ub  into  tiuree 
portKHiB,  {oobably  ono©  diatinot,  vis.  7-10  (the  time 
of  Mrwwianin  deliveranoe  irill  oome) ;  11-13  (Jerusalem 
will  be  repeopled) ;  14-zo  (Yahweh  will  renew  His 
kindaeas  to  luael).  The  first  and  third  of  these  have 
nnxnerons  affinitiea  with  the  Fialter ;  the  seoond,  by 
its  antioipation  ol  the  zebnildiiiff  of  the  walk  of  Jem- 
aalem,  dates  itself  between  086  and  4M  B.a  Israel 
noolaims  her  oonfidenoo  in  the  deUveranoe  (salflttoil) 
nom  her  heathen  oppreesons  which  is  about  to  oome 
from  Yahweh  (Bss.  63.  ISOsd,  265).  Let  not  the  foe 
prematniely  rejoice  (Ob.  12),  for  Israel  "  falls  to  rise  " 

when,"  bothlime^  should  be  "  thoiuh  ")» and  Yahweh 
will  tmn  hex  pxeaoit  daifcneea  into  1^^  (Ii.  fta.  6810). 
Yahwdi*s  wrath  {infened  from  national  oalamitiaB; 
ef.  2  K.  2326)  M  due  to  the  sin  which  Israel  now  oon- 
fenoea  (fa.  6I4S.,  Is.  4224f.),  and  the  time  will  oome 
(Pa.  IO89)  when  Yahweh  will  Himaeli  -vindkate  His 


vn.  19  563 

people.  Then  Israel  shall  be  satisfied  with  vrageanoe 
(Ob.  passim)  on  Uie  foe  who  motikad  Israel**  God 
(Fes.  79io,  II62,  Jl.  2i7).  When  the  walla  of  Jeru- 
salem are  rebuilt  (e/.  2  K.  26io),  the  boundary  (11  mg.) 
of  Israel's  territory  will  be  wilaZRed  (Is.  26is,  33i7 ; 
cf.  Zeoh.  24),  and  the  Jews,  now  cosprased  tfarou|^ont 
the  world,  will  retam  (E^ek.  34i3>  u-  27i2,  lOTz  ; 
the  "river  "  is  the  Euphrates  (cf.  Dt.  I7);  the  references 
to  "  sea  "  and  "  mountain  "  are  osaenX).  The  whole 
earth  (not  "  land ")  shaU  be  laid  waste  (Is.  244f.) 
beoause  of  heathen  sin  (11-13).  Yahweh  is  invoked 
to  dhepherd  (cf.  2i3)  with  His  club  (Ps.  234)  His  chosen 
flook,  now  isolated  on  the  wooded  hills  of  Judtea  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  land  denied  to  them ;  let  Him 
restore  thedr  lost  pasture-grounds  (Jer.  6O19).  Yahweh 
voa^aea  to  paiaud  the  miraole  <M  the  Bzodua,  so  that 
the  heathen  ahall  be  stnuft  deaf  and  dumb  (Job  2I5, 
4O4),  and  nrostrate  themselves  humblT  before  Yahweh 
(Pa.  729,  IB.  4033^  Israel  deolaree  t»e  nniqn«iees  of 
Yahweh,  and  dones  in  His  loving-kindness  (n.  IO33) ; 
He  will  trampw  upon  Israel's  sins,  and  reader  faithiul- 
neSB  and  kioaiHae  (Ex.  846)  to  the  descendants  of  the 
wtiiazchs  (hen  named  as  cfpHomising  Israel)  aeoozdlag 
to  His  proanisaa  (Oflo.  B8i6£t.,  2813,  etc.).— 14»  lun- 
tage  {ef.  Dt  329).  Bead  "garden"  for  Cannal  (its 
Hteral  meaning),  and  for  the  contrast  implied 
Is.  32i5,  last  owue,  the  same  word  bang  th(U«  rendered 
"  fmitfol  field " ;  Jer.  426  ntjr.  In  15,  we  should 
rcobablyanend  to"  Owwuntoos". — 18.  C^.Bz.  I611, 
n.  77x3 1  the  oonqmrison  with  othw  goat  snrTlTed 
into  posfr^zilio  OKmotheink — 19;  Tliere  li  no  ezaet 
pazaUel  to  the  flgun  ctf  "  trampling  **  npon  alii,  hot 
1/.  Gen.  0»  Va.  61^  ^rben  idn  is  petaoniaed  aa  man's 
enamy' 
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Ih  N&hnm  vo  meet  vlth  a  new  type  of  ptopheoy. 
The  eariier  [oopfaets  Mmounced  the  oomiog  cri!  judgment 
onbisel;  be  Boonds  tile  knell  <tfNinev^  the  opimnor. 

Sinoe  attentkm  ma  oaUed  hy  BicAuH  to  Uie  aorostio 
ionii  of  dL  1,  it  has  beoome  inonaafaidly  noogaiaed 
that  l>-io  Is  put  (tf  a  late  eaohatc4ogioal  num«  ohaiigad 
with  the  thought  of  Tahweb't  vengMtaoe  over  His  foea. 
The  soooeeding  Tenea  are  a  maas  <n  abnoat  ineztrioable 
oonfoaion.  It  seema  evident,  hawever,  that  1121,15, 
23  contain  a  ptoTgheey  of  hope  and  oomfort,  belonging 
to  the  Jtuiaiatio  age^  irtule  the  genuine  propheoiee  m 
Nahnm  bMin  with  111,14, 2i,3ff.  Two  such  propheoioi 
mc^  be  dutbgaiahed,  lib»  fint  a  pcean  otw  uie  ap- 
pioaehing  &11  of  Nineveh,  the  aeoond  ranphaaising  the 
oertaiaty  and  neazDMB  of  the  end. 

The  name  Nahom  ugnifles  "  oonaoler."  He  is  d»- 
Boribed  as  ao  BUmshite,  moat  probably  from  the  EUoMh 
near  ElentlwrDpoliB,  on  the  8W.  border  of  Jadah.  The 
date  of  his  turo^teoiea  oan  be  brooi^t  within  aaSKoiently 
narrow  liouts.  The  allusion  to  So-Amon  (3sS.*)  pre- 
Bupposea  Mm  downfall  of  that  irify  in  088  B.a,  irtdla 
the  lower  limit  is  fixed  the  destmotion  of  Ifineveh 
itaelf  about  607  (p.  60).  It  seems  most  natural  to  date 
the  book  jost  before  the  latter  event.  An  Wellhauaen 
aptly  aaya,  "  Apart  from  Herodotus,  it  would  never 
have  ooourred  to  anyone  to  doubt  that  the  prophooy 
<rf  Nahom  ooinoidea  witii  the  downfall  of  Nineveo." 

TIw  brilUanoe  ot  Nahnm'a  a^le  is  universally  aoknow- 
ledged.  The  ruah  and  sweep  of  the  lauguftge,  the  vivid- 
ness of  deeoription,  tbt  swift  dramatic  efTeote,  and  the 
akgiao  vetae  with  its  fine  tonal  hannoniee  stamp  him 
as  me  of  the  maeteis  of  poetic  speeoh.  From  the 
nll^us  point  of  view  he  may  stuid  below  the  greatest, 
Us  Bashing  otteranoes  being  ins^ued,  rather  by  a  fiery 
hatnd  of  tlie  eoNny  than  ouwem  for  Jndah'a 
moral  and  i^^itual  good.  We  are  not  to  regard  him, 
however,  ae  a  tbon^tleas  patriot  of  the  olasa  de- 
nounced by  Jeremiah.  There  is  a  genuine  psesion  for 
homamty  in  the  book.  With  Nahum,  indeed,  religion 
is  virtually  the  equivalent  of  humanity.  Yahw^  is 
the  ohampion  of  the  outraged  and  helpless ;  and  the 
impending  fate  o^  Nineveh  is  hailed  as  the  fit  rawara 
for  aba  orodtieB  perpetzated  by  that  ravoioos  monster 
on  all  tto  nations. 

Utnratun. — CommtiUariet :  For  those  on  all  the 
Uimnr  Ftopliets  see  General  Biblic^aphies.  (a)  DatM- 
Md;  'ih)  i.  M.  P.  Smith  (ICC),  Hanpt;  (c)  Plenner, 
HappeL  Other  LUcraiurt :  articles  by  Keonedy  in  HDB 
and  Budde  in  EBi,  Ghmkel  in  ZATW,  1893,  pp.  223fL 
and  O.  a  Gray  in  Erp..  1888.  pp.  207ff. 

L  1.  Tltls.---On  tlie  name  and  home  of  Nahom, 
latvodnotioa. 

L  3-10.  Tbe  AvaDgliig  Wrath  <tf  Tataw«h^Tahweh 
is  a  jealous  and  vengeftu  God — sensitive  to  tlie  honour 
of  Hims^  and  His  people — who  maroheth  throof^ 
whirlwind  and  storm  to  save  them  from  tbe  enemy. 
Before  His  presenoe  sea  and  riveia  dry  up,  Badiaa. 


B.  OOBDON 


Oarmal,  and  Lebanon  wither,  the  mountains  quake' 

and  the  earth  ita^  k  ufriieaved.  How  tbeo  can 
mortal  man  face  the  glow  m.  His  anger  t  To  suoh  ss 
tnst  in  Him  He  is  a  atamghold  in  the  day  of  tnmbb : 
but  His  adTOnaiiea  "Ba  thrasteth  into  darJuiua^  taking 
not  vengeanoe  twios^  bat  making  a  full  end  of  Umb 
and  &U  their  devices.  Though  for  a  time  He  may 
remain  silent,  He  is  vtoiing  up  wrath  uainsi  tinn; 
and  all  of  them  shall  be  mown  down  lue  thoma,  or 
burnt  in  the  fire  as  stubble. 

Sb  (the  N  stanaa)  ooght  oleariy  to  follow  90,  while 
Sa  is  an  interpolation  (bom  Ex.  346f.)  wow^aa  the 
aeverity  of  the  opraing  words.  The  B  stanza  is  KNUid 
in  tiie  dflso^ition  of  Yahweh's  mandi  throng 
Bt(nD  and  tempest — 4.  Bashan.  Carmel,  and  Lebanon 
were  proverbUl  f<»  fertility  and  foliage — 6.  an  hnkan 
anUHW :  ratiier,  "  ue  kindled "  (tzansposing  the 
middle  letters).^?!.  Using  suffiestaons  from  tbe 
Vendons,  render  somewhat  as  follows :  *'  Tahweh  is 
good  unto  those  that  wait  for  Him — a  stxonghoid  in 
tJie  day  of  trouble.  '3b  knoweth  audi  as  tako  nfngs 
in  Him,  and  in  the  overflowing  flood  He  ddiversM 
them.  A  full  end  doth  He  make  of  thom  that  rise  up 
against  Him,  and  Hia  enemiee  He  driveth  into  daik- 
neea." — ft.  l^anaposing  the  daoses  (aa  the  alpha- 
betical sobeme  demands)  read,  "  He  taketh  not 
TMigeance  twice  on  His  foes  (LXX),  bot  an  otter  end 
He  doth  make  (of  them).  What  then  do  ye  dsvin 
against  Tahweh  ?  "—10.  The  text  hei«  k  faopeleariy 
tai^^  and  oormpb  hot  with  owtain  ohaoges  aad 
omissicHiB  of  lettem  (noted  in  Kittd's  text)  the  follow- 
ing sense  may  be  eztiaoted:  "  like  thorns  oat  dom 
are  they  all,  Aa  diy  stabble  they  an  bomt  in  tin  fin  *' 
(c/.  Is.  3312). 

L  iaiHl6.ILaL  OHBfort  lor  Jndah^Now  that  tha 
dayi  of  Tahweh's  oontentiiHi  with  His  peoide  are  ovec 
He  will  afflict  them  no  more,  but  will  oreak  the  yoke 
of  the  enemy  from  off  their  abotdders,  and  will  baiat 
their  bonds  asunder.  Already  titeir  eyea  may  bohcdd 
on  the  mountain-tops  the  feet  of  the  necald  brioginc 
tidings  of  salvation.  Let  Jodah  thm  odebnte  her 
feasta  and  fulfil  her  vows  in  oonfidenoe ;  for  no  mora 
shall  Belial  pass  through  her  midst,  but  Yahweh  will 
restore  the  vme-tree  which  the  spoilem  have  dfqff>ik>d 
and  whose  braodifle  they  have  rained. 

12.  Here,  too,  ^e  text  is  almost  desperatdy  oomtpt. 
A  {dausible  emendation  yidds,  "  Now  that  the  daya  of 
my  contention  are  full,  they  are  past  and  gone ;  if  I 
have  afflicted  (humbled)  tiuwi"  et(v— 16.  BdUl  (my.) : 
the  peisonifioation  of  wickedness  (Dt.  133*.  Ps.  61 3*). 

2.  For  9*(m,  "  pride,"  the  context  ptactieaUy  de- 
mandi  gepAen, "  Tine  "  (</.  Bs.  SOsS.).-— Jaoob  here= 
Jndah,  and  lBrad  =  the  north  land  (</.  la.  43x. 
44i,  etc.). 

L  It  14,  n.  1,  8-18.  The  FsU  of  mmnh^ll,  f4u 
In  days  gone  by  there  went  out  of  Nineveh  oob  that 
planned  villainous  devioea  against  Tatureh  and  Hb 
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people.  Now  Yahweh  hae  gtmi  oommandmeot  that 
In  name  aball  be  Uotted  oat,  bis  graTB  dis- 
honoured, and  the  temple  of  hia  gods  robbed  of  ita 
images. 

If.  The  referenoo  is  clearly  to  Sennacherib. — Belial 
(fnj^.):  ».«.  malicious  deetraotion  (15*). — 14.  that 
no  mm  ol  ftq  name  be  sown:  in  other  words,  that 
Sranaoherib's  nunily  and  nation  may  be  tnooj^  to  a 

«v\p\pwnn  end. 

n.  1,  8-10.  In  a  paasase  <^  amaans  power  the 
toophet  desoribee  the  irreaiaubte  maroh  ofthe  destEoy- 
vag  army  against  Nineveh,  despite  Ikis  ironioal  00m- 
mands  to  moont  guard  on  the  rampart,  watoh  well 
the  load,  stmigwett  the  loins,  aod  brace  might 
to  the  utmost.  With  blood-rod  shields  aod  soaiieC 
tonioe  the  aasaflantB  dash  thioo^  ibe  atxeete  and 
broadways  approaching  the  oa^tal,  tiieir  war-oharioti 
flashing  lika  torohee  and  darbng  as  lightning,  while 
their  nobles  speed  on  to  the  wail,  set  up  the  mantlet, 
throw  open  the  river-gates,  and  phmder  the  onoe 
proud  oify  amid  univerul  panic,  anguish,  and  despaiis 
ing  fli^t. 

I.  He  that  dnheth  In  pleeee;  lit  the  emasher  or 
hammer  (Cyaxansand  his  Medes,  p.  60). — S.madeNd: 
l^bably  painted  (a  widespread  custom  among  primi- 
tive peoples). — In  seariet:  the  oharaoteristio  ooloor  oi 
soldiera*  tunke,  in  tihe  ancient  East  {e.ff.  Babylonia, 
Psisia,  and  Sparta)  as  well  as  among  onrsMvee. — 
4.  The  oloBing  words  are  hwhly  doubtiFuL  Read  per^ 
haps, "  the  chairs  quiver,  in  mad  ozoitement(LXX). 
— The  atreets  and  broadva^  {r*hdboth)  are,  of  oourse^ 
those  td  the  snborbe  of  Nin«»mi  (<^.  tiie  Behoboth-Ir 
associated  with  Nineveh  in  Gen.  lOi  i ). — 5.  The  reading 
is  again  evidently  at  fault.  By  a  clever  emendation 
I>uhm  secures  the  following  text :  *'  Straightforward 
their  noUes  gallop  along  uieir  ooorsee." — mantdet: 
lit.  "  covering,"  probably  a  movable  penthouse  to 
ooTBr  the  appioaw  of  the  siage-partlea.  6.  TlMlliM 
of  Am  ims:  where  tiie  monntam  stnam  (Aosn 
and  ita  oaoals  entered  tlie  oity.^ — to  dtanlnd:  "  mdts 
away  "  (in  turor). — 7.  Hunb:  an  obscure  word,  on 
whioh  no  light  has  yet  bem  shed.  The  reference, 
however,  is  to  the  Queen,  who  is  led  out  of  the  otty 
dishonoured,  her  maidens  paaaing  with  her  into  oap- 
a-vit^,  moumiiw  like  doves  Is.  38x4,  Staak.  7j6> 
eta),  and  beating  upon  their  bMaete.— 8.  "  From  ai 
old  :  a  dear  result  of  dittography  (p.  42).  Bender 
simply.  "  And  Nineveh  (is  beoome)  UIqb  a  pool  (reser- 
voir) of  waters  fleeing  (fast  ebbing)  away  " — a  fine  simile 
for  a  city  quickly  emptied  of  its  inhabitants. — 0.  A 
dramatic  address  to  the  conqueroiB. — ^10,  The  deed»- 
tion  of  the  ruined  oty  is  d^Mted  in  a  aeries  of  startled 
exdunations,  "  Emptiness,  yrAd,  and  waste  I " 

n.  11-18.  Where  now  is  the  den  of  lions,  whtthw 
the  old  1km  used  to  retreat  with  his  liorwsses  and 
oube,  filling  it  with  the  plunder  of  the  nations  t  Be- 
hold, Yahweh  is  against  that  haunt  of  oruelty,  and  will 
bum  it  with  fire,  and  destroy  the  lionesses  and  their 
oubs  t^ether  by  the  sword. 

II.  X<Hr  mireh,  feeding-plaoe,"  read  probably 
m^oroA,  "oaTO."  The  den  of  lions  is  Nineveh,  to 
whose  raUiless  ferooity  the  records  of  Asi^^rian  kings 
bear  witness  on  every  column. — 18.  For  nkbak,  "  her 
obariotiy,"  read  probably  ribtsek,  "  tbv  lair."  aud  for 
malakhik,  "  of  thy  messengers,"  miUMwthayik,  "  from 
thy  lionesses." 

to.  AfnihnetveoltlwEDAotHliunh^l-7.  Woo 


to  that  city  of  Uood.  bill  of  lies  aod  rapine,  where  the 

S»y  nsTBr  oeased,  nor  was  any  end  to  ^e  booty  1 
ow  nothing  is  heard  In  her  but  the  crack  of  ^aa  wmp 
and  ^e  rumUiog  of  wheels,  the  gallop  of  steeds  and 
the  dftahing  of  uiariots,  with  oavidiy  at  the  oh&rga, 
while  the  sabres  flash  and  the  spears  glitter,  and 
underneath  men  stumble  over  corpses  unnumbered. 
And  all  this  is  the  fitting  pnniahmmt  of  that  misbess 
tH  hariotry,  who  iasoinatea  the  nations  by  her  charms, 
flud  drew  them  into  her  chamber  of  death.  Tahw^ 
is  agaJnst  hw.  aod  will  expose  hex  like  an  harlot,  and 
make  her  a  gazing-stock  to  the  nations,  unwept  for, 
onpitied,  ■  ana  dishonoured. 

at.  A  series  of  vivid  ezolamatiooB  :  "  Hark  I  the 
soond  of  the  iriiip,"  eta— C  mlMh:  rather  "de- 
oeiveth,"  "  beguileth." — St.  The  tegular  panjahment 
fA  the  harlot  (tf.  Jer.  ISssfl..  Ezek.  iQssff-.  eta). 

□L  8-10.  Nineveh  boasted  of  her  stm^^th,  but  she 
was  no  bettor  placed  than  No-Amon,  with  the  Nile 
around  her  for  rampart,  the  whole  stzmgth  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  her  d^moe.  and  Put  and  ue  UbiyuiB  as 
ailies,  who  yet  pesaed  bito  oaptivity,  amid  all  the 
horroBB  of  siege  ud  storm. 

8,  No-Amoi:  Homer's  **  hundred-gated  Thebes,** 
the  oaidtal  of  Upper  Egy^  captured  Aahurbanipal 
in  663  B.O.  (c/.  Jjitro.).  The  original  mafmifioence  oi 
the  city  is  bome  witness  to  by  the  spleiraid  ruins  of 
Kamac  and  Luxor. — Bemoviiu  a  slight  redundancy, 
lead  "  That  sat  (in  stately  joue  aod  ocmfid^oe )  on 
the  Nile^treams,  her  rampart  the  sea  (>.«.  the  broad 
Nile)  and  the  waters  her  waU."— 8-  Put  and  Ulbtan: 
Hamite  nations  near  Ethiopia  (Gen.  106,13),  that  served 
as  Egyptian  mercenaries  (Jer.  469). — 10.  Description  of 
the  usual  fate  of  a  oaptured  oity  (cf.  Lam.  4). 

nL  11-18.  Even  so  Nineveh  shall  be  made  drunk 
with  the  cup  of  Ood*s  wrath,  and  faint  and  sta^^ring 
shall  seek  refuge  from  the  enemy.  Her  outer  fortresses 
shall  faa  like  fiat-ripe  figs  (Is.  284*)  into  the  mouth  d 
the  destnnrer.  the  gateways  that  barred  the  approach 
to  the  oa{3taI  shall  fly  open  at  the  touch  of  fire,  hex 
defendras  shall  prove  weak  as  women,  and  despite  all 
efforts  to  repair  the  breaches  the  whcde  oity  shall  sink 
beneath  the  flames.  Her  people  may  be  numerous  as 
the  looust-swarms  that  encamp  on  the  garden  walls 
in  the  day  ni.  oold ;  bnt  they  shdl  vaush  as  oom- 

ttely  as  these  same  swarms  when  the  sun  aUnes  out. 
d  while  the  people  are  scattered  over  the  mountain^ 
the  king  and  noblee  shall  slee^  their  last  sleep,  amid 
manifestations  of  bdnmphant  joy  from  all  who  beer 
the  t^  of  doom. 

11.  be  Ud:  lather  "  faint  away  "  (with  change  of 
one  letter^— 18.  the  galM  <tf  Oty  laad:  the  mountain- 
passee  where  (like  the  Oie^  at  Tbormopylte)  they 
might  have  made  a  heroic  stand  aaainst  tlw  invading 
foe. — ^14.  go  into:  rather  (reading  oo«t  for  ho'i)  tread, 
trample  the  day  (for  bricks). — Iij^  hold  ol  the  brlek- 
moBld  (mff.) :  vu.  to  shape  the  bnoks  for  their  places 
in  the  walL — 18L  The  text  is  both  corrupt  and  filled 
out  with  glosses  identifying  the  looust-swarms  with 
\)»  merount-ivinoes,  nomea  (t),  and  scribes  (or 
marshals)  of  Nineveh  ;  but  the  general  sense  is  some- 
what as  above.  On  the  cam^ng  and  flight  of  locusts  ef. 
Tbomscm,  The  Land  and  tAe  Book,  pp.  4l8f — 18.  Bead, 
"  Ah  1  how  do  thy  shepherds  (leaders)  slumber,  thy 
nobles  sleep  (the  sleep  <d  death))"  The  omitted 
EdUBse,  "  the  king  of  Assyria"  is  u  explsnatoty  glosB 
to  '*  thy  ahepberds," 
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Bt  Pbopmsob  a.  R.  GORDON 


Tns  Book  of  Habakknk  opens  with  a  complaint  re- 
garding the  oppreeaions  of  tlie  wicked  (l2~4),  atid  foie- 
tella  the  oommg  of  the  CSialdeans  as  miniaterg  of 
Divine  jnitioe  <l5-ii) ;  then  witii  startling  abruptneot 
the  fihridwm  aze  denotmoed  u  the  opprefleon  of  the 
ra^teoos  {I12-17),  and.  ^ter  renewed  comidaint  to 
^hwdi.  answered  by  the  promise  of  a  speedy  end  to 
the  trooble  (21-4),  a  series  of  Woes  is  horied  at  their 
heads  (25-20),  the  book  closing  with  a  splendid  poetical 
deaoription  cd  Yahweh's  maton  from  Smai  to  help  His 
people  (dk  3). 

various  efioris  have  heeo  made  to  fon»  Oeae  bt- 
hamonions  demmta  into  an% :  the  denial  of  the 
piediotiive  character  of  (Davidson,  Stonehoose) ; 

the  placing  of  these  verses  after  24,  tJie  oppreeeora 
being  then  identified  with  the  Ass^ians  (Budde)  or 
the  &;yptianB  (G.  A.  Smith) ;  and  Dohm's  remarkable 
Umr  Gjoreet  the  alteration  of  Kasdim  to  Kittim  (tiie 
pjriirianB  or  Ore^),  the  propheov  being  thus  directed 
against  Alexander  the  Great.  Beo(»niBiag  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  all  saoh  attempts,  WelQiausen  and  other 
scholarB  regard  1 5-1 1  as  a  fragment  of  an  older  raopheo^ 
wovHi  into  the  texture  of  Habakkuk,  whue  Marti 
leaolves  the  book  into  four  separate  oongeriee  of  texts. 
The  present  writer  aooepts  the  theory  of  an  older 
proi^ieoy ;  he  is  inolined,  however,  to  ext«Ki  this 
proidieoy  to  oover  the  whole  of  I2-11,  as  well  as  the 
nuciooH  of  the  Woee  in  oh.  2  (the  denunoiation  of 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  dronkenness  in  gaosreX^  and  to 
find  in  its  author  a  like-minded  contemporary  of 
Jeremiah  (c  608  B.a).  The  genuine  prepheo^  of 
Habakkuk  »  tiien  most  naturally  assigned  to  the  middle 
of  the  exile  (560-660),  an  assomption  borne  oat  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  Hebrew  tradition  which  aasooi- 
ates  Habakkuk  with  Daniel  (e/.  Bd  and  the  Dragon, 
w.  330.),  as  well  as  the  Babylonian  oomplexioa  of  the 
name,  whioh  has  been  identified  as  that  <A  a 
^imt.  The  Prayer  1b  an  independmt  eae 
IWm,  excerpted  from  lonw  late  Jewish 
(Bee  p.  47.) 

With  Habakkuk  we  enter  still  more  deoisively  the 
paihway  of  question  and  oompbint  already  sbook  by 
Jeremiui.  For  this  reason  he  has  been  called  "  the 
prophet  as  sceptic  "  (G.  A.  Smith).  Bat,  whatever 
douDts  assail  hun,  feith  remains  the  dominant  note  of 
his  prophecy.  In  the  NT  bis  great  words  (£4)  are 
cited  aa  tite  bed-rook  of  Christian  life ;  he  is  equally 
tiw  &tiwr  of  Protestant  freedom. 

Utuntttn^—CommaUaries:  SW  those  on  all  the 
Hhtor  Piopheta  see  General  Bibliographies,  (a)  Davld- 
lon  (CB);  (6)  Ward  (IOC).  Stonehoine;  (e)  Beinke, 
Happel,  Peiser,  Dubm.  (Mer  Literature:  artioks  by 
Driver  in  HDB  and  Budde  in  EBi,  also  Budde,  Exp. 
1895,  pp.  372ff.;  Stevenson.  Exp.  190%  pp.  SSOfC; 
FMke.  ProUem  of  Suffering  in  OT,  pp.  4-11,  151-171. 

L  1.  TMe.— On  the  "seeing  of  an  oracle.  Is.  2i, 
etc. 


L  2-4.  Cnnplalnt  igalnst  Tahwrii  tor  ffis  TokriM 
of  Wrong-doing. — In  bitter  remonstxanoe  with  Yahweh. 
the  prophet  asks  how  long  he  must  cry  "  Violeooe  1 " 
and  Kxifc  on  wretohednees  and  trouble,  robbeiy.  strife 
and  oontention,  the  failure  of  justioe  and  the  geoenl 
paralysiB  of  law,  while  Tahweh  remains  silent^  in- 
different, or  powerless. 

2.  vloiaiee:  probably  the  borden  of  tbe  oty. — 
8.  inkialty  .  . .  pervMSMiess :  rather  "  wretohednsH  " 
or  "misery" .  .  .  "ttonble." — 4.  law:  moral  "  diioo- 
tkm"  or  infltoootion  from  YahwdL-  ilaotoJ;  lit. 
**bemimbed,"  **parafyBed.*'— ennpaas  akMt:  a«.dr- 
oomvent  in  his  plans,  and  impede  m  hia  righht. 

L  5-11.  The  CbaUeaw  as  Mbdstm  cl  Dtttat 
Jnsttee. — In  His  answer  Yahweh  directly  addzeaes  the 
evil-doers,  warning  them  that  He  is  about  to  wodc  a 
ynA  in  their  da^  they  would  never  have  believed :  Be 
is  raising  against  them  tiie  fierce  and  dreaded  power  oi 
tite  Chaldeans,  who  are  already  carrying  destrootiaa 
to  the  ends  id  the  earth,  swoopii^  from  aiar  like 
eagles  on  tho  prey,  gathering  oaptivea  like  the  mai, 
Booffing  at  kin^  and  prinoes,  carrying  fortwea  with 
a  rush,  and  m^ing  tosir  strength  a  god. 

K.  For  laggi^fim,  among  ihe  nations,"  read  hog  dim, 
*•  ye  evfl-doors  "  (LXX).— I  work  (ptop.) :  I  am 
}ust  about  to  wo]^I — 6.  Utter  and  buty:  ratiwr,**  fierae 
and  impetuous  (vehement)." — ^,  Omitting  miApaia 
(**  tSieir  judgment ")  as  explanatory  8^°^  reedit^ 
she' A, "  de^mction,"  for  retho,  "  hu  dignity."  tranalate 
"  out  of  him  (ftem)  goeth  deetructitm."-— S,  evadli 
wolves ;  witii  their  hunger  whetted  to  its  keenest  edge. 
—6b.  Bender  perhaps, "  Onwud  their  hcnsemeo  bound; 
they  come  from  afar  "  (cf.  Jer.  6O11).— 8;.  TUm  middb 
clause  is  untranslateahle^  uid  its  sraae  who^y  OD- 
oertain.^ — ^10.  hwpeth  up  doBt:  for  a  aieae-modndF— 
11.  Wif^  a  slight  change  in  the  verb  rea^  "  TbetL  faa 
sweepeth  along  like  the  wind,  and  maket^  his  strangtih 
a  god." — ^The  proi^et  here  seems  to  combine  faatana 
drawn  bom  cnirent  repeat  of  the  Qialdeana  witk 
otheiB  sumeeted  by  tiie  Scrythiao  invadem  of  Joan's 
retei      Jeremiah  B  Sqythmn  BOngs^ 

L  18-17.  RemomtnuieB  ow  tte  bdnnuBMr  at  ttt 
ChaUeuu—- The  ezecntion  of  Divine  judgment  zmfasa 
fresh  questions :  Why  should  the  Holy  One,  wliaM 
eyee  are  too  pore  to  look  on  evU,  appoint  as  minislac 
01  justioe  a  people  still  more  feithless  and  oomct 
than  its  victim  t  And  why  should  He  mak«  tas 
nations  like  leaderless  swaxms  oi  fiah,  to  be  gwvpt  into 
the  net,  and  gathered  up  in  the  seine  (drgg-oet),  tliia 
emptied  out  and  slaiu^tered,  while  the  oj^ireaetK'  in 
brutal  Joy  offers  sacrifice  to  his  nets  T 

12.  R«id  probaMy,  "  Yahweh,  my  Holy  God,  tkai 
diest  not  I  "  (c/.  mf/.), — ^Tbe  second  part  of  the  -versB 
should  also  perhaps  be  taken  intenogativdy,  '*  Wm 
it  tlMQ  that  didst  ordain  (appoint)  nim  for  jude- 
ment?"— For  Mur,  "Bock^'  (whioh  rewb 
awkwardly), Dohm Bi:^ge>ti  to*r, mesBengoc  nrmfniglM  , 
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tluN,  "  uid  establisbed  him  as  s  minister  of  olustw- 
nwat" — 14  WMfimttillgK  rather,  "swarming  thingB" 
(Gen.  lao*). — lleoonqueror  deifies  his  veapons  of 
wmx  (cf.  Horodotoa'  aoooont  of  Soythiao  morinora  to 
the  Mbnfter.  iv.  69f.).— 17.  The  word  tomttl,  "omtara- 
•Uy,*'  aboold  probablv  go  with  the  fint  olaaB^  "  Sludl 
he  be  ever  ^pt^ing  nis  net,  to  slaughter  natiaam  vax- 
pityingT" 

ML  The  Onde  tnm  Tahmh^UnaUe  to  ex- 
plain the  myateiT.  the  i»opbet  st*Uona  himself  on  his 
vatdi-tower,  and  looks  for  the  levelatacm  <tf  Ood's 
pmpoeeu  Soon  the  oiade  oomee,  and  he  li  aetod  to 
write  it  aa  tablets  pUiDly,  that  me  may  feed  it 
numing :  "  Behold,  the  soul  of  tiM  wlolwd  ahall  funt 
in  him,  bat  the  rishteous  shall  live  by  his  faithfolnees 
(his  loyal^  to  God  and  HispromiBes)." 

1.  I  win  stand,  eto. :  an  imaginative  TepreBent«tion 
of  the  moidMt's  misBion  as  taophek,  watchman  (ef.  Is.  21 
6fi.).~For  'othA,  "I  shall  retuin  (answer),"  read 
yashib,  '*  He  will  re  torn  *'  (Syr.)- — 2.  "  That  one  may 
ran  while  reading  it  "  :  i.e.  uiat  one  majr  read  it  at  a 
gluice. — 8.  Truislate,  "  Thoagh  the  vision  may  stiU 
watt  (ma^  have  to  wait  a  little  longer)  for  the  appointed 
time,  yet  it  panteth  (straineth)  toward  the  end,  and  will 
fail  not."— 4.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  is  oleariy 
oornipt  The  most  aatisfyinf;  solution  is  to  read 
*«0<}iAoA,  faint,  for  'wphvh'lah,  b  paffed  ap,  and  to  take 
"  not  uinight "  personally  as  equivalent  to  "  the  wioked 
man  "  (c/.  translation  above). 

n.  S-aO.  Wo«s  on  the  Bvfl-dow^-U.  Woe  on  the 
insatiable  oon^aeror,  who  treacherously  gathers  to 
himself  the  hentage  of  all  tiie  nations,  only  to  be  the 
viotim  of  their  bitterest  maledictions. 

5.  As  Davidson  acknowledges*  all  efiorta  to  edaoe 
sense  most  ftdl  with  the  ^esent  tnt.  A  few  slight 
ehangee  yield  the  following :  "  Ah  I  pioad  and 
treacherous  muu  faaaghty  and  never  satisfied,  who 
enlatveth  hia  desire  as  Sheol,  and  like  Death  is  never 
satis&d,"  et&~-6.  puaUe:  rather  "  taant-song  " 
(cf.  Nu.  2I37). — taoDllng  proverb  :  lit.  "  a  satire,  even 
liddlee  "  {duk  sayings,  with  a  stiog  in  them,  working 
oat  their  onne  nwm  their  yfotinm), 

6-8.  Woe  to  faun  that  amasseth  what  is  not  bis.  aod 
runneth  up  debts  on  pledge.  80m  shall  his  vlotims 
awake  ana  torment  him,  even  all  wbiom  he  has  spcdled 
shall  torn  and  spoil  him. 

6.  "  How  long  f  "  a  marginal  note  which  should  be 
omitted.— pMgM:  rather  debte  on  pledge.— -7.  The 
word  noahfkm  means  both  biters  and  payen  of 
interest  (lit.  biters  from  the  capital  sum). 

9-11.  Woe  to  him  that  hath  built  his  boose  on  evil 
gains,  and  bv  omel  and  opivessive  means.  Thoagh 
be  have  set  uiat  honso  hif^  as  an  eagle's  nest,  he  hsu 
only  brought  shame  upon  it,  besides  forfeiting  his  own 
life.  The  veir  stones  and  beams  will  take  up  the  cry 
of  veogeanoe  n>r  the  blood  that  is  abed. 

10.  ensalted  :  rather,  "  planned  "  (the  result  being 
T^arded  as  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  act). — 
11.  Uimr:  i.e.  re-eoho  the  cry  for  jnstioe. — On  the 
sympathy  ol  inanimate  objects  with  the  victims  of 
oppression  tf.  Job  3 1 38. 

12-14.  Woe  to  him  that  bolldeth  a  town  with  blood, 
aod  foandeth  a  city  on  crime.  In  such  case  shall  not 
the  peoples  toil  but  for  the  fire  (labour  at  what  most 
•oon  be  deetn^ned),  and  weair  tbemeelves  for  naaght  T 

18t.  The  oc»text  is  awkwardly  IhoIou  by  the 
citation  from  Is-  II9,  inteodnoed  by  the  fonnnlo, 
"  Behold  it  is  (these  words  are)  from  Yahvdi  of 
Hosts.'* 

16-17.  Woe  to  him  that  makoth  his  neighbour 
drunk,  filling  his  land  and  cities  with  Uoodshed  and 


violeooe.  To  him  also  shsU  tbe  oap  paos  ronnd :  he 
too  shall  be  made  drank,  and  his  glory  tamed  into 
shame  and  ruin. 

16.  The  text  is  ecanewfaat  ooDfnaed.  Bead  peibqpi. 
"  Woe  .  .  .  diink,  from  Us  glowing  onp  (or,  the  «im 
(rf  his  wratli)  to  utter  dnmraoness,  that  he  may  look 
on  bis  shame."  As  appBed  to  the  Caialdeaos,  this 
must  be  understood  of  the  violence  that  Udd  the 
nations  prostrate,  powerieoe,  and  du^raoed  {ef.  Itk  51 17, 
Jer.  26i3ff.). — 18f.  The  opimssor  is  to  be  paid  back 
in  iiis  own  ooin :  the  devastatira  he  has  wrought  in 
moontain,  field,  and  oity  will  ovenrhehn  himseli — 
Vbr  MarOt "  be  niwirDamdBed,"  read  herald, "  stagger  " 
(LXX).— <om:  overwhelm. — Read,  "  the  hsvoo  thoa 
hast  made  of  cattle  shall  dismay  thee "  (</.  mg.). 
Such  ruthless  destruotitm  of  forest,  city,  and  oattle  v 
amply  attested  by  the  Assyrian  monuments. 

W-SO.  Woe  on  the  seaeelsas  idolator,  who  bids  the 
wood  aod  dumb  stone  rise  and  teadi  hiio.  It  may  be 
finely  oreilaid  with  goid  and  silver,  hot  there  is  no 
breath  in  it  As  against  this  vain  show,  Yahwf^ 
dweUi  in  His  holy  Temple,  nUi'ming  the  reverent 
adoration  of  all  tbe  earth.  Him  alone  ut  men  wonhip 
and  serve. 

18.  tbe  teacher  of  Bes:  rather,  "  the  lying  orade  " 
(in  reference  to  the  image  itself). — tbe  maker  of  his 
mark :  probably  just  its  maker "  {j/ote^).~~20. 
sflenee:  the  reverential  hush  that  befits  the  near 
preaenoe  of  the  Divine. 

HL  The  PnqrerotHftbtkknk.^1.  ShbAnoth:  prob- 
ablypluralof«Ai{vawm(Fs.7i,p.373).  BntLXXreads 
n'gttuitK,  "  on  the  stringed  instrumrats  "  ((/.  Ps.  4x, 
61,  etc). 

2.  The  poet  has  both  heard  of  aod  seen  Tahw^'s 
ddbgs  in  days  gone  toj,  and  prays  Bim  anew  to  lereai 
His  saving  poww  to  xiu  peopleb 

For  yarsOs  "  I  was  sfrald,"  read  ra'iihi,  "  I  have 
seen  "  (LXX),  to  be  taken  with  the  following  words  : 
thus. "  I  have  seen  Thy  work,  O  Lord." — In  tbe  midst 
of  the  yean:  f.e.  in  the  meecmt  era  (without  waiting 
for  the  fin^  judgment). — Kead  probably,  "  make  Thy- 
self known  "  (LXX  Syr.). 

m.  8-16.  In  answw  to  Ids  prayer,  Yahweh  oomee 
from  Sinai,  riding  on  His  viotorious  ohairiots,  surrounded 
1^  glory  and  sdendour.  His  bow  uncovered  and  His 
C|aiver  filled  with  shafte,  m^l^^^g  the  mountains  to 
amk  low  and  the  earth  itself  to  quake,  the  floods  to 
roar,  and  the  sun  and  moon  to  forget  their  sblninfr 
iderdng  the  head  of  the  enenur.  irtiile  He  laingB  aaln- 
tkm  fo  Hia  people.  So  awful  is  the  sidit  Qiai  the 
poet's  whole  name  taembles,  bis  lips  quiver,  and  his 
footsteps  shake  beneath  him ;  he  cannot  restrain  faja 
sympathies  oven  for  the  enemy  that  invades  his 
fatherland. 

In  the  original  the  tenses  vary  betwera  imper- 
fect and  deeoriptive  perfect  (the  future  being  oon* 
oeived  as  already  present  in  imagination).  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  render  throo^iout  by  the  graphic 
present. 

8.  Tonan:  on  the  NW.  of  Edom. — mount  Pann: 
between  Sinai  and  Eadeeh-Baznea. — praise;  rather, 
that  which  calls  forth  praise,  (.e.  God's  splendour  or 
majeety.^ — 4.  Bead  probably,  "Like  fire  is  the  hrightneee 
beneath  him."— rqn:  lit  "horns"  ((/.  Bz.  3439). 
—Bead  "at  His  side"  (m)r.)^lildlltg:  or,  v^L~ 
6.  Read,  "  Before  Him  marcheth  Pestflenoe ;  at  His 
feet  (behind  Him)  stalketh  Hague  (or  Fever)."— 6.  With 
one  or  two  slight  ofaaoges  (putly  suggested  1^  I^X) 
read,  "  He  standeth,  and  shaketh  the  earth ;  He 
looketb.  and  maketh  the  hills  to  skip.  The  ancient 
mountains  are  shattered,  the  eternal  bills  sink  down." 
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Tbe  lut  olMM^  "Em  the  eteoul  pKtbi  bdbn 
Him,"  k  no  doubt  an  wqwninon.— 7.  Bead,  "  Ateid 
are  tbo  ienbe  of  Cushan."  — Cmhan:  Jg.  38*.  ef. 
Nu.  I2t*. — 8.  The  first  two  clauses  are  variants. 
— Read,  "  Upon  Thy  viotoriooa  ohariots,"  viz.  the 
stonn-idondfl. — 8;.  For  the  meaningleas  olanae,  "  The 
oaths,"  eta,  read  (with  a  groap  (d  LXX  manu- 
■01^}  "  Tlnr  qaiwta  h  fiUed  mth  aluiltB."— Fot  "  with 
rivets  '*  lead  "  mto  riven."— 10.  For  "  Tbe  temfeat," 
eto^  read  **  The  douda  pour  down  waten  "  (c/.  Fa.  77 
17).— -The  last  olaiue  should,  no  doubt,  be  taken  with 
II,  and  the  couplet  made  to  ran  as  follows :  "  Tbe 
son  forsetteth  his  lisiEu^  The  moon  standeth  still  in 
her  dvwing-plaoe  "  (LXX  group). — 11.  An  altematiTe 
rendering  is.  "  Thine  arrows  go  forth  as  a  flash.  Thy 
dittoing  ^Mar  is  as  lightning."— 18.  flitaw  aniriiited; 
here  most  probaUy  the  peo{4e,  tzeated  as  a  personified 
oniW. — The  second  half  of  the  veree  is  aomewhat 
ovenaden  and  oorrupt.  Read  probably,  "  Tboa  dost 
■haitar  tha  hoaae  of  the  wiow,  Thoa  dost  lay  ban 


the  iDondaiioD  to  tiie  mok."— 14.  With  a  few  oIumh 
(noted  in  Kittel*a  test)  wo  maj  tmnshte  the 
couplet  as  follows :  "  With  41^  diaita  tiun  dost 
loeroe  his  bead,  like  chaff  his  waraon  am  aoattend." 
The  rest  of  the  verse  is  still  more  oomipt,  and  is 
probably  interpobtad.  Dnhm  emends  the  text  to 
lead,  "  Tvianta  hide  a  net*  to  devour  the  poc«  in  am- 
biuh.**—l&  ProbaUy  to  be  nad  belora  8^1«.  Mr: 
the  bodib'  feame^RottaaiMi:  dsoay  w  monkiecii^i 
{tf.  Fa.  323).— I  tTMnUad,  etc. :  nther,  my  footetaps 
tiemble  beneath  me  "  (LXX). — With  a  dimt  ohaoas 
in  the  text,  translate  the  rest  of  the  veme,  X  sj^  nc 
the  day  (time)  of  trouble  that  doUi  eome  on  the  peofb 
that  invadeth  me  (in  troops)." 

HL  17-19.  A  litnigioal  addition,  emwaring  perfsot 
trust  in  Yahw^  even  amid  loss  and  grin  (tf.  JL 
1 17-20). 

17.  For  Uphnh,  "  bloesoin."  zead  probably  IhM 
"  bear  frnit^  (LXXy^lB.  Fnm  Fa.  Iftjai—Oii  tha 
morioal  notai,  na  p>  S73. 
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Thb  bordeo  of  Zepbaniaii**  piopbeoy  ia  the  near 
approach  of  the  Dav  of  Y&hweb,  vhioh  is  to  paM  lib 
a  ktonn  over  JodaA  and  Pbiliitia,  E^ypt,  EthiopiB^ 
Bzid  Afloyria.  leaving  all  these  landn  na^  and  desolate. 
The  immediate  oooaeioD  is  the  oncoming  of  the  Soythian 
hordes  (c  627  B.a)  vhioh  likewise  aroused  the  pro- 
I^etio  oonsciousnesB  of  Jeremiah  (see  pp.  46,  60).  ^ia 
theme  is  sustained  through  the  fint  two  chapters, 
whioh  are  on  ail  hands  aooepted  as  genuine,  save  for 
the  interpolated  wotioa  <n  Ifoab  and  Ammon  (as-ii), 
wUh  iti  evident  nOeotitm  of  exilio  MingB  and  oon- 
ditioDB.  In  3  the  aooent  obanges,  and  we  pass 
from  grave  denunciation  of  the  sin  ol  Jerusalem  and 
its  rulers  (1-7)  through  lurid  pictures  of  incUpneat 
(8-13)  to  dauUng  visions  of  reetoraticm  and  aluding 
renown  for  the  people  of  Yahweh  (14-20).  The  fint 
of  these  seotions  is  diaigsd  with  the  oommon  note  of 
propbeoy ;  more  precise  indioaticmi  autiumhip  are 
wanting.  The  teoor  ci  &-13  points  stron^^y  to  poafr- 
exilie  origin,  though  tiwir  autbentioity  is  still  main* 
tained  by  a  lo^  oonseoaus  of  critical  ofHnion  (Nowaok, 
Davidson,  Driver,  O.  A.  Smith,  eto.)-  The  visions 
whioh  fill  the  rest  of  the  chapter  (14-30)  Me  iiniver- 
aa%  admitted  to  be  late. 

Zefrfuuiiah  means  "  he  whom  Yahweh  hath  hidden." 
The  prophet's  ^eakwy  is  traced  Imok  to  Hezeldah, 
no  douM  the  kmg  of  that  name.  His  royaJ  oonnezion 
is  suggested  also  by  his  intimate  aoquaintanoe  with 
court  circles,  and  the  genial  concentration  of  his 
interest  on  Jerusalem.  Nowhere  else  have  we  so  vivid 
an  impreasioD  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  of 
JerusaWi  joior  to  the  Deuteronomio  Befonnatioa. 
In  the  moml  eamastneas  of  his  spirit  Zsphuiah  is 
moat  akin  to  Amos  and  Isaiah,  whose  inftneiioe  is 
transparent  throughout  the  book.  He  lacks,  however, 
their  breadth  of  onUook  and  literary  interest  The 
{Ropheoies  of  Zephaniah  are  itlomined  by  no  soaring 
vision,  no  real  gift  of  imagination,  no  play  of  tendw- 
oess  or  human  sympathy.  Tlie  only  gleams  of  loveli- 
oem  bek«ig  to  tiie  later  additions,  the  nst  oi  tiw 
book  being  heavily  tinged  with  the  gloom  and  darkness 
of  the  coming  Day.  In  style  and  thought  alike 
Zephaaiah  is  oharaotoristioally  the  mofhai  of  doom, 
the  herald  of  the  Last  Judgment.  With  fine  disoem- 
ment  medUeval  art  portra^d  him  as  the  man  wiUi 
tiie  lantern  ol  the  Xord,  searching  out  sinneiB  lor 
destruetioa. 

Ii(enrtiin.~C^MmHe)ilarw .-  For  those  on  all  the 
Minor  Prophets  see  General  Bibliographies  ■  (a)  Davld- 
•on  (CB) ;  (6)  J.  M.  P.  Smith  (ICC) ;  (0)  Bdnke,  lippL 
OOer  LUeraHin  :  articles  by  Selbfe  in  HDB  and  Driver 
in  EBi;  Gressmann,  Unpnaig  Aer  Iar.-jOd.  Saehalo- 
logic,  pp.  141ff. 

L  1.  Title. — ^The  most  extended  of  prophetio 
genealogies,  probably  beoanae  Zephaniali  waa  of  royal 
cuaoent  (ef.  Litro.). 

L        The  Doom  of  Jndah  and  JmsaleiiLr- 


2-6.  Biding  as  it  were  oa  the  crest  of  a  tidal  wave  of 
destruction,  which  sweeps  off  man  uid  beast  from  the 
faoe  of  the  nDond,  Yahweh  atretehea  His  hand  aninst 
Jodah  aod  Jenisalem,  the  oentie  of  the  world's  oflsnc^ 
to  out  off  the  priests  and  worBbippere  of  Baal,  together 
with  all  such  as  iwostrato  thmnselvee  before  the  host 
of  heaven,  mingle  the  worship  of  Yahweh  with  tliat 
of  Holech,  or  othenHse  prove  traitor  to  the  God  of 
their  fatheis,  withdrawing  from  His  allegiaace  and 
oeasing  to  inqofie  sltar  Him. 

8.  fromd:  the  jmltivated,  inhabited.  civiUwd 
worki — 8.  For  "  the  stumhling-Uooks  with "  (a 
rendering  as  datoous  as  it  is  meaningless)  read  the 
oorreapondicg  verb,  "  I  will  brin^  down." — 4.  the 
raniuuit  of  Baal:  the  last  veetage  of  Baalism. — 
<9innarlm:  a  oommon  Semitio  word  for  priests,  used 
hi  the  OT  rally  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  idolar- 
tzoufl  priMta  {cf.  2  K.  SSs,  Hoa.  10s).  "  With  the 
piieets  "  is  probably  an  explanatory  ^lose — 6.  The 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  promment  a  feature 
of  Assyrian  religion,  b^ui  to  affect  Judah  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  and  rose  to  its  height  under  Maoasseh  and 
Amon  (3  K.  2l5ff.).  The  influence  of  the  barbarous 
cult  at  Haioam — the  Holech  or  Milk  of  Phcraiioian 
worship — was  equally  j^valent  during  this  period  of 
national  apoatasv  (2  K.  23io,  Jer.  731). — 6.  In  addition 
to  snob  outwara  profanation  of  Yahweh'a  name  there 
flourished  a  speoiea  of  practioal  infidelity,  whidi  de- 
liberately thrust  away  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as 
Ruler  of  heart  and  conscience  Uf.  Ps.  14iff.). 

7-t8.  With  reverential  siienoe  the  peo{^  of 
Jemsalon  are  bidden  await  the  oomins  of  the  great 
Day  of  YiUiweh's  saoiifioe,  to  whkdi  1S»  has  already 
invited  ^d  oonseonrted  His  guests,  when  He  will  tsSsx 
up  as  viotims  the  jwinoes  dl  the  royal  house,  who  have 
wilt  Vbsis  people  so  flagrant  an  example  of  violence  and 
fraud,  with  alt  who  have  defiled  themselves  by  foreign 
cQStoras  sad  superstitions,  and  the  morally  indifferent 
who  are  settlea  on  their  lees  and  s^  in  their  hearts, 
"  Yahweh  doth  neither  good  nor  evu."  No  one  shall 
escape  the  judgment  of  that  Day ;  for  YahwA  will 
search  Jerusalem  with  a  lamp,  and  will  track  the 
ainnora  to  their  remotest  hiding-plaoes.  And  so  awful 
will  be  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  Day  that 
Jerusalem  will  resound  from  north  to  south  with  the 
crash  of  falling  houses  and  the  cries  of  the  doomed  and 
panio-strioteL 

7.  On  ti»  siienoe  that  aooompanied  Yahweh's 
approach  to  the  saorifloial  table  cf.  Hab.  220.— The 
saorifloe  ia  of  Yahweh's  own  people,  the  goesta 
being  the  heathen  nations,  speoifloally  the  Scythians, 
the  instruments  of  the  Divine  wrath — 8.  For  "  sons  " 
read  probaUy  "  house  '*  (LXX),  Josiah's  sons  being 
still  mere  boys — Ck>thing  with  foreign  appazel  was 
regarded  as  tzeaaon  against  Yahweh  Himself,  dress 
hanng  a  real  religious  signifloanoe^-O.  Leainng  over 
the  threshold  was  a  world-wide  BopQrstilioaB  jnaotiee, 
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doe  to  fear  of  the  Btdrite  of  the  tiueahoU  (Ex.  I222*, 
1 8. 65)-— lOL  The  fish-gate,  on  flw  north  (Ndi.  33, 
1239),  probably  the  present  Duaasoas  Qate;  the 
Mufaneh  {mg.),  or  Nev  Town,  the  oorthem  suburb  of 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  ^14),  just  inside  the  Wall  of  Maoasaeh  ; 
the  Hills,  or  Hekhto,  a  reodontial  qnaiter  of  the  city, 
evideotly  towards  the  north,  though  its  exact  situa^ 
tion  is  unknown ;  the  MaktoBh,  or  Mortar,  [nobably 
the  trough  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  the  chief  reeort 
of  "  the  merchant  people  "  img.),  and  centre  of  trade 
and  industry  {<^.  G.  A.  Smith,  Jeruaalem,  i.  200fi.). — 
12.  lamps  {mg.),  or  "  a  lamp  *'  (LXX) :  sueh  as  the 
watohmaa  employed  to  search  the  city,  or  the  house- 
wife to  took  for  lost  ooina  (I^  166). — aettled,  thickened 
img.),  or  coagulated,  «l  tiielr  leta:  not  passed  from 
vessel  to  vessel  to  be  strained  and  pozifiea  (p.  Ill,  (/. 
Jer.  4Siiff.)- 

14-18.  This  great  Day  of  Yahweb  is  near  at  hand, 
near  and  speeding  fast,  a  Day  of  bittemeas  and  wrath, 
of  stzesB  and  straitaeas,  a  Day  of  waste  and  desola- 
tion, murk,  and  gloom,  a  Day  of  cloud  and  thunder, 
trumpet,  Bad  aiaram,  when  Yahweh  will  uess  hard 
upon  His  people,  and  will  pour  oat  thur  uood  like 
dust  and  ttieir  flesh  like  dnng,  ind  no  nlvN  or 
shall  be  able  to  deliver  tii«n  fnun  the  flame  of  ffis 
jealousy. 

14u  On  the  proi^etio  otmoeption  of  "  the  Day  of 
Yrfiweh  "  (/.  Am.  5i8,  Is.  25-38. — For  ool, "  voice,"  read 
qardb,"  near,"  luid  for  Uoreahsham  gUioor, "  crieth  there 
the  warrior,"  jHobaUy  hot  miggibbor :  thus,  "  Near  is 
Yahveh'a  Utter  day,  speeding  faster  than  a  wanior.**— 
IBS.  From  the  terrible  deaori^tion  of  the  Dt^  of 
Yahweh  is  drawn  the  famous  mediaeval  Die*  irte, 
dies  ilia. 

U.  Doom  on  PhlHstia  [Moab  and  Ammon],  Ethlop!*, 
and  Auyrla. — 1-7.  Having  spent  its  rage  on  Jadah, 
the  storm  of  Divine  jud^nent  sweeps  soath  the 
Phiistian  sea-board,  uprooting  cities  uid  thur  in- 
halntanta,  driving  them  off  like  chaff,  and  leaving  the 
once  fert^  plain  a  pasturage  for  shepherdB  and  folds 
for  flocks. 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  first  words  is  highly  un- 
oertain.  An  attractive  suinestim  yields,  "  Get  you 
shame,  yea,  be  abashed,  O  nation  nnabaBhed,"  the 
refeienoe  being  to  the  PhiUstines,  rather  than  Jndah, 
as  many  aoholara  maintain. — 2.  The  text  here  is  both 
corrupt  and  overladMi.  The  original  should  perhaps 
be  reduced  to  read,  "  Ere  ye  become  fine  dust,  as  chaff 
which  paaseth  away." — 3.  A  late  interpolation,  ofEering 
escape  for  the  laoek  and  humble  (of  Judah).~-4.  "  As 
for  Ashdod — by  noon-day  (after  but  a  morning's  siege) 
thejT  shall  rout  her."~5.  Cherethltec:  a  paraUd 
designation  of  the  Philistinee,  in  allasKMi  to  their 
Cntui  origin  (p.  66, 1  &  30x4',  Biek.  2Si6}.— 6.  ^re 
also  the  text  ib  overiadeo.  Bead  simply, And  thou 
shalt  become  pastures  tot  shepherds  sod  folds  for 
flocks."— 7.  The  fint  and  last  clauses  are  oleariv  post- 
exilio  additions  (after  the  manner  of  3),  turning  the  pro- 
phecy into  a  {Verification  of  "  the  remnant  of  Judah." 
The  original  may  have  read  as  follows :  '*  Bv  the  se*- 
ahore  diaU  they  feed ;  in  the  houses  of  Asnkelon  at 
even  shall  Uieiy  lay  them  down." 

8-10.  Into  the  natural  context  of  the  passage  a 
later  writer  has  woven  a  proj^eoy  of  veneeance  on 
Moab  and  Ammon  for  their  revUings  and  insulta  heaped 
upon  Judah  (on  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  downfall), 
for  this  their  land  shall  become  waste  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  »  pranetoal  desoUtimi.  overran  by  nettles 
and  aal^UM,  while  the  remnant  of  Jndah  shall  phinder 
them  and  hold  them  in  bondage. 

8.  kpiMMHifln:  an obsoiirB«»d.;pn)bnlil7  meaning 
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"inherited  by."— The  desolation  ol  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  was  proverbial  {ef.  Is-  I9). 

11.  A  still  later  addition,  onivenaliaiog  the  jadg- 
moit,  but  f  olloviog  it  ap  witii  a  prophecy  of  Yahwelf s 
worid-wide  reign. 

18.  ProbaUy  the  original  sequel  to  the  orade  of 
doom  (1-7).  The  natural  path  of  the  storm  would  be 
tiuoo^  'B^ypt  to  EthioiHa ;  but  the  doom  cm  Egyvt 
is  abwnt,  wmle  even  that  on  Etiiiopia  is  auspocaoasiy 
brief.  The  prophecy  may  have  Seen  curtailed  is 
process  of  redaction. 

IS-IS.  While  one  arm  of  the  devastating  flood  hai 
passed  through  Palestine  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopiii, 
anot^  sweeps  north  to  Assyria,  overwhelming  the 
proud  capital  Nineveh,  making  her  a  desolation,  tht 
naont  of  lonely  herds  and  creatures  of  the  waste. 

14u  For  "  beasts  of  the  nations  "  read  "  beasts  of 
the  field  "  (LXX).— For  qU.  "  voice,"  read  kof,  the 
little  owl  that  haunted  ruins  (qf.  Fs.  and  for 

honb,  "drought"  (mp.),  read  'oreb,  "the  raven" 
(LXX) :  Him,  "  The  owl  «haU  hoot  in  the  window,  the 
raven  at  the  doorstep"  (cf.  Is.  34jt^  The  doeing 
phrase  is  a  mere  dittogiaidi  to  the  openmg  words  of  15. 
—On  the  deeolation  of  Hinevrii  ef.jSMh.  Sxzfi. 

10. 1-7.  Tba  Stai  of  linMln  MntmM  via  fti 
RlghteovBneBi  of  Yahwelu— From  scenes  of  doom  and 
deeolation  we  are  now  led  back  in  thought  to  the  tin 
that  drew  down  Yahweh's  hand  in  wrath.  Denite 
His  constant  goodness  and  loviiu-kindness  JentMuea 
has  shown  henelf  defiant  and  reSeUioua,  deep-stained 
with  gailtb  and  all  ihb  while  heedlosa  of  ioBtcnetioB 
and  eoTfeotion.  tat  toInb  r^iarioos  as  evenuig  wvlna 
bor  joophets  boastful  and  mthlesB,  giving  foztii  their  I 
own  imaginipga  m  the  veTV  woid  of  God,  and  htf 
priests  indifferent  alike  to  the  olaims  of  holiness  and  1 
the  light  of  revelation  from  above.  While  crimes  like 
Hxeee  poUate  her,  she  cannot  eeoqw  the  judgment  of 
Yahweh ;  for  He  is  righteous,  and  mowing  by  monnng 
biingeth  forth  justioe  as  unfidlingly  as  the  Iwit.  Th* 
nations  He  has  already  deetroyed  and  left  without 
inhabitant  are  abiding  witnesses  to  the  ri^teooBM 
of  Yahweh.  He  hoped  that  His  own  people  would 
read  the  lesson,  and  alnde  in  Hia  fear ;  but  they  have 
wantonly  and  d^berately  made  all  their  doings  oomolt 
thus  not  only  catting  on  all  ohanoe  of  aalntian,  m 
even  inviting  deatruotaon. 

2.  evening  wolves:  cf.  Hab.  18.— 4.  Bgfat:  rathw 
"  omeBtacained,  rackksa"  (in  speechk  "bxugarii" 
(G.  A.  Smith).— tnaeheroos:  i.e.  faithkes  to  Ss  God 
whose  word  they  professed  to  interpret. — For  "the 
sanctuary  "  read  "  that  which  is  holy  (ef.  Ezek.  2£j6)> 
T^  I»ieeta  have  proved  falae  to  th^  two  main  dutits: 
they  have  blurred  the  distinotirai  between  the  Ik^ 
and  the  oommon.  and  have  perverted  the  "  direetiaa  ' 
(teaohing  or  revelation)  reoelved  from  Yahweh.  twislicg 
it  to  suit  the  wishes  of  their  wealthy  petrooi — 6.  For 
la'or,  "  to  the  li^^t,"  we  shoold  perhaps  read  fa'or,  "like 
the  li«^t "  {ef.  Hos.  65),  making  God  s  jodgment  rather 
than  Himself  the  subject  of  "  niletJi  not.  — 7.  I  uld: 
•.e.  "  I  thoi^;fat." — For  ta^onah,  "  her  dwelling,"  read 
me'en^Aa,  "  from  her  eyes  "  (LXX,  Syi.) :  thus.  "  And 
no  more  from  her  eyes  (sight)  shall  be  out  off  an^t 
that  I  have  laid  upon  her  (any  oommandntent  I  have 
charged  her  with). 

HL  8-80.  The  DeBveranee  of  Jarauka.  and  Re- 
nown of  Redeemed  Ifnid^-~S,  11-18.  Let  Yahweh'* 
faithful  people  wait  patiently  till  the  day  when  Ha 
shall  stand  as  a  witness  against  the  nations  tbst 
oppiess  them.  For  it  is  His  purpose  to  iswmble  than 
together  for  jndgnunt,  to  pour  out  the  fim  al  flii 
jeum^y  i^on  tlwm,  and  ov^jjf  the  deotfa  ot  abaw 
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to  bring  the  remnant  of  Israel  to  honour  and  g^cay, 
and  to  abiding  righteoOBnees  and  peace.  For  on  toe 
day  of  iui^ment  Yahweh  will  remove  from  their 
midst  all  the  proad  and  haughty  ones  that  caused 
their  dishimoar.  leaving  a  people  humble  and  pooc» 
trusting  only  in  the  name  of  Yanweh. 

8.  For  Irad,  "  to  the  prey,"  read  If'eck  "tor  ^ 
witneea  "  (LXX.  Syr.).  On  tho  conception  of  Ya^veh 
aa  vitnese  qf.  Ml  I3,  Mat  35. — 12.  "  A  people 
humble  and  poor  " :  in  the  later  literature  a  tech- 
nical ^inse  for  the  pious  in  laraeL — 18*  An  i^i^lio 
^ttne  of  putoxal  peace  and  aeounty  sulk. 

9t.  in  interpolation  In  vhioh  the  redemptioa  of 
iBtael  is  extMided  to  AH  1^  nation!  {cf.  la.  IBzSfl.. 

Zeoh.  I4i6S.). 

0,  tarn:  m.  give  in  exchange  for  tiieir  present 
Idolatzoua  speeds — a  pan  Hp  {mg^ :  one  that  aball 
take  upon  &  only  the  name  ol  Yalnralb— vHh  one 
ihonldtr  (M.) :  fike  tnen  voi&inff  humwloady  to- 
ntiuK  mat  tiie  oommcm  yoke. — 10.  ^e  text  hen  ta 
At^wlMBly  ooxmpt.  Rom  a  mass  of  oonjectaial 
emeodamni  we  may  aaleot  HaMry's  aa  the  aimpleat 


and  most  aatisfaotory,  "  From  beyond  the  riveta  of 
Ethiopia  tite  franoes  of  the  daaght«r  of  Put  shall 
bring  mine  offering  '*  (hring  me  the  ofhring  mrtby  ol 
my  soveteignty). 

14-20.  '^^veh  having  now  aaanmed  the  kingdom, 
Jemsalem  ia  bidden  sing  aloud  for  joy ;  for  the  King's 
heart  is  full  of  joy  in  ms  city,  and  He  wfll  ctHutanuy 
renew  His  love  for  her.  All  abame  and  reproach  will 
He  remove  from  her  midst,  biinging  togethw  her  bait 
and  oatoast  flock,  and  making  Iwr  an  wjetA  of  pnisa 
and  renown  throu^  all  the  eaitii. 

IS.  For  mMfOlai/ik,  "  thy  jodgniflntB,"  read  amAo- 
phl'faffik,  **  thine  adtenaries  *'  (in  the  iud^maQt-ooort). 
In  the  parallel  clause  read  the  moial.  tbme  enemies  * 
(LXX.  etc).— 17.  For  yahari^  "  He  wiU  be  sUent " 
(mp.^  read  probal^  yfffaddc»h,  "  He  wilt  roiew."— 
IS*  The  opening  wordi  ahoold  be  attached  to  17,  and 
amended  to  nad.  "  as  on  the  day  of  festival  "  (LXX). 
The  net  of  the  mw  may  have  originally  ran  aa 
lolkmi^  **  I  will  remove  from  thee  (all)  shame,  and  wiO 
Itft  (the  harden  of)  reproach  from  off  t^  "  {t^.  Kitid'a 
note).— 19.  The  feauuine  collectives  "  halt "  and  **  out- 
oast  "  nfer  to  the  Diqisiakm  as  a  iHiolft 
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By  pBonBMtt  R.  H.  KBNNETT 


Ths  propheoiea  of  Haegoi  and  Zeohariah  both  from 
their  preoise  dating  andtheir  clear  leferenoee  to  exist- 
ing oironmstanoeB  are  of  unique  value  for  a  study  of 
the  poet-exilio  history  of  Israel  It  is  unlikely,  at  least 
in  uie  oase  of  Haggai*  that  they  were  oommitted  to 
mitins  by  the  propietB  ^emselrea,  and  it  ia  evident 
that  ioffv  liave  not  oome  down  to  us  intaot,  while 
further  the  text  has  suffered  in  tranatniarion ;  never- 
theleao  the  sonae  is  ahnoot  alwavs  olaar.  In  some  oases 
the  anoimt  VSS  afford  valuable  help  for  the  restora- 
tion of  tho  text,  while  in  other  oases  mnendationBi  in 
themselves  o(Mijeotaxal«are  pnwrtioallyoert*in  from  the 
context. 

Altiiou^  in  some  instances  juni^eoieB  may  have 
been  written  down  by  their  authors,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  auoh  a  praotioe  was  universal 
Jeremiah  had  preached  for  some  score  of  yearH  before 
his  words  were  oommitted  to  wxiting.  Tho  teaohing 
of  the  prophets  generally  has  been  preaervad  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  uie  teaching  of  our  Lord,  viz. 
through  the  memory  of  their  dlBoipIes.  Froi^eoieB 
oompoaed  in  poetry  might  under  such  oircnunstanoes 
be  reproduoed  nearly  in  their  origioal  form  ;  otherwise, 
although  certain  striking  phrases  might  be  remembered, 
the  ipaistima  verba  of  a  whole  sermon  oould  not  be 
preserved.  It  is  therefore  futile  to  disouss  the 
fiteiuy  style  of  Ha^^  The  foroe  of  his  preaohing 
must  be  estimated  by  its  reeolba. 

Of  Hash's  petsonal  history  we  know  notiiing.  His 
name,  wuoh  appears  to  bo  another  form  of  Haggi 
(Gen.  46i6,  Ku.  2615,  cf.  Haggith,  2  S.  84,  1  K.  Ij.ii, 
Z13,  1  Ch.  32),  probably  donotod  originally  one  bom 
at  one  of  the  great  feasts,  but  no  inierenoe  can  be 
drawn  from  the  name  as  to  the  oircumstanoes  of  the 
proiriiet's  birttL  Of  his  parenti^  nothiiu'  is  known, 
nor  wheUier  he  had  spent  all  his  life  in  Palestine  or 
had  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylonia,  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  neither  Haggai  nor  Zechariah 
ever  mentjons  a  return  from  exile  as  having  taken 
place,  while  both  prophets  evidently  regard  Persia  not 
as  the  instrument  of  Israel's  deliveianoe  (as  in  Is.  442a£.) 
but  as  itself  the  o^reasing  poww.  Their  language 
indeed  is  entirely  explicaUe  if  those  only  had  returned 
who  formed  Zembbabel's  letinuo,  and  it  affords  no 
oonflimatMHi  of  2  Ch.  36221,  Ezr.  1.  The  idea  that 
there  was  a  return  in  the  first  year  of  Oyms  is  not 
improbably  a  mere  inference  from  Is.  44f .  The  cylinder, 
inscription  of  Cyrus  does  not  prove  that  he  permitted 
all  the  exiled  communities  to  rbtum  to  their  own 
lands ;  and,  further,  1  Esd.  4  represents  Zerubbabel 
as  appointed  governor  of  Jndah,  not  by  Cyrus  but  by 
I>anus.  It  is  significant  that  tho  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  was  not  begun  till  the  reign  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  almost  simultaneous  activity  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  is  most  naturally  accounted  for  by  Uie  sup- 
positim  thai  some  leoent  political  evmt,  snoh  as  the 
appointment  of  a  Jewish  govemw,  had  kindled  their 


enthusiasm.  On  the  questiotts  raised  in  this  and  the 
foUotfing  paragraphs,  see  pp.  77f. 

Darius  *(p.  61)  b^an  his  reign  621  B.a,  and,  •ssnainf 
some  interval  between  bis  aooession  ai^  the  araoint- 
ment  of  Zerubbabel,  we  may  oonolude  that  lite  latter 
would  not  remok  Jenmlnn  till  tbe  spring  at  ■ommsr 
of  620.  ■  He  was  doobtiesB  allowed  a  retmoo  of  J««». 
whom  he  would  natorally  seleot  from  those  fanuEei 
which  had  been  most  closely  ooonected  in  the  past 
with  the  Jewish  royal  family,  incdnding  almost  on- 
tainly  some  of  priestly  desoont. 

Aooording  to  2  K.  25i3,  which  is  writtea  from  the 
aristooratio  standpoint  of  the  Bat^ltmian  Jews,  ths 
popidation  remaimng  in  Jodah  and  Jerusalem  in  596 
oonsisted  cndy  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasantiT-  TUs 
statement,  however,  ignores  t^e  refogees  woo  in  a 
short  time  returned  to  their  homes  (Jer.  40i2),  aa  veil 
as  the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  forces  who  stall  oanied 
on  the  guerilla  warfare.  The  land  was  oartainly  not 
depopulated,  otherwiae  OedaUah  would  not  have  bean 
appomtod  governor  (Jex.  40}),  and  even  if  allowanoe  be 
m&do  for  the  migration  to  Egypt  in  oonaaqnenoe  of 
his  murder  (Jer.  41-43),  a  otmsiderable  number  of 
Jews  remained  behind.  From  the  absence  of  w»niiDgB 
againat  idolatir  it  may  bo  concluded  that  the  wt)r- 
shippers  of  Yanweb  who  romained  in  the  oountfy  wen 
somoiently  numerous  at  all  events  to  maintain  their 
own  relinm,  and  perhaps  evea  to  imwm  it  apoo 
reoent  aettlen  such  as  those  Edomitea  -wno  had  oone 
northwards. 

Ezr.  3  implies  that  until  tba  return  the  wdlee  the 
altar  bad  beon  in  ruins,  and  that  no  sacrifices  had  been 
offered  since  686 ;  but  apart  from  tiie  intrinaio  in- 
IHobabilil^  of  this,  it  is  definitely  stated  {Jev.  41j) 
that  ofienngB  wem  bronghi  to  the  Tunple  even  aSm  \ 
the  destnumon  of  tlw  aotoal  building,  and  it  may  1 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  great  utar  of  bamt 
offering  had  ever  been  destroyed.  Moreover,  it  ii 
soaroely  oonoeivable  that  the  community  should  ban 
existed  without  a  priesthood,  sinoe,  apart  from  sacrifice, 
the  priests  were  needed  to  give  deoidoos  on  many 
pcdnte  of  vital  importanoe,  who  the  pxiestB  wecv  who 
Buooeeded  the  deported  sons  of  Zadok  we  ueoowlwrs 
told  ;  but  having  regard  to  Joeiah's  intmtion  to  admi* 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  Temtde  the  priests  from  oth«4' 
sanctuaries  (2  K.  23$)  as  weU  as  the  eiqplieit  Uw  of 
Dt.  186,  we  may  conclude  that  the  priests  who  minit- 
tered  at  Jerusalem  from  586  to  too  af^xuotment  of 

■  That  tbto  WM  Darius  I,  kfi«  of  Pnia  (681-486),  Is  < 
oertain  by  th*  mention  of  TO  Tears  (Zech.  I13,  rf.  Jct.  XInL 
This  Is,  ot  oouiM,  &  rcnnd  namber,  the  actual  langtfa  of  tkM 
between  the  destraction  tA  the  Temple  tn  MM  and  Z«d^W)'t 
pmpbvsy  In  Frt>.  fil9  being  according  to  Jewisb  ndBmoBf,  M 
jma. 

■  Hm  Jewldi  Tear  in  post-exIUc  tbna  began  tn  the  afKbig  (H* 
Hx.  U),  the  fiist  month  being  roogbly  eqoWataat  to  1^ 
Althoo^  the  leokonlng  by  hinar  months  mads  tbs  bsstaalBtal 
the  year  somewhat  vailabta,  we  may,  for  GonvK^mesTflS^  ^(Mk 
these  montbs  wtth  our  own.   Q3ea  n,  UMi  1 
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Zanibbabd  vera  mm  from  otim  saaotoftriea,  of  iriiiidi 
Bethel  w&s  probably  the  chiet^ 

Zerubbabel'B  appointmeat  removed  whatever  politi- 
oal  obBtaolea  had  hitherto  prevented  the  restoration  <^ 
the  Temple,  and  Haggai  exhorted  hia  oountrymen  no 
longer  to  tolerate  its  ruinous  oondition.  It  is  evident 
from  his  prophociee  that  the  fainoiple  a  single 
oenttal  Banotnaiy,  <»igdna]ly  laid  down  by  Joaiah,  ud 
been  generany  aooepted*  and  thattiie  Tarknu  idolatrotiB 
and  superstitious  praotioes  which  Jeremiah  had  oom- 
b&ted  to  the  end  of  his  life  were  no  longer  a  menaoe  to 
the  religion  of  laraeL  Haggai  does  not  oontomplato 
the  possibility  of  any  other  B&notuary,  nor  does  ho 
denounce  any  of  the  heathen  nnkotioes  whitdi  the  pr&- 
exilio  prophets  had  so  eainestfy  feolsted. 

Taking  advant^  <rf  the  new  moon  intiTal,  approxi- 
matdy  Sep,  1»  SSO,  Bugai  preaohed  a  sermon  urging 
the  leboilding  at  tbo  Tnuiue;.  80  great  was  his  elo- 
qaenoe  that  work  was  begun  almost  immediateWt  and 
by  Oet.  21  suffioient  prcwresB  had  been  made  in  diearing 
away  ruins,  eto.,  to  allow  of  a  formal  laying  of  tlie 
foundation  stone  (see  beknr).  On  tJiat  occasion 
Haggai  preadwd  another  sermon  oi  eiuxniragement, 
foretelling  the  oollapae  of  the  Persian  emfHre  and  the 
oonaequent  enrichment  of  Judah.  Two  months  later, 
Dec.  24,  periiape  owing  to  some  signs  of  lessening 
enthusiasm  for  the  work,  he  made  anottter  oiigent 
appeal  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temj^e, 
reiterating  the  hope  of  Persia's  dow^all,  and  declaring 
that  in  ^rubbabel  the  woe  pronounced  by  Jeremiah 
(2224)  on  JehoiaoUn  would  be  zevenBd.  At  this  date 
Haf;gai  evidraUy  hoped  that  Zranbbabd  would  ba 
king  of  Judah. 

With  this  prophecy  Haggai  disappeais  from  our 
notifje.  Aooording  to  Ezr.  615,  the  Temple  was 
Snisiied  on  Haroh  3,  615,  after  which  Zerubbabel  is 
not  a^in  mentioned.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his 
ill-^vmd  attemot  to  fortify  Jerusalem  (Zeoh.  2 1-5, 
Eir.  63}  led  to  hto  recall  or  even  to  his  ezeontion,  and 
if  BO  those  who  were  regarded  as  his  partisans  would 
Buffer  a  like  fate.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  identifica- 
tion o£  Haggai  with  the  prophet  oommcoily  known  as 
Malaohi,  though  the  editor  who  wrote  Hag.  1x3  seems 
to  have  held  uiis  belief. 

Haggai  bieatiieB  a  reBgions  atmooi^ere  ratirrfy 
different  from  that  of  the  pre-exitio  prophets.  Idolatry 
■md  heatbe^sh  praotioes  are  no  longer  the  chief  sins, 
but  rather  a  tenoenoy  to  secularism.  This  was  perhaps 
an  inoTitable  result  of  the  limitation  of  saorifioe  to  one 
altar;  for  tiioae  who  were  suddenly  forbidden  to 
obaerre  the  religious  loaotioes  which  they  had  hitherto 
re^uded  as  essentiBi  would  bk  many  oaoca  find  it 
diffioult  to  disoriminate  between  what  was  forbiddsa 
and  what  was  allowed  or  even  enjoined.  Urns, 
whereas  ii»  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  sevmtli 
oentnriee  repadiated  all  saorifioe,  the  oompromisijijg 
school  of  reformers  represented  by  Josiah  and  his 
ad  vise™  found  it  neoesBarr  to  insist  on  attendanoe  at 
the  fl^eat  religiona  feasts  (Ex.  23z4-i7,  SAsst,  Dt.  16x6). 
white  Ezekiw's  denonoiation  of  eathig  wiUi  the  blood 

S3323)  suggests  that  Hbe  result  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
oottl  sanotoaries  had  been  that  domestic  animals  wore 
sometimes  slain  with  no  ritual  at  all,  not  evm  the 
draining  away  of  the  blood.  In  his  zeal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  ritual  worship,  Haggai  resembles  Ezekiel, 
though  he  shows  no  signs  of  being  directly  influenced 
by  liim.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Ezekiel's 
awn.  TrifgEons  ideas  had  to  a  sieat  extent  bem  formed 
rn  Fttlestine  baEoxe  he  was  tabBa  into  etikL  Atthouf^ 

*  Vat  a  ftnttK  dlKOita  d  tUs  pdiit  sn  OautbrideeBMtaa 
Vjaoyt.  pp.  likOS. 


Haggai's  zeal  for  saorifice  seems  retrograde  in  compari- 
son with  the  teaching  of  the  pre.exilio  prophets,  he 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Mwemiidi, 
and  thus  had  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  Israel  to  be 
a  light  to  lighten  the  QentileB. 

Uterature. — For  literature  on  all  the  Mmor  Prophete 
see  Qeneral  BiUiotnaphiee.  Commentariea :  (a)  Dods, 
BUMt  (G8);  (b)  UfelwU  (IOC);  (e)  Reinke.  Andi«. 
Other  LttwOun:  Q.  A.  Cooke  (HD6);  Robertson 
Smith  (EB*);  arieve  (ES");  Robertsoa  gmitit  and 
Cheyne  (EBi);  Ed-  Meyer,  EntsitkuKg  im  JvAeHtmimt ; 
Hunter,  Afier  the  Exile,  vol.  L 

1.  1-11.  The  Gist  of  Hacgal'i  SennMi  on  8m.  1, 
K80  B.C. — I  and  similar  venea  are  the  work  of  the 
editor,  probably  one  of  Ebtggai's  disciples  who  first 
wrote  down  an  aoooont  of  the  nrophot's  teaohuig. 
After  "  by  Haggai  the  [»o[^et  the  LXX  inserts 
"  saymg,  Say."  But  though  this  reading  is  probably 
oorreot,  since  the  address  in  3ff.  is  to  the  people  rather 
than  to  Zerubbabel  and  Jo^ua,  the  whole  of  i  after 
"  1^  Haggai  tiiie  prophet "  is  a  later  editorial  addition 
from  2i£.  tlte  intXDduotory  tdause  being  oxi|^Mlfy 
identical  in  form  with  2i,io. 

Shealtiel,  Zerobbab^'s  &ther,  was,  aooordins  to 
1  3i7,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiaohin.  Zerubbam's 
office  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  whidi  Gedaliah 
had  been  appointed  (Jer.  40s-7,ii),  and  which  in  the 
leign  of  Cyrufl  had  been  held  hy  Sheshbassar  (Ecr.  1 
8-11).  The  use  of  the  title  peM'^  in  Uie  oaae  <A 
Zeni  Id  babel  and  of  ndsC  in  the  case  of  SheshbaEur 
probably  does  not  imi^y  any  diffemoe  in  the  status 
or  authority  of  the  two  men.  Zranbfaabd  would  have 
no  Jurisdiction  over  Samaria. 

The  title  here  given  to  Joshua  "  the  lugfa  priest  '*  or, 
more  literally,  "  the  great  priest,"  thou^  applied  to 
J^oiada  (2  K.  12io)  was  probably  not  in  use  before 
the  age  of  Josiah,  HiUdah  being  termed  simply  "  the 
priest"  (2  K.  22i4.  2324;  but  </.  224,8,  234).  Ao- 
ooording  to  the  bte  genealogy  in  I  Ch.  613-15  J^o- 
zadak,  Joshua's  father,  was  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  had 
been  carried  into  exile  by  Kebuohadnezzar.  This 
statement,  however,  may  be  a  mero  inference  by  the 
Chronicler  who  combined  the  statemrat  of  2  K.  25i6 
(Jer.  5224)  and  the  deeorij^icm  of  Joshua  in  Hag.,  and 
aijiued  that  sinoe^  aooording  to  his  view,  t^re  were  no 
sacrifices  at  Jenualem  between  S86  and  the  ajntoint- 
ment  of  Zerubbabd,  Joshua  must  have  retained  with 
the  latter,  and  therefore  his  father,  J^iosadak,  must 
have  been  carried  into  oaptivitv. 

2.  Road  mg. — S.  is  a  supernnous  editorial  addition. 
4.  A  deled  house  was  one  lined  with  timber,  ordinal^ 
houses  being  left  as  rough  inside  as  outnde.  "  This 
house"  means  the  iriiole  Temple  aiea,  as  is  evident 
from  14,  23-9.-5.  Condder  your  ways:  means 
"  take  notice  of  your  experiences."  In  5  Haggai 
exhorts  the  people  to  reflect  on  their  past  experienoes 
(described  in  6)  and  in  7  on  what  will  be  the  experienoes 
of  the  future,  viz,  the  greater  prosperity  which  will 
result  from  the  building  of  the  Temide.  In  the  past, 
hopes  have  always '  beJn  disappointed,  and  the  Lord 
haa  '*  blown  upon,"  t.e.  bewitehed  the  produce  of  the 
land.— 7t.  should  be  plaoed  after  11. 

L  12-15.  The  Effect  o(  Haggai's  EtoquMiee.— Work 
was  actually  begun  at  the  Temfde  twenty-three  days 
after  the  first  appeal.  The  phrase  '*  the  remnant " 
(apparently  editorial),  probably  has  the  same  sense  as 
in  Jer.  248, 40i  1,15, 41  to,i6, 422,15,19, etc,  and  denotes 
those  irtu)  have  not  been  oarried  away  hito  exile. 

n.  l-a.  Higgil's  Sennai  oo  Oetobar  21^1L  is 
mabfy  editorial  ^nie  work  hugim  cm  Sep.  24  had 
oonsisted  mainly  <A  preparation,  tiie  actual  lebnilding 
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is  now  b^n.  3  baa  i^ereooe  to  the  umpUdty  of  the 
deaigD  whioh  was  neoemitatod  by  the  builden'  poverty. 
Eur.  Ztai.  is  probably  a  picturesque  iufcnmoe  bom  tma 
paasB^  wff.  are  at  varianoe  with  the 

natural  aieaning  of  Hafs^'s  worda.  5a  seemB  to  be  a 
mutilated  and  miBplaow  faaynept.  Bead,  "  fta  I  am 
wiih  you,  and  my  spirit  alHdeth  among  yon."  "  Tbe 
heavens  and  the  earQu  ih»  tea  aod  the  dir  land  "  is  an 
idiomatio  way  of  sayinj;  "  the  whole  wotid,"  which  to 
Haggai  meant  the  vast  jE^isian  empire.  The"  shaking" 
refers  to  the  revolte  which  broke  out  in  varioDS  ^rta  of 
the  empire  eariy  in  the  zeign  of  Daxius,  which  Haggai 
expected  to  eua  ia  the  downlell  of  Fei^  and  the  oc«i- 
sequent  freedom  aad  enriohmoit  of  the  Jews.  Neither 
he  nor  Zeohariah  shows  the  slightest  goodwill  or  grati- 
todo  towards  Persia.  The  tenos  "  desirable  thinm  " 
and  "  glory  "  denote  national  riches.  After  9  the  T^xX 
has  a  eorions  addition,  probaUy  not  original,  wbioh,  it 
is  suppoeed,  corresponds  to  a  Hebb  dause  meuung 
"  and  qnietaeas  of  soul  to  lestore  all  the  foundation, 
to  raise  up  tho  3^1^"  its  author  aeems  rightly 
to  have  nndecBtood  the  address  on  Oct.  21  as  having 
been  delivemd  at  the  laying  of  the  lonndatMrn  stone. 
The  date  in  18  is  probably  a  mistaken  lepetititm  from 
10  and  should  be  omitted. 

n.  10-19.  Hanal't  Sermoo  oa  Dm.  air-Haggai 
bases  his  exhortation  on  a  pronouncement  of  uie 
priesia  oonoeming  the  infeoting  power  of  holiness  and 
anoleenneai  respeetively.  In  the  qpmrticMi  pot  to  the 
prieeti, "  hdinese  "  baa  Mb  primitiTe  aense  of  a  fbmoal 
state  (t.e.  taboo) ;  bat  in  uie  aignment  whioh  atom 
bases  on  their  answer  a  m<ne  i^toal  senae  of  tne 
word  is  intended.  "  The  law  "  (i  i)  is  a  mistranslation  ; 
tender  "  Ask  now  the  priests  oonoeming  tortA. 
Torah  (pb  121.  Dt.  I5*,  Fx.  ^i*)  meana  strict^  instrao* 
tion  as  to  zi(^t  and  vxong,  and  ttiongh  wilh  ttw 
definite  aitidle  it  may  nwaa  Ae  instevotitHi  par  e^eed- 
hnUf  viz.  tiie  I«w,  it  nevec  loses  its  more  general 
meaning.  Tko  priests  axe  here  asked  for  an  opinion 
on  a  hitherto  undedded  point.  Their  answer  Vi^gs 
out  clearly  a  principle  which  Haggai  develops,  viz. 
whereas  indirect  oontaot  wit^  holinesfl  does  not  make 
holy,  direct  oontaot  with  nnoleannew  does  make  un- 
olean ;  and  therefore  sinee  the  nation  haa  so  little 
oontaot  witii  bolinesa,  and  so  maok  witli  unoleanneas, 
the  whole  nation  ia  unclean  and  the  aaorifioes  whioh 
ate  offered  are  aimilady  iufeoted.   [Or  the  pdnt  majy 


be  that  undeatmeae  has  an  intenser  eoesgy  for  inbetioo 

than  holinees ;  it  can  operate  to  two  removea,  hcdfaUH 
(mly  to  one.  UncleamieBs  may  be  primary  in  peiaoni 
or  thinos,  a  dead  body  ia  unclean  in  itself;  hotinea 
can  oa^  be  aeoondary,  since  the  sole  aouiee  of  holi- 
neasisGod.  See  po.  202f.— A.  S.  P.]  Butvfaentfas 
Temple  is  rebuilt-^  being  implied  Utat  tiie  Tnopls 
worship  wilt  be  a  greater  factor  in  the  life  of  tbe  oom- 
munit^  than  formerly — the  sanctifying  influence  wiS 
outweigh  the  defiling,  and  with  increased  holiness  will 
00 me  an  increase  in  welfare.  The  translation  of  15,  iS 
is  misleading,  sinoe  the  Heb.  phrase  "  from  this  day  ; 
and  upward  always  meana  "  from  this  day  forward, '  , 
as  in^ed  it  is  rendered  in  I  S.  I813,  3035.  The  LXX  ' 
rendering  of  the  Heb.  text  unjustifiaUy  tranaiated 
"  throu{£  all  that  t^me  "  is  "  who  were  ye  ?  "  We 
should,  nowever,  expect  some  such  sense  as  '*  how  did 
yo  fare  t  "  IS  (exoe^t  "  Consider,  I  pray  you  "), 
should  probably  bo  onutted  as  an  insertion  founded  oa 
an  incorrect  inzerenoe  from  10,  15.  r^  is  a  quotatioa 
or  reminiaomce  of  Am.  49,  {Ht>bably  not  Baggpi 
himaell  In  19  a  qiMstion  is  out  of  plaoe^  a  statemeat 
of  faot  being  required ;  read  (inanting  (hw  letter), 
"  Lo,  the  seed  is  still  in  the  bam."  15-19  may  be 
paraphrased  as  follows  :  "  Ti^  notaoe  from  this  day 
forward,  and  observe  bow  difiereot  your  experieooei 
in  the  ^ture  will  be  from  those  in  the  past.  Befoa 
stone  was  laid  on  stone  in  the  Temple  tlte  TenHile 
pnpeor  as  distinot  from  the  whole  sanetoaty  oaoed 
^tiie  house')  you  experienced  diaappoiiitmecit ;  but 
heno^orth  aU  wiU  be  changed.  At  this  time,  aoid- 
winter,  the  agrionitural  year  is  over,  and  agriaaltaiid 
operationB  are  at  a  standstill.  The  seed  to  be  sown  ii 
not  yet  taken  out  of  the  bam,  euul  no  yield  of  any  sort 
ia  in  sight.  The  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  lud 
whioh  nuty  be  expected  at  the  next  ingathering  wiQ 
therefore  have  b^nn  after  the  reatoraticm  m  ths 
Temple  is  taken  in  hand,  euid  must  be  regarded  as  its 
direct  outoomew" 

IL  A  Retteratton  and.  InddaitaQy,  u  Ik> 

pluatloD  ot  Uie  Prophet  ot  Oct  Sl^—ao,  31a  ia  an 
editorial  addition.  The  throne  of  kingdoms  "  {iA 
Persia)  will  bo  destroyed  by  internal  strife,  with  tbe 
result  that  Judah  will  be  freed,  and  in  Zembbabd  viB 
be  seen  a  reversal  of  t^e  woes  pronounced  apoo  hii 
grandfather,  J^oiadiin  (Jer.  2224).  Haggai  eridnit^ 
regpurda  Zerabhabel  as  destined  to  be  king. 
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Or  Zsohanah,  as  of  hu  oont^opomiy,  Haggai,  nothing 
is  known  apart  from  the  Cfr.  Aooording  to  li  be 
hegaa  to  prophoay  in  Nov.  620  B.a,  very  shortly 
after  Haggais  seoond  great  address.  But  I2-6  m 
piDbaMy  not  by  Zeobariah  (see  belov)»  and  the  next 
earliest  prophei^  is  dated  Eebi  24»  619.  The  htest 
date  given  (7i)  »  Dec.  4,  SIB. 

The  book  falls  into  two  main  divkions,  of  which  the 
first  (1-8)  belongs  to  the  age  of  Zembbabel:  the 
seoond  (0-14),  which  will  be  considered  ssfiant^,  has 
no  reference  to  this  period,  and  is  oorammly  aBowed 
to  be  no  part  of  the  original  book. 

Utaratore. — For  literature  on  all  the  Minor  Prophets 
see  General  Biblionaphies.  Commentariei :  ia)&a,y 
Dev.  Barnes  (CB),I)ods,  C.  H.H.Wi^t;  (&)]IIMMn 
(ICC);  (c)  Baumgarteo,  Vivagfi.  Oiher  JUUtnOmv: 
Ortenbeig,  DieBtsiancUeiUdaBwJia  Sackarja  ;  Staw^ 
UiUer»uchungen ;  Rubinkam.  The  Second  PaH  c$  iAs 
Booh  of  Zechariah  ;  Kniper,  Zacharia  ix.-mv. ;  Cheyne 
(JOB,  1888);  Wellhanaen  (EBi) ;  Nowack  (HDB); 
Marti.  Dtr  Propket  Zaeharja,  Die  Zaeifd  an  der  vro- 
vhttiaehem  Sendiang  BadMrjat  (in  Stadien  JvUtu  WeO- 
hmueit  giwidm^. 

L-vnL 

Unlike  Haggai,  Zechariah  would  appear  to  have 
written  bis  own  propheciee,  but  the  original  document, 
which  has  not  oome  down  to  us  quite  oom|dete,  has 
been  edited  with  sundry  introductory  notes  and  oon- 
toins,  appaieatty,  some  intei^lationa.  Of  the  latter, 
la-6  is  an  instajwe.  Theie  is  here  nothiiw  peooliarhr 
eharaoteristie  of  Zeehariah,  though  in  so  £ort  a  bo» 
aignmeots  from  style  must  not  be  pnwaed.  It  is, 
however,  strange  that  when  the  restoration  of  iha 
Temple  was  going  on  apace,  Zechariah,  with  his 
hopeful  temperament,  shouU  preach  a  sermon  im^ying 
the  continued  impeoitenoe  of  the  peo^  pWbaw^  a 
later  exhortatimk  Das  been  Aibrtitttted  for  tiie  (niguul 
opening,  deemed  for  some  mason  nnsnitaUe;  '^Iw 
former  propheta  "  im|^ea  a  contrast  with  the  latm: 
^phets,  Jeremiah  bong  assigned  to  another  era. 
While  tiie  section  would  suit  beMer  the  situation  at  the 
hemming  of  Haggai's  ministry,  it  is  not  quite  in  his 
ame,  and  it  Buggeeta  sins  more  serious  than  the  iqpattiy 
whiofa  he  attacfai.  The  author  of  I3-6  sBems  to  have 
enanded  7I 

The  natuie  of  Zeohaxiah's  activity  is  dear  from  hk 
own  words.  The  fint  atteranoe  which  can  be  certainly 
asoribed  to  him  (I7-17)  is  dated  Feb.  24,  519  B.a  At 
this  date  the  revolts  which  had  broken  out  agunsb 
Darius  in  various  parts  of  the  Vvnaaxi  empire  weve 
b^ng  ta|ddly  quelled,  and  tiw  disappointment  of  the 
hopes  raised  by  Haggai  In  the  previous  Oct.  (Hag.  2d.) 
had  caused  depcession  in  Judah.  Zechariah,  however, 
did  not  lose  courage,  piediotine  the  overUirov  of  the 
naticniB  and  tJw  oompletion  <rf  Zioa's  natoration.  But 
ho  pnttrted  agibwC  the  lattd^  of  Zembbabel's  ad- 


vjBms>  who,  nntaught  the  lenni  of  the  exile,  wished 
not  CKily  to  restore  but  to  fortify  Janisalem.  a  project 
which  aroused  Samaritwi  jealousy  and  caused  Psiaian 
interventkm. 

The  propheoiee  of  Zechariah  are  of  supreme  imjiort- 
anoB  through  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  internal 
histon'  <d  Judah.  For  some  reason  not  definitely 
stated,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  Joahna  <h 
the  Higfa-priestiuMd.  Joshua  aj^anmtiy  belonged  to 
the  community  which  had  remained  in  Palestine  during 
the  exile  (p.  573),  and  consequently  when  Zadokite 
priests  returned  from  Babylonia,  motion  inevitably 
arose,  sinoe  the  btter  would  regard  Joshua  as  an  upBtart 
fit  at  best  for  the  subordinate  positioa  td  Levite  (see 
Ei^  M10-14V  KcneoTer,  Joshua  and  Zembbabd 
aeem  to  have  qinandM  peracoially.  Zwohariah  boldly 
ohampiimed  the  cause  of  Joahna,  oeolaring  that  00  feng 
as  his  conduct  wag  Uamekss  be  ought  to  be  tiie  head 
of  the  Temple.  Zerubbabd  albo  had  his  own  sidiere 
of  nsefnlnees,  and  both  ibonld  work  together  for  the 
good  of  Judaik 

Acoordhu(  to  En.  615  Hie  Temple  waa  finished  on 
Uarah  3.  SiS.  This  is  probably  t£e  data  fA  tlie  oom- 
pleticHi  all  bnihiiiig  operationB  within  tiie  Temple 
area,  the  Temi^e  proper  having  been  oompieted  mudi 
earW.  At  any  rate  on  Dec.  4,  518,  the  work  was 
pnmeesing  so  well,  that  a  deputation  was  smt,  ap^ 
renuv  by  Zembbabel,  to  the  religious  leaders  to  inquire 
wheuier  the  fasts  oommemoiatuis  the  disasters  ot  686 
should  still  be  observed  (Tifi.).  Zeohariah  relied  that 
tbey  should  henceforth  be  obsOTved  as  holidays,  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  was  an  eamest  tA  tlie 
restoration  of  national  prosperity. 

From  a  hterary  point  of  view  Zechariah  makes  a 
new  dqiartoie,  inasmuch  as  he  delivers  his  message 
in  a  series  of  aUegories  purporting  like  Bunyan^s 
PUgrm'e  Pnvnu,  to  be  a  dream.  The  germ  ot  this 
B^pe  jBKy  indeed  be  found  eatlier  (1  K.  32),  bat  fba 
dev^opment  of  ft  is  Zeehaciah's.  These  aDeguies  or 
word-painted  |«ittues,  thou^  to  us  ihay  may  appear 
somevhat  bitarre,  ware  oleany  as  intelligible  in  his  age 
as  our  own  politioal  cartoons  are  in  ours.  Another 
new  feature  m  his  prophecies  is  the  avoidance  of  the 
apparent  familiarity  in  speaking  of  the  Lord  which  is 
onaraoteristic  of  the  (doer  fitentuxe^  This  may  be 
due  partly  to  inonaaed  revereiMie^  partty  to  tlie  deoUne 
of  poetry  and  the  growth  of  a  more  prosaic  fitoralisra. 
Thus,  tiiongh  he  uses  freely  t^  old  formula  "  saiUi  tbe 
Lord,"  he  remeeenta  himself  as  addressing  the  Lord 
not  directly,  out  throu^  the  mediation  of  an  angel 
who  interprats  to  him  the  meaning  <rf  what  he 


070 


Zsoluriah's  teaeUng  la  duRMtMtod  by  sanotafied 
oommon  seiue,  Althouch  he  hoped  to  see  Zembbabel 
aotoaUy  king  of  Jodah,  £e  was  not  blind  to  the  dangers 
of  the  ooozse  he  was  punning  Beoogmsing  as  oleaily 
as  aiqr  Zadokite  prieat  the  nesd  of  a  raUying  point  for 
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Jewidi  religion,  he  was  free  from  the  petty  narrownean 
Thtoh  oonld  see  no  merit  ia  any  priest  of  another  guild. 
In  an  age  when,  as  it  would  seem,  the  oiTil  and  the 
relisiooB  leaden  were  sttiving  for  the  pm^eiuinenoe,  he 
deelared  that  each  had  hia  own  proper  sphere.  He 
reoognised  the  value  of  iaatinf  if  performed  in  the 
right  spirit,  but  he  did  not  desue  that  the  children  of 
the  bride^hambw  should  last  while  the  brid^room 
was  with  them. 

Unhappily  Zoohariah's  oountrymen  would  have  none 
of  his  counsels  of  patienoe.  His  mission  was  denied, 
and  hia  advioe  disn^arded.  Only  too  late  did  the 
Chundi  of  Jndah  leun  the  tmm.  of  hia  reiterated 
ORBuranoe,  "  Ye  shall  know  that  ^e  Lord  bath  sent 
me  unto  you."  Had  his  oounsel  been  followed,  the 
BUBiKcion  of  the  Samaritans  would  never  have  been 
aroused  by  the  attempt  to  fortify  Jerusalran,  and  the 
jealousy  between  Samaria  and  Judah,  at  firat  merely 
political,  would  not  have  been  extended  to  religious 
matters  alsa  like  Him  whose  forerunner  he  was, 
Zeohariah  would  have  gathered  Jenualem's  ohildren 
together  as  a  hen  gathera  her  ohkkMis  under  her  wing^ 
and  th^  would  not. 

L  2-6.  This  rebuke  (see  above,  pL  575)  seems  inooo- 
sistent  with  a  date  five  weeks  or  more  ^ter  work  had 
been  begun  at  the  Temple  and  at  least  ten  days  after  the 
propheoy  in  Hag.  2i-a.  The  olumsv  handiworic  of 
one  or  more  editMS  is  abo  evident  in  tne  seotion.  The 
thonj^t  aj^ieuB  to  be  as  follows :  The  hard  had  graai 
oauM  to  be  wroUi  with  yonr  iattieis,  and  theix  pumab- 
ment  has  lai^y  fallen  upon  yon.  Bat  now  if  yon 
will  <diange  your  attitude  towards  Him  in  showing 
loyal  obeouenoe.  He  will  change  His  attitude  towards 
yon  in  showing  you  meroy.  Your  fathers  were 
stubborn,  and  the^  are  gone  ;  but  the  prophets'  words 
ouDS  to  pasB,  and  yonr  faUten  wen  oonttanuned  to 
admowledge  the  justice  of  iheit  ponkhment^  5»  ss  it 
■tands,  is  difficult.  The  required  sense  is  beat  giveo 
by  the  restoration  of  a  negatave  omitted  by  aocMWnt ; 
thus,  "  Your  fathers  where  axe  they  T  but  the  prophete. 
do  not  tiiey  live  for  ever  ?  Yea,  indeed,  my  words 
and  my  statutea,  etc"  The  nif^enoe  is  not  to  indi- 
vidusl  pro^ietB  but  to  the  ixophetlo  older  whioh 
alwan  «dnieai 

L  7-17.  This  seetaon,  to  whioh  7  is  an  editorial 
iutrodaotitm*  either  is  not  the  bqpnuing  of  Zeohariah'a 
allegories,  or  has  not  oome  down  to  us  in  its  originat 
fonUf  for  the  interpreting  angel  is  mentioned  in  9  as 
already  known  to  the  raadn.  A  verse  introducing 
him  may,  however,  have  been  omitted  between  8  taiA  9, 
sinoo  the  opening  words  of  8  imfdy  that  we  have  here 
the  beginnmg  of  the  allegorical  propheotea.  There  are 
many  oomiptions  in  the  text,  several  of  yAaoh  can, 
however,  be  easily  oorreoted  from  the  context.  In  8 
read, "  I  saw  in  the  ( Anglice  "  a  ")  night  dream  (d.  4i} : 
omit  "  ridine  apon  a  red  horae,"  as  a  mutilated  frag- 
ment of  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  whioh  should  read, 
"and  behind  him  were  riders  on  horses  red,  white, 
sorrel,  and  black."  (According  to  MT  the  "  horBss  " 
carry  on  a  oonversation. )  In  11,  for  '*  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  "  read  "  the  man  "  {t.e.  of  8  ;  the  oorreotion  was 
perhaps  due  to  reverence,  since  12L  shows  that  the 

man  "  is  the  Lord  Himself).  In  12  read  "  the  angd 
that  talked  with  me  answered."  For  '*  myrtle  trees  " 
the  LXX  has,  perhaps  ocaieot^,  "  mountains,"  as  in 
6x*  The  sign^auioe  of  myrtle  Wees  is  not  known,  nor 
the  worn  lendered  "  we  bottom  "  (8  mg.  "  shady 
plaoe  ").  With  a  oorreoted  text  the  meaning  of  the 
alt^^ory  is  dear.  Zeohariah  sees  someone,  who  is  later 
poroeiv«d  to  be  the  Lord  Himself,  behind  whom  are  font 
ridttBonhoiBeiof  TariooRookMUB,  These  bring  reports 


from  the  four  (Quarters  of  the  earth  that  the  whole 
earth  is  quiet ;  t.e.  the  revolts  whudi  Haggai  expected 
to  end  in  the  down^  of  Persia  have  bean  quelled. 
Thereupon  the  interpreting  uigel  expteeeea  the 
prophet's  disappointment,  but  the  Lord  answers  with 
words  of  encouragement.  The  heathen  nations  have 
indeed  been  Wa  instaintent  to  ehastiw  His  peopfe 
(c/.  Is.  lOsfi.),  but  t^iey  aca  abont  to  be  pimfshed  In 
their  msiioe.  The  outoome  wiH  be  the  restoiatiaD  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

L  18-^.  The  four  horns  which  have  80att«iod  Judah 
and  JemsaJem  ("  Israel "  should  nrobaUy  be  (nnittod) 
iei««sent  the  yiho]»  world  arrayed  against  Jndah,  and 
are  perhaps  ixcm  horns  like  thoae  nude  by  Zedeki^ 
(1  K.  22ii);  henoe  "smiths"  are  introdnoed  to 
shatter  them. 

n.  l-fi.  The  panoa  with  ih»  measoring  fine  (do- 
Boribed  in  4  as  a  "  young  num,"  Zembbabd. 

I  End.  34,  458)  is  evidentiy  ascertaining  t^e  leogtb 
of  wall  required.  An  angel  bids  the  iaterpreting  an^ 
stop  the  measuring.  A  fortified  wall  is  mmeoesBair, 
since  the  Lord  will  defend  His  own,  and  it  would  only 
oheck  the  expantion  of  Jemsalem. 

n.  6-lS.  A  CoOeefion  of  Fragments,.-6{.  bkta  the 
Jews  scattered  through  the  Fer^an  empire  escape  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  will  be  safe  when  the  jad^ont 
comes  upon  Pereia.  The  "  north "  in  Jetcmiah'a 
earliest  proj^eoiea  referred  to  the  Soythians,  and  was 
sabseqtMut^  appGed  to  the  Qialdearu  and  their  sno- 
oesBoisL  bi  66  the  I£X  has,  "I  will  gather  you  boin," 
e'o.  Possibly  HT  and  LXX  shonld  m  combined.  In? 
[daoe  "  dauf^ter  "  before  SSwl  Zeohariah  evidently 
oonsiders  that  many  of  those  who  once  formed  the 
population  of  Zion  are  still  in  Babjdonia. — St.  Omit 

After  gltKy  bath  he  sent  me,"  and  read  *'  Thus  »ith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  with  lefereooe  to  the  natiocis,"  etc ; 
omit  "  For  "  in  0. — ^10;  The  pophet  does  not  mean  a 
looal  presence  of  the  Lord  m  Jemsalem.  When  he 
seems  not  to  intervene  for  Hia  peo[de,  it  is  as  thon^ 
He  were  absent. — 11.  An  antidpation  of  the  oonveaioa 
of  the  heathen  [Hnbably  inserted,  or  at  least  modified 
by  a  later  hand. — 12.  fillwrit:  an  entirdy  muJniting 
translation.  The  Bab.  word  is  osed  of  receiving  a 
portion  of  land  for  ooltivation  at  the  periodic  dismbo- 
taon  of  the  whole  arable  land  belonging  to  the  tQIm 
community.  Judah  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  land  wfaift 
the  Lord  naa  for  His  own  ooltivation. — 18  ai^ean  to 
be  a  fragment  desorilnng  the  Lord's  ooming  to  jodge 
the  oppressors  of  Israel  It  is  difficult  to  say  wraAsr 
it  is  original  or  a  later  insertion  (^.  Hab.  Sao,  Zeph.  17^ 

m.  1-10.  The  TrUl  of  JOBhsa.— ^Several  ocxreatioM 
are  neoeosary  in  this  paiaan^ih,  some  at  wiiioh  sn 
oonfiimed  tb»  ULi.  ui  3  read,  And  the  aonl 
of  the  Lord  said."  In  4I  read  with  LXX.  "  Takatba 
filthy  sarments  from  off  him  (And  he  said  unto  lum, 
Behokll  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee) ; 
and  clothe  him  with  rich  apparel,  and  set  a  fair 
mitoSk"  etc  In  8  we  shonld  probaUy  read,  "Tbou 
and  thy  fallows  whitA  sit  belm  thee  ara  men  which," 
eto.  Amoaz  the  Hehnwa  any  disastor  was  t^aidad 
as  a  sign  of  Divine  displeasure  or,  to  use  a  oommoo 
Heb.  figure  of  speech,  a  sign  that  the  Lord  was  bringing 
a  ohaige  against  the  person  afflicted.  The  "  satau 
or  opponent — for  here,  as  in  Job,  the  word  is  not  a 
pvopw  name — is  not  a  devil  but  an  angel,  periealty 
obedient  to  ttte  Lord  and  commisBioiied  by  Wm  to  tort 
men's  sincraity  by  bringing  misfortane  upon  thsi. 
He  may  therefore  be  resided  as  the  angd  of  thd. 
A  representation  of  the  High  Priest  as  apon  his  trial 
im|diee  that  he  has  been  vimed  with  some  nusfbrtoMk 
Hm  natue  of  whitdi  is  indkated     his  flltiijr  jUTmmK 
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garmenla  |n  which  it  would  be  impoeaiblo  for  a 
priest  to  miniater.  Id  other  words,  an  attempt  haa 
been  made,  whether  suooeBsfully  or  not,  to  tum  Joehua 
out  of  the  High-priesthood.  The  parentheeia  in  4, 
which  may  be  a  uitnr  iDsertion,  does  not  neoesaarthr 
imply  actual  misoondnot  on  Joshua's  port ;  for  aooora- 
iog  to  Heb. idiom,  *'  iniqui^"  or  "guilt"  rested  opon 
every  accused  person  until  be  was  acquitted.  The 
angel  of  the  Lora,  who  is  the  presiding  }udge,  confirms 
Joshua  in  the  High-priesthood,  bo  long  sa  hifi  conduot 
is  WOTtby  of  hia  office,  and  gives  him  a  definite  sphere 
of  MjtUHi  ("  ^aooB  to  wgSk  in,"  not "  a  plaoe  of  access  '*) 
among  tiie  Lord's  messengen  or  angels.  Joshua  is 
further  informed  that  he  and  his  asaietanta  who  have 
preeerred  a  priesthood  in  Jerusalem  are  an  earnest 
that  the  monarchy  will  not  be  extinguished  but  that 
the  Lord  will  fulfil  the  anticipation  of  Jeremiah  (235f[.) 
and  produce  a  shoot  {rng.,  not  "  branch  ")  from  the 
root  of  the  out-down  tree  of  David  which  in  time  will 
itself  develop  into  a  tree.  As  Haggai  (223)  expects  to 
see  in  Zenibbabel  a  reversal  of  the  woe  pronounced 
by  Jeremiah  (2224)  upon  Jehoiaolun,  so  Slecharioh 
expeota  to  ace  in  him  a  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  pre- 
diction of  a  restored  monarchy.  This  passage  indeed 
is  probably  the  first  dear  inetanoe  of  the  expression 
of  a  hope  baaed  upon  a  definite  prophecy,  so  that 
Jor.  2S5S.  may  be  rwarded  as  the  starting-point  of 
"  Bfesaianio  "  hopa  The  latter  part  of  the  pEaasraph 
is  M>paTently  mutilated,  for  iho  stone  mentioned  in  9 
aa  Known  has  not  been  mentioned  before ;  moreover 
"  that  land  "  can  scarcely  be  right.  The  leferenoe  to 
the  stone  is  obscure,  but  a  clue  may  be  found  in  69-14. 
We  are  probably  to  understand  a  gem  which  is  com- 
mitted to  Joshua's  keeping  until  it  can  be  worn  by 
Zerubbabd  aa  cue  of  ttie  inaignia  <rf  roy^ty.  The 
"  BOvea  eyes  "  are  either  seven  surfaoee  or  faoets,  or 
more  {oobably  seven  droles,  poasiUy  representing 
■even  stars,  engraved  upon  the  stone  as  upon  a  signet. 
10  is  one  of  ^ose  descriptions  of  the  good  time  to 
oome  which  later  editors  have  so  plentifuUy  inserted 
in  the  prophetic  books.  It  is  dearly  addressed  to  the 
people  mnerally,  whraeaa  the  preoeding  veiiM  aie 
addxeasea  to  Joehoa. 

IV.  1-7,  The  OoUui  Lampstand^Zechariah  dreams 
that  he  is  aroused  by  the  interpreting  angel  who  shows 
him  a  golden  lampstand.  This  section  has  sufFered 
somewhat  in  transmission.  In  2  road  with  LXX  .  .  . 
"  behold,  a  lampstand  all  of  gold,  and  a  bowl  npon  the 
top  of  it,  and  seven  lamps  thereon,  and  seven  pipes  to 
the  lamps,"  etc.  Two  insertions  have  been  made. 
The  former  (66-ioa),  which  is  a  general  encouragement 
to  Zenibbabel,  is  |Ht)babIy  due  to  some  scribe's 
blunder  ;  the  second  (12)  appears  to  be  a  fragment  of 
a  Hipi'lftr  allegory  by  some  other  writer.  loli  ought  to 
follow  immediately  upon  6a,  thus :  (6a)  "  Then  he 
announced  and  spake  unto  me  saying  (10&),  These 
seven  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  The  lampstand 
(not  "  oondleetiok  ")  must  be  imagined  as  an  uiNci^t 
atandaid  with  a  reeerroir  for  col  upon  th.e  top,  and  seven 
trranobes  supporting  the  lamps,  each  of  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  pipe  with  the  reswvoir.  On  eaoh  side  of 
this  lampstand  are  two  oltve-treee,  by  which  the 
reservoir  supplying  the  lamps  ia  itself  fed  -with  oU.  In 
Heb.  idiom  (me  word  oonmmonly  covers  both  cause  and 
effect ;  oonaequently  a  lamp,  which  suggests  light, 
saggeeta  also  the  result  of  light,  t.e.  safety,  since  dark- 
ness involved  dai^r  bom  the  lawless  (14fiff.*,  cf.  Job 
24x3-17).  Seven  mmps  impljr  an  intense  light,  i.e.  a 
state  of  things  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  such 
as  existe  when  two  eyes  of  the  Lom  are  u^n  His 
people  for  good.   This  state  of  peace  and  safety  is  main- 


tained by  Joshua  and  Zerubhab^  who  are  compared 
to  the  ohve-trees  which  supply  the  oil  for  the  tamps. 

1^  sons  of  (dl  is  an  absurdly  literal  translation. 
Heb.  makes  good  its  defioienoy  in  adjectives  in  various 
ways,  among  them  W  the  use  ttf  tiie  word  "scm." 
Thus  "  son  death  "  means  "  liable  to  death  " ;  "son 
of  dawn  "  the  star  which  heralds  the  dawn ;  "  son 
of  fatness  "  (Is.  61)  means  productive  of  luxuriance; 
similarly  "sons  of  oil"  means  "productive  of  oii" 
There  is  no  idea  here  of  anointing,  tor  yishar  (the  word 
used  here),  whi<di  denotes  vegetable  oil,  is  never  used  <^ 
tiie  oil  of  nnotion,  which  probably  was  originally 
■aimal  oil,  and  ia  always  called  ahaneti. 

8b-10a  is  an  address  to  Zenibbabel  apparently  be- 
longing to  about  the  same  period  as  ^tg.  23-9  or  at 
any  rate  the  earlier  days  of  the  Temple  restoration. 
In  6  read  mg.  7  reminds  us  of  Is.  4O4,  but  ia  not 
neoeesarily  a  quotation.  The  meaning  of  the  stone  (7) 
is  doubtful.  It  is  scarcely  equivalent  to  "  the  head  of 
the  comer"  (Ps.  11822),  tot  not  only  would  this 
naturally  follow  9a,  but  '*  bring  forth "  would  not 
naturally  bo  used  in  connexion  with  a  building  stone, 
and  the  Heb.  ("  the  stone  the  head  ")  is  impossible. 
It  is  more  likely,  therefore,  though  the  text  is  too  much 
mutilated  to  be  corrected  witi^  certainty,  that  the 
stone  belongs  to  a  diadem  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
Zerubbabel's  head  (q/.  6aff.).  The  last  clause  of  7  is 
fragmentary ;  "  with  "  is  not  expiessed  in  the  Heb. 
The  "  plummet "  in  the  inoomi^te  sentence  (loa)  is 
probably  a  sign  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 

12.  A  fragment  of  some  partulel  allegory,  probably 
a  later  imitation  of  Zeoharian's.  The  translation  "  the 
golden  oiZ  "  is  a  deeperate  but  hopetess  i^tempt  to 
make  sense  of  a  corrupt  text. 

V.  1-4.  A  Rylnib  UUqnttoni  RoO  Mitidnliig 
n  mtestoal  Cone  ■gabut  Thlms  and  PoJuiwi^Id 
3jb  RV  does  violmoe  to  the  Heb.  Wellhauaen  with  a 
alight  emendation  reads :  "  for  everyone  that  steoleth 
hath  for  a  long  time  past  been  held  guiltless,  and  every- 
one that  sweareth  ulsely  hath  for  a  long  time  past 
been  held  guiltlesB."  Zechariah  here  answers  the  com- 
plaint that,  -wbUe  the  iiffhteouBaufier,ain  ia  not  punished, 
and  affirms  that  benoeiorth  the  Lonl'a  curse  will  show 
itself  active  against  all  thieves  and  perjureis.  IWos  tdie 
power  of  self-fulfilmoit  inherent  in  a  caree  see  Qeo. 
925*.— A.  S.  P.] 

V.  6-11.  The  TransfereDM  to  Babylonia  of  Jodab's 
Gnllt  {i.e.  the  cause  of  calamity). — For  "  their  resem- 
blanoe  "  (6)  read  with  LXX  "  their  iniquity  "  {mg.)  or 
rather  "  their  guilt."  By  the  transfraence  of  Judah's 
guilt  to  Shiuar  (an  intentional  archaism  for  ^bylon, 
see  Gen.  lli-o)  Zechariah  foretells  both  t^e  deliverance 
of  Judah  and  the  ruin  of  the  groat  empire.  But  he 
looks  for  the  removal  not  only  of  the  guilt,  the  cause  of 
the  calamity,  but  also  of  wickedness,  the  cause  of  the 
guilt.  "  Widiedness,"  being  feminine  in  Heb.,  is 
naturally  symbolised  by  a  woman.  It  is  remaricable 
that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  make  no  mention  ttf  Persia, 
bat  only  of  Bal^lonia,  probably  beotuiBe  the  Jews  were 
atill  in  captivity  in  ttie  latt«r  country, 

VI.  1-4.  A  mora  Deflnlte  Version  of  the  All^ory  In 
L  8ff. — Heie,  however,  the  horsemen  of  the  former 
allegory,  who  represent  messengers,  are  tejdaoed  by 
obariots  which  symbolise  warlike  agencies.  By  "  moun- 
taina  of  brass  "  (or  rather  bronze)  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand ihs  Lebanon  with  its  copper  mines  (Cheyne),  for 
in  that  case  we  should  require  the  definite  article  (read 
BV  text,  not  m^.  in  i ;  so  LXX),  Perhaps  the  two 
mountains  (bronze  indicates  their  irresistible  strength) 
are,  so  to  speak,  gatepoata  on  the  road  to  the  uiur 
quartms  erf  Uke  worid  irem  the  abode  ctf  Godj^  In  3 
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Nuit  "  stnmK  *'  (see  mg.)  and  sabetitute  "  red  "  for  it 
in  7  (see  nt^.).  la  MT  of  5  the  "  ohariots  "  BjoaboUze 
the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  a  slight  ohwige  gives  the 
Buperior  sense,  "  These  (i.e.  the  chariots]  are  going  forth 
unto  the  four  winds  of  heaven  after  presenting  them- 
selves unto,"  eto.  ¥or  the  meaningieea  "  after  them  '* 
(6),  the  Heh.  of  whidi  is  peooliar,  we  evidently  require 
some  point  of  the  oompasB  ;  Weiihausen  suggests  '*  the 
jand  of  the  east."  There  is  a  oonfusion  of  Uie  tenses; 
the  present  tense  should  probably  be  read  in  all  oases 
in  6  and  in  the  first  clause  of  7,  whioh  has  further 
suffered  some  mutilation,  sinoe  the  destination  of  the 
fourth  chariot,  probably  the  west,  is  not  mentioned. 
The  subject  of  "  sought "  (t.e.  asked  permission)  is 
obviously  not,  as  EV  snggesba,  the  bay  horses,  but  tho 
occupants  of  all  four  ohariots.  Their  audieaoe  is  now 
over,  and  they  ask  leave,  whioh  is  granted,  to  depart  on 
their  several  missions.  For  "  have  quieted  "  (8)  we 
must  read  "  will  quiet "  ;  i.e.  the  chariot  with  the 
black  horses  goee  out  to  take  vengeanoe  on  the  north 
ooantry,  and  to  satisfy  the  Lord's  spirit  whioh  has  been 
distressed  by  tho  injury  done  to  His  people.  The  text 
at  the  beranning  of  8  is  somewhat  uncertain,  Zeohariah 
appuenuy  (see  lii)  looked  for  judgment  on  "the 
north  country,"  not  from  tho  existing  pohtioal  situa- 
tion, but  as  satisfying  Divine  justioe. 

VL  9-16.  A  CrowQ  for  ZerabbabeL^The  text  is 
considerably  oonfused,  partly  through  aooident^partly 
it  would  seem  by  dehtnrate  alteration.  The  Hob.  of 
the  voids  rendered  "  and  oome  Hum  the  same  day, 
and  go  into  the  house  of,"  inoredibte  as  it  may  appear, 
seems  to  have  arisen  merely  through  various  attempts 
to  oorreot  a  misreading  01  "from";  in  11,  14  for 
"  orowns  "  read  "  crown."  In  136  the  LXX  reads, 
'*  shall  be  priest  at  his  right  hand,"  which,  coupled  with 
the  mention  of  "  them  both,"  proves  oondnsively  that 
otiginallT  the  section  ocmt^ned  the  name  not  only  of 
Jowina,  tmt  also  of  Zembbabel  Sinoe  the  subject  of 
the  words  '*  shall  be  priest  at  his  right  band  "  oan  onlv 
be  Joshua,  the  person  at  whose  right  hand  Joshua  ahsJl 
be  priest  must  do  2Ierubbabel,  and  his  name  must  be 
subetitnted  for  that  of  Joshua  in  1 1.  I'he  four  names 
in  10  should  dearly  be  the  same  as  the  four  in  14, 
Tobijah  and  Zephaniah  being  common  to  both  verses. 
Hdnn  Ui)  is  an  impossible  name,  and  possibly  Heldai 
should  be  lead  in  both  cases :  there  is  no  common 
measure  between  Josiah  and  Hen,  and  both  names 
may  be  oomipt.  With  the  above  corrections  the 
section  will  run  as  follows :  "  Take  of  thom  of  the 
captivity,  even  of  Heldai,  and  of  Tobijah,  euid  of 
Jedaiah,  and  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Zephanisdi,  who  have 
oome  from  Babylon ;  yea,  take  silver  and  gold,  and 
make  a  crown,  and  set  it  upon  tho  head  of  Zerubbabd ; 
and  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
Behold  a  man  whose  name  is  Branch "  (or  rather 
Bhoot ;  a  sucker  from  the  root  is  meant),  "  and  he 
shall  grow  up  in  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the 
Temple  of  tho  Lord,  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and 
shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne,  and  Joshua  shall  be 
ujest  at  his  nriit  hand,  and  oonnsd  <tf  peaoe  shail  be 
betweea  them  Doth."  It  would  seem  uiat  four  men 
who  bave  arrived  in  Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  whether 
having  fled  thither  or  having  been  dcepatohed  on  a 
misrion  to  Zembbabel  oannot  be  determined,  have 
broo^t  with  them  an  offering  of  silver  and  gold. 
Zeohariah  advises  that  this  shall  oe  made  into  a  crown, 
width  shall  be  jdaoed  on  the  head  of  Zembbabel,  wlu>m 
he  haik  as  the  nilfilment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (SSsff. ), 
and  whom  he  regards  as  tho  restorer  not  otuy  of  the 
Temple,  but  also  of  the  Honsjohy.  Akmgside  of 
Zembbabel  Joshua  shall  be  priest*  and  oounsd  of 


peaoe  (ie.  oounsel  for  the  wel&ie  of  Judah)  shall  ba 
Between  them  both.  In  the  h^t  of  3  thia  insistaioa 
on  Joshua's  position  is  very  signifioant.  14  states 
what  is  to  bo  done  with  the  crown,  which  Zembbabel 
is  as  yet  unable  to  wear.  It  is  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Temjue  as  a  plaoe  of  safety,  the  four  men  who  brooj^t 
the  gold  and  silver  being  truBteea  for  it.  Their  advent 
encourages  Zechariah  to  hope  for  a  yet  greater  return 
of  Jews  from  exile.  The  fast  smtoioe  <rf  15  is  the 
beginning  of  a  lost  proj^eoy,  and  has  no  oonnmrim 
with  the  preceding  oontert. 

Vllf.  Toe  original  account  of' the  question  about  tbe 
&8tdng  and  Zediariah's  answer  has  been  ooosideialify 
amplmed  by  the  insertion  of  other  prophecies,  probably 
later  compositions,  though  they  bMr  some  rasem- 
blanoe  to  the  style  of  H^gat  Mote  the  editoiisl 
introduotioos  to  the  panKKtai^  begmning  78  and  8t, 
which  are  unneoessaiy  u  Zechariah  is  the  speaker 
throughout.  The  date  is  Dec.  4,  518.  In  2-7  we  han 
an  excerpt  from  Zechariah'e  own  narrative,  Ifae  be- 
ginning 01  which  is  lost.  Hie  text  of  aa  is  in  ooitfoBian, 
and  correction  oan  be  only  conjectural  Appazentiy 
originally  only  two  people  were  mentioned  by  name ; 
the  first,  the  sender,  being  Bethel  Sharezer,  sod  the 
second,  the  person  sent,  being  Begem-mdetdi  (the 
names  are  probably  oormpt].  The  sender  of  the  de- 
putation doubtless  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  00m- 
munity,  and  is  presumably  the  governor ;  mozeow, 
since  he  is  interested  in  merely  Jewish  fasts,  he  mast 
be  a  Jew.  This  points  to  Zembbab^  SuioBBr  auiy 
have  been  part  of  his  Bab.  name,  bat  we  bam  no 
evidenoe  for  this.  It  is  improbable  tiiat  a  qneetton 
would  be  formally  asked  in  Dec.  about  a  fast  to  be 
observed  during  the  following  Aug.,  and  5  inipliea  that 
the  question  ooocemed  the  faet  of  Oct.  also,  while  in 
819  four  faets  are  mentioned,  viz.  in  July,  Aug..  Oct, 
and  Jan.  The  question  put  on  Deo.  4  pmniDBlity 
had  at  least  spmial  reference  to  this  last;  it  nuist 
therefore  have  been  mentioned.  Probably  the  lart  cS 
iaeie  in  3,  5  has  been  accidentally  cut  down.  Hie 
fastB  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  instituted 
memoration  of  the  following  national  oalamities  :  00 
July  9, 686,  Jerusalem  was  taken  (Jer.  392) ;  oa  Au.  7 
the  oHv  sad  Tem^  were  burnt  (2  K.  itSt) ;  in  Ooi. 
Gedaliali  was  murdered  ^er.  41) ;  on  Jan.  10  the  aege 
of  Jerusalem  began  (2  K.  26i).  The  question  aboat 
the  fasting,  since  it  oonoemed  a  matter  of  (oraA,  would 
probably  be  addressed  to  the  priests  only,  "  and  to  the 
prophets  "  being  added  beoause  Zeoliariah  gave  the 
answer.  The  fasts,  he  maintained,  had  not  betokened 
any  real  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  peo|de,  bat  had 
been  due  to  a  superstitiouB  belief  that  their  calamitieB 
mi^t  be  mechanioally  removed.  There  had  been  no 
more  thought  of  glorifying  God  by  ihe  fasts  than 
eatii^  and  drinking.  7  (note  italics)  is  mutilated ;  the 
LXX  reads,  "Are  not  theec  the  words,"  etc.  The  South 
is  the  Negeb  (p.  32),  the  lowland  is  the  Shephdah  (p-  31  v 

VH.  is  probably  an  amplification  oi  the  oof^inal 
address  by  a  later  hand  and  likewise  8i~i7.  Botlk  are 
much  like  I2-& 

VOL  U.  A  beautiful  desoription  of  tiie  lesaH  of  kbs 
restorati<m  of  peaoe  and  safety.   During  the  tToabkKU 

rt  Jerusalem  had  been  no  ^laoe  for  feeble  oM  age  or 
children.  The  sympatheUc  touch,  "  playing  in  the 
streeta  thereof,"  is  one  of  the  very  few  mdicatioaB  in 
the  OT  of  a  love  for  children  as  suok — 7.  witii  its  r^m- 
enoe  to  the  east  and  west  looks  hka  a  later  proffcagy 
of  the  return  from  the  Dispersitm. — 10.  is  in  aginui— it 
wil^  Hag.  Is,  2i6.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mjtnf 
saries  here  referred  to  are  Jews,  not  Samaritaoflk — D  is 
a  reminisoence  of       Ja%?<<^<JS!^^--*«-  ^ 


zeohabzab;  iz.  i-s 
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bima  "  to  be  a  ouree  '*  and  "  to  bo  a  blfiSBiog  "  do 
ot  mOftB  to  be  a  Bouioe  of  bleaaitu  or  cursing.  But  to 
e  ao  iUnBtmtaon  of  moh.— 181.  Zediaiiah'B  txmnt  i 

torn  futB  am  henoidorth  to  be  bpt  as  hoUd»ya. 
VnL  Sl)-S8>  Tho  coming  lOBtoration  sod  sabeeijuent 
MtoratioQ  of  Judah,  which  irill  be  so  distingauhed 
7  the  Uening  of  the  Lord,  that  all  oationB  will  be 
aainnia  of  having  him  fas  thinr  Ood. 

1X.-XIV. 

The  ooouirenoe  of  a  new  beading,  "  The  burden  of 
le  word  of  the  Lord,"  whioh  ooours  again  in  12i,  and 
sowhere  only  in  Mat  li,  warns  as  Uiat  a  new  section 
igina  here.  We  are  no  longer  oonoemed  with  Joehua 
id  Zembbabel,  the  small  oommunity  of  Judah,  and 
e  hopes  and  aspirations  of  their  ^e,  but  to  a  great 
lent  with  a  lai^r  Judaism  which  is  in  ocHiflict  with 
world-power  desoribed  as  Greek,  whose  strongholds 
B  not  Bal^)(Hi,  bnt  Damascus,  Eamath,  Tyre,  and 
a  Philistine  towns.  No  Jewish  king  or  goremor  is 
jntioned,  and  tiie  High  Piieet  appears  to  be  tho  head 
the  nibject  Jewiah  oommunity.  At  the  same  time 
are  ii  a  ahatp  deavage  in  the  Jewish  oonmumi^ 
elf:  Jndah  and  Jenualem  are  opposed  to  one 
Dthez,  atul  the  greatest  Jewish  families  are  regarded 
blameworthy.  The  poet-exilio  date  of  0--14  is 
tain,  not  merely  from  tha  abeenoe  of  any  refereooe 
a  king,  bnt  also  from  the  widespread  dispersion  of 
>  Jews,  from  the  mention  of  Qreeks,  and  from  the 
er  di^rOMje  in  tone  between  this  section  and  tlie 
eranoes  of  the  pre-exilio  prophets.  The  mention  of 
ypt  and  Assyria  side  by  side  is  not  in  itself  evidmoe 
a  ]u«-exilio  date,  since  in  Ezr.  62a.  which  oan 
roely  be  earUer  than  the  Greek  period,  "  Assyria  " 
otes  the  great  empire  of  W.  Asia,  whioh,  lutving 
finally  been  Assyrian,  passed  suooesaively  to  the 
Means,  the  Pereiana,  and  the  Greeks  (Nn.  2422f.*, 
1  III*,  27x3).  A  late  date  is  abo  soggeeted  by  the 
ioiia  nae  of  other  psassgee  of  Scriptoie,  partioulaify 
k.  Hefo,  ae  in  Banyan's  PUgrim*'  ProoreM,  we 
e  ocMupositaons  saturated  with  Kbhoaj  teams, 
Imtly  emanating  from  "  the  people  of  a  book." 
re  are  likewise  numerous  agreements  with  late 
and  late  post-exilic  sections  of  Is.  like  many 
;jie  Fes.,  those  chapters  appear  to  have  been 
pooed  in  a  time  of  storm  ud  Btrees,  when  tlie 
1  yrvte  op^eaeed  1^  the  heatini,  and  disonited 
ag  themadTes ;  and  of  such  a  time  we  have 
eoord  before  the  second  oentoiy  B.C.  That  they 
written  tn  olassioal  Heb.  as  distinct  from  the 
of  the  Hidrash  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary ;  for 
jiily  did  Ben  Siia  (c  ISO  B.O.)  write. in  the  older 
iUgB,  but  many  of  the  Pn.  are  as  late  as  the 
abean  age.  Space  forhide  at  this  point  a  de- 
I  examinatioD  of  these  six  chapters.  It  must 
e  to  state  what  will  afterwards  be  shown  in  detail 
apart  from  some  points  as  yet  unexplained  on 
theory  of  date,  every  section  of  these  ohspteiB  is 
oonsnstent  with  the  known  history  of  the  second 
ry  B.a  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  number 
apoeitions  dealing  both  with  internal  and  external 
I  shoald  be  equally  applicable  to  two  or  more 
at  periods. 

»e  ohapteiB  fall  into  two  main  divisions  (note  the 
oofiing  in  12i,  though  the  divisions  are  not  necea- 
hoxnogcueoQs).  Hebrew  methods  of  arrangement, 

based  originally  on  oral  rather  HbMa  oo  written 
ton*  ate  fundunentally  different  from  English; 
fozvis  and  uomineot  jdirases  b^ng  wmaideEed 

tia«n  log^oalaRHigenMit.  The  amuytieal  rto^ 


of  tho  Synoptic  Gospels  has  shown  that  an  apparently 
ocmtinuous  section  may  be  made  np  of  many  dis- 

r'ated  fra^^nmts,  and  this  faet  must  be  k^  in  view 
the  criticiBm  of  proidtetioal  literatarOL 
Of  the  two  sections  into  wluch  9-14  falls,  tlie  jirst 
(9-lL)  is  in  the  main  poetical  or  based  upon  poetical 

r>pheciee,  the  secona  (12-14)  is  entirely  prose.  In 
11,  however,  there  are  some  evident  divisions,  and 
perhaps  we  have  hero  the  work  of  several  authors. 
The  mere  fact  thai  two  poems  are  composed  in  a 
somewhat  unnsoal  metie  ooea  not  prove,  apart  £Knn 
enbjeot-matter,  that  they  are  from  the  same  band,  for 
a  poet  who  piDdnoed  a  great  imunesion  by  a  novel 
form  of  verse  may  welt  have  had  imitators.  If  the 
date  given  above  is  correct  (the  second  century  B.C.), 
we  may  assume  that  the  piojHWoies  were  first  poUished 
in  synagogues,  and  that,  after  the  triumph  of  the 
Maooabnaa  perty,  they  passed  to  Jerusalem  and  became 
incorporated  in  the  Stniptures.  Ecolus,  49io  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  oontents  of  the  books  of  the  twelve, 
the  Ulnar  Prophets,  as  we  call  them.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Heb.  text  of  Jeremiah,  enlarged  and  rearranged, 
was  issued  after  the  Qr.  translation  had  been  made 
from  an  earlier  edition ;  and  though  no  new  name 
would  have  been  received  as  oaocmical,  it  was  evideDtly 
possible  for  some  time  after  the  fixing  of  the  list  <d 
canonical  |»rophets  to  wUaige  a  oanmioal  book  by  the 
inoorpo ration  of  additional  matter. 

DC  This  paragrai^,  of  which  the  beginning  is 
mutilated  and  the  text  is  otherwise  corrupt,  is  written  in 
verso,  hnea  of  three  beats  each,  arranged  in  tristichs. 
Tilts  fonn  of  verse  is  nnosnal,  tiie  more  common  oon- 
BSting  of  lines  of  six  beats—lalling  into  two  paxaUd 
mnnben  of  ihxeo  beate  eaob— ananged  in  dutiohs. 
"  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  editorial 
beading  (cf.  12i,  MaL  li).  The  greater  part  of  the 
first  tnstich  is  lost.  It  has  been  oonjeotored  that  it 
ran  originally  aomewhat  as  follows : 

Tbo  Lord  hath  sent  a  wad, 

And  it  hath  lighted  on  the  land  of  Badnwh      la.  9s) 

And  Dunasnis  hatii  become  its  resting  ^piaae. 

The  land  of  Hadra<di  (probably  the  place  called 
Hazrach  in  an  Aram,  insori^on  c  800)  is  mentioned 
on  the  Jimnui  monomente  m  connexion  with  Damaa- 
ens  and  HamatiL  The  nirvival  of  the  okl  name  as 
late  as  the  seoond  century  b.ol  is  not  nnlikoly,  Thos 
liamath  is  still  known  by  its  original  name,  and  not 
by  its  Gr.  name  Epiphanea.  The  text  of  the  saoeod 
tristioh  (tb,  2)  is  corrupt  and  emendation  is  piecariona. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  moi^et  spaaks  of  a 
Divine  judgment  resting  on  Hadraoh,  Damasoas, 
Bunath,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  witii  a  deecriptiou  of  the 
former  wealth  and  prosperttv  of  Tyn.  The  reodeiii^, 
**  which  bordereth  thereon,*  is  quite  impossible  ;  the 
word  so  rendered  may  be  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name 
Oebal  (ef.  Ezek.  279).  *■<•  Byblus  on  the  Phoenidan 
coast.  The  text  of  tiie  sixth  tristioh  {sb,  6a)  is  also 
oormpt.  The  parallelism  somsts  that  **  ahall  be  ont 
off  from  "  should  be  read  for  "  dull  dwdl  in,"  the 
tristioh  running  thus : 

And  tiie  king  shall  perish  from  Qaia, 

And  Aahkelon  diall  (never)  be  inhabited. 

And  the  bwtaid^nMe  shall  be  ont  offlrom  Ashdod. 
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Thii  teotiim  vamy  be  pafafilizMed  as  follom:  Tba 
judgment  oi  tiie  Tjord  u  now  ooming  upon  the  dti«i 
which  have  been  Btrongholda  of  the  lule  of  Hie  Qreek 
&7rian  kings,  and  therefore  antagonistio  to  IsraeL 
Tyre,  strong  as  she  is,  is  doomed ;  Philistia  also  may 
tremble  for  her  safety  ;  Gaza  Till  lose  her  king  ;  the 
popolation  of  Anhkelon  will  be  annihilated ;  tiie  mongrel 
IMO,  half  Philistine  half  Oreeh^  will  be  driven  out  of 
Ashdod.  Indeed  tiie  Philistine  as  such  will  no  longer 
exist,  for  the  Jjord,  acting  through  Israel,  will  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  law  of  Israeleven  in  the  !niilistine 
towns.  There  wilt  be  no  more  eating  with  the  blood, 
or  otiier  abominable  food ;  for  the  Philistines  will  be 
inoorporated  with  Israel  in  snoh  a  way  that  henoeforth 
an  inliabitant  of  Ekron  will  be  reguded  as  a  native  of 
Jabus,  M,  Jerusalem  (ef.  Pe.  87).  Moreover,  as  ihs 
result  of  this  Jndaizing  of  Philistia — sinoe  the  83rro- 
Greek  government  has  given  np  the  hope  of  oonqaeiing 
Egypt — Judah  will  no  longer  be  menaced  by  the 
presence  of  vast  armies  on  her  flank.  It  will  be  as 
though  the  Lord  HimseU  were  moamped  as  a  garrison 
to  protect  Jerusalem,  and  no  ezaotion  of  tribute  will 
trouble  her  any  more.  The  prophecy  is  almost  oei^ 
toinly  later  than  Jonathan's  viotorioua  campaign  in 
Philistia  {c  148)  and  may  be  as  late  as  143-142  whnt 
Demetrius  granted  the  Jews  full  exemption  from  all 
taxes  or  tribute  to  the  Syrian  governments 

DC  8L  A  short  proi^eoy  havii^  no  direct  ootmezion 
with  the  preceding,  which  it  resembles  only  in  its 
poetaoal  struct ure.  Its  tone  is  entirely  different,  being 
as  free  from  thon^ts  at  vengeanes  as  Fs.  22.  The 
poet  looks  forward  to  a  king  who  will  belong  apparently 
not  to  the  Haooabnan,  out  to  the  HasidsaQ  (t.e. 
HaaMim,  Pb,  43*,  see  1  Hac.  713)  section  of  the 
Jewish  community.  The  TOophecy  may  probably  be 
dated  shortly  after  May  23,  141,  when  the  oitodel  of 
Jerusalem  surrendered.  The  writer  who  sees  in  recent 
events  an  eamest  of  oomplet©  Jewish  independence, 
does  not  reoogniae  any  existiDg  personage  as  king 
(render  "  will  come,"  not "  oometh  '0.  The  HafiidtsoM 
aoc{uiesoed  in  the  High-priesthood  <^  Simon  only  con- 
ditionally (see  1  Mao.  144 1).  "^b.^  king  hoped  for  will 
be  no  milita^  leader,  and  will  ride  not  on  a  horse, 
tiie  symbol  of  war,  but  on  an  oae.  It  will  be  his  aim 
to  aboU^  the  equipment  oi  war  from  Israel  itself, 
and  he  will  speak  peaoe  to  the  Gentiles ;  depending 
for  safety  on  a  force  not  hia  own,  and  even  in  his 
sovereignty  not  severing  his  connexion  witb  the  poor. 
The  meamng  of  the  curious  elaboration  given  to  the 
description  of  the  animal  ridden  wouM  be  more 
apparent,  if  "  colt  "  and  "  foal  of  an  aaa  "  were  printed 
in  inverted  commas  as  a  aootatbn  of  Gen.  49iz. 
They  imply  that  the  king,  wnose  dominion  wOl  be  as 
wide  OS  t£»  ideal  dominion  of  David,  will  fulfll  that 
proi^ecy.  The  mention  of  Ephraim  to  denote  the 
northern  parts  of  Israel  (included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  Jonathan  and  Simon)  is  due  to  imttatim  of  tiw 
pbrBseol<^  of  the  older  Soriptures. 

IX.  11-18.  A  fragmeot,  mutilated  at  the  beginning, 
apnarratly  slightly  earlier  than  9f.,  from  which  it 
diffon  in  its  bellieose  tone.  The  Jewish  nation  is  told 
that  the  Lord  is  now  releasing  its  members  oonSned 
in  th»  wateriess  dungeon,  i.e,  in  heathen  districts  where 
they  are  out  off  from  woiship  at  Jerusalem  (c/.  Pss.  63i, 
686) ;  these  must  return  to  the  stronghold  of  Judah, 
where  they  will  be  safe.  For  onoe  again  the  declamtion 
is  made  to  ii»m,  as  it  was  to  their  Others  (Is.  402*), 
that  they  shall  receive  double  oompensatiai  for  all 
that  Huj  have  snfftaed.  13  desoribes  the  xevival  of 
Jewish  power  under  Jonathan  and  Simon.  The  Lord 
Iwa  made  Judah  Hia  bow,  tho  test  at  the  land  His 


arrow ;  He  will  brandish  as  a  javelin  ttw  aooB  of 
ZSon  Bffuamb  the  CbeeJoB,  and  wiU  makn  than  as  ti 
were  EBs  sword  (i^.  Fa&  108b). 

IX.  14-17.  An  independent  seotiMi  bdoneing  to  tfc« 
same  period  as  11-13,  ot  whidi  it  may  oe  a  ktct 
expansion.  The  imagery  of  14  is  derived  from  dim 
prophecy,  e.g.  Am.  I14,  22.  By  the  "  whirtwiiids  «t 
the  soQth  "  periutiB  merdy  violent  tttanaa  an  intenM, 
but  tiiere  may  be  a  rclerenoe  to  the  llaeeabeu 
canipaign  against  Edom  wtiioh  is  probably  referred  le 
in  Is.  63 1-6*.  Indeed  this  passage  fn  Its  saTBgOT 
strongly  reeembtes  that  mogmficent  bat  terrible  de- 
scription. For  "  devour  "  rmd  '*  prevail  "  (LXX)  sod 
for  "  they  dtall  drink  .  .  .  wine  resd  "  they  d>& 
drink  their  blood  like  wine  "  (LXX).  The  aaoiifidil 
blood  was  dashed  against  the  ooineia  of  the  MUbB. 
The  phrase  "  sling  stones  "  la  obsoure  and  pnbdl; 
corrupt ;  we  sho^d  ezpeot  some  desoiiptiiHi  ti  v 
Jews  enemies. 

X.  11.  An  isolated  fragment  addressed  to  the  nstioi 
in  the  time  of  its  deepest  distress,  probably  dnnog 
the  persecution  under  Antioohus  Epiphanes.  H/t 
heathm  prognoetioators  have  foretold  a  peaoe  wUdi 
has  not  oome  to  pass ;  yet  even  in  the  diieit  stniti 
the  Lord  oan  save.  Evm  when  the  winter  rain  to 
not  foUen,  and  the  lame  of  harvest  is  apiotwdung,  Ba 
can  send  a  rain  which  will  Ining  fertility  to  the  and. 
The  figure  of  the  rain  is  probaUy  proverbial.  TV 
term  '"teraphim  "  (p.  101)  mi^t  be  employed  in  tba 
poet-ezilio  period  to  de^nato  idols  by  men  aoaaatoiBBd 
to  nee  the  ^u;uiwe  of  ^riptorei 

X.  S-18.  ThJB  Is  made  op  of  sevefal  fcegmsoli 
3a  is  apparently  the  b^innmg  of  a  deaonoiatioo  of 
Israd's  leaders  founded  upon  Ez^  34,  wfaeiets  ^ 
describee  the  Lord  as  visiting  JSa  distzeesed  sheepy 
and  making  them  as  his  wariiorae.  The  one  whkli  hu 
caused  3b  to  be  attached  to  3a  is  the  word  "  vtat," 
whioh  the  EV  reoderB  "  punish  "  in  the  fltife  instaiita 
The  Jewidt  sheep  became  wariioreee  in  the  M»rriil'" 
stanigfda,— 4i  wfaiidi  la  a  latm  insertion,  preeeots  oi»- 
aiderable  difficulty. — 4a  apparently  meaoa  that  Jadsfc 
possesses  all  the  reqnisttee  of  an  autonomous  state  1 
the  last  clause,  however,  seems  to  mean  that  tlM 
foreign  exactors  tribute  will  depart  from  the  hai 
(ef.  96,  1  Mae.  13368.).— «  original^  foUoved  3;  <> 
describes  the  Haocabean  victory,  the  deeeriptwo 
being  continued  in  7. — 6  is  an  inse^on  from  snnthr 
souToe,  though  periiaps  of  the  sune  date. 

X.  8-10.  A  Pndl^on  of  the  Retnni  oC  On  Dlv»> 
slon. — "  Will  hiss,"  or  bntt«-,  "  wiO.  whistle  "  (ie.  ss  • 
signal),  is  perhaps  suggested  by  Is.  626, 7i8.  The  sov- 
ins  of  Israel  among  the  nations  may  imply  the  inmesw 
of  Israel,  as  seed  inoreaees  whw  it  is  sown  {<f.  Hos.  £351 
II  is  an  indepwident  prediction  of  the  retam  of  A* 
dispersion,  p^niaps  by  the  author  of  Bi-6.  Vbr  **  4b> 
sea  of  affiotion  read  with  Wellhausen  **  the  aea  d 
Egypt,"  !.«.  tho  Gulf  of  Suet.  The  smiting  of  the  n 
is  here,  as  in  Is.  II15,  a  metaphoriool  deeoriptioa  th* 
removal  of  the  politioal  obstacles  in  the  vny  of  lb» 
return  of  the  dispendon.  Aasyria,  as  ia  stated  abov?. 
means  the  Syro-Greek  empire  (</.  Bsr.Oss,  II  llxt* 
lOssf.).  ThispassagestronglyrasemUeela,  lliil  tsi 
**  they  shall  w&lk  up  and  down  "  the  T.TX  has  ligfcfly 
"  they  shall  moke  their  boast" 

XI.  1-8.  The  staon^olds  of  ^e  Syro-Ora^  1 
aro  taunted  with  the  failure  of  their  power.  The 
oi  Lebanon  and  the  oaks  of  Baahan  axe 
metaphor  lor  that  whidi  is  hrfly  and  puaufnl  (/■'. 
Is.  2x3).  Vor  "  the  strong  forest^* »  pnAaUs  « — 
tion  is  "  the  forest  of  Ikmbt"  %.e.  not  the  ~' 
town  but  the  Bosora  of  1  Mao.  5^6,  the 
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22  mOei  8E.  of  Edni.  The  Bhepherds  and,  witii  a 
ohuige  of  metaphor,  the  yoiing  lions  are  tlie  heathea 
ruleiB.  "  The  pride  of  Joidan  "  here  and  elsewhere 
moans  the  Iiuniriaat  vegetation  of  the  Jordan  valley 
which  afforded  oover  for  the  wild  beastsL  The  pasaage 
means  tiiat  the  heathen  nilecB  may  luiwl  in  sorrow 
mi  anguieh,  ainoe  theor  steongholds  can  no  longer 
[ooteot  them. 

XL  4-17.  An  Hlstorinl  Sketoh  In  FlguntlTe  Un- 
Snage^The  author  here  annraee  the  rdle  of  the  chief 
wtor  in  the  evento  he  is  deeoribing,  and  speaks  in  the 
first  pereon.  Unlike  Zeohariah,  but  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  custom  of  the  later  apooalyptio  sohool,  he 
ioea  not  menticai  by  name  the  personages  to  whom  he 
refers.  They  mast,  however,  have  been  easily  leoog- 
oisable  by  his  roaders.  We  have  here  a  soliloquy 
jpoken  by  one  who  plays  the  part  of  the  chief 
''^shepherd,"  «.«.  mler  of  Israel.  This  ruler  is  not, 
dowever,  supreme,  for  he  mentions  those  who  buy  and 
tell  the  eheep,  and  also  the  sheep's  "  own  shei^erds," 
who  are  evidently  Jews  like  himseU,  Unfortunately 
the  tnt  is  not  only  oozrapt,  but  abo  mutilated ;  for 
'  the  three  shepheids  "  ate  mentioned  as  tliough  tboy 
lad  been  previously  deeoribed  ;  while  some  roerenoe 
x>  the  sheep  must  originaUy  have  stood  between  8a 
wd  86,  Since  the  speaker  is  clearly  neither  the  Lord 
lor  the  mpreme  ruler  of  Israel,  viz.  the  Syro-Greek 
dog,  it  is  evidmt  titat  the  three  shej^rda  relerred  to 
n  8  cannot  be  ffioh  Priests,  for  time  wh  no  Jewish 
ayman  who  got  rid  of  three  Ei0i  Priests,  but  most  be 
HiDOtdinate  Jewish  nobles  such  as  Simon  Uie  Benjamite 
tnd  his  sateUites  (e/.  2  Mao.  34, 43).  Bat  if  tlie  tiiree 
ihepherds  "  are  not  High  Priests,  there  is  no  diffioulty 
n  supposmg  Uiat  a  High  Priest  is  the  speaker ;  and 
u  that  case  the  ohief  actor  in  this  apooalrotio,  dnunatio 
nonolcKuo  may  be  identified  with  the  Onias  who  was 
li^  Hieet  in  the  reign  of  Sdraons  IV  (2  Maa  3L). 
i  Josephos  confused  Onias  the  High  Priest  with  Onias 
he  founder  of  the  Temple  at  Leontopohs  (Is.  19x8*), 
rhioh  is  in  itaelf  probable,  the  "  three  shepheids  "  may 
rell  be  the  sons  of  Tobias,  who  aooording  to  Josephus 
Wara^  li)  were  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Ooiaa. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  have  been  oast  on 
he  trustworthiness  of  the  aoooimts  of  Onias  in  2  Mao., 
b  ia  certain  that  the  language  of  Zeoh.  11  is  entirely 
pplicable  to  him  on  the  aasumpticm  that  the  oourae  tn 
ivente  was  as  follows :  By  his  expulsion  from  Jerusalem 
f  the  unsorapulous  sons  of  Tobias,  Onias  inourred  the 
Lostilitr  of  the  great  Jewish  families;  whereupon, 
leing  slandered  to  Seleuous  by  Simon,  he  was  compelled 
o  leave  Jemsalem  in  older  to  defnid'-himsdf  before 
he  Idng,  Seleuous  IV,  at  Antaooh.  Upon  the  aooesaion 
{  Antiochus  Emphanes  immediately  afterwaids,  Onias 
ras  deprived  01  the  ffigh  Priesthood,  whudl  was  eoo.- 
erred  first  upon  Jason,  then  upon  Menelans,  who  con- 
rived  to  have  Onias  murdered  at  Antiooh,  a  crime 
rhioh  in  the  opinion  of  many  required  erraation  before 
lational  restoration  oould  come.  If,  therefore,  the 
uthOT  of  this  seotaon  speaks  in  the  tOle  of  Onias,  we 
an  ezidain  the  details.  Onias  had  leoetTed  a  oom- 
liasion  as  High  Priest  to  shepherd  the  helplesB  Jewish 
leople,  whose  position  was  like  that  of  a  flock  sold  to 
latohers  for  slaughter.  The  "  buyeiB  "  are  the  Jewish 
Lobles  who  farmwl  the  taxes  for  the  Syro-Greek  govem- 
aent,  uid  whose  extortion  was  unponisbed  (render 
'  are  not  held  guil^  ") ;  the  **  seller  (read  the  sing.) 
if  the  sheep  is  the  Syro-Qreek  king,  who  has  no  respect 
or  the  law  of  Israel  and  says, "  Cursed  be  the  Lord,  and 
not  *  for  *)  let  me  be  rich  "  ("  blessed  "  is  a  euphemism 
yr  *'ouEMd,"  1  K.  2110,13.  Job  15,11,  2s.9K 
lie  sheep's  "  own  ahephecdi "  ue  the  Jewish  noUss. 


and  apparently  are  not  distinguished  from  their  buyeia. 
In  6  the  apooalyptist  desoribee  from  a  past  standpoint 
the  horroiB  decreed  by  the  Lord  upon  the  land,  miioh, 
whMi  he  wrote,  had  actually  oome  to  pass.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  during  the  pessaoation  of  Anti- 
oohusand  the  years  preceding  it,  the  poorer  Jews  were 
perseouted  their  fdllow  Jews.  For  "verily  the 
poor  of  the  flook  "  we  must  read  with  a  dinerent 
pointing  "  for  the  Canaanitee  '*  (».«.  merohants,  cf.  Is.  23 
8,  here  and  142i  used  oontemptuoualy— huokaten)  "  <^ 
the  flock."  The  chief  shepherd.  i.e.  the  High  Fiieat, 
represents  his  aims  for  his  people  by  giving  names  to 
his  two  Bheph«d*s  staves  (qf.  Pa.  234),  muoh  as  a 
modem  cartoonist  represeota  Cabinet  Uinistera  as 
carrying  paroals  insonhed  vith  the  names  ol  the 
measures  wluoh  they  an  pnmtotins;  The  one  staff  is 
called  "  Beauty,"  or  more  omreo^y  "  Pleasantness," 
and  denotes  the  bearer's  aim  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  peo[^  by  ouHivating  happy  relations  with  the 
surroondii^;  peoples,  Philistinea,  fidomites,  etc.,  on 
whose  friendhnesB  the  peace  of  the  Jews  laigely  de- 
pended. The  seomd  stai^  denomhiatod  "BmdB," 
refnesents  the  High  Priests  aim  to  promote  md^ 
among  his  own  people.  But  in  spite  tn  all  his  efforts 
to  prcnnoto  peace  and  to  protect  bis  PMpIs  from  the 
extortionate  nobles  who  were  Jews  omv  in  name,  he 
failed  to  seonre  support.  He  despaired  of  the  sheep 
he  had  tried  to  sherhcod,  and  they  for  their  part 
wished  to  get  zid  of  him.  At  last  he  ialt  ^t  his  posi- 
tion was  untenable,  and  that  he  mart  give  up  his 
attempt  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the  neigh- 
bouring peoptea.  {N.B. — In  9  the  Heb.  is  not  neoes- 
sarily  as  peevish  as  £V  im^dies.)  Although  his  action 
could  be  misrepresented,  it  was  undeistood  to  have 
been  dictated  by  oonsoientiouB  motives :  *'  the  shero 
merchants  that  watched  me  knew  that  it  was  the  word 
oi  the  Lord." 

A  man  beset  by  powerfal  snemieB,  bowevw,  knew 
that  his  case  was  hopelesi,  if  he  had  no  other  olaim 
to  acquittal  than  innoomoe,  and  was  unable  to  offer 
a  BubstantiaJi  bribe.  The  shepherd's  appeal  to  the 
idieep  to  give  him  his  wages  is  a  curious  inatuioe  of 
the  Hebrew  diar»ard  of  oonststency  in  metaphor  when 
the  meanii^  is  plain.  Probahlv  Onias,  before  leaving 
Jemsalem  ror  Antioch,  appealed  to  his  sympathiMis  to 
provide  him  with  funds.  The  result  was  ntterly  in< 
adequate,  since  the  wealthier  Jews  were  mostly  indined 
to  HeUei^Bm.  The  sum  was  so  miserably  email,  that 
it  is  symbolically  represented  as  "  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,"  t.e.  according  to  Ex.  2I33  the  jaeoe  to  be  paid 
as  compensation  for  injoiy  to  a  slave.  It  was  in- 
snffioieat  to  aid  Onia^  and  he  aooording  east  it — 
not  to  the  potter,  who  would  be  the  last  penon  likely 
to  be  working  in  the  house  of  ^e  Lord—but  into  the 
treasury  (see  mg.).  Despairing  of  msintaining  any 
longer  the  unity  of  his  nation,  the  High  Priest  breidu 
in  pieoee  the  staff  which  symbolises  his  aim  in  this 
respect.  Probably  "  Jerusalem  "  should  be  read  fot 
"  Israd "  in  14,  rinoe  the  breach  was  hetweso  the 
HflUmisetB  of  Jmualem  and  the  HasidaanB  who  were 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  country  districta. 

XL  16-17.  The  aathor  does  not  porsae  farther  the 
history  of  the  good  shefdierd,  bat  proceeds  to  describe 
in  similar  terms  an  evil  successor.  Whether  he  has  in 
view  Jason,  the  immediate  snooeesor  of  Onias,  or 
Mraelaus  who  soooeeded  Jascm,  cannot  be  determined ; 
probably  the  latter  k  meant.  13,  whu^  is  somewhat 
tersely  worded,  means  "  Take  again  the  gear" — i.e.  the 
staves  symbolical  of  theaima— "of  a  aheiuierd,"  but  this 
tome,  01  a  fot^ish,  ie.  a  morally  bad  one.  The  oums 
on  the  bad  sheidierd  is  perhaps  Bomested  fay  I  8. 
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231.  ^ee  2  Uao>  IS.)  It  is  thought  bv  eome  soholaia 
that  tbe  ftaffment  II15-J7  is  oontinoect  in  I37-9,  but 
more  {nnbably  the  latter  is  an  independent  oompoeition 
of  the  same  period.  Its  puattion  in  the  thiid  ouleotioii 
of  propheoiea  supports  this  hypothesis. 

XIL-XIV.  A  OoDeetloii  of  Prophecies  Cmiposed 
ttmaghoat  In  Prose  Id  the  Apoeabpflc  Style.— The 
writoEB  edoi^  a  past  standpoint  nom  wMdi  th^ 
deeoribe,  as  if  they  were  still  fntore,  events  ah«ad^ 
past  at  the  moment  of  writing,  as  well  aa  their  antioi- 
pations  for  the  aotual  fattue.  They  are  thus  able  to 
show  the  connexion  between  the  reoent  diBtresa  and 
the  peaoe  and  prosperity  whioh  they  antioipate  in  the 
near  future.  Zeoh,  12-14  is  often  described  as 
"  escbatologioal,"  allombly  so  if  "  eeohatolc^  "  be 
nndenrtiood  mei^  as  the  ideas  oonoeming  the  md  of 
an  existing  politioal  aitnation  and  the  ooming  of 
another.  Bat  the  conditions  whi<di  the  wiiten  enteot 
in  the  fnture  are  not  essmtaally  different  from  tnose 
irhioh  already  exist  What  they  describe  is  not  a 
material  heaven,  but  a  peooeful,  and,  oonaeqaently, 
glorified  earth.  Those  passases  whioh  seem  to  imjuy 
the  passing  away  or  raaioal  uteration  of  tiie  physio^ 
ooiverqe  are  seen  on  a  oloser  examination  to  be  merely 
metaphorioal  The  language  of  the  apooalyptiste  la 
lanefy  derived  from  the  older  Soriptures,  and  is  in- 
telngiole  only  to  those  who  read  those  Soriptures 
nnEHiatlietioal^.  How  far  some  of  the  puagrapha  in 
£t-f4  we  hoiiu»eneooa  osnnot  be  determined.  The 
metiti(»u  may  be  doe  to  a  eomlHoatiou  of  feagments 
01  different  authorship^  In  sense,  however,  12.  13i-6 
be  regarded  as  forming  one  oontinuoos  passage, 

XIL  la  IS  an  editorial  heading  probably  atided  when 
the  two  collections  ^11,  12-14  were  appended  to  the 
earlier  book  of  Zoohariah.  The  text  of  this  seotion  is 
corrupt  in  places,  but  the  sense  is  on  the  whole  clear. 
We  have  refeocenoe  both  to  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Btrnmle,  whoi  Jerus^em  vas  in  t^  hands  ol  the 
HeUeoisetB  and  the  heathra,  iriiile  the  Haooabees,  ^rha 
derived  thnr  forces  from  the  country  districts,  were 
fighting  against  the  Syro-Greek  government,  and  also 
to  the  time  when  Jerusalem  as  a  whole — ^with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  citadel,  whioh  only  surrendered 
m  141  B.a — was  in  the  hands  of  the  Abtooabees,  and 
Jewish  power  was  becoming  a  serioos  menaoe  to  the 
nei^booring  peoples  as  weu  as  a  tiiom  in  tbe  side  of 
the  government.  Jerusalem  became  a  "  cup  of  reel- 
iiur  to  all  tlie  peoples,  when  the  Maooabean  leaders 
innioted  their  aj>palling  blows  on  Philistia,  Edom, 
Ammxmt  eta  lue  HT  of  2b  u  untranslatable.  It 
cannot  mean  that  Judah  will  take  part  in  tiie  si^  of 
Jernsalem.  for  so  w^nwente  Jemulem  an  already  a 
bowl  of  reeling  to  the  ne^bouringpeoples,  and  there- 
fore already  in  Jewidt  hands.  The  context  implies 
that  Judah  should  be  desoribed  as  supporting  those 
who  hold  Jerusalem.  3  Treats  the  statement  of  za 
with  a  change  of  metaphor.  Those  who  attack  Jeru- 
salem find  themselvea  crushed  as  it  were  beneath  a 
bnrdensome  Btone^  The  metaphor  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested hy  an  aotual  inoideat  in  some  ^reat  <]uarry  suoh 
as  that  of  Baalbeo,  a  huge  stone  havmg  injured  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  transport  it.  The  dosorip- 
tion  of  all  the  nations  as  gathered  together  against 
Jerusalem,  which  is  a  constant  feature  of  t^e  late 
apood^ptio  literature.  Is  due  to  t^e  inclusion  in  the 
Syro-Greek  empire  of  moet  of  the  nations  known  to  the 
Jews.  This  empire  is  actually  desoribed  in  the  Book 
tsi  Daniel  as  oonsistaog  of  "  all  peoples,  nations,  and 
hngna^"  The  toins  ot  tbe  hoiMs  and  riders  uid 
the  smiting  with  blmdneas  are  derived  from  the  older 
Soripfemes       2  K.  6x8).  Bead  In  4b  "  as  for  aU 


the  house  of  Judah,  I  will  open  their  eyes.'*  He 
"  c^eftains  of  Judah  "  will  be  t^e  Maooabean  VeadBn. 
but  for  "  chieftains "  read  "  thousands,"  i.e.  elsnL 
The  word  rendered  "  strength  "  (5)  ooouJB  nonlien 
elae  ;  iot  "  are  my  "  we  riiouid  jHvbably  read  "  have." 
6  desoribes  the  atuiievements  of  the  Haooabeea.  Ther 
were  a  small  fixe,  but  kindled  a  great  matter,  worimg 
havDO  anica^  iba  nedghbouiing  peoples,  and  nstaaig 
Jerusalem,  «.&  its  loyal  Jewiu  popolation  whom  ths 
Hellenisers  had  expelled.  In  futore  the  Lord  wiD  sa 
^teot  the  city  wat  the  ftunily  of  its  most  feeble 
mhabitant  will  have  a  staUhty  like  tiiat  of  David's 
dynasty  {cf.  2  S.  7.  Fs.  892ofr..  Is.  6S3).  Tbe  teem 
"  house  of  David  "  may  denote  mer^  the  i^ing 
iilsnimii  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem  who  oooupied  the  positim 
cmoe  held  by  the  £unily  of  David.  But  rinoa  la  10 
and  12  it  is  mentioned  as  sharing  in  tha  aatioD*B  gnik, 
and  the  Maooabean  leaders,  who  were  in  command  st 
Jerusalem  at  the  time,  wotdd  hardly  have  been  to 
desaribed,  the  phrase  is  perhaps  to  be  andentood 
literally.  It  is  evident  from  the  NT  that  the  faaalj 
of  David  was  not  eztinot  in  the  first  oentnrj  and 
in  the  Haooabcsaa  age  its  membeia  may  mil  ban 
been  included  in  the  aristocracy  evoo  n  tbey  wen 
subordinate  to  the  sons  of  Tobias  in  wealth  and 
influenoe.  Perhaps,  like  t^e  latter,  they  had  adopted 
Hellenism,  and  put  forward  their  claims  as  deeoendanti 
of  David  only  vrhea  the  Maooabean  aohievemento  had 
brought  the  idea  of  Jewish  indepMideneo  within  the 
sidtere  of  practical  poUtios.  Ko  conoluatcn  oao  be 
drawn  from  the  silenoe  of  the  Books  of  Mmwi^**^  00 
the  matter,  for  they  are  stinnj^y  partwan.  aad  aie 
considerably  later  iban  the  events  which  they  reooid ; 
while  JosephuB,  aa  his  man^  oontradiotims  diow,  is 
byno  means  an  infallible  guide.  In  tiie  OT,  as  in  the 
Ifl,  we  have  fiist-hand  information,  thou^  given,  it 
may  be,  only  in  hints,  ot  events  and  movenMnts  on 
which  later  docnmeats  aie  silnb  In  10  read  "  hioi " 
{mg.)  for  "  me  '* ;  the  sentenoe  is  perhaps  somevhtf 
mutilated.  The  writer  regards  the  tvonblea  of  Jodah 
and  Jerusalem  as  dne  to  the  gnib  whi^  lesla  on  ihs 
oountry  in  oonseqnenoe  of  some  murder,  guilt  whldi 
can  be  expiated  only  by  general  mourning  and  fostanf^ 
The  name  of  the  victim  is  not  givm,  but  it  was  evidentb 
well  known ;  and  since  tlw  guilt  invt^vee  the  lAam 
huid,  the  murdered  peiwm  must  be  Uie  head  of 
Judaism,  i.e.  a  ffigh  Priest.  It  is  true  that  Onias  vw 
murdered  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Antaooh  ;  bat  jmoe 
the  murder  was  planned  by  a  Jew,  and  was  da»  to  Idi 
failure  to  find  support  among  his  own  peoide,  the  vfaoto 
nation  might  well  be  regarded  as  respcmaibte  (or  it 
The  house  of  Nathan  and  the  house  of  tiCTi  are  deariy 
prominent  among  tiie  Jewish  aiistooraoy,  but  m  have 
no  information  about  them. 

XnL  1-6.  The  result  of  the  national  lerientaiiee  ii 
the  removal  of  guilt.  The  figure  of  Uie  foontain  ii 
perhaps  suggesteid  by  Ezek.  47.  The  first  sign  of 
Judah's  true  restoration  will  be  the  aboBtion  of  iB 
idolatry  and  of  the  "  sjurit  of  unoleanness,"  Ce.  Greek 
disregard  of  Hebrew  laws  of  puritv.  Tho«o  will  abe 
be  a  total  abolition  of  ^  tlie  professional  peoftvstm  whe. 
like  modem  fortune-tellers  imd  palmists,  traded  apao 
the  credulity  of  the  foolish.  The  ntter  disiepato  into 
whioh  the  prophetic  order  had  fallen  waa  dne  to  the 
abandonment  by  the  bettor  teachers  since  fiEra's  tune 
of  tlie  older  forms  of  propheoy  for  the  eipowtUoo  of 
the  wntten  Scriptore.  In  other  words,  ttie  tree 
prophets  had  beoome  scribes,  while  those  who  mccely 
proE^iesied  for  a  liveiiliood  still  osnfed  on  tte  oaJ^ 
which  they  had  tawgfat  into  disrepnte.  Some  oC  th« 
soribea  were  no  doubt  hi  the  l^j^bart  asiue  oi  tha  vod 
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pro|dteta,  bat  sinoe  they  no  longer  spoke  in  the  utiioii- 
tahye  manner  of  the  ancient  prophetB,  it  seemed  to 
their  oontemporaries  that  the  era  of  pro^eoy  had 
paaaed  away  (c/.  Pe.  74y,  I  Maa  1*4 1)-  The  writer 
looks  forwud  to  a  time  when  those  who  "  woiar  a 
haiiy  garmect  to  deceive  *'  will  be  no  mon  tolentod, 
sod  when  th»  popular  indignation  against  thmn  wUl  be 
BO  great,  that  even  the  parente  of  one  who  ohUnu  to  be 
a  prophet  will  have  no  hesitatLon  in  patting  him  to 
death.  Then  if  anyone  be  aoouBod  of  prophesying  on 
the  ground  that  he  hsa  wounds  like  the  eolf-mflioted 
laoeratiom  wbitdi  the  prophets  exhibit  as  a  proof  of 
tt^  inspired  tmoxyt  to  will  prefer  to  ohaige  himself 
with  <tiBgnoefal  oonduct  rather  tiian  admit  the  truth, 
and  will  pretend  that  the  wounds  have  been  inflicted 
on  him  in  some  vile  debauoh.  The  word  rendered 
"  frieodB  "  meaas  elsewhere  "  iovers  "  and  that  in  a 
bad  sease,  A  different  vocalisation  wonld  give  the 
eeoae  "  amonn  *' i  i.e.  the  false  proi^iet  will  pretend 
that  he  has  been  wounded  by  the  indignant  relatives 
of  the  victims  of  his  histe.  [J.  G.  Frazer  {Admit,  AUit, 
0»irit  *  i.  74f.)  thinks  that  the  "wounds  between  the 
arms  "  were  "  marks  tattooed  on  his  ahouldore  in  token 
of  his  holy  office,"  the  "lovers"  b^ngthe  Bac^im.  The 
shoolders  are  among  some  primitive  peoples  "the 
senaitive  part "  of  the  medicLoe-man,  and  are  often 
"  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  email  mailES,  like 
do^set  dose  together."— A.  8-  P.] 

XIU.  7-9.  A  short  fragment,  parallel  partly  to  11 13- 
17  and  partly  to  14.  The  "  man  of  the  Lord's  fellow- 
ship  "  can  scarcely  be  anyone  but  a  High  Priest.  For 
"  smite  "  read  as  in  Mk.  U27,  "  I  will  smite."  T^iere 
is  no  actual  oondemnation  of  the  shei^eTd,  and  it  is 
diffionlt  to  say  whether  Onias  or  Henelaus  is  referred 
to.  In  8L  the  harrving  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
MaooabMui  stmgms  u  described.  The  writer  esti- 
mates that  two-thirds  peiisbed.  The  ■urvivDDi  had 
indeed  passed  throodi  the  fire,  and  their  fiery  trial  had 
not  been  in  vain.  From  141  B.a  onward  there  was  no 
fear  of  Judab's  lapsing  into  idolatry. 

XIV.  The  TrflnilattoD  of  the  Straggle  agalnit 
HMtMsm  and  the  Olorious  Patore  wUoh  may  be 
AirtldpatBd^It  is  noteworthy  that  the  writer  ood- 
sidors  the  cdondering  of  Jerusalem  as  a  "  day  of  the 
Lord."  if,  desoribes  the  affliction  of  Jerusalem  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Haccabnan  suooessee  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  3.  The  sense  of  what  follows  iB  hopelessly 
obsDure  in  ATT  and  EV  owing  to  the  mispronunciation 
of  the  Heb.  consonants  in  5.  Tho  thought  of  "  flight " 
is  hen  altogether  out  (tf  place.  Following  the  pro- 
nimoiation  adopted  in  LXX,  we  nwy  render  5  as 
followB :  "  And  the  valley  (rf  mv  mountainB  *'  (but 
read  "  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ")  "  shall  be  stopped  up— 
for  the  vallev  of  the  mountains  shall  reach  onto  Azel — 
yea,  it  shall  be  stopped  up  as  it  was  stopped  up  by  the 
earth^oake,"  etc  In  order  to  understand  this  de- 
soription,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Hebrew 
allegorist  used  names  of  actual  places  for  his  purpose, 
and  that  oar  Hither  is  addressing  those  who  are 
familiar  witii  the  ancient  Scriptores.  Hem  the  writer 
has  specially  in  mind  Ezekiers  allegory  of  the  living 
water  issuing  from  the  Temple  hill  and  transforming 
the  wbole  district  to  the  east  (a  natural  .figure  of  the 
heatbra  world  of  Asia)  by  the  outflow  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Zion.  Ezekid's  allegory  was  doubtless 
soggeated  1^  the  faot  that  the  only  spniu;  in  Jerusalem 
rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiU  On  whidi  the  Temple 
stood.  But  since  the  water  of  this  spring  flows  by 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron  througl  a  desert  goive  into 
the  deep  dejoesBion  of  the  Dnd  Sea,  a  soofler  or 
deBpoa&iA  pMsoQ  might  maintain  that  the  limited 


effect  of  suoh  a  etntara  was  a  fair  measure  of  the  posaible 
induenoe  of  Jewish  religion  on  the  heathm  world  of 
Asia.  A  river  suffioiwit  to  produce  any  effect  wonld 
require  the  removal  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  which  rises 
before  Jerusalem  on  the  east,  and  which,  since  moan- 
tains  are  ft  ocMMtant  metaplKir  for  obstat^es,  naturally 
suggested  a  hindzaiioe  to  we  flow  of  liring  water.  Bat 
just  as.  at  the  broelitee'  mtty  into  the  Und  of  Canaaiu 
the  Jordan  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  bo  so<ni  as  the  foot 
of  the  Lord's  priests  were  dipped  into  its  waters,  so, 
when  the  Lord  s  retnm  to  Jerusalem  is  made  manifest, 
when  His  feet  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  Mb,  of  OUvea, 
the  obstruction  to  the  flow  cA  the  bring  water  will  be 
removedt  the  mountain  cleaving  asunder,  so  as  to 
leave  a  vast  ohannd  in  the  midst  through  which  the 
water  may  flow  to  the  regmeration  of  the  heathra 
world  on  the  east.  In  the  second  oentury  B.a,  how- 
ever, the  Jews'  thoughts  were  directed  not  only  to 
Aria,  but  also  to  tiie  00 un tries  about  the  Moditntanean ; 
and  aooordiiutlT.  as  it  was  neoosaaiy  that  the  Mt,  of 
Olives  should  be  made  low,  in  order  that  the  living 
water  might  reach  the  east,  so  it  was  nece8sai|7  tfaM 
the  valley  W,  of  Jerusalem  should  be  exalted  in  its  8E. 
outlet,  in  order  that  the  water  might  flow  also  to 
the  W. 

8  seems  to  be  misplaced,  and  should  probably  be 
read  immediately  after  the  words  "  Uznah  king  of 
Jodah."  The  identifioatim  of  the  valley  <^  Hinnom 
is  uncertain  ;  it  may  be  the  l^yropcKm  whioli  runs  ap 
into  the  heut  of  Jerusalem  mimediatdy  W.  of  the 
Temple,  or  the  valley  which  bounds  the  W.  and  6W. 
parts  of  JemsalMn.  Both  these  valleys  at  their  upper 
end  bend  somewhat  to  the  W.  The  writer  here 
pictures  one  of  them  as  blocked  up  at  its  8.  end,  so 
that  no  water  can  flow  out  in  that  direotion,  and  pro- 
longed at  its  wpper  end  tall  it  reaohee  Axel,  u.  pobably 
BettiBzel(ML  lii)nearthePbilisthiepUn.  Josephus 
states  that  in  the  landslip  caused  by  the  earthgoake 
in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Am.  1 1),  at  a  idaoe  called  Eroge 
(probably  En  Bogel),  near  the  junction  of  the  Kidron 
and  the  western  valleys,  a  Issge  [lortion  of  the  mountain 
fell  away,  blocking  np  the  roads  and  the  king's  garden. 
— C  The  UkA  my  Ged  ihaU  emu;  read,  "  The  Lord 
Ckid  d  Israel "  or  some  similar  expression. — ^Utth  tbta : 
read  with  LXX,  "  with  htm." — ho^  ones:  the  use  of 
this  term  for  the  heavenly  host  is  characteristic  of 
late  Hebrew ;  ef.  Job  5i,  Ps.  80:^,7,  Dan.  413,  8x3. 

6-9,  The  text  of  6  has  suffered  considerably.  The 
passage  periiaps  originally  read  :  "  there  shall  not  be 
nght  ana  darloiees,  beat  and  cold  and  frost  "  (see  m^). 
"bt  any  case  the  sense  is  dear.  We,  who  live  in  a 
temperate  climate  and  in  a  well-polioed  sodety,  find 
it  difficult  to  realise  tbe  hardships  of  life  in  ancient 
Palestine,  where  the  struggle  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
was  made  harder  by  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
(Gen.  3I40),  and  when  darkness  was  a  time  of  anxiety, 
since  a  robber  might  at  any  time  dig  through  the 
mud-built  walls  (Job  24i6,  Mt,  620  mg,)  and  rob  and 
murder  (Jn.  lOio^  Ni^t,  therefore,  was  a  natural 
metai^ior  for  a  time  inien  the  wicked  might  work 
their  will  unchecked.  The  writer  looki  forward  to 
future  poaoo  and  ordered  govermnent,  when  there  will 
be,  as  it  were,  continuous  day,  a  state  of  security  un- 
broken by  periods  of  "  darkness,"  i.e.  of  risk  of  injury, 
and  when  at  evening  time  there  will  be  "  light," 
t.e.  salety.  This  state  of  Uesaedness  will  oome  to  pass 
when  the  I/>rd'8  law  is  lecognised  in  all  iho  land,  and 
the  Jewish  creed  (Dt.  64)  will  be  everywhere  aolmow- 
ledged.  There  will  no  longer  bo  any  tendency  to 
identi^  Yahweh  with  foreim  deaties,  or  to  worship 
the  Yahwdi  of  one  plaoa  as  distmot  from  the  Tahweh 
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of  another,  bat  His  woiship  will  be  uniform  thjoughout 
the  oountty  (g). 

lOf.  The  writer,  ignoring  hia  former  allegory  of  the 
(leaving  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  and  the  bloolung  ap  and 
prokinmtion  westward  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  repie- 
aenta  lul  Jadah  as  tranafonned  into  a  ptoin  from  its 
K.  frontier  Geba  to  Rimmon  (i.e.  "Ba  XUmmon,  Kfth.  11 
29,  Jos.  1532 ;  peiiiapa  the  modem  Umm  er-nimftmln. 
0  milee  of  Beeisheba),  Jerusalem  alone  being  lifted 
up  above  &e  surroandins  ooontry  in  order  to  show  ita 
spiritual  pre-emineuoe  (c/  Is.  22,*Hl  4i}.  Benjamin's 
rate  (Jer.  STisf.)  was,  of  oourse,  in  the  N.  wall  of 
JemBalem,  and  raobably  near  the  E.  oomer.  The 
place  (or  site)  of  tne  first  or  (former)  gate  is  apparently 
mmtioiied  as  iho  W.  boondary;  unto  the  oomer 
gate  "  seems  to  be  a  further  description  of  it ;  it  is 
mentioiied  m  2  K.  14i3,  2  Ch.  269,  Jer.  3I38.  The 
tower  of  Hananel  (mentioned  Neh.  3i,  123q}  appears 
to  have  been  near  the  3SB.  oomer  of  the  inty.  The 
kine*8  winepEeaieB  vere  probaUy  near  the  king's  gaiden 
(Neh.  315).  The  dimensions  of  JemBalem  are  tiuiB 
given  from  K  to  W.  and  from  K.  to  S.  The  utter 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  details  of  one  allegorioal 
description  with  those  of  another  is  saffioient  proof 
that  the  writer  had  no  idea  of  being  understood  Uterally. 
It  is  noteworthy  Uiat,  milike  the  authom  of  D-12,  he 
ignores  Samaria. 

12-16.  The  Punbhrnuit  of  tt»  Heattun  Opp<nut)  of 
JenisalMB.— This  desoription  also  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  Tho  forces  arrayed  against  the  Jews  oame 
to  notlung  as  though  by  intonuil  consumption,  isf. 
appears  to  be  miaplaoed,  and  should  apparently  stand 
between  2  and  3.  The  mention  of  Juiuh  as  fighting 
against  Jerusalem  is  quite  natoral  in  a  desoription  <» 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  smuggle,  bnt  out  of  plaoe  after 


a  desoription  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  reetoration  of 
Jerusalem. 

lft-19.  Tlw  Conversion  of  the  Heathoi  and  dH 
Ponbhinent  of  those  who  Pall  to  (MMm  the  OtH- 
nanew  of  the  Jewbli  Faltb.— For  the  thonzh  ^.  Is.  661 
The  reason  for  the  seleotion  <d  the  Psast  of  ^benacles  ii 
not  quite  obnoQS.  Ftobahly  itwasfteonly  fsastiriueh  | 
tiiose  who  lived  at  a  great  distanoe  from  Jemsaleia 
oould  reasonably  be  oxpeoted  to  attend,  for  it  marked  i 
the  end  of  the  agricultural  year,  whereas  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem  at  Paffiover  or  Penteooat  would  sadly  into- ' 
fere  with  harvest  operations.    It  is  somewhat  Strang 
that  thft  thieaienM  panidmient  of  a  &ilu»  of  nin  a  ' 
in  aooordaooe  with  a  popular  soparstitkm;  fw  tiis 
pouring  of  water  on  the  utar  at  ttuB  Etest  of  Tabn- 
naoles,  tlioagh  it  may  not  have  beat  origiDally  so  de- 
signed, was  commonly  regarded  as  producing  run.  In 
18  read  the  LXX  and  Syr.  text  (see  mg.).    Smoe  Egypt 
is  praotioally  rainless,  it  is  threatened  with  a  difCacnt 
ponishment,  vi&  that  of  the  natioiB  wfakh  han 
opposed  Jerusalem. 

20(.  The  Fotore  Pnrifleatfon  from  Heathenbh  aai 
SMnfnl  Elements. — Hitherto  honee  have  been  regarded 
as  symbolical  of  influences  opposed  to  tho  law  of  tbe 
TiOrd  ;  henceforth,  however,  ^e  veir  horses  shall  be  u 
holy  as  the  High  Priest's  mitre  (Ex.  2836),  and  the 
Temple  will  be  so  sorupulonsly  kept,  that  every  not  in 
it  will  be  as  free  from  pollution  as  the  altar  bowli  ; 
whidi  receive  the  saorificoal  blood ;  indeed  so  free  will  1 
Jwosalem  be  from  anything  nnolean,  that  thoae  who  I 
come  np  to  keep  the  feasts  may  nee  any  pot  taken  at 
random  for  the  oooking  of  the  saorifioial  wA.  Tinea 
there  will  be  no  more  mercenary  priests,  such  as  Jason 
or  Menelaus,  buying  their  ofltoe ;  there  will  no  man  | 
be  a  Canaanite  or  huokstn  in  the  faoase  of  the  LonL 
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Name. — MaJachi  ("  my  messeoger,"  cj.  3i)  may  be  an 
abbreviation  of  Malaohiah  ("  messenger  of  Yah  },  but 
neither  name  is  found  elsewhere,  and  it  is  now  generally 
tjiou^t  that  the  book  is  really  anonymous,  the  title 
braiu  taken  from  3i.  This  is  no  mere  modem  idea, 
for  we  Tusum  has  *'  by  the  hand  d  my  angel,  whoae 
iuune  Is  called  Ezra  tiie  soribe,"  a  statement  approved 
by  JeromejfBee  li*). 

Date. — The  writing  dates  from  the  Persian  period, 
when  Judah  was  administered  by  a  "  governor " 
(peAoA,  18:  c/.  Hag.  li,  Neh.  614).  The  Tem^e  had 
been  rebuilt  (3i,io,  I6-14),  so  that  we  get  a  date  subse- 
qa«it  to  610  B.a  That  the  book  waa  considerably 
later,  contemporary  indeed  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
is  shown  by  its  condemnation  of  mixed  marriages  and 
defaultia^  tithe-payers  (c/.  Bzra  Of.,  Neh.  13).  3io* 
need  not  involve  aetual  aoquaintanoe  with  the  Priestly 
Code  (444),  it  "  may  merely  reflect  practice  moving 
towards  the  ordinanoee  of  P  "  ;  see  also  44*.  Nearer 
than  this  we  oannot  get  with  certainty.  It  may  be 
that  "  Malachi  "  prepared  the  way  for  Ezra's  work  in 
458,  or  for  iho  jomt  labour  of  Ena  and  N^iemi^  in 
444,  or  for  Nehemiah's  second  visit  of  reform  in  43i. 
A  good  ease  oan  be  made  out  for  each  of  the  three 
snggestions.  Note  that  though  it  stands  last  in  our 
version  it  is  nedthM  last  in  the  Hebrew  airangemmt, 
nor  by  any  means  the  latest  of  the  OT  bocdn  to  be 
wiittcau 

CtantuUam  uA  ObaxaetatlitleB.— The  proidiet^  is 
the  work  of  a  man  who  in  a  disenchanted  age  and 
amidst  a  discontented  people  endeavours  to  reoEtll  his 
oontemporaries  to  a  true  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values.  The  Qolden  Age  foreshadowed  by  earlier 
prophets  as  a  sequel  to  tne  return  from  Babylon  had 
not  dawned,  Jerusalem  was  far  from  being  a  Golden 
Git9>  and  the  country  had  suffered  from  diootditw 
Disheartenment  and  indifferenoe  to  relm<«i  were  wide- 
spread, and  the  priests  were  the  uiief  offendeia. 
Already  we  seem  to  note  the  rise  of  a  lax,  soeptioal, 
and  ooemopohtan  party,  the  forerunners  of  the  Hellen- 
udng  faction  of  the  Macoabean  age.  Against  these, 
"  Malaohi  '*  comes  forward  as  the  spokeeman  of  the 
lUooB  remnant,  the  little  band  of  Yahweh's  faithful 
adherents  who  strove  to  comfort  each  other  in  Vt» 
dark  davs  (3i6l).  He  does  not  dwell  upon  the  future 
at  any  length.  Yahweh  will  come  to  EQs  Temjde  as 
Judge  of  luael,  not  (as  Hag.  and  Zeoh.  had  surmised) 
as  Protector.  The  judgment  is  one  on  Israel,  and  will 
aift  the  pure  metal  from  the  base.  Apart  from  the 
speoifio  reference  to  Edom,  "  Malachi  '*  does  not  apeak 
of  -worid-jni^ment ;  indeed  he  contrasts  Israel  un- 
favourably with  the  Gentile  world  (liil).  What  di»- 
tingiiishes  him  from  the  other  prophets  is  his  insistence 
on  ritual  observanoee  and  Temple  worship,  and  on  the 
raoial  purity  of  Israel  But  though  he  thus  falls 
within  the  ■•  l^al "  rather  tjian  the  looj^etao  "  days 
of  Jewish  hirtoiy  he  is  no  mere  iotmaUst;  he  ii 


Binoerely  oonoeraod  for  the  sfurit  that  underlies  and 
finds  expression  in  the  obeervanoee  for  whioh  he  pleads. 
His  brief  writing  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  Bght  it 
sheds  on  the  condition  of  Judtea  in  the  middle  of  the 
filth  century  B.a  but  for  its  revelation  of  a  courageous 
standard-bearer  of  righteousness  at  a  time  when  uack- 
neas  waa  tiie  prevaihng  fashion.  We  do  not  find  in 
him  "  the  eloquenoe  or  t^e  imaginative  power  d  some 
of  the  older  prophets,  but  his  words  are  always  forotUe 
and  direct,  and  the  similes  and  imagen'  wfaioii  he  uses 
are  effective  and  to  the  point."  A  ohsjaoteristio 
feature  of  his  style  is  the  dialeotto  treatanent  of  a 
subject  qnestioa  and  answer,  t.g,  XoiLjSLt  2i3t,i7. 
37t,i3t 

Uteratnn.— For  books  oa  all  the  Minor  Pro^wta 
see  General  Bibliographies.  Gommentariet :  (a)  MW 
(pentB),  Bamaa  (CB) ;  [h)  J.  H.  P.  Smith  (I(X3) ;  (c) 
Rieesler.  Other  Litemture :  Artioles  in  Dictionaries 
and  Enoyclopeedias,  Introductions  to  OT  and  Ijie 
Prophets ;  Bennett,  Rdigion  of  the  PoairexUic  Proph^  ; 
D.  Macfadyen,  The  Mmenyer  of  Ood;  J.  T.  Macshall. 
ThMlogy  MaJachi  (BT  viL);  8.  L.  Brown  in  inter- 
pnter,  July  1008. 

L  1.  Cf.  Zeoh.  9i,  12i.  The  oomfuler  of  the  '*  Book 
of  the  Twelve,"  whon  he  reached  the  end  of  Zech.  (1-8), 
had  still  three  short  pieces  in  hand  (Zeoh.  9-11, 12-14, 
and  MaL).  The  first  two  were  anonymous,  and  pro- 
bably t^ie  third  as  well,  but  the  first  bad  an  opening 
danae  vdiieh  served  as  a  title  and  also  sa  a  model  for 
titles  for  the  other  two.  Theee  the  oomnler  sapidied 
(Zeoh.  12i,  HaL  li),  added  Zeoh.  »-ll  and  12-14  to 
his  eleventh  book,  sjid  made  his  remaining  pamfdUet 
(MaL),  which  had  a  subject  and  style  of  its  own,  into 
the  twelfth. 

I.  Yahweh's  Lm  lor  ImwL^Thia  tmtit  is 
qnestioned  hy  same  of  tiie  |MO{diet*s  otmtempcnariaa, 
who  are  Vb.m  renunded  of  tne  oontraated  foixunea  of 
the  nations  descended  from  Jacob  and  Esau.  These 
peoplee  (Israel  and  Edom),  spning  from  twin  brothers, 
ana  occupying  adjacent  lands,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  share  equally  in  Ycjiweh's  favour,  but  the 
leoent  "  desolation "  of  Edom  (probably  by  the 
Nabatean  Arabs,  who  drove  the  Edomites  away  from 
their  old  territory  to  t^e  distriot  S.  of  Jndah,  henoe 
called  Idunuea)  ^ows  that  Yahweh  metes  out  differ- 
ential treatmmt.  He  will  frustrate  any  attempt  on 
Edom's  part  to  reoccupy  its  former  territory,  and  men 
will  recognise  that  Yahweh  is  great,  not  onfy  in  Israel, 
but  beyond  it.  The  reason  fer  this  disparate  action 
is  found  in  the  different  religious  temperament«  of  the 
two  peoples,  whioh  perpetuate  those  ot  their  eponyms. 
Edom  reprodnoed  the  "  profanity "  of  Bsan ;  they 
were  a  people  undisciplined  and  unspiritual,  with  no 
sense  of^  the  sanctities  of  life  ;  Israel,  like  Jaoob,  had 
many  and  grave  defects,  yet  withal  a  true  realization 
<A  Cfod'a  nature  and  will,  and  a  sense  of  kinship  and 
oommunion  with  Him  (Cton.  25x9-34*).  mutual 
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jealou^  and  hoetilit^  of  the  two  peoj^ee  finds  frequent 
expresBion  in  OT*  e.g.  Ob.  10-14,  Ezek.  35,  Jer.  4d, 
la.  34,63. 

8&  and  8  are  used  by  ^ol  in  Rom.  Bis-— 6.  ye  ^ 
emphatic;  mg.  should  be  foUowed  except  for  the 
seoond  note  in  4. 

I.  6-n.  16.  Israel's  Dtsresard  of  tills  Lore.— This 
section  falls  into  two  parte,  one  dealing  with  the 
priesthood  (I6-29},  the  other  vii^  ike  peo^e  (2io-i6). 
Vahweh  has  not  leoeiTed  the  honour  due  to  a  faOua 
from  a  Ban,  or  to  a  master  from  a  Bwvant.  The 
prieate  {note  the  sadden  ap^cation,  6)  have  brouriit 
His  servioe  into  contempt  by  ofieiing  polluted  "  bread" 
(an  archaic  exprrasion  for  saorificial  Sesh)  upon  Hifl 
altar.  They  bring  impeifeot  and  inferior  ^^nipnala 
vhioh  were  forbidden  by  tb»  Law  (Lev.  2220-2,^) 
and  vhioh  they  would  not  tliiuk  of  <wEenng  to  that 
Persian  gpTemor.  They  see  no  harm  In  this — (ye 
say)  "it  is  nothing  serious"  {8)— but  the  prophet 
ironically  asks  them  whether  thiey  think  God  will 
"  accept  their  persona,"  reoeive  them  bkvourably 
(Heb.  "lift  up  the  face"  of  a  suppliant).  They 
might  as  well  shut  the  Tem|de  doois  snd  cease  from 
the  task  ol  offering  these  unworUiy  and  unpalatable 
saorifioee.  Yahweh  prefers  Uie  letmons  eameetness  ot 
the  Gentiles  to  the  msinoeiity  of  laxaeL  11  ie  not  a 
prediction  (as  AV  and  mg.)  but  a  contrast  {cf.  14) 
existing  in  Malaohi's  own  time  ;  perhaps  he  had  oome 
into  oontaot  with  the  oomparativoly  pure  "  heathen- 
ism "  of  the  Peraians.  His  remark  is  an  anticipation 
of  Peter's  word  in  Ac.  IO35.  The  expression  my  name 
need  not  be  forced  so  as  to  presuppose  a  Divine  revela- 
tion and  to  refer  to  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  as  being 
OKtre  mindful  of  Yahweh  "  among  the  heathen  "  than 
their  lax  compatriots  were  at  Jerusalem.  This  would 
involve  our  interpreting  "  inoense  '*  and  "  offering  "  in 
t^e  sense  of  prayer  and  praise.  Nor  need  we  with 
early  Christian  writers  like  Justin  {Trypho,  §  41)  and 
Iretueos  (IV.  xvii>  5)  see  here  a  pradiotion  of  tho 
Buoharist.  Malaohi's  point  is  ttiat  among  the  Gentilea 
there  were  monotiieiBtB,  and  that  when  offerings  were 
presented  to  God  as  One,  they  were  aooepted  by  Yahweh 
as  presented  to  Him.  In  contrast  to  their  earnestness 
the  priests  of  Imrael  not  only  offer  unworthy  gifts,  but 
rogaid  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  as  a  bore,  a  mere 
wearisome  routine.  They  "  snuff  at,"  ue,  sniff  at  or 
des^  the  altar  (13 ;  cf.  Fs.  IO5,  Hag.  I9).  The  laity 
are  mduded  (14)  in  the  charge  of  disrespect  amounting 
to  deceit — a  man  vows  a  valuable  male  animal  and 
then  redeems  his  vow  by  offering  an  inferior  or 
blemished  beast.  2i-9  turns  again  to  ttie  priests  and 
shows  how  unworthy  they  are  as  descendants  of  Levi, 
whose  oovenaot  feax  of  God  had  issned  in  faithful  and 
iBveient  Bsrvioa  (6).  Unleas  a  apeedy  and  thoromh 
reformation  is  forthooming,  Yahweh  will  send  Sua 
curse  opon  them  and  openly  diagraoe  them ;  nay,  ttus 
xetributlon  ia  so  certainly  determined  that  it  may  be 
remrded  as  already  broi^t  about  (9). 

1.  6.  Bead,withLXX,  a  servant  feareth  his  rnaster." 
— 7.  In  that  ye  say,  not  liteiallv  but  virtually;  "ye  act 
asthou^"(soin  12). — 8.  iritntiiee:  LXX,"withit." 
— 8.  thb:  these  unworthy  offering  Follow  my.  in  first 
note,  text  in  second. — 10.  an  oOeitatg:  the  Heb.  word 
(fflinAoA)  is  properly  a  oompUmentory  present  such  as 
might  be  offered  by  a  political  subject.  It  came  to  be 
used  of  tribute  offered  to  God  sometames  in  a  general 
sense  (including  animals  ),sometime8  (as  in  P)  speomoally 
of  the  cereal  or  "  meal  "  offering  (Lev.  2i-3*).  Here  the 
context  makes  it  clear  that  the  wictor  sense  la  intend^ 
—11.  bieaiiw  b  allmd :  lit.  "  it  is  inoensed  (or  bamt), 
it  is  oflered."  Perhapa  "  it  is  offered  "  Is  a  ^oas  on 


the  rare  expFssBion  that  preoBdes.  Bead,  "and.  a 
reverent  offering  is  made  mto  sweet  nnoke  in  my 
name."— 12.  O^on  7.— -the tmit thereof, even  hiB meat: 
the  two  expressions  are  not  dismmilar  in  tjie  Heb. 
One  may  be  a  gloss.  "  Meat "  is  archaic  for  "  food." 
— H.  8.  I  wUl  rebuke  your  seed :  *.e.  make  your  firid 
unfruitful  But  as  pnests  were  not  tillers  of  the  scil 
wo  may,  changing  tbe  Heb.  vowel  points,  t«ad  with 
LXX  rebuke  your  arm  "  (my,).  A  further  alight 
change  yields  "  hew  off  your  arm  "  (</.  I  S.  231) ;  in 
any  case  their  funotitms  and  authcoily  are  tdueateaod. 
The  following  words  t^ireatm  a  greater  indignity. 
For  "  saorifioee  "  read  "  pilgrimagea  (Ex.  2314-17).— 
•lb  that  my  eorenant  might  be  with  UfA :  that  my 
oovenaut  with  the  tribe  of  Levi  might  stand  firm.  As 
in  33  so  here  and  in  8,  Malft^lfi  has  in  view  tinb  wider 
ommotation  of  the  term  '*  Lerite "  as  used  in  Dt, 
aooc»:ding  to  which  every  member  of  the  tribe^  »pso 
fado,  possessed  priestly  ri^ta.  The  narrower  aaose 
la  fouod  in  P,  whudi  rigidly  nmits  the  i»iesttioad  to  tie 
desoendsnts  of  Aaron  and  makes  the  Levites  a  subordi- 
nate order. — fi.  Bead  with  Driver,  "  My  ooveoant  wm 
with  him  :  life  and  peaoe,  and  1  gave  them  unto  him ; 
fear,  and  he  feared  me."  Yahweh  gives  His  priasti 
wel^re  and  {oosperity,  they  in  turn  give  Him  rever- 
ence.— 6.  Hm  law  of  tmth:  sound  oral  oounaet  on 
matters  of  religion.  So  in  7— the  true  prieat  is  skiUed  ! 
in  the  knowledge  of  Uie  Law  on  ita  etiiical  and  oe»- 
monial  sides  {cf.  the  BleeainA  on  Levi  in  DL  33&-ix\. —  | 
9.  base:  abated,  humiliatecL — bat  have  had  rwpoel  a( 
puswis:  apparently  the  prieste  had  been  open  lo 
bribery  ((/.  Mi,  3ii),  but  periiapa  wo  ought  to  read, 
"  nor  lespeot  meb" 

IL  10-16i>  Israd  further  repudiates  Yahweh'a  kive 
by  the  oommon  practice  of  the  diToroe  of  native  wives 
(10,  13-16)  in  order  to  marry  foreign  women  (lu 
cf.  £zr.  fif.,  Neh.  ISzsff.).  Snoh  conduct  violates  the 
bond  existing  between  the  ohildm  of  tiie  All-Father, 
and  profanes  the  oovenaut  by  whi<dt  Yahweh  separated 
laoM  to  Ifimeetf  fiom  other  peoples.  The  vorda  "  in 
brael  and  in  Jerusalem  "  ore  gloHsea.  Tbe  troadisrj 
is  towards  Yahweh ;  "  strange,^*  i.e.  foceign,  marriigei 
imply  foreign  oults,  and  Yt^iweh's  bohneai,  or  holy 
thmg  (%.e.  Israel  iteelf)  or  Yahweh's  sanctuary  (sifi 
is  OToianed  by  such  sin&  May  mxfih  off«idera  (the 
£Eeo,  of  12  haa  an  optative  foroe)  be  stripped  <rf  tSl 
frienda  and  sapporteos ;  "  him  tiiat  v«kal£  "  (iLfc  a 
watohman  or  aentiy)  "  and  him  that  anawenth  is  a 
nx>verbiat  expression  (^.  1  K.  2l2i)  meaning  everyooe. 
Or  we  may  with  a  slight  vowel  ohange  follow  LXa  and 
read, "  witness  andanswerer  "  (cf.  Job  I322) — may  hebe 
legally  outcast.  This  suits  the  next  olaoae — may  he 
be  B^tua%  outcast,  with  no  one  to  offer  a  aacnfiK 
for  him,  The  tears  of  13  will  be  thoee  of  the  divoned 
wiree,  though  some  autihcoi^  instead  of 
read,  "  beoMiae,'*  in  which  case  the  teara  are  those  of 
the  peoi^  who  have  been  visited  by  some  tokeo  of 
Divine  displeasure.  The^  ask  Wherefon  (14}  does 
not  Yahweh  accept  our  ofterin^  1 — thy  eomBUton,  «.e^ 
a  fellow-member  of  thy  tribe.— thy  Mnww  may  meao 
either  the  marriage  oontmot  or  the  ooveoant  be- 
tween Israel  and  Yahweh. 

160  IB  difficult  and  uobaUyoomipt.  WenMyoanit 
t^e  interjnetataon  which  makes  "  the  one  "  rnBc*  to 
Abraham.  BY  means  that  thoo^  God  could  haie 
nukde  as  many  men  as  He  liked.  He  made  one  only 
because  the  godly  seed  whic^  He  sought  oould  only 
be  secured  by  the  union  of  a  singfe  homan  pair: 
mg.  means  that  no  man  who  had  a  partiots  ol  the 
B^t  of  God  (or  of  xeaacm,  moral  aeaise)  haa  em 
fsitlilosaly  put  away  bis  wife.   A^niaa  who  aeeba  godly 
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childien  ia  thereby  Btayed  from  divoToinff  his  partner. 
With  slight  emeodatiocs  (WeUhansen,  Nowaok)  read, 
"  Hath  not  one  God  made  and  preeerved  to  us  the 
spirit  (of  Ufe)  7  And  what  doth  the  One  aeefc  1  A 
seed  of  Ood"  (i&  ehildrat;  ^,  Fb.  1273).  1^ 
meetoB  thai  ▼hen  ooi  wives  bear  as  ohiMien  we  have 
fulfilled  Yahweh'a  parpoee  and  our  own :  we  may 
not  discard  oar  wives  beoauee  tiiey  are  no  longer 
fredi  and  fair.  The  Hebrews  married  early. — ^to  yoor 
spirit  (15&  and  16&)  is  rather  "  in  yoor  mhid."~-4hat 
oowBtb  Us  gaxmmt  with  Tiolmee :  tltere  seems  some 
allaaicRi  here  to  the  primitive  oostom  by  which  to 
throw  one's  ganuent  over  a  woman  was  to  claim  her 
as  a  wife  (E^k.  168,  Bu.  39).  The  Kor'an  apeabs  of 
a  wife  as  a  husband's  garment  and  vice  veraa.  'Ibo 
whole  passage  (2io-i6)  is  the  most  outspoken  oon- 
demnabon  of  divorce  in  OT;  it  is  intermediate 
between  Dt.  24i-4  and  the  teaohing  of  Jeens  (Mk. 

102-13). 

n.  17-III.  6.  The  Coming  ol  Judgment— This  pa»- 
BOgp  is  addressed  to  those  of  the  prophet's  oontempo- 
mries  who  were  so  perplexed  by  the  state  of  thimn 
aroand  them  that  they  bad  beoome  soeptioal  of  Qo<rs 
juetioe.  The  times  were  out  of  joint,  prooperit^  was 
the  lot  of  the  wicked  instead  of  the  righteous.  Their 
qaemloosnese  became  a  burden  to  Yahweh,  so  that  He 
aimoonces  His  immediate  intervention  i  the  day  of 
Yahweh,  long  regarded  as  the  panaoea  for  all  lOTael'B 
ins,  is  ^mnt  to  dawn.  Malaohi,  Uke  Amos  (618)  and 
other  prot^iets,  stamps  the  popoLir  oonoeption  with 
an  etiuoaf  ndoa  Yahweh  is  even  now  sending  His 
Forerunner,  possiUy  to  be  identified  with  Elijah  (45) 
bnt  wobably  more  like  '*  Yahweh's  angel "  so  oft^ 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books,  who  is  often  almost 
3xie  with  Yahwdi  Himself.  So  here  "  the  UaA  .  .  . 
3ven  {mg.)  the  messenger."  Peihaps  we  should  dis- 
languiah  between  "  my  messenger  "  and  "  ths  messenger 
>f  the  oovenuit."  The  phrases  wlUHtt  ye  seek  (cf.  Si?, 
^VTiore  is  the  God  of  judgment  T)  and  whom  ye  deQght 
n  (or  deeir^  are  parslieL  The  Gospels  (Mt.  Xlio 
=  Ljc  ^2?,  IffiL  I2)  oite  3ia  in  reference  to  John  tiie 
baptist.  The  jnd^noit  is  to  be  a  time  of  nnriMng 
did  cleansing— rUke  a  flene  omdble  in  niudi  the  suver 
9  separated  from  tiie  base  elements  of  the  alloy.  By 
'  soap  *'  is  meant  lye,  water  alkalised .  by  v^ietabfe 
shea.  The  judgment  will  begin  by  purging  (lit. 
training)  the  corrupt  priesthood,  and  be  effeotive  (jjL) ; 
t  will  then  pass  on  to  attack  evildoers  of  different 
iruls  among  the  people.  It  is  a  missioQ  of  oleanmng, 
tot  of  destmotion  (<^.  Jen  30ii);  Yahweh's  love  <d 
be  honse  of  Jaoob      lai.)  is  unchanging. 

HL  1-13,  Tithes  and  the  Divine  BteBdnc—The 
eople  cannot  hope  to  win  God's  favour  so  long  as  they 
dtUiold  God's  dues.  When  the  lathee  (Dt.  12i7i. 
422-29*,  No.  1821-32*,  Lev.  2730-33*;  see  p.  90— 
[alaohi  presuppoeea  the  stricter  le^^tion  ca  P  as 
^presented  in  the  two  latter  passf^ee)  are  paid  in  full  to 
i€>  "Temple  treasury,  tb»  ouise  of  locusts  (tne  deromer, 
z>  and  drought  shall  be  removed,  and  showMs  of 
[eeaing  shall  make  the  land  fmitful.  The  word  used 
tT  offerings  (8)  is  lerumah  (see  HDB.  "  Offering,"  5) 
oA  here  means  gifta  from  the  produce  <rf  the  soil,  and 


'strictly  inolndes  ti^e.  It  is  often  witHigly  translated 
"  heavo-oftering." 

m.  18-IV.  SL  The  nnal  Triomph  of  lUghteoosness. 
— The  jnxtpbet  hoie  returns  to  the  oompls^t  of  those 
who  thonmt  ttiatidigion  did  not  pay  (with  14  cf.  217). 
Th^  had  "  kept  Qod'a  charge,"  &utbfully  observing 
their  idigious  duties,  and  even  wearing  the  saokcloth 
and  aahee  which  marked  humiliation  and  penanoe. 
Yet  it  is  the  arrogant  and  lax  members  of  uie  00m- 
munity  (ef.  Ps.  1192i,5i,  eta)  that  do  well;  they 
challenge  God'a  judgment  by  their  evil-doing,  yet  it 
does  not  fall  upon  tiiem.  Snoh  were  the  woids  of 
pioiis  Jews  in  Malaohi's  day  (the  first  word  of  16  shoold 
be  "Uuu"  or  "these  things"  (LXX)  instead  of 
"  then  and  Yahweh,  ever  mindful  of  His  people, 
prepared  a  reoord(c/.  the  custom  referred  to  in  Est.  6if. ) 
so  that  He  may  not  fail  to  do  them  justice  when  the 
hour  strikes,  in  the  day  of  His  action  ("  the  dav  on 
whioh  I  do  "  or  "  act ")  tiiey,  tjie  true  Israel,  will  be 
His  pectdivm  or  speoial  private  poeseesion,  and  while 
the  sons  who  have  been  rebellious  and  disloyal  are 
punished,  those  who  have  been  faithful  in  servioe  will 
be  prote(rt«d.  Men  will "  return  and  disoem  "  (t.e.  t^ey 
will  once  more,  as  in  the  good  old  times,  soe)  virtue 
rewarded  and  vice  punished ;  the  moral  distinotions 
will  no  longer  be  obliteiated  or  blurred.  Indeed,  the 
arrogant  and  wicked  will  be  totally  destroyed  like  a 
inairie  or  a  forest  on  fire.  But  the  ri^teousnees  of 
the  God-feaiers  (or  of  Ood  Himself)  will  shine  forth 
conspicuous  to  all,  like  the  sun,  and  in  its  beneficent 
rays  all  their  affliction  will  be  healed.  We  may  note 
that  the  Babylonian  Shamash,  the  sun-god,  was  con- 
ceived of  as  the  god  of  justice,  and  that  As^iian. 
Persian,  and  B^yjrtian  monuments  represent  the  solar 
diao  witii  wings  landi^  on  either  side.  bIs  (2)  is  simpfy 
the  andiaio  form  of  its  ** ;  Malaohi  is  not  definitely 
medioting  Christ,  or  indeed  any  personal  agent. 
Szulting  in  their  vindication,  the  godly  will  be  as 
vigorous  and  joyful  as  young  calves  turned  out  from 
the  dark  stall  to  the  sunny  meadow.  Alongside  tjiia 
picture  is  the  grimmer  odo  of  tiie  fate  of  i&o  wicked 

^  M34). 

IV.  OnieliisIai.^The  hock  doees  wiUi  an  ex- 
hortation to  observe  the  Totah  or  instmotion  given 
thioogh  Moses  ;  the  mention  of  Horeb,  a  Dentenmomio 
trait  (P  prefers  Sinai)  perhaps  indicates  that  Malaohi 
has  especially  in  mind  the  moral  and  spiritual  teachings 
of  Dt.-  These,  if  &ithfully  observed,  would  heal  the 
strife  apoten  of  in  6,  and  avert  the  impending  doom. 
Before  the  iudcment  falls,  another  way  of  escape  is 
promised:  Eti^  will  reappear  (with  5  ef.  Jl.  231), 
to  set  r^t  the  social  and  family  disooni  whioh  is 
wrecking  the  community  (ef.  Iffi.  7i-6).  The  frequent 
references  to  Etijah  in  the  Gospels  (e,g.  Mk.  diil,  I635 
Lk.  I17,  Mt  II14,  Jn.  l2i,2S)  show  how  largely  the 
tffophet  bulked  in  late  JewUi  thought  See  also 
Eocuus.  48i-ri,  Justin  Martyr,  Trj/pho,  §§  8,  49,  and 
SohOrer,  §  29.  In  6  mg.,  "  with  ueooseitateB  our 
supplying  "to  God"  in  the  text;  mg.,  "land"  is 
better  tiwa  "  the  earth  " — Malachi  is  speaking  of  Israel. 
It  is  posfflble  that  these  three  ooncmding  verses  are 
BO  appendix  to  the  whole  "  Book  of  the  Twdve." 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


By  Peofbssob  JAMES  HOPE  MOULTON 


Tbn  or  a  dozeoi  miteo,  with  oontributionfl  ranging 
from  0-4  per  cent.  (Jude)  to  28  (Luke),  have  given  ns 
the  NT.  NatuisJly  there  is  ooiuiderable  differenoe 
between  them  in  langnage  and  style.  Tet  there  are 
many  ohazBoteriBtiaB  of  tie  Greek  they  use  which  find 
no  oomjdete  parallel  in  all  the  vast  mam  of  extent 
Qieek  literature.  The  significance  of  this  uniqueness 
is  a  problem  which  has  only  approached  solutitm  in 
our  own  day, 

CSaflsical  Greek  literattiie  begins  with  Homer  (say 
tmtii  omioiy  B.c),  and  ends  (as  generally  reckoned) 
wHh  Aristotle  (died  322  b-c.).  'Hie  diatecta  of  the 
writers  differ ;  but  when  the  great  names  of  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Herodotus  are  put  aside,  we  find  neariy 
all  the  roet  credited  to  Attic,  the  dialect  of  Athens,  tho 
brain  of  anoieat  Greeoe.  But  Greece  had  tJmost  as 
many  dialects  as  there  were  towns,  and  we  know  them 
from  thousands  of  inscriptions,  which  make  an  immense 
literature  of  themselvee,  a  field  few  classical  studrata 
tread.  They  represent,  when  large  allowance  is  made 
for  fonnube  and  the  stiff  language  of  political  or  legal 
documents,  the  actual  speech  of  ute  people  from  whom 
they  emanated ;  and  the  reading  of  tnem  shows  ns 
that  little  Greeoe  was  as  much  of  a  Babel  as  was 
Engtuid  under  the  Heptarchy.  This  strife  of  tongues 
mBotioally  died  oat  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
TFtm  communication  always  destivnn  dialect  differ- 
enoea,  as  we  see  in  modem  Ebglaiid.  When  Greece 
was  united  perforce  under  the  rule  of  Maoedon,  and 
Greeks  from  all  parts  sought  their  fortune  abroad,  a 
standard  dialect  grew  up  Terr  rapidly.  Both  poUtkjal 
and  intellectual  leadership  determined  which  dialect 
aboald  Burvivo.  Just  as  in  England  the  dialect  current 
in  the  trisDgle  of  London,  Ounbridse,  and  Oxford 
beoame  the  standard,  so  Attio  wore  down  all  rivals, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  a  new  "  Common  Greek." 
There  were  plentiful  tiaces  of  other  diidecta,  especially 
Ionic,  the  old  language  of  Greek  Asia  Minor ;  and 
features  peculiar  to  Athenian  speech  were  prone  to 
disappear.  This  Common  Greek  oeoame  the  universal 
language  of  the  Hellenistio  age,  an  age  in  which  Greece 
proper  was  no  longer  the  centre  of  Greek  culture, 
now  spreading  all  over  the  Roman  world.  Before  the 
first  century,  this  Greek  became  a  world  hwguage,  a 
aniversat  medium  of  oommunioation  from  the  ooiUSnes 
of  India  to  Rome,  and  almost  all  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A  world  language  was  ready,  in  "  the  fulness 
of  the  time,"  for  the  preaching  of  a  woiid  religion. 

Sfeanwhile,  as  literary  appreciation  grew,  without 
any  literary  output  that  oould  even  amaaUy  rival 
that  of  the  golden  age,  the  olassioal  literatore  became 
ineieasiaEly  oanontoal  for  all  who  wrote  books  or  read 
them.  lx>  write  in  the  language  of  the  past  was  the 
ambition  of  every  Ultirateuf.  Etm  poota  like  Apol- 
loniua  of  Rhodes  copied  Homer,  Theocritus  wrote  his 
lovely  pastorals  in  Dono,  or  even  the  .^lio  of  Sappho  ; 
while  |«ose  followed  oiiifwmly  the  AtUo  of  Plato  ana 


Demosthenes.  In  all  oases  the  attempt  to  write  in 
an  arehaio  style,  only  known  from  books,  naturally 
produced  ^entiful  errors,  which  our  more  scientific 
study  can  discover  with  ease.  But  increasing  care 
was  taken  to  eliminate  them.  Rhetoricians  studied 
and  teoght  the  rules  of  style ;  and  grammarians  com- 
piled elaborate  works  to  enforce  tho  use  of  words 
employed  by  "  good  "  writers,  as  distinguished  trom 
the  "  degenerate  "  forms  and  phraseology  of  the  living 
speech  ol  the  day.  Their  pedantry  is  invaluable  to  us, 
who  are  concerned  rather  to  know  what  words  and 
phrases  meant  in  the  ordinary  every-day  Greek  of  the 
age  when  Paul  preached  in  Gre«  to  people  vdio 
neither  wrote  books  nor  read  them. 

A  priori,  we  should  feel  sure  that  NT  writers,  with 
such  a  constituency  to  reach,  would  avoid  an  artificial 
and  archaic  language,  and  would  use  that  which 
ordinary  people  could  not  fail  to  understend.  Their 
books  have  rarely  the  smallest  semblanoe  Kd  treatises. 
They  wrote  for  immediate  needs,  in  a  world  tJiey 
thought  near  to  its  end,  and  thmr  had  neithw  Ume 
nor  taste  for  literary  canons.  But  since,  for  us, 
"  Greek "  means  almost  exclusively  Greek  books, 
written  in  classical  luiguage,  or  artificially  imitating 
that  laujcniage,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  NT  should  be  ooloured  unduly  by  our  knowledge 
of  a  Greek  Ave  oenturies  older  than  its  own.  Tbm 
are  not  a  few  points  in  which  the  superior  fllsnninftl 
scholarship  gathered  since  I6II  actually  introduces 
mistaken  renderings  into  BV  and  RVm,  from  which 
instinct  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  had  delivered  lees 
instructed  predeoessors.  We  nave  always  to  remember, 
in  leading  the  great  commentators  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury,  uut  their  exaot  deflnitionB  of  the  meaning  of 
ft  word  or  the  foroe  of  a  grammstiod  construction 
may  be  oogeot  for  the  age  of  Ftato  but  altogether 
obsolete  for  that  of  Paul.  It  is  almost  as  if  a  leamed 
German  were  to  translate  a  Kipling  story  with  a 
Shakespearian  Grammar  and  a  Chaiioer  GloBsary  at  his 
elbow. 

The  scientific  study  of  Hellenistio  Greek  is  a  develop- 
ment of  our  own  time.  The  Athenian  aavaiti,  G.  N. 
Hatzidakis,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  exaot  analysiB  of 
the  popular  Greek  of  to-day,  which  proves  to  be  the 
lineai  descendant  of  the  popular  Greek  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago.  The  late  Professor  Thumb,  of  Strassbuig, 
has  traoed  the  development  of  the  Common  Greek  from 
the  earlier  dialects,  and  the  relation  of  Modem  Greek 
to  ita  ancestry.  Professor  Adolf  Deissmann,  of  Beriin, 
supidied  in  his  J^t&eMvdten  (1896)  the  fertile  hint 
which  has  opened  to  us  a  whole  libraiy  of  new  material 
for  NT  study.  Oaeually  reading  some  recently  die- 
covered  non-liten^  Greek  papyri  from  Sgypt,  ho 
noticed  tho  dose  affinity  between  their  Greek  uid  that 
of  the  NT.  It  was  because  these  dooum^to  were  not 
meant  for  publication,  and  were,  therefore,  written 
in  the  unadorned  natural  language  ot  daily  life.  This. 
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hint  lua  been  {dentifa^  developed  by  Deissmann 
and  oUien  for  tlie  NT  Tooabulaiy,  and  for  the 
Rwmnuur ;  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  aa  eatablished 
Wai  W9  can  more  safely  ignore  Thucydides  and 
Xenofdioa  than  the  fugitive  letters  of  professional 
men,  f^meis,  or  sohoolboyB  from  the  age  in  which 
the  NT  was  wiittm.  We  are  in  no  dai^r  of  going 
too  far,  and  undervaluing  the  impcntanoe  of  the  stody 
of  Uterattne.  Bat,  by  virtue  o)  contemporary  date 
and  popolar  oharaoteer,  the  non-literary  monuments 
eetal^sh  their  right  of  veto  against  any  conclusiona 
baaed  on  the  ancient  literature  alone.  A  large  number 
of  words  hitherto  peculiar  to  the  NT,  or  at  most  to 
tiat  and  the  LXX.  are  now  proved  by  their  ooourreooe 
in  the  papyri  to  have  been  elwnenta  in  the  popular 
vocabulary,  exelattod  from  Utenrtuie  1^  a  canon 
analogous  to  that  imposed  upon  the  Beviaua,  who 
were  forbidden  to  employ  words  not  onnent  in  a 
classical  literature  nearly  three  centuries  old. 

We  oome  then  to  the  qneation  whether  there  is 
anything  peculiar  to  NT  Qieek,  when  its  easentiaUy 
vemaoolar  elemeato  have  been  allowed  for.  UxoBob 
Luke,  all  the  NT  writers  were  Jews,  and  (with  the 
further  exception  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews)  spoke 
Aramaic.  Paul  himself  spoke  it  (Ac.  222 ;  cf.  Phil.  3s), 
but  must  have  been  at  least  equally  at  home  in  Greek 
from  the  first.  Mark  and  the  author  of  Bev.  only 
used  Oreek  as  moat  Welshmen  in  Wales  use  English — a 
second  language  more  or  less  imperfectly  and  unidio- 
matioally  aoquked  for  dealings  with  outsideta.  Be- 
tween uiese  extremes  stand  the  otbOT  NT  writers. 
Ik^  Ao..  and  Heb.,  though  their  writers  probably 
spoke  no  Semitic  tongue,  were  open  to  8emitising 
infiuenoe  through  the  (^reek  OT,  which  suffered  l&Tg^ly 
from  over-literal  renderings  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
biblical  language  thus  produced  had  for  Luke  the 
sort  of 'glamour  that  obsolete  archaisms  of  the  AV 
have  for  OS.  Ho  not  on^  qnoted  them,  aa  did  all  the 
NT  writers,  but  he  instmotively  imitated  their  stjde 
when  his  narrative  moved  among  Palestinian  scenes. 
He  seems  also  to  have  preserved  nnidiomatic  features 
due  to  witnesses  from  whose  hps  he  took  down  stories 
of  Jesus  and  the  Twelve.  We  find  him  preen-ving 
unooltured  forms  which  he  found  in  Uie  rough  Greek 
of  the  Bouroe  known  as  Q  (see  p^  072).  altered  in  Ht. 
to  more  literary  forau.  But  where  Lake  is  telling  his 
own  story  independently,  with  no  motive  for  colouring 
his  luiguoge  after  the  IjXX,  lie  uses  the  Common 
Greek  oi  edacated  men's  daily  speech,  with  very  slight 
concessions  to  the  writing  style.  Not  even  these  are 
found  in  Paul,  whose  habit  of  dictating,  combined 
with  the  casual  ohancter  of  his  lettera,  made  his 
writing  practically  identical  with  his  speaking.  This 
has  been  shown — especially  by  Nfigeh^s  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  Paul's  Tooabulary — to  be  essentially 
the  language  of  ordina^  people,  untouched  by  features 
of  higher  culture.  This  does  not  mean  that  Paul  was 
the  uncultured  man  of  Deissmann's  too  hkhly  oolonred 
piotora.  A  similar  analysis  of  John  We^y  s  sermons 
would  prove  him  an  artisan  :  it  is  <mly  that  both  great 
preoohers  kept  themselves  instinctively  within  the 
range  of  the  people  they  sought  to  reach.  The  very 
fact  that  Paul  did  not  need  the  LXX  (though  he  used 
it)  for  his  study  of  the  OT,  accounts  for  the  practical 
absence  of  what  we  have  called  "  biblical  styb  "  in 
his  writings.  Greek  being  for  him  at  least  as  much  of 
a  mother  tongue  as  Aramaic,  there  was  notiiing  to 
prompt  him  to  use  nnidiomatk)  Greek  olnmsfly  le- 
Secting  feataree  of  a  Semitio  language.  The  Gnuc  of 
1  P.  and  Jaa.  is  of  much  the  same  order,  but  with  more 
traoB  of  "  biUioal  **  style  in  stray  phrases.   This  is 


significant  of  the  bilingualism  of  "  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,"  where  Peter  and  James  were  bred.  Peter's 
Greek  may  well  have  been  better  than  his  Aramaio  \ 
(Mt.  2673),  from  the  point  of  view  of  Jemsalem,  iriwie 
the  uae  of  Greek  was  frowned  on  as  unpatriotto.  "Rm 
may  account  for  the  very  rough  style  of  the  Jemsalemite 
Mark,  who  seems  to  have  a  foreign  idiom  perpetnaUy 
bdiindhisOieek.  (There  is  no  neoii— ity  to  take  BteMDy 
the  phrase  "  Peter's  former  interpreter,"  appUed 
Papias  to  "UaA  (p.  681),  aa  if  his  work  was  to  torn 
Peter's  Aramaic  into  Grcf^)  The  very  strong  element 
of  Gentile  population  in  Northern  Palestine  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  attempts  to  determine  language 
conditions  imder  which  the  NT  originated.  We  oaunot 
qaeetacm  that  Jeeus  and  His  disciplM  normally  talked 
Aramaio  among  themselves  ;  but  may  must  oonstaatl^ 
have  been  in  contact  with  people  for  whom  OnA  was 
the  only  medium  of  oommunioation.  We  may  even 
conjecture  that  if  "  Matthew  put  togethra*  the  oracles 
in  the  Hebrew"  {i.e.  Aramaic),  as  Pkpias  tells  oa,  it 
was  primarily  for  the  Southerners,  who  were  too 
proudly  nationalist  to  tolerate  Gredc  readily.  Many 
of  the  disconrses  of  Jeens  may  well  have  beea  m 
Oreek  from  the  first :  so  typical  a  parable  as  &e 
Prodigal  Son  shows  hardly  a  sign  of  a  Semitic  back- 
ground, and  has  probably  been  inoorporated  neariy 
as  Luke  got  it  from  some  hearer,  with  compara- 
tively littfe  modification,  and  perhaps  no  transiotaott 
at  aU. 

Tlw  First  Gospel,  which  was  almost  certainly  written 
in  Palestine  for  Jewish  Christians,  uses  a  oorreet  if 
somewhat  featureless  Greek,  avoiding  vulgar  forms, 
but  showing  nothing  of  the  specially  literary  syntax.  < 
The  Fourth,  however,  with  the  Johannine  Epistles  | 
(which  no  one  with  the  faintest  insttnot  of  style  would 
detach  bom  it),  belongs  to  a  writer  correct  enoagfa  in 
grammu-,  but  simple  to  baldness,  and  wit^  no  osdss 
of  idiom :  Cheek  was  with  him  no  mother  toogot. 
The  {dimomena  will  oooordingly  fit  the  theory  uiat 
the  writer  was  a  Jemsalemite.  The  Apoo^ypee,  on 
every  ground  of  language,  must  be  assigned  to  aDother 
author,  as  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexutdria,  saw  in 
the  third  century.  The  grasp  of  Greek  is  much  greater 
than  the  evangelist's,  in  larg^ess  of  vocabulary  and 
the  bee  use  of  out-of-the-way  words.  But  the  grammar 
is  defilant  of  rules,  especially  in  oonoord  of  noder  and 
of  case.  Dr.  R.  H.  Chorlw  has  recently  snown  liow 
many  of  its  mannedBmB  are  due  to  the  literal  trans- 
ference of  Semitic  idioms.  It  might  be  the  work  of  a 
man  who  had  used  Greek  all  his  life  as  a  second  language 
and  never  from  <^oioe,  who  had  aooordingly  eeonohed 
his  Tooabolaiy  wittiout  troubling  to  eovB  mmself  of 
some  grammatical  faults  which  persisted  easily  when 
■ffiocting  categories  not  present  in  his  own  native 
language — just  as  the  genders  of  French  and  Oraman 
are  a  constant  trouble  to  an  Englishman,  speaking  a 
language  t^t  is  not  encumbered  with  this  oselesa 
survival.  There  remains  ib»  last-written  NT  boc^ 
2  P.,  which  is  unique  in  the  character  of  its  Greek. 
There  is  some  literary  flavour  in  Heb.  and  the  Zjoian 
writings,  but  they  are  from  hands  that  never  poaned 
any  oUier  language,  and  never  went  beyond  the  h^ier 
spoken  style  of  educated  people.  Bat  2  P.  uses  a 
Greek  which  appears  to  be  learnt  from  riietorioians  or 
from  books,  an  artificial  dialect  of  hie  and  nnasaal 
words,  applied  without  the  sure  touch  of  a  natim 
This  cnrioos  medium  is  probably  respcmsiUe  for  much 
underrating  of  the  book's  worth.  It  was  wtittea  irim 
the  movement  towards  Atticism  In  Uteratnre  bid  aooe 
80  fsc  that  educated  peo^  despised  a  book  wrttten 
in  the  language  of  daily  Ine.  Not  veiy  long  aftcE,  we 
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find  CSement  of  Alezandiia  deliberately  AttioiBing, 
in  order  to  win  the  ear  of  readers  who  would  be  deaf 
to  'any  other  language.  The  writer  of  2  P.  is  not 
very  snooeeafal,  but  his  ^ort  may  have  the  same 
motzre.  The  instinot  of  the  Church  was  well  guided 
when  thzoogh  this  fantastio  dialect  she  heard  aooents 
which  made  good  the  olaim  that  one  little  writing  of 
the  BOOOTid  oentoiy  spoke  truly  and  repreeentatiTely 
of  the  first  age  of  Quistiaoity. 

There  are  several  directions  in  which  we  can  hope 
for  increased  nnderstanding  of  the  problem  of  NT 
Greek.  As  pnblioationfl  of  non-literary  papyri  accumu- 
late, and  of  later  inscriptions  free  from  formalism,  the 
exact  use  of  NT  words  becomes  more  assured.  The 
material  is  now  b^ng  collected  in  form  accessible  to 
students  (Moulton  and  MiUigan.  The.  Vocabulary 
the  Cfnei  Testament,  UluetrtUed  from  the  papyri  and 
other  nonr-lilerary  sources,  Hodder  ft  Stoughton,  1914, 
et  «eg.).  Researdi  in  modem  Greek  di^ota  affords 
some  hope  of  delimiting  dialect  difierenoes  in  the 
Common  Qiee^  which  may  possibly  give  us  tests  for 
NT  ozitioiun.  The  ezaot  mue  en  SemiiiBm  in  the 
NT  will  be  mora  seientifieaUy  itotOTmined  by  oo-opera- 
tion  between  apeoialista  in  Hellmfstio  Greek  and  in 
Srautio  langnagee,  who  have  tended  too  much  to 
work  apart,  and  even  with  some  antagonism.  All 
this,  and  other  methods  of  study  asyet  untried,  will 
help  ua  to  realise  bettra  how  tne  NT  spoke  to  Gre^ 
hearers  of  ita  own  day,  to  whom  it  appealed  In  Qu&t 
own  language  as  men  oonld  beat  ondrastand  it.  And 
tiuB  in  turn  will  make  ob  sealise  better  how  the  Book 
should  speak  to  all  1^  peoj^  in  their  own  mother 
tongues  to-day. 

It  remaim  to  note  in  a  few  words  how  this  Greek 
langnage  was  fitted  for  (be  highest  porpoae  it  waa 
providfli];tia%  dettined  to  serve.  As  an  inatnunent  of 
expgcaaion  m  oompaie  it  on  t^e  raie  side  with  CUssioal 
Gze^  and  on  the  other  with  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
What  have  we  gained  or  lost  by  the  fact  that  the  NT 
waa  written  in  the  "  degenerate "  Hellenistio,  aa 
classical  scholars  osed  to  think  it,  instead  of  the 
perfect  Attic  of  Plato — that  the  "  Lt^pa  "  attributed 
to  Matthew  by  Papias  were  not  preserved  in  their 
original  Aramaic  but  absorbed  into  Greek  Gospels  T 
'ttie  first  qoesUon  is  easy.  In  the  five  centuries  Greek 
has  lost  nothing  which  impairs  it  for  its  task.  The 
old  weidth  of  inflexion  has  been  oonaiderablj  out  down 
by  r^ulariaing  processes  which  make  the  language 
easier  without  weakening  its  expressivenees.  Some 
syntaotioal  luxuries  like  the  dual  number  have  been 
samifioed ;  and  a  variety  of  refinements  have  worn 
aw»y.  But  with  the  loss  of  features  whioh  oan  add 
grace  to  mati^Ieee  proee  of  the  golden  age 
Btraatun,  Greek  has  lost  none  of  the  cbaraoteri^to 
naoDToes  which  mainly  oontributed  to  make  it  the 
most  perieot  form  of  speech  the  world  has  ever  known> 
It  has  become  much  easier  to  translate  more  adaptable 
to  the  simple  needs  of  daUy  life,  less  depmidwt  on 
elaborate  and  rhythmical  phrashig.  Its  rich  tense 
aystem,  with  oapaoity  for  expressing  shades  of  meaning 
tliat  «n  ctften  as  m^asttve  aa  tbqr  an  nnteMuUtahle^ 


its  abundant  vocabulary  and  power  of  increasing  it  at 
will,  the  flexibility  of  its  order  of  words,  bringing  great 
facilities  for  indicating  emphasis,  its  equal  adaptamlity 
to  lucid  simpleness  and  sonorous  rhetoric — all  these 
and  ihany  more  features  of  Greek  remained  aa  vividly 
isesent  aa  ever  in  the  days  when  the  language  was 
supposed  to  be  in  decay.  For  the  purpose  of  simple 
narrative,  audi  as  that  whioh  fills  so  la^  a  part  of 
the  NT>  it  may  be  qneetioiwd  whether  Hellaustio  is 
not  even  superior  to  Attio  :  it  is  more  fitly  matched  in 
this  respect  with  Homer — ^witness  Dr.  Montagu  Butler's 
beautiful  rendering  of  the  Prodigal  Son  into  Homerio 
hexameters — or  the  lonio  of  Herodotus. 

The  oomparisou  with  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  is  oomple- 
mentarv  to  that  with  CUssioal  Greek.  Hebrew  is  nn- 
rivallea  as  a  medium  for  lucid  and  pioturesc^ue  narra* 
tive,  winning  its  force  from  its  absolute  sunplicity. 
It  loses  less  in  translation  than  peritaps  any  of  the 
languages  of  literature.  But  ita  extraordinary  de- 
ficiencies in  t^e  tense  system  are  enough  by  themselves 
to  show  the  superiority  of  ^llenistu]  for  the  purposes 
of  the  NT.  Mark  and  Bevelaticxi  might  peihaps  nave 
been  equally  tellim;  in  the  SemUie  tongue  from  whioh 
they  were  virtualfy  translated;  uid  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  might  but  neariy  tiie  same.  But  lAike 
would  have  lost  much  and  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 
more  had  tbey  learned  Semitio  speech  for  the  expression 
of  thoughts  more  at  home  in  Greek;  while  Paul, 
though  £b  knew  the  Semitio  so  wdl,  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  dothe  in  that  nnsuited  garb  the  "  rude 
speech  '*  which  chafed  even  at  the  reetriotions  of 
Greek.  We  might  add  to  the  disabilities  of  Semitio 
dialects  for  the  functions  of  a  world  language  the  im- 
perfeotaons  of  their  system  of  writing,  and  the  many 
elements  of  Semitio  genius  whioh  would  neoessarily 
remain  foreign  to  the  minds  of  men  apeakii^g  Indo- 
Boropean  languages. 

literature. — Grammars:  Winer-Monlton,  A  Treatitt 
on  the  Qrammar  of  NT  Oreek ;  J.  H.  Monlton,  A 
Orammarof  NT  Oreek  (in  progress) ;  Blass,  Qratimar 
of  NT  Oreek*  (the  most  recent  German  edition, 
edited  by  Debrunner.  is  better) ;  A.  T.  Robertson,  A 
Cframmar  of  the  Oreek  NT  in  the  Light  of  BieUrrieal 
Research  ;  Burton.  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses 
in  NT  Oreek;  Radermaoher,  Nevtestamentliche 
Orammatit  (HNT) ;  Thackeray,  A  Orammar  of  the 
OT  in  Oreek  (in  prcvress).  Itooks  for  beginners  by 
J.  H.  MooUon,  Huddilston,  and  H.  P.  V.  Nunn. 
Lexioona:  Grimm-Thayer,  A.  Oreek- Enaliah  Lexicon 
of  the  NT  :  Souter,  A  Pocket  Lexiconiothe  Oreek  NT. 
Other  Works:  Thumb,  Die  grieehische  aprache  im 
ZeSatter  dea  BdUmsmua,  Handbook  ^  the  Modem 
Qrtek  Vernacular,  artjole  on  "  HeUenistio  and  Biblical 
Greek  '*  in  the  Standard  SMe  Dictionary  ;  Deissmann, 
Bible  Stvdies,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East;  Q.  Milligan, 
SeUetions  from  the  Greek  Papyri;  Moulton  and  Milligan, 
The  Vocabulary  of  the  Qreei  Testament  (in  progress). 
[A  full  tubliogmiMiy  up  to  1S08  may  be  seen  m  the 
writer's  Prolegomena.  A  detailed  examination  of  the 
question  of  Semitism  may  be  expected  in  vol.  li.  oS 
bis  Oranmar.] 
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Thb  "OuuHi"  is  the  list  of  books  reoognised  m 
authoritatiTO  on  points  of  Chiistian  doctrine.  The 
history  of  the  NT  Canon  forms  an  important  chapter 
iu  gi'Jieral  Churoh  history.  It  desoribee  first  how  Ute 
Ghoroh  awoke  to  the  &ot  that  it  ponBooaed  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  age  a  NT  ox  eqaal  aaUioiity 
to  the  OT,  and  then  how  it  decided  wlta^  booka  be- 
lonsed  to  it.  The  study  has  also  a  direct  bearbig  on 
Biblioal  oriiioism  and  exegesis ;  it  provides  postmor 
limits  for  the  date  of  the  oompoeitton  of  the  aereral 
books,  and  leoords  the  traditions  current  with  re^gaid 
to  Uieir  authorship. 

The  evidetLoe  in  the  earliest  period  is  soanty  and 
lugldy  indirect,  though  rati  ootberenoe  is  imparted  to 
the  aoatteted  fragments  of  testimony  by  the  oon- 
tinuity  of  the  life  of  the  body  to  which  the  wttneasM 
belong.  We  need  not,  therw)re,  despair  of  amviiig 
at  apFToximfttely  oerfaun  resoltflu  Bat  we  have  to 
ktok  with  especial  care  on  any  argument  from  silmoe. 

The  first  preaohen  of  the  gosp^  appealed  to  the  OT 
to  win  faiui  in  a  omoified  and  risen  Mwiah, 
Jewiab  Soriptores  were  raad  in  ChrirtiaD  woishqiL 
C3uistian  dooUine  {€.g.  GoL)  and  exhortation  (e.f.  Heb.) 
were  lai;^y  based  on  them.  Tliey  supply  a  test  for 
tiie  insfaration  of  any  writings  to  whiw  heretioal 
teachers  might  appwl  (2  Tim.  3i6).  But  there  is  do 
Qiou^t  within  the  Ofaoioh  of  any  addition  to  the 
original  deposit. 

At  the  same  time  oonverta  were  orally  instructed  in 
the  facts  of  the  Lord's  life,  and  made  familiar  with 
His  teaching  (Lk.  I1-4.  Aa  2O3S}.  Words  of  the 
Lord,  where  th^were  to  be  had*  were  final  on  points 
of  doctrine  (1  Th.  415)  or  practice  (1  C!or.  7i2,2S). 
Moreover,  the  apostles  Utemselvee  t«a^t  and  wrote 
as  having  authority*  and  claimed  obedience  to  the 
traditions  {2  Th.  2is,  36)  and  aooeptanoe  for  the  areed 
they  had  deUvraed  (1  Oor.  I61,  2  Tim.  22^  One  book 
(Ber.  22x8)  claims  the  same  sanotions  as  IH.  43. 

The  usage  of  ^e  first  gwieration  pasees  on  vithont 
a  break  into  the  second.  A  like  authority  was  aooorded 
to  words  of  the  Lord  and  the  teaching  and  example 
of  the  apostles  as  to  the  Iaw  and  the  Proidieta.  Owing 
however,  to  the  survival  of  independent  oral  traditions, 
we  cannot  assert  that  aiur  of  the  mods  of  the  Lord  In 
<3nnMit  of  Rome  (a.d.  96),  IgultinB  <a.i>.  119),  or  Poly- 
carp  (A.D.  116)  are  derived  from  our  q;ospeli,  though 
"the  gospel**  in  Ignatius  seems  to  be  awrtttmdooummt. 
In  any  case,  the  "  words"  are  not  quoted  as  "  Scrip- 
ture.*'^ Thby  derive  UieirauUiori^nom  the  Lord  who 
spoke  and  not  from  the  evangelist  who  records  ihera. 

Tbo  Pauline  ejustles  are  indeed  quoted  bv  name. 
Clammt,  writing  to  Corintji,  quotes  i  Oor.  Folyoarp, 
writing  to  Flulippi,  quotes  PhiL  These  e^stles  were, 
Ukcrefore,  in  general  circulation,  thou^  not  yet 
amiaienUy  in  uturgical  use.  But  there  is  no  jHoof 
that  any  special  anihozify  attwAied  to  them  except 
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•  in  the  ohnroh  to  which  they  wen  prfuarilT  addnBsd. 

In  Polyoaip  xii  I,  however,  'ESpk.  426  seems  to  be 
quoted  as  *n  aoripturis. 

Wbm  we  pass  from  exptess  quotationa  to  coiDai- 
dencee  in  thought  and  language,  the  acquaintance 
wiUi  apostolic  writings  whitm  these  writcra  reveal 
muariuUa.  The  impress  of  Heb.  on  dement,  ui 
of  1  P.  on  Polycarp,  is  esnedally  mariud;  bvfc  tha 
range  of  familiarity  with  iWine  EpistleB  shown  ^ 
aU  three  is  bo  wide,  that  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  s 
oolleo^n  of  these  was  already  in  otrculatioa.  Suoh  • 
oolleoti(»i  is,  of  course,  imjued  in  2  P.  3x6,  but  un- 
fortunately the  auUioiship  and  dato  of  2  P.  aie  tm- 
oertain(n.013).  The  patos  taken  to  eoaeet  the  u|)Mm 
of  IgnatniB  diow  tiiattheideaof  ■uohacolleoCiaBTSi  j 
already  familiar.  ! 

1^  dates  of  the  ottier  writings  of  the  sab^MMtoGe  ' 
age,  the  E[a8tle  of  Barnabas,  the  "  Shepbwd  "  oi  Her-  I 
mas,  the  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  tht  Didad^  j 
are  more  uncertain.    We  may  provirionally  pot  tfaen,  1 
with  Papiaa  and  Basitidta,  between  A.D.  136  and  146.  | 
Baring  this  period  *'  the  words  d  the  hatd  "  are  stfl  ; 
the  normal  authority  co-ordinate  with  tite  OT.   IV  ; 
wiitingB  ot  apostlee,  though  ^nmiii^  to  the  writtn 
{e.g.  the  use  ol  Jas.  by  Hermaa),  are  not  yet  exinsri; 
quoted,  except  by  the  heresiaroh  Bawibdea.  The 
evidence,  however,  grows  more  definite  thM  "  tfas 
words "  were  familiar  in  a  written  form.  Some 
sayings,  indeed,  are  quoted  from  independent  aonroe^ 
bat  Ukwe  are  cleur  signB  of  litecary  dependesiee  oa  1 
eaoh  of  our  four  evangelists.    Barnabas  and  2  Om. 
(juoto  Mt  as  8ari|iture.   The  "  gospel  **  in  the  DidscM 
is  oleariy  a  written  document.    Above  aU,  Pspia 
reoordfl  tzaditionB  witii  regard  to  the  origin  of  Ht  and 
Mk.  showing  that  oomparative  criticism  of  the  gcspeb 
has  begun ;  and  be  takes  sayings  from  Jn.,  and  no 
doubt  other  written  soorms,  aa  tha  teacfc  of  hk  cc^on- 
tjona,  as  did  BaailideB  in  his  JBxegetiea. 

We  oome  now  to  Justin  Blutyr.  whose  AfAfim 
were  written  about  A-D.  160.  TTn<nWmf(tw1y  ^^>^T^T^^^||^i^ 
against  Haroion,  though  known  to  IrauBua  and 
TertuUian,  is  lost,  so  we  have  no  direct  evidence  cf 
the  auttiori^  he  would  have  tdainud  for  the  goneb 
and  epiitiBB  in  estaUishiog  OhzMian  doetrina.  Bet 
he  must  have  been  familiar,  before  he  died,  with  tfas 
idea  of  a  NT  Canon.  For  ManoiHi  defined  Us  poiitiDe 
hy  reference  to  the  apostolic  writing  which  lie  was 
prepared  to  recognise  as  authoritative;  and  in  so 
doing,  drew  up  a  Canon.  Justin  would,  no  doubt, 
have  regarded  Haroion's  list  as  defeotive.  llaroiiMi'* 
Ust  was  meant  to  exclude  many  bofika  which  hi  popalsr 
estimation  stood  on  the  same  level  aa  those  imm  be  ' 
aooepted.  But  at  kaat  from  his  tame  onwarb  no 
one  could  doubt  that  the  writings  ot  the  apostles  wen. 
for  the  Camroh,  the  primary  authority  In  tba  dst*- 
mioatiDn  ci  apoetoUo  doofcrina 
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In  oom mending  CBuistiaoity  to  Jews  or  heathen, 
Jurtm  ooold  sotmI  to  tiie  gospds  only  m  svidaiieB  to 
hiatoiio  liot.  He  does  not  qooto  them  hj  name.  Bat 
h«  describes  than  as  iha  woA  of  apoetne  and  of  the 
discopke  ol  apoBties,  and  Be,y»  HaA  they  wore  oBod  in 
Christian  worship.  There  u  no  doubt  that  he  was 
acqoainted  with  the  four  ouionioal  gospels.  The 
only  points  at  isBoe  are,  whether  he  also  used  any 
uxKOyjdial  gospel,  or  a  ^pel  harmony,  and  whethw 
Jn.  stood  in  hH  estimation  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Synoptists. 

The  faot  that  his  papil  Tatian  composed  (e.  a.D.  160) 
his  Diatessaron  (or  gospd  haimony)  ezolasiTely  from 
the  four  oa&onioal  gospels  really  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  contents  of  his  master's  Gospel  Canon. 
JoBtin  was  certainly  familiar  wiUk  many  of  the  Pauline 
epiBtlsB,  inoluding  the  Pastorals  and  Heb.  He  quotes 
Bev.  M 1^  John.  IhananamentfKMnpioiAieoyeveiy- 
thing  tama  on  ttie  autiunship  and  dato  «)  the  predioti<w. 

Irennus  (fl.  175-jiOO)  was  oonneoted  direotiy  witli 
the  olose  of  the  apostolio  age  and  the  school  oi  John 
in  Aaia  Minor  by  his  teachers  Polyoarp,  Paj^,  and 
Pothinns.  He  was  dosely  oonneoted  in  his  own  day 
with  the  obarohee  of  Asia  Minor,  Gaol,  and  Borne. 
His  endenee^  thenfovs,  is  tin  hi^test  importance. 
It  is  ibrdinately  okar  and  ahundant.  His  Gospel 
Gaoon  fs  not  only  fixed,  but  he  is  mepared  to  prove  to 
tlw  ocoifasion  of  the  hwetk»,  who  for  various  disgmatio 
reasons  presumed  to  tamper  with  it,  that  it  was  im- 
possible in  the  nature  oi  things  for  t^e  number  of 
gospels  to  be  more  or  less  than  four.  His  oh&raoierisa- 
tam  of  the  differant  entngdiBta  in  apportioning  the 
apooalyptio  symbols  between  tiwm  shows  ddioato  dis- 
crimination, and  seems  to  imply  a  oonoHlwable  back- 
ground of  oomparatave  study.  He  ascribes  even 
minute  points  in  idkraseology  to  the  ovemilinf  of  the 
Sprit,  liencus  abo  quotes  as  Soripture  twelvePauline 
epistle*  (omitdna  Fhm.  and  Heb.),  1  P.,  1  and  2  Jn., 
besides  Ao.  and  Rev. 

The  same  books  aie  aoo^ited  at  ti»  same  time  and 
in  the  same  way  1^  Clement  in  AlwuDdria,  and  by 
Tertnllian  in  Oarthage. 
IrmueoB  also  shows  aequaintanoe  with  Jas.  and  Heb. 
Tertullian  and  Clement  quote  Jude.  Tertullian  re- 
gards Heb.  as  the  work  of  Barnabas,  and  exoludes  it 
m>m  the  Canon.  Clement  aooepte  it  as  fundamentally 
tlwni^indixeoUy  Pauline.  He  also  uses  the  Apoealypse 
of  ]?dter,  CSement  of  Borne,  Barnabas  and  Swnnas. 

The  oaly  books  in  oar  {oesmt  Caiuni  not  quoted 
as  SoripCure  W  one  or  otiier  of  these  three  ore  Jas., 
3  Jn..  and  2  P. 

The  evidence  of  the  leadiiu  writers  oan  be  suppie- 
meatedby  theevidenoe  of  ysS(p.601).  TtdsevkMaoe 
is  important  as  expressing  not  merely  the  iudgment  of 
indrndnals  but  the  lito^kial  use  txt  whole  womhes. 
Unfortanat^  tiie  evidsmoe  tea  the  eariiest  period, 
where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  is  still  Blm>uded 
in  obsourity.  Still  before  the  end  of  the  second 
oentury  the  Latin  VB  seems  to  have  oontained  all  the 
books  of  our  NT  except  Jas.,  Heb.,  and  2  P.  The 
earUeet  Syiiao  trandation  oomprieed  <nly  tiie  gospels, 
Ao..  and  Pauline  episties  (at  first  without  Oah.). 
Tb»  da.to  and  oontents  of  the  earliest  form  ol  Hm 
^rrottan  VB  ue  too  imoertain  to  be  adduced  here. 

TTne  oldest  extant  attempt  to  draw  op  a  list  of 
oooepted  books  on  orthodox  tines  is  fonnd  in  what  is 
called  l^e  "  Mnratorian  Fragment "  on  the  Canon. 
It  is  »  Latin  tnanslation  of  a  Greek  document  drawn 
up,  perhi^  by  Hi(9io^rta8  in  Rome  (e.  a.d.  200).  It 
ia  sadly  mutilated  abd  disarranged.  It  opens  with  a 
oompiHAt^  stndy  of  tib»  four  gospels,  perhaps  in 
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answer  to  oritioismB  of  tiio  "  Alogi,"  an  obsooie  body 
apfnirally  with  Hontanist  sympatUos.  Ibm,  after 
a  short  aoooimt  ci  Ao.,  it  passes  on  to  the  Pauline 
epMes.  It  is  rnnaAable  that  pains  are  takeoi  to 
wow  bow  letters  written  originally  for  particular  oom- 
manitiea  oome  to  have  a  universal  a^^lioation.  The 
iustifioataon  is  found  in  the  faot  that  Paul,  like  John 
m  Rev.,  addresses  sevm  ohorehes.  The  four  personal 
letters  are  an  appendix,  and  aeee^ted  for  their  bearing 
on  points  of  eookriastioal  discipline,  a  snbjeot  ol 
onivetBal  interest.  These  comments,  as  in  ^e  case 
of  the  gospels,  seem  to  show  that  the  oollootion  of 
Pauline  e^oetleB  is  of  some  stending  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  reflection  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  room 
in  the  oolleotion  for  Heb.  The  rest  of  the  list  is  in 
considerable  confusion.  It  seems  to  acknowledge  Jude, 
two  ei^rtJes  of  John,  Wisdom,  Rev.,  and,  with  some 
heiitatiaa,  tiw  Apooalypse  of  Peter.  "  Tba  Shepherd  *' 
of  Hermu  Is  eommMided,  but  definitely  exolndea  from 
tlie  Gaoon  on  the  ground  of  its  date.  The  writings  of 
various  hensiubha  and  two  epstles  forged  in  the  name 
of  Paul  are  repudiated  with  soom.  There  are  certainly 
lactma  in  the  MS,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  stiees  on 
its  mnisBions  exoept,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ute  case  of 
Heb. 

To  sum  up  the  reeolts  attained  so  bx.  Before  the 
Mtd  of  tiie  seoond  omtttry,  the  Choroh  over  a  wide 
area  lutd  been  aroused  1^  the  conflict  wiUi  Gnosticism 
to  the  fact  l^t  it  posMSsed  a  NT  as  well  as  an  OT 
to  safeguard  the  tradition  of  apostolio  dootrine,  and 
was  already  in  substantial  agreement  as  regards  a 
large  part « its  oontents.  Tin  orttericra  tot  auninion 
to  tim  Oanon  was  apartoUo  anthonhip,  with  an  ex- 
tensicm  in  iha  ease  ofMk.  and  Ik.  to  include  the  work 
of  disciples  of  apostles. 

At  iSie  same  tune,  the  oonfliot  with  Montanism  made 
it  olear  that  ttie  period  of  what  we  may  call  "  creative 
inspiration  "  was  passed.  As  we  oan  see  from  the 
jodgment  of  the  Muratorian  Fra^ent  on  Hermaa,  and 
from  the  opening  sentences  or  The  Martyrdom  oi 
Perpdva  and  Fdtciiaa,  no  "  modem  "  book  could  hope 
to  rank  with  the  deposit  bequeathed  by  the  fint 
generation  of  Christiaos  (cf.  Ens.  Hi^.  V.  xvi.  3). 

The  outstanditu  flgore  m  tiie  seoond  quarter  of  the 
third  oeaitory  is  Origen.  He  approaches  the  problem 
from  the  pcnnt  of  view  of  Christian  soholaishi^.  He 
.has  a  wide  aequaintanoe  wiUi  the  works  of  his  pre- 
deeeoKHB,  and  wiUi  the  use  of  the  different  churches 
in  his  own  day.  In  theory  he  postulates  univeisal 
consent  as  a  oondition  for  full  canonical  value  ad 
confimationem  dogmattm.  In  practice  he  usee  freely 
any  paaea^  that  illuBttates  his  meaning  or  suggests 
a  nesh  pomt  of  view,  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  if 
the  sonroe  from  which  he  has  drawn  it  is  question- 
aUe  an^ority.  Thus  he  accepts  otHy  the  four  goepeb 
as  oanotUoaL  But  he  uses  from  tnne  to  tfano  the 
gospels  of  the  Helwews  and  of  Peter.  The  Preaching 
of  Peter  he  ex^idtly  rejects. 

He  regards  Heb.  as  Fauhne  in  thought,  thoudi  not 
in  diction,  and  notices  that  it  is  not  nniveisaJly  re- 
oeived.  8t^  if  it  is  apostolio  he  is  prepared  to  aooept 
itas  oantmioal  In  sptte  of  its  laid:  of  general  reoogniti<m. 

He  accepts  1  P.  He  reguds  2  P.  as  genume,  but 
hesitates  about  aoceptingit  owing  to  its  laok  of  accept- 
ance in  any  part  of  the  Church.  He  notes  that  2  and 
3  Jn.  lack  mdversal  aooeptance,  and  does  not  appa- 
rently make  any  use  of  them  himselt  He  accepts 
Jude  with  some  hesitatitm.  Jss.  he  ascribes  to  the 
brother  of  the  Lord-  His  hesitation  m  using  it  seems 
due  simply  to  the  defioieni^  of  its  support  by  tradi- 
tion.   He  aooepts  Rev.   He  abo  quotes  Barnabas  as 
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"  Ca^olio  "  and  usea  "  the  Shepherd  "  of  Hennaa,  while 
acknowledging  that  it  ia  disputed,  and  tike  Didaoh& 

One  of  Ongen'8  popilB,  I>iODTBiiu  of  Alexandria 
{d.  264),  wrote  what  be  regained  m  tiie  fiiBt  eaeay 
in  NT  oriUoiBin  in  his  duooHBion  of  the  problem  of  the 
authorBhip  of  Ber.  In  the  ooarse  of  his  argument,  he 
started  the  theory,  wtiioh  has  taken  so  prominent  a 
place  in  later  speoulation  with  regard  to  the  Johannine 
writings,  that  there  was  an  Elder  John  in  Epheeus  as 
well  as  ihe  apostle.  He  wished  to  make  "  the  Elder  " 
TBBpontubfe  for  Rev. 

The  fourth  eentury  opened  with  the  Biooletian 
persecution,  one  speoial  feature  of  which  was  an 
attack  on  the  Christian  Soriptures.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, produce  as  much  effect  as  we  mi^t  have  expected 
in  forcing  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  books  on  the 
border  line.  On  the  ot^er  hand,  the  wholesale  destnio- 
tion  of  M8S  in  certain  le^ons  had.  no  doobt,  a  f^- 
teaohing  effect  on  the  hiatoiy  of  the  text  of  the  NT, 

The  most  important  writer  bt  tba  flnrt  qtiaiter  of 
tho  eentoiy  was  Eosebias  of  Onsarea.  He  inherited 
f^e  Origenian  tradition,  and  was  special^  intneeted 
in  the  nistory  of  the  Canon.  In  his  Sedesituticed 
History  (c.  324),  he  undertakes  (HI.  iiL  3)  to  leoord 
side  by  side  with  the  Buoceesionfi  of  bishopa  in  the 
leading  diooeeea  any  tradiUona  which  wooJd  t^w 
light  on  the  oompoeition  of  the  oanonieal  books,  to- 
gether with  hutanoes  of  the  nse  books  of  doubtfol 
authority.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  carried  out 
his  plan  with  reasonable  oonBistonoy. 

Eusebius,  as  Lightfoot  pointed  out,  did  not  propose 
to  record  every  instance  of  the  use  of  the  generally 
aooredited  books.  Such  a  task  would  have  been  at 
onoe  intenninabfe  and  saperflnoua  It  follows  tiiat 
no  aignment  nnfavouiBbw  to  the  geon^meas  of 
any  of  these  books  can  be  based  simply  on  the  fact 
that  EusebiuB  does  not  oall  attention  to  the  &ot  of 
its  use  by  any  eoolesiastioal  writer. 

Eusebius  Bummarises  his  results  in  TTT-  zxv.  The 
books  which  he  enumerates  in  this  chapter  fall  into 
four  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  the  hooKs  univeisally 
aooepted,  viz.  the  four  gospels,  Ao.,  the  Pauline 
eptsUes  (apparmtly  including  Heb.),  1  Jn.,  1  P.,  and 
possibly  Bev.  In  the  second  class  oome  the  disputed 
books  which  wore  winning  their  way  to  general  accept- 
anoe,  Jas.,  Jude,  2  P.,  2  and  3  Jn.  Li  Uie  third  class 
oome  books  which  he  calls  rather  oddly  "  bastard  "  or 
"spurious."  Th^  were  subatantiaUy  orthodox,  and' 
had  bad  a  oertam  vogue  in  reputable  quarteis  in 
earlier  days,  but  their  popularity  was  waning.  No  one 
any  loiu;er  treated  them  as  oanonioaL  "nie  Ust  in- 
oludee  the  Acts  of  Paul,  Hennas,  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 
Barnabas,  Didaoh^,  and  possibly  (no  doubt  he  means 
if  the  view  put  forward  by  Dionysiua  should  win 
aooeptanoe)  Rev.  In  the  fourth  cuisa  oome  varioua 
heretical  goapela  and  Acts,  which  were  not  evm  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  "  bastard,"  bat  eadiewed  alto- 
gether, 

Enaelnus  was  a  man  of  little  originality  or  inde- 
pendent judgment.  But  he  was  widely  read  in  the 
Qreek  Christian  literature  of  the  aeoond  and  third 
oentoriee,  the  bulk  of  which  has  now  irretrievably 
periahed,  and  subsequent  ages  owe  a  deep  debt  to  hie 
honest,  tf  somewhat  confused  and  at  timea  u>t  a  littia 
pfeindioed,  erudition. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  writer  subee- 
qumt  to  Eusebius  had  access  to  any  neah  source  of 
evidence  with  rcf;ard  to  the  authorship  or  claim  to 
oanonicity  of  any  of  the  books  of  the  NT.  The  histoiy 
of  the  Cvion  for  the  next  three  centuries  is  oonoemed 
tamjfy  with  tncing  the  steps  by  whioh  the  different 


ohorohee  of  Chriatendom  attained  to  substantial  agiee- 
ment  as  to  its  contents. 

The  Greek-speaking  ohnrohes  in  the  East,  Jentaaln 
as  represented  1^  Cjnl,  Asia  Minor  as  reprasented 
Gregory  of  Nauanzus,  and  Alexandria  as  repnseotM 
by  Athanaaius,  accept  all  the  books  in  the  first  two 
cuusee  in  the  list  of  Eusebius  ;  only  Athanasine  ^"*'*», 
while  Cyril  and  Gregory  exclude,  Etev.  Athanaauuakl 
allows  the  use  of  the  Didaoh^  and  of  "  the  Sheplwd'' 
of  Hwmas  for  the  instruction  of  oateehumeos. 

The  Chuioh  of  Antaooh  followed  an  independent  line. 
Under  the  inflnenoe  of  Locian  of  Sammiata  (d.  Z\2), 
tiie  Canon  of  Antiooh  excluded  2  P.,  2  and  3  Jn.,  Jnde^ 
and  Bev.  This  Canon  passed  with  CSirysoatom  to 
Constantinople.  It  went  also  to  Edeesa  with  Babbob 
U.  436)  and  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Feahitta  Svriao 
V8.  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia  {d.  428)  rejected  all  tto 
Catholic  epietlfifi  aa  well  as  Bev.,  and  was  foQomd 
by  some  of  the  Syriao-spe^dng  Nestoriana.  Ite 
mining  books,  wen.  however,  added  to  the  l^yriaa  VS 
eariy  m  the  sixth  oeatuiy.  Th^  an  ocmtained  in 
the  Armenian  and  Ethiopio 
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In  the  West  the  Canon  at  the  time  of  Cyprian  (d.  299) 
ocmtained  Bev.,  but  lacked  Heb..  Jas..  2  P.,  2  and  3  Al. 
and  Jnde,  and  HbB  reoognition  of  tlun  bofdn  \fj 
Latin  wiiterB  in  the  fbnrth  oentoiy  varies  in  an  hrt» 
eeting  way.  By  460,  howevn,  their  poaiti<m  in  the 
Cancm  was  assured  under  the  dominatmg  ioflaaoee  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  Synod  of  Carthage,  at 
which  Augustine  was  {oeeent,  m  897  gave  oonciiir 
sanction  to  the  complete  list. 

So  deeiees  the  ocdkotion  of  Nund  vritingi  nv 
into  shape  txy  what  lof>ks  like  ttte  afanost  unotxnoM 
action  oi  the  instinct  of  the  oommnnity.  at  oaee 
following  and  oheoktng  the  results  of  individual 
Bcholara.  CounoilB  spoke  only  to  ratify  reaolta  atieady 
securely  attained. 

Such,  in  outline^  was  the  growth  of  the  Oanon  of 
the  NT.  For  a  thousand  years  the  result  nmainBd 
unohallniged.  And  Xba  Bible.  int«i«eted  aa  a  nnilam 
whole,  either  with  l^al  literalism,  or  aUegorioaBjr. 
shaped  the  thoughts  of  men  with  regard  to  God  aH 
the  world,  and  provided  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
lives  of  atatea  and  individualfl.  It  was  known,  bov^ 
ever,  in  the  West  only  in  Latin,  and  remained  a  sealed 
book  to  all  but  the  kamed  few. 

With  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  inveotioa  ol 
pnnting  came  the  era  cJ  vemaoular  vemona.  The 
Bible  became  the  people's  book,  and  {dayed  the  t^jd 
part  in  produoi^  the  spiritoal  ferment  wlikli  fande 
up  the  existing  Qnundi  order,  and  dhanged  the  ^ota 
face  of  Europe. 

Since  then  it  has  been  subjected  to  strange  tssts. 
It  has  been  erected  into  an  infallible  oracle  and  jrt 
allowed  to  speak  only  in  the  terms  of  a  namm  eoo- 
fessional  oruiodoxy.  T}m  itte  of  Ute  Bible  as  ao 
instrument  of  slavery  led  to  a  natural  reaotkm.  It 
has,  in  consequence,  been  subjected  to  the  fiemeet 
fires  of  independent  and  often  hostile  eritioal  investi- 
gation. 

To  speak  now  only  of  NT,  ao  aa  litecaif 
analysiB  goea,  the  wave  of  destniotive  uttiofaBB  imt 
fairly  be  said  to  have  spent  its  foroe.  In  ahnoat  enwr 
case  (2  P.  is  the  onfy  dear  exception)  the  tnditiow 
judgment  has  been  endorsed  by  modem  aoholaah^ 
But  in  other  direotions  tiie  effeet  of  critioal  study  kai 
been  far-reaohing.  Its  guiding  prindpfe  is  that  the 
books  of  the  Blue  must  be  studied  on  exaotfy  tiw 
same  [«inoiito  ai  other  bottks.   It  wif^  aecoL  M  if 
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hit  most  render  obsolete  Mie  whole  diHtinotion  be- 
weeo  oanonioal  and  nnoanonioal.  Bat  the  more  we 
aterpret  ttkese  books  like  other  books,  and  reap  onr 
ew&rd  in  tiie  olear  understaciding  tA  the  dislinottve 
aeoaage  and  alading  Bigoifloanoe  ot  each,  tiie  mom 
re  realiBe  that  they  have  in  them  an  element  whiofa 
lifleronti&tea  them  fran  all  other  books.  They  de- 
lare,  as  no  other  books  attempt  to  do,  and  wi^  sure 
[iast«ry,  the  Being  and  Cfaaraoter,  all  that  gives 
igniflosnoe  to  the  Name  of  God.  They  dve  us  a 
:ey  by  wldoh  we  can  taraoe  We  hand  in  hwtoiy  and 
rasp  ibfi  ^inoiplea  cA  His  govemmeat  of  the 
rorld. 

If  we  give  up  the  attempt  to  identify  Biblical 
iMoiogr  wtth  any  of  the  rratems  that  have  been  pro- 
(aoed  at  any  age  in  the  dhuroh's  histon,  we  find  in 
ta  stead  a  mvmtioa  of  apiritoal  prinoiplBB,  tbe  Uviiig 
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germ  of  all  subsequent  develoianents  of  Cairistian 
thought,  and  the  test  by  which  we  oan  tiy  the  spirit 
of  any  system,  and  detect  and  oast  out  any  alien 
element  that  may  olaim  our  allegianoet.  It  aasaies 
btne  otganio  oonunoity  in  the  resuha  of  Oifistian 
thfaMng  to  the  end  of  tima  It  holds  within  it  tiie 
secret  both  of  pennaneooe  and  progress. 

Utsntlin.— Gteoory,  Canon  and  Text  qf  NT; 
Souter,  Text  and  Canon  NT  ;  Westoott,  Canon  <^ 
NT,  The  Bible  in  ihe  Church;  Moore,  The  NT  in 
the  Chria^n  ChunA  ;  FoUdnghome.  Canon  NT  ; 
Zahn,  0e«e&tciUe  det  NeitU^imeiitlitiken  Kanona,  and 
his  Qfmdfia* ;  LeipokH,  Oeaeki^e  dea  neiOeatamaO- 
licAen  Kanona  ;  Hamack,  Dogmenffeachiehie  \  i.  372-399 
(E.  tr.  from  Srd  ed.,  ii.  38-62),  Die  Entatehung  dea  NT; 
Artiolee  in  Diotiooaries  and  Ikunrolopndiaa  and  in 
IntrodnotionB  to  NT,  mpeauHy  B.  Weiss  and  JOUdwr, 


[The  following  notes  may  not  be  oat  of  place  here : — 
The  system  irf  chapters  of  NT  now  in  use  was  invented 
,y  Car^nal  Hugo  die  8.  Caro  in  1238,  and  soon  passed 
3to  generd  use.  The  "*"<iTiy.l  ^ao  dividea  each 
hapter  into  paragraphs  marked  by  letters,  bat  tliis 
nw  anfortnmatefy  siqieiMded  by  the  vena  i^strai 
otiodaoed  1^  Bobertas  Bte^iauas  in  IfiSl. 

The  first  pinted  text  of  Gr.  NT  was  tiiat  of  Cardinal 
Cimenee  in  lfil4,  known  aa  the  Compluteosian  from 
Somplatum  the  Latin  name  of  Aloala  m  Spain,  where 
fjmeaies  founded  a  anivendty.  But  the  first  to  be 
tnbliahed  was  the  edition  of  Erasmus  (1616),  whioh 
his  gnat  KdKdar  re-edited  foor  times.  Other  eariy 
ditras  were  Stephsnns  of  Puis,  whose  third  edititm 
1560)  became  ttw  standard  text  in  England,  Besa 


of  Geneva,  and  Elzevir,  whose  edition  of  1633  is  the 
continental  standard,  and  gives  us  the  wdl-known 
phrase  (found  in  his  preface)  Teztus  Beoeptus-— he 
thought  he  had  produced  a  text  whicli  all  woold  accept 
as  final.  The  labouia  of  a  long  line  oS  soholan  have 
lesuHed  in  a  diflerent  oonolnsion.  Among  those  who 
have  most  saooessfully  advanced  the  eadearour  to- 
wards a  perfect  text  are  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester 
(1667),  John  MiB  (1707),  Biohard  Bentley  (1716), 
Bengel  of  Alpiisbaoh  (1734),  J.  J.  Grieebaoh  (1745-1812), 
who  developed  the  '*  family  "  theory,  T^hmann  (c 
18fi0).  Tregelles,  Tiachendorf,  Westoott  and  Hort, 
von  Soden,  C.  B.  Oiegory,  and  among  living  aoholara, 
B.  Weiss.  Lake,  Buikitt,  Beodel  Harris,  Chase.  Tomer, 
and  Soater^A.  J.  O.] 
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Th>  objeofr  of  Tnctoal  CritioiBii  ia  to  pramt  ■n 
anoient  book  to  modem  readers  in  the  form  in  ■whkb 
it  left      hands  of  its  antiior. 

Textual  Criticism  is  neoessary  for  students  of  the 
NT  because  the  oristnal  copies  of  all  its  books  have 
perished,  and  the  only  way  of  restoring  their  oontents 
is  by  a  careful  oompariaoa  of  the  oopiea,  no  two  alik^ 
tiiat  have  beoi  dormd  from  tiieai  by  a  long  ohtin  of 
tnnMsription. 

Eaoh  bO(dc  was  at  first  oiroulated  separaidy.  The 
fotmatiim  of  oolkotionB,  e.g.  of  gospels  and  of  Pauline 
etttstlea,  oame  later.  The  difieient  older  in  which 
the  books  are  arranged  in  MSS  and  lists  ^ows  that 
these  oolleotions  were  made  indepeodently  in  different 
oenties,  Sinsle  Tohimes  ooataming  the  irtiole  NT 
w«e  not  produoed  before  ttte  fourth  oentuT. 

Eaoh  IxK^  thetefote,  has  a  textual  history  of  Ha 
own  Tt^ioh  most  be  studied  separately.  The  yahie  of 
what  is  now  a  single  MS  is  not  constant  for  all 
books  contained  in  it  Eaoh  gospel,  for  instance,  in 
the  leoently-disoovered  Freer  MS  (W;  fourth  or  fifth 
century)  has  affinities  of  its  own. 

Some  difficulties  in  tiie  way  of  accuiato  transcription 
axe  meohanioaL  The  vy9  may  be  oaogbt  by  ^  recur- 
rence of  a  group  of  similai-  letten  and  the  intermiDg 
words  may  in  oonseqamoe  drop  ont^  ISie  ear,  whoi 
the  work  is  being  done  by  dictation,  may  fail  to 
distinguish  HiniilA.r  sounds. 

In  some  oases,  mistakA  are  due  to  mental  aotivity, 
oonsoioos  or  uocousoiooe,  arising  from  familiarity  with 
a  similar  passage  or  ^uue  in  anotiier  part  of  tlie  NT 
or  or,  or  with  a  vanant  leading  in  the  passage  tta^. 
In  some  oases  they  come  from  a  desire  to  improve  the 
language  or  grammar.  Sometimes  an  illustrative 
anMdote  has  been  noted  in  the  mai^,  and  has  after- 
wards been  inoorpocated  in  tiie  text. 

When  the  bookB  began  to  be  translated  and  texts 
in  two  languages  were  tranaoribed  side  fay  side,  a  bosh 
souroe  of  danger  was  introdnoed.  How  fur  the  texts 
now  oomat  in  Greek  MSS  bave  heen  affected  by  it  is 
haid  to  determine.  It  afEoids  a  simple  explanation 
of  a  great  many  seeming  objectless  changes  of  phrase 
and  oonatniotion.  Dr.  Chase  has  given  strone  reasons 
for  ascribing  some  of  the  changes  in  ^e  Codex  Bene  (D) 
to  Syriac  mfluence,  and  wlUiin  narrow  limits  the 
Greek  column  in  that  MS.  has  been  affected  by  the 
Latin  which  accompanies  it.  The  posBibility,  thero- 
fore,  must  always  be  allowed  for. 

ChangeedeliberatelyintarodnoedfbrdogmatiopaTpoaeB 
are  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  sum  total  of  vatiationa. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  sporadic  changes 
introdnoed  by  the  inadvertence  or  at  the  whim  of 
parUimlar  scnbes.  The  time  came,  however,  when 
Uie  growing  divenienoe  of  t^  attracted  the  attentiim 
of  aeholani,  wd  61  the  fbnrfch  oentory,  and  perhaps 
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even  earlier,  an  attempt  was  made  to  eeonre  tmifcrmity 

by  systematio  nriskm.  Materials  were  brong^t  to- 
gether from  diveiguit  lines  of  textual  truninuMinii 
and  combined  into  a  oompoeite  whole.  It  would  be 
very  oonvmient  if  we  ooofd  assome  that  the  eefaolsn 
by  whom  this  woric  was  aooomplished  had  a  dear 
oonoeption  of  critical  prinoiples  or  were  aiming  at 
anyttung  beyond  immeoiato  edifloatioiL  Bat  tbera  ■ 
no  ground  lot  this  oonvenient  sup^KwitiMi. 

The  evidence  is  primarily  oontamod  in  Greek  MSB, 
eaoh  of  which  rests  ultimately  on  the  aotc^naph.  Thit 
evidence  m  supplemented  1^  that  dwived  mm  \Sb 
into  various  languages  and  from  patrisUe  qnotetiaiiB 
(p.  601). 

The  evidmoe  of  TS8  at  its  best  leads  us  bade  to 
the  Greek  MS  from  which  the  V8  was  originally  made. 
The  evidence  of  paMstio  quotations  shows  us  what 
sort  of  readings  were  ounent  at  tlie  time  and  la  tbe 

country  of  the  writra. 

8pe(nal  difficulties,  which  cannot  now  be  enumerated, 
affect  the  ascertainment  of  these  last  two  olaases  fi 
evidence.  When  available,  thoy  are  of  flrst-rato  in- 
portance  because  they  can  be  fdaoed  and  dated,  and 
BO  affori  indispensaue  landmiurto  in  tbo  history  of 
tratual  variations. 

The  total  number  of  variant  readii^  already  re- 
corded is  very  great,  and  it  aeona  at  first  a  bopeiea 
task  to  find  any  olue  tiirough  the  maxe.  And  yet  it  ii 
weU  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  documents  which  «* 
are  seeing  to  restore  once  eodsted,  and  that  the  eaoae* 
whi(di  have  been  at  woric  in  tiie  snooeasiTa  ebaagn 
are  idl  calculable.  We  need  not,  (herafon,  dsnair 
of  h^ag  able  to  account  ultimately  for  every  vmriataa. 

Meanwhile  good  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
ascertainment  of  the  principles  on  whidi  the  task  sauit 
bo  attempted,  and  of  the  main  lioBBof  ohangBto  wUrii 
the  text  has  been  subjected. 

The  prinotoleB  of  the  soiCDoe  are  laid  down  by  Ost 
in  hii  Ititrddvetion.  Be  begins  by  pointing  oot  0» 
oonBiderations  which  have  to  be  taken  into  aeeoant 
in  deciding  between  any  two  variants. 

Oar  first  impulse  is  to  ohooee  the  reading  wUefc 
seems  to  us  to  make  the  better  seiuew  We  ft^or 
Intrituic  Prdbabaify.  This  postuktos  (1)  that  we 
know  what  titie  writer  meant  to  say,  and  (8)  that  be 
took  the  best  way  of  expressing  his  meanhig. 

Then  as  we  grow  f^milia-r  with  the  habits  of  snibes, 
another  question  presents  itself :  "  Whi<^  d  these 
readings  tt  the  more  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
other  ?  "  We  take  into  aooount  what  is  oaOed  7Vs»- 
Kriptional  Probe^Uy.  What  are  oftco  qioksn  of  si 
ib/t  Oanons  of  CrfUoinn  deal  with  oooiMwatkas  ariring 
under  t^  head.  A  snibe  ii  more  Vkafy  to  smooii 
aw^  a  diffioahy  than  to  introduoe  on«L  80  we  air 
told  to  oboese  Ms  Aordsr  rmdiiHk, 
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Agun,  oqieriwoe  dunn  that  wribea  wen  aiwvn 
mora  prone  to  iDsert  words  than  to  omit  them.  So 
w©  t«ka  the  shorter  rtading.  Uofortunatehr  tbese  roles 
do  not  admit  of  luuTenu  and  meohanioar  applioation. 
Soribee  did  sometimes  leave  out  words  ana  clatues 
aooideDtally,  or  beoaose  they  seemed  Buperfinoos.  The 
harder  reading  does  not  always  make  the  best  smse. 
Whoi  it  does  we  haTO  a  oolnoideiioe  of  Intrinsio  and 
1>anBorq)tional  FEobatulity  wluoh  is  ooDvinoiDg,  and 
leads  to  tesolts  of  far-reaching  importanoe. 

Transcriptional  ^obal^ily  ako  attains  a  hig^  valoe 
when  there  are  three  or  more  ranants  in  a  passage, 
uid  one  of  the  variants  stands  out  as  npla&ung  oon- 
vineingly  the  oriran  of  all  the  rest. 

The  Intenud  evidence  of  Seadinga  derived  from 
Uieee  two  kinds  of  probability  often  fails  us,  either 
because  on6  ii  in  oonflict  with  Va»  otiter  or  beoaaee 
neither  <^  tinm  is  clear  enons^  to  jnotify  »  eonfldent 
deciaioo. 

We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  call  in  a  freefa  set  of 
oonsiderations.  We  ask,  "  WKitdi  of  the  M8S  is  most 
likely  to  oontein  the  true  reading  T  "  An  answer  to 
this  qneetion  oomes  from  ezaminmg  all  the  variante, 
and  nuking  a  bat  of  ttkOBe  in  wnicdt  Mtua  Internal 
Bvidenoe,  Intiinsio  and  Transo^pfcional,  leads  to  a 
deoiaive  result.  Then  aooonnt  is  taken  of  the  |hd- 
portion  of  clearly  right  to  oleariy  wrong  leading  in 
each  MS,  and  &  [aovisional  estunate  formed  <»  its 
value; 

It  is  poasiUe,  to  re-«camine  Uie  variants  in 
the  light  of  these  jndgmeata,  and  to  decide  between 
them  with  the  help  cn  the  Imowledge  <A  the  relative 
values  of  the  documente  supporting  eaok  The  reeuHs 
so  attained  oon  be  accepted  with  greater  oonfidence 
because  they  rest  on  a  wider  basis  Aan  that  of  the 
prima  feieie  valne  of  the  individual  readings.  We 
appeal  to  The  Internal  Evidence  of  Documents. 

The  valne  of  a  H8,  however,  is  rardy  uniform 
throaghout,  and  the  beet  BISS  differ  a  great  deal 
among  themselves.  We  have,  therefore,  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  two  other  kinds  of  evidence.  The 
most  important,  where  it  oan  be  had,  is  "  Oenealogtcal 
Evidence."  Each  MS  is  derived  from  the  autograph 
by  direct  descent  throng^  a  line  of  ancestors,  which 
oan  be  represented  by  a  senealogioal  tree.  It  is  ctesj' 
that  as  fi^  as  it  is  possible  to  reoonstmot  such  a  tree, 
and  to  fix  the  plaoee  oi  differant  H8S  in  it,  tiie  task  of 
ohoosing  between  tiie  variants  that  Uiey  present  is 
greatly  strnj^ed. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  task  is  complicated 
beoause  the  lines  of  descent  are  not  exclusively  diver- 
^ot.  One  and  the  same  U8  may  contain  readings 
irbk^  are  derived  from  difierent  lines  of  descent. 

It  is  possible  to  tnoe  distinct  stages  in  the  hfeb^ 
jS  tbe  text  and  to  mark  different  types  of  change,  bat 
lone  of  the  eariier  t^rpee  are  perfeatly  represented  in 
oiv  single  MS.  Genealogical  evidence,  therefore,  is 
lot  always  available  owing  to  the  mixture  of  different 
>ri{piially  diverging  lines  of  descent  in  tlw  eailtost 
loooinents  to  wnion  we  have  aooees. 

Iliere  remains  one  last  teeouroe.  By  studying  the 
Liferent  groups  with  which  any  MS  is  from  time  to 
ime  associated,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the  elements 
rhioh  it  has  dnived  nom  the  several  steains  of  its 
ompoaite  anoeetry.  And  though  the  result  is  not 
,lwa>J"  sufficient  to  determine  the  genealogical  ante- 
e»ti&aiB  of  a  particular  reading,  the  readings  of  each 
TouP  <»n  ^  oiamined  and  Vb»  valne  of  the  doou- 
bom  whish  tiicnr  are  ottfanately  devived  oan  be 
^tennlned,  on  ttie  uan  already  desoribed  nndar  tiie 
fm**       ^  bitonat  Bvidenoe  tii  Doonments.  'Da 


resott  is  to  nipply  m  wiUi  27ke  Internal  Svidenet  (if 
Orowpt. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  therefore,  tiiat  in  disoriminating 
betwem  variants  we  have  to  a/ik  in  each  case  three 
questions :  Which  reading  gives  the  best  sense,  and 
explains  most  simfdy  the  origin  of  the  other  variante  7 
Which  has  the  beet  pedigree  I  Which  keeps  tbo  best 
oompany  f 

The  nlfcimato  appeal  In  each  oase  is  to  "  Jniriimo 
Evidence."  Only  the  judgment  is  reeolutdy  kept  in 
suspense  until  the  whole  has  been  sarv^eyed  and 
the  decision  in  each  individual  case  is  checked  by 
considerations,  partly  historical  and  partly  intrinsio. 
drawn  from  the  oh&raoteristias  of  all  the  readings 
supported  bv  l^e  attesting  group  of  documents 
throughout  the  book.  Such  in  outune  are  the  prin- 
omlflB  of  Textual  CriticisnL 

^The  resuhs  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  textual 
changes  through  which  the  NT  has  passed  may  be 
snmmarised  as  follows : 

All  the  chief  variations  were  introdnced  before  the 
death  of  Chrysostom  (a.d.  407).  The  last  seriee  of 
changes,  conmtnting  what  we  may  call  the  a  (Alpha) 
^ype  of  text  <it  has  been  known  at  various  times  as 
*^Oonstantinopohtan."  "  AntkMduan."  and  "Syriw") 
were  all  later  than  Origen  (c  261).  In  many  cases  they 
are  demonstrably  composed  of  elements  derived  from 
the  other  types  of  text  to  which  oar  iuveetigatton  intro- 
ducee.us.  As  a  whole,  the  teet  of  Intrinsio  Evidence 
is  onfavoorable.  And  as  we  seem  to  possess  in  tiie 
other  typBB  ixf  text  all  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
a  text  was  oonatruoted,  readings  of  this  type,  when 
they  have  no  other  support,  oan  be  saf^y  rejected. 

Tba  result  of  this  conclusion  is  very  &r-reaching, 
as  numerically  a  vast  preponderance  of  extant 
are  agreed  in  tiieir  support  of  it,  and  we  are  driven 
back  on  the  use  as  oar  pnmary  authorities  of  a  relatrv^y 
small  number  of  M88  and  eariy  VSS,  and  the  scan^ 
patristic  evidence  of  f&e  flnrt  three  centuries. 

Of  the  earlier  trppes  of  text,  the  one  that  is  sure  to 
attract  attention  first  is  that  which  is  commonly  called 
"  Western  " — some  confusion  is  avoided  by  oalling 
it  the  S  (Delta)  tvpe.  The  evidence  for  it  is  early 
and  widespread.  AU  the  patristdc  evidenoe  down  to 
Origen,  inohisive,  bears  witness  to  its  prevalence.  It 
has  left  a  deep  maik  on  the  earliest  forms  of  the 
Latin  and  Syiiao  VSS  and  on  tiie  Sahidio  VS  ol 
Upper  I^ypt 

The  general  character  of  its  distinctive  readings  is 
startling.  They  show  extxaordinary  boldness  in  re- 
casting the  grammatical  forms  of  sentenoee  and  in  the 
substitution  of  synonyms,  which  may  at  times  be  due 
to  ^e  reaction  cn  a  version  on  the  parent  text.  They 
aho  inooxpoiate  freely  extraneous  uhutrative  matter. 
They  are  of  fasdnatuig  interest  for  ttie  light  they 
throw  on  the  methods  and  conditions  of  textual 
transmissicn  in  the  second  century.  Bat  in  spite 
of  their  early  date,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  tnat 
they  will  ever  be  accepted  as  repreeenting  the  auto* 
graph.  It  is,  however,  seriously  contended  that 
some  of  them,  eroecially  in  Ao.  a^  JAl,  are  derived 
from  a  renf^  draft  hy  the  author  hima^  or  from-  a 
second  edition. 

We  must  remember  also  that  the  corruptions  which 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  this  type  of  text  developed 
progressively,  and  the  ground  text  of  the  chief  autno- 
ritiea  for  it,  especially  tiie  Codex  Bezie  (D)  and  the 
eadiest  fornas  of  the  African  Latin,  where  we  can 
dfaninate  their  "  Westran "  readings,  are  primary 
antiiraities  for  the  determination  of  the  true  text. 

It  is  obar,  then,  ttiat  eren  dooqi^ents  which  we 
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call  **  Western  "  proooit  us  for  a  largo  part  of  their 
ocHitenta  with  a  text  free  alike  from  oormptioiw  of 
the  o  and  S  typee,  that  is,  they  are  in  Hort's  phrase- 
olc^."  Non-Weetem  and  Pre-Syrian." 

1^  type  of  text  was  preaerred,  it  would  seem, 
chiefly  in  Alexandria,  where  it  is  likely  that  the  task 
of  tntuoiiption  would  be,  to  a  luger  extent  than 
elsewhere,  m  the  hands  profeniional  Boribee,  and 
where  the  Hoenoe  which  provided  a  noh  soil  for  the 
development  of  "  Wceton  "  oozraptk>nB  waa  kept  in 
oheok  by  a  long-eetablished  trawtion  of  scholaiiy 
accuracy.  Snoh  Boribee,  however,  were  not  free  from 
the  defects  of  their  qnaJities.  and  a  series  of  changes 
have  been  identified  by  Hoit  which  he  called  "  A^- 
•ndrian."  They  constitute  they  (Ganuna)  type  of  t«t. 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  ooneotnees  of  Hort's 
obserration  or  the  appropiiateuees  of  the  designation 
that  he  ohose  for  it.  The  only  question  is,  wheuier  the 
type  of  text  which  has  next  to  be  described  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  name.  The  ytext  oan  be  studied  beet 
in  the  gospels  by  isolating  the  reading  of  tlie  group  of 
MSS  KCLA  in  Hk.  It  k  more  prominent  in  Ac 
and  Epp^ 

The  existence  of  another  tvpe  of  Pre-Syxian, 
NoQ-Westem  text  which  we  may  callthe    (Beta)  type 

Sort  calls  it  "  Neutral ")  is  evidenced  bv  rassagee 
a  Mk.  I4,  in  which  readings  distinctively  Westmi 
and  distinctively  Alexandrian  are  confronted  by  a 
third  leat^ng  which  has  every  ^^nuanoe  of  being 
more  primitive  than  either. 

The  HS  which  most  ocHHistentiy  oontains  tiie  read* 
ingB  charaoteriBtic  of  (fais  type  of  text  is  Codex 
Vaticanos  (B).  It  is  often  supported  by  Codex 
Sinaitious  (K),  with  the  result  that  the  ft  text  is  some- 
times spoken  of  oompendiously  as  the  "MB  text." 
This  method  of  describing  it  is  open  to  serious  objeo- 
tim.  It  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  types  of  text 
are  lea^y  "  ideal  ozeationBi"  which  have  to  be  leoon- 
struoted  hy  induction  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and 
cannot  as  a  whole  be  identified  meohamoally  witii  the 
text  of  any  extant  document.  We  oan  only  speak 
of  the  Neutral  text  as  the  K  B  text  with  the  same 
reserve  with  which  we  should  speak  of  the  text  of 
the  earliest  form  of  the  Syriao  vS  of  the  gospels  as 
the  s*M  eu  text.  The  Sinaitic  and  Cnietonian  MSS 
have  maikedly  different  textual  aflBniUea,  and.  Vx. 
Buriutt  has  given  good  reasons  for  beUering  that  the 
original  text  of  the  VS  is  in  some  cases  not  pres^red 
in  either. 

A  good  purpose  can  no  doubt  be  served  by  isolating 
for  separate  examination  tike  readings  supported  by 
K  B  whMi  they  stand  alone  or  almost  alone  against  aU 
other  evidence.  But  these  readinf^  represent  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  readings  that  may  burly  be 
regarded  as  distinctive  readings  of  the  "Neutral" 
text.  And  it  is  not  legitimate  to  assume  that  the 
support  which  the  Neutral  text  receives  from  "  VSS  " 
and  "  Fathers  "  is  oonfined  to  the  support  &om  these 
sources  which  can  be  quoted  in  ^vour  of  this  stxioUy- 
limited  seleotion  of  readinra  belonging  to  it. 

This  habit  of  oonirfing  the  two  MSS  together  teada 
abo  to  obsonxe  the  nindamental  independoioe  of  theix 
tesUmony,  Tbe  theory  of  a  proximate  common 
original  for  the  two  MSS  has  indeed  received  its  coup 
de  yrdce  in  Part  II  of  Hoskier's  Codec  B  and  ita  AUiea, 
in  which  he  presents  no  fewer  than  "  3000  difierenoee 
between  K  and  B  in  the  Four  Goqiels,  with  the  evidence 
supporting^  each  aide."  All  stadenta  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  this  industiious  and  enthusiastH  editor 
for  patting  in  their  hands  the  materials  for  testing  for 
thenMhres  ibo  soundness  ot  Hort's  oonshaion  that 


they  axe  descended  through  separate  and  divecgou 

anoestriea  from  a  common  oiigmal*  not  far  from 
autograph.    It  should  at  least  no  longer  be  posailib 
tacitly  to  ignore  a  oontration  to  which  Hoit  oevota 
many  closely-reafioned  paragraphs  of  his  Intio^eticc 

If  the  su;nificance  of  the  evidence  for  the  iDd^ 
pendenoe  of  K  and  B  is  grasped,  it  will  be  seen  tint 
the  M  B  text  and  a  /orliori  the  "  Neutxal "  text  m  % 
whole  cannot  be  due,  as  some  have  maintained,  to  ■ 
recension  by  Origen  or  by  Hesyohius.  A  great  muj 
Neutral  readinp  have  the  support,  as  Hort  poioled 
out,  of  the  authorities  that  represent  the  "  Western " 
text  in  its  earUeet  form,  and  auo  of  the  *?*"ri*w  fl^jOB 
which  has  come  to  light  since  his  tim& 

This  last  statement  will  need  justifioatkm. 

The  point  that  oomee  out  meet  uromiDaDtfy  m 
Barkitt%  analysis  oi  the  textual  afiBnities  cf  the  old 
Syriao  VS  is  his  dunonetration  of  its  indepeodeon. 
Based  apparently  on  a  Greek  MS  in  use  in  Antiod 
(c  200),  it  is  remarkable  for  its  oompat&tive  faeedm 
from  interpolations  found,  some  in  the  Westan,  tud 
some  in  the  M  B,  types  of  text^  It  auf^ilieB  also  eul7 
authority  for  oortain  readings,  hitherto  known  txij 
from  small  groups  of  cursive  MSS,  which  we  can  no* 
see  to  have  suj^died  a  distinct  dement  in  the  ooo- 
poeition  of  the  a  text.  He  has  fully  justified  its  dum 
to  BCMTate  consideistion  as  the  leamng  anthoritj  kt 
the  "Eastern  " — we  may,  for  the  sake  of  symnoeby,  osU 
it  an  "  e  "  (Epsilon) — ^type  of  text  He  haa  abo  ebon 
incidentally  Uiat  B  or  one  of  its  immediate  aooeatoa 
must  have  come  across  a  MS  of  the  <  type  in  tb» 
go^nb  and  has  partiallv  assimilated  naduigii  boa 
it,  just  as  it  has  parluUy  assimilated  readings  froa 
a  MS  of  the  S  type  in  th»  Pauline  epistles.  £it  thi> 
should  not  be  amwed  to  conoeal  the  faot  that  in  » 
large  part  of  ite  text  the  Syriao  VS  supports  B  agsiiiBt 
both  V  end  S  reading,  and  further  m  a  few  edticsl 
oassB  it  BumortB  K  where  thwe  Mems  good  nsaoc 
to  suppose  that  it  contains  the  "  Neutnl " 
agsinet  B,  and  in  one  oaae  (Jn.  834),  it  anmorts  D 
when  both  K  and  B  sean  to  be  at  faulk  ill  text  is 
fondamentally  pre-Syrian,  non-Western,  and  vm- 
Alexandrian.  Hort  would  certainly  have  reeazded  A 
as  an  authority  for  the  Neutral  tex^  soi^iymg  teett- 
mony  paralld  to  and  oo-ordinate  with  B. 

These  mnarin  refer,  it  must  bo  remaubend,  to  tba 
Greek  text  which  underlies  the  old  Syriao,  wfaoe  thtf 
oan  be  securely  reconstructed,  and  not  to  the  borta  of 
either  Syr.  sin  or  Syr.  cu  as  they  stand.  Both  of  the^ 
have  been  in  parts  conformed  to  the  ftiodainaatalj 
"  Western "  text  of  Tatiaa's  DiatesMrvn,  and  th*! 
influence  may  have  afleoted  even  the  original  Cocm  ^ 
the  VS.  Syi.  cu  also  shows  considerable  agps  t£ 
"  Western  "  influenoe  independent  of  Tatian.  Sack 
influence  may  also  have  affected  Syr.  sin,  for  its  &>e- 
dom  even  from  "  Western "  interpolaticuia  is  bM 
absolute. 

It  remains,  therefore,  a  delicate  task  to  '*****Tn«* 
whether,  the  ancestor  ol  the  "  t "  text  brandwd  t£ 
directly  from  the  patent  stem  or  from  the  "  i  aflff 
it  had  separated  boxa.  the  "fi."  The  bet  that  "^i' 
sometimes  sides  with  "9"  against  and  aov- 
times  with  "  e  "  against  "  S  "  is  oonaistent  with  eithot  I 
hypotheeis.  The  importanoe  of  the  PMnt  is  tkii 
Umees  "e"  is  an  o&hoot  of  the  ^' S"  brw^- 
genealogioal  considerations  would  give  a  ftrrmKnatr  " 
of  "  S'^  and  "  <  "  authorities  a  deoiaive  supetiotil^ 
over  K  B  when  the  poasilnlUiy  of  subeeqiMnt  mixtan 
oan  be  exdnded.  Tlu  quertion  eannot  be  — tilsJ 
apart  from  "  Litcinsio  Endeooe,**  end  the  inteml 
evidflDOB  oi  groups  does  not  10801  to  faTonr  tlw 
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biiiatkm  Syr.  «in  "  k"^  &g&inst  K  B,  no  donbt  omog 
to  the  introflioa  of  a  "  Western  "  element  into  Syr.  tin. 

The  qoertion  of  the  relation  of  the  "  e  "  type  to 
the  "7  '  ia  subordinate,  but  not  without  interest. 
"  y  "  oharaoteriatios  are  easily  blurred  by  toinsIatioQ, 
yet  two  "  y  "  readings,  "  Oet^eBsnes  *'  in  Hk.  61,  and 
"  Bethab&ra  "  in  Jn.  I2S,  are  found  abo  in  Bvr.  tin. 
These  readings  hoth  afFeot  place-names,  ana  most 
bare  originated  in  Palestine,  whence  they  may  have 
passed  independently  to  Antioch  and  Alexandria. 

I  have  dwelt  at  feuRth  on  the  issues  r^sed  by  iho 
disoovery  of  Syr.  sin  because,  though  not  so  exciting 
u  the  problraos  of  iho  Westeni  text,  they  have  a 
mon  direct  bearing  on  tiie  leoonattnotton  the 
auti^raidL 

It  has  not  been  thought  neoiwary  to  oomplioate 
this  oQZSory  sketch  of  the  probable  oonrse  of  textual 
obange  by  contrasting  it  in  detail  with  the  less  satis- 
^utory  reoonstmction  reoenUy  put  forward  by  von 
Sodeo.    The  Litemal  Evidenoe  of  the  readings  dis- 

*  t*Ctoda  BoUenstL  -nw  ol  Um  most  tanpotut  ICS  ot  tbe 
Mtlj  or -Old"  uan  VwOen 


[Hots  OD  Qie  Matertali  tor  Teztiul  GitttoliDk— To  the 

above  disousaitn  on  the  nindples  of  ToEtoal  (Mtioism 
of  NT  a  note  may  be  added  OD  the  materials  at  our 
dispoeaL  These  are: — 
I.  Greek  ManiuertptB. 

(i.)  Written  in  uncial  or  oapital  letters.  These 
date  roughly  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  ooituiy,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are : 

'  K  (AIe[di)  or  Codex  Sinaitioos,  found  by  TieohcDdorf 
at  a  monaabuy  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  iHeserved  in  Petrograd. 
It  has  346  leaves  (13|  inches  by  14{  incbea).  each  with 
four  columns  of  fort^-eight  lines. 

B  or  Codex  YatioanaB,  at  Rome.  Each  page  has 
three  oolunms  of  forty-two  lines. 

A  or  Codex  Alexandziuus,  giv«i  by  Cyril  liukar. 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador there  in  1021,  at^  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

C  or  Codex  Ephrtemj  Syri,  at  Paris.  A  palimpsest, 
*>.  a  text  (of  NT)  over  wmch  when  the  writmgbeoame 
fahit  other  matter  (in  this  caee  the  -woAa  <rf  £phTfem 
the  SyxiaD)  was  written. 

D  or  Codex  Bezae,  at  Cambridge;  Qosocte  and  Acts; 
Qreek  on  the  left-hand  pages,  latin  on  tne  ijght. 

These  unoia)  MSS  are  usually  dmoted  by  capital 
letters  of  tiie  Latin  (also  the  Oreek  and  Hebrew) 
alphabet,  tiiough  a  new  system  was  introduced 
von  Soden  covering  both  uncials  and 

(ii.)  MiniwculeB  or  onrrive  MSS,  i.e.  thoee  written 
in  a  running  hand  and  dating,  generally  speaking, 
from  10th  century  to  the  introduction  of  printing. 
The  nanal  methoa  of  numbering  these  is  by  Arabic 
figures,  and  the  chief  are  (a)  The  Ferrar  group  or 
fam.^  (Nob.  13,  69,  etc.,  eight  in  all);  (b)  Codex  1 
and  its  allies  or /am.*  (Nos.  I,  118,  etc.,  four  in  all). 

Along  with  the  Greek  MSS  (of  which  those 
before  13th  oentniy  are  usually  on  vellum  and  those 
after  14th  century  on  paper)  may  be  mentioned 
the  Qreek  leotionariee  or  aerrioe-booka,  ocmtaining 
aecticHu  of  NT  adapted  for  reading  m  poUio 
worship. 

n.  V«nloill,t.e.BISSinothOTlaiignagee  tiumOredc, 


tinctive  of  his  published  text  ia  not  favourable  to  the 
oorreotneas  of  the  theory  on  which  it  rests. 

It  may  be  well  in  conclusion,  to  avoid  misooncqtUoQ, 
to  point  out  that,  complicated  aa  the  problems  are,  a 
comparison  of  the  texts  put  forward  by  critical  editon 
shows  that  the  passages  on  which  there  is  sfciU  room 
for  serious  difFerence  of  opinioQ  are  few  and  relatively 
unimportant.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  oonoeal 
the  ^ot  that  here  and  tiiere  scholars  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  original  reading  is  not  i»eaervad  in 
any  of  our  extant  authorities. 

ilteratnie. — Hort,  Inirodvction  and  Appendix  (ia 
WH);  Oregoiy,  Oamon  and  Text  qf  2fT;  Sonter, 
Text  and  Canon  ef  NT;  Lake,  The  Text  of  NT ; 
Kenyon,  Textual  Crit.  cf  NT;  Ne8tl^  Textual 
Crit.  of  the  Oreek  Teei. ;  Button,  AUtu  Teaiual  Grit. ; 
Vmcent.  History  of  Textual  Crit, ;  Dmmmond.  The 
Transmission  <f  the  Text  of  the  NT;  Hamaok,  Zur 
Seviaion  der  JVtnztpwn  der  neutestetmenUiehen  Text^ 
kritik;  Articles  in  Didimulea  and  Ent^rdippadia^ 
especially  Buridtt  in  E%  Tuner  in  Mnnm^t  lUusL 
BMe  Dtet.,  and  in  JTbS.  Ttds.  x  and  xL 


tnuislations  made  at  an  eariy  date.  Of  these  three 
are  called  primary-.^ — 

(i.)  The  Latin  Versions. — ^The  Old  Latin  versions. 
£.e.  those  used  before  Jerome  made  his  standard  text, 
the  Vulgate  in  a.d.  384,  are  very  important.  They 
fall  into  two  main  groups,  African  and  European, 
and  are  denominated  by  tne  small  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet.  Conspionous  among  the  African  group  are 
k  (Cod.  BotMeoab)  and  e  (Cod.  Falatmus),  both  <d  the 
Oos^ls,  Mid  for  Aots  and  Oatholio  Epp.  /  w  A  (Cod. 
Flonaoenais),  and  m  (or  speculum),  a  oolleotion  of 
quotations,  perhaps  of  Spanisa  origin.  In  tiie  European 
m>up  note  a  (Cod!.  VeroellensiB)  and  b  (Cod.  Vraonensis). 
Jerome  seems  to  have  used  aa  his  basis  a  European 
type  such  aa  we  have  in  q  (Cod.  Monaeenais).  Of  his 
Vnlgato  revision  there  are  8000  MSS.  one  of  the  best 
of  which  is  Cod.  Amiatinus,  copied  in  N(»thnm1nia  as 
a  imaeat  for  Pope  Gregory  in  716. 

(ii.)  The  Spnac  KernoiM^The  Old  Syriao  (c  A.i>. 
200)  is  known  to  us  through  two  MSS  of  the  Qospels, 
the  Curetonian  (Syr.  cu)  and  Sinaitic  (Syr.  sin). 
In  the  5th  century  Rabbnla  <tf  Edeesa  made  a  transla- 
tion (the  Peehitta)  based  <»i  the  Greek  text  then  current 
in  iuitiooh.  Li^er  Syr.  VSS  were  the  Philoxenian 
(A.D.  608)  and  the  Harklean  (a.d.  616). 

(iii.)  The  Egyptian  Versions,  especially  the  Bohairic 
(Boh.)  or  Lower  Egyptian,  and  the  older  Sahidio  (Sah.) 
or  Uppw  Egyptian.  ' 

Secondary  versions  are  the  Armenian,  Gothic. 
Ethiopio,  etc. 

m.  Qnotottons  In  PatrMe  Wrlttnci.— The  value  oC 
this  source  lies  in  iie  power  to  date  and  localise  texts. 
We  may  group  thus : — (i.)  Gre^  writers  in  West,  €.g. 
Justin,  Ironnus  ;  (U.)  Latin  writers  in  Italy,  e.^.  Nova- 
tian ;  (iii.)  Latin  writers  in  Africa,  TertuUian  and 

3'prian  ;  (iv.)  Greek  writers  in  Egypt,  e.g.  Qement  of 
exandria.  Onsen,  Athanaaius  ;  (v.)  Greek  writers  in 
E^t.  e.g.  Ehisebius  of  Cffisarea ;  (vi.)  Syriac  writers, 
espeoiatly  Aphraates  and  Ephrtem. 

It  is  perhape  worth  while  reminding  the  reader  that 
"Syrian"  means  one  tiling,  "Syriac"  quite  another. 
For  further  notea.  see  p.  607. — A.  J.  O.] 
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DuBiuo  the  oentnry  following  tiie  death  of  ite  Fotmcler 
ths  Christian  reliraon  paseed  throogh  several  pbaam 
of  development  -waick  affected  not  only  its  organisa- 
tion and  oulttu  but  also  the  repreaentation  of  ita  faith. 
The  writings  which  form  the  Canon  of  the  NT  arose 
within  this  olaasioal  period,  but  they  do  not  include 
all  ihei  literature  produoed  during  the  oentoir  ;  some 
'writings  had  pensbed.  and  othnB  were  exoliided  as 
non-apoetolio.  This  is  of  minor  importance,  however, 
for  we  may  feel  reasonably  sore  that  no  writing  of 
first-rate  religious  importance  has  failed  to  survive 
what  may  be  termed  roughly  "  the  Apostolic  Age." 
It  is  more  significant  for  our  pceeeat  purpose  to  note 
that  even  what  has  survived,  noh  as  ii  la  in  comparison 
vitii  the  leooids  of  other  lel^jknuii  teaTes  oar  know- 
ledge of  the  primitive  Church  ssdly  defectave  at  wveral 
points.  Thua  WB  do  not  possess  way  writings  which 
preserve  the  "  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritiuu  songs  " 
of  the  eariy  communities,  so  far  aa  these  were  not 
taken  from  the  OT  or  improvised  upon  the  spot ;  our 
information  about  the  prayers  and  sermons  is  equally 
indirect,  and  it  is  only  from  a  later  manual  lilre  the 
DidaeJd  that  we  leam  someth^  of  the  oateohotioal 
Utcnatme^  which  moat  have  ommlated  at  on  eariy 
period.  It  fe  true  that  we  oan  overbear  these  in  the 
NT  itself;  some  echoes  and  even  some  fragments 
survive  within  the  Canon.  But  the  development  of 
life  along  theee  lines  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  allusions 
and  elements  in  the  later  literature  of  the  second 
'oentoiy.  Similariy,  we  miss  in  the  NT  any  informa- 
tkHt  about  some  important  histoiioal  events,  notaUy 
the  introduction  of  Chzutianity  into  Rome,  the  for* 
tones  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine  aitar  VaaV» 
arrest,  and  the  career  of  Peter.  When  we  speak  of  a 
de'rolopmont  of  the  NT  literature,  therefore,  as  wo  are 
entitled  to  do,  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  a  development 
which  refieots  any  situ^e  phase  in  full  or  outlines  the 
suQoeesivo  phases  in  the  ppgreas  of  the  new  religion. 
We  simply  mean  that  historical  criticism  mables  ns 
to  arrange  these  fragmentary  records  in  such  a  way 
as  (a)  to  present  one  or  two  of  the  nmin  currents  of  life 
developing  within  the  chnrohee  ronnd  the  baein  of  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  ^riod  of  their  composition, 
and  (6)  to  indicate  how  this  life  produced  a  literature 
of  its  own. 

Tbo  literature  of  a  new  religions  movement  is,  like 
the  moTBm«nt  itself,  partiy  original  and  partly  deriva- 
tive. It  is  oreathre,  but  it  b&o  takes  over  elements 
from  tlw  past  out  of  which  it  rises.  Even  when  it 
adopts,  no  doubt  it  will  adapt.  Forms  and  materials 
which  lie  to  hand  in  its  environment  will  be  shaped 
and  recast  to  fresh  eada.  Bot,  after  aUowanoe  has 
been  made  for  this,  the  broad  distinction  will  remain, 
between  Uterozy  forms  which  axe  dirmdy  in  exiatence 
and  those  which  are  definitely  ohflractoristic  of  the 
new  mOTMBcnt  ftsdf. 


^jmitive  CSiriotianity.  as  zeAeoted  in  the  NT,  f^isM 
with  tiie  use  of  a  Uteiary  form  whicdi  was  aliMd^ 
common  in  tlte  Jewish  aod  in  the  pagan  worid.  1^ 
is  the  letter  or  epstle  in  its  varioos  oategoriea.  Wc 
then  oome  upon  what  is  a  distinctive  form  of  litaniv 
composition,  viz.  the  gospeL  Finally,  this  is  flanked 
by  the  Acta  aod  the  Apooalypee,  the  formor  witb 
speoiiJ  aflhotiea  in  Qnek  and  Boman  litraatan^  ths 
Utter  based  upon  a  Jewish  typew 

HistorioaJly,  CStristiaa  Utnature  begba  villi  Utt 
oorrespondenoe  of  Paul.  No  letten  written  to  Inn 
have  been  preserved,  not  even  those  to  which  his  ovd 
are  sometimes  an  answer ;  and  we  poesees  only  some 
of  the  letters  wbioh  he  wrote^  or  rather  dictated  far 
the  moat  -paxb,  to  seoretariea  m  amamnnaBa.  'Dms 
are  addressed  to  ohnrohes  which  be  had  himseK 
founded,  over  which  he  had  apostolic  oontrol.  and  tx 
which  he  was  felt  by  them,  or  felt  himself  to  be 
responsible — to  the  Asiatio  ohorohes  of  Q&latia,  thi 
Macedonian  ohurches  of  Theesalonioa  and  Phdipfi. 
and  the  Aohaian  Christians  whose  headqnarten  wen 
at  Corinth.  Three  writings  are  aa  exceptitn  to  tlifa 
rule,  however.  Bom.,  apart  from  the  last  chapter 
(whidu  in  whole  or  part,  is  a  note  to  Ejdienia^  m 
written  to  a  ohutoh  which  he  had  not  yet  Tinted; 
Col.  was  addressed to  Christians  who  appanntlr 
owed  tlieir  conversion  to  his  coadjutor  EpapJifas,  aiu 
who  were  not  even  promised  a  visit ;  I%n..  thosgk 
addressed  ostensibly  to  three  individuals  and  a  homt 
church,  is  practically  a  private  note.  There  ii  no 
exception  to  the  iam,  however,  that  aH  his  eztut 
letteiB  were  written  during  the  later  period  of  Ui 
apostoUo  mission,  i.e.  after  ne  oiinB  of  the  Jmalot 
Cbnnoil,  and  that  all  (even  Bom.)  were  efioltedligra 
more  or  less  definite  occasion.  Paul  wrote,  becaoie  be 
could  not  be  on  the  apot  to  admiaistor  discii^ine  or  to 
give  advioe.  D^deifs  lines,  in  The  Hvii  aai  At 
PaiUher  (pt.  iL  330-340),  on  the  apoetJas  and  Iteit 
churches,  apply  speciidly  to  the  origin  and  aim  of 
Paul's  epistles : 

"  And  as  mistakes  arose  or  discords  fell, 
Or  bold  seducers  taught  them  to  rebel. 
As  charity  grew  cold  or  faction  hot. 
Or  long  negleot  thor  lessons  had  forgot. 
For  all  their  wante  they  wisely  did  providsk 
And  preaching  Inr  Epistles  was  supplied : 
So,  great  physiotana  cannot  all  attend. 
But  aome  they  visit  and  to  some  they  send. 
Yet  all  those  Letteta  were  not  writ  to  all. 
Nor  fiiBt  intended,  but  ocoasional, 
Iheir  abscmt  sermons." 

The  nustles  owe  thdr  origin  to  the  needs  of  the 
Ghtktian  misBion  ;  in  Paul's  case,  the  roason  for  their 
existenoe  lay  hi  the  snpervisim  which  he  exMwl 
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over  his  ohurobes,  or,  u  in  the  oase  of  Rom.  and 
CoL,  in  the  keen  interest  whioh  he  took  in  the 
welfare  <rf  those  who  di(i  not  lie  within  the  fanmadiftte 
Bpheie  d  his  apostolio  jurisdioti^ 

TbBBo  oommon  features,  however,  cover  a  varietr 
of  ibape  and  iona.  Fhm.  is  the  nearest  ap^nvacb 
to  a  i^vate  lettw  raoh  as  is  familiar  to  as  in  Latin 
and  Greek  oon temporary  literature ;  Rom.,  though 
wtittflQ  a  definite  andienoe  in  view,  is  more  of  a 
treatise  in  epistolary  form,  snoh  as  was  not  unotnanum 
eapeoially  in  philoeophio  oiieles  d  the  period.  In  a 
BCnse,  Paul  may  be  said  to  have  intecMied  all  his  letters 
to  the  ohniohes  to  be  pnUished,  for  th^  were  meant 
to  be  lead  aloud  and  in  some  oaees  tnuumitted,  in 
0(^088,  to  other  ohnrohee,  and  this  was  praotioally  an 
eqaivalMit  in  that  age  for  publioatioo.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  a  wntins  Oke  Bom.,  it  is  difficult  to 
fmt  that  the  personal  aodreea  Is  mraely  itfbained  tat 
rhetorical  purpoeee,  as  is  possibly  the  case  with  some 
Bpistlee  of  Epicunifl  or  as  is  oertainly  the  case  in  the 
L«tten  of  Sei^oa  to  Luoilios,  in  order  to  Imd  vividness 
bo  wltat  would  otherwise  have  become  an  abetroot 
bieatise.  The  epntle  as  a  homily  or  "  alggsol  fiermon  " 
tiad  dieady  beni  aooUmatised  not  only  in  Greek  and 
Etoman  bat  also  in  Jewish  literature,  as  l^e  Epistle 
>f  JoBsmlah  and  the  epatleB  in  2  Mao.  1  ar?  enough 
>o  show.  It  was  a  literary  form  whioh  enabled  a 
writer  to  oonv^  information  lees  formally  than  a 
treatise  could.  Paul  was  the  first  to  appropriate  this 
lOethodinChristiMutyfor  the  direct  ends  of  hu  misBion, 
lint  it  ii  TitaUy  oonneoted  in  his  hands  with  the 
(pontaneons  intimacy  of  the  {sivate  letter,  although 
t  nmBfe  be  admitted  that  the  oonnexitm  vuies  in  ita 
ntensi^.  FiobaUy  the  oonnexion  was  mediated  in 
>aTt  by  the  affinity  between  the  spoken  address  and 
he  epvtle.  In  classical  literature,  abeadv,  the  oration 
.Eld  the  efostolary  treatise  were  akin,  and  it  is  possible 
bat  in  writing  some  passages  of  bis  epistles  Paul  was 
aora  or  lees  oonsoioasly  reproducing  material  em- 
Joyed  in  his  sermons  and  spoken  homilies.  Howevn 
bJfl  may  be.  his  letten  reveal  the  fresh,  indepMKlent 
BO  of  a  literary  form  belonging  to  his  age  ;  under  the 
rarmth  of  peiwon&l  relations  between  vae  writer  and 
txe  churches,  the  older  form  developed  into  a  product 
'bioh  combined,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unexampled, 
vivaoity  ot  th»  private  letter  and  the  depth  of  the 
piBtle.  "St.  Pauls  epistles,"  says  Newman  {Idea 
'  a  Vnivenit^,  ed.  1891,  p.  290),  "  I  consider  to  be 
beiatore  in  a  real  and  true  sense,  a.t  personal,  eis  rich 
t  r«fleotionandemotion,as  Demosthenes  or  Euripides." 
i  la  one  Uung  to  be  nnliterary,  it  is  another  to  be 
tit«rate  ;  it  is  one  thing  fpr  an  epistle  to  be  a  product 
'  literary  art,  it  is  another  thing  for  it  to  be  Mtifioial. 
nul's  oortespondence  shows  how,  in  various  dewreee, 
,e  private  letter  could  be  more  than  occasional,  and 
>w  the  am^dor  ei^Btle  eoold  be  invested  with  quititase 

peTBonality  wUch  lifted  it  above  the  level  (MF  lit^try 
:eroi8efl  or  of  the  contemporary  fjieiMrtca^treatiaefl 

pAmphlets  in  the  form  of  letters,  whicB  were  widely 
od  bv  jurists  and  others  as  the  vehicle  of  their  views. 
Xn  the  wake  of  Paul  follow  the  other  epistles  of  the 
jy.  Thoy  illustiate,  from  one  point  of  view,  the 
virility  of  tiie  wiBtfe  as  a  litenuy  form.  Jn  the 
9&  ot  ^  soHMlbd  Psetorals,  i.e.  tte  epiatleB  to 
aaot^uB  and  Titus,  we  probaMy  possess  a  comtdna- 
.n  of  private  notes  and  pseudepigraphy.  The  oom- 
sition  oi  a  letter  in  the  name  of  a  great  predecessor, 
order  to  oiroulate  opinions  whioh  the  writer  supposed, ' 

wished  it  to  be  supposed,  were  consonant  with  that 
^eoessor's  opinions,  may  have  been  allied  to  the 
Jl'loiown  practice  of  an  matoriao  oompoeing  speeches 


for  personages  in  his  narrative.  In  tliis  way,  a  disciple 
mav  have  written,  in  all  good  faith,  what  he  oonooived 
to  be  his  mostOT's  message  for  the  times.  He  would 
desire  to  inatmot  and  eduy,  but,  13w  the  later  Pytha- 
goreaoB,  he  might  prefer,  in  unselfish  and  humble 
piety,  to  let  tha  master  speak  through  him.  The  ethics 
aad  extension  of  this  method  of  epiatol(^raphy  in  the 
period  of  the  NT  have  not  yet  been  cleared  up,  but  it 
was  a  litemry  development  which  seems  to  have  been 
TDOoniiaed.  and  it  probably  explains  the  genesis  of 
the  Pauline  Pastorala  and  possibly  ovm  of  EpheaiBiis 
and  1  P.  Between  the  two  latter  epistles  there  is 
some  connexion,  for  which  various  reasons  have  been 
suggested.  But  in  the  case  of  2  P.  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever ;  we  have  here,  as  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah,  a  pure  instanoe  of  ihs  pseudonymous 
episUe,  the  use  of  Fie(«*B  name  bdnff  suggested  I17 
the  druulaticHi  of  the  finrti  epistle  and  the  nse  hii 
authority  in  the  tradition  of  the  ohorohes.  2  P.. 
which  is  probably  the  latest  <^  the  writings  in  the  NT 
Oanon,  is  also  remarkable  for  its  use  of  Judo— a  pastoral, 
m  the  form  of  an  epistle,  or  rather  a  honuly  whioh, 
like  Jos.,  was  not  originally  intended  for  any  definite 
cirote,  but  issued  for  the  oenefit  of  some  group  td 
cbmches  about  which  we  have  no  tradition.  It  is  a 
further  question  whether  sudi  a  form  of  compocdtion 
oeoeesarily  involved  pseudonjymity,  and  in  the  case  of 
1  P.,  where  the  audience  38  specifloally  mentioned, 
this  question  may  be  said  to  remain  open,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  main  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  none  of  these  homilies  or  pastorals 
is  prior  to  Paul,  and  that  we  do  not  possess  any  oon- 
temporary  txadition  which  enables  us  to  plaoe  them, 
with  more  than  apjaoximate  aocuracy.  in  me  develop- 
ment of  the  Churoh's  life  during  the  half-centuiy 
following  A.D.  66.  This  also  appnes  to  Soluj^hoee 
gil*'-*'"r  and  apdienoe  are  equally  obscure.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  a  pseudonymous  epistle,  intended  by  the 
ad<utiou  of  the  dosing  chapter  to  be  tekea  for  a  woik 
ol  Paul ;  on  the  other  hand,  ita  eputolaiy  lUlnsiona 
are  more  than  riietorical,  and  the  writer  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  audience  in  view.  From  the 
Uterary  standpoint,  it  is  allied  not  to  the  diatribe  like 
Paul's  epistles,  but  to  the  address,  the  6fu\la  or 
S(dXr{{t  whioh  was  based  usually  on  the  older  scrip- 
tures, and  therefore,  to  some  extent,  exegetioal  as 
well  as  hortatory,  presupposing  an  audience  to  be 
convinced  or  encooraged  rather  than  an  omionent  to 
be  confuted.  Parts  m  ft  resemble  notes  of  a  sermon 
written  out.  But,  if  the  last  section  formed  a  portion 
of  the  original  o^tl^  it  must  have  been  not  an 
enoyolioal,  like  Jas.,  but  a  homily,  Uke  Bom., 
written  with  a  special  circle  of  leaders  in  the  writer's 
mind.  This  conclusion  is  not  invalidated  by  the  re- 
markable traoee  of  Alexandrian  culture  and  rhetorical 
skill  whioh  make  Heb.  unique  in  the  primitive 
Christian  literature.  Nor  do  these  traces,  any  more 
than  the  affinities  of  Jas.  with  Hellenistic  Jewish 
literature  of  the  type  of  Sirach,  oblige  us  to  date  either 
work  late  in  the  development  of  tho  NT  literature. 
There  may  be  other  reasons  for  placing  them  far  down 
the  stream,  but  neither  the  style  nor  the  theology  are 
Talid  argummtsj  and  in  the  esse  of  Heb.  the  im- 
pression of  {nimitivenesB  is  probably  stronger  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

The  three  writings  which  have  oome  into  the  Canon 
onder  the  title  of  ^'  the  epistlee  of  John  "  offer  three 
different  examples  of  the  letter  or  epistle.  The  so- 
called  first  epistle  is  a  tract  for  the  tunes,  a  pastoral 
mantEesto  vniioh  has  Christendom  rather  than  any 
definite  andieooe  in  viev.  The  aeooncMs  a  note  srritten 
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to  some  ohnroh  by  ft  preebyt^  (John  T),  wMob  diffuB 
ftom  Uie  fouline  Cbiudi-lettaB  maiiify  In  its  bievily, 
■o  faff  as  fonn  is  oonoemed,  althot^^  Paul  never 
peisonified  amr  of  his  ohuiohee  in  the  addrees  as  tliis 
writer  quaint^  does.  The  third,  again,  is  a  prirate 
letter,  reeembUng  Phm.,  apparently  from  the  same 
presbyter.  From  the  literarr  point  of  view  these 
epistles  do  not  mark  any  further  develojsnent,  except 
perhaps  in  ttie  dii«otion  of  the  catholic  Iwmily  tending 
more  and  more  to  drop  its  eptstolaxy  form.  Their 
signifioanoe  lies  in  the  evidence  they  afford  for  ibo 
development  of  doctrine  in  the  scMiaUed  "  Johannine  " 
oirole,  for  the  trend  of  organisation,  presumably  in 
some  Asiatio  circles,  towards  the  dose  of  the  first 
oentuty,  and  for  the  light  which  tliey  may  be  held  to 
throw  apcm  the  tradition  of  the  Asiatio  Joqil  We  can 
also  overhear  the  struggle  of  controversy  with  r^;ard 
to  the  peraon  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  lines  which  differ 
from  those  represented  at  an  earlier  period  Irr  Paul 
and  Heb.  The  other  element  of  the  sab-Faoline 
epistles,  viz.  perseoation,  which  is  partioalady  promi- 
nent in  1  P>,  is  absent  from  the  Johannine  epistlee ; 
possibly  it  did  not  enter  into  the  local  attoation  at  the 
moment,  although,  as  we  see  from  the  Ajxxnlypee,  it 
was  not  far  distant. 

Prom  t^e  varied  use  of  epistles  and  the  Church-life 
which  thOT  serve  to  reflect,  we  most  now  torn  back  in 
order  to  lollow  up  a  more  distinctive  line  of  literary 
and  religbus  devebpment.  The  characteristic  of  the 
new  faith  was  its  relation  to  Jesus  as  Jjoxd,  and  this 
relaticm.  which  differentiated  Chiiatiamty  fr^  oon- 
temporai^  religions,  gara  rise  to  a  form  of  titenuy 
oompoeitKm  as  unique  as  its  au^eot.  l^e  term 
"  gospel "  was  not  applied  to  oar  NT  gospels  by  the 
authore  or  tiieir  first  readers ;  they  were  not  called 
"  gospels  "  until  a  later  age.  But  the  mere  bust  that 
"  go«>el  "  oveotually  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  words 
aiu  deeda  Jeaoa  indioates,  aa  Hamaok  has  pointed 
oat  (dmatUtttiw  and  Law  At  Church,  p.  3w).  that 
from  the  very  beginning  the  oommonioation  of  these 
sayings  and  deeds  must  have  formed  the  main  oont«it 
of  the  glad  tidings  preached  throughout  the  Christiaa 
mission.  To  "  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  to  know  what  He  said  on  questions  of  faith 
and  oondoot,  to  understand  the  facts  of  His  passion, 
death,  and  reaurrectitHi  espeoially— thesa  were  vital 
to  the  new  religion,  alike  for  catechetioaJi  and  for 
apologetio  purpoeea.  The  primitive  confession,  "  Jesus 
is  Lord,"  involved  a  new  meaning  for  the  term  "  Lord," 
but  this  meaning  depended  entirelv  upon  the  bistorkMj 
ugnificuioe  of  Jesus.  Why  and  how  He  lived,  what 
^  taught,  and  above  all,  what  was  the  bearing  of 
His  career  upon  the  "  Reign  of  God,"  were  the  questtons 
which  had  to  be  answered  by  the  loimitive  disciples 
to  dtemselves  and  to  the  world.  It  was  the  attempt 
to  answOT  them  which  led  to  the  rise  ti  that  new 
literature  wbidi  aftorwazds  TBoeiTed  the  speoifio  title 
of  "  gospel." 

The  soil  of  this  plant  was  oral  tradition.  The  re- 
teatiTeneaB  of  the  Oriental  memory  enabled  Uie 
dbohto  ot  Jeeua,  like  the  disoiples  of  tim  Jewidt 
labni,  to  preserve  not  inaoootatefy  the  main  sayiiup 
and  deeds  of  their  Master  in  the  original  Aismaio. 
The  aaoed  book  of  the  new  religioD  was  the  OT.  No 
need  was  as  yet  felt  for  oommitting  the  tradition  to 
writing,  partly  on  account  of  the  superiority  attached 
in  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  worid  to  the 
spoken  word  over  the  written  as  »  means  of  Ixaiidiig 
and  informing  the  mind^partly  because  Jesus  HimaeK 
had  written  nothing,  ^niose  **  iriio  from  the  faegia- 
ning  were  ^awitneaaeB  "  oonld  voudi  fat  vhat  Jeaua 


■aid  sod  did,  and  it  waa  in  the  Kfemonheiv  ol  this  oial 
tradition  that  the  mdimeotary  faith  drew  breath. 
The  tntosition  to  writtm  records  may  have  been  dne  to 
the  requimnrats  of  catechetical  instnictMm  or  of  the 
active  propaganda,  probably  to  both ;  boty  althoo^ 
the  motives  and  methods  ca  the  process  are  ofaeovre, 
it  must  have  followed  rapidly  upon  the  need  of  tzaiiB' 
lating  the  primitive  tnwtdm  mm  Aramaie  Into  tbi 
Temaoular  Greek.  There  Is  roasoa  to  beUeve  that 
notes  and  oolleotions  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jeaoi 
were  circulating  when  Paul  was  writing  hia  opistlaa 
So  far  as  even  written  sources  of  the  synoptic  tiwUtian 
can  be  traced,  they  go  back  to  a  peisod  preceding  tin 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  reflect  the  mteraeta  of  a 
Palestinian  Christaanity.  But  this  was  no  m«e  thaa 
the  embryonic  stage.  Th©  full-grown  gospel  meeta  m 
for  the  first  time  uter  Paul  had  written  his  last  wcnL 
It  did  not  at  onoo  supersede  oral  tradilicm,  but  it 
marked  the  rise  of  a  new  literary  category  far  the 
Oiristian  &ith. 

The  novelty  of  it  otoisiBted  in  the  mould  given  to  tke 
biwraphical  interest.  "  Biograf^y  of  a  sort  be^a," 
aa  Prof.  Gilbert  Mumy  observes  {Eurioidet  om  h* 
Age,  20f.),  "  when  the  diuiplee  <A  Aristotle  and 
Epicurus  exerted  themselves  to  find  out  and  reocal 
the  lives  of  their  masters.  Bat  biography  in  cor 
sense — the  complete  writing  of  a  life  year  by  year  witk 
dates  and  documents — was  never  ^aotised  at  all  in 
antiquity.  Think  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  Aota,  even  d. 
Taoitus's  Lt/e  qf  Agricola.  tDtey  are  difisnot  firas 
(me  another,  but  uey  an  all  onlike  any  modem 
bi(%raphy  in  their  lewbito  indiffisnnoe  to  aaythiDg 
like  oompleteoees.  Ancient  *  Livea '  as  s  rule  selea 
a  few  great  deeds,  a  few  greet  sayings  or  disooanas ; 
they  concentrate  upon  the  last  years  of  their  sabjeet, 
and  often  especially  upon  his  death."  The  gospels,  is 
short,  are  not  bitwtaphiea  but  brief  memoirs  wrifctso 
"  &om  faith  for  faith,  in  onler  to  tnuiamit  aod  apply 
certain  beliefs  about  Jesns  as  Lord*  Tbelr  Taiien 
does  not  affect  this  common  temper  and  type.  Bod 
Matthew  and  Luke  adhere  upcoi  the  wluue  to  tte 
general  outline  of  Mark,  even  while  they  coneot, 
amplify,  or  omit  what  tluir  predecessor  had  written, 
ana  tl^  same  holds  true  of  the  Foorth  Gospel,  for  aH 
its  idioqnunaaes.  There  are  analogies  and  pieoedenti 
for  oertfun  elements  in  the  "  f^o^ls "  as  Utacary 
products.  The  coUeotions  of  sayings  and  paraUes  aaa 
the  stories,  occasionally,  remind  os  of  the  midrariiiD 
literature  of  Judaism ;  the  dialognea,  partioalady  in 
I  the  fourth  Gospel,  resemble  the  lituaiy  disianfr 
{which  had  been  already  used  in  Gredc  phiknc^iie 
.  oirdea  to  convey  the  teaching  of  a  master  like  Soontaa 
f'  npon  the  problems  <^  life  and  thought ;  on  broadsr 
lines,  the  Mf^raphiee  <ii  IMiwenes  I^ertiaa  and  Plab- 
atratus  indicate  a  uae  of  biopraphy  fw  ndifinatirwi 
which  has  a  certain  affinity  with  the  methods  at  the 
gospels.    But,  at  beet,  these  are  Ux-oft  paralMs.  The 

gospel "  is  a  new  thing  in  literature,  new  in  nt^eet 
and  new,  eeaentiaUy,  in  form. 

Mark  was  the  originator  of  tiits  litenuy  ^pe^  bat  ha 
did  not  exhanst  its  posslbilitiea.  We  do  not  koev 
whether  he  had  any  piedeoesson:  if  he  had.  Vbm 
eariiernanatives  must  have  pei^dwd.  Bathiawoifchad 
sucoessom  and  rivals.  Very  few  of  these  have  survived. 
From  Luke's  pre&ce,  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  we  learn  that  there  had  been  nnmeroBi 
attompte  to  draw  up  goapel  nairatirea,  but  ^pert  ham 
the  poasiUe  ezoeptaon  ca  Matthew  none  ol  ttaae  has 
beui  proBcrvod,  nnlsaa  ve  oan  tiaoe  their  exfataaae  m 
one  or  two  of  the  earliest  unoanonical  gospali.  Both 
Matthew  and  Luke,  however,  a^w  how  the  "  gospel 
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davelvped,  how  it  oame  to  include  a  birth  stoty  m  an 
eaaanml  part  of  bit^rai^y,  how  it  emphaaized  more 
than  ever  the  ♦*»i<hing  of  Jesus,  how  it  brought  out 
more  explicitly  the  coonexioQ  between  Jeeus  and  OT 
profAieoy,  how  it  enriched  the  stoiy  of  the  Judeean 
misBion  rather  than  that  of  the  Galilean,  and  how  it 
oocld  be  made  not  to  gratify  hiatorioal  ouriosity  but 
to  satisfy  the  ptaotkal  needs  oi  the  growing  CSiuroh. 
The  mat»ials  tor  this  develoiMDMit  woe  twinold.  On 
the  one  hand,  oral  tradition  still  oanied  valuable 
deposits ;  some  of  these  were  probably  inaooeasfble 
to  Mark  when  he  wrote,  and  others  he  must  have 
judged  inetovant  to  his  paitioular  purpoee.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  written  souroes,  of  a  more  or 
leas  infinxnal  dianoter.  In  botii  of  these  diieotions 
the  aatbon  ot  tba  lirter  gospelB  wwe  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  fresh  matter  of  value.  They  wso 
^w  greater  literary  atdll  than  Uarfc.  Their  yroTka 
possess  more  unity,  more  breadth  and  scope ;  the 
resorreotion,  for  example,  whioh  was  so  vital  to  the 
faith  of  the  ohoiohes,  is  told  witii  a  fullness  which  mora 
than  made  up  for  tib»  teeak  at  the  end  of  Ifark,  and 
wane  gaps  in  Hade's  aooonnt  of  Jeou  are  filled  up. 
Wietfaer  this  is  invariably  a  gain,  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  is  another  question.  The  really  Im- 
portant thing,  for  the  stud;^  of  the  literary  develop- 
mmt,  is  to  notice  the  combination  of  freedom  on  we 
part  (rf  the  autboi  in  hanHlmg  his  materials  for  his 
■peeial  object,  and  the  onuervattm  of  the  Manan 
oatUne  in  most  of  its  essential  featuras.  Of  tiw  three 
synoptic  gospels,  Luke's  is  the  nearest  to  Greek  liters^ 
tnre ;  it  also  exhibits  moet  versatility  and  artistio 
power  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  Fourth  Gospel,! 
\witb  ita  prologue  and  ita  development  of  the  dialogue,) 
.reoaUs  CTreek  uteiatura  on  the  philosophic,  not  on  the  | 
hiatorioal  side.  In  both  of  these  works  we  can  traoe 
the  worldng  of  tendenoies  and  interests  very  differeot 
from  those  whioh  engrossed  Matthew  in  the  restate- 
ment CSiristiaaity  as  the  new  Law  and  of  the  Choroh 
<rf  Jesus  as  the  heir  of  luael's  ^miaee  and  privileges. 
Bat  thema  varying  interpretations  of  Jesus  are  all  at 
home  within  the  hteiary  form  of  the  gospel 

The  gospels  an  oontemporaiy  with  the  sub-Pauline 
epistles  and  homilies,  aacC  as  a  rule,  neither  the  one 
nm  the  other  can  be  aasigaed  to  any  d^nite  provinoe 
or  geographical  aitaation.  Tradioon  oooneota  the 
Fourth  Oospd  with  Asia  Minor,  but  the  o there  are 
Churoh- hooka  with  no  local  oolour.  We  cannot  use 
them,  tbevefore,  to  throw  li^t  upon  ^e  development 
of  eariy  Christianity  in  speoifio  distriotfl  like  Egypt  or 
Palestine  or  Italy.  As  a  partial  compensation  tor  this 
indefiniteDess,  however,  we  know  that  Mark  was  used 
by  tbe  others,  that  ti»  Vaoxtit  Gospel  piesupposes  the 
^ynqptio  traditikxi  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  synoptic 
goqpels  as  we  have  Umn,  and  fart^  that  this  litenrv 
nae  is  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  thought  whion 
is  easily  discernible  in  the  later  gospels.  We  have  no 
homily  or  eiMstle  whioh  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  Matthew  or  LuIdb  as  1  Jn.  does  to  the  Foorth 
Goepel,  but  the  extuit  epistolary  literature  td  the 
period  between  a.d.  70  and  120  Bupplementa,  to  some 
extent,  our  knowledge  of  this  movement  uid  iUostrates 
the  general  life  of  Ute  churches  for  whioh  the  gospels 
were  composed. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  mias  the  help  of  Lube  in 
his  second  volume.  Acta,  the  sequel  to  the  TUrd 
Ooapel,  is  the  only  histoiioal  account  of  the  eariy 
Chiuch  which  has  passed  into  the  NT,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  breaks  ofi  with  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Borne 
in  tlw  fiiat  baU  of  the  seventh  decade.  Yet  Aots, 
Hwh  as  It  ii,  niBiki  a  new  departore  in  the  Utuabue 


of  fSiristlBnity.  The  title  is  a  later  additfan.  WhU 
Luke  ot  his  readers  called  the  book,  we  do  not  know. 
But  the  mem  fact  that  a  gospel  could  have  a  sequd 
is  stiikinfr,  none  the  lees  striking  that  the  sequel 
oonsists  oi  apostolic  deeds  and  utterances  regarded  as 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Here,  as  in  his 
earlier  treatise,  Luke  slwws  himself  a  historian  who 
has  a  variety  of  literary  methods  at  hb  command. 
He  develops  his  story  1^  means  of  speeches  now  and 
then  ;  he  inserts  two  letters  ;  he  also  moludes  extoaots 
from  a  journal  kept  by  himself ;  he  is  at  pains  to 
connect  the  story  of  the  Churoh  occasionally  with  the 
outside  empire  ;  finally,  he  varies  bis  style  and  treat- 
ment to  smt  tb»  diffeirat  phases  of  tbe  tale.  He  has 
a  diamatfo  sense  of  a  sltaatim,  and  a  special  hiteiest 
in  some  ot  the  leaden  of  the  primitive  Choroh.  in 
Peter,  Stephen,  Hiilip,  James,  and  above  all,  in  PauL 
In  the  second  part,  Paul  is  the  real  hero  of  the  story. 
The  combination  of  historical  nairative  and  admiration 
for  a  heroic  figure  reminds  us  of  the  books  of  the 
Haooabees,  but  probably  a  nearer  parallel  is  the  later 
bitKraphy  oC  ApoUonfos  of  Tyana  bv  HiiloatratQB, 
and  the  Lucao  affinities  in  style  and  struoture  are 
HeUenistio  rather  than  Jewish.  So  are  the  Laoan 
interests.  Be  has  sympathies,  not  as  a  partaean,  bat 
as  a  Cbristian  who  reooniises  the  providential  purpose 
in  what  has  occurred.  It  is  the  Gentile  mission  which 
interests  him  most^  and  the  Paul  who  "  turns  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiks."  Bat  he  lebaina  from  repre- 
senting Paul  witb  a  halo,  and  does  juatioe  to  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  in  the  eariy  Qioroh. 
His  interests  are  catholic  and  irenio,  both  as  rM;ards 
the  attitude  of  the  Churoh  to  the  empire  and  the 
attitude  of  different  sections  within  the  Qiaroh  to  one 
another.  By  the  time  he  wrote,  the  battle  which 
Paul  had  to  fight  a^kinst  the  legalists  had  been  long 
SAO  won,  and  even  as  an  admirw  of  the  aposUe  he 
chooses  to  bring  out  the  providential  deveIoinn«tt 
upon  whioh  his  own  age  looked  back,  rather  than  to 
revive  bitter  memories  of  bygone  ocmtrovers^.  K  his 
history  Is  motiv4  in  this  respect^  as  in  othns,  it  is  nuw 
the  less  Greek  for  that 

While  the  contents  of  Acta  often  remind  us  of  Greek 
popular  stories  and  Greek  historit^iaphy,  the  ooa- 
tempoiary  Apoodypse  of  John  maxka  a  literary  gave 
in  primitive  Ghristiaai  which  is  distinctively  Jewish. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  Greek  elements  in  the  style  and 
symbolism,  but  the  book  belongs  to  the  class  of 
apocalypses  whioh  arose  in  the  later  davs  of  Judaism. 
The  apocalyi»es  were  latterly  pampmets,  conneotinR 
the  vmdioation  of  opi»essed  Israel  with  the  final 
deetbiy  of  the  woild,  Mton  disflflored  t^faatastki  oahm- 
latioos  and  apeoalations  about  uie  oosmos,  bat  ohaned 
with  a  stout  oonviotion  that  God  would  sood  end  the 
crisis  in  favour  of  the  faithful  (pp.  431-43S}.  Their 
great  exemplar  was  the  Book  of  Daniel,  written  to  nerve 
the  loyal  Jews  who  were  being  persecuted  for  refosing 
to  admit  the  presumptuous  divine  claims  of  Antioohiis 
Bpiphanes.  The  Apocalypse  of  John  was  thrown  i:^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  eentury,  by  a  similar 
crisb  in  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  the  passionate 
answer  of  a  Christiaa  prophet  in  Asia  Minor  to  the 
claims  of  the  imperitd  worship,  which  he  iwpuded,  and 
wished  his  readeiB  to  r^ara,  as  an  infrmgunent  of 
the  Divine  claims  of  the  Quistian  God. 

In  several  aqieots  the  Apocalypse  maiks  a  develop- 
ment within  the  NT  litetature.  Apocatyptio  passages 
are  already  to  be  met  with,  in  the  synoptic  gospels 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Pauline  epstles,  notably 
Theasalonians.  But  the  Johannine  Apooalypse  u 
dominated  by  apooalyplio  oategories  and  oonoeptions. 
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Although  the  auUior's  Christian  oonsoiouBiieaB  teods 
BOW  and  then  to  break  through  forma  too  narrow  for 
his  purpose,  and  although  his  book  is  differentiated  at 
BeToral  vitei  points  from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
it  lepresents  the  first  thoroughgoing  attempt  to 
Muploy,  on  behalf  of  Christiaiuty,  t£»  litoiBty  methods 
in  vogue  among  Jewish  apooalyjrtio  oirolee — predictions, 
threats,  oalonlations,  astrology,  and  the  weird  phantaa- 
magoria  of  the  Oriental  imagination.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  Uiis  adherence  involvee  pseudony- 
mity.  It  is  not  an  open  question  whether  it  implies 
the  use  of  earlier  sources  and  the  adaptation  of  previous 
tntditioDB,  for  this  featuie  of  composite  atruoture  is 
unmistakable.  Equally  plain  ia  toe  fonotion  of  the 
dream  or  naion  to  convey  the  writer's  message.  But 
apart  from  the  taunt-song  in  ch.  18,  which  is  modelled 
on  well-known  Semitio  lines,  the  most  striking  literary 
feature  is  the  introdaotion  of  pastoral  tetters  to  seven 
Asiatic  chnrohee.  Possibly  tneee  are  akin,  not  so 
mnoh  to  tiie  epistles  in  2  Bar.  77-87  aa  to  the  letters 
writton  by  Roman  emperors  to  Afliatio  corporations 
or  oommunities ;  eaoh  has  its  local  allusions  and 
definite  ohaiaoteristioB.  At  the  same  tame^  thoj  do 
not  seem  to  have  oiroulated  apart  fitHn  the  Apooai^pw 


itaejt  and  they  are  to  be  read  1^  "  all "  its  readeca. 
Apparently  we  have  here  a  literary  developmant  of 
the  pastond  or  enoyclioal,  either  a  oomlunation  of  the 
letter  to  a  speoifio  church  and  of  the  oaUiolio  honoily, 
or  a  series  of  prophfitio  addresses  in  epiatolary  ioim. 
They  constitute  the  most  Quistiaa  section  of  the 
Apooalypee,  bat  erea  ebewhaie  iu  its  pages  we  ma 
mark  the  new  stamp  which  tjie  creative  spirit  of 
Christaanity  succeeded  in  putting  nptm  some  litexuT 
forms  as  well  aa  upon  some  traaitKmal  beliefii  whin 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  inoMignuniS  or  iDad^ 
qoate  to  its  deeper  movement. 

Lttmtan^The  MT  IntrodnoUoiia  In  A.  JiiHdiar. 
Th.  Zabn,  J.  Hoffatt,  and  H.  Jones  (The  New  Tula- 
merU  in  the  Ttoenti^  Centurj/) ;  smaller  wotfcs  by 
H.  von  Soden,  History  of  Early  Chrittian  Xtlendsre; 
A.  S.  Peake,  Criiical  Inirodiiction  to  the  NT  ;  B.  W. 
Bacon,  The  Making  of  At  NT ;  and  Wrede,  Tht 
Origin  of  the  NT.  The  moat  recent  and  able  discni- 
aion  ia  Paul  Wendland's  Die  VrchriaUicken  Lit«mv- 
formen  (1912),  in  HNT.  Leas  radical  sarrm  an 
presented  in  ERE — Sanday  (toL  ii.  pp.  671-679)  and 
Allen  (vol.  iv.  pp.  319-^24)— as  well  as  in  Hilluaa'a 
NT  Documents,  See  fartlwr  Geneial  BibliogzapUBt. 
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JEWISH   HISTORY   FROM   THE  MACCABEES 
TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM 


Bt  Fbofbbsob  H.  M.  GWATEIN 


[?HE  gieftt  work  of  Alexander  (p.  62)  was  to  make  Greek 
jvilizatioD  dominant  from  the  tableland  of  Asia  Minor 

0  the  edge  of  the  Indian  desert.   That  whJob  be 

jm  carried  forward  bjr  bis  suooeaeois,  and  Greek  oinli- 
ation  romped  dommant  in  Egypt  and  Syria  till  the 
luBlim  invasion  of  the  seventh  oratuiy,  though  with- 
ut  displaoing  the  native  VTig""p^  But  it  was 
ireek  oiiltare  profoundly  modwed  by  its  vast  ex- 
ansion.  Greek  langoage,  worship,  and  literature 
light  overspread  the  East,  but  tho  Greek  oitiee  had 
eoome  parts  of  ereat  military  monarohiee,  so  that 
Ireek  thought  no  longer  centred  on  the  city  and  oivio 
irtue^  but  looked  inward  on  the  individual  and  out- 
■ard  on  the  worid.  Stoioa  and  Epkiureaos  were  aneed 
lat  there  is  ft  IaW  <A  Nature  above  the  laws  <A.  nauons. 
nd  that  duty  ia  tbe  same  for  ^  m^.  Pride  in  Qie^ 
lood  gave  pfaoe  to  pride  in  Greek  civilization. 
The  old  schools  of  Athens  were  rivaled,  and  some- ! 
mee  more  than  rivalled,  hv  the  new  schools  of  Rhodes, 
eigamum,  T&noa,  and  above  all  by  Alexandria,  tbe 
'eatert  <^  all  tiie  Greek  oolonies.  Its  oommeroe 
laohed  from  India  to  Spain,  and  to  its  Museum  satiiered 
le  greatest  soholare  of  the  world.  Aristarehns  and 
ratosthenee  oover  the  whole  field  of  anbieni  lileiature 
id  soienoe.  To  that  cosmopolitan  city  the  Jews  were 
oloome  too.  Alexander  himself  brought  tbem  there, 
id  in  later  times  tbey  occupied  two  wards  of  the 
ty,  and  overflowed  into  the  other  three.   They  oontri- ! 

1  ted  much  to  its  trade,  and  not  a  little  to  its  turbu-^ 
aoe.    Greek  and  Jewish  thought  soon  began  to  blend. 
-ioka  of  ^  Hebrew  Scriptures  wore  translated  into 
peek  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Canon  shaded  off  into 

L  Apocryphal  literature  largely  Greek.  All  over  the 
tst  the  Jews  were  pliable  to  Greek  influence.  Even 
Judeea  towards  175  b-c  a  strong  party  favoured 
■eek  customs,  and  tl^  Asidaans  or  rigid  Jews  would 
ipear  to  have  been  quite  TSEInority.  Israel  senned 
pidly  melting  into  the  laraer  woitd  of  Greece,  and 
ittle  preesore  would  complete  the  process. 
So  thought  AntiocbM  Epiphanee  {i75-l&4  B.C.),  an 
bitrary  and  eocratrio  luitg,  half  magnificent  and  half 
£foon.  His  veiy  name  (the  god  manifest]  speaks  of 
eek_jsygi£iD  dfiufleed  b5-£astem_  king-woisnip,  and 
3Te~waa  a  further  departure  from  the  old  (jreok  wftyi 
thinking  when  he  used  jsersecntion  to  "  reform  this 
>et  repulsive  people,"  as  Tacitus  calls  the  Jews. 
ret  came  active  encouragement  of  Greek  customs 
the  two  faithless  high  priests  Jesus  (be  called 
oself  Jason)  and  Menelaus.  Then  in  170  b.c.  a 
lat  massacre  and  the  plunder  of  the  Temple.  Perse- 
-Aan  begao  in  eameet  168  B.C.,  when  Antioohus  had 
m  ordered  ont  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  T^^ 
naple  became  a  temple  of  Zeus,  and  swine's  Q^en 
s  oneied  on  the  altar  I'tfhns' Jerusalem  was  turned 
o  &"IXceeL  city  wiQi  a  Syrian  garrison  in  the  city  of 


David.  Jewish  obeervsuoes,  especially  ciroumcisioD 
and  the  Sabbatii,  were  punishea  with  death,  officers 
traversed  the  country  to  enforce  the  king's  commands, 
and  there  were  martyis  everywhere.  (See  further 
p.  623.) 

Zeus  or  Jehovah  T  Tbe  signal  of  revolt  was  givoa 
at  lifodin  by  an  old  priest  named  MaUa^^a,  who  slew 
fizBt  a  ren^aiade  Jew  and  then  the  flfl!^  officer,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  that  were  Ecaloua 
for  the  Law  gathered  round  him.  But  they  were  not 
blindly  zealous  like  four  thousand  of  their  brethroa.  who 
refused  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  and  were  slaughtered. 
Mattathiaa  died  soon,  and  bis  ^aoe  was  taken  by  his 
son,  Judaa  Uie  Maocabee— Uw  Hanuner  (p.  33d)  <u  the 
Heathen.  It  seemed  hopdeas  IS  KSlBt  the  whblo  power 
of  Syria ;  yet  the  heroic  rebels  gained  wonderful  suc- 
cesses. First  ApolloniuB  was  d^eated,  then  Soron  was 
routed  at  Beth-noron,  the  scene  of  Israel's  first  victory 
under  Joshua,  and  of  the  last  against  Gestiua  Gnllus. 
Then  came  tiie  defeat  of  Nioanor  at  Enunaus  ;  and  the 
great  aimy  of  liysias  waa  overthrown  at  Betlk-Eur. 
Judas  then  took  poBaession  M  the  dty  of  Jemsatem — 
the  Svrian  garriscoi  held  tbe  citadel — and  cleansed  the 
Temple.  Tne  defiled  altar  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
stones  laid  up  "  till  a  prophet  should  arise  to  say  what 
should  be  done  with  them."  This  was  in  Dec.  165, 
and  the  memory  of  it  waa  perpetuated  by  the  annual 

^uilas  now^ievo^S^bLiMeff^^OTSolidating  his  power 
(Ps.  83*)  while  the  Syrian  Government  was  occupied 
elsewhere.  Antiochua  iRpig f^ad  been  defeated  in 
Elymais,  andmedTlSIfi^)  on  hS  return ;  and  now 
Lysias  niTed  as  guardian  of  his  son  Antiochua  Eupator. 
But  when  Judas  laid  eias^  to  tbe  citadel  of  Jeniwlem, 
Lysiaa  came  up  and  defeated  him  at  Betb::Zacbanah, 
and  ltad"Kvught  the  jews  in  Che  cify  to  great  dlstieai 
when  he  was  called  away  bf  troublea  in  the  north.  So 
tlw  Jews  made  t^eir  submusion,  and  were  henceforth 
allowed  religions  freedom.  The  persecutaon  was  at  an 
end,  but  the  war  was  still  a  war  of  self-defence.  Tbe 
Greeks  could  not  be  trusted,  and  the  Jewish  heatben- 
isers  were  more  than  willing  to  renew  the  persecution. 
They  oomplained  to  the  new  king,  Demetrius  Soter, 
who  had  killed  Lysiaa  and  his  waitL  He  appointed 
their  leader  Aloimus  (pp.  382,  385.  Ps.  55)  high  {u-iest, 
and  sent  an  wxmg  to  support  him ;  and  whw  the 
omelties  of  Aloimus  provoked  a  fresh  revolt,  a  new 
army  under  Nioanor  was  out  to  pieces  at  Adasa 
(Sming,  161  B.O.). 

Thot^  Adasa  was  a  splendid  viotoiy,  the  Jews  could 
soaroely  hope  to  win  their  independmoe  for  thenuelvea. 
So  Judas  looked  for  help  to  the  distant  power  of  Borne. 
The  swiate  received  his  envoys — anything  was  welcome 
that  might  weaken  Syria — made  an  allianoo  with  tbe 
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moleat  them.  But  Demetrius  had  already  pourod  into 
Judffitt  an  oTerwhelming  force  under  Baoonidee.  When 
the  armiea  met  at  Elesso,  Judaa  could  onfy  fi^t  a 
hopeleaa  battle  uid  die  fighting  (April  101  B.O.). 

Then  came  another  reign  of  terror.  The  "  ungodly  " 
took  vengeanoe  on  their  enemies,  and  Jonathan,  the 
brother  <h  Judas,  oould  hardly  do  more  th^  keep  up 
a  guerilla  war.  But  he  gained  steadily  during  the 
next  eight  years,  ajid  in  1^  b.c.  we  oome  to  the  crisis 
of  the  struggle.  Syria  was  divided  against  itself,  and 
the  rival  kings  bid  against  each  other  for  Jonathan's 
sapport.  Demetriuagave  good  pEomi8ee,butAlexander 
Bau8  gave  better.  He  withdrew  most  of  the  garrisons, 
let  Jonathan  take  the  city  of  JeroaaleDi,  and  formally 
appointed  him  high  prieet  (Fs.  110).  Henceforth  the 
limooabees  were  rulers  for  nearly  ninety  TOars,  and 
high  prieete  for  yet  another  generation.  XTonathan 
himself  wzested  Samaria  from  DemotriuB  II,  renewed 
ibs  treaty  with  Borne,  played  a  commanding  part  in 
Syrian  civil  wars,  and  extended  his  power  over  most  of 
Palestine  before  be  perished  (142  B.a)  by  the  treachery 
of  Trypho.  one  of  the  Syrian  pretendets. 

There  still  remained  Simon,  the  last  of  the  sons  of 
Matt«thia8.    He  oapture7%e  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
ioioed  Demetrius  n  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  tbo  Svm,  Mul  waa  leooanised  bj  hia  people  as  "  ia0x 
Tpnaet  and  geoxaal  and  otril  lulor  Cdi  ever  ontil  thne 
should  arise  a  faithful  Tpco^Mt"  (Ps.  110).   Thus  the 
Maccabees  had  not  <Hily  won  but  secured  their  religious 
freedom.   After  seven  years  of  prosperity,  Simon  also 7 
perished  by  treachery  (136  b.c.),  but  wis  time  thej 
taeaoheiy  did  not  come  from  the  Greeks*  but  from  his  I 
8on-iit-lav,  Ptolemy.  f 

Simon's  son,  John  Hyroanos,  escaped,  and  ruled  in 
his  stead  (135-106  B.C.).  Before  lon^  came  the  last 
ofiiHt  of  Syiia.  Antaoj^us  ^idetes  besieged  Jerasalem,  { 
Bjxd  Hyroanns  was  ^ad  to  escape  with  a  payment  of 
COO  talents  and  tribute  for  Jo^i^  and  other  places  i 
outside  Judna,  and  the  demolition  of  the  waJls  of  ; 
Jerusalem.  Perhaps  the  fear  of  Rome  was  on  > 
Antiochns,  and  Syria  oeasod  to  be  dangerous  after 
his  death  in  Parthia  (128  B.C.).  Hyrcanus  took  advan- 
tage of  Uie  civil  wars  to  conquer  SaStSia  and  destroy 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  extend  his  power 
east  of  Jordan  and  in  Idunuea.  It  was  a  bnlliant 
leign,  but  it  marked  a  transition  from  the  heroio 
Maccabees  to  the  vulgar  kings  who  followed.  One 
of  the  transition  was  that  Hyrcanua  went  over  to 
tiw  8addaoeeB>  A  tale  is  told  of  a  zealotu  Phuisee 
^Wii^<i>g  him  lay  down  the  high  priesthood  beoause  Us 
motiwr  (as  was  falsely  Baid)liad  once  been  a  capHv?  : 
bat  the  change  is  accounted  for  by  the  increasing 
promincnoe  oi  his  political  aims.  Bie%ion  came  first 
with  Pharisees  and  scribes,  wbSe  Sadducees  and 
priests  formed  an  atistooraoy  more  in  sympathy  with 
worldly  sohemee. 

Aiistolndiis  I  was  a  tyrant  fif  the  osasl  Eastern  sort. 
He  began  wiQi  the  muMer  of  his  mother  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  three  oi  Us  btothen ;  and  the  fourth, 
bis  favourite  Antigoous,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the 
jealousies  the  conrt  Two  events  mark  his  short 
reign  (106-101  B.a>— his  assomption  of  the  royal  title, 
and  his  conquest  of  Galilee.  On  his  death  his  widow, 
Alexandra  (Salome),  set  free  her  eldest  surviving  step- 
son, Alexander  Jamueus  (Jonathan),  and  seems  to 
have  mairied  him.  Alexander's  reign  (104-78  B.C.) 
was  full  of  wan  and  orril  strife.  Early  in  his  reign 
he  was  driven  out  by  Ptolemy  Lathyros,  the  exiled 
king  of  E^pt  who  ruled  in  Qyprua  ;  bnt  the  Egyptians 
restored  hun.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  Alexander's 
wan  were  sncoesrfaL   At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  ruled 
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from  Idunuea  to  Lake  Huleh,  the  East  of  JiHdan.  sod 
(except  Ascalon)  the  coast  from  Garmet  to  Egypt. 

The  civil  strife  was,  at  bottom,  the  old  qnancl  d 
kings  and  prophets.  Was  Israel  to  be  a  woridlj 
kingdom  or  a  holy  commonwealth  7  l^iis  time,  bow- 
ever,  the  people  sided  with  the  Pharisees  against  the 
king,  and  pelted  Alexander  with  citrons  while  y 
officiated  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Then  tiie 
Pharisees  invited  the  Syrian  prince  Demetrius  IS, 
who  drove  Alexander  to  the  'mountains.  But  tha 
treason  was  too  outrageous.  Alexander  was  restored, 
and  (such  is  the  stoi^)  crucified  eight  haodred  of  his 
enemies  and  slew  their  wives  and  omldren  before  them 
for  the  delectation  of  his  concubines  at  a  feast.  "Dik, 
for  more  than  one  reason,  must  be  at  beet  maA 
exaggerated;  but  the  slaughter  was  at  all  efcnn 
enough  to  keep  the  Hiairisees  quiet  for  the  nsfc  <i  lu 

1  Qune  a  ohaoge.   Hb  widow  Aleoaujdia  (78- 

)69  B.a)  plaoed  tiie  Fharisses  in  power.  aiBaut  tbos 
govern  as  they  pteased,  except  that  she  oould  not  bt 
•them  pat  to  death  her  husband's  oounsellora. 
i-Sadducee  nobles  were  still  too  strong  to  be  crashed, 
j  especially  as  her  active  younger  son  AriHtobqfos  ne 
their  leader.  On  her  death,  W  B.a,  he  hScTno  gnat 
^di£Boalty  in  deposing  his  weak  brother  Hyrqyts. 
jBut  Anurater  the  Icmnuean  and  Aretes  the  Anwa 
'^in^  (of^txa)  took  up  the  cause  ofHyrcanoa,  sod 
.  beej^d  Aristobulus  in  the  Templemount.  Then  i 
i  migc^  powOT*"ml^TOfiecP-tlie  "poffw  of  Roma 
Pompeius  had  conquered  Mithridates,  and  waa  plam!^ 
master  of  the  East.  Both  parties  appealed  to  ha 
legate  Soanms  (66  who,  .restored  AriBtobulna 

.  But  when  Pompeius  himself  canie  ttijl  KC-VEe  foood 
three  parties,  for  the  peofde  desired  to  have  done  with 
Uie  monarchy  and  be  governed  by  the  priests.  Arirto- 
bulus  attempted  resistance  in  vain.  The  city  tm 
surrendered  oy  the  other  party,  the  Temple  ww 
stormed,  and  Jewish  independence  was  at  ao  end 
Pompeius  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  taand 
empty ;  but  he  took  no  treasure,  and  made  oaicfd 
provision  for  the  services.  But  he  made  tho  Jen 
tributary,  deprived  them  of  the  sesrooaat  and  the 
G^tile  cities  inland,  and  left  Hyroanas  to  nde  ss 
'  high  priest,  not  as  king,  in  genenl  aabwdinatioB  to 
the  Roman  governor  of  Syria. 

/  One  result  of  the  Roman' conquest  was  a  new  Di>- 
fpasaoa  in  the  Latin  West.  The  Jews  fonned  a  settie- 
'  meait  in  Rome  b«y(xid  the  Tibra,  and  sfmd  alaic 
^  lines  of  oommeroe.  Valuable  setUers  as  thetywm. 
their  stiange  customs  and  quan^some  temper  (aad 
their  success  in  trade  and  charlatanry)  msoe  Wtm 
unpopular,  and  the  Roman  Govenuneat  had  oAn  to 
protect  them  from  Gentile  violenco.  Yet  many  serioai 
persons  were  attracted  by  tiieir  lofty  monotheiMa  aai 
became  adherents  of  the  synagogue,  or  in  soma  omoi 
**  Isradltes  in  all  thin^  "  17  the  thieefidd  onfinnoe 
of  circumoifiion,  baptism,  and  saorifioe>  Jndaiai  b 
our  Lord's  time  waa  a  missionary  relif^on. 

The  years  which  followed  the  Boman  oonqaest  wen 
&irly  quiet.  Judaaa,  however,  sufiEeied  mooh  fro* 
tho  exactions  of  Oabinius  (55  B.O.),  of  Crassaa  (vho 
plundered  the  Temple),  and  ^terwuds  of  CaasiaB  (4i 
B.C.).  After  the  battle  of  Phoisatia  (48  b-c.)  the  Je«i 
received  much  favour  from  Oeesar.  He  imlumi  te 
Hyicanus  the  civil  power  which  Gat^iiaa  had  takm 
from  him,  enlarged  tho  territory,  and  granted  bj^ost* 
ant  privileges.  JBut  Anti^ter  was  t^e  real  nder,  sad 
after  his  death  {43  B.a)  nS  son  Herod  oaow  ka  the 
front,  and  secured  the  favour  of  Antonioa,  who  Imbbm 
master  of  the  East  after  the  battle  of  Fl^pi  (tt  B-c^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC^ 
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Then  while  Antooios  and  Ootaviaa  were  at  wianoe 
(40  B.C.)  the  PutiuanB  swept  over  Syzfa*  and  made 
AniigfSfft  the  sod  of  Ariatobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
ipbile  Herod  eacaped  to  Rome.  Hyroanus  was  d^ 
qualified  for  the  ni^  prieethood  by  the  loss  of  his 

Herod  was  made  king  by  Anttnuus  and  Ootavian, 
3ut  it  was  three  yean  bobre  he  got  poaaeasioD  of 
remaalHn.  The  I^uthiuu  were  driven  out  (39  B.O.), 
mt  both  JadBsa  and  Galilee  hated  Herod.  At  laafe 
36  B.C.)  the  city  waa  oapturod  with  great  slaughter 
ij  Herod  and  the  Romans,  and  Anti»nii8  waa  exe- 
luted  soon  after  by  Antoniua.  So  Ml  the  onoe  gloriooB 
faooabeu  dynasty. 

Herod  the  Cheat  (37-*  B.a)  was  a  splendid  king — 
.  Djanof  war  trom  Mb  youth,  rafted  with  infinite  energy 
od  infinite  adroitness,  and  witii  a  good  deal  of 
iolomon'i  taste  for  magnificence  and  wom«i.  It  was 
t  itaelf  a  great  snooeas  to  brin^  a  smidl  state  safely 
hrough  the  storms  of  Koman  oivil  war.  Herod  was 
lith^  and  useful  to  Antonius,  though  CSeopatia  was 
is  enemy,  and  obtained  fiotn  her  lover  the  seapooaat 
ad  Jerioho.  Then  after  the  battle  of  Aotium  (31  b-g.) 
[erod  waa  equally  faithfnl  and  useful  to  Ootavian, 
'ho  restored  to  him  the  oities  Oteopatra  baxf  talmn 
way,  and  presently  made  him  mast^  of  nearly  the 
hole  of  Palestine.  So  he  oould  play  the  part  of  a 
reat  king.  He  built  new  oities  like  (Waxeo,  adorned 
be  old  with  spendid  boildings,  and  made  Jerusalem 
le  finest  oity  in  the  Eaat.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
emidD  waa  begnn  20  B.a,  thooj^  it  waa  not  qn^ 
iianed  till  a.i>.  64.  Flrieate  akme  were  alloired  to  do 
»  building  woik  in  the  suiotuary,  and  Herod  took 
ire  not  himself  to  tread  forbidden  ground.  The  re- 
ored  Temple  was  a  proverb  of  magnificenoe ;  yet 
orod's  own  palaoe  was  still  more  spl^did.  Nor  was 
)  without  some  sense  of  duty  to  his  peojAe.  He  kept 
Kid  coder,  jRit  down  the  brkanda,  and  his  plate 
I  buy  food  m  the  bmine  of  23  B.a  Nor  was  ne  a 
IS  liberal  patron  of  tha  Jem  abroad:  there  were 
w  oities  in  tita  East  but  owed  Bomething  to  Hezod'a 
tmifioenoe. 

Nevertheless  the  Jews  detested  him,  and  with  good 
laon.  His  ferocious  (miell^'—omoUying  and  burning 
Fenders — might  pass  muster  in  an  Eastern  king,  and 
e  opioeesive  ta^ti<m  required  for  his  munmomoa 
ed  not  have  aroused  more  than  ordinary  disoontout. 
ran  his  family  tragedy  is  cmly  a  bad  oase  oi  what 
□imonly  oomes  of  a  despot's  jealousy  and  suspioion, 

rintly  inflamed  by  oreaturee  like  ms  sister  &dome 
his  son  Antipater.  He  murders  fiist  the  high 
ioet  Aristobolas,  the  brother  of  bis  wife  Harianme, 
m  her  grandfather,  the  old  high  prisat  Hyroanus, 
an  Manarone  betatHU  tihen  latw  m  Us  raign  her 
IS  A*f»»i^'y<*"'  and  Aristobalns,  and  exeentei  Anti- 
five  days  before  his  own  death  ;  and  a  multitude 
minor  viotima  is  grouped  round  each  ol  these, 
e  laughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  prBoisety 
at  Herod  was  likely  to  do. 

But  the  main  offence  he  gave  was  in  his  heatbenising 
icy.  True^hepaidaoartaiinoatwaxdiespBOttotiie 
fnSh  religion.  He  avoided  imagea  <m  his  coins,  and 
nld  not  give  Salome  to  tia  Arabian  Syllsua  because 
refnaed  to  be  oiroumoised.  But  he  promoted  Greek 
itoms  as  actively  as  Antioohus  himself.  He  had 
>eka  for  his  ministeia,  and  degraded  the  high  priast- 
xi  to  an  office  held  at  his  pleasure,  often  by  lax 
va  of  Aleximdria.  He  brought  Greek  and  Roman 
aes  to  Jerusalem  itself  and  built  heathen  temples 
Jke  Greek  cities  (dBalestine.  This  save  deep  (^Hue 
Jewiah  feeling  and  Hand  oonid  keep  taoBr  only 


a  pennaoeat  reign  of  tenor.  Yet  after  all.  some 
the  niariseee  thought,  ovcu  this  .onrKd^^fiQBUte, 
this  hideous  oarioature  of  ICugTHeoaiah,.  was  at  any 
rate  one  step  better  tlian  a  R^mn»  gr^tt^rfy^j 

Herod  left  the  kingdom  of  Judna  to  Arobelaus,  while 
Antipas  and  Philip  were  to  be  tetrarohs  of  QaUi^  and 
Penea,  and  of  Tteohonitis,  Panias,  and  the  north-east. 
Aoouatua  oonfirmed  tiw  will,  bat  Andielaiu  waa  <kiW 
to  DO  ethnaroh.  Philip  (4  b.c.-a.d.  34)  was  mild  and 
humane,  and  is  ohiefiy  remembered  from  his  building 
of  Butiaa  aa  Oteaarea  (l^iilippi,  to  distinguish  it  from 
his  other's  seaport).  Antipaa  (4  B.a-A.D.  39)  was' 
more  like  his  fotther — oraf^,  luxurious,  and  a  great 
builder,  as  of  Tibwias.  He  married  Herodiaa,  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Philip — not  the  tetrarch,  but 
anotiier.  Tot  this  he  was  rebuked  by  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  when  he  Buffered  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  An^Han^  Aietas,  the  fathex  of  his  lejeoted  first 
wife,  many  oounted  it  a  judgment  for  the  execution  of 
John.  When  the  title  of  King  was  given  to  Herod 
Agrippa  (a.d.  39)  Herodias  incited  him  to  so  to  Rcoue 
and  ask  the  title  for  himself ;  bat  instead  of  ^tting 
it,  he  was  bMiished,  and  his  dominions  were  given  to 


reign  of  Arobelaus  (4  B.G-A.D.  8)  ia  obaoure ; 
but  we  can  see  that  he  was  the  worst  of  Herod's  sons. 
His  rule  was  borne  with  the  utmost  impatienoe,  and 
at  last  Augustus  removed  and  baoishea  him  for  his 
cruelty.  Judna  now  became  a  Roman  provinoe  under 
a  procurator  ol  only  equestrian  tank,  in  gemral 
■ubcndinaiion  to  tie  govwnor  of  Syria. 

Borne  was  no  deliberate  tXjpgnuM.  She  treated  the 
Jewish  leligfon  with  ofBoial  respect,  protected  it  upon 
oooaaim  in  the  Greek  cities,  and  allowed  the  Jews  a 
large  measure  of  setf-goTemment  |p.  61 6).  They  ml^t 
put  to  death  even  a  Roman  oitizni,  if  they  foimd  hun 
iDside  the  fenoe  in  the  Temple  which  no  Gentile  might 

ri(Bev.  Il2*,  cf.  Eph.  2i4*).  Butwhile  wrong  may 
borne,  contempt  m  never  forsivea  by  oonaoeiM 
peoples.  Roman  officials  despised  the  Jews,  ana  were 
^e  more  brutal,  while  Israel  waa  as  proud  aa  Rome 
herself,  and  hated  tiie  "dogs"  and  "sinners  of  the 
Gentilea."  So  things  went  on  from  bad  to  wozae. 
Sadduoeea  and  Heioaians  were  hardly  more  than  a  few 
great  families  :  the  people  looked  up  to  the  FhaiiseeB, 
who  were  rebels  in  weory,  and  gnuiually  turned  from 
them  to  the  Zealots  or  open  rebeb  (Mk.  3i  8*,  Ac  637* ). 

Of  the  earlier  procurators  (a.p.  6-41)  by  far  the 
most  oonspiouous  is  Pontius  Qigisu  (a-d.  26-36) — a 
good  sample  of  the  baser  sort  of  Roman,  full  of  brutal 
oontraapt  for  the  people  he  ^vemed.  His  fiist  act 
waa  to  oring  into  the  aty  the  idolatrona  ensigns  <d  the 
army,  but  he  gave  it  up  when  it  was  clear  that  it 
eould  not  be  oarried  throiwh  witlkoat  massacm  too 
ffieat  even  for  him.  And  ho  waa  not  Kpieauiah  of 
bloodshed :  he  crushed  riots  merdlessly,  and  ordered 
ttmtinaal  enontions.  The  Gelileam  whose  blood 
Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices  (Lk.  13i)  fared  no 
worse  than  others.  Another  of  his  wanton  insults  was 
to  hang  up  votive  shidds  in  the  palaoe  of  Herod ;  but 
Tibwins  «dered  th«m  to.  Iw  removed.  At  last  the 
Sanuuitans  oomplained  to  Vitellius,  the  govemoi  of 
Syria,  who  sent  Pilate  to  Rome  for  triaL  He  waa 
banished  to  GauL 

Quieter  times  followed.  Titellias  and  his  suooeflsor 
Pjifapnius  treated  the  Jews  with  considemtion,  and 
they  were  grateful :  the  breach  was  not  yet  irreparable. 
The  next  storm  waa  when  the  mad  emperor  Oaius 
(Caluula.  A-p.  37-41)  ordered  his  statue  to  be  set  np 
in  the  Tbmi^  TlJa  meant  wu  to  Che  kniiB ;  ao 
PetioninB  dfluyed  as  kng  as  he  ooul^.^iid  at  lut  took 
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the  eztmne  step  of  askbg  the  emperor  to  len^  Hna 
Older.  OaligaU,  however,  had  aliwdy  done  so  at  ^ 
ineaaiDg  inetanoe  of  Herod  Agrippa,  thoosh  he  did 
80  with  a  veiy  bad  graoe,  hut  waa  assasBmated  {Jan.  41) 
before  be  oould  renew  the  attempt. 

Herod  Agiippa,  aon  of  Herod's  nnfortiinato  son 
AristobuluB,  lea  a  roTuijfi;  and  disreputable  Ulo  till  he 
^ined  lavoor  vith  Oa^ula.  then  with  his  saooeeaor 
Claadiiu  (a.d.  41-54).  Caligula  gave  him  the  te- 
barbies  of  FhUlpand  Antipaa,  and  Gaudiua  added  the 
Roman  province.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
there  vas  a  King  of  the  Jewa.  Agrippa  wa«  a  good- 
natured  adventurer  who  had  to  play  reformed  char- 
acter and  exMUplary  king,  and  therefore  alloved  the 
Pharisees  a  free  hand.  Outside  Judiea,  however,  he 
set  up  statues  and  eetahliahod  games  in  the  old 
he»theii  ttyle.  Upon  the  whole  his  polioywaa  aeoolai 
like  his  grandfatoer'B,  except  that  he ''was  muoh 
mUder,  made  more  show  of  piety,  and  had  no  iamSfy 


it  Agrippa's  death  (a.d.  44),  his  son  A^mppa  II 
was  too  young  to  reign,  so  that  the  whole  of  Fiueetine 
was  made  a  Roman  [HOTinoe.  The  Iat«  proooraton 
(a.d.  44-66)  were  mostly  corrupt  and  violent.  Jews 
and  Romans  provoked  each  other  reohla— ly,  and  dis- 
order became  ohnHiio.  Cnapius  Fados  (e.  45)  had  to 
put  down  Thondae,  and  tlwre  was  maoh  bloodahed 
imder  Gumuios  {4S-62).  But  Rome  still  did  justioe ; 
Cnmanna  was  recalled,  and  a  new  governor  appointed 
on  the  nomination  ot  the  high  priest  Jonathan.  This 
was  Antonioa  I^aliXt  a  brother  <A  the  powerful  freed- 
man  Fkllas.  Hb  lole  was  long  (62-60)  and  evlL 
Husband  of  Uuee  queens,  "  he  governed  in  the  spirit 
of  a  slave,  wittk  every  form  of  lust  and  oraefty." 
Felix  was  vigorous  enough  as  a  ruler,  bat  his  only  way 
of  dealing  with  the  Jewteh  "  robbers  "  or  patriots  was 
by  armed  force  and  wholeeale  crooifizions.  So  some 
(Sioarii)  took  to  Bystanatio  assassination,  and  kept  up 
a  terror  in  Jerusalein.  Yet  Fdix  actually  employea 
thrai  to  mmder  tine  modente  hifl^  priest  Jonawan, 
to  -whom  he  owed  Us  office. 

PoroiiM  FestuB  (60-62)  was  a  much  better  sort  of 
man,  but  the  misohi^  done  by  Felix  was  now  |»Bt 
remedy.  Festos  died  in  office,  and  the  high  priest 
Ananus  (son  of  Annas)  took  advantMce  of  the  vacancy 
to  make  a  deoisire  breach  with  (Suistiaos  by  the 
mnzder  of  James  the  Lead's  luotiKr— for  wbkAi  he 
was  deposed  by  Agrippa  n,  to  whmn  leltgioas  i^aiia 
were  now  oonuniUed.  The  next  governor,  Albinns, 
lock  Inibes  from  M  sides,  let  no  assassin  mnoin  in 
prison  who  oould  pay  for  his  release,  allowed  rival 
high  ]>rieste  to  fight  out  their  quorrri  in  the  streets, 
and  tried  his  ownhand  at  brigaiulage.  Society  was  in 
disBc^ntion.  Yet  even  Albinns  was  a  just  ruler  com- 
pared with  his  snocoesor,  Geesius  Floras  (64-66).  From 
robbery  and  murder  of  mdividuals  he  oame  to  the 
destruotion  of  whole  cities.  The  langands  mif^t  do 
what  th^  pleased,  if  only  Floras  got  nis  share  at  the 
sptnL 

At  last  in  the  spring  of  66,  the  oatiagea  of  Horas 
piovcAed  a  dreadful  tnmnlt,  and  the  governor  was 
driven  out  of  the  oity.  Agrippa  stilled  the  tnmnlt, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  The  emperor's  offerings  were 
Cast  out  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Roman  garrison  was 
butoheied  after  its  snrrrader.  The  revolt  spread,  and 
the  cities  at  Palestine  were  scenes  of  internecine  strtfe 
<^  Jewa  and  Gcntike.  Then  came  Oestjas  Qallns,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  with  some  ten  thonauid  Tegionariee 
and  periiape  tea  thousaod  of  cavalry  and  auxfliaiies. 
He  readied  Jenualem.  fifed  its  norUieflU  BnbaTl^  ha% 
old  not  Teuton  to  *ttaok  the  oify»  and  on  Us  ntrMt 


tedootiafl 


was  routed  in  a  defile  near  Betb-horan  (Nov.  WL 
The  way  was  open  and  Uie  Cbristiaos  ntind  to  Pdb 

beycnd  Jordan — a  deeertifHi  which  was  not  forgivH- 
while  the  Jews  formed  a  goverunent  of  national  da- 
f  enoe,  Mitnisting  Galilee  to  Josephas  the  hiatonaiL 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty. 

Neco  now  entrusted  the  Jewish  war  to  Vi 
with  tiiree  legions  and  auxiliaries — some  60,i 
in  all.  Tba  summer  of  67  was  spent  hi  the  tedi 
of  Galilee.  Some  <^  the  cities  were  easily  taken,  bnt^ 
Josephas  himself  in  Jotapato  made  a  stout  reajstuce. 
and  in  the  end  not  Sn^eecaped  the  slaaghter,  but 
von  Vespasian's  favour  and  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
The  Ze^ojA  in  Jerusalem  replied  with  a  frigbtfri 
massacre  ;  and  indeed  they  were  quite  right  in  thmkiw 
that  the  desperate  woik  could  not  be  done  by  liaB- 
heaited  niUMSs  like  Joaejdtus,  who  fonAi  wiBioat 
hope  (rf  snooilb.  For  a  moment  the  mocwnto  futj 
sot  the  opper  hand  ;  bat  tM  Zealota  let  fak  a  band  « 
Idumnan  marauders,  and  soon  comjdetwl  tiieir  de- 
struotion. Henceforth  thwe  was  anarofay  in  tte 
oil7,  with  two  or  three  bands  of  Zealota  oonstaotiy 
fighting  each  other  and  murdering  the  dttxaos.  They 
were  mad  enough  even  to  destroy  laige  stems  of  sen. 

Vespasian  let  them  fight  it  out  In  68  he  oonqnend 
Fanea  and  the  country  round  Jerusalem ;  but  open- 
ticms  were  nearly  at  a  standstill  for  a  year  after  Urn 
news  of  Nero's  death  (Jane  0),  and  when  Veepaaiu 
himself  was  hailed  emperor  (Jaly  1,  60)  by  the  wgioM 
of  Syria,  he  left  the  soene  of  war.  The  siege  of  Jeni- 
salem  remained  for  hfa  son  Titaa.  The  city  was  in  ft 
dreadful  state.  Simon  bar  Giois  with  one  band  cf 
misoreMite  held  the  lower  part  of  it,  John  of  fliw  ihih 
wil^  Miother  was  higher  ap,  while  Eleazar  occupitd 
the  Temple  till  John  took  advantage  of  the  PasBovw 
to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  Titm  was  already  beforr 
tiw  oity;  and  now  the  furious  &otion  fi^ts  woe 
stalled  at  last  in  desperate  resistaaoe  to  the  Xtomaoa 
Time  after  time  their  savage  fury  oheoked  the  assatdti : 
bat  Roman  disd|dine  always  {oevailed  in  tbs  coi 
First  ti»  northern  wall  was  stonned;  then  a  seoon^ 
then  a  third,  and  by  August  thi^  htiom  the 
Temple.  Mmnwhile  the  misery  of  the  otty  was  htr- 
rfble.  He  that  remained  was  oonsamed  ly  -pealSeBa 
and  faunine,  and  he  tiiat  wmt  oat  to  the  Romans  w 
crucified  or  made  a  slave.  Even  the  daily  sacnfice 
had  to  be  given  up  in  July.  At  last  on  the  niolfc  H 
Ab  (August)  the  l%mple  Hself  was  stormed.  Its  oater 
ocdcnmades  mro  lines  ot  fire,  while  the  rtrng^e  vbA 
on  around  the  altar  of  burat  ofiiering.  AooordiDS  ta 
Josepbns,  the  saootuuy  was  set  on  fire  by  the  soMkn 
against  the  will  of  'ntos;  but  Tacitus  (coped 
Salpicins  Severus)  tells  us  that  he  deliberately  dc^ 
strayed  it,  *'  to  root  out  the  superstition  of  Jews  sod 
CSinatians."  After  this  Uiere  stul  remained  the  Cppe: 
CSty;  and  John  and  Simon  were  not  MptoieatiE 
September.  Even  then  a  band  of  Zenloto  beU  tla 
fortress  of  Hasada  overiooking  the  Dead  Sea  for  nearir  I 
three  vears  (a.d.  73),  and  slaughtered  each  other  si^  J 
their  umilies,  when  they  oould  hold  it  no  koger.  Tni 
womMi  crept  oat  to  meet  the  Bomans  as  thoy  entaed.  ] 
and  the  war  was  ended.  j 

Israel  bad  fought  with  Rome  far  nothiiw  less  thai 
the  emi^  of  Uw  East,  and  nnder  beMer  IsMen  migttj 
have  won.  But  the  leadMs  were  had  ymmvm  tbd 
nation  was  consumed  with  lawlesBness  and  hatred  oil 
the  Gentiles.  No  gift  of  prophecy  was  needed  when 
our  Lord  foretold  that  the  savage  pride  which  abeady 
made  Uie  T«n|de  a  house  of  meroundise  would  soa  ' 
make  it  a  dm  of  tnigands,  and  in  Hie  and  mM 
bring  the  Bomans  to  deatKnr^hair  pbn  and  nataoo- 
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Lttanton.— The  chief  original  anUiMitiM  m  th»  Biaktry  tfSiA  JetoiA  PeopU;  Keim,  Juus  cf  Ntaara; 

bcMto  (rf  BUooabeee,  Joaephus.  and  IhoHiui  for  Bonum  Homnuen,   The   Provtnus  if  the  Moma*  Empire; 

timea,  ao  that  wodcs  on  these  will  be  fonnd  UBehd ;  SoheohtOT,  Studies  in  Jvdaxam ;   £.  Sohiirer,  The 

also  Introductionfl  to  the  Apooiypha  and  NT.    Spe-  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  ci  Jems  Christ;  A.  P. 

cially  E.  B.  Sevan,  The  House  ^  Seleucus  and  Stanley,  The  JewiOt  Church ;  A.  W.  Stnane.  The  Age 

Jerusalem  under  the  High  Priests;  Ad.  Deozigw,  cf  the  Maccabees;  and  artides  in  HDB.  EK,  and 

Jewish  Fortnatmrs  <4  Christiamiy  ;  A.  Ederaheun,  A  other  jDiotionaries. 


THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  FIRST 

CENTURY 


By  pBoraaaoR  HAYERFIELD 


1.  nwBtaiiMk  Empire  of  the  New  TeotanMotperkid, 
tint  i»t  nmghly,  of  tlw  Snt  oentmy  a.d.»  his  tme  chAr- 
MtoiBtio  which  every  student  must  ofaserra  Like 
the  Bri^  Empire  of  to-day,  it  wu  in  principle 
ovportnmst ;  it  attocethei  hu^ed  extemnl  tinuonmty. 
The  Rom&n  Repabho,  on  the  ruins  of  which  it  roee, 
had  beui  a  natural  growth,  movii^  on  linee  of  least 
reaiatuiee  and  uninfluenced  by  k^c.  Such,  ioo^  waa 
ti»  Empire.  Its  founder,  Augustus,  was  not  merely 
an  opportunist ;  he  carried  opportunism  to  the  heuht 
td  genius.  The  imperial  system  which  he  aohiereo,  a 
eymem  which  lasted  for  oentuiiee,  was  in  the  main  an 
adaptatioa  from  existing  Roman  praotioes.  Its  ad- 
mioistiatiTe  details,  even  to  the  titiee  of  ita  offioenL 
were  based  on  histoiioal  preoedmt^  not  deteormimed 
by  kvioal  principles ;  exoeptioos  and  nrrinb 
abounded  in  it,  iad  general  statetnoitB  about  its 
machinery — auoh  as  this  brief  utioto  neoesBaiily  oon- 
tafau— must  be  teJceo  as  true  only  in  general.  Nor  is 
this  b31.  The  opportunism  which  the  Romans  employed 
in  th^  administiatiire  system,  th^  a^died  also  in 
their  treatment  of  the  suojeot  provinoea.  The  whole 
Empiro  was,  indeed,  under  <me  gorecnmwt  Vxom 
the  ooean  to  the  Arabian  deeert,  from  the  snows  of 
Germany  to  the  hot  Sahara,  its  peoples  felt  that  there 
was  one  dominant  power  in  Rome,  and  a  power  whoee 
eye  foetoed  everywhere.  But  it  was  not  a  power  that 
interfered  ererywhera  Just  because  it  was  oppop- 
tuniat,  Rome  enforced  no  uniformity  in  epeeoh,  or 
oreed,  or  poliUos,  or  fashion  of  life.  81^  aooepted 
what  she  found,  so  far  as  that  waa  in  praotioal  worfeiag 
Mder.  The  peoples  themselves  did  not  dways  under- 
stand this  totaranoe,  nor  have  Biblical  studenta  always 
aTn)Te<dated  it.  When  *'  Gallio  oared  for  none  of  these 
tmngs  "  (Ao.  I817),  the  narrator  of  the  inoidmt  seems 
to  hare  been  a  Httle  annoyed,  and  modem  oommen- 
tatcHS  have  used  it  as  a  text  for  Benn<»u  on  religioue 
indiffefsnoe,  w  <m  the  Buperfloiality  which  judgee  In;  ex- 
ternals, or  on  tlwarroguioe  of  BomannoDML  OaUio's 
own  wfflrds  attest  that  he  was  following  the  normal 
Roman  policy.  Had  it  been  (he  says)  "  a  matter  of 
wrong  or  wiwed  villainy,"  he  would  have  aoted ;  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  interirae  with  Jewish  "  words  and 
namee  and  law  ;  he  waa  not  the  servant  of  a  peise- 
ooting  State. 

2.  History. — C.  Ootavius,  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  Julius  C«8ar,  thoi^;h  onhr  nineteen  at  Cnear'a  death 
in  44  B.a,  oame  to  the  front  at  once.  Becoming 
Triumvir  with  Antony  and  Lepiduu  in  43,  he  defeated 
his  rivals  uid  moved  towards  a  more  oonstitotional- 
looUng  position  between  43  and  28 ;  in  January  27  he 
took  ttie  title  AngoetuB  and  tiie  "Frinoipate"  bc^;an. 
PW  forty  and  more  yean  he  govecnea,  oiKaniaed, 
eonanendt  oopMtai:^  adapUvc^  lu^^lditra,  oool- 
beaoed,  he  lert  a  oohoKnt,  weD-gonnwa,  and  ooa- 


tented  Empire  at  hie  death  in  A.ik,  14  He  it 
who  ordered  the  oeosas  of  QniriniiiB  (lie.  2i*);  the 
extent,  date  and  ofaaraoter  of  that  oeunu  are  dooWd 
nberios  14-37),  stepeon  cf  Augnstiia,  mads  tto 
oonqueetfl,  but  administered  the  provinces  veO.  Aft* 
a  few  years'  roign  he  fedl  oat  wiUi  die  seDatoriil 
oUgandky  (see  sec.  3^  and  his  life  ended  amid  aoa^ 
thhig  like  a  Tteror.  He  was  lums^  as  mcvbidly  aesa- 
tive  as  Angnstua  had  been  passionless  CUigok  [ut. 
37-41),  great-grandson  of  Augustus,  vain,  oroel,  kalE- 
orimtal  in  his  ideals,  was  pronably  unhinged  in  m»d 
by  an  illneas  five  months  uter  his  aooeasion,  and  vh 
jpieaentiy  murdered.  Claudias  (a.d.  41~64),  ne^ihev  d 
Tibenua,  was  perBcmally  thot^t  weak,  foolish,  sod 
nxcoionK  But,  at  leaatin  ma  earlier  years  {lA 
41-47),  he— or  his  minMiere— ruled  veil,  eotai^sg  Ai 
Empire  (oonquering  Britain,  etc.),  caizying  out  vmti 
pahlio  works  (roacb,  harbours,  et&),  and  improm| 
the  executive,  eapeoially  for  flnanoe.  Nero  (aj>.  6i-ti8h 
great-neat-grandaon  of  Augustas,  was  the  last  of  Us 
Joho-Claudun  house,  and  the  worst  prince  betwsas 
27  lua  and  a.d.  180.  The  ohl  idea  tSat  for  Ua  te 
five  years  (64-69)  his  ministers  ruled  vrafl  fa  V 
reoo^pnised  to  be  an  error ;  the  so-oalled  gyiagiMwiw 
Nm»ia  refers  to  other  years  and  to  bailding  webtaet. 
In  64  he  attacked  the  Ghrlstdans  (see  seo.  6),  sad  s 
generally  taken  to  be  the  Antioluist  of  Rev.,  and  kb 
name  to  give  the  Number  <^  the  Beast  (Rev.  ISiS*.} 
Yet  he  was  not  at  all  unpowilar  in  the  provinoaa  Ib 
68  he  was  overthrown  by  Qalba ;  in  6B  Otiu  piflal 
down  Galba,  ^teDius  Otho,  and  Veapaaian  intdte 
after  much  civil  war.  Ventaaian  (aj>.  ffl>-79>,  foomw 
of  the  Flavian  Honae  (68-96),  finished  through  his  m 
Titua  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  begun  before  Nen"! 
overthrow.  Conunon-seoBe,  coarse,  oompetent,  kt 
repaired  the  exoeaaea  (ji  Nero  and  exteoded  Hm 
Empire's  borders,  while  he  eooouiaged  the  Romb** 
ti<Hi  of  the  proviooeaL  \nth  his  death  we  prntial^ 
pass  beyond  the  hMinms  of  the  NT. 

8.  Oonsfltntfon :  Outial  AdminlitnUloB.— Siara» 
power  in  pofait  of  fact  lay  with  the  Emperor — in  Utis 
usuiJhr  denoted  by  his  name^  someiuDea  infutaa^ 
deaorioed  as  "  prinoeps  "  (in  NT  mosUy  KaSnf, 
A  ZtBaaTM,  in  2  P.  213,17  pMA>e6t).  But  in  thsci^ 
the  En^eror  was  a  special  madatrate  amKdntsd  w 
Uhf  with  apedal  powers,  bende  the  S)BBat(^  ^ 
oligarchic  and  almost  hneditaiy  body  which  W 
dominated  the  later  RepubUo.  ISua  Senate  m 
counted,  and  though  far  weaker  than  Esspm 
had  important  duties  in  jurisdiction,  deotao^ 
legislatiML  The  capital,  the  tity  of  BooM^  wm 
govmoed  mainly  by  high  offldals  whom  the  "SiftM 
ehossi  Itafy,  though  nominal^  mbd  by  Bmt», 
nseded  little  beyond  the  hif^-denlopad  loonlgenB; 
ment  of  Ha  municipalities  (get  below),  Tte  Ml « 
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tiiB  n^iBB  VM  divided  into  provinoee  {(wapxi^)* 
oooqiieraa  araes  vfaidi  tjbe  Umito  depeoded  partly 
oa  EiatOTKial  facto,  bat  also  on  geogi&pnioal  featureo. 
These  provinoes  faJl  odnuiuBtntiTely  into  two  olaasee : 
(a)  tiioee  to  which  (he  Senate  sent  year  by  year  the 
gDvemcm  (prooonauia,  iu^Awaroi,  Aa  \3?),  much  as  it 
had  done  in  repnblioan  days,  aod  {b)  thoee  which  the 
Emperor  (as  if  fxootmsal  ot  many  provinces  at  <moe) 
ruled  through  hu  deputies,  legaH  AhqmU  pro  praUtrt, 
or,  in  the  ease  of  oertain  sniall  or  difficult  areas,  thnnigh 
Bgente  of  leaser  rank  than  the  legaH,  oaUed  ^mxraiaton. 
or  (onoe  or  twice)  pnefects.  The  distinction  between 
these  niassoa  of  piovinoee  and  administratmB  is  im- 
ptntant  to  the  Boman  historian :  probably  it  afieoCed 
the  provincials  less.  The  procansols  of  the  seoatorial 
provinces  obanged,  as  a  rule,  each  year;  the  legati 
and  proentatom  often  ranained  at  tlie  same  traats  fox 
fboT,  fire,  or  even  more  years,  and  most  have  had  mon 
interest  in  ^wir  work;  probably  tiw  imperial  pro- 
vinoee  were  better  administered  than  the  senatorial 
Bat  legati  and  prooonsols  were  alike  chosen  from  tiie 
aenatorial  order ;  the  some  men  governed  soooessivdy 
both  ohosee  provinces.  Only  the  proooraton  bfr- 
kmged  to  a  knrw  aooial  order,  the  icrfgiifa  {^piUe$), 
who  ooneqKmded  snnewhat  to  fyar  Iwninew  aad 
trading  olaasee.  It  does  not  wem  that  they  generally 
governed  worse  than  the  seoators,  bat  many  of  tike 
pxoourators  of  Jadcea  were  exceptionally  bad  adminis- 
trators, and  ruled  their  singnlariy  difficult  province 
with  aingolar  iU-suooeas ;  this  has  prejudiced  modem 
wxiten  aminst  the  ptootuatcKial  govranon  as  a  eUas. 

The  fwowing  table  sham  the  main  dstoib  erf  the 
provinodal  ayrton  about  A.D.  fiO : 

WEST  IwUh  AM») 
Afrlci,  Sen. 

Alpei  M»rlUm*B,  Imp.  (Pne.\ 

4S  Britannls,  Imp. 
SalmatU,  Imp. 
Gallim   Nu^wDsub  fflonth 

Oaol).  Sen. 
Oollla  Comato,  ttatee  pror., 
with  mlUUiT  Oennaii  fK»i< 
tlor,  Irt^. 
10  Uanretanla,  two  fffor., 

Imp.  {Proe.). 
Hoaiu,  Itm>. 
Noricam,  mp.  [Proe.). 
NnmidU,  Imp. 
10  Pannoafa,  Imp. 
Btetla,  Imn.  tPne.}. 
Bardtnla.  Imp.  (IWMt). 
8ioUr,Sm. 

flValn,  Ume  jftw.,  one  Sim. 
two/fltp. 

Jfot«.—Ktl«r       fiO  f9w  Mriou  dungea  oo(mrr«d  tOl  about 
i.i>.  100,  UTS  that  GwpadMifa  after  A.i>.noBtiw  ander  a  Itgatma 
AuauM  {.moMr  wAb  Oalatla),  and  •otas  proviaoea  wwa 
llTided  Into  Tlitper  and  Lower.   All  tlwae  wovlBcea  were 
inoexed  befbre  U  B-ft,  aava  thOM  vlilch  have  qpureg  prefixed ; 
Jmm  wars  annexed  at  UM  dates  stven,  i.i>. 
Am.->BeBatoi1al  iwovliioe.     /tap. -imperial  prov.CbpalO' 
Proe.  ■•  under  proeoratcr  (imperial), 
Prafeet—  „    prafeetvi  <ao.) 

Tfao  Boman  offidal  elements  in  the  provinces  were 
mail,  in  all  probaUliiy  smaller  than  the  British  official 
■leDaents  in  bidia  to-day.  They  oonsistod  of  ttte 
pernor  and  Ins  personal  staf^  a  few  finance  officers 
mostJy  called  prooniators),  sjid  various  attenduit 
reedmea  and  slaves  who  acted  as  clerks,  collectors  of 
nstoms-does,  and  the  like.  There  were  also  tn  most 
irovinoee  Boman  troops  in  garrison.  The  frontier 
[istricts  akaig  the  Bhine,  Danube,  and  Eaphratee  and 
Iritakk  were  heavily  garrisoned  with  both  legions  and 
^iments  of  the  seoood  grade  {auxilia),  ue  l^oos 
mt»g  heavy  infantry,  the  mutUia  mwr  inttntry 
aobcMcts)  Of  hone  {aU»).  Syria,  for  exunple,  had  four 


XA8T 
Achaia,  Sen. 
A»l*,  S«n. 
Bftlqrnia,  Stn. 
17  Cai^adocia,  Imp.  (Proe.). 
CTpnu,  Sm. 
Crrena  and  Crete,  Sm. 
K^Tpt,  /dm.  (Prctftety 
OkUtik    (Inttlndiiig  Vlsidla, 

LycaoDia,  etc).  Imp. 
S  Jadfea,  /eqh  (iVoe.).  Bnt 

from  41  to  44  «Bder  natlv* 

Uns. 
M&cedonta,  Sm. 
Pamphylla  and  Lrda,  Imp. 

But    Fampb.   iProc)  m 

aiter  &a 
Syria  (IncL  Ctlktan  towlaad). 

tC  ^ooa,  [Pne.). 


Iwions  and  numeroiu  auxUia.  Other  provinces  had 
cnfy  a  few  auxiUa  and  pertiaps  swoe  local  levies  or 
no  garrison  at  all.  Thus,  Jadna  was  held — not  very 
adequately — by  an  aia  and  four  or  five  cohorts,  raised 
in  the  provinoe  from  the  non-Jewish  population,  and 
a  cohort  of  the  regular  army,  the  "  Italian  band  "  of 
Ao.  lOi,  in  strict  Boman  parlance  cdJiorB  JteUiea 
avium  Romanorum.  The  higher  officers  of  both 
kgions  and  "  auxiliaries  "  were  normally  (though  not 
invariably)  Italian  bom,  and  were  all  B<8iiaa  oticmaL 
The  legifHury  common  soldierB  were  Boman  oiUxens^ 
although — at  least  in  the  East — they  were  not  by  any 
means  all  Italian  bom ;  the  practice  in  recruiting  the 
legions  varied,  however,  from  time  to  time.  The 
"  auzilituy"  common  soldiers  were  drawn  from  the 
subjeots,  not  the  dtizenL  of  Rome ;  they  got  the 
fraw^use  (oitizenidi^)  on  lUsohatgfc 

No  effort  semns  to  have  be«i  made  to  {dint  Boman 
officials  locally  in  oluufie  of  special  parts  of  the  pro* 
vinoes ;  that  was  left  to  the  provinoials  themselves 
(see  below).  Bat  legicnaiy  omturions,  serving  aa 
gendarmerie  officers,  took  occasional  charge  of  trouble- 
some towns  or  roads.  Centurions  were  also  used  to 
oany  denatohea,  ^jsmei^  eta,  between  the  pro- 
vinosfl  and  BMoe,  where,  undttr  tiie  princepa  pere- 
grinorum,  an  elaborate  organisatton  grew  up ;  tins  seems 
to  be  meant  by  the  "  Augustan  band  "  in  Ac.  27i. 

In  sum,  tlie  central  Boman  government,  though 
highly  organised,  was  unevenly  <feveloped.  It  oon- 
trolled  the  city  of  Borne ;  it  oontrollea  some  parts, 
bnt  not  all,  <h  Itatfam  Ufe;  it  maintained  a  strnig 
army,  chiefly  on  the  fnmtiera,  and  it  performed  oertain 
duties  in  respect  to  the  vast  area  of  the  provinces. 
But  this  onevflnnees  d  function  was  not  due  to  want 
of  Htrength  or  narrowness  of  outlook.  In  what  it  did, 
as  in  what  it  left  alone,  it  followed  a  definite,  if  oppor- 
tunist policy,  and  its  omissions  can  best  be  jtu^ed  by 
onasiderina  the  systnn  of  looal  goremnuiit  which  » 


4*  LonI  GoTemDunt — (a)  Boman  civilisation,  oven 
more  Uian  Qreek,  was  based  on  town  lifei  Ita^,  with 
its  many  abrupt  and  isolated  hills,  was  seogia^iioally 
fesfaloned  to  oe  the  motherland  of  hul'ttetilementa, 
eadh  planted  out  of  the  reach  of  enemies,  and  out  of 
the  reach  (it  may  be)  of  the  malaria  wldch  haunted 
the  valley  bottoms,  each  fed  and  supported  by  ttaots 
of  fertile  soil  in  tiioae  same  vall^rs.  When  lUnne, 
after  centuries  of  warfare,  became  nuetiess  <^  Italy,  >he 
found  herself  mistress  of  countless  towns  which  had 
before  been  independent.  She  then  discovered  (wlut 
the  Qreeks  with  uiedr  much-praised  PoUs-svstem  failed 
to  ffiid  out)  that  towns  may  remain  self-goveming 
and  yet  be  members  of  a  larger  State.  For  the 
greae  of  f»i»ii|r<iwi  the  discovery  was  epochal,  and  ib 
goremed  aD  future  Boman  expansion.  Italy,  at  Um 
end  ci  the  Bepublic  and  throughout  tiie  Empuc^  was 
almost  wholty  divided  up  among  towns.  EAch  town 
had  round  it  a  small  territory ;  sometimes  it  was  the 
territory  whidi  in  long-past  years  it  had  held  as  a 
free  statist,  sometimes  land  given  it  in  imitation  of 
the  eariy  system.  Each  town  ruled  itself  and  its 
territory  \xv  its  muni<^)al  smate  and  municipal  magis- 
trates witmn  the  limits  of  a  written  chatter,  taxed 
itself,  tried  its  own  ofiendeis,  and  so  forth ;  inter- 
ference came  from  Borne  only  when  some  great  scandal 
oaOed  for  it.  So  in  a.i>.  59,  vbsa  the  townsfolk  of 
Mnoeria  flocked  across  to  Pompeii  to  see  a  gladiatorial 
show  and  the  Pmiw^us  fell  ant  with  them  and  many 
Nooraiana  were  fciOBd,  after  a  oousalar  inquiry  ghdia- 
torial  games  were  fortndden  at  Pompeii  for  ten  years 
(Taoitaa,  ^wi.  U17X  The  magMnu;  of  then  town 
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■ometiatea  bofe  title*  which  their  predeoeaaora  had  borne 
ID  timet — Fnetor  or  Dictator  or  the  like ;  bat 
tovaroB  the  end  of  the  Bepublio  unifomuty  vaa  intro- 
duced, and  the  title  I>uoTiri  (or  Qosttuorriri)  waa 
adopted.  The  towns  themscdves  fall  into  two  olaaseo, 
difniing  historioally  but  otherwise  much  the  same. 
Some  were  colmia^  new  settlements  of  Bomatia, 
often  planted  fuU-erown  in  spots  where  no  town  or 
only  a  small  or  decayed  one  had  existed  before; 
otiien,  nMaudpia,  gtew  up  to  merit  a  charter. 

Botii  nlanimi  oi  town^  but  espedaUy  the  fint,  in- 
oieased  matly  in  number  at  the  oateet  of  the  Empire. 
The  dim  wars,  amid  which  the  Republic  died,  left 
huge  masses  of  disoborged  soldierv  ;  at  Rome  (though 
not  peihaps  in  a  modem  Stated  the  meet  natural  way 
of  dealing  with  them  was  to  pant  them  out  on  lands 
of  their  own.  TUb  was  done  by  fbtmdiog  eoUmia 
in  Italy,  and  aho  in  ibo  prorinoes ;  tims  the  vetenns 
were  settled  in  peaoe,  outposts  of  Kom&n  power  were 
•et  up  in  distant  and.  in  some  oases,  newty-oonqnered 
regions,  and  centres  of  Ronuui  speech  aind  fashions 
sprang  ap  in  the  most  diverse  quarters.  Host  of  these 
ccUmia  were  in  the  western  TOorinoee.  But  not  a 
few  lay  in  tiiB  East;  Corinth,  ndHroi  in  Maoedonia, 
Alexandria  Traas,  Antiodi  in  FSaidia,  Lystra,  wen 
all  established  within  the  lifetame  of  Augturtus  in  t^ 
area  of  Paul's  missioQaty  jouroeyB.  Thus  Roman 
town  lite  spread  to  the  provinces.  The  result  was 
greatest  in  the  West,  not  only  because  calonice  were 
most  numerous  there,  but  beoMue  the  native  tiibee 
them  wcm  leadiest  to  reoeire  the  new  fashion,  and 
beoansB  Rome  was  neai;  In  iho  Eaet,  the  HeUenistio 
onltnie  derived  from  Hellas  was  still  strong,  and  the 
isolated  oofonies,  whether  on  the  coast  or  (like 
Antiooh  and  I/ystra)  remote  on  the  interior  plateau  of 
Asia  Minor,  soon  lost  maoh  of  their  Roman  colouring. 
But  they  remained  independent ;  they  greeted  inter- 
fering proconmilfl  and  legati  as  an  English  oi^  mi^t 
an  inspector  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(b)  Jnst  as  Htb  Roman  monioipalitiM  fnmed  hioally 
autoncunons  unite  in  the  Emrare,  so  the  native  towns 
in  the  provinces  enjoyed  ample  measure  of  self-go vem- 
menth  These  towns  lay  mostly  iU'the  East.  Li  the 
West,  in  Britain,  Qaul,  Spain,  the  govemmttit  of  the 
natives  before  the  Roman  conquest  had  gmerally 
been  tribal,  and  the  town  life  which  sprang  up  (after 
the  ocmqiieBb)  wM  mainly  that  of  eolonim.  But  in 
the  East  were  Greek  towns,  nmny  and  rich  and  powerful, 
and  aooustomed  thnmgh  centuries  to  some  form  ot 
independence.  Rome  allowed  these  towns  to  retain 
mnmoipal  freedom ;  she  did  not  despatch  R<nnan 
oommiflsionera  to  administer  thorn.  Generally,  she 
required  that  the  urban  fmnohise  should  be  put  fably 
Ingh  and  the  pooier  olaawe  exoluded  from  dixeoti 
eontvd ;  she  furttier  oonelnded  agieements  witii  tbB 
individiial  towns  or  enntod  them  olartOB  stat^  thedr 
rights  ;  thereafter,  she  inteifsrad  only  in  ease  of  special 
■oandala.  The  towns  were  ruled  b^  their  own  magis- 
trates,  taxed  themadves,  built  their  own  waterwtras 
and  other  monioipai  establishmaitai  had  their  own 
law-oourfaB  (tiioaeh  not  allowed  to  Motenoe  to  death  or 
to  try  Roman  tntiseoB),  issued  thdr  own  otaaagb,  at 
kut  in  Of^per,  and  so  forth.  In  minutiffi,  the  charters 
of  the  tomna  seem  to  have  varied  much.  Athens,  lor 
example,  waa  nominally  a  "  free  *'  dty.  There  the 
chief  power  lay  with  the  Areopagus,  the  old  aristo- 
cratic ooort,  a  good  deal  reoonstitnted  ;  this  oontroUed 
the  kw  00Ilrt^  eduoation,  rdigion,  pubUc  bnildingi, 
and  (with  a  somewhat  shadowy  Bonid  and  Dtaioa) 
managed  ibe  dty'i  genml  bonnesa;  it  is  probabfe 
that  ft  was  this  Axtofgut  which  inquired  (perixaps 


informallv)  into  Paul's  teaching  (A&  ITss).  Hv 
municipal  freedom  had  its  evfls.  Even  in  the  nisn  of 
Augustus  Athena  used  its  liberty  to  **  deolaTB  wwr  '  cd 
Rome,  and  in  the  second  and  tniid  oeuturiea  H*^**^ 
mismanagement  drove  the  Roman  Goveimneot  to  oute 
definite  Inteiferenoe  with  towns  of  all  sorts,  Roman  or 
Greek.  But  in  our  period  the  dominant  pc^ioy  wm 
that  of  Oalho. 

(c)  In  the  wilder  and  lees  civilised  ragiflns  the 
Empire,  where  native  towns  did  not  exist  andoolamv 
oonldnot  be  tdanted^thetoritc^looalgovenunentiris 
the  native  tribe  (as  in  KW.  Bpain.  Britain,  Dalinatis), 
though,  as  time  went  tm,  efforts  were  made  to  Mart 
town  life  here  also.  The  island  Malta,  for  example, 
seems,  at  the  time  of  Paul's  shipwreok,  to  have  beat » 
kind  of  "  Rural  District,"  under  a  "  Headman  of  the 
Slaltese "  {TpQros  TAtUnUu^) ;  later,  hefiore  ajK  SOO, 
its  capital,  HeUt«,  was  taked  to  the  statuB  of  imm- 
dpium,  and  ruled  the  island  as  its  territory. 

{d)  A  fourth  form  of  local  administraton  was  hr- 
niflhed  by  the  Imperial  Estates,  belonging  to  sod 
adminBStered  by  the  Emperor  ex  officio,  thixHigb  the 
uenoy  of  procnratora.  These  were^  even  in  the  eulj 
ffiDi|l>ie^oCgrsateactent  in  certain  provinces;  latar4sf 
inonased  monnonsly.  They  were,  however,  ntostb 
rough  rural  districts,  and  their  importance^  ioA  thsl 
of  the  system  by  which  they  were  ruled,  oiJy  ^ftpeus 
late  in  we  Ehnpire's  history. 

(«)  Lastly,  attention  is  due  to  a  dav  of  tenibxiil 
divisions  wmoh  were,  in  one  sense,  outride  the  Knpin, 
the  Pioteotoratea.  Rome — like  all  empires,  and  men 
than  moat — had,  beaidee  directly  annoed  H«ttwhri«M^ 
many  protectorates  and  a^ieres  ot  inflnenoo.  Her 
statesmen  thought  it  eaner,  her  finanoiets  loond  it 
more  lucrative,  to  rule  certain  landa  throu^  their 
native  princes ;  during  the  later  Republic  this  derice 
bad  bean  used  freely,  and  though  the  Emperoa 
gradually  annexed  nauly  all  these  protected  prina- 
patitice,  they  were  still  common  in  the  first  oentaiy. 
They  lay  idmost  whoUy  in  the  East ;  they  wen  £nf- 
mentB  md  debris  of  the  kingdoms  <^  the  HaeedoBna 
sncoeeeors  of  Alexander  (Seleucida,  Ptolendes,  etc.), 
and  many  of  their  rulers  were  desoendants  of  tliss* 
men.  Both  in  sise  and  in  independence  the  piotec- 
torates  varied  much ;  generally,  their  foresgn  poli^ 
was  subject  to  Rome,  their  right  to  coin  limited  bd 
"3er;  tiny  were  UaUs  to  tribute,  and  whSe  th? 
lit  raise  their  own  armies,  tiiey  wete  ox  nUdbt  bi 
on  to  send  troops  to  swe  for  Rtmch  nmoi 
the  Great  (37-4  B.a)  was  so  taed  down  in  Jndsa.  v 
to  be  styled  "  an  imperial  procurator  in  his  o«ii 
kingdom.'*  The  mleis  of  these  states  foxmied  a  eoEiM 
olass;  they  intermarried  mostly  among  theamitnt, 
rarely  with  Bomana ;  they  got  eduoation  and  tnteiig 
at  Rome  and  sympathised  inth  HdkiuBtie  nnd  (if  laij 
from  pradmoe)  with  Roman  faahioas,  and  yet  t»- 
tained  much  of  Oriental  feeling.  They  helped  towanh 
the  Romanisation  of  certain  dlatrioti^  but  tlidr  durf 
fimotion  was  to  save  Rome  from  tho  laboor  of  tfw  loa<' 
administration  of  their  principalities. 

6.  Position  «C  Ow  iMMdnl:  Pkyateal  niiiiiiiB 
The  system  of  the  Bonan  Enqolre  not  only  left  Oi 
imlivianal  (whether  Roman  cittiea  or  mere  RoiM 
mbjeet)  unmolested  by  State  interference  and  abfe  (1» 
a  oertain  extent)  to  govern  himsdf  j  it  abo  aOcnMd 
him  personal  Uberty  in  various  ways,  (a)  In  taxalias 
and  finaooi^  matters.  He  had,  <a  oourse^  to  p«y  tm 
rates  and  taxes,  imperial  and  local  But  kwal  tsTs*f— 
oonld  be  oontroUed  locally,  and  the  hnpraal  %»m 
(poll-tax,  buod-tax,  oustoms  dues,  and  so  iartk)  ssw 
fa  genawl  -at  least  during  ^  ewiy  Bmpire— *a  im 
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been  paid  eMily ;  tin  oomplioated  uid  vmrying  methoda 
of  imperial  taxation  seem  also  to  have  voAed  weD. 
The  WheHKyBtran,  which  had  been  Uie  oune  of  SicUy 
and  Asia  during  the  later  Bepublio.  had  been  abolisbed ; 
tbe  middlemen  {jmbUeani),  who  fanned  these  and  other 
paUio  taxes  from  the  State,  had  been  also  abolished  or 
muzzled.  Mow,  the  provinoee  or  other  looal  units,  as 
a  rule,  ooUeoted  their  own  contributions  and  sent  what 
was  doa  to  Borne.  Or,  if  the  Roman  Govemmaat  ool- 
keted  its  taxes  through  its  own  wents,  those  wore 
now  natives  nther  thaa  Iteliui&  The  nnmerons  taz- 
zatberera  (reXwMt)  mmtioned  in  tbe  gospels  (Mt.  9i2, 
Ik.  630,  etc)  as  employed  in  Judte*.  were  ooatraafcors 
in  some  way  em|>loyed  by  the  Bomao  Oovemmeot, 
bat  th^  were  natives  of  Palestine  ;  many  of  them,  Uke 
Matthew  iztd  Zaodueos,  were  ordinary  Jews.  The 
httnd  Mt  for  them  hy  tb»  Jowa  leems  to  ham  been 
oaued,  not  so  much  br  tbe  beaniueas  of  the  taxes, 
nor  even  hy  their  oooanonal  rapacity  (Ik.  3i2),  as  by 
the  sirong  Jewish  feeling  against  any  tax  save  tiiat 
payable  to  the  Temple  tor  the  needs  at  the  Jnritdk 
national  reUgion.  Certainly  the  Roman  avoided  here — 
OS  in  Egypt,  where  a  similar  rratnn  atmaimtty  ob- 
tained— any  fiiotitsi  between  Itauaa  ofAcuu  and  natire 
taxpayer,  and  the  pentmal  seoaiit^  of  the  provfnoial 
must  nave  been  in  this  respect  much  greater  toansoder 
the  Bepnbha  He  had,  mdeed,  to  deal  with  the  im- 
perial ofBoials  when  he  took  merchandise  aoxoas  a 
piovinoial  border,  bat  tbe  does  levied — mostly  2  to  6 
per  cent,  ad  valmvm — were  light,  and  in  any  oaae  fell 
only  on  a  few. 

(0)  The  provincial  bad  much  freedom,  too,  in  renteot 
of  military  eervioe.  The  Government  hkd  the  right  to 
ruse  oompolsory  levies,  even  of  Roman  oiUxeos.  But 
it  did  80  seldom.  The  pro8|>ect8  of  a  mitttarr  life,  and 
the  rewards  which  followed  it  (oitizeaahip  and  a  bounty 
or  land),  attracted  men  even  into  the  lea  favonrtid 
amxUia,  and,  except  peihaps  in  some  distriota  or  in 
emergmdes,  the  army  was  Tsamited  voluntarily.  Jews 
were  altogether  ^empfc  tnm  snriea^  probab^  baoanse 
tbe  Miahna  forbade  wem  to  bear  arms  on  Uw  Sabbath ; 
this  is  one  oi  the  many  exceptions  made  by  Rome  in 
favour  of  a  peooliar  and  obstmate  peqple  (see  below). 

(e)  Nor,  again,  did  Rome  attempt  to  ooeroe  in  the 
matt«r  of  langoage.  The  demands  ci  modem  Bnropeain 
Gorenimraits,  wt  tbeir  snbjeots,  of  whatever  raoe, 
■boold  aQ  QSB  the  "  Staatsi prache,' '  were  onknown  in 
BonwL  Roman  oi)Ion»a%  wneClier  in  Italy  or  in  a 
MOTince,  were  snpposed  to  employ  Latin  in  all  offloial 
bnsineaa,  and  many  did  so  ;  we  chance  to  know  that 
the  atreAts  in  the  eastern  colonto  of  Pisidiaa  Antioob 
xire  Roman  namea  Bvt  Latin  had  no  monopoly, 
tt  least  in  proviDoee  when  the  natural  langoage  was 
]}reek.  Indeed. for genegalpoiposcs,  Greek  eerredasa 
infua  franca  thnoffi  the  East  (p.  601) ;  it  could  be 
(Dtweii  eTen  m  dealSgs  with  Roman  ofBciala  (Aa  2I37). 
SOT  was  Greek  the  only  alternative  to  Latin.  In 
□any  regions,  the  native  dudeote  lingered  on  thronghout 
be  e&iiy  Emj^  (so  in  Lystra  cf.  Ao.  ISii.  though 
i  Roman  eohnia),  and  evm  till  the  fall  of  Roman 
tower.  This  was  not«bly  the  case  in  inner  Ana 
iinor  smd  in  the  mountuns  of  northern  Africa ;  so 
n  lonely  vaUeys  of  the  Weet«m  Pyrenees  Basque  has 
(red  on  to  onr  own  days.  The  use  of  these  native 
ialeots  was  naturally  confined  mostly  to  the  poorer 
oik,  bat  they  occur  oocasionaDy  on  insoription&  On 
he  aibffi  band,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  aD 
ecoeeary  that  a  private  person  who  held  the  Roman 
Uaxtambip  shonld  be  able  to  speak  or  read  Latin. 
(d)  No  nstrictionB  were  pot  on  the  poirer  of  tiis 
idiwldiin]  to  move  np  and  down  the  Empm.  Pbvkon 


who  seemed  undesirable — philosophers  and  the  Uke — 
were  now  and  again  expdled  frMu  Itome  {cf.  Aa  I83) ; 
otiwrwisa,  men  mi^t  go  and  might  dwtdl  where  they 
would.  nwBpotti  do  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
quired, nor  even  oertjfioates  of  Roman  dtiEenahip; 
when  Paul  claimed  dtizen's  rights,  the  claim  was 
admitted  without  demur  (Ao.  I637,  2225).  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  avoided  olaiming  mm  irim  be 
could  help  it. 

Public  security,  too,  was  adequately,  if  not  00m- 
pletefy,  aasoied,  at  least  dniteg  tin  eatly  Empiiflb 
Hiffhwaymai  were  certainly  not  uncommon,  partien- 
lany  in  the  eastMn  provinces,  as  (among  other  proofs) 
about  a  dosen  passages  in  the  NT  indicate.  Yet  even 
here  public  sairty  was  bettor  oared  for  than  at  any 
later  data  The  State  raovided  centurions  at  special 
paints  (see  above),  and  the  towns  had  not  seldmn 
u»tT  toeal  pt^ee.  Charaoteristioally  enonsh,  no  oni- 
form  (V  nnivenal  system  was  attempted.  But  he 
who  compares  the  internal  order  and  security  of  the 
Roman  provinces  under  the  eariy  Empire  with  those  of 
the  same  lands  in  the  eariy  ninetsfaitli  oentazy,  iriS 
not  judge  the  Empirs  hanhly. 

Ordinary  faoilitMs  for  travelling  were  not  wanting. 
Roads  were  good  and  j^tifol  In  most  dhtriota.  Inns 
also  van  common,  and,  tbongh  bad,  were  haidly 
moie  aoidid  or  more  immoral  than  inns  in  parts  m 
BoioM  to-day.  TraveUen,  however,  often  lodged 
witii  iiiends  or  witii  strangers  to  whom  they  brought 
intfodnotions ;  there  is  evidence  tiiat  (as  we  should 
expect)  they  generally  requited  their  hoste  with  some 
fonn  vi  payment.  Carriages,  too,  conld  be  hired  in 
most  jdaoes^  whether  for  the  afternoon  or  for  a  long 
toor — as  in  southern  EJurope  to-day.  Quito  a  number 
of  oab-oompaniee  can  be  traoed  in  and  round  Rome, 
and  indeed  in  many  other  regions.  But  many  travelleit 
naturally  need  theb  own  ooaohee,  h'ke  eighteenth- 
oentury  travellers  ;  many  went  afoot  and  sent  by  cart 
such  luggage  as  they  had.  For  sea  passages^  vhi^  few 
kmg  Joimeys  in  tbe  Empire  ooaM  whcd^  avirfd,  tiwre 
was  less  regular  provision.  But  if  tbe  Mediterranean 
was  stormy,  it  was  now  faii^  free  from  pirates,  and 
^pping  was  abandant  and  aoonetomed  to  carrying 
passeogen,  OppOTfeanitdes  of  hocking  a  passage  nom 
any  Urge  manume  trading  oentxe  to  any  othsr  were 
frcauenk 

The  paee  ftt  whleh  men  or  btten  mored  vaxled 
enormously.  Tbe  Und  marobee  attributed  to  Hannibal 

(160  miles  of  tiaoMees  country  in  12  hoars),  to  l^berius 
(200  miles  of  hill  and  forest  in  24  hours),  to  Cnsar 
(800  miles  in8  days),  are  but  tiie  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments <A  extraordinary  men  ;  they  exhibit  the  extreme 
of  speed.  The  average  Und-traveDer  has  hem  esti- 
mated to  have  rarelv  covend  GO  miles  hi  the  day, 
and  to  have  generally  been  omtent  with  26  miles, 
Tbe  average  ^p  was  judged  hy  the  ancienta  to  run 
in  favourable  conditions  110-160  knots  (say,  116- 
170  miles)  in  tiie  24  hours.  But  neariy  evnytUng 
depended  on  the  season.  The  Mediterranean,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  ideaa,  was  storm-bound  from  early 
November  tOl  March,  and  was  easily  navigable  only 
from  the  end  of  May  till  the  middle  of  September, 
while  the  land- peases  of  the  Alps,  the  Taurus,  and  many 
lees  famous  nphmds  were  shut  or  dangerous  througn 
tiie  winter  and  spring.  The  summer  joumer  from 
Rome  to  Alexandria,  mostly  by  sea,  took  usually  20  to 
26  days,  though  Plinv  declares  that  one  Roman  ofBoer 
got  from  Puteoli  to  Alexandria  (1160  milee)  in  0  days 
and  another  from  Messina  in  6  days — fignies  whidi  are 
eredible  H  the  sl^  had  lair  winds  aU  the  way.  The 
summer  journey  from  Alexandria  toBpme  was  Jonger, 
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by  reason  of  prevailing  west  windo.  The  winter 
joain^,  mostly  oretlaad,  might  huA  8  to  10  veeks,  or 
even  mora  Paul's  voyage  (Ao.  27(},ia)  was  so  hiadwed 
west  winds  and  other  obstacles  that  it  became  pro- 
longed into  the  stormy  eeason.  In  general,  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  season,  weather,  means  of  transport, 
and  the  needs  or  wishes  (rf  the  traveller  varied  so 
widely  that  od»  ezam{de  of  (mvel  tiiTows  litUe  light 
on  any  other. 

These  varioos  consideratioiiB  make  it  intelligible  that 
movement  was  very  free  tiironghout  Hediterranean 
lands  daring  the  Empire.  And  the  freedom  was  used. 
Not  oulj  officials,  soldiers,  merchants — ^no  doubt  the 
most  frequent  travellers — but  abo  a  motlev  host  of 
lecturers  on  philosophy  and  rdigion  and  literature, 
qoKdc-heaJers^  muatoians,  and  idayem  aiul  athletes, 
[rflgrims  to  aaored  places  or  health  tesoiti^  sradflnti^ 
puBod  along  the  highways,  safe  and  Indeed  ^itiTi/Atw^i. 
Tomists  even  were  not  unknown ;  thsy  cut  their 
names  oa  tbe  Pyramids  and  "  heaid  MoaoMk "  at 
dawn  in  i^ypt,  much  as  a  modem  crowd  might  watch 
smiriso  at  Stmieheogei 

ft.  Intolloetaal  and  Rel^oas  IA«rtr<— In  haimoiT 
wMi  tiiis  imperial  ipd^,  the  oitixens  and  tiw  sabjeots 
of  B(Mne  enjoyed  almost  mtiie  Uber^  to  tliiDk  and 
believe  what  they  liked.  The  most  diverse  opinions 
were  held  and  promulgated,  unhindered  by  the  State. 
The  old  Roman  religion — a  national  ritual  rather  than 
a  personal  creed  or  spiritnal  ezperienoe — still  survived ; 
it  had  even  been  atrengthened  by  ^  r^oims  ot 
Aognstas  and  it  was  enlaced  by  the  new  "  worship  (d 
the  empeion."  But  the  educated  soeptioB  d  RcHue 
made  terms  with  it  easily,  and  in  the  provinces  it 
spread  freely ;  its  gods  were  already  those  of  Greece, 
and  it  amakamated  rapddly  with  the  native  oulte  of 
the  West,  Celtic,  German,  African.  Troubles  arose 
only  where  politics  or  morals  were  involved,  when 
Asiatic  or  Egyptian  oigiastio  rites  intruded  on  Roman 
manners,  or  -whrn  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
idigion  or  of  the  Roman  Emperor  seemed  to  be  denied. 
Even  BO,  restrictive  measures  were  mainfy  confined 
to  Rome  or  Italy ;  the  obnoxious  rites  were  forbidden 
in  Rome  or  to  Roman  oitizens.  We  know  only  of 
one  famous  ouH  which  never  reached  Rome,  yet  was 
prohibited.  Early  in  the  first  century  a.d,  iJruidism 
was  f orbiddm,  firat  to  Roman  oftizeu^  and  afterwards 
to  an  men ;  the  barbaric  zites  aaoribed  to  it — hnman 
■aeiifioes  and  magio— o£Eended  Rcnnan  sentiment,  and 
it  was  put  down,  as  Suttee  in  British  litdia.  Apart 
from  this  case,  the  chief  difficulties  arose  with  the 
Jews.  They  were  rigid  natioualiste  and  to^cal  mooo- 
thoiatSL  Tluiy  dwelt,  both  in  Rome  and  m  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  in  small  ocanmnnities  distinct  from 
oEdinaiy  Tn*«Mt«<,  They  adheted  sMotly  to  thdr 
national  oostomi.  They  were  also  money- lenders. 
Such  Escts  oansed  (as  to-day  in  oertain  paiia  <h  Europe) 
not  a  few  "  Judensiawalle."  Uorsover,  the  diffiomly 
of  ruling  them  in  their  own  land  of  Judiea  prejudiced 
the  Govemmmt  against  them.  Mevertiieleea,  they 
leoeived  much  liberty.  They  might  settle  where  they 
^eaaed  (apart  from  speoid  expobions  from  Rome  in 
A.D.  19  and  perhaps  about  a.d.  GO,  Ac.  I82),  mu^t 
open  synag<«uee  and  convert  proeelyt«i,  and  tSey 
were  cxousea  or  excluded  from  milituy  service  ui 
Jad»a  their  prejudices  were  respected  in  many  details 
(no  emperor's  head  on  coins,  no  Romans  in  the  Templa 
no  imperitd  emblems  in  Jerusalem),  and  they  enjoyed 
a  raUier  unusual  antonomy  under  meir  priest^  council 
(Sanhedtin),  instead  of  a  senate  of  laymen.  Bat 
intermittent  Roman  bhrnden  and  crimes  faced  by 
uuvarying  Jewish  fanatfaism  brought  on  regular  war 


hi  67-70  (p.  610) ;  as  a  resolt,  thB  TemplB  was  dHtioyed, 
the  Tranpw  tribute  (half  a  shdnl  from  eadi  Jew)  tcaB»- 
fcoied  to  Jupiter  Caiat<dinas,  the  Sanhedrin  abdished, 
uid  the  Jewi^  priestly  administratioB  coded.  Tflt 
even  then  Jewi^  worship  was  not  forbidden  to  Jevs, 
either  in  Palestine  or  tHUBwhen;  the  geoecsl  viSef, 
political  and  religions  tolerance  of  the  iDdnridnal,  wu 
ooDtinued. 

Christianity  had  a  different  fatA,  It  was  mdeed  a 
different  religicML  It  was  the  need  of  acafcteied  vm, 
not  <rf  a  recognised  community ;  it  chaMenged  (ss  tbe 
Jewish  custom  did  not)  tbe  supremacy  of  the  Romsn 
State  worship  and  of  the  Emperor ;  it  was  widelf 
beUeved  to  mvcAve  practices  far  more  deteetahki  to 
Roman  sentiment  than  any  Jewish  rite.  Till,  bov^ 
ever,  it  tpread  to  Rome,  it  received  the  nsoal  tolaaiue, 
tiw  mnial  ]MX)teatiaii  against  not  infreonent  rioMa 
It  seems  to  have  xeadwd  Rome  bef  «e  Paul's  amnl 
(t  A.11.  61);  after  that,  it  doubtless  epread  h*: 
it  was  then  already  unpopular  among  the  ooaman 
people.  The  great  fire  of  a.d.  64  brought  a  chsnga 
The  Emperor  Kero  found  himself  widely  regarded  u 
the  autlKW  <tf  tiiat  catastrophe  and  tried  to  duft  the 
BDspioIon  on  to  tJw  ChxisttBDs ;  it  wa^  h»  said  is 
effect,  a  OuisUsn  idot  Tbe  attack  speedily  widMM 
to  the  supposed  noes  of  the  Chiistiaaa ;  thsy  von 
denounced  as  the  enemies  of  mondity  and  rel^pcB,  of 
the  Roman  State  and  <tf  the  worship  of  tbe  £mpenr, 
and  vtm  virtually  outlawed.  This  seema  to  haT* 
been  done,  not  by  any  d^hiite  jndioiid  decisicM.  tot 
1^  the  light  inherent  in  the  Bomaa  migiitrite  Is 
destroy  mea  or  things  dangotoas  to  tho  Stnta  Qbm 
thus  proscribed,  the  Chri&ans  remained — as  Qa»- 
tians — liable  to  arrest  and  death  when  the  cffieith 
cared  to  move.  It  is  poasible,  indeed,  that  tbe  cot- 
kwry  had  two  stages,  that  in  64  the  Ouiatians  wt 
punished  as  be^  evil-liveis  and  not  as  Christiaot, 
and  that  at  a  later  date  (about  80,  maybe,  or  8fi)  As 
very  "name  "  <tf  CSiristian  was  maiked  as  tsaaaa^ 

But  the  evidenoe  fca-  two  stages  is  weak;  it  » 
simpler  to  think  that  the  events  of  04  stamped  (^w- 
tiuuty  once  for  all  as  forbidden.  In  any  oas^  wbs 
in  112-13  Pliny  encountered  Christians  in  "BSAp* 
(where  he  was  special  oommiseionw),  and  oonanltsa  tke 
Emperor  Ttajan  as  to  his  pnmer  oonzs^  seithac  it 
nor  Trajan  hesitated  to  ^rm  Uiat  proven  Qni^iwi 
should  be  potKidicd  as  Christiana.  Detaila  only  *w 
at  iflsae-4honld  the  CSizistians  be  hunted  ont,  ■bookl 
anonymous  accusations  be  received  T — to  whieb 
Trajan's  answer  is  in  iho  negativa  So  it  remained  kt 
two  centuries.  Whoi  a  Christian  revealed  hiBweU  tif 
refusing  the  ceremonial  religious  homage  to  w 
Emperor,  whm  private  foes  inf<xmed,  when  coe 
anoUier  Emperw  ordered  definite  "  penecnttian,"  tte 
number  d  the  martyrs  was  enlamd.  ^t  this  w 
not  every  day.  Opportunist  to  the  laA,  the  Bonsn 
Government  judged  that  this  odd  seot,  with  its  seem 
meetings  (more  secret  than  ever,  probab^,  after  Vi 
its  denials  of  the  Roman  State  and  Emperor,  in 
allesed  crimes,  must  he  prohibited,  but  that  wohifaitie 
mmoei  I  there  was  no  need  to  he  continiuilly  seskng 
oooasion  to  enforoe  ik  So  have  Knglhdi  aOmm- 
trators  often  acted  in  practical  matters— withovt  Vxi 
and  with  success.  This  opportunism  permitted  m 
Biwead  of  tiie  new  religion  in  the  form  which  W 
u>pealed  to  the  much-vexed  peoples  of  the  taSa^ 
^npire  and  rasnred  its  final  mnmph.  (See  iatthH 
pp.  631,  T74f.)  ...      „   T 

In  sDoh  a  woiM.  free,  on  the  vAsit  weD  gonna, 
peaoeftil,  divorced  hy  tho  imperial  mtem  bom  pw> 
tioal  aoUvity,  pn>sparaas,<  «ven  iMh.  the  isMW 
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naton^y  awoke.  Ita  life  was  wide,  not  deepi  In- 
terest in  literature  was  general  Attendanoe  at  lec- 
toies  was  as  aooUHy  fashiOTsble  as  it  is  in  any  greal 
town  of  modem  Europe  or  America.  Even  women 
are  often  mentioned  as  readers  and  oritios,  as  anth<»^ 
eesee,  aa  students  of  abstract  sabjeots,  philoaophy 
and  matheinatiw,  as  only  too  ready  to  talk  on  tnese 
tilings  at  aoaal  gatherings.  Schools,  endowments  for 
oduoation — in  favonr  of  boUi  those  who  were  to  be 
odnoated  and  those  who  wm  to  teaob— looal  libraries, 
vera  oranintm ;  probably  even  the  lower  classes  knew 
generally  how  to  read  sjid  write.  For  higher  stadiea, 
Athens  serrad  as  a  University,  while  travelUiig  leotnrers 
provided  a  fortuitous  bat  wide-spread  *'  UniTersitT 
Extension  "  and  made  a  living  out  of  it.  Reseaiofa 
too  was  porsaed,  more  perhaps  in  the  seocmd  than  in 
the  first  oentoiy;  Pliny's  snoydopKdio  Naiitral 
History  was,  bowerer,  completed  in  A.D.  77.  Un- 
fortunately, the  jnevailinc  ignoranoe  of  ohemistry,  etc., 
and  the  low  standard  ol  niMorical  tenth  in  matters  of 
detail,  frustrated  the  growth  of  any  profound  re- 
search. With  this  intellectual  life  went  inevitably 
much  rdigions  onnodty.  Besides  the  existing  re> 
ligiixisi,  Roman  or  prorinmid  native,  new  sects  sprang 
up,  new  teaohera  put  themselves  forward.  Magidans 
professed  ooeolt  poners  and  enjoyed  a  profitable 
career  in  many  towns,  as  the  NT  abundantly  testifies. 
Astrology,  which  predicts  the  fated  future  (without 
altering  it  by  magic)  was  equally  studied.  In  religion 
and  its  Idndred  activities,  however,  just  as  in  reeoaroh, 
the  aeoond  oentory  was  more  fruitfol  than  the  first ; 
tiie  great  worships  of  the  Empire  whiidi  at  times 
rivalMd  Chiistiani^,  Mithraism  (pi  632)  and  the  like, 
began  to  appear  after  the  NT  period  wasended.  tbiiv, 
like  it,  owed  much  of  their  itmuenoe  and  power  to  the 
readiness  of  the  age  to  reorive  new  indtrauntl  to 
meotal  and  spiiitoal  activity  (ppu  627S.}. 


Uteratnre. — For  the  histoiy  of  the  period  see  U.  F. 
Felham's  Outlines  of  Roman  Hirtory  and,  for  a  longw 
bat  older  narrative,  Dean  Merivale's  SitL  of  iAe 
BomaiM  under  the  Empire  {eha.  zxx.E).  For  Uie 
oonaiitation,  see  Felham,  as  above,  and  Hommsen'a 
StatUareeht  (Freaxoh  tranalation).  For  the  Bomaa 
provinces  see  Mommsen's  Provinces  of  the  JBoman 
Empire  and  for  the  system  of  government  Marquardt's 
StaatsveneuUung  or  W.  T.  Arnold's  Soman  PivvindiU 
Admimttration*  (old  bat  stiU  usefnl).  Gsneml  in- 
telleotoal  and  social  conditions  are  desonbed  bv 
EViedl&nder,  Sittengeschichte'  (1910,  also  in  Enj^iw 
trandaticm),  and  Dill,  Soman  Sodtty  from  Nero  to 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Many  points  oonnected  witii  A«aa 
Minor,  Paul  and  Luke  are  strikingly  discussed  by  Sir 
W.  Mitohell  Ramsay  in  bis  many  writings,  esp. 
Tk*  Ohartk  in  the  Moman  Etnpire  and  St.  Pavi  Um 
TraneUer  and  Soman  Cititen ;  he  is  the  first  who  has 
given  a  really  soholariy  hatyiling  to  NT  problems  ocm- 
oemed  with  Roman  administration  and  history.  For 
the  attitude  of  Rome  to  ChrSstianity  eeo  a  convenient 
summary  in  E.  G.  Hardy's  Studies  in  Soman  History 
(voL  i.  pp.  1-107).  Honunsai's  remarks  on  the  eub- 
jeot,  aa  well  as  on  the  trial  of  Cbzist  and  oa  various 
questinu  owmeoted  witil  Paul,  are  in  his  Oesammdie 
SehrifteMf  iiL  389ff.  and  vi  640£F.  (oompare  Exp. 
18^).  On  Uie  speed  of  travel  see  eep.  W.  M. 
Ramsay  in  HDB,  voL  5,  "  Roads  and  Travel,"  which 
baa  not  been  superseded  by  Riepl's  Nachricktenweeen 
tm  AUertum  ;  ef.  also  FriedUnder  (as  above),  vol  ii. 

A  few  ^tedu  referee ooa  may  be  added.  As  to  the 
qmn^aenmum  Neronis  (p.  612),  see  Journal  of  &man 
atudtts,  pp.  173, 178  (where  Ihave  suggested  a.d.  60-46 
aa  the  date  alii).  As  to  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  (p.  617),  see  Haverfield,  Somanization  of  Roman 
Britatn't  chap.  iii.  uid  figa.  2-6.  As  to  Druidism 
(p.  616),  see  Suet.  Clavd.  26  ad  fin.;  Pliny,  N.  H.  30, 13. 
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Bt  Mr.  CLATOE  G.  MONTEFIORE 


The  porpoee  of  this  essay  is  to  state  what  the  best 
people  and  the  average  people  among  the  Jews  thought 
and  felt  about  reliinous  matters  in  the  time  of  Jesua 
"  The  best  people,  beoanso  one  leoma  most  about  a 
reUgiCHi  from  ite  saints;  "  the  avera^  people,"  be* 
cause  we  want  to  know  how  far  religion  penetrated, 
and  what  were  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  Our 
material  is  found  in  the  writing  of  the  time ;  and 
these,  even  when  we  take  the  wider  period  50  B.C. 
to  60,  are  not  numerous.  They  fall  into  two 
parts :  (a)  Jewish,  jb)  Christian.  The  <rewisfa  litera- 
ture is  Apocryphal,  Pseudepigraphio,  Apocalyptic,  and 
Rabbinic  (H  the  last-named  there  is  very  little 
which  is  as  early  as  a.d.  1  or  even  a.d.  SO  ;  the  other 
groups  have  to  be  used  with  caution,  beoanse  their 
date  is  unoertain.  They  exist  only  in  translations, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  far  their  teachings  were  held 
outside  the  circle  of  their  authoia  The  Ghtiatiaii 
litaimture  (Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Synoptic  Qoqpds. 
or  at  least  tiieir  antecedents)  also  demanda  oautioiu 
reading  because  its  authors  hved  in  a  time  of  oonfliet 
and  passion  which  naturally  coloured  their  views  of 
the  religious  sitnaticm. 

Let  us  nmiember,  too,  that  the  period  A.D.  1-100 
was  in  a  peouliar  sense  a  time  of  transition.  We  have 
to  do  not  with  a  final  and  petrified  product,  bat  with 
a  living,  palpitating  religion,  aSeotod  by  inner  and 
outer  forces.  The  Jewish  religion  of  the  first  oraitury 
was  not  something  whose  development  had  closed,  and 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  background  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  then  to  stagnate  and  die.  Judaism 
went  on  alongside  of  CliriBtiaaity,  and  is  still  a  living 
religion,  very  diflermt  from  the  Judaism  of  the  first 
century  (aa  the  Christiani^  <d  our  day  differs  from 
primitive  Christianity),  yet  still  the  seme  rc^on. 
vVhat  makes  the  first  century  especially  transitional 
for  Judaism  is  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  State  and 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  events  which  vitally  affected 
the  development  of  the  religion.  Some  of  the  defects 
of  tlw  religion  in,  say,  the  year  30  were  overcome  by 
Judaism  itself  in  one  wav,  by  Cluistiaaity  in  another. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  estimating  a  growing  and 
living  religion,  etvpeciall^  if  it  be  not  our  own. 

Let  us  start  by  soekmg  to  realise  the  fundamental 
dogoM  and  Uio-nerve  ot  the  entire  religion,  the  great 
achievement  oi  its  past  history,  the  doctrine  common 
to  Palestinian  Judatsm  and  to  "  Diaspora  "  Judaism, 
to  Aiamaio-speaking  Jews  and  to  Oieek-speaking 
Jews,  to  Galileans  and  Jodnans  (oimoeming  whose 
real  or  inu^;ined  differenoes  from  each  other  it  will  not 
be  posnble  in  this  brief  essay  to  speak).  That,  obvi- 
ouwy,  is  the  doctrine  of  monotheism,  the  doctrine  of 
the  One  and  Only  God,  In  their  faith  in  a  ainjgk 
supreme  God — ^in  a  denial  of  "  gods,"  in  an  affirmatioi: 

Qod— all  the  Jews,  saint,  aTeiBge  nua,  and  even 
rinner,  weie  agreed. 


The  labonrs  of  the  prophets  and  lawgivois  in  this 
fundamental  doctrine  had  been  crowned  with  aaoeasi 
It  was  a  great  aohievemaoi,  but  its  piatrise  nsiofe  wat 
be  more  fully  described.  It  was  a  religious,  not  a 
I^dloBOi^oal,  achievement.  The  One  and  Only  God 
was  not  a  philosophers'  Ood,  though  fiome  mi^  ooo- 
oeive  Him  more  or  less  philoaophically.  But  He 
essentially  the  same  God  for  m — a  God  td  religioii; 
a  Creator  and  Ruler,  who  was  suppoaed  to  ^ink  aad 
feel  and  will  and  do ;  a  God  who  oared  and  kmi,. 
who  "tejtrioed"  and  "grieved,"  who  renrarded  utd' 
punished  and  forgave.  A  very  "  huinaxi "  Godfi 
Perhaps  so,  but  yet  strictly  One,  the  sole  Deity  m  sQ 
the  worid.  A  very  "personal"  God  f  OertainiT;! 
but  also  a  God  of  "  smrit,  not  ot  "  fle^  and  bUooi," 
a  formlesa  and  slu^[>eke6  God,  oi  whom  no  imagB  ot 
picture  or  material  zepresentatiCHi  of  an^  kind  mi^ 
be  adored  or  even  madei.  A  Qod,  ■sain,  who  wai| 
both  aoax  and  far.  CMder  and  newer  ooiie^itioDS  vm 
imperfectly  fused,  but,  hare  as  elseiriiere,  the  jmpafsct 
fumoo,  with  the  inoonsistenoies  tbeooe  ariaing,  was  aot 
consciously  leatised.  In  a  sense,  God  was  eapeciair 
near  to,  or  even  "  in,"  the  Temple  ot  Jerusalem ;  id 
a  sense.  He  dwelt  in  "  heaven  "  ;  but,  in  a  aens^  Hi 
was  omnipresent.  Whatever  Hk  dwefiitu-idamh  fie 
was  near  to  all  who  oslled  upon  mm,  aue  to  sse  afl 
that  was  done  cm  eartii,  and  to  hear  and  attend  u 
every  cry.  A  great,  mi^ty,  and  awful  God ;  coai- 
potent,  sovereign,  supreme ;  but  a  righteous  aiKikmngj  i 
God  also,  merciful,  compassionate,  forgiving.  In  i 
woord,  a  moral  God,  though  not  yet,  to  our  *Vmhi»i^ 
oom^ete^  moralised.  He  still  had  enemies;  Hsitil 
oould  be  ocmoeived  aa  ta^png  vengoanoe^  Be  oosld 
still  punish,  not  only  to  improve  and  educate  sad 
deter,  but  for  punishment's  sake,  retributivdy.  Be 
was  solicitous  about  His  glory,  and  that  glory  was  ttJ 
to  some  extent  His  own  htmour.  fame,  and  repotatioc, 
and  not  merely  the  triumph  oi  goodness  tad  <rf  tmttk 
Nevertheless,  a  holy  God,  who  hated,  and  was  the  anti- 
thasla  of,  evU,  imparity,  and  sin.  Here  again  was  as 
imperfect  fusion  of  older  and  newer  elunenta.  Tb» 
impurity  which  Ood  hated,  and  to  which  Hm  holioM 
was  antithetical  (that  holiness  which  it  was  a  oardinil 
injunction,  a  central  ideal,  for  His  wotshi^pan  to 
imitate  in  their  own  lives),  was  both  physical  and 
spiritual,  outws^  and  inward.  Only  the  pure  is 
heart  can  "  stand  "  (metaphorioally)  "  in  His  hfiy 
fdaoe  " ;  <Mily  the  bodily  pur^  in  a  hi^y  teciuiw«l 
sense  oi  the  word  "  purity,"  may  serve  Him  in 
Tem^de  of  stone.  Aholy  God,  but  withal  appxoadiaU*. 
an  awful  God,  but  yet  the  Fatlier  of  His  people^  Itaa 
Father  and  Creator  of  each  of  them  and  of  alL 

Now  this  conception  of  the  Divine  Beiiu,  tiiia  q|M 
and  yet  reUgious  monotheism,  which  was  both  etkiesi 
and  spiritttu,  had  mtered  into  the  veiy  boaes  oi  Ik  i 
peo^  or  at  any  rate  ot  an  yiaimm  jatjadiij.  A  | 
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foa  part  of  thtir  life,  it  made  them  what  they  were, 
!t  was  to  thMT  minda  and  foolinga  the  eesenti&l  distino- 
ion  b«twea&  them  and  Mtar  natioiM.  It  VM 
hob  wisdom;  it  was  their  ri^tteoomeaa.  All  the 
itbet  peopka  of  the  worid  were,  aa  they  thought, 
ddaters,  worshippers  of  many  gods,  worshippers  of 
mages.  There  was  the  closest  association  in  their 
ainoB  between  the  two  thingB  :  the  idolater  worshipped 
oany  goda;  the  worshipper  of  many  gods  adored 
magsK  He  did  not  disdngnish  between  ibn  onsaen 
hwator  and  the  visiUe  onwiion :  he  bowed  down  to 
he  works  of  God,  or,  still  worse,  to  the  worica  of  man. 
n  the  first  place,  suoh  polytheism  or  suoh  idolatry 
ras  folly,  an  attar  aberration  of  mind.  Thus  the  Jews 
elt  themselves  intelleotoally  head  and  shonlders  above 
Jl  other  peoples,  however  much  these  mi^ht  vaani 
benisrtTiM  of  tiior  philoK^y.  their  art,  thsir  ooHon. 
I%is  feeling  was  a  moral  and  rdigiOQa  danger.  But 
lOt  cndy  so.  Prophet  and  lawgiver  had  inoessantly 
>roolaimed  that  idolatry  and  the  worship  of  false  gods 
jid  many  gods  prodaoed,  or  went  hand  in  huid  with, 
aoral  depravity.  R^igious  error,  religioas  folly, 
aosed  imquity  and  sin.  In  the  importuit  realm  ot 
exual  impurity  there  was  especially  good  reason  for 
his  view.  Univtnsalised,  it  oame  to  this :  idolatem 
i.&  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  were  not  Jews)  were*  of 
leoeesity  and  nature,  not  only  fools  bat  knava& 
Iross  ignoranoe  was  their  portion,  an  ignoranoe  whioh 
taMed  over  into  foulness  and  sin.  And  the  ignoranoe 
jid  the  sin  were  less  their  misfortone  than  their  fault 
rhey  hod  deliberately  ahnt  the  eyes  of  minds, 
Ad  voluntarily  sank  deeper  into  the  mire  of  foUy 
Ad  of  wiokedneaa.  It  is  clear  that  suoh  oomparisras 
ended  to  mide,  to  isolation,  to  despising  and  being 
lespiaed.  But  tiie  temptation,  no  leas  than  the  danger, 
ras  great,  for  it  most  be  oonfessed  that  tho  diner- 
noe  betwew  ^e  religious,  spiritnal,  and  ethical 
QOnotheiam  of  the  Jews,  and  all  surrounding  "  idola- 
riee,"  was  in  fact  gk^tic,  though  it  was  perhaps 
till  more  gigantie  In  t£e  egres  of  the  Jews  themselTea. 
?hey  heard  and  saw  what  was  grossest  and  most 
•utward  in  other  religions :  ot  an^  inward  veiitias,  of 
jay  esoteric  ezoellenoee,  ol  the  spiritual  aohievuueots 
df  the  few,  they  knew  little  and  suspected  less.  Be- 
igion  was  so  reM  and  deep  a  distinction  between  Jew 
jid  ntm-Jew  tiiat  it  tended  to  intoxioate :  the  Jews 
rare  in  the  right ;  the  rest  ci  iha  worid  was  wmng,  ^ 

We  have  now  to  Teali9e  that  Haa  Jewish  mt«o<l 
beism  was  a  national  monotheism.  The  One  God  waq 
lao  the  God  ot  the  Jews.  We  oan  hardly  Uiink  on 
rod  in  any  suoh  national  way.  We  cannot  thii^  or^ 
be  One  God  as  the  God  of  the  BngUsh,  the  Serbians, 
r  the  Danes.  We  can  think  of  a  national  Church,  but 
.ot  of  a  national  m<Hio(heism,  It  seems  a  oontradio- 
ion  in  tenoL  To  the  Jews,  however,  of  the  ajse  of 
eaus,  the  eontntdictioa  was  unpmoeived.  nieir 
lOOOtliriBm  was,  in  a  sense,  a  politfoid  mmotibeinn ; 
>  was  a  part,  even  the  foundatMm,  of  the  entire  oon- 
bituti<Hi.  It  was  the  fundamental  article  or  law  ot 
he  State.  It  was  not  a  xasn  dogma  of  faitii ;  it  was 
he  esBMioe  o<  the  Jew'a  nationality  as  well  as  the  essenoe 
4  his  religion. 

It  la  necessary  to  reoallhow  this  aspeot  of  the  Jewish 
ttonoUieism  haid  some  about.  It  la  the  paradox  of 
he  situation  that  the  Jewish  reHgion  was  so  intuisely 
lAtional  just  because  it  had  become  so  intensely  mono- 
beistio.  Other  religions  had  been,  and  were,  national ; 
-«t,  because  thc^  were  polytheistic  and  idolatrous,  they 
rere  more  elastio  and  less  utdusiTe ;  but  Yahweh,  mb 
iftttonal  God  of  the  Jews,  had  beoome  all  Oe  mute 
kdiHlire  and  "  Jealous  "  m  He  shad  His  tribal  limi- 


tations and  developed  into  the  One  and  Only  God  (rf 
til  the  earth  and  all  the  world.  Again,  thoiu^  His 
"  limitaticms  "  had  sone,  tium^  He  was  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Be  stall  rwiamed  in  a  peosliar 
aeoBo  the  God  of  the  Jews.  He  was  so  as  a  matter 
of  faotb  The  Jews  worshipped  Him  ;  other  peoples 
did  not.  Moreover,  saorifloes  could  be  offered  to  Him 
oidy  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  offioiid  worship  of  the 
Divine  throufl^out  antiquity  was  hj  means  of  saoi- 
floes.  Bnt  ae  was  also  uie  Ood  of  the  Jews  in  theory, 
and  the  theory  passed  over  into  piaetioe.  To  Israel 
mly  had  He  given  His  peif  eot  Law.  Israel  and  every 
braehte  had  special  retatiims  with  this  One  and  Onl^ 
God — special  duties  on  the  one  hand,  special  privi- 
legea  on  the  other.  With  Israel  Hisglotpr  was  peooliaiiy 
wn^ped  up.  His  servioe  was  the  oUigatitm  and  joy 
of  every  Israelite;  His  w<nabip  was  the  tviaon  t&n 
of  the  Jewiah  State, '  Inael  aiui  God  were  partners : 
in  a  ocntain  sense  it  may  almost  be  said  that  na&er 
could  get  on  without  the  other,  Ood  is  Israel's 
Father ;  the  Israelites  are  God's  children :  how  oould 
the  FaUier  be  a  Father  without  them  ? 

The  religioas  effects  of  this  oombinatioo  of  mono-  i 
theism  wiua  nationalism  were  deeply  ma^ed  both  for  I 
good  and  evil,  for  streitttii  and  weakness.  f 

It  oertainly  pcomotedan intensity  trf  religiouB  feeling, 
which,  at  that  time,  may  not  have  been  attainable  in 
any  other  way.  If  the  national  God  had  become  the 
One  and  Only  God  by  being  supposed  to  show  an  ab- 
solute equality  <rf  interest  in  aU  the  nations  <rf  the 
worid,  it  mieht  well  have  been  that  tins  equal  interest 
would  have  been  thoasht  to  be  a  puny  interests  ^Die 
One  and  Only  God  wooid  have  beoome  distant,  remote. 
And  if  He  had  not  been  sn^MMsd  to  have  had  neoial 
relations  with  Israel,  He  n^^t  have  become  unmter* 
esting,  unMjMtiaohable.  A  God  who,  without  media- 
tion or  me£ator,  is  equally  near  to,  interested  in,  and 
approachable  to,  the  entire  human  race ;  a  Theism 
wmoh  should  be  both  philosophio  and  intimate,  both 
pure  and  warm — for  this  the  Jews  have  beoome  capable 
only  by  slow  process  of  time.  The  One  and  Only  Ood 
had  not  simply  to  be  believed  in  by  the  reason  as  an 
artide  of  &ith  ;  He  had  to  be  thought  (rf  as  a  Fatiier, 
and  He  had  to  be  loved.  And  He  was  thought  of  as 
a  Father,  and  He  was  passionately  loved,  beoause  He 
was  not  mly  the  "  Goa  <tf  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  but 
also  BpeaiaDy  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  every 
braelite,  "  uie  Lord  ihy  God."  Belimon  in  the  first 
century  had  beoome  individualised.  Han  and  Ood; 
these  two  were,  however,  as  yet,  perhapa,  incapable  ci 
uninediated  relati<ms  wiUi  each  other.  Beoause  the 
One  God  was  also  t^e  natitmal  God,  who  had  giv«i 
to  His  own  people  His  Law,  tiie  Israelite  could  find 
God  in  national  (if  also  spiritual)  institutions.  Through 
specific  duties  and  privileeea  hMven  was  brou^^t  down 
to  earth,  and  a  constant  unk  created  between  the  wor- 
shipper and  the  Object  of  worship.  Ood  was  intensely 
dear  to  the  Jew,  and  the  Jew  was  intensdy  dear  to 
God. 

Bnt  the  evil  side  of  the  combination  sometimes  made 
itself  felt.  Religion  was  associated  with  pontics,  and 
oooaaionaUy  gave  Urth  to  fanatioism.  The  national 
indqteDdenoB  was  Inr  amne  imrded  aa  ins^ncable 
fn»a,  or  identical  with,  the  ex&teoee  of  tiw  religion. 
In  the  last  century  and  a  half  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Tnnple  by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  70  religious 
parties  and  divisioas  beoome  political  parties  and 
divisions,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  State  against  one 
another.  Religion  tends  in  some  few  qoarters  to 
beoome  ooarsoned,  matAialised.  and  diminished  in 
spltitaality.  On  the  one  hand.  O*  "SMktaoeta". 
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prisBtB  and  aoblee,  politknl  and  woiidfy-wiw,  OMwem- 
tives  <rf  a  poor  type ;  ai  the  other  eztmiM,tiieZfl2^>t8, 
fleroe,  fanatdoal,  and  violent^  Between  theee  ei- 
faremoi  was  the  great  maaa  of  the  people,  with  their 
leaden  and  teachers,  the  "  Pharisees "  and  the 
"Scribes."  For  theae  the  danger  was  different.  It 
lav  their  being  eometimes  infected  vith  a  too  acote 
niligionB  Belf-oonaoiou«ne«.  Horeover,  the  oomtnna- 
tkm  <3t  monotbedsm  and  nationalism  prevented  a  true 
ocaioeption  <^  the  relation  of  God  and  of  Inael  to  tiie 
world  beyond  iBrael's  pale.  The  purest  meaning  of 
election,  of  eervioe,  and  of  Booship  vM  obacuied ;  it 
was  only  realised  filially  and  partially,  not  oomidetdy, 
permanently,  and  by  aU. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  beet,  and  even  the 
average  people  in  Israel  found  in  their  God  joy  and 
oomfort,  strength  and  hope.  Bat  it  has  been  implied 
that  between  God  and  tne  Jew  there  was  a  nuddfe 
term.  Bare  man  did  not,  as  it  were,  find  all  these 
good  things  in  bare  God.  He  did  not  make  his  way 
to  God,  alone  and  as  beat  he  could,  serving  and  wor- 
shipping Him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  methods 
being  of  his  own  ohoioe,  with  no  dictation  or  demand 
from  oa  hi^  What,  then,  was  the  mediation,  at 
who  were  Ura  mediaton  ?  InstHations  or  saoraments, 
demigods  or  angels  7  The  link,  the  middle  tenn»  was 
the  Law,  or,  more  jwoper)^  and  aoonratefy,  the 
Toraii. 

What  is  the  Torah  7  It  is  a  conception  not  wholly 
easy  to  define.  It  was  not  the  Pentateuch  and  nothing 
else ;  it  was  not  ibs  Law  and  nothing  else.  Tbiah  meansl 
instniotion,  teaching  (p.  121) ;  thus  it  is  a  wider  term 
than  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Law,  It  could  be  used  to 
include  aR  the  teachings  oontatned  in,  or  to  be  elidted 
from,  all  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  was  also  used  to 
cover  all  the  oral  and  fluid  additions  to,  or  interpie- 
tattons  of,  the  Fentateuohal  Code.  Witii  this  oaution, 
however,  we  may,  for  oar  purposes,  speak  of  tbe  Law 
as  the  "  middle  term  "  between  Janei  and  Qod,  and 
roughly  idMttlfy  that  L«w  with  the  injuneUoais  and 
institntionB  (A  the  Pentateach. 

This  Law  waa  the  law  of  Israel  and  ot  every  Israelite  ; 
it  was  the  public  law  of  the  State  ;  it  was  the  private 
law  of  the  individusJ,  To  observe  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  was  the  dutv  and  the  privilege  of  evwy  Jew. 
Through  the  Law  he  served  the  Oiver  of  the  Law,  and 
in  doing  God's  declared  and  d^nite  will  he  loved  God 
and  was  glad.  Beoanse  Qod  loved  Israel,  God  ^ve 
them  mwy  commandments,  for  in  the  multiplicity 
(tf  commands  lay  the  greater  opportunity  for  goodness, 
for  happiness,  and  for  reward.  Such  was  the  theory, 
which  was  in  process  of  formation  through  the  years 
100  B.C.  to  A.D.  100,  and  that  not  only  as  a  theory, 
bat  as  a  foot.  It  was  actually  thus  that  the  best  and 
the  average  found  sat  inaction  and  strMigtti  and  peace ; 
it  was  aoUially  thus  that  tlwr  became  good ;  and  so, 
in  tmeseoBBkit  was  aotnalfy  tans  that  tf^fmind  their 
reward. 

Now,  because  the  Law  was  in  great  part  a  written 
code,  sad  lew  possessed  it,  it  nee£d  oral  explaoation. 
Laws  needed  otiier  laws,  ordinances  leqmied  ordi- 
nances.  Explanation  and  exemplification,  instances 
and  iUostrmons,  {nvduced  fresh  oommandments. 
The  Law  said  that  no  work  was  to  be  done  upon  the 
Sabbath.  Bat  what  was  work  7  Human  ingennity 
made  elaborate— painfully,  foolishly  elaborated—deter- 
minations and  definitions  of  work.  So  one  simple 
prohibition  ended  in  many  detailed  and  sometimes 
indknioaB  pEtdiilntima  Tms  process,  too,  was  going 
on  when  Jesns  lived  ftnd  kiolKkl  fbitii  with  his  dear 
and  penetrating  eyes  upon  the  religioas  life  around 


him.  To  exjJain  and  elaborate  tiie  Law  needed  itedj. 
and  tiiis  study  was  the  hif^iest  wisdom.  And  if 
practio©  was  greater  than  study,  yet  withont  stnchr 
no  right  praobce  waa  possible.  Thus  a  certain  intel- 
lectual element  in  religion,  whidt  had  not  been  iriioQjr 
wanting  before,  waa  immflosely  inereased  1^  the  infa- 
enoe  of  the  Law. 

The  Judaism  <^  the  first  oentur^  was,  tberefoce,  a  ] 
"  legal "  religion,  and  its  "  leguam  "  waa  on  the  { 
increasei  But  b^ore  we  can  consider  what  legsli—  | 
meant  m  tiiia  partie»birinMimee,motiKa  maMiormalbl 
be  briefly  referred  to.  ( 

Up  till  A.D,  70  the  Temple  stood,  and  sacrifices  of  sD 
aorta  were  being  ocraunnally  offered  up.  Awm^h 
were  slaughtered ;  blood  flowed  in  abundance  ;  tbere 
were  also  offerings  of  a  non-fleriily  kind,  Frietts  snd 
sub-priests  (Levttes)  ministend.  The  VSA  Pxiest  was 
tiie  nighest  rdigious  official  of  the  lancL  This  Imk 
speaks  about  sscrifioes  and  offerings  at  great  length : 
ttkey  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  entire  oode. 
It  speaks,  too,  about  the  inriests  and  Levitea,  sad 
magnifies  their  office.  It  tells  of  the  dues  which  have 
to  be  paid  to  than  ^7  vrorj  layman.  Waa,  tbsn, 
Judaism,  up  till  a.ti.  TO,  a  pneetly  religion  }  Intma 
sense,  yss.  The  Temple  waa  lorw ;  it  waa  the  svaM 
•vkdhte  ^mbol  <tf  the  rrikjon.  The  d^y  and  Mtal 
satmficee  were  considered  by  everybody  as  of  tlis 
greatest  importance.  For  the  onmipreeent  God  was 
yet  eepeoiaUy  near  to  the  Temple.  The  sanetttary 
iaspt.  God  within  Israel  The  saorifiees  atoned  ioc 
Isners  sins ;  ibab  was  the  metiiod  of  natiofisl  fofgife* 
nesB  which  God  had  ordained ;  saorifioes  ooold  even 
atone  for  some  sins  of  the  individnaL  The  Jew  wss 
pioud  of  his  (me  natiraal  Temple,  the  p^llf^iMy^  of  his 
one  national  God.  Ideas  regarding  it  formed  part  of 
his  religion,  or,  shall  we  say,  foimed  part  of  hia  super- 
stitioni  For  these  ideas  did  not  really  hannoaisi 
with  othar  and  better  ideas,  which  were  to  eosUs 
him  to  get  on  better,  and  to  have  a  noUer  idigiaa, 
without  the  Temple  than  with  it.  It  is  aaottier  ia- 
stance  of  the  imperfectly  fused  and  tnasitioiul  ehsr 
acter  of  the  religion  of  the  first  oentury. 

In  one  sense,  then,  Jodaiem  was  a  priestly  leUgjoa. 
In  another  and  more  important  sense  it  was  not.  For 
it  was  a  religion  without  saoraments  or  mystenaa 
Its  priests  were  no  loogM',  except  accidMitau^,  ths 
teachers  of  the  peopK  They  had  no  absolving  fomet. 
Outside  Jerusalem  they  were  of  no  practical  aooovnt, 
exoept  for  the  burdensune  duee  which  bad  to  be  paid 
to  them.  Moreovm*,  as  ^ere  was  <m]y  one  Temple, 
and  saorifioes  ooold  not  be  offered  dsewh^e,  the  wad* 
sacrificial  avstem  played  little  part  in  everyday  his 
or  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Ibis  must  have  been  the 
ease  a  few  miles  radiiw  ontside  Jwnaalsm.  Bsjyowl 
Jodsaa  there  must  have  been  many  Jm  ^rho  nem 
saw  tjie  Temfde  with  its  saorifidal  viotima  (not  •ren 
on  the  three  statutory  yearly  oooaaiMia),  Hid  nevsr 
broaght  an  offering  to  the  attu. 

The  near  and  living  institation  was  not  the  Tetania 
but  the  Syugggoe,  Ha  aooe  a  houss  ct  ptayw  ami  ot 
study ;  the  fiK  and  imporCant  oAoials  wem  not  the 
priests,  but  the  scribes,  the  rabbis,  tbb  teaahen  of 
the  Law,  It  was  the  Law  and  its  teadiers  that  enabled 
Judaism  to  oontinoo  even  after  the  Temple  had  been 
destroyed.  The  lebgion  was,  indeed,  gradna^y  beS> 
tered  and  purified  by  the  collapse  of  the  sacdAeis} 
system, 

Fol^  and  soomatoly  to  estimate  the  eOaolB  for  gaed 
and  evil  erf  tiie  yedominating  Law.  tine*  iiniiriilwi 
tioiw  would  have  to  be  tahm  hito  aeaoiiBt  Kn^ 
"  kgaUty"  inany  zeligkmmay  toSBppondtofiwtaM 
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oerlain  gmentl  results.  Secondly,  the  reeuHa  must 
vary  aocording  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  religion. 
htnfy,  we  have  to  deal,  in  any  rehgioD,  viUi  human 
beings,  who  do  not  always  act  and  feel  and  think  as, 
aooording  to  our  ont-and-dry  theories,  they  ought  to 
tiiink  and  feel  and  sot.  The  results  which  mi^t  be 
supposed  to  follow  from  "  kgaUty,"  and  from  the 
particular  Law,  did  not  always  or  even  prevailingly 
hai^tea;  and  in  many  respects,  and  fet  a  lu;ge  numbw 
of  peojue,  "  le^ty  "  and  tbe  Iaw  inoduoed  otiier 
results,  for  which  those  whose  religioa  has  no  legal 
element  may  be  unprepared.  Omitting  all  disonniCHi 
of  the  general  results  <u  legality  in  religion,  a  wotd  or 
two  must  be  said  as  to  the  nature  tn  the  particular 
Iaw.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Law  was 
r^arded  as  the  ^ft  of  the  perfectly  good  and  wise 
God,  who  wished  for  the  hi^tpinass  at  His  people,  and 
gave  them  this  instmmmt  with  which  to  achieve  it. 
It  was  not  given  &am  as  a  disagreeable  business,  to 
be  fulfilled  as  a  condition  of  ultuior  reward,  whetiier 
in  this  world  or  in  another.  It  is  true  that  lewuds 
(of  many  kinds)  would  follow  from  the  Law's  obser- 
vaooe ;  nevertbelees,  the  observance  of  the  Law  was 
to  be  a  bxp^JUBm  and  a  wisdcm  in  itself.  Thfoogh 
the  Law  Israel  was  to  live,  and  to  live  well  The  ob- 
aervanoe  of  the  Iaw — such  is  the  full-blown  theory 
to  which  things  were  tending,  and  such  was  what 
saints  and  avenge  men  tended  to  feel — is,  in  other 
words,  an  end  in  ita^,  and  is  it«  own  reward",  even 
though  it  brings  many  other  rewards  in  its  train. 
This  view  tended  in  a  good  direction :  less  good  was 
the  view  that  as  the  Law,  like  ita  Author,  was  perfect, 
every  bit  of  it  was  perfect,  the  whole  book  was  perfect, 
each  ordinance  and  oonunaud  was  perfect.  It  was  a 
bar  upon  ethical  and  religioas  progrees  (not  necessarily 
insuperable^  but  undouotedly  severe),  when  every 
oommaad  in  the  Pentateuch,  like  every  statement 
about  God  which  it  contained,  had  to  be  regarded  as 
perfect.  How  many  crudities,  cruelties,  and  ethical 
flaws  had  to  be  omuidered  as  consistent  witti  perfect 
goodness  and  wisdom,  or,  at  the  best,  had  to  be  awk- 
wardly ezpluued  awayl  How  the  heart  and  mind 
had  to  become  habituated  to  regard  that  as  good  and 
perfect  which  otherwise  they  might  have  rightly  con- 
sidered as  impeifeot  or  bad  I 

The  PentcU«uctial  laws  include  both  eUucal  and 
eeremoHial  injunctions,  and  some  that,  like  the  sexual 
laws,  are  paitly  one  and  partly  the  otiier.  It  is  oftm 
supposed  that  these  ooremonial  laws  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  that,  with  the  elaborations  and  addi- 
tions which  they  were  receiving  from  the  teachers  of 
the  time,  they  must  have  constituted  an  intolerable 
burden  upon  tne  everyday  life  of  the  ordinary  Israelite. 
This  theory  is.  however,  very  doubtful  Many  of  the 
PoDtateuonal  laws  oonoem  only  the  priest  and  the 
Levite.  Many  deal  with  the  sacrifices.  Removing 
them,  and  others  which  are  exceptional,  the  cere- 
monial laws  which  remain  are  chieoy  these:  (1)  The 
laws  about  the  SabbatJi  and  the  festivals,  including 
the  Teachers'  regulations  as  to  what  might  and  might 
not  be  done  upon  these  holy  days.  (2)  Laws  about 
food,  including  not  only  ininnotions  about  animals 
which  mi^t  not  be  eaten,  bat  Babbink)  rraulations 
about  kilbng  and  cooking  and  abcmt  not  eanng  milk 
and  meat  t<^ther.  (3)  Laws  about  tenths  and  other 
dues  to  the  priests  and  the  Levitee  and  the  poor,  upon 
which  the  rabbis,  for  reasons  that  are  not  wholly  clear, 
laid  t^  most  extraordinary  stress,  so  that  agricultural 
produce  from  which  the  dues  had  not  been  strictly 
lemored  was  lodted  upon  as  unclean,  and  the  eating 
(^itooiiBtltirt«daserioaBSin.  TIm  faithful  obMrraaoe 


of  these  laws  about  the  dues  was  probably  much  the 
greatest  "  burdeoi "  of  the  entire  Law.  (4)  Laws 
about  women,  about  tiM  relations  of  the  sexes  to  each 
otiwr,  and  about  sexual  impurities.  ^5)  Laws  about 
cleanness  and  ondeannees,  puritjr  and  impurity,  of  an 
outward  and  technical  kind,  ultimately  resting  upon 
Tridespread  and  primordial  superstitions,  XJnfor- 
tunately,  the  d^ree  or  extent  to  which,  at  this  time, 
these  laws  had  to  be  observed  by  the  layman,  living 
his  ordinary  life,  and  not  engi^ed  in  visit^  the 
ONnple.  1b  still  disputed.  Some  scholars  think  that 
they  were  oonaidered  to  be  obligatory  on  aU  men; 
others  deny  it. 

The  moral  laws  enjoined  chastity,  righteousness, 
oompasnon,  and  lovingkindness  in  everyday  life. 
In  contrast  with  all,  or  almost  all,  the  surrounding 
nations,  the  Jewish  religion  oi  the  tiine,  though  it  had 
not  abc^iBhed  polygamy,  and  was  too  facile  in  divoitse, 
yet  prohibited  any  sexual  indulgence  outaide  married 
life,  and  sternly  set  ita  face  against  unnatural  vice.  It 
abhorred  all  sexual  licence  or  debauchery  in  oonoexion 
with  ]public  worship.  It  preached  love  of  God  and  love 
of  nei^bour ;  and  though  neighbour  did  not  neces- 
sarily include  tibe  "  foreigner,"  it  did  emphaticaUy 
include  the  non-Israelitish  settler  and  tiie  proselyte. 
No  one  was  to  hate  his  n^hbour  in  his  heart  or  to 
bear  any  grudge.  Orphan  and  widow  were  to  be  tended 
and  looked  alter.  If  you  were  hated  by  your  neigh- 
bour, you  were  to  do  that  man  a  good  and  not  an  evil 
turn,  and  in  no  wise  to  leave  him  in  the  lurch,  whw 
the  opportunity  occurred.  Uprightness  and  justice 
and  fair  dealing  were  striotJy  enjoined.  The  central 
and  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  injunction, 
"  nion  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,*'  was  fully 
recognised,  even  before  B.  Akiba  pronounced  it  the 
greatest  principle  of  the  Tor&h.  Beverenoe  for  parents, 
respect  for  the  old,  oompasBi<m  and  generosity  towards 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  were  emphatically  ordained. 
In  all  things  t^e  Jews  were  to  remember  that  they  were 
God's  chosen  and  peculiar  pet^e,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  be  holy  even  as  He  was  h<4y,  to  thank  and  to  think 
of  Him  continually,  and  to  slorify  His  nune  by  all 
their  deeds.  So  deeply  did  the  laws  about  reverooce, 
about  sexual  purity,  and  about  compassion  and  kind- 
ness, sink  into  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  that  it 
beoeone  a  saying  later  on  that  he  who  had  no  shame 
and  no  jjiiy  could  not  be  a  genuine  member  of  the 
house  of  uraeL 

We  have  already  seen  that  tbo  conception  of  the 
One  God  being  also  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  the  oMiviotion  that  the  Jews  were  His  chosen 
servants,  with  whom  His  glory  was  inseparably  bound 
up,  begot  a  heightened  religious  self-consciousness  of 
wnich  the  defects  were  exdusiveness,  pride,  and  a 
dislike  for,  and  a  oont«npt  of,  the  non-Jewi^  wortd 
around.  These  tendencies  were  increased  by  the  Law. 
The  Jews  had  to  keep  themselves  physically  and  mor- 
ally pure  and  holy ;  a  people  separate  and  apart, 
different  in  belief  and  in  deed  from  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  an  eames^~^ 
sometimes  even  a  passionate,  desire  to  live  a  holy  life,  , 
to  do  God's  will,  to  be  good  uid  faithful  and  pure ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  [owe,  exduaivenesB,  and  ocmtraupt  '> 
already  mentioned  were  stimulated  and  increased.^ 
And  not  only  towards  the  non-Jew.  In  the  first 
century  a  class  of  Jews  existed  which,  later  on,  passed 
away,  ^e  Law  had  not  yet,  it  would  seem,  penetrated 
into  ever^  section  of  society ;  on  the  whole,  both  the 
Law  and  its  teachers  were  extremely  popular,  but  there 
were  some  who,  for  one  reason  or  anoUier,  did  not  or 
oould  not  obanre  ita  ritual  grdhmpoes.   They  were 
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not  sorupulous  about  the  burduiaome  dues  ;  they  ate 
food  fxixa  which  those  duee  were  not  subtracted; 
t^r  did  not  oimem  in  their  fnlnoM  the  dietair  laws ; 
perkaps  they  did  not  ofaaerre  the  Sabbata  very 
strict^ ;  some  of  th^,  perhaps,  vera  mor&Uv  1^  no 
means  above  soainoloiL  Theee  people,  vho  had 
faUsn,  or  wore  fathng,  avay  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  h<Hieatly  sought  to  observe  the  Law,  were  neglected 
oi^  dunned  by  the  Teachers  and  by  the  law-abtding 
Jews.  They  vm  looked  down  imoa  and  didiked  oa 
ignorant,  as  law-breakers,  as  unclean.  And  it  was  a 
marked  weolmeas  of  thia  leg^  religi<m  that,  while  it 
tai^t,  and  ite  votaries  praotiaed,  oompaaaion  to  the 
poor  and  the  a£Bioted,  if  the^  aought  to  observe  the 
Law,  it  did  not  teach  redemptive  compassion  and  kind- 
ness to  those  who  fell  away.  It  did  not  say,  "  Seek 
them  out,  help  them,  pity  them,  uid  gently  bring  them 
in,  or  bring  them  book,  to  the  service  of  God."  It 
feared  contaminati<»i(  and  bade  the  honest  observer 
keep  airi^  and  keep  apart  from  the  negligent  and  the 
■inner.  Thus  these,  oetraoised  and  ignored,  fell  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mire.  For  such  men  and  women 
Jesna  had  a  new  message ;  he  ^ve  them  a  new  ho^; 
hehrought  to  them  a  oompaasKm  uid'a  love  to  which 
they  hod  bem  unused  before. 

/  Again,  it  was  easier  to  obey  the  oeremonial  than  the 
f  moni  precepts.  Henoe  <me  type  cS  badness  was  hypo< 
Icrisy,  another  formalism  or  outward  setf-righteonanaaa. 
Law,  as  such,  looks  to  deeds  rather  than  to  principles 
and  motives.  Henoe  an  occasional  tendency  to  tldnk 
of  goodness  as  oonsisting  in  a  number  of  separate 
actions  rather  than  in  noble  character.  Law  tends 
oooaiiaully  to  produce  dry  uid  reepeotable  ooafimnity, 
oonventiona]  and  sranewhat  negative  goodness.  Little 
mn,  little  seU-saorifioe ;  sober  mediocrity  rather  than 
passicmate  devotion.  Again,  law  may  tend  to  make 
religion  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  contract  and  a 
baigain  ;  and  the  actual  Law  did  lay  immense  stress 
upon  rewards  and  punishments.  Measure  for  measure, 
tit  for  tat,  arc  among  its  leading  principles.  There 
was  a  danger  lest  it  should  be  argued:  observe  x  laws, 
and  God  will  give  you  so  mnon  reward ;  violate  x, 
and  He  will  give  yon  so  much  punishment.  Or: 
observe  x,  violate  y,  and  snbtract  the  smaller  mirober 
from  the  greater ;  the  result  will  be  your  measure  of 
goodness  or  of  badness,  and  the  measure  of  tlu:  reward 
or  of  the  punishment  which  you  will  receive.  Law  is 
awfol,  it  inspires  fear :  a  Lawgiver  is  mightv  and  tor- 
riblsk  Henoe,  in  a  legal  religion,  God  may  be  greatly 
feued,  and  the  results  of  disobedienoe  may  be  greatly 
feared  {and  how  difficult  is  obedience  if  ;  but  Qod  need 
not  be  greatly  foved,  and  His  ordmanoes  may  be 
obeyed,  bo  far  as  they  are  obeyed,  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  from  hope  of  reward,  rather  than  for  their 
own  sake  and  from  lovo.  If  goodness  can  thus  be 
exteroalised  and  a  litt4e  degiMed,  the  true  notnie 
of  da  may  also  be  obeenxed.  It  may  become  a  mere 
non-oonformity  to  a  number  of  oommonda  rather  than 
a  pollution  of  the  souL  There  are  signs  in  the  Utcrn- 
ture  of  the  period  and  in  the  later  literature  that  none 
of  these  ugly  tendenoies  and  results  were  always 
avoided  or  by  all  A  well-known  passa^  in  the  Talmud 
speaks  of  seven  otaases  of  Pharisees,  several  of  whom 
reinnsent  the  evil  tendenoies  and  possibilities  which 
have  just  been  enumerated.  Only  the  last  is  said  to  be 
the  true  Pharisee— he  who  obeys  the  Iaw  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  love  of  God. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  evil  results  of  the  re- 
ligion, such  were  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  Let  tis 
now  turn  to  its  aims  and  ideals,  to  its  good  tendenoies 
and  Its  noble  nsolts,  exemplified  by  its  best,  and  by 


many  of  tts  aTsntge,  adbemifai  in  tliaii  zwpeotiTC 


It  was  gettiiu  to  be  beliersd  tiiafe  the  final  mu  of 
the  Law  and  of  its  ordinanoes  Was  to  seoon  the  monl 

porifloation  of  all  the  Israelites:  sU  the  Jews— not 
aaify  an  inner  elass  or  set — were  to  become  bsij  hy 
the  practice  of  the  Divine  oommaoda.  It  was  to  men 
that  the  Law  had  been  given,  not  to  angels.  In  other 
words,  it  had  beoi  given  to  oreatores  who  need  self- 
control  and  tmxifisanoa,  vh<^  made  of  flsdi  aiid  Uood, 
are  frail  and  haUe  to  err.  Within  them  m  an  sfQ 
inolinaticm,  with  which  their  hiAex  self  most  wage 
incessant  war.  For  this  evil  indination  con  be  over- 
come  tho  Law.  It  is  the  Divinety-given  tnstcn- 
meot  toe  the  sappresBi«i  of  evil  paaatoos  and  bed 
desires ;  or,  from  anotiier  |^yohcd<^i;ical  point  of  view,  it 
is  ^e  means  of  transflgurmg  tho  natural  instincts  and 
passions,  and  of  sancti^ing  them  onto  the  servioe  d 
God.  Eating  and  drinking,  aoqnisiti<»i  and  labour,  the 
propagation  of  the  species — these  and  other  desirss  and 
instmcts  can  be  ^nmfied  tbrot^  the  Law,  and  m  the 
natural  the  spintool  can  shine  tbrou|^  Not  tho 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  not  the  ehmination  or  dis> 
employment  of  any  fiieahly  desire,  but  its  taming  its 
trans^uration — that  is  the  aim  of  the  Law.  Ordi^ 
nanoes  about  food  prevent  ghittony ;  ordinaoart 
about  drink  prevent  debondkenr ;  ordinaooes  aboot 
Sexual  matters  prevent  lust.  Suniage  is  higher  thaa 
oolibaoy.  To  drink  in  moderation  is  betttf  thsD 
"  total  abstinence."  But  the  thought  of  God  mnat  be 
•onneoted  with  these  and  other  bodily  actions,  and  ii 
has  a  meaning  to  say  that  tJiey  must  all  be  wrongfak 
to  tile  INvine  B^oiy.  The  preaenoe  of  Qod  oan  be 
Beonred  and  reuisea  by  the  petfbrmanoe  of  His  coib- 
mands.  A  double  end  is  thus  achieved  ;  God's  fdocT. 
man's  wellbeit^  For  man  is  to  "  live  "  by  foffiHittg 
the  ordinanoes  oi  the  Law,  and  to  "  live  "  means  both 
material  and  spiritual  wellbeing,  it  indndes  peace  and 
oontentmcait  and  joy.  A  phnse  was  being  coined 
whidi  became  intensely  tdumeteristic  of  t&  whole 
religion:  "thejoyof theocmimandmMits."  Not,thatii, 
'  a  joy  outside  tnem  and  beycmd  them,  bnt  n  j(9jn  tbs 
doing  of  them,  an  internal,  a  spiritaal  fijy,  lint  ii 
why  the  reward  of  a  oomraand  was  a  oonunaad,  and 
why,  from  that  point  of  view,  the  more  laws,  the  BMte 
happiness.  The  added  power  of  obedience  which  wis 
achieved  by  the  fulfilment  of  one  command  cbove  • 
man  on  the  more  saooeeafullv  to  the  folfilxiMot  of 
another,  and  thus  joy  was  jriled  upon  jo^. 

In  a^lition,  however,  to  the  internal  joy,  there  vat 
also  alwavs  the  expectation  of  other  and  fnthar 
"  reward,"  just  as  the  violation  of  God's  oonunaadi 
involved  punishment.  But  among  the  best  the  motm> 
for  rightdbing  was  not  the  desire  of  this  extra  ivwaid, 
however  convinced  they  were  of  its  ultimate  aniTaL 
"  The  Law  for  its  own  mka  "  beoams  the  watebwcid 
of  t^e  best,  nod  the  watdiword  sank  down  into  tiw 
oonsoiousnees  of  the  community.  The  extra  reward 
in  the  OT  period  hod  been  limited  to  earthly  pros- 
perity, national  indepeodenoe,  and  the  lika.  But 
the  nrat  oontury  tho  doctrine  (A  a  life  beyond  fifth, 
whether  immediately  or  at  the  reeumction,  bad  beooms 
generally  prevalent,  and  the  reward  oould  be.  wad 
osnally  was,  thought  to  be  postponed  till  then,  bnel^ 
enemies  were  happy  on  earth :  Israel,  now  sttffcaring 
because  of  its  uns,  would  obtain  its  reoompeaas  htie- 
after.  And  the  rewards  of  the  world  to  oome  tsndsd-i 
to  be  more  apiritually  conceived,  "^oy  wen  no  koger 
the  rewards  of  the  Psntateueh — fNtmtTt  pt'oapwHy,  | 
and  the  rest  of  It — but  alao,  and  maiSlf,  tfaa  bmrn  ' 
vision  of  God.  ^  ■ 
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Unfortiinfttely,  the  oM  idea  ttiat  oalamlW  faettAcned 
preTious  ain  {cf.  Jn.  O2)  was  never  oompleteiyoTetoonie, ' 
It  is  true  tliat  other  ideai  were  also  known  :  Buffering ' 
might  be  educational,  it  might  be  purifying  ;  it  might 
be  just  inozidioaUe.  But,  both  in  relation  to  indivi- 
doah  and  in  relatian  to  the  oommnnity  a*  a  whcde,  the 
teaching  needed  linpraTsmMit.  Sometimea  it  was 
vainly  and  foolidily  sought  to  make  oat  that  sodi  and 
moh  oalaaoaitiee  bttbokemed  soeh  and  saob  sins.  Nor 
was  the  old  oonoeption  that  one  generation  ooold  suffer 
aa  a  panishm«it  lor,  and  not  as  a  mere  remit  of,  the 
sina  (rf  its  predeoeBeora,  entire^  abandoned.''  The 
wight  of  the  Saond  Writings  was  too  great.  There 
waa  oonstant  wtnry  as  to  why  Israel,  whioh,  with  all 
its  shortoomings,  was  yet  far  more  pare  and  righteoos 
than  the  Gentiles,  was  nevertheless  oppressed  by  them. 
The  futnre  life  provided  some  solaoe  and  soluiion ; 
yet  eveo  that  did  not  entirely  suffice.  The  Divine 
win  was  far  too  ezolnsively  thought  to  express  itsdf 
in  the  prinoiides  of  retribution  and  measare  for  measure, 
and  these  very  prinoiplea  were  often  too  outwardly 
oooeeived.  fiat  in  the  dailceat  hnm  of  trouble, 
aaxisty ,  and  pwde,  monotheism  remained  triumphant. 
Ood,  for  His  own  purpoeeB,  was  the  Creator  of  oatamity 
aa  of  prosperity.  Evil  waa  not  detraatod  to  a  devil ; 
and  the  worid  always  remained  Qo<ra  world,  and,  at 
bottom,  fur  and  axoellmt  and  good. 
y  The  Law  enjoned  virtue :  it  fcmtold  Uiat  virtoe 
^  wookl  be  nwuded,  anT'Qirt  tin  would  be  [miiishad. 
Bat  how  far  was  it  pomlble  for  man  to  be  or  to  become 
good  t  What  were  his  ohaooes  and  poaaihilitjfla  in  the 
fulfllllMOt  of  the  Law  f  The  Jewish  religion  was  vmV 
nn^stematio  and  ontheoretio  in  these  matton.  It 
took  facta  as  it  foond  them,  and  looked  at  them  in  a 
"  eonun<m-aense  "  sort  ot  way.  Han's  will  waa  free. 
Bat»  on  tiie  otiier  hand,  ervr  rinoe  Adam  an  evil  itnpnlae 
Jwd  dwelt  in  man  which  made  goodness  dimmih. 
Thia  was  tint  doebine,  more  fuly  ^veloped  later  on, 
of  tb»  Tetier  ha-Ba.  The  Law  was  especially  devised 
and  gived  as  Qie  mems  by  which  the  evil  impulse 
ooola  be  onrbed  and  oreroome.  Thos  goodness  was 
not  the  mere  fulfilment  of  the  oommaoda.  It  waa 
also,  looked  at  internally,  the  oonqusat  of  the  Yetzer 
ha-Ra.  Sin  was  not  tlie  mere  violation  of  laws  ;  it 
waa  also  the  domination  of  tho  Yetxer  ha-Ra,  Nor 
waa  man  left  to  hims^  in  the  struggle.  Ue  oonld 
pray,  and  in  answer  to  his  jnayer  God  could,  and  God 
did,  render  him  help.  It  ia  man'a  duty  to  conquer 
his  Yetcer,  It  ia  God'a  aaaiHtanoe  which  enables  him 
to  do  so.  "  Make  you  a  new  heart,"  said  Ood  through 
BiB  provbeb,  and  in  the  same  breath,"  I  will  gim  yoa 
K  new  heark"  Just  so  haj^ily  inoonaiitent,  juat  so 
eiqAatiio  in  laying  streea  upon  both  sides  of  a  dual  and 
mysterious  truth,  waa  uie  Jewiah  teaching  abont 
virtue  and  sin.  Man  works :  Ood  givea  Wno  ahall 
say  in  what  proportionB  t  It  is  witnin  human  power 
to  fulfil  the  Law,  not  perfectly,  not  without  many 
lapaaa,  but  yet  to  sooh  an  extent,  and  with  such  in< 
temtioa  and  desire  at  fidfilment,  as  to  satisfy  the  d»- 
mandi  ot  Ood.  For  Ood  knows  that  His  human 
oraatuiea  are  frail,  and  what  ia  lackinB  in  their  per^ 
formanee  He  oveitooks  and  ignotea.  For  the  sake  of 
the  merits  at  the  fathers,  for  His  own  sake,  for  Israel's 
Sake,  and,  abonre  all,  because  God  is  oompaseifmato 
and  forgiving,  the  average  Israelite  need  never  demair. 
Northing  is  more  o«trid  in  the  developed  BabbUiic 
rriigion  than  these  otmceptions;  and  there  is  good 
reaetm  to  believe  that  th^  were  fairiy  wdl  eataUished 
in  Palestine  by  the  btwinning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Bat  the  sioneT?  And  are  not  all  men  sinnenT 
Ya^  tmly.   Bnt  tlie  Divine  foigiTeneii  is  adequate 
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to  ibe  greatness  of  its  task.  God  only  aaka  for  man 
to  go  forward  a  little  way.  and  God  wUl  go  forward  a 
great  way.  And  how  ia  the  sinner  to  go  forward  a 
Bttle  way  T  By  repentance.  In  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance tile  Uewiak  nBgicHi  developed  one  of  its 
noblest  and  most  |nvminent  features.  All  men 
(except,  perchance,  in  a  few  isolated  oaaea)  oan  repent, 
and  even  here  man  la  not  onaided.  For  the  haman 
effort  to  repentance  is  helped  by  Ood.  3iui  PT»yB» 
"  L«ad  me  to  repMit,"  and  Ood  oeara  and  aida.  For 
tbo  nation  and  for  the  individual  God  has  given  in 
the  Iaw  the  great  J^r  of  Atonement,  a  day  conse- 
crated to  human  repeowioe  and  to  Divhie  foigiveness, 
a  day  which  waa  gndually  beooming  man  etUoal  and 
spiritu^  uid  waa  destined,  with  fall  of  the  Temple, 
to  become  more  ethical  and  spiritual  still.  Thus,  witttf 
its  doctrines  erf  repentanoe,  of  the  Divine  goodnessi 
and  the  Divine  forgiveness,  the  Jewish  religion  managodi 
very  well  in  the  problems  of  goodnen  and  of  sin.  It 
made  things  neither  too  tMj  nor  too  difficult :  man 
must  alwavB  atrive,  bat  God  would  help.  Man  must 
iriwaya  fail,  bat  his  own  repentanoe  and  tlie  Divine 
forgiveneSB  prevented  deapair.  life  waa  earnest,  bnt 
not  glooD^.  Snob  at  least  waa  the  main  theory  and 
the  view  m  the  growing  maiority,  though  there  were 
doabtleas  maaj  mstanoes  01  iuTnird  riarknni  on  the 
ooe  hMoA,  m  m  too  light-heuted  omfidenoe  upon  the 
other. 

Aa  to  the  oontent  of  goodtuaa  it  b  impoadble  to 
■peak  in  detaiL  On  the  whde,  the  tAdeaoy  waa  to 
improve  uptm  ethics  of  the  OT,  and  to  b>y  stiees 
up<Hi  the  beet  elements.  The  me^ods  Of  charity, 
1^  details  of  lovin^indneas,  became  more  refined. 
Ultimately  rabbinic  ethics  show  a  high  degree  of  deli< 
caoy,  and  oover  a  large  field.  Hie  ideals  ot  humility, 
of  courtesy,  <^  equity,  of  fOrbeaianoe,  of  nnMoaity 
and  broUierly  love,  are  lofty  and  well  woimd  ootk  A 
beautiful  aonaitiveness  waa  shown  in  ahn^iving  to  the 
feelings  of  the  recipiente,  and  no  foult  ia  more  repro- 
bated by  rabbinio  teachers  than  that  of  patting  one's 
neighbcKtr  to  shame,  or  even  ot  "'ftfc'pg  hmi  feel 
unoomfcatable.  In  all  theee  respeote  the  rabbinio 
ethics,  which  were  growing  to  thur  fuller  develop- 
ment in  the  first  century,  yield  to  ncme. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  too  the  burden  of  the  sup- 
posed poseesBion  of  a  perfect  Scripture  and  <^  aperfect 
and  authoritative  Law  had  ita  ozawbaoka.  To  seek 
out  and  redeem  the  fallen  and  nnnpentant  sinner  was, 
aa  we  have  seen,  not  yet  an  acknowledged  duty.  No 
oommandment  aaid,  "  Thou  sbalt  hate  Uiine  enemy  "  ; 
<m  the  oontiaiy,  to  render  good  for  evil,  to  help  the 
man  who  hated  yoa  in  the  nour  ot  his  distreas,  were 
noogiiised  ideals.  Neverthelees,  God  had  enemies  and 
hated  them  :  He  hated  the  open  and  ddiberate  sinner ; 
He  hated  the  idolater ;  He  hated  (speaking  generally) 
the  enemies  <rf  Israel  All  these  God  in  the  OT  is 
aaid  to  hate,  and  in  the  first  oentury  it  waa  not  supposed 
thai  the  Saored  Scripture  spoke  unteuly.  Whom  God 
hated  the  bnelites  mi^t,  aad  <»  the  whole  did,  hate. 
The  fall  and  tiie  slaoghter  <d  enemies  wm  ctftan 
derired  and  ordered  hy  Ood:  whom  God  would  be 
dad  to  See  perish,  the  uraeUto  oould  (and  on  the  whc^ 
did)  desire  to  see  perish  likewise.  'Wh(Hn  Ood  was 
supposed  to  ouise,  the  servant  of  God  could  legiti- 
mately oarso  as  welL  And  the  enemy  td  Israel — 
eometimoa,  potfaaps,  the  enemy  of  the  Israelite — ^might 
be  BO  conveniently  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  Ood  1 
Here,  then,  was  muoh  room  for  prepress,  for  it  tocik  a 
very  long  time  till  people  oookf  realise  tiiat  God  has 
no  wemies,  and  that  then  ia  no  limit  to  His  f  orglveiMss 
aadKsk>vei  tiU  they  ooald  bles  those  who  dSwgrBed 
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mtb  them,  evon  as  God  blesBee  and  oares  for  the  infidel 
and  the  onbeliover. 

It  ia  a  notable  feature  of  the  Jewish  religion,  main- 
tained and  emphasized  throughoat  ita  course,  that  ito 
ideals  are  for  all.  It  did  not  form  the  conoeption  of  a 
niper«coeUent  degree  of  holinen  for  a  particular  class. 
There  is  not  one  level  of  moral  and  religioofl  r^uire- 
menta  for  the  ^reat  majority,  another  and  much  higher 
level  for  special  groups  ot  "  religious."  The  whole 
people  is  to  be  holy :  the  commancb  of  the  Law  (apart 
from  those  who  belong  to  the  priestly  ftunily  or  the 
Levitefl)  are  for  all  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  oeaturr, 
differences  of  view  and  special  groups  did  actually 
exist.  Between  the  learned  "  Pharisee  " — the  rabbi 
or  teacher — whose  joy  and  duty  if^as  to  pass  his 
days  in  the  study  of  the  Law — between  him  at  the  one 
extreme,  and  the  ignorant  'Am  ha  'Aretz  ("  people  of 
the  land  "),  who,  for  one  realBon  or  another,  did  not 
Seek  to  couorm  to  the  Ceremonial  Law,  and  many  of 
whom  may  have  been  neglectful  of  some  of  its  ethioal 
enaatmenta,  a  big  gulf  yawned  (Ezr.  44*).  But,  taking 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  degrees  were  gentle.  The 
PhariBees  and  SoribeB  were  popolar:  they  qwang  from 
the  people,  and  were  their  recognised  leaden :  the  ideal 
of  learning  was  rapidly  becoming  the  popular  id^. 
Lat«r  on,  to  have  one  scholar  in  a  lai^  family  was  a 
mark  cA  great  distinction,  to  oompaae  which  fathtf 
and  mother  would  cheerfully  scrape  and  save.  To  be 
learned  in  the  Law  was  soon  to  beocnne  an  bonoar 
much  more  prized  and  sought  than  to  be  ziidi.  It  was 
this  culture  and  adontion  irf  learning  wh^  was  in 
later  times  to  prevent  the  despised  and  persecuted  Jews 
from  sinking  down  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale. 
The  ideal  of  learning  created  a  genuine  aristocracy. 

But,  in  the  first  century,  the  edges  were  still  ragged. 
In  addition  to  the  'Am  ha  'Aretz  Utere  were  the 
SaddafiQes,  oonserrative,  nolle,  or  priestly,  avene  from 
the  developments  of  the  Law  inoufiiated  ny  the  Phari- 
sees, rejecting  even  the  doctrine  <rf  the  resnrreotion. 
Few  in  number,  Uiey  had  their  seasons  and  momenta 
of  political  power,  out  little  or  no  lasting  infiumoe 
upon  the  people  or  the  religion.  Perhaps  the  very 
existence  of  dissidents  such  as  the  Sadducees,  «id  of 
the  outcast  and  the  indifierent,  at  tho  lower  end 
of  the  scale,  stimulated  some  ol  the  Pharisees  to  still 
further  lengths  ot  oeremtmial  and  moral  exactitude 
and  vigour.  There  were  some  Phariseefl  who  deter- 
mined always  to  live  as  if  they  were  priests  in  attendance 
on  the  altar,  so  that  ritual  (or  Levitical)  purity  became 
the  foremost  object  of  their  lives.  These,  perhaps,  are 
the  men  who  are  lao^^ed  at  in  the  Talmud  as  the  fools 
who  destrmr  the  world.  And  another  qnmptom  <rf 
this  desire  for  peileotion  and  exoess,  leading  to  separa- 
tion uid  exclusivenesB,  was  the  gradual  formatitm  of 
the  order  of  the  Esg^oea  It  is  impossible  to  give  uiy 
due  aooonnt  of  these  ngorists  in  thU  place,  or  to  discuss 
the  evor-fascinating  questions  of  how  far  foreign  infln- 
enoea  may  have  oondneed  to  thei£  creation,  or  what 
was  their  relation  to,  and  liieir  influence  upon,  3<Aai  the 
Biq>tist  or  Jesus  himseU  But  one  point  must  be 
noticed,  for  it  is  not  CNihr  chaiaoteristio  of  the  Essenos, 
batin  a  lesser  degree  of  FhuisaicandRabbinio  Judaism. 
This  point  is  the  combination  in  the  Essenes  of  moral 
and  ceremonial  severity.  They  were  keen  wi  wash- 
ings and  bodily  purity ;  their  rigour  in  Sabbath  ob- 
servance was  extreme ;  they  were  no  less  keen  on 
oharitv,  truthfulness,  temperance,  and  many  another 
ethioal  excellence.  Tl^  oombination,  without  any 
thought  ni  oonfiict,  of  the  outward  and  the  inward, 
of  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral,  is  hard  for  us  to 
ondeittand  and  to  appreciate,  bnt  wea  admirably  and 


harmoniously  achieved  by  the  saints  and  beroas  of 
the  later  Judainn. 

Such,  then,  was  the  roUgion  of  the  Jews  in  Palestiiie 
in  the  first  century,  as  r^ards  their  rdatkn  to  God 
and  to  one  another.  But  what  about  the  outads 
world  t  And  what  about  the  futon  T  The  God  of 
Israel  was  tiie  only  Ood.  Yet  the  Jews  wen  the  ooW 
people  who  knew  Him  and  woishii^ied  Him.  Oataw 
Israel  was  litUe  but  idtdaby.  impon^,  and  sin. 

A  double  _currwt,  oppoiEdte  tendenoies,  existed  u 
regards  the  outSder,  which  was  partly  due  to  tiie  faot 
that  the  outsider  uid  the  foreigner  had  pre]^  well 
almya  been  the  eoeiOT  and  tin  opmma.   Tbe  oas 
tendency  was  that  of  nate  and  contempt,  leading  to 
excloaiviam  and  separation.    The  Gentile  is  ^le  eou&j 
of  Israel ;  as  a  sinner  and  idolater  he  is  also  the  csM&y 
of  Qod.    Keep  away  from  him  :  do  not  eat  with  him 
(his  food  is  nnotean) ;  have  no  dealings  with  him.  la 
the  good  future  there  will  be  a  tremendons  slaoghttfiiig 
of  &entiles,  and  only  after  that  destmotion  will 
Messianic  Eirs  b^pai.    The  annihilation  of  the  Oaaaaa^ 
itee  wo^d  repeat  itaelf  upon  a  grander  and  Divtauc  i 
B(»le.    Religion  and  bloocuhed,  as  regards  the  flDsmy  j 
and  the  unmliever,  still  went  hand  in  naod. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  marked  teadcnej  f 
to  glorify  Qod's  name  and  Israel's  by  the  TT»at»"g  ci- 
proodyies.  Not  so  long  ago  many  proselytea  hsidMes. 
made  (outwardly  at  least,  with  enioroed  oiroamawm} 
thioo^  violenos  and  oompolsioa.  Josephns  meotinw 
a  city  which  was  utterly  destzo^ed  beoanae  "  its  hi- 
habitants  would  not  change  thoir  religioos  rites  for 
those  peouliu:  to  the  Jews."  But  the  rabbie  wtm^ 
milder  means — ]^raaasion  or  iMceaehing.  Even  in 
Palestinian  Judaism  the  desire  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  the  One  Ood  was  ooD^deiaUe,  and  the  number 
ctf  proselytes  and  half-proaelytes  must  have  been 
feii^  large.  The  teacheis  who  wished  for  them  ooo- 
oeived  the  future  more  ^Murously.  Israel  was  alwan 
the  centre,  but  around  tt,  perhaps  subject  to  U»  wooii 
be  a  lag  fringe  of  Qoitates,  worshippeia  of  IsraeTIi 
God,  obedient  to  His  will,  glorifying  His  name.  I1t» 
nniveisalist  ideals  and  ptedietions  o<  the  pBqibeti 
were  not  entirely  fonralten.  One  at  HiUers  most 
f^ous  sayings  was :  "  Be  ol  the  Hisoiples  of  Aana, 
loving  peace  and  pursuing  peaoe,  loving  thy  feDow- 
creatnna,  and  drawing  them  near  to  the  Tonh." 
The  wings  of  the  Sheohinah  were  oonoetved  as  wids 
enough  to  enfold  all  humani^  beneath  them.  And 
this  universal  knowledge  of  tiie  One  God  would  be  ^ 
best  attribute  of  the  Goldm  Age. 

How  this  good  future  would  be  bioog^t  about  ns 
variously  oonoeived.   The  peraooaj^MAt'**',  *^^^»^ 

of  Savia'a  line,  was  gpnoially  DeucTOjj  in.  the   

procisBiy-^irOSId   b6  hfi)  put  hi  the  desbuctiST'cl 

Rome,  or  what  would -l5s-dPB8Hiy  GftajHliiaeflr»«* 

not  dearly  defined.  By  some  fEmEerCd^S&^^^iBd 
seers  the'  nentah  was  exalted  far  beyond  the  oU 
prophetio  limits.  He  became  a  Bemi-Divme  pMsOMOe^ 
waiting  m  heaven  iat  Hoe  pmderidned  bow  of  w 
human  Urth.  This  exaltation  of  the  Messiah  dwindled 
away,  by  natural  oppasitknt,  after  tho  advent  and 
groiTOL  oc  C3iri8tianity.  At  the  end  of  the  Mewianiri 
Age  was  usually  plaoed  the  reaurrectioo,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  never-wding  days  of  the  life  ot 
the  worid  to  come.  The  expectation  of  the  M-r-j-^i 
with  all  whiofa  his  appearanoe  imf^ied,  gavti  ooofDit 
and  strength  to  piety,  stimulated  ndelily  to  the  Law 
in  days  of  distress,  fortified  the  weak,  solaoed  the  de- , 
spondnit.  The  Hessianio  hope  was  the  nhjaasls. 
justifioaUtm  of  goodness,  as  the  remimotioa  wndd 
pny^de  its  nltimate  reward. 
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In  the  first  oentaiy,  among  oerbain  seotions  of  the 
pec^e.  an  ardent  oonviotion  existed  that  tho  Messiah 
would  aocai  appear.  As  the  tioobles  <rf  the  present  I 
increased,  as  the  hatnd  of  Borne  augmented,  aa  the 
daiknesB  grew  denser,  SO  the  faith  that  dawn  was 
imminent  and  deKverMoe  at  hand  became  keener. 
CSaimants  to  be  Heesiah  appeared.  For  the  most 
part  the  official  leaden  and  teachers  of  the  people, 
aa  well  as  tho  priesthood  and  the  nobles,  stood  aloof 
from  these  movements.  Bat  finally,  in  the  second 
OMitory  A.i>.,  Akiba,  me  of  the  nobleBfe  <rf  tbe  rabUs, 
was  carried  away,  and  fndnoed  to  beUere  in  the 
Measinhship  of  a  man  who,  like  all  the  other  claimants 
(exoept  Jeeus  of  Nazareth),  sought  by  violenoe  uid 
rebellion  to  break  the  forei^  yoke,  ana  to  bring  about 
the  Messianic  E!ra  by  force.  Akiba's  martyrdom  and 
horrors  of  the  Hadiiaoio  wu  at  last  sufficed  to 
noaks  the  hdiel  in  the  Messiah  for  all  ibo  voojAa  a 
pious  hope  for  a  distant  future,  and  to  feave  fhe  wtn-k 
of  deliveranoe  to  God  alixte. 

But  ono  oonoeption  connected  ■mUb,  and  yet  wider 
than,  the  Messianic  hope,  remained  of  oonstant  and 
abiding  importance. 

Thiajgas  lAft-OPnoeption  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
On  oML^^'^Ut  this  o^usep tion.  -wag  jsmiolf  nIate3.1o 
the  Hiesaiaiuo  Sia.  It  meant  the  ooiiditlon  at  thin^ 
when  God's  Kingship,  and  all  whioh  that  Kingship 
involved,  would  oe  acknowledged  by  all  men.  For 
God  is  only  then  truly  King,  aooording  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jewish  teachers,  when  men  reot^nise  His  King- 
ship, when  He  has  willing  and  esaer  subjects.  So  far 
as,  in  any  part  of  tho  earut,  men  do  not  recognise  that 
tl^  God  of  Israel  is  the  One  and  Only  God,  so  for  does 
the  Kingahip  fall  short  of  its  full  reality.  Then  only 
will  tho  Kingdom  be  fully  established  when  "  all  the 
children  ol  flesh  will  call  upon  God's  name,  and  He  will 
turn  unto  Himself  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth,  when 
whatsoever  has  been  created  will  understand  that  He 
has  created  it,  and  whatsoever  has  breath  in  its  noBtrils  i 
will  doclaiD  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  is  King,  and  His  I 
d<»ninion  is  over  tM."  Thus,  though  the  Kii^dcon,  as  | 
perfected,  iuclndes  the  doKveranoe  of  Israel  and  its  | 


But  the  Kingdom  is  not  only  nniversolist  and  future, 
it  is,  on  anower  side  of  it,  preset  and  individual,  j 
The  Kingdom  starts  from  Israel,  and  in  !braoI  it  is'' 
oeutnd.  So  Car,  then,  as  Israel  acknowledges  its 
King,  and  so  far  aa  every  individual  Israelite  oon- 
soioosly  accepts  service  under  his  Sovereign,  the 
Kingdom  is  aueady  in  existence.  To  fulfil  tho  Law  is 
to  aoooplL^bQ^Kingdom,  and  willingly  to  undortokb  CHe 
bappy  yoke  She  Gommsndments  is  also  to  receive 
wiUmj^y  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus,  in 
this  sense,  the  Kingdom  is  present,  and  it  is  increased 
in  degree  and  in  extent  by  the  fidelitv  of  every  Israelite. 
So  too  every  Israelite,  by  his  rigntcousness,  hy  his 
love  of  God,  and  by  his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  unity  of  God  and  for  the  Law,  can  increase 
God's  glory  and  sanotify  His  name.  And  this  ocwicep- 
tion  of  the  Sanctifioation  of  tho  Name  became,  throng* 
out  the  rabbinic  period,  the  most  powerful  motive 
tor  nobiHty  of  life  and  for  fsutfafulness  unto  death. 

Hob  scanty  outline  must  suffice  for  the  main  current 
of  Judaism  in  the  first  century.  But  that  main  current 
was  not  the  only  onrrent.  Palestinian  Judaism  was 
not  the  only  Judaism.  There  were  very  many  settle- 
ments and  oommnnities  of  Jews  outside  Palestine. 
Tho  Jews  of  tho  wide  Diaspraa  were  more  numorona 


than  the  Jews  of  the  mother  oonntry.    Of  these  the 
most  interesting  and  impfwtant  for  our  porposos  were 
those  who  Uvea  in  Hellenistic  environments,  subjected.  , 
in  greater  or  kae  d^iee,  to  Hellmistio  M"™Afft, 
What  modifioatiima  in  rdigioas  views  and  practices  ' 
did  these  eovironments  ana  influonoes  bring  about? 
A  few  <Hily,  and  these  but  in  briobist  oatlbe,  oao  be  i 
indicated  here. 

(1)  To  some  extent  the  pnrely  natural  bond  was 
loosened. "  JeniiBtom  waa  the  ^ritual  metropolis 
ratEier  tBtn  tiie  poUtioal  capital.  The  religicm  tended 
to  beonne  a  Bttle  less  nalacmal ;  some  Hellenistia  Jews 
tended  to  legard  themselves  less  as  a  nation  tbw  as  a 
idigioas  brotherhood. 

(2)  Greek  influence  helped  in  certain  quarters,  and 
among  a  few  cultivated  persons,  to  pfaifosophise  tbe 
religion.  Tags  of  philosophical  speech  (for  HellenMio 
Jews  spc^  and  wrote  Greek),  bits  of  |diiIoeophio 
theories  and  Ideas,  made  their  way  in.  The  doctrmo, 
for  example,  of  the  immortality  oi  the  soul  became 
fauniliar.  A  school  of  allegorists  arose  who  attempted 
all^orioally  to  explun  away  the  peculiar  stories,  and 
some  of  the  more  primitive  ordinances,  of  tho  Law  by 
givhig  to  them  eeoterio  and  8piritual_n]LQmiogs,  A 
rsdioai  wing  of  this  school  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
such  ontwud  ordinances  need  be  observed  by  those 
who  knew  their  inner  signification. 

(3)  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  these  were  results 
tending  towards  a  fuller  Bpirituality,  on  the  other 
hand  the  religious  life  and  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  the 
IMsperaion  seem  to  have  been  less  happy,  warm^  and 
contented  than  of  thoae  in  Paleetiiie.  rhat '  mlimate 
relation  with  God,  that  unqualifiod  devotion  to  thsj 
perfect  Law,  that  joy  in  the  Commandments,  that 
prevailii^  optimism  of  faith — all  bo  characteristic  of  the 
more  fulfy  developed  rabbinical  reUgion  of  the  second 
and  succeeding  centuries,  and,  90  far  as  we  can  gather, 
airesdy  growing  up  in  tbe  Palestinian  Judaism  of  the 
first  oenturr — seem  less  oharacterietio  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism.  Sin  was  looked  at  more  sombrely,  not 
beoanse  it  was  more  intensely  abhorred,  but  because 
less  Btresa  was  laid  upon  the  power  and  possibility  of 
repentance.  The  Law  was  more  consciously  justified,  • 
but  leas  taken,  like  God  Himself,  as  an  adorabb  matter 
of  fact,  to  be  followed  and  loved,  without  question  or 
dispute.   The  joy  of  the  Law  diminished. 

(4)  Nevertheless  HcUenistio  and  PjaeyiDEa  Judaism 
was,  npcRi  the  whole,  keener  about  proselytising  than 
tiu  Judaism  of  I^li»Uno,  and  more  successful  in  its 
efforts.  Among  many  Hellenistic  Jews  there  was  less 
dislike  of  the  Gentile,  more  intercourse,  less  anxious 
raising  of  walla  of  partition.  And  doubtless  many 
wore  wisely  and  prudently  keener  on  bringing  over 
tho  Gentile  to  a  behcf  in  the  One  God  than  to  an  aocxJpt- 
anoo  of  the  Law.  Israel's  God  was  mere  important 
than  laiael's  Law,  or,  at  a^  rate,  than  all  the  details 
of  the  Ceremonial  Code.  Hence  the  half-proselyte  or 
semi-Jew,  already  known  in  Palestine,  was  still  more 
prevalent  in  the  Diaspora.  These  somt-Jews,  "  fearers 
of  God,"  were  supposed  to  observe  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Jewish  moroUtv,  but  they  were  not  bound  to 
obey  fljl  the  oeremonial  ordinances.  They  had  not  to 
unilergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  the  immense 
majority  of  Jewish  teachers  reguded  as  obligatorjr  for 
the  oomplete  proselyte.  In  the  general  proselytising 
work,  whether  resnlting  in  semi-Jews  or  m  full  Jews, 
the  HelleniBtio  preachers  clearly  laid  much  the  greater 
stress  upon  the  ethical  and  spiritual  side  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  It  was  among  the  aomi-proeelytea  tiiat  man^ 
recruits  for  CSiriatianity  must  have  been  found.  For  if 
thc^  had  femrbnrdMis,  they  had  fewer  privileges  I  they 
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vera  an  outer  fringe,  who  ooold  and  woold  BOOD  tealiw  neutetiammtlichenZeitaUer*  (1906).  Bothueatandud 

tint  thev  were  leas  thoujght  of,  and  were  in  a  leas  ^  works,  inv&loable,  funtiahed  with  rioh  biUkM^pliMa, 

TMpilatea  and  nuwa  eqaiTOoal  poaittm,  than  thoae  bat  to  be  read  with  oaotion  on  aoooimt  at  anti-Phariaaic 

ySo,  witii  oiroainoiaion,  had  UiSaa  apoa  themaehrw  \  Uaa.   Boaaaet'a  fint  ediUim  waa  attkiaad  br  f. 

an  the  daUea,  and  oonld  reoetve  all  <£e  rawaida  and  Ftoriea  m  AmmmC*  SeliglM  tkt  JmdeHltime  (1W8); 

aatiafaotiona,  of  the  oom|>lete  Jew,   A  new  religion  Booaaet  replied  in  Vclk^frdmmiglceit  tati  Bekr^fiMr- 

waa  preeented  to  their  notioe  which,  with  other  atbno-  ttMum  (1903).    On  the  other  aide,  abo  to  be  read 

tiouB,  knew  no  difierenoea  of  race  or  nationality,  and  with  oantion  on  aoooont  of  contrary  Inaat  an  OmeU, 

no  diatinottona  or  degrees  in  its  oonTerte.   Vniy  many  OtaeKkhte  der   Jvdat     vol.  3  ;    Soheehtor,  Some 

ofthenevadherantato  Judaism,  and  e^ieoially  of  thoae  Atpeeta  of  Beanie  Theolootf;  many  artioke  in  Tit 

who  had  not  fnllr  entered  witUn  ita  guea,  must  have  Jewish  SnepdopeeHa ;  and  Ukt  laal  time  riMmt— 

paaaed  over  to  the  new  oreed,  while  a  large  majori^  in  my  own  Hibbert  Laotarai,  TAe  ^igioit  Ikt 

of  bom  JewB  in  the  Diaspora,  and  a  atill  more  over-  Ancient  Hebrtwa  (1893).    See  further  the  relsnot 

whelming  majority  in  F^eetine,  olnng  doggedly  to  ohapt«ra  in  Hiatoriea  of  tiie  Reli^oa  of  Israel  {ttf. 

their  anoestnu  tenets,  and,  in  apite  at  diveis  diffi-  H.  P.  Smith  and  Peters) ;  Toy,  Jvdaitm  and  Chrw- 

onltiee,  remained  faithful  to  the  Law.  iianity  (1890,  aerenely  impartial  and  tery  valoaUe); 

[On  the  Hubjeote  dealt  with  in  this  article  see  farther  B.  T.  Huford,  Phariaaitm  (1912,  very  aagmttT*}; 


litentnn.— Sohflrer,  Gtachichu  dtt  j^ischen  Vcike»  leaa  so  4b  I.  Alxahama'  Stttiiet  *»  Pharimimm  aad 

im  ZeitdUer  Jeeu  Chriati*  (1907).  vol.  2  (E.  tr.  The  the  Chapelt,  FirtI  Sefiet  (1917).   On  tha  Apoealjf 

Jewith  Peo^  in  Me  Time     Jenu  Christ,  from  2nd  tio  movantent  tad  Utaratam  aee  UbBognyfaj  « 

editi<m) ;  Bouaaot.  Die  B^gim  dee  Juden^ime  im  p.  436. 


PAGAN  RELIGION  AT  THE  COMING  OF 

CHRISTIANITY 


Bt  Pbofwsob  GILBERT  MT7BBAY 


F  we  take  religion  to  d«iote  all  that  legion  of  hnman 
moUo&  and  activity  whioh  arises  from  nun's  sonse 
bat  he  is  in  the  piesenoe  and  at  the  mercy  ot  myaterioos 
nd  overwhelmmg  foroes  with  whom  he  can  yet  enter 
ito  some  penonal  idation,  we  shall  have  to  include, 
1  cor  snrvey  of  tJte  panu  Totld  at  the  time  of  tbo 
oming  of  Cluiatianity,  mnoh  that  is  o^led  men  magb 
r  snpentition  and  muoh  that  is  called  jdiiloso^y. 
To  undentand  ita  spirit  of  ancient  Gneoo-Uomao 
)ligi(^  we  DUist  beem  by  patting  away  from  oa 
stain  preoonoeived  ideas.  We  moat  fint  of  all  pot 
way  «u  em^diaBis  on  oreed  or  dogma,  and  abo  on 
le  olun  of  ai^  Mw  fonat  of  ttti^aa  to  be  exdnafvcify 
ight.  The  Jews,  for  inatanoe^  were  hkfajy  impopnlar 
ut  beoauae  theii  idigkn  ms  exdunre.  Thay  did 
ot,  indeed,  in  their  eady  days,  regard  Tahwah  as  tJw 
oly  god  in  existence  ;  there  were  other  gods  of 
le  Gentilee,  »nd  Yahweh  was  jealous  m  any  leapect 
r  worship  shown  to  them.  A  good  IsiuUte  was 
onnd  to  oeteat  them  and  to  d«Twe  tiieir  ndes  and 
fenala.  Bven  whtn  the  nation  advanoed  to  iha  can- 
iption  ot  a  real  mimotbeiflm,  much  of  the  old  contempt 
oa  bitterness  ranained.  Where  a  Gre^  would  regard 
ahw^  merely  as  the  Hebrew  name  for  Zeus,  and 
niB  as  his  own  name  for  Yahweh,  a  Jew  would  say 
lat  Yahweh  was  the  true  Ood  and  Zeos  a  hrilish  idol 
nd  this  attitude  was,  in  geoeni^  tafcan  <m  by  the 
tiristiaQS.    Cf.  p.  619. 

The  difforenoe  goes  deep,  and  the  advantiwe  u  by 
>  means  all  on  the  side  <h  tite  Greeks.  Vot  tiie  JewB 
id  (Siristiana.  with  many  lapses  in  which  they  treitod 
to  Greei^gods  as  real  but  hostile  bdngs,  strove  on  the 
hole  towards  a  genuine  monotheism,  in  whioh  they 
mply  denied  the  ezisteDoe  of  the  heathen  gods.  U 

cunous  how  difficult  the  Greeks  found  this  attitude 

oloan,  wholesome  deniaL   They  soaroely  ever  damd 

aay  "  lliere  is  no  sodi  being  as  Apollo  ox  Dionysus." 
tie  fortheat  point  th^  re^^hed,  as  a  role,  was  to 
ludade  that  Apollo  was  really  only  a  man^tation 
emanation  of  tiie  one  God;  or  to  suggest  that 
ionyaus  had  once  been  a  human  king  who,  because 

fa^  great  power  and  goodneaa,  had  been  wonhii^ed 
'  his  grateiul  snbjeota  after  death.  A  modem  man 
>nld  perhaps  t»efis  tills  admission :  "  Well,  alooe 
Lonyaus  is  now  dead,  he  is  dearly  not  a  god,  and  there 

ao  use  wotahii^MDg  him."  But  our  ancient  writen 
rink  from  acoeptaqe  such  a  conclusion.  '*  We  do 
it  know,"  they  would  answer,  "  whether  very  pure 
id  good  man  may  not  have  some  power  after  Uieir 
ath  ;  and  in  any  case  it  can  do  notiiing  hot  good 
at  we  common  men  should  pay  them  worship  and 
ow  adoration  for  thwr  virtuee. 
But  the  eziatenoe  or  nni-ezistence  of  any  particnlar 
A  WM  not  tiie  mam  question  tiiat  arose  m  the  mittd 

an  ancient  pagan  whm  he  was  oonfionted  by  some 


new  form  of  worshn)*  We  may,  without  offeaoe,  com- 
the  attitude  of  an  ordkiary  Catholic  peaaant  who 
fA  the  worship  of  a  new  saint.  What  interests 
him  is  not  whether  the  saint  cvm  really  existed :  he 
does  not  think  <^  qoestioniDg  that ;  bat  whether  the 
woatip  is  naefuL  Snimoae  some  penon  said :  "  My 
danditer  was  ill ;  all  phyddana  gave  her  up ;  till  at 
bat  I  perfumed  vigils  toIsiB  ud  she  was  enoed  " :  ot 
"  My  son  was  a  nopelesB  drunkard  and  ooold  not 
overcome  his  vice  till  he  put  himself  under  discipline 
at  iho  temple  of  Asole{Nlu8  at  Trikka."  Such  Btat«- 
msnta  migh^  of  oouise,  be  hotly  discussed ;  but  the 
disooaaion  wotdd  mMom  turn  an  the  existepca  or  non- 
ttfateooe  of  AsobpioB  and  Us. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  attitude  opraied  the  door  to 
muob  foolish  supeiatitlon  and  donbtless  to  much  ot 
that  fraud  which  always  eomee  to  meet  superstition. 
Bat  it  saved  the  ancient  world  from  a  vast  amount  of 
bitter  and  cruel  feeling,  and  it  encouraged  a  large 
apixlt  of  tolerance  which  recognised  that  fdety  and 
raligions  feeling  were  fine  thixup  in  themselves,  what- 
ever  the  name  or  number  of  toe  beings  to  whom  t^iey 
were  directed.  The  chiri!  d^Boully  in  the  way  of  such 
toleraooe  lay  in  the  existmoe,  here  uid  there,  of 
rituals  whidi  were  in  themselves  barbarous.  But  here, 
too,  the  anoient  Gteric  practice  was  j^tle  and  even 
timid.  It  would  never  declare  a  religious  war  on  such 
survivals  from,  or  reverBions  to,  the  aava  of  barbarism, 
bat  wonld  lay  to  modify  them  sradoaliv  I:^  the  spread 
of  civilised  ideas,  witxtout  rudely  violatuu;  rahgiooB 
tntditi<Hi.  The  history  of  almost  every  worship  known 
to  UB  shows  traces  of  the  gradual  eiymrgation  of  cruel 
or  obscene  rites.  The  human  sacrifice  was  commuted 
by  the  eaoriflce  of  a  beast  or  a  poppet ;  the  sexual 
acts  whioh  in  primitive  agricultural  retuiona  were  sup- 
MMd  to  inoiease  the  fortmty  of  the  fieldfl  were  inodlSad 
to  soawtidng  whioh,  if  not  seemly  In  the  open,  waa 
tolemble  as  a  reUgioiu  mjrstery. 

Thus,  within  the  pagan  wond  ae  a  whole,  there  was 
no  exclusive  religion  and  no  stress  laid  upon  abstract 
dotfma,  either  in  affirmation  or  deniaL 

The  next  notkm  from  whioh  we  should  free  our 
minds  is  of  quite  a  different  kind.  We  must  not 
confuse  our  erauMpliim  of  ancient  rolinon  by  thinking 
of  the  stories  of  Greek  mythology.  Theee  stories  are 
nearly  all  about  gods  or  heroes  who  are  sons  of  the 
gods ;  yet  thery  form  almost  no  part  of  real  ancient 
religion.  The  point  is  r»Uier  curious,  and  has  no  exact 
puallel  in  the  modem  world,  which,  for  good  or  ill, 
poasesBBB  no  gr«»t  national  laga. 

Greece  was,  above  all  eonntries  known  to  ns,  the 
home  legend  and  romanoe ;  and  in  early  times  the 
themes  of  popular  stoiiea  were  oaturaUy  divine  or 
semi-divina  oungs.  On  the  one  hsnd,  toe  doinos  of 
these  beingi  ware  t(M  in  human  terma :  theStin,Hii>on, 
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and  Stan,  the  V^etation  tiiat  rose  or  failed  to  lise  in 
the  spriog.  titat  aasundly  died  in  the  aatamn,  the 
Earth  whioh  ©very  year  waa  reweddftd  and  made 
fruitful ;  all  tiieae  had  their  doings  told  in  language 
whioh  wsfi  neoesearily  hnmon  langua^  and  oolouied 
by  human  inter^tations  and  emotions.  The  Sun 
sailed  in  his  boat  upon  the  oooan ;  he  fought  with 
Da^oeas ;  he  drove  bb  great  chariot  up  the  bills  of 
heaven.  The  beautiful  Spting  God,  lover  or  brother 
or  eon  of  the  Ekrtb-Hotoer,  died  and  vaa  bewailed 
aod  most  rise  again.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  deeds 
of  aotoal  great  mea  seemed  supetbumao  or  divine; 
the  meo  wno  did  them  must  be  ohildren  of  the  gods, 
and  kmgB  in  the  eariieat  dayn  were  so  intimately  oon- 
iteoted  wiUi  deity  and  magical  powers  that  the  line 
between  Idng  and  god  wss  often  hard  to  draw.  The 
result  was  that  a  vast  mixed  mass  of  natuie-mvtb  and 
distorted  histMy,  whioh  was  the  delight  of  Greetketoy- 
tellers,  was  associated  from  the  outset  with  the  names 
of  tbe  gods  and  divine  heroes.  In  spita  of  this  aseoeia- 
tifHi,  however,  it  remained  essentiaUy  in  tbe  realm  of 
poetry  and  fiction ;  when  it  ventured  to  invade  the 
tonitoiy  of  leUgum  pcopw  it  was,  except  in  speoi^ 
oaaee,  severelv  checked.  The  mythical  stories  which 
were  not  edinring  were  BometimeB  simply  denied,  as 
fabrications  <n  the  poets ;  more  often  they  were  ex- 
plained away  by  "  allegory."  The  piinoiple  had  been 
laid  down  more  than  lour  hundred  yean  before  the 
ChristiMi  era :  "  Homer  is  either  in  part  allegory  or 
all  blasphemy."  And,  sinoe  the  seomd  altMnattve 
waa  intoleraMe,  the  fiiBt  was  aooepted,  not  only  by 
^liloaoidiarB  bnt  by  almost  the  whole  Qroek  worw. 
It  is  instruotive  to  look  in  torn  at  three  writen ;  Ovid, 
the  brilliant  and  utteriy  irreligious  stonr-teUer,  who 
revels  in  bis  tbousand-aad-cne  legends  of  met»- 
morphoaia,  without  a  thought  of  theological  tmih  or 
the  divine  dignity:  Marcus  Aoielhis  tbe  religious 
emperor,  who  in  his  Meditations  never  mentions  a 
m^ :  md  Sallustins,  the  writer  of  the  onlf  pagan 
oreed  known  to  us,  who  atarta  at  <Hice  by  saymg  tibat 

Kutbs  ouf^bt  not  to  be  ednoated  on  fotdidi  myths ; 
t  that,  smoe  they  are  sum  to  bear  such,  they  must 
understand  that  they  are  all  allsgoifea  and  must  leam 
how  to  explain  them. 

The  view  that  tbe  myths  were  sJlegorifls  waa,  after 
all,  not  BO  far  from  the  truth,  especiaUy  in  those  oaaea 
where  the  "  sacred  legwd  "  was  moat  unediMng,  Eor 
example,  a  whole  aeries  of  myths  about  the  amoon 
of  Zeus  arose  from  a  perfectly  innocent  origin.  Each 
little  tribe  or  oonunnmty  in  Qreeoe  natural  be^ved 
its  kings  to  be  desoended  from  the  tribal  god  or  the 
local  river  or  mountain,  who  was  generally  wedded  to 
some  legendary  princess.  When,  in  eariy  Greek  his- 
toty,  tiie  Zona  TBligion  spreadt  Znu  took  the  {daoe  erf 
the  various  small  local  gods,  and  waa  thus  provided 
with  a  perfect  harem  of  consorts.  ^lUigB  were  made 
more  notesque  by  the  fact  that,  in  very  early  times, 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  aod  other  parte  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  woild  had  lield  belieb  oloaely  reeembling 
what  is  now  called  Totnnism;  los  inotanoe,  they 

believed  thej  wen  daaoended  £[(m  sraie  divin»  animdC 
a  bull  or  a  sneJre  ox  a  swan.  These  totemio  bdialB 
WWB,  In  time,  overpowered  bat  not  quite  swept  away 
hj  the  religion  oi  Zeus;  and  the  divine  animaf- 
aooestor  was  explained  as  being  re^y  Zeus  in  disguiaa 
The  anoienta  bad  not  enough  knomedge  of  oompaca- 
tive  religi<m  to  be  able  to  aoalyse  these  myths  to  thetr 
aonroe;  hot  their  instinot  told  Uiem,  quite  rightly, 
that  the  myths  did  not  mean  what  they  seemed  to 
mean.  They  W8n  all  of  them  Id  aoma  mow  Othet' 
tMoniiiffa  CHT  Allegories. 


Thirdly,  we  must  dear  our  minds  of  th»  fixed 
anthropomorphic  diapes  which  we  attadi  to  the  variooi 
goda.  There  waa  anthropomorphism  in  the  real  «»- 
ception  of  the  ancients.  They  rejoioed  in  ideal  de- 
lineation of  various  shapes  of  beauty  and  digni^  in 
whioh  the  gods  might  be  imagined,  aod  doubttesa  their 
whole  conception  of  tba  goda  was  much  influenced  bjr 
statues  and  lootures.  But  nothing  like  so  mooh  as 
ours.  We  know  Zens  or  Apollo  solely  by  moaoa  of 
the  statues,  picturee,  and  myths ;  the  anoieots  knew 
them  partly  oy  these,  but  utr  mora  bj  the  wonh^ 
the  ritual,  the  whole  atoioaphere  of  religious  raaotioa 
through  which  the  god  was  approached.  And  oidy 
the  very  ignorant,  it  would  seem,  fell  into  the  haJut  of 
believing  that  Zeus  and  Apollo  were  re^y  like  their 
statues.  For  instance,  there  is  a  paasage  in  Gben 
(De  Jfaitwu  Beonm,  i.  30)  where  a  apedcer  aq^oes 
that  the  papular  cmioeptioa  ct  the  gods  onghC  n 
d^aolt  of  Detter  knowledge,  to  be  aooepted  aa  boa ; 
hia  friend  anawen  that  bowl  a  princyle  la  ataaord.  It 
would  land  ooe  in  believing  Uiat  ffinerva  went  abcst 
in  s  military  helmet  and  that  Jupiter  wore  a  beaid. 

Hie  place  whioh  the  ided  statoes  and  pafartngi 
oooupied  in  anoient  paganiam  is  nevwtheiesi  ■nrj  in- 
porwnt.  To  graap  its  meaning  it  ia  aolBoieiit  to  go  te 
soma  anthropologioal  mnseom  and  look  Sat  at  a  set 
oi  Weat  African  or  Polynesian  idoU — Hhark-gods  sad 
snake-gods  and  monstzoualy  deformed,  hau-homaa 
creatures  with  teeth  a  foot  long — azul  than  to  rflAsol 
on  the  Zens  and  Athma  and  Apollo  of  the  great  Greek 
Bonlptora.  Neither  repraaentaucoi,  of  oouise^  wuvayi 
the  real  features  of  the  Divine  power ;  but  wbaoh  m 
the  better  conception  of  ita  nature  t  Qreek  art  of 
the  eariy  olaaaioar  period  came  witii  a  religious 
whioh  may  be  superseded  bat  should  not  be  d. 
To  a  world  whioh  waa  still  oonceiving  of  the 
power  as  merely  fri^tfol  and  tordfio,  the  Greek 
Mrtists  brought  the  piotoxe  of  God  as  scmietfaing  to 
be  rsvered  and  trusted.  To  ctmceiTe  Zeua,  uay 
imagined  the  noUest  and  wisest  of  human  iathea; 
to  oonoeive  Atheoa,  they  imagmed  the  noUeit  aol 
wisest  and  moat  beantifol  <^  *n'^"*''m  If  tlw  gnat 
Greek  artiste  had  expreaaed  thamaelves  in  wzitiag 
instead  of  marble,  we  should  pvobaUy  have  aothioc 
but  approval  for  their  efforts.  Bnt  their  gifts  took  a 
different  direotion.  Instead  of  tning  to  tufltm  h 
laiigaage  tbe  ideal  whioh  we  ooffiA  to  fonn  of  4ha 
Divine  nature,  they  set  to  work  to  oxpreaa  that  idsei 
hi  the  art  of  wHbh  they  hi^eoed  to  be  masten.  ft 
was  as  mndi  as  to  aay :  "  Tbe  neaiest  oonemtin  w* 
can  make  of  God,  when  projected  m  marUeb  »  aow- 
thing  like  that." 

By  the  Christiaa  era,  howevw,  the  qpiritaal  efkrt 
which  prodooed  the  olanioal  oonoeptions  of  the  Greek 
gods  had  long  smoe  spent  itselL  The  tntditicmal  abuoe 
of  the  gods  had  lost,  for  most  pecnile,  th^  old  ■igoii> 
oanoe,  and  the  BDuIptara  its^  haa  loat  its  beav^.  b 
is  worth  remarking  that.  In  an  age  of  great  axtiitie 
decadenoo,  the  monomente  of  tbe  religitm  of  Uithn* 
show,  amid  all  their  olumsineas,  a  oeatain  inteoaUy  H 
religious  feeling,  just  as  the  eariy  Christian  moeuunM 
do.  This  cannot  be  said  of  tbe  oontempoimiy  npm- 
seototions  oi  the  goda  of  tnditiaiwl  pi^inliiBi 

We  clear  oar  minds,  then,  of  the  Idea  o<  dogma,  «f 
tbe  literary  mythology,  of  the  extreme  aotbropo* 
mori^iiBm  of  the  statoes.  Tbne  remaioi  the  posinf* 
aide  of  the  question.  Let  us  begin  by  oooajden^  tba 
ordinary  local  religion  of  an  averse  fwiT*  ms- 
mimfty,  before  the  aptead  <rf  oommmie  and  tmel  had 
introduced  confusioQ.         ^  . 
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The  enumaiiily,  Tflhge  or  tribe  or  group,  normally 
Urod  a  precarious  life,  lubjeot  to  flood  and  dron^h^ 
to  peBttlwOB  and  wmr,  visita  of  pirates  and  Idootbioim 
of  wild  beaflta,  to  a  degree  which  we  can  onlv  with 
diffionlty  imagine^  Conaeqoeotly  it  felt  virialy  its 
dependence  on  myBterioofl  powen,  oa  the  mueen  or 
the  "  saored."  Miafortunee  were  mostly  interpreted  aa 
poniahments,  Bome times  joat,  Bometimea  by  homan 
atandaids  wildly  capiioioos.  Bent  by  the  Theoi  or 
nmoen  powen.  The  Theoi  poniBhed  any  disteapeot 
to  thetnaelvea.  Utey  panisned  perimy,  aaorilege, 
exoeanve  pride,  and  Tariow  funily  and  sexual 
Crimea  suoh  as  amiltery  and  inoeat ;  they  ponidted 
also  all  kindB  of  other  acta  which  happmed  to  be 
bnaohea  of  their  curious  rules,  and  only  very  wise 
men  knew  what  the  roles  wore.  Severe  punishment 
mMit  fdlow  Bwdi  acta  aa  the  tating  of  a  oennu,  ex 
unraxing  twfau  to  live,  or  not  beating  twins  wHh 
proper  Toneration,  or  eating  the  wrong  food  at  some 
holy  idaoe  or  time.  The  pnnishmentfl  were,  of  oouree, 
nniaUy  blind  exploaiona  of  wratJi.  making  little  dia- 
tinotirai  between  the  sinner  and  his  innocent  ne^- 
booTB.  And  if  DO  sin  whatever  had  been  committed 
by  anybody — on  ahnoet  impoesible  condition — still 
perhaps  there  was  some  iheot  whom  everyone  had 
lonrotten  and  who  was  fuiions  at  hia  nef^tod  atate. 

This  Btatemeat  periiape  pots  the  matt^  too  peison- 
ally.  At  the  earliest  atage  known  to  oa,  the  I)rviDe 
power  was  predominantly  oonoeived  not  as  embodied  in 
so  many  definite  gods,  but  ntJier  in  what  anthiopolo- 
gists  call  tabu  and  mana,  A  tabu  is  a  prohibition  ;  the 
taint  object  most  not  be  touched  <xt  ^moaohed,  tiie 
tgibu  deed  most  not  be  done  (p.  288)>  xcw  baebtuM, 
thens  were  certain  holy  ol^eota  iweh  mly  eertaJn 
special  neoide  oould  see  or  tonoh ;  any  other  who  saw 
or  tononed  would  be  struck  blind  or  mad  or  dead. 
Again  mana — tiu  word  is  modem  and  oomes  from  the 
Paoifio  Islands— is  any  positive  power  which  is  not 
quite  to  be  aooounted  for  in  otdlnaty  wa^  A  vio- 
toriona  general  is  fall  of  fnaita ;  denun^bsed  tnx^ 
have  lost  it ;  a  ■prophxA  or  magieian  or  divine  king  la 
bnrsboig  with  it,  and  ia  more  fuU  at  some  momenta  than 
otbeiB.  Sometimes  you  can  see  it  in  his  cryes.  If  he  is 
rtry  fall  of  it  he  is  praotioally  a  god.  The  nana  of 
Zeus  is  all-viotonoos  and  never  leaves  him.  A  father's 
likwaiiiu  or  ansae,  or  a  dying  man's,  is  fall  <d  mana. 
The  Thtoi  of  wbmn  we  wve  spoken,  t3u>u^,  as  a  mle 
dlnsly  jj^jeoted  as  peiaonal  beings,  are,  hur  tjie  most 
part,  jm  unknown  vebidee  of  this  mana. 

Now,  what  qieehl  unoartainties  wHl  most  vex  oar 
anppoaed  oonununitrv,  and  make  it  fieel  its  terrible 
dependence  on  the  Theoi  t  Firat  and  most  constant, 
there  are  the  vioiMitades  of  agrioulture  and  fertility. 
If  the  fields  are  not  fmitfnl,  if  the  flooks  do  not  bear 
yoimg,  the  people  will  starve.  Henoe  a  vast  amount 
of  ea^  human  rdigtcm  is  devoted  to  measures  for 
pttMNiring  fertiU^,  both  by  "  sympathetic  magic,"  or 
rittwl  dmctly  intended  to  promote  the  fruitluBifiaB  of 
tbe  fidds,  and  by  saerifioee  to  the  Theoi  who  ruled 
Buoh  issues.  The  fnutfalaeeB  of  the  human  families 
was  regarded  aimidy  aa  a  branch  of  the  same  subject. 
Mort  <n  the  rites  whiofa  we  stigmatase  as  *'  lioentions  " 
are  dne  to  the  grouping  tog^^her  cS.  these  difiereat 
iamm  of  fntiUsation,  and  supposing  that  one  oould 
cause  the  other.  To  the  worenippers  they  doabttesa 
joomfwi  Just  as  obvious  and  anobjeoticmable  as  our 
own  piaotiee  of  manuring  the  fields.  In  ai^  oaae,  the 
inmirt  <A  next  year's  crop  was  tlie  osatol  unoBrtsinty 
ofUiB.   It  lay  with  the  gocb. 

Next,  the  power  U  the  gods  oaue  vividly  hcone  to 
men  when  emgw  speoiar  and  exceptional  danger 


threatened,  in  oaaes  of  flood  or  pestdlenoe  or  eartiiqaake 
or  the  like,  and  most  of  ^  in  war.  The  tribe's  own 
gods  would  normally  defend  it  against  ita  neighbcHUB' 
gods,  tiwD^  they  m:^t,  in  parficalar  emergenoiee, 
be  overoome,  or  even  be  so  angry  as  to  turn  against 
tiieir  people. 

A  third  ajdiera  which  belonged  to  the  gods  in  general, 
and  pariiculariy  to  the  patriarch  of  the  goda,  Zeus 
or  Jupiter,  was  tbe  righting  al  human  wrongs  and  tbe 
puniawng  of  tlioae  most  hateful  hdb  whi&  escaped 
or  overrode  the  powen  of  human  jostioe.  The  natural 
indignation  of  man  at  the  sight  oi  great  wrongs  whicli 
he  cannot  remedy,  com  pel  led  him  to  create  the  imagi- 
nary form,  or  to  divine  tbe  hidden  reality,  of  a  great 
all-seeing  Judge  who  shall  do  right  in  the  end.  The 
stzoi^,  wicked  man  whom  none  dared  touoh;  the 
Knnntrxg  netjuTer  who  oonld  nerear  be  proved  goiUiy ; 
above  all,  the  proud  and  omel  man  who  tnunpled  on 
the  poor  and  mocked  the  supiJiant;  all  thMe  had 
their  doom  awaiting  them.  It  was  for  them  that  Zeas 
kept  hia  thunderbwta.  Of  ooureo  the  facts  of  life 
were  often  diffionlt  to  reconcile  with  this  belief,  but 
it  hsB  generally  sabdsted  in  tlw  human  mind,  facts 
or  DO  facta.  If  the  wicked  were  not  always  stniok 
down  in  this  Uf^  there  was  a  vuy  wtdesinead  thou||fa 
not  aniveisal  or  confident  belief  in  another  life  m 
inhioh  sin  would  be  aasoredly  punished. 

Summing  up  these  conceptions  of  the  main  work  of 
the  gods  cn  any  one  small  commonity,  we  see  that  tbo 
goda  generally  cover  all  the  unknown  forces  or  wills 
which  spedauv  affect  the  weliiu«  of  the  oomm unity 
and  the  satis&oticm  of  its  elemental  amse  of  right. 
The  pfci^i™!"  form  in  which  the  local  goda  were  oon- 
oeived  does  not  much  matter.  Tbe  commonest  oon- 
oeptlon  tiuoagh  the  Hediterraaean  world,  including 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  even  Baln'lonia,  re- 
garded the  Earth — or  the  soil  of  the  local  fielda— aa  a 
mother  or  fruitfol  wife,  closely  oonnected  with  some 
Youth,  son  or  brother  or  consort,  who  repreeented  in 
va^dng  laoptntionB  tbe  Son  or  Spring  or  Year.  Of 
this  we  shall  speak  later.  Agrioulture  and  pasture 
were  the  most  promineDt  intcunests :  hot  the  special 
god  of  a  fishing  village  would  probably  be  a  fiahin^^od, 
of  a  banting  village  a  hunting-god.  and  so  on.  Wbat^ 
ever  form  the  local  god  or  gods  might  take,  thw 
iormed  really  a  sort  ot  personal  oentre  on  which  m1 
tiie  intenser  ooUeotive  emotkoM  of  tbe  oommniiity 
might  gather.  The  tribeaman's  devotion  to  Us  tribe 
expreased  itself  in  a  reUgioas  Irain.  as  an  aotn^ 
worship  of  hie  local  Earth-Goddess,  bis  Tribal  God,  and 
perhaps  of  his  half-divine  King. 

A  remote  township  might  keep  its  traditional  wonhip 
qaite  olesJ^ont  and  oontinue  to  believe  in  its  peooUar 
gods.  But  in  any  luKe  and  cosmopolitan  city  aoch 
sim^ioity  was  ImpoaaiDle.  The  best  solvent  of  amall 
looM  superstitions  is  travel  and  varied  interoouree 
with  mankind.  And  a  citizen  of  Rome,  for  instance, 
in  the  west  or  Antiooh  in  the  east,  must  soon  have  had 
the  oomers  knocked  ofi  his  roligioos  ^judices,  as  be 
aaaociated  witii  tbe  foreign  mwehants  and  scddien 
and  priests  and  learned  men  who  flocked  in  from  other 
parts  <rf  the  worid.  He  would  doubtless  keep  a 
specially  warm  plaoe  in  his  heart  for  some  of  his  uKwl 
oulta.  He  would  smile  at  the  odd  forms  of_  worship 
which  some  of  hia  foreign  friends  brought  with  them 
and  carried  oat  in  tbe  chapels  and  shrines  which  ^bnj 
built  for  tbe  purpose.  But  he  would  be  thrown  in 
general  back  on  the  oonviotion  that,  amid  all  the 
differeiMMS  of  nomenclature  and  litual,  tnie  reUgkm 
was  much  the  same  all  tbe  w(^  ovwu^  The<uie(£ing 
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ho  ooald  fairiy  demand  <d  all  dtkens  and  all  vlsitioiB 
WM  that  they  should  pay  their  homage  to  the  goda  of 
tin  dty  and  use  their  pray^  for  the  city's  welfare. 

Wo  nave  noticed  that,  in  a  simple  and  isolated 
oommtmity,  t^re  would  be  little  distinotioii  felt  be- 
tween the  prayers  :  "  Let  Mother  Earth  be  fruitful  " 
and  "  Let  our  fields  be  fruitfoL"  The  Earth-maiden 
or  Earth-oiother  was  neither  oooBdooBlT  local  nor 
d^nitdy  uniyersaL  Yoa  spoke  of  "  Earui,"  but  yon 
thooght  and  cared  about  your  own  fidds.  It  was  thos 
easy  for  the  local  agrionltoxal  worsh^  to  Uend  with 
mie  another,  and  for  the  -worships  of  an  influential 
oommunity  to  spread  abroad  and  more  or  less  Buporeede 
the  n««hDonnng  worahnis.  This  ooourred  eren  with 
the  gods  who  had  not  their  roots  direoUy  in  the  soil, 
but  appealed  mote  to  tho  intelleot  and  imagination. 
EVw  instanoe,  vith  the  spread  of  Greek  oultoie  the 
diief  Ctoeek  gods  sfmad  in  this  way  over  all  the  eastern 
empire  and  most  of  tho  west.  Sometimes  they  found 
a  local  object  of  worship  with  whfna  they  could  be 
identified.  Zeus,  for  instaooe,  not  cml^  snposeded 
innumerable  small  cults  in  bis  range  <d  mfluenoe :  he 
was  abo  identified  with  any  neat  patzianbal  god 
whom  his  worahq^ien  met,  -wnh  the  Bomaa  Jvj&tx, 
the  TJWw  Asunon,  the  ItaUo  Sihniuu,  the  onkniiwu 
Baal  of  Doliobe  in  Syria,  as  well  as  with  the  gods  of 
Persian  or  Hebrew  monotheism.  Sometimes  a  pais 
tioidar  deity,  like  Ath«ia  or  Sen^  or  Herouks,  ^nad 
his  influwoe  throuf^  some  spebial  appeal  to  men's 
needs  or  balHte  of  nund. 

When  the  local  oommunity  beeane  a  walled  dty 
with  an  eztMided  tnTUoi;y  and  maAets  and  docks 
and  armies  and  oomplex  mteresta,  the  local  goddess 
obiaged  her  oharaotnr.  Notably  she  put  a  crown  of 
towm  upon  h«r  bead,  or  took  some  other  sign  of  her 
new  interests.  One  may  tiiink  again  of  Atiksna, 
originally  an  earth- maiden  like  the  others,  who  became, 
as  the  s^t  of  Athens,  an  ideal  <rf  wisdom  and  indnrtayt 
backed  m  the  last  resort  by  ^mbcds  of  war. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  ci^  was  Borne: 
important  both  for  reasons  of  material  history  and  for 
the  light  her  worship  throws  on  onoieQt  religious  psycho- 
logy. Boma,  Dea  Boma,  Urbs  Roma,  Fortuna  Bomn, 
she  had  no  vrrid  anthropomorphic  poEBonality.  But 
the  wonh^  of  her  was  almost  uniTerBal,  and  the 
meaning  oftiie  worship  dear  to  every  mind.  All  men 
could  feel  that  there  was  in  Borne  and  the  dofaigs  of 
Rome  aomethin^  beyond  the  oidinaiy.  Her  name 
etmok  terror  or  mspdred  oonfidenoe.  A  Roman  legion 
was  something  mnon  more  than  ten  thousand  sokUeis. 
The  Yes  or  No  of  a  Boman  pro-oonsul  meant  salvation 
-or  despair  to  a  whole  Movinoe.  A  Boman  oitiEeai 
walked  witiioat  Isar  in  place*  iriien  *  common  man 
dared  not  rentare.  All  this  meant,  in  the  ancient 
mind,  that  Borne  was,  aa  they  pat  il^  something  mon 
than  mortal,  something  divine.  Bone  was  a  oMdeai ; 
or  at  least  there  was  a  divine  power  behind  Rome. 
Her  Fortune — the  power  that  made  her  destiny — was 
divine;  her  spirit,  her  numen,  wm  divine.  The 
language  which  to  tu,  with  otn  noted  monothBimi. 
seems  exaggerated  or  even  blaephemoua,  aeemed  to 
the  ancients  with  their  infinite  number  of  gods  known 
and  unknown,  permanent  and  transit<ury,  merely  the 
natural  expreesfon  of  an  obvious  and  impressive  fact 
The  thiiU  of  awe  with  which  the  i»ovinoials  saw  the 
advance  of  Boman  power  and  Roman  justice  could 
only  exTHBss  itself  in  terms  of  an  altar  and  incense. 
Ana  this  adoration  of  Bonw  oarried  with  it,  sa  a 
matter  of  oonme,  adnation  of  the  godi  ot  Rome  and  td 
Its  mwe  Qma  human  ndw. 
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One  Bometimea  sees  the  argument  need,  that  Chris- 
tiani^  muet  be  the  beat,  or  the  tnie^  nligioo  becaoM 
the  Cnristtan  nations  so  oleady  lead  the  world-  CSuis- 
tianity  is  identified  with  all  the  highest  att*inmwrti  of 
humanity.  One  may  doubt  whether  a  devout  CbzMtiao 
wmdd  aooept  such  aa  argument ;  but  it  shows  a  state 
of  mind  very  similar  to  that  <d  the  worahippeff  ot 
Bome  sad  Oaaar.  Borne  is  the  eupcema  powcK  on 
earth ;  Bome  brings  peace,  ssletv,  joatioe^  civiHaatinfc 
If  things  are  well  with  Bome,  they  are  w©U  with  the 
hunum  race.  Bome,  a  man  might  feel,  tepreaenta  the 
will  (d  the  gods  on  earth ;  let  us  serve  and  adore  ha. 

The  worship  of  Rome  involved  the  wonhip  of  Onai. 
It  seems  to  us  shocking,  tiie  thooght  of  paying  diviM 
hcmouiB  to  a  man,  and  often  a  veiy  bad  man ;  thov^ 
we  should  remember  that  those  empwon  who  wen 
lelt  to  have  been  unworthy  of  flieir  office — Neco, 
Caligula,  Domifian,  and  others — were  not  deified.  Boi 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Bi^t  of  Kinga.  which  ii 
not  yet  dead  in  Cbzisiian  Eiirope,  ia.  ae  Sir  JaiMs 
Fraaer  has  shown,  only  the  pak  shadow  of  a  belief 
once  world-wide  and  unquestioned,  in  the  aebal 
divinity  of  kinga.  H»  ahcnn  reason  to  batie>Te  that 
the  early  kings  of  Rome  Bomohis,  Noma,  and  the 
leat — ^were  re^rded  aa  gods ;  and,  if  that  poont  is  dii- 
pated,  there  can  be  no  donbt  t^t  the  kin^i  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  baMtuathy  treated  as  incarnate  goat. 
and  that  great  men,  both  ooni^ueroiB  aod  sages,  had 
been  freely  worshipped  in  Asia  Minor  and,  axeept 
dming  the  cUasiBal  period,  ia  Gb«eo».  A  man  d 
teaneoandeat  memo,  wno  made  yoa  ieel  emoliona  sf 
awe  and  wonder  and  devotion,  wiwee  power  aeemed 
to  reach  oat  beyond  human  knowledge  or  expecta- 
tion .  ,  .  what  could  the  pUin  man  oul  him  taa^ 
divinnu  homo,  or  detu  / 

The  belief  in  the  god-man  was  so  ancient,  ao  natonl 
to  the  barbarian  populations  both  in  west  and  eai^  sad 
farther  eo  immense^  eopvenieot  to  kingi  and  mlarawjp 
wished  to  ezerojae  poweia  for  which  there  waa  no  ent 
oonatitutacaiai  puvisiMi.  that  its  nltamato  anaoM 
seems  less  sarpiising  than  the  great  shyneae  sod  » 
luotence  with  which  the  civilised  nations  gndsill* 
gave  way  to  it.  Alexander's  divine  claim  was  mooksd. 
flkough  it  could  not  be  resisted,  in  Athena.  Thegiadasl 
and  tMitative  deifloation  of  Jalias  Onaar  can  be  atndiBd 
mom  doeefy.  Onsar'a  extant  writing  do  not  ■Mnliwi 
h,  nor  does  be  aeem  to  have  shown  aw  interest  m  ik 
CSoero  met  Ombt  familiariy,  though  wiui  boom  dUIz; 
during  the  period  when  his  oult  waa  being  eatabfi^d 
in  various  plaoes,  but  pays  vuy  little  attention  to  it- 
There  are  two  slight  jests  at  it  in  CSoero's  vobmmam 
letten,  and  one  expression  of  indignation  in  n  meek 
againat  Antonios  after  CMar'a  death.  "  So  Ifatms 
Antontoa  is  a  priest  (JUmm)  of  the  divine  Taliw  »s 
ib  mMA  be  a  priest  of  Ja|ater  or  Mam  or  QuBrtas  i " 
(PMi^ii.43.lloy.  Bdocated  feeling  almost  eratywheie 
waa  repelled  by  the  wonhip  of  the  man-god,  mfcomlij 
ia  this  nnideal  form.  The  worship  of  a  aage  or  hm  '■ 
waa  both  ksa  offensive  and  leas  dangeioaa.  Whra  j 
Aristotle  put  up  an  altar  to  Plato,  he  oxpcessed  ■ 
TsligioaB  symbouam  his  pioos  reverence  fcir  eomelint 
extraordinary  in  VUAo'b  ohamotv,  aa  he  weed 
have  put  it,  Rato's  sonL  Tlwt  waa  wy  diftt^ 
from  wozahipjang  a  snocessful  general,  or  a  fckw  wte 
happened  to  posseas  aoooessfal  genorala.  The  £ifiea- 
tion  of  the  living  ineeented  a  further  diSesliy- 
Bgyptians  sod  Synans  had  no  scinplea  about  it ;  bet  I 
the  Qreek  kinge  of  tliose  nations,  tnoo^  tfasir  wfesls  I 
policy  was  to  steep  tbemselvca  fa  Oriental  slaK  toA 
1m  or  three  genentiona  beim  tli^  wonld  claim  An* 
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boootuB  in  their  lifetime.  And  in  Rome,  though  the 
living  Empeior  bid  his  titan  and  his  ^iwts,  and  the 
DUM  Annirtaa  had  an  almost  nligiota  meanliw,  rtDl 
»e  ou  trace  a  decided  pratnenoe  for  wonlu^iiAig 
KHne  aaiipDaed  divine  eleinent  in  the  Emperor  ntiier 
lhan  the  Knperor  himself.  It  ia  ^  to  be  lus  Oeiww, 
ua  Fortwia  or  his  Victoria,  his  Bolus  or  Coneordia  ; 
■ha.t  is  bia  Sool  or  Mana,  the  divine  foroe  which  guided 
lia  dntiny  and  made  him  viotorioua,  or  lastiv  that 
xnvar  in  nim  vhioh  eatablished  the  public  vetfue  or 
ihe  pabUo  oonoord.  After  death,  when  the  great 
nan's  soul  was  preatunabty  in  heareo,  it  was  muoh 
lasier  to  apeak  of  him  as  Dimu.  He  was  '*  now  in 
[lory."  It  is,  however,  oariDos  and  slgnifioant  that 
he  praotioal  Romans  objeoted  far  more  effootivelv  to 
he  word  Rex  than  the  word  Dima  or  even  JDeui. 
^eaar  might  be  a  ood,  if  tiiat  was  foond  eoimiiigBt^ 
Hit  no  daaar  darea  to  oall  himseU  a  Ichig. 

A  religion  which  aims  at  vecy  wide  expcmaioii  mnit 
ibviously  have  a  wide  and  varied  appeal.  It  must  not 
onunend  itself  only  to  the  highly  v^ntoal  or  the 
xoeptJonaUy  virtuooa.  And  tlw  worship  vhioh  we 
ave  been  aisoueBing  was  adtoiEaUy  fitted  to  be  the 
alio  iriigioa  of  a  wide  and  momv  raapise.  Bemg 
ased  on  very  anoieot  fooodatioQa  it  was  intelHgible 
i>  ^vBty  ooe.  On  its  hidier  side  ft  gave  religioas 
zpieseion  to  an  emotion  tAmys^  loyal^  to  the  Great 
Sty  which  almost  coincided  with  love  of  the  human 
ioe.  If  mankind  was  to  be  saved  trcnn  the  miserlee 
■hioh  threatened  to  engulf  it  during  the  first  century 
.c.  it  was  oleady  through  Borne  and  the  Bomana 
liat  tile  gods  meant  the  salvation  to  eome.  To  nrv^ 
owevar  luiMbly,  that  great  pnrpoae  and  to  bom 
toeose  on  that  altar  was  a  real  rel^km  to  mai^  Urit- 
dnded  and  publio-flpirited  men.  It  was  a  sober 
iligion,  too.  It  made  no  extravagant  demands  on 
ndalitPtr  or  mystioiBm.  No  one  was  bound  to  say  in 
hat  sense  he  ohoee  to  reoognise  the  divine  element 
I  Borne  or  Onaar;  he  was  expected  to  bom  his 
toenae  cm  oertam  ocoaaioius  very  much  as  an  Rigliah- 
lan  IB  expected  on  similar  oooaaions  to  join  in  gingiwg 
Qod  save  the  King,"  and  pray  that  that  monarah^ 
lemies,  ineapeotive  of  their  grounds  of  qoarrd,  may 
»  oonfonnded.  Chie  can  eoailv  imagine  a  sitoalioQ  in 
hioh  the  man  who  refased  to  do  eo  mi^t  be  imniBhed. 
:  wae,  above  all,  a  practical  religi<m,  oommenoing  itsdf 
I  sedoaa  public  men  who  bad  no  taste  or  leisure  lor 
leoulatiiig  eia  theology.  On  its  knnst  dde,  again,  it 
dted  tiwfiattamrandthe  tfanewvOT!  ftani&d  the 
mid  tradnr  iriio  wanted  notiiing  bat  peaoe  and  a 
rong  aowaaoBBbi  and  it  gave  oooaoonal  oppor- 
nitwe  sor  the  snpentitkHi  (rf  the  Oriental  provmces. 
I  sum  it  was  an  instinotiTe  popular  worship  le- 
datad  and  oontcoUed  by  official  sanotion,  a  wonhip 
hioh  no  fmpostme,  pcaoUsad  no  hnpoie 

tea,  and  enoomra^  no  delirinm  at  tmotioia. 
Hbsre  ia  a  tragic  irony  in  the  &ot  that  it  was  just 
is  religion,  apparently  bo  nnexaotiDg,  so  tolnaat^  so 
nneatod  liy  coolness  and  oomnum-sense,  which  was 
spoiwible  for  the  great  peraeoutiona  of  Christianity. 
Bt  the  historical  ohain  of  causes  ia  plain  enouf^  If 
jfTia  Dta  wae  the  pefsonifioation  of  worid-wide  peaoe 
d  humane  civilisation,  she  only  asserted  herseU  in 
at  ohuMtar  1^  awaoa  of  steady  and  somewhat 
thlcion  oonqnest.  To  the  great  multitade  within  the 
Id  she  repnsented  oonoord  and  welfare ;  to  the  few 
t  atniffgGng  without  she  was  the  inoanutte  coemy. 
;sin,  thoogn  the  reUgioos  demand  she  made  on  her 
en  Bnbjeota  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ncnmal  mui, 
oeedin^y  i^^t^  she  stnuA  against  a  seetion  of  people 


to  whom  the  acceptance  of  that  light  demand  was  just 
the  central  and  impossible  infemy.  A  prayer  of  good- 
irill  tot  tiie  welfaie  of  Borne  and  Cnar  iwd  tiie  whole 
empivsk  a  noo^iition  kA  the  dfvhie  destirnr  <rf  Borne 
1^  means  of  a  gift  of  inoense  to  the  saoied  City  and  the 
spirit  that  gmded  her — to  the  Jew  or  CSiristian  this 
meant  apostasy  and  the  wordiip  of  devils.  ProbaUy 
the  aotiul  dogmatic  difficulty  might  have  been  got 
over.  A  genuinely  loyal  Jew  or  Christian  might 
Cnaldy  have  been  able  to  say :  "  We  have  all  good- 
will to  the  Bomau  world,  but  our  religion  forbus  us 
this  partioalar  way  of  showhig  it ;"  and  a  leasonable 
magutrate  m^t  well  have  met  him  half-way.  But 
apparmtlv  this  line  was  not  taken.  By  the  time  oar 
evtdenoe  beoomes  idear  the  stdit  has  become  irreoon- 
oilable.  The  author  tA  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  fer 
inataooe,  regards  Borne  with  a  frenzy  of  hatxed.  She 
is  the  Hanot  throned  and  crowned,  drunken  with 
Uood  i  he  kngs  for  the  lime  when  die  shall  be  made 
desolate  and  naked,  her  fleah  torn  by  wild  beasts  and 
oonBumed  utteriy  with  fire.  And  we  cannot  raetend 
that  this  hatred  was  directed  simEJy  against  Nero  or 
Domitian,  the  perwoutor  and  his  officiuB.  The  whole 
world  belongs  to  the  Beast  and  Uie  Scarlet  Wonum ; 
and  the  Winer's  pnyera  or  inoantations  aim  at  the 
wholesale  destmotion  of  all  the  pec^ilea  of  the  ranpire. 
neir  liven  ahall  be  turned  to  uood,  the  water  ui^ 
drink  shall  be  penned,  they  shall  he  txamjded  under> 
foot  tilt  the»  Hood  sha^  make  a  sea  np  to  the  bridles 
of  tl»  horses ;  and  then,  at  last,  the  B^hteous  wUl 
be  happy  and  bless  the  name  of  the  ^mb !  The 
wMmgB  which  the  early  Ouistiana  had  Buffered  enabte 
the  Mstorian  to  anduBtand  such  passages ;  but  he 
cannot  wraider  that  to  the  avenge  pagan,  they  seemed 
mere  otttbnnts  of  loathsome  and  appaUmg  malknilyt 
a  geanhie  "  hatred  fA  the  haman  xaoe   (pp.  616*  77ti.). 

We  have  so  fer  been  oonddering  the  root  oonoeptioos 
of  paganism  in  general  and  the  und  of  religion — if  so 
we  may  call  it — which  was  oonaoioosly  or  unoonsoiously 
oommon  to  the  whole  Gr»oo-Boman  world.  There 
were  besides  various  pertioular  religions  in  something 
like  the  modem  sense :  systems  of  praotioe  and  dogma 
which  a|^iealed  to  the  personal  faith  of  their  adherents 
and  claimed  some  more  or  lees  exclusive  efBcaoy  for 
salvation.  These  fall  into  two  main  oarrents,  the 
Mystery  BeligicHis  and  the  systems  wgHnlsed 


To  tmdsntsiid  the  natoie  <tf  the  l&steiy  Beligions 
we  most  try  first  to  andentand  two  mstitntions  that 
are  strange  to  us,  Uie  venr  ancient  agricultural  worship 
of  the  Mothor  and  the  Youth,  and  the  practice,  usual 
in  most  jvimitive  races,  of  initiating  the  boya  of  the 
tribe  at  manhood. 

The  leligkMi  <A  the  Mother  and  Youth  can  be  traoed 
bat^  to  the  greyest  antiquity.  Dr.  I^ngdon.  in  treatJng 
of  bhtar  ana  Ttanmuz,  uses  evidenoe  reaching  to 
6000  B.a  The  name  TtonmuE,  or  DamuzT,  meuis 
"  Hie  Faithful  Son  "  ;  he  draws  his  futhfulnesa  by 
dying  in  some  sense  to  save  the  life  of  tiie  worid.  He 
is  out  down  witii  Ooib  oom,  plucked  with  the  froit, 
withered  with  the  flowers  and  trees ;  but  he  shall  rise 
again,  so  his  mourners  tmst^  and  the  worid  not  remain 
dead  for  ever.  His  great  festival  Is  a  mourning  for 
death  (e/.  Ezek.  814)  followed  by  a  rejoicing  for  resur- 
toction.  ^e  emotion  naturally  inherent  m  this  rito 
was  intensified  tenfold  by  the  oostom  aooording  to 
which  a  human  victim,  and  that  none  other  than  the 
divine  king  himself,  took  upon  him  the  part  of  the  god 
and  aoto^y  died  for  his  people.  All  fdnds  o<  varia- 
tion  occurred-  The  slaying  that  seems  onoe  to  have 
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been  an  annual  oeremooy  beoame  rarer ;  it  ooourred 
oaly  at  longer  intervals  or  at  momenta  of  great  peril. 
A  flobatitate  was  found  for  the  king,  sometimes  one 
of  blood  royal,  sometimee  some  voluntary  martyr, 
flomedmee  a  criminal  or  an  outcast  As  Qreek  civilisa- 
tion advanoed,  the  human  saoiifloe  was  discontinued 
altogeUier,  and  at  most  some  mere  symbol  of  the 
slaying  remained.  But  even  in  Greece  the  eaii^  legends 
ring  with  two  oonfuaed  and  vibrating  memories ;  the 
men  honor  of  human  viotims  slain  shrieking  at  the 
altao,  ai^  ihe  dark  glory  of  princes  and  vir^ns  who 
TtdnntHily  gave  their  blood  for  their  peoples. 

The  emotion  which  Btmounded  the  t>ying  Youth 
was  not  more  keen  than  that  which  enwrapped  the 
Mourning  Mother.  From  the  wanderings  of  Ishtar 
to  those  of  Demetw,  her  lamentations  are  nard  to  read 
with  dry  ctos  even  now.  She  is  from  the  begionii^; 
the  Holer  Doloroaa,  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  ;  her  heart 
is  piuoed  not  only  by  her  own  woes,  but  those  of 
all  her  children.  And  it  is  important  to  realise— 
though  the  realisation  comes  to  the  modem  and  un- 
initiated mind  with  a  shook  of  rqiulsion — that  on  this 
adored  figure  of  the  Mother  were  heaped  eM  possible 
pBssionat«  forms  of  man's  love  for  woman.  She  is 
mother,  sister,  and  bride;  ^  is  the  eternal  Virnn 
and  the  B^ved  of  inmuneraUe  loven.  la  tm 
Babylcraian  litori^es  Tammoz  k  not  <Hil7  her  son  but 
her  bridegroom,  and  at  tames  her  brother.  In  'E^yvt, 
where  the  royal  fanuly  generally  intermarried  within 
it«  own  limits,  the  great  goddess  Isis  was  both  sister 
and  wife  of  Osiris.  Under  Greek  influence  this  oon- 
fnsiim  was  dxpui:gated  away.  In  Phr^ia  Attis  was 
fnhr  ibe  bridegroom  td  Cjyoele  or  the  Great  Mother) 
and  AdcMiiB  wss  not  xdated  to  the  godden  who  bo- 
wailod  him. 

Some  of  these  rites  laid  stress  on  virginity  or  ocmti- 
nenoe  in  the  worshipper.  Some,  like  those  of  Attis, 
actually  advised  castration  for  those  who  desired  com- 
plete puti^.  OtheiB  again,  taking  the  oj^wsite  line, 
TBgaraed  a  Bszual  onimi  with*  ca  tmdw  the  aanetim  at, 
the  divine  power  as  the  h^ieet  experinioe  reUgkm. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  all  such  worships  there  were 
elements  of  the  most  diverse  nature ;  at  the  beet, 
appeals  to  high  religious  passion  culminating  in  a 
complete  and  saintly  sortender  to  the  love  of  a  personal 
god ;  at  iba  (wdinaiy  level,  a  degree  of  emotaon  and 
a  style  at  language  which  mi^t  take  storm  hearts 
that  were  haraeoed  a^inst  a  more  solwr  appeal,  but 
whidi  oould  hardly  help  being  dangerous  and  open  to 
DUKXHlBtructim ;  at  the  wcost,  palpable  frauds  and 
base  exjdoitations  of  the  MHuexitm  which  admitteclly 
exists  in  hunum  nature  between  ecstaUo  emotion  and 
sexual  excitement.  The  evidence  of  ancient  writers 
about  the  divens  myBt«ries,  together  with  the  language 
of  the  few  mystery  texte  that  are  preserved,  ami»y 
bears  out  these  oondnsiofH. 

Colts  of  this  kind,  externally  bizarre  or  even  sinister, 
while  claiming  to  have  at  their  heart  the  highest 
revelation  of  the  divine,  tended  naturally  to  mysticism. 
They  drew  a  marked  line  between  the  outer  shell  seen 
by  the  profane  and  the  inward  secret  understood  by 
the  initiated.  And  in  ancient  society  the  maohioery 
for  this  kind  <rf  n^stiaam  lay  everywhere  leady  to 
hand. 

In  almost  all  the  savage  societies  known  to  os,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  there  is  a  practice,  or  some  trace 
of  a  praotioe,  of  Tribal  Initiation.  The  varieties  of  this 
custom  are  great;  the  age  appointed  for  the  boys' 
initiation  diffus  in  different  puces.  But  as  a  normal 
^rpe  we  may  say  that  ibo  ndtiatioa  Qenmoaj  h  a 
ntaal  for  iMTfm^g  and  emphasizing  tliat  oardiniU 


moment  when  the  Boy  beoomes  Bfao.  The  noviw 
must  put  away  childish  thin^  and  tab  apcm  hm 
manly  things.  His  manhood  {drSaeU,  wrttuj,  fa  pot 
to  tiie  ordeal  both  of  {diysioal  pnvatiw  and  tortan 
and  of  supernatural  terrors.  He  is  taken  away  to 
some  remote  place.  He  is  oltimat^y  made  to  beiien 
that  he  will  be  kiUed  and  ovm  that  he  has  been  killed  ; 
he  moves  for  a  time  among  the  dead,  seee  gods  ana 
damons  and  the  tribe's  great  aooeetora,  ia  iuatnwtei 
m  the  duties  of  a  full  Man  and  the  last  aecnti  61 
the  tribal  religion ;  and  no  tetana  to  tiie  ommoa 
earth  and  his  new  tribal  doties.  He  is  now  free  to 
perform  the  three  great  duties  of  a  grown  man ;  to  j 
D^t  the  tribe's  children,  to  slay  the  tribe's  wt"* 
and  to  speak  as  a  man  in  the  tribal  connoiL 

When  for  any  reason — emigration,  for  ?tw4w.  or 
conquest  or  mixtures  of  raosa— iheae  initiations  eesae  | 
to  be  compulsory  nwa  a  whole  tribe,  they  natwally  j 
become  the  basis  oia  secret  sociefrr.    Some  tHAea  v 
priests  aie  left  who  know  the  anonut  rites  and  have  ! 
the  power — periiaps  ridiculed  by  some  bat  still  vtne-  ' 
rated  by  others — of  teaching  the  seerets  of  tixir 
religion  to  the  truly  faithful  and  bringing  them  nio 
close  and  loving  relations  witii  the  divme  power.  So 
arises  a  great  ^df  between  the  faithful  and  the  oaltr 
voddf  the  initiated  and  the  profane. 

The  greatest  oi  all  the  M^teiy  Beligions  in  inflneetee 
and  extension  was  Mithraism.  It  was  fioarisfaing  a 
Conunagene  and  Qlicia  as  eariy  as  the  campaign  cf 
Pompeius  (67  B.a),  but  it  did  not  reach  wmia-widB 
importance  till  the  second  Chiistaan  oeotor^  At  tha 
ooie  (tf  Mithraa-worBhip  was  the  andont  Fsnian  or  . 
Iranian  dualism,  regan£ng  life  as  an  ineeanat  battts 
between  the  powers  of  U^t  and  Daikoese,  Ciood  aad  I 
Evil,  Ormnzd  and  Ahriman.  This  worship  then  paHod 
through  the  influence  of  Baboon,  t^ing  on  an  mi- 
dedded  element  of  nature-worship  and  a  aticeg 
element  of  astrology.  Mititras  himself  is  a  Mndiatnr 
between  tin  supreme  god  and  mankind.  He  is  abo 
a  Dying  God,  vhoae  bEiod  aaves  maafcini^,  aiDee  he  is 
ultimately  and  mystioaUy  identaoal  both  with  the  bsS 
which  he  sacrificee  to  the  Sun,  and  with  the  Son  to 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  dedicated.  The  god  is  habitaallT  . 
repreeentod  on  monuments,  with  a  }ook  of  »Tiy*^  on 
his  face,  plunging  his  sword  into  the  nec^  of  &e  bofl, 
and  his  commonest  title  ia  8<i  Iwdeht*  MiAnL 
Mithras  the  Unconqnered  Sun.  The  Uood  of  tha  liaH 
is  the  true  source  of  man's  life. 

Many  of  our  onirent  Christiaa  pnwtnea  oone 
Mittoism ;  the  26th  of  December  was  the  bbthdsy 
of  Mithras  ;  the  first  day  of  the  week,  dedioa.ted  to  tur 
Sun,  was  his  holy  day,  as  opposed  to  the  Jipsiih 
Sabbath.  The  Mithraica  also  practised  baptism  and 
confirmation  and  expected  salvation  from  a  enohanitiD 
Last  Sappa.  The  Utthraio  ethioa.  the  CSiBBltaa  ; 
were  aacetio  and  pan.  TbeydiffendfeomClaMHiitT 
and  from  the  other  Mystery  Belifj^ma  in  two  tntkm 
points. 

first,  Hitbraism  was  eesentiaUy  a  militaiy  n%na. 
It  representod  life  as  an  etemaf  battle  againat  erfl, 
and  it  cultivated  tiw  fighting  virtues.  TTui  innnmefililt 
mmtments  ot  Hithniam.  aUaza,  inaocfatioii%  tai 
onall  nndeigroniMi  ohapeh,  an  found  wiefly  atag 
the  militaiy  frontiMs  at  the  empire,  eapecaally  the 
nort^m  frontiera,  where  life  was  hardest.  The  naaas 
on  the  inscriptions  show  that  the  votaries  wm  oAb 
men  of  high  positaon,  especially  aoldiera  and  nffhish 
though  froedmeu  and  slaves  were  admitted  on  tern 
<^  idlgioaa  equality,  and  it  was  agaioBt  th«  laith  fct 
the  devotee  to  aeoqit  any^eartUy  ca«wa;  Ub  ea(r 
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omwn  WM  Mithras.  No  so&ndals  are  attached  to  the 
name  of  Mithraism  saoh  oe  dog  those  of  the  ordinaiy 
Semitio  and  AnatoUaa  deities> 

The  aeoaaad  point  Is  a  oonaeqaenoe  of  tiie  fint  So 
detemined  was  the  reeietanoe  of  Mithrafam  to  theae 
nnwhoUaome  emotional  influenoee  that  it  took  an 
extraonlinaiy  step.  In  violent  oppoeitioQ  to  most  of 
the  other  Oriental  oults,  inolnamg  Christianity,  it 
BeraoB  to  have  Plotted  no  position  in  tiie  CSinrui  to 
womeo.  No  woman's  name  has  been  found  among  the 
recorded  wonhippeis.  Mithras,  in  his  battle  against 
dariawsa,  needea  "  soldiers  "  and  "  broUiers  "  ;  his 
women  were  not  in  the  fighting  line.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  we  have  almost  no  Hithraio 
literature  remaining ;  our  evidence  is  contained  in 
the  monomeats.  It  is  not  possible  thai  any  great 
religion  oaa  ham  nbsisted  saooessfally  wittiont  having 
HHiunriiere  in  its  worship  a  plaoe  tax  too  more  iriigions 
■nd  more  niunerons  sex. 

In  uiy  case,  tiiis  severe  rejection  of  the  sexual 
amotions  brought  its  own  revenge  in  a  curious  way. 
rbe  MithriBom  at  Oatia,  the  easiest  Mithraic  chapel 
astablkhed  in  Italy,  is  oonneoted  with  a  Hetroon.  or 
temple  of  CVbele,  the  Great  Mother ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  throughout  the  empre,  there 
was  a  dose  connexion  between  the  austere  Iranian 
Savionr  and  the  passionate  Mother  of  Sorrows  beloved 
t>y  Attis.  Under  this  influence  the  eucharistic  sacrifice 
31  tlie  Mithraic  bull  took  the  barbaric  form  called 
Taurobolium  ;  the  votary  actually  sat  in  a  pit  under 
L  grating  on  which  the  bull  was  slaaghtered,  and 
iraa  bathed  within  and  without  by  the  redeeming 
olood. 

This  interesting  religion  was  not  overthrown  by 
!!9iristianity  till  tne  fourth  omtory.  The  rivalry  bfr- 
;ween  the  two  worahipa  was  very  intense,  both  because 
if  thur  many  points  of  similarity  and  because  the 
tfithras-woishipper  fought  for  Rome  and  the  legions, 
be  Christian  onea  against  them.  We  have  almost  no 
<aoonl  of  tlie  •tno^ ;  but  some  of  tiM  little  Mtthnea 
IT  chapels  have  been  found  choked  with  skeletons, 
eali^j^iig  to  some  masiacTe  <rf  the  faitfafol  TOtmd  their 
dtan  1^  trinmfiiMit  mobs  oc  armies. 

The  Mystery  WotBhips  satisfied,  no  doubt,  the 
•motional  craving  of  mankind,  especially  mankind 
ippresaed  or  safiering,  for  some  magio  of  redemptioa 
a  which  purification  and  paasionate  pooitenoe  sbonld 
lount  for  more  than  a  mwe  upright  life.  But  the 
[Qalitiee  that  attracted  one  kind  of  character  repelled 
notber.  The  buher  intellects  and  the  more  austere 
lindfl  of  antiquity,  though  often  sympathetio  to- 
rards  these  eoatatM  cnlte,  baaed  their  own  aims  and 
onduot  not  on  revelatkm  but.  on  what  they  called 
liiloeophy.  '\ 

A  iduloaophy  differs  from  a  religion  in  this ;  it  makes 
o  oulm  to  mystio  powers  or  Uvine  revelation,  but 
nes  by  means  of  human  reason  and  experience  to 
7rm,  as  beet  it  can,  some  intelligible  theoiy  of  the 
rorid  as  a  whole  and  of  the  meaning  of  human  life. 
Int  the  great  eobools  of  later  Greek  philosophy  had  in 
bem  a  burning  element  of  faith  and  aspizatitm  which 
ave  them  undoubtedly  a  religioas  obamabx.  This 
ppliee  espeotidly  to  StoioiBm. 

Stoicism  started  in  a  time  of  national  depression, 
'he  misgovemment  and  fall  of  Athens,  which  seems 
>  have  made  Plato  almost  despur  of  human  society, 
ad  been  succeeded  in  the  generations  following  him 
y  a  far  more  widespread  nusgovemment  and  by  the 
ai  of  all  Greece.  The  ideal  of  tiw  great  bentiSoent 
oinati  Ci^.  in  wbioh  all  vam  shoold  not  on^  Ifve  bnt 


"  live  well,"  had  been  crushed  under  the  heel  of 
Macedonian  militarism.  At  the  same  time  educated 
Greeoe  had  seen  tiiron^  the  uniealitr  of  the  Olympian 
sods  and  had  mostly  lost  faith  in  tine  kxsal  worships. 
Human  life  was,  u  it  seemed.  left  rudderless  in  an 
incomprehensible  world. 

Zeno,  the  firat  teacher  of  Stoicism,  attempted  to 
find,  by  an  appeal  to  facta  and  to  reason,  a  basis  for 
human  living.  There  is  a  diSraenoe,  he  reasoned, 
between  goodness  and  badness.  Everyone  knows  it 
and  sees  it.  This  knowledge  is  not  a  mere  aenae- 
impreesion,  which  may  sometimes  err  ;  it  is  the  result 
of  understanding  combined  with  sense-impression,  and 
can  therefore  be  trusted  as  true.  Further,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  good  for  man  must  be  to  be  a  good 
man,  and  similariy  for  any  ot^er  being.  Whatever 
helps  you  to  be  a  good  man  is  good,  whatever  prermts 
your  being  so  Is  bad ;  other  things,  which  nave  no 
effect  in  making  you  good  or  biM,  are  indifferent. 
For  example,  a  good  man  may  be  ric]»or  poor,  he  may 
be  in  pain  or  in  sickness,  he  may  be  hated,  slandered, 
thrown  into  priaon  or  executed,  without  being  a  whit 
less  good  in  nimaelf — ^that  is,  in  his  souL  Therefore 
we  see  that  all  these  matters  are  indifferent ;  though 
we  may  admit  that  both  pleasure  and  pain,  if  very 
atnuw,  axe  apt  to  oloud  the  mind,  and  titerefore  become 
objeolionable.   Nothing  is  really  good  but  goodness. 

Bnt  what  is  "goodness"  or  "virtue  T  Zeno, 
adopting  an  Aristotelian  idea,  conceived  of  all  life  as 
being  shaped  by  Pkuaia — a  word  which  we  translate 
Nature,  but  wtuoh  more  nearly  means  the  pvocess  of 
growth.  Phusis — ^rather  Like  what  we  call  Evolution 
pnwmifled — shapes  tiiingB  towards  tiuar  h^^iest  pos*- 
ible  achievements  or  "  ratue."   She  works  on  a  uind 

Euppy  till,  if  she  has  her  way,  he  hpoomee  a  perfect 
ound  ;  on  a  seed  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  tree ;  on  a 
group  of  savfM^  till  they  become  an  ordered  cit^-stato. 
Goodness  ia  therefore  living  according  to  Pkvsu not, 
be  it  observed,  like  a  supposed  "  natural  man "  in 
extreme  simjdioity.  but  livnur  so  as  to  hdp  and  farther 
the  great  Purpose  which  is  soaping  the  whole  towuda 
pemiotion.  vice  or  badness  occurs  when  the  individual 
thwarts  this  great^ui|)Ose  by  seeking  some  false  or 
momentary  good  for  hunself  instead  m  the  true  good 
of  the  whole.  He  mokes,  for  instance,  the  false 
judgment  of  supposing  that  his  own  {deasnie  or  incrrase 
of  fortmie  is  good,  when,  of  course,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  His  reel  good  is  sraving  the  whcde.  aa 
Phuna  intends. 

Phuais,  or  Nature,  is  thus  treated  as  if  she  were  a 
peiBon  ;  but  that  is  only  a  metaphor.  Phuaia  is  the 
same  as  the  Providence  or  Foretlu>nght  of  God,  which 
again  is  the  same  as  Destiny :  a  continuous  causal 
force  always  moving  material  nature  onward  towards 
the  good.  If,  in  spite  of  Providence,  man  often  does 
evil,  that  is  because  man's  will  is  free.  Only  beoaose 
his  will  is  free  can  man  be  either  good  or  evil.  God 
could,  if  He  ohose,  have  carried  out  His  purpose  by 
chained  slaves,  but  Ho  preferred  to  have  tree  helpers. 

Thus,  in  living  according  to  Pkusia  man  will  live 
according  to  the  purpose  God ;  he  will  oo-operato 
with  Gm.  Now  God's  great  work  ia  to  care  and 
pcw/ida  for  the  worid  which  He  has  made ;  therefore 
man's  best  life  lies  in  oaring  and  providing  for  all  living 
thhigs,  helping  them  towards  their  good.  Love  m 
mankind — phiuinikrSpia — is  the  essence  of  deity ;  in 
a  wonderful  phrase  taken  by  Pliny  from  the  Ore^ 
philosopher  Poeeidonios,  Deus  est  mortali  iware  mor- 
UUem,    For  man  to  help  man  is  God." 

But  here  arises  a  logical  difBoulty.  Nothing  is  good 
bat  virbie  (or  goodness),  and  that  ia.enUrely  a  matter 
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of  the  free  wilt  Health,  comfort,  pleasun,  fhytletl 
well-being  and  the  like  are  quite  indifferent;  oona»- 
qaently  to  tend  a  siok  man  or  feed  a  starving  one  ia 
not  really  doing  him  good.  It  is  not  m<^trf"g  him,  in 
the  Btoiot  aenee,  a  better  man.  Why,  then,  and  how, 
should  yoQ  "  oaze  iar  "  people  T 

The  Stoio  Huwer  n  clear  and  striking.  Tn», 
nothing  but  goodness  is  good ;  bat  t^eze  are  thinsa 
which,  in  life  as  it  [waotioally  exists,  are  "  prefetied?* 
A  good  governor,  for  instance^  tries  to  make  his 
province  healthy  and  prosperous,  not  nok  and  poverty- 
strioken..  That  is  the  way  to  be  a  good  governor.  It 
is  his  business,  his  t4j^  or  Art,  to  do  so»  and  If  neoas- 
sary  to  die  or  suffer  torments  rather  than  fail  in  attain- 
ing these  ends.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  philosoiAlo  truth, 
snob  ends  are  in  themselves  of  no  importance.  Ther 
are  just  like  counters  in  a  game ;  the  good  -pUjer  wul 
trv  to  win  as  many  ooonten  as  possible,  but  he  knows 
tUl  the  while  that  the  counters  have  only  a  flotitjous 
value.  It  is  not  they  that  matter  ultimately,  in 
eternity,  at  the  liast  Judgment,  so  to  speak.  Suppose^ 
for  instanosh  the  good  man  is  in  m  agony  of  pam.  he 
will  suffer  fn  tiie  bodv,  he  may  evm  weep  and  groan  { 
but  "  inside  he  shoola  uot  groan."  Similariy,  suppose 
he  hears  of  a  city  on  fire.  He  will  do  everythiiu  pos- 
sible to  save  it;  he  will,  of  ooorse,  give  his  fife,  if 
that  is  required.  Bat  suppose,  at  the  end  of  all  his 
efforts,  the  city  is  boxned,  what  will  be  his  state  of 
mind  t  Of  coarse  he  will  soffer ;  he  may  weep  and 
hunoit ;  bat.  in  so  fu  as  he  is  really  wise^  "  fottiSe  be 
should  not  groan."  He  will  retain  inside  him  some 
central  part  which  does  not  weep  bat  aooepts  the  will 
of  God.  This  doctrine  has  been  harshly  judged  or 
even  ridiculed  by  some  oritios  ;  bat,  if  once  we  accept 
the  prindple  ttiat  nothing  is  good  but  goodness,  and 
by  goodness  undflrstand  moral  goodness,  the  dedaotioii 
seems  to  be  sound.  It  was,  also,  made  less  Inhoman 
by  the  application  of  another  chaiaoterisfJc  Stoio 
doctrine,  the  Sympathy  of  the  Univerae  {XvnwaBeta.  rSm 
SXuv).  Since  the  Providence  and  Love  of  God  runs 
through  all  the  created  universe,  and  in  fact  expresses 
itself  therein,  it  follows  that  all  the  universe  la  akin ; 
thus  the  suffering  or  joy,  the  good  or  evil,  of  any  one 
part  is  somehow  felt  in  ev^  othlte  part.  The  stais 
shiver  in  their  orbits  for  mortal  suffenng  or  sin ;  and 
if  a  parUoular  man  does  not  care  for  the  sufferings  of 
his  distant  fellow-oresturee,  that  is  because  he  is 
blindlv  isolating  himself  and  refusing  to  be  what  God 
intended  him  to  be,  a  part  of  tJie  divine  whola 

It  will  be  seen  that,  so  far,  Stoicism  uses  only  a 
very  lofty  and  almost  impeisonal  monotheism.  Bat 
most  Stoics  did  not  like  to  deny  the  traditional  gods. 
Wit^  thdr  oharaoteristjo  emphasis  on  moral  intiutic»i 
Uiey  observed  that  the  pious  man  was,  as  a  matter 
of  laot,  generally  a  better  man  than  the  impious  or 
godless.  Consequoitly,  they  argued,  it  cannot  be  that 
his  beliefs  are  all  wrong  while  the  godless  beliefs  are 
right.  Hence  came  a  geoeral  tendency — opposed,  how- 
ever, Inr  some  leading  Stoic  teachers — to  accept  as  modi 
of  the  ureek  tradition  as  oonld  possibly,  b^  tiw  boldest 
use  of  allegory,  be  made  consistent  and  edifying.  With 
their  strong  sense  of  reverence  they  loved  Homer, 
they  loved  the  old  tragedians  and  poets ;  and  though 
they  loved  "  virtue  "  and  "  the  truth  "  even  more, 
they  were  ready  to  use  much  ingenuity  of  imagination 
in  ordev  to  leoonoUe  the  two  fcves.  The  Oqrmpiaa 
gods  beoMne  dlegories  or  enumaticHn ;  the  stais  and 
the  heavens  became  divine.  And  the  Empathy  ot  lAna 
Universe  save  an  even  too  oonvraient  start  for  a 
belief  in  divination  and  paitioulariy  In  astrology,  idiioh 
ran  like  an  cpidemio  disease  over  the  w»ldof  later 


paganism.  Howevei;  in  diis  matter,  them  me  Stoics 
on  both  sides  of  the  oontroversy,  some  soepfcieal  sad 

some  credulous. 

This  magnificent  system,  which  in  the  realm  of 
ethics  has  permeated  and  inspired  all  later  leli^oBi 
thoaght,  is  generally  critioised  as  being  too  rigid, 
allowing  too  little  play  for  human  natmis^  and  too 
little  soope  iox  the  afteotions.  It  is  not  difficob  te 
find  oaass  of  ctmscienoe  in  iriiidi  the  Stoio  ssgs  wfll 
appear  a  pedant  But  in  answer  we  must  remembv 
that  a  livms  faith  ought  reeUy  to  be  judged  by  ths 
npirit  of  its  best  men,  not  by  its  books  of  oasuistiy  or 
theok^  (p.  616).  A  stranger  who  knew  C3bzisttyito 
only  the  logical  systems  Calvin  cvAqninaainMda 
notreooiveaveiysatHCactoi^impresBicm.  Anydoetnoal 
system  is  in  practioe  modified  by  the  human  natne 
which  it  eadeavDurs  to  cramp  and  limit ;  and  ooe  esa 
generally  assume  that  a  good  man  will  be,  on  the  wboK 
rather  better  than  his  oreed.  Iliis  is  no  paradox ;  it 
only  means  that,  however  fine  a  man's  [vofessed  oned 
may  be^  in  many  oases  of  conflict  his  senaitiveaesa  of 
mmal  feeling  will  guide  him  better  than  the  fixed  ndes 
which  his  teaohua  have  thought  oat  beCorsliaod. 

The  faith  and  praotioe  of  the  real  Sttuo  were  pv>^^^ 
the  ordinary  needs  and  sensilalitiee  of  1^  Thcrf 
were  modified  also  by  the  existence  of  other  seoti  of 
^lilosophy.  Very  few  persons,  ev«i  among  tfas  pro- 
wasional  teachers  of  philoeophy,  were  entirely  orthfidoa 
membezs  of  one  sohooL  All  Stolos,  for  intiiivrfri  wen 
mnoh  influenced  by  Plato :  all  aoientiflo  yao^ 
Aristotle  and  the  reripatetios.  Almost  erery  oobt- 
vated  person  was.  to  some  extoit,  "  eoleotio  :  that 
is,  he  chose  out  of  vuiona  schools  what  seemed  to 
hW  best. 

The  Cynic  School  was  closely  akin  to  the  Stoic,  and 
very  fax  removed  from  what  we  now  call  njniei— 
It  was  a  ronghe^  mder  Stirician.  without  mnoh  ihikH 
sophy  or  intelleotaal  culture.  Its  main  doirtrioe  «■ 
the  same—"  Nothing  is  good  exoept  goodnees  svi 
goodness  was  inteix«eted  in  the  stricUy  ethioal  uttm. 
Hence  a  whole-hearted  war  against  the  vanitaeo  d  tte 
worid  ;  first  against  vice,  but  also  against  wealth,  nok, 
oultore,  learning,  politeness,  and  every  form  <rf  ocih 
vention.  The  true  Cvnic  reduced  hii  needs  to  tkt 
minimum  ;  he  would  nave  liked  to  live  as  a  dog  Km 
(xwucwt).  with  no  apparatus  at  alL  Being  a  Bsaa  he 
needed  a  blanket  to  keep  off  the  cold,  and  a  stiA  to 
keep  off  biting  dom  and  foola.  For  a  aheHer  tfas 
famous  Dioguies  uept  in  an  encatnoas  earthen  jiL 
the  kind  that  in  early  days  was  used  for  ooffina  Iks 
pynios  were  street  nreachras  and  fearless  miasiaiiBriM 
in  tlie  heonts  of  -Am.  The  passionate  siid  itiDpg 
sloqamoe  of  thnr  sermons  Oiatirihat  has  Isft  aoMf 
^nani  on  later  GreA  j^iiloaf^iliy  and  early  GhriotiHi 
presohing.  Doubtless  the  thonni^-going  pynio  autt 
nave  been  an  unpleatant  person,  when  he  was  not 
actually  an  impostor;* and  we  hear  that  be  was  soax- 
timflsooth-  BotasaninfluenoeinanoieatlifeO^ii^cM 
had  a  zaie  value,  espeoiaUy  fn  siinationi  wfaeie  bob 
inoorrupUble  courage  was  more  needed  than  ddieaej 
of  perception  at  feeung. 

The  great  opponent  <A.  the  Stoio  stduxd  was  tks 
EiMourean.  Like  his  oontempoiary,  Zbdd,  ^noan* 
started  in  revolt  against  the  unreal  hair-fl|ilitt>Dg  of 
the  philosophers  aiw  the  wrMdwd  sapenititsoBs  wlii^ 
enslaved  eonmum  men.  He  preached  a  rsttm  to  tk> 
bed-rock  of  simfrfe  fact  and  the  lealitaes  of  hasM> 
nature.  All  living  things  porsae  what  gim  tkM 
{deasure  or  makes  them  ham^ :  and  if  we  ask  iriqr  a 
man  does  something  and  fiiM  that  it  makes  Ub  hHfir* 
we  all  leoognise  that  iaot,  it  tne,  as  wvmfmt  a 
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sufficient  reoaon.  Happinees  or  pleasure  is  the  good  ; 
evil  is  that  which  makes  peojde  unhappy.  This  a<Hmd« 
as  if  it  mi^t  lead  to  inunotal  oonolosions,  but  it  doet 
not  TroB  pleasnre,  aooording  to  Epionms,  oao  best 
be  attained  by  oultivating  contenbnent  and  the  natural 
aflsotioDB,  taming  the  desires,  loving  other  human 
beings  ;  above  all  things,  by  getting  rid  of  Fear.  Onl^ 
then  can  m&n  be  free  and  his  som  untroubled.  Epi- 
ouruB  devoted  bimaelf  to  the  great  work  oi  free^ 
mankind  from  fear.  As  for  supernatural  fiaon  and 
tDoty  gods,  they  are  all  false  ;  Ood,  apeileotly  Messed 
hwig,  oMmot  poBsiUy  soSer  pain  ffimwlf  notr  give 
pain  to  others.  As  for  this  world— well,  there  are 
disagreeable  things,  but  a  brave  man  can  bear  them. 
Intense  painB  are  mostly  short ;  lasting  pains  are 
most^  neble.  If  be  can  only  keep  an  untroubled 
soni,  a  good  man  will  be  happy  on  the  rack.  Not  a 
vetT  seU-indalgent  creed !  f^iounis  himself  lived 
wiui  bis  disciples,  male  and  female,  an  innocent  and 
oontemfilative  life  in  a  garden  near  Athens,  abstaining 
from  animal  food.  His  private  letten,  tibe  few  wbm 
have  been  preewved,  sumst  a  chazaotw  o(  unpre- 
tending kindnees  tad  simplioity. 

In  ^ysios  Bpiounis  was  the  most  famous  exponent 
of  the  atomic  theory  of  matter,  which  has  played  snoh 
a  great  part  in  modem  eoieiMe.  The  atom^  faUlDg 
Uiioagh  spooe  by  the  force  of  gnvitatlini.  had  tiie 
power  of  swerving  slightly ;  thie  b  the  same  power 
that  oomee  ont  in  man  as  free  wilL  Bat  the  uteory 
conoenis  w  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  provided,  or 
attempted,  ao  explanation  of  the  phyinoarworid  with- 
out the  intervfution  ol  any  god.  ^jBoioaxaB  did  not 
deny  the  existence  of  the  ^tds ;  in  hfa  wish  to  a,vM 
faF-fetolwd  theories  he  likM  in  all  snb^eots  to  aooa^ 
if  poesibli^  the  most  wmuoon  and  obvioos  view.  He 
saw  no  reason  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  Son 
and  Hoon  were  any  laiser  than  ^ey  look.  He 
accepted  the  traditional  belief  in  gods.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  have  token  some  interest  m  them.  As  the 
Stoic  tended  to  imitate  his  active  God  'wbo  Is  all 
movidenoe,  so  the  Gpioarean  Mod  to  Imitate  Us 
blessed  heingfi  who  neither  suffered  nor  caused  pain. 
The  wise  man  should  go  through  life  with  extreme 
sentleneas,  happy  in  innocent  aneotions,  breaking  no 
bruised  reed,  causing  no  single  tear.  He  will  be 
oontent  if  it  can  be  said  in  his  epitaph  that  be  has  lived 
unnotiQed.  {f\a9e  fiuimti  aemtnem  triatem  feciL) 
It  is  the  creed  of  a  maHo  nature,  oombinea 
with  a  stoing  but  impatient  Intelleot,  in  an  <rf  mis- 
^vemment  and  publio  failure.  Epioania  is  deeply 
nnpreeeed  by  two  things  ;  by  the  cruelty  of  the  w(md 
and  the  fuiiuty  of  all  soaring  dreams,  from  the  ambititxi 
of  the  statesman  to  the  pretended  knowledge  of  the 
{^losoidier  or  priest.  leligioa  <d  happiness  is  tad 
at  heart, 

I  have  tried  in  the  above  pages  nwmly  to  desoribs 
the  main  cnrrwita  of  religioQs  thought  and  emotion 
which  were  moving  in  the  Roman  world  at  tite  opening 
of  the  Cbristiao  era.  It  will  be  obvious  that  many  (n 
tbem  have  contributed  characteristic  elemmta  to  the 
new  lelinni  whitdi  ovename  t^em ;  some  of  them, 
again,  mile  diffiorent  in  intelleataal  ooUocA.  had 
at  leas*  that  Inner  Undite  wftA  Omstjanity  whiob 
belongs  to  all  the  great  em>rts  of  the  human  soul  to 
attain  perbot^n  or  to  know  God.  'Hie  &eroe  religions 
straggles  of  the  early  Christian  period  have  inevitably 
ovw-emphasized the  antagooismoetwem Christian  and 
pagan  thoti|^t>  S]f  the  time  people  an  bntning  tme 
Bn"frr*  alira  they 'havo  fctgonen  how  miudk  tinra  is 


in  common  between  tbem.  It  was  pardooable  enough 
in  TertuUisn  or  the  author  of  the  Apoodypse  to  look 
an  pagans  as  seuu-devila ;  hut  by  this  time,  when  the 
dost  of  omtories  lies  over  those  old  hates  and  rages, 
we  should  try  to  understand  tliose  who  were  once  our 
fathers'  enemies,  and  to  realise  that  tlw  age  which  led 
up  to  Oreek  and  Roman  Christianity  must  have  been 
an  age  of  high  religious  experience  and  aspiration. 
Indeed  we  may  safely  go  furthw,  and  admit  that 
r^igioo  and  piefy  are  not  things  which  began  suddenly 
at  any  psxtioular  date ;  that  never  within  the  range  of 
recorded  histon  has  mankind  been  destitute  of  some 
longing  to  be  at  peace  with  Qod  "  and  somehow  in 
touch  with  the  mystoiy  that  surroonds  Him  ;  1^  has 
never  ceased  gn^tuig  after  some  theory,  good  or  bad, 
which  wiU  ex^am  and  justify  to  his  cooler  mind,  not 
<mly  bis  own  crimes  and  follies,  bat  his  own  inoredibk 
henriam  and  seU-saorifioe.  — 

Utmtan, — Orede  Bdigion.  For  reference :  Groppe, 
**  Grieohisohe  Bdigion."  in  Iwan  MaDer's  Handbuch 
der  AUerhmnoiasenachaft ;  Famell,  CvUa  of  the  Gredt 
8taU»;  A.  B.  Cook.  Zeita,  ihe  European  Sky-God. 
For  primitive  period :  J.  E.  Harrison,  Themis.  Pny 
legtmena  to  Oreek  Rdigion*;  F.  M<  Comford,  From 
Bdigitm  io  Phiioaovhj/ ;  Famell,  Higher  Aspeda  oj 
Qnek  Bdigitm.  lor  Iwief  sketdh  of  whole  devek^ 
ment :  Q.  Hnnay,  JTwr  Stages  of  Oreek  Religion. 

Roma*  Belijion,  For  reference :  Wissowa,  "  R3- 
misohe  Religion,'*  in  Iwan  Miiller's  Handbuch  (see 
above).  Wude  Fowler,  The  Seligiotu  Experience  cf 
Ike  Roman  People.  His  Roman  Festivals  la  the  best 
brief  aoooont  in  For  religion  of  the  Empire  : 

F.  Oummt,  Texitt  et  Mommaita  rda^  aux  Myst4res 
de  Mithra,  also  bi  abhreviated  form  The  Mysteries  of 
MUhrt ;  La  ThMogie  StAaire  du  Paganisme  Somaiit, 
1900;  Les  Rdigiona  Orientales  Saru  le  Paganime 
Romain,  1909.  (Of.  the  older  works  of  O.  Bcasner. 
La  Bdigion  Romaine  d'Atigjiste  jusqu'aux  Antonins*; 
La  Fin  du  Paganisme,  1891.)  Toutain,  Lea  CuUea 
Paiena  dan»  V Empire  Romain;  certain  ohapten  in 
Din,  Raman  Society  from  Nero  to  M.  Aurdiw,  and  in 
Seeck,  OtschicMe  des  Vnterganga  der  Antiken  Wdt. 
Admirable  for  the  whole  subject :  P.  Wendland, 
HdUnistiseh-RSmiache  Kvitur* 

For  Egyptian  influences,  OnoBticism,  ete. :  B.  Reit- 
Ecnstein,  Poimandres,  die  Helienistischen  Myderiert- 
rdigionen  ;  A.  Dieteiioh,  Sine  MUhrasUturgte,  Nekyia  ; 
BooBset,  Hauptprobleme  der  Onosis.  Mucn  knowledge 
and  snmestion  m  Salomon  Beinaoh's  ooUected  artJoles. 
ChMesr^ythes  et  Bdigtons,  also  Orphetu,  a  Cfeneml 
History  of  Rdigions. 

Philosophy.  J.  Bomet,  Hidory  of  Greek  Philo- 
«opA^  ;  Tn.  Qompeiz,  Ored:  Thinkers  ;  Arnold,  Roman 
Stoidan ;  E.  Bevan,  Stoics  and  Sceptics,  1913 ;  H. 
Gomperz  (son  of  Theodor),  Lebensauffassung  der 
Orieehischen  ^Ooaovhie  ;  short  leotnres  on  The  Stoic 
Philoeophy  and  The  Bficunon  l^ilosophy,  by  G. 
Homy,  1914,  1916. 

For  ^e  thought  of  t^e  avemge  cultivated  Roman 
or  late  Greek,  the  philosophical  works  of  Cioero  [De 
Offieiis,  De  Finibus,  De  Natitra  Deorum,  etc.)  and  the 
EpistUa  and  Ditdagtue  Ol  Seneca  are  fer  the  best 
Bcnuoe;  many  translations.  For  Stoicism,  ^writings 
of  E[nctetos  (tr.  Hatiieson)  and  Humts  Aurelius  ftr. 
Jackson).  Vot  Epicureanism,  Zeller's  old  treatise, 
Stoics  and  Epieureana  (Engl.  tr.  1880)  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  ;  R.  D.  Hioks,  Stoics  and  Epicureans  ;  A. 
E.  Taylor,  Epicurus ;  Monro's  Lucretius  is  valuable. 
The  tiuee  philoso{diical  lettraa  of  EjHcurus  do  not 
SBMtt  to  have  ben  translated. 
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'*  UwDKBaTANDaST  thoa  what  thoa  readest  T  "  is  ever 
tiw  qoeatikHi  for  the  readra  of  the  Bible:  and  the 
natural  answer  as  rcaards  maoh  in  it  la  still, "  How  oan 
I,  except  BomeoDo  uiall  gnide  me  ?  "  For  the  BiUe, 
New  Teatnment  aa  well  an  Old,  oomee  to  as  from  bx-ctt 
timeB,  and  from  lands  distant  not  only  in  space  but 
also  in  modes  of  thoueht.  The  East  was  not  and  is 
not  aa  the  West ;  ana  until  we  read  the  BiUe  as  a 
body  of  Oriental  writings,  erohiining  the  religious  soul 
erf  men  of  Oriental  outlook  and  speeoh,  we  never 
understand  aright  what  we  read  even  in  the  purest  of 
texts  and  the  best  of  translatioiu.  Hence  oar  greatest 
need  after  "  the  one  thing  needful " — spiritual  sym- 
pathy with  its  whole  attitude  to  Ood  and  man — ^is 
t^e  mind  adjusted  to  iA»  special  perspective  in  which 
matten  ]»reB«ited  themsdres  to  tiw  writeis,  so  that 
tlieir  words  convey  to  us  the  same  thium,  neither 
more  nor  less,  sa  they  stood  for  to  them.  Ttaa  is  what 
b  meant  b^  the  historical  sense  of  the  Bible.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  like  the  written  words,  still  "  letter  "  rather 
than  "  spirit,"  and  appeals  to  the  understanding  rather 
than  the  heart  or  personality  of  the  reader.  Yet,  even 
80,  it  is  mote  valuable  to  him  who  would  go  further, 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  than  the  casual  im- 
pression whidi  comes  up  unbidden  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  of  UB  to-day.  For  the  world  of  the  first 
Christians,  even  so  fajr  as  actually  the  same  as  now, 
was  a  voir  different  one  as  it  lived  in  souk  which  saw 
through  the  mental  medium  or  culture  of  antiquity 
generally,  and  of  special  Jewish  or  Greek  drolea  in  it. 
Henoe  our  primary  task,  if  we  desire  to  undeistand  tiw 
NT  fsitiifally  and  fully,  is  to  reoonstruot  as  completely 
aa  we  oan  the  mental  context  in  which  each  uttemnoe 
in  whole  and  in  part — ^book,  chapter,  verse,  word — 
stood  to  the  living  oonsoiousness  of  its  writer  and 
those  for  whom  he  wrote.  In  a  word,  we  must  try  to 
become  his  contemporaries  and  intimates.  So  viewed, 
the  studv  of  the  NT  becomes  not  only  an  intensely 
human  wing,  the  intercourse  <rf  soul  with  soul  throuf^ 
assimilative  sympathy,  but  also  an  exacting  one  when 
acouiaoy  is  of  momenta  Happily  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  "  He  who  runs  may  read  "  still  holds  good 
as  r^ards  the  vital  aspeots  of  Uiis  saoied  literature  of 
the  souL  Yet  in  so  mr  as  accuracy  is  important,  so 
far  we  cannot  be  safe  against  avoidable  eitor  if  we  fail 
to  **  put  ouzselvee  to  school "  wiUi  the  minds  of  its 
authors  hr  pondering  all  availaMe  evidence. 

Our  endeavour,  then,  must  be  to  share  for  the  time 
the  actual  retiffioua  ou'look  and  experience  behind  the 
NT  writings.  But  NT  implies  OT;  and  it  is  preoiBely 
with  the  ways  in  which  the  New  was  continuous  with 
the  Old,  both  in  form  and  smrit,  that  we  have  to 
reckon  at  the  start.  It  is  only  when  we  have  duly 
realised  the  aimilarity  between  Old  and  New  that  we 


are  in  a  position  to  do  jurttoe,  no  more  and  no  km, 
to  wfa*t  is  distinotive  and  often  most  pEeoAoos  hi  As 
"  folfifaneDt "  of  the  pmmise  w*n*^'n*^  in  Hie  eaifier 
dispensation.  What  we  have  really  to  de^  with  ■ 
the  renovated  and  transfigured  form  oi  a  sin^  tJoie- 
nant  or  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  so  of  Wim«<4f, 
in  the  history  and  experience  of  a  oontinooos  Cboaen 
People,  elect  first  on  national  lines  and  then  oo  the* 
<rf  purely  sjMtoal  kinship.  The  old  form  was  iriaihe 
toahoIvX^wor  Torahtpp.  630ff.),  and  that  a  nationl 
one,  whidi  included  ntuat  elemmta  nnsuited  to  a 
Divine  Law  for  all  men.  The  new  was  relative  to  a 
holy  Person,  in  whom,  as  embodied  ideal,  the  veiy 
spirit  behind  the  Law  could  find  adeqnate  ezprenioiL 
Sndi  an  expression  gave  vital  perspective  to  the  Law* 
Tsiioos  puts,  flexibtlity  to  its  obadienoe  amid  tkt 
infinite  oasnistzy  of  lifB—vbit^  tiw  Jewish  lawyss 
tried  to  oope  with  by  an  infinity  of  fry  kwi  siri 
greater  nniversality  ox  human  appeal.  Am  JndaiBoi 
became  more  and  more  religion  nb  apeeie  Leg**, 
Chxistifuuty  was  religion  avb  epede  Christi.  Bsefe 
represents  one  aspect  of  Israel's  religion.  Babbiaic 
Pharisaism,  as  it  takes  more  restricted  diape  sfttr 
A.D.  70,  emphasizes  law  and  ritual;  Cfan^iNiilT 
eani^iasizes  uid  fnlflb,  in  more  nniveiMQf  mgbStm 
foim,  piDidieoy  and  Hesrianio  hope  in  a  Fenon.  Hiii 
distinotaon,  at  once  of  form  and  content,  made  a  pio- 
found  difference  in  spirit  and  method  bcrf^wecn  Ihi 
Old  and  the  New  Oovraiant :  yet  throughoot  there  b 
vital  contiauity,  the  unfolding  of  one  Divine  poipose 
and  economy  <^  special  gxaoe  throu^  speoiaf  medit 
of  revelation. 

nda  is  the  flzst  feature  of  m  true  historioal  ^eageo- 
tive,  the  oontinnity  of  Cbiiatiaui^  with  JodaJam  :  sod 
it  leads  as  to  expect  that  ft  will  be  in  qpiritaodemphaa^ 
rather  than  in  forms  of  expression,  as  dependent  on 
racial  imagination  and  modes  of  Uioof^t*  that  re- 
ligious &ith  and  life  differ  under  the  M  and  the 
now  stages  of  ibis  Ooveoant;  In  so  mybtg,  wo  an 
thinking  of  the  >^ew  OovenMit  aa  still  on  Jewish  sofl : 
for  aa  it  sjpread  to  non-Jewish  enviroomenta,  bimIi  as 
the  Hellenism  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  we  ban 
to  reckon  with  the  modifying  effects  of  a  very  diffBVStf 
culture.  To  this  we  shall  return.  Meantime  we  ooto 
ttiat  the  JvJaiem  out  of  uluch  Ohrietianitif  emtroei  « 
not  that  (tf  the  OTOancm,irtiatwemayaalI  Hebiatei, 
but  a  development  starting  from  this,  of  wbkh  wt 
learn  from  other  sources,  su^  as  the  Jewish  Apoorr^ 
and  partioulariy  Jewish  Apocalypses  (pp.  431&).  W 
development,  manifold  alike  in  its  i»eW  and  tiM«^ 
falls  mainlv  withm  the  last  two  oentones  B.a,  d^Mg 
which  Judaism  stood  in  dtieot  reUtious,  boA  of 
aasimilation  and  antipathy,  with  the  wider  cnltiin  of 
the  ncm-Jewish  V(»)d  at  the  staoe  i^sa  H'ftft"" 
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was  dominant  knA  perraaive.  Indeed  it  seem  true  to 
My  1  that  th«  main  peooliarities  of  this  Judaism,  living 
now  amid  the  oosmopoUton  onltoxe  created  hy  the 
oonqnesta  of  Alexander  the  Great,  arose  largely  from 
the  aotnal  hiBtory  of  the  Jews  and  as  the  namt  of  a 
great  stro^le  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  The 
oeotral  livmg  ideas  of  the  drolee  of  piety  which  oondi- 
tioned  the  forma  that  Chriatiftnity  at  first  assamed,  had 
specuJ  relevanoe  to  Uiii  oontaot  between  Jadaism  and 
the  world  outside,  its  material  power  and  it>  dTiUifr- 
tion.  Thf«e  ideaa  were;  the  tnie  Sovereign^  of  the 
God  of  Israel — the  Kingdom  of  (the  God  of)  heaven 
on  earth,  flrat  in  Israel  and  then  through  'b^vwl  over 
all ;  a  gnuid  assize  or  final  judgment  on  earth,  to 
tiaher  in  this  kiiu|dom ;  and  ae  milled  in  this,  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  at  least  of  tim  ridbteous — since 
God's  riffhteousnesB  or  fiuthfailiMH  to  His  Oovenant 
was  i^edged  to  give  all  Israelites,  U  faithful  on  their 
aide,  pari  and  lot  in  the  bleasednees  of  tba  ooming 
age,  when  sin  and  all  that  obeoured  His  glory  should 
he  no  more;  and  finally,  as  means  and  orown  of 
all  this  aoooiding  to  genenU  expectation,  the  Messiah 
or  Divinely  anointed  One  in  human  form,  in  whom 
God's  presence  and  power  should  be  toooMod  and 
made  manifest,  as  in  a  VieegoceDt  or  Idnf^y  Son. 

The  above  ideas  existed  more  or  less  in  all  tmify 
Jewish  piety,  save  that  of  the  ruling  priestly  aiisto- 
oracy,  the  ^iddueees.  These  had  no  teat  sense  of  the 
God  of  Israel  as  a  "  living  Ood,"  active  in  the  individual 
and  in  ^e  national  life  of  their  day,  as  distinct  from 
the  far-off  time  wh«i  tiie  Law  waa  given  to  the  great 
lawgiver  Moses.  To  them  the  viopliets  ooonted  fcff 
little  or  nothing.  Next  to  the  Sadduoees  in  virtual 
denial  of  Qod's  progressive  revelation  of  His  will  and 
ways  were  the  Pharisees  proper,  particnlarlr  in  the 
persons  of  their  official  teaebers,  the  sorioee  and 
rabbis.  Their  ideal  was  to  "  fence  "  the  observance  of 
the  written  Law  with  inferential  applications  to  all 
details  and  "  oases  of  conscience  *'  emeiging  in  piaotioal 
Kf e,  especiAlly  that  amid  Glentile  neigh  oonrs,  lor  those 
who  viewed  religion  la^ly  as  ritual  obedience.  Such 
Pharisaism  was  but  one  ontoome  of  the  passionate 
Gd^ty  to  the  God  of  laael  and  His  Govenan't  which 
had  burst  forth  during  the  pagan  menace  to  Judaism 
in  the  days  of  the  Maooabeee  (c  165  b.c.).  wherein  the 
apooalypuc  part  of  the  proidietio  Book  of  Daniel  had 
its  ori^mal  settiiig  and  meanii^^  There  was,  however, 
another  wing  oi  the  same  national  religious  part^ 
which  was  more  aBve  to  tiie  movings  of  the  Smrit  ot 
revelation,  as  step  1^  step  with  the  needs  of  the  l%oeen 
Peoi^  it  gave  fresh  guidanoe  for  the  present  and  the 
near  future — and  all  uie  more  that  darknees  of  external 
oonditions  grew,  and  tiimiewitii  soate  nptm  which 
Divine  "  T&tation  *'  imut  take  pfauM^  to  be  adeooate 
to  the  need.  Amid  these  latter  oonditdmiB  Hbvfo  lived 
on  at  the  oore  of  its  fiuth  and  piety  the  apooalyptio 
tradition,  starting  in  Daotel's  pioture  of  the  kingdom 
of  t^  saints  of  the  Most  High,  which  by  Divine 
intervention  was  to  break  in  upon  and  swallow  up  tiie 
world-kingdoms  of  brute  force  and  earthly  aims  and 
passionB.  Both  tlMse  types  of  Pharisaism,  the  one  more 
engro— ed  wiOi  the  rittuu,  the  ot^  with  the  moral  side 
of  the  Law,  were  (nnlike  the  Sadducees)  intmsely 
national  in  spirit — the  holy  nation  being  the  living 
temple,  as  it  were,  of  the  Divine  glory — and  botii  had 
their  following  in  the  people  at  In  those  wider 

cirolee  of  popular  rather  man  stodioos  pie^  the  ideas 
of  both  lands,  the  scribal  and  the  ^locafyptie,  were 
oorrent  only  in  their  broad  features.  Thus  it  is  not 
desr  how  widriy  any  given  apocalyptic  writings,  sodk  as 

1  With  P.  a  BmUtt,  /flriM  owl  CMrts*  ^pMSliipwi,  p.  4. 


^e  Book  of  Enoch,  in  uriiich  the  conception  "  the  Son 
of  Man  "  attains  a  peculiar  form,  were  known  among 
the  people. 

Now  it  appears  from  Lk.  If.  that  the  circles  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  aud  Jesus  Himself  were  reared  were 
akin  not  to  the  Htually  legal  type  but  rather  to  the 
apooalyptio,  and  more  particularly  to  the  "  quiet  in 
the  lana  "  who  relied  on  God's  own  wonderful  inter* 
vention  by  His  SfHrit,  uid  not  on  national  and  forceful 
methods  suoh  as  those  of  the  old  Maooabean  dehverers. 
Their  ontlocA  was  towaids  tiie  Kii^^m  of  God  as  the 
new  age,  the  supernatural  order  of  thin«  on  earth,  of 
which  prophets  and  psalmists  spoke,  and  in  which  the 
Divine  presence  should  be  manifestly  r^i;nant,  to  the 
oanoelling  of  sin  and  all  evil,  first  Kir  and  in  Israel, 
and  then,  through  it,  among  mankind  at  laige.  The 
oth«  ideas  already  specified  as  marking  the  later 
Judaism,  also  possessed  them,  and  periiaps  in  Galilee 
even  more  than  in  Jndtea  proper,  where  they  were 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  thought  for  the  Law  and 
^e  Temple  and  the  ritual  special  to  these.  In  par* 
tioulsT,  a  personal  Hoesiah  or  IKvinely  anointed 
Froidiet-King  was  very  oongenial  to  the  reli^us  temper 
and  idsak  of  the  hnmbler  and  less  official  folk,  and  most 
of  all  to  the  peasantry  and  those  who  lived  by  the  toil 
of  their  hanos— **  the  poor  "  and  humble,  as  distinot 
from  "  the  rich  "  and  powerful.  Only  Messiah,  the 
personal  svmbol  of  the  ooming  kingdom,  Uie  heroio 
figure  in  wnom  its  spirit  took  shape  to  the  faith  of  the 
people,  mieht  be  ooncoived  very  differently,  according 
as  strees  fell  on  the  King  or  on  the  Proi^iet  in  the  com- 
posite ideal  So,  too,  the  kind  of  salvation  which  he 
was  expected  to  bring  varied,  aooording  as  emphasis  fell 
upon  tho  needed  ri^teonsnees  as  national  or  as  per- 
sonal in  nature.  (Chi  the  subjeot  of  the  three  preced- 
ing paragraphs,  see  pp.  92-97, 368-372,  431-435,  6e0f., 
and  the  article  on  '^Contemporary  Jewish  BeUgion.") 

Hero,  then,  at  onoe  in  the  common  outlook  on  Israel's 
future  in  terms  <4  the  Kingicm  c$  htaven  on  earih,  and 
in  the  different  Itghte  in  which  tUa  waa  seen  1^  mrMWS 
eirdea  ofpietff — in  relation  both  to  the  nation  and  its 
Meesiamo  salvation,  and  to  the  Law  as  given  onoe  for 
all  hv  Mosee — we  have  the  historical  background  of 
the  Gof^l,  aoainst  which  it  necessarily  defined  itself 
both  pbsitivelv  and  natively.  If  we  keep  this  baek- 
erouud  atesdily  in  view,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
NT  writings  as  records  of  «  sbfi^  movement,  aD  tiw 
parts  and  stages  of  which  cohne  in  a  vital  manner 
as  j^iases  of  the  historical  prooess  by  ^ich  t^e  old 
form  of  the  Oovenant  with  a  Chosen  People  passed 
over,  not  without  ctHifliet  and  perplezi^,  into  the  new, 
whioh  was  its  fulfilment  in  the  deepest  sense. 

The  fuUOment  of  Israel's  religion  In  Jeaoi  vi  N»* 
caieth,  as  the  Messiah  or  Christ  whom  Ood  actually 

sent,  was  far  other  thui  had  been  looked  for  in  any  of 
the  cirolcs  ot  Jewish  |Hety  just  described.  Most  of 
all  was  it  different,  even  in  spirit,  from  what  the  official 
miarisaism  of  the  day  bad  oonoeived.  Here  we  have 
the  historical  k^  to  the  tragedy  of  the  gospels,  the 
mental  and  moral  unpreparedness  oi  tiw  Chosen  Peojde 
for  God's  Anointed,  which  deepMied  into  refusal  to 
advance  to  the  venture  of  fsith  m  Hun  on  tiie  simple 
self-evidenoe  of  t^e  sjdritnal  qualify  and  power  of 
His  message  and  person.  That  message  or  gospel 
touching  the  nature  of  God  as  Father  of  man  in  a 
deeper,  wider,  more  essential  and  personal  sense  than 
had  ever  been  conceived  in  Israel  before,  and  touching 
His  kingdom  among  men  in  a  correspondingly  siMritual 
sense,  is  dealt  wift  ebewhrae  (a  664).  What  now 
omoems  na  la  tbe  way  in  iHiin  tlv>  mbUive 
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phetic  levelatioii,  the  teoe  of  Jestu'  own  filial  oon- 
aoiooaoesB — unique  yet  rcproaontatiTe,  as  of  the  Son 
of  M(ui,  "  first-oom  among  many  bretiuen  "  (Heb.  2 
6-12,  Bom.  829) — worked  as  a  neie  leaven  in  the  thoughi 
and  life  of  those  who  first  heaid  it,  either  to  acoeptanoe 
or  rejection.  Iftrael  oould  not  be  the  same  after  it  as 
before.  It  brought  all  who  lelt  its  spirit  to  a  spiritoa) 
cBiaia :  in  bfdng  indsed*  it  judged  men  aa  fit  or  unfit 
for  Hesrianuj  kiti^om  now  brought  nigb.  It 
im>Tdd,  in  fact,  the  wumowinff  fan.  whioh  the  Fore- 
runner declared  Messiah  .would,  wield,  separating  be- 


of  the  next  generaUon — a  prooesB  vbkii  went  on  for 
several  generations,  "  the  timca  and  the  fmaannB  "  being 
felt  to  DO  known  with  certainty  only  to  Uie  Father 
(Ac  Id.).  But  thoush  the  first  Chnstians  had  only 
natural  expectation  uoing  back  perhaps  to  Chiut'i 
own  refeienoes  in  proimetto  manner  to  the  Khigdom  u 
imminent  in  His  aposUee'  lifetime)  to  guide  than  u 
to  the  tune  and  moe  aspeote  of  God's  oraeial  ioter- 
vention.  to  luAun  m  the  Hew  Age,  they  had  fcom  ths 
first  personal  experience  of  ite  inbinsio  natnn  and 
power :  and  this  new  conaoiouanefls  gradually  bant 


tween  grain  and  ohaff,  between  what  in  Israel's  thought    jbe  old  wine-skins  of  Jewish  l^alinn. 
and  life  had  or  had  not  abiding  valoe.    It  is  clear  that  .^.o^  Here  comes  in  the  signtfieawe  of  the  Day  cf  PtnU- 


JeeuB  Himself,  though  reverently  loval  to  His  people's 
Divine -heritdge  in  tbe  Iaw  ai^  toe  Fn>idietB,  as  it 
'  lived  in  hearts  set  on  obeying  Ood's  will  in  all  dm[^ 
Binoerity  (and  therefore  otiiefly  in  the  chief  things  of 
personal  conduct),  was  fully  aware  of  the  need  of 
distinguishing  kernel  and  husk,  substanoe  and  form, 
wine  and  wine-skins.  The  last  of  tJieee  sinules,  taken 
with  ite  companion  figure  of  the  vanity  of  patching 
an  old  garment  with  new  oloth,  shows  th«^  while 
Jems  used  the  old  forms  and  conceptions  of  iBrael's 
traditional  religion.  Ho  was  consoioas  that  they  were 
relative  and  liable  to  change—what  we  call  "  merely 
historioaL"  How  far  this  distinction  went  in  His 
thought  we  have  no  means  of  fully  ganging.  We  are 
on  sMer  ground  when  we  note  His  own  emphasis  on 
oertain  aspeota  of  rolifdous  thought  and  praotioe  as 
really  vital,  while  He  left  what  was  associated  wi^ 
them  in  their  historical  oontext  to  vanish  or  survive 
m  oouree  of  time,  as  the  Father's  wisdom  mi^t 
decide.  Such  emphasis  really  made  old  things  new, 
as  Stephen  saw  and  as  Paul  found  when  he  oame  to 
see  the  truth  of  God  "  in  the  &00  of  Jesus  Christ " 
(2  Oor.  6i6t) :  and  it  did  so  in  the  beet,  because  the 
least  nc^tive  way,  the  way  most  oongenial  to  religion. 

Chiifltk  tiien,  did  not  formally  aUcHsate  all  that  was 
obeolesoent.  He  "  oame  not  to  destroy  bat  to  fulflL" 
But  this  left  over  to  His  foUowers  hard  problems  of 
intenwetatatm.  both  theoretic  and  praotiou,  touching 
His  mner  mind  and  will  as  new  situations  arose. 
"  The  fundamental  point,  a  falfilmmt  of  the  Law  which 
was  not  a  literal  retention  of  it  as  a  oode  of  oommand- 
ments,waB,asitiBstill,aoaiWBptioahardtogiaspb  .  .  . 
Again,  there  was  ample  matter  for  apparuit  eontia- 
diotiona  in  the  neoeesity  for  a  time  of  ttanmtion  during 
whioh  the  old  order  would  live  on  by  the  ride  <^  the 
new,  not  Divinely  deprived  of  ita  ancient  sgmotity,  sad 
yet  laid  under  a  Divme  warning  of  not  distant  extinc- 
tion." In  all  this  a  profound  problem  for  rdiqtoua  faith 
at  all  timea  was  involved,  that  of  the  inevitame  relative 
or  human  element  in  a  Divine  revelation  unfolding  in 
history.  Bat  in  any  case  "  it  was  hardly  possible  foc^ 
tiiber  aspect "  4^  Jesus*  own  attitude  to  the  old  Divine 
revelation— essential  loyalty  to  its  spirit,  aliKig  with 
sovereign  freedom  to  its  letter  in  tbo  interests  of  that 
spirit — "  to  be  forgottm  an  men's  recollections  of  the 
original  Ooepel  at  any  period  of  the  apostolic  age."  * 
H«u)e  oame  a  period  at  only  gradual  adjustmoit  w  the 
Cbiiatiaa  ctMHCioaaiess  to  ute  inner  mind  erf  the  Uaste^ 
under  the  imsoie  of  a  new  practical  sltnatfffii  doe 
to  the  actual  eimad  of  the  Ctospel,  not  only  among 
the  Jews  bat  also  among  Gentiles,  during  what  was 
viewed  as  but  a  provisional  season  while  Ikssiah'a 
coming  to  Hu  full  kingdom  still  tarried.  This  outlook 
is  the  epeeial  teUing  <if  all  primitive  Cbristian  thinking, 
the  imaginatiTe  baokgroand  of  ^  the  NT  writing 
thontdkmsuneitiinuweeqtliaitthaninotheiB;  while 
in  o&ets  agun  the  time-Hmit  leoeiieB  to  Hie  liletinie 
1  p.  J.  A.  Borti  Jmitme  OMMImIIk  STL 


eoat,  with  its  outpouriag  of  the  Sjiirit.  It  broomit  a  new 
sense  of  peiscnial  relationship  wiUi  tiieir  Loral,  as  tba 
exalted  wad  of  God's  own  people,  ti»  nudeos  of  a 
converted  and  Ngennate  laraeL  Swdi  was  their  coo- 
oeption,  still  on  iiatdonal  lines,  of  the  Gommonity  eS 
BfurituaJi  or  eternal  life  whioh  soon  oame  to  be  knovn 
simply  as  "  the  Church,"  the  congrc^ticm  of  Gcd't 
Hesnanio  people  on  the  batia  of  faith  in  Jesos  as  the 
Christ.  All  their  thedogy  motxd  rottmd  these  Ueo  peUt, 
the  roiritoal  or  true  Ifesmahship  oS  Jeeua — the  giver  of 
the  Messianic  Sprit  promised  in  Joel  (Ac.  2161,33-36)— 
and  the  Heastanio  community  or  fellowahip  ol  ths 
saints  of  the  Most  High,"  spoKeo  of  in  Dao.  7  iS  as  the 
posseasors  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and  symbohseti 
by  the  figure  oi  "  one  like  unto  a  Son  of  Han."  He 
bond  between  these  two  smritaal  h^ts  was  as  dtae 
as  tiiat  between  head  and  body,  wbich  together  nskv 
np  one  living  unity  of  thought,  will,  and  aotioii.  TUi 
bond  was  an  experimental  cmc,  iriiat  the  NT  deoctea 
by  "  holy  Sprit,^  the  Divine  dynamic  energy,  jaegf»a.t 
with  all  the  potencies  of  "  spiritual  "  or  supematonl 
life,  which  passed,  as  in  the  nervous  ^vtera  of  s 
human  organism,  from  Head  to  body,  am  mating  and 
ccmtioUing  all  the  membetB  and  oolistitnting  the  ■wbtM 
the  mystic  or  spiiitual  Heasiaaio  onanism,  hnmani^ 
indvMt  br  Clod.  As  a  mlc  this  is  the  meaning  id  m 
jbrub  "  Holy  Spirit,"  without  the  article  in  the  Greek 
(as  in  Aa  IB2)  or  evm  with  it  (aa  in  A&  lAs),  wbete  the 
j^^onuoial  a8pect»  of  the  Divine  action  are  in  mioL 
This  Rdnse  is  implied  phyrioal  motaphora  life 
"  ponied  fcHTth."  fsllw  upon,  "  grran  to,"  or  re- 
ceived "  beUevers  {e.g.  Aa  233,  8x5-18).  9aak  s 
mode  of  thooght  reoom  again  and  again  in  idipovs 
revivaK  among  the  first  Frandacans,  ute  "  Spiritask  " 
of  the  Beformation  period,  and  the  eaxly  Qnatan 
George  Fox's  Journal  is  full  of  piotoreaqne  malirtic 
prases  like  "  the  Lord's  power  Ixoke  forth,"  "  thaw 
that  were  in  the  power."   80  when  on  one 


he  "  was  moved  to  piay>"  "  the  Lord's  poww  was  m 
great  that  the  house  senned  to  be  idiaken  ' :  andagMB 
"  the  Lord's  power  and  ^ry  shone  over  aU." 

It  was  such  manifest  Divtne  iiwptrufion,  as  demcd 
frOm  Christ  on  occasion  of  oonlossing  His  Name  m  the 
dnBnitive  act  of  edf-committal  in  baptism  to  His  saviag 
Lordship,  that  was  oiiginally  conceived  to  admit  tht 
bdiever  to  the  corporate  salvatioo  whitdi  waa  tbi 
h»itage  of  the  holy  peo|de  or  CSiuroh  of  God  and  H« 
CSuist  It  was  thus  at  once  the  sign  or  "Mai"  of 
Divine  ownership  (such  aa  was  plaoed  00  slaves  » 
bom  in  property)  and  the  "  earnest "  or  pledge  (Sph.  I 
i3f.)  of  the  inwvidual's  share  in  the  innuitanoe  to  Is 
fully  entered  on  at  the  final  manifestation  ol  ths 
kingdom,  when  Christ  the  Head  should  Himaetf  be 
manifested  in  gkny.    Sucdi  language  came  to  be 


fmed*  with  momentous  oonseqaenaes,  to  tiie  rdi  ^ 
bapliem  timid,  as  xmtullyi  thou^  not  necpasarily  (Ax  • 
16,  IO144F-47).  the  oonoomitant  ol  this  Divine  emeasMw 
Orighmlly  the         of  the  S]^"  in  apnaftt  with 
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Ewpt  nttmnoe  ("  vitii  s  tongue  "),  mtiflAd  with  MDriMe 
Dnine  nmrf  w»  oonfeewn  wiUi  the  moatti,  "  Jeans 

IB  Loid,  M  trae  to  the  heart  (Rom.  IO9) ;  and  bo  ooq- 
firmed  fiuth  aud  added  to  its  triumphant  aaBoianoe. 
Thos  it  is  as  proof  that  faith  waa"  oleaxifniig  "  (Ao.  Ili7t 
I6ef.)  or  legeneiative,  erm  in  SamaritanB  and  oooir- 
mmcieed  iMheveni  1^  Coraelhu,  that  roferenoe  is 
made  to  the  *'  Cdling  "  oa  them  tit  tbe  Siwrit.  later 
Ite  baptinual  vater  oune  in  certain  obeles  to  be  thonght 
fff  aa  itself  conferring  npiritaal  oteansinf;  or  Holy  Smit, 
uid  that  even  where  no  prior  or  concomitant  biith 
BxiBtod  in  the  reoip^nts,  namely  infants  of  (SiristiAn 
parents.  This  was  a  natural  misonderslanding  of  the 
original  experimental  genios  of  the  rite  as  '*  washing  of 
tcgeoeration  and  Hohr  Spirit  cenewal"  (Tit  9s),  As 
»  rite,  it  waa  a  fonnal  deanmng  "  throngh  water-wadi- 
Jig,"  with  use  of  a  saored  formula  (E^o.  636) ;  and  so 
marked  the  definite  Uiie  bettoeen  the  new  communi^  of 
Mesaianio  ulvaUon  by  repentance  and  faith  (Ao;.  238, 
Ucb.  6if.)  and  all  outaidc.  This  is  vividly  realised  on 
the  mission-field  to-day,  where  the  rite  is  known 
lotually  to  ezolude  some  individuah  in  true  apuitnal 
union  witii  the  Head  by  faith,  but  unprepared  to  snfier 
ioT  the  sake  of  oorpoi&to  Chriatian  hie,  i^.  the 
ritafisiiig  "  Holy  Spirit "  atmosphere  of  a  Divine- 
luman  oonununi^.  The  privilege  of  breathing  this 
ktmoephere  of  corporate  salvation  or  Divine  influeooe 
»kme  as  a  birthright  to  the  children  of  those  within  the 
Sew  Oovwiant — as,  on  a  lower  level,  to  those  bora 
iritlun  the  Old.  In  the  one  oaae  as  in  the  other,  in 
Keeping  with  gMUoal  snoieDt  ideas  of  teUsioit  as  in  the 
itrat  instanoe  a  matter  of  the  famify,  mioEe  me  of 
perscauJ  faith  and  will,  this  statna  was  sealed  try  a 
lymbolio  rite,  whether  cironmoiaion  or  baptisnL 
^triotfy  and  in  its  full  reality,  however,  the  rito  waa 
relative  to  a  personal  act  of  spiritual  adhesion  or  aelf- 
lonseomtion  to  the  oovenont-relation  thus  typfiod. 
But  in  these  oases  of  infant  or  probationaiy  member- 
ibip  the  corporate  grace  (Aa  239)  of  Dtvine  infioMioe 
vas  thought  of  mainly  as  operating  upon  the  will 
Tom  ootaide  through  human  society,  as  in  all  ear^ 
»daoation.  With  tm  adult  convert,  on  the  ot^r  hand, 
reception  of  the  Spirit  oame  under  quite  othe^  oon- 
litimis,  tiKise  namely  of  self-devotion  in  the  act  of 
baptism.  This  nsasIlT  issaed  in  a  wave  <A  enthosiann 
>r  emotion,  and  foona  Tent  in  a  peooliar  uttenuioe  of 
ike  order  (glosaoleUia,  "  speaking  with  tongaea,"  see  p. 
HS),  regarded  aa  so  doe  to  Divine  iofluenoe  oa  to  prove 
he  aooeptance  of  the  recipient  with  God  and  his  real 
noorporation  in  the  Messianic  Chureh.  as  "  baptized  into 
mo  body  and  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  "  (1  Cor.  12 
■-i).  We  see,  then,  how  central  and  determinative 
voB  the  experientx  and  idta  of  Holy  Spirit  or  Divine 
ervooT,  which  beotune  the  settled  habit  of  soul  and 
appeared  in  the  Cbriatian'a  bearing — one  oi  overflowing 
oy  and  brotherly  love — so  that  its  lack  in  oertam 
Ktlievers  at  Epheeus  struck  Paul  as  a  living  below  the 
lormal  Christian  level  (Ac.  19il).  As  such  it  became 
he  one  final  criterion  of  the  rif/ht  to  dam  memberahvp 
n  M«  MeMianic  aocietu,  being,  as  it  was,  the  distano- 
ive  Moosianio  gift.  '*  ponied  forUi"  fmn  Jesos  as 
lead  aod  proving  Him  Christ  Indeed  (Aa  233, 1  Oor.  12 
;}.  **  If  any  man  have  not  C3uist*a  Sprit  ho  is' none 
■i  his  "  (Kom.  89) :  if  he  have  it,  then  is  he  a  member 
•i  the  Christ,  even  Uunigh  he  be  befordtarid  outeide  ImieU 
lere  we  have  the  radical  new  foot,  with  its  far-reaching 
ogioal  iasnes,  which  opened  the  Kingdom  ol  God — ^and 
Q  membership  in  its  egriatmg  form  on  earth,  ^  CSitizoh 
t  oongregation  of  Jesos  the  CSuist— wide  to  all,  ine- 
pective  of  race  uid  all  it  imj^ea.  "  For  thiow^  Him 
re  both  have  aoosos  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Kither" 


(Ei^L  2i8).  Jews  and  non-Jews — "  unclean  *'  '*  sinnen 
of  the  Oentilee  "  (Aa  lOsS,  I69.  Gal  213),  as  t^ey  weie 
by  the  standards  of  the  carrent  Jewish  Torah — were 
heoc^orth  to  pcurticipate  on  like  terms,  i.e.  simple 
receptivity  of  heart  to  the  oleuoBing  Holy  Sfniit, 
Messiah's  gift. 

At  flxst  the  ravohition  for  Jewish  thought  seemed  too 
great  to  be  omfiUe.  But  sknriy  yet  smely,  as  tnoed 
ta  the  first  halt  of  Acts — hero,  aa  elsewhere,  affording 
background  and  coherence  to  the  vivid  bat  uncon- 
nected dat«  of  the  epistles — we  see  the  ^judicea  of 
tiie  Jewish  Christiana  yield  to  the  logic  of  Divine  facts. 
Thua  the  Spirit  of  the  CSiriat  led  them  on  into  further 
appUoations  of  the  principles  implicit  in  Hia  own 
histoiioaUy  oonditatmed,  and  thenfcoe  Kmited,  eatiiU^ 
tea(4iing,  and  most  erf  all  in  the  fsot  of  the  Ctom  and 
its  issue,  Uie  Resurrection,  the  climax  and  tonofa-atone 
of  all.  The  full  meaning  of  it  all  dawned  but  gradually, 
and  at  first  only  in  oertun  elect  souls.  It  was  Stephen 
tto  H^enist,  whoee  experience  of  the  wider  world  of 
humui  life  beyond  Judaism  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
diatingnish  spirit  from  letter,  the  alHding  from  the 
hiatono  and  relative  even  in  a  Divine  revelation,  who 
led  the  way,  along  lines  oontinuoua  with  Jeeiw'  own 
proi^etio  idea  of  prt^reeeive  revelation,  aa  men  were 
able  to  bear  it.  Stoj)hen'8  Alexandrine  spiritual 
idealism  perceived  in  thmgs  material  and  institutional 
only  symbols  of  what  the  "  living  omsloe  "  of  the 
Hoaaio  law  shadowed  forth  and  the  prophets  made 
more  ejrolioit,  namely  the  "  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  "  m  the  temple  of  the  human  heart,  individual 
and  corporate  (Ao.  7381,44,48!!.).  Thus  he  was  able  to 
admit  the  thought  ttiat  the  holy  place  and  hallowed 
usages  of  Judaum  were  not  eesential  to  the  highest 
reUgicm,  Messianic  religion.  These  things  hod  not 
saved  official  Judaism  in  that  age,  any  more  than  in 
the  tiraes  of  the  prophete,  from  reeiating  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  H  drew  tike  sonl  to  higher  and  purer  worship, 
to  a  more  perfsot  beoanse  spfntoal  obedisnoe  of  the 
Uw  itself  (stfi.).    Of.  pp.  784f. 

Now  here,  be  it  noted,  there  is  no  suraeatiott  of  any 
earfetmon  (jf  revealed  rdigiofi  beyond  Imiel,  only  a 
deepening  of  its  inner  nature  ;  and  so  tar  it  is  an  error 
to  thii^  of  Stephm  as  anticipating  Paul.  Yet  in 
essence  the  result  was  the  same.  The  Iaw  as  letter 
was  for  both  est  aidde  as  oondition  of  salvation :  only 
the  method  differed  in  the  two  oases.  With  Stephen, 
as  with  the  Moater  Himself,  it  was  one  of  sublimation 
by  em^ujm  <m  the  spiritual,  so  that  the  ritual  form 
became  relative  and  temporary :  vith  Paul  it  was  by 
recoil,  hy  antithesis  of  spirit  to  letter,  of  Grace  to 
Law.  lliiB  difference  sprang  from  difiermt  experienoea 
of  the  woi^inga  of  I«w  upon  the  moral  and  religious 
oonsdousness.  To  the  one  ite  effect  was  mainly  posi- 
tive, to  the  other  negative.  ITnhke  Stephen,  Paul  had 
known  the  full  bitterness  and  moral  impotence  of 
cffioistic  or  self-centred  effort  to  obey  the  Law  in  spite 
of  the  natural  bias  of  the  wiD  of  "  the  flesh,"  as  oroOTed 
by  the  Iaw's  prohibitions :  and  this  coloured  all  hia 
view  of  the  Law,  even  aa  God's  ordinance  (Bom.  IjS.). 
Its  function,  in  his  experience  and  so  in  hia  theory, 
waa  to  Ining  man  to  knowledge  first  of  his  o^i-n  sinful- 
ness and  then  of  the  fact  tiiat  God's  grace  alone,  and 
no  mere  Divine  ordinance,  could  avail  to  overcome 
the  power  of  "  the  fleeh  "  making  for  sinful  volitions 
That  is,  whereas  Stephen  reallsM  all  that  the  Law 
ooald  do  hv  suggesting  obedience,  it  was  on  the  dark 
baoksroona  of  "  what  Uw  Law  00 old  not  do  "  (Rom.  83) 
to  deliver  man  from  the  sin  it  IVDUght  to  light— nay, 
even  stimulated  to  omseious  action — that  to  Paul  the 
need  of  Divhw  grace  stood  fnth  in  full  reali^.  Owing 
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to  his  strict  I%arisaio  tratmng,  operating  on  a  most 
exacting  and  aenBiiiTo  oonsoienoe,  one  endowed  too 
with  an  extraordinary  power  of  peychologioal  aualyHia, 
he  BO  felt  the  rigid  aspect  of  the  Torah  as  letter,  thai 
he  oould  not  feel  its  onoouraging  aspect  as  spirit  (in 
our  modem  sense),  approzunate  obedience  to  which 
would  be  accepted  by  a  meKafot  and  {oi:giTing  Ood. 
To  him,  then,  "  through  the  Law  "  came,  not  right- 
eousness, but  "  the  knowledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  3zo).  In 
all  this  there  was,  uo  doubt,  a  certain  one-sidednoss 
and  exaggeration  of  emphasis  on  the  negative  effects 
of  Uie  Law.  Yet  Paul  was  thereby  led  to  detect,  in 
the  enicial  inatanoe  of  his  own  case,  ^e  hniitatioiu  of 
Law  m  religion,  such  as  tiie  smse  of  ainfnlneBB  and  moral 
impotence  which  it  begets  in  the  sensitive  oonsoience, 
and  the  Belf-righteonsnees  and  lesalism  which  it  tends 
to  foster  in  more  nipeifioiaJly  religioaB  souls,  as  the 
human  heart  strives  to  attain  righteousness  "  by  ■woAb 
of  the  Law." 

To  simi  up,  Stephen  and  other  Hellenistio  Jews,  such 
as  Barnabas  and  the  writer  "  To  Hebrews, ' '  transcended 
"  the  Iaw  of  camdl  ordinances  "  as  oMthod  of  salva- 
tion, by  seeing  in  it  the  shadow  of  sjaritual  realities 
made  manifest  and  available  in  Christ  and  His  filial 
Sfoiit  in  religion,  the  religion  of  the  New  Covenant 
written  on  the  heart  (Heb.  lit,  lOi-iS).  So  too,  in 
their  own  more  emotional  and  less  reflective  bshion, 
Peter  and  the  original  Palestinian  disoi}dee  advanoed 
to  tho  beedom  of  the  Spirit  in  Christ  by  the  patib  <tf 
simple  loyalty  to  the  Torah  in  ite  positive  aspect,  as 
the  Divinely  {uovided  way  of  life  (like  tike  instruction 
in  "  The  Two  Ways  "  of  life  and  death,  embodied  in 
the  "  Didach6  of  the  Lord  through  the  Twelve 
Apostles "  ;  ef,  Aa  242}.  To  Paul,  however,  liberty 
and  power  to  serve  Ood  "  in  newness  of  life,"  from  a 
fuU  heart  of  gretitude  and  love,  oame  by  a  pniiouiid 
reooil  from  toe  Torah  as  law  and  t^e  attitade  wbidi  it 
fostered  in  "  the  flesh  " — hia  nnfol,  self-centred  nature. 
This  amounted  to  a  noohivm  in  the  very  principle  qf 
Judaism  as  a  religion:  so  great  was  the  ohaitge  of 
emjdiajais  involved  and  the  new  value  put  on  graoe,  as 
distinct  from  and  |aior  to  Law.  Judaism  was  a 
religion  of  tighteousneea  and  fellowship  with  God 
through  the  medium  of  a  Law,  a  body  of  commands 
and  oidinanoee,  both  moral  and  ritual ;  in  Christieuiity 
the  historical  medium,  giving  like  ooncreteneea  to  tho 
relations  of  Qod  and  man  as  conditioned  by  special  re- 
velation, is  a  Person.  Both  are  religions  of  mediation, 
as  regards  oonveyanoe  alike  of  Divine  knowledge  and 
IXvine  atonement.  In  the  one,  however,  the  medium 
is  in  the  last  resort  impersonal,  a  legal  syistem :  in  Uie 
other  it  is  a  peisonaht^,  in  whom  the  inmost  spiiit 
of  ttie  older  HyHtem  claims  to  be  realised  in  the  n>rm 
most  calculated  to  piopa^te  itself  in  other  penons. 
It  is  in  fact  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  tonoiung  its 
final  form  which  was  well-nigh  universal  in  Judaism 
itself  when  Jesus  came,  viz.  the  hope  of  Messiah,  as 
the  medium  through  which  tlie  true  obedienoe  to  God's 
will  should  take  fuller  effect.  That  is,  Messiah  himseU 
was  expeoted  to  make  pety  more  than  before  a  matter 
of  Divine  insfHiation,  God's  giaoe  oonsoiously  animating 
the  soul  with  fuller  Divine  knowledge  and  loyalty, 
like  Abraham's  before  the  Law  was  given.  The  l^al 
form  and  motive,  then,  would  largely  be  transcended 
in  sodi  loety.  Tliis  is  what  Paul  now  felt  and  argued. 
Was  new  tne  oovenaut  ot  Ahr^am  ^axa  to  that  of 
Ifoees,  and  faith,  as  the  soul's  reeeptivenMB  towards 
graoe,  ptioT  to  woritB  of  the  Law  as  basis  of  justifloation 
or  aoomtence  witii  God  (Rom.  4)  t  In  this  light  wortts 
of  obedience  or  loyalty  to  God  were  not  oanses  of 
jostifloation,  bat  ttAher  eSeots  of  the  whole  attitude 


of  faith — not  as  orthodox  belief  (no  true  Christiai 
sense  of  the  term,  Jas.  2i7ff.),  but  as  personal  tnat 
in  God.  Ttus  fiuth  was  to  living  woda  of  righteoof- 
ness,  works  not dead  "  for  want  of  motive  aooepUbb 
to  God  (Heb.  61),  as  root  to  fruits  spiinKins  thenino 
and  proving  the  vitality  of  tbeir  rotn.  Snonbithwu 
Uie  human  volititmal  side  of  what  on  the  INtidb  adt 
is  "  the  Sprit "  ^GaL  66,16.22,  Jas.  330-<e6)  :  and  aodi 
"  fruit  of  the  Spirit  "  oonstitoted  progressive  holiDest, 
the  sanctification  of  human  oharaoter  which  nteaut 
habitual  reaflkmation  in  will  of  the  inspired  attitode 
of  justi^ring  buth.  Thus  justification  oontained  im- 
^ioit  in  it  the  germ  of  sanotifioation  (Bom.  61-11, 
Ac.  26i8) ;  and  sanotifloation  made  exj^oit  as  obu- 
acter  the  regenerate  and  loyal  will,  already  pRsmt  is 
the  justified  or  fomveiu  Sancta&ntion,  too,  as  tlM 
transformation  of  the  moral  personality  (Bom.  ISill. 
was  "  by  fitith  "  as  to  method. 

Such  was  the  Pauline  goepd  of  Graoe,  opontrn 
tJirough  &ith  in  Christ,  as  all-sufficient  and  therefue 
also  ouiveraal  in  scope.  Where  the  oonditicMts  of  fiitli 
existed,  there  its  salvation  at  oooe  extended.  Bol 
experienoe  soon  showed  that  faith  sprang  up  in  Oeatik 
breasts  no  lees  than  in  Jewish,  and  therafore  a  dun 
in  the  MessisAic  Kingdom  was  accorded  ^em :  th^ 
were  "  fellow-heirs "  with  the  saints,  mwnbeis  of 
Christ's  congregation,  the  Church  of  God.  All  tliis 
was  clear  to  i^tU,  but  not  at  firtt  to  Ma  f^ow  Jtuiii 
Christiana,  even  the  original  Apostles.  Wsm  ttMR  no 
longer  a  jdaoe  for  the  Uoaaio  Law  m  the  MsMSTiir 
kingdom,  and  therewith  for  distinction  in  tanett^ 
between  those  who  observed  and  those  who  did  aot 
observe  its  preoepta  T  Could  Jews  eat  with  Qeotilei 
on  a  basis  of  equality,  even  as  fellow-believetB  in  Jem 
Messiah  and  sharers  m  the  Heasianio  "  holy  ^jittt "! 
Was  there  not  at  least  a  m<ne  peifoot  linfiniM  to  be 
attained  by  Omtile  brethrsD  who  went  on  to  add 
Moses  to  Cbiiat  ?  Hub  was  the  plansiUe  fdea  aniwend 
by  Paul  in  fais  Epistle  to  the  Gabtians  (especially  3n- 
3i) ;  and  very  wearohing  is  the  insight  with  wtuoh  be 
urges  the  counter-view  that  Christ  is  the  hill  malinfr" 
of  all  that  Moses  ropreeented,  and  so  "  the  end  of  tbt 
X«w  for  rixhteoosneas  to  every  b^erer."  To  add 
Moees  to  Christ  for  oomt^etenees'  sake  was  to  "  bniU 
up  again  '*  what  one  had  virtually  ooofeoBed  to  be  is 
ruins  and  effete,  to  render  Ouist's  Cross  gratuitooi,  sad 
to  put  oneself,  and  indeed  Him,  in  a  false  po^tios 
(Gal.  2i6-2i),  as  if  a  slur  had  been  oast  upon  UM  U* 
by  relying  solely  on  Christ  for  jnstificatkn.  N«, 
justification  and  nolineae  were  idl  of  a  pieoe.  H  tki 
one  was  by  faith,  as  proved  the  gift  oi  the  Spintt 
then  the  other  must  grow  orgamioally  oat  of  the  aa» 
vital  root.  If  life  itaelf  came  hy  Siuit,  then  by  Bfai 
(not  Law)  was  "walk"  or  o(mduot  to  bo  gmded 
(GaL  625).  Here  we  have  the  protoxmd  rtUgiouaapnt 
oj  PavTa  Christian  ethica,  as  sometldng  new  in  prin- 
ciple— spiritual  union  with  Qiriat  faith — ana  io 
meUiod,  namely  loyalty  to  the  {Hvssure  ci  His  &^ 
alite  in  prompting  to  action  and  in  oontrol  01  tte 
impabes  of  "  the  flesh."  Throughout,  the  mm  or 
pattern,  spiritually  dkcemed,  was  Christ  tf,  ths 
Christian's  Law.  The  ethics  of  Law  paaaed  into  tltf 
ethics  of  an  ideal  type,  invested  witii  the  power  wfaick 
was  dne  to  its  having  become  a  reality  mider  tte 
historical  oonditions  at  spaos  and  timsk  War  thoM 
who  had  yielded  themsdvM  to  thh  ZKviae  Uesl 
IMvindy  malised  in  man,  hofiiiM  maant  moflf  tti 
reaasertion  in  detail  of  the  ooiMorated  atthock  to  tfea 
Divine  will  as  embodied  in  Christ  Hialk  lfl|^■4 
12x4,  JQ-         1  Jn.  3i,3). 

In  mnoh  oi  all  this*  on  its  thaontio  atds,  Ikd 
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akme,  oving  to  his  speciAl  experience  of  tiie  Law, 
which  affected  his  theology  at  other  pointa  also* 
notkUv  his  thecuy  of  reiernvtion  by  the  Crott.  F&oI'b 
view  tibat  "  Cihiist  redeemed  as  from  the  ouree  of  the 
(Moaaio)  Xav  by  becoming  a  oarae  for  tu,"  nnoe  the 
Law  treated  cruoifizion  as  in  itself  an  aocuiaed  deatti 
(GaL  3i3),  seems  peculiar  to  himsell  He  satr  in  the 
foot  a  proof,  not  iudoed  that  Jesus  was  an  aotual 
Boap^oat — as  some  Gffiitiles  appear  to  have  though^ 
in  terms  of  pagan  analogy  (1  Oor.  123)— bat  that  the 
Law,  rdative  to  xohose  tiandarda  Jesas  appeared  as  if 
accursed  of  God,  was  itself  set  aside.  For  Ckid'a 
Tindioation  of  His  Holy  One  had,  in  fact,  cancelled 
the  Law*s  inference  from  such  a  death,  by  the  doiy  of 
the  Resnrrection  (Rom.  I4;  ef.  Ac.  236),  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  viewed  the  death  of  Chrut  as  annulling 
the  Old  Covenaut  and  inaugurating  the  New  in  rather 
a  different  sense  (9i3,  IO18},  in  terms  of  religions  aooess 
to  God  in  won^p.  with  a  oonsoience  cleansed  from 
no  by  a  really,  because  spiritually,  holy  and  effectual 
Baorifioe  of  pure  and  [neoiouR  life  (9i4,  IO22),  the  life 
of  an  utterly  loyal  will  (108ff.,i4).  The  thought  <A 
1  P.,  which  represents  the  central  line  of  Jewish 
Chritrtaan  development  in  a  simpler  form,  is  similar  to 
thv  (1  z,i8f.),butmove6  on  the  Imes  of  Is.  63  (1  P.  2.22S.). 
The  like  iH  true  of  Rev.  {1st,  69!)  and  of  the  Johannioe 
writings  senerally.  Bat  white  the  Apoatotic  Chwch 
as  a  whole  did  not  share  Paul's  own  theory  of  the 
Law,  in  piaotioe  it  advanced  step  bjf  step  to  a  po$ition 
touching  the  Law  which  made  its  more  special  precepts, 
eepecuaUy  its  ritual  and  ceremonial  customs,  bincung 
only  on  Jews  and  full  proeelytee,  fmd  on  tbe  last  only  in 
certain  piimaiy  thio^  deep-rooted  in  Jewish  seatiznent 
(Aote  15i9ff.)*  In  prmoipletiie  Mosaic Iaw was  beated 
as  easentully  fulfilled  m  Christ  t  neither  '*  through 
Hoees  to  Ohnst "  nor  "  Clirist  safeguarded  by  Moeee  " 
was,  oven  by  the  end  of  the  period  covered  in  the  Book 
of  Acts,  upheld  as  a  watchword  save  in  limited  circles 
of  Judatatio  Christianity.  This  result  was  not  generally 
reached  by  a  consistent  theory,  as  in  I^nl  and  tw 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  mi  rather  by  a  vital 
instinot,  on  the  basis  of  tbe  incontrovertible  fact 
of  the  Messianic  Spirit  poured  forth  beyond  the  bounds 
of  life  under  the  Torah,  The  new  Torah  waa 
"  tbe  mind  of  Christ,"  as  npirit  and  life,  which,  by 
n»».lring  love  to  God  and  man  the  touchstone  of  the 
Divine  will,  set  men  free  hom  "  bondage  to  the  Law," 
and  to  the  technical  oasuisti^  based  on  its  detailed 
precepts,  whne  monl  and  ntoal  obedienoe  beoane 
eonftued. 

The  picture  of  the  early  Jerusalem  Churrh  in  Ac.  1-4 
is  suffused  with  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  the  Spirit 
already  described.  Its  special  fruit  was  a  wonderful 
"  fellowship "  (iotndnia),  a  sense  of  community  of 
feeling  ana  interest,  in  the  things  both  of  soul  and 
bodv.  "  They  continoed  stead  ftwtly  in  f^owship — 
in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers  "  aooompaay- 
ing.  Unity  and  solidarity,  being  "  together  "  and  "  of 
one  soul,"  was  their  very  spirit :  and  it  found  its 
chief  expression  in  breaking  the  one  loaf  in  gatherings 
of  a  domestic  type,  with  open-hearted  joy  in  each 
other  as  truly  brethrra,  sons  of  tbe  same  heavenly 
Father  in  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Ilder  BroUier. 
The  sort  of  imyeis  which  hallowed  such  table* 
fcdlowahip— the  Ghristiaa  form  of  what  already  ex- 
isted among  the  Jews  as  a  most  sacred  bond — 
may  be  gathered  from  the  very  primitive  specimen 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  bidachi  or  Teach- 
ing nf  tibe  ApoetJea  "  {cf.  Ao.  34s),  as  teaditionally 
preserved  in  Syria  in  tJie  latter  part  of  tiiB  apos- 
tolic age. 


"  First  as  touclung  the  Cup ;  '  We  give  thanks 
to  Thee,  our  Fatiier,  for  the  holy  Vine  (people)  of 
Tim  Servant  (lit  child;  qf.  Ac  3i3,  4s7)  David, 
which  Thou  hast  made  known  to  us  throu^  Jeeus 
Thy  Servant:  to  Thee  be  the  glory  for  ever.* 
But  as  tODohing  the  broken  bread :  We  nve  thanks 
to  lliee,  our  Father,  for  the  life  and  cnowledge 
which  tIiou  hast  made  known  to  tis  through  Jesua 
Thy  Servant :  to  Thee  be  the  glory  for  ever.  As 
tbiB  broke^  bread  was  scattered  (as  grain)  upon 
the  mountains  and  being  gathered  together  became 
one,  so  let  Thy  Church  be  gathered  together  from 
tbe  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  Kii^om ;  for 
Thine  is  tiie  glory  and  the  power  through  Jeeus 
Christ  for  ever.'  ,  ,  ,  And  after  being  611ed,  give 
thanks  thus :  <  We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  holy 
Father,  for  Thy  holy  Name,  which  Thou  hast 
made  tn  dwell  in  our  hearts,  and  for  the  knowledge 
and  foith  and  immortali^  which  Thou  hast  made 
known  to  us  through  Jesus  Thy  Servant :  to  Thee 
be  the  gloiT  for  ever.  Thou,  O  All-sovereigu 
Master,  madest  all  things  for  Thy  Name's  sake, 
Tliou  gavest  miea  food  and  drink  to  enjoy,  that 
they  might  give  thanks  to  Thee  ;  but  on  us  Thoa 
didst  giacionsly  bestow  s^mtual  food  and  diink 
and  mecnal  life  through  Jesus  Thy  Servant. 
Before  all  tilings  we  give  thanks  to  Thee  that 
Thou  ut  BoA^.  .  .  .  Bemember,  0  Lord,  Thy 
Church,  to  duiver  her  from  all  evil  and  to  perfect 
her  in  Thy  love ;  md  gather  her  together  from 
the  four  winds,  her  sanctified,  into  Thy 
Elingdom  which  Thou  preparedst  for  her ;  for 
Thine  is  the  powmr  and  the  glory  for  ever.  Let 
Onoe  «ome,  wad  let  the  worid  pass  away—Hosanna 
to  the  Qod  of  Davkl  .  .  .  Out  Lord,  oome 
(Mannatha).   Amen.'  " 

Here  we  have,  particularly  in  the  final  ejacnlatory 
petitions,  voicing  expectant  longing  for  the  Kingdom 
as  about  to  break  m  upon  the  present  world-order, 
the  authentic  note  of  primitive  Christian  piety  (oom- 
paie  the  Lord's  prayer).  We  find  associated  wttii^ad 
faith  in  God,  revealed  in  His  Name  of  Holy  Father 
throtifdi  Jeeus  His  anointed  Servant  (a  term  taken 
from  Is.  40ff,,  as  in  Ac  31),  reiterated  mmtion  of 
Qod's  Church  or  Vine,  His  people  consecrated  to  the 
IMvine  love,  and  therein  to  be  perfected.  These  were 
doubtless  the  great  themes  of  common  pravor  in  the 
"  feUowHhip  "  aad  voiship  of  the  bzotlierhood  (tf.  1  P.  2 
17.  09),  as  "  in  one  smrit "  it  used  its  free  "  aooess  to 
the  Father"  throngn  Messiah,  its  Head.  In  some 
circles  the  sense  o§  myetic  communion  ftritk  Meaeiah 
Himeeff,  through  the  Spirit,  was  more  marked  than 
in  others ;  witness  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  1  P,  and  1  Jn. 
Out  of  tiu»  consoiouBneBs  that  "  he  that  is  joined  unto 
the  Lord  is  one  spirit "  with  Him,  grew  tho  mystical 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  univnsal  Body  of  Christ, 
since  in  it  His  personality  was  embodied  and  through 
it  acted,  as  He  had  once  lived  in  and  through  His 
mdividual  body  on  earth  (c/.  Ac,  li).  Hence  the  pro- 
found conception  of  the  Head  and  memliers  as  together 
making  up  the  oom|>)ete  Christ  (1  Cor.  12i2,  Eph.  lii, 
22I),  even  as  the  Vine  and  its  bmnohes  (Jn.  16).  "  He 
that  keepeth  His  oommnndments  abideth  in  Him,  and 
He  in  hmi "  (1  Jn,  334).  But  as  time  went  on,  the 
sense  that  Christ  was  not  only  the  medium  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  the  soul's  life,  but  also 
embodied  that  revelation  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  "  our 
life  "  in  principle  and  its  abiding  source  for  mankind, 
grew  upon  the  Christian  coDsoiousness  at  large.  Paul 
ones,  "1  live,  yet  no  longer  I,  bat  CSuist  liveth  in  me  " : 
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**  I  Uve  in  virtuo  of  itdth  derived  from  the  Son  of  God 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me  "  (QaL  22o) : 
"  To  me  to  live  means  Ohiist  "  (PiaL  I21).  Such  in- 
dwelling of  Chnst  through  faith  oomes  about  by  the 
Btnugueoing  of  the  inwwd  man  throagli  God'B  Spirit, 
and  impBes  tooting  of  peisonaUty  in  love  as  the  very 
principle  of  the  Divine  or  Christ  Ufe  in  man  (Epb.  3t6~ 
19).  Here  lies  the  spring  of  Christian  ethios,  the 
loving,  Christlihfl  "  walk  "  of  God's  children  {Eph.  5i). 

In  Giriflt,  then,  "  the  life  "  Divine  had  been  mani- 
fested "  as  God's  visible  "  word  "  to  man  {i  Jn.  lit). 
This  life  had  ever  been  the  light  of  sonla;  but  had  now 
beoome  fully  inoamate  aa  "  grace  and  truth  "  in  Jesus 
(%rist  (Jn.  14,14,17).  Thus  Christ  is  identified  with 
the  Word  {Logos),  the  [Hriaciple  of  Divine  self-expres- 
aion  or  maniiest«tion  both  witikin  Godhead  ana  to 
finite  created  being  (Jn.  I1-3).  This  growing  appre- 
heosion  of  what  Clmst  is  for  the  inner  life  of  believers, 
emoially  in  thmr  ooUootivo  being,  was  the  real  or 
legions  Booroe  of  the  development  ai  ChriMatog^,  the 
tibeor^  of  the  tme  nature  of  the  nistorio  Cfanst  a« 
ezpenenoed  by  faith.  It  takes  various  forms  even  in 
tjie  MT,  but  risea  ever  higher  in  range  of  signifioauoe. 
It  kaea  more  and  more  of  local,  nationiU,  temporal 
asBooiations,  as  the  Jeens  of  history,  whose  earthly 
ministry  was  in  terms  of  Palestine  under  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  grew  upon  believers  of  differing  temperament 
and  ootture  as '  the  QiriBt  *  of  faith,  dinotiy  related  to 
the  etomal  uid  nniveTsal  being  of  God.  Parallel  witii 
this  deepening  experience  and  thought  touching  Jesus 
the  Chnst,  the  object  of  faith,  in  whose  Sonshtp  God 
stood  for  ever  revealed  as  Father  (Jn.  14a-io),  went 
f^wing  insight  into  the  Divine  presence  and  working 
involved  in  ikaa  subjeotive  Christian  revelation  within 
the  soul,  iriiat  was  known  at  fint  as  "  holy  Spirit^" 
or  IMvine  entirasiasm.  Tills  too  was  brought  more 
Into  oiganio  relation  with  the  idea  of  God,  and  was 
viewed  as  the  manifestation  of  His  immanent  operation 
upon  uid  within  man's  spiritual  reoeptivit?,  the  soul 
in  its  higher  aspeotfl.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  oonoeived  in  a  more  personal  and  kas 
poiely  dynamic  way  than  in  the  simple  ht^nninga  of 
Christian  refleotJon.  All  this  is  summed  up  in  tiie 
apostoho  benediction,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
and  the  love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  (due  to) 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all ; "  also  in  the  threefold 
baptismal  Name  which  came  at  length  into  use,  in 
^aoe  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  form  unto  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  Jeeos,"  with  some  such  summary  confes- 
sion as  "  IbelieTetiiat  Jesusisthe  Christ "  (or  "Lord," 
in  the  case  of  pure  OentileB,  Bom.  IO9,  1  Cor.  123, 
43). 

We  have  seen  alreadv  how  central  was  the  sense  of 
the  new  life  as  one  of  loyal  aervie*  to  Ood,  in  grateful 
love  for  tedemptive  interposition  in  His  Messiah,  and 
especially  for  Christ's  atoning  and  leconoiling^  aot  of 
aeu-devotion.  By  this,  as  appropriated  by  faith,  His 
pende  wen  jbmven,  purified*  maa  oonaeomted  in  heart 
and  will  to  hmy  obedienoe  oa  a  new  lev^  ot  filial 
telatiooship  and  sinritn^  anointing.  Thia  took  effect 
in  detail  in  daily  fife :  not  only  in  the  moral  "  walk," 
which  gave  essential  expression  to  the  life  of  grace 
within  tiie  soul,  in  the  fruits  or  graoes  of  character  due 
to  the  ^mpfcingB  of  the  Sprit ;  but  also  in  speoifio 
Wnship  offraed  to  God  as  Homage  for  what  He  was 
as  levealed  in  Creation  and  Redemption,  and  as  means 
to  the  communion  with  Him  wherein  is  the  aoid's 
highest  btin.  The  idea  of  such  high  acta  of  worship  is 
seen  in  the  ascription  of  praise  to  Christ  as  "  unto 
him  that  h>veth  us  and  looeed  us  from  our  sins  by  liis 
Uoodi  and  he  made  na  a  kingdom,  i»iesta  unto  his 


God  and  Father"  (Rev.  Isl.  cf.  6^).  That  i^ 
Christians  as  such,  the  Church,  fumlled  in  spirit  sad 
in  truth  Uie  ideal  destiny  of  Israel  as  "  a  people  fa 
Ck>d'B  own  possession*"  at  once  His  ^sritoal  temj^ 
and  His  holy  fsiesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritnal  saorifioei 
aooeptaUe  to  God  thwaA  Jesus  Christ  (1  P.  t^l- 
Such  saorifloes  were  acts  of  love ;  first  to  Qoid,  the  dtt 
of  all,  in  "  the  saorifioe  of  praise,  the  fruit  <d  lips  nuwng 
mention  of  His  Name  "  (so  the  euoharistjc  pirmyer  w 
the  Didachi,  where  it  is  also  catted  the  Charon's  saco- 
fioe) ;  and  next  to  man  as  made  in  the  image  ol  God 
{cf.  Jas.  2i4-z8.  39.  1  Jn.  3i6i,  4aof.}.  "  To  do  good 
and  to  oommunioate  (of  one's  goods)  .ferget  not :  for 
with  SQch  BacrifioSB  God  is  well  pleased  "  (Heb.  I315II 
The  new  sense  of  the  saoiednees  of  humani^  as  monl 
personality,  for  the  saving  of  which  in  each  and  afl 
Christ  had  been  content  to  consecrate  Himeetf  em 
unto  death,  deepened  the  meaning  of  every  fcan  of 
bmefioenoe,  making  fHiUanthropy  the  very  ritmU  ^ 
Ood'a  Btrviee  (Jas.  \27).  Naturally  this  took  effeot 
primarily  withm  "  the  household  of  faiUi,"  betwrai 
whose  members  "  fellowship  "  was  so  ocHistant  sad 
intimate  ;  but  it  overflowecf  also  to  "  those  witiwDt " 
in  all  forma  of  practical  good-will,  and  especiaD?  m 
efforts  to  draw  them  within  the  Brotheniood,  tfae 
sphere  of  present  and  future  salvation.  HlostrattoBs 
ot  all  this  occur  in  passages  like  Rom.  13-14,  Bph.  4i-£, 
i7-yi,  61-^,  and  1  P.  passHn.  Tbi  only  limrta  to  tb> 
ai^oaticffl  of  this  attitude  of  nmvetaal  good-wiD  tod 
saorifioial  service  were  those  due  to  the  limited  tea- 
poral  horizon.  He  watchword,  "  the  end  of  aD  thingi 
IS  at  hand,"  fostered  intensitv,  but  hindered  breadth 
of  scope  in  social  servioe.  llenott  the  reform  of  the 
Btruotore  of  society — ^the  imtitutim  of  slaveiT,  tbe 
dcnradation  of  labour,  and  the  irimfe  eoonomie  and 
oivw  rituaticm — lay  beyond  their  histraioal  boriscn. 
But  short  of  this,  the  inherent  dynamic  of  Uie  Cbijrtiiii 
faith  aa  making  for  amelioration  of  all  that  eaoM 
sorrow  and  suffering  in  human  life,  and  for  the  faHar 
realisation  of  the  Divine  oapacity  in  manhood,  iud 
free  oourac  and  was  glorified.  Self-eaoiifioe  fer  nek 
ends  was  part  of  the  "  living  Baorifioe  "  to  God  of  tl* 
idiole  person,  gifts,  and  possesdona,  aa  hdd  in  tnat 
for  Goa  the  Owner  and  Redeemer  of  aU.  This  was  tfce 
fHime  motive  of  the  dement  of  aaoetieimt  sanotioned  b 
the  NT,  viz.  the  vohmtary  saorifioe  even  of  tiiif 
normally  allowable  and  part  of  the  Divine  order  d 
life,  fer  the  greater  ^loiv  of  God  and  good  of  mu 
during  the  urgent  crisis  of  the  Kingdom's  coming  b 
a  word,  it  was  eadiatological  in  motive.  What  fom 
beyond  tiiis.  asoetidsm  fer  its  own  sake  aa  a  fom  al 
penitential  life,  aooeptable  to  God  just  because  it  mt 
counter  to  the  natural  instincts  of  human  naton,  thii 
native  form  of  virtue  is  not  snoroved  but  latha 
censured  aa  on  radically  wrong  Unes  (OoL  Sio^i]. 
Even  as  r^rds  the  true  type  of  selx-saarifioe,  fai 
positive  spintual  results  to  oneself  or  to  othen,  nn* 
must  Judge  his  brotheT*B  oonseienoe  in  the  mattor: 
"  to  his  own  Blaster  he  stands  or  fells,"  so  kog  as  hi 
does  all  in  love  and  from  full  oonvjotioo  m  fiitfc 
(Rom.  14. 1  Cor.  71 ).  A  speoially  spiritual  fonn  of  sait- 
saerifioe  is  that  iriiioh  Paul  describes  as  mling  his  on 
conduct,  when  he  waived  his  own  rights  and  porikgv 
in  the  goq>el  fer  the  sake  ot  those  ■mbom  M  wttU 
fain  win  (1  Ooe.  ftj. 

At  tbe  not  of  all  this  life  of  servioe  to  God  and  nw, 
in  revennce  and  love,  lay  the  idea  of  Dhnne  gnoe  tf 
tito  souToe  oi  all  human  arality  to  do  aoght,  apart  fm 
shk  Alt  Ufe  vna  a  tteipard^hip  cf  g^U,  eating  to 
each  fay  the  Creator  for  His  uses,  lud  flndkig  ti>* 
highest  and  final  enroisB/in  thft  iffgwi^"  of 
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inborn,  that  great  realm  of  oo-opetration  for  the  per- 
jbog  of  all.  in  which  the  gloiy  of  God  shall  be  nisde 
uiifist  to  created  intelligenoes  {<f.  Bph.  dio).  "  Thy 
Qgdran  oome*  Thy  will  be  d<Hie  on  earl^  as  it  is  in 
aven  '* :  that  is  the  tnun  of  the  tnatter,  and  the  end 
ntrolling  Christian  life  throoghoat.  In  particular 
gorems  the  organimtion  of  me  feUowakip  etf  aainis, 
9  oorporate  life  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  tem^ral 
m  of  the  KiDgdom  so  for  as  realised.  This  orgamsii^ 
inoiple,  that  giftaof  giaoe"  uegiTaifOTthegioTtn 
d  building  np  of  tnie  Cbnroh  life,  oomes  out  olesriy 

Kom.  123-13,  where  by  impeioeptible  transition 
111  paases  from  what  we  shonld  call  ecdesiaetioal  to 
rely  moral  ministries :  yet  as  all  are  within  the 
lowebip  of  tlie  sainto,  tney  are  all  traoed  to  the 
b'attve  of  the  Spirit — "  dividing  to  each  me 
eraJly  eren  as  He  wills  "  (Rom.  125£.,  1  Cor.  12xx)b 
e  gifts  qualifriug  for  spedal  or  represeotatm 
[UBtry  in  the  Church,  botlt  in  church  meeting  tog 
ttnal  edification  and  worship  and  outside  it,  ara 

forth  in  Uiis  light  in  1  Cor.  12,  14.  These  chapters 
I  strikingly  oonneoted  for  Paul— though  at  first  sight 
conneotid^  as  it  seems  to  our  ill-adjusted  visioo — 

the  psalm  of  Lore  (13)*  as  that  wfaioh  giTSs  mcnal 
no  and  leaUty  to  the  use  of  all  gifts.  Similarly 
h.  47-16  shows  at  a  more  advanoed  stage  the  de- 
opmemt  of  o^cea  out  of  "  gifts,"  through  babitnal 
iroise  of  their  functions,  with  the  sanction — first 
3rmally,  then  formally  dven—of  the  Churoh  (1  Cor. 
:^f.,  1  Tb.  613L).  Sutui  oorporate  exercise  of  the 
comment  and  empowering  wiu  of  the  Spiiit-bearing 
iy  of  Christ  touching  the  repreeentatiTe  funotions 
oertain  of  its  membras,  operated  both  at  large  and 
lily,  according  to  the  ministry  in  questatm.  When 

ministry  of  gift  was  in  some  srase  to  the  Church 

large— as  with  apostles,^  proi^ets,  and  inspired 
jhera — saoh  leoosnition  was  iiuonnal  and  not  ez- 
aeed  in  an  act  of  ordination  or  permanent  setting 
ft ;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  remained,  as  long  as 
3e  higher  ministries  restiiw  on  manifest  "  gifto  of 
DO  "  (ehemamaia)  survived,  *•«;,  roughly  speaUug, 
ing  the  properly  primitive,  missionary  sto^  of  the 
iron's  foundation.    Where,  on  the  oont^ry,  the 

istiy  was  local  in  character,  confined  to  the  pastoral 
raiffht  and  humbler  service  of  a  single  body  of  Chria- 
s  {PbXL  li,  1  Tim.  3i-io),  the  church  in  a  city  and 
dependent  distriot,  the  recognitioa  sooai  oame  to 
i  form  in  definite  appointment^  with  solemn  settiiw 
rt  (Ao.  1423)  through  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands 
ording  to  Jewish  usage).  In  this  the  representatives 
he  wider  life  of  the  Church,  the  higher  chariamatic 
istry,  doubtless  took  part  when  present,  as  was 
klly'  tlie  ease  in  ihe  nature  of  things,  they  being  the 
1M7  znissitmarieB  of  the  Gospel.  Bat  their  00- 
TbUcm  was  not  held  essential,  though  it  was  naturally 
rule  in  pnetice ;  as  on  the  mission-field  to-day  the 
perotion  of  the  missionary  is  usual,  even  among 
e  ^ho  regard  the  ohoiee  and  action  of  the  local 
■ch  as  alone  requisite  to  valid  commission  for  a 
Beontative  ministry.  Thus  in  the  DidatM  we  read, 
eot  for  younelvas  overseers  (bishops)  and  deacons 
hy  of  fhe  Lord  .  .  . :  for  they  too  minister  to  you 
ninifltry  of  the  prophets  and  tochers  ' ' — those  more 
**  spiritual  persons  who  were  not  themselves 
tinted,  their  "  gift "  being  manifest  and  their 
Btry  of  "  the  Wont "  being  with  the  spedal  Mtbo- 
of  the  Sprit. 

1  tlio  wider  aene  not  oonflned  to  the  Tmitn,  but  faictodbic 
■s  Paal  and  BmtuiIms  ( Ac.  144),8Clas  and  pmoipa  Tlmotl^ 
.  2tf).  A>so  niiMlonu7  pioneers  like  Aodronlcoi  and  Junlas 
.  107):  ^*  S9>  Cf-  P-  VM. 


Nevertheless  there  was  no  hard  andfeisl  line  between 
the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  [naotioal  pastoral 
ovefsight :  boUi  rested  on  "  gift,"  SB  we  see  from 
i  Cor,  1228.1  Faaton  had  also  the  "  gift "  of  teaehen, 
though  in  a  lesser  d^^  (Epb.  4ii,  Ao.  2017,28,53. 
1  Tmx.  617).  In  course  of  time,  as  this,  the  most 
distinctive  form  of  prophetic  or  chariamatic  gift  faded, 
while  the  administrative  and  sympathetic  gifts  grew 
in  importMice  in  daily  church  life,  those  who  had  in 
a  measure  the  toaaet  qualities  wne  by  nefneooe 
appointed  to  the  cure  of  souls  and  bodies.  With  this 
fusion  of  the  two  types  of  ministry  went  another  and 
momentous  change.  For  whereas  to  "  prophets  aitd 
teachers  "  fell  originally  the  highest  spiritaal  lunotionii, 
such  as  that  of  oaring,  as  specially  m^ired  mm,  tiia 
pmyer  that  uttered  the  oorporate  eucbanstic  adoration 
siuf  sdf-oblation  of  the  Church— so  that  they  are 
called  "the  chief  prieete,"  acting  for  the  priestly 
laoe  <A  Christians  in  their  "  sacrifice  of  praise  "  ;  the 
DidacKi  implies  that  already  (e.  80-100)  this  function 
was  passing  to  the  local  pastorate,  where  the  older 
chariMmUic  type  was  dying  out,  and  quotes  a  ty^cal 
samt^  <rf  Biioh  prayw.  in  case  no  profdiet  be  present. 
A  bke  change,  no  doubt,  went  on  tooohmp  the 
prayer  which  aooompanied  laying  on  of  hands  m  tiw 
ordmation  <A  ministetB  of  the  load  ohnrch  as  distanot 
from  the  more  obainmatie  ministry.  Foi-  in  the  first 
days  all  spontaneous  prayer  was  thought  of  as  inspired 
(I  Cor.  14  fosaim)'.  which  explains  why  this  form  of 

Sablio  ministry  was  open  to  women  even  whore  re- 
eotive  discussion  and  teaching  was  not  (1  Gor.  Il4f» 
1434-36*.  I  Tim.  2i2). 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  sse  that  the  first  days  were 
msihed  by  an  inspired  fervonr  or  enthusiasm,  a  sense 
of  "  ho)^  Spirit  "  moving  upon  and  in  God's  Messianic 
people,  both  corporately  and  in  its  several  members, 
for  the  iHofit  of  all  in  mind  and  will  In  and  through 
the  Spirit  the  fnesenoe  of  Christ  became  very  real  to 
Chzistiaiist  but  this  fact  was  not  reduced  to  any 
0(4ierent  and  uniform  theology,  any  more  than  was 
the  savage  fsot  of  CSirist's  vicarious  death  for  sin*  to 
iriiioh  the  forgiveness  of  sins  that  gave  men  settled 
peace  with  God  was  felt  to  be  due.  The  vital  experi- 
ences were  too  vivid  and  self-sufiicing  to  be  subjeoted 
to  much  reflective  analysis  ;  nor  had  the  first  disciples 
great  ^fts  in  the  latter  direction.  Even  Paul  did  not 
posh  ms  speonlatave  interpretation  vei^  far,  tiion^  he 
woited  ont  tits  doctxine  of  the  Siant  on  Its  ethioal 
side,  as  the  spring  of  the  CSiristjan  graces  and  oha^|u>ter, 
with  wonderfnl  insight  and  fulness.  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  Einstle  to  the  Romans  is  typical  of  his  thought. 
In  the  eartier  chapters  (1-6)  he  ^ows  how  righteous- 
ness with  God,  gome  down  to  tiie  roots  of  the  soul  as 
a  matter  of  spiritnu  attitude  to  Qod,  oomes  thrni^ 
pore  trust  in  Christ,  as  God's  rigbteonsDess  objectified 
m  a  saving  Person  and  His  craoial  act  of  death  to 
sin  as  man  for  men,  Next  he  exhibits  how  this  is 
subjectively  apinopriated  by  the  will  in  habitual 
oonduot,  through  the  prevenient  and  inspiring  S^^oo 
of  the  Spirit,  traoeabte  in  the  Godward  aspirarions 
which  are  the  very  soul  of  prayer  (6fF.,  espeoiaUy 
826-29).  finally,  the  process  of  being  thus  "ocm- 
formed  to  tiie  image  of  God's  Son  "  is  set  forth  in  con- 
crete detaU  in  a  series  of  injunctions  full  of  spiritual 
insight  and  religious  appeal  (12-14).  In  this  process 
of  obedience  to  God,  who  by  the  Spirit  "  woueth  in 
OS  to  will  and  to  do  unto  his  goodT  [deasure  "  (PhiL 
SxsL),  beUe'VBiB  "  woik  ont  **•  w  make  leal  the  sahmttoa 

*  "^p8,KovemiiMots"  (orgoIdanoesV  notethewtglnal  otder 
1  Oor.  I615L)  In  thcee  ftmctioDS,  since  1o>Te  was  the  tblng  of 
rhlef  tsIm;  tf.  Mt  SOse-ifl.   On  the  wh^  object  se*  pp,  WA, 
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already  latent  in  the  new  Chzist-life  tiiTOD{^ 
and  in  faitii.  That  is,  tlie  Simt  ia  made  ^ba  vital  link 
between  the  objeotiTe  theol(»y  and  the  experimental 
religion  of  holy  living :  and^thia  leonn  in  most  of 
'Bim'b  episUea,  even  in  their  very  Btruotore,  notably 
in  Eph.,  CoL,  and  PhiL  Nor  is  Paul  daonted  by  the 
way  in  which  blse  ideas,  due  to  pre-Ghiistian  training, 
hinder  and  hamper  tiie  woiUng  of  the  Spirit  in  "  babes 
in  Christ,"  loyal  though  they  be  at  heart  Such 
efToneouB  oonoeptions,  erroneooB  because  "  not  after 
CBirist " — ^not  germane  to  His  "  mind  "  or  gatwial 
atUtude  to  God  and  man  and  their  mutual  relanons — 
were  either  Jewish  or  pagan.  Of  the  former  type  we 
have  sfud  enough.  Of  Uie  latter  we  get  most  hints  in 
1  Oor.,  in  the  dualistio  and  ascetic  views  of  matter 
implied  in  CoL  and  the  Pantoral  Eim.,  and  in  tiie  more 
faiU-blown  ibnn  of  DocertiBm  (p.  916)  in  the  Johannioe 
In  all  (rf  these  phenomena  we  see  the  leaotion  of 
HefleDistio  religion,  or  of  Greek  thonp^t  as  modified  by 
Orieatal.  upon  Chi^tianity.  Some  think  that  its  infln- 
enoe  is  to  be  detected  even  in  certain  oonoeptaons 
tiiTOUgh  which  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
tho  Ibnrth  Qcepel,  set  forth  either  the  aaoramenta  or 
the  PeiBDn  ol  duist.  Tbia  ia  a  vny  debatable  twpio, 
which  cannot  here  be  disooaaed  in  detail  Toat 
IMknistio  terminology  waa  adopted  by  these  wxiten 
ia  &iriy  evident  f  but  to  say  tiiat  it  reuly  determined 
theii  own  thought  la  quite  a  diffwent  matter.  All 


ai  them  ranained  radically  Hebnuo  in  tsGgkn 
standpcHnt,  feeling,  and  ideas ;  Paul  moat  m  <i  iH. 
Yet  the  growing  use  of  Gneco-Koman  oultare  in  tba 
expreeaifHi  at  least  of  CSuistiaDity  is  another  elennot 
in  the  de-Judaizing  of  the  Goap^  other  aspects  d 
which  have  already  oooa[Hed  our  attention  ;  and  tin 
[ffooess  was  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  oatholie 
spirit  and  destiny. 

Throoghont  the  NT  the  Spirit  appeam  as  pn- 
eminent^  the  souroe  of  brotheriy  love,  tuxd  so  not  ool; 
of  joy  but  also  of  unity.  But  this  also  impUed  arte, 
through  self-restramt  tax  the  |irofit  of  fsUow-merabea 
in  the  one  Body  of  the  Qmat — a  principle  hsid  to 
harmonise  in  praotioe  with  the  stitHig  sptHttaaoty  ti 
the  same  Brant's  impulses  towards  fervid  self-ezpm- 
sion.  Psnl  8  epdatlee  show  how  patiently  and  wwJ; 
hewoikedfortheattaiiimmtctf  tiushsnnoi^-  (lOor.  U 
36-33),  thnradi  **  wisdom  "  or  the  nmpatiietw  iiw^ 
of  love,  m&aa  the  limits  of  the  NT  itself  "  tho  bv 
of  the  Spizit  of  life  in  Ghiist  Jesns "  remained  is 
honour,  althongh  self'-assertive  abases  under  the  doik 
of  the  Spirit's  anthori^  were  lUready  tending  to  osaa 
some  relapse  in  oertam  circles  to  the  law  of  offieol 
<ucder  and  rontina  The  AnoBtoUo  1^  was.  abote  il 
UiingB,  tiie  809  of  the  Spirit :  and  tiie  NT  wcitBp 
most  be  read  m  the  HAt  at  this  laok 

UtetatDn.n-8e«  the  biblkgiaphieB  on  pp.  9Sk,9Ki, 
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ORGANISATION,  CHURCH  MEETINGS. 
DISCIPLINE,  SOCIAL  and  ETHICAL  PROBLEMS 


bt  the  EDrroB 


Ok  acme  ol  tlio  tmiai  hen  diiwMd  nieraiM  AaM 
ftho  be  made  to  tEe  artiole  on  "The  Religiotu  Back- 
groond  of  the  New  Testament,"  which  deals  iMgB^ 
with  foroee  and  prinoifdee,  wh^vas  we  an  now  oon- 
oemed  with  their  ooncret*  manifestatiomt 

Orsanlsatloii. — The  sabjeot  is  coonmbsnd 
numerouB  diffioolties — scantiness  of  information,  un- 
certainties as  to  date  and  authorship  of  documents, 
problems  as  to  soaroe  and  history  of  terminotogy. 
In  DOT  study  of  the  omcial  terms  trouble  is  oraated 
by  their  fluidity.  Do  they  npress  fonotion  or  defir 
Dilely  fixed  office  in  any  given  case  1  and  how  did  the 
function  become  hardeued  into  an  office  T 

The  early  Christians  Uved  in  oonstant  antidpaticn 
of  Christ's  imminent  return,  so  that  their  arntogemcDte 
bore  a  jnttvisionat  character,  aiul  no  permaneot 
organisation  was  thought  of.  The  oonstitation  grew 
in  nspoose  to  present  neoesiatieB  rather  than  by  de- 
liberate ^ilan.  Types  of  organisation  familiar  outside 
Christiamty  were  natuially  followed  by  the  Cluietian 
Churches.  Jewidi  Christians  would  follow  Jewish 
models ;  Gentile  Christians  would  be  likely  to  introduce 
QnA  or  Roman  forms  of  govemment.  This  was  the 
oase  in  other  mhatm  than  Chnndk  oigaaisatimi.  Thb 
influence  of  the  earlier  assoeaatioaB  and  modes  of 
thought  in  which  the  converts  had  been  trained,  neoee- 
sarily  ocmditioned  very  largely  the  form  which  their 
Christianity  took.  This  was  not  a  matter  of  delibeiate 
policy  so  much  as  an  unoooMaons  process,  the  new 
stream  flowing  in  the  familiar  nhannwla  Yei  we  must 
not  underrate  the  oontaribution  made  by  the  genius 
of  tbe  new  loBsion ;  the  new  stream  had  vohmie  snd 
Telodty  enough  not  merely  to  widen  and  deepen  old 
ohanneU,  but  to  out  new  tmannels  of  its  own. 

It  is  a  fact  of  immense  importance  and  significance 
that  Jesus  Himself  created  no  organisation.  He  left 
the  Church  free  to  follow  its  own  development,  so 
that  the  body  which  it  assomed  might  be  created  by 
the  spirit  which  inspred  it.  Great  value  thus  attaches 
to  the  freedom  of  Christianity  from  a  fixed  constitution. 
The  genius  of  the  religion  was  not  fettered*  but  was 
left  pliable,  so  that  it  could  freely  embody  itself  in 
any  type  of  oi^nisation  which  varying  conditions 
might  BOggeet.  The  appointment  <^  the  apostles  was 
not  the  institati<m  of  a  fixed  order  destined  to  per- 
maoence.  Their  fuiu3ti<mB  were  to  aocompai^  Jesus, 
to  watch  Him  at  woric,  to  imbibe  Bia  teadung  and  His 
Spirit,  and  thus  to  form  the  molBDs  ol  a  soeie^  ol 
Etis  followers  and  to  treasnrn  ap  His  teaching  snd 
transmit  it  to  the  Church.  After  the  Resorreotion  the 
farther  duty  rested  upon  them  of  bearing  witness  to 
it.  All  these  functions  were  in  their  very  nature 
inoommunioabfe.  They  depended  for  the  possibility 
of  tfarir  ezeroise  on  pencmal  aeqnaintanoe  witn 
jeras       Aft  Isii.).   We  cannot  asswne  that  in  the 


primitive  Church  they  wen  entrusted  with  powecs 
of  govenmunt,  bat  they  wen  tiw  natmal  leaders  ancl 
inevitably  hold  a  position  of  high  moral  authority.' 

Aooonhns  to  the  narrative  in  Acts,  the  first  formal 
step  towuds  an  organisation  was  the  appointment  cl 
the  Seven  (Aa  6).  The  apoetlee  refused  to  be  di*< 
tracted  from  their  proper  ^itritual  work  to  the  smving 
of  tables.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Seven  should 
be  spoken  of  as  deacons.  Later,  without  any  account 
of  their  appointinent,  we  find  eldan  prominent  in  the 
ohoroh  of  Jerusalem  (Aa  1130, 103,4,6,23i.,  I64,  SliS). 
Subsequently  we  resa  of  Uhsir  iqipointment  in  tos 
churches  of  the  Gentile  miaeon  (Ac.  I423,  </.  2O17). 

In  view  of  the  later  date  of  Ac.  it  is  well  to  build 
as  far  aa  possible  on  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline 
Einatles,  which  are  oor  earUest  evidence  uid  oon tem- 
porary writttua  Faul  gives  varioDS  lists  of  fmustion- 
■ries  within  the  Clhanh  (1  Cor.  1228*,  Bom.  12fr-8,  £ph. 
4x1).  These  fists  do  not  agree.  The  organisation  was 
itill  fluid,  and  it  may  have  varied  in  different  centres  (c/. 
p.  646).  His  epigtiies  also  oon  tain  references  to  officers 
who  are  not  mentioned  in  theee  lists,  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  lists  themselves,  even  when  all 
tluee  an  taken  together,  an  not  to  be  ngarded  at 
complete,  Hinistiy  was  primarily  a  matter  cnspiiitaat 
gift.  No  spedal  appointment  cy  the  Church  was 
needed  in  aooh  oases,  anyone  who  had  a  gift  was  at 
liberty  to  ezevoiBe  it.  The  Church  had  the  right  to 
jnove  the  qnrits,  in  o^ier  words,  to  test  the  gentdneness 
and  soaroe  of  the  endowment  claimed  by  any  individnal; 
but  where  the  teste  were  latiafled,  the  exercise  of  the 
gift  did  not  nqnin  tin  offidal  recognition  implied  in 
appointment  to  an  office.  While  it  was  the  duty  <A 
the  Church  to  prove  th»  spirits,  it  was  equally  its  daty 
not  to  quench  the  Sprit  (I  Th.  619).  in  otW  wcmu 
not  to  suppress  the  exercise,  by  anyone  who  possessed 
it,  of  a  spiritual  ^ft,  the  genuineness  of  which  nad  been 
aoknow  lodged.  Hstural^  this  led  to  oertiun  piaotioal 
difficulties  BDOh  as  an  dealt  with  l^^nl  in  1  Cor.  12, 14. 
There,  while  Paul  admits  the  real  inspiration  d  the 
Spirit  in  the  utterances  of  those  who  jnopheeied  or 
wpoke  with  tongues,  fae  inasts  that  the  exercise  of  the 
gifts  must  be  regtdated  bv  the  oonaideration  of  what 
tended  to  edification,  ana  that  the  exceptional  gifts 
such  as  speaking  with  tongues  were  not  to  be  valued 
for  tbrnz  exceptional  character,  and  indeed  not  even 
to  be  azenissa  in  chorah  meetings  at  all  exoept  an 
intnpreter  wen  present,  while  other  dinotions  an 
given  to  seeure  the  decorum  of  tho  servioesL 

Two  types  of  ministry  were  necessarily  present  in 
the  Early  Church,  the  ministry  of  teaching  and  the 
ministry  of  administration.  Both  of  theee  wem  in 
the  first  instance  charismatio  (p.  04S),  that  is,  the  right 
to  emnise  them  depended  on  toe  posseeaitm  of  qnritaal 
gifts,  fiattnally  the  oharismatio  duyaoter  oapM  oat 
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mem  {ffominently  in  the  meetix^  for  woEship  than  in 
buaiueeB  meetings. 

AmoDK  those  enamented  as  set  in  the  Churoh  by 
Qod,wehaTeinthefiratin0taiioeapoatle8(Ao.  I21-26*). 
The  GoepelB  nee  the  term  Tuioiuly  as  follows.  Mk. 
emi^ys  it  with  refereooeto  the  preaching  and  healing 
ministry  in  the  vitlaffes.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the 
Twelve.  Similarly  Mt.,  though  his  use  01^"  apostles  " 
is  even  kes  prominent.  Jo.  speaks  of  t^e  Twelve^ 
never  of  the  apostles.  Luke's  language  cwnforms  to 
snboequent  usage.  The  term,  howev«-,  reoMved  a 
widn  nnge  d  mo^xtin^.  The  oaae  of  Jhad  waa  Kan»- 
what  exoeptionaL  His  direct  oall  from  Christ  placed 
him,  aQ  unworthy  though  he  fdt  bimseU  to  be,  on  a 
level  with  the  Twelve.  Of  the  wider  use  we  have  the 
following  examples  :  Baniabaa  (Aa  14i4) ;  probably 
Andronions  and  Jnnias  (Rom.  I67) ;  possibfy  James 
the  Lcffd's  brother  (0*1  I19,  RV,  otherwise  RVm); 
E^phroditiH  (Phil.  225) ;  Silu  and  Timothy  (1  11l 
2«).  In  1  Cor.  I65-7  the  "Twflve"  aiuP^'aU  the 
apostles"  are  apparently  diatingui"^^  2  C!or. 
and  Rev.  23  soggeet  that  the  numbm  of  apoetlea  must 
have  been  somewhat  oomdderable.  This  is  implied 
in  the  DidacM,  where  it  lb  prceopposed  that  the  ohurofaes 
may  leoeive  viats  from  apostles,  and  pieoaatitms  are 
taken  against  their  bmng  imposed  aa  by  joetenden. 
In  the  buiger  tense  the  apostles  were  appanntlv  mia- 
fflonaiies  to  the  noa-CSuistian  part  of  the  population. 
The  tcachera  presumably  instmoted  their  hearers  in 
the  facts  of  the  Qospel  history  and  in  the  doctrine  and 
ethics  of  ChriBtianity.  and  also  looked  after  the  cat*- 
ohumons.  The  position  of  the  evangelist  is  obscure. 
Fertkaps  his  nteoial  funotion  also  was  to  give  instruction 
in  the  OoapM  history,  aad  he  may  have  difiEered  from 
the  teacher  sim]^  in  the  fact  that,  Hke  the  apoetle, 
he  ttavdled  about,  whueas  the  teadwr  settled  in  a 
partioular  church.  On  the  miidstry  exercdsed  by  the 
mbhets  see  pp.  6471 

Those  who  bad  gifts  which  qualified  them  to  minister 
aa  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  were  naturally  tees 
to  &ul  toeir  SfdiSTe  in  adminiatratitHi  than  in 
:  the  Word.   Bat  some  had  a  nmdal  ohatiBma 

 ion,  and  to  tiiem  there  tell  tiw  duty  of 

ftttfloding  to  the  boaineas  ride  of  t3xo  ohuioh's  me. 
In  1  Cot.  1228  Paul  includes  among  the  gifts  he  enumer- 
ates, **  governments."  The  word  (ihi&mtMu)  moperly 
refers  to  the  steering  of  a  ship,  and  it  metuis  here  the 
aUUl7  to  guide  the  church  in  its  business  affairs. 
Oiganiring  and  ezeontive  ability  was  just  as  much  a 
gift  as  the  power  to  prophesy  or  speak  with  tongues. 
Similairiy  in  Rom.  1^  in  a  context  which  speaks  ol 
"  the  gifted."  he  inchides  the  **  proiatamflnoa/*  This 
•eoms  not  to  be  an  official  title  nere,  any  more  than 
in  1  Th.  6r2-i5.  It  simply  refers  to  those  who  **  ti^e 
ih9  lead  "  in  ohuroh  afEaira  They  may,  like  tiie  house- 
hold oi  Stephanas,  whi<di  seMns  to  have  hefal  a  rimilar 
positioD  at  C(ninth  (1  Cm.  I615I),  have  sometimes 
eonsisted  of  the  earliest  converts,  but  whether  euly 
or  late  th^  would  be  nuufced  out  by  the  quaGties  for 
leadership  that  they  exhibited  in  the  ohuroL 

Beyond  such  vagae  references  we  have  no  aUuaion 
in  the  Pauline  epstles  to  any  offioe-bearen  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  churoh  and  the  adminis- 
tratiom  of  ita  affairs  tiH  we  come  to  PhiL  li,  where  we 
read  of  "bishops  and  deaoons."  This  is  foobal^ 
Banl's  latest  ejutle,  and  the  phrase  indicatea  that  the 
organisatiim  was  hardening  mto  definite  shape.  It 
would  be  posatble  to  translate  **  those  that  have  over- 
sight and  those  that  minister."  The  terms,  however, 
are  more  probably  terms  of  office  than  of  funotittL 
The  bishops  have  osuaUy  hem  identifled  with  th* 


presbyters,  and  an  straig  grounds.  The  terms  seen 
to  be  used  interchangea^^  in  various  passagei,  lod 
the  logical  oonnexioi  is  broken  if  a  difference  is  aanrtcd 
(Ac.  20x7,28,  Tit.  15,7,  probably  1  P.  6if.).  Tit 
bishops  of  1  Tim.  31-7  are  apparently  identioal  vitli 
the  preabytera  617-19  ;  and  observe  that  then 
several  bishops  at  PhiIip|H  (PhiL  li).  So  in  1  CkoMct 
the  offloe  of  the  deposed  presbyters  is  spoken  ttf  m 
bishopric.  The  writer  doee  not  mention  presbjteti 
and  bishops  together  as  if  they  were  diMinot,  bat 
passes  freely  from  one  to  the  other;  Eariy  writm 
also  held  that  iHshops  and  presbytoa  were  oiiginiBr 
identioal.  Spaoe  fomda  any  expositioa  or  disensBOi 
of  the  chitt  rival  hypothesis,  the  Hatch-Hanwi 
theory,  but  probaWy  it  should  not  be  preferred. 

We  have,  then,  towards  the  close  of  the  apoitda 
age,  two  orders  in  the  Church,  the  bishops  or  prewTto^ 
and  the  deacons.  At  a  later  ptnnt  tiie  twofud  becaDt 
a  threefold  ordM  by  tiie  cmeiguoe  of  tiw  moniKkiBil 
episcopate.  The  threef^  <wder  aa  it  meets  ■  ia 
Ignatius{c  a.d.  116)oonristedof  thelHshops,pteili7t(n, 
anddeaoons.  The  bishop  was  tiie  head  of  tlieCliDi^ 
ohuroh  in  a  city,  town,  or  village.  A  phnalit;  of 
churches  in  a  single  locality  was  unheard  ot  8omi  > 
thing  aa  diocesan  epiaoopacy  was  entirely  mbsan. 
All  three  orders  existed  in  the  limits  of  a  angle  ohvnfe. 
of  which  the  bishop  was  the  paatco^  Moreover,  «m 
in  Ignatins'  own  tinte^  tiie  tianritioD  had  been  <ii1t 
partially  aooompUdMd.  Tt  his  lettw  to  the  Btnita) 
IB  genuine,  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  gives  no  indiestioD 
in  it  of  the  existenoe  of  the  monarohioal  qawwalf. 
It  is  remukabte  that  there  ia  no  reference  in  tits  Mtrr 
to  a  bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  next  place  the  vehemeDM 
with  whion  ^^tins  asserts  his  positi<Mi  pnnts  totbt 
fact  that  tbe  new  state  of  things  was  winning  iti  w 
only  t^ainst  determfaied  opposition.  At  an  aadia 
penod  we  find  no  trace  of  the  monarohioal  nitooopite, 
exoept,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  Jamea  at  jouilacL 
whose  position  rested  on  blood  rdationahip  to  cei 
Lord,  and  was  quite  exoeptionaL  Timothy  and 
were  not  bishops  bat  apostolic  defagates.  hi 
beqnentiy  been  Boppoaed  that  the  aagris  ot  the 
in  tiie  Apocalypse  durald  be  reinrded  as  Vbkof^ 
This  view,  thoiuh  still  supported  by  Zahs  and  J- 
is  generalfy  ab^oAMM  (Rer.  lad*).  The  w 
of  episoopaey  haft  Mni  iraoed  to  the  apostie  Job 
doring  his  last  yean  ift  Alia ;  but  we  have  no  mi; 
evidence  for  this  view,  and  against  it  we  have  to  aa 
the  very  rignifioant  faoi  that  Ignatius  new  duv 
apoetoho  suioUai  for  the  mcmarohioal  sfteopM 
It  is  clear  that  matters  moved  madk  man  Afmfi^ 
some  parte  of  the  QiQRdi  than  in  oUMtn  Sae  fintlia 
p.  643. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the  rdation  of  dmnki 
to  each  other.  The  most  serious  proUlem  aroae  *itb 
reference  to  terms  of  interoommumon  between  Jewid 
and  Qentile  Christians.  The  general  quertion  is  daft 
with  at  length  elsewhere  (pp.  7601),  tnt  some  poMi 
affeoting  0^  special  subject  may  be  added  Ite 'm- 
dent  of  Titus  at  Jemsalem  makes  it  idain  that  Iv 
entirely  refused  to  submit  on  the  question  <k  prianx^i 
yet,  white  he  vehemently  asserted  the  ind^ModaH 
of  his  apostleship  and  the  validity  of  the  iLnhtiii 
ho  liad  received,  he  stoennoualy  endeavoured  to  fcNf 
his  dmrohes  in  tonoh  with  the  drandi  of  Jodaa.  Be 
did  tiiis  first  (rf  an  Iqr  oonsoUing  tbe  apostles  «  Ai 

Question  of  oiroumoiaion  and  by  ms  accejitanesoftt* 
eoisionB  reached  by  the  ohuroh  meeting  at  Jeraaha- 
It  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  tegaid  tia  ^ 
"  decrees    used  in  Ac.  I64  as  impMpg  any  li^  " 
the  part  of  the  obundi  at  J^^^iJ^q^  h«i^i* 
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the  other  chmohee.  The  term  need  mean  no  more 
than  resohitioiiB  paaaed  by  the  meeting ;  and  the  veight 
they  posseoed  waa  not  oonierred  hj  asxy  right  to  oom- 
tnand,  but  by  the  moral  influence  and  aathority  of 
the  mother  ^urch,  especially  by  that  ohurah  in  con- 
sultation with  Paul  and  Bamabaa.  In  another  way 
Paul  displayed  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  chnrchee  of 
lia  mission  in  tonoh  with  the  Jerusalem  charoh,  by 
oolleotion  he  instituted  for  the  poor  ChrisUutB 
it  Jeniaalem.  The  importance  he  attached  to  it 
mB  dne  not  simply  to  its  philanthropio  value,  bnt  to 
te  value  as  a  demonstration  of  the  anection  and  aym- 
Hithy  entertained  for  the  mother  ohorch  throughout 
lie  Pauline  mission.  By  his  visits  to  Jerusalem  also, 
specially  by  his  last  visit  paid  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
te  eoogfat  to  maintain  friendly  raktions  wiUi  it. 

Bat  the  chorohee  were  independent  of  each  other 
atd  antoDcaQoaS'  I^o  ehurch  poMeesed  antjiority  over 
iny  other,  not  vaa  tiere  any  central  body  composed 
f  repraBontatives  of  the  various  churches  to  control 
hem.  Lest,  however,  this  independoioe  should  take 
indoairable  fonns,  Paul  expressed  a  strong  oonviotion 
hat  local  idiosyncrasies  shoohl  be  curbed  by  deference 
D  the  general  custom  of  the  churches  <1  Cor.  4x7, 
1x6,  1433,36),  and  he  claims  an  apoett^o  aothori^ 
1  a  church  he  baa  founded  (1  Cor.  419-21,  Ssf.,  1134b, 
61  ;  2  Cor.  29,  108,  132,io ;  2  Th.  3i4). 

The  Church  ]|e«tlitgs. — Luke  records  that  the  primi- 
ive  oommunit^  in  Jerusalem  assembled  in  the  upper 
3om  during  the  interval  between  the  AsoeoBion  and 
'entecost,  and  with  one  accord  continued  steadfastly 
I  prayer.  Bnt  the  same  assembly  appointed  Matthias 
>  the  apostleehip  in  tdaoe  of  Jxmu.  After  Penteoost 
iBter  pveadied  to  tlie  multitude,  the  converts  were 
ii|rtdzed,  and  "  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apoetlee* 
wmltfrfig  and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  ot  bread  and 
10  prayera."  Too  numerous  now  for  the  upper  room, 
ley  held  daily  meetings  in  the  Temple,  broke  bread 
:  norne^  and  new  oonvorta  were  added  to  them  daily, 
he  meeAiogs,  aooordine^,  had  from  the  first  a  dovo- 
oaial  and  a  business  aide,  and  a  propagaoda  was 
lalonsly  promoted  in  which  the  witness  of  the  apoatlee 
I  the  Reenrreotion  was  very  prominent.   As  examples 

the  administrative  functions  of  the  church  meeting 
&  have  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  to  regulate  the 
lily  ministTatitm  of  r^ef  (OiHi)*  the  disrassion  on 

e  case  of  Comeliua  (lli-iS),  the  sending  of  rdief 
om  Antioch  to  the  Men  at  Jemsafem  (1127-30), 
«  separation  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  their  special 
isBion  (13zf.),  the  debate  and  decision  at  Jemsalem 
t  the  relation  of  the  Qentiks  to  tiie  Law  (I54-29) 
lich  had  already  be^  debated  at  Antioch  (ISif.). 
irther  descriptions  of  the  devotional  exennsee  are 

be  found  in  423-31,  ISzf.,  1422f.,  2O7-11. 
We  have  much  fuller  infomtatdcHi  in  the  epistlee. 
isineaa  was  tauuaoted  at  the  Church  meetings, 
ough  ti^r  aim  was  primarily  devotionaL  The 
[ninnm  might  be  the  appointment  of  officials ;  the 
eroise  cd  disdpline ;  the  settlement  ot  disputes ; 
mmtmioation  with  the  founder,  with  absent  members, 

with  other  churchee  ;  supplying  the  members  with 
.ters  of  oommendati<Hi,  which  they  could  present 

their  credentials  to  other  churches ;  anaogementa 
-  hoepitali^ ;  management  of  finanoe.  The  devo- 
nal  meetings  were  probably  of  two  kinds.  One 
A  for  its  special  objeot  the  Lord's  Bnpper ;  the  other 
A  devoted  to  the  minis^  of  edification,  exhortation, 
i  common  worahip.  We  have  not  sofficioit  infor- 
,tion  to  warrant  definite  ocmolusions  as  to  the  day 
the  week  on  which  meetings  wera  held.  The  Jewish 
ristiana  pieenmably  kept  the  Sabbath  hc^y.  Paul 


treats  the  esteem  of  one  day  above  another  as  a  matter 
for  the  individual  conscience  (Rom.  14s),  but  he  also 
considets  the  observance  of  days  and  months  and 
seasons  and  years  as  a  return  to  bondage  under  the 
elemental  spirits  (GaL  49f.),  and  places  the  Sabbath 
on  a  level  with  a  feast  day  or  new  moon,  concerning 
which  none  should  submit  to  be  censured  by  another 
(CoL  2i6).  In  the  Pauline  mission  Sabbath  obeervanoe 
probably  fell  rapidly  into  abe;^ance.  We  have  little 
evidence  for  any  sanotity  attributed  to  the  first  da? 
of  the  week  (Ac.  2O7  is  not  cwtain.  1  Cor.  I62  stifi 
lees  so)  until  we  come  to  the  Apocalypse,  where  "  tJie 
Lord's  day"  (Bev.  lio)  iHobanly  means  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  Besnrreotion  ra^er  tnon  the  Day  of  the 
Lord.  The  Eucharist  was  connected  with  a  meal  or 
love-feast.  It  presented,  as  in  a  sa<»ed  drama,  the 
death  of  the  Lord's  ho^,  tlie  shedding  of  His  Mood. 
It  lo^ed  haiA.  to  the  p«^  txa  it  waa  dtme  in  memoiy 
of  Him ;  it  looked  forward  to  the  fntore,  for  it  was  to 
be  repeated  till  He  returned  ;  bnt  it  waa  also  a  present 
experienoe  of  communion  with  the  living  Lord*  and  it 
set  forth  the  nnion  of  His  members  in  Him. 

At  ot^r  meetings  the  service  included  ptayen, 
hymns,  reading,  and  addreesea.  The  pnayeiB  weaie 
probably  for  the  most  part  spontaneous.  Fixed  forms 
of  pra^r,  apart  from  the  Lord's  prayer,  would  not 
be  so  oonsenial  in  the  period  of  the  first  enthusiasm. 
When,  inbi^ony  with  the  law  which  regulates  such 
religious  movements,  the  Coiybantic  phmomena  b^an 
to  die  out  and  the  worship  became  quieter,  more 
orderly,  lees  spontaneous,  the  use  of  fixed  forms  be- 
came easiw.  Psalms  were  sung,  but  also  Christian 
hymns.  Some  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Apocalypse, 
though  we  must  not  reckon  among  them  such  as  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  action  of  the  book  that 
they  must  have  berai  composed  for  their  preeent  posi- 
tion. Eph.  614  seems  to  be  a  fi^;ment  of  an  early 
Cfaristdan  hymn.  The  hymns  quoted  in  Lk.  146-55, 
68-79,  214,29-32,  were  probably  used  in  Christian 
woiuip,  thmi^  sobh  use  is  not  ei^plioitly  recorded. 
The  OT  was  read,  and,  presumably  at  an  early  period, 
narratives  about  Christ  and  collections  of  His  sayinc^ 
These  would  naturally  rank  in  authority  with  the  OT. 
But  other  Christian  writongs,  as  yet  uncanonical,  wwe 
also  read ;  in  particular,  letters  received  by  the  c^nruh 
or  letters  communicated  by  another  chuioh.  As 
examples  we  have  the  letter  from  the  Council  cA  Jeru- 
salem, most  of  the  epistles,  the  Apocidypse. 

The  addresses  covered  a  contiderable  range.  Teach- 
ing was  ^ven  as  to  the  leading  truths  of  the  Christian 
region,  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  ethics,  apolo- 
getics, in  particular  the  proof,  eepeoiatly  from  the  OT, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Such  teaohing  would 
be  given  for  the  most  part  in  a  matter  of  fact  way, 
not  in  ecstasy. 

The  prophets  were  inspired  preachers ;  they  spoke 
as  the  orgtms  oi  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  or  euorting, 
but  also  giving  new  revelations  or  prediotmg  the  future. 
Paul  speaks  of  them  as  reading  the  secrets  of  men  s 
hearts,  which  points  to  a  kind  of  clairvoyant  faculty 
possessed  and  exercised  by  them.  He  appeals  to  this 
OS  one  of  the  oonvindng'  signs  to  the  outside  world  of 
God's  presence  in  the  Qiurch.  Apparently  they  spoke 
sometimes  in  an  eoetasy.  Yet  the  individual  conscious- 
ness seems  not  to  have  oeen  in  abeyanoA  nor  the  prophet 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  self-oontrol.  The  former  is 
shown  by  the  contrast  with  the  gift  of  tongues  (1  Cor. 
14).  Paul  says  that  if  he  prays  in  a  tongue,  his  spirit 
prays  but  his  understanding  is  barren  (14),  In  other 
words,  unless  the  person  who  poMcsees  the  ^ft  of 
tongues  posaesses  ano  the  power  of  ioterpretationf  not 
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coily  is  vhat  he  myn  rmintMMU»  to  Uie  heuera^  bat 
H  IS  tmintellif^ble  also  to  himself.  It  ia  indeed  a 
teli^otis  exeroBO  in  vhioh  be  ia  engaged,  his  spirit 
piays  to  God,  but  no  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  the  speaker ;  it  is  all  incoherent  rhapsody  so  far  as 
he  is  ooncemed,  though  probably  Paol  woold  have 
oonaidered  that  the  utteianoes  did  bear  an  inteUigible 
meaning  in  themselvea.  The  prophet's  attennoe,  an 
the  ocmtraiT,  while  it  may  have  been  excited  and  above 
his  normal  Wei.  was  yet  inteOigiUe  both  to  the  prophet 
and  to  his  hearers,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed 
the  power  wliioh  Paul  asserts  for  it  of  edifying  the 
ohuich.  It  is  also  clear  that  he  tetained  his  power  d 
seU-oontroL  Panl  points  out  that  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets,  so  that  the 
prophet  can  reetiain  his  impulse  to  speak  when  someone 
else  is  speaking,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  cease 
his  nttenuoe  when  another  prophet  receives  a  revela- 
tion as  he  is  speaking  (1439-32).  The  prophets  seem, 
as  a  rule,  to  nave  remained  in  th^r  own  societies, 
though  we  have  several  instances  in  the  NT  ol  prophets 
going  from  church  to  ohuroh,  and  at  a  later  period 
this  appears  to  have  been  common. 

Great  difiRoulty  is  created  by  Uto  pheoomenon  known 
as  speaking  with  ttragnes,  of  which  we  leod  in  1  Oor. 
and  in  Aa  The  term  "speaking  with  tongues" 
{gloatolalia)  is  not  used  by  Paul ;  he  speaks  of  *'  a 
tongne,"  "  tongues,"  "kinds  of  tongnes.*  Some  take 
the  word  "tongue"  in  its  physiological  sense.  The 
ntteimnoe  is,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is  oonoemed, 
mm  tcngiie-speBoh ;  the  man  famueU  does  not  par- 
tioipato  throng  emotico,  inteUeot,  or  will ;  tiie  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  rMl  speaker,  and  nsee  the  organs  of  ^eecu 
as  His  instrument  In  1  Cor.  149,iti8  trae,  "tu^^" 
is  used  in  the  literal  scmse,  bnt  this  does  not  govern 
the  interpretation  of  other  instances  in  the  chapter. 
Quite  the  contrary,  in  faot,  for  the  speech  ntteiea  by 
Uie  toiwoe  in  9  is  "  eaay  to  be  midMStood,**  wheieas 
gloflsoialia  was  onintdugiblei.  The  literal  seose  is 
therefore  excluded  eisewnero  in  tii6  chapter,  as  it  is 
by  the  fact  t^t  the  ^nral  *'  tongues  "  is  used  when 
the  gift  is  exercised  by  a  single  individual  (sf.,iS) 
uid  the  mention  of  "  kinds  m  tongues."  Another 
view  IS  tiiat  "tongue"  bears  the  sense  "arciiaio" 
or  **  unusual  expressicML"  The  word  was  used  with 
tliis  technical  meanituc,  bnt,  apart  from  the  improba- 
bility of  such  use  in  Omstaan  terminology,  it  does  not 
aatjsfv  the  conditions.  These  archaic  attcranoee 
would  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  had  the 
requisite  philologioal  knowledge,  their  obsouri^  was 
due  umply  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  obsolete  language 
empIoyeiL  The  utterances  at  Corinth  impressed  the 
hearers  as  quite  unintelligible  in  themselves ;  if  the^ 
were  not  recognised  to  Se  inspired  ihey  seined  in- 
coherent gibberish,  the  ravings  of  the  demented.  It 
is  not  deal  why  archaic  phraseol<^  should  have  been 
q)eoiaIly  produced  by  the  eoetatio  condition,  nor  how  it 
conduced  to  the  epeaker'fl  edification.  Nor  is  the  use 
of  the  singular  easy  to  ondeistand ;  to  "  speak  in  a 
toturue ' '  would  mean  to  utter  a  single  arohaio  expreaaon. 

Tne  popular  view  is  that  the  ^ft  aoafeiTed  tiba 
abili^  to  speak  foreign  languagea  TboM  is  no  donbt 
what  IS  described  as  happening  at  Pentecost  (A&  26-i  li 
But  it  is  not  what  the  gift  meant  at  Corinth.  In 
1  Cor.  142  it  is  described  as  speech  to  Qod  and  not  to 
meal,  for  no  man  understands  ;  but  a  foreign  language 
would  be  understood  by  hearers  who  spoke  it^  as  the 
speech  of  the  ajpostles  was  understood  on  the  Day  of 
Fentecoat.  Ccmnth,  as  a  seaport,  was  in  this  rei^>eot 
Uke  Jerusalem,  that  many  languages  were  represented 
tbtm.  Uhoeover,  in  zol.  Paul  uses  ioreign  luigiiagea 


to  iHustnte  the  tauaes :  they  cannot,  thecefon^  mean 
the  same  thing.  Nor  does  the  deeariptioa  suggst 
for^gn  languages.  Possibly,  however,  the  word  jaa 
mean  "  language,"  in  the  sense  of  an  angelic,  not  ■ 
human  language.  Paul  has  spoken  in  ISi  of  \it 
"  tongues  ofaogels,"  and  we  have  a  noteworthy  panUel 
in  the  ease  ot  Job's  dau^^iters  (p.  844V  In  sock  a 
language  a  man  mijdit  apnk  to  God.  and  17th»en^ 
dse  fed  tJiat  his  quit  was  edified.  It  is  also  asaoBed 
that  the  "tongue"  has  a  meaning,  tat  it  oooim 
meaning  to  God,  and  a  man  with  the  requiiite  ^ 
can  interpret  it  to  the  church.  The  use  oc  the  ten 
"tongue^*  for  at^i^io  t<Higue  is  rather  strange,  and 
BtHne  diflSoulty  is  raised  by  the  statement  in  L3B  tlat 
tongues  will  cease.  But  the  meaning  is  that  ttae 
sporadic  intermittent  jdienomcna  will  cease,  not  tW 
in  the  next  world  the  angelic  ttmgne  will  not  be  ^ofcis. 
This  view,  perhaps,  best  suits  l^l's  language.  "0* 
aotnal  utterances  were  foobably  such  as  we  find  ia 
the  magical  texts,  strings  of  words  of  strange  forsa- 
Uon  and  meaningless,  but  reminisoent  of  real,  eqteeial^ 
foreign,  words  (e.g.  Hebrew).  Possibly  1  Cor.  Ui 
piotmes  the  form  it  took,  "  not  as  a  low-voiced  itam- 
moling,  but  as  shouting,  sometimea  dnl|v  leacnndin^ 
sometimes  piercing  and  shrill "  (Hunaoc,  Blip., 
1912,  p.  303).  Similar  phenomena  wttr©  known  m  lai 
worship  oi  DionysusL  They  recur  in  revivafist  sad 
othw  movements ;  the  Camisarda  and  the  Irrindtci 
are  well-known  eiam^es.  In  estimating  the 
tiiese  throw  on  the  NT  phenomena,  that  seoondaiy. 
imitatave  ohanoter  must  not  be  ftwottcn. 

It  ia  qneetionafale  whether  Aa  S(-iz  mS^  npt- 
seats  the  nrigmal  tradition.  There  is  no  hiA  ia 
rest  of  the  namtive  or  elsewhere  in  Ae.  that  fonipi 
were  spcdcen,  and  the  aooount  in  Ae.  2  wai 
pertiaps  suggested  by  the  Jewish  belief  that  the  U* 
was  utterednot  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  all  nabm 
in  their  langnagea  Fttiteoosfe  oonunemoiated  th* 
bloving ;  a  Christian  wpUoation  <ji  this  legend  sm 
aooordingly  not  unnatural,  the  Gospel  ii  piodsiBad 
in  all  languages.  The  number  of  languages  aetoiBf 
necoooary  is  of  oouree  much  smaller  uan  the  fiat  m 
nationahtiee  would  indicate.  If  foreoign  lai^nagessw* 
spoken,  the  sunestion,  made  indepandently  by  ^ 
Wright  and  D.  Walker,  deserves  oonmdentkn:  tkit 
under  the  stimulus  d  religious  excitement*  fonp 
expreeaionfi  heard  k»g  before  wore  called  uptrantk 
suboonsoioCTnMHaL   There  are  wdl-known  paiaOek 

It  is  very  noteworthy  how  Panl  refuses  to  sdni 
what  seemed  the  inevitable  infereooe  from  hii  own 
recognition  that  the  '*  gifts  "  were  bestowed  bj  tie 
Spirit  of  Qod.  The  primitive  Chnrch  saw  the  evideooeoi 
the  Spirit's  presence  chiefly  in  the  spiritoal  pheoaneat 
such  as  speaking  with  tongnes.  Though  Paol  *U 
himself  MOBptimally  gifted  in  this  way,  be  tMPrfoiBM 
the  whole  conception.  Without  denying  that 
Sjarit  was  manifested  in  the  gifts,  he  reduced  then  v> 
a  subordinate  plaoe,  and  saw  the  Spirit's  hi^c^ 
activity  not  in  the  abnormal  or  exoci^oaial,  bat  is 
Oto  exhibition  of  a  Quistian  temper  m  oidinaiy  ^ 
and  the  perfennanoe  ol  oonmoiqilace  mtnal  dntka 

Dhdpmtfc— liie  Master's  rale  as  to  wxaagt  inffiet^ 
by  me  brother  on  another  is  given  in  Mt.  18t5-ir- 
ut  its  preset  form  this  passage  may  reflect  hut 
usage,  and  clearly  it  gives  the  rule  ftdlowed  ia  tb* 
Jewish  Christian  Church.  Anaj^  and  S^ppinA 
(Ac  were  ponished  with  death  for  bring  to  tb* 

Hoty  Ghost  It  u  often  thooght  that  Paul  densaded 
fn»n  the  ohordi  of  Oorinth  a  similar  ppnishmiait  tp 
be  Tjronoonced  on  the  man  who  had  taun  Us  Mm* 
wife  {1  Cor.  fi*).  The  ohnsii  to  **  to.dsKrsr  SKfc  • 
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one  onto  Sataa  for  the  deatniotion  of  the  flesh,  that  tho 
spiiit  mav  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
Many  beueve  that  a  aentenoe  of  death  is  intended. 
This  ia  favonred  by  the  extreme  solemiutT  and  de- 
UberatcoiesB  of  the  actioD  mjdned.  I'he  aestruotioD 
of  the  6eeh  may  mean  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 
Hoieover  Satan  was  regarded  as  having  aathoiity 
in  the  realm  of  diseaae  (Lk.  13i6)  and  death  (Heb.  2iA 
It  in  more  Ukoly  that  excommunication  is  intended. 
The  fleeh,  in  Paul,  constantly  stands  not  for  the  physical 
organism,  but  for  th»  sinfm  principle ;  hod  he  meant 
the  foimeTt  it  would,  have  boon  more  natural  to  say 
"tbe  de>tnioti(Hi  ot  the  body."  Ezoommunioation 
seenui  to  be  contaminated  daembBm  in  the  passage 
(2,13).  We  have  no  certain  example  of  the  paraae  as 
a  formula  cA  ezoommonicatioD  in  tbe  eynagoene  or  the 
early  Church-  But  Satan  was  regarded  «s  toe  god  of 
this  world  (2  Cor.  44,  cf.  Jn.  U^o),  and  in  1  jn.  619 
we  road,  *'  the  whole  world  UeUi  in  the  evil  onet" 
while  1  Jn.  618  aaye  Uiat  the  evil  one  cannot  tonoh 
him  who  is  begotten  (A  God.  When  a  man  is  tiinut 
out  ot  the  Choroh  he  is  ez|>elled  from  sanctuary, 
driven  into  the  devil's  domam.  This  exposure  to 
spiritoal  peril  and  exclusion  from  salvation  is  expected 
to  work  on  him  to  such  an  extent  that  his  sinful  nature 
will  be  destroyed  and  his  spirit  saved  at  the  Seoond 
Coming.  Hitherto  the  community  has  upheld  the 
ofEender,  and  the  awful  character  of  bia  sin  haa  not 
been  Inoiuht  home  to  him.  K  he  ia  made  epiI^t^al^p 
branekae  be  will  realise  its  hdnooanees,  and  fear  and 
remorse  will  drive  him  to  penitenoe.  It  is  argued 
that  to  send  the  man  bacK  into  the  world  would 
strengthen  rather  than  destroy  his  eonful  passions. 
This  IS  dulHOus ;  the  solemn  act  ezoommimication 
with  all  that  it  was  believed  to  involve,  would  strike 
terror  into  him.  Moreover,  wh^  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  death  pratalty  and  the  salvation  of  iho  spirit 
at  the  Parouaia  t  If  the  dread  of  death  effected  the 
man's  reform,  would  the  sentence  need  to  be  carried 
out  }  If  it  ia  said  that  remission  would  lead  to  relapse, 
relapse  would  moan  that  there  was  no  real  reform. 
Is,  then,  the  aotoat  dea^  the  means  of  salvation  T 
But  oonld  Paul  have  imamned  this  ?  If  t^e  isnful 
principle  were  identical  wiu  tbe  body,  ph^oal  death 
might  involve  freedom  from  sin.  But  it  would  be 
grotesque  to  sumxwe  Paul  arguing,  not  to  sav 
acting,  on  these  unea  He  oertainly  did  not  loos 
for  salvation  either  in  asoeticism  or  in  death ;  this, 
no  leea  than  the  view  that  it  came  through  the  Law 
(GaL  2ai)r  woidd  make  the  death  of  Christ  gratrntoas. 
Nor  will  sober  ex^osis  have  anything  to  do  -mih  so 
speculative  a  su^estion  as  that  tbe  man  wben  freed 
frcnn  ^e  temptation  of  Ms  physical  nature  could  repent 
in  the  next  world  and  be  saved.  Excommunication 
seems  to  be  intended  in  1  Tim.  Izo,  where  the  writer, 
speaking  of  those  who  have  made  shipwreck  oonoeming 
the  faith,  says :  "  Of  whom  is  Hymenseus  uid  Alex- 
ander ;  whom  I  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  might 
betaughtnotto blaspheme.*'  Paul oommands the TheEh 
galonianf  to  withdraw  themselves  *'  from  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition 
which  they  received  of  us."  In  I  Cor.  611  he  fortnds 
tbe  readers  to  keep  company  with  anyone  who  bears 
the  Christian  name  but  la  "  a  fornicator,  or  covetous, 
or  an  idolater,  or  a  reviler,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  ex- 
toxtioner."  ^tus  is  bidden  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  hnetioal  nun  who  permsts  in  his  heresy  after  a 
seoond  warainff  (Tit.  3io,  cf.  2  Tim.  2i()-i8).  In  2  Jn. 
x<^  tbe  Church  is  forbidden  to  render  hospitality  or 
give  any  greeting  to  those  who  do  not  brii^;  the  true 
tjunhinji 


In  the  case  of  the  inoeetuous  person,  Paul  wiahed  tba 
smtenoe  to  be  pronounced  by  the  church  with  hia 
oo-operation.  But  other  pasaages  show  that  ho  was 
conscious  of  the  right  and  the  power  to  enrcise  disci- 
pline by  his  own  aufliority  (1  Cor.  4i8-3i,  2  Cor.  I32.10). 
Where  the  church  acts,  tiie  will  of  the  nugofity  (2  Cor. 
26  m^.}  ia  accepted,  and  in  this  instance  Paul  la  willing 
to  aooept  the  punishment  for  &e  wrong  done  bin, 
though  ne  obviouaiy  does  not  regard  it  as  adequate, 
and  now  pleads  with  the  ohuioh  to  oonsole  the  offender 
(2  Cor.  25-zi),  aasuzii^c  it  also  that  he  too  haa  forgiven 

tlim. 

SoeUI  and  Ethical  Probieiiit. — ^The  new  religion 
naturally  created  problems  as  to  the  r^ation  in  which 
the  Church  and  the  Christian  stood  to  the  State  and 
society.  The  relations  betwem  the  Empire  and  the 
Chureh  are  sufficiently  dealt  with  elsewhere  (pp.  616, 
631,  774f.).  The  sodal  psoUams,  however,  call  lor 
some  discussion. 

(a)  Slamy^At  oertain  pc^ts  in  partionlar  the 
social  probtens  raised  by  the  new  religion  meat  na 
in  the  NT  and  provide  us  with  illustrations  of  what 
has  just  been  said.  We  must  remember  in  this  con< 
nexion  the  flood  of  enthusiasm  which  swept  throogh 
the  eariy  Christian  oommnnities  ;  the  brotherly  love 
which  made  all  Christiana  feel  thcmaelvee  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  closest  possible  tie  ;  the  unsettling 
influences  of  the  Pauline  doctrines  of  freedom  and 
eqnahty,  of  the  canoellins  of  social  and  even  natural 
distinctions  in  Christ.  These  revolutionary  prinoi^es 
naturally  made  the  problem  of  slavery  acute.  The 
Q<»pel  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  captive ;  it  taught 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man ; 
loyalty  to  Christ  took  precedence  of  the  closest  bond 
of  blood  ;  eveiT  Christian  was  bound  to  see  a  brother 
in  his  feUow^^auietian.  The  Gospel  appealed  witii 
special  power  to  Uie  deetitute,  the  broken-hearted,  the 
outoaat,  and  the  slave.  Slavee  probably  formed  a 
large  proportion  in  the  Gentile  Church,  and  where  the 
masters  were  ocmverted,  staves  would  often  follow  their 
example.  In  suoh  oases  the  slave  might  presume  on 
his  Christianity  so  far  as  to  imagine  tiiat  God  would 
pass  over  his  miaoonduot  or  bis  alaoknesa  (CoL  325). 
Slavee  who  met  with  tbieit  masters  on  equal  terms  in 
the  chundi,  especial^  where  the  slave  outshone  the 
master  in  spiritual  gitts,  might  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain at  home  the  appropriate  aubmissiveness  and 
obedience.  The  NT  writera  (Eph.  65-7.  Col  822-25, 
1  Tim.  61L,  Tit.  29f.,  1  P.  2i8-3o)  emphatically  enjoin 
Btriot  and  prompt  obediMioe,  hearty  service  as  faith- 
ful^ raideied  as  if  the  master's  eye  was  upon  them, 
due  respect  to  masters  whether  unbelievers  or  Chris- 
tians, honesty,  patience  in  the  endurance  of  wron^. 
No  doubt  the  main  motive  is  that  suoh  conduct  is 
right  in  itself.  But  it  is  also  urged  that  it  ia  a  duty 
owed  bv  the  slave  to  hia  Lord,  that  retribution  for 
nUsdeeds  and  rewaid  for  fld^ty  will  oertainly  be  be- 
stowed by  God,  and  that  Chitstianity  diould  not  be 
discredited  by  the  slave's  shortcomings.  And  Paul 
had  probably  in  mind  the  same  principles,  which 
guided  his  hft-ntHjng  of  the  Christian  e  relation  to  the 
State,  that  everything  should  be  done  to  dispel  the 
suspicion  that  the  Gospel  was  undermining  the  fabric 
of  society.  Aooordingty  he  gives  no  oountenanoe  to 
any  movement  towuds  eman(Hpation  from  the  side 
of  the  slave,  nor  does  he  even  urge  it  on  the  masters. 
On  the  oontrarv,  he  sends  back  the  slave  Onesimns 
to  his  master  Philemon,  in  a  letter  exquisite  for  its 
tact  and  delicacy,  reminding  Philemon  how  muoh  he 
owes  him,  oommmdins  the  converted  runaway  to 
him,  "  iH>  longer  as  a  Wkve,  but  more  than  a  slave,  a 
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brotiier  beloved;"  yet  not  addng  for  emwdpatiOD, 
though  he  Beenu  to  nint  at  it  in  the  words  "  niowing 
that  thoa  wilt  do  cTen  beyond  what  I  say  "  {Pbm.  21). 
Many  think  that  in  1  Cor.  l3i  Paul  exhorts  the  slave 
not  to  avail  himaelf  of  m  <H>portnnity  of  enuuoipatiiHL 
HiB  general  principle  ia  that  ChziBnans  shoola  abide 
ai  tbe^  are.  If  be  reaBy  wiahed  tiie  slave  to  leftue 
emancipation  we  may  excuse  tiie  advioe,  with  which 
we  can  hardly  agree,  by  his  expectation  of  Christ'B 
speedy  retnm,  when  slavery  womd  cease,  and  by  his 
principle  that  the  Christian  should  accept  his  position 
as  Divinely  appointed.  But  the  tense  of  the  Qc: 
verb  is  unfavourable  to  the  sense  "  go  <hi  using  your 
present  position."  And  would  ^ul,  who  knew 
moral  horron,  tlie  infamous  atrocities  to  which  slaves 
were  exposed,  hdpkea  victims  as  they  were  of  their 
owner's  cruelty,  helpless  ministera  to  nis  lusts,  have 
pushed  his  principle  to  so  perilous  an  extreme  ? 

(h)  Women. — similar  problem  was  raised  with 
respect  to  women.  We  can  see  from  1  Cor.  II3-16 
that  there  was  a  tendency  at  Corinth  to  cany  the  prin- 
ciple of  Christiaii  liberty  and  equality  to  Its  extreme 
consequences  here  as  in  other  relationshipa  The 
"emancipated"  woman  wished  to  throw  aside  the 
veil,  the  sign  of  her  inferiority,  and  to  pray  and 

frophesy  in  the  assemblies  with  bare  head  like  a  man. 
am  opposes  this,  partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  practical 
ground  that  for  (^iriatiaa  women  to  outrage  the  con- 
ventions of  teepeotable  society  would  at  once  stamp 
Christianity  as  breakuig  the  foaoes  to  the  natural 
modesty  <n  her  sex,  and  thus  hinder  its  jnogrefls ; 
partly  because  he  apprehended  danger  to  tiiem  from 
the  angels  if  they  ventured  on  these  exerdsos  without 
the  protection  of  a  veil  (llio*);  partly  because  he 
really  regarded  woman  as  naturally  inferior  to  man. 
Elsewhere  (GaL  ZaS),  it  is  true,  he  rises  to  the  level 
of  the  full  Christian  principle  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there 
can  be  no  male  and  female.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes.  The  Jews 
held  marriage  in  honour,  and  the  NT  betrays  no 
sympathy  with  any  tendency  to  forbid  it.  It  is  false 
teachen  who  do  this  {1  Tim.  43).  A  tendency  to  exalt 
odibacy  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  Bev.  I44,  and  Paul 
preferred  the  unmarried  Btata  Bat  he  can  think  and 
speak  of  marriage  in  the  loftiest  way  (Eph.  622-33), 
and  this  must  not  be  foigott«n  when  we  study  the 
speoifio  discussion  in  1  Cor.  7.  There  he  is  dealing 
with  a  series  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the  church, 
not  writing  a  dissertation  on  marriage.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  might  suraest  that  he  had  no  nigher  concep- 
tion of  marria^  than  that  it  was  a  second-beet  safe- 
guard against  impurity.  It  is  nerar^iekes  saiprising 
Uiat  the  more  ideal  aspects  are  hero  omittect  Bis 
attitude  is  dominated  to  some  extent  by  his  esohatology. 
The  interval  that  is  to  elapse  before  tiie  return  <jt 
Christ  is  short,  the  woes  of  the  Mesaah  are  at  hand. 
Those  who  are  free  from  family  ties  will  do  well  to 
maintain  their  freedom  and  be  spared  the  agony  of 
seeing  the  suSnin^  of  thoae  whom  they  love.  Tht 
same  expeotatim  is  probably  responsible  tot  the  faihirB 
to  speak  of  marriage  aa  the  appointed  means  for  eon- 
finuing  the  race.  The  new  condition  of  things  would 
soon  Iw  ushered  in,  in  which  they  would  neither  many 
nor  give  in  marriage.  Partly,  however,  Paul's  own 
idioe^oracy  finds  egression  her&  Superior  to  the 
physical  need  whith  finds  ite  lawful  satisfaction  in 
marrii^,  he  wished  that  all  men  might  be  as  himself. 
But  he  recognises  that  this  is  his  individual  ^t,  and 
that  many  are  not  constituted  as  he  ia  For  them 
marriaoe  is  tbo  only  safe  course ;  and  maniage  must 
be  zeal  mandageu  It  is  morally  perilous  to  pmotiee 


abstmenoe,  exoept  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  only  far 
prayer.  A  woman  is  not  to  leave  her  hosbemd  ;  hot, 
if  she  does  so.  she  must  not  oontiaot  a  new  union, 
nor  must  the  husband  leave  his  wife.  In  the  case 
of  a  mixed  marriage,  where  the  heathen  is  willing  to 
ooatinue  Vba  vdaMotuiaVt  the  ChriBbian  is  not  to  dii* 
solve  it ;  but  if  the  heauien  Ineaks  it  oft,  the  CbxMaa 
must  not  seek  to  prevent  the  separation  in  the  hope 
of  saving  the  heathoi  partner  by  this  irritating  per- 
tinacity. If  a  husband  dies,  his  widow  is  free  to 
marry  again,  but  only  a  Christian,  and  she  would  do 
better  to  remain  a  widow.  The  most  difficult  probkm 
is  raised  by  the  sootion  on  viicins  (25-38).  Hen 
Paul  is  apparently  dealing  not  ■with  the  td^onship  d 
fatiier  and  daughter,  but  with  a  *'  spiritual  marriage  " 
(pp.  839f.). 

(c)  Ascetidsm  In  Diet— The  false  teaching  at  ColoMsa 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  seek  to  i^^olate  relatiODi  j 
between  the  sexes,  but  it  inculcated  asceticism  with  j 
reference  to  food  and  drink  (Col  2i6).  It  was  char- 
acterised by  severity  to  the  body ;  its  ordinanoei 
were :  *'  Handle  iK>t,  nor  taste,  nor  touch  "  (2si). 
Theee  prohibitions  I^ul  repudiates  as  belon^ng  to 
the  realm  of  the  elemental  spirits,  from  which  the 
Christians  had  escaped  by  thdr  death  with  Christ 
(22o),  and  into  which  they  ought  not  to  sink  back. 

A  mmilar  question  arose  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
was  discussed  by  Paul  in  Rom.  14  There  was  a  obas 
of  sompnloas  persons,  whom  he  oaUs  "weak,"  who 
would  eat  no  flesh  and  apparen^  drink  do  niaak 
Another  class,  spoken  of  as  the  ''^strong,"  de^fssed 
the  scruples  of  the  weak.  The  weak,  in  their  turn, 
judged  tne  strong  aa  lees  lelu^ous  ^an  themseJvea 
What  were  the  opinions  on  wmch  the  weak  brethren 
acted  T  Is  Paul  dealing  with  the  question  of  oatiitt 
meats  offered  to  idols  I  He  uses  the  same  won£ 
"the  weak,"  aa  in  1  Cor.  9-10,  and  rives  the  same 
advice,  that  no  Christian  should  by  his  liberiy  destroy 
tiie  brother  for  whom  Christ  died.  The  language  m 
the  two  disousBiona  is  also  similar.  But  this  amounts 
to  very  httle.  In  both  oases  unity  was  imperiBed 
by  strained  relations,  and  Paul  would  natoiaQy  ^rt 
the  same  advice.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  idd 
feasts,  or  to  the  possibility  that  meat  porchaaed  in 
the  market  might  nave  beem  offered  to  iaola.  Hot  is 
it  likely  that  *^tfae  weak  **  belonged  to  the  JodaoBiig 
party,  who  re^^arded  the  Levitical  laws  as  to  dean  : 
and  unclean  meats  as  still  binding.  Sadh  a  doctrine  j 
would  probably  have  been  associated  witii  news  u 
circumcraon  and  other  matters,  which  I^nl  wwdd  i 
have  treated  less  mildly  than  he  treats  the  views  of 
**  the  weak."  And  the  abstlnenoe  is  not  rimglj  fm 
nntdean  meats,  but  from  all  meats  wbatsoevra.  To 
be  a  Jew  it  was  not  neceasary  to  be  a  v^etarisB. 
Beffldos,  the  Law  did  not  pronlMt  wine,  so  that  in 
neither  particular  is  the  deeoriptioi  apfdieaUe  to 
strict  Jews.  The  practices  are  therefore  best  ex- 
plained as  due  to  an  ascetic  tendenqy.  Sadi  a  fom 
of  asceticism  might  easily  arise  out  d  tendeudee  that 
are  constantly  reappearing,  and  that  were  later  veiy 
prominent  in  oertun  forms  ttf  Gnoetioism.  Ibm  i> 
no  need  to  postulate  aay  particular  extexnal  infiueoee 
(e.;.  Eesene)  to  account  for  their  presence  in  theBonaa  I 
church. 

(d)  Meat  OfI«red  to  Idob^^mong  the  practical  jnAt- 
lems  which  contact  with  the  hMthen  enviracuMOt 
forced  upon  Christians  was  that  of  meat  oSared  te 
idols.  It  met  them  at  several  points;.  -ThB  fleA  tkat 
renuuned  was  frequently  acM  in  the  meftt  maAA 
The  pnnduser  knew  mmiing  of  ita  tnig^  imVi  he 
ooold  institate  inquiries  am  even  tben  tbon  «M  a 
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:Lik  that  he  might  be  misled.  There  was  tborofore  a 
danger  that  meat  boooht  for  his  own  uao,  or  eaten  at 
the  nonse  of  uuither,  bad  been  oonaeorated  to  an  id<^ 
If,  then,  the  idol  was  a  real  spiritual  power,  such  meat 
was  infected  with  hia  evil  energy,  and  tbo  Christian 
was  in  danger  of  falling  under  his  dominion.  But, 
quite  apart  from  this,  social  life,  and  especially  the 
club-feasts,  involved  dedication  of  food  to  idols,  and 
the  quefltion  was  whether  the  consistent  profession 
of  Cluistianity  did  not  involve  a  break  with  social 
life  altogether.  The  problem  receives  special  dis- 
cussion in  1  Cor.  in  le^dy  to  the  church  letter.  The 
majority  of  the  church  apparently  was  in  favour  of 
the  more  liberal  oouise  on  the  ground  of  their  spiritnal 
insight.  Since  they  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing, 
eating  meat  offered  to  idob  was  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference.  The  non-existent  has  no  vims  with 
which  to  infect  the  participant  in  what  is  devoted 
to  it.  Panl  first  oritioiaes  the  basis  <d  th^  action. 
If  it  is  a  matter  ot  superior  knowledge,  the  gnidanoe 
of  life  by  it  tends  to  make  a  man  feel  a  superior  person ; 
it  fills  him  with  conceit,  which  Lb  an  uiti-sooisi  foroe. 
These  questions  must  bo  settled  by  love.  The  rule 
of  life  is  not  to  be  individual  BoU-gratifiaation,  bat  the 
dev^pment  of  the  community. 

Appuentiy  the  chnioh  lettei  had  aanrtsd  that  all 
have  Knowledge,  and  are  awaie  that  an  idol  is  nothing 
(1  Cor.  87).  Paul  remincU  than  that  this  knowled^ 
is  not  poeseeaed  by  alL  For,  in  apite  of  a  tiieoretio 
recognition  of  the  idol's  non-existenoe,  the  old  relation- 
aiiip  still  works  so  powerfully  that,  when  they  eat 
meat  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  an  idc^  they  cannot 
tmat  it  as  ordinaiy  meat,  but  as  nuat  t^ted  1^  Its 
heathen  consecration,  ^ey  cannot  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  old  aasodations.  Apparently  ezamiJes 
cdf  Christians  participating  in  banquets  at  an  idol's 
temple  were  known  to  PauL  Possibly  it  was  d^mded 
on  the  ground  that  the  weak  brother  would  be  edified 
(lo  mg.),  i.e.  he  would  be  educated  out  of  his  narrow- 
ness. I^ul  retorts :  **  Yes,  edified  to  the  ndn  of  his 
BouL"  It  has  been  argued  by  J.  Weiss  that  lOi-sa 
is  from  a  diflierent  letter  than  8,  IO23-33,  the  former 
bandlfpg  the  problem  much  more  radically  than  the 
latter  1^  its  stoiot  jurobibition  of  food  offered  to  idols. 
JxL  cii.  8  Paul  seems  to  adopt  the  standpoint  that,  since 
an  idol  is  a  nonentity,  eating  d  meat  sacrificed  to  it 
ia  intrinsically  indiffeimt.  but  should  be  avoided  if 
the  oonscionco  of  the  sorupnlona  ia  hkdv  to  be  injured 
osnying  this  knowleoige  of  the  idol's  uonenti^ 
into  practice.  In  lOx-32,  however,  he  introdooes  a 
new  wought,  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  demons,  and  therefore  were  intrinmcally  harmful, 
Binoe  the  table  of  Oirist  and  the  table  of  demons  were 
radically  incompatible.  In  23-33  he  seems  to  revert 
to  the  standpomt  of  8.  But  these  is  no  insnier^le 
difficulty  in  taking  Hie  diapten  as  they  stand  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  same  epstlei  In  8  Paul  deals 
with  the  problem  from  the  presuppositions  of  the  hberal 
section.  An  idol  is  nothing,  therefore  no  defilement 
can  oome  from  idol  sacrifice.  Very  good,  but  what 
if  this  printaple  leads  you  to  eat  idol  feod,  and  others 
who  do  not  share  your  int^eotual  illumination  are 
enoonraged  to  do  so  ?  They  are  not  emaadpated 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  old  associations,  and  there- 
fore while  they  may  not  be  damaged  by  the  intrinsic 
misdiief  of  the  food,  they  violate  weir  oonsoienoe  and 
thos  are  spiritually  mined.  You  most  waive  yoor 
nights  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  just  as  I  waive  my 
apoetolio  lighta  to  maintenance  (w.  0).  Bat  is  it  true 
that  idd  food  is  so  hannloM  aa  yon  aanrt  t  An  idd 


ia  nothing,  and,  were  that  all,  your  standpoint  would 
be  inteUeotually  jostified.  But  behind  the  lifelera 
block  there  works  a  living  power  of  evil ;  the  saorifioea 
go  to  the  demons.  And  since  Hbe  saorifidal  buiqaet  is 
a  communion  feast,  participation  in  an  idolatrous  feast 
involves  those  who  partake  of  it  in  communion  with 
demons.  This  means  that  the  Christian  who  acts  in 
this  way  tries  to  combine  two  fundamentally  incom- 
patible things,  oommonion  with  Christ  and  communion 
with  demons,  with  the  one  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  with 
the  other  in  an  idol  banquet.  But  the  oueetion  then 
arises:  if  the  idol  sacrifice  ia  infected  witn  demoniacal 
vinu^  is  it  not  best  to  abstain  from  meat  alt<^etfaer, 
since  part  of  the  sacrificial  victim  is  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  market,  and  there  te  no  guarantee  that  anyone 
who  purchases  meat  there  can  avoid  meat  that  haa 
thus  oome  from  the  temple  T  Paul  escapes  by  a 
robust  common  sense,  what  was  a  veiy  obvious  inttit- 
enoe  from  his  own  uindidea.  Meat  m  itself  is  quite 
harmless  food,  for  ute  earth  belongs  to  God,  ik%  to 
the  demon&  In  the  meat  market  you  are  away  from 
the  t«mple  sphere.  The  meat  is  not  eaten  aa  a  re* 
ligiooa  nte,  as  in  the  other  oaae,  but  aa  oommon  food. 
So  buy  it  without  fear.  And  if  yon  are  invited  to  a 
meal  act  in  the  same  way,  unless  you  are  notified  by 
your  host  or  someone  who  is  jnreaent  that  ib»  meat  has 
been  offered  in  saorifloe.  In  that  ease  abstain  for 
the  sake  of  the  other's  oonsoieaoe. 

It  may  be  thought  snrarising  that  ^ol  makes  no 
reference  to  the  decrees  01  Aa  1529*,  where  the  Qen- 
tilee  addressed  are  required  to  abstain  from  things 
sacrificed  to  idols.  That  passage,  however,  is  of  un- 
oertain  text  and  interpretation  (pp.  793f.),  and  it  is  pos- 
sihte  that  the  decrees  are  purely  ethical  and  require 
abstinence  from  idolatry,  fornication,  and  murder  (so 
Q.  Besch  and  Hamack).  If  the  generally  accepted 
text  and  interpretation  are  retained,  various  alterna- 
tives are  possiW  Paul  may  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  decrees,  if  Luke  has  misdated  them,  or  he  may 
have  felt  that  there  waa  no  need  to  oonsider  thnn 
binding  on  the  Corinthian  Obinrch.  In  Rev.  iao  tbo 
projAeteas  Jezebel  teaches  "to  oommit  fomicattcm 
ana  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols."  Here  the  phrase  is 
quite  unambiguous,  but  the  passage  oontwns  no  attack 
on  PauL 

Uteratare. — See  the  tnbUography  appended  to  the 
article  on  '*  The  ApostoUc  Age.'*  The  following  may 
be  added:  Lightfoot,  The  Christian  Ministry; 
Hatch,  OrganiMtian  (A«  Saiiy  Christian  Church 
(Hamaok  translated  this  into  German,  with  im- 
portant additions) ;  Hamaok,  Die  Lehre  der  Ztet^f 
Apostd,  SowrcM  of  ihe  Apotiolie  Canons,  The  Ea- 
fansion  of  Chrietianity  in  the  Firat  Three  Centuries*, 
The  Constitution  and  Law  of  ihe  Church  in  the  First 
Tvfo  Centuries;  Loerung.  Oemeindeverfassung  des 
VnAristaUwna ;  Sohn,  Kirehenredit;  Gotb.  The 
Church  and  ihe  Ministry ;  Wordswortii,  TAe  Ministry 
of  Oraee ;  Hort,  The  Christian  EeeUsia ;  Mober^, 
Ministerial  Priesthood  ;  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  Uie 
Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries  ;  Sanday,  The  Primi- 
tive Church  and  Beunion  ;  Tumor,  The  Organization 
cf  the  Church,  in  The  Cambridge  Mediasml  History, 
vol.  1. ;  Bartlet  and  Carlyle,  ChriOianity  in  History; 
Swete  (edited  by),  Essays  oft  the  Barhi  History  of  the 
Church  and  the  Ministry:  Rcbmiedel,  MiniMry  fuid 
Spiritual  Qifts,  in  EBi :  Gunkel,  Die  IFirtuniren  des 
heUigen  Oeistes  ;  Weinel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  Oeistes  und 
d*r  Odster  ;  Wright,  Some  NT  Problema  ;  Walker.  The 
Gift  qf  Tongues :  Zabhamack,  Der  Dienst  der  Frau  in. 
dm  ertten  fi^urhvnderten  der  dtrisiJiehm  Kirebe, 
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Thi  cluraology  of  tbe  NT  affeots  a  period  of  roughly 
a  handled  yean,  whether  we  legaid  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  literature  (whioh  was  prodaoed  between 
A.7>.  £0  and  160),  or  tbe  events  recorded  therein  (which 
cover  appiozimately  the  first  oentuiy  of  oar  era). 
Iho  range  ia  thus  veiy  mnoh  shorter  than  that  of 
or  (ducmoloer,  and  oorreBpondingly  simpler.  Yet  it 
jtaamttm  problema  of  its  own,  am  anne  that  are  by 
no  meaoa  easy  to  solve.  It  is  natural  that  we  ahoold 
desire  to  aaoertain  with  all  possible  exaotneas  the  dates 
of  events  so  okaely  bOond  up  with  the  early  stoiy  of 
Christianitv  as  the  birth,  public  ministry,  and  deatK 
of  Jesas,  tne  oonvertdcm  and  death  of  Paid,  the  times 
at  which  the  various  gospeU,  epistles,  and  other 
hterature  were  prodnora.  Unfortunately  for  oar 
quest,  the  eaiij^  CSiristianB,  with  rare  exoeptioni^  were 
not  intearaeted  in  ohronology ;  as  men  who  had  "  no 
oontanning  oity,"  they  weie  largely  indifferent  to  the 
Moular  events  of  their  own  day,  and  the  bearing  which 
these  might  have  on  their  own  faith ;  and  those  who 
leooided  the  stcoy  of  Jesus  and  the  early  churdi  were 
guided  by  a  leligumB  rather  than  an  historioal  iotenat, 
and  arranged  the  narrative  at  least  as  much  oa  the 
lines  of  subjeot-matter  as  of  time  sequenoe.  This  ia 
obvious  in  Mt.  and  Hk.,  imd  even  in  U.  and  Ao., 
though  the  writer  of  these  two  books,  alone  among  NT 
writers,  does  give  as  at  a  few  points  parallel  dates  of 
secular  history.  There  are  time-notioes  in  the  fourth 
mmpA,  bat  the  writer's  aim  is  not  to  pot  the  life  of 
JesoB  into  duontrfof^oal  relation  to  tlie  histoiy  of  the 
first  oentnr^,  bat  to  unfold  the  drama  of  the  Passion. 

The  eariiest  attempts  to  arrange  a  cduronology  of 
NT,  eepedally  as  regtuda  the  life  of  Jesus,  were  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  centuir  by  Irenteus, 
Tertulliaa,  Clement  of  Alwcandria,  and  a  little  later 
by  Hippolytus  and  JuUaa  Aftioanns.  Bat  these 
investigatora  were  hampned  by  the  oauees  indicated 
above,  and  also  by  the  different  methods  by  whioh 
tlie  years  of  reigmng  monarohs  were  reckoned ; 
tbe  16th  year  of  Tiberius  (Lk.  3r)  may  be  29,  28,  or 
26,  aooonuns  as  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  Augustus 
or  from  Tiberios's  aasooiaticm  with  Augustus  a 
speoial  law,  the  date  of  which  (13  or  11)  is  not  certain. 
The  imperial  year  was  sometimes  adjusted  to  the 
civil  year  by  counting  the  fraction  as  a  whole  and 
beginning  a  second  imperial  ^ear  every  January, 
sometimes  by  omitting  the  fraction  and  reckoning  the 
reign  bom  a  fixed  date.  The  oomplexitv  is  incroosed 
by  the  Julian  reform  of  the  calendar,  oy  which  the 
year  48  b.o.  received  445  days,  to  bring  the  civil  and 
the  solar  years  into  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Jewish  calendar  is  s  perfect  labyrinth.  The  Paschal 
full  moon  was  the  pivot  of  the  sj^tem.  It  was  origin- 
ally caloolated  by  obasrvation.  but  this  beoamalm- 
poaaible  when  Jewry  wai  Mwttend.  The  t*fi7"^g 


ol  aay  month  was  fixed  by  the  vUMli^  of  tlw  bm 
moon,  a  veir  haphazard  affair.  Then  if  at  tbe  flod 
of  the  mcmth  Adar  the  bariey  was  not  within  a  fort- 
night  of  being  ripe,  a  13th  month  (Veadar)  was  iottr- 
calated.  but  this  was  forbidden  in  Sabbatioel  yean, 
and  two  intercalary  yeaiB  oould  not  com©  together. 
Add  to  tbis  that  the  oorrelation  of  the  lunar  mth  the 
■cdar  year  depended  cm  the  first  Paaohal  lull  iDoaa 
after  tite  sprmg  equinox,  and  that  the  e|qinnox  wai 
variously  cwulated.  Further,  while  tbe  Jewudi  dril 
year  Ix^au  with  Tishri  (September),  the  religioiis  sod 
regal  year  becan  with  Niaaa  (April),  years  beiBf 
counted  from  the  former,  months  from  the  latter. 

When  we  take  all  these  matters  into  oonsidentaoB— 
aod  many  of  them  have  the  closest  bearing  cn  tbi 
dates  we  dadre  to  flx-4t  is  not  to  be  wondmd  at  Aat 
the  most  p*<r«*A]rfag  lesearoh  has  not  bean  abk  to 
arfive  at  any  chraiologioal  soImbib  iriuoh  is  mm 
than  approximately  oonect. 

Oiroaolocy  ol  the  Oo^  HIstOTy.^We  aie  h» 
oottoemed  with  three  events  in  the  life  of  Jesos ;  the 
Birth,  the  Baptism,  and  the  Cmdfirion.  and  tiwiriar- 

The  MatlTltr^It  was  Dkn^rius  Exigoas,  a  monk  ti 
Rome  in  the  6th  oeot.,  who  fixed  oar  Cbristiaa  tea, 
making  the  Roman  year  763—1  »J0.,  and  764— U).  L 
This,  however,  is  too  late.  We  learn  from  lit.  that  Jsms 
was  bom  in  the  rdgn  of  Herod,  and  from  Jcsqihss* 
that  Herod  died  in  tiie  eariy  sniog  of  the  year  eone- 
sponding  to  4  B.O.  Mt.*s  story  m  the  masiBote  of  iofiA 
under  two  yean  of  age.andtheetayiof  nnknownki^} 
in  Egypt,  1«m1  us  to  put  the  birth  of  Jesus  some  tone 
yeais  before  Herod's  death ;  and  we  may  note  Krnkr'i 
identification  of  the  "star"  of  Bethlehem  wtu  Ihi 
ooigunotion  of  Jupdter  and  Satuin  in  Pisoes  in  Htj, 
October,  and  December  of  7  B.O.  Hie  efidencs  «l 
Lk.  2iff.  is  dealt  with  in  the  oommeotarv  on  that 
passage,  wbiue  reference  is  also  made  to  TartaBn's 
testimoi^.  It  would  seem  that  the  enndoMit  bagu 
in  8  or  7  B.O.  and  ran  into  the  next  year.' 

Tbe  Baptbm. — ^This  event  ooouired  soon  after  Jeki 
heoBJi  to  preach,  whidi  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  (rf 
Tiberiua  (Lk.  3i),       aj>.  28  or  29  if  we  data  feoB 

■  ^nt.  XTO.  tUL  1 ;  ^.  xrr.  xvl.  4,  Iv.  S.  Qf.  alwxvs.  A): 
BJ.,  n.  Til.  3;  Am,,  xrm.  tr,  6;  xm.  ^  4,  &.  Thmm 
■WW  rets  to  (a)  th«  liisa  and  deoMM  ol  Hand  tataaadr,  <•  Wi 
of  UB  BoocesBcn. 

*  Wq  bav«  DO  data  tor  detamtning  tbe  month  and  daj  tt 
birth.    The  traditional  Westen  date  (Dec  SB)  gom  back  to  Hb- 

eilftoB.  Th«  Idea  Is  that  OabrM  appwnd  te  ZacteriM  «a  li« 
t.j  of  Atonemeot  (eariy  in  Oot.),  and  that  thm  wmn  mmt 
months  between  the  ooooqittoa  of  John  the  BantW  aad  ttst  ft 
Jwoa,  which  hM  bMo  oelebratad  on  Uaicfa  SS. 

the  iaBaeooe  o<  ttw  loMt  of  the  Dedtoattao  of  tba  HMfk 
,);  but  othaf  and  more  qnlrwal  taotwa.  «^  tfas  wtelw  lafcHf*. 
MrtUM  to  be  taten  Into  aooooot.  Tha  twdlllu— I  Maa 

fflmTS  10-       to  *b*  qimMM,      aMr  ■** 

Mao(UEi«tfaaotthsB4plln.  QT.  aela  1  «a  |b  1- 
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AagnatvB'i  death.  a.d.  26  or  27  if  we  reokon  from 
Tiberins'a  oo-regenoy.  Jn-  213,20  also  oomn  into 
omsidention ;  the  flnt  Fttssover  after  the  Baptism 
waa  the  4dth  year  of  the  bailding  of  Hwod's  Temple. 
Ab  the  Temi^  vaa  began  in  the  year  of  Herod's 
reign,>  *.«.  10  B.O.,  this  brings  as  to  a.d.  27  (spnng). 
Jesus  would  then  be  some  33  yean  of  aga^  wUtn  ognw 
soffioieotly  with  the  statemait  in  Lk.  833  ihat  He  was 
about  30  *  when  He  began  (to  teaoh). 

Hw  Lengtti  ol  flw  Uidstry. — Iraaeeos,  mided  by 
presbyters  in  Uinor  periiapa  going  ^Mck  to  Papias, 
on  the  rtreogth  of  Jn.  837,  thoot^t  iiaa  ministry  most 
have  lasted  ten  or  even  twenty  years.  But  a  more 
geneial  cqniucai  in  the  2nd  and  3ra  oeatorios  was  one 
year  (so  the  CSementine  HomiHes,  ClMnent  of  Alex- 
andria, JoUus  Afriouias,  HippolTtus  hi  his  later  woi^ 
and  OiigMi  in  his  earlier}.  This  iB  necuer  the  truth, 
and  denree  some  sapport  from  Lk.  The  second  and 
longer  half  of  the  account  of  Christ's  ministnr  (931- 
1938)  covers  only  a  few  nKmths,-  and  if  the  mst  and 
duarnr  haU  (414-O30)  ooron  a  longw  period,  the 
irfu^  oan  baldly  smbraoe  mon  Hban  a  year.  It  is 
possible  tjtat  419,  "  the  aooeptaUe  year  of  the  Lord," 
may  have  some  beMinson  wis.  But  on  the  whole  a 
year  is  hudly  enough.  \E1ie  Synoptic  tiadition  as  repre- 
sented in  Mk.  mentions  three  nmngtidee  (223,  "i^noking 
theearsof  oom";  639,  the  SWOtm"  the  green  grass"; 
and  Hi,  the  Crudfizion  fMsovarJ,  ^rtuoh  girea  a  two 
yean*  nunistiy.  It  is  team  the  fourth  go^el  that  thtt 
pt^nilar  idea  of  a  three  years*  ministry  is  derived;  but 
thoogh  this  gospel  gives  as  a  moarkable  chain  of 
time  lefeienoes  (213-23,  435,  fir,  64,  72,  IO22,  llSS). 
periiaps  meant  definitely  to  stifien  the  looser  Synopt^ 
momd,  there  are  diffiomtiea  of  reading,  interpietatum, 
or  unngemeot  in  nea^  all  of  them.  Thus  ch.  6 
durald  imjst  probably  precede  oh.  fi.  bi  64  Origen 
and  others  (probably  wrongly)  omit  "the  Faasorer." 
The  nameless  feast  of  61  has  been  chased  all  romid 
the  oalenAur.*  The  sayings  (435}  about  four  months 
to  harvest  and  fidda  alreaOT  white  to  harvest  are 
baffling.  If  the  first  ia  literu  we  get  Janoaiy,  if  the 
aeoona.  May,  as  the  time  of  the  ottManoe.  Bnt  in 
the  npshot  Jn.  agrees  with  Hk.  in  three  Pubotms 
(2i3,Z3,  64,  II55),  with  indeterminate  tinw-notioes 
between  them.  Among  the  early  writers,  Hetito, 
Heracleon,  Tatian,  and  Hippolytus  On  Daniel  htid  s 
similar  view  of  a  two  or  three  years'  ministry.  Baoon,<  . 
however,  drastioolly  reduces  the  Jobumine  date  to  a 
lin^year. 

The  Onutflzioa. — ^Tbis  is  pediapa  the  moat  vital 
BOint  in  NT  chronology,  and  oertaii^  ia  unfortunately 
beyond  our  present  kmniiedge.  Jesoa  **  Boilered  mider 
Pcmtias  Pilate,'*  and  Pilate  was  prooomtor  in  Judisa 
AJ>.  26-36 ;  ■  he  was  returning  to  Rome  (to  answer 
a  ohaige  of  otuelty  in  Samaria)  when  Tiberias  died 
on  Bforah  16,  a.d.  87.  The  Cruoinzitai  therefore  cannot 
have  been  btw  than  the  Passover  of  36.  We  know 
also  (Mt.,  Jn.)  that  it  was  during  the  highrwieathood 
of  Oaiaphas.  Caia^diaB  asamned  this  omoe  in  ajo.  18 
in  sQooesaion  to  Annas,  and  he  was  removed  from  it 
by  Yitellius,  consul  and  governor  of  Syria,  in  favour 
of  Jonathan,  who  in  turn  made  room  for  Theophilos 
just  after  the  Paasovn  of  37.  J<mathui  was  thus 
hig^priBrt  for  36,  and  cannot  have  hew  unwinted 
before  the  Passover  of  that  year.  The  last  I^ssover 
of  Oaiaphaa  was  Hau  36. 


■  JoB^ns,  AM.  XT.  Kl.  1. 
'  Bo  BV  ooRMttr.  AT  Is  wrong  Imr. 
mnemoKt  Is  not  nprfacnted  In  Stt.  Hn. 

•  nt  nm&  Ootpd,  ohs.  Iftf. 

*  Icmttm,  Jul  xrm.  U.  3.  fr.  s. 
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Hwdiy  anyone  (except  Westoott,  who  ao^ested 
Thoisday)  has  doubted  U>at  Jesus  was  crucified  on  a 
IViday.  There  has  been  mon  debate  as  to  the  day 
of  the  Jewish  month.  The  Passover  waa  always  at 
the  foil  moon  of  Niaan.  the  lambs  being  slain  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  and  eaten  after  sonset,  »a  at 
the  beginning  of  the  10th.  The  Synoptic  traditi<Kk 
^qteaia  to  place  the  Craoiflzion  on  the  IGth  (regard- 
ing the  I^t  Suppra  as  the  Passover).  *T^re  ia, 
howem,  some  ambigaity  about  the  use  of  the  word 
"  preparation"  (Mk.  I642,  Jn.  19i4);  see  also  Lk. 
2313*.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  Last  Sapper 
is  to  be  identified  not  with  the  Passover  meal  itseU 
but  wHh  the  Qiddush  or  Sanctifioation  for  Kusover.* 
The  fourth  gospd  definitely  implies  that  the  Cmd- 
fixkm  preceded  the  paschal  meal,  and  was  therefore 
on  the  14tb  moan ;  axtd  this  view,  which  was  also  that 
of  the  earfy  ohnroh,*  is  most  genenUly  h^  by  modem 
wholan. 

Oar  jpfoUem,  therefore,  ia  to  find  in  what  y]Bar, 
iHiea  Euate  waa  proemtoi  and  Caiaphaa  high-priest, 
the  14th  ol  msen  f«II  on  a  Frid^.  We  may  limit 
the  range  to  the  p»iod  28-36,  for  ^late,  who  came  in 
26,  had  ole<^  been  aome  time  in  office  before  the 
Cruoifizicm.  The  task  is  very  diffioult,  because,  as 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  artiole,  not  only  wen 
tiie  Jewish  m<Hdhs  hmar,  bat  we  do  not  know  how 
the  begimmig  of  the  year  was  fixed  or  the  exact  relation- 
ship between  the  fint  day  ot  the  JewUi  mcoth  and  tite 
aetronnnical  new  moon. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Turner,*  who  has  thoronghl;^  sorveyed  aU 
the  evidence  and  reviewed  the  investigations  of  earlier 
students  like  Salmon,*  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
choue  lies  between  29  (March  18  or  April  lfi);30  (Aisil 
7),  83  (April  8)*  la  favour  of  29  is  the  evidence  ci 
element  of  Alezandiia  and  Oiigen.  who  say  the 
Cruoifizitm  was  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberiiu  (Jnlina 
Afrioanus  says  the  16th).  and  that  of  Hip^lytns, 
TertoUian,  Laotantius,  and  the  Acta  Pilatt,  which 
assign  it  to  the  coosnlship  of  L.  Ru  belli  us  Qeminoa 
and  C.  Fiflus  (ot  Bofna)  Geminua,  ue.  29.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ehlegon.  writing  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
reooidi  an  eailhqaake  as  oooorring  in  Bithynia  A.n. 
32-3,  and  a  remarkable  eclipse.  He  derives  the  notice 
of  the  e^pee  bom  the  gospels,  and  probably  brings 
the  undated  pbenomecon  mto  oonnezion  with  the 
dated  one-  E^sebius  adopted  the  date  33,  and  made 
it  popular.  Hippolytoa,  Tertullian,  and  the  Acta 
Pilatt,  mentioned  above,  give  March  25  as  the  actual 
date.  Bnt  no  full  moon  ooonrs  near  this  date  in  any 
of  the  possible  years.  Epipbanios,  however,  had  seen 
cofOBB  of  the  Ada  whioh  gave  the  day  as  March  18. 
The  early  alteraticm  to  the  26th  waa  probably  because 
the  18th  was  deemed  oat  of  the  quenkm  as  pieoedaig 
the  equinox. 

Tonier's  conclusions  have  not  gone  nnohaUenged- 
Bacon*  "oao  say  with  almost  absolute  certainty  tho 
Cruoifixion  £d  not  ooonr  In  29  aj>.,"  and  he  lefeie  to 
Fotimto^iam*  and  AoheUs.*  He  baoea  the  adopticm 
of  what  he  deems  the  erroneom  date  to  the  quarto- 
dedmans  of  Cai^Mulooia  and  their  natuial  deeire  to 
oommemoiate  annually  the  exact  day  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion.  For  the  oomplioated  Jewish  lunar  cakodar 

t  a.  H.  Box  fn  JTha,  IIL  B07. 

•  C/.  1  Oor.  Si,  IKao.  The  fiist-fralta  of  bulcv  with  lAICb  Psol 
oomMTO  tfaa  Bammctlon,  w«n  oOwsd  00  Uth  nnil.  also 
tlie  Qaartodecdman  caatrDTsnv  In  ttM  Snd  oant. 

•  Art.  "  <Aronok«r  of  NT  **  In  HSB. 

•  iMroduMM  te  NT,  Icot.  U, 

•  Joim,  (|f  PAOsClMU.  PP-  lOOS. 
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they  mbstitnted  the  venud  equinox  of  the  Jtilian 
calendar,  which  in  29  fell  on  Friday,  March  26.  Another 
Mdaon.  who  observed  the  anniversary  on  March  18, 
had  the  double  advantage  of  meeting  the  hmar  oondi- 
tiona  of  the  year  29,  in  which  the  full  mocn  Ml  on  thtdt 
day,  and  of  coinciding  with  the  aBtrooomkml  eqfofaiox 
of  the  Julian  calendar  when  the  Ban  entere  Aries. 
That  in  this  year  of  the  oonsalabip  of  the  Qemim  the 
two  spring  equinoxes,  March  18  and  2fi,  fell  on 
Fridays  is  enough,  in  Bacon's  opinion,  to  account  for 
iha  eariy  and  imiversal  adoption  of  th^  year  29.  He 
boUevoB  that  Lk.  started  from  this  point  sod  elaborated 
tbo  ^yndinniisins  ctf  lk,  3x  on  its  mbb,  aDowing  for  a 
cne-year  ministry. 

Before  leavii^  this  moob-diBputed  queatkm  we 
should  notioe  the  aigument  in  faroor  of  uie  year  36,* 
when  Pilate  and  Caiaphas  were  bUU  in  tlieir  respeotiTe 
offices.  ThB  oontentkm  is  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
not  beheaded  till  34r-5.  Herod  Antipas  was  married 
to  the  daughter  cf  Aratao^  king  ol  Iwaa;  and  ^riun 
he  took  Herodias  from  his  brother  Herod  Philip,  his 
wife  complained  to  her  fatli^  and  he  made  war  en 
Antipas.  Antipas  in  turn  complained  to  Tiberius,  who 
sent  Vitellius  against  Aretas.  While  the  expeditdon  was 
inpK^pesBTibuitMdied,>Ain37.  ArstasandAntipaa 
went  thos  at  ittifs  in  35-6,'  and  we  may  leasonaKy 
suppose  that  the  cause  of  the  strife  would  not  have 
been  more  than  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Whether  the 
astronomical  oaloulatione  soit  the  14th  Nisan,  36,  is 
donbtfol;  but  the  theory  enables  those  who  hold  it 
to  intmnet  the  oensns  nnder  Qnirinius  (Lk.  2i*)  as 
the  well-known  oensns  of  a.d.  6  (Ao.  637),  and  gives 
point  to  JA,  23x1  (Prod's  aai£im).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  nullifies  tlie  date  of  tlie  tetnm  from  Ef^pt 
in  Mt.  2i(^3,  and  obU^  ns  to  interpret  Herod  inMt. 
as  Herod  Antipas.  It  is  worth  notmg  that  Josephus 
says  that  popular  opinion  regarded  Antipas's  defeat 
by  Aretas  as  Divine  retribution  for  the  murder  of  the 
Baptist,  which  has  been  held  to  imply  that  John  died 
just  before  the  war.  Yet  28  is  a  more  suitable  date 
than  34  for  the  elopement  of  Herodias  and  the  de- 
scription of  Salome  as  a  damse).  Herodias  was  about 
tbiiW-seven  and  her  daughter  seventeen  or  eighteen 
in  28.  And  retribution  does  not  always  follow  swiftly 
on  the  heels  of  crime. 

The  difaculty  as  to  the  date  of  the  conversion  of 
Paul  if  the  Cmoiflxiou  is  placed  as  late  as  36  is  dealt 
with  bdow. 

lite  beet  working  result  seems  to  be : — 
Birth  <rf  JesoB,  6  B.o. 
Baptism,  A  J).  27  (posnbly  28). 
Cmdflxim,  aj).  29  (Mardi  18).* 

Chronology  ot  the  ApostoDc  Age  ind  of  Paul's  Life.— 
This  is  unfortunately  as  uncertain  as  the  ohronol<^ 
ol  the  gospel  histoty.  Our  difaoulties  he^  with  the 
length  of  time  ^t  elapeed  between  the  Cmdfixion 
and  the  conversion  of  Paul.  A  aeries  of  sommaries 
in  Ao,  divides  that  book  into  six  sections  or  periods, 
terminating  lespeotiveW  at  67,  931,  I224,  I6s,  192o. 
2831.  We  may  anticipate  the  later  discusnon 
noticing  that  the  last  three  are  each  about  the  B&me 
length,  say  six  yearn.  The  first  three  from  the  Cruci- 
fixion (in  29)  to  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippe  (44,  a 
certain  date)  cover  abtmt  fifteen  yeais,  ana  the  pre- 

>  E«lm,  HuBTKth,  ataiW,  SBd,  man  nomOy,  S.  Lata  In 

Bxp.,  Not.  1913. 

*  (y.  JcMphaa,^nt.  xvtn.  iT.6,v.  1,"  tbeSOtbyearofTlbflchit," 
U.  83  or  SD. 

*  E.  UaOal  alaa  anlrta  at  tfais  date  in  an  arliole,  "Wb«a  was 
JcBiMa>riBtbornf*aixp..1IaKtiin7X  Ha  Asm  tba  data  ot  Om 
Mrth  M  auBdar,  Nonitar  S8,  r&a  Bnt  saa  Bzp.,  Hot.  Ml, 
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sumption  is  that  each  of  them  was  abo<at  five  yeats. 
More  explicitly,  eariy  work  in  Jerusalem  was  from  29 
to  84,  the  extension  in  Paketzne  from  34  to  36,  sad 
the  extennoD  to  Antiocfa,  wit^  the  beginning  of  Fkuil'a 
activity,  from  30  to  41.  The  oonvenko  of  Paul  is 
to  be  pUoed  in  the  seoomd  period,  between  fin 
and  ten  (say  seven)  years  after  the  Crarifixion.  This 
is,  however,  a  very  general  and  preoarioas  oonefaiBoa. 
Paul's  own  data  as  given  in  Qol.  U.  have  now  to  be 
leoknied  with.  The  inteci>retati«i  of  Gal.  Ii8  ("after 
three  years**)  and  OaL  2i  ("after  fourteen  yeaa") 
variee  greatfy.  It  is  neoessaiy  to  bear  in  nund  tiw 
inohisive  method  of  leokcHiing  in  sudi  prases;  cf. 
"after  three  days"  n^ght  mly  mean  from  Vndaiji 
night  to  Sunday  morning.  Tho  first  naectkia  it 
whether  the  "fourteen  years"  foUow  tne  "tfane 
years,"  or  iiudude  them  and  go  back  to  the  Convenkn. 
Then  oomes  the  farther  questioii  of  the  oorxdataoa  of 
the  two  Tiiits  meotioaed  in  Oal.  with  tlie  tlow  in  Ac. 
(0a6,  llgo,  15).  The  geaeral  opinion  now  is  that  tfas 
fourteen  yean  date  from  the  Oonvenion,  and  on  the 
whole  that  Gal.  2»Ao.  15,>  OaL  li8>-Ao.  936,  and 
that  Ac.  U.30  is  not  mentioned  in  Gal.  But  a  leMnt 
view  (held  by  £hnmet*  and  others)  is  that,  becaaw 
GaL  was  writlea  at  the  dose  of  tiie  f^ist  Jotunn  sad 
befon  the  Ooondl  of  Ao.  IS,  GaL  Ix6-Ae.  »s6,  sad 
GaL2«Ao.  II30.  A  further  oom^ieationiBbitRMfaoed 
^  Dr.  Henzifis' theoiy  *  that  the  narrative  (rf  the  Oouadl 
in  Ac.  15  is  miaplaoed,  and  should  iveoede  tiie  stay 
ot  the  First  Joumeiy  in  Ao.  13t.  He  identifies  Ao. 
11 30  with  Gal.  2. 

Wo  evidently  need  to  try  and  fix  the  date  of  ths 
famine.  This  is  nsually  given  as  aj>.  46,  when  then 
waa  a  widespread  one;  tint  one  that  affietod  Jwba  | 
early  in  the  reign  td  dandioB  (which  began  in  41)  saiU 
the  passage  better.  If  we  put  it  in  43  and  alkrw  tine 
for  the  ooileotion  oi  relief  at  Antiooh  and  its  despstoh 
to  Jerusalem,  Paul  would  be  in  the  o^ntal  in  44.  H 
this  is  the  occasion  ol  Gal.  2,  and  we  reckon  thixteen 
or  fourteen  years  bacdnreid,  we  get  30  as  Uie  approB- 
mate  date  of  the  Conversion,  m.  one  year  aft«  the 
Cmcifixi<ai.  lids  is  Hamaok's  view.  Bamaaytedoiw 
back  from  46  and  so  gets  33.  Tunur  iaolinee  to  the 
older  theory  that  Gal.  2^Ao.  15.  and  reckons  bum 
49  (Oounotl  of  Ao.  15),  bringing  tiie  Oonvenioa  to  IS^  1 
or  indeed  86.  Those  who  deem  a  few  months  taSBam 
for  the  reoord  of  Ac.  1-^  are  thus  enabled,  if  tbay 
desire,  to  accept  the  theory  already  nMntiic»sd,  that 
the  Crucifixion  was  in  86,  and  that  Faul  was  eonvvrtid  1 
not  very  long  afterwards.   We  have  ssen  Uiat  Haiasfk  I 

Sts  no  long  interval  between  tJie  CmotflxkMi  aad  ths 
aversion,  and  there  is  Bomething  to  be  said  (in  vise 
of  1  Cor.  16b)  in  favour  of  a  year  as  against  mx  « 
seven  years,  or  even  sgainst  three  or  lour.  If  the 
student  will  have  it  so,  he  must  decide  for  UbhU 
whether  he  will  asngn  the  two  eventa  to  the  ssdiv 
dat«,  29-30,  or  tiie  later.  36.  ' 

We  are  stiU  f  aoed  with  the  diffionhy  of  what  FhI 
was  doing  during  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  (tenoreluwa. 
if  we  regard  the  three  as  included  in  the  fourteen)  yeaa 
between  his  Conversion  and  the  seoixid  visit  to  Jen- 
salem.  A  very  di^t  change  (*'diadst6n  "  for  "d» 
detSa  ")  in  the  ori^nal  of  GaL  2z  would  give  us  **aft> 
four  yean  "  in  phuM  <d  "  fourteen."  Let  as  sss  hos 
this  woiks  out 

Four  yean  from  the  Gonnca  in  49  (Gal.  a>As.U}  , 
-46.  ! 
Seven  yean  (tA  taking  the  four  aa  sofassq^  1 
to  the  thne)-42. 

» <3r. pp. 790, 868.  ^      ^     •  cf.9. m. 
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Four  yean  from  the  fiunine  virib  in  46  (QiL  2~ 

Ac.  11)- 42. 
Seraa  yean  from  the  bmine  Tint  in  46»39. 
Four  yean  from  the  {amine  visit  in  44»40. 
Seven  years  from  the  famine  Tisit  in  44—37. 

On  the  inclanve  method  the  period  to  be  enbtraoted 
would  be  a  year  lees  in  eaoh  case,  and  the  dates  a  year 
later.  Even  if  we  put  the  fandne  vimt  in  43,  as  ia 
omte  perminbl^  we  era  luudtr  get  an  eadier  date 
tnan  37  for  the  Converaon.  IIub  would,  <tf  oonree, 
suit  30  as  the  date  of  tha  Gmoifixion. 

On  the  whole,  there  does  not  seem  suffioiuit  reason 
for  altering  the  text  in  the  intereete  of  thoee  who  (1) 
put  tiie  Cnioifiuon  in  36.  and  at  the  same  time  (2), 
putting  Gal.  at  the  end  of  the  First  Journey,  make 
Gal.  2i  =  Ao.  II30,  and  fix  the  famine  visit  m  43  or 
44.  The  present  writer  incUnea  to  (2),  but  with  r^rd 
to  (1)  feeu  that  00  the  whole  the  difficulty  of  putting 
the  uncifixion  bo  late  as  36  is  greater  thui  supposins 
an  interval  of  aiz  years  between  the  Cmoifizion  and 
the  Conversion,  especaaQy  wiien  oombined  with  the 
textnal  emendation  refeired  to.  Kor  is  so  long  an 
inteorval  neoeaaaiv  if  we  follow  Hamaok's  soheme,  hy 
which  the  Oracinxion  is  dated  29,  the  Converaon  30, 
and  (fooiteem  yean  thcnoe)  the  famine  visit  (Ao.  II30 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  mention  of  Aretas 
(2  Cor.  1132)  implies  that  Paul's  esoape  from  Damascus 
cxmld  not  have  been  earUer  than  37,  ennoe  the  eyidenoe 
of  coins  shows  that  Aretas  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  city  before  that  year.  Bnt  all  that  Paul  says 
ia  iAutt  Aretes  had  an  ethnaroh  or  lenresentatiTe  ui 
D&mascna  (as  tiie  Jews  had  in  AlexBoaria),  and  this 
was  possible  before  the  city  passed  under  his  eontrd. 
The  relation  of  the  famine  visit  in  Ao.  II30  to  the  death 
of  Henxl  Agrippa  and  the  other  incidents  of  Ao.  12  is 
not  quite  dear,  but  we  do  know  that  Herod  died  in  44. 
The  date  of  the  famine  has  been  diseussed.  If  we  ledcon 
it  aj$43,  thirteen  yean  tains  us  back  to  90 ;  if  we  put 
it  in  46*  ve  mnst  add  fourteen  yean  to  tiu  three  (say, 
ft  total  of  sixtera)  to  bring  us  to  30  as  the  date  of  the 
Oopvenion. 

When  we  oonsider  the  chronological  data  given  in 
Ao.  for  Paul's  journeys  we  are  not  greatJy  helped. 
The  apostle  spends  eighteen  months  at  Corinth  (Ao. 
I811)  on  the  Second  Journey  ;  three  years  at  B|die8QS 
(IO8-10,  2O31)  and  three  months  at  Oorindi  on  the 
Third.  Two  years  were  spent  in  Csaaarea  jS^),  and 
ttwo  at  Borne  (2830).  The  length  of  the  mterrening 
periods  is  purely  oonjectural. 

Seme  valuable  evidence  is  nfForded  by  arohnologioal 
disoovery.  The  names  ot  the  prooonsuls  of  Cyprus 
for  51  and  62  are  known,  so  that  Paul's  visit  (Ao.  13) 
must  have  ben  before  SI.  The  name  of  Serous 
P&ulos  ooonn  hi  inscriptitMis,  bnt  with  no  indication 
of  dat0.  We  have  sure  gronnd  for  the  date  of  Paul's 
Btay  in  Corinth.  An  inscription  found  at  Delphi  fixes 
the  beginning  of  GalHo's  prooonsnlsbip  in  Oorinth  in 
the  sprmg  of  62  ;  this  brin^  the  apostle  thi^er  in  BO. 
Oar  great  disappointment  is  our  inability  to  settle 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Festns  (Ac.  2427).  Paul  sa^ 
Felix  has  been  "for  many  yeus  a  jui^  unto  this 
iubtion"(24io).  Felix  suooeeded  Cumanns  as  procurator 
in  62.  IJghtfoot  thought  **  many  years  '*  most  be  at 
least  six  or  seven ;  therefore  Paul's  words  were  spoken 
in  68  or  69,  and  Felix  was  superseded  in  60  or  61. 
3ixt  Felix  had  held  a  responsible  position  in  Palestine 
before  62,  and  Paul's  words  would  have  been  appro{Hiate 

>^0f  ttoaiM  Oal.  S  can  be  ohronolo^odr  UntUad  iritfa  An  U 


as  ea^  as  65.  It  Is  true  that  Joeephns  gives  a  long 
list  of  ev«its  ooonrring  in  Felix's  proouratorship  as 
having  happmwd  under  Kero  (who  began  to  reign  in 
64),  bnt  they  may  have  been  more  oontemporaneoua 
than  suooessive.  According  to  Ensebius,  Festns  ar- 
rived in  the  second  year  of  Mero,  but  we  do  not  know 
his  anthority.  When  Fdix  reached  Rome  he  was 
prosecuted  for  misgovemment,  buC  was  acquitted 
through  the  inBuence  of  bis  brother  Pallas.  Now 
Pallas  was  removed  from  office  in  the  winter  aAer 
Nero's  aooession  (64-6).  The  qoeirtjcm  is  whether 
Fe£z  was  recalled  in  the  nagn  of  CSandias,  or  iHielher 
Pallas,  though  not  hi  offloe,  was  aUe  Co  retain  some 
influoioe.  £1  any  case  we  cannot  put  the  event  so 
late  as  60,  for  that  time  Poppraa  was  in  power, 
and  would  have  supported  her  Jewish  oountrymen 
against  Felix.  Hamack  puts  the  recall  of  Fehx  in 
66,  Turner  in  68.  On  this  it  f<^ow8  that  Paul  arrived 
in  Rome  in  67  or  69  (spcmg).  The  "two  yean" 
mmtioned  in  Ac  2S30  brings  os  to  68  or  61,  and  thwe 
then  arises  the  ve^d  qneMitm  of  a  release,  a  period 
of  journeying  west  and  east,  and  a  second  arrest  (see 
pp.  772,  881).  We  know  that -Paul  suffered  a  violent 
oeath  in  Rome,  and  it  is  generally  held  that  this  was 
not  before  the  pereeoution  of  A4,  and  may  have  been 
later,  though  before  Nsro'a  death  in  68.  Bat  it  may 
have  been  as  eariy  as  63,  on  the  duuge  (rfincoiang  to 
riot.  Any  charge  was  good  enoogh  foe  condemnation 
by  Nero.  The  probability  is  that  Peter  shared  the 
same  fate  between  64  and  68. 

The  last  definite  chronological  data  furnished  by 
the  NT  writings  are  found  in  Rer .  Here  all  the  features 
point  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  under  Domitian 
(p.  028),  t.e.  in  the  last  deiw^  of  the  first  century. 

A  few  w(»ds  wiU  suffice  for  other  dates  in  NT  history. 
Hie  death  of  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  reign  o{ 
Herod  Agrippa,  must  fall  between  41  and  44.  With 
this  we  may  compare  the  well-atteeted  early  tradition 
that  the  TwfAve  left  Jerusalem  twelve  yearn  after 
Jesus'  death.  The  last  NT  roferenoe  to  the  church 
in  Palestine  ia  Ac.  21 16,  when  Patd  brought  the  Gentile 
fund  to  Jerusalem,  and  James  the  brother  of  Jesus 
is  pre-emin«it.  Joeephus  *  tells  us  that  James  suffered 
martyrdom  in  62;  Hegeeippus*  put  it  nearer  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  perhaps  about  67,  when  the 
Christians  migrated  to  Pella  in  Perse*.  For  Peter 
and  John,  see  the  Introductions  to  the  Epistles  bearing 
their  names.  The  dates  of  the  different  books  of  NT  are 
discussed  in  the  commentary  at  the  appropriate  pages. 

A  Table  or  Tbntativx  Datbs  in  laa  Jjrvt  ov  Paul. 


Convenimi   30  or  37 

Fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  1)   .    .  32  or  39 

In  Syria,  Cihoia,  and  Antioch     ...  32  (or38)-44 

Visit  to  Jerusalem  (Ao.  11,  Oal.  2)   .    .  44 

C^rpnis  and  Oalatia   46-48 

Conference  in  Jerusalem  (Ao.  16)     .    .  49 

Second  Mission  Tour  begins  ....  60 

In  Corinth   60-62 

Ephesus,  Galatia,  Corinth  (brief  visit)  .  52-66 

llaoedonia  (3  Cor.  1-0)   66 

Three  months  in  Corinth   66-66 

Arrest  in  Jorusalon   66 

Detention  at  Cnsuea   66-68 

Voyage  to  Rom©   58-69 

Impruonment  in  Rome   .....  59-61 


The  following  teble,  taken  in  substance  from  HDB 
(I424.),  will  show  the  different  schemes  adopted 
leading  authorities :—  _ 

>  ilnf.,  XX.  Ik.  L  >  AMblPB,  BUU^L,  □.  zzUI.  ILIS. 
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1 
tS 

Turner. 

i 
g 

Light- 
foot. 

Cnicifixion  .... 

29  or  30 

29 

30 

ao 

Pftal's  oonversion  . 

30 

36-36 

33 

84 

Second  Tint  to  Jeru- 

salem .... 

44 

46 

46 

46 

TiistJoomey  .    .  . 

46 

47 

47 

48 

CoaacA  at  Jenmlem  . 

47 

49 

60 

51 

Arrival  at  Corinth  .  . 

48 

60 

51 

62 

Thiid  Journey  .    .  . 

50 

52 

63 

64 

Arrest  (Fenteoost)  .  . 

64 

66 

57 

58 

Arrival  at  Rome 

67 

69 

60 

61 

Death  

64 

64-65 

66 

61 

Peter's  mattyidom 

64 

80 

64 

Domltian 


AJ>. 


Roman  Ekpebobs  (c/.  p.  612). 
Date  of  Aeetasion. 
AngottiiB     ....     31  B.a  (Battle  of  Acttum.— 

IrwnusandEuse- 
Ibu8  date  the  ao- 
oeemax  from  the 
death  of  Juliiis 
Ctmr,  44  B.c.) 

Tiberias  Aj>.  14 

Caligda   „  37 

Claudiua   „  41  (Jews  expelled  from 

Rome,  44.) 

Nero   „  54  (Fire  at  Borne  and 

peiBeoution  of 
ChriBtiana,  64. 
Outbreak  of  Jen  - 
iflh  War,  66.) 

Galba.  Otho,  TiteQitu  A.D.  6S-^(Fwiodof  oivilstiife.) 
VeepaaiaD     .    .    .    „       69  (Fkll  of  Jenualem, 

70.) 

Ottiii      .    .    .    .    „  78 


81  {PerBeoDtioiu  tn 
Rome  and  Aria 
Minor,  9S-90.) 

Kerva  ,.  96 

Trajan  „  98 

Hadrian  ,,117 

Antomniu  Pins .  ' .  .  „  138 
Mannu  Anzdins    .    .    „  161 


&cDd  the  Oteat,  Ung  .  . 

Aiehelans,  etiuuioh     ,  . 

PnonzatoTB;  Ooponhia 

Manias  AmUvins 
Annius  Bnf  us 
Valerias  Qratus 
Pontius  Fibte 
Manelhu 
Marulhie  . 

Hend  Agrippa  I.,  king 

PnouatozB :  Cosjpias  Fadtw 

Tiberius  Alexandn 
Cumwns 
AnConiuB  Felix 
Fortius  Feetna 
Alhinp^ 
Genius  F^oma 

FUl  of  JflroBBbm    .    .  . 


37-4  BJ!. 
4  BX.-!&Ji.6 
AJi,  6-9 
„  9-U 
„  12-16 
„  16-26 
„  26-3« 

a*-w 

„  37-41 
..  41-44 
44-46 

4«-48 
„  48-62 
„    62-58  (T| 

„  68(tH» 
«  61-« 
6S-68 
..  70 


I4ttfatiu«. — In  addition  to  Lhe  ancient'  antliafitki 
oitea'in  the  disoossion,  see  Tomer,  art.  "  Quaooliogj 
of  NT  "  in  HDB,  "  NT  Chronol^  "  in  BB ;  WUtr 
oodE.  art.  "Dates"  in  DOG;  Zmiob,  art.  "Datai" 
in  DAC;  Maclean,  art.  "Chroncdogy  of  NT"  in 
HSDB ;  Von  Soden,  art.  *'  Chronology  (NT)  "  in  EK; 
Wieseler,  CkronoL  Synops.  der  Svang.  and  Chnm.  in 
apoat.  ZeUaUera;  W.  M.  Bams^'s  books;  Haroack. 
Ckron,  der  altchrigO.  LiU. ;  O.  Holtzmann.  NT  Ut- 
ffeaeAtc&te^,  pp.  117-147. 

*  SannI  «<  tbadaUa  •»  to  ba  takao  la  -rp— '-—t^ -f 
On  ohM  sothgcilr  ia  Jimtflbm. 


OENEALOalOAL  TABLE  OP  THE  HEBOSe. 

AiraiPATBB, 

Gk>TOTiiOT  of  Idumiea 


AtmFATSB, 
Pnxmiator  of  Judiea,  d. 


HZBOD  THS  GbEAT,  d.  4  B.C., 

mairied  five  women,  had  ten  children,  including 


AUSTOBULOS. 


Al^XANDKB 
(whose  descend- 
ants were  kings 

of  Anoeoia). 


Hebod  FHTLlr, 
*n.  Herodias, 
who  divorced 
him. 


Salome. 


Abohxiaub, 
king  erf  Jndtea 
4  B.C.,  dmoaed 

A.D.6, 


HXBOD  limPAS, 

tetrarchof 
Galilee  and 
Perea, 
m.  (1)  dan^iter 
of  ArSaa, 
(S)HerodiM. 


Pbhif, 
tetrarohd 

Itnnga, 
okSaloaa 


Hbbo9  AonrPA, 

(f.A.D.  44 

(AC|12). 


Hbbodus, 

m.  (1)  Herod  FhiKp, 
(2)  Herod  Antipas. 


Hbbod, 
king  of  Chalds. 


I  

Hbbod  AaiOPFA  n. 
(Ac  26). 


Bbsbhicb. 


(2)  F^t^ 
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taUe  is  baaed  on  that  dtmi  in  HoSatt,  INT.  xvifl.  i  cf.  Mo&M,  Historical  NT,  70ff.  It  will  be 
that  in  the  oeoond  and  loarth  oolumns  Ute  dates  ate  often  only  ^proximate  or  even  oonjeotoiaL 


JewiA  and  Ckriatkm 
ffufory. 


Pagan  Lderature. 


Jemahamd  ChritHan 
LH«raturt. 


6  B.&. 

4  B.a 

A.D.  6 


14 

18 
26 

27 
29 
30  or  36 
37 
38 

41 
44 
46 
4S 

60 
62 

64 
66 
68 

59 
60 


62 
64 


66 

69 

70 

75 

79 

80 
81 

90 

03 
94 


BvUiolSeneoa 

Census  of  Qoirinins 

Aooeesbn  of  Tiberias 

Pilate   procurator  of 
Jndna 

Aooearion  of  Caligalii 


Acoeeaion  of  Claudius 
Romans  in  Britain 


FeEz    proonzator  of 

Jadtta 
Acoewinp  ci  Neio 

Festiu  ptoouvatOT  of 
JndM 


Burning  of  Rome  and 
Feneontion  of  Chtis- 

Revolt  of  Boadkea  fai 

Britain 
Revolt   of   Jews  in 

Palestine 

Jndna  a  separate  pro- 

vinoa 
Epiotetas  in  Borne 
Cuoaseum  boHding 
Acoeeaion  of  Titus 
Destmotion  of  Pompeii 

and  Henmlanenm 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF  JESUS 


Bt  Mr.  H. 

Cn  lesnltfl  of  oritioid  ttady  of  the  reoorda  ooncem- 
Bg  JeBiu  have  oftm  been  represented  as  largely 
le^tiTe.  The  iseoe  ia  said  to  be  a  freeh  Mose  uike 
)£  the  fragmoitary  charaotor  of  our  information  and 
ii  the  BtrangmesB  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  Himself. 
?o-da7  we  realise  that  the  life  of  Jesus  can  never 
le  written.  The  material  is  wanting.  Neither  in 
luality  nor  in  extent  do  the  gospeJs  satisfy  the  re- 
uiremmts  of  a  modem  Inographer.  At  best  they 
ffer  ua  oertain  memorabilia  of  the  public  ministry 
f  JeeoB,  hardly  adequate  to  ooiutraot  the  story  of 
^e  year  or  years  during  which  He  evaneelised  His 
eopie,  and  barely  euffioing  to  mirror  the  oluef  features 
t  His  message.  Where  tiie  modem  mind  is  most 
nriotu,  the  goBpek  seun  to  be  leaat  oommunioative. 
[en  would  fun  enter  into  the  seoret  <rf  the  innw  lifd 
f  JeeuB,  unravel  the  mystery  of  His  growtii  op  till 
16  lame  of  His  showing  unto  Israel,  and  trace  yet 
irther  the  development  of  innermost  convictions 
hioh  ocmditioned  Hie  activity  as  a  prophet.  But 
le  facts  that  the  gospels  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of 
te  eaify  life  <d  JeeoB,  and  that  almost  oreBT  stoiy 
naista  of  a  unide  record  <d  outward  act  and  utter- 
loe,  -wiih  itnr  hmts  as  to  inward  feeliiu  or  historical 
ttdiig,  seem  at  first  sight  to  defeat  these  hopes  of 
laiysinfi  motive  and  tracing  growth.  It  is  mdeed 
Jy  wiUiin  narrow  limits  th^t  any  snob  hopes  may 

>  realised.  For  the  secret  of  Jesus  belong  to  Himself 
id  to  them  that  love  Him,  and  even  His  loved  ones 
8  not  in  complete  possession  of  that  holy  mind. 
Th«  nanativee  of  the  first  and  third  evangelic 
ptrding  the  birth  of  Jesus  help  us  bot  little  to 
Mrpret  His  history.  Apart  from  the  suspicion  that 
9y  are  later  legendary  additions  framed  to  answer 
estions  with  wnioh  the  earliest  aoooants  of  Jesus 
<re  not  oonoemed,  they  do  not  nerve  to  explain, 
oepb  indirectly,  the  cironmstanoes  imder  wliich 
nia  entraed  on  His  minisbiT.  Loke's  aocoont  of 
B  viait  to  Jmualeni  when  He  was  twdve  yean  iM 
an  ore  vi^oable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  shows  us  Jeeus 
isoious  of  His  filial  relation  to  God  even  in  boyhood, 
t  even  in  that  incident  the  return  to  Nazareth  and 

>  subsequent  life  in  obedience  to  His  paranta  an 
i  the  least  significant  features. 

r^mm  was  iHonght  np  in  Nassratfa  of  GMilee,  and 
ia  poastUe  to  reoonstmot  with  some  confidence  the 
rironment  in  which  the  fint  thirty  years  of  His  life 
re  spent.  Naeareth  (p.  29)  itaeH  seems  to  have  been 
•asy  little  town  of  some  15.000  inhabitants.  It  was 
no  means  out  of  the  world.  One  of  the  roads  by 
ich  merchant  caravans  passed  from  Damascus  to 
il^lia  and  Egypt  wound  nnmd  the  foot  of  the  hili 
whioh  Nazoretn  stood,  while  the  neighbouring  hills 
±bi9  aooth  offered  a  view  of  a  stretch  of  ooontry 
I.  in  memones  <^  the  history  <rf  Inael.  The 
le  hiOs  jronld  enable  a  boy  to  watch  oompanks 
pilgiiiiiB  jonmeying  to  and  fnHn  Jeontsalunt  and 
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from  the  hiUa  to  the  north  the  varied  traffic  of  an 
imperial  highway  came  under  obeervation.^  Is  it 
hazardous  to  safest  that  the  references  which  Jesus 
makes  to  the  Gentiles  reflect  the  impressions  of  his 
boyhood  T  As  a  boy  He  watched  the  representatives 
of  the  great  outside  worid  hurrying  past  on  the  main 
roads  near  Nazareth.  What  am  u»y  seeing  ?  Two 
oharaoteristifls  of  the  Gentiles  would  be  early  dis- 
covered— their  preoccupation  wtth  oommeioe  and 
their  standard  of  greatness.  The  merchant  caravans 
betray  the  anxious  thought  about  the  monx>w,  which 
sets  men  seeking  aft«r  things  to  eat  and  drink  and 
clothes  to  wear.  Imperial  dignitaries,  or  a  suitor  for 
a  kingdom  like  Arohdaos,  pMting  alaog  the  highway, 
are  tyvlkstl  <A  the  great  ones  among  the  Gen  tike,  who 
lord  n  ovn  them.  The  first  imprasdons  of  that 
outi^de  world,  with  its  oommerdaliinn  and  its  imperial- 
ism, would  be  conveyed  to  Jesos  hy  all  tiiat  Iw  saw 
on  the  great  roads. 

Scattered  hints  in  the  gospels  afford  some  idea  of 
the  conditions  (rf  home-me  in  Nazareth.  In  the 
suable  of  the  Importunate  Friend  (Ik.  II5S.)  the 
nonseholdw  whose  slumbem  are  disturbed  does  not 
need  to  rise  to  answer  the  door.  He  condnots  a 
oonveraation  with  his  neighbour  from  the  bed  which 
he  shares  with  his  children.  This  is  not  a  large  house, 
and  its  furniture  is  simple.  After  dark,  one  lamp, 
tightly  placed,  suffices  to  give  light  to  all  in  the  kind 
of  house  in  which  Jesus  Uved.  The  streets  and  market- 
place in  which  the  children  play  their  games  of  pre- 
tence by  day  (now  marriages  and  now  funerals  engag- 
ing their  attention)  beoome  the  outer  darimese  when 
night  falls ;  for  there  are  no  windows  through  which 
the  lamps  shine,  and  no  street  lighting.  If  you  are 
without  you  must  carry  your  own  lamp,  and  woe 
betide  you  if  you  forget  the  oil.  The  familiar  contrast 
of  the  outer  darkness  and  the  lifted  home  imaged 
for  Jeans  the  contrast  between  gaming  and  losing  the 
K^igdom. 

The  domestio  economy  apparent  in  the  parable  of 
the  Importunate  Friend  must  likewise  nave  been 
familiar  to  Jesus.  He  lived  among  people  who  had 
no  great  margin,  whose  supply  of  oaQv  oread,  baked 
at  home,  did  not  suffice  to  cover  suaden  additional 
calls.  They  were  not  poor,  il  the  word  "poor" 
su^ests  slum-poverty  to  as.  But  they  were  peO[^ 
who  did  not  alwavs  find  it  easy  to  make  raids 
meet,  who  knew  wjiat  it  was  to  be  anxious  about 
the  morrow  and  wonder  where  to-morrow's  bread 
was  coming  from.  It  may  perhaps  be  suf^^ested 
that  when  Jesus  speaiks  of  the  difficulty  of  sewing 
patches  of  new  nloth  Mk  to  uld  and  worn-out  garments 
tba  illustration  Is  homelr  in  the  sense  that  the  faot 
had  bem  awreoiated  in  His  own  home  in  Nazaretli.' 
H  Jose^  mod.  as  Jesos  was  otmiing  to  muihood,  and 
>  O.  Adun  Smith,  BUt.  (hog.  of  the  Botr  LamA,  pp.  4S3L 
•  Cy.T.  B.  CHm,  CmiM  «/hligioiu,  p.  IJL 
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whiie  His  brothers  and  luten  vera  atill  young,  Jemw 
Himself,  we  must  mippoae,  beoamo  the  chiat  wage- 
earner  and  abared  wHn  Mair  t^e  oaiea  of  the  hooae- 
hold.  He  oertainly  watohed  tiie  leaven  at  woifc  in 
the  meal  when  she  made  the  bread,  and  He  may  well 
have  rejoioed  with  His  mother  over  the  mooessfal 
eearoh  for  a  lost  ooin-  A  carpenter  in  Nuaieth  would 
cwme  into  direct  oontaot  with  the  daily  labours  and 
domeotio  life  of  his  neighboors.  He  would  make 
yokes  and  ploughs  for  peasant-fanners,  and  domeetio 
atensQs  for  divene  homes.  This  would  lesolt  in  a 
natural  oaderstaDdiag  of  the  proMems  of  ahnida  homes 
•nd  t-radn. 

Not  all  the  neigh  borne  of  Jesus  belonged  to  the 
poorer  classes.  He  would  know  by  report  at  least 
the  local  manoi^hoose,  where  the  J^^at  householder 
Uved  with  his  retinue  of  slaves.  There  were  many 
rich  fools  in  Oahlee  whose  highest  wisdom  expressed 
itself  in  building  largw  bamf— a  vanity  frcon  whidi 
the  fowls  of  the  air  are  free,  ontdi^oas  of  life 
in  the  households  of  these  tioh  men  are  also  familiar. 
When  the  master  goes  out  to  feast  with  Dives  and 
stays  late,  the  slaves  must  wait  and  watch  for  his 
return :  when  he  seta  out  on  a  journey  he  entrusts 
his  property  to  his  slaves  and  looks  to  receive  his  own 
back  -mth  interest.  The  slaves  themselves  differ  in 
nulk  and  character.  Some  are  in  positionfl  of  re- 
sponsibility :  they  oot  as  bailiffs  and  factors  and  control 
their  fcJlow-Bervant^.  Some  reoeire  many  talents ; 
others  tmly  one.  When  they  are  in  fault  they  most 
throw  themselves  on  the  meroy  of  theai  loni,  and 
those  who  most  need  meroy  are  not  always  most  ready 
to  diow  it.  Those  who  have  been  most  closely 
associated  in  daily  work  and  life— ^nen-servants  who 
share  Ha  same  bed,  or  wonun  who  grind  at  the  same 
mill  Tirffl  be  found  to  be  sepsiated  in  i^raoter  and 
fate.  The  life  of  the  slave  class  provides  Joens  with 
many  a  parable. 

It  wonid  be  easy  to  multiply  partMolais  of  the 
social  background  revealed  in  Uie  teadiing  of  Jeens.* 
bnt  perhaps  what  has  been  written  in  fene  ptevioas 
nuagnphs  suffices  to  bring  out  the  tana  in  which 
the  contrast  cS  rich  and  pow  was  prasanted  to  tht 
mind  of  Jesus,  and  also  to  recall  the  fact  that  Galilee 
was  the  province  in  which  Jews  came  into  most  frequent 
contact  with  Gentiles.  Tt  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a 
satisfactory  picture  of  the  condition  of  religious  and 
political  thought  and  feeling  in  Oalilee  in  the  time 
(rf  Jesus. 

The  GalilMuis  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  been  leas 
gloomy  and  less  fonatioal  than  the  Judnans.  The 
bctsthat  they  dwelt  in  a  fair  and  pleasant  land,  that 
they  were  prosperous,  and  that  the  Roman  yoke 
proBsed  but  lightly  on  them,  as  there  was  a  Jewish 
si^  in  Oalitee  whm  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  in 
Juoiaa,  coml»ned  to  make  the  Galileans  more  contented 
than  ^eir  fellow-citizens  in  the  south.  And  yet  it 
was  in  Oalilee  that  the  Zealot  movement  had  its  rise 
Mid  its  greatest  influence.  Perhaps  their  wealth 
itself  and  their  natural  desire  to  assert  their  patriot- 
ism eventually  drove  them  in  the  Zealot  direction. 
They  could  provide  the  means  for  war ;  they  poeseesed 
at  once  the  wealth,  the  industry,  and  the  courage ; 
and.  therefore,  many  even  during  the  boyhood  oi 
Jesus  were  looking  to  armed  revolt  as  the  method 
of  realising  God's  Kingdom,  while  in  the  last  crisis 
Galilee  proved  tbe  stmtgth  of  the  insurrection.  They 
might  he  the  more  inolmed  to  seek  salvation  by  the 
Bwoid,  as  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  fulfil  the  Pharisaic 

>  Ft*  thta  tople  ooDEolt  WdiMd,  DitOtMrnlmJ^m.  p.  TS  i  T.  B. 


ideal  of  Ininging  in  the  Kingdom  through  keeping  the 
law.  The  presence  of  numerous  Oeotilas  helped 
to  pot  the  highest  standard  of  legal  orthodtoy  cat 
of  leach  of  the  Galtlsan.  Moreover,  oontaot  with 
Gfli^iles  indined  many  GaKUaau  Jm  towaids  a  laxw 
view  of  the  claims  of  the  Law.  The  CaToonUs 
attitude  the  Jewish  eldos  towaids  the  osnturioii 
whose  case  they  oommended  to  Jesus  (Uc.  73f.)  flsa 
hardly  have  been  an  isolated  ezami^  of  the  good 
feeding  which  must  often  have  pevailed  betweea 
Jews  and  Qentiks  in  Oalilee.  Many  Oalilaans  woald 
mdorse  the  positliML  of  enlightened  Jews  at  the  Sto- 
pernon  who  strove  to  oommend  thear  laligioa  to  Ood- 
feaiing  Omtiles.  ^r  all  this  seeming  huity  JndM 
despised  OaUlee.  This  people  with  lax  religiaa  sad 
a  bad  accent  were  oleaiily  under  a  corse  (Jn.  74% 
Mt.  2673).  From  among  them  no  prophet  would 
arise  (Jn.  741,53).*  The  Qalilteans  most  hare  resented 
this,  and  possibly  their  political  enthusiaams  as  Hen- 
diaos  or  as  Zealots  were  the  stronger  in  oonaeqiienDa 

However  this  may  be,  Jesus  grew  to  manhood  at  s 
time  wbea.  Messianic  speonlatipns  were  many  sad 
various.  Some  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdon 
throuf^  war,  ethers  through  the  pecfeot  ofaservaae* 
<rf  the  Iaw.  Yet  othera  wen  busy  with  disoosMS 
of  times  and  seasons.  They  held  that  die  Kiogdoa 
would  come  only  through  some  supenatoral  mter- 
vention,  so  thsy  studied  apooal^p^  iweiweta,  and  Mt 
In  (»der  the  Boeius4rf  the  bet  great  aot  in  thehnma 
divna.  ^ee  azticAe  on  "Apocalvptio  litecatun.") 
It  most  not,  howevw,  be  supposed  tiiat  the  MMs- 
lyptic  hteratore  current  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
was  mainly  oonoemed  with  the  interpretatton  of 
visions  and  symbols.  This  literature  most  TSther  bs 
regarded  as  the  refuge  of  the  mystio  from  the  tmsms 
(rf  legalism.  Under  tiie  »gis  of  great  names  fioa  thi 
past,  like  Enodi  ana  Moses,  men  seound  liberty  to 
oevdop  their  thoughts  as  to  the  Kingdom  at  Ood 
and  His  Christ.  In  some  of  these  writzngs  the  hcf> 
of  immortality  and  the  duty  of  forgivenaas  attained 
clearer  expression  than  they  ever  reached  in  the  OT- 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  Oalilee  in  tlie  ssooad 
century  B.O.  a  den)  B|dritoal  lel^riooa  life,  and  GbBm 
continued  to  be  the  land  of  the  nU^oos  myMie 
and  sete."  the  abode  of  the  less  ricrid  sdiool  of  Fhsne- 
ism,  when  Jesus  and  His  disoiplea  weiw  preadnsg 
the  Kingdom.*  And  whether  they  went  far  isle 
apocalyptic  writings  or  not,  many  GaHlsaas  warn 
waiting  for  the  oooscdation  of  Isrsiel,  and  wen  caa- 
vinced  that  only  a  new  apooalvpse,  a  fresh  lerrelstiaa 
of  Ood.  would  meet  their  need.  Ood  most  vial  and 
redeem  His  people.  Such  men  and  women  felt  An- 
srives  to  be  m  tne  positaon  of  die  poor  in  the  ftslat- 
They  would  not  put  their  trust  m  pfinoes.  nor  yK 
in  horses  and  obariotB.  They  oouid  not  hope  to 
win  the  fulfilment  of  Ood's  promise  by  their  own  nlfi- 
ment  oi  the  Law.  They  hongend  and  tUnted  aAf 
righteonmesB.  but  they  ware  too  oonsrioos  of  tfaar 
fdlum  to  expe<A  to  earn  a  rewaid.  TTnleaa  God  ilB 
beard  the  poor  man  when  he  eried.  thue  was  no  h«> 
for  Israel.'  Among  the  poor  in  spirit  Jeans  wosU 
find  this  yearning  after  a  new  revMstion  of  Ood  (im 
further  p.  637,  and  the  aiticie  on  **Oiiiiln»iiiiwy 
Jewish  Beligion"). 
hi  His  home  and  in  the  synagogiie  widi  ila  sAnd 

>  KkthsnMl^  qnvtkn  tn  Jn.  I46  mr  taab*  not  titat  HMn* 
WM  ft  town  0*  pcocUtwij  btA  zDOnkitetSii*  btt^lm  OdSliil 

eootd  notpndoot the Chriit. 

■  See  C&iHoa,  RHigioKi  DmKlopmemt  hmtem  tftrtWarfriltJi* 
TmlmtmtU,  tap.  pp.  IKt. 
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leeoM  would  become  familiaT  with  the  religiooa  ttadi- 
ioa  ot  His  people.  He  never  leoeived  the  edocstion 
if  a  wiibe^  the  kind  ol  tnining  vhioh  moaUed  the 
Bind  td  FMil  (Hk.  63,  Jn.  TxsK  He  handled  the 
JoriptuM  wHh  a  freedom  vhiub  aistremed  the  Ublio- 
aben  of  His  day,  and  yet  the  OT  iras  to  Him  the 
cord  of  God.  If  tte  ma;^  judge  from  diieot  qnotalione 
ittributed  to  Jeeos,  Inaiah  among  the  prophets'  and 
^utoronomy  among'lEe~law-booKa  moat  mflaenced 
lim,  and  the  nest  ^aoe  might  be  ani^d  to  eertain 
if  the  Fialmt  and  some  pueagee  in^)ameL  Jesni 
oond  in  the  OT  the  anticipation,  if  not  the  interpreta- 
i<m,  of  Hifl  own  experience  and  to  it  He  tamed  in 
he  oiisea  of  His  Hfe.  The  revelation  at  the  bftptism 
»me  to  Him  clothed  in  the  words  <A  Pb.  2  and  Is.  42. 
TitbpasMgM  from  Dentenmomy  He  met  and  foiled  eaoh 
emptation.  Jn  the  light  of  the  oonchiding  chapters  d 
klalaohi  He  faitenmted  the  signifioanoe  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  well-known  prophecy  of  Zechuiah  may 
uve  saggested  the  trinmphol  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Ji  Isuafa  and  in  Ps.  118  Jeeos  ioond  the  elue  to  tlw 
ailoie  of  His  people  to  receive  Him.  Is.  53  probably 
ustained  His  conviction  that  His  death  woold  be  a 
ansom  for  many.  The  langnage  of  the  Pss.  expressed 
ilis  last  thoughts  npon  the  Cross.  The  mind  td  the 
Sirisb  was  oleariy  at  lumie  in  the  OT. 

WitJk  regard  to  the  apooalyptio  writinga  (p.  431 ) 
Jie  case  is  not  so  clear ;  bnt  it  M  dif&cuH  to  redst  the 
tonolumon  that  at  least  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
Testaments  of  the  XIL  Patriar^  most  be  ranked 
unong  the  books  which  influenced  oar  lioid  as  wdl 
ts  His  apostles.  Where  in  tihe  gospels  the  tiUe  "  Son 
it  Bfan  is  deariy  Messianio.  and  the  Son  of  Man 
odowed  with  snpenuttwral  attribiites.  It  is  diffiooH 

0  d^^  the  inflnenoe  of  the  'Bodk  of  Enoch  as  wdl 
s  of  iWn.  7x3.  The  picture  of  the  last  judgment  in 
it.  25,  as  wdB  as  the  conceptiim  of  Gehenna,  seems 
Jao  to  reflect  the  teaching  embodied  in  Enoch.  The 
iringing  together  of  the  two  great  oommandments, 
ad  the  teaching  a  boot  fnigiveness  in  the  Sennon  oo 
he  Mount,  are  apparmtly  antidrated  in  Qte  TMft- 
oents  of  th«  Xu  Patriarohs.'   Whether  or  no  then 

9  direoi  Uteraiy  dependmoe^  it  is  dear  that  Jesot 
>ocept«d  in  some  important  particulars  the  language 
xiji  thought  of  a  circle  which  had  been  influenced 
ly  these  apooahrpUo  writings.  At  tiw  same  time  we 
nost  beware  of  speaking  as  ff  Jesos  vne  depemdsnl 
m  Uterary  soufoes  for  inspbsatimk.  His  fnatthing 
annot  be  constructed  out  of  qnotatims :  ft  is  no 
aero  echo  of  eai^er  writers.  With  the  poerible  ex- 
ception of  the  entry  into  Jemisalem  on  an  ass.  His 
ttitude  and  His  oondoct  never  seem  to  be  deter- 
oined  by  preoccupation  with  a  particnlar  passage 

1  Soriptore.  That  the  sooceesive  phases  of  the 
ainistiy  of  Jesos  were  guided  by  some  established 
ystem  oi  esohatobgioal  devetopmmt,  as  Schweitzer 
pparently  believes,  seems  to  me  a  fandfal  theory. 

10  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is  no  siich  dependence 
n  a  literary  tradition  to  be  traced  in  the  story  of 
esus.  That  Hit  life  in  God  was  nourished  by  the 
>T  and  by  apooalyptio  books  ia  tme,  but  His  life  is 
till  His  own. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  oS  Tibeihu  (t.e.  aj>.  26  or  27 ; 
f.  p.  662).  John  the  Baptist  began  his  ministry.  Liont- 
rard  appearance  and  m  spirit  he  seemed  to  the  people 
o  resemble  EHjah.  The  harden  of  his  meesue  was  a 
all  to  repentance — ^national  repentance.    This  sum- 

ha  and  fmHirltnpha,  vol.  U.  pp.  Sttt,  Btttiieus  ttnthpmm, 
p.  lftt-6. 


mons  he  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  inohidiog 
their  leaden.  The  severe  asceticism  in  food  and  dnes 
wltich  he  ittaotiSBd,  itself  served  to  set  forth  tb»  fast* 
ing  idlleh  abooU  aooompany  repoktanoe.  13m  call  to 
mpent  was  mgent,  because  John  thought  the  Kingdom 
(n  Ood  was  about  to  oome,  and  it  would  oome  in  a 
revelation  of  wiath,  a  firo  of  judraient.  Messiah 
Himself  could  not  be  far  off,  and  He  would  appear 
Boddeoly  amooff  His  people  as  theor  judge.  All  who 
hoped  to  stand  before  Him  must  repeot,  and  prove 
the  gflonineneas  ol  their  lepnitance  by  receiving 
baptism — a  rite  wi^eh  would  serve  both  as  a  vMm 
of  foigivenflss  and  as  a  sign  a  complete  break  wini 
the  past.  John  does  not  seem  to  have  set  up  any  new 
standards  of  conduct.  He  demanded  a  more  rigid 
adherence  to  recognised  moral  laws.  He  called  tor 
charity  and  for  smiple  liMiesty.  Josephus  and  the 
gospels  agree  as  to  the  wide  popular  mflnenoe  tiiat 
John  exerted.  His  message  roused  the  nation,  though 
he  wrought  no  miracle  to  attest  his  prophetic  claim. 
The  people  were  thrilled,  because  here  at  last  thmr  felt 
thery  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man  sent  from  Goo. 

The  prof  oond  mipreasion  made  by  John  the  Baptist 
can  be  understood  only  when  we  recall  the  long  poiod 
that  had  supervened  since  the  last  of  the  reo<^nised 
prophets.  The  whole  development  of  Judaism  had 
tended  to  perpetoato  the  suenoe  of  the  proph^ 
**  From  the  time  of  Ezra  the  Law  not  only  assumed 
the  functions  of  ^e  ancient  pre-exiHo  [nophets,  but 
also  80  far  as  lay  in  its  power  made  the  revival  of  such 
prophecy  an  impossibilitv."  Pseudonymous  apooa- 
^pses  were  the  natural  fiteraiy  form  of  the  period 
between  the  Old  and  Nov  Testamenii,  beoanae  no 
<me  dared  speak  in  his  own  name.  **Ai^one  who 
like  the  ancient  order  of  proj^iets  appeared  personally 
before  the  people  as  a  representative  of  God,  inde- 
pendent of  traditional  law  or  ordinance,  was  practically 
regarded  as  an  impostor."  >  Now  John  the  Baptist 
did  thus  i^pear  like  one  ot  the  M  ptojhxAM,  mm  the 
people  rsBpuided,  though  their  feadaa  were  naturally 
perplexed  and  felt  as  if  they  had  kwt  tJwir  beariiuiB. 

Among  tiw  many  GaHUeans  who  flocked  to  John's, 
baptism,  oame  Jesu  frmn  Nazareth.  The  thii^  ob- 
scure years  were  ended,  and  He  was  about  to  enter  on 
a  new  way  of  life.  Why  did  He  seek  baptism  1  Did  He 
need  to  repeatt  I  The  fiist  evangelirt  evident^  felt  t^ 
the  fautism  (tf  Jems  oieated  a  ^BeoHy,  sfaiee  f t  aeemed 
to  oast  donbt  on  His  sinlssMnss,  b«t  tlie  soruple  of 
John  and  the  answer  ai  Jesos  (Mt.  3i4f .)  do  not  ex|didn 
the  motive  of  Jesos  In  ooming  to  John.  When  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  sogeests  that  His  relatives 
persuaded  Him  to  be  baptiz^  the  explanation  is  fuller 
but  leaa  eonvinoing.  Timt  it  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  question  of  Hia  own  sinlewicss  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Jesos  or  His  fricaids  at  tii«  lame  of  the 
baptum.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  is  Bis  identifloation 
of  Himself  with  the  sinful  peojde  whom  He  came  to 
save.  His  sharing  in  the  national  response  to  John's 
appeal  meant  that  He  too,  like  the  common  people, 
beUeved  John  to  be  a  genuine  preset,  believed  the 
Kingdom  to  be  at  hand,  and  believed  the  whole  nati<m 
to  be  in  need  of  repentance.  In  taking  up  tjiis  attitude 
Jesus  entered  on  the  path  which  led  to  a  breach  with 
the  rehgious  leaders  of  Hla  people.  He  was  com- 
mitting Himself  to  the  quarrel  with  Pharisees  and 
Raddnoees. 

Jesus  then  oame  to  John  to  be  baptized,  and  at  His 
baptism  He  received  a  vision  and  heard  a  voice  from 
heavmi,  *'Thoa  art  my  beloved  son:  in  thee  am  I 
wdl  pleased."  Hie  later  evangelists  tead.  to  emphasiie 
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tho  obieotiTe  dumoter  of  the  visica,  and  to  tiie  fourth 
evaiuwit  it  is  nm^  an  outward  ngn  granted  to  John 
the  Baptist  to  enable  him  to  distingiiiah  the  MesBiah. 
But  the  primary  importoaoe  of  the  vision  waa  for  Jesus 
Himfleli.  It  ia  naturally  interpreted  as  implying  the 
full  dsTelopmeot  of  the  Meoaianic  oonecioufineas  in 
Jeem.  In  the  baptism  it  vas  revealed  to  Uim  that 
"Bo  was  the  Coming  One  of  whom  John  spoke.  He 
was  destined  to  be  the  Oirist.  The  attempt  to  find 
ttia  significanoe  of  the  baptism  in  the  growth  of  a 
sense  of  Sonahip  which  is  still  not  dlstinotively  Meesianio 
seems  to  do  loss  than  Justioe  to  the  incident,  as  it  compels 
us  to  surrender  the  Meefdamo  character  of  the  story 
of  ^e  Temptation,  and  fails  to  explun  how  the  filial 
oonsoiousness  of  Jesos  stood  in  relation  to  the  ministiy 
of  J<^  the  Baptist.  Jesus  fdt  Himself  compelled  to 
t^e  some  part  in  the  worit  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  it  was  not  that  of  a  simple  herald  Like  John  the 
Baptist.  For  had  He  been  called  merely  to  repeat 
John's  message  He  would  never  have  been  dnven 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  overwhelming  nature  of 
the  call  of  God.  The  vision  maiked  out  Jesos  for 
an  isolation  among  men  which  was  to  endure  more 
tiian  the  forty  days  in  the  desert.  He  knew  Himsdf 
to  be  greats  and  other  than  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Temptations  all  arise  in  connexion  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Heasiamo  office.  As  the  Christ, 
Jesos  is  conscious  of  possessing  certain  Divine  powers. 
How  are  these  powers  to  be' used,  and  how  will  the 
rsoognition  of  His  MeeaiabRhip  be  secured  T  In  the 
flist  temptation  He  meets  the  natural  desire  to  satisfy 
His  own  inunediato  needs  by  the  ezendse  of  Divine 
{fferogativfls.  Miracle  presents  itself  as  a  tempting 
ahort-ont  to  the  solution  of  a  commonplace  economic 
problem.  But  Jesua  may  not  use  His  power  either 
to  satisfy  His  own  matenal  needs  or  to  provide  easv 
aohititms  for  the  practical  difficulties  which  He  wiu 
havetofaoBintheooaraeirfHisniinistEy.  Ifwefolknr 
]ft.'s  Older,  tiie  ssoond  temptation  toins  on  the  sng- 
gestion  that  a  power  which  may  not  be  used  for  personal 
ends  may  legitunately  be  exerted  to  prove  the  Meesianio 
claim  d  iU  possessor.  "A  sign  from  heaven"  ia 
expected  by  tne  people-  Such  a  sign  ia  described 
and  promised  in  the  psalm  where  it  is  said,  "  He  shall 
give  ms  uueb  ohai;^  oonosming  Uise.*'  heb  Jesos 
pcore  His  Mcssiahship  1^  thnnring  Hinuslf  from  the 
Tem^  trusting  God's '  promise.  This  will  not  fail, 
and  the  jiroof  of  God's  care  will  convert  the  nati(»i. 
The  reahty  of  the  temptation  lay  in  the  strength  <^ 
the  popular  expectation.  Had  He  given  such  a  ^n 
from  heaven,  tnoosands  would  haTe  aodaimed  Him. 
Even  at  the  last  had  He  ctnne  down  from  tin  nam. 
they  mofessed  they  would  have  believed  in  Him. 
But  Jesos  always  set  on  one  side  this  demand  for  a 
sign,  as  bdng  a  temptation.  He  was  not  to  win  men 
by  providing  easily  for  material  needs:  He  was  not 
to  overawe  tnem  by  an  external  sign  wherebv,  as  men 
thoogfat  and  think,  the  troth  <A  rolgion  would  be  writ 
pbun  mhobb  the  U»  ot  heavtn.  The  third  temptati<m 
batd  oot  the  hire  of  world-wide  power.  The  Chiist 
ahall  be  great  after  the  pattern  of  Alexander.  Once 
in  poww  and  authority.  He  mav  mould  the  minds  ot 
men  as  He  will.  '*Tne  act  of  homage  to  the  evil 
spirit  to  which  Cbrist  was  tempted  waa  the  founding 
ca  his  Messiaiiic  kingdom  upon  force."  "  But  he 
dehberately  determines  to  adopt  another  course,  to 
found  his  empire  opon  the  consent  and  not  the  fears 
of  mankind,  to  trust  himself  with  his  royal  daims 
and  his  terriUe  purity  and  superiority  defsBodsss 
among  mankind,  and,  howera  bitterty  their  envy  may 
pensctrte  him,  to  use  his  supernatural  powers  only 


in  doing  than  good.  Haa  he  Mtaally  did  and 
evidently  in  poraoanoe  oi  a  find  idan."'  \nta 
Jflma  left  the  vildemees,  the  princijues  He  waa  to 
follow  in  His  ministry  had  deariy  been  eetabliahed 
as  a  result  of  conflict  with  tem^tatuHi.  Jesus,  because 
He  is  the  Christ,  may  not  mmistor  to  Himself,  and 
will  live  in  utter  dependenoe  on  God,  wltoae  weed 
will  guide  Him.  He  cannot  siTe  the  people  the  agn 
thOT  naturally  expect,  and  He  will,  thennore,  fail  to 
satisfy  the  obvious  test  to  which  the  leaders  trf  the 
pemla  wiU  appeal.  He  may  not  seek  or  use  p^rfiticsl 
ana  military  power,  and  thereby  He  will  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  Zealots. 

According  to  Mk.  1 14,  Jeeus  did  not  bemn  to  preaek 
as  soon  as  the  Temptation  was  ended.  At  leaat.  He 
did  not  at  once  return  to  Galilee.  Be  seems  to  havs 
remained  in  close  assodation  with  the  work  of  Jcba 
the  Baptist  ontil  the  latter  was  arrested.  The  iomtt 
evangelist  may  be  right  in  suggesting  that  Jesos  tnm 
entered  upon  Hia  own  prophetic  ministry  in  the  ne^l- 
bourhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Jmmiem  itself. 
There  is  sometiiing  attractive  in  the  eaily  date  wfaiA 
the  fourth  evaogdist  assigns  to  the  deaosing  of  the 
Temide.  If  that  incident  really  impUee  a  hope  of  ■ 
restored  and  purified  Temjde  wordiip,  it  wonhi  mots 
fittingly  occur  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  nd 
of  Uie  ministry.  That  Jesus  began  to  make  diadpiBi. 
and  that  some  may  have  began  to  suspect  His  seost 
evm  then,  is  not  improbable.  The  call  of  the  fiat 
four  diBoi{to  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Gennosswt 
would  be  more  readily  nndentood  if  tli^  had  met  . 
with  Jeeus  before.  At  all  eveota,  Bl^^'s  nanatiTC 
implies  a  period  between  the  T^ptation  and  the 
beginning  of  the  pubHo  ministry  in  Galileo,  and  duihtt  ' 
that  period  Jeeus  seems  to  have  been  wooing  with 
John,  and  may  have  made  Bia  own  first  nppest  to  , 
Jeruaalem. 

The  imprisonment  J6bn  the  Baptist  ^parattr 
determlued  Jesus  to  return  to  Qalilee  and  oantiBss 

John's  ministry  among  His  own  oecn^.  The  Sya- 
optista  suggest  that  Jesus  repeated  the  substanoe  of 
John's  meesage.  He  preached  repentance,  and  hsaed 
His  appeal  on  the  same  ground,  the  nearness  td  the 
Kin^om.  But  the  ministry  of  Jcaus  was  no  iMn 
oontmuation  of  the  movement  initiated  1^  the  Baptist 
The  people  were  quick  to  appredato  the  diSennsa 
The  most  dearly  contemporary  verdict  on  Jesos 
contrasts  Him  as  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber 
with  the  austere  prophet  who  came  neitiw  eating  Btf 
drinking.  The  differenoe  between  the  Msstfii  ii 
reproduced  in  the  conduct  ol  their  fdknraa.  IV 
disdf^  of  Jeans  do  not  fast  like  those  of  John.  Th^ 
have  found  a  new  joy.  A  message  whidi  had  bats 
a  threat  when  John  uttered  it,  became  an  htvitstiai 
on  the  lips  of  Jesos.  Men  marvelled  at  His  grsoiiMi 
words.  If  Jesos  were  the  Messiah.  He  was  not  the 
Messiah  whom  John  had  led  his  followeis  to  expect. 
He  did  not  apparently  dft  wheat  from  chaff  or  h^tin 
with  fire.  He  did  not  proclaim  the  day  of  veognBSs 
of  our  God,  but  the  acceptable  year  of  the  IxaA. 

In  form  the  message  of  Jesos  JtoAt  coincide  vib 
that  of  John,  in  essence  it  was  distinct.  To  Jda 
the  neameas  of  the  Kingdom  spelt  judgment;  whM 
Jesus  says  the  Kingdom  is  at  hand  it  impBes  a  prw* 
opportuni^,  Jesos  knows  the  Kingdom  is  Mst 
because  He  Himself  poBsesecfl  the  anna  to  bates 
the  blcssin«i  of  the  Kingdom,  healing  of  mtBd  mi 
body,  the  driving  out  of  evil  spirits,  ths  fisaiiw— 
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f  sins,  the  life  d  trust  in  God  snd  of  jqyous  feUow- 
bip  with  men.  He  no  longer  invites  men  to  an  out- 
'ara  baptism — a  seal  of  their  fitnees  to  receive 
leeaiQgB  hereafter.  He  offers  them  the  substanoe 
f  the  sign — the  liberation  of  the  soul  from  sin  and 
lokneas.  The  ministry  of  healing  itself  created  a 
road  diSerenoe  between  the  work  of  Jesus  and  the 
oA  of  His  fbmnumer.  John  wrought  no  miiaole. 
was  carried  with  Him  a  heahng  infloenoe  of  strange 
ower.  Men  marvdled  at  the  apparent  ease  with 
hich  He  performed  His  cures.  He  used  no  elaborate 
ntem  of  exorcism.  With  a  word  He  silenced  and 
tpelled  demons.    He  possessed  a  natoral  authority 

>  which  eril  spirits  at  onoe  submitted.  No  form 
E  dinaae,  not  erm  death  itaelf,  ooold  defy  His  power 

>  save.  The  mowage  of  the  neameas  of  the  Kingdom 
squired  a  new  meaning  when  it  was  enforced  by  the 
cpobion  of  demons  and  the  heeding  of  diaeaae. 

Repentance  also  became  somethmg  more  than' John 
id  in  mind,  when  Jesus  became  the  preacher.  John 
rged  men  to  make  a  more  rigorona  apphoatiou  of  old 
and&rds.  Jeeos  called  them  to  adopt  new  standards, 
ie  invited  th«n  to  aooept  prindides  m  virtue  of  which 
le  Law  itseU  might  be  criticised.  He  proclaimed  a 
nr  zighteousnees — a  new  rigbteoaBuess  not  so  much 
ado  reasonable  as  made  possible  by  the  advent  of 
le  Kingdom.  For  the  teaohins  of  Jeeus  is  not  an 
terim-ethic,  it  is  not  moral  nenrism  turned  into'l 
■mmon-Benee  through  belief  in  an  impending  coteis.! 

is  rather,  as  Seeley  saw,  a  summons  to  a  new  moral 
ideavour,  an  appeal  to  virtue  to  become  enthusiastic 
id  take  the  offmaiTe.     It  demands  a  revolution 

human  hfe,  for  the  sake  of  the  revolution,  and 
jsns  demands  such  a  change  in  men.  because  the 
>wer  of  God  is  already  wonriug  through  Him  in  a 
>w  way. 

These  two  characteristics,  the  miracles  of  healing 
id  the  new  eUikal  demand,  differentiate  the  ministry 

JeeuB  from  that  of  John.  Both  spring  out  of  Jesus' 
insoiow  possession  of  powers  that  belorw  to  the 
ingdom  ot  God.  They  are  so  fondamental  that  we 
net  attempt  a  further  analysis  of  them  before  pro- 
eding  witii  tiie  devdt^ment  of  the  stoiy. 

Tba  mhiMry  of  beattng  laisee  many  qnestioau. 
iwa  is  first  Hn^  |BDblem  of  historioity.  It  oannot 
I  claimed  that  all  stories  of  miracle  recorded  in  the 
■spels  are  equally  well  attested.   Suspicion  and  doubt 

varying  kinds  and  decrees  attaoh  to  many  of  them, 
e  may  doubt  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree  (Mk. 
12-14*). '  becaose  such  a  miracle  of  destmotion 
9 ma  to  ss  unlike  Jems,  or  because  it  aeems  to  be 
.  inataoce  in  which  a  miiaole  has  grown  ont  of  a 
rable.  We  may  suspect  the  stater  in  the  flih'a 
7utb  (Mt.  1727*).  because  it  comes  to  ns  only  on 
e  testimony  of  the  first  gospel,  because  the  oooadon 

the  miracle  is  trivial,  and  because  the  basis  of 
a  story  is  a  folkk>re  motive.   The  strange  silraoe 

the  Synoptiats  may  make  ua  hecdtate  to  aooept 
a  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jq.  11)  as  history.  A  more 
priori  and,  ta  my  jadgment,  less  defrasible  oanon  of 
idenoe  mav  leaa  some  to  discard  what  are  called 
ture-miraolea,  i.e,  stories  which  imply  ^t  Jeeus 
erciaed  creative  control  over  inanimate  nature,  as 
ken  He  is  said  to  have  stilled  the  tempest,  or  mnlti- 
ed  the  loaves,  or  walked  on  the  sea.  But  whatever 
ipioions  attach  to  ^rtioular  stories,  there  remains 
aive  number  of  stones  of  miraoolona  cure  which  can 

£xiied  <ukly  if  we  ate  prepared  to  diaoiedit  our 
[mazy  anthcnitieB  altogether.  The  ourioua  davtiap- 
ints    of  the  Christ-myth  are  sufficient  warning 


against  the  irrationality  of  so  distinating  our  witnesses 
Stories  like  those  of  the  paraMio,  of  the  man  witJIi 
the  withered  hand,  of  the  Qadorene  demoniac,  or  of 
Jairua'  daughter,  are  not  open  to  serious  doubt.  The 
broad  fact  of  the  niinistry  of  healing,  and  many  of 
the  partioolar  iocidents,  are  guaranteed  by  evidence 
whion  oannot  reasonably  be  <wputed.  And  the  facts 
BO  evidmoed  gp  beyond  any  par!kllels  from  the  recoids 
of  modem  sj^tnal  nmUng.  It  is  not  a  tenable  position 
to  say  we  wiU  aooept  as  credible  of  Jesus  only  such 
cures  as  seem  poaeilue  to  our  present  powers  of  faith- 
healing  or  heahug  by  suggestion.  The  confidence  and 
the  achievement  of  Jeaus  oertainly  went  beyimd  any- 
thing to  which  men  have  attained  to-day. 

U  it  be  tene  ^t  Jesus  wion^t  wonarona  omea,  tiw 
oharaeter  of  aome  of  these  enrea  raiaea  another  problnn 
of  some  difficulty.  Moi^  of  the  storiee  related  of 
Jesus  are  stories  of  the  healing  of  demoniaoe,  and  in 
aome  of  the  cases  of  the  cure  of  disease  the  disease  is 
attributed  to  evil  powers  {e.g.  Lk.  13i6).  From  Mk.'s 
gospel  it  appears  that  the  driving  out  of  demons  was 
an  easmttial  vtat  of  the  prodamation  of  the  Kingdmn. 
JesDB  HimaMf  deariy  believed  in  demona,  wad  miw  a 
proof  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  downfall 
of  their  power.  He  apparently  oooepted  the  p(qpalar 
di^enosis  of  disease  as  due  to  demonic  influence. 

from  the  historian's  point  of  view  the  prominenoe 
thus  given  to  the  driving  out  <^  demons  is  to  be  ex- 
peoted  in  a  geooine  popular  tradition,  and  in  a  r^igiona 
movement  which  embraced  not  many  rich,  not  many 
wise,  and  not  many  noble.  But  for  faith  it  raises 
the  question  of  the  limitations  of  the  knowledge  of 
Jeaus.  If  the  belief  in  demons  be  entirely  illusory-^ 
a  modem  assumption  which  is  seldom  questioned, 
though  it  is  oertwdy  questionable, — then  Jesus  was 
involved  in  a  popular  error.  Tf  the  belief  were  <»Dly 
in  part  erroneous — and  that  it  was  and  is  in  part 
superstitious  oan  scarcely  be  doubted, — ^then  our  records 
do  not  lead  ua  to  aiippoae  that  Jesus  Himself  ever  said 
anything  to  correct  the  element  of  mistake  in  a  beUef 
which  He  shared  with  the  common  people.  The  same 
issue  in  principle  is  raised  by  our  Lord's  nnquesUoniog 
acceptance  of  the  current  Jewish  traditions  as  to  the 
character  and  authorship  (tf  OT  writing,  bo  far  as  the 
driving  out  of  demons  la  ocnoemed.  it  may  be  argued 
that  no  roUef  could  be  tmnight  to  the  demon-poaaeesed 
by  denying  the  existmoe  of  these  evil  spirits.  Mere 
negaticoiB  are  uaeloss  to  restore  siMritnaf  health  mad 
freedom.  Only  a  positive  assurance  of  tho  reality  of 
God's  protection  could  lay  for  ever  these  spectres  of 
the  mind.  And  it  was  the  work  of  Jesus  to  solve  the 
reUgioua  problem,  not  to  rsiae  the  soieDtific  qtteation. 
At  the  same  time,  trMUtional  orthodoxy  finds  H  hard 
to  admit  that  Jeeus  may  have  been  mistakon  in  matten 
of  ordinaiy  human  knowledge.  Belief  in  the  infnIU- 
bility  of  Jeeus  is  the  modem  form  of  Docetism  (p. 
916).  Moreover,  the  absence  of  the  critical  attitude 
in  Jesus  with  reference  to  astronomy,  medicine,  or 
Hteraiy  traditiona  makes  it  difficult  t<a  ns  tihday  to 
recognise  the  real  kinahip  betwem  the  scientific  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  the  mind  of  Christ. 

We  must  not,  on  account  of  these  difficulties,  bdittle 
or  ignore  the  considerable  port  which  exorcism  and 
the  woik  of  healing  played  in  the  ministry  of  Jeaus. 
The  significance  of  this  side  of  the  gospel  records  is 
well  thought  out  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
Eeee  Homo :  *  "  Of  his  two  great  gSts,  the  power  over 
nature  and  the  high  moral  wisdom  and  ascendancy 
over  men,  the  former  might  be  the  more  astonishing, 
but  it  ia  liie  latter  which  givea  him  his  everiaatlilg 
1  Aw  Brno",  p.  vnith.  xrl). 
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(loaiinion.  He  muht  liave  Utlt  to  all  aubseqaent  ages 
more  autruction  u  he  had  bestowed  leee  time  n^tm 
f)imitii«hmg  slightly  the  mass  of  evil  aroand  him, 
and  leogthmiiiig  by  a  span  the  short  tives  of  the  genera- 
tion in  we  midst  m  vhich  he  Hved*  The  whole  amount 
of  good  done  Iff  anoh  vcoki  ai  ohuity  ooold  not  be 
great,  compared  with  CSirist's  powers  of  doing  good ; 
and  if  they  were  intended,  as  U  often  sapposed,  merely 
as  attestations  of  his  divine  misnon,  a  few  aeU  ci  Hm 
kind  wodd  have  served  this  purpose  as  well  as  many. 
Yet  we  may  see  that  they  were  m  fact  the  great  wo^ 
of  his  life ;  hie  biography  ma^  be  summed  up  in 
the  words,  '  he  went  about  doing  good ' ;  his  wise 
words  were  ftSoHdary'lo  "His  Iwneflioial  deeds :  the 
latter  were  not  introductory  to  the  former,  but  the 
former  grew  oocaaonally  utd,  as  it  were,  aooidentsJly 
out  of  tbo  iaAler.  The  exi^anation  of  this  is  that 
Christ  meidy  reduced  to  praotioe  his  own  princiide. 
His  morality  required  that  the  welfare  and  happiDess 
of  others  should  noi  merely  be  rememberea  as  a 
restraint  upon  action*  but  should  be  made  the  principal 
motiTO  <rf  action,  and  what  he  preached  in  words  he 
nnached  still  more  im^esiiTely  and  zealously  in  deeds. 
He  set  the  first  and  sreatest  example  of  a  life  wholly 
governed  uid  guided  i>y  the  pasraon  of  humanity." 
The  foregoing  i»ra^ph  incidentally  raises  the 

Jneetion  of  the  evidentisl  value  of  miracles.  That 
eeuB  did  not  delibraately  work  miracles  as  proof  of 
His  Masnankt  daim  needs  no  demcmstraticm.  He 
refused  to  ^ve  any  such  eign.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  miracles  Attributed  to  Him  did  not  saffioe  to 
oonvinoe  the  relunone  leaders  of  Judaism  that  God 
was  with  Bim.  They  did  not  deny  the  miracles,  but 
ihev  thought  they  might  be  exptamed  by  poetnlating 
diwolic  control,  or  more  charitably  tOOT  could  be 
regarded  as  parallel  to  the  miracles  ot  eatfaec  prcqphets 
or  contemporary  rabbis.  Thus  the  miracles  powessed 
no  overwhehnii^  evidential  value  for  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  Yet  Jeeos  does  appeal  to  His  worin 
as  testifying  to  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
they  remaiu  to-day  as  the  expression  of  a  IMvine  oom- 
psMMMi.  But  Jesus  did  not  regard  the  power  to  heal 
as  a  ^en^tlTe  to  be  kept  pecoUarly  His  own.  He 
bestowed  His  gift  on  His  dimii^  ioA  welcomed  in 
othMS  the  faith  which  claimed  a  share  in  this  eiaoe. 
It  waspart  of  the  life  of  the  Kingdom.  And  thu  faot 
throws  doubt  on  the  theory  that  miracles  were  only 
Intended  to  give  support  to  the  nascent  Church.  It 
■tiBurthms  the  view  that  true  faith  should  possess  the 
power  to  heal  at  the  present  tinM. 

The  DSw  ethical  demand.  wUoh  Jesus  made  upon 
men  when  He  preached  repentance,  was  Ukewise  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  life  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod, 
the  sxpresflion  of  the  life  which  Jesus  was  bringing 
to  men.  To  attempt  to  systematise  the  teaching  uf 
Jesus  is  to  risk  obeouring  it.  As  has  been  strmdy 
suggested,  many  sayings  of  Jesos  are  occasional  in 
diaraetn,  ntteisnoes  dmwn  from  Him  by  particular 
oirovmstanoes.  Hion^^  sodi  utterances  reveal  one 
spirit,  they  are  misused  if  we  treat  them  as  hard-and- 
fast  rules.  We  may  so  eystematise  as  to  loee  the  sense 
of  epontaneitv  in  the  speech  of  Jesua.^  The  sentence 
of  Pascal's  shonid  be  borne  in  mind:  "Jesus  Christ 
speaks  the  greatest  things  so  simply  that  it  seems  as 
if  He  lud  never  thooght  upon  than.''  Hm  teac^uiw, 
like  the  miuirtiy  oi  healuif^  is  the  faievjtable  ssS- 
revelation  of  Jesus. 

The  Toot  and  ground  of  the  ohanoter  whioh  Jesus 
sought  to  create  in  men  was  trust  in  God.  Hen's 
>  qr.Qlm,  Ou^kl  ifadtgtams,  p.  US. 
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want  of  faith  caused  Him  to  marvel :  the  discnlei' 
little  faith  and  alowneee  erf  heart  to  believe  drew  down 
His  rebukes.  Wherever  He  came  across  men  and 
women  exerdeing  faith,  they  won  His  glad  reoogn^ias 
and  His  praise.  He  went  out  ol  His  way  to  eoooarage 
and  stal^  trust  In  Ood.  G«anine  faith,  hamtrm 
small,  was  capable  of  woridng  marreli.  net 
teouble  with  men  is  a  mistake  about  Ood,  and  ciif 
faith  can  make  them  whole. 

The  emphasis  then  in  the  ♦.*«i^i»w>g  ci  Jesoa  tails  go 
the  first  commandment,  on  the  maintenanoe  ci  tha 
right  attitude  towards  God.  Obedienoe  to  the  fint 
commandment  is  made  possible  through  the  know- 
ledge of  God  whioh  Jesus  oomes  to  l«ing.  Hw  sbom 
of  tmst  in  Ood  is  disokised  tiiroagh  toe  SoadUp  of 
Jesus,  through,  learning  to  know  God  as  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

God,  as  revealed  m  Jesus,  Is  a  God  wfaoae  taader 
mercies  are  over  all  His  WOTks.  "He  ptvndantlj 
caters  for  the  sparrow  and  Himself  attends  its  obw- 
qniea."  The  world  of  nature  is  instinct  with  God 
and  reveals  His  oeaseless  care.  He  is  kind  erea  to  the 
thuikless.  He  knows  men's  needs  before  they 
their  mouths,  and  the  least  details  of  our  lives  aie  Mt 
left  out  ot  God  a  thought  toward  us.  God's  Fsther- 
hood  is  thus  revealed  in  mavidenoe,  but  it  is  sna 
more  oleariy  expressed  .in  His  purpose  for  ™»«Vwl. 
For  Qod  is  already  fulfilling  His  promise  to  His  peopk 
through  the  mesasge  al  Jtdm  the  Baatist  and  the 
coming  of  Jesus.  It  is  God's  wiB  that  His  Kingdom 
should  come  upon  earth,  and  He  is  always  snarfaisg 
to  that  end.  God  is  drawing  near  to  man  in  Jeass. 
and  theaicin  is  His  Fatherhood  snprandy  manifiM- 
The  SMise  of  the  nearness  and  the  leahty  o<  the  Ood 
of  love  is  Jesus'  gift  to  men.  This  sense  of  Deaani 
is  exmessed  in  His  use  of  the  tma  '*  Abba."  in  addrew 
ing  His  lather.  Negativdy  it  is  apparent  In  tbs 
abandonment  of  the  customary  terms  of  addras  <rf 
Jewish  piety,  and  in  the  abeenoe  of  the  adjeotin 
"  holy."  Hoffatt  pcnnts  out  that  Jeeos  naes  the 
term  "holy,"  in  relation  to  God,  only  once  ia  the 
four  gospels.  The  word  implied  a  sense  of  distsaoe 
that  was  untrue  to  the  expenenoe  of  Jesoa.^ 

The  faith  in  God  which  Jesus  desired  would  put  sa 
end  to  anxiety  and  fear.  The  daufjer  ot  ridies  is  that 
tttBy  fin  the  mind  with  cares  whudi  are  ai  boti— 
distrust  or  fonetfulness  of  God.  The  fns''r|prtlg  el 
the  service  of  Mammon  is  want  of  faith.  H  nsn  be- 
lieved in  God's  oare  and  sought  His  Kingdom  thev 
would  not  be  anxious  about  the  momvw.  aac  wtmu 
they  be  fearful  about  the  Kingdom  ttsctf.  Thm 
prayer  would  not  be  anzioai  imyer.  ftrt  of  tte 
meaning  of  repentance,  as  Jesus  psvaolwd  ik^  lay  ■ 
getting  rid  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

The  demand  for  sincerity  is  associated  wift  tti 
demand  for  oouraoe,  and  Uke  the  latter  h  iiiBsTlliiasiil 
hj  the  thought  or  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Beesa* 
God  sees  in  secret,  all  unreality  in  woatdp  dea* 
condemned.  If  men  are  to  enjoy  God's  pnMMih  Ai 
heart  must  be  pure,  and  righteoaanem  moat  hefaesd 
It  is  not  enooa^  to  avoid  the  outward  act :  the 
of  the  evil  in  tnought  and  feeling  must  be  tak«  mmf- 
Defilement  comes  from  within.  It  is  the  tne  tkii 
must  be  made  good.  Bo  anger  out  of  which  mm4s 
comes  is  to  be  condemned  no  less  than  murdsr  AmL 
and  the  hutfol  desire  is  no  kss  ^dnl  than  ooaairtld 
adnheiy. 

Again,  tiie  nature  of  Qod  eonvsls  as  to  U  tki  i 
seocmd  oommandment  inaqtsinUy  utth  tha  We 
<  For  Uili  wboto  wblaat,  ooDidt  MOMW  ftahar  VdsAV** 
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must  love  our  neighboora  as  ounelTee,  and  we  must 
do  this  that  we  may  be  like  oar  Father  in  beavesi- 
The  flaying,  "  Be  ye  perfeofc  as  yuat  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect,  has  been  deeoribed  as  the  moat  ooorageow 
aj^Mal  ever  made  to  men.  "The  doctrine  Botmds 
mroia  to  ordinary  human  nature,  but  Jeens  does  not 
preeent  it  as  heroio.  He  noonds  Hia  denumd  upcni 
the  natural  attitude  of  the  Father,  upon  vbat  FrauoiB 
of  AMud  called  'the  sreatoourtetnr  otOod.'  "  ^  Frcon 
this  main  prinoiple  «  love  all  other  paiUonlar  duties 
«ill  folkm.  It  embraces  dike  what  Seel^  calls  the 
law  of  forgiveaees  and  the  law  id  reseatmeiit.  It 
partioulariy  engages  va  to  vbaaitj  in  jndgment  and 
huiniUty  in  serrioe. 

The  ideal  of  faith,  purity  and  love,  which  Jesus 
eet  before  men,  is  clearly  not  dependent  on  any  parti- 
cular forms  of  worship.  As  we  have  seon,  Jesos  did 
not  apparoktly  oontmue  John's  baptism,  and  the 
repeatonoe  He  desired  was  not  associated  with  any 
rite.  Indeed,  the  ritual  side  oi  the  I«w  was  definitely 
subordinated  to  the  ethionl  in  the  mind  of  Jeeus. 
Meroy  and  not  saoiifioe  is  God'a  demand  from  men. 
Sabbath  obsarvanoe  and  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness 
are  at  beet  but  eeoondary  elements  in  religicm.  Be- 
conoiliatitMi  with  one's  brother  is  a  oondition  precedent 
to  MoepiMe  worship.  We  cannot  pray  aright  unless 
we  fotipve  as  we  pray.  Repentance,  as  Jesus  taught  it, 
was  to  revolaUomse  the  spirit  and  contents  of  men's 
prayers.  Prayn  itself  remained  the  essence  of  the 
religious  hfe,  the  way  in  which  men  were  to  maintain 
their  oommomoa  yrtth  God  and  to  hasten  the  ooming 
af  His  Kingdom. 

Jesos  did  not  1^  down  rales  even  with  legaid  to 
prayer.  He  enoounged  men  to  pray  and  gave  them 
k  jjcnide  to  prayer.  But  He  did  not  appoint  times 
uia  seasons,  nor  was  the  Lord's  Prayer  offered  as  a 
itereotyped  form.  The  whole  ideal  of  Jesus  is  of  this 
Eree  inward  character.  "Jesos  laid  a  good  deal  more 
itreas  on  unocnscioas  instinct  than  most  morahsts 
lo."  Goodness  by  nile  ma  <A  little  vahia  in  His 
nes.  He  valued  goodness  as  a  man's  self-enmsBion. 
His  consequent  quarrri  with  precisians  and  Fnarisees, 
together  with  the  fact  that  His  own  attitude  is  bo 
mstodied,  justifies  the  sense  of  kinship  whioh  many 
l^reat  artiste  and  unoonvmtional  individualists  have 
claimed  to  feel  with  Jesus.  There  is  more  than  a  haU- 
imth  in  the  sentence, "  He  who  would  lead  a  Christ- 
ike  life  is  he  who  is  pnfeotly  and  absolutely  himself." 
But  some  who  have  recognised  this  free  breath  of 
niiividtiality  in  Jesus  have  failed  to  understand  the 
irimaoy  which  Jesus  assigned  to  faith  in  God  and  love 
o  men.  The  message  of  Jesus  waa-not  "  Be  yours^  " 
n  the  sense  of  becoming  whatever  self  happened  to 
ie  most  attractive  or  powerful  in  youth.  Jeena  knew 
bat  some  men  would  have  to  beoonui  eunuchs  for  the 
ake  of  the  Kii^^om  of  Qod,  and  that  to  escape  damna- 
jon  some  would  need  to  go  through  life  with  a  person- 
kliiy  apparently  maime£  Hwe  the  artist  and  the 
ndividnatist  have  not  found  it  so  ea^  to  aoolaim 
Tesus. 

One  other  general  aspect  ol  the  teaching  may  be 
ouohed  on  before  we  return  to  the  narrative.  The 
eaofalofi  of  JesM  has  been  criticised  because  it  in- 
hifiea  an  appeal  to  rewards  and  punishmente.  A 
irtoe  which  desires  any  other  reward  than  itself  is 
InlriooB  virtue,  and  to  many  minds  there  seems  to 
»e  something  attractive  in  what  may  be  termed  hope- 
eea  heroism,  in  the  idea  that  man's  highest  virtoe  is 
o  defy  unmoved  an  inexorable  fate.  Is  then  not 
omothfng  knrsr  in  a  teadiing  whu^  assnns  men 
*  ltaetAi,cp.  elL  p.  10*. 


that  they  shall  in  no  wise  lose  their  reward  1  On  this 
two  observations  seem  necessary.  First,  the  rewards 
whioh  Jesos  oHm  are  not  eitonul  or  materiaL  Th^ 
oonsist  in  fellowship  wfUi  God.  Seoondty,  Jesos  oould 
not  be  silent  as  to  rewards  and  punishments  without 
bwng  insincere.  The  certainty  of  gain  oi  loss  is  bound 
up  witb  Hifi  confidence  in  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom 
and  in  the  goodness  oi  God.  Since  Qod  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead  but  (d  the  living,  "an  absolute  value 
attaches  to  our  nerstoudities  as  they  are  directed  to 
the  ends  of  God.  Jesus  could  not  endorse  the  kind 
of  heroism  which  some  men  count  morally  superior 
to  His  teaching,  because,  unless  Jestu  was  fundamen- 
tally mist^en,  that  heroism  is  founded  on  a  lie. 

Whea  Jesus  began  to  publish  abroad  the  good  tidings 
of  the  Kingdom  in  Galilee  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  He  encountered  imjnediate  hostility.  The  message 
and  the  meesen^  were  welcome.  The  synagogues 
were  open  to  Him,  and  He  attended  the  synagogue 
services  habitually.  His  withdrawal  to  des^  places 
and  the  adopticm  of  an  open-air  ministiy  did  not  arise 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  antagonism  of  the  author- 
ities, but  from  the  dangerous  pressure  of  the  crowds 
that  souidit  to  hear  Him  or  came  to  be  healed  in  the 
towns  (Uk.  I45).  Lideed,  Jesos  fonnd  that  He  oould 
not  Himself  isadi  the  many  who  wanted  to  oomo 
into  contact  with  Him,  or  whom  He  desired  to 
evangelize.  He  had  to  tear  Himsnlf  away  from 
Capernaum  lest  the  importunity  of  His  friends  should 
deprive  other  cities  of  their  share  in  His  ministry  (Hk. 
l3Sf.).  From  ammg  the  men  who  attached  themselves 
to  Him  He  organised  a  group  of  twelve  (Uk.  813-19*), 
who  should  proclaim  the  Emgdom  over  a  wider  area 
than  He  Himsdf  oould  cover ;  and  we  need  not  suppose 
that  the  task  of  evangehaation  was  confined  to  twnve, 
though  Lk.'e  account  of  the  mission  of  the  seventy 
may  be  motived  by  the  idea  that  Jesus  must  have 
appcanted  heialds  nir  the  tiaditicmal  seventy  naticms 
of  the  earth  as  well  as  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Jn  any  case  the  oonsoionKieeB  that  the  fields  were 
white  already  to  harvest  impelled  Jesus  to  send  forth 
labourers  into  the  harvest.  The  note  of  urgency  runs 
through  the  direotions  which  Jesns  gave  to  those 
who  were  to  evangelize  Galilee.  They  were  to  travel 
quioktv  and  with  the  faanst  equipment  (</.  Ilk.  6^-13 
and  U.  IO2-12,  omitting  3,  lAidi  does  not  seem  to 
bdons  to  this  context). 

This  insistence  on  toe  need  ol  defivering  the  message 
with  haste  seems  to  reflect  the  view  that  the  time  for 
lepentanoe  is  short.^  The  nearness  of  the  Kmsdom 
requires  that  invitation  and  warning  be  carried  far 
and  wide  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  the  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  hear,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
disciples  will  be  hindered  in  their  preaching  by  their 
power  to  heal,  may  also  account  for  the  stnngen^  of 
the  injunctions  which  the  Master  laid  upon  His  followers. 
If  the  wider  appeal  through  the  diaoiples  was  not 
attempted  tmtil  the  ministry  in  Galilee  was  -wtAl 
advanced,  another  motive  may  have  come  into  ^ay- 
Jesus  may  have  begun  to  ouape«t  that  His  own  op- 
portunity of  calling  men  to  repentance  was  likely  to 
be  short.  He  has  oome  to  proelaim  the  aooeptable 
year  of  the  Lord,  but  a  year  soon  ends,  and  the  tones 
aie  gathering  whioh  point  to  the  passing  ol  tlie  season 
of  God*8  favour. 

*  It  Ht.  109^  WIS  nttsrsd  witli  rttoeoce  to  ttili  BtlnaUan,  Jaos 
suet  have  anro"— ^  fthftt  the  Son  ol  Han  mlefat  con*  beto*  Um 
dtadfdn  iwtanMd  bom  joaniCTing  ttuoogh  ttw  dtlv  ot  Urad. 
It  b.  bowmr,  tmpntoUa  tluit  Ht.  10  Is  oaoHned  to  dlncttons 
te  Om  cuUcat  mlwtoBSiv  work  ol  tbs  Tnln.  Fran  16  anmdi 
■  ktartftoatton  sscns  tobe  impUed. 
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The  lat«r  aDtagonism  between  Chrifltionity  and 
Judaism  may  have  ooloored  the  evangeliata'  record 
of  the  ctHnfliot  of  Joens  with  the  PhaciBoes.  Thw  would 
be  tempted  to  i^ard  it  aa  existent  from  the  veiv 
besmning,  and  to  dwell  on  the  denmioiatioDS  which 
fell  from  the  lipe  of  Jesus.  Yet  the  saspicioaa  of  the 
Pharieeee  must  have  been  aroused  in  the  first  period 
of  the  Galiltean  ministry,  and  apparently  deepened 
into  hostility  before  Jesus  made  His  wider  appeal 
to  the  peoiue  through  the  agency  of  the  disoipleB. 
Thq  oonniot  tamed  on  no  petty  personal  iasae.  but  on 
a  profound  religions  differeooe.  TDiere  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  the  Pharisees  to  have  been  prompted  by 
jealousy  of  a  teacher  ooacoredited  by  the  schools. 
They  came  to  feel  that  Jeem  held  lightly  what  they 
heki  dear.  Their  ideal  preciaeness  and  exactitude, 
of  the  painstaking  fulfilment  of  the  Law  in  detail, 
waa  clearly  rejeoted  by  Jemu.  The  tndititHW  of  the 
eldais  which  the  Pharisees  prized  as  forming  a  hedw 
round  the  Law,  Jeeos  readily  disregarded  or  oondeouua. 
He  defends  His  disciples  when  they  give  up  the  prao- 
tioe  of  fasting.  He  treats  the  carefully  Uiousht-out 
regulations  for  ceremonial  cleanness  as  if  they  had  no 
sanction  in  the  Divine  Law,  and  as  if  they  had  no 
significance  for  true  religion.  The  Law  itseu  is  really 
abrogated  when  Jeeus  denies  that  thinss  from  without 
can  d^le  a  man.  Nor  does  the  pro{£et  of  Nazareth 
halt  there  in  His  criticism  of  the  Law.  He  considers 
the  Mosaic  law  on  the  subject  of  divorce  as  an  aooom- 
modation  to  human  weakness  rather  than  the  expression 
of  Qod's  will.  "He  looses  where  Moses  Idn^.  and 
binds  where  Moses  left  men  free."  Even  the  Sabbath 
is  not  safe  in  Eia  hands.  He  and  His  disdplea  an 
lax  in  tiutr  observanoe  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  S» 
refosei  to  treat  the  fourth  commandment  as  an  abst^te 
rule.  Finally,  Ho  claims  the  power  to  forgive  uH 
which  belongs  to  God  alone.^ 

With  saoh  evidence  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  the 
Pharisees  could  not  fail  to  set  themselvee  in  oppositicHi 
to  Jesus.  The  quarrd  could  not  be  avoided  milen 
they  were  willing  to  change  thmr  whole  wmmepiaoa 
of  uie  Law.  Sinioe  they  were  not  jjre pared  to  do  this 
they  were  ol^ged  to  resist  and  ezplam  away  the  favour- 
able impression  made  by  Jesua  words  of  grace  and 
deeds  of  mercy.  If  here  and  there  among  the  people 
men  asked,  "  Can  this  be  the  Christ  T "  it  was  easy  to 
point  ont  that  Jesua  oune  from  Galilee^  whereas  the 
Chiist  when  He  oomea  is  either  of  nnknown  oi^n 
or  is  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  the  house  of  David,  "nie 
widespread  belief  that  Jeeos  was  a  prophet  had  to  be 
met  by  discrediting  His  miracles  and  defaming  His 
character.  The  demons,  it  was  urged,  yielded  to  one 
who  was  in  league  with  Beelzebub  and  who  was  Himself 
posseaaed.  As  a  nligiouB  teacher  Jesus  was  manifestlj^ 
disyialified  by  wuit  of  BabUnio  learning,  while  His 
daim  to  be  a  prophet  foundered  on  His  association 
with  publicans  and  tinners.  U  He  had  been  a  prophet 
He  would  have  held  aloof  from  aO  such.  The  Man  of 
Nazareth  waa  obviously  a  sinner. 

The  breach  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  did  not 
at  onoe  become  irreparable.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
that  JeaoB  habitually  assuled  His  critics  with  invective 
— a  Bopposttum  that  is  supported  by  the  unfortunate 
and  surely  misleading  setting  ^ven  to  some  of  the 
woes  on  Phariaees  and  lawyers  in  Lk.  11*.  Certainly 
the  chaif;e  of  casting  out  demons  by  Beelzebab  is 
repudiated  with  indignation,  and  the  anger  of  Jeeus 
was  aroused  whenever  He  was  aware  that  the  Pharisees 
were  watching  Him  with  hostile  inteoit  or  were  aeehing 
to  tiap  ffim  (cff.  Hk.  82,  811,  I215,  Jn.  81-11).  But 
>     ttw  wtaol*  Kib}«it  M*  Hofotd,  P/taritaitm,  wp.  dt.  ft. 


it  is  dear  that  during  the  first  period  of  the  miidsUT 
at  least,  Jesus  was  often  in  irifsidly  contact  mUi 
Phariaees.  More  important  atiU  is  the  fact  that  Jmos 
met  Hia  oiitlos,  not  mth  dMumctaUm,  but  wtU 
gentle  irony  (Mk.  217),  and  with  the  moet  wondecfil 
of  His  parables.  11  their  conception  of  the  La* 
prevented  the  Pharisees  from  onderBtwiding  Jenu, 
it  was  not  because  He  did  not  make  an  almost  itm- 
sistible  appeaL  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  (be 
parable  of  we  Prodi^  Soniaaddreased  to  the  Fhuiseai, 
and  in  view  d  this  fact  we  cannot  say  that  Jesna  nent 
attempted  to  win  them.  The  stoiy  recorded  at  the  ml 
of  Lk.  7,  or  the  pericope  advUera  (Jn.  733-811).  would 
sufiBoe  to  show  how  Jeeus  sought  to  reach  the  heaiti 
of  these  men.  Yet  clearly,  during  the  <tln«ing  seam 
of  the  ministry,  Jesus  passed  from  appeal  to  denimiiB- 
tion.  He  waa  not  content  to  deny  what  they  said  of 
Him :  He  brought  ohaigea  against  Umn.  "Bn  aocosd 
them  of  hyimcnsy,  of  self-eatiafaction  and  diapl^,  d 
love  of  honours  and  lack  of  hnmiliW.  He  repraashed 
them  with  extortion,  and  some  of  His  tea>ohiiig  ahoit 
wealth  is  thought  by  Lk.  to  have  been  directed  aguut 
the  Pharisees.  He  denounced  their  casaistry.  aiu  tht 
want  <A  a  sense  of  proportion  which  made  Uiem  tnst 
niceties  of  legal  obeeivanoe  as  of  equal  importanes 
with  ita  we^hUor  mattera.  Ferhapa  tne  most  aenMa 
charge  of  all  lies  in  the  aaaertfam  that  they  wen  Umd 
leaders,  who  kept  men  oat  of  the  Kingdom  i^b 
refusing  to  enter  themselves.  The  woes  in  Mt.  83  an 
erpaosuxia  of  the  woe  on  the  man  throngh  whon 
odences  come.  The  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  an 
prompted  by  compassion  for  the  peo[de  they  miided. 

It  IB  anneated  thai  theae  atrioturaa  on  tJie  FhaoMi 
are  one-omd.   Aa  a  daaa  they  were  not  avariciiM 
or  oonaciously  divorcing  practice  from  jairfiwini 
The  charge  ca  hypocrisy  springs,  it  is  urge^  from 
inability  of  the  man  of  intuitive  religion  to  bdim, 
>  that  Uttle  formal  acts  of  religious  obaervanoe  pedaolifr- , 
tally  fulfilled  can  be  insured  by  a  geuoine  piety  [4- ' 
<Herford.  PAariaoiain,  ch.  3).  The  Iav  did  not  WM 
to  Jesua  what  it  meant  to  the  niariaeeB,  and  eoaat- 

Snently  He  oould  not  understand  them.    We  an 
le  presence  of  an  nnfortunate  but  inevitable  antqntfcy. 
and  it  is  time  we  reoognised  in  Phariaaiam  **a  nfipoD 
entitled  to  be  judged  cm  its  own  merita  and  by  iu  om 
standards." 

On  some  pointa  tiiia  iitoa  for  a  leviiioa  of  jadgaaot 
will  probably  be  eataUfahed.  Lt  refereooa  to  km  of 
moner  or  pnde  of  plaoe,  dther  Jeaua  or  the  evaogolMi 
wonld  seem  to  be  oondemmng  a  whole  Hntwi  for  tbe 
faults  of  some  members  of  it.  Bat  a  00m piece  revflnl 
of  judgment  cannot  so  easily  be  oonoodecL  The  vsat 
of  a  sense  <A  proportion  and  the  tendenoy  to  tmk  t 
meritoriouB  rignteouaneaa  of  (me'a  own  are  the  inbonrt 
weaknesses  of  religions  of  Iaw  through  all  time.  And 
after  all  no  idigion  is  entitled  to  be  jndged  by  ita  on 
standaida,  and  every  religion  must  bear  the  bonka 
of  ita  failures.  To  rdiabilitate  Phariwaiam  aa  a  apiritaU 
religion  we  must  excuse  the  Crucifixion.  Jeeoa  dasgMl 
the  Fhariaoea  with  continuing  the  spirit  of  their  lathea 
who  slew  the  propheta,  and  hiatoiy  haa  nataiiwil 
charge. 

The  oonaiot  f&  Jesna  with  Hiariaaiam  tajasa  ft> 

Siestion  of  Hia  attitude  towards  the  Imw.  JaM 
early  r^arded  the  Law  and  the  Projriieta  aa  As 
word  of  God,  and  claimed  to  fulfil  them.  Thia  elaaa 
is  interpreted  in  Mt.  to  mean  detailed  obaemnea  {1B> 
617-20,  233,23).  But  manifestly  Jeaua  did  not  1 
legal  atandards  in  the  eenae  imi^ied  in  matAk 
He  took  from  the  OT  all  that  aooooded  with' 
life.  The  rest  He  ignored  or  trtated  aa  ol 
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ngnifioanoe.  He  offended  tho  wise  and  pro  dent  be- 
cause He  never  attempted  to  interpret  or  allegorise 
the  or  in  faaimony  with  His  own  -news.  Uke  a  child. 
He  aaBnmed  that  tiie  tme  meaning  <rf  the  OT  ooinoided 
irtUk  HiB  own  intnitin  reading  of  God's  will  uid 
natme.  It  ii  ■ometimea  aaid  that  tiw  attitude  of  Jeani 
towards  the  Law  was  ambinionB,  that  He  was  never 
oonsoioasl^  disloyal  to  it  wmle  He  was  in  fact  depart- 
ing from  it.  It  woald  be  truer  to  say  that  Jesus  was 
never  oonooned  to  give  systematio  expression  and 
theoretic  jostification  to  His  view  of  the  Iaw.  Henoe 
anse  aonte  heiitatton  in  tbo  minds  of  His  Jewish  dien 
oipfce,  who  tried  to  combine  their  inhoited  tevennoe  for 
the  Law  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  t^y  leamt  frcsn  their 
Lord :  but  we  do  not  gather  that  the  Fhanseea  ohuged 
Him  with  inconsistency  (c/,  Mt  232f.*). 

In  reviewing  the  relations  of  Jeeos  with  the  religions 
leaders  of  Hu  people,  we  have  passed  beyond  the 
ejvrlier  stages  of  Bis  pnbUc  ministry.  In  Galilee  tiie 
growing  enthosiasm  of  the  people  proved  even  more 
embarrassing  than  the  deepening  hostility  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  meseage  of  John,  repeated  by  Jeeos, 
would  of  itself  occasion  excitement,  and  roused  hopes 
of  a  speedy  national  deliveranoe.  Aooording  to  Jn. 
615  the  crowd  on  one  occasion  would  have  taken  Jesos 
by  force  to  make  Him  king.  Tho  obscure  passage  in 
Mt.  Ili2  may  also  refer  to  the  popular  ferment  of 
the  time.  The  pBoide  were  like  shephndleaa  sheep, 
wanting  leaders.  Their  eager  expectations  of  the 
military  overthrow  of  Rome  were  destined  to  be 
exploited  by  unsorupnlous  men  and  to  end  in  national 
dimeter.  The  urgency  of  the  appeal  of  Jesus  springs 
from  a  oonsdousQesa  of  danger:  the  failure  of  it 
iwaes  in  a  segue  of  doom  (Mt.  1130-24,  I^-  13if., 
1941-44.  Mk.  12i-is). 

The  enthusiasm  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
was  to  gnat  tiiat  He  had  to  take  measures  to  avoid 
the  otowds.  But  in  His  teaching  also  He  set  Himself 
to  remove  misoonoeption  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  urge  patience  and  quietneas.  The 
adoption  of  the  paraboBe  method  seems  to  have  bem 
intended  to  aUay  excitement.  Some  at  the  parables 
diiectly  enforce  ib»  leeson  of  patienoe.  The  parable 
of  the  Tares  deprecates  hasty,  violent  destruction  in 
th»  interests  of  the  Kingdom.  The  point  of  the  parable 
erf  the  seed  growing  secretly  can  scarcely  be  the  certainty 
of  tbe^EarvesC,  but  rafJaer  the  quiet  .steadinees  .of 
growth  about  whioh  man  need  not  oe  anxious.  Jesoa 
de&bMately  discouraged  speculation  about  the  eon- 
eammation  of  the  Ku^om,  as  witness  His  answers 
to  waok  qnestions  as  "  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  T  " 
or  "  Wih  thou  at  this  time  restore  .the  kingdom  to 
Iteael  I  "  (see  fniUter  Uc.  ITso,  I9iif.).  He  prepared 
men  to  wait  and  watch  and  pray  without  losing  heart. 
He  dw^  too  on  the  immediate  blessings  of  the  King- 
dom (c/.  Mk.  IO30,  and  such  parables  as  Mt.  1344-46). 
The  eseential  tfaii^  is  .to  be  ready  for  the  Kingdom 
■wbea  it  oomes,  by  entering  into  the  Ufe  of  the  Kii^dom 
before  tt  comes. 

Monover,  though  the  mlnistiy  oS  Jeens  was  confined 
to  tiie  lost  dieep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  yet  Hia  appeal 
was  not  national  in  character.  He  repudiated  the 
Zlemtot  movement,  and  some  of  the  teachings  in  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount  ^bably  have  a  direct  rofer- 
enoe  to  the  contrary  e^nt  of  militant  nationalism  le.g. 
*■ '  Besist  not  evil,"  and  "  Love  your  enemies  ").  The 
Attitude  of  Jeens  towuds  Samaritans,  alike  in  His 
toohing  (e.g.  tho  parable  of  .the  Good  Samaritan)  and 
jn  His  conduct  {e.g.  the  rebuke  to  the  disciples  who 
wronldhaTe  called  down  fire  on  inhospitable  Samaritans), 
indiimtTts  Bis  xejeotion  of  Jewish  national  exoliuiTe- 


ness.   The  ideal       set  befoie  niea  was  nob  Jewish 

but  univenal. 

How  long  a  time  Jesus  spent  in  teaching  the  peo^e 
oonoeming  the  Kingdom  we  do  not  know.  If  we  may 
accept  the  testimony  of  John,  it  must  have  been  long 
mough  to  permit  01  Bereral  visits  to  JemsalMn  on  the 
occasion  of  different  feasts.  But  whether  the  period 
were  long  or  short,  it  was  Inooght  to  a  close  mr  the 
deliberate  decision  of  Jestu  to  withdraw  from  Galilee 
and  abandon  for  the  time  at  least  His  public  ministry 
(Mk.  734).  The  motives  for  this  deoisioQ  we  o&n  <»ily 
conjecture.  Schweitzer,  basing  hiiT"'^  on  Mt.  IO23  (but 
see  pp.  665,  710),  Buggeste  Utat  Jesus  expected  the 
Kingdom  to  come  with  power  whilB  His  disciples  were 
carrying  the  good  news  through  Galilee,  and  that  He 
withdrew  from  Galilee  in  perplexity  at  the  non-fulfilment 
of  His  expectations ,  Schweitzer  euooessfuUy  criticises 
the  earlier  theory  that  the  work  of  evan^lisation  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  popular  response.  Jesus  gave  ap 
teaching  the  common  people  with  rduotanoe  and  wIUl 
difficulty.  It  was  hard  for  Him  to  be  hid,  and  the  crowds 
still  hewrd  Him  gladly.  Bat  Schweitzer's  own  theoiy 
seems  arbitrary  and  unnecessary.  It  impliee  that  Jesus 
came  to  entertain  the  prospect  of  doata  only  because 
His  hope  of  an  immediate  coming  of  the  Kingdom  was 
disappointed.  That  Ho  even  held  the  hope  in  the 
form  suggested  by  Schweitzer  is  more  than  doubtful. 
The  etoes  as  a  possibility  must  have  been  present 
from  tiie  fint  to  tiie  mind  of  One  who  took  up  John's 
work  when  John  was  put  in  prison.  It  might  weU 
beoome  a  mobabilttv  or  a  oertamty,  in  view  of  John's 
death,  of  Herod's  desire  to  kill  a  greater  than  John 
(Lk.  1331),  and  in  view  of  the  avowed  hostility  of  the 
leligious  leactors  and  the  inadequate  reB|K>nB6  of  the 
nation  to  the  call  to  repentance.  'The  t^ong  up  of  the 
OEOSB  mto  the  purpose  m  Jesus  la  neeeasarily  a  mystdry ; 
but  when  onoe  the  certainty  of  it  had  become  clear  to 
Jesua  Himself,  it  was  natural  that  He  should  se^  to 
be  alone  with  the  disciples.  It  becomes  important 
for  Him  to  know  how  far  they  have  understood  Him, 
and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  strangeness  of  His 
end.  Ha  bre^  off  the  pnblio  mimatty  in  order  to 
tnun  the  Twelve  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

In  the  course  of  this  period  of  wandering,  when  they 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassarea  Phfiippi,  Jesus 
a^ed  His.  triples  for  their  verdict  on  Hinuetf .  The 
story  of  the  great  oonfeesion  implies  that  He  had  not 
openly  proclaimed  Himself  Messiah  even  to  the  Twelve. 
His  every  act  and  word  raised  the  question,  "What 
manner  of  man  is  this  f  "  but  the  popular  desire,  ex- 
pressed in  the  eeoitenoe,  "If  thou  do  the  Christ,  tell 
xm  plainly,"  had  not  been  directly  satisfied.  The 
evidence  of  demons  had  been  silenced,  the  sign  from 
heaven  lu4  been  refused.  The  great  confession 
summed  up  the  im^eesions  of  those  whom  He  had 
chosen  to  00  with  Him.  Their  faith  was  nnfofoed, 
and  rooted  in  experieiwe. 

Since  the  disaiples  have  penetrated  htto  the  secret 
of  Bis  person,  Jesus  can  duoloBe  to  than  tiie  seorefc 
of  His  pasfDon.  The  thought  of  a  soffning  Meanedi 
b  TiT^fiyinilj^r  and  unwelcome.  The  loyalty  of  Peter 
resents  such  a  fate  .for  his  Master,  and  the  faith  of  the 
(^sciplee  cannot  grasp  this  prediction  of  betrayal  and 
death,  even  when  Jesus  says  that  those  who  follow 
Him  must  be  ready  to  lay  down  t^ieir  lives  for  His 
sake.  The  vision  on  the  Mount  of  Traosfignration, 
which  sets  the  Divine  seal  on  the  disdples'  oonfeesion, 
is  accompanied  by  a  bewildering  referenoe  to  resnrreo- 
tion  from  the  dead.  What  does  it  mean  7  Is  not 
Elijah  to  come  before  Messiah  and  prepare  the  way 
for  Him  t   WiyshooldHedioMulriMfioiath^dead  ? 
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When  the  three  dtief  apoetke  put  this  qneetion  about 
Eliaa  to  their  Lord,  tiiey  learnt  that  Ehjah  had  oome 
already  in  the  person  of  John  the  Bapbist,  and  hia 
death  antiotpated  the  BaBeiing  of  Messiah.  Throogh- 
oat  thia  tame  of  oonveree  vith  the  Twelve,  Jeeas  dwelt 
on  the  neoeanty  of  His  death  and  the  certainty  of  His 
remneotion.  The  dieoiplea  remained  peiplezed.  and 
when  JesDS  set  His  faoe  to  go  to  Jemsalem  they  followed 
with  wxmdering  awe.  Up  to  the  last  they  could  not 
believe  it  possible,  but  when  it  happened  they  did 
not  altogether  lose  faith  in  Him.  He  had  foreseen 
Hod  foretold  it.  Hore  than  that.  He  had  ohoeen  it. 

6om»  hintt  are  given  in  the  go^teb  as  to  the  wa^ 
in  wfaioh  JeniB  regarded  His  death.  He  acceded  tt 
as  Qod's  will  for  Him.  "The  oup  that  My  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  T  "  The  sufferings 
of  the  Son  of  Man  were  neoeesaiy  in  the  sense  (hat 
they  have  been  foietold  by  the  prophets.  Yet  Jesus 
vu  nob  die  viotiiD  of  fate.  His  death  was  His  own 
Hilled  aot.  The  J(rfiannine  saying,  "No  one  taketfa 
my  tiie  from  me,  bat  I  lay  it  down  of  mysdf,"  is  borne 
out  1^  tbe  Syiu^fitio  meture  of  Jeena  deliberately 
seeding  Jerusalem  and  foroi^  the  ieeoe  on  the  nUers 
and  tbe  people. 

Jesus  point«d  His  discipleB  to  the  oross  as  creating 
for  them  a  new  standam  of  greatness.  T%b  GentOs 
ideal  wlddi  mkdertiea  the  title  of  Alezaoder  the  Great 
was  to  disappear  before  greatness  measured  by  service 
and  asUHNtohfioB.  The  Mth  of  Jeeus  is  His  complete 
self-Baoiifioe  in  the  service  of  God  and  men.  He  gave 
Himself  a  ransom  for  many.  He  died  to  complete 
His  ministiy.  The  call  to  nmentanoe  and  the  meessge 
of  focgivmeai  had  not  foima  a  foil  reaponao  m  men^a 
hearts.  But  tbe  onMs  will  arrest  men.  It  will 
awaken  a  sense  of  ain,  and  briiu  an  asearanoe  of  for- 
giveness, which  evaQ  the  wonu  of  Jesus  oouW  not 
create.  Jesua  looked  upm  His  death  as  the  condition 
td  His  world-wide  influenoe.  *'I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptised  with,  and  how  am  I  stnitened  till  it  be 
accomplished}"  "I,  if  I  be  Ufted  up,  wfll  dmw  aU 
men  mito  me." 

Jesus  went  up  to  Jemsalem  to  make  His  last  appeal 
to  His  people,  a  little  before  the  Passover,  probably 
in  the  year  a.d.  29>  He  ohalleoged  the  antboiitiea 
by  openly  acting  as  if  He  were  MeesiiUi.  The  tiinmphal 
entry  into  the  ci^  and  the  oleanong  of  tbe  Tanple 
courts  are  alike  assertions  of  Meeaiamo  dignity,  while 
the  point  of  the  question  about  David  oal&ig  Hesabh 
ijon  seems  to  be  that  it  rebuts  a  critidsm  u^ed 
against  the  claim  of  Jeeos  to  be  regarded  as  HoesUh. 
In  the  parable  <^  the  wicke  hnsrondmen  Jeeua  re- 
presents Himself  as  being  God's  last  messenger  to  the 
chosen  |>eople.  The  rulera  could  not  remain  mdifferent 
or  paanvefy  hostile.  Thev  sought  to  discredit  Jesus 
by  tntpping  Him  with  hard  questions,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  question  about  tribute  did  alienate  mtriolao 
feeling,  and  hiolined  the  petmk  to  shout  "undify." 
However,  the  popularity  of  Jesus,  at  least  with  the 
GalilteaDs  who  had  oome  up  for  the  feast,  seemed 
dangerous  to  the  poHticiana  associated  with  the  high 
priest.  If  the  raising  of  Lazarus  be  history,  this 
crowning  miracle  may  well  have  etrengthoned  a 
popnlar%  whidi  alarmed  the  Saddnoean  party.  The 
actom  <rf  Jesus  in  deaoshig  the  Tem^e  ignored  their 
anthority  and  threatened  their  po^ets.  They  re- 
solved to  rid  of  Him,  and  were  glad  when  Judas 
turned  traitor.  Jeeos  Himself  had  no  doubt  as  to 
tbe  issue  of  the  conflict.  When  Mary  an<nnted  Hia 
feet  in  the  boose  in  Bethany,  He  interpreted  it  as  an 
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uiticipation  d  His  bnriid.  He  tpdka  much  of  judge 
ment  and  of  the  doom  in  which  the  Jewidi  ToDns 
and  the  Jewish  State  would  be  overtfannm.  u 
rejecting  Him  His  people  sealed  their  faite.  The  wots 
on  the  Pharisees  are  part  of  a  final  wanung  to  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand.  His  disnides  were  ee- 
oouraged  with  the  assurance  of  His  triumfdiant  letum. 
They  were  told  to  ItxA  for  His  appearing  wx^tin  timA 
Roieratioa.  The^  were  to  be  ever  ready  to  meet  tbe 
bridegroom,  for  He  oomes  Boddea^  at  an  hoar  wim 
men  think  not. 

In  the  upper  room,  Jesus  strengthened  His  disoiplei 
with  Bome^ng  more  than  the  hope  of  Hia  return. 
He  linked  the  meal  they  were  sharing  witii  the  thoegbl 
of  iiis  sacrificial  death,  and  turned  what  seemed  ta> 
be  the  overthrow  of  all  their  hopes  into  the  etrwigwt  i 
bond  of  their  fellowship.  On  the  eve  of  the  pasncm,  j 
Jesus  thinks  not  of  qimiJf  bat  of  His  fouowsm 
His  feat  sift  to  than  is  the  gift  of  His  body  bntaa 
and  His  blood  shed  for  them.  He  has  notiuag  eh» 
to  leave  to  them,  but  in  this  bequest  He  leaves  with 
thun  a  peace  which  the  worid  canned  give  or  take  avaj. 
For  His  body  sacrificed  in  death  is  the  vio6gp  of  tbt 
new  oovenant,  wherein  men  know  the  lord  and  He 
iMnembers  their  sins  no  mora.  It  is  also  the  thial 
studard  of  ^anuiter  for  the  CairiiMan.  "If  I.  jatt 
Lord  and  Master  .  .  .ye  also"  (Jn.  IS14).  Th» 
naxiativei  in  Ht.  and  Mk.  do  not  suggest  thrt  Jew 
expressly  desired  the  iepetiti<Hi  of  we  soene  in  the 
nppeTroom.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  ongjit  to  say  that  Be 
ordained  the  sacrament.  But  it  was  natuial  thst 
whenever  the  disciples  met  to  break  Inead  they  sboald 
leoall  wbai  Jesus  did  <tt  that  last  nif^t  iHw  He 
was  betrayed.  Jeena  had  made  the  ehanng  of  bcead 
and  wine  a  means  of  life-giving  remembEanoe  of  Bii 
aaoiifioe. 

From  the  upper  room  Jeeus  and  His  disoipleB  passed 
to  Gethsemane.  in  tbe  gardea  Jesus  entend  into  u 
agony  of  sorrow,  and  prayed  1^  the  odd  of  sofimng 
m^t  be  taken  away  from  Him.  Some  nave  seen  k 
this  prayer  evidence  that  up  to  tiie  last  Jeaaa  hoped 
to  avoicf  the  neoeesity  <A  death,  and  periHps  even  os 
the  cross  expected  a  saving  interventton  from  heawn 
Such  a  petition,  it  is  urged,  is  not  oonsiBtent  with  th»  , 
confident  prediotions  of  the  end  leoorded  in  the  goveb. 
and  these  prediotions  must  therefore  be  regsidea  tf 
an  aft«thought.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  Jesai 
should  shrink  from  the  death  He  had  foreseesi.  It  ii 
a  natural  wish  ratiier  than  a  hope  which  psoauta  tks 
{Mftyer;  and  the  very  form  of  &,  "Abba  B^k,  aS 
things  are  possible  to  thee^"  suggests  1^  the  reqMt 
is  for  something  b^<Mid  hnman  pcnm  or  expeotatioa 
{cf.  Mk.  IO27).  Nor  is  it  necessary  with  otber^^ 
preters  to  explain  the  agony  of  Jeeos  by 
onset  of  Satan,  or  smne  visioii  <4  tbe  wtoU^s  «b 
or  of  God's  wrath.  There  are  deptiM  myatoy  ii 
Uils  troabUng  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  iriudi  w*  nsv  nil 
fathom.  But  the  actual  sitnatian  would  <i  iteil 
aooount  for  tbe  prayer  in  which  Jesus  otHupleted  tk 
sacrifice  of  obedience.  The  lament  over  JensalsK 
or  the  senteaoe  from  John's  prologue,  "  He  ouw 
his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not,"  would  sotts 
to  aftcnd  a  ohie.  The  thought  of  all  that  was  Inv^nd 
ioe  His  pec^  in  thdr  n^ection  of  Him  may  «d 
underlie  the  prayer  in  Geth8enian&  If  the  ■  iWiV— ' 
to  die  was  with  Jesus  from  tb»  fiiat,  and  was  iaimA 
bound  up  with  tbe  call  to  repontanoe,  yet  the  mulum'Ij 
of  death  lay  m  the  failure  of  the  Jews  to  xespend  to 
the  call,  and  Jesos,  even  when  the  oross  was  deaifr 
inevitable,  oouM  not  reoonoile  Himself  to  thst  itatmS 
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It  would  ierre  no  oBefnl  purpose  to  try  to  retell  the 
itory  of  ihe  MTeat,  of  Uie  tnal,  oondemnation,  and 
mrafizion  of  JeBos.  The  whole  prooedoie  was  huiried 
md  irregular,  and  this  cinmmattuioe  has  raised  donbta 
n  some  minds  aa  to  the  historicity  of  the  nanative. 
Bat  theae  features  of  the  story  are  ncnther  unpaialleled 
lor  unnatural.  Thore  were  obvious  reasons  for  haste 
a  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  Jesus  before  the  feast  and 
jefoie  any  attempt  oould  be  nude  to  rally  popular 
leeling  to  His  side.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Saddu- 
lean  party  were  most  directly  responsible  for  the 
loath  of  JesoB.  The  omoifixion  most  be  laid  at  the 
loor  of  the  expcueots  of  expediency.  The  parts 
ilayed  by  Judas  and  by  Pilate  remain  obscure.  The 
notives  of  the  former  are  left  unexplained,  while  the 
»nduot  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  correepcNad 
?ith  what  is  known  of  him  through  Josephua.  This 
ilement  of  obscurity  makes  some  suspect  the  prescsioe 
d  myth  or  teeno.  If  there  is  any  foroe  m  saoh 
nispinon  it  wifl  attach  to  the  shadowy  figure  Judas, 
vbose  end  is  recorded  in  diveigent  I^ends,  and  whose 
lart  in  the  tragedy  might  have  been  suf^ested  by  OT 
MBs^ee.  But  the  silence  of  the  erangdists  as  to  the 
noUves  of  Judas  does  not  really  throw  doubt  on  the 
itory  of  the  bettvral,  which  is  credible  in  itself  (ef. 
I  Cor.  II33*).  The  arrest  of  Jesus  ooold  not  have 
)een  ofEeoted  so  easily  and  quietly  without  treachery. 
Vs  to  file  conduct  ei  Pilate,  it  is  not  more  sttange 
hat  the  ]Kesenae  at  Jesus  at  his  judgmmt-seat  ahomd 
nake  an  unusual  impteaaion  on  him  and  softMi  his 
lormal  fcrutality,  Uian  that  the  same  prosenoe  should 
rakea  generosity  in  ZacohiBas,  or  geatleness  in  the 
lying  ttiiaf.  It  ii  poanble  that  his  heiitatkRi  in 
Msnng  BenteiMW  was  due  men  to  the  derire  to  play 
rith  the  Jewish  leaders  than  to  jaly  for  Jesus,  u 
my  case  the  nature  of  the  accusation  which  implied 
iiat  Jeena  was  a  rival  to  Csesar  seems  to  have  been 
ikiUnlly  urged  upon  him  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  and 
Pilate  must  have  felt  that  he  had  no  opUon.  The  twad- 
incy  of  the  evangelists,  especially  Ik.,  is  to  minimise 
,he  responsibility  td  Pilate,  and  draw  attenUcm  to  his 
arotestationa  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  But  Uiough 
dilate  saw  Uuough  the  meanness  of  ^e  chief  priest 
\nd  his  supporters,  yet  either  because  he  feared  to 
^ve  the  Jews  a  handle  to  be  used  against  himself  at 
lome  (Jn.  I9i2),  or  because  the  very  demeanour  of 
TeauB  made  him  half  afraid  and  hall  susiHcioas,  he 
;ave  the  rader  for  the  crucifixion,  and  "  sufiered  under 
WUds  Pilate  "  became  the  article  of  the  Creed  whose 
listoiioity  is  least  open  to  doubt. 

In  thm  accounts  of  the  cmoiflxion  itetH  the  eran- 
;dist8  difier.  Ht.  follows  Hk.,  while  Lk.  adopts  an 
dteraative  authority,  and  Jn.  offera  yet  a  third  narra- 
ive  which  affords  but  few  points  contact  with  his 
)redeoes8on.  Of  tiie  sereo  words  from  the  cross, 
me  only  is  noatdad  in  Mt.  and  Uk.,  though  they 
nention  a  load  ciy  at  tiie  last,  which  may  be  Tarionsly 
nterprated  in  Lk.  2846  and  Jn.  I930.  Jn.  and  Lk. 
utree  in  omitting  the  cry  of  anguidi  and  despair  re- 
lorded  in  Mt.  and  Hk.  This  ciy  itself  shows  that 
'  Jeeua  on  the  otobs  was  not  protected  from  suffering 
lither  by  nnoonsoionsness  or  by  the  sense  of  God's 
leameas.  It  ahowB  further  that  enn  then  He  thoo^t 
mly  of  what  the  Father  was  ddng  with  Him.  The 
lisoiples  heaid  from  the  cross  no  reproaches  a^afaist 
oen.  The  crushing  wedght  of  His  snfferii^  hee  in 
he  fact  that  Ood  has  forsaken  Him."  *■  Jn.  represents 
he  loality  of  the  sufTering  of  Jeeus  nmply  by  the 
roid  **  I  tklTSt."  This  is  not  so  searching  as  the  leoord 
>f  Mk. 
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Lk.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  to  show  Jesos 
exercising  merc^  even  on  the  cross.  On  way  to 
the  place  called  Golgotha  Jeeus  bids  the  women  <^ 
JernBalem  weep  for  uiwnselvee,  thus  giving  utteranoe 
for  the  last  time  to  the  foreboding  of  national  disaster 
which  had  oontributed  something  to  the  great  Borrow 
of  Gethsemane.  On  the  cross  Jeeus  prayed  for  His 
enemies,  if  we  may  regard  the  words,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  as  part  o£ 
the  genuine  text  of  Lk.  2334.  The  foroe  of  the  passage 
is  weakened  by  Seeley's  interpretation,  who  says  that 
Jeeus  plays  for  the  Koman  soldieis  and  not  for  Hh 
avowed  enemies,  the  Jewish  leaden.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  in  favour  whenever  we  find  it  difficult  to  pray 
for  enemies,  and  if  it  had  been  adopted  in  the  early 
church  the  variation  in  the  HSS.  might  have  been 
avoided.  For,  as  Dr.  Bendel  Harris  suwests.  the 
omission  ot  this  passage  from  several  MSS.  may  be 
due  to  the  (Uffioolty  which  many  CSuistiaiia  had  in 
beGeving  that  Jesus  could  have  prayed  for  the  Jews. 
Unless,  however,  we  give  the  wider  scope  to  this  {nayw, 
the  parallel  petition  of  Stephen  the  protomaityr  is 
the  more  generous,  and  to  admit  this  is  to  tian^[reas 
the  rule,  "The  disciple  is  not  greater  than  his 
Lord."  Moreover,  2834  seems  to  continue  in  iqdrit 
233*^.  Jeina  is  still  blinking  oi  His  people  and  pn-T" 
ing  for  them.  In  stoiy  of  the  penitent  Lk. 
shows  how  even  on  the  oross  Jesus  won  a  social  outcast 
to  the  Kingdom.  For  the  incident  is  not  recorded  to 
encourage  deathbed  repentance,  but  to  show  how  the 
sight  of  Jeeus  in  the  sufiering  of  death  extorted  ad- 
miration and  even  faiUi  from  a  hardened  criminal. 

Jn.  dwells  on  the  thought  of  the  cross  as  the  00m- 
pleti<m  of  Qirist's  work  on  earth.  The  perfect  woiic 
was  done  when  Jeeos  said.  *'  It  is  finished."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  Bee  tJie  truth  of  this.  The  humiliation  of 
Jesus,  which  is  His  glory,  was  fully  accomplished  only 
on  the  cross.  Yet,  in  another  sense,  the  work  of  Jesus, 
Kod  so  His  history,  did  not  end  with  the  cross.  He 
had  foretold  His  Tesnrreotion,  and  within  a  feur  daya 
aftv  His  passion  Bis  disciples  had  become  oonvinoed 
tiiat  He  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

The  evidence  for  the  BesorreotiMi  of  Jesus  has 
probably  been  more  rigorously  analysed  and  more 
variously  interpreted  t£an  has  been  the  evidence 
for  any  other  historic  event.'  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  tne  disciples  were  convinced  by^  appeanmces  of 
Jesus  which  wey  themselves  distingnished  fiom  other 
vision  experiences  with  which  they  were  familiar.  It 
is  further  to  be  noted  that  these  appearances  were 
oonfined  to  men  and  women  who  had  previously  been 
disciples,  though  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Saul.  These  Resurrection-appearances  were 
also  limited  to  a  certain  period  of  time.  No  one  claims 
to  have  seen  tile  Lord  in  this  way  after  the  revelation 
to  Saul  on  the  Damascus  road.  The  witnesses  to  the 
Resurrection  ^reed  in  believing  that  the  tomb  in  which 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  laid  was  empty  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  On  these  points,  viz.  the  roecial 
character  of  the  appearances  of  the  Risen  Lord,  the 
llmit«tion  of  sooh  appearanoes  to  chosen  recipients 
and  to  a  {nrtlonlar  time,  and  the  fact  of  the  empty 
tomb,  the  evldenoe  of  the  is  in  snhBtaiilial  agree- 
ment. The  difficulties  and  discrepancies  hi  the  gospds 
seem  to  arise  from  the  comt^nhig  of  two  lines  of  tradi- 
tion  which  varied  as  to  the  putoe  where  Jesus  first 
manifested  Himsdf  to  His  disoipleB  after  He  was 

>  The  best  stndj  from  tbs  cslttcsl  sUndpobt  b  K.  Late,  Th4 
XMWTMMm  «/  /etw.  Bss  also  Q.  H.  aiOwrt,  Jmu,  pp.  STHL 
Latham^  Riun    oHo'  b  vahiabla. 
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riaea  from  the  dead.  Mb.  (possibly  following  Mk.) 
and  the  appendix  to  Jn  (Jo.  21)  plaoe  the  earliest 
appeamioeB  in  Galilee.  awaiently  rules  oat  the 
GalflKan  tradition  (contrast  Lk.  246  vith  iSk.  I67), 
and  zeeards  Jerosalem  and  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
aoene  of  the  events  which  established  faith  in  the  Resur- 
rection. This  conflict  of  testimony  is  not  easy  to  re- 
solve, and  unless  the  lost  euding  of  Mk.  should  be 
teoovered  it  is  not  likely  that  soholotB  will  reach  any 
seouie  answer  to  ^e  pEoblan. 
Th*  ReBDiiection-atory  and  the  Resurrection-faitii 
do  not  aenn  explicable  except  on  one  of  two  hypotheses. 
The  histoiiw  requires  either  the  empty  tomb  or  at 
least  a  series  of  Tisiona  of  an  objective  character,  i.e. 
visions  which  point  to  a  definite  centre  of  personal 
inflaenoe  outside  the  recipients  of  tlM  visions.  Attempts 
to  orfdain  the  faots  Igr  means  of  men  mbjectiTe 
visions  founder  oa  Uie  gmeaX  ohamoteristios  of  Uie 
evidence  presented  in  the  gospels.  Also  the  psycho- 
logical oonditions  alike  for  the  creation  of  such  sub- 
jective visions  and  for  the  building  up  of  legend  were 
deoriy  wanting.  We  are  thrown  either  on  the  tradi- 
tional orthodox  faith  in  the  empty  tomb,  which  does 
kast  Ttoleaoe  to  the  actual  evidence,  or  on  what  may 
be  oaUed  the  objeotive-vision  hypothesis  which  on 
dootrinal  grounds  commends  itself  to  some  modern 
minds>  The  issue  involved  is  stated  thus  by  K.  Lake ; 
"The  crucial  point  is  the  definition  we  give  to 
Kesurrection.  If  we  hope  for  this  in  our  case  in  such 
a  way  as  to  resuscitate  the  human  flesh  which  will  be 
laid  in  the  ground,  we  most  postulate  the  same  for 
the  'firstborn  from  tlie  dead/  If  we  do  not  believe 
and  would  not  desire  this  for  ourselves,  it  is  illogical 
that  we  should  beheve  thAt  it  was  so  for  him."  A 
somewhat  similar  position  may  be  uiged  with  rafer- 
enoe  to  the  Virgin-bdrth.  It  is  claimed  that  Jesus  is 
estranged  from  us,  and  ooold  not  have  been  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  if  His  birth  were  not  parallel  to  the 
birth  of  other  men.  He  most  be  like  Hjs  fallows  both 
in  His  entry  into  life  and  in  the  mannw  of  moireo- 
Uon.  But  it  seems  to  be  doabtfnl  whether  we  an 
justified  in  pressing  such  considmtions  in  either  case. 
If  Jesus  be  a  unique  embodiment  of  God's  love,  it 
would  not  be  strange  that  He  should  be  differmtiated 
from  othw  men  in  the  cironmstanoes  of  His  birth  and 
in  the  sequel  to  His  death.  It  is  safer  to  keep  to  the 
nitioal  side  of  the  qaestion,  and  it  seems  dear  that 
the  histoiio  evidence  for  the  mnpty  tomb  is  strong, 
and  tnoidentaUy  much  stronger  than  the  evidence  for 
Uie  Virgin-birth. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  insistence  on 
the  kinship  of  Jesus  with  ourselves  is  the  valuable 
element  in  either  of  the  views  of  the  Resoirection  which 
we  have  been  ooosidering.  The  reeorreetion  of  the 
body  is  important  if  only  thns  we  can  be  aasumd  that 
tiie  sesential  humanity  m  Jeeos  Kves  in  God  for  ever. 
This  thought  is  put  in  Jean  bigdow's  lines- 

"Aod  dtdst  Thoa  lore  the  nee  that  1ov«d  not  Him  ? 
Asd  didst  TboD  take  to  heaTMi  a  hnman  brov  ? 
Drat  plead  with  man's  toIm     tba  mairelloua  sea? 
Art  Tbou  his  hiitiinan  now  ?  " 

Hie  central  element  in  the  Resurrection-faith  is 
the  belief  of  the  disciples  that  the  some  Jesus  with 
whom  th^  walked  in  Galilee,  and  who  suffered  on 
the  cross,  had  come  back  to  th^.  If  Lake  and 
others  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  body  is  not 
an  essential  part  of  our  peieonal  life,  then  they  are 
right  also  in  asserting  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  was  not  needed  for  the  continuance  of  His 

*  CJ.  StTCM  in  ftMAiHpiu,  uid  K.  Lite,  Th»  Rmmettm  ^ 
Jin*,  cb.  7,  MoA  wp.  p.  SM. 


fxue  humanity.  The  great  relifpons  nlnas  iriikfa 
traditional  Christiamty  sought  to  maintain  in  ths 
affirmation  of  Uie  empty  tomb  ooold  thus  be  preeerrod 
on  the  alternative  hypothesis.  Bat  it  may  be  that 
Paul  is  right  in  suppoung  some  connexion  to  exist 
between  a  future  spiiitual  body  and  the  present 
physical  body,  and  it  will  also  seem  to  many  that  tbs 
triumph  of  love  over  death  would  have  remained 
incomplete  had  Uie  body  of  Josus  seen  corruption. 

We  may  conclude  this  article  witii  a  parajmph  eon- 
ceming  uie  Messianic  chum  of  Jesus.  There  is  a 
growing  affreement  among  scholats  to  the  effect  that 
Jesus  used  the  title  "Son  of  Han"  (Mk.  831*)  d 
Himself,  and  that  this  tiUe  is  Messianic  It  is  to  ba 
interpreted  in  the  first  instance  in  the  light  ot  the  oee 
of  the  phrase  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  There  the  Son 
of  Han  is  a  sapematoial  being  to  whom  is  entmstsd 
the  fimtl  judgmeot  over  mankind.  Jesos  olwimeil  t» 
1)0  this  Son  of  Man.  and  this  meant  that  He  thon^ 
Himself  destined  to  judge  all  men  hereafter  (see  esp. 
Mk.  1462  and  Mt.  2S31-46).  Some  aoholara  ugns 
that  this  was  theparamonnt  factor  in  the  ooownoas- 
nesB  of  Jesus.  ^Qiey  urge  that  if  Jesus  jdeaUfiwI 
HimseU  with  the  special  type  oi  UmaaJ^  foimd  in 
Enoch,  we  need  not  look  further  for  an  explanstion 
of  tjie  devotion  of  the  disciples.  It  most  also  be 
recognised  that  if  Jesos  kxAed  on  HimseU  as  the 
Enoohian  Son  of  Hao,  H«  identified  HimseU  with  a 
Jewish  delusion. 

The  difficulties  in  this  view  lie  in  the  eidasve  I 
attention  given  to  one  partiaolar  aspect  of  the  teach-  I 
ing  of  Jesus.    In  the  Gospels  the  title  "  Son  ol  Man  ' 
is  not  associated  only  with  the  idea  of  jndgmeot  ss 
in  Enoch.   It  is  connected  with  the  thought  <A  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord.    When  Jesus  t^o»3a  of 
Himsdf  as  Son  of  Man,  he  does  not  simply  ideotifj 
Himsdf  with  the  Enoohian  Measiah-^   Moreover,  we 
cannot  but  ask  what  prompts  the  identifioaticn,  sad 
the  aitfwer  is  on^  to  be  foimd  in  leoognising  that  the 
flUal  oonsdousness  of  Jesos  preoedes  aod  onates  ths 
Heedanio  consciousness.   Thu  some  sobolars  of  tha 
esohatol(^oal  school  are  slow  to  admit,  but  the  qoas- 
tion,  "  Why  did  Jesus  regard  Himself  as  Son  (rf  Man  t " 
must  be  pressed.   And  why  did  His  disciples  oocef* 
this  sdf-valoatitm  from  their  Master  T   U  »  nioaaiy 
annoonoed  himseU  to  be  the  Enoohian  Son  oC  Man  be 
woold  not  therein  wfn  devotion,  "nie  fltet  diseipki 
confessed  Jesos  to  be  the  Christ  (without  fully  undar- 
Btanding  what  kind  of  (Sitist  He  was)  becaose  they  1 
felt  Him  to  be  worthy  of  honour  and  power  Divine.  | 
The  dervebping  CSiristologT  of  the  NT  is  jost  Uie  re-  1 
cognition  of  ^  worth  of  a  Fersoa  whoae  ehaiacttf 
and  history  oompel  this  toibote. 

Wmttlbm. — For  the  background  of  the  Ustos;^  th> 
chi^  authority  is  Sohurer's  Tht  Jeaitk  PaapU  »■  At 
Tme  of  Ghriet.  Other  works  are  Haanath's  Sutoif 
Iff  tits  New  TatameiU  Times;  Furweather,  Tk 
Background  of  the  Ooepda ;  Bonsset,  Rdigio^  ^ 
Jufentanw^;  Muirhead,  The  Tima  of  ChnaL  S« 
also  bibUographies  appended  to  artioles  on  "Apooalypuc 
Literature"  and  "Contemporary  Jewish  Rehsion. 

The  fullest  sorvtry  of  the  litwature  on  the  life  of 
Jesos  is  SchwMtzer's  TAe  Quft  vf  At.  Bitlpntd 
Je*u» ;  to  this  may  be  added  Weinel  aod  Widgaiy, 
J'ms  in  ihe  Ninei«enth  CetUwy  and  JJttr;  Sawliy, 
The  Life  of  Ohriai  in  Recent  Reteanh.  1 

Of  the  larger  lives  of  Jesos :  Keim,  Jtmu  tf  Kamta  :  ' 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jeaus  tke  Memak  :  an) 
B.  Weiss,  ThA  Life  cf  Chnst,  seem  to  be  the  most  : 
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important.  There  are  other  works  by  Fan&r,  Geikie, 
EtiriUe,  O.  HoltEmann.  X.  Schmidt,  and  D.  Smith. 
Smaller  vorkB  by  Stalker,  Sandav,  Bouaset,  Gilbert, 
Echoes,  Kent.  To  these  add  Fairbaim,  Studies  in  the 
Life  <^  Christ  ;  B.  H.  Streeter  in  Foundations  ;  Seol^, 
Ecce  Homo;  J.  A.  Robertson,  The  Spirit  POr 
irmage  0/  Jeaus ;  J.  F.  MoFady^  Jesus  and  Life; 
Dictionary  cf  Christ  and  the  Qoapds',  and  articles  in 
SBi.  (Brace),  HSDB  (W.  P.  Pateraon).  ERE  {Mao- 
cenzie).  and  The  Standard  BibU  Dictionary  (Denoey). 
)n  the  character  of  Jeens,  Olover  in  Conflict 
Setigions  in  the  Earty  Boman  Snurin  (pnUiriiea 
eparately  as  a  pamphlet) ;  Foadiok,  The  Manhood  (f 
he  Master. 

On  His  (eaohii^ :  The  vorks  on  NT  thcoIc«y  men- 
ioned  in  Oenerai  Bibliographies  ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching 
f  Jesus  ;  Bmoe,  The  Kingdom  of  Chd,  The  Training  ^ 
K  Tv>dvt,  The  QaUltan  Gospel;  ^oa  Sohrenok,  Jesus 
nd  Sis  Ttaehing;  Dennmr,  JeaiM  a/ai  the  Qospd; 
hi  Bose,  The  Qospd  in  tie  OotpeU ;  Stevour,  Tht 
"caching  cf  Jesus;  Montefiore,  The  Religious  Teach- 
tg  cf  Jesus;  T.  R.  Glover,  The  Jesus  of  History; 
[offafct.  The  Theology  of  the  Qospds  ;  Schlatter,  Das 
Voirt  Jesu ;  Loin',  Jcbws  et  la  tradition  Evangeligue  ; 
k>bertaon.  Our  LonTs  Teaching;  Rashdall,  Conscience 
ndOhrigt. 

Tbexe  IB  also  a  large  Hterature  on  special  proUems, 
ith  reference  both  to  histoiy  and  to  theology.  On 
)me  of  these,  wotks  on  apologetics  may  be  oonsolted. 

On  the  historicity  of  Jeans : — Negative  woriia :  J.  M. 
ob^rtson.  Pagan  Christs,  Christianity  and  Mythology  ; 
1.  B.  Smith,  Der  vorchris&icKe  Jesus,  Ecce  Deua; 
althofi.  The  ^se  cf  ChruOiani^ ;  Drews,  The  Christ 
fyth.  The  Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jeava.  On 
va  positiTe  aide:  Case,  The  Bistaria^  af  Jesus; 
n^beare.  The  Historical  Christ;  Roasi^gton.  Did 
esua  really  Livef;  J.  Weiss,  Jesusvon Nazarwi,  Mythus 
ler  GesehichU  ;  Loofs,  What  is  the  Truth  <a>oui  Jesus 
hrisi  t ;  Thorbom,  The  Mythical  Interpretation  cf  the 
ospelSf  Jesus  ihe  Christ :  Historical  or  Mythical  t 

On  the  miracles:  Bmoe,  The  Miraculous  Element 
k  the  Chapds;  Mozl^,  Eight  Lectures  on  Miracles; 

Wendland,  Mirades  and  Christianity  ;  Bliogworth, 
he  Oona  Mirades ;  Headlam,  The  Miracles  the 
'T  ;  £.  0.  Davies.  The  Mirades  ef  Jesus;  J.  M. 
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Thompson,  Mirades  in  the  NT;  Sanday,  Bishop 
Gore's  Challenge  to  Criticism;  Sanday  and  N.  P. 
Williams,  Form  and  Content  in  the  Christian  Tradition. 

On  the  supemattiral  birtji: — (a)  Ne^tive  worits: 
Lobatein.  The  Virgin  Birth  qf  Christ;  Soltau,  The 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems; 
articles,  Mary,  Mother  cf  Jesus,  and  NaUviiy  in  EBi. 
(6)  Positive  works :  Sweet,  The  Birth  and  Infancy  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  Orr,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  ;  Box, 
The  Virgin  Birth  cf  Jesus ;  KnowUng,  Our  Lord's 
Virgin  Birth  ;  Thorbura,  The  Doctrine  <^  the  Virgin 
Birth  ;  and  articles,  Birth  Christy  Imnuatud,  Virgin 
Birth  m  DCG. 

On  the  Resurrection: — ^W.  MiUigan,  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord ;  Lake,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus ; 
Orr,  The  Resurrection  of  Christ;  Sparrow-Simpson, 
Our  Lord's  Resurrection,  The  Resurrection  and  Modem 
Thought;  the  article  Besiarection  and  Ascension  Narror 
tives  in  EBi  (Sohmieddl). 

On  the  Parables:  Trench.  Nates  on  ihe  FwrMee 
cf  our  Lord ;  Bmoe,  The  Parabolic  Teaching  ^  Christ ; 
Julicher,  IHe  Oleichnisreden  Jesu  ;  Bosge.  D%e  Haupir 
rabeln  Jesu  ;  G.  Monay.  Jesus  and  His  Parables  ; 
E.  Browne,  The  Parables  of  the  Gospels. 
On  the  Meeaianio,  esohatoloeioal,  and  related  prob- 
kou:  Baldeo^rager,  Das  SdbsAewueettein  Jesu; 
HoHzmaon,  Vas  mesmantefte  Bewusstsein  Jesu; 
Gwrvie,  Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  cf  Jesus;  E.  A. 
Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man;  Shailer  Mathews,  The 
Messianic  Hope  in  the  NT ;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt 
Jesu  von  Reiche  Gottes^  (2nd  edition  much  expanded 
and  less  extreme) ;  Titina,  Jesu  Lehre  torn  Reiche 
Oattet;  Schweitzer,  Das  Measianit^ts-  und  Leidens- 
geheimnits.  Von  Reimarus  zu  Wrede  (E.  tians.  under 
the  title  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus) ;  Muir- 
head.  The  Eschatology  of  Jesus ;  Wen^e,  dU  Beichs- 
gotteahoffnwng  ;  Loisy,  LBvangUe  et  VEgliu;  'TyrreJl, 
Christianity  at  the  Cross  Roads  ;  Shamian,  The  Teach- 
ing  of  Jesus  about  the  Future;  von  Dobsohutz,  The 
EadKUdogy  <4  the  Gosptls ;  E.  F.  Soott,  The  Xing' 
dam  and  the  Messiah ;  Emmet,  The  Eschatdagieal 
Question  in  the  Qospda;  Wcoslw,  The  Avooalypee 
^  Jesus;  Denii^,  Primitive  Chrtstian  EsauMagy ; 
L.  Jackson,  The  Eachatotogy  cf  Jetus;  Winrta^. 
Jesus  and  Ae  Future* 
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Weat  is  tiie  S^optio  Problem  T  A  problem  exists 
vhenerer  there  is  a  aet  of  &otB  which  have  something 
about  them  which  seems  to  call  for  special  ezpUtnation. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  three  or  Synoptic  GospeU,  this 
"  aomethiog  "  ia  the  nature  of  their  parallehsm  with 
one  ano^er.  In  three  different  biographies  of  the 
same  person  it  is  only  natural  to  find  t£at  a  good  many 
inoidenta  or  sayings  are  given  by  more  than  one  <u 
them*  but  the  xenuduble  thing  about  the  first  three 
gospHa  is,  that  whenever  tbey  give  an  aooount  of  the 
same  inddeat  they  commonly  do  so  in  language  which 
is  often  almost  word  for  woid  identioaL  Now.  if  this 
identity  or  dose  resemblance  of  wording  oocoired  only 
in  the  reports  of  aajfings  of  oar  Lord,  it  might  possibly 
be  aooounted  for  by  supposing  it  to  be  dae  to  the  fact 
that  ttie  sayingi  were  aoourately  remembered  and  rfr> 
ported  by  the  Bttytnl  biogtaphers — though  even  ia 
the  case  of  reported  sayings  of  great  men  there  ia 
usually  (unless,  indeed,  t«ey  have  been  takea  down  in 
shorthand  at  the  moment)  oonsiderable  divergenoe  in 
the  aooouQts  of  different  reportem.  But,  where  inci- 
dents or  fibenes  are  desoribed,  it  is  a  fact  of  univeraat 
nperienoe  ttiat  no  two  penons  will  desoribe  the  same 
event,  or  set  of  events,  in  identioal  or  anything  like 
identical  luiguaga  Thus,  for  instance,  whm  one 
reads  in  two  mffwent  newsnaperB  accounts  of  the  same 
battle  or  of  the  same  footDall  match,  even  whoi  the 
main  bots  recorded  are  much  the  same,  the  minor 
details  noticed  by  the  two  reporters  are  verv  differont* 
and  the  language  ohoeen  to  aesoribe  the  whole  set  of 
etroumatanoes  is  still  more  so.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  see  in  two  papen  a  repeat  of  the  same  event  in 
substantially  ih»  same  ternw,  we  at  once  take  it  for 
granted  that  both  papers  are  using  the  same  reporter  or 
Uie  same  newsa^enoy.  Now,  although  each  ot  the  first 
three  goepds  fpves  sayings,  incidents,  and  details  of 
inddenta  not  given  by  Uie  otheis,  auch  passages  amount 
to  leas  than  one-th^  of  the  total  numbor  of  those 
which  ooour  in  more  than  one  goapeL  In  fact,  the 
reaemblanoea  between  the  Synopno  Gospels  are  exaAt^ 
of  that  character  which,  if  uiey  occurred  in  three 
different  journals,  we  should  attnoute  to  the  foot  that 
these  had  one  or  more  special  correspondents  in  common, 
whose  ooutribntions  bad  been  somewhat  freely  edited. 
Accordingly  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  three  gospob^  though  independently  written, 
ounot  be  tiMted  as  oitirely  independent  biograidiies 
of  our  Lord,  but  that  each  of  them  must  obviously 
have  drawn  mucth  of  his  information  from  a  source 
or  sources  also  accessible  to  one  or  boUi  of  the  others. 
The  question,  therefore,  of  how  many  and  of  what 
nature  were  these  souroes,  and  whether  it  is  poasible 
fbr  us  in  any  way  to  reoonstmct  them — a  question  of 
eroat  histonoal  as  wdl  as  litersry  importance — toxoea 
nadf  upon  tiie  attention  of  all  close  leadeiB  of  these 
Boapeb,  and  oonstitutse  what  h  known  to  aoholaia  M 
Uie  Synoptio  fioblem. 
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A  solution  oi  the  problem  has  been  eooght  aloog 
two  main  lines  i 

L  The  Oral  Itsdition  Theory.  On  thai  view  then 
once  existed  one  or  more  oyoles  of  eterootyped  officisl 
C^uroh  tradition  kamt  by  heart  by  Cbxistian  teachers ; 
tiie  first  three  goepda  represent  different  venioiiB  ot 
this  official  tradition  slighUy  modified  in  its  faranamiwiop 
through  tiie  memory  of  tlizee  separate  authors,  end 
supplemeited  by  each  with  additions  from  bk  era 
pnvate  stock  of  knowledge.  This  tiieory  ■  nm 
abandoned  by  almost  all  scholars. 

2.  Theories  of  Dooumentary  Dependeooe.  ThsN 
exidain  tiie  occurrence  of  similar  matter  in  more  tiuo 
oae  evangelist  by  tiieir  common  use  of  one  or  mon 
wzitteo  documents.  An  exidanation  afong  these  finci 
known  aa  the  "  Two  Dooomeot  fiypotiwaii^"  ■  now 

™^e^ult'of*a^^^ed  years'  disoonion  has  been 
to  bring  about  a  practical  unanimity  among  echcdais 
with  regard  to  certain  points;  a  geoecal  but  not 
unanimoua  agreement  witn  regard  to  otbets ;  and  to 
moke  dear  the  exact  nature  of  the  oompantivdy 
minor  uanes  about  whkdi  there  ia  still  no  gensiil 
agreemMit.  It  will  be  oonveniant  to  state  fazieAy  what 
are  the  main  points  of  aflnement  and  diiaananHoW 
before  giving  in  detail  the  taoto  and  teaaous  bear 
out  these  conclusions. 

(1)  There  ia  an  almost  univeraal  agreement  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  reeemUanoes  between  the  fint 
uiree  gospels  is  due  to  the  fact  thai  Uatthew  and 
Luke,  womag  independent^,  inooiporated  into  their 
nspek,  with  omissionB  and  slight  modificattoaia,  tii« 
Gospel  of  Mark  or  a  doooment  dosely  raeembling  Ibik. 
But  it  still  remains  an  open  question  whether  tbe 
document  they  used  was  a  coot  of  the  Goniel  of  UmA 
which  differed  £rom  our  gospel  only  in  a  few  variMrt 
readings,  or  whether  it  was  an  eariiec  and  aliriit^ 
sbortw  edition  of  Mark,  or  Vr-Marau  as  it  hai  em 
named  1^  Qcnnan  sidiolaiB, 

(2)  A  majority  of  sobolan.  but  by  ju>  neau 
an  overwheuning  majority  aa  that  idiioh  aooecita 
above  oondusion,  bdieve  that  Matthew  and  Luke  as*' 
in  common,  not  only  a  "  Maroan  "  document,  bat  i 
second  written  source  that  has  since  disaj^ieared—t 
Bouroe  consiBttngprindpaily,  if  not  entireiy,  of  ^^T'f 
of  our  Lord.  This  hypoUwtioal  booim  used  te 
spdun  of  as  the  "  Loffm'*  <tf  the  "  DonUe  Tkwlitiae.' 
but  all  recent  scholars  allude  to  it  aa  "  Q  "  (GenMi 
QudU,  soorce). 

(3)  Assuming  the  existeooe  of  this  second  aoone  0-  \ 
it  would  appear  that  in  a  few  plaoes  Q  and  Mk.  ovc- 
lapped,  each  oontaining  a  venion  of  the  aame  ast  of 
■aymga.  Whethev  these  venioos  lepnsent  faMi»- 
pnident  tnditi<His,  or  wheUter  Mk.  b  in  ngud  to 
these  few  passages  dependent  on  Q,  is  a  point  <■ 
which  ezpent  opinion  is  very  evenly  divided. 

The  theory  that  Ht.  and  U.  fiMOfpoatad 
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few  sli^t  verbal  ohanges  the  greater  put  of  oae  or, 
more  probably,  of  two,  pceviotu  hutorioal  works. 
Heme*  ai  fiart  sig^t.  a  little  straiu^  It  m  oectainly 
Dot  at  all  the  kind  of  thing  wbion  a  modem  author 
vroold  do.  No  doubt  all  hutoriaDB  draw  the  gzeatw 
□art  of  their  materials  from  previous  historians  or 
xom  doooments  wluoh  their  own  reaeaiohea  have  un- 
torthed,  bat  with  modem  writers  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
>om;^etely  to  recast  and  rewrite  in  their  own  language 
usytiiingUiatthey  have  drawn  from  their  pEedeonson ; 
ma  whenever  tiiey  reprodnoe  the  eza<A  wording  of 
tay  previouB  authority,  the  fact  is  always  made  olear 
ly  the  emdoyment  of  inverted  commas.  The  notion, 
Lowever,  uiat  to  transfer  to  one's  own  writing  without 
lOknowledgment  whole  pafcee  of  a  previous  author, 
I  an  aot  of  literary  piracy,  is  quite  modem.  It  is  due 
tartly  to  the  value  attaobed  to  style  for  its  own  sake 
a  thmg  whioh  existed,  of  ooaree,  among  the  Greeks 
nd  Romans,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  felt  by 
■emitio  historians),  but  still  more  to  the  idea  of 
'  I«x>perty  "  in  what  one  has  written,  fostered  by  the 
aodem  law  of  oopyrij^t.  Amoos  Semitio  orientals 
nd  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  idea,  that,  if  you 
jraw  your  mfonnatlon  from  a  previous  writer,  it  is 
he  proper  thing  to  draw  only  the  lactfl  and  to  ro-eipreas 
hem  in  your  own  words,  simply  did  not  exist.  It 
raa  s  nmvenal  ftfaotioe  of  historians  and  ohroniolers 
3  take  o-nt  previous  writing  word  for  word,  just 
mitting  here  and  there  incidents  which  seemed  to 
■lem  unimportant,  but  altering  the  language  only 
-here  it  seemed  to  them  desirable  in  the  mt^vBts  of 
omjffession  or  where  a  paasMO  might  bear  an  inter- 
rotatioa  whioh  ihcv  disliked  Students  (rf  tiie  OT 
ill  at  onoe  reoall  uie  evidence  which  point!  to  the 
iew  that  all  the  historical  books  of  the  OT  were  put 
>gether  on  this  "  soissors-and-paste "  method  by 
impilers  working  on  earlier  dooummtB.  And  there 
one  case  which  presente  the  closest  analogs^  to  the 
roblem  of  the  Synoptic  Qospels,  vi&  the  rnation  of 
le  Book  of  Chromicka  to  the  earlier  books  of  Samuel 
id  Kings.  Here  we  still  possess  tiw  earlier  souroes 
hich  the  Chronicler  used,  £od  we  can  see  how  he  has 
aJiBfeiTcd  bodi^  into  his  own  narrative  huge  portions 
*  Samnel  and  Kinn  almost  word  for  word ;  and  we 
ji  see  also  the  kind  of  editorial  omissions  and  alteia- 
Dua  which  he  has  made,  and  oan  as  a  rule  ewBily 
>teot  ttie  motive  of  them.  Thus  the  Two  Document 
ypothettis  oaUined  above,  though  it  seems  strange  in 
ew  of  modem  literan  ^actice,  is  strictly  in  aoooid 
ith  what  is  known  of  Jewish  practice  elsewhere.  There 
mains  to  pieBant  in  outline  the  lacte  and  ccuuidenr 
whioh  point  to  its  being  the  true  solution  of  the 
oblem. 

MaUkew  and  Lute  depend  on  Mark 

The  ^tuo^a  whioh  point  to  the  dependence  of  Mt.  and 
c  on  a  document  identical  with,  or  at  least  very 
riilar  to,  Mk.  may  be  summed  up  under  five  main 
Btde. 

1.  The  mbstanoa  of  amaozimately  two-tiiiida  of 
E.  is  reprodooed  by  both  Ht.  and  U.,  and  the  re- 
tin'"g  one-third,  except  for  thirty  verses,  is  repro- 
oed  altemateiy  by  either  Mt.  or  Lk.  The  only 
ssages  of  Mk.  which  are  absent  from  both  Mt.  and 
are  as  follows :  227,  Szot,  4a6-29,  Tjf.,  732-37. 
3-36,  &a9,4Sf.,  1333-37.  Usil ;  total,  thirty  verses, 
.e  oxily  other  paasageB  of  Hk.  whii^  are  absent 
xn  Mt  are  as  follows :  143-28,35-38,  421-25,*  630, 
3— 41,  1240-44;  total,  twen^-five  verBOs,  and  these 

BniSBrtnv^BllartoMk  4*i-)SOOoarli|Ht.lnoUMroaBtexti 


are  all  present  in  Ij:.  Thus  the  whole  ot  Uk..  exoept 
fiftr-five  venes,  resfnears  in  Mtw 

The  paasagea  <^  tfk.  absent  from  Lk.  are  more 
nuniMous,  and  oannot  be  d^ned  quite  so  doaely, 
because,  in  manv  oasas,  lk.  gives  (though  always,  be  it 
noted,  in  another  context)  what  looks  like  another 
version  of  the  section  of  Mk.  which  in  the  Maroan 
context  he  has  not  reproduced.  The  followin^g  pas- 
sages of  Mk.,  though  iwosent  in  Mt.,  have  no  equivalent 
in  Uc. :  16,  433!,  617-29,  6^5-^36,  99-13,43-47,  10 
l-Io,3S-4if  llia-l4.zo-33,24i.  I426-28 ;  total,  120 
vemea.  74  of  them,  t.e.  more  than  haU.  are  in  the 
one  oontinuons  paaatge,  645-S36,  of  whkih  Mt.  also 
omits  13. 

The  following  passages  of  Mk.  do  not  appear  in  Lk. 
in  the  same  oontext  as  in  Mk.,  but  what  may  be 
regarded  as  different  versions  of  the  same  incident  or 
saying,  occur  in  a  difforeot  context.  Mk.  1 16-20,  cf. 
Lk.  61-11 ;  322-30,  Lk.  II14-23 ;  430-32,  cf.  Ik. 
I3i8f. ;  61-6,  cf.  Ik.  416-30;  942,  ef.  Lk.  173  ;  950, 
cf.  Lk.  1434  ;  lOiil.  V-  Lk.  I618  ;  1042-43.  ef.lkZZ 
35-27;  IU3,  cf.  Lk.  176;  1321-23,  rf.  Ik.  1723  ; 
143-9,  Ut.  736-50 ;  143^31.  ik.  2231-34 ; 
1516-20,  cf.  Lk.  23ii ;  total,  fifty  verses. 

2.  In  surveying  the  oontente  of  Mk.  as  a  whole 
we  noted  that  moat  ol  Uk.  appealed  in  both  Mt  and 
Uc.  and  moat  of  what  was  not  m  both  appeared  t^«r 
in  one  or  the  o&er,  Similariy,  if  we  take  any  one 
average  incident  which  ocouis  in  all  three  gospels 
and  underline  *  in  red,  words  which  ooour  in  all  of 
them ;  in  blue,  words  oocurring  in  Mk,  and  Mt  only ; 
and  in  black,  words  oocaiztng  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  omj, 
we  shall  find  that  moat  of  the  aotoal  words  used  fay 
BCfc.  occur  in  both  Mt  and  Uc,  and  most  of  tiie  rendue 
in  ei^er  one  or  the  other. 

3.  Again,  if  we  observe  the  order  of  incidents,  we 
note  thai,  in  genersd,  the  Maroan  order  is  preserved 
by  bolh  Mt  and  Lk..  but  wherever  Mt.  deporte  from 
lOc's  order,  lk.  suj^orts  Mk. ;  wherever  I^  appears 
to  depart,  Mt  su^rti  Mk.  The  sectkm  Mk.  331-33. 
whkdi  ooours  in  a  diffarent  oontext  in  each  gospel,  is 
the  one  exception,  and  in  no  case  do  Mt  and  Lk. 
agree  together  against  Mk.  in  a  point  of  arrangement. 

In  the  matter  of  order  two  interesting  points  should 
be  noted : 

<a)  In  tke  section  Mt  8-13,  which  corresponds  to 
Mk.  I29h-6i3,  while  Ik,  usually  agrees  with  MIL'S  order. 
Mt  varies  it  to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  But  in  the 
second  half  of  his  gospel,  Mt  does  not  depart  at  all 
from  the  Maroan  oraer. 

(&)  Allusion  was  made  above  to  cases  where  lk. 
appeara  to  d^fiart  from  the  Maroan  order  in  plaoes 
whue  Mt  agrees  with  it  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
it  would  be  more  ootreot  to  say  t£at,  in  the  main  body 
of  t^e  story,  Lk.  omits  certain  passages  where  they 
ooour  in  the  Maman  context  but  inserts  different 
veisions  of  them  (donbUess  drawn  from  Q  or  some  other 
source)  in  another  oontext  (cf.  the  Ust  of  fifty  vereee 
given  above).  But  in  his  aoooimt  of  the  Passion  he 
seems  to  follow  wholly  or  in  part  a  tradition  or  docu- 
ment which  related  certain  details  in  a  slightly  dif- 
forent  <it6M.  (Cf.  O^ord  Stvdiea  in  the  Synoptic 
Avblem,  Vpk  76-84.) 

4.  If  we  eumine  carefully  ttie  way  in  whi<fli  tiie 
Kburoan  and  non-Maroan  material  is  distributed 
throughout  Mt.  and  Lk.  respectively,  we  shall  see  ^t 
it  is  best  exidained  if  each  author  originally  started 
with  the  Hartsan  material  as  hia  main  source,  and  used 
this  as  a  kind  of  base  round  which  he  could,  as  it 

1  Tbo  student  k  itrooclr  sdrlnd  to  dp  tUr  Id  om  or  two 
tjvkMi  pamaam.  e.g.  Mk.  Xi3-i7.11»7-J3  sua  DualMa  I 
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were,  build  in  tiie  non-Maroan  material — oaoh  iroiking 
on  a  auaple  and  •trai^tlorwaid,  but  on  an  entirelj 
diffsnat,  plan. 

Of  oouxse,  oertabi  aeotionB  of  the  non-Uaroan  matter 
an,  as  it  were,  dated  by  internal  evidenoe :  t.g.  the 
additiiHul  detaib  of  Temptation  or  of  tiie  Faasion 
■tory  couid  only  hare  been  ioserted  at  tbe  bcwinmng 
or  md  fA  a  gospeL  But  the  greater  part  of  the  non- 
Abnwi  matter  oonBiats  of  parables  or  sayinra  flua  an 
oocarionri  incident  vhidi,  ao  &r  as  intenul  evidenoe 
ii  ocmoamed,  might  just  as  well  have  been  apcdtoa 
or  have  happened  at  tnj  lime  between  these  dates. 
So  far  aa  we  can  Judge,  the  eraogeliato  had  very  littie 
to  guide  them  as  to  the  exact  occasion  to  which  any 
pamoular  incident  or  aayinff  which  did  not  occur  in 
the  Uarcan  oatline  ehotud  be  assigiied.  This  would 
aroear  to  be  the  <xAy  explanatioo  of  ttie  onrious  fact 
Wat  tiiere  is  not  a  si^le  case  (later  than  tiie  Tempta- 
tion story)  in  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  agree  in  insertinr  a 
pieoe  of  Q  matodal  in  exactfy  ihe  same  ctmtezt  of  ib» 
Maroan  outiine.  The  airaagement,  theii«  of  the  non- 
Uanan  matter  in  the  Maroan  outline,  must  have  been 
determined  by  literary,  and  not  by  stariotty  histoiioal, 
oottfiderations. 

Mattiiew'a  method  is  very  simide.  Whenever  a 
tiHMight  oooun  in  ifk.  akin  to  one  which  i&  also  found 
in  the  non-Maroan  material,  he  inserts  that  partieolv 
pieoe  of  non-Maroon  matter  into  that  particular  context 
m  the  Maroan  story.  Sometimee  he  ooly  adds  a  single 
noD-Maroaa  verse  to  an  appromiate  Maroan  context ; 

the  non-Maroan  saying  on  divorce  (Mt.  19to~i2)  is 
anoopriately  fitted  on  to  the  Maroan  discusaion  of 
the  same  to^  SometimeB,  starting  in  this  ww  itom 
»  MaEoan  nodeus,  he  e^andji  it  witii  non-luroan 
additions  into  a  long  discourse.  Thus  the  seven  verses 
of  Mk.'s  sending  oat  of  the  Twelve  (Mk.  67-1 3)  become 
the  forty-two  verses  of  Mt.  10.  Again,  the  apooalyptio 
chapter  (Mk.  13)  is  not  only  much  expanded  in  Mt.  24 
but  flum^canented  1^  the  apooalyptio  parablee  of 
Mt.  25.  80  the  anti-niaxiBaio  parable  of  the  WSoked 
HusbandnMn  (Mfc.  I21-13)  attiwiba  to  itself  two  otben, 
tiie  Two  Sons,  and  the  Muriue  d  the  King^  Sen. 
So,  i^iain,  tiie  Sermon  on  the  Moont,  tax  the  longest 
and  most  important  btook  of  non-Manan  matter,- is 
innerted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  up  to  and  illufitrato  the 
Maroan  vMse,  "  And  they  were  astoniidied  at  bin 
teaching :  for  he  taught  than  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  oa  the  scribe*  "  Mk.  I22,  Mt.  739) ;  wbOe 
the  paraMe  of  the  labonrers  in  the  vineyard  is  pre- 
sented as  an  illustration  of  the  Maroui  saying,  '*  Tba 
first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first  "  (Mt  ISjo-SOifi, 
Mk.  103X}.   Cf.  Oxford  iShidies,  pp.  147-159. 

Lake's  method,  though  equally  simple,  is  qnHe 
difoent.  Smept  for  the  account  of  the  rejeotaqn  at 
Nazareth  and  to.9  call  ttf  Peter,  which  he  gives  in  a 
venion  and  context  diftermt  from  Mk.'s,  the  whole 
d  the  non-Bfaioan  mattw  assiKned  to  the  interval  be- 
tweeo  the  Temptation  and  the  Last  Supper  tr  in- 
serted in  three  blocks,  t.e.  Lk.  630-83, 951-I814, 19i-«7. 
It  is  intraesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  each  of  theee 
Uooks  consists  partly  of  Q  matter  {i.e,  matter  also 
found  in  Mt.)  and  partly  of  matter  peculiar  to  lk.,  in 
the  |ffoportiont  roughly  speaking,  of  naif  and  hall 

5.  A  okM  study  of  tiie  aotaial  langoage  of  ttie 
paralld  passwes  in  the  gosp^  shows  that  there  ia  a 
tendenoy  in  Mt  and  I^,  showing  itself  sometimes  in 
one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  and  often  in  both,  to 
imjxove  upon  and  refine  Mk.'s  version.  Tlua  points 
to  the  oovublusioB  ^t  tho  tbuoan  fonn  is  ^e  more 
piimitlvei  Hie  foroe  of  this  a^gomMit  depends  upon 
the  oomnlative  efEeot  of  an  immense  mass  of  small 


details  suoh  as  those  collected  and  tabulated  in  Sir  John 
HawkiDB'  £ror(BiSvRo])<)e<a,pp^  117-163.  SoiMoftbMB 
small  variations  amount  to  a  toning  down  or  naov- 
ms  of  tdtXBses  wliUi  mi^t  oaase  ofsooe  or  aaggwl 
diffioaltaes  (p,  700);  e.fr.  Mk.  65,  "  ^eo«U do Hisceap 
mighty  work,"  becomes  in  Mt  ISsS,  *'  HedMl  notlAm 
nanjf  mighty  wo^"  Mk.  IO18,  "  Why  callest  t^ 
me  good  Y  "  Deoomes  "  Why  askest  thou  me  oonMcmng 
the  good  T  "  Mt  1917.  Othws  are  a^iatic  and  gw- 
matml  improvements.  Ht  and  lA*  are  both  wnttv 
in  bettw  Cneek  tlian  Mk.  Thoe  is  also  a  tendsBcry  t> 
compress  the  story  (a)  by  leaving  out  ptctaiwq« 
thotq^  unimportant  deUuJB,  e.a.  Mk.  438.  "  In  tte 
stem  .  .  .  <Hi  a  cushion  *' ;  814,  '  They  had  not  in  tb» 
boat  with  them  more  than  one  loaf  "  ;  (6)  by  laavtng 
out  the  remtitiona  and  redondaooee  whisli  an  ebav- 
aoteristio  01  Mark's  styla  StHnetunes  Ift.  lean  oat 
one  porti<ni,  tite  other  member,  of  swdi  a  tednndaBt 
ezprosicHi ;  e.g.  in  Mk.  I32  we  have  the  words,  "  Ena- 
ing  coming  on,  when  the  sun  set."  Of  this  Mt  repo- 
duces,  "  evening  coming  on,'*  Lk.  "  ibe  sun  having  set" 

The  net  remit  of  the  foots  and  ocnnideiatitni 
bri^y  summarised  under  the  foregoine  five  beads  ia 
to  put  it  beyond  dispute  t^t  Mt  and  Lk.  moat  hsve 
made  use  of  a  souioe  which  both  in  content,  in  onlei. 
and  in  aotuol  wOTding  was  e^remdy  hke  Mk.  Bat  ■! 
so,  the  most  obvious  infwenoe  u  that  thia  souna  «aa 
indeed  no  other  than  our  Mk. ;  for  tiie  existenoe  of 
our  Mk.  is  an  undoubted  foot,  while  that  of  an  Ur- 
Marous  or  a  '*  Maroan  cycle  "  of  stereotyped  tiaditiiw 
is  a  mere  hypotbeeia. 

The  theo^  that  the  common  souroe  was  «aad4 
idaatioal  wlttt  oat  Mk.  preaenta  two  dUBoiihieaw 

L  li  the  oonunon  souoe  used  by  Ht  «ad  lk.  vaa 
idoitaoal  with  out  Mk.,  wh^  did  they  not  iaowponte 
it  whole  T  Are  not  the  onussioDs  they  make  fnan  tiie 
Maroan  document  most  naturally  enlained  by  the 
theory  that  the  venion  thOT  uMd  md  not  oootsin 
th«n,  i.e,  that  it  was  an  "  Ur-Mareos  "  or  poautiTC 
Ht  <rf  whlcli  our  eospd  is  an  expanded  vaoHB  f 

In  eonoidecintf  ue  qaestfcHi  wnrther  it  is  Skafy  tbst 
Uhtthew  or  Lua  purpoeely  <Hnitfeed  ai^  aeoboa  ia 
tiieir  BOQioe,  it  1b  miportant  to  remonber  ttat  tbar 
were  not  taofaaaing  like  scribes  to  r^oodnoe  eiac^ 
a  written  aooument ;  they  were  butorians  i»ing  eadiw 
authorities,  and,  like  aU  histtniaus,  eeleatii^  from 
these  suoh  material  as  seemed  to  them  most  importadL 
Uoreover,  if ,  as  is  probable,  they  wiahed  tiior  -wcA 
not  to  exceed  the  compass  of  a  rangle  roll,  space  wmU 
be  an  object,  for,  as  it  ia.  both  Mt  and  lk.  are  eoo- 
mderaUy  longer  than  the  ordinaiy  oonteata  o<  a  nil 
{cf.  Sanday  in  Oxford  Stvdiea,  pp.  26ff.).  In  tbo  (a* 
of  many  of  the  Maroan  incddents  not  rqivodBaed  b? 
Matthew  or  Luke,  there  are  obvious  reasfxu,  mafi; 
of  on  apok^etio  nature,  why  tbeae  evangelists  sty 
have  thouj^t  them  leas  worui  reporting ;  and  if,  ic 
others,  we  coA  detect  no  partaoular  motive,  we  aun* 
assume  that  there  was  none,  for  we  do  not  knoa 
exactly  all  the  oiroumstsnoee  or  penonal  idioeynineia 
of  writers  so  di^ently  situated  from  ouradves. 

The  question,  it  should  be  noted,  is  one  raised  wsk 
more  acutely  by  Lie's  omissioaa  than  by  those  ft 
Ht  Ht  omits  oaiiy  some  fifty-five  verses  ct  Mk.,  aw 
in  moat  oases  reasons  can  be  conjeetoied  why  ifei 
omitted  pasaagea  might  have  been  zegwded  as  mmi- 
portant,  or  even  from  an  apologetio  point  at  fim 
objectionable.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  tweoty^ope  n 
them  occur  in  Lk.  creates  a  ttreaompticHi  thai  thw 
at  least  are  original  in  Mk.  On  «h»  other  haad.  Ul 
omiti  muoh  more  freely.  In  one  mm  (Mk  iM-SsA 
the  omiarim  ran  to  mxty-^ofis  uniii«BiiH?a  mtm 
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Umoe  the  hypothoBta  that  the  origiiial  Mk.  Uoked  at  wAoZe,  an  earlier  not  a  later  edition  of  the  wimitive 

east  Mk.  645-836.  if  not  also  other  eeotaons,  and  that  source  tiban  the  text  vhioh  imb  used  by  Mat^v  and 

.hese  were  inserted  in  Hk.  later  on  (Uiough,  of  ooune.  Lake,  though  donbttna  in  some  oaeee  UatUww  or 

Iwfoie  it  was  osed  by  Mt.)  deserves  soions  oonsidera-  Lake  faaa  jnaerved  *  more  primitive  leading. 
iou.   If,  however,  the  result  of  snob  oonaideraUon  is 

igainst  ike  view  that  this  long  paesage  is  a  later  7^  Mypotheitcai  Document  Q 

nsertioQ  in  Hk.,  a  strong  genenl  pesomption  is  Theie  remain  to  be  explained  a  oonaiderable  number 

ireated  agauist  the  view  tiiat  any  of  \be  shorter  of  poBBngM  vbMt  am  otmunon  to  Mt.  and  U,  bnt 

lassoMs  omitted  by  Lfc.  were  not  in  the  original  Wl  wbioh       not  ooonr  at  all  in  Mk.   These  obviouBly 

<fow  Sir  John  Hawkins  (cL  Oxford  Siudiea,  pp.  QIS.)  must  have  oome  from  some  otiier  eoutce  01  sonroes. 

las  shown,  by  a  oareful  tabulation  of  minute  finguistio  The  simpleet  l^potheeia,  and  the  one  which  oommendj 

leouliaritieB.  that  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  tho  itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  aoholara,  is  that  tiieae 

aotaon  Hk.  645-^26  a^ree  with  that  of  Mk.  in  many  panages,  or  at  any  late  the  bulk  of  them,  ware 

erv  striking  ways  ni  juat  those  points  in  iriiioh  tiie  derived  from  a  aingfe  written  doooment.   This  hypo* 

tylB  and  vooabolary  of  Mk.  differ  bom       and  Ul.  thatiMl  doonmentta  OBoaUy  reCned  to  as  Q,   It  bi 

od,  indeed,  bom  all  other  KT  writen.   Henoe  it  obvknu,  however,  that  more  oomplioated  tiieoriei 

eems  ok<ar  ather  Uiat  this  seotion  was  present  m  the  Ug.  titat  the  material  in  qnestion  was  derived  not 

Bpy  of  Mk.  used  by  Luke,  and  its  oontents  we«  from  one  but  from  two  doouments,  or  from  one  or 

unosdy  or  aootdMitally  omitted  by  him ;  or  tliat  he  more  oyoles  of  oral  tradition)  cox  never  be  de£nifcely 

sed  a  mutilated  oopy  of  Hk.  born  which  this  section  disproved.   But  if  it  is  found  that  the  hypothesv  of 

ad  dropped  out   No  doubt  a  third  poasibijity  a  i&gie  dooimient  wiU  adeqnatefy  enOain  ttie  faota.  It 

tgtcally  ranams,  ue.  that  this  section  mta  a  Utw  is  mnoh  the  moat  probable,  lew  tin  loDowing  iMwm. 

Lseotion  in  Mk.  by  the  original  author  himself,  but  The  goepeb  trf  Uattiiew  and  Luke  am  (dei^  shown 

lis  seems  to  be  ruled  out  by  the  evidenoe  to  be  by  internal  oonsidesations  to  have  arisen  raspeotilvelT 

iduoed  in  the  next  section,  that  the  text  of  Mk.  osed  in  the  more  Jevhh  and  tbe  more  Qentile  wings  of  tto 

y  both  Mt  and  Uc.  had  been  revised  after  it  finaJitf  Churoh  ;  moreover,  on  points  of  sooh  intense  interart 

ift  the  hands  of  the  original  author.  u  ^je  aooounta  of  the  ^&aoy.  the  Passion,  and  the 

2.  There  are,  scattered  np  and  down  the  goTOels,  in  KMoireotion,  the  venionB  they  give  am  divergent  in 

)M  irfwre  aU  three  are  jpaialb^  Bome  220  evm  the  exttema   Henoe  it  wonkf  amiear  that  the  onle 

here  Ht.  and  Uu  agree  agMnst  Hk.  u  some  miiuita  d  «ndiiioH  ounent  in  the  ohoniiMB  where  they  m- 

im  of  expWBBion.   Often  they  agree  in  using  an  speotively  wodted  were  widely  removed  bom  Mie 

jnat  uutead  of  an  histono  present,  m  usmg  a  differont  another.   The  puallelism  between  Mt.  and  Ik:  hai 

mjunotion  or  [oepoeition,  in  omitting  a  redundant  ),eea  shown  to  l>e  due,  in  re^d  to  the  greater  part 

cpreesion,  in  Babstitating  a  eynonymoas  word  tike  of  it,  not  to  a  common  oyofe  of  tradition,  but  to  a 

oalls  "  for    sajTS  "  ;  amU  in  most  oases,  the  result  written  doooment  which  still  survives  in  oar  Mk.  Bat 

a  aligb^  afarlatio  at  gtammatioal  improvement,  ^  h^ve  the  best  reason  to  think  that  they 

here  am  jess  &an  twenty  instanoes  whcm      woidi  depend  on  tradition,  we  notice  diveigenoe,  while  the 

which  Mt.  and  Lk.  ^ree  against  Mk.  are  m  any  way  majority  of  oasu  of  parallelism  are  seen  to  be  dooa-' 

riking— a  Ust  and  disoussion  of  these  fs  mven  in  mentary  in  origin,  it  t^lowa  that  the  remaining  eases 

avpkinfl'  Hone  SywpHae,  p.  210 ;       also  Buridtt,  of  oiose  pai^ldirai  are  much  more  li^y  to  Be  dae 

osjtel  Hiskiry  and  xta  Tnmtmtastm,  pp.  42fl.   There  to  a  documentary  source  than  to  a  oommon  oyde  of 

eoniy-threeirtieretheagreemefiteztendBtomOTettian  tmdition.   Moreover,  the  &ot  that  tiie  chnroheB  in 

P-o  oonseoativB  wonto.   Of  the  whole  220  them  am  and  for  which  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote  wore  ohawb» 

ixel;^  half  a  doaen  whioh  ooold  not  m  thwaselvea  be  veiy  different  tiaditioaB  makes  it  mom  lUnly 

plained  as  dae  to  coincident  altoations  of  the  Maroan  that  the  docamentaiy  Bonmes  oommrai  to  botti  me 

xt  made  indtfendenUy  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  if  there  ancient  and  of  oonttdenUe  kngtii  than  that  they 

STO  fewer  of  them  thia  would  be  the  obvious  view  to  oonsfated  of  a  number  of  sorape.   Henoe,  since  l^e 

be.    Bnt  220  instances  of  ooooorrent  atyliatio  or  ^ole  of  the  Q  matter  would  notniake  up  a  document 

^unatual   tn^orement,   however   natural   and  half  the  length  of  1  Cor.,  it  »  improbable  that  it  repre- 

'"viouB  and  however  min&te,  am  too  many  to  be  pot  sents  the  oontents  of  more  than  one"  primitive  goepoL" 

>wn  to  mere  oc^oideooe.   A  far  more  ]|^bable  ex-  The  foDowing  passages  am  found  in  Mt.  and  Lfc. 

uiAtion  IB  tiiat  the  text  of  Mk.  had  nnde»one  a  bnt  not  in  Hk.   Every  student  ahould  hn^et  off  in 

ght  grammatioal  revisicai  before  it  was  made  use  his  New  TeBtament  Q  passages  in  red,  Hanan  in  blue, 

by  Matthew  and  Luke.   This  view,  however,  be  it  otherwiBe  it  is  impoesiUo  to  grasp  the  very  diffemt 

ted,  is  the  very  opposite  to  ui  Ur-Marcus  hypotheBis.  ^  contexts  in  whidi  Ihey  aimev  &  Mt.  and 

■  it  means  tiiat  oor  text  of  Mk.  represents,  cm  iht  xJk.  respectively.  >- 

.  37-9,i6f.        =Mt.  37-io.iif.  (c/.  Mk.  l7f.)  John's  preaching. 

.  41-13  ='Mt.  4t-ii  (c/.  Mk.  Iirf.)  Temptation. 

,  620-33  =Mt.  53f.,6,jiL  Beatitudes.  - 

.  627-33.35-49  =.Mt.  644,39f.,42,  7i2,  G4<^.,4S.48,  7i,  1614, 

1024f.,  73-5,16-20,  1235,  7ax,24-47  ■    .  Setmon  on  Rain,  on  Mount. 
.  7i-io  =Mt.  85-10,13  Centurion's  Servant. 

.  Tl8-30,22-28, 

ji— 35  =Mt.  112-11,16-19  John's  Message. 

.  057-*o  -=Mt.  819-22  "  Foxes  haveliolee,"  "  Let  dead  bnzy  dead.' - 

IO2  =Mt.  S37t  "  Harvest  plenteous." 

103-ia  =^Mt.  10i6,ioa,ii-i3,io6,7f.,i4f{c/.Mk.6s-ii)MiBsion  Address. 

Wlicmra  In  this  Brt  a  nrtss  k  tfm jlalkrto  OMwUeh  oeem  skc  Id  BO.,  ttia  wlwl  a«iwaiMti  tt  Ht  and  U.  anM  Kk. 
\m  TOtwaMs.  Htr«un  mmlnniAeiwtoeoMm  uinuNaa  sadtlwQ  vsAn. 
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Ik.  iOi3-i5  -lit.  II21-34    .    .    ;  Woe  to  Otorasin. 

U.  lOait  =Mt.  IU3-27  "I  tbaak  Hue,  Rtthw." 

Uc.  IO23I  =Ht.  13i6f.  "  Bleeaed  are  yottr  ctyfl^" 

Lk.  II2-4  — Ht  69-13  Lord's  Prayw. 

Ul  II9-13  ==Mt  77-11  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  avm." 

Ik.  II14-43  "Ht.  1222-27  (c/.  Uk.  32£-47)     ....  DambDomon.  "IflbyBeehebabcNMtontclRvik" 

Ut  II34-Z6  1243-43   •*  Wlun  mudaatk  asiiii  goeUi  out." 

Lk.  IU9-33  -=Ht.  123ft-43      Mk.  812)  No  rign  gi-ran.   Jonah  and  Qoeea  d  the  SobO. 

Lk.  II33  -Ht.  615      Mk.  421)  Candte  and  bushel. 

Lk.  1134^  >=Mt  6221  Li^t  of  Uie  body  the  eye. 

Lk.  ll39-44>4fi-48'-Mt.  23351, 23 A27>4*29-3i  («/•  Mk.  1238-^)  Woes  to  Phahaeefl. 

Lk.  Il49-5a  =-ML  2334-36,13  "I  send  yon  propheto."  Zaohariaa. 

Lk.  lta-9  -Kt.  IO26-33  (c/.  Hk.  422,  hidden,  and  Mk.  8 

38,  atihamed)  «  Notiung  Uddea  .  .  .  ooofeM  me  before  imo.* 

Lk.  12io  =BMt.  1232  (neazer  than  Mk.  32^)    .    .    .  "  Whoeo  eays  iroid  a^ut  Son  of  man.** 

Lk.  123»-3a  -=Mt.  633-33  "  Take  no  thon^t." 

Lk.  1233f.  — Mt.  619-21  "  Where  your  treaaure  ia." 

Lk.  1239-46  -Mt.  2443-51  Un&ithful  Stewaid. 

Lk.  1251-53  ==Mt.  IO34-36  "  Not  peaoe  but  a  sword." 

I^.  12s4-s6  -^Mt.  l^i  (neatral  text  om.)     ....  Signs  of  the  tunea. 

Lk.  1258!.  =ML  625L  "  UttermoBt  fartfahtg." 

Ik.  13i8f.  »Mt.  ISsxf.  W.  Mk.  430-33)  HoBtard  Seed. 

Lk.  ISsoL  -Ht.  IS33C  Leaveo. 

Ik.  1323t  =Mt.  713  "  Strait  gate." 

Lk.  I338L  -Mt.  811  "  Abraham,  Isaao,  etc" 

Ue,  I334I  c=Mt,  2337-39  "  Jerosalem,  Jerusalem." 

Lk.  14361  -Mt.  IO37I  {of.  Mk.  834)  "  If  any  man  oometh  after  mft" 

Lk.  1434!  *=Mt.  fiz3      Mk.  050)  SftTOndem  Salt 

Ik.  154-7  — Ut.  18ia-i4  Lost  gtxoa^ 

Jk,  16x3  -Ut.  624  Serving  two  masteo. 

Ik.  I616  -Mt.  Ili3f.  "  Iav  and  Prophets  tall  John." 

Ik.l6i7  -Mk5i8  "  Not  one  jot  or  UtUe  of  kw." 

Lk.  I618  -Mt.  B32  (cf.  Mk.  lOiil)  "  Wboeo  pntteth  away  wife." 

Lk.  17x1  -Ht.  ISd.  (ef.  Mk.  943)  Oonoeming  Oflenoea. 

Ul.  I73I  — Mt.  18i3,2il  Conoeming  FondTaneH. 

Uk.  176  -Hi  1790  (tf.  Hk.  llaaf.)  "  EUth  m  min  of  Htutftid  Seed." 

U.  1733t  -Mt  24961      Hk.  ISai)  1 

iSt^S"  ::::::::  : Up»-,p«.s.,tag. 

Ik.  1737  -Ut.  243S  I 

li.  2230  -Mt.  1928  "  at  on  twelve  thronea." 

To  thk  Hst  Bhonkl  be  added  the  doubtful  parallel 

lk.  19XX-37  -Mt.  26x4-30  M.  Mk.  1334)  Puable  of  PomidB-IMBntL 

And  the  still  more  doubtful 


Lk.  1415-44 


-Mb  22X-X0 


Two  pohits  require  to  be  noted  ; 

(a)  llie  degree  of  paraUeliam  vaiies  ccmsiderably. 
Ulna  in  tite  eeotion  u  John  the  B^itist'i  neoohing 
beginning.  *'  O  generation  of  vipen  .  .  (Mt,  37-10, 
Ik.  37-9),  there  are  63  words  in  Ht.  and  61  in  Ul, 
of  wbiofa  62,  i.e.  about  97  per  oent.,  are  oommou  to 
both.  In  the  ParaUe  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (Mt.  I812-14. 
Lk.  I64-7).  Mt.  has  64,  Ul  81  woida,  of  which  only 
26,  ».&  86  per  cent  of  mean  total,  is  oommon  to  both. 
The  oloeaieBs  of  leaemUanee  in  the  f  ormm  oaae  aeems 
to  donand  a  oommon  writtm  eooroe — ^the  latter,  if  it 
stood  alone,  woold  perhaps  eoggeat  rather  two  inde- 

rdent  veaione.  But  bo^  these  are  extreme  oaeea. 
the  vast  majoril^  of  parallels  the  percmitage  of 
oommon  words  would  be  mtermediate  between  these 
two.  The  anestion  th«n  aiiaes,  "  Ii  it  poasible  that 
Uuie  would  M  aaoh  TKcie^  in  eiEaatiMH  of  Ewradnotion 
if  both  editors  were  (oUowing  one  written  eouroe 
tiuonf^ioat  T "  This  question  oan  be  answered ;  for 
we  know  that  they  boUi  fottowed  Mark,  and.  oan  tost 
tbt  varying  degrees  of  veifoal  sgreemrat  between  them 
in  snob  paasagee.  Two  passages  I  have  noted  as 
•bowing  Uie  vsrbal  resemUanoM  betwem  the  gpqidi 
at  their  madmnm  and  mfadmnm  ra^eotivefy.  In  the 


.    .  Buafale  of  Wedding  FeaBt-HBrriice  ii<  Ki^ 
Son. 

parallel  Mt  2133-37-Mk.  1127-33-Lk.  20i^  then 
are  in  Mt  115  words,  in  Lk.  118.  Of  thsae,  7S, 
i.e.  about  64  per  oent,  are  oonmwn  to  both.  On  tte 
othv  hand  hi  the  panllel  Ht  13i8-33-Hk.  413-40 
»Lk.8ii-is.Mtha8l29wordB,Lk.  110;  ofthsseSS. 
i.e.  31  per  oent  of  mean  total,  is  oommon  to  both. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  on  the  aaeumptim  that  Q 
was  a  written  docomeat,  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  is 
rqnodnoing  it  with  ooneiderafaly  greater  vcriial  an* 
neM  than  &ey  do  Ha^  Thiiii<Rily  wliatweAo^ 
ezpeot  Q  1b  nBSnify  diaooone,  UaA  mktj 

narratave.    We  should  also  note  that  the  perewin» 
of  words  oommon  to  Mt  and  U.  does  not  Te|nN*  . 
all  that  is  •ptteeevtA  of  the  aotoal  language  \ 
oommon  souroe,  but  merely  all  that  we  ean  ootay^  I 
ident^  as  eooh.   Thus,  in  the  above  parallels,  db  I* 
than  73  per  oent  and  70  per  eent  reneoCively  a< 
words  used  by  Mk.  are  preeerved  in  eweer  Mt  or  Lk 

(6)  Aglaneeat  the  eoctraordinanly  divergent  orders 
Mt  and  Lk.  in  the  Hit  of  namlMs  given  above  ihoai 
at  bnee  tttat  if  these  were  derived  nom  a  VBgle  aoem 
it  bu  been  cut  up  into  pieoes  and  eotirelj  leamnged, 
either  by  Matttiev  or  1^  Lute  or  bgr  boOu  A  mm 
detailed  examination  shows  that  vlMlnv       be  Oe 
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oaae  with  the  older  in  Mi.  is  Uis^y  doe  to  the 
editor  of  that  goqpeL  We  have  alnady  seen  hov 
Uatthew  fits'in  noQ-Haroaa  matter  into  the  Maroao 
framework  on  the  pcinoiide  of  patlmg  together  saytog^ 
of  a  simUar  obaraoter,  and  Uiat  in  aeveial  oaaee  he 
expands  a  ziven  nadeus  into  a  kuw  disooane.  Five  of 
these  stai^  out  oonsiHouoos^ :  Mt.  fi-7,  10,  13,  18, 
23-25.  In  all  of  tliese  we  And  pat  togattier  Q  matter 
(found  also  in  but  in  separate  pasBages  and  diffeiuit 
oontezts),  matter  peouUar  to  iit.,  and  also  matter 
derived  from  Mk.  Oocasionally,  even  ^lassages  from 
different  places  in  Mk.  appear  together  m  one  of  the 
disoourses  of  lit.;  e,g.  fit.  10  inolodes  matter  from 
Mk.  66-11,  139-i3>  and  937.  Clearty,  therefore,  tiicae 
lonff  disoourses  of  Ht.  are  oompilatKnu  by  tiie  editor 
of  uoB  goepel,  and  therefore  the  positim  of  any  my ' 
in  one  of  these  disoouiMa  is  no  olue  at  all  to  Ms  < 
oontext  in  Q. 

Three  of  Uieee  require  special  eocainination  : 

1.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Ht.  5-7)  is,  in  affeot» 
Uc's  Seimon  tm  the  Plain  enonDoosly  expended,  partly 
with  matter  peculiar  to  Mt.  and  partly  witii  Q  matter 
which  is  found  scattered  elsewhere  in  Lk. 

2.  Mth  10  oonsista  of  (a)  the  sitaatiou  and  disoounn 
of  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  from  Mk.,  (b)  the  disoouise 
(from  Q)  given  by  Lk.  at  the  eendbig  out  of  the 
Sematj,  (e)  two  appropriate  passages  from  elsewhere 
in  Mk..  id)  matter  peooliaT  to  Mk 

3.  VaA  has  three  shoH  Woes  to  Pharisees  (BIk.  12 
38-4&),  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  long  apooa< 
lyptio  disooorae  (Mk.  13).  In  Mt  23-26  this  hu 
attracted  a  still  larger  mass  of  Woes  and  apooalyptio 
sayings  and  parables  ingeniously  fitted  togethw  nbm 
Q  aad  Ibtthew's  special  tradition. 

Now,  if  we  eliininate  from  the  parallel  lists  of  Q 
paasagee  given  above  those  pasBages  which  oeour  in 
Ht.  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5-7),  the  IfiarioD 
Charge  (10),  and  the  warning  of  Judgment  (23-4!S), 
bat  which  do  not  ooour  in  Lk.  in  the  shorter  but  oorre- 
sponding  diaooursee  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (Lk.  6 
2off.],  the  Charge  to  the  Sevmity  (Lk.  lOi-ii),  or  the 
apooalyptio  seotion  (Ik.  1722~37),'  and  if  we  also 
euminate  certain  detached  sayings  ■  of  one  or  two 
Tcnas  whitdi  Mt.  has  fitted  in  elsewhere  in  appropriate 
(usually  Maroan)  eonteste,  we  find  then  is  a  broad 
agreement  in  the  order  of  the  rest. 


'LVKtea  Okdu. 
Jobn  BapUrt'a  FrMchint. 
TemptaUoo. 
SanmoD  oD  the  Plain. 
CeuturloD'a  Sflrrant. 
John  Baptlit'i  Umum. 
Asplranu  to  dUdplesnlp, 

X  Hl^oo  Chargv  (In  Ub  10 
oomUnMl  with  Hk.'s  chsTgt 
to  the  Twelre). 

WoM  to  tbo  CltlM. 
"  I  Ibank  tbae,  rather . . ate. 
The  BMlieboD  ControTenjr. 
Puable  of  Unoleso  Sidrit ) 
UgnofJoosh.  f 
luitaid  Seed  and  Lsaveii. ) 
Cooesmfog  Oaenoea.  > 
Lott  SbMp.  J 
On  Forg1veo«M. 
Apooalyptio  Sajlogs,  VlajP. 

Pnrable  of  Pounds. 


U  ATTHKWS  OBSUL 
John  Baptiat'a  Preaohlng. 
Temptation. 
SsriDon  on  the  Mount 
Centurion't  Serraot 

Aaplranta  to  dUotplsihlp, 

Ht  819-49. 
A  MlHlOB  Charge  (la  U.  10 

to  the  Ssven^). 

John  Bapttat's  UeMsge. 
Woes  to  the  CIUm. 
"  I  thank  tbee,  Father. .  ."etc. 
The  Beelsebnb  Controversj. 

iSIgn  of  Jonah. 
ParaUe  of  Vnclean  Spirit 
Muatard  Seed  sad  Leaven. 
LoatSbaap. 
ConeerDli^  O&aneee. 
On  FoTglTeneaa. 
Apocalyptic  Sarlngi,  S4i6-i8, 

3T-4'- 
Parable  of  Talents. 


Ik.  17«-37  has  been  caOad  *^tbe  ApocalTPieot  Q    fai  000- 
tnst  to  UW  Apocalrpaa  of  Haik  (Hk.  IS). 
*  13ieee  aae: 
Mt  Bill 


  .Lk.  18i8f. 

Mt.  lli*!.-Lk.  I816. 
Mt.  ISitf.  -Lk.  lOnf. 
Mt  Iftub  -Lk.  SadT 
CL  OaM  OuMat,  pp.  IHff. 


Jjt  ■=!*.  17*.. 


Jt  i»as»  -p:  Staok 


Thos  at  any  rate  a  kind  of  skeleton  of  the  ozisinal 
Older  of  the  Q  seotions  ia  oommon  to  both  Mt  and 
This  faot  materially  stnngtbeas  the  bypo^esis  that 
t^  bulk  at  least  of  tlie  Q  matter  oomee  from  a  single 
written  sooroe.  Even  more  light,  however,  is  thrown 
on  the  qaestton  of  the  original  order  of  Q  by  the  &ot8 
abeadynoted  as  revealing  Ulo  manner  in  which  l^tthew 
and  Luke  respectively  treated  ^eir  other  aouroe,  Mark. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  (1)  whereas  Mt  makes 
many  rearrangements  of  Mk.'s  order,  Ik.  makes  very 
few-— the  chira  apparent  exceptions  bein^  reallv  oases 
of  following  another  source,  (2)  in  comlnning  Maroan 
and  non-Maroan  matter,  whereas  Mt  car^ndly  fits 
them  together  so  as  to  make  upioptiate  oontexts,  Lk. 
poiBuea  the  simider  metbod  of  rmodnoing  bis  souraes 
altematdy ,  following  one  souroe  at  a  time  m  ite  original 
order.  Hence  there  is  a  strong  pcesumption  that  the 
original  order  of  the  Q  seotions  is  very  much  what  it 
iain  Lk. 

The  vceoeding  aignmenta  make  it  extnm^y  pcobaUe 
that  Ibtthnr  and  Luke  osed  a  saeoiid  mxtten  Bonm 
basldBB  Mk.  It  IB,  howev«r,  mite  another  matter  to 
leooiBtaiot  tiiis  soniee,  for  ^e  following  leaatMia : 

1.  Hie  verbal  resemblance  between  pacalMpasBMeB 
varies  considerably.  La  many  oases  it  is  so  close  that 
we  are  almost  oompelled  to  assume  a  dooumeataiy 
souroe,  and  in  the  light  oi  that  assumption  we  avM 
that  the  passages  where  the  paralMism  leu  ouss 
piobaUy  oame  from  the  same  souioe.  Yet  aone  as* 
oflptimis  to  this  genenl  rule  most  be  allowed  for. 
Some  few  of  the  short  fletaohed  sayings  of  a  proverbial 
ring,  even  thou^  verbally  almost  idnitioal,  may,  as  a 
matter  of  foot,  have  oome  down  ind^iendently  in 
floating  tradition;  and  still  more  this  may  be  true 
of  some  few  of  ttie  oaaes  whece  tiie  pantlleliRn  ia  less 
idoae.  But  it  is  impoesiMe  to  ideat%  eittier  of  tiwse 
eam^tional  oases. 

2.  We  have  seen  above  that  wheceaa  over  70  per 
oent  of  the  actual  words  used  by  Mk.  are  reproduced 
by  either  Mt  or  Lk.,  the  number  of  Maroan  words 
found  in  both  Mt  and  lk.  varies  between  64  per  oent 
and  31  jper  oent  Hence  anything  like  the  weU-known 
attempt  in  Hamaok's  Saunas  of  Jew  to  reoonstmot 
the  ipainima  vrrba  of  Q  is  doomed  to  failure — if  only 
beoaose  it  leaves  each  reoonstruoted  Q  saying  with  leas 
words  than  in  either  Mt'a  or  Ik.'B  version,  whereas, 
since  both  these  writers  hive  a  tendency  to  shorten, 
the  original  neoeesarily  contained  more  words  than 
either. 

3.  Both  Matthew  aiul  Luke,  ef^teoially  Luke,  omit 
■eotions  of  Hk.,  bnt  not  always  the  same  seoticmfl. 
Henoe  tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  some  sections  of  Q  have 
been  lost  for  ever ;  some  oootir  in  Mt  only,  some  in 
Lk.  only.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  Mk.  is  reproduced 
by  &0M  Mt.  and  Lk.,  henoe  we  may  infer  that  Q 
was  probably  at  least  half  as  long  again  as  the  lut  of 
parallels  on  pp.  67Sf.,  and  included  many  seotions 
whioh  are  peo^iar  to  dther  Mt  or  Uc. ;  while,  at  t^ 
aame  tune^  it  may  not  have  included  a  few  of  the 
sayings  in  that  IM  of  paimllels. 

A  few  passages  peculiar  to  Mt  or  Lk.  may  be  oon- 
jeoturally  identified  as  from  Q  by  the  help  of  two 
[Kinoiples : 

(a)  Sinoe  Lk.  seems  normally  to  reproduce  his 
souroes  in  their  original  order,  short  passages  in  Lk. 
oooairing  in  Q  oontexts  may  probably  be  assigned  to 
Q,  though  absent  from  Ht  Thus  Lk.  951-IO25, 
II1-I259,  13x8-39,  and  1733-37  m&y  weD  be  lolid 
blocks  of  Q. 

(6)  Mt  includes  some  passages  snsoe^ible  of  a 
Judaistio  interpretation         6i<^^l^l^«i>^i  A^i?, 
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23i-3),  and  othns  appropriate  mainly  to  E^lestinian 
oontroversiee  (23i6-32}  or  oonditions  [624).  I^'e 
itKmg  Oontile  intereets  wonld  have  inolined  him  to 
omit  theae,  while  Ut.,  himLseU  a  univetsalist,  would 
hardly  have  intiodaced  them  unless  they  Btood  in 
an  important  eonroa  Henoe  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  panages  in  Mt.  which  have  a  peouUarly  Jewish 
davonr  should  probably  be  assignea  to  specially 
Btnoe,  on  other  nonnds  (of.  OxfMV  Stu^,  pp.  210&), 
we  may  regard  Q  as  an  eaity  Pftlestinlsn  docnmcut. 

The  Rdation  of  Mark  and  Q 

Though  we  oannot  exactly  reooostniot  Q,  it  is  quite 
olear  that  some  inoideats  oooarred  in  both  Q  and  Mk, 
Thai  the  voreions  of  John  Baptaat's  Fieaohing,  tihe 
Tnn^tion,  and  of  tiie  Beelzebub  ControTeray  m  Ht. 
and  Lie  are  oonsideEably  fuller  than  in  Hk.  In  the 
additionfl  which  they  make  they  are  closely  parallel ; 
also  in  the  detailed  wording  of  what  all  tbiee  have  in 
oommon  thoe  are  many  small  points  oi  agreement  of 
Htk  and  against  Hk.  Again,  in  the  woming  of  tim 
Paiable  of  the  Mustard  Seed,  there  are  many  oioee 
agreements  of  Ht.  and  Lk.  against  Uk.,  and,  moreorer, 
ia  both  Ht.  and  Lk.  it  is  combined  with  ttie  twin 
ParaUe  of  the  Leaven.  So,  also,  Mk.  gives  a  discotuse 
at  the  sending  out  of  the  Twelve ;  Lk.,  besides  repro- 
dnoing  tiiis  in  its  own  context,  gives  a  similar  out 
knger  one  at  the  seodine  oat  (rf  ttie  Sevm^f  while 
Hth  oombinflB  the  two  dtaosanea,  thus  dunniu;  that 
the  seoond  stood  in  There  an,  also,  several  ahoxt 
aayiogi  wbicdi  it  it  dear,  atood  botii  in  Hk.  and  in  Q 
m  ali^tly  different  forms.  Seeing  that  Q  oan  only 
be  reconstructed  vary  toug^y,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  tiiat  there  were  not  caaee  of  this  overiapiong  of 
Mk.  and  Q  whloh  we  oan  no  Icmger  detect.  A  list 
at  the  oases  where  this  overlaj^ung  is  leasooab^  oer> 
-tain  may  be  derived  from  the  lut  of  Q  passages  above 
1^  noting  the  rcferaiooe  given  to  a  parallel  in  Mk. 

Two  mterestiog  questions  remain,  too,  intricate  to 
be  diaouaaed  here,  in  regard  to  which  no  consensus  of 
oiHnicHi  amons  scholars  is  as  yet  in  sight : 

1.  Did  Hart  draw  from  Q  (poasibiT  from  memoir 
(mly) ;  OT,  whMe  Mk.  and  Q  ovenap,  does  each 
represent  an  independent  tradition  <a  the  aotiuJ 
words  apcAen  ?  In  either  case  it  would  eeem  that 
the  Q  traditicm  is  the  fuller  and  better  one,  {Cf, 
Os^ord  Studies,  pp.  WefL,  HoSatt,  XNT,  pp.  204f.) 

2.  Did  Hatthew  or  Lake,  or  either  of  them,  use  Q, 
not  in  its  original,  but  in  two  different^  expanded 
f  <nms  which  in<^aded  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
peeoliar  to  dieir  napeotdve  gospda  t 


[It  may  be  added  that  Wellhansen  has  aigoed  that 
Hk.  was  earlicT  than  Q  and  left  littie  autfawao  matter 
to  be  gleaned  by  later  writers.  He  ccmsiden  that  not 
merely  Mt.  and  bat  Q  also  were  indebted  to  Hk. 
This  view  has  met,  and  is  likefy  to  meet,  with  acsu 
sympathy  from  critios ;  but  it  has  been  nitetated  bf 
its  author  in  tbo  aeoond  uld  gnatfy  expandMl  adHki 
of  his  SitUeihmg  in  di*  dm  tnUn  Smmgdime—K. 
S.  P.] 

Utontors. — Synopses  of  the  Oreek  Text:  Bnafc. 
brooke,  Syno^ieon,  printed  in  difEemit  oolcMifa  and 
tTpes;  A.  Wright,  Synoptis  cf  the  Ooapdi  (witk 
notes  urguing  for  oral  transmission  theory) ;  Tiscba- 
dorf,  Stfnopne  Eixtn{feliea*  (all  four  Ooepda,  badb 
arruged) ;  Hnok,  Synapte  der  dni  «r«te»  SvoMgdia 
(the  most  convenient) ;  Colin  CampbeQ.  FirM  Thm 
Chspda  in  Greek*.  Synopses  of  Igngliah  Tort: 
W.  A.  Stevens  uid  F.  D.  Burtcm,  A  Harmony  t^Un 
Go9pd»  {a3l  four  Go^ek) ;  J.  M.  Thompinn,  Tit 
SytMfUe  Qo»pda  (enellently  arranged).  The  mort 
Impcntant  voAa  on  the  Synoptic  problem  in  En^A 
are;  Hawkins,  if  eras  Synoiittete*  (exhaustive  ooW 
tion  and  analysis  of  aJl  the  data);  Oxford  StmUtt 
in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  edited  by  Sanday  ;  Stantoo, 
The  Goapda  aa  Bietorieai  Documents,  Part  XL  ;  Bet- 
kitt.  The  Oo»pH  Biatory  and  iU  Trantmimm; 
Barton,  Some  PrineipUa  of  LUerarif  Cntieum  mf 
thmr  Applicatiim  to  Me  SmovHc  PrMem  ;  Boddn, 
Intndvction  to  the  Smoftus  Problem  ;  Harnaok,  Tk 
Sayinga  cf  Jeaua  ;  Abbott,  Diateaaarioa  ;  Salmon,  Tht 
Human  Element  m  the  Qoafda  ;  Patten,  3omt»  tf 
the  Synoptic  Ooapda.  See  also  leceot  IntrodoedoDi 
to  NT,  and  oommentariea  uid  dictionary  artides  oa 
the  OospelB.  BhOTt  Popalar  Stodiee  Barkitt.  Tie 
BaHieat  Sources  <^  the  Ltfe  ef  Jeans  ;  Burtoo.  A  Shot 
Introduction  to  the  0<>*pd* ;  J.  A.  Kobinaon,  fhi 
Study  of  (he  Qospda  ;  Wemle,  Source*  ef  our  Knem- 
ledge  the  L^e  of  ChrisL  The  most  important  woib 
in  German  are :  H.  J.  Holtsmann,  I>ie  Synojpti»ti» 
Evang^ien  (for  the  author's  later  views  see  his  Ht 
leiiung  in  daa  NT  and  hie  commentary  in  HC) ;  Weit- 
sicker,  Vnterau^ungeniS>erdieeatngaiache  Oeaekidie: 
B.  Weiss,  Das  MarcuaevangeHum  und  tme  agmf- 
tiaehe  ParaOeln,  Daa  MatthAuaeBangtlium  und  aeint 
iMcas  -  pamUdn,  Die  (^udlen  de*  Lukaaeeanadium, 
Die  Qto^len  der  aynoptvichm  Vbetiieferun^ ;  Wtr^ 
Die  Synoptische  Prage ;  Wellhaaaen,  BnUeiiung  n 
die  drei  errien  Smnffdien*.  lo  French:  Nifioludsl 
Lea  Procidia  de  RtiaOwn  dee  tnia  premier*  M» 
gdiatee. 
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A  TABLE  OF  THE  SECTIONS  IN  MARK,  WITH  THKIB  PARALLELS  IN 

MATTHEW  AND  LUKE. 

The  (U^r  indioatoff  seotioiu  a  portion  of  which  is  peooliu  to  Muk  {cj.  p.  673,  ool  I.  ^n.). 


(Bxa  BBotionv  to  Matthew  and  LiiJm  but  not  in  Made  aee  p.  675f.    For  seoticmi  poooliar  to  Matthev  and 
Lake  respeotively  see  befinr  and  p.  680.) 


U&rk. 

Matthew. 

Loke. 

Maik. 

Matthew. 

Luke. 

li-8. 

3i-6,  I  if. 

3i-i6,i5-i8, 

930-33. 

1732f. 

943-45. 

I9-11. 

313-17. 

3a  if. 

t933-50. 

18i-g,  513. 

946-50,  ITif., 

lisf. 

4I-II. 

4i-i3- 

1434f- 

Il4f. 

4 1 2-17. 

4i4f. 

IO1-13. 

191-12,  53  if. 

I618. 

1 16-30. 

418-22. 

61-11. 

10 1 3-16. 

I83,  1913-15. 

1815-17' 

1 21-28. 

4z3b,  728f.,424f. 

431-37. 

IO17-31. 

1916-30. 

I818-30. 

129-34- 

814-17. 

438-41. 

IO33-34- 

2O17-19. 

1831-34- 

I35-39. 

433-25. 

442-44. 

IO3.5-45- 

2O30-3S. 

2234-37. 

140-145. 

81-4. 

S13-16. 

IO4&-53. 

[827-31].  2O19-34, 

1835-43. 

2i-Ta. 

01-8. 

617-36. 

Ui-ii. 

21I-II. 

1938-38. 

213-1?- 

9»-i3- 

627-32. 

11 13-14. 

21i8f. 

[136-9.) 

218-33. 

914-17. 

533-39. 

1115-19. 

21i2f.,  17. 

1945-48. 

f223-38. 

12i-fl. 

61-5. 

II20-25. 

2I20-22,  1720, 

Nil. 

3i-6. 

129-14- 

66-11. 

614.  1835- 

37-12. 

1215-21. 

6I7-I9' 

1127-33. 

21 23-27. 

2O1-8. 

IO3-4. 

ei3-x6. 

12I-I3. 

2133-46. 

2O9-19. 

tSao-jo. 

932-34.  1233-33, 

II14-23, 12io. 

1213-17. 

£3i5-33. 

a03O-36. 

36f. 

1218-27. 

2223-33. 

3937^38. 

331-35. 

1246-SO. 

819-21. 

122&-34. 

2234-40. 

203g{..  IO15-38. 

41-20. 

131-23. 

84-15. 

1235-37- 

2241^. 

2041-44- 

431-35. 

5i5,  IO26,  72, 

816-18,638,  II33. 

1238-40. 

23i.6f. 

II43.  2046f. 

1312.  2529' 

122.  1936. 

1241-44. 

m. 

21 1-4. 

426-39. 

NU. 

m. 

+18I-37. 

241-36. 

215-33* 

430—34. 

133 if.,  34f. 

13i8f. 

UiT 

261-3. 

82if. 

435^1. 

818,23-27. 

823-35. 

143-9. 

266-13. 

P36-50.] 

61— ao. 

828-34. 

836-39. 

14iof. 

2614-16. 

223-6. 

/i2i-43. 

9i8^6. 

840-56. 

14i2-i6. 

2617-30. 

227-14. 

61-6. 

1353-58. 

416-30. 

14i7-3t. 

2631-25. 

2231-23. 

67-13- 

935-38,  10i,5-i6, 

fll-6,  IO1-13, 

1432-35. 

2636-39. 

2215-20. 

111. 

1322. 

1426-31. 

2630-35. 

2231-34. 

614-39. 

14I-I3. 

97-9,  3x9*- 

1433-42. 

2636-46. 

2239-46. 

630-^4. 

1413-31. 

«I0-i7. 

+1443-52. 

2647-36. 

2247-53. 

645-56- 

1422-36. 

NO. 

1453-65. 

2657^. 

22541^3-71- 

t7i-23- 

15l-20. 

m. 

1466-73. 

2660-75. 

2256-63. 

734-30. 

1521-38. 

NU. 

16i~5. 

27  if.,  11-14. 

23i-5. 

t73i-37- 

[1639-3J-1 

NU. 

I66-15. 

2715-26. 

2318-35. 

81-10. 

1532-39. 

NU. 

16i6~20. 

2727-31. 

Nil. 

81  if. 

1238-42, 16i^. 

11 39-33. 

1531-32. 

2732-44. 

2336-^3- 

8x3-21. 

165-12. 

12i. 

1533-39. 

2344-47. 

833-36. 

NU. 

NU. 

154of. 

2755f. 

2348f. 

8a7-9i. 

1 61 3-28. 

918-27. 

1543-47. 

2757^1. 

3350-36. 

92-13- 

171-13. 

938-36. 

I61-8. 

281-10. 

34t-ii. 

+914-29. 

1714-30. 

937-42.  175f- 

PASSAGES  PECULIAR  TO  MATTHEW. 
The  etndent  should  mark  these  in  hlaek  brackets  in  his  NT. 


1-223. 

13-16. 

i,5.7-io,l4,l6,i7,i9-24.a7f.,3l.33- 

37,38-390,41.43- 
I^,  5-8,106,136,15.16-18,34. 
;,X3&»X3,I9f..33. 

17. 

t30.3r-3'.32-36. 
>5&-6,8&,1 66,33,35.36,41. 


lli,i4f.,20,28-30. 

125-7.I7-3l,36f.,40. 

1 3i  4f.. 34-30, 35,36-^3.44-^6,47-50, 

5  if -,53. 
1438-31,33. 
15i2f.,23F.,3of. 
1612,17-19. 
176f.,I3,34-27. 
l84^o,i4.i&-Mha9.^ 

1910-13,380. 


20I-I6. 

21  nrf.,14-1 6,38-32,43. 
226f. ,11-14. 

282f.,5,7fr-lo,1 5-^3,276-28.3  2f. 

2413,146,206,300. 

251-13,31-46- 

261.25, 50a,  5  2-54. 

273-io,i9,24f..43.5»"-53.63-66. 

2^-4,9f.,i  i-i  5,16-30. 
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PASSAGES  PECULIAR  TO  LTTKE. 
Thk  Us(  does  net  inolode  the  sections  (ef.  p.  673,  ooL  2  lines  16ff.)  whioh  Hk.  has  in  a  different  vrrmot 


Sif  .5f.,io-l4,«3-38      Mt.  Ji-17). 

413,15. 

«39. 

624-26.34  • 

73-60,1 1-17,3 1,39f.,40-30« 
81-3. 

»3"*.43,5l-56,6rf* 
10i,i7-9O,39-37>38-^3' 
H  1,5-  8,1 3.l6,a7f  t36,37f  ..4«><.>45* 
33*. 


1213-21,32-330,35-38      Mt.  25i- 

13),   4l,47t.,49'-,53.54-57  (c/. 
MC  16zf.). 
13i-5,6-^  (<^.  Hk.  II13-14).  10-17. 
22f.,23-37  ((/•  Ht.  SBiif.),  31- 
33. 

141-6,7-14.15-34  (<if*  Ht.  223-10), 

38-33- 
I5if.,7,8-3a. 
16  i-l  3, 14f .,  19-3 1 . 
177-10,11-1 9,iaf.,2fl,35-A7. 


181-8,9-130,34- 

19z-io,i  1-27  ((/.Ht.  25 1 4-3PhH 
2O34-3yi.36fr.386- 
2119,30,33,34,360,28,34—38. 
221 5-1 8,2  8-300,3  If -.3  5-38,«31h4''. 

5i,536.6l«.68,7o. 
233,4-12,13-19        Hk.  1SHI>^ 

33,340.36.39-43.46&^8jl^ 

53fr*'54i56ib 
S4IO-1 2,X3-33,3*-49.50-5J. 


DIAQBAH  TO  ILLUSTRATE  EXTENT  BOTH  OF  INDEPENDENCE  AND  Of 
OVERLAPPING  OF  MT.,  LK.,  MK..  AND  Q. 


w 

i  y 

Z  ) 

4-50 

1  IZ6+50 

^INCLUDING  X) 

as  \ 

30 


Thiok  aqure  ^  Mt.  1068  venes  (RV). 
Thin    „  Lk.  1149  „ 

CSnle  =Mh.   661  ,, 

(aboat)  200  verses  in  Mt.  tad       but  not  in  Mk. 

X  „  with  panllels  in  Hk- 

y  „  preserred  Mt.  bat  not  by  Lk. 
*  ..        Lk.       „  Ht. 

w      „    lost  completely. 
=  appKHdnutte  number  of  vMses  in  aeotion  in  lAioh  tiwy  an  pliunj 
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MARK^ 


Bt  Me.  H.  G.  wood 


'  Mabk,  having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote 
jown  BoouratelY  eTervt^inj^  t^ftt  hP  mmBmhered, 
viihout,  bowever,  recording  in  order  what  was  either 
taid  or  done  hy  Christ  for  neither  did  he  hear  t^e 
[x>id»  nor  did  he  follow  Him ;  but  aftenrarda,  as  I 
laid,  (attended)  Peter,  irfao  adapted  his  imtruotioiis 
o  the  needs  (of  his  hearem)  but  bad  no  design  of 
^ving  a  o(»meoted  aooount  of  the  Lord's  oraoles.  So 
ben  Mark  made\o  mistake,  while  he  thus  wrote 
lown  Bome  things  as  he  remembered  them ;  for  he 
aade  it  his  one  care  not  to  omit  anything  that  he 
Leard,  or  to  aet  down  any  false  statement  theredo." 

This  famooB  teatimony  of  Papias  (Bishop  of  Hiera- 
olia  in  Asia  Minor,  c  125)  is  clearly  intended  to  apply 
9  the  seoond  gospel  The  evange^st  is  the  Mark  who 
guren  in  the  KT  (Ao.  12  and  15,  2  Tim.  4ii).  Pamas' 
radition  need  not  be  taken  at  its^faoe  value.  With 
:>gard  to  Mk.'s  aoouraoy,  it  motestB  too  much.  On 
tber  sides,  the  oharaoter  of  the  gospel  itself  sapports 
That  some  of  the  material  oomee  from  Peter  is 
ot  improbable,  since  the  narrative  only  becomes  de- 
tiled  when  Peter  appears  on  the  scene.  The  strong 
ndenoe  for  an  Aramaic  background  to  the  gospel 
bvours  the  view  that  Mk.  is  an  interpreter,  if  not  of 
eter,  then  at  leaat  of  early  Palestinian  tradition.' 
he  whole  purpose  of  Mk-'s  work  is  evangelistic ;  his 
m  is  to  make  men  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son~^ 
OTT — tiii  wt^rk.  UUSIVIUIV^  mf  well  be  a  reoord 
rpreaohing.  Many  of  tltk.'B  storiea  must  have  been 
used  ui  the  earliest  propaganda  of  the  Church. 
'  is  act  in^possible  that  his  record  is  based  on  Peter's 
irmons  in  Rome,  and  in  any  case  the  readers  expected 
■e  Gentile,  possibly  Roman,  Christians.  That  the 
tspel  lacks  order  is  only  partially  true.  It  points  to 
clear  develoiHueait  in  the  ministry  of  JeeoB.  After 
glimpBO  of  the  nmple  b^^innings  in  Galilee,  we  oome 

the  period  when  the  interest  evoked  is  national, 
aen  Jesus  organises  His  disciples  for  evangelisation, 
id  when  the  official  classee  become  definitely  hostile, 
len*  almost  in  the  full  tide  of  His  influence,  Jesus 
pee  up  the  publio  ministry  in  order  to  prepare  the 
rter  oirole  of  disciidefl  for  the  apparent  disaster  of 
B  Ctobb.  Finally,  Jeans  Himself  leads  the  way  to 
rnsalom  to  challenge  the  authorities  and  aooept  His 
om.  A  narrative  that  exhibits  such  a  develoinnent 
rinot  be  called  disorderty,  but  F&[bm'  inibimant  ia 
f  right  that  we  cannot  claim  ohionobgiaal  aocuraoy 
-  Mi.  in  detail 

Mk-  is  now  generally  reoognised  as  the  earliest 
our  existing  gospels.   The  limited  scope  of  iho 
ale,  which  oorTMponda  witii  the  range  of  ibo  wtieet 
3atolio  witness  (Ac  I23),  BuggCBta  its  priority  to 

^^dltional  iioMs  on  msnyj— tgea  Inthh  gome)  wiUbe  tomd 
b  e  conunentaules  on  Mt.  and  Uc.  For  TaUe  of  PualM  Bectkms 
«>aCfe  679. 

ti«AsaV  in  4ieiret  tratmt  Bvmgdlm'i  -ud  Budd  Hsrrli  fa 

ri.  248. 


the  more  inclusive  narratives  of  Matthew  and  I^ike. 
A  detailed  compar^n  of  the  gospeb  usually  shows 
the  divergfflioee  of  Lk.  and  Mt.  from  Mk.  to  be  of  a 
secondary  character.  Mk.  describes  the  human 
emotionB  and  oharaoteiistic  gestures  of  Jeeus  more 
freely  than  do  bis  fellow-evangelists  (study,  eg.,  Mk.  3s, 
10i4,2i,  334,  O36,  IO16  with  parallels}.  The  numerous 
disparaging  references  to  the  diaoiplea  in  Mk.  which 
are  either  toned  down  or  omitted  in  the  other  gospels 
also  point  to  the  priority  of  Mk,  (See  Mk.  413,  65a, 
Si/f..  910,32,34,  with  parallels,  and  see  note  on  4x3.) 

Hlc's  treatment  of  the  Twelve  has  been  held  to 
indicate  a  bias  in  favour  of  Paul  Some  soholais  de- 
tect a  high  d^ree  of  artificiality  in  Mk.'s  narrative, 
due  to  a  Pauline  tendency  or  to  soijae  other  theological 
presupposition  (see  efipeoia%  Bacon, Lioisjy,  and  Wrede). 
At  the  same  time,  Mk.  is  charged  with  an  almost 
over-popular  interest  in  the  miraculous.  The  naive 
realism,  which  undoubtedly  characterises  the  gospel, 
is  not  readily  compatible  with  the  apologotio,  now 
obscure,  and  now  subtle,  which  these  scholars  suppose 
the  evangelist  to  have  forced  on  his  materiaL  The 
readeis  who  delighted  in  the  detailed  stories  of  exorcism, 
e.g.  5i-2o  and  914-29,  would  hardly  have  followed  the 
attempt  to  elevate  Paul  by  depreciating  the  Twelve, 
Where  references  to  the  dvulnees  of  the  disciples  seem 
aftificial,  the^  are  still  beet  explained  as  an  over- 
zealoua  repetition  of  a  oharooteristio  feature  of  the 
earliest  apostolic  tradition. 

To  date  the  gospels  is  always  hazardous.  If  the 
second  gospel  be  really  a  reoord  of  Peter's  preaching 
at  Bome,  it  cannot  he  earlier  than  63.  Chapter  13 
does  not  show  any  knowledge  of  tlie  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
The  gospel  was,  therefore,  probably  in  existence 
before  TO.  If  the  view  that  Acts  was  drawn  up  to 
assist  Paul's  defence  bciore  Nero  oonld  be  establislied, 
Mk.*s  date  must  be  put  back  still  earlier. 

Uteratore. — Commeniaries ;  (a)  MonteOore,  Sahnond 
(Cent.B),  Glover,  Baoon,  Allen  ;  (6)  A-  B.  Bmce  (EGT), 
Gould  (ICC).  Muixles,  Swete,  Plummer  (CGT) ;  (c) 
B.  Weiss  (Mey.),  Holtzmann,  Lagrange,  Wohlenbrag 
(ZK),  Loisy,  Klartennaiui  (HNT),  J.  Weiaa  (8NT), 
W^aosn;  (d)  Chadwick  {Ex.B),  Horton,  The  Oar- 
toona  8t.  Mark.  Other  Literature :  Wrede,  MessiaS' 
g^teimnia ;  J.  Weiss,  Daa  alteate  Evangelium ;  J.  M. 
Thompecm,  Jestis  according  lo  3,  Mark  ;  Bennett.  Tlie 
Life  of  Chriti  according  to  St.  Mark;  Pfleiderer, 
Primitive  ChriHianity,  vol.  ii. 

L  1-18.  A  brief  introductory  section  showing  how 
the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  tiie  baptism  and 
temptation  of  Jesus,  led  up  to  the  ministry  in  Galilee. 

1  is  perhaps  bwt  taken  as  the  title  to  the  whole 
book.  It  may  be  a  late  addition,  but  it  represents 
the  writer's  point  of  view.  Like  Luke,  he  relates 
what  Jesus  began  to  do.  The  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  form  in  themselves  the  b^;inning : 
the  end  is  not  yet.   Moreover,  the  gospel  is  the  fact 
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of  JeBoa  Christ.  For  Mk.  "  Jesus  is  not  the  herald 
hot  the  content  of  the  gOBpel  "  (Wellhausen). 

2-8.  An  was  foretold  in  iBuah.  Christ's  ooming  was 
inflated  for  by  the  ai^tearanoe  of  a  joophet,  in  the 
peraon  of  John  (p.  661),  who  called  tiie  Jewieh  peocde  to 
rm)ent,  and  to  prove  their  repentauoe  bybaptizing  uiem- 
aelTOS  or  lettimr  themselves  oe  baptized  in  Jordajn»  tiiat 
they  might  be  fitted  to  leoeive  the  Meesianio  forgiveneaB. 
His  appeal  had  a  profound  effect,  whioh  Mk.  describes 
with  a  oharaoteristio  touch  of  popular  ezagseration 
when  he  says  all  the  land  of  Judah  reaponded.  This 
tesponae  grew  wiiJi  time,  for  the  imperfect  tenses 
used  in  3  imi^y  >  oontiuuous  suooession  of  hearus 
and  oonverta.  John  wore  the  rough  gannmt  associated 
witii  earlier  prophets  (Zeoh.  134),  while  his  leather 
girdle  reoalled  Ellijah  (2  K.  Is).  His  food  was  drawn 
from  tlie  deeert.  His  severe  simplicity  of  dress  and 
diet  {cf.  AtceHsion  0/  Isaiah,  2iaf.)  empnasizod  the  call 
to  repentance.  It  was  a  ^e  to  &8t.  One  utterance 
of  Jolin's  arreats  Mk.,  and  seems  to  him  worth  xeooEd- 
iog.  John  spoke  of  a  greater  tSian  himBelt,  to  whom 
he  was  not  worthy  to  render  even  Uie  humble  service 
usually  assigned  to  slaves.  Thioo^  this  mightier  one 
would  00 toe  the  ^ft  of  the  SpiritL  Jbhn  was  essentially 
a  forerwmer. 

2L  The  Eeadiog  of  BV  in  2  is  probably  oonect, 
though  the  passagB  ia  not  from  Is.  but  oombinea 
UU.  3i  and  Ez.l^20»  while  3  reproduoee  LXX  of 
Ja.  403i  which  oonatrues  "  in  the  wilderness "  with 
"  the  voice  of  one  orying,"  and  not  as  Heb,  with 
"  make  ready  the  way."  The  LXX  rendering  and 
some  further  alterations  make  the  passages  more 
readily  apjdioable  to  John.  Possibly  they  were  linked 
together  and  ascribed  to  Is.  in  an  early  woA  of  testi- 
monies (t.e.  a  ooUeotion  of  OT  texts  intnided  to  oonvinoo 
or  oonfnte  the  Jews;  cf.  p.  700)  which  Mk.  used  or 
from  which  they  were  inserted  into  his  text. — 8.  Loisy 
thinks  tlw  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  due  to  Mk., 
who  gives  a  Christian  colouring  to  John's  saying. 
Ellsewhere  (Mt.  3iii)  John  anticipates  a  Messiah  who 
comes  to  judgment.  IHd  he  contrast  his  own  baptism 
by  water  nnto  repmtanoe  with  Messiah's  baptism  by 
fire  unto  judgment  T  If  so,  Mk.  has  <duuuced  an 
original  "  with  fire  "  into  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost.** 
But  in  vfew  of  Ezek.  3635-27,  John  may  wdl  have 
spoken  as  noorted  in  Mk.  (see  further  ERE,  iL  37^ 
381). 

9-11.  The  Buttnn  of  Jesas^While  John  was  draw- 
ing crowds  to  tiie  Jordan,  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth 
(p.  29,  Ut.  223*)  in  Galilee  (an  obsouie  village  unknown 
exoept  through  the  CSiristiaD  tradition)  and  was  bap- 
tized, thus  recognising  in  John's  preaoning  the  call  of 
God  to  Hia  people.  In  Uie  very  act  by  which  He 
shared  the  nraonal  repentance  and  attrilmted  Divine 
authority  to  John's  mission.  He  received  a  vision  and 
heard  a  voice  which  revealed  to  Him  His  own  plaoe  in 
tiiia  movement.  The  Spirit  of  Qod  rent  the  heavou  and 
«ame  down  on  Jeaus  as  a  dove  (the  symbol  to  the  Jews 
of  parity  and  hannksBness :  see  ul  224,  Mt.  i0i6), 
thoB  nuuting  Him  out  as  the  mistier  one  of  whom 
John  spoke.  Mk.  the  vision  was  probabty  re- 
garded as  objeofave,  and  therefore  visible  to  John  and 
we  crowd  if  pnei&at.  But  it  ia  not  said  that  John 
saw  the  vision  or  recognised  the  Christ  in  Jesus.  The 
vision  is  amifloant  as  being  the  conaeontion  of  Jesos 
to  the  Messianic  office.   (See  further,  pp.  oeif.) 

ISL  Tlw  TemptatlOD.— Henceforth,  in  a  new  and 
special,  sense,  Jesus  is  under  the  control  of  the  Spirit, 
who  now  drives  Him  into  the  wildemees,  where  He  is 
tempted  by  theadversary.  He  is  aloneanaid  thehaunta 
ci  wild  beasts,  but  the  angek  serve  ud  sustain  Him. 


Hk.'s  verses  read  Like  a  sumnuuy  of  a  longer  story,  bet 
the  references  to  the  wild  beasts  and  to  the  a,ppeimtij 
oontinuons  ministxy  of  angek,  which  aeems  to  erdode 
fasting,  suggest  that  the  sttny  summarised  difend 
from  tiie  aooounts  of  the  Twiptation  given  in  Mt 
and  Lk.  "the  length  of  time  ^eot  by  Jesus  in  the 
desert  is  given  as  forty  days.  Tliis  is  a  oonventioaal 
nnmber,  paralleled  in  OT  stories  {e.g.  Gen.  7i7,  Ex.  24iB, 
1  K.  Ids).  This  and  other  details  have  sometimes  beeo 
regarded  as  proof  that  the  story  of  the  Temptation  is  a 
myth.  But  that  the  decisive  vision  should  be  folknmi 
by  a  period  of  retirement  and  temptation  is  natonl 
enou^  (See  fnrtliBT,  p.  703.) 

Lli-m&Tl»  nrit  FWlod  «(  ttw  GaBHi 
Minister* 

L  14(.Jeni6  Annoonoes  In  Galilee  tlw  NaanM  of  till 
Kingdom. — Not  immediately  after  the  TemptatKm,  bat 
after  the  arrest  of  John  (617),  Jesus  retomed  to  Qalike 
from  the  south  country  and  took  up  John's  meassfe. 
like  John,  Jeaus  oaUs  men  to  repent  because  Goa'i 
kingdom  ii  near.  But  the  menaoe  of  judgmcDt 
uttued  by  John  becomes  good  tidings  on  the  fip*  of 
Jeeus.  If  the  [dirase  "  bdieve  the  gospel  "  is  doe  to 
Mk.  and  not  to  Jeeus,  it  rightly  oharaaterises  the  eoa- 
trast  between  Jesus  and  His  fotetonner;  ef.  SiSl, 
4i7f.,  Mt.  U18I 

16-aO.  The  Call  of  the  First  Dbelpks.— The  sodda 
call  and  unBeeitAting  response  argue,  aoooidiog  to 
Forphvry  (c  A.D.  300),  either  the  inoompetenoe  cl  tba 
Wing  historian  or  the  stujadity  of  the  oisoiidA.  Kit 
Mk.  does  not  imply  that  this  was  the  first  these  men 
had  seen  or  heard  of  Jesus  {cf.  Jn.  I35-51*).  Hedoes, 
however,  suggest  the  attractive  potr&c  of  Jesus,  wfakJi 
he  regarded  as  supematuraL  At  a  word  men  left  (J 
to  be  with  Him.  It  must  have  seemed  foolish  to  Utoae 
who  did  not  know  Him. 

21-  39.  A  S^admea  Day  In  Oufmaanu—Vr^  Wt 

fiiBt  followers,  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum  (p.  28),  "a 
border  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Antipas,  on  tite 
road  from  Ftolemais  to  Damaaous  *  (HNT,  ad  be. : 
Mt.  4i3*),  Mk.'8  infcrmation  now  beocmes  mne 
detailed,  and  he  records  the  events  of  the  first  Salrtatii 
aa  periiaFS  Simon  himself  recalled  them. 

31^8.  Jesus  visits  the  sym^ogue  and  pnoUiBf 
His  message  there.  Throughout  f£e  oarfier  period  cf 
His  Galilean  ministry  the  synagogues  seem  to  Imte 
bem  open  to  Him  (ef.  39,  3i,  Lk.  4l6).  Of  the  content 
of  His  teaching,  ISk.  teUs  us  notjiing.  He  onl^  bonp 
out  the  contraat  between  Jesus  and  the  scribes.  Ihe; 
taught  from  autiioritieB,  balMioing  one  txaditioiiil 
oinnion  with  another.  Jesus  spoke  with  authoriiyi* 
one  commissioned  of  God.  The  same  oonfidenoe  lai 
sense  of  power  which  were  fdt  in  His  words  w 
apparent  m  Hie  dealings  with  demoniacs.  Jesus  mti 
no  incantation  or  adjuration.  He  Bim[dy  Dvea  Bb 
oonunands  and  the  evil  spirits  obey  Him.  Tim  itd^ 
apparently  interests  Mk.  and  his  readers  even  moa 
than  ^e  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  astonishment  tmoM 
hy^  the  teaching  was  turned  into  amacement  Hi' 
mizaole,  and  the  £ame  of  the  new  laophet  agaii 
through  Galilee. 

[23.  and  not :  better  "  yet  not."  The  scribes  taa^ 
with  authority,  but  that  of  Jeeus  was  of  a  difiM' 
•tamp. — A.  J.  G.] 

22-  27.  Of   the   two   words   "  astonished "  so^ 
*'  amazed  "  the  latter  seems  to      tbt  Etnagtt.  I( 
implies  fear  (see  IO32  and  the  paraUds  to  Uiis  | 
The  first  word  is  more  frequent  in  Mk.  v4io  < 
(62,  IO26,  II18)  attribntss  the 
teaoiuM  of  Jesus. 

ai.  Kd  the  demonlaos,  as  Mk. 
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aoknowledge  Jesus  aa  tb»  Itasiah  t  If  bo,  how  did 
fli^  xeMh  the  ooDTiottcm,  and  why  does  their  eon^ 
fesnon  not  ioflnenoe  the  pabho  J  These  qtieBtions 
luise  difficulties.  Borne  achoUre  hold  that  Mk.  has 
givm  his  own  inteipretation  to  inarticulate  ones. 
"  The  testinioa^  of  the  demons  exists  for  tiie  reader; 
but  did  not  exist  for  the  speotators.**  CoDBequea^r 
the  motive  aaaisned  for  enjoimng  aileooe  in  I34,  h 
mistaloD.  Wreck  h<dda  that  tiie  demons'  confession 
and  their  rMweesion  by  Jesus  are  alike  onbistorioal. 
He  gronps  along  with  tiiis  material,  the  passages  in 
which  those  healed  of  th^  complaints  are  told  to 
keep  silenoe,  e.g.  L44,  643,  736,  and  also  the  paeaages 
in  which  the  disciples  are  forbidden  to  rereal  the 
Itoiriamo  secret,  i.g.  830,  09.  The  historic  fact, 
aooordin^  to  Wiede,  is  that  Jesus  was  not  reoi^nised 
as  Messiah  during  His  lifetime^  Mk.  aooounts  for 
tiiis,  by  supposing  that  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  be 
reoogniied.  Therefore  the  demons  are  silenced, 
miracles  of  healing  are  not  to  be  mentioned,  the 
disoipleB  may  not  say  anything.  Yet  in  Uk-'s  view 
the  Messiwio  secret  must  have  been  penetrated. 
Demons  and  disnplee  must  faave  confessed.  Uiiaolee 
must  have  been  impoaciTe  evidMwe.  Hie  nazEative 
is  full  of  oonint^oUons  because  he  triee  to  leooncile 
his  oonviotion  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  witii  the 
fact  that  the  Meeeianio  olajm  was  not  made  pablio 
daring  the  lifetime  of  Jesus.  Wrede'a  ingenioua  Qmotj 
rests  on  an  ill^timate  groninng  of  details,  which  do 
not  require  and  are  not  capabte  of  a  common  ezplan»> 
tion.  Thns  in  I44  and  ^3B  the  midning  ai  sflnuie  is 
as  inteUigiUB  and  as  historic  as  it  is  pointteas  and 
artificial  in  S43.  That  some  demoniacs  addressed 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  tiiat  such  oonfesaione  aroused  wonder 
but  not  faith  in  the  people,  and  thai  Jeans  sought  to 
sikooe  the  demoniacs  (the  injuneUon  and  the  word 
used  were  normal  in  exorcism)  m»  well  be  faistoiio 
faob  Ibrtiw  whole  subject,  seep.  6&,NeThu,IVDioi»- 
PpMeNNMi  and  AUied  Themes,  aoA  Baxomdk,  The 
Miaaion  and  B^mmnan  of  ChnAiawiiy,  L  125-146. 

29-81.  Tlw  MDaele  tA  HeaUng  In  fflmon's  HoiM^ 
Jesos  and  His  disciples  were  apparently  Simon's  guests 
in  Capemaom.  Simon's  wife  s  mother  (T  the  hostess) 
was  Biok,  and  the  members  of  the  houscdiold  appealed 
to  Jesus.  He  lifted  her  up  and  not  onfy  freed  her 
from  fever,  but  restored  her  to  strmgth  so  that  she 
was  able  to  [mepare  the  meal  Fever  usually  leases 
a  patient  weak,  but  "  when  the  Lord  bestows  heaMu 
restoration  is  immediate  and  oomplete  "  (Jerome). 

3S-Mw  at  even  wbui  sou  dm  sat;  Simon's  wifo's 
mother  was  healed  on  the  Sabbath.  When  the  Sabbath 
was  over,  the  bouso  was  besieged  with  sick  persons. 
Jesus  healed  many.  Each  case  seems  to  be  treated 
individualty.  Mk.  especially  mentions  the  onre  of  the 
pQBseased.- 

86-88.  The  Deeisloa  to  Leave  Capenumn^The  oon- 
ooQise  of  eiok  embarrasses  Jesus,  either  beoaose  the 
work  of  healing  teiided  to  obsoore  His  meeaage  or 
because  Oapemaum  threatened  to  monopolise  Hie 
attention.  Simon  may  have  remembered  how  the 
Master  left  the  house  and  went  ont  of  the  otty  to 

gay.  To  Simon's  suriaiBe,  Jesus  does  not  seize  the 
vooraUe  opportuniW  of  Oapemaum.  God's  herald 
may  not  leanain  stationaiy.  Everywhere  the  jho- 
olaination  is  aoocmpanied  1^  tiie  eqnlaion  of  doncms. 
Their  oTertbmw  ii  ftoof  M  ttia  nnamcas  fA.  God's 


■ndOMttDfiyed:  "NoChristologyiBtmewUidi 
■Bakes  a  Chrfat  jar  whom  prayer  is  either  urmatoral  or 
fmpoaribto"  (H.  B-  MaoUntoah.  Doefrtae  tte  Peraoii 
<4  CkriMt,  |k  399).-^  tor  (otUs  cad  earnt  I  firth 


is  inteqwoted  theok)gioaUy  in  lA.  443*  and  by  many 
modem  oonunmtatoiB,  but  the  ptoise  may  mean 
simply  "  That  is  why  I  left  Capernaum,"  or  "  that 
was  my  purpose  in  setting  out  to  evangelixa"  The 
ambiguity  proves  the  priority  of  Mk. 

40-46.  The  HsaUng  of  the  Leper.— By  j^acdng  this 
incident  at  this  point  in  his  narrative,  Mk.  gives  a 
farther  reason  for  the  difSonlty  which  met  Jesus  on 
His  return  from  Capemaom.  The  story  witti  Hk.'8 
ending  connects  obaely  with  ch.  2.  We  have  here  a 
work  of  healing  (not,  as  some  think,  a  request  to  Jesus 
to  declare  the  man  fine  from  leprarr^  hot  the  original 
interest  oentres  on  the  sayings  of  Jeans  embedded  in 
the  stoiy. 

40.  imr  oites  EiHotetuB  m.  IO14I :  "  Why  then 
do  you  flatter  the  ^ysician  I  Why  do  yoa  say,  '  If 
thoawilt,air,  IshalTbe  well '  T  " — 41.  ^earl^  reading 
gives  "  moved  with  anger  "  instead  -of  "  with  00m- 
paasitHi."   If  this  reading  be  original,  ^e  flattery  of 

if  thon  wilt,"  or  tiie  implied  doubt  of  His  goodwill 
may  occasion  the  emotion  (c/.  10 14-18 ;  see  also 
Temple,  Kingdom  of  God.  pp.  251).— 48.  The  word 
"  stnotly  charged  "  suggested  strong  feding,  as  also 
the  verb  "thnist  him  ont"  (Ox.  exebale»;  tf.  I12). 
Ainiarently  the  scene  of  the  ineidmt  is  a  honae,  into 
whioh  no  leper  should  have  come  (Lev.  I846}. — 44. 
Jesus  enjoins  theoarrying  ont  of  the  Law  (Lev.  I43-32). 
Perhaps  omit  ccnnma  aftor  "  oommanded  "  (BV),  since 
"  for  a  testimony  unto  them ' '  is  not  em|^tio,  mi  does 
not  mean  "  to  testify  to  the  prieets  tiiat  a  prophet  has 
aiBHa"(soBwete).  That  would  daSaat  the  objeofe  of 
^»  injnuotioa  of  BilEao& 

n.  l-in.  6.  A  group  of  inoidenti  dwrigned  to  ilfaia- 
tcato  the  growth  of  hostility  on-  the  part  of  aoribes 
and  Fhar&eee.  At  first  th^  merely  make  siknt 
criticisms  (26),  then  they  queetion  the  disoiito  (2i6), 
later,  they  challenge  Jesos  Himself  (2x8),  and  later 
■tilL  th«y  reec^  to  get  dd  trf  Him  (36).  The  tJmne 
ocmtinoes  into  the  fofloving  section  (see  HNT,  p.  18>, 
The  arrangement  of  these  inoideats  is  due  to  ta» 
evangelist  and  is  not  neoessarily  ohronok^ioal 

n.  1-12.  TheHeallngoftheParaIytte^Lmsy(ppw8e- 
88)  repards  the  discussion  of  the  right  to  forsive  drm 
as  artificially  interwoven  by  Hk.  into  a  simpler  story 
of  healing.  He  says  it  is  not  like  Jesus  to  prove  a 
■piritual  claim  by  the  argument  of  a  mirade.  Jesus 
refused  to  work  signs."  The  power  to  forgive  is  also 
asserted  by  Jesus  penonaUy  as  a  Messianic  endow- 
ment. Thw  conflicts  with  the  attitude  towards  the  Mes- 
sianic secret  (p.  670)  pieserved  elsewhere  in  the  gospel 
But  foiviveoeas  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  bkasmgs 
of  the  kingdom  (c/.  4i2).  It  is  the  offer  of  foi^venees 
whioh  is  ohallei^ed  the  Pharisees  when  Uiev  ask 
wl^  JesoB  eats  with  nnoers,  and  why  His  disciplea  do 
not  foat.  liiere  is  an  inward  oonnrndon  between  the 
three  inoidente  in  Mk.  3.  The  wo^  trf  evangeluEatton 
requires  Jesus  to  forgive  sins  as  well  as  to  drive  out 
demons  and  heal  diseases.  These  are  so  many  in- 
separable features  of  the  gospd  (<^.  Lk.  4i8L  and 
Ht.  ll5*,wheiettieiniraolesmnBtnotbear 
StAmiedel  snmnsts).  Bodily  healing  and 
go  togeOwr.  Baoanae  of  the^  nnim  the  1 
enoe  of  Jesus  over  disease  confirms  His 
forgive,  whioh  cannot  be  tested  by  sight, 
heiakl  <^  the  kingdom  rathw  than  as  Messiah  that 
Jesus  claims  this  authority.  Ht  9b  su^ests  either 
ttiat  the  term  "S(ai  of  Man  is  not  Messianic  in  Mk.  2 10 
or  that  ttie  tena  ta  dne  to  the  evangeUsb.  But  Mt.  M 
means,  not  that  men  as  men  have  this  power,  but 
that  a  £nah  gift  of  God  haa  come  to  niannnd  ta  and 
tlnoagh  ths  annooBeanient  oi  tbeaamm  A  Uie 
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kingdom.  A  new  mintatiy  of  reouioiliBtioii  ■  entnuted 

to  men. 

1,  FoQoT  nig,—A.  Wdlhaosen  soggestB  that  "  tbej 
anooverod  the  roof"  is  a  ndmndraBtuidiiig  of  an 
Aram,  i^uaae  which  meana  "  they  brought  him  up  on 
to  the  root"  This  is  probably  oorreot,  and  in  that 
cane  the  {Moturesque  detail  about  breaking  up  the  roof 
may  be  an  addition  inspired  by  the  false  rendering  of 
an  Aram.  otiginaL' — 5.  "  Teuion,"  an  afifeotioiiate 
form  of  address.  C/.  Lk.  I631,  aod  OBsar'a  Ust 
words,  "  Kai  sn,  Twnon,"  not  "  Et  ta.  Brute." — 
6.  It  should  be  noted,  Jeeus  is  aooused  of  blasphemy, 
not  of  laxitjy  as  to  oonditions  of  foi^veness  (see 
Montefiore,  l  78). — 8.  Mk.  attributes  supernatural 
knowledge  to  Jesus.  Jn.  223  does  not  laok  a  Synoptio 
root. — 9.  111.  "  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk." 
The  tiueefold  tcipetition  ledeota  popular  or^  tradition. 
The  proof  of  the  oompleto  euro  by  carrying  one's  bed 
is  also  a  feature  in  popular  tales  of  healing.  Cf.  Ludan, 
Philopairia,  xi.,  "  Sudas  picked  up  the  bed  cm  whioh 
he  had  been  lying  and  went  off  to  the  oouoter."  The 
word  for  "  bed  "  in  Mk.  is  a  vulgar  oae>  ana  im[dieB 
the  small  mattrees  of  a  poor  man. 

n.  18-17.  The  Can  of  Levi.  Jesus  Eats  with  Taz- 
Ocrfleeton. — ^Theee  two  inoidentfl  are  only  loosely  oon- 
neoted  with  eaoh  other  and  with  what  preoedes.  The 
notes  of  time  are  of  the  vaguest.  The  oall  ot  Leiri, 
who  is  ooUeoting  tolls  for  the  Tetraroh  of  Galilee  on 
ihe  highroad  (p.  616).  oloael^  resembles  the  oall  of  the 
first  fbur  diaoiples.  There  a  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  meal  is  a  thanksgiving  feast.  In  the  large  oompany 
of  guesta,  some  Pharisees  (pp.  624^  666f .)  mi^jdhB.  They 
smiear  here  in  the  gospel  for  the  mat  time.  TheideamE 
holiness  through  separation  is  involved  in  thefr  very 
name.  Tax-ooUeotors  had  a  bad  reputation  in  ancieDt 
society.  A  passage  in  Luoian  oUsses  them  with 
adulteiren  and  sycx>phant8.  The  "  sinners  "  seem  to  be 
peoide  who  weoe  careless  of  the  Law  and  perhaps  even 
IboBe  livers.  It  is  very  strange  that  Jesus  thejnvidiet 
diooees  Baeh  company.  Jesus  meerta  the  fnansaio 
BOMcestion  with  a  proverbial  saying  and  a  statement 
of  His  own  aim  in  evangelizing.  "  He  did  not  avoid 
ainnen,  but  sought  them  out:  this  was  a  new  and 
sublime  contribution  to  the  development  of  rcdi^pon 
and  morality"  [MonteBore,  i.  86). 

16.  The  oonoluding  woids  are  taken  by  Swete  and 
WeDhauBon  with  the  next  vene.  "  And  there  fol- 
lowed also  soiibea  of  the  Pharisaio  party."  This  is 
attoaotive. — ^16.  "  Scribes  of  the  Pharisees  "  an  un- 
osiud  and  awkward  ^iiase,  as,  aooording  to  Well- 
hausm,  there  were  no  scribes  of  the  Sadduoees.  — 17. 
Loisy  (p.  93)  and  J.  Weiss  attribute  the  last  sentenoe 
to  the  evangelist,  as  the  reference  to  His  mission  is 
theoloaoal,  and  if  genuine  the  saying  involves  ironical 
use  of  Pharisaio  tenns.  These  objections  are  not  final 
Jesus  was  oertainlr  oonsetons  of  a  Divine  mission,  and 
mvr  well  have  denned  it  in  au<^  terms. 

U.  18-^  The  Quaatlon  of  FasHng.— Both  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  and  the  Pharisees  agree  in  the  praotice 
of  fasting  to  express  repentance.  Jesus  called  men 
into  an  experience  of  joy,  surely  the  joy  of  forgiveness. 
By  His  presence  and  call  He  made  men  feel  as  if  th^ 
were  taking  part  in  a  bridal  feast  while  tliey  watted 
for  VkM  kSigdom.  They  were  kee|iing  festival  in 
anticipation  of  yet  intenaer  jojr.  This  new  life  oonld 
not  consort  with  the  old  traditional  forms  of  religion. 
This  is  the  broad  sense  of  the  section.  In  many  details 
it  is  difSoult.  The  union  of  disoiplee  of  John  and  the 
Pharisees  senns  uonaturaL  ao  is  cleariy  a  prediction 
of  the  Mastw'e  death.  But  it  is  only  after  the  great 
otmiiaBaion  (829)  that  Jesus  begins  to  speak  of  His 


death  even  to  His  disorplea.    If  genoine,  the  saying 
belongs  to  a  later  period.   Some  scholars  treat  20  as 
the  evaagelist'B  aftevtiiought   ^bi  that  easft.  ig  in  ili  1 
present  form  most  be  sumndmd  too.  as  it  is  botmd  , 
up  with  20  (see  Wellhausen).   Foesibiy  torn*  sinipkt 
saying  has  been  recast  by  Mk.   That  ao  refen  to  the  I 
death  of  John  the  Baptist  is  improbable.    His  diseiplH 
did  not  b^^  to  fast  aibot  hjs  death.    Fasting  ws* 
part  of  his  call  to  repentanco.   In  zi  and  22  we  have 
two  brief  parables  (uawn  fmn  homo-life.  Th*  piece 
ot  undressed  cloth  tends  to  shrink,  and  if  used  to  jpatdi 
an  old  garment  will  make  a  fresh  rent  in  it.  mne- 
duns  worn  thin  with  use  and  time  cannot  jesiit  the 
fermentation  of  new  wine.   They  crai^  if  men  aUetnfi 
to  presMTe  new  wine  in  them  (cf.  Joe.  9i3)-  Hmm 
parables  do  not  neoeesarily  belong  to  the  disCTiiesiM  I 
that   immediately   preoedas   tliem.   *'T1m  prattit 
against  half-heartednees  and  false  00ia|Homise  no^ 
have  been  spoken  on  many  occasions.   They  iu&ate  1 
the  breach  between  the  original  Christian  tempar 
and  Judaism  in  general.'*    22  eqMoially  shows  tW 
the  new  religion  must  make  new  forms  for  itsetL 
For  Jesus'  use  of  illustrationB  in  couples,  <f.  O^vi 
SttuUea  in  the  Synoptic  ProbUmt  195. 

n.  28-28.  Si&bathObienanee^ThisfaiaidentoaeiiB 
in  the  summer :  "  the  only  dear  refereaoe  to  a  seascB 
of  the  year  in  tiie  cospeL"   The  disoipiea  offend  hg 
reaping  on  the  SaboauL    The  evaogeatst  brin^  txv 
gethw  two  answen.    The  first  admits  liie  vatkhtf  of  1 
the  Law  and  pleads  historic  eioepti<«iK.    The  seeood 
lays  down  a  general  principle      whioh  the  Iaw  ii  to  1 
be  interpreted.   The  aim  of  the  law  most  be  eoa- 
ndeied.   On  27  Sabatier  oonunents ;   "  A  sayiu  I 
vonderfnl  lUike  fn  its  de|ith  and  its  aimpUoiW,  wUas  j 
denies  not  only  the  Pharisaic  idea  of  the  Sabbath  but  . 
also  the  scholastic  idea  of  tive  Choroh  and  tbealisofatiit 
notion  of  the  State."  ' 

aft.  The  reference  to  Abiathar  is  a  mirtake,  psobabfy 
due  to  the  evangelist,  possiblv  to  a  gkissatot.  But  tha 
act  of  David  is  described  with  some  txaditkoal  embtl- 
lishmentB.  David's  mtry  into  the  sanotoaiy  and  the 
jHVsence  of  his  oompsnions  are  suppositions  noi  neces- 
sarily involved  in  1&  21i-7TLoiBy,  p.  101).— sr.  AtAht 
Said  nnto  thsni:  a  simple  formola  &equentlv  prefixed 
to  detailed  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  oftm  used  by  Hk.  to 
link  together  utteianoes  which  oame  to  him  fsolated  in 
tradition  ;  ^.  4it,i3,  Ig,  9i. — tS,  If  "  Son  of  Han ' 
(831*,  p.  691)  be  Hesaianio,  Hxe  verse  is  best  taken  ai 
representing  the  evangelist's  oonOfaision.  The  altena- 
tive  is  that  it  meana  man." 

HL  1-6.  The  Sabbath  HeaBng  iririeh  DstenM 
Pharisaio  Hostility.— ^See  p.  e60.)  Mk.  finks  th»  sjiw- 
gogue  incident  with  his  first  (I21)  by  the  word  "agun." 
Jesus  is  no  k>nger  unknown ;  He  is  suspect.  Amrthet 
healing  in  a  synagogue  may  beaaed  aathebaaaofa 
ohai^  against  Him.  He  ohaB^es  witii  a  qiwtiiin  tk 
opponents  who  are  watching  ^n.  Is  tt  not  a  worn 
loyal  observance  of  tiie  Sabbath  to  save  life  as  Jew 
propoeee  to  do  than  to  be  j^otting  evil  against  anothB 
man  as  tiie  Fhariseoe  are  aobially  doing  I  (Tl* 
interpretation  seems  to  be  more  attractive  than  tW 
adopted  in  HNT.  hfday,  or  Pfieiderer ;  who  says,  "  & 
recognises  no  third  oonziw  between  the  fiilfilinwit  «i 
duty  by  doing  good  and  the  trananession  of  doty  kf 
not  doing  pood  :  for  the  omiasicm  <n  a  posaiblB  <■ 
love  is  in  itself  an  evil-doing  which  cannot  be  jnstifiBd 
by  any  Sabbatic  ordinance.")  The  rehisal  th* 
jE^harisees  to  answer  the  question  moves  JeaoataaMK 
This  is  cme  of  tito  tew  paaeages  peouUar  to  1^  «fi>k 
attiibates  anger  to  Jeans  (er  lOu) :  vaHlanft*  gAf 
rather  than  wrath  is  nmntr^  The  wainiK 
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little  power  of  analysis  and  had  not  pnme  nomeo* 
clfttore  for  emolionB  8hadiD|;  xato  one  another."  (See 
The  Praeiioe  of  CArMtioniiw '  by  the  author  of  Pro 
Chrirto  el  EeeUsia,  p.  92,  bat  note  abo  Fairbaim's 
sentenoe,  "  A  ohaiaoter  inoapable  of  indijenation  is 
destitute  of  righteousneeB,  without  the  wm  (o  rave 
adequate  ezpreeaion  to  its  moral  judgments.")  The 
nsult  is  tixe  determined  hostility  of  the  relignus  and 
Iiplitioal  leaders  of  Gialilee,  who  vrea  plot  His  deetruo- 
tion.  '  (The  {dot  to  kill  is  perhaps  introduced  too  early 
into  the  story.    See  Menaes.) 

1.  The  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  adds  that  the  man 
was  a  mason  who  aaked  Jesus  to  give  him  back  the 
use  of  lUB  arm  to  save  him  from  tlie  disgiaoe  of  b^ging. 
8uah  an  addition  is  <deuW  an  aftorthou^t,  anddoee 
not  dev^p  the  main  interest  of  the  story.  CJ.  a 
more  oleariy  irrelevant  addition  in  the  story  of  the 
rich  young  ruler  (IO17-31). — Us  hand  withered:  the 
attempt  to  derive  this  story  from  that  of  king  Jeroboam 
[1  K.  136,  see  Loisy,  p^  107)  seems  to  deptmd  on  the 
word  "  withered,"  a  very  slight  ooimexion  1— fi.  wbea 
tw  bad  looked  ronnd :  (diaraoteriBtio  of  Jesus  aoooidiuc 
to  ML;  334,  IO33,  llii,  and  IO31.  The  "kind 
imt  aearohing  slanoe." 

DL  7.-VIL  A  new  stape  in  the  woA  of  Jflsas.  "  Vp 
X)  this  point  Christ's  ministry  is  purely  Qalilean  in  soene, 
Lotors  and  horizon  alike."  Now  crowds  oome  from 
ong  distances  and  from  all  ports  of  the  country.  The 
t.ttcaition  of  the  religious  authotitiee  at  Jenualem  is 
Irawn  to  Him  {d.  22).  The  work  of  evaogdization  is 
hared  with  twelve  chosen  disciples.  The  teaching  of 
leeus  undergoes  a  twofold  <diaiige.  The  eeaahore  and 
he  desert  replace  the  synsfogue,  and  the  parables 
►eoome  Christ's  customary  form  of  utterance.  How 
□ng  this  period  of  wider  activity  continues  we  do 
lot  know,  nor  is  it  quite  clear  at  what  point  in  his 
arrative  Mk.  would  conclude  it.  But  in  TiyB.  faebeginB 
o  throw  stress  on  the  training  of  the  Twelve,  which 
iBS  definitely  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  pubhc 
unistrv  in  Galilee  when  we  reach  930I  Perh&ps  723 
snns  tlie  point  of  tranBition. 

ni.  7—io.  An  editorial  paragraph  descriptive  of  the 
ew  develofauent  in  the  ministry.  It  is  made  up  of 
opular  generalizatioDS,  from  whioh  we  ^ther  that 
cHus  had  to  protect  Wjnr^lf  against  growing  crowds 
y  retiring  from  the  cHiee  to  the  tj^t^shore,  and  by 
acuring  a  boat  as  a  shelter.  His  work  of  healing  and 
coroiBm  continues,  tho  oonfessions  of  the  demons 
Bcoming  more  explicit  (see  Swete  on  the  phraBea 
Son  of  God,"  3ii,  and  "  Holy  One  of  God, '  I24). 
be  work  of  healing  is  itecU  a  message  for^veneas 
:i-ia*)  for  Uie  diseases  healed  are  desonbed  as 
plagaes,"  a  void  used  in  OT  of  Divine  chastisement 
ee  HNT  and  Swete).  The  whole  paragraph  suegeets 
lat  th»  definite  hostility  of  the  Phariaeee  waa  foUowed 
y  considerable  changes  in  the  scope  and  method  of 
le  Galilean  minisby,  and  tho  suggestion  is  probably 
all  founded. 

m.  18-19.  The  Appotntmoot  of  the  Twelve.— That 
»UB  associated  with  Himself  an  inner  circle  of  twelve 
en  ia  not  open  to  reasonable  question.  If  the 
imber  twelve  be  mythical,  it  must  be  Buggeeted  by  the 
'elve  tribes  of  IsraeL  The  fact  that  His  own  miniatiy 
1^  confined  to  Israel,  makes  it  natural  for  Jeeus 
imself  to  have  acted  on  the  suggestion.  To  trace 
e  number,  with  the  exponents  of  Ukc  Cbiist-mytii,  to 
o  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  or  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
-wish  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (who  are  not  known  to 
.-ve  bNoen  twelve)  is  a  gratuitous  absurdity.  The  choice 
the  Twelve  wae  made  when  I^iariaaio  hostility  and 
'pular  enthusiasm  increased  the  burden  of  the  task  of 


^^goUzation.  Mk.  ampbssizee  the  eilowe  of  ChrM, 
AC  called  whom  He  woukl  (cf.  Jn.  15i6).  These  men 
are  chosen  to  be  mth  Je«ua,  a  phrase  peculiar  to  Mk. 
whioh  disolosee  the  meaning  and  the  secret  of  diaoiple- 
shipi  Bousaet  rightly  aaks,  "  In  whioh  of  the  OT 
pro^ets  doee  personal  interoourse  with  disciplee,  tliis 
gradual  outpouring  of  the  wealth  of  the  soul  into  the 
souls  of  others,  jiay  such  a  part  as  it  does  in  the  ease 
of  Jesus  T  "  (Jents,  p.  17).  But  the  Twelve  are  also 
to  be  sent  out  to  fnoolaim  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom. 
We  may  note  that  Mk.'s  phrase  Buggeets  repeated 
tours,  not  one  outstanding  expedition  suoh  as  is  pre- 
supposed in  Schweitzer's  theory.  Henoe  the  rumo 
"apostles"  {mg.  in  314  is  perhaps  part  of  the  text; 
see  Swete).  In  the  list  that  folknra,  Mk.  and  Mt. 
agree  in  the  name  Thaddnus,  while  Luke  has  Judas 
the  son  of  James.  Hie  identification  of  Matthew 
with  Levi  resta  on  Ht.  99  and  IO3.  The  nickname 
"  Sons  of  Thunder,"  given  to  Jamee  and  John  baa 
now  been  shown  by  Rendel  Harris  to  be  connected  with 
the  cult  of  twins.  The  eons  of  Zebedee  were  probably 
twins.  Thomas  is  also  a  twin  (see  Jn.  U16,  lizz*,  2O24. 
21a).  There  is,  therefore,  some  reason  lor  suspecting 
that  the  apostolic  list  has  been  affected  by  folklore 
conoeming  twins.  Simon  the  Canansaan  (the  word  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  Canaan)  is  rightly  identified  by 
Lk.  (615)  as  a  Zealot  tcf.  mg.  here).  This  is  not  a 
reference  to  his  seal  but  to  his  jaevious  political 
opinions  (pp.  60Sf .,  Ac.  537*).  Swete  says, "  This  Simon 
oannot  have  belonged  to  we  more  advanoed  Zealots, 
who  were  associated  with  aeditton  and  outrage."  But 
why  oannot  Jesus  have  converted  and  chosen  an  ad- 
vanoed Zealot  T  If  He  did,  the  fact  is  of  some 
importance.  The  teaching  of  Jeeus  is  perhape  more 
directly  aimed  at  the  ^olota  than  we  sometimes 
suppose  (see  Windisoh,  Der  Messianuche  Krieg;  also 
Lake,  The  Stewardekip  of  Faith,  chaps,  i.  and  ii.). 
[In  Harvard  Theological  Revieu>,  Jan.  1917,  Lekeaigoes 
verv  eogratly  from  JoBephos  that  the  use  of  the  name 
Zealot  to  describe  a  Jewish  eoct  or  party  cannot  be 
earlier  than  A..j>.  66-  Ho  thinks  Mt.  and  IJc.  may  have 
made  an  error,  or  that  we  have  been  wrong  in  trans- 
lating or  explainiiu,  and  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  simj^y 
meant  Simon  the  Zealous,  a  reference  not  to  party 
but  to  personal  character. — AJ-G.]  The  meeming  of 
the  name  locaiiot  is  still  obscure. 

16.  The  Ferrar  group  of  MSS  read,  "  And  He  made 
first  Simon."  The  text  adopted  in  RV  is  certainly 
corrupt,  and  some  previous  mention  of  Simon  is  re- 
quired.   Thia  reading  is  perhaps  better  than  tag. 

m,  20-8B.  The  Answer  ol  Jesus  to  the  Verdict  of 
the  Jerasalun  Seribee  and  Um  Interventica  of  His 
Family.^ — ^The  introdooUon  of  this  section  would 
ni^nrally  link  with  6.  JeeuB  letums  home  (presumably, 
to  tiie  house  oi  Simon  in  Capernaum)  after  the  second 
soene  in  Uie  synagogue  in  3 1-6.  Mk.  has  broken  the 
thread  of  the  ori^nal  tradition  in  order  to  insert  the 
list  of  the  apos^e.  He  certainly  divides  aoL  from 
it~3s  order  to  associate  with  uie  judgment  of  the 
relatives  of  Jesus  the  still  more  ontsageous  verdict  of 
the  scribes  from  Jerusalem.  The  statement  that  the 
tciatives  of  Jesus  thought  Him  beeido  Himself  (perhaps 
in  a  Btate  of  unbalanced  oostaoy),  is  peculiar  to  Mk. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  as  leadinfj  up  to  the  dosing 
incident  of  the  clutpter.  "  The  motdent  in  which 
Jesus  disowns  His  family  is  only  intellirable  In  Mk." 
On  the  other  hand,  Mk.  does  not,  like  Mt.  1222,  cite 
a  particular  miracle  as  the  occasion  of  the  ohiU[ge  that 
Jesus  was  in  league  with  the  Evil  One.  He  may 
T^ard  the  saying  as  a  ddiberate  verdict  of  the  official 
leaders  of  rdigion  on  the  whole  activity  of  Jesoa. 
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The  rabttree  ot  Jena  doubted  Uia  sanity :  tiw  bgcOmb 
denied  Hm  mond  Binoerit;^.*  The  mdy  to  the  soribea 
IB  given  in  panMet  (menticmed  now  for  Uie  fiist  time). 
The  Boribal  theorjr  of  exonnam  was  way  and  oonTenirat, 
but  it  im|died  an  illogioal  diviaioa  in  too  Satanio  power. 
Snoe  Uie  overthrow  of  the  sfinta  of  evil  is  obnou8> 
the  advent  of  tiie  higher  power  muat  be  preaappoaed. 
like  one  of  the  OT  pro^ets,  Jeeiis  repudiates  paa- 
■ionately  the  thoughttaoa  denial  of  the  purity  of  His 
inepiifttfeon.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Onoet  seenos  to 
lie  in  the  inteUeotual  laxineeB  and  moral  inainoeii^ 
whioh  [ffefen  to  oonfound  blaok  and  white,  rather 
than  leoogniae  tlie  ooming  of  God  in  a  new  and  on- 
ezpeoted  quarter.  Hk.  may  derive  his  vemon  of  the 
uttaranoe  of  Jemu  from  Q(ini.  672,  675. 678).  But  tt 
diffen  from  tiie  paraBeh  to  lit.  and  Lk.  at  one  or  two 
points  especdally  in  28,  "  eons  <^  men,"  where  Ht.  and 
lJLhavearelei!enoe(o^**Son<tfMau."  ItisdiffiouH 
to  deoide  the  question  of  priority  (see  Montefiore,  L 
117),  It  is  more  important  to  recognise  that  Mk. 
seems  to  Imow  some  leooid  or  records  of  the  teeofaing 
td  Jesas  from  whioh  he  inserts  aayings  that  bear  on 
tfae  polntB  of  s^edal  interoet  to  himself  and  Ids  readen. 
What  Jesus  said  about  exoroism  oonoems  oao  of  these 
points. 

2a.  Beelzebub-"  lord  of  mm  "  [ef.  2  K.  I2*).  The 
better  reading  is  Beelzebul,  the  meaning  of  which  ia 
doubtful,  pemaps  "  Loid  of  dung  "  or  "  liotd  of  the 
habitation^'  <see  Swete).— U-W.  The  oiowd  that 
gathered  in  so  is  still  round  Jesus,  so  Hia  motber 
and  brethren  can  reach  Him  only  by  sending  a  message. 
Jena  nfuees  to  reocnniae  their  claim  to  interfere^ 
and  enlarges  the  bounm  of  the  Holy  Family  to  include 
as  His  kinsfolk  all  who  do  Ood's  wiU.  This  incident, 
undoubtedly  historic,  ia  difficult  to  reoonaile  with  the 
stoiy  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  The  ailenoe  as  to  Joseph  ia 
sometimes  attributed  to  dogmatio  reaaooB,  but  ia 
better  ex|dained  by  the  probability  tiutt  ha  wm 
already  deed. 

IT.  TeseUns  by  Ptnblai.— This  seotlon  ilfai»- 
t  rates  the  metbod  at  teaching  which  the  evan^priist 
regsida  ae  oharaoteristic  of  this  period  of  the  ministry. 
In  it  he  oombinee  some  general  observattoos  about  t£e 
use  of  paiableB,  witii  what  was  origiaally  a  brief 
aooount  ot  teacibing  d^vered  on  me  day.  A  oom- 
pariaon  of  x  and  35  lepresmtB  Jesua  as  eotMhig  a 
boat  in  whioh  He  stays  aU  dav  and  in  whioh  ne 
crosses  at  night  to  the  other  sioe.  Yet  in  10  He  is 
supposed  to  efieot  an  eaoape  from  people,  whom 
He  is  again  addressing  in  26,  aa  if  no  inteiruption 
had  oootured.  The  original  narrative  must  th«i  have 
onuiBted  of  a  gronp  of  pazableB.  Juto  tiiis  have  been 
inserted  some  general  oommentB  and  an  interpretation 
oi  the  pmble  of  the  Sower.  Hk.  recarda  the  parables 
as  obaoure  enigmaa  deelgned  to  hide  the  truth  from 
the  oommon  people  (see  eepeoiaDy  10-12,  34}.  But  the 
original  pozpose  can  only  have  been  to  make  tba 
meaeage  of  Jesua  olearer.  Each  parable  Hhietratei 
some  aspect  of  ihe  kingdom.  Thoagh  doubtkes 
WeUbaoaau  is  right  in  warning  ua  againat  ezoluding 
aQegcOT  too  rigidly,  and  against  auppo^rig  that  parables 
most  all  be  Interpreted  in  the  same  way,  yet  as  a  rule 
the  pcdnt  of  oompaiison  is  to  be  sought  in  the  whole 
aitowtion  or  aotion  deeoribed  in  iho  parable.  The 
ataxy  of  the  Sower  may  liave  been  originally  intended 
to  IDutBrte  the  differing  reoqitiona  given  to  the  appeal 


_  ^  J  tfaat  "hiB  trtondfl"*  (ai)  means  n<*  "hta 
bnt^'bh  dlHlpta,**  (»)  that  tbs  subject  ol  the  T<*to 
Mnd«Ead<'klMrite  hlnsA"  ia ''the  crowd,"  whb^  hM  hitan  oat 
of  Ua  test  tegMlHr  with  Ito  minwta  nconM  byULud  Uc— 


d  Jeans,  and  ita  main  purpoaa  ma  prabafa^  to  in- 
prees  a  sense  of  le^naibili^  on  His  bearecs  (9).  The 
general  disouasion  of  |>arabolio  teaching  (lo-ia)  fiarma 
an  awkward  intemipUon  of  the  addnss  to  the  crowd, 
and  is  also  difficult  in  itsell  Can  Jesua  have  made 
uae  of  parables  in  order  that  men  might  not  be  eon* 
verted  and  forgiven  T  Such  a  view  oonffioto  with  the 
nature  of  tiie  parablee  themselveB  and  with  ei^cea 
Btatemente  in  3tt  and  33.  Oooaequeotly  it  ia  sug- 
gested, eg.  ^>y  Ix^,  that  thie  ia  bttei  refleotiDn  doe 
to  the  fact  that  apostolic  Christiaas  no  longer  nndtr- 
stood  the  parabkis,  and  conduded  from  this  that  tbey 
muat  have  beeu  still  more  obscure  to  the  Jews,  wboN 
unbelief  most  be  attribated  to  the  oonnsel  id  God 
(see  Bom.  9t  and  espeoially  II8-10).  Bnt  thoook 
the  saying  attributed  to  Jesua  in  iil  cannot  ette  the 
explanation  of  His  use  erf  paiaUes,  it  may  nSl  rest 
on  a  genuine  uttoranoe  misap^ied  the  evanfKliat, 
e.g.  '*!  speak  to  Ihffln  in  paxabkao  becatMe  their  oeart 
w  ht"  (BO  Merx).  In  view  of  Ht  llso-37. 
we  know  that  Jesua  reflected  on  His  faihun  to  ooonat 
Bto  Peo^  and  He  may  bava  felt  that  Hia  minon  to 
Israd  waa  atrangely  nmilar  to  that  of  Isaiah  (m 
la.  egff.) 

13-20.  The  intwpretation  of  the  Bower  is  iatie- 
dnoed  a  question  whioh  impliea  the  astonisluiHat 
of  JeeuB  at  the  diadplee*  faOnre  to  understand  the 
parable.  Hk.  reooida  a  number  of  rebukes  to  tha 
oiaoipIeB  for  want  of  faith  ot  of  trnderstandiii^  e.^  ifo^ 
7iS,  817.  The  gospd  dwdls  on  tiie  obtqaeneaa  ef  the 
Twelve.  Is  thia  an  attempt  to  give  effect  to  a  dogmatio 
aasumirtaon  that  Jesua  oaOed  ezoeptionall^  wioked  and 
foolish  mmi  to  follow  Him  1  (ao  Wiede),  orv  itpartiasn- 
ahip  anxious  to  depreciate  ^e  Twelve  in  order  to 
elevate  Paul  t  (so  Loiay,  p.  133).  That  some  of  the 
contexts  of  these  paaaages  are  of  doubtful  hisbmcs^ 
favouia  some  such  hypotheaia  ;  bnt  the  eartieet  tndt- 
tica,  if  geaninehrapoetolio,  would  dweU  on  thafaibap 
of  the  flret  disapke.  These  paaaages  are  best  under- 
stood as  reflecting  and  aometimee  extending  wliat 
must  have  been  a  pronun«it  feature  of  tfae  apostlei' 
aooount  of  their  feUawfdiip  with  their  ZjOrL  He  ooc- 
stantiy  surprised  tiiem.  The  interpretation  thai 
follows  haa  been  attributed  to  the  later  ^nstofic 
Cbnroh  rather  than  to  the  Master,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  aUegoiiaea  and  so  misBBS  Uie  main  pobit  of  the 
parabl^  and  farther  that  some  phrases  lefier  not  to 
uie  hiatorioal  oiratmiatanoea  of  the  woik  of  Jeans  but 
to  general  featuree  of  the  latw  Christiaa  mkaioa. 
The  Ar»t  argument  is  inoonohiaive,  and  white  the 
infiuenoe  of  later  oonditiona  may  be  traced  in  the  vigaa 
and  general  oharaoter  of  the  interpratatiaii.  it  ma; 
atiU  rest  on  {renoine  reflectiona  of  Jesua  «s  to  tM 
oausea  whioh  led  men  to  reject  His  mcaaiiao.  We 
know  Uiat  fear  of  persecution  and  love  of  wealth  mn 
among  the  chief  obstaoles  to  disoiplesh^  idiieh  He 
reoogmaod  on  other  oooasionB. 

21-26  aeenu  still  to  be  addressed  to  the  diBBi|ifcai 
Hk.  has  colleeted  some  isolated  sayings,  and  inserted 
them  here,  for  the  purpose  of  denying  Uiat  tiw  Cluis- 
tian  mystery  mentionea  in  11  waa  an  esoterio  dootrine. 
Seorets  are  given  to  the  diaciplea  in  trust  for  the  wvrid. 
and  a  man's  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  kbyl^ 
is  in  proportion  to  hia  IcnraHy  to  anat  has  prerxmeiy 
been  entrusted  to  him.  Somewhat  similarly,  after  tb* 
ouraing  of  the  flg-tree,  Hk.  adds  a  saying  about  kir- 
giveness  (lias),  to  hint  that  only  a  foryving  qMt  fsay 
expect  miracles.  (Loisy  thinks  Hk.  ton  (uase  aajAvi 
frtnn  th^  context  in  a  doeoment  Uoa  <^  B  h  aaon 
ptobable  that  thmr  came  to  hfan  aa  *igniirnt*  ef  loa^ 
uig  tradition  whioh  ha  jiaead  liigalfiii  m  best  he 
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ooald.  Sw  ft  oucful  Btody  by  B.  A,  A.  Kenneck  fn 

irr,rrv.30U) 

28-32.  The  teaching  in  paiableB  to  the  multitade  is 
now  resumed,  and  two  further  examples  are  given, 
thone  of  "  the  seed  growing  sedretly  "  and  "  tho  muB> 
tard  seed."  The  firat  is  peculiar  to  Mk.  I/)iay  ioter- 
prete  it  tluiB ;  "  The  kingdom  of  God  ia  also  a  sowing 
whose  inevitable  growth  ie  independent  of  men's  wiU 
and  even  of  the  will  of  the  sower.  Like  the  labourer, 
JesuB  sows  the  kingdom  by  praaofaiag  the  gospel :  it  ii 
not  His  work  to  bring  the  harvest,  i.e.  me  complete 
ooming  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  musfenotgrow  impatient 
if  its  ooming  does  not  follow  at  once :  that  is  God's 
business.  ...  It  is  none  the  leas  certain  that  the 
harvest  will  oome  without  delay."  This  ie  the  right 
line  of  inter|H<etaUon  ;  the  emjmaois  faUs,  not  on^he 
gradual  ohamoter  of  growth,  but  on  its  independence 
of  human  willing  and  Hwijring  when  onoe  man  has 
done  his  part.  In  the  mustard-seed,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  immense  difference  between  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  kingdom  and  its  oonsommation.  We 
'diould  note  that  aU  these  parables  imply  that  the 
kin^om  is  already  present  in  genn  titroogh  tbo 
aotivitv  of  Jesus  Himsetf.  They  are  also  ohanoter- 
tstio  of  the  simpltcity  and  naturalness  of  the  fflnstra- 
tions  used  by  Jesus. 

83f.  These  veraes  seem  to  apply  to  the  gMiera!  practice 
yi  Jeeua  at  this  period  rather  tlun  to  the  events  of  one 
[lay.  33  ^ves  toe  true  purpose  of  paraboho  tea<^ng; 
34  embodies  the  evangeOst's  later  theory,  which  koHs 
hhn  to  lejnrd  saoh  a  sanng  as  Mk,  7is  sa  a  parable. 

ff;  85-V.  48.  Four  Wonde>S((wles.~The  stilling  of 
the  tempest,  the  healing  of  the  dMnoniao  and  of  the 
ivoman,  and  the  raising  ot  Jaims'  dauf^ter  form  one 
3f  the  most  graphic  set^ns  of  ML's  nanative.  These 
jtoriee  have  clearly  been  often  told,  and  the  evangelist 
ielights  to  tell  them.  They  seem  to  rest  on  unmistafc- 
il>le  history.  Thus  the  reference  to  the  other  littEe  boats 
[436)  leprodnoee  an  insignificant  detail  that  naturaUv 
mnained  in  the  memoiy  of  an  eye-witness  (qf.  Wm- 
aatuen).  Other  detaib,  such  as  '*  asleep  on  the  cuMm  " 
'.^3S)t  or  the  oommand  to  give  the  little  gid  something 
X)  eat  (543),  while  not  beyond  the  writer's  power  in 
nvention,  are  still  so  artless  as  to  point  back  to 
^nuine  traditioiu  The  eariy  character  of  Mk.'s 
rerwm  is  apparent  from  the  changes  adopted  in  Mt. 
md  Ik.  The  Buffiestion  of  oomdamt  in  the  disoipleB' 
inestion,  "  canm  thoa  not  that  we  perish  ?  is 
onod  down  in  Ht.  and  I^,  while  the  aucii^'  fear 
Mk.  441)  is  turned  into  wonder  in  the  paraDeb. 
liimlariy,  Hk.'B  story  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter 
B  inoomparably  more  dramatic  and  more  convincing 
n  its  claim  to  be  primitive  and  historic  than  Mt.'s. 
n  Atmosphen  and  style  these  stories  are  imdHiiably 
xtpalar.  The  v^fpamA  personifloation  ot  wind  ura 
ea,  the  description  of  the  demoniac,  his  aasoaiation 
pith  tombs  {demons  are  recruited  from  the  spirits  of 
he  dead),  the  request  of  the  demon  that  Jesus  should 
lot  torture  him,  which  is  paralleled  in  a  similar  appeal 
•i  a  vampire  to  ApoBonius  of  T^ana  (see  PhiloBtratus, 
V.  25).  the  demand  of  Jesus  to  know  the  demon's 
lame  (a  pieoe  of  information  neoessaty  for  snooeaafol 
xoroism,  in  the  popular  view,  r/.  Gen.  3229*),  tike 
vasive  answer  of  the  demons,  and  their  Bu|^x>sed  trans* 
erenoe  into  the  herd  of  swine — all  these  ate  elements  of 
leliefs  about  demons  widely  held  among  the  common 
(oople.  How  far  Jesus  shared  these  belicua,  it  is  difBcult 
o  say.  But  He  did  not  deny  them,  and  in  bo  far  as  He 
dopted  thmn.  His  attitude  cannot  safely  be  explained 
8  ane  to  oonsoioas  aooommodation  on  His  put.  It 
honld  be  noted  ttiat  these  briieib  detmnloe  tlie 


|q  vliioh  BOoh  a  story  as  the  healing  of  the  demoniac 
ia  told.  If  a  sudden  movement  of  the  tunatio  in  the 
oouise  of  healine  frightened  the  pigs,  onlookers  with 
such  beliefs  (and  the  man  himselQ  woold  OMiohide 
that  the  demons  had  taken  up  a  fresh  lesidenoe  and 
would  describe  the  event  acoordinsly.  The  Huxley- 
Gladstone  controversy  as  to  our  Lord's  destruction 
of  jproperty  would  not  have  been  raised  on  a  more 
critical  appredaUon  of  t^e  material  offered  for  dis- 
ooasion  (see  Gmild}.  Again,  the  aeoonnt  of  the  woman 
(for  legends,  see  Swete)  who  had  suffered  much  of 
many  physicians  and  had  only  nown  vone  (detub 
omitted  by  Mt.  and  softened  in  U.},  and  the  desorip- 
^n  of  her  healing  by  the  transference  of  some  mysteri- 
ous power  through  physical  contact,  belong  to  the 
eirole  of  ideas  onirent  among  peasants  ana  humble 
folk.  FailiapB  the  letentkm  of  the  original  Axamaio 
words  in  641  is  abo  in  keemng  with  pojnilar  custom. 
Some  of  ML's  phiases,  which  avoids,  point  the 
same  way.  Thus,  of  the  expression  in  S23,  eaehaios 
echei,  "  at  the  point  of  death,"  the  grammarian 
PhryniohuB  says  only  the  canaille  use  it.  These  stories 
oome  from  men  who  were  neither  wise  nor  noble. 
They  are  a  telbnte  to  Jeeua  from  lowly  minds.  Their 
dnunatk)  power  and  popular  appeal  do  but  emidtasise 
^eir  central  interest — the  impression  they  convey  of 
the  spirit  of  Jeeus.  Particularly  in  the  first  and  Uiird 
stories,  everything  tunis  on  faith.  The  confidence  of 
Jesus  !s  contrasted  with  the  'eatfnlness  of  the  disoi^es. 
The  discipke'  want  of  biUi  is  rebuked,  the  synagogue- 
mlBT*B  aoi^-tiied  faith  i»  enootuaeed,  the  woman's 
ezerdse  of  fsitii  is  rewarded  and  pabOdy  praised.  The 
mraaorable  acts  and  utterances  of  Jeeus  which  make 
these  stories  unique,  are  all  concerned  with  ibo  main- 
tenance of  BimtAe  tiiut  in  God — a  trust  tiiat  triumphs 
over  natural  dangers,  demonic  powers,  disease,  and 
oven  deatb. 

IV.  35f.  The  connexion  which  Hk.  makes  in  these 
verses  with  the  story  of  the  day's  preachiu  is  dis- 
ngazded  by  Ht.  and  Lfc.,  periiaps  ri^tly. — V.  1.  Hie 
some  of  uie  healing  of  the  oemoniao  is  (k>ub(fnL 
Qerasa  is  in  Arabia  and  does  not  suit  the  circum- 
stances, Gadara,  though  a  district  on  the  soatb  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  has  no  dty  and  steep  place  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  Origen's  preference  for  Gieigesa 
is  probably  justmed.  For  deaorii^icai  of  the  moot 
pcobable  site,  Ketsa,  see  Tboaaoa,  land  and  Boot, 
ph  376C. — 7.  The  ocmfessionB  ot  the  dnnotw  beoome 
ever  more  explicit  in  Hk.  The  term  "  the  most  hi^ 
God  "  suggests  that  the  sufferer  was  a  Gentile  {ef. 
Ao.  I617,  and  note  Cumont,  Jtdigions  Orientakt  dana 
U  Pa^niame  Bomain,  p.  190).  The  &ct  that  the 
man  is  a  Gentile  may  enfaun  why  he  is  sent  to 
evansdice  his  kinsfolk  and  neighbouzs,  while  oUiers 
are  bidden  keep  siknoe. — 20.  Beoapolis  (p.  33,  Ht.  435*), 
the  Gentile  diabiot  known  as  tiie  Ten  uties,  lies  eoutji- 
east  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  The  names  of  the  cities  vary 
in  different  lists  (see  Swete). — 48.  The  oommand  to  keep 
tiie  miracle  secret  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  seems 
to  be  a  thoughtless  addition  of  a  oooventional  detail 
Mk.  But  it  may  be  ttiat  some  soeh  request  waa 
orinnally  made,  to  enable  Jesus  to  depart  unobserved. 

VL  1-6.  The  RaJectioD  of  Jens  at  Haianlh^Mk.'B 
reason  for  inserting  this  inoidcoit  at  this  particular 
point  is  obscure.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  early 
period.  Jeeus  is  onoe  more  in  the  synagogue  as  His 
custom  was  at  the  first,  and  the  presence  of  t£e  disoiplee 
is  especially  mentioned,  as  if  they  were  not  vet  habitu- 
al^ m  His  company.  Beriiaps  Hk.  j^aces  the  InoiiiHit 
here  aa  a  flmt  sign  of  waning  poblio  interest.  The 
dboiides,  in  Hie  next  seotion,  are  j^med  to,  expeot 
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Bunilar  indifferenoe  and  antagonism.  Jcbob'  own 
oountry  is  clearly  Nazareth  (c/.  I9).  The  vei^ 
familiarity  of  tira  townofolk  vitii  Jeaua  obscures  His 
greatneee  for  them.  As  an  Indian  saying  has  it, 
°'  There  is  alwayB  a  shadow  under  the  lamp."  They 
wefe  too  close  to  Jeeus  to  appreciate  Him.  Mk.  alone 
has  the  reference  to  "  kiimolk  "  in  4.  This  perhape 
presupposes  the  incident  in  331!  Mk.  is  also  unit^ue 
tn  the  freedom  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  restnunt 
laid  apon  Jesus  by  Uie  hostility  of  the  Nasarenes.  He 
^>ea  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  emotion  of  wonder 
to  Jesus.  Want  of  fiuth  soxpriaed  Him.  This  is 
significant.  It  shows  how  natural  trust  in  God  seemed 
to  Jesus. 

3.  The  reading,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?  "  is 
the  beat  attested  for  Hk.,  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether 
Ht.  is  not  more  origioal  in  reading,  "  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter's  son  ?  "  Either  reading  might  give  ofFonoe 
to  some  CSuistiuiB  and  be  liable  to  change;  either 
reading  Buffioes  to  remind  us  that  the  early  life  of 
Jofiua  was  aasooiated  with  the  everyday  tasks  of  a 
Jewish  artisan.  The  names  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
may  be  mentioned  because  they  bad  become  leadois 
in  the  Church.  There  is  no  ground  for  questioning 
their  blood-rEdationship  to  our  Lord.  The  -glain  senae 
of  Idle  passage  is,  sons  of  the  same  mother,  and  indeed 
ti  the  same  father  (Ht.  las*)> 

VI.  e-18.  The  Hbslontfy  Aettvlty  of  the  Tvehw.— 
Wellhausen  is  soeptioal  as  to  the  historic  worth  of  this 
paragra^,  as  also  of  the  section  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Twelve.  But  Mt's  view,  that  the  disciplea 
were  not  sent  out  to  evangelize  until  they  had  been 
with  Jesus  aome  tame  [cj.  314),  is  ^bable,  aa  is  also 
hb  view  that  their  evangelistic  activities  ended  when 
JesuB  Himself  withdrew  from  Galilee.  He  ia  clearly 
eonvinoed  that  this  missionary  work  of  the  Twelve 
was  a  real  event  which  influenoed  the  course  of'  the 
hutory.  Apparently  it  drew  Herod's  attention  to 
Jeeoa  (14),  and  the  return  of  the  Twelve  initiates  a 
new  development  in  the  1^  of  Jeeos,  viz.  H»  wish  for 
retiremeot  (30  points  back  to  12).  The  direotions 
themselves,  as  Loisy  contends,  read  like  a  summair 
of  a  longer  speech.  Mk.  may  well  be  dependent  on  Q 
or  some  earlier  record  at  this  point.  According  to  Mk., 
Jesus  permitted  the  use  of  staff  and  sandals,  which  is 
forfaidawt  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  The  wallet,  the  use  of 
wlii<di  is  forbidden,  may  be  ^e  reUgioufl  beggar's 
ooDeotang-bag.  The  disdples  are  not  to  imitate  the 
wandering  heathen  priest  who  ooDecte  offerings  for 
his  shrine  (Deiasmann,  New  Light  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, p.  42f.).  The  directions  reflect  the  actual 
practice  of  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries  (wil^  1 1 
cf.  Ao.  13si,  186).  The  anointing  with  oil  (Jas.  514)  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  gospels.  It  is  not 
traced  back  to  the  command  or  praotioe  of  Jesus.  On 
the  general  character  of  this  missionary  preaching, 
Montefiore  (i.  150}  notes  that  "apostouo"  poverty 
was  a  new  thing  in  Judaism. 

8.  Mg.  "  brass  "  may  be  adopted  afanost  in  our  slang 
sense  of  the  word ;  Mk.  uecs  a  vulgar  tenn  for  "money." 

VI.  14-29.  Herod  and  Jssas.  The  End  of  John  the 
Baptist — Wellhausen,  J.  Weira,  and  Kloetermann  would 
begin  a  new  period  wiUi  this  seotioii — the  period 
constant  wan^rtog,  in  which  Jesus  is  moetiy  outside 
Galilee,  e.g.  in  the  districts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (T24), 
Decapolis  (731),  Bethsaida  (822),  dnsarea  Pliilippi  {&27). 
The  restless  journeying  across  the  lake,  and  the  avoid- 
anoe  of  Galilee,  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
suspicions  of  Herod  have  oeen  aroused.  This  ohar- 
aoteimldon  of  the  period  is  oorrect  and  the  hint  as  to 
its  oaune  is  aSun  probable  («■/.  Lk.  I332).    14-16  neems 


to  lead  up  to  a  reference  to  the  hostility  of  Bmd 
which  is  forgotten  in  the  eagemees  <rf  the  writer  to 
tell  the  Btoi^  of  John's  rad.  Bat  Mk.  does  not  main 
a  sharp  division  here.  The  stoiy  of  Hevod  and  John 
the  Baptist  is  intended  to  fill  up  the  interval  during 
which  the  apostlee  are  away  from  Jesus  (cf.  tba  in- 
sertion of  the  discussion  with  the  scribes  (323-30)  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  story  of  the  attempt  made 
bv  the  relatives  of  Jesus  to  interfere  with  Hia  woik). 
"na  historical  worUi  of  this  section  is  doubtful.  H., 
who  seems  to  have  fuller  and  more  aoouiate  inioima- 
tion  oonceming  Herod,  oorrecte  the  saying  of  16  (woe 
Lk.  99)  and  omits  the  aooonnt  of  John's  end.  It  ti 
uiUikely  that  Herod  thought  John  to  have  risen  apia. 
The  beheading  of  John  is  narrated  in  a  popular  fonn. 
not  without  inaoouraoiee  and  improbabihties.  In  tme 
popular  style  Mk.  speaks  of  Herod  Antipas  as  '*  king  " 
(614)  inat^id  of  using  the  technical  term  "  tetrarch  " 
(&n>d  was  ruler  of  Galilee  and  Persea).  Philip  was 
tiie  husband  of  Salome  not  of  Herodias.  Salome  was 
rat)bably  married  already,  and  could  no  longer  be 
described  as  "  a  damsel,"  at  the  time  of  her  supposed 
dance.  Josephus  assigns  a  political  not  a  personal 
motive  for  the  execution  of  John.  The  whole  narrative 
is  coloured  perhaps  by  the  story  of  Jezebel  and  Elijah, 
andoerteinh'bytiiebookofEa^(^.  23  with  Git.  72). 
However,  ^hn'a  rebnke  of  Herod  based  on  Lev.  18x6. 
2of.,  and  the  consec|nent  enmity  of  Herodias  may  weO 
be  historical,  and  it  im  possible  to  combine  Mk.  and 
Josephus  (see  pi  054,  and  Sohtiier,  Hitt.  cf  Jewish 
PeapU,  L  iL  211). 

[2ft.  rejeet:  E.  A.  Abbott  suggests  "break  faith  with 
her"  ( JoAanntne  VocabvlaTy,  p.  322);  this  is  accepted 
by  Monlton  and  MiDigan,  VooiAviaTy,  p.  12.  and  by 
Sonter,  Pochd  Lexicon,  p.  7.  Field,  iVotes,  p.  S6, 
jaiggesta  "  disappoint." — A.  S.  P.] 
^VI.  S(M4.  The  Feeding  ol  the  Hnltttiide.— Mk.  te- 
'gards  the  disciples'  need  of  rest  after  their  miasionazy 
^bouiB  BS  the  occasion  for  retiremott.  The  hoetilitj 
of  Herod  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  dedsioB 
to  withdraw  to  a  desert  place.  Hva  iHessoie  of  the 
public  on  the  time  and  energies  of  the  diaoiide-baBid 
IS,  however,  put  in  the  fotc^und.  The  eageraesB  of 
the  crowd  defeats  the  purpose  of  Jesus.  Isougli  B« 
has  withdrawn  to  avoid  than.  He  goes  forth  to  wei- 
oome  them.  To  Him  they  seem  like  the  shepbawUew 
flock  described  in  Ezak.  34.  Their  poUtieaT  and  re- 
ligious loaders  are  wortfaleaa,  and  their  fiist  need  it 
teaching  Jesus  is  touched  by  the  crowd's  half- 
nnoonsdous  search  for  leadeiahipi  Mk.  preserves  (34) 
his  tantalizing  silence  aa  to  the  oontMit  of  Jeeos'  teach- 
ing. He  is  more  interested  in  the ctue  of  Jeens for  nuni 
physical  hunger  than  in  His  ooncem  for  their  spiritual 
ana  politioal  dangers.  For  us  the  fact  that  Jeraa  waf 
moved  by  compassion  to  meet  both  physioal  and 
spiritu^  needs  is  of  great  significanoe.  Ait  tbs  ston. 
as  it  stands,  ia  not  easy  of  aoosptanoei  The  nsort  ia 
miracle  hero  seems  to  conflict  with  tiie  story  of  tht 
first  Temptation.  Is  there  adequate  oooaaimi  tea  tb« 
miracle  T  And  yet  a  miracle  it  cleariy  is  to  Mk.,  not 
a  last  supper  with  the  crowd  nor  a  Raraamental  meal 
The  breaking  of  the  bread  ia  simply  Jewish  oiutoia. 
not  a  peculiar  foatare  of  the  Last  Snpfier,  wfcib  the 
liflai^;  of  the  eyes  to  heaven  oomes  into  Gtai^^oal  w 
from  the  story  and  not  vice  versa  (see  HNT  aM  W(^- 
hausen).  Is  it  possible  that  Strauaa  {L^e  /«•*«. 
1846  ed.,  i.  80,  ii.  432)  waa  justified  hi  ttMxng  the 
miraculous  element  in  this  story  to  tiie  influeooe  of 
antecedent  cxpeotations  regarding  the  Ussridu  aneh 
as  an  reflected  in  Jn.  631  ?  Or  has  t  K.  tn  h 
influenced  the  passage  t  . 
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Two  points  need  to  be  borae  in  mind.  Firet,  ve 
most  remember  the  attitude  of  Jeeua  towarda  hunger 
as  rerealed  in  the  companion  narratiTe  (83),  and  in 
Buoh  passages  as  643,  Mt.  6ti,  2633.  Is  it  going  too 
far  to  say  tiiat  Jesus  was  peouliariy  MOM-n  to  tJie 
evil  of  pnvsiOBl  hanger  T  u  so,  the  oonffiot  with  the 
stray  of  the  Temptation  may  be  more  apparent  than 
real  He  might  have  satisfied  the  needs  of  others  bv 
miracle,  ttiough  He  refused  to  make  brrad  for  HimBen. 
Seoondl?,  the  Jews  and  the  fint  Christians  did  not 
rigidfy  distingDish  between  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  world  of  men.  We.  to-day,  are  inolined  to  believe 
tn  miraoalous  ohaneea  where  hotnan  will  and  faith 
directly  operate,  aim  rigidlr  to  limit  the  sphen  of 
mch  changes.  The  first  Christians  were  clearly  of 
opinion  that  their  Master,  who  oould  heal  diseases, 
Moid  also  oontrol  nature.  They  held  that  famine 
nnid  not  bafiBe  Jesus.  This  oonviotion  needs  to  be 
wndered. 

87.  The  reference  to  200  pennyworth  of  bread  is 
bund  in  Jn.  6,  where  the  gieen  grass  is  also  mentioned, 
rhese  ooinddencee  deserve  study.  Does  Jn.  depoid 
>n  Mk.  or  does  he  independently  endorse  Mk.  7  A 
•enny  was  a  labourer's  daily  waga  The  whole  sum 
oight  be  reckoned  at  about  £50  of  oar  money.  The 
reen  grass  suggests  spring,  but  does  not  allow  any  final 
eduction  aa  to  the  time  oi  year. — 40.  HiDc.  here  uses  a 
ariouB  {^UMB  oomparing  the  companies  to  "garden- 
eds."  The  lesemblance  lies  in  form,  not  in  ocdoor, 
hce  the  word  refers  to  vegetables  rather  thwa  flowers. 

VL  46-62.  Jesus  Dismisses  the  Crowd  and  WaDu  00 
le  Sea.~-The  first  verses  of  this  section  apparently 
>uoh  on  an  imexplained  crisis  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
/hj  does  He  compel  the  disoiplea  to  leave  Him  t 
Thy  does  He  spma  the  nk^t  alone  in  prayer  t  la 
le  diimiHMJ  m  the  crowd  a  farewell,  Uln  Fanl's 
Jewell  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  T  The  word  used  in 
>  occurs  in  Ac.  l8iS,2i.  There  is,  as  J.  Weiss  sees, 
^nificant  history  here  to  which  the  evangelist  does 
>t  gi've  the  key,    "  Jesns  seems  to  be  in  a  condition 

soul  which  makes  ttie  presenoe  even  cf  the  disciples 
supportable  and  oommraiion  witii  His  heavwily 
kther  indispeoaaUe"  (SMT,  1 131).  Poflsibty  Jn.  615 
ggeets  the  reason  why  Jesus  oonstrained  the  discipke 

depart.  The  miracle  tiiat  follows  is  difficult.  It 
volves  a  dievlay  of  power  over  nature  which  is  unlike 
eus.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  alk^ry  has 
en  materialized  here.  In  any  case,  ^e  story  is 
mt  helpful  when  allegorized  as  in  G.  Hatheeon's 
nm,  "  Jeeus,  Fountain  of  my  days  "  (Baptist  Church 
rmnal,  337,  Cong.  Hymnary,  3^).  But  the  incident 
oASooiated  with  good  history  in  45!,  and  the  rcfer- 
oe  to  the  apcwtler  dulineea  is  i»obably  of  apostolic 
gin.  Kor  is  it  easy  to  assign  a  motlTe  for  tiie  story, 
it  be  legend. 

7i.  sa-M.  The  Kbdstry  of  HeaOng  Resnmed.— The 

oiplee  having  set  out  for  Betbsaida  (p.  20},  in  the  NE. 
ner  of  the  lake,  arrive  at  QeaueBsTet  (p.  29)  on  tiie 
V.  side.  The  change  ot  destination  is  usually  attri- 
'^ed  to  the  adverse  wind.  But  Mk.  aays  nothing  of  a 
tngo  of  ooone.  The  wind  dropped,  and,  aooording 
Jn.  621  the  disoi^ee  reached  at  once  the  place  they 
b  intended  to  reach.  Either  we  must  with  John 
reot  Hk.'a  Betbsaida  to  Capernaum  or  ebe  53-36  is 
true  oontinuation  of  30-32,  and  Hk.  baa  inscvted 
feeding  of  the  SOOO  and  the  waUdiu' on  the  sea  into 
narrative  of  another  journey.  The  general  de- 
pition  of  healings  is  supptemented  by  the  reference 
the  deeire  to  touoh  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment. 
»  example  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  ol  blood 
.  clearly  been  iniBuentiaL 


vn.  1-28.  The  Washing  of  Hands  and  the  Traditions 
of  the  Eldera. — ^This  discussion  with  the  Pharisees 
serves  to  bring  out  the  antagonism  of  Jeeus  to  the 
restrictions  which  separated  Jews  from  Gentiles. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  associated  with  the  stotr 
of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman.  In  substance  it  is 
connected  with  the  dinputes  recorded  in  chs.  2L  Tb» 
Jerusalem  scribes  of  izt  reappear  in  7i.  Into  the 
original  story  some  explanations  are  inserted,  e.g.  tiie 
reference  to  Jewish  washings  in  3f.  and  the  inteipte- 
tation  of  "  common  "  by  "  unwashed  "  (2)  ana  of 
"  Corban  "  by  "  coft "  (11).  Theee  insertions  are 
iwDbahly  due  to  Mk.  hinuelL  There  is  a  charaoter- 
Istio  touoh  of  exaggeration  in  asoribing  t^ese  cuatoms 
to  "tUl  ih»  Jem  {cf.  I5).  The  washings  are  cere- 
monial— ^to  avoid  religious  defilement  due  to  contact 
with  Gentiles  or  with  l^^y  unclean  objects  in  the 
maiket-place.  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  challenge  of 
the  Pharisees  oonsiBts  of  three  main  utterances,  6-8, 
9-13,  14L  The  quotation  from  Is.  29i3  may  be  due 
to  tiie  evangelist,  since  it  is  dose  to  LXX  and  the 
point  urged  is  not  apparent  from  the  Heb.  The  diieot 
answer  of  Jeeus  b^ns  with  9  and  consists  of  two 
parts :  (1)  To  follow  the  traditions  of  the  elders  may 
annul  the  law  of  God  instead  of  safeguarding  it ; 
(2)  Rehgious  impurity  cannot  be  contracted  from 
without.  "  Inwwi  d^lonent,  the  defilement  of  the 
heart  by  the  sins  of  the  heart,  is  ttte  only  poeeible 
Teligioos  dedlement"  (Hont^re,  i  168,  170).  The 
first  invotvee  the  discussion  of  Corban.  The  t^m  was 
used  as  a  formula  in  vows.  "  This  form  of  speech, 
'  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mayest  bo  profited  by 
me '  does  neither  argue  that  he  who  thus  spake  devoted 
his  goods  to  saored  uses  nor  obliged  him  ...  to 
devote  them ;  bot  only  restrained  him  .  .  .  from 
helping  him  by  hia  goods  to  whom  he  thns  spake."  80 
J.  Li^tfoot  (Works,  xL  218)  rightly  explains  the  use 
of  ihe  phrase,  which  does  not  imply  that  the  soods 
are  actuals  made  over  for  the  use  of  the  Temple,  as 
Loky  and  Henries  suggeet.  Herfbrd  {Pfiansaim, 
pp.  166-162)  and  Honte^re  point  out  two  difficultiea : 
fa)  the  tiding  character  of  vows  k  laid  down  in  the 
Law,  e.g.  Nu.  "^2,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  men's  tradi- 
tions ;  (b)  it  appeals  that  Rabbinic  teaching  as  re- 
corded in  the  SUshnah  did  permit  the  annulling  of 
vows  whioh  conflicted  with  duty  to  parents.  With 
regard  to  (a),  either  Jesus  was  not  conscious  that  His 
ailment  direotly  infringed  Mosaic  Law,  just  aa  in  14!. 
He  criticises  Lev.  and  not  simply  Pharisaic  ta«ditum, 
or  ebe  He  r^ards  the  whole  Pharisaic  attitude  towards 
the  Law  as  a  human  tradition.  Hie  reverence  whioh 
sets  kgislatton  about  vows  on  an  equality  with  the  fifth 
commandment  is  a  teaching  of  men  whioh  conflicts 
with  God's  win.  The  violence  done  to  conscience  in 
attempting  to  believo  in  the  equal  inspiration  of  all 
Scripture  is  a  vain  worship.  As  to  (b),  while  we 
cannot,  in  view  of  later  evidence,  charge  Phariaaiam 
as  a  whole  with  this  rigid  maintoianoe  of  vows,  there 
must  haTB  been  some  scribes  in  tb»  time  of  Jesus  who 
h^d  tibe  sfariot  view,  that  a  hasty  vow,  probably 
uttered  in  anger  (this  seems  suggested  by  the  cursing 
of  father  and  mother  in  10)  was  binding,  even  if  it 
involved  n^Iect  of  parents.  (See  Mt.  15i-20*,  Monte- 
flore,  i.  166,  and  Menzies,  Hibbtrt  Joumudy  iv.  7911). 

[8.  dOlgentlr:  lit.  "with  the  fist"  (017.)  but  the 
meaning  of  this  is  quite  uncertain.  The  rsodering 
*'  ap  to  tiic  wrist "  ia  grammatically  questionable, 
and  this  api^ies  to  that  m  the  Watmiruier  Vrraim. 
"do  not  e«t  save  only  after  washii^  their  fingers," 
the  Gr.  being  suppoeea  to  mean  "  to  the  junotnre  of 
tiie  fingers."  Possibly  the  clenched  fist  was  nibbpil 
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afjainsi  the  palm  <^  the  other  hand.  ADon  says,  "  It 
suggests  some  putioiUar  method  of  oMwminiflMy 
ff'i'^n'rfng  the  hands,  the  pEecase  nattne  vhioh  we 
doiiotkiiow."~A.S.P.] 

17-23.  fonue  the  dev^poMmt  and  interpretation  of 
tbo  priooipto  bid  down  in  15.  The  oatalo^e  of  thin^ 
ihaA  defile  may  be  oompaied  with  the  list  of  ains  in 
Gal.  Sigf.,  Rom.  lagf. — 19.  Follow  RV  in  regarding 
the  ^uase  "  iriftW"g  all  meats  olean  "  aa  refbiriag  to 
Jeeaa.  A  late  addition,  emphaaiang  the  far-retkohinff 
sjgnifleaiiee  of  the  position  taken  up  by  Jesus,  (gf. 
Jbnlton  and  Uilligan,  Vocabidary,  p.  118,  f"*"fT  )  ffit 
an  e?U  eye:  not  the  malignant  power  familiar  in 
folk-lore,  bat  the  spirit  of  envy  (cf.  Mt.  2O15). 

VZL  24-aO.  The  Healing  of  fba  Greek  Womui's 
Daughter, — Jeeus  now  leaves  Galilee  and  withdraws  to 
Oentile  distriots,  not  to  evangelize  them,  bat  to  avoid 
Herod  and  the  FfaariBees,  and  to  train  the  Twelve.  A 
Greek,  (.e.  a  pagan,  woman  disooveie  Him,  and  reqaeste 
Him  to  hMl  ase  daughter.  Jabob  aeserte  His  oonvie- 
taon  that  His  mission  is  to  the  Jews.  The  assertioD 
is  somewhat  hanh,  only  softened  by  the  diminutive 
*'  little  dcuH,"  t.e.  hous^ld  dogs.  This  mtut  be 
original.  The  woman's  wit  is  seen  in  the  way  she 
oatohes  np  and  builds  on  the  very  word  which  Jeeua 
tuea.  If  Jeaaa  said  "  dogs  "  and  the  woman  ohaoged 
H  to  "  little  dogs,"  the  repartee  is  dulled.  Mt  aaya 
tiie  woman's  request  was  eranted  beoanse  of  her  faith. 
ISk.  implies  that  Jesus  ymded  out  of  admiration  for 
tha  quioknesB  of  her  answer.  "  Jeeus  is  won,  not  by 
the  reo(^;nition  of  Jewuh^^maoy,  but  by  the  ready 
wit  id  t£a  woman  "  (so  HNT  rtghUy,  agauut  HanBi"* 
and  otiieni).  This  in  itself  Btamjps  the  inoidflat  aa 
hirtorioal,  and  throws  a  valuable  Bgbt  on  the  nerarai 
of  Jeeus.  The  ooieis  wton^t  at  adistanoe^  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  oentorion's  servant  (lit.  B5L). 

M.  Aid  tnym  flienoe:  the  district  of  Q^meaaret  ia 
the  last  plaoe  named  (633).  Preeumably  the  refeienoe 
is  to  Geonesaiet.— 27.  Let  the  oUUren  flcst  be  fllM 
la  not  oven  in  15a6»  and  is  pcobaUy  no  part  of 
the  (ntpnal  layinj^  It  embodieB  the  prinoidte  on 
whkih  the  anneqaaat  miarion  of  the  Cawiot  vaa 
se^daitod  "  (Swete),  and  may  reflect  Pauline  inflnenoe, 
•ilLoisy  an  woees, 

Vn.  tt-vl.  The  Healing  of  a  Daaf-Huto^—The  core 
of  the  SyiQ-PhoMueiMi  woman's  daughter  threatens  the 
acfvaoy  Jeaos  aoo^dit  in  Tyre.  He  therefore  witiidraws 
to  Deoftpolis  (another  Gentile  diatrii^  Ht.  435*),  going 
nortiimrd  through  Sidon,  and  presnmaMy  reaching 
DeoapoliB  by  a  cirooitona  route  which  avoided  Galilee. 
(WelUiauseu's  oonjeoture,  Bethsaida  for  Sidon,  is  un- 
neoeosary.)  The  moident  that  foUowa  is  peonliar  to 
Mk.  Jesus  heals  a  deaf-mute,  by  means  not  unusual 
in  that  age  (c/.  aoooont  of  healmgs  by  Veepaaian  in 
TaoituB,  BisL  iv.  81).  Mt  omits  this  stoiy,  peihapB 
beoauBetbe  methods  em^oyed  (ef.  833)  savour  lumaaio. 
Mk.,  a  popular  writer,  is  interested  in  the  details  and  in 
the  aotaal  word  used.  The  rare  word  moffUcUoa,  "  with 
an  impedbnent  in  his  speeoh,"  recalls  Is,  365!,  and  the 
oonduaion,  "  He  hath  done  all  things  ueU,"  possit^ 
m,eanB,  "  How  ezaoUy  He  fulfils  tiie  [no^ieoy  1 "  It 
is  Messiah's  part  to  looae  bonds,  i.e.  restramts  imposed 

demonio  power  {tf.  Lk.  13i6).  The  deoira  of  JeBni 
to  do  this  miraele  paivatdy  and  keep  it  eeoiet  ii  in- 
telligible, and  neea  not  be  tanoed  to  anj  dogmatio 
pcesappoeition  of  Mk,  Ihe  fiubn  of  am  wfuw  ii 
also  intelligible. 

vm.  l-Io.  The  SeeoBd  Feeding  of  the  MoUtode.— 
This  narrative  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  aeoood 
veniimoftiiefiDoklentreooidedindi.8.  IndeedWend- 
land,  WeabaoaeD,  and  mtT  tnaA  8i-a6  aa  a  doublet 


of  634-32,  71-23,31-37.  That  boti)  aoooonts  of  ILs 
feedbig  of  the  miutitode  are  dosdy  followed  by  du- 
tntea  with  tba  Phariaeea  and  mnBdes  of  gradual 
healing  may  not  be  aa  aignifioant  aa  they  Buppona 
Oertainly,  the  draoand  for  a  sign  is  not  a  doublet  of 
the  diBOuBsion  about  defilement  nor  is  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  an  attemotave  venion  of 
the  Ephj^tha  story.  The  ease  of  Ute  feeding  of  the 
4000  IB  more  auapiaioas.  For  details  as  to  paxalMi 
and  differemoei  between  634-44  and  81-to,  aee  Henzioi' 
note  on  the  latter  paasage-  The  repetition  td  tiiis 
miisole  is  in^robable.  In  S|Hte  of  Swete,  the  qoestion 
of  tiie  disoiplGe  in  4  is  psyohologically  strange,  if  a 
previous  miracle  bad  taken  plaoe.  I^'e  omiaaion  of 
the  second  narrative  may  be  due  to  his  reoopution 
that  we  have  here  two  versions  of  tjie  same  incident 
Moreover,  tlte  story  does  not  suit  its  weaent  context 
in  Mk.  It  IB  placed  on  Gentile  soil  where  Jeaoa  did 
not  preach,  and  in  a  period  when  He  was  no  iaofot 
engaged  in  preaohing.  Mk.,  knowing  a  seocMid  vcnoDO 
of  this  story,  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  distinct 
event,  and  mserted  it  at  this  point,  perhaps  to  show 
tiiat  JeBos  did  for  the  Gentilefl  what  He  hadjprevioaily 
done  for  the  Jews.  If  bo,  this  is  symboUnaQy  ngBBi- 
tive,  and  historioany  inaocniate. 

S.  The  word  fat  "  baaksts  "  to  difleieat  bom  that 
uaed  in  643-  It  is  the  kind  of  baalcBt  fn  wfaiidt  Paul 
waalrt  down  from  a  wall  in  Damascus  (Ac  923).  The 
numbeia  of  the  baskets  in  each  case  are  sai^oeed  by 
many  soholais  to  be  symbolical,  twelve  representing 
the  apostiea  who  eerve  tiie  Jews,  aeven  the  deaoona 
who  serve  the  Gentiks.  The  erangdist^  knowledfle 
of  this  snnbolinn  ia  donbtCuL— 10.  llie  text  of  lUi 
TNse  ana  tiie  locality  of  Balmanutiia  nmain  obaooie 
(Mt  I639*).  Perhaps  the  verse  should  go  w&h  the 
next  paragraph. 

vm.  11-18.  The  Bequast  tor  a  Sign  BafOMd^The 
Pharisees  require  some  speoial  aatinuticatioD  bom 
Jeeua  b^nnd  exoroismB  and  healin^L  They  ate  said 
to  tamiffi  Jesua  eitiier  because  ttkcir  'qoeetion  was 
itttendea  to  embarrass,  or  because  unint«atiQoaIly  (lifca 
Peter  fn  33)  they  renewed  what  had  been  one  of  the 
three  great  temptations  (Mt  43-7L  Mk.  alone  raeords 
the  emotion  ca  Jesus.  He  sigjied  in  spirit  Tbia 
question  and  answer  are  cleady  hi"V^'v»f,  and  may 
Have  bem  taken  by  Mk.  from  Q.  The  warning  againat 
the  leaven  of  the  PhariaeeB  naturally  follows. 

vm.  14-21.  The  Blliidtteas  of  the  Dbo^  Be- 
bttked^This  is  a  diffieoh  pazacraph.  13  otntains  a 
genuine  uttoranee  <^  Jesus  whion  does  not  nnnrmarilj 
belong  to  its  present  context  lk.  grves  it  in  aTffl4hf> 
connexion  (U.  12i)  and  VCcOhansEm  points  out  that 
14  and  16  seem  artificially  smaiated  by  ^5-  A^in. 
if  i-g  is  really  a  doublet  of  630!,  then  the  fcHCiu  at 
least  of  is  dne  to  the  ovaageliBt  Bot  the  TtAmk» 
tA  the  disoiplas  for  anxie^  about  bnad  and  fat  faflhig 
to  undentand  the  warning  aeainat  the  "  PluriseAMd 
Herod  "  (united  here  as  m  Mk.  3fi)  may  wefl  be  hia- 
torioaL  Loiff^  holds  that  the  rebuke  is  again  aHifitaal, 
the  evangdist  blaming  the  diaoiples  for  not  pecDeMng 
the  truths  of  PanliDism  symbobaed  in  tiie  miTMJna  cf 
feeding  the  mnltitodes.  "But  it  is  doubtful  how  br 
these  miraoka  wen  i^mboHa  in  tlw  wind  oC  the 
evangelist,  and  he  certainly  givee  no  bint  A  "Uigft 
inteipcetation  here. 

vm.  22-36.  The  BUnd  Man  of  BethsaUa^Thsaue 
is  described  and  wronght  in  a  thorooghly  pcqiolar 
manner.  The  use  of  spittte  (733)  was  videranad  in 
those  days.  A  afanilar  cure  is  attuflMted  to  Venaaiao 
^aetFMp.oh.7).  HNT  adds  a  Greek  paialM.**AMtM 
ffalVwis.  The  woeb^gblindaawavidqft  Stejod 
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aemaed  to  oome  to  bim  wad  fone  open  his  eyu  witji 
hia  fingen,  and  he  fiiot  mw  the  treaa  which  wece  in 
Um  tempfe^"  To  take  this  story  aa  ^mbolizing  either 
the  ednostaon  of  the  diaoiplfie  (Lomy)  or  the  oon- 
Teonon  of  larad  in  two  Htrngfia  (Baotm)  is  to  mirander- 
rtaiMi  the  notve  popular  ohanoter  ol  tiie  gospel. 

vm.  ar-ix.  i  nw  anat  oohMod,  ui  a»  tint 

view  of  the  ORMS^—Here  opms  a  new  aeoticra  of  the 
goflpcd.  The  tendsDoy  to  se^  retirement  with  iibe 
Twelve,  pronounoed  from  631  onwaida,  now  dominates 
the  story.  Jesoa  devotes  Himself  to  training  the 
Twdre  in  the  shadow  <^  the  Czosa.  This  0(HioGaiti»- 
tjoB  on  His  disriptos  beootses  posaiUB  vbm  they 
pienie  ffis  seorab  The  fnH  signifioanoe  of  tiie  oon- 
flesaion  ia  only  ai^iaient  if  Jeens  has  not  Kevionshr 
revealed  Himmf  or  been  reoognlsed  aa  Hesiiah  (c/. 
HMT).  It  oooatitates  a  deciBive  development.  The 
aoene  ia  hid  near  Onearea  PhilimB  (p.  32),  s  largely 
Gentifetown  tui  the  east  aide  of  Jordan,  nottobeocn- 
fisMdwfthChBMMftoathe  ooaitb  The  ]paiw  bertowed 
on  PMerfttlH  I617L  is  not  raooided  in  jUc.  BMk.*fl 
depeodeooe  on  Feier  is  to  be  prored  by  his  showing 
"  a  special  regud  for  Peter,"  the  proof  ia  wanting: 
Bni  Eosebios  ri^tly  aa^ested  tiiat  Mk.'s  ailenoe 
reptodooB  the  natnial  ^noe  of  Peter.  A  gentling 
Fetrino  reooid  mi^  fail  to  praiae  Peter. 

The  chan^  to  beep  siknoe  seems  to  he  sofBoieatfy 
ex{4ained  by  the  intentioQ  of  Jeans  to  await  the 
Fleer's  tevdation  (qf.  Mt.  I617)  and  by  His  on- 
popoUr  expectation  as  to  HeesLah's  task  and  end. 
Either  from  now  on  Jeens  spoke  maoh  with  tiie  Tw^ve 
of  the  death  He  uitieipated,  or  dae  the  evangelist 
aasames  that  Jesaa  moat  have  foreseen  Hia  fato  and 
HO  boklly  attribntee  such  forefidgfat  to  Him.  The  chief 
diffioalty  of  the  first  alternative  is  foond  in  the  oondoot 
of  JesDS  at  Jemsalem,  wUoli  '*  makes  the  Impteaakm 
that  He  jonm^mi  th^er,  not  in  order  to  die  but  to 
fi^t  and  eonqnw,  and  tiiat  in  looking  forward  to  the 
oonfliot  Hk  own  death  preaanted  itoelf  not  aa  a  oet^ 
tainty.  but  at  ib»  most  as  &  possibility  "  (Pfinderer, 
Primitive  ChriHianify,  ii  S4£).  This  assumes  that 
JflBoa  most  have  leguded  His  death  either  as  certain 
or  poadUft.  Bat  why  may  He  not  have  oonsideied 
It  overwlulnungly  probaUe— a  judgment  lAkAl  would 
not  ezohide  flashes  of  hope  that  eron  now  Israel 
mi^t  repent  t  The  diffioalty  of  tiie  seoond  ^tematlve 
is  that  it  oompeb  as  to  disoaid  so  much  that  looka 
like  genuine  tradition,  e.ff.  the  parable  of  the  husband- 
men, the  answer  to  the  sons  of  Zrt)edee,  the  lammt 
over  Jeruaalnn,  and  tlio  opfaraSding  of  tb»  ottiBS  of 
QcUlB^  not  to  mention  the  whole  development  of  the 
miniBtoy  from  public  evangelisation  to  private  com- 
manion  with  the  Twelve,  as  Uk.  oonoeivea  it  Suoh 
a  eorrender  of  material  is  not  defensible.  The  note 
of  neoeeaity — the  Son  of  Man  mtut  suffer — is  best 
exidained  by  ttie  use  of  tixo  same  verb  in  Ik,  2436. 
Pioidie^  pcoQte  this  way  and  most  be  fulfilled. 

Si.  The  term  "  Son  of  Man  "  (p.  670)  Is  used  mainly 
in  two  OMoneodons,  (a)  in  predictions  of  Meesiah'a  soffetv 
mg,  and  {&)  in  nrfermoe  to  His  biumphant  retom  to 
judgment  38).  As  a  Measianio  term,  Uie  latter  ia 
its  origioal  oonnexion  (ef.  Dan.  7i3*,  ^ooh  e&26t}. 
In  the  eospels  it  ia  used  only  1^  Jesos,  apparently  of 
IHftTniiftIf  As  it  is  His  aeff^deelgnation  aa  Ntessiah,  it  is 
not  to  be  ezpeoted  in  poblio  atteianoes  except  in  the 
record  of  tue  ekaing  days.  Oonaequentl^  Mk.  ii 
[vobably  miatidmi  in  aamtosiag  that  ti»  sayings  in 
34-38  were  addrened  to  the  crowd.  This  eamiomtion 
oonfliota  with  30  uid  la  oorreoted  in  Ht.  16it4. — 88. 
mhdIt:  not"pablMy,*'aslAiPriiwiate,but'*fraiiUi7,*' 
^^i^oot  zeaem";      Bph.  6x^— S8.  Cf.  Ht  4ia 


Peter  unwittingly  becomes  a  tempter.  There  is  no 
need  to  asBome  literary  dependence  of  Uk.  on  Mt.  or  Q 
at  this  point. — 84.  m  him  deny  Uau^:  "oeaae  to 
make  himself  the  object  of  hia  life  and  action  "  (Qoold). 
—Cake  19  Ul  cnni:  may  have  been  added  after  the 
Gradflxion,  wiMk  wonld  oertainly  give  it  spealal 
foToe ;  bat  agnaa-hwTfng  oriminah  were  not  onlmown 
in  Palestine,  and  saoh  a  jduaae  would  be  intelligible 
before  the  death  of  Jeaas.  DisoipleBhip,  Jeeas  says, 
now  means  immediate  readineaH  for  a  criminal's  end. 
It  meant  bter  for  an  apostle  "  bearing  ^e  amtenoe  of 
deatii  in  «ie's  self  "  <2  Gor.  I9). — S^-87  are  jHimarily 
eaohatokaioaL  **He  w4io  finds  martndom  in  tins 
Kfis  win  five  again  in  Una  Ungdom.  He  who  a'nrfds 
martyrdom  .  .  .  will  lose  his  me  hi  the  next  world  " 
(Montefiore,  L  210f. ;  his  whole  discussion  of  ttm 
section  ia  admirable). — 8S.  adnltwooa  and  rinfnl 
ganenllon :  the  words  must  be  int«rpreted  from  pro- 
phetio  osage  (cf.  Is.  I21,  Hos.  9i,  et  paMun). — K.  1  is 
added  hero  uoo^  not  neocaaijgy  Bpoken  oa  tbto 
occasion.  Menzies  and  others  qaesnon  its  genafnoneaa 
in  its  pnemt  form.  If  it  oonflicta  with  1330,  some 
simpler  saying  must  have  been  modified  "by  those 
who  lived  to  see  neaify  the  whole  geneiawn  pass 
airay. 

B.  S-18.  Hw  Trtiuflgmflai  and  Am  OudIdk  of 
EDJah. — ^After  an  interval,  defined  with  oaxioas  enet> 
ness  as  six  days,  wiiioh  may  r^eot  the  influence  of 
Ex.  2ii6,  the  tluee  most  intimato  disciples  of  Jesos 
receive  a  INvine  eocbisement  of  Hia  Messianio  chum 
in  a  vision  on  a  mountain-top  (jKobably  a  slope  of  Her- 
mon,notTabor,seepp.29,32).  Jesus  was  transfigured 
before  them.  Mk.  aVeBa  im  the  changed  appearance 
of  His  clothes,  which  is  described  in  a  vigorous  i^iraae. 
He  does  not  say  much  of  the  more  penonal  change  in 
Jesos,  nor  does  he  mention  the  ajidritaal  occasion  of 
tiie  toanafoimation.  "  As  He  prayed,"  Lk.  tells  oa. 
Bot^  McMta  and  EUjab  ate  aeen  talking  with  Jesus. 
Law  and  PnjAieov  meet  and  bear  witoess  to  Jeens 
as  the  Heesiah.  To  the  prosenoe  of  Moses  and  Elijah 
is  added  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Divine  voice 
from  dood.  The  voice  which  addressed  Jesos 
aa  God's  Boa  at  His  baptiam  now  mveals  ]ffim  aa 
God's  Son  to  Hie  tluee  di»oi{4e&  T3»  dood  itself 
oonfirms  the  Meesianio  claim.  "And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  aeen,  erven  the  CSoud,  as  in  the 
days  of  Moses  it  was  visible  and  aa  when  Solomon 
prayed  '*  (2  Moo.  28).  Peter's  onfortonato  interruption 
(5)  H  licAd  by  Loisy  to  htotk  the  nnity  of  the  story. 
H»  would  resaid  it  ao  an  Inantkm  w  the  ^aHmn 
Mk.,  who  indma  t^t  even  in  this  viifon  Peter  failed 
to  amaedato  the  Messianic  dienity  of  His  Master. 
Simuariy,  "  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks  the  transfiguration 
is  ^i&ne.  Peter  would  like  to  find  room  for 
Hoeee  and  Elijah  along  with  CSirist.  This  ta  not 
FMiI's  view "  (Montefior^  L  217 ;  also  Jerome 
quoted  by  Swet^  "  Voa  aie  wrong,  Bstar.  Do 
not  ask  lor  three  tabwnaolos,  alnoe  then  fa  cm 
tabmiaote  of  the  gospel,  in  which  the  law  and  the 
{RXiphets  are  fulfilled  ).  Carpenter's  view  is  better 
than  Loisy'e,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  Peter's  remark  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  story.  But  both  fail  to  explain 
the  excuse  added  for  Peter  (which  one  does  not  expect 
from  a  Faulinist),  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  anoh 
a  lemaik  should  have  been  put  into  tiie  mooth  of 
Peter  in  order  to  oondonn  bis  Judaiatio  tendmdeo. 
It  mi|^ft  convey  aoch  a  suggestion  to  a  learned  00m- 
mentator  like  Jeromeu  It  would  hardly  have  made 
any  such  impreesion  on  the  eaiiiest  readers  of  the 
gOBpd.  ItiamoretDtdhgQ^asagnniinerGininiMwnce 
bun  Peter  hlmaeU.   Wellhaosen  and  Loiqr  aoggeat. 
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wittioat  snffioieat  reason,  that  the  whole  story  may 
be  a  Besan«otioD-appearaiioe  in  Galilee  transforred  to 
this  point  in  tiie  narrative  to  bring  out  the  ugnifioanoe 
of  the  Great  Confeasion  (see  summary  of  WellhauBen 
in  Uoat^t^  i.  217).  The  TraDsfi{^iniion  is  really 
beat  nndentood  as  a  myBtao  ezpeiieDoe  of  BQl^dediaa- 
Hoa  and  Divine  asBUZBaoe*  vhioh  JesoB  aotuaOy  weat 
timnuh  Boon  afteo'  the  deoiBive  disolosure  to  the 
^'■^p*"  of  what  lay  in  store  for  Him.  Though  the 
story  is  told  from  we  point  of  view  of  the  diMnjdes, 
who  emphasize  its  influenoe  on  them,  its  txue  oharaoter, 
as  Lk.  hints,  lies  in  its  being  a  reooid  of  the  inner  life 
of  Jesns  Uf.  B.  Undodiill,  The  MyOio  Way,  ^  IITL). 
pM^iaps  lor  that  reason  even  ti»  othur  ap(»ues  wen 
not  to  hear  of  it,  till  after  tiie  Resurreotion.  The 
questioa  of  Elijah  is  not  necessarily  raised  eitiier  by  i 
(HNT,  pp.  73{.)  or  by  the  vision  of  EUjafa,  as  Origen 
suggests.  It  arises  out  of  the  whole  pn^^iamme 
sketched  831  and  reaffirmed  by  allusion  in  9.  The 
Son  of  Man  is  to  sufier  and  rise  again.  But  what,  then, 
of  the  part  traditionally  attribated  to  EUjah  {e.g.  MaL 
4s)  in  Messiah's  coming  T  Jesoa  afiSrms  that  Elijah 
is  to  via.j  his  part  and  yet  Messiah  must  suffer.  Indeed 
has  oome  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  fate  of  John  foreshadows  the  fate  of  Jesus. 
That  Jesus  resarded  John  aa  fultilUng  the  ministiy 
of  Elnah  is  <m  great  importance  for  nndentanding 
how  He  oame  to  anticipate  His  own  death.  The 
Soriptuiee  pointed  the  same  way.  The  n^ersnoe  in  xa 
must  surely  be  to  Is.  63.  Tlie  Scripture  «iiggestjDg 
the  fate  of  Elijah  will  be  either  1  K.  19z,io  or  some 
apooalyptic  writing  such  as  underlies  Bev.  llfit 

IX.  it-a.  The  HeaUng  of  the  Demoniac  Boy^ 
This  story  is  told  in  greater  detail  by  Mk.  than  by  Mti 
or  Uc,  who  omit  the  oonversation  oetween  Jesos  and 
the  boy's  father  (20-04).  Pedi»|iB  they  wished  to 
avoid  representing  Jqbob  as  askmg  a  qaestion  for 
information  (21).  In  any  ease,  they  lose  genuine  and 
valuable  material  (especially  23!).  Possibly  AV  is 
right  in  giving  us  the  singular,  "  he  oame,"  in  14, 
instead  of  RV,  "  they  oame."  If  so,  the  story  may  not 
originally  have  followed  the  Tzuisfiguration*  and  Mk. 
may  have  desigDed  the  oontiast  vhkdi  is  reproduoed 
in  Raphael's  pigtara  The  referraoes  to  the  soribes 
and  their  discussion  with  the  discij^es  in  14-16  seem 
to  have  little  to  do  with  the  demoniac  boy.  The 
apparent  inelevanoe  of  thcee  details  is  probably  A 
sign  of  their  bistoiioal  aoouraoy  (<^.  436*).  The 
amasemrat  of  the  crowd  at  the  swht  of  Jesns  {15)  has 
been  tnoed  to  the  influenoe  of  Ex.  3429L  or  to  Hxa 
sudden  and  opportune  oharaoter  d  His  intwnntlm. 
J.  Weiss  seems  to  be  jnstafied  in  citing  1632  as  the 
best  parallel  Thioumout  this  seotiou,  •  the  my 
presence  of  Jesos  evokes  awe  and  wonder.  Hen  are 
oonsoiouB  of  His  dedication  unto  death.  Th?  expecta- 
tion of  the  end  also  prompts  or  ooloura  the  ezc^amatjon 
in  19.  JjoSey  sees  m  this  an  aztifioial  rdboks  to- Jews 
and  Judaisem,  insoted  by  the  evangelist.  Weias, 
wit^  more  insist,  re«;ards  it  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive aajrinoB  of  Jesus  which  we  possess.  It  sug- 
f^ests  how  lonely  Jesus  feh  Himself  to  be  in  His  faiUi 
m  God,  and  how  He  longed  to  be  set  .free  from  the 
apparant  failure  of  His  preaching  in  Galilee  (c/.  Ik. 
i2y>}.  As  Mk.  records  it  the  minds  is  itooomplished 
in  two  stages  (c/.  &22t.).  The  <doBi^  stage  (sfif.) 
reoalls  the  stoiy  of  Jairus*  daughter.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily suggested  by  it.  The  query  of  the  disciples  in  28 
(foOow  AT  or  RVm,  not  BY  t^)  forms  a  tiatoral 
sequel  The  answer  of  Jesua  (20)  is  perhaps-  better 
niport«d  in  Mt.  ITao.  Prayer  |4f^  no  part  in  tho 
previotiB  story.  Poesibiy  the  saying  reOeots  the  ex- 


perienoe  of  the  eaify  Charoh,  i^iioh  found  j/nytt  and 
tastdng  aeoessary  for  aome  kinds  of  exonaBm. 

28.  is  here  more  ooireot  and  more  vivid  than  AV. 
— SS.  Therefereooetotheocnningtogethwoft^orowd 
is  not  ezpeeted.  Mk.  has  not  told  us  ti»t  Jesos  had 
taken  ths  man  aaide.  Hk.'s  lefaretioei  to  tte  crowd 
Roem  scmtetimeB  ooniiiaed  (</.  834).— M.'l!here  is  good 
antJiority  for  mtaioing  the  worn  "fititing**  in  this 
versei  If  it  is  not  the  true  reading,  it  fa  ttie  tma 
experienoe." 

IX.  80-82.  Further  Pndletton  of  the  Pasdonv— Jewts 
now  joameys  through  Galilee,  avoiding  pubho  atteu- 
tton.  Mk.  explains  the  desim  fw  privaqy  as  dne  to 
the  purpose  of  Jesu  to  devote  Himself  to  ttie  diecinles. 
Some  scholars  Basest  that  the  neoeesity  of  avoi^ng 
a  oolhsion  with  Herod  may  have  been  the  real  nwtive. 
But  apart  from  the  question  of  Heiod's  hostility,  this 
section  of  the  gospel  ropreeents  J«eos  as  breaking  off 
the pabliomuiistry to trsmttie Twelve.  Mk.  isprobably 
right  both  as  to  the  main  motive  of  seeking  privaqy 
ami  as  to  the  central  tiieme  of  the  teachmg  ^ven 
to  the  disoiplee.  In  this  seoond  sommaiy  predutioa 
of  the  end,  the  verb  paradidonai  is  lued  for  the  fist 
tim&  The  delivering  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  may  refer 
not  simply  or  chiefly  to  the  act  of  betrayal  bat  to  the 
thou^t  of  "the  Father  d^verinff  up  His  Soa  for 
OS  an "  (<^.  Abbott,  I^mtdoaia).  The  faifaire  d  the 
rtwnipW  to  undeistand  is  not  dne  to  any  obaoori^ 
in  the  words  used,  bat  to  tiie  mmpeoted  iliamitrr 
of  their  contents,  and  to  the  ■nggeition  Huilb  tids  is 
God's  plan  for  Hie  beloved  Son. 

K.  88^  A  OoDvenaUon  with  fb»  Twaln^This 
aeotioQ  illustrates  the  kind  of  teaohing  which  Jem 
gave  fai  private  to  His  disoi^eB.  It  may  embody 
nagmentuy  reooUecrticMU  of  a  particular  diseonioa, 
bnt  more  pro  babhr  Mk  has  stmw  togeOw  nttennoes 
and  inoiiunts  bdonging  to  difronnt  oooaaiQnB,  the 
ocmneoting  links  being  sometimee  the  mere  repetitkHi 
of  a  single  word,  su(£  as  "  oause  to  stumble  ^  (42!.}, 
or  "  fire  '  (48!),  or  ovMi  "  in  my  name  "  (37,39).  Ilis 
latter  half  of  37  and  41  are  paraDeted  in  Mt.  IO40-42, 
whwe  theyareri^Uyoonueoted  more  closely  together: 

88-87.  The  qaestKm  d  pEBoedflaoe  ■eenui  to  have 
occupied  the  mmds  of  the  disciples  more  than  ooesL 
It  reveals  the  ideas  of  tihe  Kingdom  which  made  It 
difficult  for  ^mn  to  understand  tiie  Cross*  Jesia 
oorrecta  their  ambitionB  by  laying  down  the  princ^de 
of  greatness  through  service  n^ioh  is  further  devetopsd 
in  1043i  The  inteodnotlon  ol  the  ohik),  and  the 
saying  aboat  noeiving  a  littto  ohiU,  do  not  seem  to 
etmtinne  the  keson.  Uk.  baa  omitted  the  pdfarisd 
si^higs  reooided  m  Mt.  ISsf.  Mk.  atone  ^vei  oi  the 
fdianoteiiBtio  action  of  Jesns  in  throwing  His  anas 
round  the  child  (ef.  IO16).  The  phrase  "  in  my  name  " 
is  ambiguous.  Swete  says,  "  on  the  ground  of  My 
Kame,"  ii.e.  "  the  act  beuig  based  upon  a  reoopntion 
of  his  o(Hmezion  with  Me."  Tfais  is  supported  by 
parall^,  and  in  that  case,  the  child  lenceseDti  homUle 
believers  who  bear  Christ's  name.  But  perika|a  it 
means  simriiy  "  for  My  sake  "  (see  Montefiore). 

8&-40.  nie  Ezorotot  who  Stood  OnfaUe  tte  Ava»> 
toBe  Soooesslaau— The  disciple  John  now  leoaOs  tita 
case  of  one  who  efieoted  cores  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  bat 
did  not  join  His  followers.  If  hkAoric,  this  inc^knt 
reveal*  the  freedom  with  which  the  diadpfas  hroogfat 
their  questions  to  Jesus.  Its  histoiioi^  Iwb  basB  ohal- 
l«iged  on  the  ground  that  such  emrotm  In  ths  mow 
of  Jesus  would  not  have  takeo  plaoe  kt  Hb  fifc^jnaffi 
Loisy  regards  the  reference  to  reoeivuig  lifctfe  otm  aad 
the  iWBwi  of  toleiaiioe  in  tiiis  inddaat,  m  »  rkm  Iv 
a  &ank  reeognftaoa  of  Panl  by  the  ---^  "  ^ 
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Bat  we  do  not  know  that  any  taoh  pkA  woold  have 
been  either  neoessary  or  intoQigible  when  the  gospel 
wa«  written.  Neither  37  nor  tiie  desoription  of  tiie 
ezonnst  really  fits  the  poeitkHi  of  Faol  and  bis  telatioiu 
with  the  TiralTa.  No  Fanlinist  would  defend  PanI 
fcrr  elahning  that  he  would  not  roodily  apeak  evil  of 
CSuwt  (39).  Nor  is  the  nee  of  the  name  of  Jeeiu  in 
esoietsm  daring  His  lifetime  incredible,  if  JesoH 
exerted  the  inflnttkoe  over  donons  which  Hk.  attribntea 
to  Wm. 

41-fiOi.  41  is  the  oomplement  of  37,  but  it  also  oon- 
neeti  witii  the  verses  immediately  preoeding.  Tbs 
diaoipfe  who  reoeivcB  a  child  for  OaieCB  sake  is  richly 
rewarded.  Conversely,  not  onfy  a  spiritaal  sUrmiaher 
like  J<^'8  ezoroiBt,  Sat  anyone  who  renders  tlw  least 
eervioe  to  a  diaoiple  is  wiuiin  the  circle  of  blessing. 
On  other  hand,  the  man  who  BhsJces  the  faith  of  a 
humUe  believer  deeervee  a  severe  ponishmentb  The 
following  venes  (43-48)  turn  from  offences  against 
otbetB  to  offeooes  against  one's-seU.  Jesus  utges  men 
to  make  thehaidastaaorifioeB  to  avoid  fatal  tm^tioiw. 
BY  i^hdy  omits  44.4&  Tlie  eeeoe  of  eoimirtion  in 
the  aoonised  -raBey  of  Gehenna  <JeT.  731*)  is  desoribed 
in  words  taken  from  the  last  verse  of  Isaiah.  The 
val^r,  which  lies  to  the  soath-west  of  Jerusalem,  had 
been  d^led  bv  Holoch-worship  (p.  480).  In  Enoch 
(27i,  see  Qtanes's  note)  it  was  the  appointed  place 
of  pnniriimiwit  for  ainstate  Jews.  The  desolation 
imwies  eternal  loos  rather  Hum  everlaeting  torture. 

48f.  Detached  Bavincs,  which  suggest  first  that  every 
man  must  be  purified  by  fire  (T  persecnUon  or  the  last 
ju^ment)  though  not  all  must  be  punished  by  fire, 
and  second,  that  the  contribution  of  the  disciples  to 
the  health  of  the  wutid  depends  on  thor  own  whole- 
somenesB.  The  need  of  harmony  among  tlw  dlaeSj^ 
bringB  ua  baok  to  the  starting-potDt  of  34. 

X.  1-12.  The  QiwttOD  Qt  Mroree.— Mk.  repcesents 
Jesus  as  traveling  op  to  Jerusalem  through  Peraea  (p. 
33)  and  not  through  Samaria.  Leaving  Capernaum.  He 
eroasea  the  Jordan  and  resumes  His  puboo  ministry. 
Under  these  oircnmstanoes  some  Pharisees  come  to 
Him  with  their  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  divorce. 
Th«>y  tempt  Him  by  th^  oaestion,  ■'«*kT"g  eiUier  to 
bring  Him  into  conflict  witn  t^e  Law  or  to  embroil 
Him  with  Herod,  whose  oondnct  He  must  condemn  as 
John  did.  The  fbimer  reason  is  more  probable.  When 
Jeens  asks  His  questioners  for  the  verdict  of  Moses, 
th^  naturally  appeal  to  Dt.  24if.  This  law  Jesus  seta 
aside,  by  laying  down  a  fsr-reaohing  mincipfe  of  inter- 

gretation  whitm  sumeets  that  "  the  Mosaic  Lav  was 
L  certain  oases  a  kmd  of  seoond  best,"  and  citing 
from  Gen.  (I27)  a  passage  emi^iasiiiag  tiie  Divine 
purpose  of  marriage.  Wellhaaaen  wouM  interpret  6 
tliaa :  '*  Bntin  Qeoeeis  Moses  wrote  '  Male  and  female 
created  He  them.'  "  "  Jesus  does  not  overthrow  Moses 
witJh  the  hi^sr  autiiority  of  God,  but  Deuteronomy  witii 
Geoeejs  "  (HNT).  He  ooireots  Moses  by  Moses.  "  No- 
wbece  does  Jesus  go  nearar  to  denyme  the  abK^te 
divinity,  pramaneooe,  aad  peifaotioa  of  the  Law.  Yet 
one  can  see  that  he  was  not  himself  conscious  of 
doing  so "  (AbntteAoie,  L  288).  Paul  semns  to  be 
tfiinpng  of  9  in  1  Cor.  7ia  In  this  diaonasion  Jesus 
oondonned  "  the  dominant  Jewish  law  of  divorae." 
The  ease  of  the  breddng  of  marria^  by  adultery  is 
not  dinoUy  considered.  The  ezeeption  mtradnoed  in 
Mtk  199  probably  interpfets  Hie  teaohiiu  of  Jflsos 
ui^t.  This  passage  does  not  establish  tfo  abstdnte 
tnrnThibilitj  of  marriaga  Him  is  no  reason  to 
aoppoae  that  Jesus  differed  from  Sbammai  in  regaiding 
adoltery  as  justifying  divorce.  The  additional  answer 
given  to  the  diso^des  places  man  and  woman  on  an 


equality  of  right  and  responsibility.  Loisy  sappoaes  13 
to  be  doe  to  Hk.,  who  u  thinking  of  Roman  society. 
But  the  saying  msy  be  uttered  with  the  case  of 
Herodiaa  in  view.  (See  Allen's  defence  of  the  passage, 
summarised  in  Montefiore,  L  2411) 

X.  lft-16.  Jmu  Btascs  the  Chlldniu— That  the 
more  original  fonn  of  this  story  is  given  by  Uk.  is 
dear  from  the  rdisrenoe  to  the  annoyanoe  ofjesns  at 
the  disoiides'  action  (14)  and  from  the  naturalnesa  of  16. 
Jesna  does  not  simiMy  place  Hia  hands  on  the  children, 
He  putn  His  anna  round  them  and  bkases  them  mach. 
The  verb  used  is  intmuive,  and  far  removed  from  any 
official  benediction.  Jesus  welcomes  and  ai^aeoiatea 
ohildren,  not  simply  the  childlike.  It  would  be 
fMnpting  to  interchange  937  and  IO15,  bnt  there  is  no 
warrant  for  such  a  trsnsfeienoe.  The  attitude  of 
Jeens  towards  children  is  not,  I  think,  paralleled 
either  in  NT  or  ancient  literature  (c/.  Burkitt,  The 
Ooapd  History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  286f. ;  "  Apart 
from  the  gospels,  I  oannot  find  tJiat  eariy  CSiristian 
litMatoie  exhibits  the  slightest  sympathy  towards  the 
young"). 

X.  17-St  Hm  Oiut  Befnsal,  nd  Ow  01«Ueb  of 
Rlehes. — ^The  contrast  between  tlus  incident  and  that 
which  [weoedee  it  is  caught  by  Shakespeare,  Ridtard  II, 
V.  V.  lOf.  That  Mk.  designed  t^e  otmtrast  is  im- 
probable. The  inoideat  in  17-22  ia  clearly  historic. 
The  mnrillingneas  itf  Jesus  to  be  addiessed  aa  "  good," 
His  refwring  the  seeker  after  eternal  life  back  to  the 
oommandments,  and  1^  keen  personal  interest  which 
the  questioner  aroused  in  Jesua  (*'  Jesus  looking  on 
him  loved  him,"  a  i^irase  peouliax  to  Mk.}-— all  wese 
traitfl  guarantee  the  histonoitv  and  originality  of  the 
story.  iS  oannot  be  intended  to  lead  on  to  a  oonfee- 
Bion  of  Divinity ;  it  is  rather  the  expreeeioa  of  that 
humility  whioh  was  part  of  the  moial  petfeotion  of 
Jeans.  The  insertion  of  the  words  '*  Defraud  not "  is 
peonUar  to  iXk.,  and  perhaps  it  was  thou^t  to  be 
imaoprlate  to  a  rich  man  (ef.  Jas.  64).  The  counsel 
m  perfection  {21)  whioh  the  rioh  man  rejects  must  not 
be  generalised.  It  is  "  a  test  of  obedience  and  faith 
which  l^e  Lord  saw  to  be  necessary  in  this  particular 
case "  (Swete).  However,  this  man  was  not  to  be 
an  isolated  OBse.  The  inflaenoe  of  the  passage  on  St. 
Antony  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  welTknown.  The 
addition  to  the  story  in  the  Qospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
in  whioh  Jesus  upbraids  the  man  for  neglecting  the 
poor,  is 'not  in  harmony  with  t^e  reet  of  the  story. 
In  33-31  Jesus  enforces  the  lesson  of  the  man's  sorrownu 
departure.  Wellhausen  adopts  mg.  in  24  and  would 
tnmspose  24  and  33.  This  is  attawitlve,  as  it  a^{lains 
the  growing  astonishment  of  the  diBcipiee,  if  Jesoa 
first  declared  it  to  be  difficult  for  the  rich  to  enter  the 
kingdom,  and  then  difficult  for  anyone  to  enter. 

'Hie  paradox  of  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye  must 
not  be  weakened  by  supposing  the  camel  to  be  a  rope 
or  the  needle's  eye  to  be  a  gate.  Jesus  regards  the 
obstatdea  between  men  and  the  kingdom  as  almost 
insarmountable,  but  He  knows  that  with  Ood's  help 
tttey  may  be  Bormounted.  Peter  then  says  the 
disdi^  have  carried  out  the  demand  made  by  Jesus 
on  the  rioh  man.  The  saying  is  {vompted  perhaps 
not  by  complacency,  but  by  the  desire  to  know  whether 
this  saorifioe  gives  tham  we  hope  at  eternal  life.  In 
nnly,  Jesos  asaores  tdiem  of  their  reward.  Periiaps 
wttb  WellhauseD  we  should  put  a  full-stop  at "  hundred- 
fold "  in  30.  "niis  may  end  the  original  utterance,  and, 
in  any  case,  the  exoeedmg  ereatneea  of  the  reward  ia 
to  be  realised  both  now  and  hereafter.  The  preeent 
reward  is  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Churdi — only 
to  be  enjoyed  by  sharing  perBam^on.  If, Peters 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  IL. 
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mnark  were  adf-oongtataUtoiy,  31  mi^i  be  ooiutrued 
w  a  rebuke,  but  more  probabfy  it  means  that  "  many 
who  are  now  rioh  and  prominent  shall  in  the  life  to 
oome  be  last,  t.e.  exoluded,  while  .  .  .  the  disciples 
who  have  '  kat  *  all  on  earth,  shall  be  foremoet  in 
the  Kingdom  a(  Qod  "  (BEcmt^re).  C!f.  p.  665  and 
Ht.  61  if-* 

X.  a&-84.  JefDs  Leads  the  Wv  to  JennalHn^This 

paragraph  might  be  regarded  as  introducing  the  last 
seotlon  of  the  gospel,  the  story  of  the  Passion.  The 
goal  of  the  journey  is  now  dieckised.  and  there  is  to 
be  no  more  delay.  The  disciples  follow  in  amaxement 
(e/.  915)  and  in  fear.  Did  they  entertain  dim  foie- 
bodings  of  deatii  (c/.  Jn.  IL16),  or  were  they  stm]dy 
overawed  by  the  strange  rasolution  of  their  Master  7 
The  third  and  most  detailed  predicttion  of  the  end  is 
inserted  hete  by  Mk.  It  has  been  observed  ttutt  each 
prediction  seems  independent  of  the  others.  Jesus 
might  be  making  His  6ist  atteianoe  in  each  case, 
and  the  disoiides  do  not  grow  in  understanding.  This 
impression  may  be  doe  to  Hk.'B  lack  of  sloll  as  a 
narrator.  His  view,  that  Jesus  more  than  once  fore- 
told the  Passioa  and  that  the  disciples  oonld  not 
belieTe  it.  m^y  still  correspond  with  &(rts. 

X.  86-46.  The  Beqaasf  of  the  Soof  of  Zebedee. 
The  Ouisttu  Standard  ol  Onatnass.— In  sfAte  of 
anticipation  of  ill.  the  disoi|dee  oontinued  to  Uope  for 
a  kingdom  of  voildly  power,  and  to  di^to  as  to 
^aoes  hi  such  a  kiiigdom.  WeUhausen  olainu 
that  we  reference  to  gkiry  in  37  is  apooalyptb  in 
chazaoter,  and  that  the  disoiples  may  have  been 
expecting  a  brief  period  of  trial  oefore  ue  final  splen- 
dour. U  BO,  they  have  some  dim  idea  that  the  cup 
and  tiie  baptism^  mean  su£EMiiw.  They  daim  to  be 
ready  for  it  The  aseuranoe  of  Jesus  that  they  shall 
shan  His  oap  la  held  to  jioint  to  the  maiQndom  of  tiie 
iwo  brothers.  Perhaps  it  strengthens  the  tradition  that 
John  was  martyred  eady  in  i£e  Churoh's  history,  like 
Jamee  (p  744 ;  also  Ao.  122*).  But  the  passage  mj^t 
have  been  retained  though  John  were  huU  ahve.  jlie 
seats  of  hoDoor  are  at  God's  disposal  The  siugestion 
tiiat  this  sentenoe  is  intended  to  lettve  room  tm  Puil 
to  take  the  hi^iest  idaoe  is  probably  mistaken.  In 
the  foUowiog  cUsousnon  with  the  disotides,  we  have 
one  of  the  great  transmutations  of  values  wherein 
Jesus  dethroned  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napolerai. 
Tbia  last  phrase.  "  to  give  Ids  life  a  ransom  for  many  " 
has  been  attributed  to  the  evangelist  for  the  followmg 
nasons :  (1)  the  parallel  in  Ik.  22x6  atops  short  at 
thkiduase;  (2)  the  words  suggest  the  Fatdme  dootiine 
of  redemption,  and  may  be  denved  from  it ;  (3)  vicari- 
ous saonfioe  is  here  an  unexpected  and  unnattual 
development  of  the  idea  of  service.  On  the  oUier 
hand,  the  actual  phrase  is  not  Pauline,  and  the  refar^ 
enoo  to  "numy'^  is  best  intorpreted  hy  Is.  63iit 
(See  tlie  penetrotang  discussion  in  Scott,  The  Kingdom 
and  the  MetaieA,  p.  221.)  If  Jems  antadpated  Hm 
death  He  must  have  interpreted  it  as  aernoe  and  as 
redemptive  sarvioe.  Paul  was  not  the  eaitteafcFaaBniat. 
,  X.  46-62.  BUnd  BartliiLmii.r— This  story  is  re- 
maikable  for  the  use  of  the  Messianic  title,  "  Son  of 
David,"  which  Jesus  does  not  reject.  Critics  have 
talran  this  as  evidenoe  that  the  reserve  about  the 
Messianic  claim  of  Jesas'was  no  foiuier  being  paraotised. 
Bat  the  bUnd  beggar  mi0it  have  ^mped  to  tiie  oon- 
dudon,  wittkont  any  change  oiF  attitme  on  the  part 
of  the  diwoiiJes,  and  his  use  of  ^  torm  wootd  not 

*  Hcnlton  ud  Uilligan,  rocafruJary,  p.  103,  qiiot«  an  fflltaiate 
pspjraBof  Snd osnt.  aa,  when  tba  pwdve  ol  "butta "  mi»t 
"P?^"^  «r  oyralMliiMd  by  odamtttai."  Bpl^Mai  HaO- 
Mnv  man  It  to  iwisn  "Rnk. 


neoessarily  exert  great  influence.  Certainly  from  hot 
on  Jesus  docs  not  enforce  eUeoce  in  this  regard.  Cm 
appeal  of  the  beggar  is  not  rebuked  like  eoiifwino 
of  the  demoniacB.  The  name  Bartunnns  k  grrea 
only  in  Mk. 

XL1-10.T1»  THnmphal  Aitay^Thia  iMUnt 

WeUhausen  and  HNT  regard  aa  opening  a  new  aeotioD 
of  the  gospel,  whidi  they  end  with  I337.  Jesus  is  now 
(dose  to  Jerusalon,  Bethphage  ("  house  of  yoiBig 
figs ")  being  apparmtjy  betwem  Jenuakm  and 
Bethany  (7  "  house  of  dates,"  so  Swete,  or  '*  honae  cf 
unripe  ftoit,"  EBi,  ooL  648}  and  fonning  one  of  the 
limits  of  the  Sabbatu  eone  rmmd  JenisaXam.  In  the 
neif^bourhood  of  this  village,  Jeaua  adopts  a  pbo 
whim  possessed  and  seems  to  have  been  mtended  te 
possess  Messianic  signifioaace.  As  if  all  had  been 
arranged  beforehand,  two  disdpJes  are  seat  to  bong 
an  unused  oolt  from  the  neighbouring  villsge.  Jesoi 
knows  that  all  will  be  ready  for  Him.  and  that  the 
assurance  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  oolt  will  penoade 
the  owners  to  reWse  it.  The  prooession  formed  by 
the  disoi{des  and  casual  wayfarers,  Galilean  rflgriiM 
perhaps,  follows  the  road  along  the  Mount  of  Ouvei. 
where,  aoooiding  to  Zeoh.  144,  Yahweh  woukl  asg^, 
and  where  popular  Jewish  bdUef  expected  the  Mewriah 
toa^p^(WetUiauaea,p.  &4).  Though  to  the  evangelist 
the  mordent  is  Messianic,  it  is  possible  that  the  crowd 
did  not  hail  Josdb  as  Xhs  agnanMBt  al  tte 

evangelista  as  to  the  <vy  of  tha  moltltade  does  not 
extend  b^nd  9,  whioh  may  otmsUtote  the  origfatal 
uttecanoBi  It  is  based  on  Ffe.  IIS96— a  w^oome  often 
addressed  to  those  who  oame  up  for  the  Paasftver. 
Hosanna  Save  now  ")  is  denved  from  the  aaras 
psahn.  Is  10  Mk.'s  expansion  T  The  tenn  Hoeanaa 
aeems  to  be  mJbnmdentood  in  this  vane.  Uk  ttn 
abo  suggests  tiiat  the  orowd  did  not  rqpud  Jaaoa  as 
the  Bfossiah.  Sweto  attribatea  Hk.  llio  to  bobib  Ibw 
mombem  of  the  crowd.  AB  hailed  the  propfaatk  •<>>■• 
reoMpiised  the  Christ. 

XL  ll-14b  The  Oanliig  ci  the  flf-Tm,— Thooc^  it 
is  difficult  to  bdieve  that  Jesus  spent  only 
week  in  JesussJem,  Hk.  here  becomes  oonfidantiy 
proinse  in  ohionology,  and  he  teDs  the  story  of  the  fif- 
tree,  distingoishing  tl^  stages  in  it,  aa  if  he  wen 
following  exaet  reooUeotfons.  On  the  fiiat  eveuDg. 
Jesus  surveyed  the  T«n|4e,  not  as  if  He  had  amr 
seen  it  before,  but  to  detecmine  His  ooune  of  aatioa. 
After  looking  round.  He  wiUtdrew  to  Bethany.  He 
next,  day  oooorred  the  inoident  of  tiie  fig-twa  a 
difficult  story,  absent  from  Ik.  One  is  tempted  to 
suppose  ettiM  that  the  paiaUe  of  the  baim  9^4m 
(Ul  136-9*)  has  been  trsnsfoimed  into  Incidflnt,  ot. 
as  HNT  suggests,  tiiat  the  story  grew  rovnd  aome 
oonsmouons  oead  tree  in  the  vioimty  of  Jerasalaai. 
As  Mk.  reUtes  it,  it  does  not  read  even  as  an  asSed 
parable,  symboBo  of  judgment  on  tratOtmrnum  f£ 
Judaism. 

XL  15-10.  Tha  TnrYwg  tta  Tsinpia  Tiawi 
now  foBows  up  Hia  anmy  ol  the  Tempts  with  M 
attempt  to  aboudi  the  mantet  set  up  in  tl»  ontsnwMt 
court,  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  for  the  oonveaieaeeaf 
Jews  who  had  to  purchase  sacrificial  viotima  and  whs 
wished  to  obtain  hv  a  dear  exchange  the  lisif  sliiiJ 
wheiewith  to  pay  Uieir  Temple-tax.*  Ilk.  akne  i^fs 
(16)  that  Janta  reinforced  the  tale  afstaat 

using  the  court  aa  a  thoroogfafarei   The  jhraaa  "fcr 

<  [On  the algniOosnMof  this  inddntMaa  liiiMillilliisai  ii' 
the  Oradflxloii,  m  Lake,  Tht  SttwofMlm  tf  ML  >  »: 
"nnandal  Intertst  »th«r  than  Uiealo«lc«l  hstrsd  ns  ttsml 
came  of  thearcimtlon  of  tbe prieMa, taooife  ttw-Msii  II 
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^  natioiis"  in  tfas  quotaticai  from  Is.  667  is  ajso 
lound  only  in  Mk.  It  waggeeta  thai  the  robbery  may 
liave  ocmaiBted  not  so  much  in  the  sharp  praotioe  of 
the  money-ohansen  as  in  deiRiring  the  Gentiks  of  a& 
>heir  sliare  in  the  Temide  and  ita  vonhip.  To  the 
ast,  H»  people  were  astonished  at  His  teaching :  it 
ras  ever  new  to  tiiem.  The  ni^tly  wfUtdniinu  of 
Feeofl  from  the  dty  ensnred  both  qniet  and  safety. 

ZI.  20-26.  The  Power  of  Fklth.— On  the  third  day 
)f  the  week,  Peter  draws  attrition  to  the  withered 
u:-tree,  and  Jesns  uses  it  to  iUnatrate  Uie  great  power 
>f  UMh.  The  teaching  does  not  seem  to  siHing  very 
Ureotty  out  of  the  inddmt.  The  referanoe  to  re- 
noving  moontains  is  rightly  int«rpieted  metaphori- 
laOj.  In  effect,  the  mountains  are  the  obstadee  which 
neveat  the  easy  aooess  of  man  to  the  bo)y  city  of 
Jod.  To  faith  these  obetaoke  mist  yidd  (see  Swete). 
ilk.  himself  seems  to  have  fett  that  the  power  of 
aith  is  dangerously  fllustrated  by  the  withering  of 
biB  fig-tne,  for  he  adds  a  aentmoe  (25)  abont  the 
teoeenty  at  posseasing  the  siorit  of  forgiTeaeea. 
Taiih  will  not  woric  oaprioioiu  miraoles.  "  Our  deshw 
ire  not  to  be  the  measure  of  our  prayeira,  tmleas  reason 
Jid  rehgion  be  the  rule  of  our  desires  "  (Jeremy 
Taylor).  The  ^itase  "  your  Father  which  is  in 
leaven  "  occurs  nere  only  in  Mk.  It  seems  to  be  an 
oho  of  the  Lotd's  Piftyw.— SB  .hu  been  added  to 
dk.  from  Mt.  615. 

XI.  87-88.  nnt  BMooDtor  irifli  BeUgloas  hatOm 

0  Ibe  QiMttoo  of  Aathorlty^— On  the  Tuesday,  an 
■ffioial  dcootataon  meets  Jeeos  in  the  Temde,  and 
sks  by  what  right  He  has  taken  upon  Himauf  poBoe 
luttee  like  the  oontool  of  the  market.  Who  has  given 
iim  permisBion  to  dear  the  court  of  the  Oentilee 
jid  even  to  teaoh  in  the  Tem^de  T  The  one  deoisiTe 
pMstion  wUoh  Jesos  puts  in  wolj  ia  not  a  sabtfe 
vasion  of  an  attempt  to  trap  'Bba  into  a  Itasiaiiio 
onfession.  The  nature  d  John'fe  anthorlty  raised  a 
ondamoital  issue  on  which  Jesus  and  tha  Pharisees 
me  at  varianoe.  To  Jesus  John  was  a  man  amt 
rom  God.  That  oonvioti<Hi  nnderiay  ffis  whole 
.oUvitrr.  The  men  who  would  not  leoc^niBe  John  as 
.  prophet^  and  who  yet  had  not  tiie  monl  oouage  to 
ieay  his  auAori^,  could  not  ondantand  Jeens,  and 
lesOTved  no  direct  answer.  For  all  that,  the  question 
f  JeeuB,  eo  fax  from  evading  theirs,  deuiy  answered  it. 

Xn.  1-12.  Tbe  ParaUe  of  tiu  V&i^srt^The 
enuineneas  of  tliis  parable  is  disputed — (1)  because  it 

1  aOsfforioal  in  character;  (2)  beoanseit  reneotB  a  later 
ituatton  and  assumes  Christ's  death ;  (3)  because  it 
m  bodies  an  open  claim  to  Messiahship  which  ia  in- 
onsietent  with  the  prudmt  asui  guavmd  answera  of 
eeos  to  questions  about  authority.  That  this  parable, 
ntifce  most  others,  is  an  aD^ry,  does  not  render  it 
nHpeot  as  an  uttraance  of  Jesus  (4i''34*).   That  such 

parable  is  out  of  place  before  the  dwith  of  Chxiit 
ivolves  the  dubious  assumption  that  Jeans  could  not 
avo  viewed  His  death  as  marking  the  end  of  God's 
leioy  to  Israel  While  the  Heasianio  claim  is  more 
oMIj  amerted  here  Uian  elsewhere,  yet  throughout 
\m  seoticn  of  the  goepd,  ^lere  is  less  retioenoe  abont 
ho  Messiahship,  and  the  moral  of  t^e  ^larable  is  not 
rplioitdy  drawn — ^whioh  does  harmonise  with  the 
rudenoe  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand, 
:  a  later  oomposiaon,  the  story  is.  in  some  respects, 
tnmge.  Why  do  ttw  details  not  fit  the  Qtuoi&don, 
!  they  am  oompoaed  aftw  the  event  (contrast  Mk.  IflB 
•ith  Mt.  3I39)  t  and  why  is  there  no  aOusion  to  tbe 
loeurreotion  t  (See  Bnrtdtt,  Trans,  qf  Third  Cot/gnst 
f  Bdigiotu,  IL  3211)  The  openiu  of  U»  story  Is 
aaed  ou  1m.  Hit,  while  ths  wtnda  u  the  hnabandnun 
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m  7  raoaD  Qea.  yjao.  The  atory  desoribas  the  hartory 
OS  Israel,  and  implies  Uiat  Jesus  fdt  Him-wtf  to  ba 
God's  last  appeal  to  His  people,  and  ako  thought  their 
rejection  of  Him  would  issue  in  His  becoming  the 
ioundatdon  of  a  new  oommuoity  wbidi  should  inherit 
God's  kingdom.  Ti»  quot^ion  In  xol  is  from  Fn  118 
22I   It  is  used  in  Ac  4ii  and  1  P.  24,7. 

xn.  18-17.  The  Qnestfon  of  Tribiite.— The  Phaiiseaa 
and  the  Herodians  perhaps  represent  the  two  horns  of 
the  dilemma  by  wluch  th^  toy  to  catoh  Jeeus.  The 
Pharisees  leant  to  the  popular  view  whiob  chctfed  at 
tribute,  and  which  found  its  extrmne  exraession  in  the 
Zealots  (</.  Joeephus.  Ant.  XVUl  16).  The  Herodians 
probably  desired  the  statue  tmo  whidi  eaumred  Hraod'a 
throne.  If  Jesus  saya  it  is  lawful  to  pay  tribute,  the 
Pharisees  will  denounce  Him  to  the  peo^;  if  He 
says  it  is  not  lawful,  the  Herodians  will  denoonoe  TTfm 
to  the  authoritiee.  The  flattering  addreoe,  which 
flhowB  that  truth  may  be  spoken  in  flattery,  does  not 
oonoeal  the  fact  that  the  question  is  a  trap,  not  a 
aeriona  inquiry.  Mk.  notes  a  dramatic  pause,  while 
tfae  questioners  letch  a  dmarioa  to  show  to  Jesoa. 
Of  the  final  answer  of  Jesm,  Lord  Acton  says,  "  Ilioae 
words  .  .  .  gave  to  the  dvil  power,  under  t^e  pro- 
tection of  oonsdoioe,  a  Bacredneae  it  had  never 
enjoyed  and  bounds  it  bad  never  acknowledged :  and 
they  were  the  repudiation  of  absolutism  and  the 
inauguration  of  medouL"  That  this  was  the  intent 
of  ^e  utteianoe  may  be  doubted  (see  views  <a  Loin 
and  WeUhaoaen,  in  MonteOora,  I  281).  ^Diat  Oie 
words  as  usually  interpreted  have  exerted  aome  attoh 
influence  is  undeniable, 

xn.  18-27.  The  Queatfon  of  the  Remmcflon-litt.^ 
The  Pharisees  having  withdrawn  in  oonfuaion,  tbe 
Saddnoees  (mentionecThere  only  in  Mk.,  qf.  pp.  619f., 
624,  637)  bring  forward  a  aohobstio  probSnn  de- 
algiied  fo  show  that  the  strict  carrying  out  of  the 
Levirate  law  (p.  109,  Dt.  255-10*,  Ru.  Iii-i3») 
would  moduoe  an  absurd  situation  in  a  future 
life,  and  therefore  the  Law  does  not  contemidate  a 
resairection.  Jesus  answera  that  th^  have  not  under- 
stood the  Scriptures,  nor  tbe  power  of  God  which 
raisea  men  to  a  life  (rf  a  dimxent  order  from  the 
pveeeok  Hie  resurreotion-Iife  of  the  just  needs  not 
to  be  oontinned  by  marriage.  They  are  like  tbe  angels 
— a  oomparison  whiob  trenches  on  another  Sadducean 
denial ;  for  ^e  Sadduoees  did  not  believe  in 
aoseh  (Ac.  28s}.  The  aii^piment  from  !EbL  36  em- 
bodies a  somewhat  Babbmic  inteiprotation  of  the 
passage,  but  it  rests  on  the  feeling  ^  which  does  not 
allow  the  faithful  to  admit  that  a  good  God  oeasea, 
through  the  death  of  those  who  have  served  and  loved 
Him,  to  be  their  God,  or  that  He  abandons  them  to 
nothu^ees.  Those  who  have  lived  for  God  can 
never  be  dead  for  Him  "  (Ijoay).  It  used  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Jesus  argues  here  from  a  passage  in  the 
Pentateuch  in  older  to  impress  the  Sadduoees,  but  the 
idea  of  the  Fathora,  t^t  tbe  Saddnoees  reco^mised  the 
Pentateoob  cnly  as  Scripture,  is  now  abandoned 
(HUT). 

xn.  28-84.  The  Oreatett  CommaodmeDt. — This 

further  question  does  not  seem  to  be  put  in  a  spirit 
of  hostility.  The  scribe  may  have  been  a  Pharisee  who 
admired  the  answer  Jesus  had  given  to  the  Sadduoees. 
There  was  no  teal  doubt  as  to  the  greater  oommand- 
ment.  Hie  EOtema  (Dt.  64.)  was  repeated  daily  by 
the  Jewa.  It  waa  ii»  founoraoiMieiSt  ot  their  mcNW- 
theism,  which  was  "  not  a  speculative  theory  bat  a  uao- 
ticaloonviotion"  (pp.618f.),  JesnsaddstoitLev.  IO18. 
Love  to  God  finds  its  onfar  adequate  fulfilment  hi  love 
to  one*B  n«i^boar.  God's  vdaliip  ttea  in  aooial  doty. 
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Love  to  one's  neighbonr  must  be  rooted  in  love  of 
God.  WellbaoBon  Bays,  "  the  oombination  was  fireii 
effected  in  this  way  by  Jesus  "  ;  this  is  not  oertaio, 
and,  at  any  rate,  "  in  tHoB  Jcbub  stood  in  complete 
and  oonsoious  agreement  with  Pharisaism  "  {Sohlatter, 
Das  Wort  JesUt  221).  Tho  commendation  whiob 
Jems  gives  to  the  soribe  implisB  a  kingdom  aliofbdy 
pnaeat.  Loisy  r^ards  tlus  story  as  an  explanation 
of  Lk.  1025-^.  He  oonsideis  the  repetition  of  the 
answer  to  the  question  oliunsi^.  But  surely  it  is 
eSeoUve  and  original  story-tellmg.  Loiay  also  sug- 
Bests  wiUi  more  justifioation  that  the  fear  to  ask  Jesua 
further  questions  woiUd  oomo  more  aptoopriately  after 
the  preceding  story.  There  was  noi£iiig  to  fnghtoi 
men  in  the  scribe's  experience. 

Xn.  S6--37.  U  Messiah  David's  Son  Jesus  now 
asks  His  hearers  a  question.  The  exact  purpose  and 
significaQoe  of  the  question  are  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  apparently  Jesus  held  that  the  Messiah  (who  is 
HiioB^  ckMB  not  impend  on  Davidk}  desoeat  for 
aatbori^.  He  is  more  than  the  heir  of  David's  doiy. 
This  implies  either  that  Jesus  did  not  claim  to  be  of 
the  house  of  David  or  ebe  ^t  He  set  little  value  on 
this  connexion.  The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  llOi,  and 
the  argument  aasumee  that  David  wrote  this  psalm. 
This  attribution  was  traditional,  and  was  "  acoepted 

oar  Lord  aad  Wa  ApoitleB  on  the  authority  of  tiw 
recognised  guardians  of  the  ouion "  (Swete).  Jonu 
starts  from  the  soholaiship  oorrent  In  His  d^.  HiB 
use  of  that  sobolarahip  does  not  Und  His  foDowen 
to  its  aooeptanoe  to-day. 

XIL  88-W.  A  Wandng  Against  Hie  Serlhes.— Theae 
verses  read  lUce  a  summary  of  or  a  fragment  from  the 
tonserdisoouneinQ.  The  lelerttioe  to  widows*  hotues 
is  found  only  in  Mk.  Its  meaning  is  obBeur&  Did 
they  take  noh  fees  for  {nous  services,  or  {oess  the 
rights  of  creditors  against  widows  hoishl}^  T  Alike 
their  sodal  ambitdons  and  their  impoTerishing 
widows  turn  their  prayers  into  |iretenoe.  These 
oritioisniB  seem  rather  sweeping  if  auned  at  a  olaas. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  }adae,  without  the  actual  context 
and  without  fuller  knowledge  of  Jesus'  oontempotaties. 

xn.  41-44w  Hie  WUow't  intss.— After  teaching  in 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  Jesus  sat  down  near  to  the 
treasury  in  the  court  of  the  women.  He  watehed 
those  who  came  to  contribute.  "  As  (a  poor  widow) 
brought  her  last  coin  as  an  offering  to  Ood,  she  received 
high  praise  from  Jesus  ;  we  do  not  hear  that  He  onded 
her  poverty.  A  love  which  oan  give  up  all,  ranked 
In  eyes  as  the  highest  wealth  a  man  oan  win  " 
(Schlatter).  Jesus  admired  both  tlw  gen«x»ity  and 
the  futh  of  the  woman.  Trusting  God,  she  could 
surrender  all  she  had.  Jesus  pronounosd  poverty 
blessed  in  so  far  as  the  poor  stand  always  nearer  to 
genuine  sacrifice  than  the  rich,  who  may  give  largely 
of  their  superfluity,  *.e.  of  that  which  costs  them  littJe. 

48.  mltoi:  p.  117. 

Xm.  1-37.  The  Qchatokvleal  Dtoeoone.— The  first 
two  verses  oont^n  our  Loid's  prediction  of  the  fall 
Jerusalem.  To  the  Jews,  such  an  anticipation 
would  seem  blasjdiemous  (c/.  Ac.  614).  The  dlHOOune 
that  follows  does  not  explicitly  develop  this  prophecy. 
For  "  the  abomination  of  desolation  (14)  is  only  a 
vague  reEeraifle  to  the  laying  waste  of  Jerusalem, 
thowh  it  does  foreshadow  some  signal  profanation  of 
the  "mnple.  (The  [dirase  comes  from  Dan.  027,  U31*, 
and  means  a  profanation  that  provokes  horror ;  cf.  also 
I  Mac.  I54,  67.)  The  subject  of  this,  the  longest 
speech  attributed  to  Jesus  in  Mk.,  is  the  signs  nf  the 
end.  rather  than  of  the  fail  of  Jerusalrai,  ^ough  the 
end  of  the  age  and  the  destmotkm  of  the  city  would 


be  closdy  associated  in  the  mind  of  tho  evangelist. 
Three  stages  are  indicated.  There  js  first  (5-13)  a 
period  of  wars  and  natural  oalamitiee.  Duringit  the 
Christians  must  expect  and  boa  peiaeontion.  l3us  » 
followed  (14-33)  by  the  neat  tribnhtioii;  itself  hersUed 
by  the  insult  to  the  Temple.  This  toibolation  wiU 
come  suddenlv  and  affect  the  whole  conn  try-aide  of 
Judiea.  At  both  stages,  fiabe  ^i^ets  and  falu 
Chiiets  will  arise  and  deceive  many.  £ven  tim  ii  not 
the  end.  After  that  tribolataon.  the  po were  of  nature 
shall  be  shaken,  and  the  Son  of  Man  wiH  amnr  {^-07). 
The  oondusion  of  the  chapter  coforoes  U»  dntr  of 
watcfafolnesB,  on  the  double  gionnd  thai  the  snd  b 
near,  and  yet  that  %e  pieoue  hour  is  inoaloolabk 

i^37).  .  ^ 

That  the  disoooise  is  oomposito  ai^>ean  from  the 
parallels  (see  notes)  in  Lk.  and  Mt.  In  particular  tsL 
u  given  in  a  better  context  in  Ik.  ITsif.  and  is  not 
re^vduoed  in  lk.  2I21.  The  genuineness  of  ths 
discoune  as  an  utterance  of  Jesus,  has  been  dinnted 
on  the  following  grounds  t  (a)  Tbs  setting  fonh  a 
signs  of  the  end  b>  inoonsiBtent  with  the  rnily  oc 
Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  in  lk.  llnoL  Simflsify,  the 
distinguishing  of  preparatory  stages  does  not  fit  is 
with  the  emphaaiB  on  the  suddooneea  of  the  ooming 
<^  the  Son  of  Man,  which  k  oharaoteiiBtio  ot  the 
Luoaa  passage,  nor  with  ^^jgQaenl  tone  at  ML 
1333-37.  (&T  These  signs  '«the  en3  oasiomuy 
features  Jewish  apooalvptao  {p.  432).  The  belief 
in  a  great  tribulation  Jieraldmg  the  Hessiah  is 
Babbimo.  The  Kabius  had  their  doctrine  of  the 
woes,  or  birthpangs  (8)  of  Messiah.  The  ohaEsctar- 
istios  of  each  stage  are  based  on  OT  passages ;  vidi 
12  (/.  Ml  76,  witii  19  JL  23  and  Dan.  12i,  and 
with  24!  Is.  I3io,  2423.  Euek.  32?.  (e)  Tfas  wfaols 
disoourse  deals  with  ooeetaons  laised  ^  the  later 
experience  of  the  CSmroh  (so  Loi^,  m.  867L),  It  haM, 
therefore,  been  suggested  that  a  Jewish  apooa^pse^ 
which  may  be  held  to  have  included  yt,  la,  14. 17-^ 
24-27,  30,  has  been  edited,  togetbw  whh  genuiDe 
uttenmoee  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  strengthen  tfaie  &itk 
of  Christians  about  thirty  or  for^  yoais  after  tbs 
Crucifixion,  when  thc^  were  puplexed  by  the  ddsy 
(rf  the  appearing  <rf  their  LnA.  The  puenthesis  (0 
the  reader  in  14,  if  it  is  not  a  later  gloss,  suggesta  that 
a  writing  of  some  kind,  not  a  r^rt  of  a  speech,  fonm 
the  basu  of  the  chapter.  Tlus  hyimtheeiB  lemoveB 
many  difBculties,  t.g.  the  problem  of  reocraciliug  30 
and  32.  But  we  do  not  know  how  tar  Jen 
entered  into  diiaSl  as  to  the  events  iBsdiiu;  up  to  the 
end.  The  ^ediction  ci  Jemsolem's  fall,  toe  autioipa- 
tion  of  disaster  and  tribulation  for  His  own  people,  the 
warning  against  anxiety  whether  in  the  prewaoe  <rf 
war  or  of  persecution,  the  exhortation  of  watohfukteM, 
cleariy  come  from  Jesus  Himsell 

32.  This  is  cow  of  Sohmiedel's  *'  pjUar-passagei" 
VEBL,  ooL  1881^  A  psssue  admitting  a  to 
Christ's  knowledge  must  be  trastwtnthy  histoiy, 
according  to  Schmiedei  Oeitoinly  later  oommeo- 
tators  found  the  veme  difficult  Some  FMben 
identihr  the  Son  with  the  Church.  Bat  Dolman  boldi 
that  the  absolute  use  of  the  terms,  "  the  Scm  "  ani 
"  the  Father,"  unique  in  Mk.,  pc^t  to  the  inflosBBt 
of  later  Uieokgy  at  least  oa  the  wording  ui  the  aayini 
(Ifordsqf  JesiM,  p.  194).  Whatever  tlw  original  Mm 
of  the  saving,  it  belongs  with  Mk.  IO40.  {Ibe  ^ 
in  the  ohmax  accorded  to  the  Son,  above  UmT. 
is  specially  noteworthy. — A.  S.  P.] 

nV.  1-2.  The  Decision  of  the  Cbiel  Pitoefc.  Two 
days  before  the  Passover,  «.e.  on  Wednesday,  if  tbs 
feast  day  began  on  Friday  at  even,  the  religioas  1 
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TGsolTe  to  destroy  Jeena,  it  poesible  befa»e  tiie  feast 
begiaa.  This  decaaioD  exidains  Hbo  haste  vhioh  m&rks 
the  closing  Boenes.  It  also  givee  ^e  pniferenoe  to 
John's  view  that  the  last  Supper  was  not  held  on  the 
Btnorer  night,  bat  on  the  night  b^re  (pp.  663,  743. 
1  Cor.  1.  Hie  Mvea  dns  of  nnlsavened  bread 

loBowed  tbe  Faasorer  {pp.  102f.).  For  the  ooapUng  <d 
tiie  two  ef.  2  C3l  35i7. 

Xnr.  M  The  Anotnting  of  jesoh— Ul  leooida  a 
paraUd  incident  (not  an  alternative  venion  of  the  same 
Btory)  eariier  in  tbe  life  of  Jeeus.  Jn.  (I2i)  plaoea 
the  event  aix  days  before  the  Pasaover.  This  ohange 
may  be  motived  W  nmboiiBm.  as  the  Pasohal  lamb 
ma  idioaen  oa  lOu  <n  Ninn.  Bat  Mk.'a  date  ia  not 
indirpntabla  He  inserts  the  story  here  as  a  toepaia- 
Ooa  ioT  the  death  of  Christ  (see  especially  8).  The 
alabaster  vessel  and  its  oonteota  are  alike  preoioae. 
The  woman  makes  her  last  ose  of  botJi.  She  breaks 
the  oruse,  petiiape  in  honour  d  the  guest.  Renan 
seems  to  have  fonnd  such  a  custom  in  the  East  (see 
8wete).  Or  it  may  be,  that  another  praotioe  of  the 
HelleniBtio  age  baa  suggested  this  detail  "  In  anoinW 
in^  the  dead,  it  was  usual  to  break  tite  flask  and  lay 
it  m  the  coffin  "  (HNT).  More  simply  we  may  auirpose 
that  the  voman,  in  her  eagwness,  ooold  not  wait  to 
open  the  vessel.  [The  biei^iag  of  the  vase  may  have 
jta  nltimate  root  in  the  well-known  custom  of  breaktog 
what  has  been  used  1^  »  saered  penon,  in  ordn  that 
tiie  nnoUty  thus  oommunioated  to  it  may  not  prove 
dangennu  to  any  one  -who  mif^t  use  ft  heiwftar. 
Plates  need  for  the  meak  of  a  saored  penon  are,  in 
harmony  with  this  taboo,  frequently  deetroy«d  (p. 
200,  Lev.  624-30*).  Or  in  view  of  me  custom  men- 
tioiMd  in  HNT,  the  breaking  the  vessel  may  aymboUse 
the  death  <d  the  body  8),— -A.  S.  P.]  Jesna  defends 
tliis  seenBing'  wute.  Immediate  locaal  utility  la  not 
the  final  guide  to  devotion.  The  woman  seized  a 
xaSme  omnvtonity.  The  ohanoe  of  serving  Christ 
in  ifie  poor  would  contanae  and  is  likely  to  continue. 

S.  SunoD,  not  otherwise  known. — qptkeoard :  note 
mg.  There  is  little  support  for  iend«ins  liquid  nard. 
[Aitsaohe  has  argued  strongly  for  Uie  rendering 

drinkable^"  sinoe  ointments  were  dnmk  mixed  wit£ 
wine.  But  "genuine"  is  much  more  jnobable.  Or 
mttUou  iDMj  be  equivalent  to  pittakes  and  refer  to  the 
Ffatada  Tarebinthos,  the  re^  U  wbicht  with  other 
sweet  soenta,  was  mixed  with  ofl  of  nard.  See  EBi., 
4760f_A.  6.  P.]— 8f.  is  assumed  to  be  nnhistorioal 
by  manv  sriiolara.  But  the  foreboding  of  death  might 
have  taken  the  form  of  8,  and  there  aeema  to  be  no 
special  reason  for  adding  9  unkeo  it  were  a  genuine 
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r.  lot  TIN  BstnvaL-Jodas  helpa  the  ohieC 
priests  in  the  wsy  they  need.  He  undertakes  to  hand 
over  Jesus  quieUy,  without  attraoting  the  crowd. 
Sohweitser  supposes  Judaa  to  have  betrayed  the 
MeesiaQic  secret  which  gave  the  chief  priest  oonfldenoe 
to  pat  hia  question  in  62.  But  no  suoh  bebayal  was 
neoesaary.  Jodsa  ex^ained  the  time  Then,  and  the 
[daoe  wlwre,  Jeeus  eonld  most  oonvenientjy  be  anested. 
Mk.  Rives  DO  hint  as  to  bis  motive. 

XIV.  13-18.  PreparatfoQ  for  the  Last  Supper.— Mk. 
regarda  the  last  supper  as  the  Passover;  contrast 
Jd.  1329, 1828, 1914.  In  this  incident  Jesus  shows  "  a 
sapematoral  knowledge  of  oiroumstuioes  as  vet  un- 
realised," M  in  tiie.  case  of  the  triumiAial  eatry 
(ilk.  llil).  Bat  is  it  not  possible  that  here  we  have 
some  pre-arronf^nent  intended  to  balBe  Judaa  and 
the  ohief  {oiests  T  The  room,  at  any  lafee,  is  lea^, 
fumisbed  with  eaipeta  and  oonohea. 
m.  17-SL  JiBOsBmaliflieTnMlMiyotJialUr- 


The  refarenoe  to  the  Twelve  in  17  may  be  Bimply 
OonvmUonal  (cf.  I  Cor.  I65).  "  He  that  eateth  with 
me  "  <i8)  may  not  point  to  the  immediate  feast,  but 
to  PHl  4I9  (HNT),  and  ao  m^  simpfy  stnngthm  this. 
Mb  does  not  describe  an  aetaial  disoovny  of  Judas, 
nor  indicate  how  Judas  departed,  if  he  was  prosent, 
VTith  21  cf.  942.-18.  as  they  neUnad  (mg.)i  it  was 
no  k>nger  the  custom  to  stand  at  the  Passover. 

XIV.  22-a&  The  Bread  and  the  Wine.— After  the 
eataog  of  the  lamb,  the  householder  broke  bread  and 
distriouted  it,  and  then  sent  round  the  cap  of  blessing. 
Jesus  seems  to  have  invested  thia  pc^  of  the  meal 
with  special  stgnificanoe.  He  assooatea  it  with  His 
approaching  death.  He  links  the  thought  of  His  deaUi 
with  an  act  of  oommunion  which  binds  the  diaoiple- 
band  together.  He  oouplea  His  saerifioe  with  the  new 
covenant  which  is  to  bnng  men  foigivenees  and  direct 
knowledge  of  God  (c/.  Jer.  3131-3^*),  and  with  the 
bopB  of  that  day  when  He  will  dnnk  a  new  kind  <^ 
wine  with  His  own  in  God's  kingdom.  "  Newness  " 
is  oharaoteriBtio  of  the  kingdom. 

XIV.  aa-31.  On  the  Way  to  the  Homt  of  OUm 
Jesw  Fontells  the  Fallon  of  ttie  I>Mplei.~Having 
oonchided  the  least  by  singing  the  second  half  of  the 
Hallel  (Pbs.  115-118),  Jesns  and  His  dia^ptes  go  ont 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jesos  warns  His  disciples 
that  they  will  desert  and  deny  Him.  The  waaung  ii 
aasDolated  with  ZeidL  13?— perhaps  due  to  later 
fleoticaL 

80.  The  reference  to  the  second  oockorow  is 
peouliar  to  Mk.  The  detail  has  also  been  disputed 
on  the  ground  that  oocks  were  forbidden  to  be  kept 
in  Jerusalem.  This  is  not  a  serious  difficulty,  Mk. 
may  have  minmdentood  a  simida  lefercaioe  to  ooek< 
oiow,  a  term  wdtestatdiBhed  in  popular  retiming  of 
time  (ef.  1335).  Abo  the  proliilmtHi  may  not  have 
been  ttfootive.— SI.  Tb»  vigour  of  Peter's  protest  is 
emphasized  in  Mk. 

XIV.  82-4B.  Qetbsenune.— On  the  oUier  side  of  the 
biook  Kidron,  in  a  garden  called  Qethsemane  (=oil- 
press)  Jesus  took  the  three  most  intimate  disoiides 
aside  to  he^  Him  bear  the  burden  of  surrender.  It 
has  bem  suffiested  ttiat  they  were  not  {hysioally  dose 
moi^  to  Jtam  to  hear  the  words  of  His  prayer. 
Then,  later,  ^ey  must  have  been  spiritually  oJoee 
enough  to  interpret  the  scene  aright.  Mk.  uses  a 
forcible  jduase  m  33.  Jesus  b^gan  to  be  "  full  of 
terror  and  distress"  (Weymouth).  The  second  verb 
implies  perplexity.  BiviUe  holds  that  the  last  part 
of  38  "was  obnoualy  spoken  1^  Jesus  of  Himawlf, 
and  did  not  merelv  refer  to  the  steeping  condition  td 
the  disoipleB."  Toe  words  describe  "the  torments 
He  was  enduring."  Perhaps  the  boldest  intrapreta- 
tion  of  Qethsemane  is  given  in  Heb.  67-10,  PniL  28 
may  also  rtiEer  to  it.  The  disoiple  who  was  ready  to 
die  with  Jesus  is  unable  to  waton  with  Him  one  hour. 
The  dosesfe  companions  of  Jesus  cannot  share  His 
inner  txavaO.  I^Teither  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration 
nor  in  the  garden  do  they  know  what  to  answer  (qf.  40 
with  06 ;  Bendet  Harris,  Memoranda  Sacra,  p.  92). 

87.  lite  name  Simon  has  not  been  used  sinoe 
3i6.  b  this  signifioant  ?— 41.  It  Is  enough:  HNT 
and  Wdlhausen  s».  "  Enough  of  sleep."  Do 
Zwaan  has  discoverad  tiiat  the  word  is  often  used  in 
on  reoeipt-forma.  It  may  then  refer  to  Judas, 
has  received  '*  (the  bribe).  He  haa  succumbed 
to  the  temptation.  This  is  attxaotive  (Exp.  1905, 
p.  iSet,  MouHon  and  Milligan,  Voeabubuy.  pp.  t^^^.). 
XIV.  4a-B0k  Tte  Aimt^ndas,  fam&r  with 
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0«tiiaemane,  now  ooraes  with  a  band  hastily  armed 
with  olnbs  and  short  aworda  suoh  as  private  peracHis 
oarried.  They  oome  as  ii  expeoUng  resiBtanoe,  and 
one  of  them  lc»es  an  ear  (there  is  no  miraole  of  healing 
in  Hk.  at  this  point).  They  treat  Jobub  as  a  bandit 
A  bandit  will  be  preferted  to  Jeens  hy  the  crowd,  when 
the  oholoe  ia  omted  to  them.  The  agreed  sign  hy 
which  Jesus  is  to  be  betrayed  is  the  kiss  with  whiw 
the  pajal  oaed  to  solute  his  Rabbi. — 40.  I  wai  dally 
with  you  In  the  fem^e:  Mk.  has  only  told  us  of  three 
days.    A  longer  ministry  in  JeroBalem  seems  implied. 

XIV.  61t  The  Toang  Man  who  Fled  Kaked.— A 
ODijooB  lUitle  imddeat  peouliar  to  Mk,  Is  it  a  popular 
addition  to  tiie  etoiy.  leoalling  Qen.  30i2  (so  £lNT). 
or  is  it  a  fulfllmeat  of  Am.  2i6  (ao  Loisy)  T  It  is  more 
natorally  interj^reted  as  a  pemcnal  ezperienoe  of  the 
evangelist,  as  his  signature  to  his  portrait  of  Jeeua. 

XIV.  6a-66.  The  Trial  btf  ore  the  Sanhedrin.—'Hua 
trial  ia  irregular  ia.  many  ways.  It  was  unlawful  to 
hold  BQoh  a  trial  at  night,  it  ia  not,  therofor^  un- 
histotioal  (Uont^ore,  l  345f.).  Mk.  speaks  of  the 
whole  Suihedria  meeting  and  of  all  oondemntng  Jesns 
iSSfii).  This  is  his  customary  popular  exaggeration, 
prompted  here  by  desire  to  throw  the  guilt  on  all  the 
religious  leaders  of  Judaism  (c^.  15i).  The  trial  is 
really  a  preliminary  investigation — a  search  for  a 
ohaige  on  whiob  Jesus  may  be  oondemned  and  haoded 
over  to  Pilate.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Sanhedrin 
had  lost  the  power  of  oapital  punishment,  but  under 
the  oiroumstanoes,  the  leaders  desired  to  tluust-the 
reBponsibility  for  the  death-sentenoe  on  to  Pilate. 
Wellhausm  thinks  the  first  line  of  testimony,  the  saying 
of  Jesus  against  the  Temple,  was  the  true  foundar- 
tion  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (cf.  13i*).  To 
claim  to  be  Messiah  was  not  uaqihemy.  Montefiore 
rightly  oommemts :  "  Though  the  wediotion  about  the 
Temple  may  have  been  nearer  Uaqdiemy  than  the 
claim  to  be  Messiah,  still  ...  it  was  not  technically 
blasphemy  .  .  .  and  if '  blasphemy  '  oould  have  been 
atretohed  to  suit  one  offence,  it  oouU  also  have  been 
stretched  to  suit  the  other  "  (i  360).  Jesus  died  for 
nifciming  to  bo  king  of  the  Jews,  and  He  died  in  the 
eonfldenoe  of  Hie  ultimate  trhuni^i. — 60.  For  tiie 
siluioBoE  Jflsns,  <!f.  Is.  fiS?. — 65.  ThisaoeneaeBmBtobe 
reflected  in  1  P.  230-23.  Some  trace  it  to  OTinfluenoe ; 
see  Ml  61  (BY).  Is.  606,  633. 

XIV.  66-72.  Fetw*sI}6nlaU-Peter  had  folbwed  into 
the  inner  court  of  the  chief  priest's  palace  (54).  Here 
he  is  challenged  by  a  maid-servant,  He  demes  all 
knowledge  and  undentanding  of  her  meaning.  1^ 
rednndau^  ol  the  smtMioe  wfits  his  embarraaament. 
Later,  in  the  poroh  that  gave  acoees  to  the  courtyard, 
the  maid  repeats  her  iduileoge.  Peter  daues  again. 
The  third  denial  ib  aooompanied  with  oaths.  Mk. 
retains  his  second  oock-orow. 

72.  TheVord  rendered  "  when  he  thought  thereon  " 
ia  obscure.  It  may  also  mean  "answering."  Peter 
recalled  t^e  word  of  Jesus,  and  his  tears  w«e  hia 
aaawer  (eee  Swete).  [J.  H.  Houttoa  pointe  out  tiiat 
the  verb  ia  found  m  the  papyri  in  the  seiiM  **  to  eei 
about "  doing  a  thing.  So  hen  "  he  set  to  and  wept," 
which  is  practically  eqidvalent  to  RV.  See  also  AUen's 
note.— A.  S.  P.] 

XV.  1-16.  Jesos  beloie  FUate.— A  second  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrin  hdd  in  the  daylight  legolarizee  the 
oondemnation  arrived  at  overnight.  They  now  take 
JosoB  to  Pilate  (governor  of  Judaa,  a.d.  26-36,  see 
p.  663)  who  was  m  Jemsakim  daring  the  Passover. 
The  narrative  is  oleaiiy  inoomplete.  No  formal 
aooosation  the  Sanhedrin  ia  mooided.  Pilate's 
oondnci  throughout  ia  not  ohuaoterMio  of  the  man 


of  ruthless  ometty,  revealed  in  Philo,  and  in  lie.  13i. 
The  description  of  his  part  is,  therefore,  doubted  by 
some,  who  say  it  is  determined  by  Mk.'s  denie  to 
make  the  Jews  entirdy  reeponaible.  The  crowd  oaDs 
out "  Cnio^  "  ;  Pilate  hardly  ^ffonoonoee  the  seotenea. 
Indeed  Fiwe  raoimueed  the  mnooenoe  of  Jesos  aod 
Uw  hsnulBeimwn  tu  His  followeia  But  Pibto  may 
have  been  impressed  by  Jeeos,  and  his  oondoot  might 
be  determined  by  a  ynuk  to  {day  with  the  Jewish  rulna. 
This  woukl  be  quite  in  keeping  wiUi  what  we  know 
of  him, 

6.  The  oostom  of  neleasing  a  prisoner  is  not  othenrisB 
attested  (Jn.  1839*).  ft  nay  ham  been  »  nmotiBe 
adopted  hy  7.  Banbbae  (="wm  of  the 

teauiei,"  probably)  waa  a  fajily  oommon  name  (Ht. 
27i6f.*).— la  PiUte  rightly  paraeived  that  the  priesti 
were  nuunly  respmaible. — 16.  Sooniging  usoalty  pm- 
oeded  cruoifixion  (c/.  Joaeiduu,  War*,  Q,  xir.  9). 

XV.  lO-aOL  The  SohUen  Moek  itKm^"TtaB  natm- 
tiro  in  its  tarie<  fnteaeity  is  mjr  poignanL"  8obm 
Boholan  suggeet  that  Jem  is  tmated  nhe  tiw  oentel 
figure  in  a  Bcrae  from  amime(waBtbereap(^sdarplav, 
The  King  with  the  Crown  Thorn  J).  Otfaaadeteots 
resemUaiioe  to  the  mocking  of  the  human  ■annfiiwl 
victim  in  the  Peoinan  Bacsa  or  other  Oriental  lestzvaL 
But  the  aoonsation  against  Jesus  would  prompt  ttie 
mookBry.  He  has  claimed  to  be  king.  He  ehall  wear 
a  triumphal  crown  hke  Onsar'a.  It  shall  be  made  of 
thorns. — 16.  Ti»  pnrt<ainm  aeema  to  be  tiie  reakienee 
ot  the  govemor  and  his  bodyguaid.  It  was  pnbablf 
the  fortress  An  tenia  on  the  north-west  of  the  Tanpfe 
preoinot  (see  Swete). 

XV.  21-82.  The  OnulfllklL— Tonally  the  oochniiial 
himaeU  carried  hie  does  (ue.  the  oroes-bar.  pcofaaUy 
not  the  upright).  Jesua  seems  to  have  been  ezhaoated 
hy  the  eeoiiighig  and  Hia  own  acanw,  flinwa  of 
C^iene  waa  mroed  into  Hie  ewvioe.  The  refcwPBe  to 
Sunm'a  ohildren  is  prfntieaa  onfea  tfaey  wen  known 
to  Mk.*8  readen  (HNT).  Bufua  is  niratianed  at 
Rom.  I613  and  Alexander  in  Ac  I933,  1  "Bm.  lx> 
{but  they  are  not  neceasarify  the  same  men  as  tiioae 
to  whom  Mk.  lefen).  The  dragged  wine  used  to  be 
tiered  \n  Jewidi  lidiea.  Tbey  mixed  tmnHmgBte 
{Jet.  630*)  with  the  wine^  not  myrrii,  whiidi  was  not 
BOporifio.  Jeaoa  meeta  death  with  senaea  unduBedL 
The  clothing  &o  crucified  one  was  the  perquisite 
of  the  soldieCB.  The  casting  of  lots  leoalb  Fl.  22t& 
The  affixing  of  a  fa^blet  to  publish  the  grovnd  d 
punishment  was  not  unosuaC  The  railingB  of  the 
spectators  reproduce  the  charges  aftsinst  Him,  espeoi- 
allf  29,  32.  UnoonsoioQsty,  uev  disokisB  His  ^ocy, 
*'  He  saved  others."  General  Booth  is  repoctsd  to 
have  said,  "  They  would  have  believed  in  Him,  had 
He  txme  down  ;  we  believe  in  Him  beoause  He  stayed 
api"— 26.  ttie  third  hour :  i.e,  0  a.m.  Jn.  1914*  cannot 
easily  be  hanomised  with  tlua  note  of  tinn  Tlw 
reticence  of  this  tkbb  and  indeed  of  the  whole  sfeocy 
is  remaikable. 

XV.  8S-U.  TbalMlflftaDi^AithaBiztlilmr 
(12  noon)  then  was  a  prateniatosal  ^ooaft  over  Jndaa 
(reject  BVm  "earth**).  This  waa  not  an  eolipaa. 
which  oould  not  oocoi  at  full  moon.  BiOier  the  son 
was  actually  olooded  at  the  time,  or  the  ineadaat  is 
suggested  hy  such  a  passage  as  Am.  89  or  the  belief 
that  nature  mourns  heroes  (see  Plntanh.  Mop.  28Sci>. 
Whm  the  dailmen  had  lasted  lor  thiee  hooza,  Jsaus 
ntteied  the  one  word  tram  the  Ooss  reooided  in  Mk. 
and  Mt.  If  apoken  in  Anmaio  "  Eloi,  Eloi."  the  Bus- 
understanding  that  foBows  ia  stzanaei  The  Heb.  Bi. 
Eli  mifdit  be  so  misnndentood.  WO  do  not  know  Ite 
oxaeti^iifieaneBofthiBsteaagaaTaisMinlWglydtBohtu 
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tanf.  The  vOidB  oome  from  Fb.  32i.  "  Btmnge  to 
think  that  is  the  cry  of  the  feeUng  of  Jesus.  One  is 
afanoet  tempted  to  say  that  there,  as  in  a  suprnne 
imtanoe,  is  measured  the  distance  between  raeUng 
uid  faot.  So  He  felt ;  and  yet  mankind  has  been  of 
toother  mind,  that  there,  more  than  in  all  else  that 
Se  was  or  did,  t^ere  was  Qod"  (CHorer).  The  offer  of 
Hnwar  (c/.  Bo.  214)  may  be  an  aoi  of  idndnw.  The 
Patting  iat  Wjah  is  mockery,  or  otuiosity.  After  six 
iouzb'  torture  Jesus  died,  with  one  more  inartioalate 
iry.  The  not  ytU  of  the  Tem[de  Bymbolises  the  effect 
>f  His  deaUi  ((^.  Heb.  lOiQf.).  The  manner  of  Bis 
Leatlk— the  stnogth  of  His  eries  and  the  suddenness  of 
he  end— ooavinoed  tih»  oentorion  that  He  was  more 
ban  man.  "  The  oaptaia  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
pepd  as  the  type  and  forerunner  of  the  oounUees  bands 
f  heathra  who  have  been  won  over  to  the  message 
f  the  crucified  One  "  (J.  Weiss).  The  evangedist  then 
loitions  some  of  Uie  women  who  watched  a&r  off 
nd  to  whom  be  may  hare  owed  some  of  his  inlorm*- 
ioQ.  The  loyalty  of  the  women  aorpaued  that  of 
le  disciples.  Mary  of  Magdala  (p.  29)  most  not  be 
lentified  wit^  the  woman  that  was  a  dnnar  mentioned 
I  Lk.  737.  Salome  is  desoiibed  in  Ht  2756  »B  moUter 
f  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 

XV.  42-47.  Tbe  BmUl  of  Jfl8lis«— Dt  2I23  emoined 
16  burial  of  dead  onminals  before  nightfall  |c/. 
wephns,  Wan,  XV,  t.  2).  The  day  of  the  (>uoifizion 
»ing  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbatti,  «.&  Friday,  the 
irryins  out  of  the  law  was  doaU7  desirable.  It 
paired  ooxirage  to  abroach  Pilate,  but  Josqih  of 
timathaa  oiioyed  simcient  distinotion  to  venture, 
late  gzantfld  him  the  corpse  (t^e  brutal  technical  word 
used).  Joaeidi  hastily  placed  the  body  in  a  zook- 
mb,  the  ohanoteristio  mode  of  burial  at  that  time 
d  idaoei.  The  stone-  which  covered  the  entrance  to 
D  tomb  was  a  pioteotion  against  wild  beasts  and 
[eves  (Henziee).  The  women  marked  the  spot  and 
.  to  render  the  last  offices  of  love. 
1-8.  Hm  Womtt  Itnd  the  Tomb  Empbr^The 
»  gospel  of  Mk.  ends  with  the  stiange  dlsoovny 
mby  ib»  women  when  Ihey  visited  the  tomb  early 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  week.   Thb  can  hardly  be  the 

original  ending.  Indeed  tbo  last  sentenoe  is  not 
complete.  It  runs  in  Qr.  ephdbowUo  gar  ("for  they 
feared  "),  and  though sentenoea  ending  with  the  paitiofe 
gar  (=for}  arenot  unknown  in  Gr.,  t,g.  in  FbilostratuB, 

ri  as  ^  end  of  a  obaptn*  or  a  book  each  a  smteooe 
intolerable,  and  the  verb  "  they  feaiod  *'  calls  for 
an  object,  perhaps  "  t^  Jews."  Sbneover,  tUs  story 
of  Uke  women  is  oleariy  intended  to  lead  np  to  other 
stories  of  appeaxanoes  in  Qalilee  to  Peter  and  the 
Twelve,  whion  are  not  narrated  (see  espedallT  7). 
Either  Hk.  never  combated  his  bot^  or  its  onginal 
coding  has  been  lost. 

The  histoikity  at  this  stoiy  has  been  qiusUoned, 
aoiaiBtimm  on  aooonnt  of  the  hadness  of  drtafl,  but 
jnore  often  on  aooonnt  of  tjie  difficulty  of  believing  in 
tho  miracle  of  the  empty  tomb.  For  an  ingenious  oat 
not  altogether  oonvinomg  attempt  to  save  the  hia- 
totkuty  while  denying  the  miracle  see  Lake,  The 
Se»urreaim  of  Jesua  Christ,  pp.  2461  But  the  issue 
cannot  satisfaotorfly  be  disciiBBed  on  the  iaberpretation 
tk  the  story  in  isolation  (see  further  the  Introduction 
to  1  Oor.  B). 

ZVL  9-80^  Theae  verses  ocmstitute  the  kneer  of 
two  alternative  mdings  found  in  some  MSS.  In  an 
Armenian  text  (of  a.d.  986)  the  longer  ending  is  attri- 
buted to  Ariston,  the  Presbyter,  perhaps  the  Aiistion 
who  was  among  the  authorities  of  Fapias,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  eeoond  oentuzy.  It  is  a  summa^, 
baaed  on  the  gont^  aod  Aote ;  9  leCers  to  Jn.  20 ; 
13  Tests  on  lie.  24 ;  i7f.  on  Ac  228.  In  style  and 
vooabulary  it  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  gospel. 
To  this  kmger  ending  should  be  added  (in  14)  the 
passage  recently  disooveied  in  Codex  W,  the  Detroit 
MS  en  tJhe  go^fels.  It  is  included  in  Mofiatt's  traos- 
latkm  of  &a  NT.  H<^Eatt  also  mints  the  shorter 
abema^TB  ending  reCened  to  in  Bvm.  It  nms  thus : 
"But  ihey  nve  Peter  and  his  companions  a  brief 
aocount  ca  Si  that  had  been  enjoined.  And  after 
that  Jesus  Himself  sent  out  by  means  of  them  from 
east  to  weat  the  aaored  and  imperishable  message  of 
etenud  sahratlon." 
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IntrodoetioQ. — A  weU-known  pnooage  in  Eoeebioa 
( BiA,  iii  39}  qaotes  Papiaa.  Bishop  oE  Hierapolis 
(c.  Aj>.  125)  as  saying:  Matthew,  in  the  Hebrew 
dialeot,  oompiled  the  Loda,  and  each  one  interpreted 
them  acxx)iduig  to  his  ali^ty."  Iienieus  (c  180)  baa  a 
Bimilarteniark(£^a«r.,iii.  l),andaddsadate:  ''\^ea 
Peter  tuid  Paul  were  preaching  in  Rome  and  fonnding 
the  Oiand)."  Paioas's  etatoment  has  be^  taken  by 
many  Boholare  to  refer  to  a  ooUection  of  sayings  of 
Jeens,^  with  a  certain  amount  of  narrative,  in  fact  the 
hypothetical  source  called  Q  (pp.  672,  676f-}  which  Hee 
b^^d  our  Fiiat  and  Third  Gospels.  Onr  Mt.  is  not 
the  work  of  an  apostle  (an  evewitnesB  would  not  have 
depended  so  much  on  earner  writings),  nor  ia  it  a 
tranalaticm  from  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  ori^naJ.  But 
if  Matthew  did  as  Papias  assorts,  we  can  nndeistand 
how  his  name  wonld  be  given  to  the  Gospel  which 
most  completely  incorpomted  his  work. 

Contents  and  Sources. — After  deecribing  the  birth 
and  infancy  of  Jeeos  (If.)  and  the  mission  of  John  the 
Baptist  (3i-i3),  the  Gospel  narrates  the  Baptism  and 
Temptation  of  Jesus  (3i3-4i7).  The  account  of  EBfl 
■woik  in  Galilee  (tcachiiu,  healing,  the  call  oS  the 
Twelve,  and  the  effect  on  the  pecnilo,  on  the  anthorities, 
and  on  Himself)  take  up  4i8-I&2o.  Thence  to  the 
end  of  18  the  narrative  deals  with  work  outside 
Galilee,  in  the  midst  of  which  comes  the  deoiave 
episode  of  Cseearea  Fhilippi.  19f .  describee  the  jootney 
to  Jerasal^Hn  lao  Passion  and  Besurreotioo. 

The  article  on  the  Synoptic  Problem  has  shown 
{p.  673f.)  how  greatly  indebted  Mt.  is  to  Mk.  in  salqeot- 
mattor,  language,  and  order  <A  eventa.  This  was  bis 
fint  nmin  sonice,  though  he  often  abbreviates  it,  for 
he  bad  much  other  materifd  which  ho  was  uudous  to 
use  without  exceeding  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
papyrus  roll.  And  while  wo  may  trooe  an  impulse 
to  omit  or  soften  passages  in  Mk.  which  seem  dero- 
gatory to  the  Messiah  or  the  Twelve,  we  may  easily 
go  too  far  in  awribii^  such  motives  to  our  evangelist, 
who  was  perhaps  munly  concerned  with  the  simplo 
task  of  saving  space  (see  H.  <T.  White,  in  Church 
«^  Quarterly  Sevtew,  July  1915).  Mt.'a  second  main  souroe 
was  Q,  quite  as  tisefnl  to  him  as  Mk.,  and  besides  these 
he  appears  to  have  had  (a)  the  little  manual  of  OT 
passages  {Ustimonta)  which  the  early  Church  deemed 
prot^etic  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  (b)  a  number 
of  nUestiniaa  traditions  vhich  may  have  come  to 
him  orally.  These  inchtde  incidenta  in  the  hdaoey 
and  Passion  Narratives  (espeotnlly  portions  of  27), 
but  also  sections  hke  I438-31,  1724-37,  21iaf. 

Charaeterlstlesr— The  tendency  of  Mt.  to  group  and 
olassifv  his  material  has  often  been  noticed.  There 
may  be  some  intention  of  providing  a  systematic 
manual  for  the  use  of  converts  and  the  instruction  of 

■  P.  a  Buridtt  and  Btodel  HairiB,  ho««v«r,  ugM  that  It  wh  a 
lydteoUoB  <■(  aMtoMnfa  or  01  psoof-tag^  c<  Om  UMMuUp  <t 
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Tonth.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  he 
IB  fmd  of  nnmerical  schemes,  groups  of  three,  ssna, 
five,  or  ten  incidents  or  topics,  but  they  are  not  ahrsja  : 
suooeesful.  More  important  than  such  matters  of 
form  is  the  purpose  that  dominates  the  book.  This 
is  the  presentation  of  the  Mesriahrfiip  of  JesgB.  Bis 
royal  dignity  and  prerogalivee.  iniB  aan  can  be 
traoed  from  the  genealtwy  and  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  through  the  whok  of  the  teadung  (with  its 
claim  to  supersede  the  Law],  down  to  tne  Paasioit 
with  the  unconscious  testimony  of  the  insotiptioik  on 
the  cross,  and  to  the  final  asaartion  of  all  authcaity  . 
in  heaven  and  on  earth-  In  like  manner  the  true  beni 
of  the  kingdom.  His  eccieaia,  are  those  who  accept  the 
Meesiahahip  of  Jesus.  There  is  throughout  a  Mending 
of  the  Judaic  and  the  supra-Judaic  that  makes  one 
tlihik  d  the  antbor  aa  the  nuning  mcample  otm"  soribe 
instmoted  unto  tiie  Kingdom  d  Heaven"  (ISsz). 
bringing  out  of  his  store  tnings  new  and  old.  Tbese 
and  other  characteristics  are  noted  in  the  oomae  oi 
the  following  commentaiy. 

Date  and  Authonhfo. — The  Gospel  most  have  bem 
subsequent  to  t^t  of  Mk.,  t.e.  some  time  after  a.d.  70 
((^.  227*).  Tba  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthfami 
(e.  A.D.  w)  has  some  omilaiitios,  the  Bp.  of  Bamalw 
seeiDB  to  quote  22i4  as  Scripture,  bat  the  dato  of  this 
woik  ia  uncertain  (70-132).  Li  any  case  the  Gtmoet 
was  known  to  Ignatius  (e.  110)  and  to  Hermaa  (c  ISO). 
Azchdeaoon  Allen  pleads  for  a  date  as  eaify  a*  60, 
but  the  uBoally  received  opinion  is  80  or  90. 
omclnsioiL  is  pardy  - suggested  by  what  Kppmr  to  be 
reflections  of  tSimch  me,  thondht,  and  atguamtim, 
heiarmn^  to  the  last  decades  of  the  fint  century.  The 
Gospel  Ineathee  the  air  of  Palestine,  bat  its  oormpder 
was  one  somewhat  out  of  touch  with  Jemaoleni.  and 
there  came  to  him  traditions  of  rery  varying  vkIbb. 
He  is  an  archnologist,  but  not  a  aritical  one.  Hon 
than  this  we  can  hardly  say,  bat  we  osnnot  rinaplr 
brand  as  pseudonymous  a  prodoodon  whiob  had 
genesis  in  the  sagacity  and  affection  of  the  ent^fle 
cnstoms-offioer.  It  &  good  that  Matthew's  mmm 
should  remain  in  the  title. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  wishes  to  acknowledge  \m 
special  obligations  to  the  works  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Manteflois 
and  Br.  A.  H.  M^Neile.   It  cnily  remains  to  insBii  lial 
the  plan  <^  this  commentaiy  on  Mt.  neoesrittttea  4a  ' 
leader's  atudtr  of  what  has  been  wiitt«  od  the  paaBri  ; 
seoUons  in  Mk.  hy  Mr.  Wood.   Onh-  so  ean  Iw  aik  a 

S roper  treatment  oi  the  passages  that  ooomr  in  ooA 

Uteratore. — ComtneiUariee  ;  {a)  M<Hisao.  9Ma 
(Cent.B),  Smith  (WNT),  Ptominsr,  Andenon,  ITiJIiw 
(WestC);  (&)  Allen  (IOC).  Bruce  (EOTk  VMhk 
Can  (CGT);  (etWallhaiiMii.  Z^m  fZK). 
WeiBB  (Mey.),  HoHsmann  fflO),  KManMaaad 
Giesamann  (HNT),  Uerx,  NSwoa.  i.  Wtfia  |Bfn 
Rose,  Baljon;  {d)  Madaron,  J^riWbwrf  . 
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hat,  Gibson  (Ex.B);  Aitiolea  in  DioticmariM,  Tntio- 
ductdraiB  to  NT,  the  Gospeb,  and  thoSynoiitic  Problem ; 
Wonka  on  the  Life  ana  Teaching  of  Christ  (as  oa  pp. 
670f.} ;  Hamack,  Sayings  of  Jesua  ;  Bmee,  With  Open 
Face  ;  Luliyn  Williams,  The  Hebrew  Christian  Messiah. 

L  1-17.  Tbe  OfBMalogy  <tf  Jesm  (</.  U.  323-38)^ 
The  Bildica]  part  lA  this  genealogy  (2-13)  is  talu<n  from 
1  Ch.  1-3,  with  some  ndp  from  Ru.  4i8-20,  Gen. 
38i6ff.,  and  other  OT  passages.  It  oontaiiw  derioes 
for  ssaiating  the  memory,  e^.  (a)  three  groups  eadi 
of  fourteen  names,  thongh  one  name  is  missing  from 
the  third  gronp  (cf.  17) ;  (6)  the  three  fonrteene  may 
be  connected  with  the  number  (three)  and  the  nnmericpl 
value  (fourteen)  of  the  letters  in  the  Ueb.  name  David  ; 
(e)  notes  Bke  ''of  RahaJ>,"  "of  Ruth"  (5).  "of  her 
01  Uriah  "  (6),  and  the  roforenoe  to  the  Captivity  (11). 
There  are  some  slips  in  the  Gr.,  e^.  Asaph  {vxg.)  for 
Asa,  Amos  (tng.)  for  Amon.  Three  generations  aro 
omitted  m  8  through  a  confusion  of  the  Gr.  name  for 
Usdah ;  and  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  is  oonfused 
with  Jeboiaohin  (Jeooniah,  11)  of  the  next  generation. 
The  second  group  should  really  have  included  eighteen 
names  (c/.  Cod.  Beeae  in  U.  Sssff-)-  BbeaHlel  and 
Zembbabel  (12)  are  the  last  bibHoal  namee ;  the  re- 
mainder reeta  on  tradition,  and  varies  widely  from 
I±.'b  list.  It  is  incredible  that  son  should  unfailingly 
BQOoeed  father  in  David's  line  for  twenty  generations : 
tJheHeb.  for  "his  son"  often  means  simply  "his  heir. ' 
Legal,  not  physical,  desoent  il  meant  t^t^hoat. 
The  mbbis  regard  Rahab  as  a  famoufl  proselyte  (e/. 
Heb.  II31,  Jas.  225).  While  Mt.'s  list  is  of  kings  and 
(after  the  Exile)  of  claimants  to  the  tluone,  Ik.^  may 
be  a  list  from  the  Bethlehem  land-tegistor  of  owners 
of  Jesse's  property.  During  the  Exile  no  Jew  held  the 
land,  and  to  fill  tbe  gap  the  names  of  Shealtid  and 
Zembbabel  as  heirs  of  David  might  be  inserted 
(Wright,  Synopsis*,  299).  The  enwuiation  that  Lk. 
gives  the  tme  of  Mary  is  not  found  in  eariy  Christian 
writers.  Their  view  (Eusebius,  Hist.,  i.  7}  was  that 
Joeeph  was  the  real  son  Jacob  (Mt.)  but  the  l^al  son 
of  B«li  through  a  levirate  marriage  (p.  llO,  Dt.  26ff.*). 

Wxigbt  shows  that,  dividing  U.*b  liA  into  four 
aeotions,  we  reach  the  foDowing  tesnltB : 

1.  Jeeos-Salathiel :  693  years,  22  names, 
average  27  years.  (Mt.  13  or  U  names, 
average  43.) 

2.  Neri-Nathan  :  383  years,  20  namee,  average 
19  years.   {Mt.  14  namee,  average  2T:) 

3-  David-Abraham  :  Mt.  and  Lk.  each  14  names 
with  average  of  67  years. 

4  is  peculiar  to  Lk — years  patriarchal  and  un- 
certain- 

The  gMiealogiee  warn  us  not  to  worship. the  letter  vS. 
SoriptTtre.  They  were  the  best  the  time  could  produce, 
and  we  moet  not  expect  more.  The  Jews  were  more 
interested  in  genealogy  than  in  aooiiraoy.  Mt.,  while 
he  proclaims  Jeans  we  son  of  David,  introduoea  into 
the  pedigree  four  womot — Gentiles  and  sinners — a 
flttfaig  prelude  to  tiie  stoiy  erf  One  who  oame  not  to 
call  toe  ri^teous,  and  was  known  as  the  friend  of  the 
outcast.  These  women  may  have  been  included  to 
retort  on  the  Jews  themsdvee  a  reproach  that  was  sure 
to  arise,  or  had  arisen,  against  Marv.  With  a  royal 
hooae  having  such  a  history  th^  oonld  not  throw  stonee 
at  the  CSumians.  Feihaps  the  whole  genealogy  was 
dzttwn  up  to  meet  the  oojeotlaii  d  the  soribea  that 
JesoB  oowd  not  be  theMeniah  as  Hewasnot  desoended 
from  David  (cA  Mk.  1235*  Jn.  74off.). 

1.  An  introduotion  to  2-17.  or  lees  probably  to  If.  or 
to  the  whole  hock. — 16.  The  Sinaitus  Syriao  version 
(o.  AJ>.  900),  reads  "Jacob  begat  Jowpb.  Joseph,  to 


whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  virgin,  begat  Jflens  who 
is  called  the  Moanah  "  (see  JThS,  Jan.  1910),  but  this 
need  not  be  the  original  reeding. 

L 18-^  Tbe  Blrfii  of  the  Messiah.— In  Ht.,  Joseph 
has  the  principal  rOle;  in  lAc.,  Mary.  Six  inniiied 
dreams  are  narrated  in  Mt.,  tiuee  of  them  with  the 
angel  of  Yahweh."  Five  are  in  ehs.  1  and  2,  the  dxth  in 
27.  Early  writers  like  Justin  Martyr  claimed  oredenoe 
for  the  vii^^  birth  of  Jeena  beoaase  records  of  pagan 
religion  were  ftill  of  similar  marvels.  Fbilo  is  withes 
for  similar  Jewish  beliefs  about  the  patriarchs.  One 
ourious  early  idea  was  ^lat  Mary  conceived  by  a  diaft 
of  Divine  light  through  the  ear. — 18.  Holy  Ohost:  in 
the  OT  sense,  "  the  power  of  God  in  active  exer- 
cise."— 19.  righteoia:  oonsoiMiUons  in  observing  the 
Law,  "  and  (yet)  not  willing,"  eto.  Ih.  mentions  no 
Boruples  and  no  thought  of  repudiaticMu— Jesm: 
Beb.  Joshua,  "  Yahweh  is  solvaticm." — Ub  people :  the 
Jewish  nation. — 22f.  Not  part  of  the  anil's  address, 
but  Mt.*s  comment  {<^.  Is.  7i4*).  This  introduces 
OS  to  a  marked  featdie  of  Mt.,  his  use  of  OT.,  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  Intiod.  See  farther  the 
Conmi.  of  Micklem  (xzu  ff.);  Buridtt,  Owp.  Biet,, 
pp.  124-128 ;  and  especially  R.  Harris,  Testimonies. — 
26  is  not  a  statemmt  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary,  a  doctrine  bolstered  up  by  one  of  two  sup- 
positiMiB — that  the  brotheis  of  Jesus  were  (a)  Joseph  s 
children  by  a  former  marriage  (Origeo,  Clem.  Alex-). 
^)  cousins  of  Jesns,  sens  d  ISaxy  the  wife  of  Atphteus 
(Mt.  2756— Mk.  1540),  "brotiier"  merely  implying 
idnehip  (Jerome,  Augustine).  See  "  Brethren  o<  the 
Lord.'^  HSDB  and  HDB  I320. 

n.  Three  fiieidenbi  of  CSulst'fl  (ADdliood. 

n.  1-12.  The  VMt  ot  the  Ha«laiu^'*  Hie  reMon 
of  the  Magi  well  deaerved  the  dtmble  honour  of  st^u- 
lating  the  growth  d  the  doctrine  d  the  Fntore  Life 
in  Judaism,  and  of  offering  the  first  homage  of  tiie 
G«itile  worid  to  tbe  Redeemer"  (J.  H.  HouHui, 
"  Magi,"  HSDB).  [Boo  on  the  relatitms  of  this  story 
to  Magianism,  J.  a.  Moulton's  Early  Zorooatrifmism, 
pp.  282-286.  He  says,  "The  narrative  might  have 
been  composed  by  a  Magus  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  portrays  Magian  ideas."  In  a  Jew  the  "  correct 
oc^our  "  is  interesting.  The  stu:  was  not  a  planet  ar 
conjunction  of  planets,  since  "  the  planete  were  malign 
for  the  Magi."  He  thinks  it  was  a  new  star,  such  am 
oocasionaUy  flame  out  in  the  sky,  dwindling  speedily 
wd  fading  from  sight.  The  stars  were  oonneoted 
widi  the  Fravashia,  and  the  quest  of  the  Magi  was 
"for  an  idmtifioation  of  the  Fravashi  they  would 
associate  with  it."  The  Fravashi  is  a  man's  spiritual 
counterpart.  "An  apparition  trf  a  bright  Nova  in 
tbe  sky  would  soneet  the  Fravashi  of  a  great  <Hie 
newly  bom"  (ER^  vol.  vi.,  p.  118).  See  18io*,  Ac. 
12i5*— A.  8.  P.] 

^nie  astronomer  Kepler  regarded  the  star  as  a 
new  scu  combined  with  a  ooajonotion  of  Jupiter, 
Venus,  and  Mars  in  the  sign  "  pisces,"  which  signified 
Judaea,  tbe  whole  being  inteipiated  hj  Uie  Chaidsean 
astrcdogeis  aooording  to  the  rues  at  their  art.  To  Ht. 
it  was  a  fulfilment  of  Balaam's  prediction  in  Nu.  24r7. 
Cf.  also  Test.  Levi  18.  There  ia  a  story  that  in  a.d.  66 
Tiridates  of  Parthia  went  with  a  tram  of  three  Magi 
laden  with  presente  to  Nero,  "  whom  they  worshipped 
as  Lord  and  God,  even  as  Mithras."  If  the  anti- 
christ of  earif  Christian  bdief  received  such  homage, 
the  real  Messiah  oould  not  have  received  less.  Note 
^t  no  number  is  gmn  in  Mt.  The  "tory  has  hera 
embeUiahed  in  later  tradition  the  adoitioa  of  a 
Magus  who  oonld  not  iom  the  others,  but  saoiifioed 
bia  life  bi  a  deed  of  kjodnesa  and  had  a  virioi  ot 
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Oirist.  An  ancient  oonunentator  says  that  gold  is 
the  symbol  of  kingehip,  frankinoense  (Jer.  620*)  of 
deity,  myrrh  of  nuH^ificatkoi  (it  was  used  to  ancant 
the  (tead). 

While  Mt.  seteote  Hob  story  Lk.  suppUes  its  oounter- 

ffttt,  the  homage  of  the  kmy  and  simple  shepherds, 
he  qnotatitm  (ML  62)  in  6  foUors  neither  Heb.  nor 
LXX,  but  -perhaps  some  Palestinian  midzaah.  (Mt. 
If.  as  a  whole  is  a  kind  midiash,  >.&  not  liistor^ 
pure  and  ainiple,  bat  history  with  a  puiposei)  It 
gives  "  land  af^Jndah  "  for  "  Epluathah,^'  insrats  the 
neeative  "  in  no  wise,"  and  reads  the  Heb.  oonsonants 
aa    prinoes  "  or  "  leaders  "  instead  of  "  thouflnnds." 

For  a  thorough  study  of  "  the  star  in  the  East," 
Mid  especially  of  the  wordano/oW,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott, 
Bee  Kxp.,  Deo.  1916. 

n.  13-18.  TlM  FDght  Into  Egypt  and  the  Hassaere 
a  Ibe  ImoeeiitB. — While  Ut  says  Jesos  waa  bom 
before  Herod's  death  (how  Iraig  Wore  he  does  not 
say),  I^.  BDsgests,  by  his  noerenoe  to  QuiriniDB, 
that  it  was  aner.   But  see  Lk.  2i-3*. 

16.  H08.  111*.  It  looks  as  tboogh  Mt.  made  the 
incident  fit  the  qnotatirai,  cf.  Abbott,  op.  cif.,  p.  413. 
A  seoond-oentuiy  Jewish  tradition  speaks  ca"  Jesoa 
woiidng  as  a  labooier  in  Egypt,  and  praotisinc  magio 
ere  he  returned  to  Paleetine  and  proclaimed  Himself 
a  Ood.  There  were  a  million  Jews  in  I^^ypt  in  the 
first  oeutory  a.d. 

In  place  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Bethlehem  ohildzen 
Lk.  givefl  the  story  of  the  presentation  in  the  Temple. 
The  maaaaore  Ls  not  narrated  by  Josephos,  though  he 
dwells  on  Herod's  crimes  (ef.  p.  609).  It  mi^  be  an 
echo  of  a  Jewish  legend  about  Abmham's  esoi^  from 
Nimrod,  and  also  leoaUs  ib»  stoiy  of  HuncAi  (Ex. 
Ii3-Si^. 

17.  Theo  was  fnlfllM ;  Ht.  does  not  here  say  "  in 
oidw  that " ;  he  will  not  attribute  to  Herod  (or  bo 
Judas,  279)  a  Divine  purpose.  See  Jer.  3I15*.  The 
"  two  years  "  (16)  suggests  not  that  the  Hagi  arrived 
two  years  after  the  Birth,  but  thai  the  star  appeared 
two  yean  before  it,  and  Ihdr  qneet  had  lasted  so  long. 

a  19-88.  The  SatttonwDt  at  KaEantlL—Bj  Herod^i 
wm  Arobelaua  (p.  609)  hold  the  title  of  King  m  the 
Emperor  Augustus  forbade  it.  In  Galilee,  another  of 
Herod's  sons,  Antipas  (p.  600),  was  teteaioh.  There 
is  here  no  thought  that  Nazaroth  (p.  29)  was  Joe^h's 
previous  home.  He  goes  there  beoause  (a)  Judiea 
might  be  dangerous,  (6)  pxtmheoy  must  be  fnlfiUed. 
For  Ht.  the  qoest^tm  of  the  Messuh's  birthplaoe  does 
not  arise ;  Joseph  and  Uary  live  in  Bethlehem,  and  it 
wookl  be  there.  Lk.'s  knowledge  of  Naeareth  is  better 
thui  Mt.'s.  The  oloBcet  OT  oonnexioo  with  23  is  that 
Is.,  Jer.,  and  Zeph.  refer  to  Messiah  as  the  bnuaoh 
( Ntzer)  of  the  house  of  David.  "  Nasarenea  "  was  a 
oODtemptuouB  name  given  to  the  early  Chiistians  ;  Mt., 
to  ocnseorate  it,  anatohee  at  the  fiuntest  prophetic 
alhuion  ((^.  Ac.  223*).  It  is  onrious  that  Naxareth  is 
not  mentioned  in  0T>  Josephus,  or  the  Talmud,  but 
that  seven  mike  from  the  present  villase  ^ere  was 
Bethlehem  of  Zebnlnn  (Josh.  19is),  called  in  the  Tal- 
mud "Zoriyah"  (T=Notzenyah),  the  Naxarene  (or 
Galilean)  ^ethl^em.  Did  Jesus  really  belong  to  this 
place  T  The  double  name  "  Bethldiem-NaaareUt  *' 
might  eaiily  aooomt  lor  the  variant  tnidit«m  as  to 
His  Urthplaoe. 

in.1-12.  John  the  Bi9tM(Hk.  12^*,  Lk.3i-i7)^ 
The  common  Synoptio  material  begins  hero.  The 
chief  difference  nom  Mk.  is  the  addit£m  oi  7-10  from 
Q  (p.  672),  cf.  Lk.  37-9.  where  the  words  are  addressed 
not  to  the  Phai^ues  and  Sadduoeea,  but  to  the  crowd. 
In  Ht.*B  view  the  miariaees  tJioo^  to  eaoape  the 


coming  judgment  by  the  more  rite  of  baptism,  and  he 
makes  John  ask  who  indioated  to  (not  "wamad") 
them  that  such  escape  was  possible,  iSon  than  out- 
ward repentsjioe  'is  needed — a  b^ter  life,  and  mon 
than  a  claim  to  Ahrahamin  descrait  (1^.  Jn.  833-59^ 
Judgment  goes  by  character,  not  by  i*oe ;  for  on- 
righteoasQosB  there  is  no  escape,  iif.  expianda  Hk. 
1^.  and  mt«isifiee  the  idea  at  judgment.  Mt.  oom- 
tanee  Mk.'a  "  Holy  Ghost "  and  Q'n  *'  fire."  Fbr  the 
figure  in  12  ef.  Jec.  I57. 

8.UDgd«nof  liaaTCii:lit."olthfiheaTcna.'*  Ht. 
in  BOOoiduMW  with  the  Jewish  praotioe  of  avoidbg 
the  Divine  name,  uses  this  phrase,  as  Jesus  probablj 
did.  Mk.  and  lk.,  writing  luther  for  Gentile  readen, 
employ  "  kingdom  of  God."  Both  phrases  have  the 
same  meaning  {cf.  p.  662 ;  also  Mt.  2I43*). — 7.  Vha^ 
sees  (520*)  and  SaOdueees  (ef.  p.  624).— hrood  of  t^«i  : 
scorpions  and  snakes  are  frequently  driven  foam  (hair 
holes  by  mooriuid  and  forest  fires  in  Paleatiua.— 
11.  bear:  better    take  off  "  {ef.  Jn.  126). 

HL  13-17.  The  Baptism  of  Jeeu  (Mk.  lo-ii*. 
I^.  32if0^14t.  (Mt.  only)  meeta  the  objeotiiDn  to 
the  acceptance  by  a  einlem  Jesus  of  a  baptism  eon- 
neoted  with  repentance  (p.  661).  Jesos  mahitaiiw 
("  sufEer  it  now  )  that  a  temporary  neoeonty  moat  br: 
acknowledged.  Until  the  new  revelation  is  ready,  all 
nghtBOWHi^  ipS.  Divine  oidinanoes,  moat  be  duly 
observed.  For  John's  saue  of  unworthineee  </. 
Ik.  68  (Peter).  The  message  of  the  voioe  (17)  m  a 
oombinatoon  of  Ps.  27  and  Is.  <12i  (the  Gr.  word  for 
'  servant  "  also  means  "  child  "),  whete  the  context 
epeaka  of  the  spirit.  Bead,  thoWbre,  "Tbia  m  my 
Son,  the  Beloved,"  the  Beloved  b«ng  a  Mmshnir 
title  (Eph.  16).  Then  is  some  reaaon  lor  holdiBg  that 
the  orinnal  annoimoeinent  was  singly,  "Hum  ait 
my  Son^'  {cf.  Cod.  Becae  in  Lk.  2za),  and  that  w  hfn 
here  the  influence  of  the  Tnuufiguntiiaa  namtave^ 
an  influence  much  expanded  in  the  Ebionite  Gospel 
and  Justin  ( Tnvh.  88)  reference  to  a  tiidit.  Jeau 
Himself  probaoiy  realised  His  &0OBhq>  oefon-  Bh 
MeHriahmip.  Tniero  is  nothing  in  Mi.  (fwpwinlWg 
we  omit  14!.,  ef.  II2-6*),  aa  taen  u  nothing  in  Ilk. 
and  I^,  to  Bti^eat  that  vision  or  voioe  came  to  any- 
one but  Jeeua. 

nr.  l-lt  The  Temptation  (Mk.  liaf.*,  Lk.  41-13*). 
— Jesus'  Budden  recognition  of  His  Sooship  or  Measiah- 
ship  and  of  the  responsibifity  thus  laid  upon  Him. 
found  natural  enHreasiim  in  Hia  retiranieDt  into 
Bohtude.  In  the  <ueary  wilderness  of  Judjea-(p.  31). 
which  overhangs  the  north  of  0»  Dead  S»,  He 
nappies  with  the  problem  of  what  is  involved  in  beiag 
God's  Son,  of  how  Che  Mewah  must  do  God*s  wiD.  Ihs 
narrative  is  tak^  (as  in  Lk.)  from  Q.  There  ue  thm 
episodes,  each  containing  a  propcned  course  of  aetioa 
and  a  Soriptnxal  reason  for  its  rejection.  The  aeaaed 
and  third  scenes  are  trsmsposed  in  U.,  but  Mt.  raohaUy 
preaerra  the  original  oraor.  Both  Mt.  and  Lk.-,  tta 
Mk.,  lay  stress  oa  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  mflntiin 
the  forty  days  as  preceding  the  three  episodea,  ttmi^ 
I^.  (like  Mk.)  makes  the  whok  puiod  one  <A  tenuto- 
tion,  and  adds  that,  when  aD  was  over*  tfaa  <bi8 
left  Him  only  "  for  a  season."  Carious^.  U.  amim 
any  refownoe  to  angdio  aocoonr. 

Attcnqita  have  been  made  to  taoe  the  atairy  to 
hiflnenoB  ct  the  temptaiioB-nBnmtivee  ol  eatdlhr  iatam 
like  Abraham  and  Job,  or  even  of  Buddka  or  San- 
aster.  Others  find  its  source  sin^far  in'tta  haU 
that  one  of  the  fnnotions  ul  the  Heaamh  waa.  to  «Mr 
throw  Satan  :  others  astin  re^id  it  aa  a  aaiiwv  fa 
imaginative  form,  pkoea  in  the  foreCnnt  c<  tl 
t4  Ae  tempiatiane  wluah  Je«H  ank  in  lh»  1 
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His  miiUBt<7  {cj.  Mk.  831-33,  Jn.  613.  2228). 
There  is  no  neeo  for  adj  <A  tbeee  Msomptirais.  thovh 
the  atperieooe  mtrvm  w  an  epfbuDo  m  Jenu*  fdeali, 
oMtiTes,  ftod  IiMoiam  thioai^unit  Wm  miaistay.  The 
hisknkity  of  the  nuntive  is  guaranteed  by  ita  fHnoM 
at  this  pMnt,  and  by  the  agreement  of  its  Bif;;nificMioe 
with  tiie  purpose  and  meuiod  of  Jeens.  The  Btoiy, 
which  iDu3trate«  Hia  someme  akill  aa  a  teacher,  moat 
have  come  from  Jesoa  Himself,  periups  in  the  days 
that  {<dlowed  PetoT'i  oonfesBum  ait  CtMaiea  Philippt 
In  similar  fotdiioa  Isaiah  bad,  KHoe  time  aftn  the 
experience  itself,  oommnnioated  to  his  diadidQi  hia 
t-iaon  in  the  Tcanpk  "  in  tbe  year  that  Uiqc  Usdall 
dkd  (Is.  6)." 

Hm^^,  nnd  wit^  no  apparent  mewis  of  gett^  food, 
Jeeofl  IB  confronted  with  the  proposal  to  sati^  His 
need  by  taming  stmes  into  hiead  (ef.  79).  This  wonld 
be  a  natural  and  reastmahle  use  of  the  power  anooiated 
with  His  new  office.  But  tfie  prc^osat  ignores  the 
et«nul  troth  that  man  ia  spirit,  and  that  his  life  ia 
matained  by  other  food  than  bread  (Dt.  83).  We 
most  not  overlook  the  "  H  "  of  the  teonptation.  The 
truth  of  the  revdation  of  the  Bonship  nught  so  eosQy 
be  tested.  Jemui  repudiates  the  Bporions  teat  and 
chooses  the  real,  i.e.  the  perfect  obedienoe,  in  which 
God's  earliw"  eon  "Isnel  bad  failed.  <^.Jn.434- 

The  bacA:grotind  <rf  the  aeoMul  proposal  ia  the  ptHnilar 
apooalyptio  Hemianio  hope.'  It  finds  its  pHiailel  In 
the  later  demand  of  the  Pharisees  for  a  sign  (I238S.. 
16iff. ;  Jn-  2i8},  some  manifest  mipemataral  proof 
of  the  Messiah's  credentiAls.  "  If  tjion  art  the  Messiah, 
cast  thyself  down  ;  angeia  will  shield  thee  from  barm." 
The  MMstah  ia  to  deaoend  <ni  the  elonda  of  henven ; 
do  (hfa,  aa  it  were,  and  shov  that  yon  have  a  obanned 
life.  Bat  in  Jesoa'  view  man  has  no  right,  even  if 
he  has  the  power,  to  foroe  the  hand  of  God.  The 
Divine  protection  is  promised  not  to  the  preBumptaoas. 
bat  to  the  ordinaiy  wayfarer  who  sets  his  love  and 
trust  on  Ood.  Jeaos  rejects  the  ten^rtatim  to  atfa^ 
qoiok  pomiarity  and  aneoaaa  by  nnfoir  meaiu.  The 
"  irinnaofeof  theTem^"  waaotdyTisHedbithoiutht, 
and  may  have  bem  sofrgflsted  to  Jesna  aa  He  stood  on 
the  «ige  of  some  oliff  in  the  wilderness.  But  c/.  the 
way  in  which  Bzekiel  (Ezek.  83)  was  carried  about  by 
the  hand  of  the  Spirit. 

Nor  does  thtf  thud  proposal  take  ns  out  erf  the  desert. 
Lk.  4s  aaya  nothing  of  a  mountain ;  Bpiritnal  or 
mental  exaltation  is  quite  sufficient.  On  some  rocky 
summit  with  a  fai^ieaohhig  view  otHnee  the  suggeMion 
to  broaden  the  fteld  of  Meoaianio  service  by  hying 
aside  the  spiritual  ideals  which  had  alreamr  taken 
shape  in  Jemis'  mind.  But  to  aeonre  the  dominion 
of  the  earth  on  such  terms  would  be  virtually  to 
worship  Satan.  "To  seek  eovepoignty  for  the  sake 
of  Bovereignty  without  waiting  for  God's  hour,  to 
ehftre  tiw  mteresto  aad  the  passions  of  the  wtrid.  .  .  . 
to  aim  at  an  ordinal^  royalty  and  adopt  the  meaoa 
that  might  lead  to  it,  human  potioy,  cimning,  and 
violenoe,  would  be  to  abandon  the  oanaa  of  6od  lor 
that  of  the  devil (Loisyj. 

M'Neole  summarises  thus :  "  The  first  temptation 
is  to  donbt  the  truth  of  the  revelation  just  received, 
the  aeoond  to  t«at  it.  and  the  tiiiid  to  snatoh  prema- 
turely at  the  Heaslahriiip  whidi  it  fnvolveB."  Thus 
in  ea«h  case  tiie  temptation  tttms  on  the  oonscionanees 
of  bemg  caOed  to  the  Measianio  office.  In  each  case 
the  atrugRle  was  between  the  popular  concepticm  of 
that  office  and  man's  supreme  tulf^anoe  by  which 
evMi  the  Meesiah  is  bound.  The  oonniot  and  ito  issuea 
are  in  tnie  accord  with  the  yeaia  of  tneparation  in 
Naurefeh  and  the  oonaaontion  to  the  Knujdo  im  ooD- 


snmmated  in  the  baptinn,  and  with  the  subsequent  life 
of  Jeans.  It  markea  the  aooomidishment  of  an  atudiiu 
and  abaolnte  harmony  between  His  fellowship  with 
God  and  Hta  otmoeptiiHi  <A  the  Meaaiahabip. 

Dr.  Peaks  has  kmdfy  supplied  the  following  note ; 
The  primary  purpose  the  first  two  temptations  ia 
to  undermine  toe  ocmviotion  of  Sonahip,  and,  this  having 
failed,  the  third  seeks  to  set  the  misaicm  of  Jesus  on 
WToaog  linea.  The  first  two  axe  brought  into  the  same 
oategoiy  by  ^  emnmon  fc»mnla»  '  H  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God!."  Reaotion  followa  on  the  iwliant  eosta^ 
of  oooviotion,  the  critical  intellect  is  tempted  to  doubt 
the  realily  of  the  experience.  Everything  depended  in 
His  future  work  on  the  certainty  of  His  Divine  Son- 
ship  ;  it  was  this,  then,  that  must  be  teotcd  before- 
hand to  the  ottermoet.  "  Aband(Hied  by  God  and  on 
the  edge  tA  death,  can  you  be  God's  Son  I  Pechapa, 
bat  in  a  matter  ao  momentous  make  sore.  If  you  arc 
God'a  Son,  you  will  have  miraculous  poms;  torn 
the  atone  into  %  loaf  and  the  prodigy  will  mflirm 
your  oooviotion,  and  inaident»ny  ueaerve  you  for 
your  missicn."  The  plausibility  <n  the  suggestion 
masked  its  fatal  character.  Jesns  detects  its  snotlety. 
To  worii  a  minK^  that  He  might  reassure  Himself 
would  impi^  that  He  had  already  begim  to  doubt ; 
the  mere  aoo^taooe  tA  the  challenge  would  have  in- 
volved  defeat.  Humanly  speaking*  death  hunger 
stares  Hfm  in  the  faoe.  But  He  remains  amohitely 
sure  of  His  Sonsh^,  and  therefore  of  His  pieaervation 
to  fulfil  His  taek.  He  stddces  Himself  and  Hia  destinv 
not  on  j^ysioal  nonrtfihment,  but  on  the  word  of  God. 
And  tbia  ia  not  for  Him  just  a  vague  generality,  it 
has  a  Tcay  definite  apjriioation.  The  word  (rf  God 
He  haa  in  Bis  mind  la  the  wtnd  ^  has  heard  Jordan. 
The  word  <A  Kin  Father,  the  vitnees  of  the  Si^  to 
His  Sotuhip — on  these  Hia  abaolnte  oonviotlon  is  based, 
in  spite  of  all  that  oontradiots  it.  And,  as  a  loyal 
ScHO,  Ho  leaves  Himadf  and  His  fate  in  the  Father's 
hands ;  on  His  vigilant  watchfutneaa  Heutteriv  depends. 
From  this  dopeodeDoe  the  second  temptation  starts, 
but  exaggerates  it  into  a  presomptuout,  dependenoe 
which  would  foroe  God's  luukd  (see  above).  But  here 
also  the  primary  intentitm  is  to  commit  Jeaos  to  a  teet 
which  implies  doubt.  The  result  of  both  is  that  the 
ocmviction  of  Jeeus  remains  impregnable.  The  attack 
on  this  is  abandoned,  and  the  third  temptation  ia 
aimed  at  reducing  His  woi^  to  a  failure  by  inducing 
Him  to  lower  His  ideal,  and  accept  a  political  Ibkinah- 
sLip,  to  gain  a  awift  b«t  worthless  sucoess  (see  above). 
Jesua  leaves  the  wildemesa  unshaken  in  His  oonvic- 
tkm,  onuwerviiMt  in  His  loyalty  to  the  loftiest  ideal. 
£7/.  p.  662. 

2.  lorfy  dafi :  ef.  Moses  (Ex.  24i8)  and  Elijah 
(1  K.  1^),  and  the  forty  years  of  Israel  in  the  desert 
(Dt.  82)^—6.  plnnaA:  lit.  "wing,"  therefore  some 
^jeotmg  toxnt  ot  bbttnas  imubc  than  a  ajun 
aommit^.-0;  Jeana  abared  the  oommui  opinion  that 
the  world  of  Hia  day  lay  in  the  grasp  of  Satan. 
Messiah's  task  was  to  break  his  power  and  reatoce 
the  Divine  sovereloity. — 11.  The  victor  reoeivea  the 
food  and  the  angeuo  sooooor  vhioh  Ha  had  lefnaed 
when  they  involved  sin, 

IT.  18-17.  Jaaui  Amiomeaa  the  Kingdom  fai  OalUae 

r.  Itff.*,  Uc.  4i4t}.~M<Hre  precisely  than  Mk.. 
givee  John's  arrest  by  Herod  Anttpaa  aa  the  reaatm 
why  Jeans  began  to  preach.  Galiwe  ma  part  <^ 
Antipas'  realm,  but  it  was  remote  ^m  the  scene  of 
JohiTs  work  aad  imprisonment,  henoe  perhaps  the 
word  '*  withdrew."  Mt.  anticipates  Jeetts*  settlement 
at  Capernaum  in  his  desire  to  work  hi  a  fulfilment  of 
one  of  his  Meoaianio  UMtimonia.   *tGalilee  (lit.  the 
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district)  of  the  natioiu  "  wu  a  txaot  in  the  old  tribal 
territory  of  Naidlitali,  whicfa  had  a  large  heathen  ponu- 
lation.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  lai^er  (NT)  Qalilee. 
Ib.  9if.*. 

IS.  Capemaam:  either  the  modem  Khan  Minyeh 
or  {more  probably)  Tell  Hum,  close  to  the  northern- 
moet  point  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  C/.  p.  29,  and  Mk. 
lai*.  JesuB  made  it  "his  own  city  {vt)' — 17.  Fnm 
Out  flnu :  ^-  I621.  where  the  pluaae  intooduoes  tlie 
period  of  pnvaie  instruction  to  trie  disoinlee. 

IV.  18-22.  The  CaU  ot  the  nrst  biselples  (Mk. 
I16-20*;  oontiaflt  lit.  5i-ii  and  Jn.  133-51).  Of. 
p.  665. — The  account  is  almost  identical  with  that  m 
Mk.,  exoept  that  Mt.  omits  the  muiticoi  of  the  "hired 
Bervant«"  left  with  Zebedee.  He  also  tranafeia  Mk.'a 
"  straishtway  "  from  the  oall  <tf  Jenii  to  the  rwponae 
of  the  orothers. 

IV.  2a-26.  SnmiDuy  of  W<A  In  OiUOm  ((/.  Vk. 
I39,  Ilk.  444). — Mt.  bore  departo  from  BOc's  order ; 
he  ia  about  to  give  an  account  of  the  teachings  of  Jeeus 
(5-7)  before  an  account  of  His  healings  (81-17).  Cf. 
the  rdsomd  at  835.  The  note  of  good  tkuan  omitted 
in  17  (Hk.  is  hero  (23)  hitrodnoed.  The  cures 
are  confined  to  the  people,  Jews.  TUm  legeod  of  king 
Abgar  ot  Edeesa  uid  his  oorrespondenoe  wHh  JesiiB  is 
based  on  the  mention  of  Syria  (24). 

26.  Decl^|Olls. — Certain  HeUeniaed  towns,  origiually 
ten  in  number  (hence  the  name),  all,  except  Soyth- 
(^>olia,  lying  E.  oi  Jordan.  For  putpoees  uf  trade  and 
to  guard  against  absorption  by  their  Semitic  noigh- 
boors  they  formed  a  league,  but  were  subjugated 
by  Alexandw  Janntens  {104--78  B.c.)-  Fompey  in  64- 
63  B.O.  gave  them  municipal  freedom  and  other  lights, 
but  brought  them  into  the  Roman  provinoe  ot  Syria, 
wh«ioe  some  of  them  were  later  transferred  to  the 
direct  anthoritr  of  Herod.   Cf.  p.  38. 

V. -VII.  Tb»  Swnum  on  the  Hoont— This  is  the 
first  «d  five  blocks  in  whkh  Ht.  collects  the  greater 
part  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  He  places  it  here  in 
view  of  Mk.  I21.  Attempts  to  locate  the  mountain 
or  the  exact  time  are  oseleee  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  sermon  is  a  collection  of  material,  not  a  discourse 
spoken  in  one  place  at  one  time. 

V.  2.  opened  Us  mouth:  a  Semitic  redtmdancy. 

V.  8-12.  The  BeaHtndoi  (qf.  Ue.  630-23).— These 
nine  sayings  (eight  if  we  reckon  10-I2  as  cme,  or  it^rd 
I  if.  as  having  ori^nally  stood  elsewhere;  seven  if 
we  omit  3)  have  analogiee  in  OT  (e.^.  Pas.  li,  32i,  89is  ; 
Pr.  832 ;  Is.  3220)  and  in  other  peirts  of  the  Qospol 
and  NT  (e^r.  13i6,  li.  1237.  Jas.  I12.  Rev,  14i3). 
BlesMd  connotes  hapj^y  and  successful  prospeiity. 
tho  poor  (3).  *>e.  the  ^nons  in  Israel,  not  neoessarily, 
tfaou^  nsouly,  poor  m  worldly  possessioDs,  yet  rim 
fat  futh  (Jas.  25).  Lk.  perhaps  keeps  the  original 
wording,  hat  Ht.  gives  the  right  interpretation  by 
adding  In  s^L  Cf.  W.  Sanday  in  Exp.,  Deo.  1916. 
Theirs  is  the  Ungoom  ot  Iwa?en,  i.e.  potentially ; 
the  actual  possession  is  still  (4-9)  in  the  future. 
We  an  not  to  limit  movni  (4)  to  poiiteaoe  for  ma ; 
one  of  tin  titles  of  the  Messiah  was  "  Comforter." 
Hook  (5)  is  the  antithesis  of  arrogant;  the  idea  of 
inheritence  goes  back  to  the  Hebrew  occupation  of 
Canaan,  and  is  used  in  Ps.  37  and  in  apocalyptic 
writings ;  here  it  is  another  aspeot  of  the  posBcssion 
of  the  Kingdom  (ef.  I929,  2634).  If  we  follow  some 
eariy  (chiefly  Latin)  authorities  in  traneposing  4  and 
5,  we  got  a  good  contrast  between  "heaven  "  (3) 
and  "  earth "  (5).  Lk.  omite  5.  In  6  and  thlnt 
alter  riKhtooiunNB  (Gr.  "the  righteousnees,"  t.e.  the 
longed-for  blessing  in  the  coming  Kingdom)  Is  a 
gbMi  i  U.  is  to  be  preferred.  The  "  poor  *'  (in  spirit) 


already  possess  righteousnedi  in  the  form  cf  monu 
goodness.  They  auo  have  the  compassionato  spuit. 
and  they  shall  receive  compassion  in  the  comioi 
Kingdom  (7).  For  the  connexion  between  righteoUr 
nese  and  mercy  cf,  Fs.  36io,  85io.  To  poooemi  tke 
Kingdom  is  to  see  God  (8),  and  this  is  for  the  pore  is 
heart  (as  distinct  from  the  ceremonially  pure) ;  ^. 
Ps.  243f.  Hfote  tiie  oomplemMitaiy  truth  01  1  Jn.  3^ 
The  peaoemaker  (not,  as  was  genenUly  bolieived,  evcfr 
Israelite)  shall  be  called  (i.e.  "  shall  be  "  ;  the  nam 
stands  for  the  nature)  in  the  coming  age  God's  aon  {9). 
because  be  shares  God's  nature  (V-  45,  also  Lk.  2036). 
Righteousness  in  10  ia  (contrast  6)  a  quality  for  wUeb 
the  "poor"  are  persecuted;  the  saying  oonzMCU 
with  the  first  beatitude  and  completes  the  golda 
chain,  iit  is  au  expansion  and  a|^Ucati(»  of  n. 
The  petsacnted  are  to  rejoice  because  of,  not  desfitb 
the  persecution  (ef.  Lk.);  In  heaTM  means  "with 
God  (Dahnan,  Words;  206S.).  While  the  teachii« 
of  Jesus  often  reflects  the  current  thooght  of  His  ds; 
on  the  question  of  rewards  and  punishments  (<f.  p. 
066),  via.  that  they  were  giaduatea  and  qnaatitaiin, 
we  also  find  in  it  new  dmients  wfaioh  ttansfom  tke 
idea,  and  so  even  G^iminato  it.  Reward  is  qmUOatm 
and  identical  for  all  (20i-i6,*  2621-23),  it  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  (63-10),  it  is  given  to  those  fat 
whom  it  has  been  prepared  (2O23).  Cf.  also  25141, 
U.  179f.,  and  M'NeUe,  pp.  64f. 

V.  18-87.  Mt.  here  tudngs  t<^ether  nk^erial  (s) 
found  Boattered  in  lk.,  (6)  peculiar  to  himaelf. 

V.  18-18.  Salt  and  Light.— Good  men  are  not  «a|v 
rewarded  in  the  ooming  age,  they  help  the  worki  nov 
and  save  it  from  both  insipidity  and  oonvption.  To 
appreciate  the  value  of  salt  ooa  must  live  in  a  laad 
where  it  is  rare,  and  mudli  more  highly  prized  than  sngv- 
The  second  clause  of  13  (e^.  Mk.  930,  lk.  I434}  was  a 
current  proverb  ;  salt  was  heavily  taxed,  and  therefoR 
often  so  adulterated  as  to  lose  its  salinity.  WiUi  Uw 
third  clause  tf.  Heb.  64-8,  IO26-29,  and  the  fate  d 
Judas  Iscariot.  With  14  (/.R0.219  (Jews).  PhiL  2i!, 
Ac.  1347,  Jn.  Si3.  The  connexion  between  the  twa 
parte  of  14  is  the  oonspiououmees  of  an  elevated 
character.  Ideallv  a  true  disciple  (15)  canoot  hid» 
his  light  (the  word  translated  bouel  means  a  nwasan 
holding  about  a  peck) ;  actually  it  is  only  too  possible 
(16).  In  13  the  light  may  be  the  influenee  of  pnaofakK 
(cf.  Lk.  816,  II33) ;  in  16  it  is  the  influesioe  <^  deeds  [q. 
1  P.  2l2). 

V.  17-VL  18.  Rlghtw>iinMM,  and  Beal^ 

After  laying  down  the  principle  that  the  Law  is  not 
deetroyed  or  annulled,  but  developed  and  taaneceodtd 
(17-30),  Jesus  applies  it  to  (a)  the  teaching  of  th» 
Scribes  (21-48).  (0)  the  life  of  the  Phariseea  (6z-i8). 

17-20.  On  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  OT 
see  pp.  663,  666f.,  also  M'Neile  in  Gambridgt  BiUim 
Eeaaifs^p.  2160. ;  Kent.  Life  and  Teaching  t4  Jmwt. 

17.  Jesus  was  never  accused  ai  destroying  the  maai 
teaching  of  the  propheta,  and  here  He  deak  «Dly 
the  Law.  He  declares  that  His  mission  ia  to  paewni 
it  by  revealing  its  depth  of  meaning,  by  carrying  i 
forward  into  that  which  it  had  been  designed  to  biisi 
about — the  Kingdom  of  God. — 18L  sewns  mis 
19  may  be  a  later  gloss,  no  "  oommandmeote"*'  ha' 
been  mentioned ;  20  continues  the  thought  ai  17. 
18.  Jot :  Gr.  iota,  Heb.  yod,  the  smalleet  leUer  i 
alphabet'. — tittle:  the  stroke  above  an  abbrev 
word.   The  Gr.  is  "  horn,"  and  perhaps  denotas  the 

Srojeoting  tip  whose  presence  or  abaeooe  ehasges  a 
Eeb.  letter  and  may  make  a  great  dilfawoa  ^  a  word, 
—till  an  tUnp  be  aoBomiBthsd  npwii  Hm  ttomH 
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of  "till  heaven  and  earth."  i.t.  the  preseot  afre, 
"pass  away."  Many  Jewiah  sayings  Bpeak  of  uie 
perpetuity  of  the  Law.— 19.  The  Jews  reoog^uMd  that 
tiie  613  oommandments  in  the  Law  were  not  equally 
important ;  aome  were  "  heavy,"  otheia  "  light. 
Kor  would  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  bring  equality  to 
all  its  members  (c/.  ii/.*  ntpni,  I81-4). — 20  continuee 
ly. — seiiboi:  "aoomparativcly  small  body  of  men  who 
(a)  eiponnded  the  lAw,  {&)  developed  it,  (c)  adminis- 
tered it  as  aaaessors  in  courts  of  juatioe." — PhariseM : 
"the  whole  body  of  orthodox  pietists  who  lived  the 
'separated' life '''(c/.  pp.  624, 666f.)-   Many  of  the  later 


Rabbis  were,  like  the  one  in  Mk.  1228-34,  very  worthy 
men,  bat  this  does  not  prove  that  Babbinism  generally 
was  beyond  leproach.  It  was  not  only  Jesus  who 
arraignect  it.    C/.  Fragments  of  a  Zadotite  Work 

(Charles,  Introd.  li.}. 

V.  21^  The  "foIfilM"  Uw  In  Rdaflon  to  the 

Teaching  ol  the  Serlbes. 
V.  21-aS.  Murder  ud  HaUee.— T«  (h«?e}  htard : 

in  the  syni^oguee.  The  additiwi  to  the  sixth 
(XHnmaodment  represents  the  "  tradition  of  the 
dders " ;  the  Judgment  means  legal  proceedings. 
Jesus  shows  that  Uie  commandment  involves  more 
than  the  act  of  murder ;  it  embraces  also  feelings  and 
words.  Anger,  let  alone  murder,  is  a  crime,  and 
involves  judgment  at  God's  hands.  "  Without 
cause "  is  rightly  omitted :  it  weakens  the  aliarp 
aDtitheds  of  Jeeus*  words.  In  the  Saea  senteaoe 
Jesus  returns  to  current  Jewish  teaching.  As  to  si 
Ue  opposed  His  own  teaching  (32a),  so  to  this  {22b) 
He  opposes  aac.  "Your  teachers  say  that  abusive 
language  snch  as  Baca  ia  punishable  by  the  local  court 
(there  was  a  sanhedrin  or  council  of  thirteen  pwsons 
in  every  place  with  a  population  of  over  120),  but  I 
say  that  abusive  language  such  as  Saea  (the  equiva- 
lent of  'thou  fool ')  IS  punishable  by  the  fire  oi  Ge- 
henna" (Hk.  943*). — 28-26  further  illustiates  the  fore- 
going principle.  A  saorifice  is  not  acceptable  to  God 
BO  long  as  the  offerer  is  not  reoonoiled  to  anyone  whom 
be  has  wronged  (23f.).  The  literal  and  metaphorioal 
in  2sf-  are  mexthcably  combined.  On  the  faoe  of 
them  the  words  mean  :  "  H  yon  are  in  debt  to  anyon^ 
come  to  a  settlement  wiUi  him  while  you  can,  before 
ho  takes  the  matter  mto  court,  which  win  mean  im- 
prisonment." Bat  something  further  is  implied  in 
26 :  "  The  Day  of  jadnnent  Is  at  hand  wnea  the 
creditor  will  be  able  to  claim  Divine  jnstioe." — aAW- 
tanr :  the  injured  part^. 

V.  27f.  Adultery. — Jesus  again  extends  the  soope  of 
Jie  prohilation  trom  actions  to  Uioughts.  There  is 
iomething  more  here  than  the  serenui  w  eran  tha 
»nth  commandment,  where  the  oovetliig  is  only  a 
natter  of  property  (c/.  Job  31i,7-i2).  The  jpapyri 
ihow  that  a  married  woman  is  probably  meant  m  28. 

V.  2et  The  Right  Eye  and  Hand  (c/.  ISsf.  Mk. 
143-47*). — "  Bight  eye  "  is  an  assimilation  to  "  right 
land  "  ;  the  two  eyes  are  really  of  equal  value.  The  eye 
B  the  member  that  should  keep  a  man  from  stombling* 
OBtead  ci  b^ng  a  stumbling-Uodc  To  go  into  Ge- 
tenna  implies  uie  destmotion  of  the  material  body ; 
t  is^e  opposite  of  entering  the  Kingdom,  or  life,  or 
he       of  tne  Lord. 

V.  Sir.  DiToroe  (Lk.  I61S  ;  cf.  Mt.  19o,  Hk.  lOiif.*). 
—These  passages  should  be  considered  together.  In 
94-6  and  Mk.  lOs-9  the  condemnation  of  dlvoroe  is 
mphasized  by  reference  to  God's  purpose  in  the 
mtticHi.  The  change  in  the  formula  (31)  suggests 
!iat  the  passage  was  not  origim^y  part  oi  the  Sermon, 
u  the  strength  of  Dt.  24i-3  (really  the  restriotitn 
C  a  ooatom  taken  for  granted*  not  a  law  ptesoribiiig 


divoToe),  divoroe  was  praotind  on  very  trivial  imtexta 
193>7)-  Jesus  deolazes  that,  according  to  the  true 
intention  of  God,  divoroe  is  sinful.  The  saving  clause 
("except  for  fornication,"  tmohastity)  is  absent 
from  Mk.  and  Lk.  {cf.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  7iof.) ;  probably 
it  is  due  not  to  Jesus  but  to  the  early  Church's  desire 
to  meet  a  pressing  ethical  need  which  has  not  yet 
oeased.  Jesos,  in  view  of  the  near  approach  oi  the 
Kingdom  "  laid  down  principles  withoni  reference  to 
any  limitations  which  the  oomidezity  of  life  now 
demands."  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  woman 
will  re-many,  but  since  divorce  is  nnful  and  the  first 
marriage  still  holds,  the  new  marriage  is  ainiiU. 

V.  88-87.  Oaths.— Jesus  sums  up  several  OT  pas- 
■uea,  e^.  Ex.  2O7,  Ler.  lOia,  Nu.  30a,  Dt.  2321--23. 
The  uae  of  oaths  and  vows  by  the  Jews  was  much 
abased,  and  the  Rabbis  were  oontinually  discussing 
whether  or  no  oertain  vows  and  oaths  w^re  binding. 
Jesus  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  fojbidding  all 
oaths,  and  admits  no  limitations  to  the  general  prin- 
cifde,  a  position  adopted  by  the  Quakers  as  by  Irennus, 
Oviffio,  ChrysoBttnn,  and  Jerome.  The  Essenes  ab- 
Btamed  from  oa^  except  at  their  initiation.  Yet 
Paul  usee  solemn  expressions  of  appeal  to  God  ((^f.  also 
1  Cor.  I631. 1  Th.  527,  and  Hob.  613-17).— Heaven  (34) 
is  the  sky,  the  dwellin^-plaoe  ot  God,  therefore  to 
swear  hv  it  is  profanation ;  so  with  sarth  (35),  His 
footstool. — by  Jemsalsm  :  lit.  "  towards  Jerusalem." 
There  was  a  Jewish  saying  that  an  oath  "  by  Jeru- 
salem "  wss  void  unless  it  was  sworn  "  towards  Jeru- 
salem." Jesos  forbids  even  this.  The  city  of  God, 
like  His  throne  {cf.  2822)  and  footstool,  implies  tiie 
presence  of  God.  Even  a  man's  own  head  (36)  is  not 
Ms  absolute  possession ;  so  he  must  not  swear  by  it. 
In  37  Jesus  condemns  unnecessary  emphasis  ;  Jas.  5i2 
sqggests  the  probable  rendering  of  the  injunction  here. 
'Wloatever  goes  beyond  plain  unequivocal  n>eech  arises 
"  from  the  evil "  that  is  in  the  w<»dd.  Oaths  spriiu{ 
from  the  nntrnthfolness  d  men.  On  this  vhoie 
passage  cf.  Seereta  of  Snoch,  40i. 

V.  8842.  Rfltaliatlon  (c/.  Lk.  629f.)— Like  the  bw 

divorce,  the  law  of  the  tus  ialionis  (Ex.  2l24f.*)  was 
more  restiiotjve  than  permissive ;"  it  limited  revenge 
by  fizins  an  ^act  compensation  for  an  injury."  Jesus 
penetrates  belUnd  this  just  ]^rmoiple  without  abrogating 
it.  His  disoiplee,  in  virtue  of  a  higher  principle,  are 
not  to  desire  numan  justice  for  themselves.  To  take 
His  words  literally  is  to  exalt  the  letter  at  the  expense 
of  the  spirit,  which  He  would  surely  deprecate.  Paul 
appealed  to  l^al  justice  (Ac.  I637,  25s-i2),  and  there 
are  occasions  when  to  decline  it  would  mean  wronging 
and  betraying  others.  BV  hi  39a  is  wioiui  read 
"  Resist  not  evil  "  (mg.),  which  reveals  itself  m  maUoe 
as  well  as  in  untruthfulness  (37). 

V.  886-42.  The  inj  unctions  foim  a  descending  scale — 
violent  assaults,  legal  proceedings,  official  demands, 
simple  reqaeets.  Perhaps  the  bfow  on  the  right  cheek 
is  more  of  an  insult  than  an  injni?  ;  it  would  natnially 
oome  from  an  op^nent's  leit  hand.  But  "right 
may  have  no  special  significance,  and  tiie  Latin  and 
Syriao  veisions  genei%lly  omit  it,  as  Lk.  does.  Lk. 
omits  the  reference  to  a  lawsuit  (40},  and  seems  to 
describe  a  robbery  with  violence,  the  outer  garment 
being  fiist  seized.~-41.  compel :  the  word  is  originally 
a  Persian  one,  aad  means  "impress  "  (2732).  Some 
eariy  good  authorities  read, "  ^f>  with  him  two  more." — 
must  be  taken  in  the  spint  rather  than  the  letter. 
Indiscriminate  almsgivim;  is  an  injury  to  society,  and 
the  injunction  is  not  confined  to  almsgiviiw. 

V.  4S-48.  Lo¥lng  One**  MslghlMiir  {</.  tk.  OiTt., 
"  Tbaa  ahalt  loro  thy  ntighbonr  "  (•'.«.  lelkiw 
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Iu!Mlit0)lBtihepieoBpto<tfaeLaw(LeT.iei8);  "and 
bftte  thine  eoemy  "  k  a  Babbiiiio  infenooe  &om,  m< 
Dt.  233-6,  which  found  mnoh  support  in  apocalyptic 
wzitinfpB  {<f,  pp.  628f  ■).  As  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samantan,  Jeeofl  sweeps  away  all  distiuotions.  The 
additions  to  44  in  AY  are  due  to  Lk.  Qiyt. — 46.  Sons 
are  those  who  share  their  Father's  oharaot^.  If  -God 
were  to  xhre  natural  Uessings  like  son  ukd  rain  to 
His  ftiMidB  and  withhold  them  from  His  eoemieB.  the 
natural  world  would  be  a  chaos :  "  in  eo  f ar  as  His 
BOOB  fall  short  of  His  nature  the  ^iritual  world  is  a 
ohaos."  Those  who  love  only  their  friends  miss  the 
Divine  reward  (Lk.  635 ),  the  attainment  of  the  Father's 
oharaoter. — 46.  What  nwaid  have  ye  T  Justin  Martyr 
has,  '*  Are  you  doing  anything  new  T  "  which  is  per- 
haps derived  from  an  c^der  teict  than  oora. — psbflcans  : 
t.e.  customs  ofBoeis  of  inferior  rank,  the  nnderlings  of 
tiie  pullieani  proper  (p.  616);  the^  exraeiBed  gross 
mptemaa  and  toos  money  for  an  ahen  power,  bo  that 
the  Jews  regarded  them  as  outcaste,  cf.  p.  622. — 4flb. 
bnthren  may  mean  **  pious  law-keeping  Jews  "  in  view 
of  early  readings  "the  godless,"  or  '"tax-gatherers," 
in  place  of  "Qmtiles." — 4S.  therefore  stuns  up  the 
teaohing  vi  17-47 ;  (my  disdideB)  is  emphaHo ;  tiio 
{utoie  (**  fihall  be  ")  bais  tne  force  of  a  oommand.  The 
comparison  with  the  Divine  charaoter  is  far  in  advance 
of  that  noted  in  Lev.  1 144,  IQzff. 

VLl-18.  Tbe"tiimiled*'UwlnRelattcntotlieLlte 
of  the  Phatlsees. — Ht.  only,  thoogh  the  digtesdon  on 
Prayer  (7-15}  has  parallels  in  Lk. 

lis  a  general  warning ;  three  BSpeots  of  the  meohani- 
oal  '*  righteouHneafl  "  that  is  "  done  "  are  given  in 
detail  in  the  following  veieee.  BmeatJi  the  apparent 
contrast  with  5i6  is  an  underlying  nnity. 

VI.  2-4.  Almsgiving. — This  practice  was  not  en- 
joined in  the  Law  ;  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation 
earning  special  merit  (Tob.  I29,  14ii).  Trumpets 
were  sounded  at  public  fastings  in  time  of  drought ; 
eorvicee  were  held  m  the  etreeta  {cf.  5)  to  pray  for  rain, 
and  alouKiviDg  was  reckoned  essential  for  God's  accept- 
ance of  we  prayers.  Mt.  uses  the  word  "  hypocrites  " 
(lit.  tutors)  as  almost  identical  with  ]niaii8eee. — They 
have  ncelTed  theti  reward :  good  deeds  merit  only 
one  reward  ;  to  ^ain  it  from  men  is  to  lose  it  from  God, 
who  will  give  it  in  the  coming  Kingdom  (4). 

VL  6t.  Prayer. — ehamber  is  fi^rative,  as  in  2426. 

The  secret  tn  legion  m  religion  in  secret." 

TL  7-15.  A  ooDeetloa  of  sayings  on  Prayer  from 
varions  oontexts.— 7.  use  not  fain  repsttthMH:  the 
emphasiB  is  on  "  vain."  We  are  not  to  pray  by  idle 
rote.  The  Gr.  word  perhaps  means  to  stutter,  to 
utter  meaningless  Bounds,  perhara  to  Bpeak  thongfat- 
lesdy.  to  be  long-winded. — 8.  Thoogh  the  Father 
knows  His  ohildien's  need,  yet  beoanse  Be  is  the 
Father,  Hia  ohildren  must  piay. 

VL  9-12.  The  Lord's  Prayer.— Lk.  112-4  differs  hi 
the  requests  for  bread  and  forgiveness,  and  omits 
certain  phrases  and  olauaee.  Had  I^.  known  the 
longer  form  he  would  have  used  it ;  his  version  is 
probably  more  original,  for  Utuigical  formulsB  texid 
to  expulsion  rather  than  ablneTiation.  Noto  also 
Uc.'b  setting  of  theprayer  (III).  Much  of  the  prayer 
is  paralleled  in  01,  and  later  Jewish  writings — e.g. 
the  Shemoneh- Earth,  or  Eighteen  (benedictions),  and 
the  Kaddish — fnmish  close  naraUels.  Jeeos  gives  it 
as  a  model,  not  a  formula.  *  Ye  "  (9)  is  emphatic. — 
Our  Father:  true  jurayer  is  Booial  and  intercessory. 
Only  in  lato  Jadusm  had  the  individoal  Israelite  begun 
to  siieak  of  God  as  his  Father,  but  the  practice  was 
nowing.  The  intimacy  thos  im^ied  is  balanoed  1^ 
the  levnent  desire  that  His  name  (t.e.  Bis  natwe  mv 


being  and  everytliiiig  whmby  He  makes  HimseK 
known)  may  be  treated  as  hmy.  Hue  oao  be  faBy 

realised  only  in  the  oonsummation  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  is  the  next  petition.  The  Rabbia  used  to  say 
that  a  pT&yei  in  which  no  mention  is  madeof  the  Name 
and  the  Kingdom  is  no  praver. — Illy  will  be  done  is 
omitted  by  Lk.,  and  probaUy  has  its  sonioe  in  the 
prayer  of  Gethsemane ;  the  words  have  a  preaeut  is 
well  as  a  future  foroe. — sa  In  heaTen,  M  on  earth  may 
refer  to  all  the  preoeding  petititms  ;  if  so,  it  brings  out 
^eir  eeohatological  foroe. — 11.  The  desire  for  God'i 
glory  is  followed  by  petitions  for  hmnan  Deeds; 
note,  however,  that  Hajvion  (e.  a.d.  140)  has  **  thj 
bread,"  applying  the  words  to  spiritual  food.  Origen 
has  a  Bindlar  interpretation,  and  ao  old  Irish  lAtio 
lis.  (Had.,  1023)  in  the  British  Hnseum  reads  :  "  Give 
ufi  to-day  for  bread  the  Word  of  God  from  Heaven  " 
(Exp.,  Sept.  1915,  p.  276.  287ff. ;  Nov.  1015.  p.  423). 
The  word  translated  "  daily  "  is  difBonlt  aiut  nrocB 
debated.  It  probably  means  *'  for  the  coming  day," 
and  oould  mean  (bread)  **  for  the  day  then  in  progress  " 
or  "  for  the  morrow, '  according  as  the  prayer  was 
oBed  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening. — 12.  Too  Jen 
oftm  regarded  tins  as  debts.   For  a  paialld  to  the 

Cion  cf.  EocluB.  S82.  On  foimveness  cf.  ISat-^. — 
ptattm  (13)  indndes  teial.  tooogh  tnal  may  oe  a 
oanse  of  joy  if  it  must  be  eoooontned  (Jas.  Iz).  To 
"  enter  into  "  must  not  be  limited  to  mean  "  yidd 
to  " ;  temptation  or  trial,  like  hunger,  may  be  for 
man's  ^od,  yet  the  prayer  contains  seUtioiis  against 
both.  xemptatitHi  is  wnmariW  tiw  fiery  txial  wfaidt 
Is  abont  to  naher  in  tiie  Bind.  On  the  whole  we  dioald 
read  "  from  evil "  rather  than  "  from  the  evil  one.*' 
The  words  "  For  thine  is  the  ksudfHn,"  etc.,  am  a 
Utuigical  addition,  appended  to  Mt.'s  venitHi  rather 
than  Lk.'s,  beoanse  it  was  already  the  fuller  form. — 
14f.  is  from  some  other  context  {cf.  Hk.  II25),  luoogfat 
in  here  as  a  marginal  note  on  la.  Sins  heve  are 
not  debts  but  transgreedonB.  See  further  DCO  (arts, 
on  "  The  Lead's  Pnyer  "),  when  the  Ktenttire,  anoisat 
and  modem,  is  folly  eitad.  Add  Gors^  Aagper  tad  tk 
Zortf'a  PrawT. 

VL10-1S.  Fasting. — Thesequelof  6.  Jesosassnmes 
that  His  hearers  practised  fasting  as  an  <Hdiiiaiy  act 
of  piety,  thouffh  He  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoined 
it,  or  practised  it,  save  during  the  Temptatioo. — fl^ 
Aran :  Kt.  **  make  invisible,'^  oanse  to  diaappear.** 
The  meanhig,  as  we  learn  &om  the  papyri,  ta  unpty 
that  they  i«f  rain  &om  washing,  ana  amear  the  mat 
with  ash  so  that  it  disappeais  under  accumulated  dirt. 
Hmoe  Jesus'  advice.  When  thou  fastest,  saoint 
thy  head  and  wash  thy  face."  llie  injunetioo  is  mon 
suited  for  a  festival.  There  is  homonr  here.  Sie 
praotioe  of  lasting  is  not  forbiddsn,  but  it  is  not  to  bo 
pwa^d.  Self-d«aialiatobecheeifal,(^.9i4-x7. 
^n.  1&-M.  Traa  RlfditooBDMS  In  RaliaoB  la 
Wealth. — The  Sermon  here  passes  from  the  Aert* 
oomings  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  There  it 
scattered  parallels  to  this  section  in  Lk. 

VL  19-21.  Treaanre  (U.  1233f-)^«m  has  sfaMdr 
spf^Mi  eartiily  and  heavenly  mwaid;  beie  tis 
theme  is  earthly  and  heavenly  wealth.  Noto  tka 
Hebraic  parallelism  and  tautolof[y  in  this  ynmhnii 
sketch  of  Oriental  wealth,  conanting  laxgety  of  ^j>- 
mcnts  {cf.  Jas.  6zf.).— rut  (i9f.)  1>  litmJfy  ^  eataqg.* 
and  refers  to  the  mice  and  other  vermin  that  ]day  haiTcs 
in  the  granary ^—dlg  fluontfl  (sw.) :  see  fix.  Utea^. 

VI.  ia.  -rhe  Jingle  Era  (Ik.  11  ~   


the  outer  lamp  of  the  bo^,  is 
wholly  Ht  up ;  if  it  is  opt «  ordsr, 
dark.  In  the  same  way,  tf  ^ 
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guished,  how  gnat  ii  the  darkmas  1  By  patting  the 
Maying  heie^  Mt.  Menu  to  have  inter|aeted  ife  o£  a 
ri^  and  vnoig  attitude  towaida  material  posManon*. 
"Single"  often  means  Ubraal;  "evil,"  grudging,  or 
aiggan^.  "  Darii "  was  a  ooUoquialism  for  unoharit- 
able.   The  Tenes  are  a  waming  against  oovetoosnees. 

VL  atu  The  Single  Sanlee  (Lk.  16i3)^The  papyri 
show  cases  where  a  third  as  well  as  half  a  atave  is 
bequeathed  in  a  will.  8noh  a  usa^e  may  have  been 
in  onr  Lord's  mind,  and  the  strife  it  engendered  may 
have  Riven  pcnnt  aikd  foroe  to  His  saying. — hM  to : 
stand  17,  or  look  to  for  support  and  help. — mammon  : 
an  Aramaic  word  (meaning  gain  or  wealth)  preserved 
by  Mt.  probably  because  it  is  personified.  Either  God 
or  wealth  mnst  be  loved  and  held  to  or  hated  and 
despised.  The  primdple  is  stated,  aiuRul,  in  the  moat 
abeohite  way. 

VL  aB-84.  muOag  AnxMr  (Uc.  1232-31  WAS  the 
nndoe  of  wealth  omy  oansea  anxietj^.  we  should  give 
it  up. — Ltte  {pauehe)  is  the  ttfe-prinoipJe  embodied  in 
the  bodv ;  it  needs  food  as  the  body  needs  clothes. 
If  Ood  hsis  given  the  greater  things  (life  and  body). 
He  can  soray  provide  the  lees  (xooa  and  raimoit). 
Leam  from  the  buds,  not  idlmess,  bat  freedom  from 
worr^ ;  if  God  pnnidea  food  for  than.  He  will  mrriy 
provide  food  toi  yoa.-^2f7-W  retorns  to  the  question 
of  the  body.   To  add  a  onbit  to  erne's  heignt  (leas 

Brobably  "  age  ")  is  beyond  man's  most  auxioua  effort, 
^ut  God  can  do  it — ^why  then  worry  about  the  amalier 
matter,  olothing  T — UBes:  ratlier  "  blossoms,"  in- 
cluding gladioh  and  irises,  whose  steins  an  need  as 
fnel  (30).  The  flowen  neither  tol  (like  men  in  the 
fieldj  nor  spin  (like  women  in  we  house). — SUL 
Anxiety  is  not  cmly  unreasonable  and  useless,  it  in 
irrehgioas — natvial  perhaps  in  Gentiles  (note  how 
lifc.  adds  "  of  the  world  '* — to  him  many  Gentiles  were 
the  Father's  children),  but  not  for  sons  (d  God.  With 
33  cf.  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  God's  name,  kingdom, 
and  will  take  precedence  of  the  request  for  food. 
The  thought  of^  34  is  different  from  that  of  25-33, 
where  no  d^r  wiD  have  its  tiouUe  beoanse  God  wffl 
provide.  Here  we  are  not  to  worry  about  to-morrow* 
because  to-morrow  will  bear  its  own  worry ;  and, 
farther,  there  is  enough  worry  for  to-day.   Qf.  lOgt. 

vn.  1-6.  Against  Judging  (Lk.  637f-.4if  )^Mt.  here 
returns  (from  548)  to  the  Sermon  as  it  stood  in  Q.  The 
Babjeats  of  the  kingdom  are  warned  against  a  oen- 
•oiious  habit  <d  mind;  jndgiQg  involves  judgment, 
uitimate  and  Divine,  or  (as  Mt.  interprets  it)  imsmt 
and  human.  Note  how  U-  in  the  parallel  to  2  goes 
on  to  enjoin  a  kindly  bearing  towards  othen.  3-3 
illustrates  the  waming  of  i. — mote:  a  piece  oi  dr^ 
wood  or  stmw,  a  chip  or  splinter.  Cf.  tne  Babbinio 
proverb,  "  He  ,who  aoouses  another  oi  a  fault  has  it 
himaelf,"  and  Bom.  2i.  The  oenaoiious  man  is  a 
hypocrite  (5),  beoanse  his  unkind  eritioism  disguises 
itaetf  as  a  kindly  act. 

vn.  6.  DogB  and  Swine. — I^.  omits,  as  a  reflection 
on  Gentile  readen.  To  the  Jew,  GentOee  were  doss, 
and  oareleas  Jews  perhaps  swine.  The  saying  lows 
like  a  modifioaticm  m  the  command  not  to  judge ;  the 
disoijde  must  exeroise  some  disoriminatim  (t  in 
teaomng).— that  wUeh  It  luly  is  a  stean^  panUM 
to  pearb;  it  may  be  a  mistaken  rendering  of  the 
Aramaic  word  for  eai^iings.  l>idachi,  ix.,  quotes  the 
saying  in  forbidding  the  admisBi<m  of  the  unbaptized 
to  the  Encharist.  Note  the  inverted  parallelism  ;  it 
is  the  swine  that  trample,  the  dogs  that  turn  and  bite. 

vn.  7-11.  The  Vame  of  Pnow^An  interpobttion 
with  no  lelaUon  to  the  context.  It  is  more  suitably 
pliaoed  in  U.  ll9-23<  The  eroiJiasis  is  on  asking. 


seeking,  Imooking ;  no  ouiditiims  or  limitations  are 
menticmed,  but  we  must  perforoe  understand  *'Not 
as  I  wUl,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  BeA  and  knock  an 
pictorial  illustrationa  of  ask.  Fish  was,  next  to  bread, 
the  oommoneet  article  of  diet  round  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ; 
stones  on  the  shore  and  pethaps  water«nakes  suggested 
themselvee  as  substitutes.  Lk.  adds  an  egg  and  a 
scorpion.  Evil  is  not  amidy  stingy  (623*) ;  compared 
with  God  even  loving  parents  are  eviL — ggiod  thugs  is 
more  original  than  Lk.'s  "  Holy  Spirit "  ;  it  inohidee 
material  as  well  as  spiritual  blesBings. 

vn.  12.  The  Golden  Role  (U.  631)-— In  negative 
forms  the  thought  is  widely  found  both  in  Jewish  and 
pagan  sonroee.  This  loftier  positive  form  we  owe  to 
Jesus.  It  is  the  qointessenoe  of  the  *'  fulfilment " 
referred  to  in  617  and  taught  in  the  Sermon.  Mt.  uses 
it  to  round  off  the  teaoning,  the  remainder  of  the 
<^pter  beW  an  epik^e. 

vn.  IS-m.  BpOogiM.— Warnings  and  exhortations 
olose  the  new  Law,  like  the  old  (Ex.  232ofi.). 

vn.  18f.  The  Two  Gates  and  the  Two  Wa|i  (Uc. 
1324). — ^The  picture  is  based  on  Jer.  218,  and  is  fre- 
quent in  Jewish  and  Christian  writings.  The  way  that 
leads  to  life  (tite  word  has  eschatologioal  force)  in- 
Tolves  difBouIues  and  teibulation  (cf.  As.  I423). 

vn.  15-28.  Fndt  the  Test  o(  Profession.— Ik. 
(643-^6, 1326f.)spraks  <^  unnaUtyinpenonal  religion; 
Mt.  adapts  th^  sayings  into  oondemnatkms  of  false 
teachers,  who  profeas  to  guide  men  to  the  way  of  life, 
while  really  seeking  their  own  advantage.  For  the 
proper  sequence  of  uionght  read  19  (e/.  3io)  after  20. — 
A  enrnt  tree :  the  papyri  show  that  the  word  corrupt 
doe*  not  hece  mean  **  rotten,"  but  "  unfit  for  food  " 
(^.  Mt.  I34S,  of  fish).  Evil  as  svch  cannot  produce 
good  (cf.  I233ff.).  As  a  complement  to  this  teaching 
we  have  instances  where  Jesoa  saw  the  possibilities  of 
good  in  bad  people. — 22L  The  character  of  the  false 
teachers  will  be  revealed  in ' '  that  (bat)  day.' '  a  common 
eacbatok^oal  expression.  "  Att«n[^  to  exorcise  by 
the  name  frf  Jesus  were  both  snooessful  (Mk.  938) 
and  unsuooesaful  (Ao.  I913-16) ;  unworthy  Christians 
'  preached  Christ  *  (Phil.  I17),  and  miracles  of  healing 
were  probaliif  wrought  by  the  use  of  His  name  as  a 
magical  formula  "  (M'Ncile). 

VD.  ai-Sr7.  The  Two  FomidattoBi  (Lk.  647-49)  — 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  sermon.  Note  the  great- 
ness d  the  claim  involved  in  these  words  of  mine. 
For  the  look  as  a  m^phor  for  a  state  of  safety  ^. 
V*.  27$  ;  tiwn  is  no  ocomexion  with  16t8.  The  de- 
ferences between  Mt.  and  Lk.  point  io  the  free  use  of 
the  parable  by  preachers  in  the  early  Church. 

vn.  2St.  An  Editorial  Mote  ((^  lli,  I3s3.  19i. 
26i). — Mt.  uses  this  transition  formula  after  each  of 
his  five  chief  groups  of  Christ's  sayings.  The  multi- 
tndes  wtm  not  pnsmt  daring  the  Sermcot  (5i),  but 
Mt.  hen  returns  to  the  Bfaraan  nurative  (Mk.  laa). 

"  The  teaching  brought  together  by  Mt.  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  provides  for  aU  the  niiritual  needs  of 
men,  covering  the  whole  domain  of  the  inner  life.  It 
regi^tea  conduct  for  all  time  by  aaaerting  principles 
of  universal  application.  It  fixes  the  highest  standards, 
and  at  tiie  same  time  supplies  the  stiongeBt  motives 
for  endeavouriiw  to  reach  than.  Love  your  memiee, 
— that  ye  may  be  the  sons  of  your  Fauter  who  is  in 
heaven.  Ye  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect. 

If  it  be  objected  that  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
society  on  lines  such  as  these  is  chimerical  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  has  never  been  realised,  the  uiswer  is 
ttust  ^e  character  which  Christ  seta  before  men  and 
which  He  Hinta^  nhibited  is  one  whioh  with  us  oan 
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have  tmlr  ita  bceiimings  in  the  present  vorld.  He 
lived  ana  would  have  men  live,  for  the  eternal  and  thft 
infinite.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  within  ub  must 
ever  be  an  ideal  which  is  above  oar  preaeat  ei£Eort4t 
pointing  vB  to  another  state  where  it  will  have  its 
perfect  work.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  inopemtive  dr. 
destitute  of  resultB.  If  the  world  has  not  yet  beoa 
transfigured  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  no  other 
teaohing  has  twne  bo  mach  to  m^e  its  crooked  wayi 
straight  and  its  rough  places  plain.  If  the  religicm  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  yet  produced  a  perfect  aoint,  jt 
has  planted  in  the  lives  m  tens  of  thousands  a  prin- 
ciple which  makes  for  perfection  and  will  attam  ft, 
as  our  faith  assures  ub,  in  the  day  when  His  Kingdom 
is  fully  realised." — Swete,  Stvdies  in  the  Teachtttg'of 
Our  Lord,  p.  185f.    Cf.  Rufus  Jones,  The  Inner  Life. 

Tin.  1-1  Tbe  Healing  of  a  Leper  (Mk. 
Lk.  St  2-16). — Mt.  omits  the  healing  of  the  demoniac 
(Hk.  I23-28),  and  gives  this  incidmt  perhaps  in  illus- 
tzation  of  CSunst's  attHnde  to  the  I«w.  Love  is 
greater  tban  Law,  tiierefore  Jesos  tooches  Hub  poDated 
man ;  yet  the  Law  should  be  observed,  and  the  man 
must  go  to  the  priest  and  witneas  (hat  Jesus  was  not 
hostile  to  it.  Apart  from  the  oonneoting  link  in  i, 
Mt.  abbreviates.  Note  eepeoiatly  the  omission  of 
Jesus  "  bemg  moved  with  oompasnon,"  and  of  the 
patieDt's  disobedienoe  (Hk.  I43).  Tbo  mnltitodes  of 
I  seem  to  have  disappeaied  in  4, 

Tin.  5-18.  Tbe  Oentnrion'f  fletruit  (Lk.  7i-io. 

1328f. ;  ef.  Jn.  446-53). — ^Lk.*a  venion  inmiediately 
follows  his  account  the  sermon  ;  probablv  it  was 
so  in  Q.  Mt.  {cf.  Jn.)  may  have  unaerstood  «iu  to 
mean  "  son,"  not  "  servant."  Note  his  use  of  dofdoa 
('*  slave,"  ef.  tRjr.)  in  9. 

7ft  should  be  read  as  a  guesticai.  The  oentaiion  in 
reply  admits  his  unworthineas. — 0.  I  abo:  he  does 
not  im^^  that  Jesus  was  subject  to  authority ;  he 
says,  "  £fvon  I  (an  officer  of  comparatively  Ibw  gtade) 
know  what  it  is  to  be  obeyed." — 10,  Note  Mfc.'s  rare 
admissicKi  that  Jesns  marvelled.  The  inbid^  n  b 
onmpanion  pioture  to  that  of  the  Conaanite  woman 
(IR2S).  These  Gentiles  believed  t^t  the  oure  ooold 
be  wiotuht  from  a  distanoe.  a  faith  sorpasshu  that 
of  any  Jew. — 111.  Note  tbe  difiermit,  though  hardly 
more  suitable,  ocmtext  in  Lk.  A  ban(^uet  was  a  usual 
feature  in  Jewish  pictures  of  the  Meesuuuo  age. — WOOA 
the  Un^MD  :  here  Jews  who  trust  simply  in  their 
Judaism,  in  contrast  with  those  who  were  spiritually 
fit,  whether  Jews  or  Oentiks.^ — the  enter  daftnett 
(S^i3,  2S30)  is  tiie  antitiiesiB  of  the  banqoetiiig  hah ; 
It  is  an  apooalypUo  pbrsae  for  tbe  state  of  final  punjsh- 
ment.  So  k  tbe  weejong,  etc.  (Enodi  1083,5  \  ^* 
Rev.  I610). — 18.  Either  i^e  word  of  Jesus  wrought 
the  cure,  or  He  knew  and  said  that  God  would  heel 
the  patient  because  of  tiie  centurion's  faith. 

TtO.  14r.  Simon's  WUe't  Motbec  (Mk.  I39-31*. 
U,  438f.)^Mt.  abbreviates  and  hetg^tteos  BOe^Hm 
cure  is  wrougbt  by  a  mere  touch. 

Tm.  16L  The  Simaet  Healliigi  (Hk.  132-34*. 
Li.  44of.). — ^Not  "  ere  the  sun  was  set,  as  the  jroll- 
known  hymn  has  it,  but  Mt.  omits  this  note  as  he  does 
not  say  it  wa^  on  the  Sabbath.  Note  his  transposition 
of  Mfc.'B  aU  brought  and  many  healed ;  he  will  <not 
admit  the  possibility  that  any  were  unctured.  The 
unqualified  mention  of  '*  spirits  "  in  this  ooonezion 
is  unique  in  NT. — with  a  word :  cf.  8.  For  Mt.'s 
omission  of  Mk.  I34&,  cf.  (=Mk.  3ii). — 17  is  an 
adaptation  of  Te.  6^4 ;  as  Mt.  uses  it.  there  is  '*  no 
referenoe  to  the  propitiatoiy  value  of  the  Servant's 
wnk,"  "no  beaitut  on  tbe  dootriiie  o<  the  Atone* 
ment'*(M'NeaB). 


Tm.  18-22.  Aspiraafi  to  Dbdpleshfp  (I^.  957^)^ 
Mt.  here  breaks  away  from  Mk.*s  order,  (mutting 
Mk.  I35-38,  and  giviiw  as  tbe  sequel  to  Jesoa'  fint 
stay  at  Capenuuim  what  Mk.  (is^i-Sao)  makes  tbs 
sequel  to  the  seocmd  stay.  Mk.  ^34  (following  on 
the  flnt  stay)  is  given  Mt.  In  ohs.  9,  llf.  Where 
Mk;  (433)  and  Lk.  (822)  have  an  hivitalaoa.  Mt.  (18) 
has  a  command.  U:.'s  account  ctf  (three)  woold-bs 
followers  occurs  on  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  Mt. 
records  them  thus  early  as  illustrating  oasee  of  un- 
worthy disoipleBhip.  The  scribe  (?  already  a  disci{de, 
cf.  21)  wishes  to  go  with  Jeeua,  not  necessorilT  for 
good,  but  "  wherever  you  are  (now)  going  "  ;  Jems 
replies  that  He  n  not  going  home,  for  He  has  ncme. 
It  is  possible  that  Jesus  is  referring  mtfaer  to  His  beii^ 
ontout  from  the  rriigious  circles  of  His  land  (Bnwe, 
With  Open  Face,  p.  218).  Certainly  there  seems  to 
be  a  contrast  between  the  easy,  care-free  life  ot  the 
lower  creation,  and  the  dignity,  with  its  entaikd  hard- 
ship, ol  the  lot  of  man  {&.  Pb.  fiSfif .» Jer.  9a).  Tiam  is 
the  first  plaoe  where  Mt.  has  the  pliiasB  "8<ai  ol 
Man,"  and  it  niay  cany  its  simple  hum«i  rather  than  its 
Messianic  onmotation.  The  seoond  dlaoijde  (PfaiHiL 
aooording  to  Clement  of  Alexandria)  does  not  orar 
himedf  without  a  call,  but  delays  in  accepting  »  call 
already  given.  There  is  this  Ifkeness  betweon  the 
two — one  is  rdnctant  to  renounce  bis  boose,  the  othsr 
kb  relatives  {cf.  I939).  "  Bui^  my  father  "  nead  not 
mean  that  the  parent  was  lymg  dead,  but  probably 
that  the  disciple  did  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  bone 
while  tbe  bead  of  the  house  was  still  alive.  lu  aooord 
with  Oriental  fenling,  he  was  not  yet  bis  own  noaster. 
Cf.  also  Gen.  SOjf.,  Tob.  43,  614.  The  answer  cd 
Jesos  is  oryptie  ;  prahaps  "  t^  dead  "  aie  tbe  qiiritQ- 
aUy  dead,  the  othi^  members  ci  Uw  family.  *»withw 
reading  of  the  Azmmaio  undnrlyiDg  the  Qt,  eitbi 
"leave  the  dead  to  the  btizierrtf  the  dead*'  {<f.  EaA 
39ii-i6). 

Tm.  28-87.  Hm  StaUng  of  the  Tnrnst  (Mk. 

436-41*,  Lk.  823-25). — Mk.'s  narrative  is  the  foBeat; 
note  how  both  the  others  omit  the  reproach  of  Mk. 
43S.  Mt.  alone  makes  tbo  disciples  fsome  of  then 
skilled  boatmen}  directly  invoke  the  help  of  their 
passenger ;  abo  ne  gives  them  oiedit  for  a  littfe  Utk 
(26).  m  27,  according  to  him  it  is  not  the  "^iffii^— 
that  discover  who  tna  Lord  is,  but  "people"  {ef. 
"  (the)  men  "  in  I613].  There  is  more  in  the  incident 
tlun  a  nature  miracle  ;  tbe  wind  and  sea  are  regoided 
as  dunoniaoaUy  poneessed,  and  tbe  "wonder^  is  a 
"sign"  that  the  powws  cA  evil  ore  being  anbdnsd 
and"thst  the  UwEdom  is  at  hand  (ISsS). 

Tin.  SB-M.  The  Getasooe  Damoidaes  (Mk.  61-20*. 
Lk.  836-39) — ^Mt.  is  oonaideishfy  dtorter  than  tS^.; 
note  bis  summary  of  Mk.  53-5  and  omissioa  of  Mk. 
Ss-io,  18-^0.  He  frequeotly  omits  quostiooa  pot  bv 
Jesus.  His  statoment  that  there  were  two 
may  be  oompevsation  for  thft  pvevions 


(1-4*).  but  perhaps  Mk.  and  Lk.  are  thinkiM  of  tte 
more  important  of  tbe  two.  AoccHdins  to  Dalmsc. 
"  Son  of  God  "  (29)  wa*i  not  a  comnKm  Mnssiaiue  tiJr 
\taX  was  substituted  for  one  in  tbe  ease  ol  demooB  Iff 
the  evangelists.  The  nwits  fed  that  the  boor  oi  thak 
doom,  the  Judgmentw»y  (Bth.  Enoch,  15f. ;  Jufasbai 
lOsf.),  has  strode  too  soon.  Tbe  rash  «nd  totd 
disappearanoe  of  the  frif^tened  swine  would  ba  a 
great  factor  in  establishing  the  patient's  paaoo  of  miad. 
What  had  troubled  him  was  now  gone  for  evesr. 

IX.  1-8.  The  HeaHng  of  the  Patalrtle  (Mk  Sz-ts* 
Lk.  617-26).— Mt.  here  resumes  Mk.'s  order;  IfkBEa*. 
As  usual  he  oondensee  the  narrative,  sayiac  1 
of  tba  dense  crowd  round  the  boBse  or  «  liha 
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anplcmd  the  tisk  mao'a  friencb.  For  iaith  win- 
ning DkflsngB  for  others  cf.  813.  Jaa.  515.  The  be- 
ginnings of  official  oppoution  are  wen  in  3,  they  cul- 
minate in  1214-24.  The  question  in  5  imidiw  that  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  say  effeotoaUy  either  *'  thy  auis 
are  forgiven  "  or  "  arise'  and  waDt  for  sofiering  was 
nmreraally  held  to  be  the  sequence  (rf  gin  (qf.  Jn.  Oa), 
and  the  (mly  possible  proof  at  forgirepeiw  wonld  be  a 
cure.  It  is  quite  pamissible  to  take  "Sonof  Hsn"  in 
6  as  meaning  "  man."  bat  human  ability  to  foigive  dnB 
is  delegated  anthority  (8)  rather  than  infaeient  power. 

a.  9-lS.  The  Call  of  Matthew.  Jesus  Eftti  with 
Tax-eoBeeton  (Hk.  213-17*,  Lk.  5z7-3a)^We  need 
noi  doubt  the  identifieatjon  of  Matthew  (—gift  of 
Vahweh)  and  Levi ;  Peter  had  a  douUe  JtmiA  name. 
Simon  and  Kephas.  Lk-  notes  how  this  disaii4e 
*'  forsook  all  "  ;  he  could  not  ret  am  to  hie  calling, 
as  a  fidiennan  oould.  The  meal  was  apparently  in 
Jeans'  hotue  {cf.  13,  "  It  is  not  my  missum  to  mnte 
the  luhteous) ;  Capernaum  was  now  "  hie  own  city  " 
(i).  "As  a  PhysiciaD,  the  Lord  wM  bound  to  oome 
mto  oloee  oontaot  with  thoee  who  were  riok,  leaudkes 
d  the  oonta^na  pollution  which  the  Phariseos 
diunned."  13a  (Hoe.  66)  is  quoted  again  in  12?; 
it  hardly  eeeoua  in  place  here  (though  "  sacrifice " 
stands  for  ritoal  correctness  generally),  for  Jesus  had 
baaed  His  action  on  the  ground  of  simple  duty  rather 
than  mercy.  The  "righteous"  uid  the  "ainnem" 
oorrespond  to  "the  whole"  and  "the  aiok."  Lk.'s 
addiUfHi.  "to  repeotuioe,*'  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
why  f]w  righteous  were  not  called. 

DC.  14^.  FMttng.  The  OU  and  the  New  (Hk. 
2i8~-Z3*,  Lk.  635-39). — Mt.  makes  the  discipke  ot 
John  (who  were  more  nomeroos  and  important  for 
two  or  three  oentnriea  than  is  usoally  reoognized; 
cf.  p.  797)  imt  the  qneetioa.  "Sons  <rf  the  bride- 
obamber  "  means,  by  a  onmnoa  Heb  idiom,  weddinf^ 
guests;  Jn.  339  has  its  root  hero.  The  "old  gar- 
ment*' ia  the  system  dednoed  from  the  I*w  rather 
than  the  Law  itself  ;  there  is  no  oontradiotacm  of  617. 
Li.  takes  the  patoh  from  a  new  garment — a  doable 
disaster.  Note  the  necessity  of  new  forms  (17)  imleas 
the  new  spirit  is  to  be  lost ;  yet  Jeeos  leaves  it  to  His 
Chmoh  to  provide  tiiem.  On  fastina  tf.  6ifr-i8. 

a.  1Mb  Jatrm*  I>ai«liiflr  anllliB  Woman  with 
HantMriiage  (Mk.  631-43*.  84o-s6).~Mt.  records 
in  nine  versos  what  Mk.  takes  twenty-thiee  to  tell. 
He  again  forsakes  Mk.'s  order,  postponing  Mk.  223- 
434  till  later  (chs.  12,  10,  1.?).  Derpite  lus  oompres- 
moa  Mt.  remarks  that  the  womui  (1  Veronica)  touched 
the  sacred  tassel  (Nn.  I63S)  of  Jaina*  dross,  and  that 
tho  core  was  imme^te  and  permsaent  (*'  from  that 
boor  ").  As  witb  the  paralytic  (810),  faith  (not  magio) 
expelled  both  Uie  disease  and  the  sin  tJumg^t  to  be 
linked  with  it. 

In  the  lAory  of  the  ruler  ( i^e.  superTisor  of  synagogoe- 
woorsfaip ;  for  other  oses  of  the  word  see  I^.  14i, 
ISxS  ;  Jn.  3i ;  Ac.  43),  Mt.  alone  mentions  the  flute- 
j^yezs  among  the  crowd,  which  Jesus  dismiasea  tnore 
autnoiitatively  than  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  Like  Mk.,  Mt. 
tekes  Jesus'  words,  "  not  dead  but  sleepeth,"  as  literally 
true  ;  Lk.  alone  clearly  indicates  a  raiauig  from  death. 
The  meeeengera  (Mk.  633),  or  Jairus  himself  (Mt>  9i8), 
woe  mistaken.  26  replaces  the  injanotion  to  ailenoe 
30)  In  Bfk.  and  U. ;  "  that  land  "  31)  to  the 
distriot  round  Capranaum. 

IZ.  tl-9U  Tm  Ubid  Mm  Hwhd.— Mt.  onfy ;  per- 
twpm  a  dooUet  ni  2O39-34,  with  reminisoeoces  (in 
30M  of  Mk.  I43-4S.  See  M'Neile,  128L  "Son  of 
David  "  first  appeals  as  a  Meesianio  title  in  Pa,  80L 
1733,  bnt  beoomoa  fre^mit  after  aj>.  100. 


80l  Jesw  strMIr  Aaiged  fbnii :  the  wb  is  that 
used  in  Mk.  I43, 145,  Jn.  II33,  and  ocamotes  a  rush  of 
de^  feeling. 

UL  S8-M.  A  Domb  Dnnonlae  H«aled.~Mt.  only 
(but  cf.  Lk.  II14) ;  perhaps  a  doublet  of  1232f.* 

IX.  35.  A  summarjr  01  ministry  (Mk.  fiM)  aimost 
ictentao^  with  ^3-  Mk.  fii-fia  is  d^erred  to  the  end 
of  Mt.  13. 

IX.  86-X.  4.  The  Senang  ot  the  Twdfa.— Jesos 
sees  the  people  "distieesed  uad  scattered" — better, 
"  mishandled  and  lying  helpless  " — ^utteriy  unprepared, 
through  laok  of  spiritual  guidance  and  saooour,  f<v 
the  Advent  of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  the  hour  <rf 
opportunity,  and  it  there  were  eooagh  honUds  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  floiA  oould  be  ft^ded,  the  ripe  harvest 
garnered  (r/.  li:.  lOs—the  ohaige  to  the  Senmtiy ; 
Jn.  435).  He  has  already  chosen  twelve  discniMS 
(Mt.  assumes  Mk.  3i4),  a  number  oorreeponding  to 
that  of  tlie  tribes  of  Israel  (1926) ;  now  He  eodowa 
them  with  authority  like  His  own  over  demons  and 
disease.  OathenameaseeMk.3z3ff.*aiidSwete  injee. 
Andrew  and  Pliilip  are  pure  Gr.  names ;  Sinuoi,  "  t^ 
first,"  holds  a  prominent  place  in  Mt.'s  Jewish-Oiris- 
tian  gospel  Mt.  groups  the  twelve  in  paiia.  The 
Alpfaeus  who  was  father  of  James  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  fat^  of  Levi  (Mk.  214)  or  Matthew. 
Tbaddffius  ia  a  better  reading  than  Lebbieas  (which 
is  a  gloss  ;  it  connotes  "  heart."  while  Tbaddseus  wan 
thought  to  ccmnote  "breast");  in  other  lists  he 
appears  as  "  Judas  (son)  of  Jamee  "  {ef  .  Jn.  1433), 
wnioh  suggests  that  Thaddieus  is  a  variant  fonn  of 
Judab  or  Jodab.  In  4  follow  mg. ;  the  evang^ists, 
knowing  that  the  "ddiveiing  up"  [paradidwii]  was 
part  of  God's  plan,  never  upe  of  Judas  the  vBth  tiiat 
speoifioally  denotes  treachery  {proiidomi). 

X.  5-43.  The  Charge  to  the  Tw^e.— The  section 
forma  the  second  of  five  pesaagos  into  which  Mt.  ool- 
leoted  the  sayings  of  Jesos.  The  Mariun  aooonnt 
(67-11)  is  followed  by  Lk.  9i-5,  but  lk.  IO2-6  (the 
Uvmtty)  is  from  Q;  Mt.  IO5-16  combines  the  two 
souroes.  The  mission  ia  limited  to  Jews,  hardly,  in 
view  of  6,  23,  to  the  Jews  of  Galilee.  IJe.  10  omits 
the  limitation  ;  he  wrote  mainly  for  Gentiles.  Indeed, 
when  Ht.  wrote,  the  lunHation  was  obsolete.  Yet  it 
shows  that  Jesus  cams  to  realise  the  Jewish,  heme, 
and  though  Gentiles  are  not  wholly  barred  from  ue 
Kingdom  (Siif.),  they  enter  only  aa  an  appendage. 
Not  yet  is  humanity  welcomed  withoilt  dutinotion. 
The  Apostles  preach  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom 
lather  than  repmtanoe  (Mk.  612,  but  ef.  Mk.  I15) ; 
Mt.  (8)  expands  the  {duase  "  heal  the  sifdc."  and  en- 
joins gratnitoos  servioe.  "  Get  you  no  g(^d,"  etc.  (9), 
means  either  "  Do  not  acquire  "  (a  repetition  of  the 
sense  of  6)  or,  better,  '*  Do  not  procure  "  as  provision 
before  starting,  though  Jeeoa  would  not  expeuk  them 
to  make  money  by  announcing  the  Kingdom.  The 
staff  and  sandals  permitted  in  Mk.  are  forbidden  here. 
The  Fathers  got  over  the  ooatradiotion  by  making 
the  forbidden  stick  aa  ordinary  one,  the  permitted 
one  an  apoetolic  wand  of  office.  All  these  injunctions, 
cncooraging  the  tenet  nkjoined  in  625-33,  powerfully 
influenoed  the  first  mediteval  friars,  espedally  Francis 
of  Asaisi. 

X.  11-28.  The  apoetles  are  to  put  up  at  the  bousea 
of  the  "  worthy,"  *.«.  such  aa  are  ready  to  welcome 
tbem  and  their  message.  The  house  in  13  is  perhaps 
best  understood  of  tiut  at  whk^  tb^  make  the  in- 
quiry ;  the  "  peace  "  or  salutation  is  thotwht  of  as 
an  objective  blessing  settling  npon  the  worthy  house- 
hold, but  otherwise  letanung  to  the  speakers  in  full 
m««uo  for  fatnre  ^ 
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ooofunng  addiUcoi  of  aonu  oopyiflt.  SoiB  15,  adoaUefe 
of  added  here  to  harmonise  vith  Lk.  IO13.  It 
ia  probiftble  that  Mt.  or finally  mentiooed  simply  the 
house  (JTIS  II358).  16  u  pndunhuuy  to  17-22,  venee 
which  bdmg  property  to  the  late  apooalyptio  diBoonrae 
(di.  24).  where  Mt.  sommariaes  them.  They  refleot  a 
nunh  later  Ghristiaii  e^peiiflnoe  than  the  ohaige  to 
the  aposUw,  and  there  is  no^ung  in  Hm  meaaige  and 
woifc  ttf  7f.  to eTokepetwcatioQ. 

166.  Ht.  only.  Tne  oompariacoi  witii  the  serpent 
la  ^mH*^  to  pradenoe ;  Jesus  illostiated  Hia  injono- 
tiou.  by  His  adroit  replke  to  tricky  and  entrapping 
qnestiona. — 18  antioipates  miaaion  work  no  longer 
sMtirioted  to  land. — 196,  by  the  way,  ia  not  addnaaed 
to  (deigy  and  mmiat^m  icttulaily  addreaa  Caiiiitian 
oongregationa.— ^  flu  Spbtt  ol  your  Fattur  ia  a 
onitme  expreaaioa  ;  Jeeoa  may  have  in  mind  JL  22H. — 
22.  The  name  stood  for  the  person  (cf.  Ac.  S41.  9i6. 
1636,  3  Jn.  7,  and  fre^oentiT  ui  OT).— 2»i.  (0  the  end 
in  aometimee  taken  with  '*  ahall  be  aaved  "  (t.e.  "  shall 
have  detiTeruwe  and  vMoty"),  in  tbe  aenae  ol 
"  finally,"  bat  is  better  as  it  itands  with  "  eodnreth," 
mnanhig  *' oontinnaify,"  or  "to  the  ntmoet  extent 
of  tbe  perseontion  "  {cf.  Eev.  2io). — 28.  This  mooh- 
diaoaaBed  verse  ia  clearly  no  part  ni  the  charge  to  the 
Twetve,  and  no  indicamm  that  Jeena  expected  the 
PaiDOBia  before  the  oom^^eticm  of  their  toor.  It 
soee  with  the  anaohronistio  17-22,  and  Sohwdizer 
(MestianiUUs-  und  Leidensfftheimnis,  pp.  102fi.,  </.  pp. 
10f. ;  Qu«*f,p.357)iBofithemaifc.  It u  the oommmufy 
of  CbriaLians  that  ia  to  flee  dmins  the  poftflnCa  that 
precede  tbe  end,  and  it  ia  they  who  wilf  not  need  to 
go  beyond  Palestine  lot  nia%a,  beoanae  the  Son  ol 
Alan  is  at  hand. 

X.  84-80.  ForthMT  SvjnCi  on  PeneeoMn.— M.  a6a 
would  hardly  be  intell^ble  to  the  diaoiplea  till  after 
1631 ;  866  ooimeote  with  IZga-sa.— BewMftoh :  Ifk. 
323*.— 88-88.  Rom  Q  f^.  Uc  I22-9) ;  26  ia  fbmid 
in  Mk.  432,  tiiowh  the  w^ioatlcai  is  different  both 
there  and  alao  hi  Ut.  123.  Here  and  in  27  the  thought 
ie  that  Jeans*  inflnenoe  in  Hia  lifetime  is  small  oom- 
pated  with  what  it  will  be  later.  The  deatroyer  in 
2&b  is  God  ((^.  Wisd.  I613.  Jaa.  4z2)^1howhaDnieatgae 
bom  I^.  125  Mff.  that  it  ia  the  deirtt.  Bnt  the  vraal 
edKKtation  ia  to  fight  the  devil  lather  Uian  to  fear 
liini. — soul  (vttiehe)  ia  varfoosty  used  in  the  Synoptists  ; 
here  it  u  all  that  makes  op  the  real  aelf.  But  they 
that  "fear"  the  Lord  are  to  "trust  in  the  Lord*' 
(Fa.  II611) ;  hmoe  29-31.  Even  if  they  suffer 
martyrdom  it  will  be  with  God's  knowledge  and  loving 
oare.— -82(.  sums  up  the  thought  of  faithnil  endoranoe 
elaborated  in  17-31. — omlflM,  1.^.  "  adaaaw)edgfi" 
*'  range  onee^  witii."  Some  think  Uc,  "  the  Son  ol 
Man"  (will  confeaa  him),  preferable  to  Ht.'8  **I." 
Hk.  83S  eeema  to  distinguish  between  Jesos  and  the 
Son  <rf  Man ;  Ht.  by  his  pronovn  dedarea  them 
identical. — 88  ehoold  Be  read  not  as  a  threat  but  a 
statement  of  inevitable  law. 

X.  84-86.  Family  Fends  (14. 1231-33),  c/.srnipra^ 
Faoulv  and  aodal  strife  is  a  portent  of  the  end  in 
apocalyptio  Htmatore  the  miasion  of  Ehjah,  Ibl. 
45f.).  So  the  Babbis  interpreted  Hi.  76.  Hiatoiy, 
both  in  the  early  Church  and  on  the  modern  miasion 
fidd,  has  abundantly  illtistrated  the  sad  tmtb  of  tiie 
saying. — 86  was  Jeeua'  own  experienoe  (Mk.  82 1). 
iJL  tuditty  interprets  "  sword  "  (34)  as  "  divisioD." 

X.«M».  OondMoDS  of  DIsetpleihip.— U.  1435-37— 
to  the  crowds;  Hk.  834 — to  crowd  and  diaciplet; 
Ht.  to  diaoiplee.  The  highest  good  must  be  ohtng  to 
at  all  costs,  though  oases  of  iu  nrnfliot  with  the  fifth 
eommandment  are  happily  eomparatively  rare 


6*).  If  we  keep  38  befbie  I631,  there  ia  boro  no  pi»> 
diction  of  Jesos'  death,  but  a  geneial  and  ooly  too 
well  understood  referenoe  to  agony  and  shame.— 80  ii 
found,  with  slight  modifloatiana.  in  five  other  paaa- 
agef;  here -.  U.  I733  ;  Ht.  162S-Mfc.  S35  —  Lk* 
824;  and  Jn.  1225^ttie  Vpsmeht)  is  (a)  phyaaeal, 
(6)  the  hijdier  hfiBof  the  aonli  "  km  "»be  dnrived 
of.  *'loMtli"*aaoiifioes.  *' lie  *  flndii«  *  in  the  flat 
daose  is  for  the  mtHneot ;  in  the  seocHid,  for  etenatj." 

X.  40-42.  bid  ol  ths  Ohaige^-40  oooneote  inA 
11-14  {e/.  also  2635-40,  and  note  I85).  The  seoond 
olause  mvee  a  Synoptic  root  for  Jn.  IS44.  ISao,  30ai, 
etc.  Heb.  3j.  and  Clem..  Cor.  42[f.)^-41  (Uks 
725ff.)  seams  to  belonc  to  a  ^no  when  thna  waa  a 
dflflnite'daas  of  Caurisban  propbeta.-4D  tba  saMt  •!: 
because  he  is;  with  no  ulterior  motive.  Hoafe  and 
guest  ahtdl  receive  a  like  reward  in  the  new  age.  Cf. 
Siif.*  The  "righteooa"  may  be  men  and  women  of 
exemplary  ^ebr  (630)  or  pernaps  mmjiy  nak-ond^b 
Christians,  and  so  the  same  as  the  fittle  000" 
43  and  186*— Hk.  94t).  Ht.  ngaida  righlwinw 
as  the  chief  virtue,  and  OuistianB  are  the  true  futtDsa 
of  the  Law  (Hontefiore).  Bnt  it  ia  bettec  to  ngud  tha 
"  little  ones  "  as  a  fourth  class,  "  diariifaa." 

On  the  whole  section,  16-42,  see  Weflhaoaep,  qnotsd 
by  Hontefiore,  p.  688. 

XL  1  (contrast  Hk.  613,  U.  96)  is,  Uka  TsB.  a 
formula  reunding  o&  the  ooUectian  of  sayinA 

XL  8-18.  John  tin  Baptbt  (Lk.  718-35)^^  pbae 
<d  Hk.'8  nanative  John,  deferred  to  ch.  14.  Mi.  givea 
material  from  Q. 

2-6.  John's  PerpbxHjr.— It  is  a  qtwsOoo  vfaetfaer 
doubt  was  supervening  upcm  the  Baptist's  first  faith, 
or  whether  3i4f.  ia  imhistorioal,  and  John  had  al 
along  been  nncertatn.  In  2  Cod.  Beeaereads  "ths 
words  of  Jesus."  In  5  we  have  to  decide  whether' JesM 
Btta*  the  Mnbaasy  to  a  series  of  phyiBcal  miradea  eaMlaae 
with  tiie  preaching  d  good  tiding  to  the  poor  (Har^ 
nacA:,  Plummer),  or  metaphorioi^  (^.  Is.  35s,  42x, 
flli)  to  the  spiritoal  work  He  was  doing  (Sdmiiedei 
Lcday,  Wellhausen).  Jesos  never  paraded  or  mads 
capital  out  of  His  miiaoles,  and  tt  woaU  be  tike  Hna 
to  meet  J<dm's  question  hv  Mnphaaiahu  His  afuitaal 
misBion.  Ht.  and  Lk.,  faowefver,  held  that  Jens 
appealed  to  phyaioal  miraolee.  and  in  ilhMtrBtioo  ol 
raiidng  the  dead  (bnt  see924*)Ht.  has  given 'the  oaae  ol 
Jairos*  daughter  from  Hk.  With  Uc,  Jaints*  daagfatar 
oomes  later,  so  he  inserts  just  before  John's  inqaiiy 
the  story  of  the  Nain  widow  s  son.  Jesus,  while  appao- 
priating  Is.  6IX-3  to  HimseU,  and  feeling  ante  that 
the  rule  (tf  Satan  was  shaken,  ia  unwilling  aa  jni  dmeotlj 
to  deohtre  HimseU  Messiah.  It  is  toe  ojihem  to  wteng- 
nise  tbe  new  light  and  truth ;  buliag  to  do  no,  lli^ 
increase  their  darioMea  and  peril  (Q). 

7-18.  The  Bi^ttft  and  the  Son  of  AMt-T-m  *a7 
be  independent  of  and  earlier  than  2-6,  and  ii-t« 
in  turn  independent  of  7-10,  and  dealins  ratltar  ka 
favouraUy  with  John.  In  7-10  Jesos  cbdaiea  that 
the  popu&r  enthusiasm  for  the  Baptist,  now  paAmft 
wanmg,  was  ri^it.  Bo  was  no  wealding,  hot »  atKeag 
nun ;  no  aiOwn  oourtier,  bat  a  stm  asoetio,  a  profibl 
— ^tme,  but  the  outstanding  preset  piediirtea  b; 
HalaobL  Yet  John  belmigs  to  the  old  era,  and  se 
faDs  mto  the  baokground.  "  Tbo  homUeat  CUMaa 
is,  aa  a  Christiant  more  than  the  greatest  Jew  **  (Moofte- 
fiore ;  see  also  his  fine  paaaage  on  Jesos  as  maoi^y  an 
wa,  pp.  682-4).  Between  new  and  old  thac*  ton  mat 
ffuU  fGnd.  J.  WedM  thh^  on  tiie  other  tend,  " 
John  was  not  exohided  from  the  new,  and  tha*  J 
meant,  "  he  who  it  ampler  ia  in  the  ktogdnna  ga 
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gamsta,  m  have  in  1 1-14  not  so  moob  Jenu'  own  view 
u  ttftt  of  the  Church  towards  the  «h1  of  the  fint 
oeatfoj,  redeoted  again  in  tJie  FourtJi  G<mel.  when, 
however,  the  Baptist  himadf  is  made  to  dedue  his 

inferiority. 

7t  Feihape  we  should  assimilate  these  verses  to  9, 
and  nad :  "  Why  .  .  .  wilderness  T  To  see  .  .  . 
wind  t "  "  Why  wmi  y»  out  t  To  see  .  .  .  ni> 
meat  t" 

12.  The  following  varied  explanations  have  been 
offered :   (a)  Sinoe  John's  day  rash  attempts  have 
been  mode  to  speed  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom,  a 
r^ermoe  to  the  Zealot  propaganda,    {b)  The  King- 
dom soffera  violenoe  from  men  who  steal  it  away, 
not  to  benefit  by  it,  but  to  prevent  believers  from  ea- 
joying  it  (boiay,  ^.  23i3).   (e)  The  Kin^idom  came 
with  Jeeos,  bat  was  hindwed  by  the  mahoe  of  men. 
(Loisy  mof^Btta  this  as  the  pomt  oi  view  of  early 
Christians  arguing  against  the  Jews,  and  especial^ 
against  foUowers  of  John.)   {d)  The  Kingdom  suffers 
violeooe  (ironioal)  beoanse  t^a  wrong  people  are  taking 
poseoBOion  of  it— ohanoe  victors,  tax-gathefem  and 
sinners  («/.  2I3S-33).   (e)  The  Kingdom  is  violent^ 
treated  in  the  persons  of  its  meMengras  and  htsBloii 
(so  Daiman  and  AWea  ;  ej.  Lk.  Tagf.},   The  words  are 
then  an  editorial  par&phraae  of  a  Baying  like  lA.  I616 
inserted  as  a  link  between  7-11  and  16-19,  i°  which 
John's  career  is  viewed  as  dosed. — 18  does  not  natu- 
raUy  follow  13,  and  should  perhaps  precede  it  as  in 
Uc.  I616,  which  is  eaaier  hnt  possibly  leas  original. 
The  OT  pointed  forward  to  John  as  the  herald  of  the 
MirnrinniiT  age ;  that  period  ol  (ffeparation  is  now  closed. 
7-15  bziDgB  oat  the  cleavage  between  the  <dd  and 
the  new  era.   Christianity  is  severed  from  Judaism. 
John  had  great  gifts,  but  he  lacked  the  (me  thing 
leedful ;  he  never  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Yet 
16-Z0).  aa  opposed  to  the  Jews,  John. and  Jesos  stand 
loffewer* 

i6-19>  The  ooatempcnaifaB  of  Jeans  are  lOct  chil- 
Ifen,  not  those  who  {day  at  weddings  and  funerals, 
>at  their  "  fellows  "  who  are  nnwiUing  to  dance  or  to 
aoum,  understanding  neither  John's  asceticism  and 
nmiingB,  nor  Jesas*  good  news  and  geniality.  Jesos 
BomB  to  be  losing  back  on  His  missiMi,  now  drawing 
3  an  end. 

19b.  The  Tflidiot  vlt  Ihe  eariy  Chuzdi.  >nsdom, 
losni&te  in  Jesus,  though  doubted  by  many,  has  been 
roved  right  by  its  works.   I^k.  has  *'  chudrm  "  (so 

Sr.  Sin.  hue,  almost  certainly  correct),  xa.  those 
o  aooepted  Jeeoe ;  or,  teesprobably,  Uie  Jews  as 
childien  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  [d.  612,  where 
,ey  &re  emailed  ohikboi  of  tiie  Kingwtm).  In  tiiis 
ee  we  must  teke  "  by  '*  in  ttie  smse  cl  "  Micae  "  or 
av&e  agninrtii"  cx  posiihfy  "br  from,"  <.e.'amoi»Bt 
o^B^etmote  from  those  who  deetned  tiiemsetVes  her 

XI.  2&-24^  Woe  to  Cnbeneilng  Oltlet  (Lk.  IO13-16; 

the  iwldTeflB  to  the  Seventy).  We  should  rathw 
re  expected  to  find  this  passage  in  Ut.  10.  Some 
lol&rs  regard  the  denonciation  aa  the  product  of 
»ter  moeration  rather  than  an  utteranoe  of  Jesus. 
0  Qanlfwti  dtiee  hod  been  oomparativdy  receptive 
His  teftiolung,  and  it  is  not  like  Him  to  make  miracles 
:  bans  of  wtfa.  Note,  too,  the -contrast  with  the 
tieneos  of  39.   StQl  the  panage  may  well  reflect 

tra^io  sense  of  failure  experienced  by  Jesus  at  the 
is  m  Hie  work  in  Qolilee,  when  He  had  to  leave  to 
0  himself  bom  Hood  (Lk.  13i),  and  because  of 

phffcng'^g  attitude  of  the  people.  As  Be  set  out 
the  T€>aA  to  nuBnioia,  the  soane  tA  His  mnk  1»- 
out  before  Him.  Hero  He  had  kng  laboured 


to  lay  the  corner-stone  (A  the  now  Kingdom,  to  banish 
pain  and  ignoronoe  and  ein,  and  to  ahow  men  the  wa^ 
to  the  Father  and  to  each  other.  The  utterance  is 
lees  a  curse  than  a  statement  of  fact  put  in  the  form 
of  a  di^e  or  lament,  so  characteristic  of  the  East. 

21.  Chonuin  :  the  modem  Kerazeh,  two  miles  NNW. 
of  Tell  Hum  (p.  29).  The  Qo^pels  do  not  mention 
any  iaoidant  aa  takins  ^aoe  here.  An  ancient  Chris- 
tian  tradition  (PseudtHffetiiodhiB)  oonneota  it  wiUi 
Antichrist  (ET,  16534).  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  often 
denounced  by  the  OT  prophets  for  their  luxury  and 
wickedness.  So  was  Babylon,  with  which  Capernaum 
(23)  is  implioitiy  compared.   See  Is.  ISi^f. 

XL  Jesus  Mid  Hl»  Wsslon.— 25-27  treats  of 

the  relatim  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Uc. 
102if.),  38-30  of  the  yoke  of  Jesus  (Mt.  only).  Mo 
stress  can  be  laid  on  "  at  that  time,"  though  "  these 
things  "  might  mean  the  agtuficance  of  the  wond«n 
which  Chorazin  and  the  other  towns  had  not  per- 
oeived,  or  (excluding  20-34)  the  methods  d  the  Divine 
wisdom.  Lk.  makes  the  words  refer  to  the  theme  of 
the  pieaidims  (4  the  Seventy,  and  we  may  well  plaoe 
them  after  Mk.  631.  Tlmr  made  that  period  in  the 
ministry  when  the  refusal  of  the  religious  teachers 
of  Israel  to  accept  Christ'a  teaching  became  unmis- 
takably dear.  Answered  and  said  "  is  merely  an 
OT  idicMn.  Jesus  is  thankfnl,  not  that  the  '*  wise 
and  prudent "  (Ts.  29i4,  1  Cor.  I19-38)  are  blind,  but 
tJbat  the  poor  and  simple  see.  After  Evw  so  "  (26) 
supply  *'l  thank  tiiee."  It  is  pcMsible  that  the 
Aiamaie  word  "Abba,"  which  liea  behhid  "father" 
in  37,  should  be  taken  as  a  vooativo. 

"  All  is  now  revealed  to  me,  0  Father, 
And  no  one  knows  Thee,  O  Father,  except  Thy  Son ; 
No  (me  knows  Thy  Son,  O  Father,  but  Thou, 
And  those  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Himself." 

This  would  preeerva  the  same  type  of  prayer  as  is 
found  in  the  previoiu  stanza.  The  passage  furnishes 
a  strcng  link  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
Fourth  Qospel,  where  the  peculiar  dft  of  CSmrt  is 
the  knowledge  ti  God  and  of  Himsra,  t.e.  eternal  life 
{Jn.  173). 

27.  ThMe  is  no  vital  differoMe  between  the  words 
for  "know"  used  hy  Ht.  (t/iAginllskei)  and  Lk. 
{ginOah&i)*  The  prefix  does  not  imply  fuller  know- 
ledge, but  knowledge  directed  to  a  particular  pidnt. 
Thne  are  several  variant  readings  in  the  verse,  e.g. 
"knew"  for  "knoweth,"  and  the  transposition  of 
the  two  olausM  about  the  Son  knowing  the  Father  and 
the  Father  the  Son  (see  Hamaok,  Sayings  0/  Jium, 
pp.  272-310  ;  also  JThS,  July  1900)^— kD  things :  a 
comple  te  revdation. — have  been  daHvered :  not  neces- 
saiily  in  a  state  of  pre-existence.  The  verb  implies 
tfte  communication  of  a  mystery.  M'Neile's  additional 
note  should  be  studied.  He  poraphrasee  the  passage 
thus :  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  that  it  was  Thy  good 
pleasure  to  reveal  these  things  to  babes  through  My 
teaching.  I  alone  can  do  it  because  the  whole  truth 
has  been  mtrusted  to  Me,  None  except  Thee  could 
know  My  Sonsbip  so  aa  to  reveal  it  to  Me  ;  and  none 
except  Myself,  the  Son,  could  know  Thee,  the  Father. 
Thus  I  can  reveal  both  truths  to  whomsoever  I  will." 

2S-30.  The  passage  Aowa  the  influenoe  of  Ecolus. 
5l33ff.  and  Jer.  616.  It  need  not  have  been  originally 
connected  with  25-27,  but  it  forms  a  happy  prelude 
to  121-13.  The  "  weary  and  heavy  laden  ^  are  those 
who  toil  under  the  demands  of  the  Law  and  its  Bab- 
bittioal  amplifications.  Jesus  offers  them  rest  or  re- 
trashmcnt ;  Hia  demands  aie  few  and  eaqr^-all  Ha 
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adu  ia  tnut  and  love.  The  yoke  is  a  comnuni  figure 
in  Jewish  literatnre.  e^.  "the  ^oke  of  the  Law" 
(cf.  Ac.  I610),  "  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom,"  "  the  yoke 
of  the  oomnumdmentB."  Jeeos  goes  00  to  say  that 
His  desire  u  to  help  and  save  ;  He  is  "  meek,"  *.«.  not 
orerbearing  like  tJie  Scribes,  and  gentle  {cf.  2  Cor. 
lOi,  ami  C.  H.  Bobinson,  Studies  in  tAe  Character  e/ 
Chriat,  L). — your  soiitos=yioiinelTee. — ^The  ^timees 
<rf  Jesna  gnaiuitees  the  genUmew  d  Hia  yoke.  For 
oomrdementary  trath  see  620,  IO38,  I634.  The  yoke 
of  Josns  is  an  inspiration  rather  than  a  code,  and  it 
gives  those  who  accept  it  vigour  and  buoyancy  fully 
and  joyfully  to  fulfil  demands  greater  than  any  imposed 
by  the  Jewish  Law. 

Montafiore  and  Loiiy,  Uke  other  aoholats,  notablr 
Ffleiderer,  oontest  the  goniinenefls  of  15-30.  Haxnabk 
(Sayinga  Jesua,  Excureiis  I)  atoutty  defnids  the 
whole  ponwge.  (The  discussion  has  recently  passed 
into  a  new  stage  w^  tho  investigation  devoted  to  the 
passage  by  Norden  in  his  Agnoatoa  Tkeoa  (1913),  pp. 
277-308,  394-306  (see  also  Bacon's  article  in  t£e 
Harvard  Theological  Review  for  Oct.  191S}.^A.  8.  P.] 

Xn.  Ht.  hero  {acks  np  tbs  Haroan  thread  dropped 
at  917.  He  OSes  the  Sabbath  question  as  part  fli  a 
groap  ol  material  dealing  with  Pharisaio  hoetilHy  to 
Jesus. 

xn.  1-8.  Sabbath  Otmrtanee  (Mk.  223-28*  Uc. 
61-5).— The  inoidoit  shows  that  the  disoiplfis  were 
learning  their  Master's  teaching.  IH.  2325  allowed 
tile  praotioe,  but  the  BAbbinioal  objection  to  It  on  the 
Sabbath  was  that  it  was  reapng.  The  variations  from 
Mk.  are  not  important,  except  tiie  omission  of  the 
mistaken  reference  to  Abiathar,  and  the  addition  of 
5-7  as  a  further  and  stronger  historic  exception. 
Various  kinds  of  Sabbath  work  were  not  only  per- 
mitted but  oommanded  to  the  phqsts.  6f.  peibaps 
belonged  originally  to  anotheor  oocasi<m.-  It  reminds 
US  oi  Jn.  Its,  and  here  jHepons  the  way'fw^^t.'s 
Hesejanio  use  of  "  Son  of  Hon  "  in  8,  a  nse  whicli  does 
away  with  Mk.  237. 

xn.  9-14.  The  Sabbath  HeaUng  whleh  Determined 
Pharbale  Hostility  (Mk.  3i~6*,  Lk.  66-it)^Mt. 
makes  the  Phariseee  utter  their  question,  and  Jesus 
to  reply,  in  words  found  in  another  oonnexion  in  lie. 
(14s).  12a  is  peouHar  to  Mt. ;  laft  etovates  and 
brcadenB  the  raarisees'  question  in  10.  We  may 
note  that  the  Rabbis  allowed  that  "  eveiy  case  where 
life  is  in  jeopardy  supersedes  iho  Sabbtmi,"  end  that 
under  certain  conditims  animals  might  be  neoned  on 
the  Sabbath  and  on  festivals. 

xn.  16-2t  Miracles  ol  HeaUng  (Mk.  37-12*.  Ue. 
6i7-ig)_Mt.  first  oondenaea  five  verses  Hk.  into 
one  (tiie  oompreeaion  makes  Jeeos  heal  oil  who  fol- 
knrea  Him),  and,  fixing  attention  on  Jesus'  avoidance 
of  publicity  (84*),  expands  one  verae  of  Mk.  into  six 
*  ^notatioQ  (Is.  42i-4)  from  his  handbook  of 
Mfisninnin  testimonies  (I22*).  This  identification  of 
the  Swant  of  Yabweh  with  the  Messiah  (as  portrayed 
e.g.  in  Is.  U)  is  found  in  the  Targum.  The  preaching 
d  *'  judgment "  (18)  and  "  hope  (3i)  to  the  Oentiles 
was  not  part  of  Jesus'  work  as  He  conceived  it  (cf. 
IS24,  2819).  19  ia  the  link  with  the  narrative — Jeeua 
avoids  strife  with  the  Pharisees  by  going  away,  and 
odvertisemont  by  His  prohibition.  With  20  cf.  II30 ; 
"  the  crushed  reed  and  the  smouldering  wick  are  thoae 
who  are  moTolly  all  but  poweriees." — itDto  Tletory: 
Hab.  I4  [mg.)  has  here  influenced  Mt-'s  quotaticm ; 
it  is  essential  for  him  to  {oediot  the  tiinmph  of  tiie 
Messianic  charaoteristios  he  has  ascribed  to  Jesus. 

xn.  2S-4B,  Jems'  Answer  to  the  ToOiet  of  Hie 
Jenmlnn  Soibai,  and  the  IntKTCtttlon  of  Hb  F^BilIy 


(Mk.  8ao-35*,  IA.  Ili4-23i29-3a,  12io,  8i9-4i\i— 
Wot  the  p^iful  statement  in  Mk.  32of.  Mt.  (IQn  Ul.) 
substitutes  the  healing  of  a  blind  and  dumb  man 
probably  a  second  (compressed)  use  of  927-31  and 
32-34.  The  word  for  "  were  amazed  "  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  word  for  "  is  beside  himsQlf "  in  Mk. 
To  Hk.'8  account  of  Satan  "  divided  ocainst  Satan  " 
Mt.  adds  27f probably  from  Q,  vhidi  Uc.  also  dmrt 
oa  at  tJiis  prant.  Hie  vorooo  form  an  addhloiial  line 
of  defence — "if  your  own  exorcists  are  not  assisted 
by  Beelzebub,  they  condemn  your  ooademo&tion  ot 
me."  The  otdy  alternative  is  that  (tiiey— and)  I 
work  by  the  finger  (Mt.,  in  view  of  31,  **  ^tirit ")  cf 
Ood,  His  power  is  bes^ng  that  of  Satan,  and  Hit 
TCiiyrimn  fa  at  hand.  pecfaaps  27  and  28  aie  inde- 
peodent  ot  onob.  Other,  and  were  aJntniy  intenKdatad 
m  Q  when  Mt.  and  Lk.  used  it.  Ht.  (Uke  Uc.)  alv 
adds  30 — neatraUty  towards  Jesus  is  imposMbls  (cf. 
Lk.  234f0-  This  is  a  test  for  men  to  use  upon  Uimb- 
selves.  For  the  inverted  form  of  tho  saying  see  Mk. 
940>=Ii:.  950  (addressed  to  discipleB  about  oataSdsca). 
In  3  if.  Mt.  abbreviates  and  duplioaAes  Mk.*B  ida^ 
statement ;  Lk.  (12io)  takes  Ht.'8  second  half.  **8ai 
of  man  "  in  32  pirobably  means  "  man."  Of  the  four 
fixms  in  which  we  have  tho  sayfatg  that  in  Uc.  seaas 
most  trustworthy.  The  ocntroet  ia  between  siandenng 
mm  and  slandering  the  Spirit  of  God.  Jeens  is  speak- 
ing as  a  Jew  to  Jews  in  langnage  based  on  OT  (No. 
I&3(rf.,  1  8.  3i3  mg..  Is.  S214),  and  current  in  His  da;^ ; 
He  simpfy  means  Uiat  blasphtHoy  against  Uie  Divnw 
Spirit,  by  whose  power  He  worked,  was  an  infinitd^ 
more  senous  matter  than  dandling  one's  fellow-^aen. 
bad  though  Uiat  be.  Then  follow  some  sayings  oa  lihe 
importance  of  words  {cf.  Ik.  643-43)-  33  »  •  lo 
original  form  of  7i6a,  i7f.*  Between  "fmit"  and 
"  good  "  we  diould  supply  "  will  be  " ;  anubuly 
between  "fruit"  and  oonupt."  34  biina  Jesaa 
dose  to  llie  severity  of  John  the  Miptist  or) ;  d. 
also  Jas.  3iif.  Kot  only  "  erfl  "  wovds  bat  "  idU^ 
words,  words  that  are  not  meant  to  eflset  anything, 
will  come  up  for  Judgment.  37  was  periii^  «  oansnt 
proverb. 

26.  Klnedon — el^ — bome:  Mt.  alone  givea  this 
triad.  "House"  in  all  three  evangelists  may  have 
Ha  Anunaie  meaning  of  a  province  or  diatriot,— SB. 
ktngdom  lH  Ood :  cf.  2131,43*-  Perhaps  Mt.  only  naed 
his  nsoal  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  where  tiie  seose  is 
dearly  e«chatoiogioal. — 30.  the  strong  man :  Satan-— 
Us  goods;  the  men  in  hie  power  who  are  "qxnled*' 
or  carried  off  by  the  stronger  than  the  strong. 

XIL  88-42.  The  ReqiMt  for  a  Sign  RotaNd  (U. 
1129^3.  From  Q.  <y.  Hk.  8ixf.*<-Mt.  iei,aa^).— 
Ht.  uses  tiie  inddent  here  as  an  additional  ilhaAataaD 
of  the  hostility  between  the  Pbarisaes  and  Jens. 
Tboy  ask  for  some  more  authentic  and  unique  attw 
tation  of  His  claim  than  a  miraole  of  healing  or  ■> 
eveiyday  exordsm.  But  to  a  people  that  has  been 
God's  unfaithful  bride  no  sgn  tibaXL  be  given  bat  that 
of  Jonah.  As  he,  comitu;  from  a  foreign  land,  i^meupsd 
in  Ninevdi  preaching  doom,  so  has  the  Bon  ol  Una 
arrived  in  Israd  prodaiming  judgment.  IJc.  II30  ii 
much  to  be  preferred  to  Ht.  I240,  which  is  an  obvionn 
gloss  (c/.  its  omission  in  I64),  and  me  that  eoahriuea 
an  inaccurate  prediction.  "  The  heart  of  the  earth  ^' 
is  Hades.  In  4if.  read  "  shall  stand  up  in  jisluimw  " 
(omitting  "  the  "),  •.«.  "  shall  aoouse.  Jaaia£  WW  • 
prophet,  JesoB  the  consummation  of  profboay ;  0il»> 
mm  a  wise  man,  Jesus  Wisdon  itaeo  (llx«k  af^. 

xn.  48-60.  The  oonnexfon  of  43  vn  9i,mU 
shown  by  Lk. ;  neuttality  In  tiie  nliitari  Bf»  siMiK 
last.  Tbs  point  o<  the  iUoatmtion  is  ttetther 
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felt  the  inflneooe  of  John  and  Jesua.  but  were  in  danger 
of  ral&pfiing  into  a  worse  state  than  ever,  if  they  did 
Dot  submit  themBelveB  entirely  to  that  coming  of  the 
Uolv  Spirit  which  was  the  proper  continuation  of  the 
work  begun  by  the  two  preaoneis. — 44.  emp^ :  i^e. 
Eree  from  faunber  and  xnbUah;  garnished:  either 
Fnrmdied  or  beantified. — 46-50:  c/.  iSk.  331-35*. 
For  the  "  brethren  of  Jesus  '*  cf.  I25*.  By  chan^njc 
Mk.'8  "  God  "  into  '*  my  Father  which  is  in  heaveai, 
Mt.  rather  pointedly  lunits  Jesos'  earthly  epiritiud 
relation  to  orothen,  aistets,  aad  mothers.  47  is  not 
found  in  the  best  texts.  Lk.  (819-21)  pats  the  incident 
after  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

xm.  TeadUng  by  Parables  (Mk.  41-34* :  also  ef. 
p.  Wd). — ^This  (maimer  forms  Hi.'8  third  gnmp  ol  ocu- 
leoted  Bakings  ;  it  inohidce  aevcn  pMsImB  with  some 
explanation. 

i-e.  ParaUe  of  the  Sower  (Hk.  41-9*,  Lk.  84-8). 

10-15.  The  Use  ot  Parables  (Mk.  4zo-x3*  lk.  Sgt.). 
— 18-83.  Explanation  ot  Ow  PaiaUs  of  flw  Sower  (Mk. 

4i3^*,  li-  811-13). 

little  need  be  added  to  what  is  aiid  on  p.  666. 
The  parable  no  doubt  lefleota  the  experienoe  of 

Jesus.  Like  the  sower  He,  in  His  wortc  (n  preparing 
the  people  for  the  Kingdom,  enooonters  cuffioulties 
of  difCerent  kinds  and  partial  failure.   Much  of  His 

Srea<diing  has  been  thrown  away.  Yet  He  ia  not 
aunted ;  the  reward  is  sore.  When  the  Kingdom 
oomee.  tlie  wcdL  will  be  jaetified  and  its  disappoint- 
moita  foigotten.  These  ideas  are  further  iUostoated 
by  the  other  parablee  of  the  chapter. 

Note  that  Ht.  somewhat  modifies  the  bard  saying 
of  Hk.  4iif.  Jesus  usee  parables  not  to  blind  the 
Jews,  but,  ainoe  they  have  no  capacity  for  Divine 
truth,  to  leave  them  in  the  dark,  while  the  disciplee 
who  have  faith  (13)  grasp  tba  inner  meaning. 

10.  mysteries :  Mt.  {wefers  plurals.  Jewish  apooa- 
lyptio  lit^ture  often  speaks  in  certain  eschatologioal 
ideas  as  mysteries  or  eecreta  revealed  to  the  eleot.  Cf. 
Eph.  I9*. — 12.=Mk.  435. — 16(.,  not  in  Mk.,  is  in  a 
better  context  in  Lk.  1023f.  In  Mk.  the  dieohdee  aA 
t  be  meaning  of  the  paraUea  and  are  reprovetC  in  Mt. 
they  ask  why  parables  are  used  and  are  congratulated. 

xm.  86-48.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tansr— 

Ht.  <mly.  The  parable  is  a  substitute  for  rather 
than  an  adaptation  of  Mk.  426-29*.  We  need  not 
deny  its  genuineilMsr  on  the  plea  that  the  standpoint 
is  that  of  the  Church  with  ita  mixed  elementa.  "  The 
field  is  the  world,"  not  the  Chureh.  As  in  the  parable 
of  the  seed  growing  secretly,  the  non-interference  of 
man  is  iUostrated.  Only  the  ff[Mbt  Assize  can  deter- 
mine between  good  and  nad.  The  gennineness  <d  the 
explanation  is  more  donbtfnl  than  m  the  oase  the 
Sower,  and  may  be  an  imitation  of  it.  It  is  me- 
ohanioal  and  conventionally  apocalyptic. 

81-8B.  The  Mttttaid  Seed  and  &«  Leaven  (ISk. 
4y>-34*,  lk.  13iS-2i). — The  leaven  (omitted  from 
Hk.),  nsoally  an  illustiation  of  evil,  ie  here  a  ferment 
of  ^od  {ef.  "salt,"  5>3),  either  the  disdi^  or  the 
Gospel — ^tne  dootrine  of  the  Einf^om.  The  point  of 
the  quotation  (Ps.  782  ;  some  MS8.  ouriously  add 
laaiah  after  "the  prophet")  in  35  is  in  the  second 
clause — the  Kingdom  foieordained  and  predestined 
is  now  ushered  in  by  Jesos. 
86-48.  See  above. 

sn.  Fnthw  ParaUes  ot  the  Kbigdom.— 
The  treasure  and  the  pearl  (44-46)  are  one,  and  have 
one  point — erveiything  most  be  sacrificed  for  the 
highest  good,  the  tungdom.  This  urgent,  intense 
wholeheartedneee  is  ohaiaoteristio  of  Jesos.  The  qnee- 
tion  of  oonoealmwit,  the  oonfliot  between  indtviaoal 


salvation  and  social  duty,  ia  not  to  be  pressed  here. 
Yet  note  that,  while  one  man  attains  the  tummum 
bonum,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  another  does  so  by 
quest.  For  the  pearl  aa  a  metaphor  of  spiritoal 
treasure  cf.  76,  Rev.  2I19-21,  and  the  Syriao  Hymn 
of  the  Soul."  The  parable  of  the  net  is  like  that  of 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  except  that  the  sifting  follows 
hard  on  the  discovery.  Not  all  who  have  Iward  the 
message  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  found  worthy  to  enter 
it.  The  explanation  follows  the  same  line  as  that 
of  the  earlier  parable.  It  ia  not  altogether  apposite, 
and  is  probably  the  evangelist's  mochamoal  repetition 
of  40-42.  In  5if.  Jesus  oontrasta  a  Christian  with  a 
Jewish  scribe.  He  who  has  been  instructed  in  the 
truths  «A  the  Kingdom  (or  poeaibly  "  with  a  view  to 
the  Kingd<»n  *')  oan,  like  a  good  householder  or  steward, 
furnish  uom  his  ample  store  what  is  old  (the  eesentiala 
of  the  Law  and  the  Propheta)  and  what  is  new  (the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  its  development).  He  haa  an 
advantue  over  the  earher  teacher,  who  was  confined 
to  the  Toiah.  The  verses  form  a  general  oonolusion 
to  the  panbles. 

xm.  58-68.  Jesw  Rdeoted  at  Manreth  (Mk.  6i-6». 
ef.  Uc.  4x6-30). — ^Mt.  has  already  vaed  Hk.  435-41 
and  6.  Fediaps  the  original  reading  in  35  is  neither 
"oarpentM's  son"  nor  "carpenter  '  (Mk.),  but,  as 
in  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  version,  "Joseph's  son."  It  is 
a  nice  question  whether  in  58  Mt.  is  simply  abbreviating 
Hk.  or  detiberately  altering  what  seemed  a  disparage- 
ment <tf  Jesus'  power,  and  making  the  abeenoe  of  mighty 
works  a  punishment  for  unbohm. 

XIV.  1-12.  Herod  and  Jesos.  The  Bnd  of  John  the 
Baptist  {Mk.  614^9*  Lk.»7-9,  cf.  IA.  818-30).— Mt.'s 
narrative  is  much  briefer  than  Mk.'s,  and  he  goes 
astray.  Thus  in  5  ho  makes  Herod  himself  (rather 
than  Herodias)  wish  to  kiU  John,  though  in  9'he  is 
grieved  at  it.  But  he  adds  the  informati<Hi  that  the 
^soiples  of  John  told  Jesus  of  their  master's  fate.  He 
makes  this  the  reason  <tf  Jesus'  retirement,  which  in 
Mk.  is  due  to  the  disciplee'  need  of  rest  after  their 
toor.  Mt.  ia  wrong,  for  the  death  of  John  had  happened 
some  time  earlier,  yet  there  ia  underlying  truth,  for 
Jeeus  Himself  feared  Herod,  s  (see  above)  may  indeed 
originally  have  referred  to  Jesos  (cf.  Ik.  I331) ;  it 
does  not  go  well  with  6-10. 

XIV.  18-21.  The  FMdtng  ot  the  Moltttode  (Mk. 
635-44*,  Lk.  910-17).  —  The  aooount  is  somewhat 
Sorter  than  in  Mk.  Having  already  {936)  spoken  of 
Jeeos'  compassion  for  people  who  were  "as  sheep 
not  having  a  ^epherd  (Mk.  634),  Mt.  here  (14) 
makes  Him  heal  the  siok,  which  is  somewhat  out  of 
place.  He  adds  to  Uw  6000  men,  women  and 
ohildisn. 

XIV.  28-88,  JTesDi  Walks  on  the  Sea  (Mk.  645-53*).— 
Ht.  omits  "  to  Bethsaida,"  seeing  that  the  boat  arrived 
at  Qennesaret  (34),  and  the  remaric  that  Jesus  '*  would 
have  passed  by  them."  But  he  amplifies  the  story  by 
the  attempt  of  Peter  to  walk  on  the  water.  This 
incident,  which  has  a  otose  parallel  in  Buddhist  legend, 
emphasizee  the  power  of  uith.  It  may  reflect  the 
later  proud  impulsLvenees,  fall,  repentance,  and  re- 
storattoa  of  the  apoatle.  Loisy  re^rds  it  as  a  piece 
of  resurrection-legend,  like  the  miraculous  catch  of 
fish  in  Lk.  5i-ii.  Similarly  he  sees  in  the  whole  story 
a  picture  of  the  dismay  <a  the  disciplee  between  the 
oradflxion  and  the  Resurrection,  or  rather  the 
primitive  Church  after  the  Ascension,  wearied  and 
peridexed  hy  difficulties  while  waiting  for  the  Parousia. 
The  Blaster  s  indiflmnoe  is  only  apparent ;  He  will 
sorely  come  and  bring  succour  and  peace. 

88.  Contrast  Mk.  633.  The  Heesianie  oonfessimi 
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girea  by  Mt.  dettacta  from  the  offoBoaaoi  of  the 
ooDfeasion  at  Cteeaiea  Philima  (16i6)7 

XIV.  Si-se.  The  MlDlmy  o(  Healbf  Rflnmed 
(Mk.  653-56*,  abbreriated  in  Mi.). — Jesus  bad  not 
apparently  visited  Gennesaret  before,  but  eome  of 
itfi  people  would  have  eeea  Him  in  Capernaum. 

3CV.  1-ao.  The  WasUng  of  Hands  and  the  TnuUtfou 
of  the  Elders  (Mb.  7i-a3*). — Mt.  ia  again  briefer  than 
Mk.  He  omits  the  parenthetical  explanation  Mk. 
73f.  and  the  teohnical  term  "Corban,"  tuma  the 
statement  (rf  Mk.  79  iiito  a  C|uestion  (3),  and  pats  the 
quotation  from  laaiah  as  a  climax  aftei  the  "  Corban  " 
waaage.  He  also  substitutes  "  God  "  (4}  for  *'  Hoaea  " 
(Mk.  7io}  to  beishten  the  antitheaiH  with  "  Bat  tfou 
»ay"  (5)1  and  mouth"  (ii,i7f.)  for  "man"  (Mk. 
7i5,i8,2o).  thus  removing  the  ambiguity  which  was 
the  ground  of  the  subsequont  explanation,  and  making 
tiie  endanatitHi  tautologoos.  He  abbreviates  the  list 
of  evils  {19),  and  funits  the  difficult  phiaae  "  WB^*"ng 
aU  meats  dean  '*  (Mk.  719).  On  the  other  luud  he 
inserts  12-14,  potbaps  from  Q  {ef.  lit..  639). 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  on  the  COTban  Qtwation 
in  the  notes  on  Mk.  7,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a 
aoggestion  by  J.  H.  A.  Hart  in  Jewish  Qvarterly  Review, 
Jvfy  1907.  He  takes  Mk.  79  literally,  not  Batiritully : 
'*  ye  do  well  to  leave  the  oommandment,"  eto.  jemu 
oonunends  the  Pharisees  for  insisting  that,  whem  » 
man  baa  made  a  vow  to  God,  he  should  pay  it  though 
his  parents  suffer.  As  for  setting  aaide  tke  command, 
He  Himself  did  it,  as  in  the  SermcHi  on  the  Mount, 
and  as  the  prophets  and  psalmists  had  set  aside  the 
whole  system  ^<a  saoiifloee.  H«e  the  fifth  oommand- 
ment ia  aet  aaide  by  Cotfaan.  A  man  oonld  lay  his 
coifliet  ci  duties  before  the  scribes ;  aome  wcmld  take 
one  view,  some  the  ol^er.  Jeeus  allies  Himself  here 
with  the  Btriotw  sohooL  It  was  hard  on  the  parents, 
and  none  knew  this  better  than  Jesus  did.  But  He 
bad  vowed  His  life,  and  we  remember  His  words  about 
forsaking  father  and  mother.  There  is  evidence  of 
tense  emotion  in  the  broken  construction  of  Mk.  7ii. 

13.  The  "plants"  are  the  Pharisees.  Jesus  an- 
nounoes  their  niin  and  that  of  their  system  and  thdr 
followers.    Cf.  3io,  Lk.  13fr-9,  Jn.  lCi-8. 

XV.  ai-as.  The  Healing  ol  the  Greek  Woman's 
Daughter  (Mk.  724-30*).— Lk.  may  have  thou^t  the 
stoiy  unaooeptable  to  his  Gtentile  readers.  Mt.  adds 
the  saying,  *  I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israd."  He  makes  the  woman  come 
out  of  the  heathen  territory,  for  Jesos  oould  hardly 
so  thither,  much  lees  wrafe  a  mirade,  after  the  pro- 
hibition to  the  disciples  in  IO5.  33f.  8tu;gosts  that 
He  desired,  out  of  oompassion,  to  overstep  H^  Diving 
imposed  limit,  but  that  He  most  abide  within  it. 
There  is  a  struggle  in  His  mind.  Perhaps  36  is  more 
aooorate  than  Hk.  627,  which  impliea  that  Gentiles 
shall  be  fed  by-andrl^.  Jeeds  ia  not  oononned  abont 
the  fatnze.  and  the  word  "  fliat "  would  have  little 
meaning  for  the  woman,  though  much  to  one  who 
knew  the  work  of  Paul.  But  does  the  diminutive 
{htnaria,  "the  little  household  dogs")  point  clearly 
to  Gentiles  T  At  anv  rate  there  is  no  contunpt. 
Note  tiuA  the  woman  knows  Jeeus  as  "  Son  of  David  " 
{cf.  927*,  1223). 

XV.  89-31.  HeaUngs. — A  general  somy  takea  the 
l^aoe  of  Mk.'s  (731-37)  story  of  the  ooie  of  the  deaf 
mute,  perhaps  because  of  the  use  by  Jeeus  of  material 
means  and  "groaning."  Similariy  the  story  (d  the 
blind  man  (Mk.  822-26)  is  omitted,  though  in  com- 
pensation Mt.  has  given  037-33.  It  ia  curious  that 
the  rick  were  brought  "  up  into  the  mountain." 

XV.  82-39.  The  Seeond  Feeding  of  the  Mottttoie 


(Mk.  81-10*).— Mt.  follow  B  Mk.  cloedy,  but  iraa 
adds  women  and  children.  "  I  would  ikA  send  %ua 
away  fasting  "  (sz),  aooon^ig  to  ABcn,  **  hei^iteu 
the  note  of  maateiy  and  difpoiQr  of  Cluiat'a  aisa.' 
Magadan  (39)  is  as  great  a  pume  as  Mk.'8  Dalmanntb. 
Possibly  Majrdala,  the  reading  d  acnne  USS.  here  ui 
of  otheiB  in  Mk.,  is  meant. 

XVL  1-4.  The  Beanest  for  a  Sign  Betmeil  ML 
811-13*,  Lk.  Ili6,39f.). — For  the  mention  of  6s«- 
oees  cf.  6*.  The  saymg  abont  the  weather  (li,  jf 
»  wanting  in  some  good  BIS8.,  and  is  peilu^is  m 
interpolatacm  from  Lk.  1254-56*.  The  "  apss  d 
the  times  "  are  regarded  here  as  the  miraolee  auw^ 
wrought  by  Jeeus.  The  sign  of  Jonah  ia  i^mud 
from  1238*. 

XVL  6-12.  The  BDndness  of  the  Dbotples  BaMri 

(Mk.  814-21*.  Ik.  Ils3f.,  12i)^Note  how  Mt.  sToidi 
the  idea  that  Jems  had  forgotten  the  bread. 
Sadduoees  are  mentioned  agam  in  6.  The  dotads) 
saying  about  leaven  in  Hk.  815  probaUy  nien  to 
plots  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herod,  bat  Mt.  (13)  inW- 
preta  "  leaven  "  as  teaching,  and  so  has  to  sabMitiite 
Sadduoees"  for  "Herod,  and  carries  the  sabrtin- 
tion  back  to  i.  He  makes  Jesus  read  the  difldpkt' 
thoughts  (S)  instead  of  simply  oveihearing  their  «s- 
versmon  ^Mk.).  Then,  alter  giving  Hk.'a  atateouct 
that  the  disoipise  need  never  woiiy  about  a  diortige 
of  food,  he  adds  words  of  Jeeus  that  the  point  at  int 
is  not  food  at  aU,  but  erroneous  teaching,  id.  iiu 
attempt  to  give  Mk.  815  a  context  and  cxdanation. 

XVL  18-^.  The  Great  ConfesalOD  and  tiu  FM 
new  9l  the  (^ois  (Mk.  827-91*,  Lk.  918-37)-— Onat- 
ting  the  core  d  the  blind  man  (but      837-33).  It ; 
passes  to  the  ajguilioant  episode  of  Csaarea  PhiliF|i- 1 
13-16— Mk.  827-29,  but  note  the  substitution 
"Bon      Man"  tor  "I,"  which  gives  the  podtn 
away  (eepeoially  if  we  read  "  I,  the  Sou  of  Man  }. 
the  addition  <a  Jeremiah  (14),  and  "th^  Son  of 
living  God  "  (16).    17-19  is  given  by  Mt.  only.  Pew 
is  pnmounced  "  blessed  "  as  the  redptCDt  of  a  Drroe 
rev^tion.    (The  evangelist  forgets  I433.  Jo- 
equally  destroys  the  signifioanoe  ol  this  some.)  lb 
this  unique  oommnnioati<m  Jesus  Himself  addi 
other  (i8f.):   "Thou  art  Peter  (Aram.  XtfluL  "t 
rook  "),  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  eoden." 
"This  rook"  may  be  Peter  ((/.  GaL  29,  Eph.  S-xl; 
if  BO,  It  is  Peter  personally,  not  officially  as  nobop 
Rome;  and  in  any  case  it  wouldliave  been  more  ntw 
to  say  "  upcH)  t£ee."   It  may  be,  as  AogoatiDe  w- 
gests,  Jeeus  Himaelf.  But  it  ia  moat  Iftefy  Uk  tna 
which  Peter  had  expressed  ;  the  foundatfon  of  ^ 
eooleeia  is  the  Mesiahship  of  Jeaus.  "Choni' 
(ecoleaia)  is  only  found  in  the  Oospola  here  ud  A 
18i7.   In  LXX  it  translates  ocJud,  U.  Isrsal 
oon^egation  (1^.  Ao.  738),  and  sometimes  lAoii 
worn  m  dmilar  meaning  used  by  tJie  mtea^r  viitfl 
(p.  129),  timugh  LXX  moatity  turns  this  by  "n» 
gogne."  The  Or.  meaning  of  ^e  word  to  that  of  Ik 
whole  body  of  citizens  called  cut  from  their  priori 
aSaiis  to  legislate  for  the  State       Ao.  193»).  m 
is  obliged  to  use  it  to  denote  the  "hrHInn  oooa^V] 
as  aepsoate  from  Jew*. 

Aninst  this  new  oommmd^  the  gates  of  Hj* 
ahadfnot  prenrail.  The  two  BtiTKitmea,  aa  it  wn.  ■> 
eodeaia  and  Hades,  are  ranged  aAhut  mA  octff; 
But  the  mention  of  the  gates  a  rignifioaat.  9« 
may.  of  course,  t^e  "  gates  of  Hadee  as  eqolitla* 
to  Hades,  and  undnstand  the  iiipna^isi  <tf  the uiW 
ol  evS  who  dwell  there.  They  andafl  ^Ut  l^n^ 
perseoutionB  and  temptations,  ifasS  not  ovannMa 
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wde  ot  evil  spirits  bnt  as  the  place  of  the  dead, 
id  the  "  gates  of  Hades  (Sheol)  "  in  the  OT  is  synony- 
oaa  with  "gates  of  death.  Henoo  M'Keile  sees 
Tt}  a  prediction  of  the  resarreotion :  the  gates  of 
wlee  flKall  not  prevail  against  the  Messiah's  eoolesia 
keeping  Him  imprisoned  (c/.  21,  Ac.  224-31,  Kev. 
B).  ijcmy  simply  interprets  it  as  "death  ^oevails 
ainflfc  all  meo,  bat  shall  have  no  power  eganut  the 
nich,"  without  any  spedfle  leferenoe  to  Jesos. 
tian's  Diatesearon  has  Bkesed  art  thou,  Simon, 
d  the  gate  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  iw^ainst  thee  ; 
>u  art  Peter  " — perhaps  a  promise  titat  Peter  should 
r^ive  till  the  Paroosia. 

In  Exp..  June  1916  {=Slvdia  Sacra,  oh.  iv.}.  Dr. 
mard  advances  a  new  theory.  He  explains  the 
Bage  in  the  light  of  724-37,  and  cogently  aiguee  that 
}  Gr.  word  for  "gates"  is  a  mistranuation  of  an 
Eunaic  word  for  "  storms  "  or  "  floods."   There  are 

0  such  words,  and  theygave  trouble  to  the  scribes 

1  translators  of  OT-  Thus  in  Dan.  82,  where  AV 
1  BV  read  "  the  river  of  Ulai,"  the  Dooay  Veraoa, 
lowing  Vnlg..  reads  *'  the  gate  of  Ulai."  u  we  read 
■e  **ute  floods  of  Hades,"  we  have  an  easy  and 
uliar  metaphor  for  an  inooiaton  df  infernal jMxwen, 
ioh  cannot,  however,  hum  theCSmroh  bsift  on  a 
ck. 

Che  gift  of  the  keys  does  not  mark  Peter  out  as 
>rkeeper  of  the  Church  (or  of  heaven),  but  as  chief 
ward  in  the  Kingdom,  the  major-domo.  Their  real 
der  is  the  Lord  Himself  (Bev.  37.  cf.  Is.  2222). 
;  primacy  of  Peter  here  indicated  makes  I81  and 
7  rather  difBcult ;  considering  this  and  the  unusual 
of  '*  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  as  denoting  the  Church, 
mi^  well  doubt  ^e  genuinences  of  the  saying  in 
.  The  remainder  of  the  verse  gives  the  apostle 
alative  authority.  He  will  be  a  scribe  of  the  new 
or  Older  {cf.  ISja),  giving  his  deoisioaB  for  binding 
.  pnAibitii^)  and  kjosing  {i^  permitting)  after  the 
lion  of  an  expert  Rabm.  And  his  deoiaions  will 
ratified  in  heavm,  t.e.  by  Uod.  There  is  no  ques- 
I  of  absolution  from  sin  here,  and  no  neoemary 
aexion  with  Jn.  2O23.  In  I61S  this  legidative 
tioritv  is  given  to  all  the  discf^dfla,  and  that  paswge 
robably  tne  source  of  this  one. 
Tiiik  31  Ht.  begins  the  saoomd  gre^  divnioa  in  hit 
of  Jesos.  The  scene  at  Cieearea  Philippi  is  dirono- 
3aUv  and  theologically  the  most  oonspiouous  mfle- 
le  in  the  biography.  As  in  I^.,  on  the  third 
"  replaces  Mk.'s  after  three  days,"  though  some 
V  tetxta  follow  Mk.  The  change  is  scarcely  due 
he  fact  that  the  leeurreotion  took  plaoe  "  on  the 
d  day  "  rather  tiian  **  after  tluee  da^."  for  the 
phrasea  in  Aramaic  mean  the  same  tninff.  Note 
additions  in  2ii.  Lh.  omits  this  qnsode.  The 
hing  on  dlBcipleship  closely  folio wa  Mk.  except 
7,  where  Mk.  S38  nas  been  in  part  anticipated 
Mt.  IO33,  while  Mk.'s  phrase,  "adulterous  and 
il  generation,"  is  used  in  Mt.  1239=1640.  lOsSf. 
nma  parallel  with  1634f.  Jesus  annoonoes  a  jndg- 
t  according  to  deeds  (cf.  Pb.  62i3,  Pr.  24i2). 
iril.  The  Transngnrafloa,  and  the  Oanlng  of 
lb  (Mk.  »2-i3*,  Lk-  928-36}.  — The  narrative 
jB  cloeely  with  Mk.,  the  chief  difierenoe  being  the 
opriate  addition  of  7.  The  fear  of  the  disciples 
rB  eariier  in  Mk..  and  is  made  the  ocoasion  d 
r'a  intrusion  ;  in  Lk.  it  is  omitted. 
—13.  The  disciples  are  puasled  because  Elijah  has 
just  appeared — aft^  the  ooming  of  the  Messiah, 
«as  the  scribes  said  he  was  to  oome  first.  The 
'er  of  Jesus  is  not  to^  olear.  We  may  t^e  it 
•    **  (Xbe  aoribea  are  right  in  myiag  tiiat)  Elijah 


ns 

comes  and  reotifles  everything  (iz),  and  yet  I  tell  you 
that  he  has  already  ocane,  Irat  so  far  from  setting 
things  right,  he  has  not  been  recognised,  and  tbey 
have  done  to  him  what  they  plec^ed "  (12).  The 
scribes  are  thus  confirmed  and  then  oorreoted,  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  ch.  5.  The  Meenah  Himself  is  simi- 
lariy  to  suffer.  The  disciples  prove  more  intdligent 
than  usual  (ef.  16i2). 

xm  li-ai.  Healbig  M  ilu  DmhodIm  Boy  (Hk. 
9i4-29*,  Uc.  937-43). — The  story  is  much  shorter 
than  iu  Mk.  The  reference  to  possesaon  does  not 
oome  till  the  end  ;  in  1 5  the  child  is  described  as  epi- 
leptio.  Perhaps  the  story  was  told  in  Q.  The  father's 
appeal,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  "  (15),  gives  us  the  w^- 
known  "  Kyrie  deiscn."  Instead  of  prayer  (the 
verse  (21)  in  Mt.  is  spurious)  and  fasting  (Mk.  920), 
Jeens  here  puts  the  emphasis  on  faith  2l3i,  Su. 
Il22f.).  The  Sinaitio  Syriao  has  "your  mifaith " ; 
perhaps  "  little  faith  "  is  a  softening  of  this. 

XVU.  22L  Further  Predletlon  of  the  Paaston  (Hk. 
930-33*,  Ue.  943-45 } — Again  the  disciples  nndeistaad ; 
they  are  not  so  utteny  obtuse  as  in  Mk.  and  T.lr. 

XVU.  24-S7.  Temple  Trtbate.— Ht.  only.  The  col- 
lectors of  iiie  haU-uiekel,  expected  from  every  Jew 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple,  and  usually 
paid  just  before  the  Passover,  ask  Peter  if  his  master 
Fulfilled  the  obUsation,  and  are  told  that  He  did.  In 
conversation  with  Peter,  Jesus  apparently  asserts  that 
the  Temple  should  be  maintained  by  taxes  on  Gentiles, 
while  Jews  go  free.  Bat  a  better  interpretation  is 
that,  as  sons  of  the  Uessiaiuo  Kingdom,  He  and  His 
followers  are  exempt  from  taxes.  Yet,  perhape  re- 
membering the  injunction  in  Ex.  30ii-i6,  He  bids 
Peter  satMy  the  demand.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  the  haif-dieket  was  added  to  the  taxes 
imposed  t>y  Rome,  and  under  Domitian  (when  Ut. 
was  probably  written)  these  taxes  were  strictly  ool- 
leoted.  J.  WelBB  thraefoie  suggesta  that  pi^nMnt  to 
the  Romans  is  the  real  point  H  Urn  incident.  Chris- 
tians were  in  natural  doubt  about  paying  Cktd's  halN 
shekel  to  the  Einperor,  but  they  are  shown  here  Uiat 
as  JeeuB,  though  free,  conceded  the  matter  to  the  Law, 
they  might,  to  avoid  offence,  oonoede  it  to  the  heathen. 
"The  prinoiple  of  not  giviiut  needless  offoioe  is  used 
wiUi  great  pomr  and  uisight  hy  Panl "  (Hoatefiore, 
p.  674). 

Peter  is  told  that  by  a  little  familiar  work  he  can 
soon  pay  the  tax.  He  has  cmly  to  catch  a  fish ;  in 
(the  sale  of)  it  he  will  find  enough  for  himsdf  and 
Jesos.  We  are  not  told  that  Peter  found  a  coin  in 
the  fish's  mouth,  and  we  have  here  the  only  half-made 
atory  of  a  miraole.  It  is  tkA  a  question  ot  whether 
Jeans  eouM  have  brought  abcmt  anch  a  wondw  so 
mnch  as  would  He,  a  teat  which  we  may  apply  to  other 
marvels.  There  woold  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
neoeesarr  half-crown  ;  but,  apart  from  that,  He  who 
settled  tne  question  in  the  Temptation  could  not  have 
gone  back  on  that  decision  in  a  paltry  case  like  this. 

XVm.  l-ao.  A  Coovtnatfoii  with  the  Twelre.— For 
1-3.  the  qneation  of  preoedenoe,  cf.  Hk.  933-37*, 
also  Mt.  2026f.,  Hk.  1043f-.  Lk-  948,  2226.  Mt.  makes 
the  disciples  begin  tbe  discussion,  but  oharaoteristioaUy 
omite  the  dert^tory  intimation  that  they  had  been 
disputing.  In  his  account  Jesus  does  not  embrace 
the  child  {cf.  19is,  Mk.  10t6),  and  the  saying  of  Mk. 
935  is  omitted,  or  rather  reserved  till  23ii.  By  way 
of  comp(»isation  we  have  the  vivid  saying  of  3f..  an 
antidpatton  of  Mk.  IO15,  and  peiiiapa  more  suitable 
in  thiw  context. 

U  In  that  honr  may  be  meant  aa  a  link  with  the 
preoeding  inofdent,  whidi  has  given  a  prombicnoe  to 
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Poter. — St.  The  point  is  not  so  mnoh  the  hamility 
<^  children  as  that  the  diaciplea  are  bidden  to  be  "  in 
qiirit  Mid  in  feeling  what  children  are  in  reality  and 
status,  little  ones (Loisy).  In  5  the  child  symbolises 
the  unassuming  character  of  the  taiie  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Mt.  omits  the  incident  of  *'  the  exorcist  who  stood 
ontBide  the  apostolic  succession  "  (Mk.  938-40 ;  41  is 
foond  at  iSt.  IO42),  and  passes  on  to  tho  passage  about 
lundranoea  or  stmnbling-blookB  {6-10),  lor  miioh  </. 
Mk.  942-48.  "  Little  ones  "  in  6  and  in  10  means 
bejieTers,  not  children  (cf.  IO42).  7  is  not  found  in 
Hk.,  but  oocurs  in  Lk.  I7i  ;  it  reflects  Jesus'  early 
experience  of  a^postate  followers.  8f .  has  already  been 
met  with  (629)  m  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  it  breaks 
the  ooonexicai  here,  and  is  intoodnoed  to  contrast 
offisnoea  against  oneself  with  offences  against  otiieie,  a 
tiieme  resumed  in  10,  which  is  peooliar  to  Mt.  and  leads 
up  to  the  {larable  of  the  strayed  sheep  (better  in  Lk. 
loiafi.),  which  Mt.  usee  to  emphasize  further  ihe  value 
set  by  God  on  the  humble  belierer.  A  later  hand 
tried  to  improTO  the  connexicai  by  inserting  11  from 
U.  19io. — 10.  A  reference  to  the  idea  of  guaidiaa 
ooanterpart-angels  (ef.  Ac.  12is,  Jubileee,  35i7),  or  that 
the  angels  whicm  represent  and  protect  the  unassuming 
disciple  are  the  angels  of  the  presence,  who  see  God's 
iaoe  oontinnally  (cfloh.  12is,  I^.  I19,  also  1  K.  106, 
2  K.  2519).  See  further  JThS,  iii.  614,  and  DCG,  art. 
"  little  Ones."  [In  addition  to  his  article  "  It  ia  his 
AngeV*  in  JThS.  J.  H.  Moulton  has  touched  on  the 
Bolqeot  in  his  £lar^/  Zoroaairianiam,  pp.  324f.  He 
BBiyB  <rf  Mt.  I810,  Ac.  12is>  '*  These  two  passages  seem 
to  be  ez^ioable  by  the  presence  of  a  belief  in  angels 
very  much  like  the  FravaahiB  on  the  side  which  was 
mdependent  of  ancestor-worship."  (This  side,  it  may 
be  explained,  was  a  beUef  in  a  kind  of  external  soul.) 
He  continues,  *'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  '  prinooe  ' 
of  tiie  nations  in  Daniel  and  the  Talmud,  and  the '  angels 
of  the  ChnrohfiB*  in  Bar.  2-^.  ThoM  FraTadiis  <A. 
commonitiee  Koamst  vwqr  veil  to  Avestan  oono^ 
taona."  He  suspects  fotmgn  influence  on  the  Biblic»l 
ideas.  In  hie  article  *'  Fnvaahi "  (ERE,  toL  vi.,  p. 
118),  he  says,  "Mt.  I810  makes  the  'angels'  of  the 
Uttte  onee  dwell  perpetually  in  the  Prosenoe.  The 
declaration  is  completely  interpreted  if  these  are  the 
heaveoly  oounterpaxta,  tite  FnavaiiUi,  of  thpae  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  rin ;  no  other  onoeption  U 
angels  suits  it  so  woU,  since  tntelaxy  angels  of  childreo 
would  have  no  special  reason  for  preoedenoe  over 
those  of  adults.  In  Ac.  I215  '  Peter's  aiuel  is  clear)^ 
his  double ' — his  ooontetpart  whi<^  has  ti^en  his  i^aoe 
while  he  still  lives."  See  also  Mt.  2i-r2*.— A.  B.  P.} 
— ^18-14.  Montefiom  pcmts  out  the  advanoe  made  br 
Jesus  on  Rabbinical  tdigion ;  it  is  not  enough  to  vet- 
oome  and  appredate  repentance  when  it  oooois,  one 
must  seek  out  the  amner  and  got  him  to  repent. 

In  15-20  Mt.  gives  a  short  co]leoti<ni  of  ecclesiastical 
sayings  not  found  in  Mk.  and  only  partially  in  Lk. 
(173),  of  which  Mt.  seems  to  be  an  expansion,  just  as 
Lk.  174  is  greatly  amplified  in  31-33.  A  brother  who 
goes  astray  (some  M&S.  omit  ** against  tiiee"  in  15)  is 
to  be  reproved  privateljr  (c/.  Lev.  I9i7,  Test.  Gad,  63) ; 
if  this  fails,  a  couple  of  witnesses  are  to  be  called  m 
(Dt.  19is).  If  this  in  turn  fails,  the  oommonity  or 
biotheriiood  is  to  be  notifled,  and  if  the  wrongdoer 
is  still  impenitent,  he  is  to  be  excommunioated,  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  public  courts.  17 
contrasts  witii  i2ff.  as  with  2ii,  and  it  may  be  that 
here  we  have  the  practice  of  tlw  early  Church  (witii 
the  prohlem  of  sin  as  affecting  not  only  mdividuals  and 
God,  but  also  the  brotfceriiood)  not  mmatuxally  seddng 
shelter  mider  tlw  Founder's  (supposed)  wnotfan. 


In  any  oaae,  "  dinrdi "  bete  Is  used  in  the  keil 
sense  ( ^synagogue),  not  as  in  I618*,  thon^  Wei- 
hausen  sees  in  m)th  cases  a  reference  to  ih»  motbw- 
congregation  of  Jerusalem.  The  deoiaifHis  the  ceo- 
munity  (not  simply  of  its  officials,  one  or  more  thu 
one)  as  to  what  or  who  within  it  is  tolerable,  are  fiui. 
because  (19)  God  hears  the  petiticHis  of  evem  two  b- 
liereis  who  ate  in  agreement,  and  this  bee«Me  (a; 
Jesus  is  with  the  two  tx  thiee  who  meet  (and  piay)a 
His  name.  Jeens  adopts  the  OT  idea  tn  the  myidt 
^esenoe  ol  God  in  Israel  (cf.  Jl.  227.  Mai.  3i6.  ai 
Pirke  AJbolh,  3s,  "  Two  that  sit  together  and  are  oov 
pied  in  the  words  of  the  Law  have  Uie  Sheknuli 
among  them"  ;  similariy,  ^yin^  <^  Jenu^S,  **  Vkt- 
ever  there  are  (two)  they  are  not  without  God,  id 
vherever  then  n  oDe  amie  I  say  I  am  viUi  hin'^ 
Still  the  connexion  of  19  with  18  eagge«t»d  by  "ai 
earth  "  and  "  in  heaven  "  is  not  coiginal ;  ig  is  raSy 
an  encoQiagement  to  prayer,  demmt  at  AlsKandm 
has  the  pretty  fancy  that  the  "  two  or  three "  an 
husband  and  wife  and  child,  the  eodeaia  of  the  laaaitr- 
xvm.  21-86.  Tl»  Dntr  of  Tvtgnmm  niMtiiliil 
<he  Pmbl*  of  the  Ungfatefnl  Scnmi—Vitk  » 

I^.  174,  which  makes  repentance  a  octtdiliDn- 
e  Rabbis  taught  ( Yoma,  86b)  that  one  must  fbifiw 
one's  "brother"  (OT  "ndghboor")  three  tise* 
(c/.  Amos  13,6,9).  According  to  Jesus,  men's  foogin- 
nesB  diould  be  Hmitleas,  like  that  of  His  Father  in 
heeven.  The  natural  man  longs  for  limitleaB  ivmf « 
(Gen.  434},  '*  the  spiritual  man's  amtstion  is  to  taxvm 
the  priviieige  of  boundless  fonrivenees."  Hie  panUt 
that  follows  pieemts  no  diffioultv.  "Jndgmeat  s 
without  meiOT  to  him  that  hath  showed  no  mett;'' 
(Jas.  213).  The  Divine  fo^venees  is  not  ao  afaadMe' 
as  it  seems :  he  who  fails  to  observe  its  oonditiau 
loses  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have.  Note  li* 
vast  discrepancy  between  the  two  sums,  say  two  miSB 
pounds  against  ten,  and  f/.  the  beam  and  the  apbiki 
of  73.  Toe  great  defaulter  must  be  one  of  the  knc's 
minkters,  through  whose  hands  the  royal  taxes  psBwH- 
For  the  king's  order  Lev.  2639,47,  2  K.  4i,  aodoete 
the  sobaiduuy  lesson  that  the  wrongdoer  Ktvotfes 
others  in  the  consec^neooes  of  his  sin.  Tortme  1>) 
had  been  introduced  mto  Judm  by  Herod,  ita  imiiliiri 
here  is  a  fitnaiy  detail  not  to  oe  pwawd  for  iatv- 
pietatioa. 

XEL  1-19L  The  QnastlM  of  DiTCm  (Uk.  lOi-ia^ 
—In  2  "healed"  xsplaoes  Mk.*8  "tMwfat-"  1^ 
makes  Jesus  give  His  own  c^iiniMi,  basedott  G«-. 
at  once,  and  it  is  the  Pharisees  who  long  Db^mih 
nomio  modification  into  the  debate. 

Z,  tot  mxf  euw:  pemBar  to  Mt.  Mk.  wabm 
the  raesticHis  as  to  dtrOToe  abec^te ;  Mi.  ores  ft  a 
Jeviui  and  more  likely  fonn,  having  in  mind  tte 
fereooB  between  the  -now  of  Shanunai  that  a  maa  oosUi 
put  his  wife  away  for  senons  misomduot  oolf .  m3| 
that  of  HiDel  that  he  could  do  so  for  any  leaaoa 
a  sailed  dinner  or  a  physioal  defect.  Jesos  lik 
the  sabjeot  out  ot  these  qmbUes  to  an  ideal  pkaa 
Note  how  (8)  He  ohanges  the  niaiiseea'  word  "  Mom 
commanded ''  into  "  Moses  soffeied,"  t.e.  ulliiasil 
9.  except  for  fomleatton :  >.«.  unchastity — peoiUlarii 
Mt.  Pertwpe  (ABen,  p.  303)  the  additaon  is  diM>  Is  d 
Jewish-Chiistian  editor  bringtog  Christ's  teaoUng  iita 
line  with  that  of  the  Rabbis  ((^.  S17-S0),  yei  h»  m 
have  been  rightly  interpreting  it.  The  last  staaa  a 
this  verse  takes  the  plaoe  of  Mk.  lOza  f^.  aln  Ue 
I618,  Mt.  ft3rf.*)^10&PeonKar  to  xUdta^ 
suggest  that  if  the  mairiage  tie  is  so  afewA  m 
suggests,  it  had  better  not  be  fonaad.  immmmmK, 
bnAlMy>(MoiIatt'etr.):  "11iitMktoaMf««ifiM| 
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V  everyone,  it  ia  only  for  those  who  have  the  gift " 
*  of  spiritual  insight).  He  shifts  the  ground  m  ihid 
bjeotion.  This  oomparatiTe  depredation  of  mania^, 
intinned  and  mfolded  in  is,  stands  in  oontiast  with 
-g,  which  sanotifiee  it.  We  must  probab^  interpret 
le  piaiBe  of  oelibaoy  (t^re  is  no  need  to  take  the 
orcb  "  made  tJiemselTes  eunaohs  "  literally,  as  Oiigen 
id)  in  12  as  having  an  eschatoltHtioal  background. 

the  Kin^om  waa  imminent,  the  beet  thing  was  to 
«ego  otdmary  relationships  and  be  ready  for  it. 
he  saying  and  the  fact  that  Jesus  Himself  was  celibate 
hve  led  to  the  nnhappy  view  in  some  guarteis  that 
■lifaaqy  ia  always  wu  evezywhere  the  sopaior  om- 
Itaon.  Cf.  1  Oor.  7,  Rev.  144.  Hontefiore  T&fan  to 
aron  von  Hiigel's  Mvatic  ElMnent  of  Seligion,  ii.  126- 
!9.  JesoB,  lue  Paiu,  leoognisea  the  case  of  weaker 
rethren:  "Let  emyone  practise  it  for  whom  it  is 
»ctioable."  Perhaps  12  is  regJly  a  detached  saying 
hioh  Ht.  hero  oonneots  with  the  disousBiott  on  divoroe 
f  lof.,  whioh  may  well  have  bekotged  originally  to 
le  men  rtenona  Uavoaii  ■ooomi&. — TUi  utytng  (n) 
ay  be  the  disoiplM*  temaik  in  10,  or  QuM's  t«<aehing 

the  pemuDcnay  of  the  manfage  tie  (4^^),  (w  ponQ^ 
is  words  in  12. 

XIX.  13-16.  Je6i»Bles8e6theChUdnn(tIk.l0i3~i6* 
E.  I813-17). — ^Mt.  omits  "the  more  active  hoinaa 
uohes  "  given  in  Hk.,  tiiat  Jeans  was  angiy  vith  the 
BciplsB  aud  that  He  pots  His  anna  Rnrnd  tiie  ohil- 
•en.  Mk.  IO15  has  already  been  used  in  Ht.  I83. 
to  common  notion  that  the  children  were  brought 
t  their  mothers  finds  no  eupport  in  any  Gospel.  It  is 
least  as  likely  that  the  fathers  brought  them. 
XIX.  lft-30.  The  Gnat  Rsfiwd  and  the  Obstade  ot 
iebet  (Mk.  IOit^ji*.  Uk-  I818-30).— In  i6f.  note 
le  ohansee  made  W  Ht.  to  avdd  the  saying  of  Jeeus, 

given,  oy  Hk.,  that  only  God  can  be  called  good. 
1 18  Ht.  luakefl  the  inquirer  ask  which  commandments 
I  is  to  keep,  and  substitutes  in  Jesus'  reply  "  Thon 
alt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  "  for  '  Do  not 
>fraad."  If  this  is  oorreot,  and  the  inqoirei  had 
iserved  this  injunction  with  the  others,  ne  lacked 
ithing.  Perhaps  we  should  (with  Syr.  Sin.)  omit 
What  lack  I  yet  !  "  It  is  Mt.  who  says  the  inquirer 
\B  a  "young  man  "  (20),  Lk.  that  he  was  a  "  ruler  "  ; 

does  not  care  to  tell  us  that  "  Jeeus,  looking  upon 
no,  loved  him."  The  words  "  if  thou  wouldst  be 
rfect "  (Mt.  only)  may  contain  nothing  more  thui 
in  Mk.,  a  contrut  between  Christian  perfection  and 
e  inadequacy  of  legal  observances  (Loisy),  or  there 
ty  be  here  (as  in  la)  the  theory  <rf  a  double  morality, 
B  bif^tor  perfeotitm  of  tiie  ascetks  life  (HoHzmann 
d  J.^^eiss  ;  see  Monteflore,  p.  6d5).  The  qnalifica- 
<n  (OT  the  wide  saying)  of  Mk.  IO24  is  omittra  in  Ht. ; 

the  other  hand,  he  gives  us  a  new  "^iiig  in  z8 
'.  XJc.  2228S.)'  probably  based  on  Q.  'nkere  is  no 
od  reason  for  donbtiE^  it«  atUibation  to  Jesus, 
hough  He  was  more  prone  to  check  than  to  en- 
oiBse  the  materially  Ifessianio  ambitions  of  His 
cipTee.  The  regflDeratlon  (Uoffatt, "  tiie  new  woiid ' ) 
El  term  used  by  Josq^na  to  express  the  return  from 
hylon,  and  1^  Philo  of  the  earth  after  the  Deluge 
d  aitw  the  coming  destruction  by  fire. 
30.  Perhaps  a  continuation  of  the  promise  in  2% 
t  more  likely  ft  rebuke  to  Peter.  It  refers  to  rank 
the  Kingdom,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  parable 
vt  f  oUowB 

CC,  1-16.  Parable  of  the  lAbonnn  In  the  Vln^ 

rd. — It  is  possible  (as  it  is  neoeawuy)  to  distinguish 
o  inteirraatione  of  this  splendid  najBhle,  (a)  that 
ended  by  Jesos,  (6)  that  suggested  by  the  evangelist. 
jHt>  we  vineQwd  is  the  ChristiaD  oommnnMyf 


thoee  Tpjjo  joined  it  early  and  those  who  join  it  lata 
may  expect  the  same  reward.  There  will  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  them  at  tho  Parousia.  It  is  probable 
that  we  should  omit  16  as  well  as  the  words  "  Many 
(the  Jewish  nation)  are  called,  but  few  (the  Christian 
community)  chosen."  But  what  Jeeus  meant  to  teetoh 
was  that  the  eternal  life  is  the  result  not  of  work  bat 
of  grace  ;  God  is  no  mere  timekeeper  ;  the  laws  which 
govern  admission  to  the  Kingdom  are  not  those  which 
prevail  in  ordinary  business  transactions  {cf.  Is.  55sf.). 
^*  A  Uttle  in  the  eyes  of  God  may  be  equivalent  to  a 
great  deal  in  the  eyes  of  man  ;  from  unequal  oppor- 
tonities  Qod  will  not  demand  eqnal  lesalts,  but  to 
unequal  results  Qod  may  give  equal  rewards  "  (Monte- 
fiore,  p.  700).  The  paraole  also  reflects  upon  the  Phari- 
saic attitude  of  toe  profeeeedly  godly  towards  the 
penitent  among  the  poor  and  outcast,  as  in  the  closing 
moral  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  We  are  not  to  infer 
(a)  that  those  who  had  worked  fewer  hours  did  as 
mttoh  in  th«n  as  those  who  had  woiked  all  day ;  (fr) 
that  the  aottul  stoner  gains  the  Kingdom ;  (e)  that 
there  are  no  tests  of  entrance  to  it ;  (d)  that  ihsm  ia 
absolnte  equality  in  it.  In  Loisy's  words,  eternal  life 
is  not  a  reward  "  proportioned  to  the  time  a  man  has 
passed  in  the  practice  of  religions  rites  01  to  the 
<juaatity  of  works  of  piety  he  nas  performed."  But 
It  is  not  qnite  tme  to  ai^  that  "  God  gives  as  a  gnee 
to  repentuit  inmns  what  He  ^ves  to  the  just  as  a 
remuneration."  Eternal  life  ia  in  no'  case  eimply  the 
reward  of  a  contract,  a  recompense  for  service  undej^ 
taken  and  fulfilled.  After  all,  it  is  only  by  God's  grace 
that  the  just  man  gets  it.  Hontefiore  quotes  a  Tal- 
mudio  saying :  "  Stnne  enter  the  Kingdom  in  an  hoax, 
while  others  hardly  leadi  it  after  a  lifetime."  Fbr 
oomplem«itary  teaching  see  1  Oor.  8x3-15. 

2.  a  penny  :  the  denarius  was  worth  about  a  frano 
(&M.),  not  a  bad  day's  wage  in  the  East ;  five  or  six 
smllingB  would  be  a  oetter  translation  for  us. — S.  the 
third  hoiir :  9  am. — 18.  Friend :  or  "  comrade,"  a 
kindly  address  to  one  who  was  in  the  wnHig  (e/.  22i3« 
2850). 

On  the  wh<de  sub|eot  tA  Jeeae^  teaching  on  The 
Bewards  of  the  Christian  Life"  see  Kent,  lAfe  and 
Teaching  qf  J&nu,  202fi.    (Of.  Mt.  5iif.*) 

XX.  17-19.  Third  Prediction  of  the  Pmsdon  (Mk. 
IO32-34*,  Lk.  1S3I-34). — Mt.  omits  the  description 
of  the  pilgrims  ;  he  turns  Hk.'B  "  kill "  into  "  crucify," 
and  "after  three  days"  into  "on  the  t^iid  day" 
{cf.  1621*,  1723). 

XX.  80-28.  Tbe  Reqwrt  ol  the  Sons  of  Zebedee. 
The  Obitottan  Standard  ot  Greatness  (Mk.  1035-45*. 
Lk.  2224-27). — Mt.  makes  the  mother  of  James  and 
John  ask  the  boon,  but  Jesus  replies  to  them,  not  to 
her.  For  Mk.'s  "glory"  (37)  he  has  "kingdom"; 
tho  meanii^  is  the  same.  The  referenoeB  to  baptism 
are  omitted,  and  "my  Father"  is  said  to  have  pre- 
pared the  plaoee. 

XX.  a9-w.  Two  BKnd  Hen  HeaM  (Hk.  1046-52*. 
Lk.  I835-43). — Ht.  gives  BartimsBus  (T)  a  companion 
(he  is  fond  of  doubung.  cf,  828,  927).  But  he  says 
Jeeus  "  touched  their  eyes  "  ((^.  Hk.  822-26).  Like 
Hk.,  he  places  the  incident  as  Jesos  was  leaving 
Jericho ;  contrast  IJc. 

XXL  1-11.  The  Triumphal  Entry  (Hk.  llr-ii«, 
Lk.  1923-38,  Jn.  12i2~i9).— Mt.  curiously  misrepre- 
sents the  poetic  description  of  one  animal  in  Zech.  9g 
by  making  Jesos  send  for  two,  and  even  perhaps  ride 
upon  both,  though  "  thereon  "  (7)  may  refer  to  the 
garments.  The  uitimation  to  the  owner  that  Jesus 
would  speedily  return  the  borrowed  colt  (Mk.  II3) 
is  changed  to  an  aasertfcn  that  the  owner  would  at 
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moe  oomphr  vitli  the  Ibater's  (3).  Hk.'s 

"layen  m  waTea  "(oratisv)  ntnr  beoomes  "bEUKlMB 
from  the  trees  " ;  in  Jn.  these  are  further  defined  aa 
palm  branches,  and  are  carried  in  the  handa.  For  the 
Boene,  c/.  1  Mao.  I351.  Mt.,  like  I^.,  r^rds  *' Ho- 
sanna "  as  a  err  of  aoolamation,  "Welcome  I"  01 
*'  Hail  I  "  henoe '''  to  the  son  of  David  "  ;  tliiB  is  nearer 
the  orifdnal  meaning  than  Mk.'s  *'  Hoaanna  in  tiw 
higheaw^  nA  and  11  aie  peculiar  to  Ht  "  This  is  a 
prophet "  does  not  involve  any  oontradiotim  of  9 ;  it 
Is  the  obvious  answer  of  the  Galileans  to  the  JenuMMn 
incmirere. 

XXI.  13-17.  The  Cleansing  ol  ttie  Temple  (Hk. 
II1S-19*,  Uc.  1945-48,  Jn.  213-16}.^ — Mt.  here  omits 
the  firet  part  of  Kft.'s  divided  aoootmt  of  the  figtree, 
and  links  the  Tranple  incident  with  the  entry.  It  is 
the  temple  "of  God  "  (rz),  and  the  phrase  "for  all 
nations  ^  (13)  is  omitted,  Uioogh,  as  Lk.  also  omita, 
this  need  not  be  pressed  as  an  indioation  Mt.'s 
exdusivenesB. — 14-i6.  Ht.  only ;  he  is  fond  of  heal- 
ings (cf.  I4i4,  192).  The  acclamation  oi  the  boys 
(not  children)  is  an  unexpect«d  and  agreeable  touch, 
more  thab  atoning  for  the  omission  <n  Hk.  II 16  (cf. 
Ut.  1939f.).  Theee  ebullitionB  shocked  the  authorities 
much  more  than  the  trading  had  d(me.  In  his  answer 
JeeuB  indirectly  admits  His  claim  to  be  the  UeaEdish. 

XXL  18-22.  The  Cursing  of  the  Fig  Tree  and  the 
Power  of  Faith  (Mk.  lIi2f[.,3o-2e*).— What  ISk.  has 
severed,  Mt.  joins  tc^ether.  The  miracle  is  enhaooed 
by  happening  at  once.  The  special  mention  of  Peter 
ii  strangely  omitted.  In  both  Gospds  the  toee  ii 
otmdemnea  for  faimby,  not  fmitleaneas,  and  sym- 
bolises Jmisalem  laOxer  than  the  nation.  Beeides 
Lk.  I36~9*  c/.  Ho9.  9io.  The  lesson  Jeans  points 
is  the  effioacy  of  believing  prayer.  "  This  motmtain  " 
wonld  be  Ouvet ;  apart  m>m  the  familiar  metaphor 
Jesus  may  have  had  Zeoh.  144  iu  mind.  The  saving 
is  found  m  another  form  in  17x0.  U.  (ITsf.)  aabsti- 
tntee  "Uiis  OToamine  tree."  Hk.*s  addendum  (II25) 
reminds  os  of  1  Cor.  13z.  The  cursing  of  the  fig  tree 
gives  no  sanction  for  cursing  our  neighbour. 

XXL  2&-a7.  The  Qaestioa  of  Ati£orttf  (Mk.  II27- 
33*.  Lk.  2O1-8). — Mk.  is  no  doubt  right  in  connecting 
the  priest's  queation  with  Uie  purging  of  the  Temple, 
though  "these  thinga"  may  indutk  teaching  (and 
healing).  Foe  "  eoribes  and  elders  "  Mt.  has  elders 
of  the  people."— what  anthoiHar :  ht.  "by  what 
kind  of  auuunity,"  human  or  Divine,  eooleoastioal 
or  civil. 

XXI.  28-XXII.  14.  A  trilo^  of  parables,  peihapa 
from  Q,  enforcing  the  implicit  teaching  of  the  fig- 
tree  incident. 

XXL  28-82.  Tb«  ParaUo  ol  the  Two  Sons  Mt.  tmly. 

With  32  ef.  IJe.  Tagf.  Wellhaueen  points  out  tiuit  m 
Mt.  the  reUgtous  relatimship  between  man  and  God 
is  usually  service,  not  sonslup.  God  is  King  or  house- 
holder ;  and  though  here  He  is  Father,  the  sons  are 
His  servants.  The  parable  is  clear,  its  appUcation 
(3rf.)  obvious  and  pointed.  Yot  early  interpreters 
l^e  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome  took  the  two 
sons  to  ie  Jews  (profeestna  rightoousneaa  but  rejecting 
Christ)  and  GcotUes  (disobeymg  the  Law  but  aoorat- 
ing  Christ),  and  this  led  to  the  inverted  order  <A  the 
sons  whicn  we  find  in  many  texts  (esp.  B  followed 
by  WH  and  Ho£Eatt).  Another  curious  reading 
(D  and  Syr.  Sin.),  while  supporting  the  more  Ukelv 
order,  midces  the  {meets  and  oloera  re]My  (31)  "the  laat.  * 
11  thk  is  the  correct  readmg,  we  mu«t  suppoae  that 
tluqr  deliberately  gave  an  abmid  answer,  m  oider  to 
spoil  the  argument,  or  (Um,  very  nnBkely)  that  the 
whole  story  n  meant  as  **  a  deadly  but  moat  aoootate 


satire  on  the  morality  of  the  Scribes  who  beep  Uw 
letter  and  negleot  the  n>irit"(Montefiore,  p.  711).  BV 
no  doubt  gives  the  rig^t  arder,  for  if  the  firet  aoo  hk 
■aid  "  Yes  "  the  seomd  would  not  have  been  aaked 
imd  the  reply  of  the  second,  "  I,  sir,  (will  go)  "  canpfaa 
siaee  both  the  contrast  with  the  firat  and  hn  sufasniHics 
to  his  father.  The  parable  reminds  us  of  the  Prodipl 
Son  and  his  brother,  and  is  an  effective  iHoataatice 
of  731  ((^.  233).  Note  the  advance  made  by  33  a 
Hk.  2x7.  "Oune  in  the  way  of  lighteoimflaB,"  u. 
he  hianguxated  the  right  war  of  hfe,  salvation  tluoaa 
repentance ;  or,  "  he  stood  for  the  7»#-"iyw  of  m 
which  righteousness  demands  "  (Allen). 

XXL  88-46.  The  ParaUe  of  the  Vfaimid  (30. 
121-12*  I^.  2O9-18).— The  ohiel  peenfiaittiei  tt 
Mt.'s  veraon  are  (39)  the  slaying  of  toe  heir  ontaie 
the  vineyard  (perhaps  a  reoolfeotion  of  Jeeua  mBtax^ 
"without  the  gate^'),  (41)  the  opponents  of  Jeas 
pronouncing  sentence  on  themselves  and  then-  ch«. 
and  43,  where  the  word  "  nation  "  need  not  exotuk 
Jews.  Note  that  Mt.  hero  (as  in  1238)  has  "  kingdoai 
of  God.'*  His  usual  oiprcasion,  "  kingdcnn  of  heavaa." 
denotes  the  esohatolonoal  realm  to  be  ioauguimtod  tl 
the  Second  Advent.  lUs  Kingdnn  had  never  bam  ia 
tiie  ppMcariMi  (rf  the  Jews,  aira  eo  eould  not  be  tafao 
from  them.  Mt.  therefore  usee  "kingdom  of  God" 
in  the  theocratic  sense  familiar  to  the  Jewa  of  the  toB. 
Its  use  here  may  have  led  to  its  introdnctioQ  in  31.— 
46.  Cf.  36,  also  143,  and  in  another  Ught  Slix. 

XXD.  1-14.  Paribus)  of  the  Hesdanfe 
This  aeotim  ia  difBonli.  i-io  haa  many  n 
to,  but  is  not  identjoal  with,  U.  14x6-^4.  The  tie 
passaeee  should  be  carefully  compared;  Lk.'a  torn. 
but  Mt.'B  position,  is  pemape  the  more  orfgtBiL 
ii~i3  is  found  in  Mt.  only,  and  appears  to  beJonc  tt 
another  parable,  the  beginning  of  which  has  bona  kin. 
The  mairiaae  feast  of  the  long  a  son  may  be  nltimafa^ 
qrmbolio  dt  the  glad  union  chF  ChxiBfe  and  the  Cbam 
(as  in  Rev.  I97-9),  though  the  bride  does  not  hcR 
appear.  The  nation  had  received  intimatson  of 
event  and  been  invited  to  the  feativity  by  the  prc^ilMM 
but  had  not  responded  (4).  Now  they  hear  from  Joia 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus  that  the  day  haa  come  (3  ;  ei. 
Pr.  9i-6),  but  the^  still  hold  aloof,  and  even  cam 
their  incufEerenoe  mto  murderona  hostility  (6).  Wt 
are  reminded  throughout  of  the  preceding  paialib 
of  the  wicked  husbandmen  (21330.).  The  outngai 
king  executes  a  thorotuh  vengeance ;  7  seem  te 
reflect  the  deetruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  7W 
atory  ia  improved  ff  we  excise  6f .,  and  there  is  aonmhiaf 
to  bo  said  for  Hamadc's  euggeetion  that  theee  vena 
are  fragmmts  of  yet  another  pamUe.  which  U- 
(1912,14,150,37)  seems  also  to  have  found  and  Ueodri 
with  his  pualue  of  the  poonds.  The  pcnnt  of 
parable  ia  that  unworthy  guests  (like  anwortlr 
tenants,  2I43]  are  rejected  in  favour  of  others.  "  Boa 
bad  and  good  "  is  perhaps  a  gloas  inserted  aa  a  U 
with  11-13.  The  story  ends,  quite  in  the  maimer  d 
Jesus,  abruptly ;  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  amjui 
jo^  of  the  motley,  happy  crowd  in  the  hj^ted  roc* 
with  ita  well-spread  tables. 

9,  the  partings  irf  the  hl^afs :  lit.(3ieendsQf  tb 
roads,  ue.  where  the  streets  iMd  out  from  the  (My  inla 
the  oountiv  (Moolton  and  Milligan,  Vocabularjf,  pt  ItM- 

11-14.  The  Wedding  Oannuit— One  leaaon  fa 
separating  theee  verses  from  i-io  is  that  the  hastir 
oolleoted  gueets  deaoribed  in  10  oonld  not  siritatfr 
attire  themadvea.  The  Icason  of  tto  rantlih*,  ■wUm 
aoiy  needa  an  faLferoduotion  rfmOar  to  a  to  eoMfkla 
H,  is  Kke  that  of  tho  tareo  and  the  nat  (ck  U) ;  iIf 
day  of  the  haiA  rereale  tte  rnaenoe  of  good  ead  bad 
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moQg  the  invited  (?  the  Charch),  and  they  mnsi  be 
Bpanted.  The  weddinff  garment  repreaenta  that 
'fiicb  fits  men  to  share  m  the  joys  of  the  Kiogdom 
:/.  520),  and  the  man  without  one  stands  for  aff  who 
\ek  the  essential  eqoipment.  If  we  may  compare 
ev.  198,  this  includes  *'  righteous  acts,"  or  works, 
I  well  as  faith.  The  servants  who  cany  out  the 
uteaoe  remind  us  of  the  angola  of  the  two  parables 
ist  referred  to.  Weilhaosen  speaks  of.binmng  the 
et  <^  a  guest  expdled  from  court  as  an  Arab  custom, 
or  the  outer  daAness,  etc.,  cf.  812,  2530,  p.  659. 

14k  called :  invited ;  ebosen,  or  "  eleot."  All 
rael  had  been  regarded  as  God's  eleot,  but  later 
twish  hteratare  tended  to  confine  the  term  to  the 
one  or  lighteouB  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
uman  zesponsibiKty  is  thus  implied  as  well  as  Divine 
leotion.  So  here  many  Jews  nad  received  the  call 
rough  Jesus,  but  few  had  become  *'  elect  "  by  accepb- 
l  it.   The  saying  has  no  clear  reference  to  eit^ 

the  two  parables  in  1-13  ;  it  is  a  word  of  the  Master 
lich  Mt.  wished  to  preserve.  Perhaps  the  key  to 
3  whole  passage  is  that  Mt.,  startine  with  the  parable 

the  wedding  garment  (2,11-13}  has  blended  with 
i  version  of  th«  parable  of  the  feast  (I^.  14)  wrought 

into  an  all^ory. 

KXn.         The  Qaettton  ol  Tribnte  (Hk.  13i3-i7*. 

.  20SO-26). — Note  how  Mt.  (15)  changes  Mfc.'s 
leSnite  subject  into  "  the  Pharisees,"  and  so  has 

change  Mk.'s  object  "  the  Pharisees  "  into  *'  their 
ciples."  Xik.'s  expansions  are  interesting.  Jeeus 
Jits  out  that  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome  was  not  merely 
rfnl,  Hi  was  a  mraal  obligation  in  letnni  for  tlw 
lefioent  experiences  of  a  stable  government,  it  was 
•  a  gift  (17)  but  the  rend«ing  <2i)  of  a  debt,  and  did 
j  compete  or  dash  with  men's  obligations  to  God. 
.  rounds  oS  the  incident  with  words  lued  by  Mk. 
12)  after  the  parable  of  the  vineyard. 
CXIL  23-S3.  The  Qnestton  ot  the  Resiirrectton  lile 
£.  1218-27*,  2O37-40). — Mt.'B  ohuigee  ue 
ally  in  the  direction  of  simplicity.  As  regards  the 
wtioa  of  the  Saddaoees,  while  Lev.  I816,  2O21 
}id  marriage  with  a  dead  brother's  wife,  Dt.  263-10 
sine  it  in  certain  ciroumstanoee.  The  answer  of 
us  (29S.)  to  their  attempt  to  ar^e  against  reeurreo- 
i  bv  an  imaginary  complication  m  this  kind  is 
fold.  First,  thejr  were  deficient  in  knowledge,  ot 
f  would  have  leoognised  that  their  Scriptures  at 
t  implicitly^  taught  the  doctrine ;  seoondlv,  they 
o  ^noient  in  faith — ^the  Divine  power  could  solve 

saob  problems.  Rabbinical  wntings  show  that 
«  was  considerable  diiferenoe  of  opinion  among 
Jews  of  Christ's  day  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Reeur- 
ion  ;  the  belief  itself  had  become  general  (except 

Saddaoees  and  Samaritans)  since  the  second 
uTV  B.O.,  and  was  laigely  due  to  Persian  influence, 
h  Jesus'  aJKTument  from  Elz.  36  cf.  the  Babbinio 
t  Sanh.  9uo,  where  B.  Jochanan  deduces  the 
ictiutl  life,  and  ao  the  resurrection  of  Aaron,  from 
1328.  The  comparison  of  the  risen  life  with 
ilio  existence  goes  against  the  idea  of  reanimated 
OS,  Bind  is  in  line  with  Paul's  teaching  (1  Cor.  15, 
>r.  5)  of  a  Bpirifcuat  body. 
RXL  The  Gnaiwt  OomnuiMlmant  (Mk. 

-34*,  Uc.  IO25-28).  —  Mt.  puts  the  questioner, 
tn  he  calls  a  Pharisee,  in  much  less  favourable 
than  Mk.  He  "tempts"  Jeeus — to  what  is 
oloar  (Lk.'s  ekpeirazdn,  "  testing,''  u  better) — 
he  omits  the  pWsiiur  outcome  3  Jesus'  answer 
■ded  in  Mk.  1232f .  m.  is  leading  up  to  the  attack 
le  Pharisees  in  ch.  23.  The  lawyer's  qaestioa  fa 
y,  *'  What  kmd  <A  oauaoandaaemb  fa  great  in  the 
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i  "  ^  He  is  seeking  a  principle  of  distinction,  and 
JeSUs  gives  him  two  by  which  to  test  particular  pre- 
cepts. In  37  Mt.,  like  the  original  precept  (Dt.  65), 
enumerates  three  powers  with  which  God  is  to  be 
loved  (Mk.  and  Lk.  have  four),  but  not  the  right  three— 
**  heart  and  mind  "  represent  the  same  Heb.  term, 
and  so  "  strength  "  is  omitted. 

XXn.  41-M,  Is  Messiah  DavU's  Sod  t  (Mk.  12 
35-37*  Ik.  204i-44)^Mt.  brings  the  Phuieeee  into 
the  inddent,  and  makes  the  statement  that  Hesaiah 
is  David's  sou  their  direct  answer  to  a  question  by 
Jesus.  Hence  (though  it  is  here  Jesus  who  is  the 
questioner),  46  (fear  of  further  questions),  whidi  in 
Mk.  comes  after  the  Great  Commandment  and  in  lk. 
after  the  Besurrection  question.    Cf.  Ac.  234*. 

XXnL  CondenmattoD  1^  Scribes  and  Pharisees.— 
This  long  denunciation  appeals  to  have  come  from  Q- 
Mk.,  reading  it  there,  epitomised  it  in  three  verses 
(I236S.),  Lk.  (1137-52)  abbreviated  by  omitting  points 
unsoited  to  Gentile  readers.  Mt.  lias  probahly  ex- 
panded tiie  original ;  there  are  passages  which  suggest 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  rather  than  the  tune 
and  thought  of  Jeeus  :  e-g.  10  recalls  the  exhortations 
of  Paul,  and  15  reflects  the  activity  of  Jodaiaera  in 
Paul's  day,  even  if  we  do  not  follow  Loiqr  in  seeing 
in  it  (as  in  9 ;  1  Cor.  415)  a  veiled  attack  on  Paid 
himself,  who  "oompassed  land  and  sea"  to  make 
converts.  Though  Lk.  puts  the  arraignment  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  ministir  and  in  Gamee.  it  is  more 
accurately  placed  here.  It  would  seem  that  Jesus 
now  realised  the  impossibility  of  any  agreement  or 
rsoonoUiatiaii  with  tne  authoritative  ezponcmts  and 
leadm  of  Judaism,  and  gave  Tent  to  Hfa  indifpiation 
at  their  shortcomiogs  and  wrongdoing.  We  have 
seen  how  Mt.  has  been  preparing  for  this  denou^ent. 
Montefiore  thinks  the  greater  portion  of  the  diatribe 
"  is  unjustly  ascribed  to  Jesus "  ;  "in  its  unhistorio 
violence  it  overreaches  itself  *'  [cf.  p.  666).  The  terms 
"  floribe  '*  and  "  Pharisee  "  are  almost  interchangeable. 
Most  at  the  Scribes  were  [^risees,  though  of  course 
most  of  the  Pharisees  were  not  Scribes.  The  chapter 
falls  into  three  parts  :  (1)  1-12,  (2)  13-32,  (3)  33-39. 

XXm.  1-12.  Warnings  to  the  People  and  the  DIs- 
elpks. 

2f.  Lotsy  regards  this  as  an  interpolation  (by  a 
Judaising  redaictor)  out  of  harmony  with  the  attack 
that  follows.  Holtzmann  thinks  it  is  Mt.'s,  breathing 
special  respect  for  the  Law,  like  SiTff.,  but  irreconcit 
able  with  I63-14.  Bnt,  as  Pfleiderer  puts  it,  we  must 
"admit  that  in  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the 
Mosaio  Iaw  diSeront  expressions  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  stand  aide  by  side,  the  most  natural  ex- 
planation of  which  may  be  fotmd  in  a  change  of 
mood."  Cf.  p.  061. — sit:  lit.  "sat."  Plummer  sug- 
geets  that  at  the  end  of  the  verse  we  should  snp^ 
"  when  th^  taught  you  to  obeerre  the  Law." — 4.  By 
minute  ordinances  U.g.  rules  for  Sabbath  keeping)  they 
make  life  a  burden  for  others,  but  give  no  help  towanu 
removing  them  or  making  them  more  tolerable. — 
6.  phylaeterles  (lit.  amulets,  the  Gk.  translation  of 
Heb.  tcjAiUin,  lit.  prayers),  small  square  leather  cases 
strapped  on  tiie  forehead  and  iho  left  arm  {pi  68*). 
Each  oraitained  four  passages  from  the  law  (Bx.  13j- 
10.  ii~i6,  Dt.  64-9,  II13-21),  written  on  four  strips 
and  one  strip  <^  parchment  tespectively. — bolden: 
the  tassels  of  plaited  or  twisted  threads  on  the  four 
comers  of  the  simlah  or  Jewish  shawl-like  upper  gar- 
ment. 8-12  seems  specially  addressed  to  the  dis- 
<didee.  With  iif.  ef.  Mk.  935.  IO44.  Mt.  2O26. 

XXm.  lft-83.  Seven  Woes^even  fa  a  saored 
nomber  and  ctften  used  in  Mt.,  as  in  OT  {ef.  espeoially 
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Ib.  5)  and  Rer.  "  The  fint  throe  treat  of  FhanBiUo 
teaching,  the  last  three  of  Phariaaio  character,  the 
fourth  IB  traufiitionai." — i.-iii.  The  Scribes  refuaed  to 
accept  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  deterred  others 
from  acoeptmg  it  (13  ;  cf.  I^.  1152).  While  they  are 
thus  cagfiT  to  prevent  Jews  from  beooming  GhriBoanB, 
they  are  Iteea  to  make  oonverte  either  from  the  GentUee 
to  Judaism,  or,  more  probably,  from  Jews  to  Phari- 
saism, and  such  conTorts  become  ezoessiTely  Phari' 
saioal  (15) ;  they  make  casuistical  and  penreise  dis- 
tinctions with  r^ard  to  oaths  which  euovert  men's 
notions  of  truthfulness  and  honoor  (16-22). — It.  They 
am  Borupolcnaly  careful  about  minute  ceremonial 
detail,  but  hz  in  fundamental  moralities  {ef.  Lk. 
1 142).  Note  that  JesuB  does  not  attack  the  Law. — 
T.-vi.  While  innsting  on  ritual  cleanlineas  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  good  life,  they  are  really  given  to  ex- 
tortion and  avarice,  like  a  onp  or  a  tomb,  fair  on  the 
outside,  filthy  within  (25-28;  cf.  Lk.  1139-41.44)- — 
vii.  They  pay  great  homage  to  the  martyred  prophets, 
but  do  tnetr  best  to  martyr  John  and  Joeua,  the 
prophets  of  their  own  day  (29-36). 

14.  An  Interpolation  from  ISk.  I240. — 16.  Te  blbid 
guides :  in  place  of  the  usual  "  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees." Perhaps  something  about  heaven  and  the 
throne  (correeponding  to  22)  has  been  left  out  here. — 
he  Is  8  debtor=the  oath  is  binding.  With  16-22 
cf.  633-37. — 23.  anise :  bettor  "  dill^' ;  cummin  re- 
sembles caiaway.  The  three  little  herbs  were  used 
-  in  cookery  and  medicine. — 24.  strain  ont,  not  "  at  "  ; 
the  reference  is  to  the  fear  of  ewallowing  an  "  unclean  " 
insect  in  a  drink.  Note  the  humom-  of  "swallow  a 
camel"  (Glover,  The  Jeaua  of  History,  p.  49.) — 25. 
tall  from :  i.e-  as  the  result  of  avarice ;  the  food 
and  drink  may  be  ceremonially  clean  while  morally 
tauited  beoaose  diahones^  obtained. — 87.  Tombs 
wore  whitewashed  on  the  loth  of  Adar  (just  before 
the  Passover,  the  time  when  Jesus  vas  speaking), 
that  passers-by  might  not  become  poQuted  throngh 
inadvertently  toucUng  them. — 20.  The  seventh  woe 
is  linked  with  the  sixth  by  the  word  "  sepulchres." 
The  honour  shown  to  tlw  graves  of  the  prophets  is 
sheer  hypocrisy,  for  the  Pharisaos  are  not  only  nneaUy 
but  morally  deeoended  from  the  murderers, — 82.  nu 
up:  the  variant  "You  will  fill  up,"  though  it  has 
good  authority,  is  an  attempt  to  soften  the  irony. 

XXm.  S8-36.  A  Last  Watnlng.— With  33  ^-  the 
BaptisfB  words,  3?.  — M.  Lk.  1249*-  — 86.  Abel: 
Gen.  48. — Zaehailah  :  2  Ch.  242of!.  The  reference  is 
thus  to  all  the  martyrdoms  recorded  in  the  Heb. 
SoriptuTQB,  cS.  which  2  Ch.  is  the  last  book.  ZlMhariah 
was  really  the  son  of  J^oiada ;  Mt.  (or  a  glossator) 
says  "  son  of  Barachialt "  (Lk.  omits)  through  oon- 
fuaing  Zachariah  with  the  prophet  (Zeoh.  li).  Joee- 
phus  {Ware,  IV,  v.  4)  telb  of  a  Zachariah,  son  of 
Baruch,  who  was  murdered  in  the  Temple  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  for  plotting  to  betray  the  city  to 
Vespasian.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose 
that  this  is  the  incident  here  referred  to.  The  murder 
<A.  Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  lay  heavy  on  the 
Jewish  oonsoienoe ;  they  regarded  Nebuohadneszar's 
capture  of  Jetnaalnn  as  robihntion  for  it  (JThS, 
xin.  4^. 

XXm.  87-89.  Lament  over  Jerusalem  (Lk.  1334f.*)- 
— 37  may  be  part  of  the  utteranoe  aaoribed  by  Jesus 
to  the  *'  Wisdom  of  God."  If  not,  Jesus  is  referring 
not  BO  much  to  His  eariiw  vistts  to  Jerusalem  as  to 
His  desire  (when  in  Galilee)  to  come  to  the  mother 
city  and  fold  its  people  into  dis^pleehip  and  protec- 
tion in  the  oomiiu  judgment. — 88.  your  hoioe :  t.e. 
the  TompK  ^ymmMisiDg  the  city  and  the  nat»on. 


The  Divine  Presmoe,  r^eoted  in  Jesua,  is  dwnfinB 
larael.  They  will  see  Jesus  next  wbttn  He  retmia 
as  the  heavenly  Messiah. 

XXrVf.  The  Esehatological  IMscoarse,  and  Os 
Parables  of  Paroosla  (Mk.  13*.  Lk.  2I5-36*.  1723-37).— 
Ht.  follows  Hk.  fairly  oloaely.  but  appends  otbs 
esehatological  sayings  uidffiiiBtraUvej»rahles  (ch.  SS). 
The  discourse  arises  oufbt^a  "pfedlcfion  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  and  is  spoken  in  Mt.  not  W 
four  disciples  but  to  the  Twelve,  who  ac&  for  *'  ^ 
sign  of  ThyooBoing  (i.e.  as  Meeeiah,  porotuiia),  and 
the  end  of  the  world  (or  age}."  Jeeus  enomeiaM 
the  events  that  most  first  occur  (4-14).  With  4-! 
ef.  Mk.  135-8.  Host  of  Mk.  I3g-i3,  periiaps  oziginaa; 
in  Q,  has  been  already  used  by  Mt.  in  IO17-23,  so  ben 
he  summariaes  and  varies,  e.g.  "  hated  of  thf.  natiotu,' 
and  the  prediction  of  deterioration  among  the  hntfaitE 
themselves,  loff.).  The  actual  end  is  heralded  by  • 
season  of  dire  distress  (15-22 ;  cf.  Mk.  13x4-^1- 
"  Let  him  that  readeth  "  (15),  i.e.  the  Bo<^  of  DaakL 
Note  the  addition  of  "  the  &ibbath  "  in  20  t  fli^  co 
such  a  day  would  be  i^ainst  the  Law,  or  if  one  hntited 
oneself  to  a  "^SabbatE  d^'s  jonmev."  would  hanDv 
enable  cme  to  ^SSC^  the  ^emy.  OiriBtiaios  stai 
served  the  RftihWh-  when  Mt.  was  WfllBeu:'  zsA 
may  mean  that  Ihe  presence  of  the  ohoeen  ones  (Quif- 
tians),  who  are  to  meet  the  Messiah,  saves  many  othon 
from  death  {ef.  Gen.  I832).  26ff.  is  not  in  Mk^  br. 
ef.  Lk.  1720-25  ;  when  ^e  hour  strikes,  there  viB  be 
no  need  to  eeareh  for  the  Messiah.  His  pieseoce  wE 
be  as  obvious  as  that  of  the  lightning. — ^88.  Hie 
proverb  {cf.  Job  3930),  which  onl;?  loosely  fits  tbf 
context,  need  not  be  fbroedlnlo  a  jnctnre  of  the  ekci 
gathering  round  their  Lord,  or  of  the  Meesiah  and  Ha 
angels  swooping  down  Sor  judgment  on  a  wholly  cor- 
mpt  worid.  With  290.  e/.  Mk.  I324-27 ;  notioe  Mt'i 
*'  unmediately  "  (29)  and  the  addition  fai  3006.  Tb 
evangelist  expeota  that  the  fall  of  Jerwakm  «t3 
speedily  be  foQowed  by  the  sign  <d  the  Son  of  Mac. 
i.e.  some  unique  portent  which  precedes  His  advent ; 
or  perhaps  there  is  a  reference  to  Dan.  713.  Tkr 
mourning  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth  (Zeoh.  12x2)  r- 
sembles  but  is  hardly  due  to  Bev.  I7.  It  is  lading  m 
Syr.  Sin.,  which  in  30c  has  "  Ye  shall  see  "  ;  if  tUi 
was  the  original  reading,  it  has  been  changed  to 
'*  they  "  to  suit  the  fact  that  disciples  had  passed  awtj 
without  seeing  the  sign.  For  the  "  trumpet "  (31)  :l 
Is.  27i3,  Pa-  Sol.  II1-3;  with  32-36  ef.  Mk.  ia2*-32". 
"  Nor  Uie  Son  "  shonM  probably  (with  sood  autbontv 
be  omitted;||0K'3lk-t  si  11  li  w  nr  Im  w'  ItlnBlwIh  .1 1  isn 
Btatemdnts' of  Mk.  which  humaaiie  ChiM.^UL  re- 
[daces  the  saying  by  an  admonition  against  caiete*- 
ness.  Uc.  (1726ffO  also  gives,  and  more  fully,  tit 
analogy  wiUi  the  Flood  (37fi.),  whioh  is  not  fooiid  ii 
Mk.,  and  is  from  another  souroe  which  regarded  tJat 
Paroosia  as  coming  without  si^ns  and  waminga— 
40f.  takoi :  i.e.  for  life  ;  left :  ue.  to  destractkn.  s 
vice  versa.  For  "  in  the  field  "  Ik.  (I734)  has  "a 
one  bed."   

XXIV.  42-XXV.  18.  Abbreviating  Mk.  I833-37, 
its  simile  of  the  absent  honseholdor,  into  one  y*nt 
(42  I  cf.  Lk.  2I36),  Mt.  inserts  (a)  the  short  abi^  of  a 
householder  off  his  guard,  (6)  the  tcmger  one  descrii^ 
ing  the  absent  master  and  the  carenil  and  oairiMi 
stewards  (for  these  ef.  Ik.  I239-48),  (c)  the  paraUe 
of  the  bridesmaids  (lit.  only).  At  ^13  he  tsfBsts 
Mk.  1333.  the  startin^point  ca  his  mserted  natornL 
Note  that  in  (a)  the  Parousia  is  boldly  likened  to  tb>* 
ooming  of  a  thidT  {cf.  1  Th.  fia),  in  (6)  tbs  lass  an  » 
taught  that  every  disciple  most  [day  us  pait  kijitf 
in  the  brothnhood.   In  its  presebt  lonn  the  jewM 
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may  point  to  the  ooatrut  betveen  faithful  and  heed- 
lem  leaden  of  tbaeady  Church.  "  One  looks  after  his 
flock,  the  other  n^Ieots  and  maltreata  them,  and  seeks 
his  own  advantage  "  (Uontefiore,  p.  743). — eat  Mm 
asimdei  (51)  possibly  means  "diflofaarge  him  from  his 
TCTvioe."  See  H<Kilton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary. 
p.  166,  and  EGT.  In  (c)  the  Parousia  is  compared 
to  a  wedding  prooeasion.  The  oontraat  between  the 
leady-and-^Wtready  is  again  brom;ht  out,  and  the 
moral  is  the  same  as  in  the  iHwoeiCmLg  IIluBtratioDs. 
*'  Be  prepared  for  Meesiah's  advent ;  it  is  too  late  to 
repent  after  His  arrival."  This  parable  is  a  good 
instanoe  of  the  futility  of  trying  to.squeese  a  meaning 
out  of  every  detaiL  Honteflore  thmks  the  parable 
(which  is  not  one  of  the  beat)  is  lator  than  Jesus,  and 

grew  op  to  explain  the  delay  in  the  coming  of  the 
Kii^dom,  and  to  point  out  how  the  intMveniDg  time 
— of  Tincertain  duration — should  be  spent." 

XXV.  1.  After  "  bridcuroom "  add  '*  and  Uie 
bride."  - 

-  XXV.  14-aO.  Tlw  Fanbte  cf  Ow  Tilents  {ef.  Ik. 
1911-27).^ — There  is  also  a  resemblance  to  Mk.  I333-37, 
especially  34.  Loisy  thinks  this  parable  had  originally 
no  reference  to  the  Parousia  and  the  Judgment,  but 
was  simply  meant  to  show  that  reward  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  proportitmato  to  merit.  As  it  stands, 
however,  it  is  akin  to  the  preoeding  parable  of  the 
bridennaids.  Thoogh  niousfa  be  bng  delayed 
(19)  it  will  surely  come,  and  those  who  wish  to  share 
its  Meosings  must  nse  the  time  of  waiting  wisely ; 
they  most  employ  the  endowments  God  baa  given 
them  in  His  service,  which  is  that  ^  Aetr  fellow-men. 
All  parties  will  be  1^  better  for  this — God,  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  oommnnity.  Gifts  that  are  not  em- 
ployed are  lost ;  capacity  is  extirpated  by  disuse. 
The  real  reward  (despite  28,  which  really  sraree  to 
bring  in  29)  is  a  place  in  the  Kingdom  to  share  in  the 
Measianio  joy  (21),  and  as  the  two-talent  man  geta 
the  same  guerdon  as  the  five-talent  man,  it  is  not  a 
question  m  much  or  little,  but  of  loyal  purpose  and 
honest  endeavour. 

"  In  God's  clear  sight  high  work  we  do. 
If  we  but  do  our  best." 

The  exoose  of  the  one-talent  man  is  part  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  parable,  not  to  be  pressed  as  a  oon- 
oeption  of  God,  Even  if  the  man  held  this  mistaken 
notion,  he  should  have  acted  more  zealously  and  so 
won  his  master's  praise.  Possibly  the  parable  origin- 
ally ended  with  39  :  the  extra  punishment  of  30  seems 
needless.  It  may  reflect  the  feeling  of  the  early  Churoh 
that  something  more  than  mere  deprivation  awaited 
the  nnprofitable  servant. 

XXV.  81-86.  The  Day  of  Jn^ent  (Mt.  only).— 
Thongh  the  nations  are  gathered  before  the  Son  of 
Man  as  judge,  they  pass  into  the  baokgronnd  in  the 
trial  which  is  really  that  of  the  ChtiBtian  Churoh, 
tmloBS  indeed  the  assumption  is  that  all  the  nations 
have  become  Christian  ere  the  Judgment.  For  the 
sheep^  and  the  goats  cf.  Esjek.  54i7S.  Note  the  sudden 
trwosition  to  the  title  **  Kiiu  "  (34).  H&ve  we  here 
another  adaptation  to  the  ^rousia  of  a  parable  in 
which  originally  the  King  was  the  oentrai  figure,  or 
simply  the  development  <n  a  passage  like  Enoch  9St.  T 
For  tne  test  ef.  104off .,  I85  ;  it  even  goes  beyond  these 
sayings,  for  "  in  my  name  "  is  not  here  required.  The 
act  of  love  is  sU-sumoient,  yet  it  is  "  in  Christ's  name," 
"  for  Christ's  sake,"  that  Christians  have  ever  since 
so  acted.  For  an  OT  parallel  cf.  Is.  687.  The  best 
rabbinical  thought  plaoed  "  performance  of  kindnesses  " 
above  mere  almsgiving.   Tne  vistting  of  prisoners  may 


point  to  a  time  jphen  peiseetttion  had  set  in.  From 
the  principle  orthe  woi-th  of  every  human  being  as  a 
brother  of  Jesus,  a  child  of  God.  laid  down  in  40,  have 
mrung  all  the  "  Gesta  Chrteti,"  the  aohievemento  of 
Qiristianity  in  the  sphere  of  philanthropy,  education, 
the  uplifting  of  the  despised  and  downtrodden,  the 
ingathering  of  the  outcast.   See  further,  p.  670. 

32.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  univeisal  resurrection  for 
judgment  (cf.  Dan.  I22). — 84.  prepared  for  you  implies 
foreknowledge  and  election  (ef.  2O23),  yet  the  following 
verses  assume  human  responsibility.— 40.  This  picture 
of  the  Messiab  as  full  of  human  love  and  ^mpathy 
is  unknown  to  the  warrior-king  of  Jewish  Apoca^ptio. 
— 41.  The  poniahment  of  fire  {cf.  3io)  is  not  jm^iared 
"  for  you,"  bat  for  the  wicked  angels. 

XXVI.  Tba  Decision  of  the  Chief  Prissts  (Mk. 
14if.*l' — Mt.  enlarges  a  simple  statement  of  fact  into 
a  preoiotion  by  Jesus,  and  places  the  meeting  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  house  ca  Caiaphae.  Lk.  22if.  is 
briefer  even  than  Mk. 

XXVL6-18.  Th«  Anotafiiig  ol  IflSM  (Mk.  183-9*)^ 
Mt.  follows  Mk.  very  closely,  though  abbreviating 
somewhat,  e.g.  in  7,9,11.  It  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
assigns  the  anointing  to  Mary  of  Bethany  and  the 
remonstranoe  to  Judas,  In  Mk.  it  is  "some,"  in 
Mt.  "the  disciples,"  who  grumble — thus  there  is  a 
gradual  dining  of  the  culprit.  In  Mt.  Jesus  does 
not  hear  the  murmuring,  bat  "  peroeivee  "  it. 

XXVL  lV-16.  The  BetrayJ  (Mk.  Uiof.*,  Lk. 
223-4). — ^Mt.,  who  omits  the  three  hundred  pence  d 
the  preceding  incident,  alone  tolls  ns  that  Judas  re- 
ceived thirty  pieoea  of  silver.  This  is  due  to  Zeoh. 
lliaf.  Noto  how,  in  contrast  to  Mk.  and  Lk.,  he 
nukesgieed  the  motive  of  Jndas. 

XXVL  17-19.  PrmraflMi  for  the  tut  Supper 
^fk.  14i2-i6*,  Lk.  227-13). — ^Mt.  again  abbreviates. 
The  instruction  is  given  to  the  Twelve  (not  to  two — 
in  Lk.,  Petor  and  John),  and  they  go  direct  to  the 
friend  (a  disciple  who  would  understand  the  phrase 
"  My  time  is  at  hand  ")  at  whose  houw  the  festival 
is  to  be  kept ;  notlung  is  said  abont  the  man  wiUi 
thept<^r. 

XXVL  20-26.  Jeras  Reveals  the  Treachery  of  Jndas 

(Mk.  14i7-^i*,  Lk.  22i4ff.,2iflE.)— 33,  which  (cf. 
Jn.  1326)  makes  Jesus  fix  the  guilt  on  Jadas,  is  pecnliar 
to  Mt.  The  phrase  "  thou  hast  said  "  is  found  i^rain 
in  64  and  27ii.  In  23  noto  "  he  that  dipped  "  instead 
of  Mk.'s  *'  dippeth." 

XXVL  26-29.  The  Bieid  and  the  Wine  (Mk.  14 
22-25*:  Lk.  2217-20  has  a  different  airanijement). — 
Mt.  is  practically  identical  with  BOc.,  but  adds  (28) 
that  the  "  blood  of  the  oovenuit  which  is  shed  for 
many"  is  "unto  remission  of  sins"  {cf.  Mk.  IO45, 
Heb.  922),  and  that  when  Jesus  drinks  the  new  wine 
in  His  Father's  Kingdom  (Mt.  **  kingdom  of  heaven," 
Lk.  "  kingdom  of  God  ")  it  will  be  with  the  disciples. 

XXVL  80-86.  Predietloo  of  the  Dhdples'  Deeertton 
(Mk.  1426-31*).— In  Lk.  (2231-34)  the  prediction  is 
confined  to  Peter.  Noto  in  Mt.'s  narrative  (a)  the 
disaster  is  to  be  "  this  night,"  (31),  {b)  one  cockcrow, 
(c)  the  omission  of  Petor's  "exceeding  vehement" 
denial. 

XXVL  86-46.  Oethsemaae  (Mk.  1432-42*,  Lk. 
2239-46). — ^Mt.  Is  in  closest  agrennent  with  Mk., 
except  that  he  gives  the  words  of  the  second  prayer 
and  states  d^initely  that  Jesus  prayed  a  third  time. — 
46.  A  question  (see  MoSatt's  tr.). 

XXVI.  47-56.  The  Arrest  (Mk.  1443-50*.  Lk. 
2247-53). — Mt.  omits  Jndas'  reqoeet  that  Jesus  should 
be  led  away  safely,  bat  inserts  a  word  of  Jesua  to  Judas 
(so  ;  ef.  iJk.  2Z48).    When  the  servant's  eu  is  cnt  off. 
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Jeeos  rebukes  the  use  of  force  (Jn.  ISii  gives  a  dif- 
ferent reason).  Lk.  alone  reoords  a  miraole  of  healing. 
Jn.  gives  the  wounded  man's  name.  With  52  r/. 
Bev.  l3io — apparently  the  preoept  (like  the  example) 
was  a  guiding  principle  of  the  priinitdve  Chuioh  in 
time  of  persecution.  The  phrase  "In  that  hour" 
(55)  picks  up  the  story  of  50. 

XXVI.  57-68.  Tha  Trial  before  the  Suihedrin  (Mk. 
1453-63* ;  see  also  Lk.  2254f.,66-7i). — There  are  no 
■tiikius  diveigenoes  from  Mk.'8  narrative. — 67>  Ap- 
pazentfy  we  are  to  think  <^  the  Sanhedrin  as  having 
been  in  (informal)  eeesion  sinoe  3.-68.  Peter  comes 
"  to  see  Uie  end,"  not  "  to  warm  himself  "  aa  in  Bflk. — 
69.  Syr.  Sin.  says  "witness"  (so  Mk.).  not  "false 
witness.''— 61  is  more  simple  and  perhaps  more  original 
than  Mk. — 68.  Caiaphas  demands  that  Jeeos  should 
take  an  oath.  We  should  perhaps  take  the  ambigu- 
OOB  reply,  "  Thou  hast  said,"  as  a  refusal  (cf.  634)  to 
do  this.  Mk.  has  interpreted  it  as  an  affirmation  of 
Hesaiahihw. — 64.  from  henceforth:  this  adverb  {cf. 
29,  2339)  here  refers  to  a  single  moment  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  to  be  taken  with  "I  say."  Jesus  is  here  no 
doubt  speaking  of  Himself.  For  the  thought  cf. 
Dan.  7i3,  Ps.  llOi.  "The  power"  is  a  Jewwh 
periphrasiB  for  God.    Note  I^.,  "  the  power  of  God." 

XXVI.  6^76.  Peter's  Denial  (Mk.  1466-73*.  Lk. 
2256-62).— Mt.  stiU  keeps  oloeely  to  Mk.,  racoept  that 
(as  in  34)  he  makes  one  oookorow  auffioe.  The  aeoond 
ohalloDge  (71)  is  from  another  maid  (in  Lk.  a  man), 
and  is  answered  with  an  oath.  Mt.  also  notes  that 
it  was  Peter's  dialect  that  stamped  him  as  a  Galilean. 

XXVn.  IL  Jesns  Brought  to  Pilate  (Mk.  I61*).— 
1.  took  e<HiiiMl;  or  "niade  up  their  minds  " — iho 
aetmJ  eentenoe  Ivr  ontmde  their  power. 

XXVn.  8-10.  The  Deatb  of  Adas^Mt.  only,  bnt 
for  a  variant  aooonnt  see  Ac  li8f.  This  section 
breaks  the  narrative,  and  its  hiBtoridty  is  not  beyond 
qnesticHi.  The  evangelist  has  in  mind  Zech.  Ili2f.*. 
which  he  ooriously  attributes  to  Jeremiah,  influenced 
perhaps  by  Jer.  326-i5  and  I82.  There  waa  in  Jeru- 
salem a  cemetery  for  stiaiuerB,  or  more  likely  for 
criminals,  known  aa  the  "  of  blood  "  (posBiblv 
before  it  was  so  used  it  had  been  called  "  thepotter  8 
field  "),  and  the  story  here  givrai  is  the  Christian 
exidanation  of  the  name.— 6.  treasury:  cf.  mg.  of 
Zeoh.  11x3.  The  difierenoe  ul  Heb.  is  between  dbdr' 
and  ydiser.—Z.  Cf.  Dt.  23x8.— 9f.  "The  story  has 
infln^ioed  the  text  just  aa  the  original  text  influenced 
and  modelled  the  atoiy," — 10.  they  gave :  read  "  I 
gave  "(»»?■)• 

XSMh.  11-26.  Jesus  before  Pilate  (Mk. 
Ijk.  231-3,18-27). — Mt.  follows  Mk.  closely,  bnt  has  an 
additional  source  of  infftrmation  on  which  he  draws  for 
Pilate's  wife's  droam  and  Pilate's  handwashing.  This 
source  may  also  be  the  origin  of  the  reading  "  Jesus 
Barabbas  "  (16,  Syr.  Bin.  and  Origen),  a  reading  which 
gives  point  to  Pilate's  qneBticu  in  17  (Jesns  Barabbas 
or  Jesofl  "  Messiah  "  T).  Snoh  a  name  would  be  quite 
natural.  In  place  of  Mk.*8  information  about  Barabbas, 
Mt.  simply  says  he  was  "a  notable  piisoner" ;  he 
also  makes  P^ate  antioipate  the  demand  for  a  re- 
lease.— Jesus  who  Is  called  Christ  (17.  22)  is  a  phrase 
which  would  be  more  natural  on  the  lips  of  an  early 
Christian  than  on  Pilate's.  The  whole  narrative 
intensifies  the  guilt  of  the  Jews ;  there  ia  little  doubt 
that  25  has  been  laigely  responsible  for  the  malignity 
with  whioh  "  CSuistian  oommonities  and  individuaJs 
long  pursued  Jews. 

XXVn.  27-81.  The  SoUlers  Hoek  Jesus  (Mk.  15 
16-30*.  which  Mt.  rearranges  and  sli^^tly  expands). — 
U.  (28ii)  makes  something  iA  the  kind  happen  at 


Herod's  house,  bnt  there  is  some  doubt  aboot  the 

text. 

XXVn.  82-M.  The  Crnolflzlon  (Mk.  1521-32*. 
Lk.  2326^3}^Ht.  atm  follows  Uk.  oleariy.  the  dikf 
alterations  being  (a)  "  gall "  (34}  for  "  myrih  "  (this 
is  due  to  Ps.  6921,  and  turns  a  kindly  act  into  a  cruel 
one) ;  (fc)  36  ;  (c)  the  addition  of  "  if  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  "  (40) ;  {d)  43,  from  Ps.  228  and  Wiad.  2x8. 

XXVn.  46-66.  The  Death  of  Jesus  (Mk.  I&53-41*. 
Lk.  2344-49).— 48f>  is  to  be  prefeiiedlto  Mk.  I636. 
51-33  is  foimd  only  in  Mt.,  ana  may  have  as  ita  baais 
Ezek.  37x2.— atter  Us  rsmrreottoo :  a  atai  later  mr 
sertion  to  flt  the  statement  that  Christ  was  "  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep."  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  original  account  of  the  mirado  represented 
them  as  staying  aUve  in  their  tombs  from  Friday 
afternoon  till  Sunday  morning.  The  phzase  "  the 
holy  city {cf.  45)  is  pioturesque.  By  the  saints  ' 
the  writer  prohably  meant  devout  Jews  of  the  typo 
of  Simeon  (Lk.  2),  or  even  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
martyrs.  Aooording  to  Mt.  not  only  the  oeoturioo 
but  his  comrades  were  impressed — bnt  by  the  earth- 
quake. 

XXVIL  57-61.  The  Burial  of  Jeans  (Mk.  1542-47*. 
Lk.  2350-36). — Mt.  is  the  briefest  of  the  three;  he 
omits  Pilate's  inquiry  of  the  centurion  (whioh  Mk. 
gives)  and  the  desoription  of  Josei^  (Hk.,  Ik.),  fie 
dmply  calls  him  "  a  rich  man,  Jesus'  disdide.'*  Per- 
haps he  thought  that  b^  oaUiiig  him  "  a  councillor  " 
ho  might  be  grouping  him  with  those  who  condemned 
Jeeus;  '*a  rich  man"  may  be  a  leminisoeDoe  of 
Is.  539. 

XXVn.  e2-«t.  The  Gnaidlnc  ot  the  Tomb  (Mt.  only). 
—The  story  arose  aa  a  rejdy  to  Jews  who  aveixed  that 
the  disoiides  had  removed  the  bodr  of  Jesus,  itaetf  a 
re^y  to  the  diaciidea*  aapertion  of  the  empty  grave 
(cf.  281X-15).  It  IS  a  relic  of  oontrovBTSV  "  in  which 
each  side  imputed  unworthy  motives  to  the  other  and 
stated  suggestions  as  eetablished  faots." — the  day 
atter  the  HWantlOD  (63)  is  a  oorions  paiaphiaae  lor 
"  the  Sabbath? 

XXVm.  1-10.  The  Empty  Tomb  (Mk.  I61-8*, 
Lk.  24x-x2). — ^Mt.  is  here  not  so  close  to  Mk..  except 
in  5-7.  The  note  of  time  in  x  is  not  dear;  the  Sso- 
bath  would  end  at  sunset  on  Saturday. — begas  te 
dawn  ought  perhaps  to  be  rendered  "  drew  on  "  (tf. 
Lk.  2354*  and  Ttt^.).  In  this  case  Mt.deeBribea  a  nanr- 
reotion  on  Satunlay  eveiking.  (See  Allen,  Comm.  oa 
Mk.,  pp.  1S8-I90.)  He  mentions  imly  the  two  Maries 
(omitting  Salome),  and  says  nothing  about  their  deeira 
to  anoint  the  body :  the  sealed  and  guarded  tomb 
prevented  this.  None  of  the  GoepMS  record  the 
actual  exit  of  Jeaus,  and  it  is  not  dear  whether  Mt. 
means  us  to  imderstand  that  the  earthquake  and  the 
angel  came  before  or  simultaneously  wiui  the  woman. 
"  Became  as  dead  men  "  (4)-=>'Eainted.  gf.  is  peculiar 
to  Mt.,  though  there  ia  a  link  with  Jn.  20x7,  vMie  we 
ahould  render  "  Do  not  kem  dinging  to  met"  Then 
is  a  oertain  redundancy  in  these  vereee  after  5-7. 

XXVm.  11-16.  The  Guard  and  the  Jewbh  Authotf- 
ties  (Mt.  only). — The  paragraph  is  the  sequel  to 
2762-^*.— 16.  onto  thfi  day:  date  vhan  tfas 
Gospel  was  written. 

XXVUL  OoneloBloih  iwa  Apptm  ta  OaH- 
lee. — "  The  mountam  "  (16)  reminds  na  of  0i  (v  17i. 
The  statement  that  '*  some  (rattier,  Maey)  doubted  " 
bringa  the  narrative  into  line  with  2437.  Jn.  2O35, 
and  in  any  ease  points  to  the  gradual  natore  of  the 
growth  of  the  Il«eurrection  belief. — 18  reminds  us  of 
II27,  but  is  not  like  Jeaos,  and  ia  beat  taken  aa  "ai^ 
snmd  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Cauuoh'a  misrion"— 
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19  nfleota  the  ohftnge  in  that  musioa  l^tigbt  abont 
1^  tiie  Jews'  lejeotion  of  Jeetu,  who  had  le^irded  Hia 
woi^  08  confined  to  Israel.  The  Church  of  the  first 
days  did  not  observe  this  world-wide  command,  even 
if  tiiejr  knew  it.  The  command  to  baptize  into  Uie 
thraecold  name  ia  a  late  doctrinal  ezpanaion.  In 
place  of  the  words  "  baptizing  .  .  .  Spirit^'  we  should 
TpmbMj  read  aimpl^  "  mto  my  name."  (tnm  the 
nations)  to  Chiiiitianrty,  w  "  in  my  name,"  Ce.  (teaob 


JUL V  ILL  20  73S 

the  nations)  in  my  spirit. — 20.  Jem  as  the  new  law- 

SVer  (c/.  16i7-i9»  I816-20,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
otmt).  Mote  that  instead  of  the  promise  of  a  second 
Advent  (Ac.  lii  and  Paul)  we  have  the  more  satis- 
factory aseuianoe  of  the  oonstant  and  immediate 
preeenoe  d  Jeem  with  His  foUowem  M.  Jn.  14-16). 
The  pnunise  recalls  I830  and  the  Jewisn  idea  of  toe 
Shekmah.  It  forms  a  worthy  ending  to  the  Goqiel, 
the  most  w(»tby  of  all  the  four. 
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LUKE 


By  Pbinoipal  A.  J.  GRIEVE 


Aaflunhlp  aod  Date.— "The  third  book  of  the  Gospel, 
that  aoooiding  to  Lake,  was  comialed  in  his  own  name, 
in  order,  hy  Lake  the  phvaician,  when,  after  C3irist'a 
njoenaion,  Paul  had  taken  nim  to  be  with  him  a  student 
of  the  law"  (more  probably  "as  being  ^eroted  to 
travel  "  or  "  as  one  skilled  in  disease  ").  Q'  Lake,  the 
oOBipaaion  of  Paul,  recorded  in  a  book  the  gospel 
preaiihed  TjyIum."  These  Btatements,  foond  respec- 
tively in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  and  in  Iremens 
(iToer.,  iii.  1)  are  the  eariieet  direct  mention  (c.  a.d.  180) 
of  Luke  as  the  author  of  this  book,  though  Justin  Martyr 

iTryvho,  103)  thirty  years  earUer  refers  to  a  quotation 
ouna  only  in  Lk.  as  being  contained  in  the  Memoim 
composed  by  "  the  Apostles  and  Ihose  that  followed 
them,"  and  probably  even  in  UaTcioii''s  day  (c.  a.d.  140) 
the  name  stood  in  the  UBS.  of  both  Gospel  and  Acts. 
On  the  side  of  internal  evidence  we  have  to  consider 
the  bookin  relation  to  Acts,  whioh  by  oommon  consent 
is  from  the  same  hand,  the  note  in  Ao.  li  being  con- 
firmed 1^  the  prevalenoe  of  oertoin  atvlistio  feature 
in  bo^  lA.  Koi  Ac.   The  writer  is  (with  the  possible 


Luke  or  Lucanos,  the  physician,  may  have  beea  the 
son  of  a  Greek  freedman  connected  with  Luoania  in 
S.  Italy.  To  id«iti{v  him  with  Luoins  Cyraoe  <Aa 
13i)  is  preoarions,  uion^  there  was  a  ^ood  mei&sl 
school  at  Cyme.  -  Phyaoiana  wen  held  m  hoDoar  ia 
the  empire ;  Jolios  Onsar  gate  Roman  dtixouhip  to 
all  doctors  in  Rome.  Though  pedia^  not  a  naUve  at 
Antiooh  he  was  peihaps  piaotasing  m  that  city  (or  in 
Tarsus)  when  he  nist  met  SaoL  Certain  SBfereDoes  in 
Ac.  and  the  condition  of  CSuistianltrjr  at  Antiodi 
eaggast  his  oonnezion  with  the  (%mdi  thenk  That 
he  was,  before  his  adhermoe  to  the  OaMaa  ftith, 
one  of  those  devout  worshippers  (not  full  prosdytes) 
who  had  beoome  attached  to  the  Synagogoe,  is  evi- 
denced by  his  familiarity  with  the  Septoaaint  and  by  a 
oertein  "sympathy  with  the  HelS&lElinypP  of  piety 
as  distinct  from  speoifio  Faahnism."  He  aooompanied 
Paul  on  his  second  missionaiy  tour,  perhaps  in  some 
measure  as  his  medical  attendant  (ef.  Gal.  413).  and  the 
two  wen  thmoe  oloeeh'  associated  ontil  Pud's  dasth 
.  Origeti  says  he  was  believed  to  be  1^  "  toother**  «t 


exception  of  the  author  of  Heb.)  the  most  hteran'^  /  2  Cor.  818, 12i8,  and  Prof.  A.  Souter  has  aigoed  (ET, 


of  all  the  NT  authors,  and  he  has  his  favourite  wonu  I 
and  phrases.  In  both  books  there  is  evidence"  that  he 
usee  documents  or  oral  reports  whioh  he  sometimes 
reproduces  with  sli^t  ohaiige,  while  at  other  times 
he  writes  fredy.  It  is  of  00am  possiUe  that  while 
the  well-known  "  we  passages  "  in  ao.  oome  originally 
from  a  travel  oompuaion  ci  Paul  imaiA  likely  Lo^), 
they  and  other  eouroee  in  Ao.  and  lA.  may  have  hem 
edited  by  some  writer  a  generation  later  whose  name 
is  no  longer  accessible.  Yet  oarefal  scrutiny  of  the 
"  we  passages  "  disolosee  therun  to  a  striking  extent 
wOTds  and  KnunsskBis  ohaiaoteristio  of  the  two  books 
as  a  whole  (Haxnaok.  Date  ofAOa,  pp.  1-29 ;  Hawkins, 
Swu  Synopticae,  p.  lS2ff.;  Mo&tt,  INT,  pp.  299-^). 
And  to  the  aigum^it  baised  on  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween Ac  and  the  letters  of  Paol  it  may  he  leidied 
that  an  editor  writing,  say  about  a.d.  100,  would  nave 
been  more  careful  to  bring  his  woik  into  line  with  the 
epistles.  Tba  e'videoce'  which  points  to  the  author 
tiaviiig  been  a  physician,  like  Luke  (Col.  414),  may 
havebeen  exaggerated  by  Hobart,  bat  it  is  certainly, 
as  Hamaok  has  pointed  out,  not  to  be  minimised. 
There  are  certain  lingoistic  indications  that  the  two 
books  were  by  no  means  written  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  we  assign  Ac.  to  the  year  86  (ten  years  later 
if  we  admit  its  dependence  on  Josephns),  we  may 
put  the  gospel  about  80,  t.e.  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
after  Mk.  xhe  deatruotian  of  Jerusalem  is  already 
some  distanoe  behind  (Lk.  2l3o-s4*)<^ 

>  Ardidflsoon  Altai  (AUen  md  OnnstMl,  ItUn.  to  Booit  ef  ST, 
p.  6S)  bolda  XbM.%  Uk.  ■  much  cottier  thui  70,  the  ose  of  Jasephus 
imlikely,  and  the  kllcflkne  b>  the  fall  of  Jennalem  "piolwbly  f]la< 
■<»T7."  Lk.  may  therefore  have  been  written  about  l.D.  60.  Ibis 
ts  klso  Hanuck's  view.  Id  any  case,  Uk.  may  hare  oaU«ot«d 
material  tx  0(E«tn»,  where  be  atajed  daring  Paul's  two  jeaa' 
bnCrtoammt.  Sea  fnrtfacK  note  oa  p.  7ti. 
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18285.335)  that  the  word  should  be  taken  hter^y. 
thos  ma^mg  Loke  tiie  brotiier  erf  Titus.*  Ha  was  the 
apostle's  fellow-worker  in  Borne  (Phm.  34.  t^.  OoL 
4i4,  2  Tim.  4ii}.  A  tndition  which  then  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  says  that  he  died  in  Bttl^nia  a*  tta 
aged[74.  later  tiaditions,  e.;.  that  he  was  one  of  4w 
Seventy,  and  that  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  nurthsr 
of  Jesus,  are  lees  trustworthy. 

Cootants  and  Sonnei.— The  bo<A  falls  into  weB- 
marked  divisions — 
(a)  If. — ^Xhe  Birth  and  In&noy  of  John  and  oijesos. 
(6)  3-4x3'-11ie  Hiarion  of  John.    Iha  B^tim 
and  the  Temptation. 
(c)  414-O30.— The  Hhdstry  in  Galilee. 
Id)  951-I928.— The  Journey  to  Jemsakoi. 
(e)  1939-24.— Last  Days  in  Jerusalem.    Death  sod 
Beeurreotion. 

(a)  and  most  of  {d)  are  peouliw  to  Lk.  Cj.  pp.  $8Qt. 
In  his  preface  tiuke  refers  to  the  labouia  of  pswiusa 
wori(ers  in  the  field  of  gospel  literatnre.  His  ralsllisi 
to  some  of  these  (Hk.  and  Q)  is  doeoribed  in  a  pievkaa 
article  (pp.  673ff.),  and  is  indicated  in  the  oonuDsntBiy- 
There  are  signs  that  Lk.'s  Haroan  document  was 
briefer  than  our  Kk.,  e-g.  in  64-950  several  fti4iTnw  ia 
the  corresponding  part  of  Hk.  hav«  no  paxaOel  in  IA 
In  the  story  of  the  Supper,  the  Passion,  and  tha 
Resurreoticm.  I^e  somds  to  have  used  not  only 

but  some  other  doonniaat*  or,  mo»  lika(y»  a  ^  ' 

of  distinct  pieces  of  oral  tradition. 

Several  scholars  now  hold  that  Luke  used.  1 
of  a  separate  special  soortw,  an  expanded  taxm  ef  <^ 
in  whioh  Passiaa  and  Resurrection  incidcBitB  wen 
included.  This  was  Hebraistic  in  tooa.  and  tfce 
tone  is  also  discernible  in  the  In&woy  aeotfon  and  ii 
>  J.V.  BaclM,diipDtiBlUslBBi9.,llSrUli;»IML 
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951-I814,  Holdsworth  {Ootpd  Origins),  antioipated 
by  Saoday  (HDB,  2639),  Uiinks  tiuA  9sx-lSi^  depends 
upon  u  vy^itiuitB.  Its  Samaritui  elemuit,  ite 
acqnuntanoB  with  tiie  oonrfe  Huod,  and  its  sympa^y 
viui  womm,  poont  to  Joanna  (Lk.  83,  24io).  He 
teaoea  tiie  aame  inflasaoe  in  the  lu&noy  and  tiw  Be- 
BiutecUon  narratives,  and  thos  postulates  three  main 
aonroes  of  JA.,  viz.  tSk.,  Q.  and  a  narrative  by  Joanna. 

CbUMtolMles.— Renu  described  this  gospel  aa 
"  the  most  beaotifol  book  ever  written."  The  antiior 
reveals  himself  in  the  narratives  he  has  selected, 
especially  in  If.  and  951-18x4.  He  is  not  only  the 
phvaioian,  but  the  *'  beloved  "  "phymtat^  *'  His  was 
inaaed,"sayB  J.  V.  Bartlet,  "a  fWifrtdinerfictin  its  pity 
for  frail  and  Buffering  hamaoity,  and  in  its  aympathir 
with  the  tiinmph  of  the  Divine  healing  art  npon  the  | 
bodies  uid  sonis  of  men.  His  was  also  a  homaae 
spirit,  a  spirit  so  tender  that  it  saw  further  than  almost ' 
any  save  the  Master  Himself  into  the  soul  of  woman- 
hood. In  this,  as  in  his Joyousnees,  united  with  a  feel- 
ing for  the  poor  and  suffering,  he  was  an  eoily  Franeis 
of  Assisi."  It  is  he  who  emphasises  Christ's  freedom  U 
from  Jewish  ezolusiveneas  as  regards  Samaritans  \\ 
(952ff.,  1030a.,  1715-19).  Gentilee  {435-37.  232,  36), 
and  ontoast  Jews,  like  Zaoohsus.  He  -portray  our 
LyqU's  hiipi*Tiif.y  yjt.h  gpeoial  oleamees  and  fpvea  pb 
PMpy  jilimpees  of  ■  jjia  inner  lite.  e.q.  aiH  habit  "of 
javrBr^ Oii  lue  "m  temptation  <4i 3.  Szait).  ana  ms 
senBS ol  the painfulneas 01  HismOsion  (1249ff.).  Mu<di 
atresB  is  laid  on  the  virtue  <^  alnugivimr,  and  wealth  is 
deiH«oiAted.  But  to  argue  froii^iis  Anin  of  asoeti- 
oism  that  the  author  was  an  Ebiomta  is  tovverlook  the 
equally  prominent  strain  of  joy  una  gladness.  From 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view  the  gospel  has  fpxt^ 
merits ;  its  simple  and  direct  narrative,  its  fasomat- 
ing  character  sketches,  its  skilful  oontntsta — e.g.  Mary 
and  Martha.  Dives  and  I^aganis,  the  repentant  and 
unrepentant  thievee — bespeak  the  artist,  aa  do  the 
hymns  In  If.  (even  if  we  ascribe  to  him  simply  their 
Greek  dress),  and  the  ease  with  whkdi  he  passes  Itom 
one  style  to  another  aooording  as  his  aouioea  wero 
oral  or  written,  Aramaic  or  Qrett.  It  only  ranains  to 
repeat  the  intimatiMi  already  given  (p.  7w),  that  the 
plan  of  this  Commentary  neoessitatw  the  student's 
study  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  panUel  portions 
of  tik.  (and  of  Ht.). 

Utoratan. — Oommeniaria:  (a)  Adeney  (Cmt-B.) 
Garvie  (WNT),  Farrar  (CB),  Lindsay.  (6)  Bunuide, 
Csrr,  Farrar  (CGT),  nommer  (ICC).  Wright.  Bmoe 
(EOT),  Bond,  (e)  *Qodet,  J.  Weiss  (Mey.»).  R  WeisB 
(Mey.*),  Knabenbauer,  WelUuHueil.  Rose,  Baljon, 
Holtzmann  (HC).  (d)  Maolarai,  Expontiona  of  Holy 
8cr*ptmr«;  Burtcm  (Ez.B).  Other  IMeratitre:  Articles 
in  Diotionariee  and  Gnoyolopiedias,  Introductions  to 
NT.  the  Gospels,  and  the  Synoptio  Problem ;  Works 
on  the  life  and  Teaohing  of  Jesos ;  Hamaok.  £/ttk$ 
the  Plufneian ;  Bmoe.  WUh  Open  Face  .*  S^wyn, 
St.  Liikt  the  Prcyphet ;  Ramsay.  Luke  the  Phyndan  ; 
M'Loohlan.  St.  Luie,  Evangelist  and  Eutorian  ; 
BIaos,  Evang.  secundum  Litcan  ;  Hobart,  The  Medieai 
Zangtiage  of  SL  Ltube. 

J»  1-4.  FntftM^The  writer,  influenced  1^  tiie 
attsmpts  of  othea  to  reoord  the  primitive  tcadititHi 
of  duistiaiiitnr  as  it  was  handed  down  hy  the  &Bt 
genenttion  of  <usoii^e%  easaya  the  aune  taak,  and  having 
taJEon  pains  to  collect,  examine,  sift,  and  arrange  the 
ooDtwnta  of  tiie  written  and  oral  tradition,  preaents  the 
result  to  Theophilua.  a  Roman  official  of  somestandin^, 
who  needed  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  historic  basis 
of  the  oml  teaohina  about  Christianity  whMi  he  had 
zeoetved.  The  pretaoe  ia  written  In  ntber  ^boiste 
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Greek,  la  modeUed  on  the  ccmvaitional  tinea  of  ancient 
Uteratnre,  and  displays  some  acquaintance  with  medi- 
cal phraaeoiogy,  especially  that  of  Galen. 

S.  trutt  (be  becfiuUns>  of  public  ministry  oS 
Jeausk  the  Baptism.— ooihilsten  of  the  Word:  servants 
of  the  spoken  gospel. — 8.  all  tUngi :  his  work  is  to  be 
complete  in  scope. — from  the  very  Drst,  from  the  Birth. 
If,  howevOT,  we  regard  I5-252  as  a  later  addition, 
it  may  mean  from  the  Baptism. — in  order,  not  neoee- 
aarily  almnologioal  but  at  least  logical,  an.  order  in 
which  the  events  and  aaymgs  are  given  an  appropriate 
Betting. — Tbeophllos,  possibly  here  a  generic  name,  but 
more  probal^  to  be  taken  as  that  of  an  individual, 
a  literary  patron  of  the  Fvangdist's.  The  apocryphal 
Acts  nuura  him  a  Roman  administrator  of  nigh  rank 
at  Cnsarea,  and  the  father  of  the  centurion  Cornelius. 
Luke  may  have  been  hia  freedman. 

1. 6-n.  62.  Narrattvw  ol  flu  InHuKV  of  Jetili.~This 
aection  haa  outstanding  peouliaritiea  of  style  and 
diction  as  compared  with  I1-4,  and  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
Gospel.  It  has  therefore  beoi  surmised  that  the 
writer  has  here  incorporated  an  Aramaic  (possibly 
Greek)  source-document,  or  that  he  oonsoiouely  wrote 
in  an  archaic  style  imitative  of  the  Septoagint.  Either 
of  these  suggestions  may  be  combined  with  a  third, 
that  the  aeoacm  ia  a  aubaequent  insertion,  due  to  some 
otke  oUier  than  the  author  of  the  leat  <^  the  book. 
Hamaok  favours  the  arohaicing  fJieory,  but  Hoffatt 
prefers  to  regard  the  section  aa  the  truislation  of  an 
eariy  Paleetinian  Aramaic  document  in  which  Luke 
has  inserted  items  like  l34f.  and  2i.  Stanton  takes  an 
intermediate  view :  Luke  boa  obtained  part  of  his 
matwial,  sapecddly  the  hymns,  from  aome  aouxoe.  and  ' 
skilfully  woven  it  into  hia  narrative. 

1. 64s.  Pndletion  ol  the  BMh  of  John  the  Baptbt— 
Uc.  alone  gives  the  story,  which  perhaps  existed  in- 
dependently, and  had  been  preeerved  in  Baptist  circles 
like  that  of  Ac.  19i-6.  Its  Jewish  character  and  form 
are  evident:  there  are  many  reminieoenoee  of  OT 
incideota  and  language.  In  the  days  of  Herod  the 
Great  (i.e.  before  4  b.o.)  there  lived  in  Judaea  (39*) 
a  prieet  named  Zaoharias  and  his  wife  Elisabeth. 
She  was  of  Aaronio  descent  {cf.  Ex.  623.  Eltabeba). 
and  both  were  folk  d  exemplary  piety.  The^  were 
now.  like  Abraham  and  Saraii,  advanced  in  ufe  but 
childless.  Zaoharias  belonged  to  that  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  priesthood  which  was  known  as  the 
class  or  course  of  Al»iah  (1  Ch.  24io).  Each  course 
in  torn  was  79tpoia£uo  for  a  week's  service  in  the 
Temple.  It  fell  to  Zachaziaa  one  day  to  bum  inoenee. 
and,  contrary  to  the  custom,  he  was  doing  this  alone. 
As  he  stood  at  the  altar  an  angd  (Gabri^)  appeared, 
dispelled  his  natural  fear,  and  announced  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  hope  (18)  which  had  long  been  abandoned. 
EUisabeth  is  to  bear  a  eon  John  ("  Yahweh  is  gracious  "), 
who  diall  luing  joy  to  many  besides  his  parents.  FMun 
hia  Urth  he  ia  to  be  miowed  with  the  Sinrit.  he  is  to 
live  an  aaoetio  life  (c/.  Jg.  I3s>  Jer.  I5),  and  reconcile 
his  fellow-ooontrymen  to  Yahweh,  their  God.  In  him 
the  prophecy  of'  Malaohi  (45f.*)  is  to  be  fulfilled ; 
he  is  to  prepare  Ismel  for  the  coming  sod  the  kingdom 
of  God.  ^harias  oaks  a  ttdcoi  (cr.  Gen.  158,  17i7). 
and  is  told  that  he  shall  be  dumb  (lor  hia  incredulity) 
and  TOobably  deaf  (62)  mitil  the  medicti(m  ia  fulfilled 
(cf.  Dan.  161 4f.).  The  angel  departs;  Zaoharias, 
though  phyauiaUy  handioai^ied,  fulfils  his  wedc's 
service  and  goes  home.  His  wife  finds  that  the  angelic 
prediction  is  in  coarse  of  fulfilment,  and  rejoices  that 
tl»  stigma  of  barrenness  (0^  3O23)  has  been  removed 
from  her. 

I.  80-88.  Pndletton  of  the  JBrth  of  Immt-U. 
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alono  gives  this  nairative..  Three  or  four  months 
b^ie  ihe  birth  of  Elisabeth's  ohiid,  Gabriel  oomee  to 
Kazaieth  and  announoea  to  Mary,  a  virgin  faetioUied 
to  one  Joseph,  a  desoendant  of  David,  Uutt  she  standa 
high  in  Yahweh's  favour.  After  dispelling  her  fear  he 
announces  that  she  shall  bear  a  son  Jesus  (  =  Joehna, 
"  saviour  ")  who  shall  be  called  Son  of  the  Most  High 
(t.e.  God),  and  fulfil  the  popular  Messtsmc  expecta- 
tion. lAasy  displavB  some  astooislunent  at  the  thought 
of  bearing  any  child,  and  Gataid  further  det^. 
The  Boty  Spirit,  the  power  of  Gkxl,  is  to  beget  the 
child,  and  (my.)  "  the  holy  thing  which  is  to  he  bom 
shaD  be  csJled  the  Son  <rf  God  " ;  the  term  is  Iwie 
used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  not  Meesianio  as  in  3a. 
The  angel  tells  Maiy  about  EUsabeth  her  Idoswoman, 
and  says  that  nothmg  is  impossible  with  God.  Mary 
accepts  her  deetinv,  and  the  agmei  depart& 

SV.  Many  soholars  regard  tbeee  verses  as  an  inter- 
polation, either  ^  Lk.  into  bis  source,  or  by  a  latw 
editor  into  Lk.  There  is  no  MS.  evidence  to  support 
this  suggeetion,  though  one  Old  Latin  text  (6)  sub- 
stitutes 38  for  34.  For  a  full  discosston  see  Moffatt. 
INT,  p.  268f.  Si»tta  would  further  omit  3.61,  and 
make  37  follow  33.  In  this  case  Maiy's  aoceptanoe 
ot  the  znedioticsi  is  in  contrast  to  Zaohaiias'e  soepti- 
oism.  BesideB,  Elisabeth's  case  is  hardly  proof  tiiat 
Mary  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  though 
as  an  anoment  from  the  less  to  the  greater  it  may 
BBTve.  The  idea  of  35  and  its  terminology  are  not 
Hebiaio  ;  "  roirit  "  in  Heb.  is  feminine.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  'overshadow  "  in  its  primary  Gk.  sense  of 
hide  at  oonoeal.  Pregnant  women  w^  r^arded  as 
pecnliariyliaUe  to  the  aasaulte  of  evil  spirits  (c/.  Rev. 
12i-6).  We  may  thus  have  here  tin  idea  c^Sabui  lying 
in  wait  for  Uie  fotore  Messiah  (c/.  Rev.  121-3) ;  to  avda 
any  molestation  the  Power  of  the  Highest  w^  conoc«] 
the  mother  till  the  danger  is  past.  Or  it  may  be  simply 
that  the  child,  while  conceived  in  the  usual  way,  was 
to  receive  a  q>eoiaI  pre-natal  sanctity  like  John  (13). 
Another  diffioolty  in  tbo  ordinuy  acceptance  of  134!. 
is  the  diBorepanoy  with  32a,  where  the  origin^  reading 
is  "Thou  art  my  Son  ;  tins  day  have  I  begottm  theo." 

L  89-66.  Mary  Visits  EUsabeth.  Tbe  HagnlSut— 
The  passage  links  the  two  preceding  incidents,  and 
serves  to  show  the  inferiority  of  John  tibe  forerunner, 
to  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Mary  (finding  herself  witb  child) 
proceeds  to  verify  the  sign.  She  seeks  Elisabeth  in 
a  Judtsan  village  (periiapa  Ain  Karim,  six  miles  west 
of  Jmisalem,  where  a  min  called  Mar  Zacharias  is 
shown).  Elisabeth's  unborn  babe  recognises  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah,  and  Etisabeth  hetsedf  knows  of 
Mary's  honour,  and  praises  her  belief  (follow  mg.  in 
43).  The  SoDg  of  Mary  which  follows  is  full  of  OT 
reminiscences,  especially  the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  8. 
2i-io).  But  it  is  something  more  than  possible  that 
it  should  be  ascribed  not  to  Mary  but  to  Elisabeth. 
Some  of  the  Old  lAtin  texts  (a.  b,  etc. ;  p.  601)  read 
"  Elisabeth  "  in  46.  and  this  is  supported  by  Irenaeus, 
Nioeta  of  Romeeiana  [the  fonrth-oentury  author  of  the 
Te  Deum),  and  perhaps  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
original  text  there  was  possibly  no  name,  then  some 
scribe  inserted  "  Maiy,'  because  48  seemed  appro- 
priate to  her.  But  it  is  just  as  suitable  to  EUsabeth 
("  law  estete  "  is  perhaps  the  humiliation  of  ehildless- 
ness),  and  the  "  her  "  (u  36  most  naturally  means  the 
person  who  has  been  nnging.  The  Syriac  versions 
saw  this,  and  read  *'  Maty  remained  with  Elisabeth." 
Of  course  the  name  Mary  (instead  of  "she")  in  56 
may  be  simply  due  to  the  verse  being  at  a  distaooe 
from  that  in  which  tbe  name  is  previonaly  given,  bnt 
both  on  exteiMl  and  internal  endenoe  then-  Is  much 


in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  the  song  to 
Elisabeth,  and  connects  it  with  the  birth  of  John 
rather  than  of  Jesus.  In  54  the  Sinaitio  Syriao  haa 
"his  son,"  which  may  have  been  origiaal  and  was 
changed  to  "  his  servant "  because  only  Jesus  can  be 
God's  Son. 

I.  61-90.  The  Birth  of  iota.  Tbe  Bsmtietns.— 

In  due  course  Elisabeth  bore  her  son  aad  received  the 
congratulations  of  her  friends.  When  tJie  babe  baa 
been  dicumdsod  and  named,  his  mother  rejects  tbe 
proposal  to  call  him  Zsohariaa  and  inaistB  cm  John. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  fathw  confirms  his  wife's  wish, 
and  his  power  oi  speedi  is  restored.  The  whole 
incidmt  made  a  great  impression  in  the  distoiot.  and 
people  recognised  that  some  great  future  was  before 
the  lad,  for  as  he  grew  up  (the last  olaose  of  66  is  anti- 
(dpatoiy)  he  was  seen  to  bo  Divindy  fpndad  and  pro- 
tected. Meanwhile  Zacharias  is  insnied  aod  nttets 
a  song-prophecy.  68-73,  in  thoroughly  Jewish  tone, 
predicts  the  ddiveruioe  of  Israel  from  the  opprewor 
by  a  sdon  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the  reatoratioa 
of  the  theocracy.  In  76S.  Zaoluriaa  passes  to  the 
deetiny  of  his  son,  and  draws  on  Is.  4O3  and  M&L  3i 
(perhaps  also  on  Mk.  I4).  In  view  of  tbe  awkwwd 
connexion  betwem  78  and  77  some  have  thought 
761.  an  interpolation.   76b  tecalb  17a. 

78.  daj^prlng  fipna  od  hl(h:  the  risinft  of  tha 
Sun  of  RighteonsnesB,  the  dawn  of  the  Messianio  age. 
— dayspiing:  Gr.  anatoU,  the  word  used  in  Ht.  Sii, 
and  translated  "  east  "  ;  Mt.  gives  the  Star  a  wariike, 
lie.  a  peaceful,  significance  (Exp.,  Dec  1916,  pp.  414f.). 
80.  During  his  youth  and  early  manhood  Jcnn  speoda 
much  time  in  deeert  places — 

"  Amid  dull  hearts  a  prophet  never  grew. 
The  nurse  of  full-grown  hearts  is  Bolitnd&" 

C/.  Jg.  1324f->  1  S.  226,  L^.  240-32.  Note  the  ooDtnsts. 

U.  1-aO.  The  Birth  of  Jeras.  Lk.  only.  In  obedi- 
enoe  to  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Aaguatua,  oideriiig 
a  general  census  (the  first,  during  the  ^xiaa  gOTCmor- 
ship  of  Quirinius),  every  man  wmt  to  his  own  d^. 
Thus  Joseph,  being  <^  Davidio  lineage,  jouroeya  from 
Nazareth  to  Betnl^m,  and  with  him  Blaiy  his 
betrothed  (according  to  the  Syr.  Sin.  "his  wife"), 
though  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  At  Bethkham 
her  son  is  bom,  in  a  stable,  for  Joseph  had  besa 
unable  to  find  a  better  i^>ode.  (The  word  for  inn  " 
may  denote  nther  a  khan  or  a  lodgiD^^oe — in  22ii 
it  18  translated  "  guest  chamber.  *)  l!haa  Jesos  n 
connected  with  the  shepherd  David,  ffltrahesds  in 
the  district  aro  startled  by  seeing  an  angel  and  tbe 
Sheldoah  radiance,  but  are  reassured  ana  told  that 
Messiah  has  been  bom  in  the  village,  where  tjkoy 
wiU  find  him  in  a  stable.  A  choir  of  angels  appeals 
and  sings  of  glory  to  God  and  peace  among  mam. 
The  vision  disappears,  the  sbepheras  find  their  w»j  to 
the  stable,  and  after  recounting  their  experiomea  to 
tiie  general  wonderment,  return  to  tiieir  fiooka. 

The  difiiculties  .fonneriy  felt  in  connexion  with  t-4 
have  been  largely  minimised,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
by  the  reaearohes  of  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  (Waa  GkriM 
Bom  ai  BeMthmf  and  The  Bearing  of  jeossaf  Di»- 
eovery  oa  lAs  TruMtwortiwMta  fkc  Jfew  Ttatmmtm/U 
pp.  m-308).  Thus  he  has  ostaUidwd  tbe  fM*  tteft 
P.  Sulpioius  Quirinius  was  not  only  iegatiu  of  Sjn^ 
A.D.  6,  when-  the  census — including  a  valnatiott — 
consequent  on  the  organisaticm  of  Jndna  as  a  praruoa 
of  the  Empire  was  taken,  bat  also  in  the  Bf^tima  of 
Herod  (I^.  I5.  2i),  whni  he  was  fai  ohaaa  of  tb» 
operations  against  tbe  Honumadenses,  a  tone  in  th» 
CSlioian  Tanroa  oovntEy.  a  data^adddi  wjmr  mm 
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fix  M  11-7  BXt.  Tliat  Tertalliui  says  Jesus  waa  bom 
when  a  oensoB  ms  made  in  Syiia  by  Sentius  Satununua, 
•od  that  Joaapbm  m  Smtiae  goTemed  Syria 
8-^  BX.»  does  not  eroludo  Qdrinins  man  the  same 
office  in  the  same  period.  There  are  TariouB  other  oasee 
when  two  legati  oi  the  Emperor  were  in  a  provinoe 
at  tlie  same  time.  I^.  does  not  say  that  Qiuriniua 
oondnoted  the  oensao — he  would  have  his  huida  foil 
with  military  work.  Aa  to  the  oensus  itsdf  the  foot 
«f  pariodio  uniTocaal  eoiofaneiitB  ■  now  beyond  dispute, 
and  thera  la  no  sound  reoacm  why  we  should  discount 
Lk's  statnnent  that  the  first  of  theeo  was  in  8-6  B.C. 
on  the  Kiouad  that  Lk.  alone  records  it.  The  state- 
nuut  of  TertolUan  is  to  this  extent  corroboration  of 
lk.  The  objection  that  Judaea  tmder  Herod  was 
an  indepntdait  kingdom  has  little  value.  Augustus' 
wdwiw  in  Judaea  when  he  wished  it. 

It  seems  ourions  that  under  a  practical  rater  like 
Angostus  peof^  should  have  to  travel  long  distances, 
e^.  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  to  fill  up  a  omaus 
paper,  but  evidence  is  aocumulating  that  "  the  order 
to  return  to  the  original  home,  though  in  a  Beoee 
non-Roman  in  spirit,  was  the  r^ular  feature  of  the 
census  in  the  Eastern  provinces."  The  r^ulation 
was  connected  with  the  eoonomic  necessity  of  counter- 
aoting  the  teadenoy  cultivators  to  forsake  the 
oonntrr  for  the  oity.  Further,  to  tlua  original  domicile 
not  only  the  head  of  the  household,  but  every  member 
of  it,  had  to  return  for  enrolment.  To  obviate  the 
diffiooltiee  that  were  bound  to  arise,  especially  with 
the  extremely  small  administration  stafi,  the  oensus 
was  not  taken  on  one  day  or  even  in  one  week-  It 
was  spread  over  a  year;  amd  at  any  time  durmg  the  year, 
mos^  during  Hs  later  months,  people  mi^t  present 
timnsdvea  at  their  place  of  origin  and  be  «iiDlled. 
What  exaotly  Lfc.  means  by '  'his  own  dty,"  and  Ramsay 
by  "original  home,"  "place  of  origm,"  we  cannot 
Bay  ;  presumably  it  is  "birthplace."  A  new  inquiry, 
"  Was  Joseph  bora  at  Bethlehem  7  "  is  thus  suggested. 

1.  hi  those  dayi :  pmbably  when  John  was  bom ; 
poasiUy,  when  John  was  a  youth.  In  this  ease  Mary 
IB  not  with  diild  when  dte  viedts  Elisabeth,  and  the 
Irirth  of  Jesus  is  aj>.  6  or  7,  which  postpones  the 
Baptism  to  34  A.D.,  and  the  Cnidibtion  to  36  a.d. 
See  p.  664^7.  her  flntbom:  the  word  implies  that 
-Mary  bore otiier  children  afterwards  (Mt.  Us*). — 8.  The 
Bcaacm  would  not  be  December ;  our  Christmas  Day  is 
a  oomparaiavely  late  tradition,  found  first  in  the  West. — 

10.  the  people:  the  article  d«iot«e  the  Jewish  people. — 

11.  Christ  Lord  (mg.):  perhaps  a  mistranslation  of 
Aramaic  "the  Heeeiah  of  Tahw^." — li.  Note  the 
variant  reading.  The  text  gives  two  clauses  to  the 
Boog,  mg.  three.  Bbn  In  whom  he  la  well  pleased,  may 
be  either  the  chosen  people  or  those  who  will  accept 
Jeeus  as  Messiah.  II  wo  follow  mg.  we  may  take 
"good  pleasure  among  man  "  as  a  Hesaianio  aoolama^ 
wa.  Throngli  Hessiiui's  advmt  Ood  reonvea  faononr, 
«arth  peace,  and  men  Divine  giaoB.^19^  Cf.  51. — 
ao.  glnUylng  Ood:  lk.  uses  this  expression  eight 
times  in  endmg  a  narrative. 

n.  21-24.  The  arenmelslon  and  Presentattmi  of 
Jesok— When  the  babe  is  a  week  tAi  He  is  oircnm- 
DiMd  and  named,  and  when  He  is  a  month  old  His 
parents  take  Him  to  the  Temple  in  Jsnunlem  for  the 
double  rite  of  purifying  the  mother  (Lev.  12),  and 
"  redeeming  "  the  child  aa  a  firstbwn  (Ex.  I32,i2). 
Th^  are  too  poor  to  offer  a  bmb. 

*  J.  H.  Bo9m(Hanmrd  TM.  R4d.,  Jan.  1017)  thinks  tiM  thM 
clsoao  glTBH  th«  reMDQ  for  the  pnoedlng  eziiItBti<Hi.   Qod'e  gmclooa 
h«  at  last  been  glveu  effect  f ornuuiklDd,  ther^eretwpXez  ^otj  is 
ibsd  to  Qod  Id  beaTW,  and  ntvatlon  is  the  bapp;  lot  of  earth. 


22.  tb^:  Syr.  Sin.  has  "her,"  whidi  is  probably 
right.  Neither  the  father  nor  cliild  was  unclean 
aooording  to  the  X«w.  The  alteration  (of  "  her  "  to 
"  their ' )  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  supposing  the 
Viivin  to  need  Levitioal  pnrifioati<Hi.  Some  MSS.  even 
road  "bis." — to  JenisaleDl.  There  was  no  command 
about  bringing  the  firstborn  to  the  Temple,  though 
parents  Uving  near  Jerusalem  would  do  so. 

H.  26-86.  mmeoiL— As  the  fondly  entera  tite  Tonple 
they  are  met  by  Suneon,  an  aged  man  whose  devout 
life  and  eii^wctation  of  Messiah  had  been  rewarded  by 
a  Divine  mtimation  that  he  should  livo  to  see  the 
Christ.  He  has  bem  guided  by  the  Spirit,  and  taking 
the  child  in  his  arms  thanks  <^od  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  heart's  desire.  He  blesses  the  astonished  parents, 
and  tells  the  mother  that  the  babe  is  destmed  to  be 
a  stumbUng-blook  (Is.  814,  Mt.  2I44)  to  many  in  Israel, 
a  token  (Is.  Wis)  that  shall  be  disputed,  and  a  touch- 
stone of  hearts.  The  astonishment  of  Josej^  and 
Harjr,  and  the  mention  of  them  as  parentf^  point  to 
a  different  source  from  that  of  the  narrative  <A  the 
annunciation.  With  the  Benediotus  cf.  Ps.  982,  Is. 
C2io,  426,  496,  46x3.  As  the  Magnificat  is  ohtu^ed 
with  personaJ  feeling,  and  the  BeneoictuB  with  national 
aspiration,  so  the  Nuno  Dimittis  is  Uie  expression  of 
hope  for  the  world.  The  |dmaD  "and  rising  op" 
(i.e.  through  repmtuioe  ana  pardon,  34)  may  be  a 
later  addition  ;  so  also  the  reference  to  Uary's  sorrow 
(35),  which  is  in  any  case  a  parenthesis. 

n.  86-89.  Anno. — Simeon  has  a  counterpart  in  a 
centenarian  widow  who  spends  her  whole  life  In  ascetic 
devotion  in  the  Temple.  She  adds  her  pro^etic 
testimony  to  his,  and  afterwards  BoeakB  of  the  ohild 
to  the  cirole  of  pioua  and  expectant  lolk  who,  like  these 
two  i^tresentativee,  ardently  awaited  "otHuola- 
tioQ  of  Israel,"  the  "  redemption  of  Jerusalem." 
Joseph  and  Maiy  fulfil  their  errand  and  return  to 
Nazareth  (contrast  Mt.  220*). 

Q.  40-62.  An  Inddoit  m  J»iu'  Boyhood.— Hie  lad 
raowB  in  body  and  mind  and  is  blessed  by  Ood.  When 
He  is  twdve  years  old  He  aooompanies  ^  parents 
to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  wh«i  the  week's 
Feast  is  over,  remains  b^iind  unknown  to  them. 
Th^  return  to  seek  Him,  and  after  a  long  search  find 
Hiin  in  one  of  the  Temple  porticos  joining  intelligmtly 
in  the  disousrions  of  the  scribes.  He  ^,ow  home  and 
lives  obediently  witb  them,  and  oontmues  His  a&- 
round  development  (e/.  40,  also  Iso,  I  S.  226). 

AH.  Like  Samud's  parents,  those  of  Jeeus  go  to  the 
central  shrine  once  instead  of  three  times  (Dt.  I616) 
a  year.  There  is  a  close  parallel  in  the  story  of  Buddha. 
—48,  50.  The  astonUihment  and  obtnsmess  hardly 
consort  with  the  earlier  nanatives  of  the  annunciation 
and  birth.   The  rebuke  to  Mary  takes  the  plaoe  in 

Lk.  of  Mk.  333.— 40.  In  my  Fath«*s  homo.  RV  is 
loeferable  to  AV.  Jesus  is  now  oonadoue  of  God  as 
His  Father,  not  as  (waiost  Joseph,  but  apparmtly 
because  He  was  Messiao. 

HL  1-20.  John  the  Baptbt— Mk.  li-S*,  Mt.  S1-13*, 
also  Mk.  617-29",  Mt.  143-12*-  Uc-  now  (to  950) 
follows  the  Harcan  account  of  the  Galilean  ministry 
of  Jesus  and  its  antecedents ;  he  adds  materiid  from 
Q  and  other  sources. 

I.  On  the  ciironology,  see  pp.  662f . ;  Pontta  Fllale, 
p.  609;  Herod  (Antipas)  and  Philip,  p.  609.  AMkM 
was  the  district  rotmd  Abila  between  Mt.  Hermon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  north- west  of  Damascus.  Caiaphas 
was  really  high-priest  (smoe  a.d.  18) ;  Annas,  lus 
fother-in-Iaw,  naa  held  the  office  A.D.  6-16,  and  was 
still  a  man  of  great  influence. — 6.  Uc's  universi^ism 
appeara  in  this  extenea<ai  of  tiie  quotation  bom  Is.  40 ; 
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7  may  alao  reflect  hi^  wider  mtensts  against  Mi.'8 
"  Phariaees  and  Sadduoeee." — 10-14.  U.  only.  An 
intenfiting  addition  to  Mt.,  giving  us  a  view  of 
John'8  teaohius  -which  reminds  us  w  Mi.  68.  Kind- 
De8B  and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man  are  the 
Divine  requirements ;  they  ehow  that  rep^tanoe  is 
bearing  fruit  and  therefore  genuine. — pnbueaiu :  Mt. 
646*. — soldton :  probably  in  the  Burvioe  <^  Antipas 
{(/.23ti);  perhapB  for  the  WW  against  Aretae  ^ 
or  peritapa  a  kind  of  gtndarmerte  mippoiiing  Uie  taz- 
oolfeotors. — mgK :  lit.  rations. — lA  u  also  peculiar 
to  LJe.,  and  may  be  hia  own  way  of  leading  up  to  16(. 
Another  way  is  shown  in  Jn.  ligS, — m.  Lk.  here 
BumB  up,  and  inserta  what  Mk.  and  Mt.  give  more  fully 
at  a  Ucer 'point.  He  does  not  tell  us  df  John's  deat)^ 
but  like  the  others  he  makes  the  Baptist's  impriscMi- 
ment  the  signal  for  Jeeus  to  begin  His  work. 

HL  21f .  Th«  B^tfam  ol  Jesus  (Mk.  I9-IX*,  Mt. 
313-17*). — Uc.  notes  that  Jeena  was  praying  (c/.  929, 
Hi,  etc.).  In  the  early  Church  it  was  cuBtomary 
immedia1>eJy  after  baptusn  to  piay  for  the  gift  ol  the 
Spirit.  Uc.  ezplioitlT  givea  a  bodily  form  to  the  Spfri^ 
aira  does  not  definitay  limit  Um  viska  to  Jesus.  Many 
scholars  uphold  the  reading  of  Codex  Bezfe  in  22, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son :  I  have  b^otten  thee  this  day  " 
(c/.  Pb.  27.)  If  this  be  the  true  reading  it  indicates  a 
belief  that  Jeeus  reoaived,  as  it  were,  a  new  sool  at  the 
Saptismr  or  that  He  then  became  the  Messiah. 

in.  28-88.  Tbe  Gwealogy  of  Jesus  (c/.  Mt.  I1-17*). 
—The  worda  "  as  was  supposed  "  are  perhaps  from  a 
later  hand  than  that  whicn  Erst  compiled  the  pedigree. 
Jeeus  here  descends  from  David,  not  through  Solomon 
(Mt.  I6f.)  but  throogh  Nathan.  There  are  otW 
differenoes ;  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  Lk.  with 
charaoteristio  universality  goes  ba^  beyond  Abraham 
to  "  Adun,  the  son  of  Qod.'  Jeeus  is  the  second  Adam 
(Bom.  6z4»  I  Cor.  1532,45)^-28.  When  lie  began: 
the  words  *'  to  teaoh  "  are  not  in  the  Or.  AV  to 
vnmg  in  oonneoting  the  verb  with  the  age  d  Jeans. 
We  most  follow  RV's  int«protation,  or  sappoBO  that 
Bometfaing  like  "  to  be  the  Soa  of  Qod  "  (^22*)  has 
been  omitted  cm  doctrinal  grounds. 

IT.  1-18.  The  Temptation  (Mk.  Ii2i*,  Mt.  4i-ii*). 
— In  thecndw  of  the  episodes  lA.  follows  a  gec^raphioal 

S rather  than  a  psyoookigioal)  eequmoe,  putting  the 
remsakm  inddent  last.  The  otter  divereenoes  frcNU 
Mt.  are  of  no  moment,  but  we  may  note  Lk.'s  stress 
on  the  inspiration  of  Jeeus  (i,  cf.  14),  atxd  the  apt  say- 
ing that  we  devU  Him  only  "  for  a  season "  {cf. 
2228,  Mt.  I623,  Jn.  615,  1430).  For  a  good  study  of 
the  Temptation  see  Soeley's  Ecce  Homo,  oh.  ii. 

IV.  14^80.  Jesus  In  Naianth  (Mk.  Ii4i.*,  Mt. 
4I3-I7*,  Mk.  6i-«*,  Mt.  1353-58*).— ti.  brings  Jesus 
to  Galilee,  but.  anxious  to  make  the  mission  be^  in 
His  own  town,  departs  from  Mk.'s  order  (though  it 
leads  him  into  difficulty,  see  33),  and  put«  the  rejection 
at  Nazareth  (Mk.  6)  at  the  beginning  of  the  ministry. 
The  episode  is  prophetic  of  the  later  and  laiger  rejeo- 
ticm.  And  the  activity  which  Jeeus  is  said  to  have 
displaved  outside  Nazareth  (23)  is  {onphetic  of  the 
sproaa  <d  the  Gospel  outside  Israel,  a  pomt  illustrated 
by  the  cases  of  the  widow  of  Sucpta  and  Naaman 
(26f.).  Tbe  whole  incident  is  a  summary  of  Uc's 
two  booka.  17-21  is  found  only  in  Lk.  Jeeus  goes 
to  the  ffTnagogue  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  asked  to  read. 
We  should  foUow  Syr.  Sin.,  which  transfers  '*  he  stood 
up  to  read  "  frcmi  the  ead  of  16  to  the  middle  of  17. 
He  ear^uUy  ohooaas  a  passage  (Is.  61),  and  proclaims 
Himself  as  ita  fulfilment.  According  to  Lk.  He  to 
no  mrrior-Idng  (I79*).  bat  Uw  Servant  ol  Ood  briiu- 
uig  the  UeariDgis  ol  spbitDd  li^  and  Ubsi^  to  the 
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poor  and  afflicted.  The  pronounoeoMot  at  Nazareth 
oorrespoods  to  the  Sennon  00  tiie  Mount  aa  •  pro- 
gramme prefaced  to  the  narrative  of  tbe  ministry.  31 
IB  only  a  summ&iy  of  tbe  preacher's  expoaitioii.  In  32f. 
lik.  returns  to  Sfk.,  but  with  o(»>fflderable  freedom. 
The  hearers  are  at  first  jdeaaed  as  well  aa  astoniahed. 
But  almost  at  onoe  they  ranember  that  He  k  ooe 
of  tiiemaelveB,  and  ao  not  worth  mnoh.  He  to  Joank'i 
son ;  Lk.  omits  mentioniiw  Quo  other  memhew  ck  the 
family,  peihaps  beoauae  of  the  honour  in  wliidi  thsr  . 
came  to  be  held  by  his  da^.  The  people  of  Nawete  I 
invite  Jeeus  to  seooro  tbeai  heiiti  and  adhennoe  hj 
a  sign  (contrast  Mk.  O5) ;  to  IA.'s  mind  they  ty^tj 
Israel  in  genexaL  25-30  is  peculiar  to  Uc. ;  aa  to 
the  days  ol  the  pnndwts,  so  hi  the  days  of  the  Oosnti 
Jews  are  rejected,  Gkotilee  are  ohoaen.  Coutcaat  Mk 
lOsf.  Such  sayings  enrage  the  Nazareth  folk;  th«j 
eject  the  Preacher,  and  would  fain  moider  Wm- 
But  He  suffers  no  harm — either  Hto  mvatflrions  iHsjfsIji 
or  the  Divine  protection  enables  Him  to  pase  ao- 
harmed  through  their  midst. 

19i.  IbeMeq^tabfeTswof  tlwUud.— Thtom&ypoiDt 
to  a  iwe-year  ministry,  </.  p.  663.-96.  ft  wmami 
Wellhauam  acutely  reads  an  Anunnan  "  or  Syiton; 
the  two  Aramaic  words  only  differ  by  one  letter,  hsDOS 
the  Gr.  error.  [Dalman  rejects  this  ( Words  of  Jegu*,  p. 
64).  Wellhaasen  replies  in  the  note  on  the  paaaage  n 
bis  commentary.  It  should  be  added  that  he  takes 
"  AfamBBan  "  not  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  a  Reoeial 
term  for  "  heathen,"  just  as  '*  Greek  "  <  ZfeOea)  la  oftsa 
used  for  *'  Gentile."  He  thinks  that  the  vataeBee  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  widow  to  sapwflooiifl,  aa  it 
would  be  undwstood. — ^A.  S.  P.] 

IV.  81-27.  A  Case  of  Exontam  (Mk.  Ui-a6*)^ 
Lk.  brings  Jeeus  at  onoe  to  Capernaum  and  ao  post- 

Snes  the  call  of  the  firat  disciples  (Mk- 116-20)  to  S. 
LC  narrative  keejis  close  to  Mk.,  but  note  the  pluass 
"  mint  of  an  unclean  demon  "  (33),  and  the  aaaerttoa 
tluft  the  expelled  n>irit,  though  it  tl^ew  theinandova. 
did  not  hurt  him  (Mk.  says  it  tore  him). 

IV.  881.  Slmon*s  WUe'^s  HoOtor  (Mk.  I39-31*,  16. 
8i4f.*). — Lk.  heightens  the  miiade.  Jeeoa  rebnket 
the  fever  aa  though  it  were  an  evil  ajorit,  and  doei 
not  touch  the  sufferer.  Note  how  Simon  to  introduced 
witiKHit  oommeat ;  Lk.  to  really  following  Mk.  lao. 

IV.  40-44.  Other  Heallnsi  (Mk.  132-39*.  Ht.  Sxtf.*,  I 
423-25*). — The  medical  interest  of  hm  ^paaa 
strongly.  He  distinguishaa  radinuy  aibnenta  fnm 
oases  of  demoniaoatpoBseaston.  43  to  an  annoiuioeiBBBt 
made  earlier  by  Mk.  (I15} ;  lA.  has  had  to  deCer  it 
throo^  hto  treatment  of  the  Nazareth  episode. 

48. 1  ms  sent  to  ksa  original  than  Mk  'a  "oana  1 
fMth  "  (ue.  from  OapMnaum).— 44.  GaUs*.  The  traa 
reading  to  Judea  (mg.),  which  to  tiius  used  in  the  wide  < 
Beoflo  all  Jewish  territory  (e/.  617.  7i7.  23s).  and  sa 
includes  Galilee,  to  which  the  context  tetfers.  Spite 
argues  keenly  for  the  ordinaiy  interpretation  oc  the 
term  and  a  Judnan  ministry  such  aa  we  have  .in  tfat 
Fourth  Gospel  (ef.  617,  where  the  two  are  distingioafae^ 

V.  1-11.  The  OaU  Of  the  First  DbeUeM^-  JO- 
I16-20*,  Mt.  4i8-23*)r— The  eager  oiowA  that  Mmd 
Jesus  show  Hto  need  of  assistaata.  Ttn  aimpler  atoay 
of  Mk.  and  Mt.  to  here  replaced  \rr_  tjoa  whidi  iaba- 
duces  a  miraculous  catch  01  fish.  Tho  amitority  wtHk  \ 
Jn.  21  leads  us  to  think  that  Lk.  (who  has  no  OaHwn 
appearances  of  the  Risen  Jeeus]  may  have  used  tkaS 
incident  here.   Nor  to  it  difficult  to  maoem  iiimlmlii 

in  the  story ;  the  deep  watw  to  the  Genua  wtM. 
bat  Fetw,  thoo^  the  prsaohing  of  QtmfA  to  A> 
Jem  had  been  a  toilnte,  to  telmmiit  to  fliiter  on*  vHsr 
mission       Ao.  Ilx-x8).  The  flnnifirtiBttif  tte 
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oamtire  on  Peter  (Jamea  and  Jcdrn  are  only  joit 
Dcaitioned,  Andrew  nob  at  all),  may  be  doe  to  the 
nowiiig  interest  in  Peter  at  the  time  when  Lk.  wrote, 
the  taidition  sboat  his  call  would  tend  to  beoome 
onger  and  fuller. 

1.  like  et  OMiuesant:  Lk.  gives  the  "sea"  of 
■aJilee  its  oorreot  name. — 4.  pat  oat:  singular,  ad- 
Iressed  to  Peter. — let  down :  plural,  to  allln  the  boat. 
-6.  JUiter :  Uc>  nses  this  Gr.  term  in  reference  to  Jesus 
iz  tones  m  i^aoe  of  the  JewUt  "  Babtn." — 6.  If  we 
am  the  symbolio  interjHretation  this  may  refer  to 
he  threatened  rupture  betwem  the  narrower  and  wider 
eotioDB  of  the  Church  (e/.  Ac.  16) — 8.  The  name  Peter 
I  introduced  at  this  oritioal  point  in  the  apostle's 
xperienoe.  His  exolamatioa  of  dread  at  the  near 
iresenoe  of  Divine  power  recalls  Jg.  622,  la.  63  ;  cf. 

K.  17i8.  Note  tiie  use  of  "  Lord,"  leoalUng  OrT 
Tahweh."  U.  is  careful  to  zeooid  the  woras  aa 
)tting  in  sharp  contrast  the  sin  of  the  disciple  and  the 
olinees  of  the  Saviour  (ef.  32). 
V.  12-16.  The  HeaUng  ot  a  Leper  (Mk.  I40-43*. 
[t.  8i-4*).— Lk.  keep  oloeely  to  Mk.,  but  adds  (16) 
lat  Jesos  in  His  retirement  gave  HimseM  to  prayer, 
t  is  ohaiaoteristio  of  him  also  to  speak  <d  Jesna  simply 
1  "he";  perhaps  the  disoiplee  did  bo  (ef.  I  Jn. 
3,3),  as  wan  the  case  with  the  foUoweis  of  Boorates 
ad  Pythagoras. 

V.  rtSA.  The  Healing  ol  the  Paralytle  (Mk.  2i-i2*, 
'.t.  9i-8*). — All  three  aoootmts  are  in  close  agreement. 
k.  however  introduces  1^  the  outset  *'  Pharisees  and 
lachers  of  the  hw  "  from  all  over  Galilee  aa  well  as 
cm  Jadna  and  Jemsalnn.  The  kwt  clause  of  17  is 
mnliar ;  literally,  "  the  power  of  the  Lord  waspresent 
r  Him  to  heal  with."  In  19  Lk.  rewrites  Mk/s  de- 
riptiou  of  how  the  snfierer  was  lowered  through  an 
lertore  in  the  tiles  (none  were  removed).  Ht.  omita 
Lk.  makes  the  patient  (25),  as  well  as  the  onlookers, 
gkjiify  God."  On  Pharisees  see  pp.  024,  666. 
V.  87-412.  The  CaU  Of  Lni  (Hk.  2x3~i7*>  Mi.  99-i3')< 
There  aie  no  noteworti^  di£EerGnoee.  Li  lk.  it  la 
sar  that  Levi  gives  the  feast  (in  his  own  house) ;  the 
>Tds  "to  repentance  "  (32)  are  omitted  by  some  JISS- 
ley  weaken  the  saying. 

V.  88-88.  The  QuwSon  of  FastlDg  (Mk.  218-22*, 
■:  9i4-i7*). — Lk.'s  inteonst  in  prayer  is  again  {ef.  16) 
in  in  33,  with  which  lli.  The  reoaating  m  the 
ring  about  liw  pabm  (36)  reflects  a  later  1^; 
ristianity  was  now  a  made-up  garment,  when  Jeans 
)ke  it  was  only  in  the  pieoe- 

18,  Uc.  only.  If  it  was  spoken  oo  this  oooanon  it 
ans  that  John's  disdplee  may  rightly  continue 
ir  own  practices.  It  was  not  unbeliei  that  kept 
im  from  the  new  wine  ol  the  (SoroeL  They  did 
■  set  tiie  ime  against  the  other  {"  good not "  bettor " 
he  true  reading) ;  bat  in  the  revival  and  lepeatanoe 
I  to  John's  prea<diing  th^  had  found  the  old  order 
d  (ae  indeed  it  was),  and  they  craved  nothing  more 
>rt,  Jvdaittie  Christianity,  24).  But  peibaps  it  is 
ply  pat  here  by  Lk.  because  it  has  to  do  with  wine, 
•  as  Mk.  949f.  collects  sayings  about  salt. 
T.  1-11.  Sabbath  Observaooe  (Mk.  223-36*,  Mt. 
-14*). — There  is  little  change  to  note  here.  No 
Bfaototy  exfdanation  has  been  found  of  i  mg.  It 
,  glofls  not  found  in  the  best  }SSS.  Codex  Bezn 
Lik.  transfras  5  to  the  end  of  10  and  in  its  place 
**  On  the  same  day  He  saw  a  man  working  on  the 
bath  and  said  to  tum,  *  Man,  if  thou  knoweet  what 
1  doeet,  blessed  art  thou  ;  but  if  thou  knowest 
thou  art  aoenrsed  and  a  traa^^ressor  ot  the  law.'  " 
iteAtire  thinks  the  saying  '*  too  tabtde  and  PaoUne  " 
KJ  anthentio,  doubting  whether  Jesus  would  have 


1^  OpenJv  approved  so  direct  a  violation  of  a  fun- 
o^ontaf  commandment.  Note  t^t  Lk.  (like  Ut.) 
omits  Mk.  227  ;  to  him  "  Son  Man  "  always  meant 
Messiah,  henoe  Mk.  227  could  not  be  used  to  prove 
TJc.'s  5.  In  II  he  says  the  Pharisees  were  "  filled  with 
madness  "  against  Jteoa.  This  is  more  to  his  mind 
than  Mk.'s  statement  (3s)  that  Jesus  was  angry  with 
tiie  Pharisees.  The  Perfect  Man  preserves  a  perfect 
calm.  A  tendency  to  heighten  human  distress  <e/. 
842t  93B,  **  only  child  ")  amiean  in  6 ;  it  ia  the  man'a 
right  hand  that  is  withered. 

VI.  18-19.  The  Appointment  of  flu  Twain.  Wnelea 
ot  Healing  (Mk.  312-19*,  Mt.  102-4,  1215-31*).— Hk. 
puts  the  healings  first.  Lk.  transposes  his  order  to 
bring  the  Twelve  into  prominence.  Jesos  prepares 
for  the  choice  by  a  night  01  ^yer,  and  then  deliberately 
marks  off  tbe  Twelve  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
dismj^es.  Jndas  (the  son)  of  Junes,  takes  the  {daoa 
of  Tnaddfeua  (Mk.)  or  I^ebbnus  (Mt.).  Jesus  cornea 
down  (to  the  plain  or  to  a  level  jjaoe  on  the  hillside) 
to  address  the  throng  gathered  from  all  Judeea  (Codex 
Bezffi  seosiblv  omita  "  and  Jwnsalem  "),  t.e.  Palestfaie 
(444*),  and  PhoMuda-   With  19  ef.  617,  Mk.  630. 

VI.  80-40^  Tlw  Samon  on  the  Lercl  Pfawe^TUB 
la  mnoh  brieto  than  Ht.  &-7.  The  ssotions  in  lit. 
that  illustrate  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  are  omitted ; 
more  stress  is  laid  on  bve  and  meroy.  Other  paraUels 
with  Mt.'B  Sermon  are  found  elsewhere  in  Lk. ;  very 
little  of  LJe.'s  Sermon  (24-26,  34/.  only)  is  not  found  m 
Ut.   There  are  also  dUBferenoes  of  arrangemeoit. 

88-88.  BaatttodM  and  Woes  (Mt.  51-12*).— In  jdace 
of  eight  blessings  we  have  in  Lk-  four  (shorter)  blessings 
and  four  contrasted  woes  ;  in  Xik.  Jesus  does  not  qualify 
"  the  poor  "  (or  the  hungry) ;  they  are,  aa  with  the 
Psalmist,  tbe  righteous,  and  will  have  tlwir  innings  in 
tiie  nejct  life,  where  the  rich  (the  wleM)  will  soffer. 
Cf.  Dives  and  Xazstus,  I619-36. 

22L  suggests  Jewish  persecnticai  of  the  eariy  Chnrch. 
—eait  out  yonr  name  as  evil:  a  tefersnce  to  cahimny 
diieoted  aj^inst  tiiose  ol  the  Chiiatiaa  w^r.— M..8B. 
Hie  woes  are  peculiar  to  lk.,  and  are  lev  genuine  than 
the  blessings.  Cf.  Jas.  61-4.  Perhaps  va.t>j  are  not 
launched  at  persecutors  of  tiie  Church  {e-g.  noh  Pluui- 
sees)  so  moon  as  at  woridly-minded  folk  in  general. — ' 
96.  General  popolarity  too  often  implina  that  ita 
recipiait  paoows  to  prejndioe  and  smothers  his  oou- 
Boieooe- 

VI.  97-86.  The  Low  •!  BmhIos  (Mt.  639-48*.  7i2*). 
— While  Ut.'s  main  pcnnt  is  the  oontrast  between 
legal  and  true  righteousness,  Lk.'s  main  point  is  that 
tme  rigbteooaneas  is  love ;  he  contrasts  the  spirit  of 
selfishness  witii  the  spirit  of  love.  -xTi-  ia  fuller  than 
Mt.  644  and  is  put  in  the  forefront.  Note  tbe 
^  diffeiMioea  from  Bt.  in  296  (robbaiy  instead  ol  law- 
Boit)  and  30&.  These  injanfrtions  seem  primarily  in 
keeping  with  the  anticipation  of  a  ap^dy  end  of  the 
age  and  the  early  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
To  apply  them  uterally  to-day  would  be  to  Invite 
anarchy.  We  are  bound  to  r^^urd  them  "  not  as  pre- 
cepts but  as  illustrations  of  principles,"  to  look  beyond 
the  letter  to  the  spirit,  which  is  that  "  reeietanoe  of  evil 
and  refusal  to  put  with  oar  property  must  never  be 
a  ftraonal  matter ;  so  br  aa  we  are  ooncemed  we 
most  be  willing  to  suffer  still  more  and  surrender  still 
more.  Love  oiowe  no  limits  but  those  which  love 
itself  imposes.  When  love  resists  or  refuses  it  is  be- 
oaose  compliance  woold  be  a  violation  of  love,  not 
beoaose  it  would  involve  kiss  or  sofiering  "  (Plnmmer). 

VL  81-86.  Following  the  plan  of  37-30,  Lk.  now 
gives  the  GoMen  Bale  and  of  appUoatima. — 

88.  Lm  haa  the  same  meaning  aa      good  ta  (33)  * 
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thuk  18  litarally  "faTonr."  i.e.  Divine  reward.— 84J. 
Lk.  only. — never  despairing,  of  the  heavenly  re- 
oompense.  The  variant  in  mg.  might  be  rendeied 
"  not  roblnng  any  man  of  his  hope,"  i.e.  disappointing 
no  one. — sons  ol  the  Host  High ;  the  reward  is  that  in 
the  Singdinn  those  who  folfil  these  injunctions  dbdl 
BODS  of  God,  like  the  angels  (c/.  Mt.  I343). — 
86.  DkenUtd:  Mt  "  perfeot."—yoar  father :  cmly  here 
and  1230,32. 

Yt.  87-42.  Against  Judging  (Mt.  7i^*).— Lk.  skips 
Mt.  6  and  oonneots  these  sayings  with  love  of  enemies. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  r^erence  is  to  law-courts 
or  to  general  behaTioar.  Note  the  difiennt  use  of 
"  with  what  measure  ye  mete,"  etc.,  in  Ut.  and  Mt. 
In  3<^  (note  the  interpolating  introduction)  Lk.  givee 
two  sayings  found  in  Mt.  at  I514  and  10z4f. ;  pe^ps 
be  means  them  to  carry  on  the  thought  of  charity  m 
jud^ent,  with  the  added  notion  that  immature 
disciples  aie  not  oompetmt  to  judge.  He  may  sJso 
have  oonnected  the  blind  leading  we  blind  with  the 
mote  and  the  beam ;  in  4if.  he  is  hack  at  Mt.  73-s. 

VI.  4S-45.  Trees  and  Fruit.  The  Treasure  of  the 
Heart  (Mt.  7i6-ai*,  1233-35*).— Bettor  than  jndgiiig 
others  is  to  examine  oneadf ;  the  tme  test  ot  a  tme 
diioiple  is  his  life.  Bight  speech  and  action  show  a 
light  heart. 

Vi.  46-40.  Hearing  and  Doing  (Mt.  721,24-27*).— 
There  are  some  interesting  but  not  vital  differenoas. 
Nominal  adharmoe  will  not  avafl  in  the  JndgnuDt. 

TO.  1-10.  Ths  Osntarion's  Semiit  (Mt.  85-13*)^ 
U.'s  TOTsion  is  peculiar  through  the  introduction  of 
two  sets  of  intttrmediaries— Jei^sh  elders  and  Mends. 
Thus  he  keeps  the  Gwtile  centurion  iumseU  (as  well 
as  his  servant)  from  contact  with  Jesns,  and  is  satis- 
fied wif^  recording  the  esteem  in  whieh  the  mgan 
soldier  (like  Oomelias,  Ad.  10)  was  held,  and  the 
extensim  cA  Jesus'  benefioenoe  and  His  appreoiation 
of  fsith  beyond  Jewry. 

TO.  11-17.  Tlie  Son  Of  0ie  WUow  of  Nain  (Lk. 
ooly).  Ttus  incident  is  ODnditi(»ed  tiie  rerdy  to 
the  Baptist's  inquiry  in  22,  "  the  dead  are  raised  np." 
It  is  more  difficult  than  the  story  of  Jairoa'  daughter, 
and  represents  the  intermediate  stm  between  that 
iiMjident  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn.  11).  There 
is  no  mention  of  "  faiUi "  on  anyme's  part.  Loisy 
rather  fanoifnlly  sees  in  it  a  symbol  Jesus'  wonc 
in  saving  IsraeL  "  The  widow  represents  the  daughter 
of  Son  (Jerusalem)  losmg  her  only  son  (Israel)  and 
miracalously  regaining  him  through  Jesus."  May  we 
trace  the  influence  of  1  K.  X717-24  and  2  K.  433-37  * 
Shunem  was  within  half  an  hour  of  Nain,  a  little  town, 
eoght  miles  S.W.  from  Nazareth,  on  a  hill  oveilooking 
the  valley  of  Esdraclon.  Lk.  may  have  known  a 
tradition  that  Jesus  had  wrooght  a  gnat  wonder 
there.  It  is  <mly  here  that  he  attributes  the  motive 
ol  compassion  to  Jesus. 

17.  Am  whole  of  JudsM :  444'. 

TO.  18-85.  John  the  Baptist  (Mt.  IIx-iq*).— Ao- 
oonfing  to  John's  disoiptBS  have  aoosss  to  him, 
and  Jesos  is  engaged  in  works  of  healing  in  the  very 
hour  of  the  emoaa^.  21  kx)k8  as  if  Ui.  were  bMit 
on  mi^dng  the  answer  erf  Jesos  (which  may  have 
referred  to  His  moral  and  spiritual  activities)  into  a 
definite  reference  to  material  signs.  In  36-28  the 
text  may  have  been  oooommodsted  to  Mt. ;  it  has 
hem  snggested  that  we  shoaU  read, "  Yea,  I  say  onto 
jfon;  amcng  them  that  are  bom  of  woman  Uim 
IS  no  greater  [prophet  (Syr.  Sin.)]  than  John,  yet  he 
that  is  less  [thui  he  (Codex  Bez»)]  is  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  onater  than  he."  Lk.  postpones  Mt.  11 13-14* 
to  16x6^  39f-  bceakB  tiie  thread  of  Jesos'  speeA.  U 


is  not  nnliks  Ht.  2l3if.,  and  is  pariutpa  inserted  hero 
because  of  the  word  "instified  in  35.  The  people 
and  tJie  tax-ooUectois  declared  that  God's  wiQ  as  set 
out  in  John's  proclamation  of  the  Kin§;dom  was  ri^ 
the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  tt.  Tlw  toaaa 
aoknoWledged  the  Baptut's  IMvine  witmoa,  tbo  htta 
denied  it.  31-35  nad  as  in  Ht..  but  note  '*  js"  far 
"  thgy  "  in  33f. 

VQ.  36-60.  The  Anointing  of  JflSQS.— U.  only; 
perhaps  based  on  the  incident  (though  not  to  be  klenli- 
fied  with  it)  recorded  in  Mk.  143-9*.  Mt.  366-i]' 
and  introduced  here  in  illustration  of  Jeeoa'  ftinl- 
ship  with  sinners  (34).  Simon  the  l^ier  is  hae  Smm 
the  Pharisee ;  the  abandcmed  woman  eoten  uninvited 
and  no  one  is  astonished.  Her  team  forestaO  Imt 
intention,  she  evw  makes  the  sacrifice  of  letting  don 
her  hair  in  public.  Note  mg.  in  37.  Then  is  nfff^i" 
here,  digniGed  reverence  in  Mk.  14  ;  "tooehnth"  (39) 
is  really  *'  dmgeth  to  "  (c/.  Jn.  aOi?)- 

The  parable  (41-43)  hardly  fits  the  aoene  ((/.  IO29- 
37*)-  Its  point  is  that  great  forgivweSB  prodnoesgnat 
love.  The  truth  demanded  (47a)  is  that  gres*  km 
prodttoes  great  forgiveness.  47^  is  thus  inefcrant ;  it 
belong  to  the  parable  side  (so  Mtxitefiore).  To  msks 
the  whole  of  47  oonmstent  with  the  parable  we  miut 
assume  that  the  woman  had  previously  (tiuon^  Jesu' 
preaching)  repented,  and  received  the  amnnoe  of  fot^ 
giveness,  ikenoe  her  love  and  giatitade.  "  Jesos  now 
oonfirms  her  asBonuioe  and  potdiol^  pi^tmoiM**—  hr 
foigivenesi."  Read  '*  Fat  which  nason,  beoanse  riw 
has  shown  much  bve,  T  say  unto  theo  (hat  W  rim  | 
have  been  forgiven."  The  wMnaa's  affeotaoo  Is  tb 
gratitude  shown  for  the  oonviction  of  foxgiveDeM  ' 
(so  Ftummer,  Adaney,  J.  Weia,  Loisy).  In  50  Jena 
th«  «wnphaiM  oa  the  woman's  fsiUt.  She  hid 
that  He  was  the  friend  of  aninen  (and  of  Oi 
new  way  of  deaUne  vrHib  them),  she  believed  that  Be 
could  and  would  help  her.  and  the  mirado  of  h« 
oonverskm  was  largely  effisoted  belon  A»  enteceJ 
the  house.  It  was  oompleted  1^  the  power  of  fiii 
personality. 

88.  The  verb  "wet"  used  here  and  44  is  fioquaat  is 
the  papyii  for  the  irrigation  of  Egypt  by  the  iSi 
inunoatton.  Elsewhere  in  NT  it  means  "  nun.** 

TOI.  1-8.  TheWoDUB  FUandiof  Jesos (I^.  only).— 
Nothing  shows  the  oiiginaltty  of  Jesos  more  than  ffli 
attitude  towards  women.  Ut.  especially  dweft  on 
tiiis  both  in  the  Gloepel  and  in  Ac,  where  we  see  hov 
much  the  early  Church  owed  to  the  gentjer  sax.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  these  women  who  ^owed  tbw 
gratitude  to  the  Hei^  by  supporting  His  miariac. 
ynxe  only  seoore  a«ainst  a  return  of  their  nnlaiten  M  ; 
they  ocmtinued  in  His  company.  . 

2.  Magdalene:  of  Magdala  (p.  29,  cf.  Mt.  iSjvi 
then  a  floorishing  town  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.— & 
Joanna:  24io;  ^.  Intcod.— Ohnia,  H«od*s  stawari: 
the  overseer  of  Antipas's  property,  his  estate  mansM 

TOI.  ^Ift.  Parable  of  ttw  Sowar  (Ukrii-^se'. 
Mt.  134-23*).— Having  droj^ied  Mk.  at  619,  Ul  hat 
resumes  hk  pmdeoeseor's  nairative,  thon^  isnunsi; 
Mk.  320-33  till  bt».  Lk.'s  veEBi<m  is  the  shoiM 
of  the  three.   His  variations,  espedally  in  tlw  iaur 

E rotation,  are  intneeting  but  daO  for  no  oosbbmB 
ere. 

TOL  18-18.  The  Lamp  (Hk.  4si-35*>.— 16  ■ 
TMeated  at  ll33>  x7  at  12s,  j»  at  19s6. 

TOI.  18-81.  IntamnlloB  0!  Jsm*  taflr  (Vk 
331-35*,  Mt.  12+6-50*).— lA,  abbreviates  and  aoffeM 
Tho  infloenoe  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  is  seen  m  si-  ' 

TOt  28-68.  Wonder  Stoflas:  the  twrnpsitt  tis  | 
demoniao  and  the  nrine.  Jairas*  daog^ilac;  ml  tt> 
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wonma  with  hemonfaage  (Hk.  435-A43*,  Mt.  823-34*, 
918-36*). — Ul.  follows  Mk.  witli  dif^t  dumges.  e.g. 
the  storm  ia  not  definittdy  an  erenin^  one ;  the  demone 
mak  that  they  diookl  not  be  aent  mto  the  ahyH  (I'-e. 
Tiartania,  the  piiKm-hoaee  <d  evil  noiits,  Ber.  20x-3) ; 
Jamu'  daughter  ifl  an  only  ohiid,  a.  7ia,  938. 

EL  1-8.  The  lUrioB  of  tin  Tmlfe  (Mk.  07-13* 
[Mk.  6i-«  bai  ahnady  been  used  in  4i4-3o}>  Ht.  lOi, 
5-i6*). 

IX.  7-9,  H«rod  Anttpaa  and  J«siu  (Mk.  614-16'. 
Bit.  Hxi.*).. — Herod  does  not  here  suppose  that  John 
has  risen.  WtOi  the  last  dauae  at  9  ej.  I331.  Lk. 
omits  the  kmg  story  <A  tiw  death  of  Jdm ;  c/. 

3x8-20. 

IX.  10-17.  Tbe  Fesdlng  of  the  Holfltiide  (Hk. 
631-44*.  Mt.  14i»-3i*).-'Lk.,  hke  Mt.,  abbreriates 
Mk  He  fixes  tiie  soene  at  Bethsaida  ;  in  Mk.  Jenw 
cvoases  the  lake  to  that  town  afterwards,  bat  pwhaps 
Mk.  is  wrong  and  means  Capernaum. 

Lk.  omite  the  walking  (rfJesoB  oa  the  water,  and  othea- 
material  found  in  Mk.  645-836,  e.g.  (a)  the  feeding  of 
tbe  4000,  (6)  tiie  debate  on  the  wasmng  <A  hands  and 
the  tedititns  of  the  elders,  and  (0)  the  healing  of  ^ 
Greek  woman's  daushter.  He  may  have  deemed  (a) 
needless  repetition.  |^)  nninteresting  to  Gentile  readers, 
(e)  ofhoBive  to  the  same  circle,  or  at  any  rate  beoanse 
it  was  distinct^  an  exceptional  oaae  for  Jesus.  A  few 
•mail  pieoes  of  this  Manan  blook  are  used  later.  It 
la  poesiUe,  of  oooae,  tiut  Uc  did  not  deHbemtely  omit 
all  this  material ;  it  may  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  by  him.  or  it  may  not  have  been  oontainod 
in  the  copy  of  Mk.  used  by  him.  See  (k^ord  Stvdies 
in  the  Synovtie  PrdHtm,  pp.  61S.,  38dff. 

IX.  18^.  The  GrwA  Oontadon  <Mk.  837-01*, 
Mt.  16i3-i8*)^The  ohanges  an  InotmsidieraUe.  Lk. 
omiti  the  lonUty,  but  represents  Jeans  as  at  prayer ; 
ef.  331,  939,  III.  Hie  reply  of  the  disoipleB,  "one 
of  iha  old  projdieto  is  risen  again,"  refleote  or  perhaps 
is  the  aonroe  of  the  misunderstaiiding  (oi  Hk.  615) 
foond  in  8.  Peter's  oonfeaaicn  in  lk..  is  "  The  Messiah 
of  God,"  of.  2ii*.  The  rebuke  of  Peter  is  omitted. 
Note  U:.'s  addititm  of  "  daily  "  in  33 ;  cross  bearing 
is  not  simply  setf-denial  oufaninatiDg  in  maityrdom, 
bat  a  oontinnous  discipline  *^  to  be  exhibited  in  ordinary 
and  everyday  life."  In  37  there  is  a  kind  of  trini^ 
of  glory — ^in  Mk.  and  Mt.  the  Messiah  is  to  come  in 
the  gkny  of  tlw  Father,  with  the  angds.  Lk.  has  a 
iontbeas  for  angels;  apart  from  the  infancy  stories, 
cf.  128f.,  I610, 1622,  2243.  and  Acts,  e.g.  12?,  2723. 

DC  2B-M.  Th«  Tnnsflganflon  (Mk.  92-8*.  Mt. 
171-8*). — ^9*^  Jesos  is  piotored  as  pmyiw.  The 
tiieme  oonveraatiwi  with  Mosea  and  is 

given,  viz.  Hie  deoease  (lit..  exodoB ;  significant  in 
connexion  with  Moses)  at  Jerusalem.  In  32  text  is 
better  than  mg.  The  pronouns  in  34  are  ambignons : 
"them"  and  the  second  "they"  may  mean  Jesus, 
JCosea  and  Elijah.  In  36  follow  mg.  U.  omits  the 
^iaoosrion  ooDoeniins  Kijah. 

DC.  87-480.  of  Om  Demonlae  Boy  (Mk. 

914-39*,  Mt.  1714-21*). — ^Lk.  is  careful  to  say  tiiis  was 
* '  on  the  next  day."  The  child  is  anin  an  only  one 
(712,  843).  The  Or.  word  for  "dashed  him  down" 
iM  one  that  was  used  hy  priz»-fif^terB.  Vnth  43a 
cj.  617.26. 

DC  48^46.  Soeond  Predfetloii  ot  tho  PtntOD  (Hk. 

930-33*.  Mt.  1722f.*). — ^Lk.  gives  this  at  once,  not 
during  subsequent  days  in  Galilee,  and  he  makes  it 
«o  much  ksB  definite  that  some  scholars  have  Uiooght 
it  represents  the  eaiiieet  form  of  the  prediction.  There 
jji  no  mention  ot  resurrection  here. 

•Mk  Omo  WOldft  t4.  the  amunmoement  that  follows ; 


for  is  bettw  rendered  **  namely." — dolmofl  i-e. 
by  God.  cf.  Ro.  832- 

BC  46-60.  The  QnesttMi  of  Preeedeooe.  The  Un- 
attached mmM  (Mk.  933-40*,  Mt.  18i-)*)^IJc'8 
edtttnial  hand  is  seen  in  his  traunfecring  486  ("  he  that 
is  loast,"  eta)  from  its  better  positim  m  Mk.,  and  in 
his  makmg  Jesus  see  "  the  reasoning  of  th«T  heart." 
Mk.  94  i-5oiB  omitted  ;  Mk.  10i  =  lJc.  95i. 

DC  61-XVIII.  14. — Lk.  now  more  than  atones  for 
his  great  omission  (of  Mk.  645-836)  byagreat  insertion. 
This  section  is  mainly  peooliar  to  Lk.  It  deaoribes 
incidents  of  the  laat  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

IX.  Sl-6tt.  bbos^taUo  Samaritans.— The  journey 
was  begun  by  the  direofc  road  through  Samaria  (for 
Ui.'a  interest  in  Samaritans  cf.  IO33,  17i6;  contrast 
Mt.  IO5),  though  Jesus  appears  (Mk.,  Mt.)  later  to  have 
gone  aoroaa  Jordan  into  Forjaa  {cf.  56*). 

61.  neslved  up:  a  reference  to  the  Ascension. — 
62.  before  hli  lies:  cf.  I76,  lOi.  A  Hebraism.— 68. 
going  to  JerBBalein:  especially  for  tiie  Fusover, 
whiut  intensified  the  antagonism  oi  the  Samaritans 
towards  the  rival  sanctuary. — 64.  ef.  2  K.  lio, 
though  the  mg.p  hen  is  only  a  oopybt'a  (sound)  com- 
ment. The  referenoee  to  ^^j&h  m  the  Gospels  fonn 
an  interesting  study. — 66.  The  mg.,  though  probably 
not  belonging  to  the  original  text,  is  in  true  accord 
wittt  the  character  and  aim  oi  Jesua. — 66.  aootbw 
flOaga:  periiaps  aonsa  J<ndan,  more  likely  stQl  in 
Sumuia.  We  nave  then  a  paialM  with  tiw  GaHleaa 
ministry,  an  initial  rejeoti<m  (438f.)  followed  by  better 
treatment. 

DC  67-6S.  Aspirants  to  DisdplOBhIp  (Mt.  819-22*). 
— Lk.*s  setting  is  preferred  some  to  Mt-'s,  and  his 
version  of  the  second  case  (39=:Ht.  821)  in  vriiioh  Jesus 
begins,  and  the  man  ta  not  yst  a  disoi^  is  ootainlly 
better,  with  its  addition  "  Go  thou  and  publish,"  etc 
Tlw  third  instance  is  peculiar  to  U.  It  raninds  us 
of  Eliaha's  call  by  Btijah,  1  K- 1930.  but  a  greater  than 
Elijah  is  here.  62  is  a  great  saying  which  has  had 
incalculable  inflnence. 

X.  1-16.  The  MMon  of  tbs  amatg^f.  v.  666. 
Lk.  has  already  desoribed  the  Hiaaioa  of  the  Twelve, 
follawing  Mk. ;  here  ho  covers  the  ground  again,  foDow^ 
ing  Q.  Mt.  10  had  blended  Mk.  and  Q,  bat  Ue.  keeps 
them  aeparate  by  raising  the  number  to  70  (cf.  the  70 
nations  of  the  Gentile  worid.  Gen.  10).  Some  good 
MS8.  and  Syr.  Bin.  read  72,  i.e.  12  x  6 ;  this  may  be 
more  origjnal.  But  even  if  Lk.  only  meant  to  de- 
scribe a  miasion  to  the  Jews,  he  baa  the  wider  enter- 
prise at  the  back  of  his  mind.  Eariy  ChiistiMi  tradi- 
tion (e.g.  Clem.  Alex.)  numbered  Barnabas,  Matthias, 
Joseph  Banabbss,  and  Soethenes  among  the  8ev«ity. 
8-6:  ef.  Mt.  937f.,  IO16.  IO10-13.— 7-12:  cf.  Mt.  IOtI.. 
ro,i4f.,  iJso  Lk.  94f..  Mk.  6tof.  The  city  succeeds 
the  house,  the  public  preaching  the  jvivate. — 8  is 
peculiar  to  IJc.,  and  may  r^eot  Pauline  influence 
m  abuMkming  Jewish  food  regulations.    Of.  I  Cor. 

1037.—^  The  ktDftem  of  God  Is  omu      ante  yon : 

ft  remans  with  you  whether  Uiis  is  aO  tliat  can  be 

said  of  it ;  ^e  mesMge  of  mercy  may  become  a 
seotmoe  td  doom  (lo). — 13-16.  The  denunciation  of 
the  tluee  Galilean  dtiee.  Loisy  thinks  this  tyiofiee  the 
general  rejeotjon  of  Israel.   Cf.  Mt.  II21-33*. 

X.  17-80.  itotani  ol  tiw  Seventy.— With  17  ef. 
9xoaiMk.  630.  The  ndssioDcn  report  tJiat  the  demons 
obey  Hum  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Jesus  assents; 
He  bad  watched  Satan  fall  from  heaven  during  th«r 
mission.  Messiah's  rule  is  in  lite  ascendant.  They 
are  mdowed  with  power  to  subdue  the  devil  and  all 
his  agencies,  yet  their  joy  must  rest  rather  upon  the 
laot  Uut  tlwiy  are  oitueui  oi  the  '^■W'^/'f 
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19*  If  an  ntiientio  Bayina  this  is  prob&bly  mota- 
tdtoiioaL  Cf.  Mk.  16i8,  and  for  a  literal  illustration 
283-«^-20.  mltton  In  beamn;  "book  of  life." 
Bar.  2127.   Ako  b.  43,  Dsd.  12i,  Ex.  3232. 

X.  it-HL  Jetiu  and  EUs  Mission  (Mt.  1125-37*. 
13i6f.*). — ^The  passage  agrees  very  olosdy  with  Mt., 
but  Ilk.  teaoee  tiie  joy  and  the  atteranoe  to  the  in- 
epilation  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  and  his  oontezt  for  23f. 
is  better  than  Mt.  s.  The  great  sight,  d«ued  to 
propheta  and  Ubkb  but  Tooohsafed  to  the  disciples, 
IB  the  Ibsaiah's  adTent. 

Z.  26-37,  The  Greatest  OffiDunandment  (Mk.  12 
aS-34*,  Mt.  2234-^*)>  uid  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk.  only). — ^The  inqtdier  pnts  his  qoestion 
in  a  difieseot  form,  bat  the  mecuung  is  the  same.  And 
in  Hi-  JflBoa  elicits  the  uiswer  from  the  queetioner, 
and  omnmeada  him.  29  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
merafyl^'a  devioe.  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  parable, 
vhioh  existed  in  ui  indepMidwt  form.  For  the  parable 
acflwen  the  qneBtoon  Whose  nei^bonr  am  1 7  "  not 
"Who  is  my  neighbour  t "  {</-74i^3*).  Bnt  the  question 
"  Whose  neigbbonr  am  1 1 "  is  after  all  tdie  more  im- 
portant, and  it  would  be  like  Jeena  to  torn  the  piob- 
lem  round  so  as  to  emidiaiisB  this-  I^rae»  one 
TTOold  have  expected  a  sto^  ahowiiig  how  Jew 
flhonld  help  Samaritan,  not  Suuaiitau  a  Jew,  bnt 
neighboiiriiness  is  independent  of  naticmali^,  and 
here  the  Samaritan  pate  the  Jew  to  shame.  "  If 
we-  consider  the  paraUe  apart  from  the  context  the 
moral  is  that  people  despised  by  the  Jews  mav  be 
much  better  than  Uiey  and  mnoh  nearer  the  Kingdom. 
The  Samaiituts,  as  such,  are  not  pat  above  the  pzieBts 
and  Levitee,  bat  a  charitable  Samaritan  is  worth  more 
thao  a  iniest  without  duuity "  (Loisy).  HaUvy 
thinloB  that  in  tiie  original  itorv  the  three  men  were 
prieet.  Levite,  and  iBToelite,  a  ireqaeat  and  familiar 
ooUooation-  A  Samaritan  was  not  likely  to  be  passing 
and  repassing  betwem  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  or  to  be 
friendfy  wiUi  the  innkeeper.  There  would  certainly 
be  pomt  in.  a  simple  layman  doing  what  the  deigy 
hadf  failed  to  do-  Peibaps  for  hia  Gentile  leadei^  to 
whom  priest  and  Levite  were  Israelites,  Li.  has  oor- 
reoted  (and  exi^getated)  the  third  term-  Bat,  &a 
Montefiore  (p.  936f.)  says,  "  the  Samaritan  is  in  the 
parable  now  and  the  world  will  not  easily  let  him  go. 
And  rightly.  The  parable48  onetrf  the  simpleet  and 
noblest  of  alL  Love,  it  tells  ns,  must  know  no  limits 
of  noe  and  adc  no  inqniiy.  Who  needs  me  is  my 
ne^boor.  Kowhere  in  OT  ia  this  doctrine  so  ex- 
qnintely  end  diamatiotdly  taofdit." 

2K.  tempted:  tested.— etmuil  Ule:  cj.  1  Jn.  la*.— 
80.  going  down:  Jericho  is  nearly  4000  feet  lower 
than  Jwusalem ;  the  distance  is  tmmtj  miles,  and  the 
road  is  fall  of  oaves  and  gonea^-ST.  shoved  nwv: 
lit.,"didmeEoy.'* 

X.  88-48.  Kutha  and  Mary  (Lk.  only).— Perhaps 
the  connexion  is  that  after  duurity  comes  laiih.  "  The 
next  duty  after  love  of  cme's  ndghbour  is  that  of 
listening  to  the  GospeL"  The  contemplative  life  is 
the  complement  of  the  active.  The  village  is  not 
named ;  the  Fourth  Goepd  says  Bi^ra  of  these  names 
lived  at  Bethany.  Maxtna  is  anxious  to  give  her  gueet 
a  fitting  meaL  He  replies  that  she  need  not  worry 
about  a  variety  of  dishes ;  few,  or  indeed  one  (qf. 
mg.),  will  snifioe  Him,  and  He  whimsioally  adds  that 
uaiy  has  chosen  the  best  dish  "  in  selecting  the  noorish- 
ment  of  His  teaching  "  (Moffatt ;  see  his  note  on  the 
text,  and  cf.  BVm.).  The  whole  incidmt  is  auggee- 
tivdy  handled  in  Peake,  Election  and  Service,  p.  77fi. 
He  thinks  the  "  one  thing  "  Jeaoa  needed  josk  then 
waa  a  receptive  bearer,  <Hie  to  whom  He  eoold  open 


His  heart  in  an  hour  when  He  sorely  needed  hnmss 
^mpathy.  From  this  hif^wr  ministry  Mary  is  not 
to  be  dragged  away  or  distnrbed. 

XI.  1-18.  On  Prayer  (Mt.  69-13*.  Tt-ii*).- U 
assigns  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  a  separate  ocoatrion  aid 

fives  two  reasons  for  tiie  disciples'  request.  For  tit 
rst  cf.  Sai,  921,  etc,  for  the  seoond,  533.  Babta 
were  aooustomed  to  frame  special  prayers ;  tbese  u 
examples  in  the  Talmud.  Lk.'B  form  of  the  Loidi 
Prayer  hi  ahorter  and  more  (oiginal  t^am  Mt.**.  Ha 
earnest  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer  ia  in  (hi 
DidacM,  e.  A.D.  100,  whwe  it  ia  onkoed  to  be  aii 
thrioe  daily.  Note  "FtngiTe  na,  fteeanse  ws  hm 
foigiven,"  eto. 

6-8.  (Tba  Friend  at  mdnlght)  is  peculiar  to  Uc  Cf. 
I81-8.-— tanportonl^ :  lit..  "  diamelessneea."  Mioate- 
flora  oommentB  oa  the  "sdniple  and  onphiloaopfaiD" 
natvre  (A  Jeena*  omoqitim  of  God.  One  uke  oonelm 
who  answeTB  an  eager  importonate  cry  for  he^— 
ft-18  Hke  1-4  is  in  Mt.'s  Serincm  on  the  Mount. — In  II 
Syr.  Sin.  hae,  like  Mt.,  *'good  things."— Bo|r  8|U1 
may  be  less  original,  thoogh  seme  trata  aeem  to  bve 
read  "  Thy  smnt  oome  "  in  9- 

XI-  14-M.  Jesos  and  Beebelrab^U.  had  omittsd 
Mk.  3a2-3o*,  Mt.  (I232-30.43--4S*)  oomfained  Mk 
and  Q.  Lk.  here  follows  Q.  He  does  not  roier  ta 
Jerusalem  scribes,  id  is  not  direotiy  taken  up  tiD  291 
It  is  ouriooa  that  Uc.  changes  *'  miiit  of  Goa  "  (Mk) 
mto  "  finger  of  God."  34-06  is  Iwtter  ^aoed  tto 
inMt. 

XI.  27f.  Jesns  and  His  Motter,— A  vwdant  d 
819-21  *.  The  introduction  of  fanrinine  eentiiiieat  « 
chanuiteriBtio  of  lk.  Human  relatitmahip  is  sot  tb 
highest  claim  ;  cf.  Mt.  16sf.* 

XI.  88-83.  The  Sign  of  Jonah  (Mt.  1238-^3*).-Ik. 
omita  title  raferenoe  to  the  fish. 

XI.  8a-S6.  SaytaigB  about  UghL— With  33  8i£ 
(  =  Mk.  431,  Mt.  615).  With  34f-  ef.  Mt-  622!.*  36  ii 
tautologous  and  the  tnie  text  is  not  Tnrtnin 

8S.  ne  light  tbat  ii  In  thee:  the  light  of  tbamA 
the  organ  of  qiiritoal  viaSon ;  if  this  be  dazic.  gnat  ■ 
Uie  darkneas.    If  it  be  dear,  all  the  life  ia  lad&aDt. 

XI.  87-54.  Ooodemnatfon  o<  Phariseea  and  luilii 
— Cf.  (though  the  arrKDgonMit  is  difienot)  Mt.  SS*. 
where  the  Jeruaalem  setting  is  more  snttaUe  (pochsn 
XJc.  wishes  to  make  the  Jerusalem  diaooarsaa  end  wm 
the  apooalypaa  of  Mk.  13).  It  is  strange  that  J«a« 
should  offend  Hia  boet,  fliat  deed,  t£ea  ^  wobL 
Tbo  Pharisees  emphaidged  outer  oleaoliness  at  thi 
ezpenae  of  inward,  but  on  the  ot^  hand  eaihr  CSuisliu 
asoetioism  distorted  the  teaching  and  axunpfe  of  Jem 
uid  produced  a  crowd  of  oowaebed  saints. 

88  rMDinda  us  U  Mk.  73.-88.  ol  tbo  eiQ  and  of  On 
d^tttr  may  be  an  inaerttan  from  Tit.  itas^^ 
WellluMuen,  foDowing  Codex  Bsaa^  tnuoapoass  "oel- 
side  "  and  "  inside  '  :  "  Has  not  the  man  who  htf 
cleansed  the  inward  btoansed  the  outward  as  wen?* 
There  is  LXX  evidence  for  "  make "  = "  elssi ' 
Similaiiy  in  41,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  rt  1  sisiii 
(which  the  Qr.  translator  has  pMth^w  misread)  Wd- 
hausen  gets  tiie  good  sense,  CIsafue  tboae  ^iip 
which  are  witdiin,"  etc.  As  it  stands  the  ' 
"  (Instead  of  waishiDg  tjie  outade  of  the 
the  oontmts  to  the  poor,"  and  so  avcHd  tJie  real  1 
ment  ot  extortion  (39)^—48.  Codex  Beue  omila  **  W 
these  ooght  ye  to  have  dnte,"  etc  ;  the  wtMds  eoe- 
fliot  with  Jesus'  rebuke  in  the  context. — 44.  na  ofcaafi 
from  Mt.  may  be  doe  to  Uc-'h  desire  to  makntbaa^iaR 
more  intdligible  to  his  Gentale  readers. 

4B-M  fonoB  a  aetieB  td  woes»  namittaQjr  naaiMt  tto 
SorOMB,  tiun^  47^r  ia  Mj^inab  tha  ~ 
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tify.   One  can  nndentuid  the  Intemiption  in  45  ("  re- 

Sroocheeb."  lit.,  "  mBohest  ").-^=Mt.  234,  47t= 
t.  2329f..  40-61=Mt.  2334-3€.— 40.  the  WMom  of 
God :  there  ia  no  traoe  of  any  apoomduU  book  bearing 
this  title,  nor  can  we  Bay  (tfaoum  Mt.  and  ZJc.  thooght 
»)  that  Jenu  ii  dosoritKiig  uunaelf  this  tnb: 
He  oooM  not  have  aaid  that  He  was  aending  forth 
"  proptwrtfl  and  wise  men  and  aoribee  "  (so  Ht. :  Uc.'b 
*  apoetlefl  "  is  a  Christian  aooommodation).  Wisdom 
a  a  fovonrite  Hebrew  figme  to  express  the  yearning 
if  the  Divine  Spirit  over  Israel  The  original  saying 
poke  of  God's  dealings  witii  His  peoide :  "  Therefore 
he  Wisdom  of  God  (Bath)  said.  '%ehold.* "  eto.  On 
bs  qnestioiH  inTtJved  in  tiie  parallel  with  Ht.,  and 
Ibo  the  sereranoe  of  1334f.  from  this  context,  see 
lamaok,  Sayings,  m.  168fi.,  Streeter  in  Oxford  Studies, 
.  151ff..  Bacon  in  Exp.,  Dec.  1916.— 62=Ht.  23i3  — 
ty  of  knowledge.  i.e.  the  knowledge  of  how  to  enter 
he  Kingdom.— 68f.  otsij. — to  press  npon  Eba 
ehemenuy:  better  "to  follow  Him  op  ctoeely,"  or 
eihaps  "  to  soheme  and  pbt  eagerly."— to  pTOT(Ae 
tm,  etc..  lit.  "  to  draw  from  His  moaui,"  i.e.  to  oroea- 
camine  Him,  to  trip  Him  into  some  fatal  ntteianoe. 
XU.  A  CoDeetlai  of  Sayings  taken  from  Q  and  ar- 
inged  in  groups  with  more  or  lees  soitable  introdactiona. 
Xu.  1-12.  Jenis  Eneonnges  Hb  DbdpleB.— (For 
uallels  in  Mt.  see  below.)  After  a  warning  a^iinat 
harisaism.  Jesns  exhorts  His  followers  fewleeBly  to 
^owledge  Him  as  their  leader  and  to  proolaim  ffia 
aching.  This  may  brij^  trouble  upon  tiiem,  but 
wfeot  trust  in  Ood  will  cast  out  fear. 
h  An  attempt  to  connect  what  follows  wUb  ch.  11. 
enoe  the  reference  to  the  Pharisees  and  thdr  iMTSn 
Dc.  813,  Mt.  166*),  which  Luke  takes  to  be  hypocrisy. 
-3.  only.  Hypocrisy  is  mit  only  wrong,  bat  usekaa ; 
day  1b  ooiuiw  when  all  madn  will  be  torn  off.  In 
oordanoe  with  this  statement  Ik.  gives  an  altered 
irsion  ci  Mt.  10x7  ("  What  I  teD  you  in  darkneaa. 
eak  ye  in  the  H^t,"  etc.).  The  early  house  instnio- 
>n  (94)  is  to  give  w^  to  pablic  preaching. — 

Mt.  1027-33  •—4f.  The  sbght  changes  which  Lk. 
ikee  axe  suggestive.  Loisy  thinks  thM»  is  a  trace 
re  of  tlie  rolief  in  jnd^nent  immediately  after 
atb  as  in  IO22,  2343-— St.  Mmo  mfln,  i,e.  magiB- 
.tce. — annlB  ot  Ood :  Mt.  "  My  Father  whkh  in 
wea"  In  Uc.  the  aogels  are  judges,  before  whom 
)  Son  of  Man  gives  evidence.  Does  Lk.  (c/.  826, 
:.  838)  or  Q  think  of  the  Scai  of  Man  as  another 
in  Jesus  T  If  so,  Mt's  '*  I "  may  be  a  correction  to 
went  snoh  a  misnndntBtanding. — 10.  tba  saying  has 
xttter  context  in  Mk.  SsSf.,  Mt.  I232".  though  I&.*8 
m  is  good*  and  it  may  be  inserted  here  as  enooorage- 
nt  to  th«  diBoiples.  J.  Weiss  thinks  it  may  origm- 
r  have  come  after  13 ;  he  who  blasphemes  the 
ly  Spirit  (speaking  throu^  the  diaoiples)  sh&ll  not 
foTgiveai. — lit.  Mt-  lOi^.*.  Lk.'s  form  suggests 
iline  experienoea. 

m.  18-21-  Parabb  ot  tlM  Rfeh  TooL— Lk.  only. 
3.  The  crowd  of  i  reappears  here. — 14.  Jesus 
line*  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  civfl  judge.^ — 
is  an  editorial  link  between  the  incident  (in  which 
re  ia  no  allusion  to  oovetonsnees,  unless  indeed  that 
n  be  takm  to  cover  the  claiming  of  one's  rights) 
I  the  x^rable.  Tr.  "a  man's  life  la  not  part  of  hia 
oeeeionB  because  he  has  ample  wealth  "  (lioSsM). — 
this  nisht ;  apparently  just  when  he  has  carried 
plans  through. — thy  Mm  (or  hfe)  Is  required :  ht. 
ley  demand  thy  soul "  ;  "  tiiey,"  possiWy  the  man's 
nged  and  oppressed  labourers,  probably  the  angels 
leath. — 81.  ilshlovardiOod:  t.e.  gainiiw  the  riobeB 
fod,  laying  np  tvaasun  in  IwaTen,  ^.  331. 


0-  58C  7SS 
Xn.         WflfB&ig  against  Worry  (Ht.  625-33*1 

I9-2I*)' — hx  Mt.  the  seotion  follows  ttie  saying  about 
God  and  Mammon,  with  which  the  narable  jurt  given 
by  Lk.  has  an  uialogy.  Ue.  and  Mt.  agree  closely, 
though  hae  "  ravens  "  for  "  lards  of  the  hesveos  " 
(24),  and  "  the  net "  (36)  (<■&  all  neoeaaaries  other  than 
food)  for  "laimeot."  33  tiUEea  tiie  plaoe  of  Mt.  634, 
and  leads  up  to  ssf .  The  fear  is  lest  they  (the  discipwsj 
should  not  enter  the  Kin^om.  They  are  asnmd 
that  th^  will  do  so  if  {unlike  the  rich  fool)  th^  le- 
nounoe  aJl  their  poasesBions  and  give  them  in  afans  to 
the  poor.   The  advioe  is  more  definite  than  in  Mt. 

xn.  86-48.  TbiM  Bftamm  toflw  Pimiiria. 

86-88  (with  471).  The  Heed  of  WatdiObMM.— Hmso 
versee.  Bke  1335,  uo  clearly  akin  in  tiionght  to  Mt.'a 
parable  of  the  Ten  Bridesnuuds  ((^.  also  Bu.  1333-37). 
hoisv  thinks  we  have  here  nKuiniaoenoes  and  echoes 
of  that  parable;  WeDbausen  thinks  Lk.*8  form  the 
earlier ;  *'  the  fermentation  in  It.  has  in  Ht.  settled 
down  and  disappeared."  But  it  ia  quite  poaaible  that 
Mt.  and  Lk.  are  mdependent  of  each  other  nere,  especi- 
ally if  we  disr»aia  the  *'  return  from  the  marriage 
feast "  in  36.  Certainly  the  main  pc^t  is  the  othw 
feast— prepared  for  the  faithful  servants.  This  is  the 
true  Meesianio  banquet.  H  we  retain  the  61st  feast 
as  well,  it  most  mean  the  joy  of  heaven  from  which 
the  Messiah  returns. 

88f.  Be  Beady  (Mt.  2443^-*). 

xn.  86-48.  The  Faithfol  Stmrard  OEt.  2445-51*). 
39  is  peculiar  to  U.  The  answer  to  Feter'a  cpeeUon 
la  that  the  injunctions  to  watohfnIneeB  are  partiouloriy 
applicable  to  the  Twelve.  This  ia  emphasized  oyLk-'s  use 
of  ^'  steward  "  for  Ht.*s  "  servant."  The  other  variants 
are  not  significant,  but  47f.  is  found  only  in  Lk. :  it 
senns  to  refer  to  another  affair,  and  may  have  been 
oita^nal^  a  oontinuation  d  35-38.  It  oontains  a  lesBon 
eSmat  for  Jews  (especially  Scribes)  in  contrast  wiUi 
Gottiles,  or  for  Christiaas  (especially  teachers  and 
leaders)  in  contrast  with  heatiien. 

48.  eat  him  asunder:  cf.  Heb.  U37 ;  bat  see  m^. 
and  Mt.  24si*. 

xn.  48-69.  Sens  <tf  flu  Ttaus^For  paialMB  see 
beknr.  Jesus  is  op|WBBBed  witli  the  thoo^  of  the 
intnre  till  it  Ib  aoocnndiriied. 

40f.  Ik.  only.  Are  ia  what  Jesus  has  oome  to 
oast  on  the  earth  (cf.  3i6f.) ;  here  it  probably  means 
division  (51:  Mt.  ^'aword").  Would  that  the  dis- 
oord  had  set  in — ^it  would  mean  that  the  Kingdom 
was  nigh.  But  something  else  has  to  precede  the 
Kingdom,  perhaps  also  tiie  cBsoord.  viz.,  ffis  death, 
here  referred  to  as  a  baptism.  a  new  omseoEation 
(cf,  Mk.  IO3S).  The  passage  should  bo  compared  with 
tbo  more  formal  predictions  of  the  Passion,  which 
may  have  been  ec&ted  after  the  event. — 61-68.  Cf. 
Mt.  IO34-36.  Lk.  is  more  elaborate — he  pictures  a 
househoU  of  husband  and  wife,  son  and  his  wife,  and 
daughter.  The  two  men  quarrel  and  the  elder  woman 
quurels  with  ike  two  younger  mes.  Such  hostility 
on  tiie  part  of  elders  to  the  young  who  are  attracted 
by  the  Christian  message  ia  weD  illustrated  in  the 
modem  mission  held,  especially  in  India. — 64-66.  Mt. 
I62-4  *.  Lk.  has  the  better  setting.  The  Jews 
reoognise  the  signs  of  ike  weather,  they  refuse  to 
recognise  the  signs  of  ike  approaching  JudgmeDt,  with 
the  need  for  repentance.  The  sign  is  of  oourae  Jesoa 
Himself  and  Hie  message.  Even  apart  from  signs 
they  ought  to  judge  what  is  right  (57),  and  to  do  it 
while  there  is  yet  time,  like  a  debtor  satisfying  his 
creditor  before  the  case  comes  into  oouit,  where  only 
utter  owdonnatlQn  Ib  to  be  looked  iat. — 68f.  Ht. 
635I.*    Fecliapi  the  Mtttng  is  better  in  U..  wham 
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the  moral  is  unplied  that  men  must  lepeot  before 
God  in  view  of  tbe  immitieiioe  of  the  J&dgmoLt. 

Xm.  Exhortatfons  to  R^nstaaoe.— The  tiieme 
of  1257-59  ia  oontinoed  and  illostrated  by  referenoea 
to  two  inoideotB  and  by  a  parable.  The  seotion  is 
peoulisx  to  Lk.  A  oompany  of  Galilean  pilgrims  had 
oonte  into  collision  with  toe  Romans  and  had  been 
maaBacred  by  Pilate'a  orders  while  they  were  aacrifioing 
in  the  Temple  court*.  A  garrison  was  alwap  ke^ 
in  the  Tower  Antonia  to  tjndl  difitorbanoee.  Nnther 
Josephns  nor  any  other  writer  i^ers  to  the  ^ffihir,  hat 
it  is  quite  in  the  line  of  Pilate'a  policy  and  conduct, 
Jesna.  healing  of  it,  declines  to  admit  ttiat  the  calamity 
implied  excepticmal  sin  on  tiie  part  of  the  BuSerers. 
bnt  empbaaizee  instead  the  troth  that  sin  involyes 
calamity,  and  warns  His  andimoe  that  unless  they 
repent  uiey  will  surely  be  overwhelmed  in  the  coming 
disaster.  He  repeats  the  warning  by  reference  to  an 
accident  that  had  recently  happened  in  Jemaalem. 
IHghteea  workmen  building  aqufKluots  at  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  (on  the  south  aide  of  the  city)  had  been  buried 
under  some  falling  muonry.  They  were  not  neoee- 
sai^  the  woiBt  mm  in  Jenuolem.  Note  the  word 
**  oCnnders  "  or  **  debtois  '* ;  then  is  a  suggestion 
that  they  are  so  styled  because  Pilato  paid  them  with 
Bkored  money  from  the  Temple  treasury.  Jeeos' 
point  ia  that  all  His  hearera  are  debtors  to  Divine 
justice  (qf.  I258).  Naticmal  sins,  if  not  repented  of, 
win  lead  to  natiraial  destntction. 

5,  repent:  the  tense  of  the  Or.  verb  marks  the 
need  <^  immediate  repentance;  likewise  denotes 
more  exact  aimilarity  than  **  in  like  manner  "  (3). 

6-9.  In  the  parable  tbe  Barren  lig  Tree  tiie  lemm 
is  taught  tliat  those  who  are  seated  for  a  (short)  time 
should  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  repentance.  The 
poiable,  with  which  i^ls.  61-7.  may  weU  have  been 
the  source  of  the  miracle  of  Mk.  Ili2-i4,3if.*,  Mt. 
21i&-^i*.  The  "  three  yean"  (7)  is  not  to  be  pressed 
as  an  indioatkn  of  the  dnnt&m  of  Christ's  miniBtiy. 
Note  that  the  tree  not  only  yields  no  Imit,  it  nulUfles 
or  steritiaes  the  ground,  nuuing  good  soil  oseleBs. 

xm.  10-17.  A  Womu  HeaM  on  tbe  Sabkatfa. 
(Lk.  only  ;  ef.  61-1 1). — Loiay  ia  too  fanciful  in  connect- 
ing this  eeotioD  with  what  precedes  by  au^eeting  that 
as  the  barren  tree  stands  for  nniopentant  Israd  so  the 
healed  woman,  and  those  who  rejoice  with.  lm»  repre- 
sent those  Jews  who  accepted  Jesns  as  Mesd^  The 
l^iaie  "  spirit  of  infirmity  "  shows  that  the  ease  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  demoniaoal  poeseeeion,  perhaps  Lk.'s 
misconception  of  Jesus'  referenoo  to  Satan  in  16. 
There  is  no  hint  of  exorcism  in  the  story  ;  the  woman 
has  a  carved  mine  and  Jeeos  heals  her  by  imposition 
ofhands.  With  "daughter  of  Abraham,"  c/.  1 89.  The 
offidsl  in  charge  somewhat  meanly  attacks  Jesus 
throu^  the  people,  and  especially  the  patient,  though 
theie  IS  no  indication  that  she  had  oome  sedung  a  cure. 
Jesna  ehowa  how  even  the  Law  gave  way  to  common- 
sense  and  human  feelings  in  the  case  of  beaste  on  the 
Sabbath ;  much  more  so  should  it  yield  in  the  case 
of  a  woman      Mt.  I212). 

xm.  Parables  of  the  Hastaid  Seed  and 

huma  (Mk.  430-32*,  Mt.  1331-33  *)^Theie  ia  no 
real  oonne3d<»i  witii  the  foregoing  incident;  "there- 
fore" (i3)  isonly  an  attempt  atiC  link  ;  thoughlioisy, 
who  has  seen  oonverted  Jews  in  16,  aeea  converted 
Gentike  in  the  "  birds  "  of  19,  and  the  heathen  world 
in  the  "  three  measoree  of  meal "  (21).  Three  mea- 
sures (see  pp.  I15f.)  was  a  OBoal  baking  (Qen,  186)~ 
there  is  no  idlegory  of  **  body,  mind,  nod  i^hit "  or 
"  eartb,  Cfanndi,  and  State." 

xm.  S^SQ.  The  Narrow  Eotranee  Into  life.— 


FftralleJs  are  found  in  Mt.  Ti^f..  25iif.,  721-23, 
1930.  The  two  preoediflK  parables  serve  to  lead  up 
to  a  resumption  of  teaohmg  conoeming  the  Judg- 
ment. The  viUagee  are  apparently  in  Peraa.  An  in- 
quirer wonders  if  there  are  few  who  are  in  tha  wa; 
of  salvation,  and  ia  bidden  with  other  hearw  to  nuiX» 
sure  that  he  ia  in  it  himself.  The  Kingdom  may  la 
eztenaive  (19,  21),  yet  to  secure  entrance  is  no  ugtt 
taak,  but  a  Btiennoufl  stn^le.  Tbe  mention  of  **  tb  ' 
narrow  docw "  (34),  a  famiuar  6gurB^  euggeeta  anotlw  1 
door,  that  of  the  festal  chamber.  The  Master  nm 
up  (from  table  or  dais)  to  shut  it.  There  are  oocaaioa 
wnen,  though  one  knocks  (II9),  the  door  ie  not  opened 
— mere  acquaintance  or  even  association  with  lk 
Messiah  does  not  entitle  a  man  to  the  Ueosangs 
the  Kingdom.  24  and  25  should  be  oonneoted  as  m 
my.  A  full  stop  may  be  pnt  after  "door"  (25a). 
From  this  reminisoenoo  of  tbo  Fkrable  of  the  Brides- 
maids, though  the  stress  here  is  father  on  conduct  thai 
on  time,  we  are  taken  back  to  the  Sermon  on  tbe  Monot 
and  to  Mt.  81  if.*,  where  the  arrangement  is  better, 
Lk.  tries  to  adapt  a  contrast  between  Jews  and  Oentiki 
to  one  between  Christiana  and  non-ChtistianB,  tboi^ 
in  2gf.  he  must  refer  to  Gentilee. 

Xin.  81-88.  The  Etamtty  ef  Baod^PenM  vh 
part  of  Herod  Antipaa's  territory.  It  ia  poarible  that 
the  Fhariseee  wished  to  get  Jesus  into  Jndaa  and  ao 
nearer  the  arm  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  refeteooe  d 
Jesus  to  His  death  in  Jerusalem  (33)  may  point  thk 
way.  If  so  they,  more  than  Hwod,  were  the  "  fox." 
There  were,  however,  Pharisees  that  were  trkaOf  , 
to  Jeeaa^  d.  Uiff.  As  a^^lied  to  Herod  the  eptthet 
sums  up  the  "  tyranny,  tunidi^,  and  inimlence "  d 
the  Idumeon  ohaiaot«r  of  the  Heroda.  Jestu  s—erti 
that  His  work  of  exorcising  and  healing  u  *  pre- 
liminary to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  and  £ua  entry 
into  gloiy.  "  I  am  ^rfectod"  need  not  mnaii  deel^ 
thou^  it  is  nauaUy  so  interpreted. 

88  may  be  an  addition  meant  to  lead  vp  to  34I: 
tho  word  fOT  liowbdt  IB  often  used  \n  Ik.  in  aueh  oHea 
WdlbansMi  also  finds  33  difficult  after  yz,  and  cnteedi 
the  two  verses  so  as  to  read  "  I  oast  oat  devils  and  pa* 
form  cures  to-day  and  to-moirow.  Howbeit  I  mo* 
go  on  my  way  the  day  following,  for  it  cannot  be,"  etc- 
He  takes  *'  I  am  perfected  "  (piediotion  U  death)  ts 
be  an  early  interpolation,  alter  which  »  refewoee  ti 
journeying  on  the  third  day  was  out  of  plaoe  and 
o&lled  for  the  further  interpolation  of  "  to-day  aad 
to-morrow  "  in  33a. 

xm.  34f.  Lament  cm  JeroMlHa.— Mt.  2337-39*, 
where  the  setting  is  more  suitable.  I^.  omits  **  den- 
late."  For  the  saying  cf,  2  Esd.  I30-33,  aad  also  tie 
LXX  of  Is.  16if a  paasa^  which  was  MeaaUoioii^ 
interpreted,  and  has  the  word  *'  desolate  "  and  s  niv- 
eooe  to  scattered  birds,  it  is  mom  likely  Uwt  33  ii 
a  prediction  of  the  Paronsia  than  a  mere  atnteMd 
{on  one  of  sevend  visits  to  Jerusalnn)  that  the  oitixM 
will  not  see  Jesus  again  until  He  comes  aa  a  petgi^ 
to  the  Passover  and  iieais  the  osoal  greeting  aooooM 

ASabbaflnrtthaPhailsae.— AoompsiBH 
picture  to  13IO-Z7.  When  in  66-ziU.  relatoatteeM 
of  the  man  with  a  withwed  hud  (Mk.  3i-6.  W.  \ 
129-13)  he  omits  the  illustrative  afi^wnent  need  If 
Jeeaa(Mt.  12iif.);  hebringsitinheremaatocypaeuitf 
to  Itis  gospel  Moatefiora  justly  points  out  that  th> 
animals  (5,  ef.  IZ15)  are  in  danger  of  perishii^,  wksnai 
the  woman  and  man  would  not  nave  sufiend  fay  wniiig 
till  the  Sabbath  was  past.  He  showa  thaA  the  tn* 
aignnunt  is  "  Deeds  <A  charity  and  tore  AmiM  mm 
be  put  off;  they  take  pncedesioe  of  tmA  tMqnnrifr 
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iTaBdbte  all  litiial  laws  uid  oeremmUl  obeemiioe 
f  sacred  daya." 

5.  ffv.  "  a  son  "  is  oat  of  tbe  question,  despite  good 
[8-  authonty.  Bendel  Harria  {SiddighU  an  NT  Re- 
'arch,  p.  SOS)  euggesto  that  the  onginal  reading  was 
EM,  "ug,"  wliiohVaa  taken  as  a  oontiaction  of  hnioa, 

Boa.'  Jesiu  said,  "  Et«i  if  your  pig(I)  fell  into  a 
It  OD  the  Sabbath,  you  would  pull  it  out,"  a  delightful 
ieoe  of  mmy.  "eon"  was  seen  to  be  impossible, 
mob  abeep,  ass,  ox,  wea»  aD  brought  in  as  Bubetitatea. 

7-14.  Hnmllt^  and  HoqAaBQr.— s-io  and  12-14. 
a.y  ori^Tnally  have  been  parable  stories  which  Lk.  has 
lined  mto  diieot  counsel  to  guests  and  hosts  r&- 
leotively.  The  "  chief  seat "  was  at  the  host's  left 
ind,  though  there  may  be  a  leferenoe  here  to  a  dais- 

10,  Cf.  Fzov.  2S6f. ;  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
sua  MTooated  false  fanmilitj  as  a  road  to  ad- 
ucement ;  He  speaks  of  conaequenoe  rather  than 
trpose.  J.  Weiss  suggestJ  that  the  counsel  is  really 
at  of  an  ascetic  section  of  the  eaily  Church. — 11 
troduces  the  idea  of  tbe  Messianic  btuiquet  and  the 
dgment. — ^12-14.  The  lesson  is  that  real  kindness 

aisintwested  and  sedu  no  recompense.  The  re- 
mpense  in  the  fatnie  is  sure  and  sufBcionfe.  The 
ise  of  tbe  verb  "  oaQ  "  in  12  is  important ;  *'  do  not 
ike  ajpractioe  of  inviting." — 14.  Most  NT  E^ennoeB 

the  Keeurreotion  confine  it  to  the  "  just " ;  note, 
wever  Jn.  629,  Ac  24i5,  Rev.  20i2f. 
l£-a4w  Parable  ot  the  Marriage  FeasL— Mt.  22i-io* 
eimilar  but  not  identical.    15  (c/.  B«v.'  I99)  servee 

lead  the  thought  from  the  eulUy  feast  to  the 
kTonly.  The  oonnael  of  13  finds  a  supreme  ilhwtra- 
n  in  Uie  action  of  God  (31}.  Jesus,  in  Lk.*8  parable, 
the  servant  who  summons  the  guests,  in  Mt-  He  is 
)  King's  Son  in  whose  honour  the  feast  is  given, 
thing  is  here  said  about  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
ling  (and  murderous)  gueeta.  lik.  defines  the  new 
seta  more  closely  than  Mt. ;  the  "  poor,"  etc.,  of 
are  the  outcast  Israelitee,  the  publicans  and  sinneia, 
>8e  from  the  **  higfawayB  and  hedges "  are  the 
itiles.   It  is  not  God's  will  that  thers  are  **  few  who 

MTed." 

St.  eonstraln:  this  word  need  not  mean  more 
n  *'iuge"  (Mk.  645);  unhappily  it  has  been  used 
jostify  religious  compulsion  ana  persecution. — 24. 
1 :  the  i^ural  pronoun  shows  that  Jesus,  though 
I  nmng  the  fmi^eiy  of  the  parable,  la  here  direcny 
.reesing  the  hearers- 

:IV.  2M8.  DfselpMilp  and  lb  Coal— The  passage 
%  reminder  tiiat,  despite  the  univeisality  of  the 
Lgdom,  the  number  of  its  true  subjects  is  small, 
the  crowd  that  is  following  Him  Jesus  applies  a 
asent  uid  sifting  test.   Few  after  all  wiU  roach 

Meeeiaiuo  banquet,  and  onfy  then  after  much 
iilat^m.  13ie  saying  of  26I  is  in  a  harder  form 
1  Mt.  1037f>.  and  it  is  better  to  think  that  Mt. 
softened  it  thim  for  os  to  do  bo  here.  Such  un- 
promising sayings  were  quite  in  Jesus'  manner, 

we  have  to  judge  them  in  the  light  of  His  whole 
.t  sod  teaching.  (We  may  perhaps  compare  the 
rmninir  "  ol  Levi  by  Mosee  in  Dt.  339.)  Yet  we 
'  very  -well  find  in  Jeeos*  teaching  a  disUnctKHk 
reen  edmple  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  and  full 
.pleship  with  its  absolute  and  complete  conseora- 
The  two  parabolic  questions  which  follow  teach 
eason  of  962.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  what  one 
ot  thoroughly  accomplish ;  "  better  never  begin 
9  a  fnll  disciple  tlum  to  put  down  the  cross  after 

you  have  taken  it  up.*  33  is  not  exactly  the 
Luaum  we  should  have  expeoted ;  it  may  be  Lk.'8 

of  fitting       parables  mto  tiw  inBtnictirai  on 
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I  'S??"*'^*"^*  3*^-  ^'.3)  "  ufled  in  connexion 
ffltn  the  idea  of  full  disciplesiup.  absolute  renuncia- 
tion. Those  who  attain  this  are  "the  salt  of  the 
earth  "  ;  if  they  fall  away  from  it  they  are  not  fit  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

81.  Some  commentatora  see  a  reference  here  to 
Herod  Antipas,  whose  army  had  been  routed  by  Aretas 
of  Arabia,  whose  daughter  Herod  had  divoroad  when 
he  married  Herodias.   0/  p.  664. 

XV.  Hum  ParaUet  Shoirinf  God's  Lon  tor  flu 
Lost,  and  Hb  Joy  at  tb^  Restoration.— The  three 
parables  in  this  chapter  have  no  definite  note  of  time 
or  place.  An  introduction  is  supplied  from  529!. 
(Mk.  2i5f.).  Both  the  introduction  (sinners  crowdii^g 
to  hear  Jesus)  and  the  parables  strike  the  new  note 
that  Jeeos  came  to  sound — the  direct  interest  hi  and 
appeid  to  the  outcast  (</.  p.  622).  "  This  parable  "  (3) 
muat  mean  the  paraboho  dlsoonrae,  embracing  the  three 
illuBtrationa.  The  Suable  oS.  the  Lost  Sheep  and 
the  Lost  Coin  form  a  pair,  and  repreaemt  the  bewildered 
sinner  and  the  unconscious  sinner,  while  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  forms  an  exquisite  pcture  of  the 
mnner  who  d^beiately  chooses  his  own  path,  and 
delibraatdy  turns  back  to  ask  his  IVtther^a  foigive- 
nees.  Li  the  first  parable  one  out  of  a  hundred  is 
lost  and  reetored,  in  the  second  one  out  of  ten,  in  the 
third  one  out  of  two  "  (Bumaide). 
4-7  (Mt.  I812-14*).  There  are  aome  changes;  in 
,  particular  Lk.  makes  the  neighboun  lejouw  with  tiie 
.'  shephud,  and  inserts  the  moral  which  Mt.  omits. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Jesus  is  Booming  the  good 
(  Law-keeping  Jew  m  the  reference  to  the  ninety-nina 
'     4.  vlldemess :  not  desert,  but  the  usual  moorland 
'  or  mountain  pasture. 

l      8-10  (Lk.  only).   A  domestic  parable  follows  an 
)  out-of-doot8  one  as  with  the  Leaven  and  Mustard  Seed 
[   (I319-21).    The  piece  of  silver  (a  Greek  drachma) 
I   probably  formed  part  of  a  cirelet  worn  on  the  forehead. 
\     11-^  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Snu— No  passage  in 
/  the  Ooipels  needs  leas  oommcnt  than  this  mattress 
\  ilhutnitlon  of  God's  fomvini^  love  towards  the  re- 
pentant sinner  (11-20).   Nor  is  there  any  real  diffi- 
culty in  25-32,  which  deals  with  the  elder  brother. 
The  lesson  is  that  thoee  who  have  not  fallen  are  wrong 
if  they  blame  this  forgiving  love.   The  Father's  good- 
ness towards  the  proitentdoes  not  injure  them ;  they 
should  n^oiee  at  the  nntoiation  of  the  kist  brother 
and  the  mmding  of  the  bn^wn  drcle.  tibia  parable 
had  qtecial  point  for  the  hard  Pharisaic  pietists  who 
were  (bonded  because  Jesus  associated  and  even  ate 
with  the  outcast  but  repentant "  pubUoans  and  sinners." 
The  injured  air  of  the  complacent  hide-bound  moralist 
is  drawn  to  the  life.   Tbe  cold  and  nneympathetio 
attitude  of  the  elder  brother  sets  off  the  enthnsiaam 
and  warmth  of  the  Father.  The  para  We  is  a  unity, 
its  theme  being  the  reception  given  to  ttie  lost  and 
found  eon. 

16.  husks:  pods  of  the  oarob  tree,  hard  and  on- 
palatable. — 17.  ne  came  to  himself:  mentollv  and 
morally. — 21.  Note  how  he  fails  to  complete  nis  re- 
heaised  statement ;  jKobably  the  father  breaks  into 
the  middle  of  it. — ^88.  Iliig :  aa  necessary  as  the  dioes 
(staves  alone  went  bare-footed)  to  show  his  recovered 
aonship. 

XVL  1-0.  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (U.  only). 
— It  has  been  euggested  that  a  better  title  would  oe 
"The  Shrewd  Agent."  At  any  rate  the  epithet 
"  onrighteous  "  has  aa  much  reference  (if  not  more) 
to  I  as  to  s-7-  A  steward  in  danger  <4  dismissal  for 
miamanagement  <A  his  master's  estate  eeelu  to  provide 
for  the  future  by  mddng  iriondB  mQi  the  tcmante. 
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LUKE.  XVI.  1-9 


That  this  is  at  his  master's  ezpenae  haa  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point  of  the  parable  ;  it  is  a  parable,  not  an 
allMOiT.  The  agent  Bummona  the  tenanta,  yrbo  are 
nn&r  bond  to  pay  part  of  their  rent  in  kind  (oz  pariiapi 
t^y  are  merohants  having  sappliee  of  goods  on  OTodit) 
and  encourages  them  to  alter  their  contracts  in  their 
own  fkvour.  Who  is  *'  the  lord "  that  praises  the 
overseer  for  his  action  T  Apparently  it  is  the  landlord 
(cf.  5),  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  though  some  com- 
mentators, e.;.  Wellbausen  and  J.  Weiae,  eay  it  is 
Jesus  [cf.  186).  In  any  case  the  stewaid'e  clevemees 
is  oommonded  (abiw  the  lines  of  Mt.  IO16),  and  the 
comment  is  made  (by  Jesus)  that  "the  oliildzen  of 
tills  world  "  display  more  shrewdness  and  common-sense, 
at  least  in  their  everydaT  and  present  life  affairs,  than 
"  the  ohildrea  of  light.'*  (There  is  a  Johaonine  ring 
about  this  antithesis.)  The  former  are  keener  on 
temporal,  than  the  latter  on  eternal,  well-bein^^  Hen 
are  more  lesooroefol,  resolute,  and  zealous  about 
material  nun  (and  we  may  add  i|xxrt)  than  in  social 
and  moral  reform,  or  the  spread  of  Uie  Kingdom  of 
God.  An  interesting  but  not  oonvincing  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parable  is  given  in  lAtham,  Pastor  Pamrum, 
p^.  386-398.  9  refers  not  to  general  alertness  or  woridly 
wisdom,  but  to  a  wise  use  of  money,  espeoiaU^  money 
wrongly  aoquiied,  and  we  oould  undentand  it  bettw 
if  it  were  aadrooBed  to  tax-f^tiiererB  (like  Zaoohaus). 
Unjust  gains  cannot  always  m  zestoied  to  their  owneis, 
but  th<^  can  be  ^en  in  alms,  and  so  win  friends  or 
even  heaven.  It  js  peritaps  better  to  take  tiie  parable 
as  ending  witii  8,  and  9  as  a  comment  on  it,  a  link 
with  10-13,  and  a  prelude  to  19-31. 

I.  aecvMd :  the  papyri  have  the  Or.  word  di/AaOA 
m  the  sense  of  "  oomplain,"  so  we  need  not  assome 
ai^  malice  or  blseiiooa  in  tts  use  here. 

4.  tlMy:  the  tewmte  or  debton  ol  5. — &  The 
emphasis  is  on  irisaly  (which  is  not  "honestly  ")<— 
9.  whn  It  falls:  we  should  probably  read  when 
you  fail,"  ie-  die. — the  stwnai  tabamades:  in  con- 
trast to  the  houses  <A  4.  The  panJld  does  not  neoes- 
saiily  stamp  the  -raw  aa  a  moiaUsing  aooietion  to  the 
paraole. 

XVL  10-18.  The  RU^t  Use  of  Money.  Lk.  only, 
ezoept  13  ( =  Ht.  O24),  which  is  broo^t  in  by  the  verbal 
Unk  "manmion."  The  note  here  ia  fidehty.  There 
is  some  oonnexion  with  1-9  in  the  subject — property 
and  its  obligatims.  In  money  matters  one  must  l>e 
beyond  reproach.  If  a  man  is  untrustworthv  here, 
how  shall  he  be  entrusted  with  the  true  wealth,  the 
Messianio  Kingdom  7  11  and  12  are  parallel  sayings; 
*'  your  own  "  corresponds  to  "  the  true  riches,  and 
"  that  which  Is  another's  "  is  therefore  weahh  whidi 
is  regarded  as  lent  to  men  only  for  a  seaacn.  We  are 
remmded  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

II.  anrighteons  mammon :  wealth  is  stigmatised 
as  dishonest  beoause  it  is  so  often  the  origin  ajad  cause 
of  dinhonmtT. 

14-18.  Wolds  to  Plurls«oi^l4l.  cnlv.  The 
verses  seon  introduced  1^  to  indicate  that  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  parables  were  directed 
aguost  Pharisees.  They  also  illustrate  his  antipathy 
to  the  rich.  Poverty  and  righteousnees  are  identified, 
as  in  many  of  the  Paalma.  &  Lk.*8  source  the  parable 
of  19-31       have  iSnstEatively  followed  15. 

16.  Cy.  Ut.  Uzaf.*  The  coming  of  Juin  ma^  a 
ocisiB  in  the  leligioDS  history  of  the  world ;  he  separates 
the  Law  from  the  Kingdom.  And  yet  the  Law  has 
not  been  abrogated  (17,  cf.  Mt.  5i8*);  what  seems 
subversion,  cfr-  Christ's  teaching  on  divorce,  is  really 
iweservatMai.  The  underiying  W^hhig  is  that  the 
QougA  folfih  and  peifeots  uie  Law^lS  wptiPM 


the  fiist  case  of  Mk.  lOii*  with  the  second 
Mt.  633*,  and  may  be  the  original  form. 

19-81.  PuaUe  of  DItm  and  Ubuv  (Ul  onty).- 
Tlw  stcHcy  may  have  orkjnally  ended  at  23  or  ait  11. 
and  been  intended  umj^  to  iQustiate  the  coaitnabd 
bt  of  poor  and  rich  in  this  world  and  the  next.  C 
621,24.  Inequality  is  redressed  apart  from  mol 
considerations.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Din 
was  specially  cruel ;  if  Lazarus  had  onl^  got  had 
treatment  at  his  door  he  would  have  shifted  lua  fct±. 
Certain  points  are  (as  usual  in  the  pwables)  igncnd. 
e^,  the  late  <A  tdie  godly  rich  or  the  wkiked  poor,  *d 
the  unequal  balance  of  temporal  ctHufort  and  et«sil 
woe.  To  the  rich  man's  deprivatim  is  added  poniit- 
moat,  so  that  we  have  to  sasume  that  he  was  not  ccly 
rich  but  wicked.  "The  five  brothers  are  ^rpes  ^ 
unbdieving,  unrepentant  Judaism,"  and  the  object 
<^  the  addition  {26-31)  to  the  parable  is  to  Aam  tkil 
tiieir  unbelief  is  ndUiout  excuse.  Bloaes  and  tlie 
^phets  really  testified  to  tiie  Meesiahalup  of  ivm 
ana  therefore  how  to  avoid  Gehenna-  It  is  seara^ 
neoessaiy  to  find  in  51  an  allnm-.n  to  the  noatrectiDD 
of  Jesus,  or  even  to  the  raising  of  LAzaius  (Jn.  11}. 

90.  Luanis:  the  name  (  =  E^eazar)  may  have  ben 
chosen  for  its  meaning,  "God  is  his  hc^" — XI- 
crumbs:  the  word  is  not  in  the  Gr.,  and  we  ihoald 
rather  nnderrtand  the  pieces  of  bread  which  took  titr 

Staoe  of  table  napkins  after  the  eaters  had  dipped 
letr  hands  in  the  dishes. — S8.  Into  Alffaham's  bOM : 
i.e.  reclining  next  to  Abraham  in  the  oeleatial  banqael- 
— 88.  Hades ;  here  equivalent  to  Gehetina.  not  simplj 
a  places  of  shades,  but  of  torment,  which  is  emphawcc 
by  Paradise  being  within  sight.  Note  tiiat  judgmtf 
here  f oUowa  immediately  on  death,  and  is  "»*fi**«ff»fc  I 
(26).  "The  desoiiption  of  the  leahns  beyond  deiAl 
is  without  parallel  in  the  icocTve  witli  which  the  oonifr 
tions  of  the  future  are  elsewhere  veiled  "  (Oarpontei^ 

XVII.  The  chapter  illustrates  the  difficulty  expto- 
enoed  by  Uc.  in  using  the  material  at  his  di^nnL 
He  here  brings  tc^ether  without  any  clear 
of  thought  a  selection  of  sayings  of  diris^  boR^ 
paralleled  in  Mt.,  together  wit^  a  miraole. 

XVn.  U.  stambfag-Uoeki.  Mk.  ft^t*.  Hi.  \tA* 
(note  the  reversed  ord«).<— 8.  Take  kooA  to  fqwnih» 
probably  belongs  to  2. 

xvn.  8L  The  Datr  of  FoRlrMiMi  (Mt.  iSij, 
3if  .*). — Mt.  is  alti^ether  fuOer  and  adds  the  ilh»triti- 
parable. 

XVIL  St.  The  Power  of  Fatth  (Mk.  llaaf.*.  W- 
ITso,  2I31*). — ^Mt.O(Huiecta  the  saying  widi  the  diseiffa' 
fiuhire  to  cast  out  demons,  and  again  (like  Ilk.) 
the  withering  the  fig  tiee.  Note  that  IA.  nsi  • 
tree  here  ("n^oamine,"  t.«.  fig,  or  pecfaapB  midbaBr 
for  Mt.  and  lu-'s  "  mountain. 

xvn.  7-10.  Pinble  of  the  Semnt  PlowlBg  (U 
only). — "  Yon  do  not  wait  on  your  sbv«a,  ao  ^ 
should  yon,  who  aie  God's  slaves,  olatm  any  mi*  j 
for  what  yon  do  in  His  service  t "   Syr.  Sin.  otf 
"  unprofitable  "  in  10 ;  the  stress  in  any  oaae  h  ■ 
the  noun.    It  is  interesting  to  find  Jesoa  ^Mskiil 
of  God  and  man  as  Master  and  slave  (Mt. 
Wbatever  good  a  man  csn  do  he  can  jumx  mmi 
his  obligaUon.    Merit  does  not  live  from  man  to  Osi: 
what  we  receive  from  Him  is  all  of  giaoe.    cy.  Ai 
oomplenwntary  teaohing  of  1237.   Men  soffgeati  tttf ' 
9  originally  ran  "  Has  tliat  servant  any  *  £nk ' 
special  favour,  cf,  6335.)  beoauae,"  etc. 

xvn.  11-19.  HeaBng  of  Ten  LSMfi^A  ttee 
is  intfoduoed  (ii)  to  remind  us  that  Lk.  is,  la  tlii 
main  sectacm  of  his  Goi^  (951-I814), 
dealing  with  the  jonmeiy  to  JeniaalaB  ** 
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8  not  far  adranoed  on  it  (see  bok»w  on  ii).  IJc,  alcme 
^ves  UH  this  incident.  If  it  is  a  mziant  o<  fii2-i6 
=  Mk.  I40-451  Mt.  8i~4)  it  is  a  very  vide  one.  The 
iiffexeiB  are  healod  viUioot  a  touch  (c/.  Naaman, 
I  K.  611).  Of  the  ten  ooi^  one  ihowsany  gratitude, 
tud  he  is  a  Samaritan,  a  "  fof«ign«r "  as  oramiued  vitli 
TewB.  Hub  incident  thus  tyirifies  the  Owtife  w- 
>rectation  of  Christianity  in  contrast  with  the  JowiHi 
lisregaid  of  it. 

11.  tile  midst  of  Samaria  and  QaUee,  the  boimdaiy 
>€!tween  the  two  districts,  perhaps  in  the  nUey  (« 
^thshan  leading  to  the  Jordan. 

XVn.  20-^,  i^oei^vtte  Sv^au^'Oun  an  qer- 
vral  paiaUels  with  Ht.  24.  In  ob.  21  Ik.  takes  up  the 
ubjeot  again. 

addressed  to  tiie  Pharisees,  is  foond  in  Lk.  only. 
Co  a  qoestion  about  time  Jesoe  gives  an  answer  aboot 
nanoer.  The  Kingdom  is  not  coming  *'  as  you  hope 
o  oatoh  dght  of  it"  (Molhtb).— wtth  obswrattcm: 
o  that  its  signfl  oan  be  extemally  seen  or  foreaeen. 
!hily  avch  tokens  are  nveo  to  "this  generation"  as 
leJoDff  to  the  nature  cl  the  Kingdom  itodf.  Cf.  Mt. 
.2380.— 21.  within  yoB,  i-e.  the  Kingdom  is  here  m- 
;arded  {a)  as  already  preemt,  cf,  II20,  (6)  as  a  sjaritud 
nindple  woridng  in  men's  hearts  like  the  leaven  in 
he  meal  (132i).  It  is  strange  that  Jeeus  should  say 
his  to  the  Pharisees,  but  the  "yon  "  is  not  neoee- 
arily  oonfined  to  them.  Some  scholars  inast  that 
.^.*B  fnpotktioa  means  **  amoi^ " ;  even  then  the 
Singdom  i>  already  inesent  <tltongh  some  hold  that 
reeuB  <nily  msaas  that  it  is  imminent ;  "  yon  discuss 
t  and  look  eagerly  for  it,  but  lo  I  it  is  upon  you,"  cf. 
ioott,The Kin^i<mi and  the  Messiah,  pp.  lOSf.),  out  tmly 
□  an  outward  objeotive  form-  A  further  suggesticni 
a  this  directitm  is  to  read  "  wiU  be  "  for  "  is^;  men 
teed  not  be  aazioas  about  signs,  iHm  the  Kinnknn 
omes  it  will  be  saddmly  pieaent  to  alL  This  Is  to 
oroe  the  saying  into  ocHiformity  with  foDowing 
ection  (esp.  ast.) — 22.  Lk.  only.  A  time  will  oome 
then  the  disciples  will  look  in  vain  for  the  Advent ; 
/.  2  P.  3+.— 281.  Mt.  2423-37*-— 2S.  Lk.  onty ;  poauibly 
u  interpolation.— 2U.  Ht.  2437^39*.— 2MO.  This  ad* 
litional  lUostottion  from  the  destauction  of  Sodom  is 
fiven  by  Lk.  onl^.— SU.  Hk.  13isf.*  Mt.  24i7f.« 
A.  i*lin"*M*  the  warning  1^  a  leferenoe  to  Lot's  irife, 
rhoae  fate  was  doe  to  her  retnotanoe  to  leave  her 
iTDperty.  The  verses  have  a  better  context  in  Mk. 
flight  from  the  destruction  of  Jemsi^em). — 88.  Cf. 
t34,  Mk.  83s,  Ht.  IO39.  Jn-  l223-~saln :  preserve 
or  oii0s^.-^nHm:  endne  it  vttik  life.— Stt.  Mt. 
2440)  sets  the  two  men  in  the  field ;  some  inferior 
nthorities  (e/.  AV)  add  this  here  as  36. — taken : 
aved  from  the  catastrophe ;  left :  to  be  overwhelmed, 
o  perish  as  those  who  are  slain  and  devoured  by  ^e 
arrion  vuhurea. — 87.  Mt.  2428*.  Wherever  there  is 
ormption  (as  in  the  worid  of  Noah  and  Lot),  the 
Idvent  with  its  Judgment  will  be  operative.  The 
aying  holds  true  ci  morally  dead  hearts  and  of  decadent 
latiiHiB.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  note  again 
hat  in  this  chapter  lA.  is  stringing  together  sayings 
ittersd  on  various  oocasions  and  having  itierBnoe  to 
lifFeient  aqieetB  of  the  oomii^   of  the  Son  of 

XVm.  1-B.  Parable  of  the  Dnrlgbteons  Judge  (Lk. 
nly). — There  is  a  oonnezioawith  the  {oeoeding  sayings; 
he  Advent  may  be  delayed,  yrt  ^  disoiides  uoud 
Boeeeantly  pray  for  ft— 4t  will  surety  oome.  The 
■arable  has  a  spedfio  point,  it  is  not  simply  an  ex- 
ortation  to  prayer  like  II9-4.  There  is  a  striking 
laralM  with  Eoolus.  35ia-i9,  even  to  the  idea  en 
nengeance  on  eoMnieeof  the  community  and  the  &uth. 


The  parable  is  oonstruoted  on  the  a  fortiori  j^faioiide. 
God  IS  not  compared  to  but  contrasted  wiUi  an  unjust 
judge.  If  the  one  yields  to  the  pereiBtency  oi  an 
nnfaiown  widow,  how  much  more  will  the  other  hear 
and  answer  His  own  chosen  people,  though  it  is  not 
merdy  because  they  joay  that  He  will  nmish  tJie 
pereecntor.  THiM  t£e  use  of  "  the  Loid  "  lot  Jtm  in 
6,  as  in  7i3,  IO39. 1243.  I3i5,  176,  22ei.    Cf.  168f. 

It>  wear  mo  ont :  annoy  or  pester  me,  fit.,  "hit  me 
under  the  eye  "  ;  "  buffet  "  as  in  1  Co.  O27. — 7,  and 
he  is  lopg-fluffering  over  them:  either  (a)  will  He 
delay  His  vengeance  in  their  case  t  or  (b)  will  He  be 
tolenuit  towards  them  (the  wicked)  t— w.  The  note 
of  cocowBgement  is  followed  by  one  of  warning.  It 
is  not  emongh  to  may  for  the  Paronsia ;  see  that  you 
are  ready  for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Commg, 
there  is  grave  doubt  about  the  state  of  the  w<vld  at 
the  Coming.  "Who  dnll  stand  when  He  ap- 
pearethf  " 

9-14.  Parable  of  the  Fhaitoee  and  the  Puhllean  (Uc 

cmly). — ^In  9  we  should  perhaps  translate  "  concerning 
those  who  trusted,"  etc.  The  parable,  not  neoefr- 
earily  spoken  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  preceding 
one,  also  deals  with  Prayer,  though  with  its  sprit 
rather  than  its  subject.  When  ye  pray,  think  not  bo 
much  of  the  sins  of  others  as  of  your  own.  The  I^iarieee 
draws  a  rigid  line  between  himself  (and  his  class)  ukd 
"  the  rest  of  men  "  ;  they  are  outside  the  pale.  His 
prayer  is  the  prototype  01  that  of  Bums's  Holy  Willie. 
Farting,  though  only  emoioed  by  the  law  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  was  legnlariy  practised  by  many  Jews ; 
cf.  Mt.  616*.  In  the  matter  of  tithes  aJso  they  went 
beyond  the  fann  crops  suggested  in  Nn.  I821 ;  cf. 
Mt.  2323. 

18.  SDKrte  is  ixeJiy  "  kept  on  smitmg."— 14.  JustUM : 
not  "made  liehteoni"  ^t  "deemed  righteous";  qf. 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  Sonant,  p.  30f.  There  is  no 
Fftuhne  dogma  here,  «ily  a  statement  tiiat  in  what 
was  "a  sort  of  unoonsdons  lawsuit"  God  decides  in 
favour  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  his  prayer. — shall  be 
hamUed,  eialted :  in  the  Judgment.  The  parable 
is  one  of  the  most  ohaiaoteristio  pieces  of  Jesus' 
teaching  ;  it  is  a  commentary  on  the  Beatitudes  about 
tiie  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  them  that  hunger 
for  nghteoosnesB. 

I^.  has  now  oome  to  the  end  of  his  '*  great  insertion," 
and  once  more  follows  Mk.  as  his  chief  source. 

XVm.  16>17.  Jflsw  BtoMM  Ou  OhUdran  (Mk. 
10x3-16*,  Ut.  19i3-i5*)^Ub  amkM  the  ohikkeo 
babes. 

Xvni.  18-80.  The  Great  Refusal  and  the  Obstade 

of  Riches  (Mk.  10z7-3r*.  ML  19i6-3o*).— Lk.  de- 
scribes the  inquirer  as  a  ruler  (probably  of  the  local 
tyoa^Ogae),  and  unlike  Mt.  keeps  Mk.'s  words  in  i8f. 
27  is  a  wider  saying  than  the  parallels.  In  29  Lk. 
add^  "wife"  and  givee  "foi  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d's 
sake"  in  place  of  "for  the  Oospel's  sake"  {iSk.), 
or  "  for  my  name's  sake  "  (Mt.). 

XVm.  81-84.  Prodletlon  of  the  Passion  (Mk. 
IO32-34*.  Mt.  20i7^i9»).— This  prediction  is  the  third 
in  Mk.  and  Mt.,  the  fourth  in  Lk.,  ITss  being  added 
to  923,44. — 84  is  repeated  from  945. — In  816  there  is 
an  addition  which  speaks  of  the  bilfllment  at  pio- 

^^^m  86-48.  A  BBnd  Man  Heaiad  (Hk.  104fi-S3*, 
Mt.  3O39-34*)'— Thm  is  <nie  man  as  in  Mk.,  hot  the 
name  (Bartimieas)  is  not  given.  Unfike  Mk.  and  Mt., 
Lk.  says  the  incident  ooourred  as  Jeeus  was  entering 
(not  Inving)  Jericho.  Loisy  thinks  the  change  waa 
made  to  er^aln  the  preeenoe  of  the  crowd  in  Jwoho. 
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XIX.  ISn.  IA.lMeiiiiertaaaiiiotdaotandft  panUa 

betwera  Mk.  IO53  and  Ui. 

XOL  1-10.  Jem  and  Zaoehmn  (lA-  only)— Tbe 
incident  is  akin  to  that  of  Levi,  627-33.  The  tree 
which  Zaoohaeoa  used  vas  a  fig-malbenr,  on«  with 
a  Bhcuri  trunk  and  horizontal  branches.  Jesiu,  seeing 
him  then,  probably  asked  the  byatandeni  who  he  was, 
and  at  once  sees  a  way  of  redeunin^  an  ontcaat.  He 
aaks  hospitality  of  him,  uid  enjo^  it,  to  the  vexaUca 
of  all,  not  simply  of  Sfoibee  and  FbarisMS.  The  tax- 
gathunr  is  pricked  in  his  heart,  rM^ards  his  wealth  as 
the  prodnot  of  injostioe,  and  muEW  the  mtitataon 
demanded  in  the  Iaw,  e.g.  Ex.  22i,  as  well  aaapmniM 
to  diatiibate  half  his  vm^erty  in  ohari^. 

9.  onto  him :  possibly  "  oi  bim"  It  ii  a  nice  qoea- 
tacot  whether  Zaochmis  represents  the  Qcntils  world, 
now  admitted  to  the  hooaehold  of  Israel,  or  whether 
JeBOB  means  that  his  offensive  ooonpation  had  not 
oanoelled  his  Jewish  birthright,  especially  nnoe  his 
promise  of  reparation.  We  may  note  that  Zaecliaaa 
was  not  called  to  *' leave  all "  anii  iollow  Jesoa, 

XDL  ll-ar.  PHlUt  of  tlw  TdMli  (Mt.  S6I4-30*). 
—Tlieie  axe  khdo  diffenoOM  in  tiM  two  Twriona.  m 
Lk.  the  "man"  of  Ht.  beoomea  a  piinoe  who  (like 
the  x»i«  of  Henid  the  Great)  jonmeya  {to  Rome)  to 
have  his  title  uid  dominions  confirmed.  So  Jesus 
departs  to  heavec  to  be  invested  with  the  Hessianio 
Kingdom.  All  the  serrsAts  (ten  in  number)  reoeive  the 
same endownMot  (oontnat  Hfe>),  a  "poimd  "  ("mma," 
100  drachmie.  say  £3. 16a. ;  Mt.*s  "tdant "  waa  worth 
60  mine).  The  protest  of  the  dtiMos  (14)  had  an 
historical  preoedent  in  the  deputation  of  fiEty  Jewa 
that  beaooght  the  Empwor  not  to  instal  Arahuans  on 
the  throne  of  Judeea.  Similarly  the  claim  of  Jeeu 
had  beea  objected  to.  IM.  may  be  thitiimtg  of  the 
r^nsal  of  the  Jem  to  xeoognise  uw  Bisn  Jems  as  Hba 
tfeauh.  The  rewaid  (Ht.  Sis*)  of  faithful  service  is 
aaBodation  in  rule ;  tf.  Ht.  19a8.  aj  ataada  lehted  to 
the  parable  much  as  Ht.  2630*  does  to  Ht-'s  version  ; 
with  it  oontraat  Mt.  644.  A  oompaiison  of  tbe  two 
forms  suggests  that  Lk.  has  graftecf  another  parable  on 
to  that  of  the  talenta.  1 1  shows  that  the  mam  teaching 
is  (as  in  Mt.)  the  dnt^  of  using  in  tbe  best  poasible 
way  the  interval  (which  may  be  long,  dee^te  tbe 
CDtiy  into  Junualem)  before  the  ParouBa. 

UX.  28-40.  The  Triumphal  Entry  (Uk.  Ui-n*. 
Ut.  2I1-11*) — There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  I^.'s 
narrative  e»>ept  38,  which  recalls  dji,  tiU  we  oome  to 
37.  There  the  crowd  is  dedned  as  consisting  of  dis- 
oiplea,  and  their  exultation  ascribed  to  the  mighty 
worlcs  which  they  had  seen."  386  reminds  as  214, 
though  here  we  have  "  peace  in  heaven  "  (e/.  Job  SSa), 
part  of  U.'s  parapliiaae  of  Hosanna. 

8M.  Lk.  omy.  Syr.  Sn.  omits  "  cd  the  liiariBees." 
Tbe  verses  are  Lk.  s  equivalent  tor  Mt.  2ti3f.,  tlie 
raaise  of  the  childrea.  Jesus  aooepts  the  acclaiming 
homage  of  the  orowd  as  Divinely  ordained. 

m.  41-44.  The  FaU  of  Jemsalem  PndMed  (Ut. 
oafy), — Cf.  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  "  danditem  of 
Jcnuilflai,"  2338-31.  The  passage  takes  tibe  ]daoe 
of  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree  narrated  by  Mk.  and 
Mt..  which  I^.  has  already  dealt  with  in  differmt 
fashion,  136-^.  The  use  of  the  word  "  bank  "  (43),  i-e- 
rampart,  has  been  heU  to  show  that  the  pvediotion. 
if  not  oomposed,  waa  at  least  revised,  after  the  Fall 
of  jMusalem. 

44.  "Yon  would  not  onderetand  when  God  waa 
vitAUi^  yon  "  (Moffatt) ;  Ttsttatkm  is  a  neutral  tonn, 
here  dsooting  the  day  of  opportunity  and  testing. 

XDL  4fr-«.  Tlw  Ctonutng  o(  th*  Tompti  (Hk. 
1115-19*.  Ht.  SlxaL*).— U.  abbnnataa;  only  the 


•eUen  are  ^eeted.  Jeaos  teaohes  daiW  in  ths  lesfl 
a  ttatemeat  rcfieated  at  20i  and  ZI37.  4S  pen 
to  tiie  popularity  d  Jesos  in  Jeraaysm,  ^.  21; 

2837,48. 

XX.  1-8.  Tba  Qiwittoo  «(  Aathoitty  (Hk.  Uif-a 
Ht.  2133-37*). — ^The  onfy  additional  point  to  acti 
in  Lk.  is  that  Je«u  was  not  only  teanhmg  hot  **  pna 

in^  the  Goq>el,"  proolainuDg  the  good  news  of  i 

Kingdom. 

30.  »-19.  Tte  Parable  of  flie  Vhvaid  d 

121-13*  Ht.  2133-46*)—!^  omita  tbe  detaik  di 
preparation  of  the  vincQraid,  and  he  tls  k 

ot  deaUi  to  the  "btlovad  aon."  He  alone  oma 
ezdamation  of  the  beams  God  foiUd  ^  |tt. . 
protest  againrt  the  idea  that  Israel  eiKnild  be  ns 
thrown  and  di^tossessed.  lliis  ia  very  diffenctte 
Mt.,  who  makes  ihb  heana  paM  jodgmut  oa  tfas 
selves. 

XX.  20-26.  ne  Question  of  TiflMe  (Hk.  Uih' 
Mt.  22i5'^3*>^Theaathoiit3essendspieswfepaM 
to  be  honest  iuqtdren,  pioas  obasmcs  ttf  th»  I0 
with  a  really  oMiaoiMitiona  eomple. 

St  An  nyart  iM  tanatet  dgMlK  U.  mm 
franvardly. 

XX.  fl-40.  The  QoMdOB  el  Oe  BeeuiiiUlM  U 

{Uk.  12iS~37*.  Ut.  2233-33*)— The  first  penSwi 
in  Ue.'s  acootmt  is  34,  35a,  the  oontnat  betinnpia 
in  this  world  and  thoae  deemed  worthy  to  altan  i 
other  worid  and  the  resorreotion  (wiudli*  aa  m  Ui 
seems  limited  to  the  righteous).  In  36  tfaOe  ■< 
further  addltfcn ;  in  the  other  wodd  omb  and  voi 
do  not  die,  haooe  th^  need  not  (and  ao  do  not)  bk 
They  an  sons  of  the  lesurieotion,"  ue.  han  i 
oharaoteristice  of  tiie  tisea  and  aodkn  liie.  WiUi  n 
cspec^y  "  att  Itre  nnto  Him,"  tf.  4  Mas.  TxtL-" 
many  as  make  righteouanssB  their  flat  thos^i 
aUe  to  maotsr  the  weakBMB  of  tbe  fleab.  beSeviiii 
unto  God  tbey  die  not>  as  oar  patriattba.  A-  id 
and  J.  died  not,  but  that  they  lire  unto  God."  i 
brly  4  Mao.  I835.  of  the  aeven  broyier  mamnJ 
knew  that  "  men  dying  for  God  live  onto  God,  »\ 
A.  and  I.  and  J.,  and  all  the  Patxiaidis."  The  M 
ing  seems  to  be  th»,t  the  pion  dead,  oran  httm  i 
Judgment,  when  the  wond  le^aida  than  at  M 
Ure  with  God  in  tme  Miss.  39  is  in  oaiy.  n 
40c/.Bfk.  1234.  Ht.  2246,  also  lA.  146.  UcteiaM 
(1035-28)  deah  with  the  qneatkm  oi  the  greatsMa 
maodment  which  Mk.  and  Ut.  insert  here. 

XX.  41-44.  b  Meariah  DavM't  Sm  t  (Mk.  11 
Ht.  2241-46*).— IJt.'s  WMOO  is  the  sfaMtest  d 
three.  It  is  not  tborooghly  idear  that  Jeao*  is 
that  Waa^  m  not  diwwtded  bam  David  («■ 
aooeptanoe  of  the  tltb  "Son  of  David."  ISji- 
may  have  meant  simpfy  that  tbe  cxMnrntm 
the  Scribes  needed  explanation.  Spitta  o 
with  36,  and  finds  in  the  difficult  about  DsTii 
the  HesBiah  a  parallel  to  the  difficofty  abost  ^ 
in  the  Besorreotion.  The  solution  is  that  u  iti 
Heariah  ia  David's  aon,  hot  in  the  oraung  age  C 
worid  ").  when  phyncal  nhtioi^ipa  mn  akaf 
the  Hesvh  will  be  David's  Lord. 

XX.  CoBtaanallon  «(  Se^ai^ 

ideotioal  with  Hk.  1238-40*;  mnoh  aspaodi 
Ht.  29*. 

XXL  1-C  Tte  WldOTT't  Two  lOlia^Kiti  i 
abbmfiatl(mZJcckiaBlTtoa(nrBHk.lM-44*-  , 
»-86.  The  BHhatalogied  Mmwiiee  (Mk.  ir J 

24*).— I^  foOows  Hk..  tbooflfa  wiUi  iiiitah  wai 
tions  and  amphfloataona.  In  Ht..  Mk.  is  U« 
with -Ok  b«»  U.  baa  ataaadyneod  the  Q  mmt^ 
oh.  17. 
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rbe  following  tabb  ahows  the  parallel : 


RMtantion 

itStgnsafOteBad 

Pall  olJmMUem 

ftMiiin—  uui  the 
Zingdon   .  . 


S-7 
8-11 
13-li 


lCk.13. 

1-4 

6-8 

«-ia 

14-SO 

Vntn-n 


HUU. 
1-S 
4-8 

•-i4aoir-9') 
i»-w 

Por9S-S8 


i/.  Lk.  1730-M 
M-S7 


Sft-U  9U.  UL 

SSf.  80-M  8448 

iloding  tnlanoUng    14-38  (Lk.  onir,  but  rf. 

83-87} 

.  I  am  he,  t-e.  for  whom  yon  ate  looking,  the  man 
■  expect.  It  18  ouriooB  that  the  saying  "  the  time 
t  hand."  should  be  a  mad:  of  deoeption.  It  rereab 
later  date  at  which  Lk.  was  writing. — 9.  !Note  Lk.'a 
itioBB  to  Uk„  "first"  and  "immediately." — 12. 
ire  all  these  things:  Lk.  here  slips  into  history 
uised  as  prediotiott  (in  23  lie  retuma  to  predkiUaQ). 
Mk.  it  is  implied  that  the  peneontuMU  axe  oon- 
ponuMOUB  mtii  the  wars,  eto. — 18.  "Tliat  will 
1  out  an  oppoitooity  for  yon  to  bear  witness" 
Ghtt) ;  "  it  win  end  for  yon  in  martyrdom  "  (J. 
B8).— 14,  Cf.  12iif.*^16.  a  month*  words, 
promise  bad  been  folfilled  in  Peter  and  John, 
ban  and  Paul,  when  Lk.  wrote. — 18f.  Lk.*s  sab- 
tte  lor  "he  that  endareth  to  the  end  shall  be 
d." — 18  appaimtly  otmtiadiots  the  end  cd  16  j 
ay  refer  to  the  mal  (spiritnal)  victory  and  weft- 
^  of  the  oonfesBors,  and  have  ^e  same  meaning  as 
rbere  natienee  is  endmauoe,  steadfast  holding  out. 
fioul,  bne  true  life,  is  to  be  won  in  the  confUot  (RV 
uch  to  be  preferred  here  to  AV).  Or  iB  (and  19) 
be  a  word  of  hope  for  lok-'a  oontempoiariee,  whiiB 
3ay  look  book  to  some  who  had  actually  met 
!i. — ao^Ucomita  the  reference  to  ^"abommatioD 
ssolation,"  though  using  the  latter  word. — 28  ia 
Uor  to  I^.  (and  may  have  bdiind  it  Mi-  3i2). — 84, 
>nly-.  The  best  commentary  on  this  verse  is  the 
iption  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Jerosalem  in  Jose- 
. — tlines  of  the  GmtUes ;  an  apoci^ptio  oatoh- 
;  the  period  set  tor  the  Roman  Emfdio. — 26. 
lalem  baa  fallen,  but  the  end  ia  not  yet.  Grim 
uts  will  osber  it  in ;  for  the  language  cf.  Is.  13io, 
CO,  These  oalamitiee  are  to  insnie  the  CfaiiBtians 
hope.  As  the  sprouting  ot  uie  trees  indicates 
ipproach  of  summer,  so  these  dire  happenings 
:en  the  Parouaia  which  is  to  effect  their  deliva- 
and  salvation  from  aD  the  woes  they  have  been 
ing. — 8IO*  U.*s  snbstititte  for  the  saying  Hbalb 
one  knows  the  day  or  the  hoar."  It  runs 
he  injimotion  to  *'  watch  "  which  we  find  in  Mk. 
dt..  though  this  also  is  given  in  Lk.'B  own  form, 
this  life:  the  Or.  adjective  thus  translated  is 
in  the  papyri  in  the  sense  of  bmineas  (documents) 
-eitAood.— 86.  Cf.  1  Jn.  228.— 87f.  Cf.  Mk.  H19. 
1 17  says  Jesus  slept  at  Bethany,  hut  not  iieoe»- 
more  than  one  night. 

U.  l^  Tbe  DeelBlon  of  the  Chlet  Prleste  (Mk. 
,  Mt.  26i-5*)-— 1.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
1  15-21)  was  really  distinct  from  the  Passover 
1  14).  though  the  (Mose  association  of  the  two  led 
to  be  Bpoken  of  as  one,  cmd  even  identified  by 
eB  like  Luke.  Cf.  p.  103. 
.    The  Betrayal  ol  Jesus  (Mk.  14iof.*,  Mt. 

onuts  the  mAxUjig  of  Jesus,  having 
od  m  similar  incident  in  736-30.   Special  pointa 
.'b  nairatiTB  here  are  the  Satiutio  posBssnoa  oi 
ifsf,  Jn.  \%%\  the  mention  of  tiw  oaptaina 


7S9 

(otfoen  of  tlie  Tem^  goaid),  and  the  explanation 

ol  we  oonvmient  eesstHi. 

7-18.  Preparatloo  tor  the  Last  Sapper  (Mk.Ui2-i6*, 
Mt.  26i7-x9«)^Lk.  followB  Mk.  more  fully  tiiaa  Mt. 
does.    The  names  of  the  two  disoiplee  are  given. 

14-20.  The  Last  Supper  (Mk.  1422^5*.  Mt.  26 
26-29*). — Henceforth  I^.  seems  to  be  using  anothw 
source  in  additicMi  to  (and  in  preferenoe  to)  Mk.  The 
revelation  of  the  tieaohery  «  Judas  is  deferred  till 
aftw  the  bread  and  the  cup.  15-18  seema  to  deeoribo 
the  Pusover  meal  (but  see  below) ;  the  eatmg  of 
unleavened  bread  is  implied  in  16,  as  the  diinlting  of 
the  Passover  cup  is  ezpreesed  in  17.  Then  in  19  (aitw 
Jesus'  last  Passover)  we  have  the  institution  <^  the 
now  rite  in  words  closely  resnnbling  1  Cor.  Il34f. 
Of  this  Innad  and  oup  Jeeua  does  not  partake.  Note 
that  Mk.  separates  the  Passover  from  the  Last  Meal  by 
inserting      prediotion  of  the  betrayal  between  them. 

Codex  BeE»  omita  the  latter  part  <n  1 9  (after  "  lx>dy" ; 
cf.  Mk.)  and  all  of  20.  With  this  reading,  16  is  intro- 
ductory, and  17  begins  the  institntoon  of  the  new  rite, 
which  is  not  separated  from  the  old  Passover  meal. 
The  broad  foOowa  the  cop  as  in  1  Cor.  IO16.  The 
bread  is  the  body  ol  Jeans,  bat  nothing  is  said  ol  the 
oup_  being  His  blood.  Wellhaaaea  goes  furtiier  and 
excises  t£e  whole  of  19  (and  20).  £1  his  view  15I., 
apparently  referring  to  the  Passover,  really  refers  to 
the  bread,  and  oorresponds  with  Mk.  1422,  just  as  I7f. 
(the  cap)  =  Mk.  142S.  There  is  a  paralldism  between 
16  and  t8  which  should  be  lureeerved,  aad  the  angsee- 
tion  ia  tiiat  both  lefw  to  uie  iMt  Sapper,  wUoh  ia 
assimilated  by  Ik.  to  tiie  jftusover.  There  is  no 
iostitation  of  a  new  rite ;  igf.,  which  alone  deals  with 
tiiis,  is  a  Bubeeqaent  msertion  due  to  a  feeling  that 
the  rite  most  have  originated  with  Jesus.  The  reading 
of  Codex  Bezte  in  19a  is  just  an  attempt  (from  1  Cor. 
II24,  like  the  fuller  text  in  Uc)  to  mention  the  bread, 
mniMed  in  13-18.  If  we  accept  it  we  most  aooept  the 
rest  d  19  aod  20.  The  difBoiilty  of  the  view  is  thob 
16  is  hatdly  a  good  snbstittite  for  Mk.  1422,  and  that 
aooording  to  it  Jesus  makes  no  zelerenoe  to  His  own 
body  or  His  blood. 

16.  WIUi  desire  I  hate  desired,  etc.  This  may  mean, 
"I  have  earnestly  desired,  but  am  not  ab»,"  etc. 
(JThS  ix.  669).  "My  next  Passover  meal  will  be 
the  Messianic  banquet."  If  we  can  so  interpret  the 
words,  they  confirm  the  Fourth  Gospel's  oontentioo 
that  Jeeus  suffered  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  about  the  time 
when  the  Paschal  lambs  were  slain  for  the  Passover 
meal  in  t^e  evening,  which  b^ui  the  16th  of  Kisan. 
Jesos*  meal  was  therefore  not  a  Passover,  but  took  place 
on  the  preceding  evening  (beginning  of  14th  Nisan; 
e/.  p.  653). — 20.  theQewoorenanthimyblood:  ef.Svt* 
3I31,  Ex.  248.  The  wine  Bymbolieee  the  seU-saotifloe 
of  Jesus,  which  effects  and  seals  the  new  covenant. 

XXn.  21-88.  Jesus  Reveata  the  Treaehery  (Mk. 
14i8-2i*,  Mt.  26ai-25"). 

81.  The  word  tranalated  "bat"  is  one  frequently 
used  bf  Lk.  as  a  transition  particle  ;  there  is  no  dose 
connexion  wiUi  the  preoecQng  verse. — 88.  Of.  Mk. 
1421 ;  tiie  diange  from  **  as  it  is  written  "  to  "  aa  it 
hath  been  detennhied  "  is  perhaps  due  to  U.'a  in- 
alrihty  to  find  an  OT  prediction. 

xm  ai-30.  The  Christian  Standard  ot  Greatness 
(Mk.  1042-43*,  Mt.  2025-28*.  1»28».  Of.  also  Lk. 
O46). — Lk.  here  goes  back  to  a  dieonasion  recorded  much 
earner  Mk.,  who  cooneote  it  witii  the  request  of 
James  and  John  for  nceoedenoe  in  the  Ifeasiaaio 
Kingd<uii.  The  otmnezion  in  Ik.  ia  probably  with 
idannoe  to  the  aj^iaxeatfy  near  adveat  xiL  tiie  King* 
dmn  in  x6,  xS. 
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25.  bntlaetWi:  ^eie  is  irony  in  the  tue  of  this  team, 
a  title  that  had  been  home  by  Antioohiu  VII  at 
Sytia,  Ptolemy  HI,  and  Ptolemy  VII.  The  last- 
named  (145-117  B.O.)  was  a  particularlj  orael  deepot. 
— 26.  Thia  form  of  Jeeos'  eaying  (e.^.  "ia"  inBtead 
of  **  would  be  ")  seems  to  aoBame  the  existenoe  of  tlie 
early  Choroh.  Christ  raoogniaes  degrees  of  great- 
ness, but  they  are  based  on  the  measore  of  humble 
serrioe  rendered.  "  The  yovngar "  answeis  to  "  he 
that  doth  serve"  (cf.  Ac.  G6.10).  Instead  of  "the 
younger,"  Codex  Bezffi  has  "  the  less,"  and  Syr.  Sin. 

the  little." — 27  is  peouliar  to  Lk.,  and  takes  the 
idaoe  of  Hk.  IO45.  It  finds  apt  illuatration  in  Jn. 
134-17;  there  ooald  be  no  di^mte  that  Jeaos  was 
the  gniter  and  the  ohiel,  yet  He  watts  on  the  otiien 
Ukeaaerraat. — K-M,  Tbu  immiBB  of  speoial  honoor 
to  the  Twdve  looks  like  Mt.  19a8,  adapted  to  oonneot 
with  34-27. — 2B.  flur  wUdi  have  eoDOniwd :  the  Or. 
connotes  unswerving  loyalty;  temptattOBf :  In  the 
general  sense  ci  tiuls  and  troublea. — 2B.  I  tfifiobttt 
or  I  fliwifrn  ;  the  word  is  naed  of  m^dng  (a)  a  ooTflouat, 
(b)  a  wuU- «  UnfAom :  beliter  kmgn&p.  ■ovendgnty, 
dominioiL — F«riiapB  we  should  tcanslate  2U.,  And 
as  my  Vather  assigned  me  BOTeTeignt'j%  so  I  aengn  ycm 
(the  right)  to  eat  and  drink,"  etc  The  promise  as  it 
stands  includes  Judas,  which  shows  that  lA.  has  got 
tha  wions  setting;  this  is  why  he  writes  "thimes'' 
instead  ta  **  twelve  thiuMa-"  Cf.  Exp.  Ap.  and  Hay 
1918. 

81-a«.  Jtrat  FMstalb  Patti^  Danlal  (Uk.  I427-31*, 
Mt.  263I-33*)— Contrast  31L  with  Mk.  and  Mt.  (*'  AB 
ye  shall  be  oficuded,"  etc.). 

81.  Satan  asked :  the  verb  implies  that  the  request 
(whioh  was  for  all  the  disoiples)  was  suooessfnl,  ("Satan 
has  procured  to  be  givoi  up  to  him  " — Field) :  the 
osae  is  similar  to  that  of  Job.  Bat  on  the  other  hand 
Jesus  has  prayed  (synchronously  with  Satan's  request) 
that  Peter  at  least  should  not  uMedy  iaiL  He  will 
iaU.  bat  he  will  rise  again,  and  must  then  stmuthen 
tiie  othecs.  The  passage  may  be  compared  with  Ht. 
I617-19 ;  both  shMr  bow  Sinum  becomes  Peter. 

85^-88.  In  these  verses  (I^.  onlv)  Jesus  announoes  a 
change  of  method  from  that  advocated  in  93,  IO4. 
Uont^ore  soundly  says  3st  must  be  oonsideted  apart 
from  37  and  espeoialfy  bom  38.  It  li  not  a  oounsel 
to  resist  th»  ocnniag  affeat  of  Jesoa,  but  to  piepMe 
for  the  new  mintonaiy  experiences  awaiting  utem 
after  His  death,  when,  instead  of  the  welcome  ao- 
oorded  them  on  their  fint  tour,  th^  will  have  to  make 
their  way  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  hostihty.  The 
•word  is  thus  raobably  metaphorioaL  This  seemi 
pelsmbla  to  J.  Wnss's  idea  tbiU  Jesoa  is  thinking  of 
UkS  flie  He  ia  going  to  kindle  at  JemaalMD  (I249) : 
it  will  be  fatal  to  Himself,  but  He  hopes  the  otheia 
win  beaUe  to  hack  theirway  through.  37  means  that 
the  onrtain  is  about  to  be  nmg  ^wn  on  Jesus'  lifa 
The  connexion  with  35f.  is  that  thus  a  new  (and 
dangenms)  chapter  is  to  open  for  His  foUowers.— .hattl 
loUliiMBt:  better  "hath  an  end."  38  has  to  do  irith 
immediate  avmtB.  It  may  be  t^e  genesis  of  the  whole 
paragra(ri].  Jesus  may  have  feared  a  secret  attack  from 
sBsasrins  (bo  Pfleiderer)  whioh  He  would  resist,  and 
when  the  disciples  say  they  have  two  swords  in  readi- 
ness He  sava  they  will  be  enough.  When  the  real 
danger  disuoeed  Itself  as  a  formal  arrest  (47ff>).  He 
woud  not  use  the  swtMrd.  35!.  may  have  been  in- 
serted beoanse  oi  the  mention  ^  swords,  and  to  ex^ain 
Jesus'  approval  of  the  weapon.  Or  (with  Bunitt, 
Oofpel  HtsL,  140)  we  may  oonnect  38  witii  36  by  sup- 
posing that  the  disoiite  miaanderatand  Jesus*  oonnael 
lor  tras  fntma.  Thegr  prodnoe  their  two  awoidi,  and 


He,  disappointed  with  their  oMdmmbs,  diaMW  it 

subject  with  the  sadly  inmioal  words  "Enoi^too^ 
As  it  waa  foiUijblen  to  cany  a  swozd  on  fHR  a 
we  have  an  indicaticn  that  the  Famant  had  3 

cf.  I5ff.' 

8IM6.  GafkMOUUM  (Mk.  I433-42*.  1 
2636-46*).— Lk.  does  not  mentioa  the  name  di 
place,  and  myes  only  <me  [oayer  of  Jesss.  Hi. 
evident^  f  oIu>wing  eome  sonroe  other  than  Mk. 

40.  The  Gr.  lends  some  ookmr  to  the  mtfpa 
that  the  ori^nal  words  were  "  Fray  that  I  oculi  : 
into  temptation." — 43  and  44  would  be  more  utt 
in  the  nverse  order.  They  are  not  found  in  tb*k 
H8S.,  but  are  veiy  eariy  (Justin  Martjr,  A.a.  S 
knew  tiieii  eiHitents).  and  probably  a  fngnea 
genuine  Oosjiel  tnMlition.— 46.  f«  swm:  eon 
Mk.  "  fOT  their  eyes  were  very  heavy." 

XXn.  47-58.  The  Artcit  (Mk.  I443-53*.  1 
2647-56*). — In  iA.'a  account  Jeans  prevsnta  M 
from  giving  the  kias.  The  reriatanoe  pnoedti  1I 
aneet  (cmtiast  Mk.,  Mt.). 

SL  Mhr  ya  flm  tart  U  mokea  to  tie  ofa 
* '  Exoose  thk  act  of  reaistanca ;  ft  wiB  not  he  nmikd 
or  "Allow  me  to  heal  tike  wounded  man:"  nvsi 
disciples,  "  Let  them  go  on  with  the  amst,"  or  ''1 
what  you  have  done  8a£Soe." — 62.  Ik.  utaks  : 
ohief  piesta  and  elden  thransetves  prosopt^-a.  I 
It  your  hour,  etc  A  Johannine  thongla— ^.  i 
319-3X,  ISss-  The  hour  is  pwduBliiiuo ;  von  i 
ohOdren  of  the  and  under  oo>Ter  ol  daincB 
the  woika  of  daifciiinaa,  of  evil  it  not  iiA 
faig  Mk.,  hence  the  omiirian  of  tha  diao^ilcir  fli^i 
the  incident  of  the  young  man. 

XXn.  68-69.  Tba  Trial  bsfon  tlw  SnMta  ( 
1453~«5*.  Mt.  2656-68*)^Tbea>e  are  aeroal  fi 
encea  fnmi  Bik.  Jesus  is  not  taken  into  the  U 
first,  bat  remains  in  Hi»  oourtyard,  and  is  piwi  ■ 
Peter  dentes  Him,  so  that  when  the  oodc  eroved^ 

Lord  turned  and  kMked  on  Peter"  (61)- 
scene  thus  jmoedes  the  taaL   The  aeoood  gWe 
(58)  is  not  nom  the  first  maid  (Mk.),  ae  anothta 
(Ht.),  but  from  a  man.   Peter  does  not  cone  and  a 
The  iU-treatanMit  <d  Jeeua  (by  the  gnwd,  sot 
oonit)  also  precedes  tiie  trial.   There  ia  no  nam 
t¥ial;  what  Mk.  and  Mt.  put  immediawaiy  ■ 
anival  of  Jeans  at  the  hi^  pneafa  hooM  Ik.  1 
"  as  soon  as  it  waa  day  "  (</.  Mk.  I61.  Mt.  ^i;. 
thhu  is  said  about  the  destruction  of  the  Ttm^ 
the  lalse  witnes.    But  the  queetkniitf  goes  ce  i 
"  Art  thou  the  Messiah  T  "  to  "  Art  thou  tfe  Sa 
Ood  1 "  appaientfy  a  neater  (and  more  pimsi^ 
title.   The  answer  of  Jeans  to  the  finrt  qwestim  * 
argument  fa  useleaa  rinoa  the  ndnda  <d  die  jedn 
made  up.   Jn  Mk.  He  says  "  I  am."    In  IJe-  a^ 
judges  are  not  to  see  the  coming  ot  the  80a  i 
(Mk.,  Mt.) ;  by  the  time  Lake  wrote  th^ 
and  had  not  seen  die  Advent.   The  judges  aif 
the  ScHi  fid  Man  who  sits  at  the  tjgfat  band  a 
powsr  of)  God  k  tha  Son  o<  Ood :  JeaDBfaasri 
men  than  answered  their  qnestica  aba«t  the  li 
His  answer  to  the  second  question  may  be  iate) 
as  "  Have  it  so  if  you  Uke."    Lk.  does  not  ^ 
Uaephemy.  but  it  is  implied  as  the  ol^eot  o<  "  % 
heard."   The  court  doea  not  pronounoe  anr  i 
verdict     "  Coondl "  s  the  Sanhedrin.  the  04 
Jewiah  anthOTity.   Its  mnnbeiB  wsie  Aaeai 
elders.  oUel  priests,  and  aoribea. 

XXm.  i-L  Jesus  baion  POata  (Hk.  15i-5* 
27if.,ii-i4*). — lk.  alone  reooida  the  efaav  t 
Jeana  laid  fav  the  Sanhedrin  befon  Fnrte;^U 
ma  tiMt  B*  waa  *  politioal  agikatoiv 
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itonuw  That  Be  forbade  the  payment  of  tribute 
Doneyjiras  detibesate  faleebood  (2021-26). 

8.  This  Terse  Bammarjees  Pilate's  examimticai  of 
'esus  (Jn.  1833-38)-— Tbon  sayMt  may  indicate  aasmt. 
-4.  Lk.  pute  ieesgoih  than  Mk.,  Mt.,  or  Jn.  on  Pilate, 
od  mote  en  tho  Jews.  He  akme  has  s-  The  frieodli- 
eaa  of  Roman  authorities  towards  Christianity  is  a 
>ading  motive  of  I^.'s  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

XXflL  6-16.  Pilate.  Herod,  and  Jesus  (Uc,  only)^ 
rhe  historicity  of  this  incident  has  been  queetumed 
n  two  grounds.  (1)  Then  was  not  time  for  it 
cforo  tibe  Gnoifixiim  at  9  am*  Bnt  tiw  Cmciflxioii 
nay  have  bean  xeaVy  nearer  noon.  (2)  It  aeemB  made 
1^.  8)  to  oonneot  with  99.  This  is  not  a  strong  argn- 
aent.  For  a  defence  of  the  story,  see  A.  W- Verml 
Q  JThS,  April  1909  {x.  321).  Ik.  may  have  found  the 
tory  in  some  very  eaily  form  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
nd  need  it  as  emphaaang  the  innocence  of  Jesos, 
he  goodwill  of  Pilate,  and  the  insult«  of  the  Jewish 
mther  than  the  Roman)  ruler  and  his  guard.  The 
lerod  is  Antipas,  tetraioh  of  Galilee,  and  therefore 
Pesos'  sovereign;  he  may  have  beeo  in  Jerusalem 
or  the  PasBovex.  Jesus  is  silent  when  qoestitHied,  as 
fk.  (I53-S)  Bays  He  was  before  Pilate.  Whw  He  is 
PTon^t  back  to  the  procurator  the  latter  repeats  his 
onviotion  of  Jesus'  mnooenoe,  and  says  that  Herod 
I  of  the  same  opinion.  Soonraing  should  meet  the 
fese ;  H  would  at  least  teaoh  toe  aooused  to  be  more 
iscieet. 

lS-26.  Pilate,  Barabbas.  and  Jesos  (Hk.  166-15  • 
[t.  2715-36*). — Ua.  here  depmds  mainly  on  Hk.  17 
)mitted  from  RV)  is  an  explanatory  gloss  from  Mt. ; 
I  some  MSS.  it  is  found  after  19.  The  "  peoj^  "  are 
ow  associated  with  the  chief  priests  ana  the  rulers. 
!ilate  msJESs  two  mora  vain  attempts  (20,  23)  to  save 
le  viotim,  hot  the  vehement  shouts  oi  the  aoonsers 
iny  the  day,  and  Pilate  pronounces  the  smtenoe 
ley  demand.  Barabbas  is  set  free  and  Jesus  handed 
per  to  death.  Ik.  omits  the  triple  part  played  by  the 
oman  soldiers,  the  mocking  (this  is  transferred  to 
[erod's  men,  11),  Uie  soonrgiDg,  and  the  leading  to 
cecntton.  Bnt  see  36. 

XXnL  86-82.  n»  Joomey  to  Calvary.— To  the 

isidente  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  the  two  malefactors 
Ik.  I621-27*,  Mt  2732-38*),  Lk.  adds  that  of  1*6 
omen  of  Jerusalem.  Note  that  the  people  of  the 
ty  are  here  sympathisers.  The  episode  recalls  Zeoh. 
!io-i4,  but  need  not  be  based  thereon.  Other  OT 
minincenoes  are  Jer.  22io,  Is.  54i,  Hos.  10s,  Ezek.  2O47. 

32.  An  afortiori  argument  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
mtoxt.    Toe  women  weep  for  Jesus  while  the  tree 

still  green  ;  they  should  weep  for  what  will  happen 
hen  it  is  dead  and  dry.    "  U  while  there  is  still  life 

Uie  nation  such  deeds  are  possible,  what  will  happen 
hen  that  life  is  withered  and  the  hoar  of  doom 
rivee  T  " 

XXm.  88-48.  The  OmdflxlOD  (Mk.  I632-32*  Mt. 

iC'^ilionfi^  not  found  in  tiie  best  MSS.  (ef.  224^.), 
is  may  be  a  piece  of  genuine  Gospel  tradition,  and 
rtainly  represents  the  spiiit  cA  Jesus.  Of.  p.  669  and 
:^.  76o.  Theprayerbicludee  Romans  and  Jews  alike. — 
;  seems  to  oommne  Mk.  I023  and  36.  The  disoriioina- 
m  between  the  two  orinunals  (Dysmas  and  Qestus 
oorduig  to  the  I^tin  Acts  oi  PUato)  executed  with 
BOB  ie  peonliaT  to  Ik. — 40.  "  Does  not  even  fear  (of 
jdf  before  whom  you  and  He  are  about  to  appear) 
,ld  you  back  from  this  new  sin  of  mocking  God's 
ointed  t  "—42.  In  thy  kingdom,  or  "  with  thy  Idng- 
m,"  »-«.  when  Then  comest  to  reign. — 48.  Paradise, 
.  a  gankn  with  fruit  trees,  &ff>  Eden ;  henoe  a  legion 
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of  heavea  recnrdedt7thelater  Jews  as  in  or  just  above 
the  "third  heaven'^  (2  Cor.  122,4)-  The  suppliant 
receives  more  than  he  asks ;  this  vei^  day  he  shall 
have  the  society  of  Jeeus  in  a  realm  of  loy  and  peaoe. 

XXm.  44^  Tlie  DMUh  Of  Jm  pik.  1533MS*. 
Mt.  2745-56*). 

46.  the  na's  Bgtat  faHbig :  the  words  do  not  neoef 
sarily  impb'  an  eclipse.  The  rending  of  the  Temple 
veil  is  eamw  than  in  Mk. — 46.  Instead  of  the  oiy, 
"  Eloi,  eloi,"  eto.,  we  have  "  Father,  into  Uiy  hands," 
ete.,  which  is  also  from  the  Fsahns  (315)^-47.  The 
oentttritrn's  words  are  given  in  such  a  form  as  to  ocoh 
firm  the  Rconan  opinion  d  Jesus'  innooeooe.  His 
confession  was  in  itself  a  glorifying  oi  God.— 49.  The 
first  word  should  be  "  bat " ;  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  fruods  of  Jesus  and  the  crowd.  Aoootdr 
ing  to  lk.  the  former  were  not  solely  women  ;  jperhaps 
he  is  influenced  by  "  prophecy,"  eg.  Pss.  888,  38ti. 

XXm.  60-66.  The  Burial  ot  Jesus  (Mk.  1542-47*, 
Mt.  2T57-61  *).— Lk.  tdls  us  that  Joe^  had  dissmitod 
from  ^  action  of  his  coUeagues  in  the  Banhediin. 
Pilate's  assent  to  his  request  is  aesomed. 

68.  Codex  fies»  adds,  "And  when  he  was  lain 
there,  he  put  against  the  tomb  a  stone  which  twenty 
men  oould  soaroely  roll.'* — 64.  the  Sabbath  drew  on : 
lit.  "began  to  dawn."  Montefiore  says  the  word  is 
used  oi  the  kindling  of  the  Sabbath  lights  (on  Friday 
evening).  Some  saoh  explanation  is  denianded  -ay 
the  immediately  pravious  stetement  that  it  was  the 
day  of  the  Preparation. — 66  looks  as  thon^  the  women 
prepared  the  spices  on  reaching  home  on  f^iday  night, 
».«.  on  the  Sabbath.  They  might  have  oome  to  the 
tomb  on  Saturday  at  snnset  {cf.  Mt.  28i*),  but  naturally 
deferred  their  task  till  the  daylight  of  Sunday,  u 
Ilk.  had  been  a  Jew  he  would  have  pat  Hbo  SaMiath 
rest  (24i)  before  the  (purchase  and)  preparation  of  tino 
spicee  and  dUtmente,  as  Mk.  (I61)  does.  Note  tiie 
additional  inftmnation  in  55  eompaied  witli  Mk. 
and  Mt. 

XXIV.  1-12.  The  Empty  Tomb  (Mk.  16z-8<  Mt. 
281-10*).— Uc.  tells  of  **two  men"  in  place  of  Mk.'B 
"  young  man."  Th^  xemind  the  women  that  Jems 
fiad  foretold  His  lesutreoUon.  Instead  of  the  Injnno- 
tion  to  meet  Him  in  Gdileev  the  piectiotiom  is  said  to 
have  beeo  spoken  in  Galilee.  Lk.  (lik»  Jn.  apart  from 
21)  doee  not  mention  any  resorreotion  appearanoes 
outside  Jerusalem  and  He  neighbouriiood.  The  women 
tell  the  eleven  and  the  other  diadples  (c/.  Mt..  contrast 
Mk.).  The  disciples  are  incredulous.  According  to 
12,  Peter  goes  to  see  the  tomb  for  himself,  but  the  vena 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Latin  or  OM  Syriao  tubImml 
and  is  probably  a  late  mterpolation,  a  summary  of 
Jn.  2O3-10.   Another  statement  is  given  in  24. 

XXIV.  18-86.  The  Antearanee  on  the  ^as  to  Em- 
Qiaizs. — This  exquisito  stoiy  is  told  by  Lk.  on^. 
Tho  village  is  perhaps  the  Ammaus  of  Joeephus,  the 
modem  Kolomje,  five  miles  W.  from  Jerusalem.  19!. 
describes  Jesus  as  a  projAet  who  His  friends  hoped 
(till  the  hope  was  shattered  by  His  death)  might  prove 
to  be  the  Messiah.  They  are  shown  that  Scripture 
foretold  Meemah's  death ;  it  was  neoessory  to  His 
glory.  That  gloiy  was  apparently  attained  in  the 
moment  of  the  death  2342f.).  On  arriving  at 
Emmaus,  Jesos,  invited  to  be  a  guest,  beoomee  the 
host,  and  then  mysterionBly  disappears. — ^Tha  reading  of 
Codex  Beza  in  34.  where  tlw  oonstmetion  of  the  Gr. 
is  awkward,  malrae  the  two  disoiplee  the  speaken, 
and  sugeoets  that  the  unnamed  one  was  Peter.  It  is 
remarkable  that  an  appearance  to  Fetor  comes  first 
in  Paul's  list  in  1  Cor.  l&sS.  The  story  thus  beoomee 
Ue.'s  equivalent  for  Jn.  21,  other  parts  of  whichhBhas 
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used  in  Uc.  5.  But  if  this  Une  of  argument  is  sound, 
we  ihonld  have  ezpeoted  "  hath  awaared  to  as  two  " 
in  34.  Loiey  thinks  the  story  reflects  the  earfy  000- 
neidon  between  tiie  remrreotion  faith  and  the  Endiar- 
iatao  breaking  of  bread. 

18.  '*  Art  thou  a  lone  etmnger  in  JeruBalem  not  to 
know  T  "  eto.  (MoSatt) ;  "  Art  thou  the  only  pilgrim 
in  Jwusalem  who  does  not  know  1 "  eto.  (Montefiore). 
— 27.  Hoses  and  the  intqdiels:  a  summary  phrase 
(fuller  in  44)  for  OT. 

XXIV.  86-48.  The  i^j^earanee  at  Jenualm.— Lk. 
only,  bat  cf.  Jn.  2O19-Z3,  wliioh  is  perhaps  Tesponaible 
for  the  insertion  of  366  and  40,  which  are  onutted  by 
eadf  and  good  authorities.  The  snppoeitdon  of  a 
spirit  (37)  aooords  with  the  popolaf  notion — ^perhaps 
fostered  by  opponents  of  the  resnriection — that  a 
dead  man's  flimsy  shade  might  oocosionally  flit  out 
of  Hadee  and  show  itself  on  earth.  The  suooeeding 
venea  theEefoio  emphagi»e  tl»  ooipozeal^  of  Jesus ; 
He  has  flesh  and  even  eats.  80  in  Jn.  2O2S-27,  and 
periiapB  2I13.  Some  inferior  MSS.  add  honOT  to  the 
fish.  The  whole  oonoeption  is  at  varianoe  with  l^uil's 
idea  of  the  resuireotion-body  (1  Oor.  1637,44,50, 
2  Cor.  5i). 

XXIV.  44-M.  The  Last  Woids  and  the  AsesnsloD.— 

Jesus  reminds  His  diedides  how  B»  had  told  tiiem  HaA 
Soriptuie  prediotims  about  Him  must  he  fulfilled.^ 
He  goes  over  the  ground  again  (with  45  cf.  37),  and 
adds  that  the  goniel  of  repentance  trad  forgivenees 
in  His  name  ahonld  be  preaohed  everywhere.  It  is 
not  dear  whether  the  instruction  to  pieaoh  is  regarded 
as  oontained  in  the  OT  Sociptures.  Syr.  Sin.  has 
"  in  my  name,"  and  periiape  we  ehoald  ta^  the  Or. 
infinitive  (*'  should  be  pteaimed  ")  as  an  imperative. 

44.  the  pMtans:  like  third  division  of  the  Hebrew 
eoriptures,  indudfalg  other  writings  than  the  Psalter, 
though  thiM  was  particularly  rich  in  Heesianio  ;^o- 
l^eoy. — 48.  these  things :  the  death  and  reeuneotitm 
loretold  in  Soriptnxe.— -49.  Lk.  here  pointe  forward 
to  Ao.  1.  He  has  a  different  tradition  from  the  Galilean 
one  <A  Hk.  (and  Ht.) ;  the  discipke  are  to  remain  in 
Jenisalem,  to  leoeiTe  the  power  fnnn  heaven  (Jl. 
228).— IMtf.  Jesos  tekes  the  disoipleB  to  Bethai^,  and 
while  giving  them  a  benediction  m  parted  from  tiiem. 
The  words  "  and  was  oarried  up  uto  heaven "  are 
omitted  in  eome  of  the  best  B^.,  and  have  ^haUy 


crept  in  from  Ao.  Igf.  Kote  that  tn  Ue.  vwvryUat^ 
including  this  final  departure,  seems  to  have  happeoK 
on  the  same  day  as  the  ItesuiwiUuu   ouatiasl  tk 

forty  days  of  Ao.  I3.  The  hannonists  insnt  th| 
Galuean  appeaiaooes  recorded  in  Ht.  28  and  Jn.i! 
between  43  and  44.-68.  The  disciples  oa  their  nlSi| 
vpead  praotioaUy  all  their  time  in  the  Temple. 

[Since  the  above  oommentary  and  that  on  Aote  v* 

glinted,  the  oritioism  of  the  Luoan  writings  has  paad 
tto  a  new  stage  with  the  publieataon  (in  1016;  i. 
Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey's  important  work,  Tht  Compotim 
and  Date  ^  Ada,  The  author  had  already  in  an  aitide, 
"The  Translations  made  from  the  Orutnal  Araaiic 
Gospels"  {Sivdita  m  Me  Ei^oty  ef  Bdtgian  Pnaoid 
to  Crawford  Bou/eU  Toy,  1912).  a^nod  that  the  ooc- 
piler  of  the  Third  Gospel  sod  Aots  was  an  acoomp4»iwi 
translator  of  both  Hebrew  and  Aiamak}.  The  wha 
notable  feature  of  the  later  essay  is  the  Vkiaarj, 
ported  by  weighty  aqpoments^  tut  Ae.  I1-U35  v  ■ 
very  olose  lendoriiw  of  an  Aramaic  dooumetit, 
serupnlonsl^  fskil^ifnr  that  even  what  the  tnadsun 
knew  to  be  maocoraoies  were  preserved.  Hub  Anaui: 
document  was  written  eitiier  late  in  KJi.  48  or  oadi 
in  60.  Luke,  the  oompanioD  of  faul^odleoted  naUUM 
for  the  Third  Qospel  during  Paul's  inqnsaoDieDt  si 
'peaarea  (aj).  59-6 It,  and  wrote  tlie  Goqiel  hefon^l. 
probably  in  60.  At  that  time  he  had  no  thoi^  a 
writing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  idea  of  wxitiB^ 
this  sequel  to  his  Gospel  was  probably  first  sti^gem 
to  him  when  the  Aramaic  document  came  inu>  bi! 
hands,  possibly  in  Palestine,  but  more  probably  afisi 
his  amval  in  Home  in  62.  This  ha  faawdated  is 
Cheek,  and  added  Ao.  I536-S831.  Ibe  owqikto  bod 
was  probably  issued  in  a.d.  64.  Unlike  the  Tie? 
Ctospel,  it  "  was  not  a  work  of  reeeandi,  nor  eves 
any  considerable  labour.  It  was  merely  tnuslaas 
of  a  single  doonment — a  hidky  find— supplemeiitcd 
a  very  orief  outlioe  of  Paul's  musiooary  labcK. 
enlivened  by  miaoelUneoas  personal  rnminisosoBri ' 
The  whole  wotk  is  uniform  in  lAyla,  aflowing  for  ibe 
faot  that  I1-I633  wu  written  in  teanslatiaa  G^k 
'Ok  author  Is  not  to  fas  ^stii^trishfld  bom  the  sflKa 
of  the  Wfr4eotlonR,  and  Utile  vahie  attaohw  to  tN 
attempt  to  find  "sonnies"  behind  eit^  hatf  of  iteuj 
—A.  8.  P.] 
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By  Dr.  A. 

Rebflon  to  tt«  Syooptfe  Chapeh.  The  diflereooea 

tween  the  IVmrth  and  the  oiim  Ooepek  an  too 

vious  to  need  emphasis.  fVom  the  aeoond  oentuty 
wards,  they  have  constituted  a  diffiotdt  problem, 
le  answer  of  Alexandria  in  the  seoond  century,  that 
3  "Spiritual"  Gospel  was  written  later,  when  the 
xKlily  "  events  had  been  recorded  in  the  first  three, 
U  holds  the  field.  Detaih  most  be  dedt  with,  so 
'  as  space  permita,  in  the  notes,  but  the  ohfef  Unes 
difference  may  be  oonTeoiently  sammarised  here. 
a)  Subject-matter.— With  the  ezoeptiona  of  11^34 
e  Baptist),  213-16  (Temple  cleansing),  perhaps 
>-54  (healing  of  nobleman's  son),  12i-8  (anointing), 
12-16  (triumphal  entry)  and  the  history  of  ttie 
ision  and  (?)  Besurreotion,  the  Paurtii  Qospel 
aka  altogether  new  grooud.  In  the  common 
tifinfl  it  is  oUumed  that  it  shows  Htenuv  dependence 

the  Synoptio  Gospels,  and  the  aawoT  certainly 
lines  that  hie  readers  Imow  their  oontentA.   But  he 

other  independent  sources  of  information. 
^)  Duration  of  the  Hlnlstry.— The  old  contrast  of  a 
optic  acoount  of  one  year's  ministiy  (the  "  aooept- 
)  year  of  the  Lord  ")  and  a  miniatrr  of  3^  years 
Jn.),  needs  aeriom  modification,  lok.  suggests  a 
iatry  ending  with  a  Bubotof,  in  whidi  the  period 
ripe  com  ocoorred,  nol  at  the  beginning,  i.e.  a 
iatry  of  more  than  one  year.  Jn.,  even  if  Uie 
renoe  to  a  Passover  in  64  is  part  of  tiie  original 
need  not  iniply  a  ministry  of  much  more  than  two 
"a  (p.  653).   Jn.  does,  however,  leave  the  impression 

longer  mintstry  than  the  Synoptists  suggest. 
)  SmD9  9i  BDnis^. — In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  this 
aJile^*  with  one  mat  uid  final  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
ho  Paaeover,  when  He  was  cruoified.  In  Jn.  the 
e  possee  backwards  and  forwards  between  Jem- 
n  and  Galilee,  the  former  being  the  scene  of  His 
b  important  work.  The  exaot  order  of  events  and 
ber  of  visits  to  Jiidcea  and  Jerusalem  depends  on 
question  whether  the  gospel,  bs  we  have  it,  repre- 
t  the  original  arrangement  of  the  matter  out  of 
h  it  has  grown.  But  there  ia  no  doubt  as  to  the 
unence  of  work  in  the  south.  The  cleansing  of 
Temple  is  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  earnest 
io  visit  to  Jerusalem,  its  natural  [daoe  if  more 

one  visit  ooooned. 

I  Method  and  Otrnteot  <tf  Christ's  Teachbig^The 
lod  of  the  Synoptio  teaching,  hy  parable,  and  the 
wt,  tfae  Kingdom,  have  ahnoet  diaappeared.  Their 
I  is  taken  b^  diaoourscs  and  oontroTersiee,  mainly 
Thriat'n  olauna  and  relation  to  God.  His  pre- 
?noe  and  unique  "  Sooahip  "  are  assumed.  And 
the  Synoptists  repreeent  as  uttered  only  ooea- 
lly,  in  moments  01  exoeptiouiU  exaltation,  here 
nee  normal.  The  "  Simifitudos  "  ol  Snooh  show 
pre-  existoMe  could  natnrally  be  attributed  to 
Erhowaatiioai^tofaBUesaiah.  Bat  the  qoeatini 
'  (y.,  hovoTO,  ZJl  444. 
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itf UwSfoB^ahship is diffiBientiy treated.  IntheSynop- 
tists  JeauB  pnblioly  claims  the  title  only  at  the  end, 
and  it  can  be  jJausibly  maintained  that  the  disciples 
recognise  Him  as  such  only  late  in  the  ministry,  leoog- 
oition  being  at  first  oonfined  to  demoniacs.  In  Jil  the 
Baptist,  the  earliest  disciples,  and  others  all  reoognise 
the  Mesaiohship  from  the  beginning.  The  difi^noe 
is  clear  and  marked  even  if  a  solution  may  be  found  iu 
the  fact  that  His  conception  of  the  office  directly 
oontradioted  the  ideas  of  popular  Hessiuusm,  ao  that 
those  who  hailed  Him  as  Mes^ah  at  first  mav  have 
been  "  ofiended  "  when  He  consistently  refused  to  do 
what  they  expected  from  Urasiah,  as  they  oonoeived 
His  nature  and  office.  [Miracles  are  not  simply  aotions 
dictated  by  mercy  and  lovingkindnees  towards  a 
eorrow-stiiiucea  humanity,  but  are  signs  ^  over- 
whdming  aisnifioance,  deaigned  to  reveal  the  gkxy 
ot  God  and  toe  majesty  of  the  Divine  Son. — ^A.  J.  G.} 

(«)  Date  of  Qm  (melflzllHl.— While  the  Synoptists 
oleariv  assume  thaA  Cairist  ate  the  hut  Paschal  meal 
with  His  diaoii^es,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  "  the 
great  day  of  the  Feast,"  Jn.  equaDy  oleariy  plaoea 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  14th,  the  Jews  having  not  yet 
"eaten  the  Passover"  when  they  appeared  befrae  Pilate, 
Here  thste  is  perhaps  a  growing  oonsensus  of  opinioQ 
that  Jn.  has  preserved  a  truer  tradition  (pp.  663,  768). 

These  and  other  difierenoee  have  led  many  to  deny 
any  historical  value  to  the  Johannin&  aooount  of  the 
ministry.  But  while  it  is  dear  that  the  element  of 
intwjBetationt  not  absent  from  tfae  earlier  gospels,  is 
here  .piedcnninant,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tiiat  all 
the  contents  of  the  gospel  can  be  expluned  as  the 
attempt  of  the  author,  by  the  aid  of  symbolism, 
allegory,  and  typology,  to  read  into  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  he  knew  only  from  the  Synoptdsto,  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  its  significance  for  men.  The  later  element,  which 
could  not  have  been  so  wevalent  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  is  dear.  But  another  element  of  trust- 
worthy detail,  which  does  not  obviously  help  forward 
the  writer's  own  object  and  views,  is  equally  dear. 
If  th»e  is  interpretation  there  is  history  as  weH,  and 
the  history  is  not  derived  £rom  the  Synoptio  aooonnts. 
It  is  often  needed  to  explain  them. 

Authorship. — ^Tho  differences  already  mentioned,  and 
the  undoubted  presenoe  of  a  later  elemwt  in  the 
Fourth  Gtospel,  have  led  the  majority  of  students  to 
deny  the  possibili^  that  John,  the  son  d  Zebedee,  can 
be  the  author.  While  this  is  an  over«tatemnit  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  traditional  view  most  be 
clearly  rect^ipiised,  and  even  eonawvative  oritioa  are 
now  generally  indii^  to  find  the  author  in  a  disdple 
of  the  apostle. 

The  external  evidence  is  nmany  admitted  to  be  in- 
deoiaive.  During  the  last  quutor  of  the  seoond 
ocaittiiy  the  view  that  the  apostle  John  waa  the  author 
was  held      aD  Chriatians  ncoept  the_^'  Alogi,"  who 
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mnst  jKobabfy  be  oonneoted  witii  Cains  the  Roman 
Fnebyter,  IrensBufl  (Gauland  Asia),  CSement  (Alex- 
andria), the  Maratotian  Fragment  (I  Rome),  Poly- 
orates  (EpheauB)  give  clear  poeitiyo  evidence  of  the 
general  opinion,  and  negative  evidence  that  it  was  not 
a  growth  of  yestwday.  Their  writings,  however,  show 
the  exteoit  of  legendary  aooretion  at  that  time,  and 
the  possibility  of  oonfusion  aa  to  the  heroes  of  the 
eariier  graenttioos.  The  fact  that  Justin  in  the 
middle  in  the  aeniitry  attributed  the  ApootUypae  to  the 
apostle  John,  shows  that  in  his  time  the  tradition 
of  his  connexion  with  Asia  vas  well  established.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Jostan  knew  and  osed  t^e 
gospel ;  he  clearly  did  not  use  it  as  fmeiy  as  the 
Synoptistfl,  and  his  views  on  its  anthoiahip  are  not 
Imown.  Traoee  of  the  gospel,  or  at  least  of  teaching 
similar  to  ite  content,  are  found  in  Ignatius ;  and 
Polyoarp  certainly  knew  1  Jn.  Papias  pobably  knew 
and  valued  the  gospel ;  perhaps  the  Elder,  whom  he 
quotes,  measured  the  ^ortoomingB  of  tiie  Maroan 
gospel  bjr  ito  standard.  But  the  fragment  of  his 
utroduoraon  indicates  that  at  the  time  when  ho  was 
ocUeoting  material  for  hia  book  (t  90-100),  John  the 
Apostle  Taa  dead,  like  the  ot^er  diaoiples  at  whom  he 
speaks  in  the  neurt  tense,  and  in  oontraat  with  the 
survivon  of  the  miiustiv,  Aiistion,  and  the  Elder 
John,  of  whom  he  luea  the  present.  We  must  also 
leokon  with  the  probabihty  that  in  his  book  the 
statement  occurred  that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  oe  woU 
aa  hia  toother,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
whidi  there  is  also  some  evidence  in  early  Martyzologios 
and  elsewhere  fop.  694,  764,  Aa  122*).  This,  if  trae, 
does  not  exdude  the  visit  of  the  apostle  to  Ephoaus  ; 
but  it  would  disprove  iho  traditional  atory  of  his  long 
tesidenoe  and  peaoeful  death  there.  The  silenoe 
all  early  writers  (Clement,  Polyoarp,  Ipiatius)  as  to 
the  apostle's  residence  in  Asia  is  auspicious.  That  of 
Ignatius  alone  is  of  seriona  weight.  On  the  whole  it 
may  be  said  that  external  evidwioe  points  to  the  pro- 
bability that  the  apostle  visited  Sbheaus,  bnt  that 
there  has  been  oonfusion  between  him  and  wiother 
John,  periiaps  his  disoiide,  who  lived  there  till  Trajiui's 
reign.  It  also  points  to  come  connexion  between  the 
apostle  and  the  gospeL 

Internal  evidence  affords  material  for  more  decisive 
judgment,  even  if  here  suspension  of  judgment  must 
be  the  last  word  at  present  Since  Bretsohn^der  (in 
1820)  maintainod  the  thesis  that  the  gospel  could  not 
have  been  written  (i)  by  the  apostle  Jolm,  (ii)  an 
intimate  dtnoiple,  (ifl)  by  a  Jew  of  FaWtine,  (iv)  by  a 
Jew  at  all,  and  conservative  critics  accepted  the 
ohaJlenge  and  tried  to  prove  these  propositions  in  the 
reverse  order,  the  fend  has  been  well  fouf^t  out  and 
some  results  at  least  obtained.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  author  must  have  been  a  Jew  and 
that  he  may  have  been  a  Jew  of  Palestine ;  his  know- 
lodge  of  Judsa  and  Jorusatem  is  granted,  and  he  is 
acquitted  of  gross  geogranhiool  ignorance  with  refer- 
enoe  to  any  part  of  Faloatine.  His  knowledge  of 
Jewish  onatoms  and  Jewish  controversies  is  also 
admitted,  though  in  a  sense  which  admits  of  opposite 
oonolumona.  ^ero  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to 
allow  that  at  least  bo  drew  on  trustworthy  sources  of 
information  independent  of  the  Synoptists,  and  in  some 
oases  superior  to  thorn.  Manv  details,  probable  in 
themselvefi,  which  are  not  easily  explained  as  dno  to 
invention,  or  even  modification,  in  the  interest  of  the 
author's  views,  point  to  suoh  sources  resting  finally 
on  the  testimonv  of  an  eye-witnesa.  At  the  same 
time,  the  later  wements  of  tUs  goepd,  its  silenoe  aa 
to  moofa  of  the  best  anthenlAoated  gpspel  history,  its 
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Lord's  teaching  in  the  li^t  of  later  refleotion  wad 
experience,  t^e  imperceptible  transition  from  speeti  . 
to  comment  till  the  origina]  speakers  disa{qiear,  ^  ' 
extent  to  which  all  spMken  use  the  language,  sae  ! 
reflect  the  ideas,  of  the  evangeliat',  are  now  more  fct 
recognised.    The  difficulty  of  attributing  the  gose 
aa  it  stands  to  an  eye-witness  of  the  mmistxy  or  ■ 
intimate  friend  and  disoiple  of  the  Lord  is  olea^  | 
sem.   ^nie  theoiy  which  oomes  neatest  to  aatisFpii 
all  the  conditions  is  that  which  attributes  the  ^oepf. 
in  its  loeeent  form  to  the  disoiple  of  an  eyr>--yntatm. 
To  find  the  eye-witness  in  the  Beloved  Dismple,  who  s 
probably  the  younger  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  actui 
author  of  the  gospel  in  a  disoiple  of  his,  who  oanied 
on  iuB  master^  wctA  at  Bphiasu^  and  pniiapi.  k 
oonaequenoe  o£  identity  oi  name,  was  in  tcaidltio] 
confused  with  lua  master,  is  the  best  answer  we  ou 
at  present  give  to  a  question  on  whidi  th<»  evidenre 
does  not  ena  ole  ua  to  speak  with  certainty  (21 24*}.  Bat 
where  much  is  obsonre,  one  thing  is  oertain.  Tie 
historian  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  gospel  in  his 
attnnpt  to  leoonstmot  the  story  of  the  earthly  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesua  of  NazaretiL   Hie  gqapdn,  not  the 
Marcan  gospel  alone,  are  his  sources  of  information. 

Date  and  Place.— Here  it  is  possible  to  speak  «i* 
greater  confidence.  Most  scholara  arc  agreed  that  tfe* 
gospel  cannot  h^ve  been  written  before  A.D.  90  tr 
much  after  110,  though  some  would  assign  a  later  d|ti 
to  the  appendix.  The  book  must  have  bem  in  epM- 
enoe  in  thfi  time  of  Polyoarp  and  Papias,  aadpM 
probably  well  known  to  elders  (quoted  by  Papias.  mzz 
the  tradition  which  connects  it  with  Epheeos,  m  » 
least  with  Asia,  has  everything  in  its  favoor.  It  mmt 
emanate  from  some  such  centre  of  learning  As*  : 
Jewish  and  Hellenic  thouf^t  met.  Most,  if  no&I^ 
of  the  earliest  traces  of  its  existence  are  oonnejiid 
with  Asia.  The  aohool  of  Christian  thon^t  wM 
nrodnoed  the  Apooalypse,  tiie  Fburtii  Gonial,  and  ib» 
Johannine  Eirisues  ua  its  home  in  Aaia  StflaoK  Tif 
gronp  of  books  is  best  deeoribed  as  "  tiie  l^hesiu 
Canonical  writings."  Few  will  dispute  the  aoeoiaoy  rf 
Profoflsor  Gardner's  title.  "  The  Epbeaian  Oospd.' 
The  centre  of  Christian  life  and  activity  whiafa  fine  1 
from  Jerusalem  to  Anttooh  was  agam  hstf  ■ 
at  a  later  date,  aftM  the  fsJl  of  Jsraatbat, »: 
Efdkesna. 

Theoli^^The  theology  of  the  gonid  is  doaBicati' 
by  the  author's  personal  expcaienoe  d  the  Cfaxiai.  h 
the  Jesus  of  the  minintiy,  or  m  the  work  of  the  mnrwArt 
and  glorified  Christ,  he  has  found  the  oompleie  luiiil 
tion  of  God.   Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  who  lolfiDad.  «i 
will  folfl],  the  hopes  of  his  iiation,  aa  He  rwbtly  iBl» 
preted  them,  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  pofrir 
Measianiam  of  the  time.   In  doing  this  H«  Juii^ 
himself  to  be  Mensiah  and  far  more,  one  who  stoe^a 
unique  relationship  to  Ood,  which  could  only  ha  A* 
scribed  by  the  title  "  the  Son."   Hob  term  iiiinlMiiW 
the  loading  thoughts  in  the  antJhor*B  Chiistcdogy;  fls 
Son  is  the  compTote  revelation  of  the  fk^er,  id>*' 
nature  He  shares,  and  of  whose  powea  Ha  ia  Ika  att 
heir,  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  Ha  la  in  alasM* 
dependence  on  the  Father.    "  I  and  my  IWfar  tf* 
one,"  "My  Father  is  greater  than  lUfcfr 
worketh  hitherto  and  I  work,"  '*  "Dm  Bon  asa  do 
nothing  save  what  he  aeeth  the  Father  do.'*   Aa  San 
He  knows  the  Father.    As  God  He  can  spiA  isrCM. 
As  wholly  dependent  on  the  Sktitsr^  abd 
obedient  to  His  viU,  His  meaHunfctaMi  ' 

The  thou^t  ol "  Son  "        to  vtak  !■  prfaga  ft* 
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anttior's  most  important  oootiibation  to  theoloCT 

Sroiwr,  espreBsed  in  the  words  "  The  Word  was  wiui 
od."  In  Pbilo  the  "  Word  "  (Lt^oa)  ia  sometimea 
apokea  of  u  a  power  or  aotivify  of  God,  at  other  times 
language  ia  used  whi<^  more  definitely  impliee  jjenoni* 
Qoation.  In  John  tlie  perBonificatio'n  is  definite  and 
3omp)ote.  Ia  his  oonoeption  of  Deity  it  ia  olear  that 
the  Godhead  oontaina  witlun  ito^  such  disthiotioiifi  as 
nako  possiUe  within  the  Godhead  itself  the  exercise  of 
vhat  ooneeponds  to  the  highest  aotdvitiea  in  man,  of 
ntenmurae,  relationsliip,  love.  In  the  same  Hho 
lersonifioatioQ  of  the  Spirit^  begun  in  the  OT  and 
larried  further  in  Paul,  though  in  2  Cor.  Ziy  he  seems  to 
dentify  the  "Lord"  and  the  "SiNrit,"  is  still  more 
lefioite  hi  this  gospeL  Bat  here  too  a  possible,  and  not 
niprobable,  mter|n«tatioa  di  the  relevant  rassages  in 
Tn.  14-16  idmtifies  the  **  ooming  "  of  the  Chnst  with 
he  coming  of  the  Spirits 

The  Word  became  fleeh,  or  in  the  langoage  whioh 
eems  to  reproduce  the  author's  own  natural  forms  of 
bought,  Messiah  was  sent,  tiie  Son  was  given,  to 
eveaJ  to  men  the  Btvine  Ijte,  light,  IVntii,  and  ham. 
iy  learning  of  these  from  One  who  oonld  speak  tor 
\od  and  to  men  of  what  He  knew  as  Son  in  the 
mgnage  which  hy  taking  flesh  He  had  made  His  own 
1  well  as  theirs,  men  can  have  "  life,  in  His  Name." 
The  teaching  of  the  gospel  centres  round  a  few  simple 
>nns,'  such  as  Life,  Light,  Truth,  Spirit.  Tancht  by 
10  life  and  words  of  Jesus,  the  author  has  learned 
lat  Uieee  are  attributes  or  quatitiee  of  Qod.  As  in 
]  Hebrew  thought,  God  ia  the  living  One.  He  is 
le  final  source  of  all  life,  and  His  *'  Word  "  is  the 
<uroo  of  the  Life  of  Creation.  "  That  wliioh  was 
ade  was  life  in  Him."  And  in  men  this  "  life " 
,kes  the  higher  form  of  moral  and  spiritoal  life. 
The  life  was  the  ligiit  of  men." 
*'  life  "  is  the  leading  thought  of  this  gospel,  which 
ta  written,  as  the  ant£or  tells  OS,  "that  ye  ought  have 
s  in  his  name"  (e/.  IJn.  lii.*).  Toagteat  extent 
takes  the  plaoe  of  the  Synoptic  teaohing  on  the 
tCingdom."  And  whereas  in  them  "  life  "  is  merely 
future  hope,  here  it  is  already  a  present  possession, 
ough  in  its  fullness  it  is  still  future.  Those  who 
lieve  are  reborn  into  tiiis  hi^er  life,  which  is  de- 
ibed  by  the  evallgetist  as  eternal,  «.&  siiiitaal,belong- 
;  to  '*  the  age,"  and  which  makes  wm  "  ohildreo 
God,"  from  whom  they  derive  this  life,  as  their 
ysioal  life  from  their  earthly  parents.  It  is  God's 
b,  but  men-can  make  it  their  own  by  gradually  be- 
ning  better  acquainted  with  Gud  and  Jesus  Ouist 
3  ;  ef,  OT  use  of  '*  know."  Hoe.  63),  whom  He  sent 
reveal  His  nature  to  than.  Deatii  is  the  ovpodte 
this  life,  Kod  he  who  luks  tiw  life  has  paased  from 
,tii  into  Kfe^  for  him  there  is  no  coming  into  judg- 
at.  (On  judgment  in  Jn.  see  317-21*.) 
■  Xight "  generally  bears  an  ethical  sense.  In  the 
■logue  the  light  and  darkness  of  Qen.  1  are  so 
»rpreted.  The  light  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is 
all  ages  oombating  the  darkness  of  error  and  sin. 
I  IfOgos  as  hght  was  always  ooming  into  the  world, 
enerer  He  was  in  it  He  was  its  light.  He  gives 
I  light,  a^d  is  the  light  He  gives.  If  men  waJk  in 
will  not  stumble.  In  this  description  of  Christ 
ight  the  dominant  idea  is  that  of  moral  purity  and 
eotion,  in  virtue  of  which  He  nudes  His  own,  and 
oloe  men  to  r^pilato  their  conduct,  their  "  wcn^" 
lly  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Will  of  God. 
ru^  in  tills  gsmwi  in  some  wmi  oorrentoiids  to 
veHhonldoan^VBality."  That  is  "  true  "  whioh 
pletefy  oonemonda  to  uw  hi^wet  oonoeptitm  that 
DO  fmned  of  the  thing,  AU  sensiUe  ttungi  an 
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feeble  reflections  of  the  super-sensible  rsalitieB  which 
exist  in  heaven,  the  sphere  of  real  being.  80  Christ 
not  only  bears  witooas  to  the  truth  of  which  Pilato 
is  i^oiant,  but  ia  the  trutlt  In  Him  consist  Uie 
reahtiee  of  wixioh  the  things  id  tKB  "  woTid  "  are  lin- 
pHHWt  OUplW.  By"Tmim"with  Wim  man  Vyh'  BhiSe 
m  'tJia  "  tru'Oi,"^e  "  highest  "  in  every  sphere,  not 
mtattly  iBtlw  taWttWHUJ.  Tirhth  fa  not  ohSr  tboii^t 
fand"  toM,  le  U  "  done,"  tbSbB  who  are  ft,  in  virtue 
of  their  re-birth  into  the  higher  spiritual  life. 

■inhifflnina  ^h^lntpr  oulminatee  in  the  statement 
that  "|Qod  ia  1qv4  It  occurs  in  the  Pirat  Epistle 
only,  tml  tSR  Uabhing  of  the  gospel  leads  up  to  it 
Divine  love  has  its  o^eot  within  the  Deity  iteolt 
"  The  Father  k)ve<h  the  Sion  and  sheweth  him  aU  tiiiDgR 
that  himKjlfdoeUi"  (520%  God's  kive  to  the  worldls 
shown  in  the  "  gift "  <d  the  Son  as  the  aouroe  of  "  life." 
It  ia  revealed  to  men  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Christ, 
who  "  having  loved  his  own,  loved  them  utterly  '*  ( \Zt ), 
and  in  Hia  death,  which  is  not  only  for  the  nation  but 
to  gather  into  one  the  children  of  God  dispersed 
thxDughoot  the  workl  (II33). 

*'  God  ia  Bjirit "  (not  a  spirit  as  AV)  is  one  of  the 
great  saylnj^  of  the  gospel.  Hia  nature  is  sjnrituaJ, 
as  opposed  to  the  earthly,  material  nature  of  created 
things  and  of  men.  The  writer  is  always  oontrasting 
the  visible  and  the  invisibK  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 
And  the  spirit  is  tiie  source  of  Ufe.  He  does  not  discuss 
the  relation  of  the  S^t  to  the  Logos.  When  the 
Lo^  has  taken  flesh,  neoome  man,  and  subject  to  his 
linutations,  the  Spirit  is  the  sooroe  of  His  power  and 
life.  To  Him  it  is  given  without  measure,  and  it 
abides  in  EUm,  But  the  writer's  speoial  teaohing  on 
this  subject  is  his  rejnesentation  of  tho  Spirit  as  the 
peculiar  possession  and  inspiring  force  of  the  Christian 
sooiety.  He  is  the  "  other  paraolete  "  whom  Clirist 
sends  to  carry  on  His  work  in  the  discifdee,  ^ter  His 
own  departorei.  In  thfa  lenae  "  there  was  no  spirit  *' 
(739)  Ull  Jesus  was  glorified.  In  what  he  says  m  this 
connexion  the  writer  is  probably  interpreting  genuine 
sayings  of  Jesus,  which  lu,ve  their  paraUela  in  Svnoptio 
thought,  in  the  Ught  of  the  experiences  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  Pniteoost  onwards.  In  his  view  the 
Sjarit's  work  of  enl^toniiig  and  empowering  b^an 
on  Easter  Day,  when  the  Bwen  Ixnd  weathea  on  His 
disoipleB  and  said, "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit"  (20z2), 

Th«  Prologue. — The  object  of  the  otoIobuo  (I1-18) 
is  to  assure  those  who  were  inteieflt«a  in  Jewish  and 
Greek  philosophical  speculation  that  the  Christ,  ths  Son 
of  God,  whom  Christians  worship,  is  idl  that  philoso^y 
had  claimed  for  tiie  Logos ;  and  more,  inasmuch  as 
the  Word  beotmie  flsah  oouM  na}W  mve  to  men  a 
eompUU  and  infeStjrtUe  revelation  of  God.  The  author 
nses  a  term  well  known  (the  Word,  or  Logos)  to  those 
to  whom  he  would  speak,  and  he  claims  that  if  they 
will  learn,  as  he  himself  had  learned,  from  what  Josus 
did  and  said  on  earth,  rightly  inlerpreted,  they  will  find 
in  Him  the  full  revelation  of  God,  His  b^g,  and  His 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  men,  so  far  as  men  can 
grasp  them,  which  Greek  and  other  thinkers  had  tried 
to  express  in  their  speouiationa  about  ttie  Lo^os. 

While  the  terminology  shows  dearly  the  mflumoe 
of  Greek  and  especially  Alexandrian  thought,  with 
olose  parallels  to  the  language  of  Philo,  the  writer's 
own  thought  is  dominated  by  the  OT.  The  Word  is 
the  medium  by  whioh  God  beoomes  known  to  men,  as  a 
man's  thought  is  expressed  and  made  known  by  his 

rxdu  In  Helwev  thooght  about  Qod's  ration  to 
world  the  word  of  aetive  oonunand,  rather  than  iAia 
leasun  whioh  ^buis  and  purposas,  is  prominent.  In 
the  bej^nniiig  He  spake,  and  it  oame  to  be^  Li  poetiy 
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His  vord  is  penonified  {ef.  Pae.  336,  1072o,  147i5, 
Is.  65iof.)>  A  Himilar  process  is  so&a  in  respeot  of 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  (Geo.  \i.  Is.  II2)  and  perhaps  of  His 
(doiy  (E!x.  24i6,  332z).  The  oMef  progress  in  this 
direotioQ  is  the  persocifioatioa  of  Wimom  in  the 
Sajnentia]  Books,  largely  under  the  influmoe  of  Qradc 
thought  R.  Harris,  The  Origin  <^  the  Prologue  to  St. 
Johns  Oospel),  The  need  of  teoomoling  the  docrtrioe  of 
the  traoBOWdenoe  of  God  with  belief  in  Hia  activity  in 
the  world  led  in  popular  thought  to  the  devotoianent  of 
a  doctrine  of  angels,  in  more  philoeophioat  speoular 
tioo  to  the  personifioation  of  His  quahties  ana  attri- 
butes, tt.  822-30*,  10;  EooIuH.  11-10,14-20,  411-19, 
1420-16x0,  24,  and  6113-28  ;  Bar.  Sn-sH  ;  Enoch  42 
if.»  843.  and  Wisd.  7-9  are  parages  which  should 
be  stadied  in  tiiis  oonnexioQ.  The  teodenory  of  the 
Tai^mH  to  ascribe  to  the  Hemra  or  Word  all  aotiona 
attributed  in  the  OT  to  God  are  on  the  same  lines, 
but  the  unoertwi^  of  date  makes  their  evidence  nn- 
lehable.  It  is  in  the  writings  of  tbo  Alexandrian 
Hellenist  Philo,  whose  bent  is  reh^oos  rather  than 
^losophioal,  that  the  Greek  dootnne  of  the  Logos, 
originated  by  HeraoUtuB  of  Ephenus,  and  brought  into 
prominenoe  by  the  Stoics,  assumes  a  form  dosely 
related  to  that  in  whioh  it  appears  in  the  Prologne. 
In  Philo  the  Word  is  the  sum  of  all  the  Divine  activitiee 
in  the  worid.  His  function  is  to  "  mediate  the  creative 
activity  of  God  "  (Scott,  The  Fourth  Oospel,  p.  152). 
llirough  tjie  Logos  God  is  nvealed,  and  man  can  attun 
tiie  higher  life,  so  that  the  Lc^^  is  the  went  not  only 
in  creation  but  also  in  salvation.  But  Philo's  Logos, 
though  described  as  "  seoond  God  "  and  "  flrstbom 
son  is  not  consistently  personified,  and  the  idea  that 
He  could  *'  become  flesh"  is  alien  to  his  system.  Other 
analogies  to  Johannino  thou^t  are  to  be  found  in 
Greek  and  Egyptian  oonoeptions  <rf  Hermes  as  Woid, 
Messenger,  Saviour,  and  in  the  language  and  idsM  ol 
tbo  Mysterr  religitma.  Bat  uztoertatnty  as  to  dalt» 
makes  it  difficult  to  dotecmine  thedr  XMatkn  to  Una 
Fourth  Gospel 

Uteratnrft.^ — Gommentariea  :  (a)  Westoott,  Forbes 
(IH),  Clark  (WNT),  M-aymont  (CJentB),  W.  F.  Moulton 
and  W.  Milligan,  Reynolds  (PC),  Plnmmer  (CB) ;  (6) 
Plummer  (CGT),  Dods  (EOT),  Alfbnl,  Westoott; 
(c)  *Godet.  Loisy,  Calmes,  B.  Weiss  (Mey.),  HeitmOller 
(SNT),  HoltEmann-Baner  (HC),  WeUhausen.  Zahn 
(ZK),  Bauer  (HNT);  (d)  Dods  (Ex.B),  Maidaren, 
Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture;  Peyton,  A[cmora~ 
bilta  Jesus;  Drummond,  Johannine  ThougfUs  ; 
Seibie,  BOi^and  Life.  Other  LitmUvre  :  Articles  in 
Dictionaries,  Discussions  in  Histories  of  the  ApostoUo 
A^,  Introductions  to  or  the  Goepels,  Works  on  NT 
Theology;  Abbott,  Johannine  Ornmmar,  JoAawtme 
VocabiUary;  Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospd; 
Baoon,  The  Fourth  Ooapel  in  Research  arid  Debate; 
Dnimmond,  Character  and  AtUhorship  qf  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  Lowrie,  The  Doctrine  of  St.  John;  Jackson, 
The  Fourth  Oospd  and  some  recent  German  OrUidsm; 
Gieeo,  Sphesian  Canonical  Wr^ings;  £.  F.  Scott,  The 
Fourth  GoMd,  its  Purpose  and  Theolo^  ;  Gardner,  The 
B^ieaian  Gospd;  Ptuohas,  J<Aann\ne  Problems  and 
Modem  Needs ;  Sohmiedel,  The  Joliannine  Writings ; 
Lewis,  Disarrangements  in  the  Fonrlh  Ooapel ;  Stevens, 
Johannine  TheUogy;  Garvie,  Notes  on  the  Fourth 
Gospd  (Exp.,  1914) ;  Bolnnson,  The  Historical  Char- 
Oder  ef  the  Fourth  Gospd  ;  Camhridge  Biblical  Sssaga, 
pp.  261-328;  Wrede,  Charaiter  und  Tendeni  See 
Johan.-£vang.  ;  Balden8pei;gor,  Der  Prolog  des  IVten 
Evang. ;  Schlatter,  Sprache  vnd  Heimai  des  JVten 
Eixing. ;  S^tta,  Das  JoAan.  Evang.  als  Qudle  der 
'^etehiehte  Jesu;  K  Weiss,  Das  Jakan^Evang.  ale 


einheiaiehes  Weri ;  Weodt.  Schithten  m  IVien 
Clemen,  EtUstehang  des  Joh.~Bmng.i  Overtwck, 
Johannesevangdiwn ;  B.  H.  Straohao, }%«  Fourth  Oospd. 

L  1-18.  The  Pralogm:  See  Introdnotioa.  1-& 
The  Wofd  In  Relatloa  to  Qod  and  CnaUmr- 
The  lelnenoes  to  tba  hnffaagB  aad  tboa^  <it  Oen.  1 
axe  idear.  At  the  time  m  oraatim,  if  tiie  phrsae  nay 
be  allowed,  the  Wwd  "  was,"  etemaUy  ndsteot,  e 
aotive  oommnnion  with  God,  and  Divine.  The  ^tA 
about  the  Logos  shows  that  the  Godhead  has  witte 
itself  such  distinctions  as  make  possible  the  exerov. 
within  itself,  fd  the  highest  aotivittes  which  oomspoed 
to  intentouise  and  oommunion  among  nam.  The 
Loftos.  Himsdf  Ood,  was  etranally  tamed  towanli 
God.  He  was  tiie  agent  of  eceation,  ^lart  from  whoa 
nothing  came  into  beinfj^  The  words  '*  that  wis 
made,  if  taken  with  3,  are  easy  but  meaoingkM.  hi 
early  times  they  were  interpreted  as  the  begiiuiiiig  of  ^. 
The  use  made  of  tiie  passage  by  Gnostics  to  sappoct 
their  theories  of  p^ra  of  eeons,  and  the  fact  UmI  it 
seemed  to  ^aos  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  olaas  ot  **  that 
whioh  was  made,"  may  have  led  to  tiw  chanaeL  D 
takm  with  4  they  must  mean  eitim  (a)  Oroatioa  '^was  " 
(i.e.  from  Qod's  point  of  view,  was  so  regarded  in  tte 
eternal  mind)  "  Gfe  in  Him  " — He  Bostains  the  ble  d 
all  that  was  made  tJuouj^  Him ;  or  (6)  As  for  th^t 
whidk  was  made,  in  it  was  life  (ao  LcMsy) ;  for  ike 
oonstruction  t^.  12,  lOzg,  17a4.  But  in  any  case  the 
general  meaning  must  be  that  the  Logos  is  tbe  aooiee 
of  life  as  He  is  the  agent  d  oteatitm.  And  m  maa 
life  takes  ihe  higher  form  of  "  li^t,"  moral  asl 
sparitiial  life,  of  whidi  abo  He  is  tlie  aourost.  He 
fight  between  this  light  and  its  opposite,  the  idooI 
daikneas  of  evil,  has  always  been  going  on,  and  tfat 
light  has  never  Iveen  oonqoerod  (t^is  ana  not  "  nodv- 
stood  "  is  tiie  pTobaUe  meaning  of  the  wend.  Cf.  lis 
and  some  antiiorities  in  617).  PossiUy  5  may  Mhr  % 
tiiB  shining  of  the  tme  li^t  among  OiristiMu  in  tit 
author's  own  time. 

fr-8.  The  PrepantloD  tor  the  Final  Manttestathn.- 
The  way  was  prepared  for  the  final  rev^tioa  by  tis 
woric  01  John.  The  autiwr  takes  the  oppoitvnrty  of 
asserting  John's  true  position  as  against  the  eoctian- 
gant  olfums  a|^>arently  made  for  aiia,  aitbar  hgr  Iff 
own  folknren,  or  tin  Jews  In  asnaal.  Hia  doty  wat 
that  of  the  forarannw  to  herw  Ite  mppKmA  of 

hght. 

»-lS.  The  Work  ot  the  Light  before  th» 
—But  in  truth  the  Ught,  "  whi<di  ligfateUi  < 
was  always  coming  into  the  world.  Possibly  9 
that  when  Jc^  was  **  wttnessing,"  the  tra»  tight  w 
aa  tiie  poiiA  of  "  oomiDg  "  and  waa  aotaaOy  in  ^ 
worid,  which  He  had  created,  though  men  knew  Eb 
not.  But  this  interpretatimi  is  less  natazaL  H*  w» 
always  in  the  world  that  He  had  made,  thoa^tt  wm 
ignorant  of  its  Maker.  His  coming  was  to  Hjb  on 
poflsesBion.  But  "  His  own  "  tailed  to  rcoognaae  IBb. 
In  speaking  of  this  failure  the  writer  is  t^n^Mng  oUi^ 
but  periiaps  not  exohnrely  of  Jews.  Bat  tiw 
had  its  ezeeptioDBL  And  those  who  in  all  ■ 
received  Him,  guned  tiie  hifdm  life  of  tlia  spadlh ' 

u  entered  upon  br  a  Mr&i  from  God,  with  1  

fieshly  motives  and  physical  descent  have  natMaf  ts 
do.   The  use  made  by  Gnosttos  of  this  wno  to  Tiifr** 
their  theories  of  the  "  sf^oal  seed  "         ham  W 
to  the  substituticHii  of  the  singular  "  who  wm  has  ' 
which  made  the  words  lefer  to  Christy 
dearly  dnnaads      phual  "^who  weca  bm.** 
tbe  words  describe      method  of  the  ^irilMil 
of  those  who  "reoeiTed"  the  Logoa.  «tar 
the  mqpwtanoe  of  the  paaaaM  Ift  o«|^  fflAng^ai 
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be  Mid  tiiat  titere  is  strong  eridenoe  iot  the  singoUr 
(Tertnlbon,  Irenieus,  the  Codex  Veronensis  of  the  Old 
Letin  VS.  probably  MeChodhi^  possibly  JnsUn  Har^). 
The  dngnhr  leads  np  well  to  14,  and  the  oomezion 
with  what  pieoedee  is  good,  the  Bonahip  of  Christiana 
zests  on  His  scmship.  ui  particular  the  veir  emphatio 
threefold  negative  statement  of  13  seems  to  be  dueoted 
against  some  who  affirmed  the  oontrary,  and  suoh  a 
denial  was  far  more  hkehr  to  be  of  CSirist  s  supematoral 
emoqrtam  than  of  the  INrhie  begetting  td  CSiristians 
hi  ibo  qnritoal  sense.  Hie  ■fa'g"U'-  Is  found,  howevw, 
m  no  Gr.  MS. ;  it  may  have  originated  in  Latin  Uirough 
tbe  ambiguity  of  the  Latin  lelative  pronoun  (qw) ; 
and  it  may  have  been  introdnoed  to  affirm  the  super- 
natmal  conception.  Hamack  has  recently  (July  1915) 
in  a  letuthv  daousaion.  Zur  Ttset^britik  laid  ChruidUjgic 
dtr  8oiriftt%  dta  JokamiM*,  ocmabided  on  eereinl 
emmtds  that  the  pAnral  oannot  be  aoo^rted,  and  that 
uie  passage  referred  originallT  to  the  virgin  conception. 
But  he  considers  that  this  alBO  Is  not  £  place  in  this 
oontezt.  He  thinks  tJiat  the  verse  was  added  in  the 
margin  as  a  oommmt  on  the  words  "  And  the  Word 
became  flesh  "  at  a  very  eskriy  time  and  in  the  Johannine 
drole.  It  ran  "He  was  begotten,  etc.,"  the  relative 
inonoun  being  abeent  as  in  Codex  D,  the  Veroellmas 
<Latan),  and  perhaps  in  TertuUiui.  When  the  words 
had  been  tc^en  into  the  text  the  relative  was  insetted 
by  some. — A.  6.  P.]  For  the  woik  of  the  Logos  among 
mm.  before  the  Incarnation  c/.  I240  {Isaiah)  ami  per- 
haps 856  (Abraham).  The  interpretation  which  &uls 
in  these  verses  an  anticipated  account  of  tbe  work  of 
the  Incarnate  Logoe,  whioh  is  out  of  place  before  tbe 
anhninatmg  deolantkn  of  14*  is  less  natnmL 

14-18.  Ths  Fun  and  Rnal  Revelation.-- Tbe  work  of 
the  Ix^os  culminated  in  what  alone  oould  give  to 
men  a  complete  and  intelligible  revelation,  so  far  as 
man  «an  grasp  it,  of  the  nature  and  being  of  God.  The 
Divine  Logos,  who,  as  Ood,  has  the  knowledge  of  God 
trbidi  none  else  oan  have,  entered  into  the  life  of  meu, 
imdar  the  tmlinaiy  oooditiona  of  hnmanity,  so  that 
B»  oould  speak  to  men  In  their  own  language.  His 
liMdides  bad  sem  how,  when  He  dwelt  in  the  teat  of 
iaob  ((^.2  Oor.  6ifT.),  as  the  "Sbeohinah"  appeared 
n  Israel  in  the  "  Tent  (Ex.  268f.),  His  tme  i^araoter 
md  beii^  shone  forth,  the  "  s^ry  "  of  an  only-begotten 
ton.  on  whom  the  father  of  all  had  bestowed  au  that 
9e  had  to  give,  full  of  the  attxaotiveness  that  God's 
SftTonr  gives,  axid  <tf  truth,  so  i\aA  He  oould  malce  God 
mown  to  men.  The  only  natural  exi^anation  14  is 
■bat  it  refen  to  bodily  and  not  spiritual  vision  (e/.  1  jn. 
:  if.).  It  was  rendered  possible  oy  the  Word  beooming 
leeh. 

Onoe  more  (13)  there  is  an  appeeJ  to  John's  "  wit- 
ueas."  He  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice  (ef.  Bom,  937). 
:t  is  given  in  words  which  aie  praotioally  a  qnotati<m 
if  30,  where  the  {rimae  "  of  whom  I  spake "  is  a 
latoral  nfteenoe  to  27.  (Here  tto  words  are  awkwaixU 
lenoe  tbe  oorreetion  noted  in  ng.)  "  He  vas  before 
ae  "  must  imply  belief  in  His  pre-existenoe.  The 
took  of  Enoch  shows  that  One  who  was  reffiutled  as 
Cesfdah  would  be  so  thought  of.  The  difficulty  ia 
oond  up  with  Uiat  of  John's  reoognition  of  Jeens  as 
Ceasiah.  16  and  even  lyt  are  sometimes  attributed 
o  the  Baptist.  Bat  they  olearly  take  np  the  thooght 
f  14.  "We  saw  and  knew,  for  we  all  reoeived  from 
lie  fullness  in  ever-increasing  snpi^."  The  difietenoe 
etween  Jadaism  and  Christianitv  is  sharply  pointed 
-legal  pceeepte,  powerless  to  give  life,  imposed  through 
he  aoeney  at  a  man,  and  tbe  gift  of  true  life  and  tarae 
nowiedge  tome^  into  b^ng  and  imjdanted  in  man 
7  tlie  ewaifan  *nwgy       a  greater  tiiaa  Moaea." 


No  man  has  seen  or  can  tell  of  God.  "  God  only  be- 
gottw,"  (n^.)  the  Word  who  is  Divine  and  possesses  the 
whole  power  <A  Qod,  with  whom  He  Uvea  in  active 
oonimonion,  has  made  God  known.  Tbe  sense  will 
be  tiie  name  if  the  eaaier,  but  less  fovoible,  reading 
"the  (»ily-begottai  Stm"  {t^.  3i6,ill.  I  Jn.  49)  » 
adopted. 

L  l»-27.  The  Baptist's  Witness  aboaf  Himself.— 
Instead  of  leoountang  the  work  and  mission  of  the 
Baf^t^as  the  other  gospels,  the  writwadeots  inoidoitB 
whioh  show  him  as  the  Witness.  These  incidents  are 
certainly  told  in  terms  whioh  reflect  later  ChriHtian 
thought.  But  they  contain  much  that  <k>ea  not 
obviously  oonbribute  to  the  writer's  special  purpose, 
and  which  aujggests  real  knowledge  or  at  leant  trust- 
wortl»r  traditiui.  If  several  of  Jesus'  earliest  disoiples 
were  followera  of  the  Baptist,  Ae  prominonoe  assj^ied 
to  his  ministry  in  the  Synoptao  aooonnt  reowvee  a 
natural  explanation.  The  Jews,  the  regions  party 
of  tiie'nation,  strenuous  for  the  Law  uid  tradition, 
are  anxious  about  the  new  religious  movement,  and 
smkI  a  commission,  apparentiy  instigated  by  the 
Phariseee  (24),  though  ounsieting  of  (?)  Sadauoean 
priests  and  Levitee.  John  declares  that  he  w  neither 
Messiah  nor  evm  one  of  Hts  expected  precursors  (MaL 
4s,  Dt.  18i3)>  and  describee  his  own  position  in  the 
words  of  la.  40$.  To  their  suiprise  that  auoh  an  one 
should  "  baptize  "  he  answers  that  his  baptism  is  only 
a  purifloatory  and  preliminary  rite.  A  greater  tiian 
he  is  among  them  though  tiiey  know  Him  not.  The 
site  of  this  incident  (Bethany,  aooordiog  to  the  true 
text)  is  unknown.  At  a  oomparatively  early  date 
(OrigNi,  and  tbe  eailieat  Syr:  Veiaion)  the  name 
Bethabara  was  substituted. 

L  The  BapOst's  Wtauss  to  Hlmsetf.— The 

baptism  of  Jesus  has  apparentiy  taken  plaoe,  John 
pomts  to  Him  as  the  greater  one  of  whom  he  had 
spoken.  His  own  work  of  baptism,  which  has  not 
been  described  but  is  assumed  to  be  known,  is,  he 
says,  prmantury  to  the  manifiBstation  of  Meesiah  to 
Israel.  Qke  others  John  had  been  ignorant,  till  the 
sign  of  the  Spirit  desoending  and  abiding  on  Jesoa 
had  revealed  to  him  the  true  Baptizer,  who  should  give 
moa  the  true  baptism  of  tbe  Spirit.  The  section  eads 
witii  John's  "  witness  "  tiiat  suoh  an  one  is  the  very 
Son  of  God.  [In  34  there  is  a  variant  reading,  *'  the 
Gleet  of  God  "  instead  of  "  the  Son  <A  God."  It  has 
very  sferong  esriv  attestation,  and  is  aooepted  by  Blase, 
Neeblft  and  ZaW  In  the  work  already  mentioned 
on  13,  Hamack  has  adopted  it  and  sought  to  show 
itH  importance.  It  is  simply  a  term  for  the  Hessiah, 
but  it  forms  an  addition  to  the  contaots  of  the  Fourth 
Goepel  with  the  Third  (Lk.  833, 2335),  and  it  iUustmtes 
how  deeply  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is  rooted  in  Jewish 
theology,  a  point  whioh  deserves  emphasis  in  view  of 
the  pieeent  tendency  to  atteibnte  to  fiim  an  un- Jewish 
Hdkniam. — A.  S.  P.]  The  full  reoognition  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah  by  John  and  others  at  t^e  outset  is  a  well- 
known  diffiouh?^.  ,  If  it  is  historioal  it  was  the  act  of 
men  who  saw  m  a  remarkable  man  the  fulfllm^t  of 
tiieir  expectations,  but  thought  of  Him  as  one  who 
would  satisfy  their  national  Measianism.  When  they 
found  out  that  H«  woold  do  nothing  of  the  sort  they 
changed  their  minds,  tiH  He  had  taught  them  what  to 
look  for  in  the  true  Messiah.  [22-24  and  35-^  may 
be  parallel  narratives  ;  so  also  29-31  and  32-34.  See 
Wellhansen.  Das  Bivangdium  Johannia,  pp.  9,  11. — ' 
A.  J.GJ 

90.  The  "  Lamb  of  God  "  has  been  interfneted  witk 
r^Brmce  (a)  to  the  Faseh^  lamb  (ISx.  12)  witJi 
triiiah  the  writer*  like  Fanl  (1  Oor.  57}r4d«itifie8|Je8UB, 
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bnt  vhioh  was  not  a  sin  ofiering  (see  39) ;  (&)  to  the 
lamb  qS  the  moming  and  evening  eaorifioe ;  (e)  to  the 
lamb  of  la.  tSd^fL  where  the  oonneiion  with  nn-bearing 
ifl  owtain.  Tlie  erangeUBt  haa  probably  interproted* 
and  peihapB  modified,  in  Uie  li^t  of  later  Chiirtian 
thought  (c/.  also  Oen.  22)  what  ori^mally  mlnred  to 
the  destniotion,  not  the  "  bearing,''  of  sm. 

L  85-^1.  Tin  Bv^'s  Dbelples  and  Jesns.— On  the 
morrow  to  two  of  hia  dlBoipIee  John  bears  similar 
witneaa.  The  aooount  in  its  details  saggrata  the  reool- 
leoUona  of  one  to  whom  the  incident  had  been  the 
toining-point  of  hia  life.  The  tonth  hour,  four  o'clock, 
if  true  or  traditkoial,  may  have  sufitgeated  to  the  writer 
*'  tho  b^inning  of  a  new  era."  He  oould  hardly  have 
invented  it  for  that  parpoee.  The  unnamed  <£Boi|de 
(c/.  40)  is  generally  identified  with  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  41  does  not  really  hint  tliat  he  abo  brought 
hia  brother  Jamee.  JesoB  reads  ihe  character  of  Smon, 
and  pedioba  tiiat  men  will  find  in  him  the  Rook  man, 
and  will  ao  oall  him  (cf.  Mk.  3i6).  It  is  apparently  Peter 
who  (43)  wifl^ea  to  return  to  Galilee,  and'^^finda  '^Pbilh)^ 
aa  he  himaelf  bad  been  found.  Philip  oontinnea  the 
ohain,  and  finds  Nathonael,  graeralty,  out  not  alwayx 
in  eariy  timea,  identified  with  Bartholomew,  the  usual 
companion  of  Phihp  in  the  Syooptio  listo.  Jesus  reads 
his  ehaneter  too*  a  taw  laramite  (Geo.  SSsS)  with 
n<aie  of  the  guile  oi  the  moe  td  Jacob,  the  snpplantn 
(dm.  2736).  He  is  oonvinoed  by  what  seems  to  him 
at  any  rate  auperiiomui  knowledge  and  makes  his 
ooofeamon.  The  Lord'a  answer  teaches  that  the  fait^ 
wbii^i  resta  on  signs  and  wonders  muat  yield  to  that 
which  re^^iaea  tho  B{Mrittud  oharaoter  of  HeaaisJi's  work 
•nd  kingdom.  Heavm  will  be  opened  and  angeb 
■aoend  and  descend  npcHi  ttie  Son  of  Man  {Qen.  SSii). 

n.  1-12.  Th«  Marrfagt  at  Oaiia.--On  the  third  da^r 
the  promiae  to  Nathanael  of  greater  thinga  to  follow  la 
falfiued.  Modem  exploration  has  suggested  three 
sites  for  Cana,  alt  of  them  near  NaEareth,  and  to  tho  X. 
or  NE.  of  that  {Jaoe  (p.  29).  In  Mk.  63  only  the  siateta 
are  mentioned  by  tiie  people  of  Nazareth  as  being 
**with  us."  Zahn  sn^eets  that  they  had  married 
and  aettlod  there,  the  family  having  moved  to  Cana. 
We  mayat  least  notioe  the  independenoe  of  the  SynoiAio 
narrative  which  the  mention  01  the  ptaoe  shows.  The 
mother  of  Jesus  oaJls  Hia  attention  to  the  failure  of 
wine  at  a  wedding  feast  to  which  He  and  Hia  diaoiplea 
had  been  invited.  Jesus  answers,  in  terms  in  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  rebuke  or  diaieapeot  *  (1^.  1936), 
that  the  time  has  not  ocnue  for  Htm  to  intratoe.  Ha 
haa  not  yet  TDoeived  the  Father's  intimation,  tor  vhidi 
He  always  waits,  Hia  mother,  clearly  a  "  friend  of 
the  honae,"  bids  the  servants  do  His  bidding. 
lai^  stone  jars  were  standing,  to  be  uaed  in  purifica- 
tion. Between  them  they  would  hold  more  Uian 
100  gallons.  Tboee  He  bt<^  the  servants  fill  and  draw 
from  them,  or  (if  with  Westoott  ve  {mas  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  Or.  word  used)  from  the  well,  and  give 
to  the  ''ruler  of  the  feast,"  «.«■  to  the  chief  servant  {(^. 
mg.)  who  ia  in  charge  of  the  supply  of  food  and  drink- 
He  expreasea  hia  anrprise  in  homely  language,  whioh 
suggeate  popular  tracUtioQ  rather  than  the  didactic 
aims  of  the  evangriiat.  [The  "  aign  "  aummaiiaea  the 
Galilean  ministry  with  its  brightiima  and  oheerfnbieBB ; 
pf.  Hk.  2i9-32^A.  J.  0.1  After  this  the  lamify  and 
Uie  disciples  make  a  short  visit  to  Capemaom.  [Pos- 
sibly 323-30  ctfiginally  stood  between  ta  and  >3* — 
A.  J.  G.] 

n.  The  deansliig  of  fb»  Tunple.— The  Paaa- 

over  "  ci  tite  Jews  "  as  ui  author  writm^  for  Chriatiaoa 

^■jlt^NwOe  ta  BT,  tx.  Kl,  and  Bnridtt  Id  JTli8.zffi.  ftH.— 


naturally  deanibea  it  wititont  special  aignificanoe  or 
bias,  was  near.  Jeaua,  following  the  custom  ot  tha 
"  reUgioua  "  party  in  EUa  naticm,  goaa  up  with  Bm 
diaci^ee  (17,  22)  to  keep  the  feaat  (ef.  Ex.  23isV 
He  finds  the  Temjie  deseorated  by  an  iflioit  traffic  ii 
animals  for  the  aaorifioee,  and  "  saorod  "  dwkeb  of  Oi 
heavy  Phoenioiau  standard  (pp.llM.},  in  wiiich  alooeiit 
Temple  tax  oould  be  paid.  The  expnlaion  ia  dageaiM 
with  a  fullness  and  oorrentnesa  of  deteil  (nolaeecapeeii^ 
the  driving  out  of  the  cattle  and  (T)  their  atteodarii, 
the  anertmnatg  of  the  moneydutng^'  tabtea,  and  A* 
tdting  the  UnMellers  to  take  aw«f  their  ouns)  fcraajg 
tiian  m  find  in  tiie  SynopMv  aooonnta,  xt.  oonaiv 
nearest.  Hie  worda  of  tjj^^mmaod  in  16,  as  ocot- 
pared  with  the  quotatio^xrom  Jer.  7ii  in  Mk.  lli^ 
favour  the  originali^R  the  Jt^iannine  aoooant,.  h 
tho  hgdit  of  later  eve^  the  dieoiplea  aaw  in  tbe  inoidaDt 
a  fulfilment  of  09q.  In  Haib  ranooomnoe  wfak4 
follows,  it  is  poirililB  that  the  aathiff  sees  a  folfitmat 
fA.  Pl  60^  The  "Jews,"  the  leUfljona  par^  ai 
ropreaented  by  tJieir  leaders,  demand  His  anthority 
to  atAin  this  manner  {t^.  Mk.  UsS).  The  laxiggageo^ 
18&  seems  to  reflect  Mk.  811  [but  the  attitode  oi  J«ar 
to  tho  request  ia  difieient,  Jn.  219,  Mk.  812.^ — A.  J.  Q.\ 
Aa  ^(^en  to  the  men  td  Hia  time  the  Ixwifa  anamr 
oan  (mhr  mean,  "Go  on  with  your  evil  tfv^^ 
here,  which  muat  lead  to  the  final  daseetafiom  aai 
deetruotion  of  the  place  as  the  Temple  of  God ;  aad 
when  yon  have  completed  your  fatal  work.  I  v9 
raise  shortly  a  new  '^Temjde,'  in  the  hearto  of  trat 
diaoiplee  of  the  kingdom,  where  God  can  dwei" 
(e/.  Jer.  73-14).  It  waa  inevitable  that  later  CTjiiaiiM 
reflection  ahowd  see  in  tiie  worda  a  lefetence  to  ffi 
(vucifixion,  for  which  tbe  Jews  wne  nqpoauabk 
and  Hia  leauireotion.  The  **  Sorintnva  '*  Is  pcobaUt 
Pa.  6O9  {rather  than  Pa.  I610),  which  reoeived  its  fbi 
fnlfiimwt  on  Calvary.  The  forty-six  years  may  nks. 
not  to  Herod's  alterations  (p.  609),  begun  in  20  b.(1  aeil 
not  finiahed  till  A.D.  63  (Joaephua,  Ant.  xx.  Ok  hot  M 
Zerubbabel'a  Temple,  anppoaed  to  have  been  begm  a 
the  first  year  of  pytna  560,  and  completed  &  tte 
mnth  year  of  Darius,  S13  (see  Clasmoal  Acnaw,  I8K 
pp.  896.).  U  the  worda  which  were  misrepceMnted  at 
the  trial  (Mk  14s8)  were  apokeo  aa  bore  reootded,  tkt 
incident  of  the  false  witnesses  is  naturally  expJaiiMd. 
especially  if  a  period  of  two  yean  or  more  had  into- 
vened. 

n.  88~36..TbeRflSiUtoof  UwimtVMttoJmirim 
— Ths  reatdt  of  the  Lrad's  viait  to  Jorueatoui  at  tft* 
^aaoyer  and  His  wodk  thne  waa  tiiat  many  hsiiaist 

on  hia  name,"  t.e.  they  were  convinoed  thai  ^  waa  ttt 
Meaaiah  and  were  ready  to  follow  Him  aa  aaeh,  <f 
course  interpreting  the  title  aooording  to  ihxa  on 
expectations  and  aspraUois.  Jeaus,  knowing  thor 
tiiou^ta,  refoaea  to  tznat  Himself  to  tiiem.  liar 
views  an  inocMnpatil^  with  Hia.  Beitwe  He  oan  !• 
tiie  Mtoaaiah  of  Hia  peode.  He  moat  taadi  tlssH  Hi 
true  oharaoter  of  the  Meesianio  kingdcan.  If  Urn  ii 
anthentio  history,  it  may  go  some  way  towwds  «■ 
riaining  the  dineienoe  boiweeo  this  gospel  sad  4a 
Bynoptiats  in  respect  of  tbe  attitude  ot  Jeaaa,  A 
diadplea,  and  ttie  peo^,  with  regard  to  Uie  q^DBrttaa 

m.  1-81.  The  ^OonvflKutfoo  vKli  TlhiiiMc 

Nioodemoa  ia  an  example  of  those  to  iriKna  Hkm  tjad 
could  uot  trust  Himselt  The  rtoiy  shows  hov  Bt 
tried  to  bring  Uioae  whom  Hia  *i^ing  had  iaqasHri 
to  a  truer  oonooption  of  the  Messianio  kii^pluw.  Bm 
as  in  all  the  Johannine  apeeolies  the  eaBTSnaHsn  h 
recorded  in  terms  whioh  reflect  latsr  tliimjil  Mri  • 
peases  out  into  more  genmal  thoapMi  Mi  Ua«. 
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Nioodemna  dimppean,  and  before  tho  end  the  uiUior 
is  teaobins  the  men  of  hiB  own  time.  We  oairnok 
aatiriiMitonly  Mparate  speech  from  oommoit.  And  yet 
tliroti^unit  the  subjeota  and  tiionKfatB  have  natnralljf 
grown  out  of  the  hietorioal  situation.  The  author  la 
not  aimidj  developing,  in  the  light  of  later  Jewish 
oontiuvor^,  his  views  on  the  neeeHsity  of  Christian 
baptism,  and  the  sfHiitnal  oharaoter*  of  (SthsUan 
Measiamo  expeotation.  A  leader  <^  the  "  Jewish " 
party,  favoomUy  dispoaed  by  what  he  has  sem  and 
neani  of  Jesus*  woilm  in  the  oapital.  oomee  to  mate 
further  inquiiiee.  What  has  the  new  BabU  to  teaoh 
about  the  kinsdom  T  [The  "  kingdom  "  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  Jn.  only  in  I836,  "  my  kingd<mi."]  He 
is  not  encouraged.  A  complete  change  of  view, 
oompatable  to  nothing  lass  than  being  bom  over 
again,  ia  needed  before  he  and  his  frieods  can  undw- 
atand  the  true  oharaoter  of  the  kingdom.  Ntoo- 
demos'  answer  is  not  the  mere  stupidity  of  nusunder^ 
standing  which  the  author  is  suppoaed  to  attribute 
in  this  gospel  to  the  opponmts  of  the  Christ.  He 
refuses  to  admit  that  the  rdigious  leaders  oan  need 
80  complete  a  change.  Jesus  answen  that  John's 
baptism  of  panfioation  and  the  Messianic  baptism  of 
the  Spint  are  tiie  neoesaary  preparation  for  admission 
to  the  kingdom,  Tlie  capacity  to  entor  into  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  must  be  created  in  a  man  by  the  Spint 
of  God.  Nioodemus'  surprise  ia  rebuked,  wiUi  special 
emphasia  on  the  "  You.*'  The  peoide  perhaps,  bat 
not  the  ruleiB,  ie  his  obvious  unspoken  thought.  Then 
the  question  "  How  I  "  is  answered.  like  the  wind, 
the  workings  of  God's  Spirit  cannot  be  traced.  Thev 
aie  known  by  thnr  efiects.  They  follow  His  wiU. 
The  play  on  two  meanin^^  of  the  same  word  (pneuma), 
"  wind  and  "  spirit,"  u  possible  in  Gr.  It  is  more 
natural  in  Heb.  {ruah)  or  Aram.  To  Nioodemus'  re- 
peated "  How  T "  Jesus  expreeaes  surprise  that  a 
relifrious  leader  should  have  failed  to  see  the  teaching 
of  Soriptum,  and  oontrasts  the  oonsciousneas  of  cer- 
tainty, bom  of  experience,  with  which  He  and  John 
oan  speak,  though  the  "  religions "  refuse  to  hear. 
Peiitapa,  however,  lib  is  the  author's  comment  on  his 
own  generation.  If  the  "  earthly  "  teaohiog  about  the 
need  of  new  birth  is  nnintellii^ble,  how  oan  the  higher 
teaching  of  God's  purposes  for'  the  kingdom  be  grsei^d  t 
Only  the  "  Son  of  Man  "  {n.  670),  who  is  in  touch  with 
heaven,  oan  reveal  them.  Compate  Dt.  30x2  and  4  Ezr. 
A I  -  X I ,  a  passage  which  offers  sevnal  hiteiesUng  puallels 
bo  this  section.  Though  "  Jews  "  reject,  God  will  exalt 
H'lB  Messiah  so  that  all  must  see  and  acknowledge. 
Clearly  the  author  puts  his  own  meaning  on  "  exalta- 
tion." The  word  must  have  had  to  Xicodemus  a 
Jifierent  and  simpler  seiue.  In  what  follows  (16)  the 
author's  own  thoughts  and  theoI<^  become  more 
apparent,  but  the  subject  is  the  natural  sequence  to 
vluit  has  been  said.  £1  popular  Heananic  expeotation 
Ifessiah*!  fmiotion  is  to  judge.  The  Lord  teaohee  that 
Hie  primary  work  is  to  save,  not  to  ju<^e.  For  those 
tvho  aooept  Him  the  need  of  judgment  is  over.  For 
those  who  reject,  their  refusal  is  their  sentence.  But 
low  oan  Mendah  judge  and  yet  not  come  to  judge  T 
Judgment,  i.e.  separation,  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  Doming  ot  light  which  evil  shuns  but  good  men 
weloome.  Judnnent  is  a  nvelation  of  obankoter,  in- 
^taUe  and  self-worldng  when  onoo  the  "  Son  "  has 
let  the  true  standard  (c/.  I^.  234I.).  [The  SynopUc 
wontorport  of  Nicodemus  is  the  rich  yoong  ruler  (Mk. 
LO17-32}.  We  may  also  compare  the  injunctions  to 
*  torn  and  become  as  little  children,"  and  Paul's  doctrine 
)f  the  old  and  the  new  man.  Note  that  the  belief  of 
is-ax  is  much  deeper  than  that  of  223-25. — A.  J.  G.] 


HL  23-36.  The  Last  Appearanee  of  the  BipOit— 

Convinced  that  the  nation  is  not  ripe  for  Measiania 
teachings  Jesus  IhUb  back  on  pnpatatoiy  work  similar 
to  titat  of  John,  who  was  ooutmums  his  woifc  at  ^kiMi 
near  Salim.  1ji  Eosebiua'  time  this  was  identified 
with  a  i^aoe  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria 
not  far  from  Bcthshan.  Modem  explorers  favour  a 
joLaoe  called  'Aynun,  north  of  the  Sanm  near  Nablus. 
The  evangelist  notes  that  John's  imprisonment  did 
not  take  plaoe,  as  the  eariier  gospels  (Mk.  I14)  seem 
to  imply,  oefore  the  beginning  of  Jeeus'  pablio  woifc. 
A  dispute  arose  between  John's  disciples  and  a  "  Jew  " 
about  piirifioation,  ^bably  leading  to  a  oomparison 
of  the  cleansing  power  of  the  two  baptisms.  The 
disciules  of  John  are  jealous  for  their  master's  honour, 
hardly  an  impoesibihty  (Wellhaunen)  after  the  witness 
borne  by  him  to  tiwaopadority  of  Jesus.  The  sjAenndid 
answer  <A  seU-deniat  will  always  appeal  to  men.  The 
BuccesB  of  Jeeus  oomee  from  above.  John  reminds  his 
diaoifdee  that  he  himself  has  borne  witness  to  bis 
greater  Follower.  His  own  duty  is  that  of  tite  bride- 
groom's friend,  to  bring  the  bride  Israel  to  the  bride- 
groom. His  joy  will  be  full  when  that  is  done.  It 
belongs  to  the  neoessity  of  Qod'3  plan  that  the  fore- 
runner should  give  way  before  the  Qirist.  The  section 
31-36  has  so  many  points  of  ccmnezion  with  tiw 
account  of  Kioodemus  that  it  has  been  plausibly 
supposed  to  have  been  accidratally  transferred  to  its 
present  position  (<^.  2i2*).  In  ita  present  context  it 
most  be  undentood  as  {giving)  the  writer's  reflections 
on  the  Baptist's  words,  John  could  not  have  spoken 
3zb  after  36.  The  heavenly  character  of  Messiah's 
waA  is  oontraated  with  the  earthly  nature  of  John's. 
He  that  oomee  from  heaven  spews  from  certain 
knowledge,  though  few  care  to  listen.  John  and  those 
who  accepted  the  Christ  asserted  the  troth  of  God.  For 
God's  troth  is  spoken  by  God's  Messenger.  He  received 
in  full  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  in  contrast  to  the  partial 
inapiration  Of  the  men  ot  okL  He  has  His  Father  s  love, 
whioh  has  given  Him  all.  So  he  tiiat  believes  on  the  Son 
has  the  higher  hie,  whi<di  the  disobedient  shall  never 
even  aee.  Aa  with  Nioodemus,  so  here,  the  Baptist  has 
disappoMed  and  the  writer  speaks.  But  the  view 
which  sees  in  the  whole  part^raph  nothing  but  a 
scene  invented  to  get  one  more  occasion  for  Uie  Bap- 
tist's **  witness,"  and  to  justify  the  use  of  Christian 
baptism,  is  an  impossiUe  expanation  of  its  ozigia. 
To  invent  a  soene  in  which  Jesus  CaUa  baok  on  the  k>war 
^ane  of  the  Baptist's  work  is  not  the  cuatom  of  the 
(Suistian  apologist, 

IV.  1-42.  Ohhst  In  Samaria.— 1-26.  Ohifst  and  the 
Samaritan  Woman. — The  Lord  {for  the  title  rf.  623, 
II2,  2O20,  2I7,  with  certain  parte  of  Lk..  e.g.  186*), 
having  learned  that  the  Pharisees  are  aware  of  the 
suoooss  of  His  baptism,  administered  by  His  disciples, 
retiree  to  Galilee,  to  avoid  oppoeition  whioh  nughi 
lead  to  a  premature  crisis.  This  obliged  Him  to 
pass  througn  Samaria,  unless  Ho  chose  the  longer 
route  through  Penea,  oftm  adopted  by  strict  Jews 
to  avoid  denlemmt.  So  He  comes  to  Syohar,  identi- 
fied by  Jerome  with  Shechem  (Nablus),  and  now 
more  uBuallv  with  'Askar  at  the  R  foot  of  Mt.  Ebal. 
Jacob's  welT  (p.  30)  a  on  the  main  road  from  Judsaa  to 
Bamaria,  doee  to  the  foot  of  Qerizim.  Tired  with  the 
jouraoy.  He  rests  at  noon  1^  the  well  In  the  absence 
of  His  disciples  He  asks  a  Samaritan  woman,  who 
had  come  to  draw  water,  for  a  drink.  [The  point  of 
8  ia  that  the  diaoiples  had  gone  into  the  town,  taking 
with  them  the  rope  and  bucket  carried  on  joumevs 
in  Palestine^  so  Uiat  Jesus  could  not  draw  for  Mimsuf, 
aa  the  woman  remarked  (11),  Jesus-and  the  lUso^iles 
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ore  BQperior  to  Jewiah  piejadioes,  which  were  not, 
however,  so  striot  then  aa  they  became  later. — ^A.  8.  P.] 
She  is  surprieed  at  svoh  a  requeet  from  a  Jew.  U 
9&  is  a  later  gloss  it  is  true  to  uot.  Using  the  meta- 
phor thoa  suggested,  Jesus  tries  to  tell  her  <A  QoA*b 
gift,  the  Doming  of  the  kingdom.  In  oompariscm 
with  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  as  the  living  water 
of  a  spring  compared  to  that  of  a  well  (</.  Jer.  213). 
She  is  surprised  Can  He  do  more  for  them  than 
Jacob  who  gave  them  the  well  T  He  explains  that 
His  gift  will  quench  spiritual  thirst,  and  not  for  a 
time  only  but  <»ioe  for  all.  Again  she  misunder- 
stands,  and  He  now  tiiea  to  arouse  the  feeling  oi 
spiritual  need  through  the  sense  of  guilt.  The  gift 
is  only  for  those  who  are  willing  to  share  it.  So 
she  is  hidden  to  mimmon  her  husband.  This  leads 
to  a  oonfee&iOD.  ADegorista  interpret  the  five  husbands 
as  the  five  senses,  the  books  of  the  Law,  or  the  five 
gods  worshipped  by  the  Samaritans  (2  K.  1724,301,34). 
Convinoed  by  this  proof  of  His  knowledge  that  He  is  a 
prophet,  she  pats  before  Him  her  leUmous  diffionlties,  or 
wiBDoe  to  hear  how  He  will  deal  with  the  stock  subject 
of  oontroveny  between  Jews  and  Samaritans.  This 
suggests  a  possible  line  of  teaohing  that  she  can  under- 
stand. LooaJ  Teetriotions  are  not  the  last  word  in  true 
woisfaip.  When  the  Measianio  hour  strikes  they  will 
disapjpear.  Au  to  the  point  at  iBsne,  Samaritan  worship 
was  ignoztnt,  Qod's  satntion  starte  from  Judaism 
forthMe  who  read  ri^tly  the  mossage  of  the  Soripturea. 
But  toie  wonhip,  whioh  will  soon  be  possiUe,  known  no 
limitations  of  race.  It  is  siuritnal,  offered  to  the  Eather 
who  is  n»rit,  and  who  claims  from  His  children  a 
worship  baaed  on  a  true  knowledge  of  Hia  nature. 
Again  she  fails  to  grasp  His  meaning.  Messiah,  whom 
Samaritans,  using  at  least  the  Fttitateuch,  expeoted 
as  well  as  Jews,  must  eettie  auoh  qaeatfons.  In  reply 
Josos  announces  that  He  is  Messiah.  This  is  in  oooord- 
ance  with  the  writer's  view  that  Jesus  aooepted  the 
title  from  the  first,  though  He  drew  back,  when  He 
duoorered  the  real  attitude  of  the  Judoans.  In 
Samaria  this  hesitation  was  unneoessary.  The  Synoptio 
inddent  of  the  Syrophoenioian  woman  auggosts  that 
Uiere  is  some  lustorioal  truth  behind  this  view,  though 
as  it  stands  it  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  author's  own 
time. 

IV.  27-^  The  Retom  of  the  Dlsolples.~The 

discifdes  return  with  the  food  they  have  bonght. 
They  are  surprised  that  Jesus  ia  talking  with  a  woman 
(c/.  Pirte  Aooth,  i,  6,  "  Prolong  not  disoouine  with  a 
woman  "),  The  woman  retama  to  the  oity,  and  her 
report  leads  the  men  to  "  oome  and  boo."  Ifouiwhile 
ihe  dieoiplea  offer  the  food  to  Jetms.  But.  His  experi- 
moea  have  banished  phyaioal  hunger.  He  eTptains 
that  Hia  true  life  is  supported  by  doing  His  Father's 
woric  Signs  of  aocomphshment  aro  not  wanting.  In 
common  parianoe  four  months  separate  seed-time  from 
harvest  (unless  35a  is  to  be  taken  as  a  note  of  time,  in 
ubidk  oasB  the  event  mnst  have  haitpened  in  Deoember 
or  Jannaiy).  In  the  sjnritoal  j^rveet,  wfaitdi  is  inde- 
pendent of  time,  the  grain  is  abeady  ripe,  as  ther  will 
see  if  ^ter  look  at  tho  men  ooming  from  the  my  to 
Him.  When  firutt  is  gathered  in  to  eternal  life,  sower 
and  reaper  share  a  oommon  joy.  He  saying,  "  One 
sowoth,  anotjier  reapeth."  which  in  the  earthly  sidme 
Toioes  the  oomplaint  oi  the  opiaeaaed,  deprived  <h  the 
fruit  of  th^  toil,  reoeives  in  the  spiritual  sphere  ite 
ide«U  fulfilment,  when  all  the  woikers  rejoioe  that  men 
aie  brouffht  to  eternal  life.  In  the  bread  thev  have  just 
bought  tiie  disciples  have  reaped  the  lemud  of  others' 
aowmg.  Let  them  remember  it  when  it  ia  their  turn 
o  sow. 


IV.  88-46.  Tb»  Ynbnm  of  flit  Bimiilfm  iai 

Hetara  to  OaUee.— Hw  author  reoonb  the  effeek  of 
penono!  oontaot  With  Jesus  on  the  men  who  ems 
nom  the  oity.  Tb»  expreanon,  **  SavioDr  oi  the 
Woiid,"  most  oome  from  the  antbor,  vho  om  tht 
inoident  to  emphaain  the  leadinsM  d  noo-JswiA 
peoples  to  leoeire  the  Ohrist,  and  the  anperkHity  d 
bith  whioh  rests  on  pencmal  experienoe.  Jeeoa,  ■ 
spite  of  His  suooeas,  stays  only  two  days.  His  tree 
work  is  in  Qalilee,  His  own  country,  where  He  ia  aot 
hkely  to  leoeive  honcrars  whioh  at  preaaat  wonU  he 


r.  46-M.  Hm  HodlBK  «(  Oo  800  ct  the  Kl^ 
Offleer. — Hie  narrative  is  plain  and  needs  little  ooaa- 
ment.  The  similarity  of  tiie  story  to  Mt.  Ssff.  (Lk.  7  A) 
has  often  been  noticed  ainoe  the  time  of  IrenstBu  Hm 
main  points,  healing  at  a  distanoe,  the  £athev*8  &tth, 
the  healing  "  at  that  hour  "  {cf.  Hit.  813)  are  the  nine. 
And  many  of  the  peoolifiritiea  may  be  dea^ned  to 
bring  out  the  leaaon  n  ia  meant  to  teaoh,  th»  supeBofity 
of  foith  which  brieves  beoause  of  '*  tlie  imd  **  to 
that  whidh  leeta  on  miracle.  The  mentioa  at  Gana. 
not  necessary  from  this  pcnnt  of  view,  snggesta  nal 
knowledge.  The  seventh  hour  ia  not  inoompatiUe 
with  "  yesterday;."  Jews  reckoned  tlie  ewaiaK  afttc 
sunset  aa  belonging  to  the  next  day.  Wa  rinaid  mj 
"  at  one  o'tdook  this  afternoon." 

V.  Hm  Pool  at  BMhnUm^If  in  z  we  nad 
"tluQ  mat,"  Tabemaolea  ia  probably  meant  (1^.  7il 
Hie  true  text,  howevo',  seenu  feo  nave  **  a  naaL" 
Pienteoost,  Pnihn  (in  Mandi,  to  suit  435  tahm  aa  a 
note  of  time  and  not  as  a  proverb),  and  Tnunp* 
(September)  have  been  suggested.  It  is  beet  to  loan 
tho  matter  whete  the  author  has  left  it.  He  does  ooi 
aeom  to  knoW.  He  apeaks  of  pool  at  tba  SbHy 
Gate  (NEL  oomer  of  the  Tomide  ana ;  Neh.  3z*,  31'. 
or  peihaps  the  diem  pool,  aooording  to  a  few  aottft- 
ritios,  as  atill  atanmng  in  his  time.  It  ia  tmaafa  to 
draw  inferenoes  from  the  preeeot  tmse,  wfanh  tar 
be  explained  in  diffcnent  ways.  The  name  is  doobtfuL 
Probably  Bethzatha  {nw.)  ia  the  original  fotm,  ti 
whioh  Bethesda  and  Bethaaida  are  otterotioaB  te 
better-known  names.  Aooording  to  Josephos  Beas^ 
was  the  name  of  the  northern  quarter  of  the  oitv. 
The  aooonnt  of  the  angel  in  AV,  BVm  (4)  is  eleaiiy'i 
later  addition.  The  words  in  3,  "waiting  for  tin 
moving  of  the  waters,"  are  better  attested,  and  mnN 
some  support  from  7,  of  whioh,  howevor,  they  nMy  be 
an  interpretative  gloss.  [On  the  whole  at^  m 
B.  HarriB.  SideUghte  oa  NT  ACMOftA,  Loot.  U.  Ht 
nuneata  that  the  feast  is  the  IUMh-li»-ShAiiah  « 
**  Head  of  the  Tear."  and  lelatas  how  he  onoa  faai 
some  Armmian   Christians  waiting   aeoonfing  k 


custom  for  tho  deecmt  d  Gabriel  into  their 
pool,  (a)  to  give  healing  virtue  to  ^  mtor,  (l>  to 
enrich  the  man  who  flnt  after  m&bdriit  dmr  mMm^ 
A.  J.  0.1 

V.  86-15.  no  OonilM  frilh  tho  AriMOn*— Wtt 

the  man  himself  the  **  Jews "  nise  tiw  iiiiwitliai 
bearing  burdens  on  the  Sabbath  (cf.  Jer.  liaiX  "Of 
man's  ignorance  of  who  had  heolea  him  ia  one  td  da 
many  details  which  suggest  that  the  author  is  foBowaig 
tradition,  or  using  his  memory,  rather  than  iufeMtiai 
for  didootio  purpoeoB.  In  56  a  refemioe  is  often  Idob 
to  the  thirty-ei^t  years  of  the  wmnderana  ta  tbr 
wildemeaa,  mentioned  onlv  in  Dt  !x4,  toooMaB*  * 
paasa^  for  the  origin  of  too  detail,  niiiah  ia  iau>aKr 
traditional,  though  the  author  may  hav*  md.  fti" 
parallel  in  his  mind.  Wi^  Jesus  I&na^  tba'Jhaa*' 
raiee  the  wider  question  of  Sabbath  hnalkij.  m  tl*' 
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loing  the  win  of  the  LawgiTer.  It  ia  the  Patber  who 
votia  irhm  His  Mfljuenger  wortcs.  This  daun  to  be 
'  followwoitor  with  Qm  seems  blasphemouB  to  His 
pponenta  and  thsy  seek  His  death.  It  is  not  anlikely 
bat  the  aatbor  antioipatee  a  Btago  in  the  qaanel 
'hioh  was  reaQy  leaohed  later.  Cj.  however,  Mk.  3«. 
V.  19-80.  The  Smi's  DependeDoe  m  the  Fathw. 
idgment  and  Ufeglvlng. — To  the  oharge  of  blasphemv 
'j&  answers  that  a  eon  oan  oiily  do  what  he  has  learned 
)  do  by  watching  his  father,  who  ont  of  lore  shows  him 
7w  to  work.  So  the  Father  will  show  Messiah,  the 
m,  even  gieater  thin^  w>  tha,%  men  will  ezperienoe 
te  wonder  whioh  leads  to  faith.  The  greator  wo^  is 
»  qniokeoing  of  the  spiritually  dead.  This  will  be 
me  not  arbitrarily  but  aooording  to  Ood's  will.  So 
IB  judgment  whioh  tiie  Father  oommits  to  Messiah 
ill  be  wrought  out  "the  aooeptanoe  or  rejeotion  of 
lis  spiritual  qnit^ening  is  its  test.  And  Its  object 
3)isaatmaDslioiildpaydnehoiioiittottieSon.  In 
.  Jesoa  introdnoea,  a«  nmally  when  "  Verify,  verily  " 
ours,  a  furtiwT  thODght  Aooepitanoe  d  His  menage 
id  faith  in  His  sender  gives  men  true  hfie,  which  the 
ithor  ahnys  designates  as  etem^,  i.e.  sinrituaL  Of 
oh  theiie  js  no  judgment.  They  have  ohoeoQ  the 
itter  parti.  And  the  eift  will  soon  be  given.  The 
inr  will  Booh  storike  -wbrn  tiie  spiritaalfy  dead  shall 
ar  the  Son's  voice*  and  if  they  hearken  shall  have 

9.  For  the  Father,  the  souroe  of  all  life,  has  ^ven 
e  Son  the  power  to  qoiokeo  life.  And  witii  that 
rresponds  the  power  of  judgment,  given  to  Him  as 
Msiah,  who  beioff  man  knows  what  is  in  man.  aSf.  is 
ih&fa  best  ezi^ained  as  the  auger's  oomment,  to 
i  aside  the  view  that  what  has  been  said  overthrows 
9  idea  of  the  futoze  Heesiiuiio  judgment  of  qni<^  and 
mL  Hie  dead  shall  rise  for  jnd^ent  aooording  to 
rir  woiks.  30  takes  up  the  thought  of  32.  Jesus* 
Igment,  as  His  works,  is  dependent  on  the  Father, 
d  it  is  just,  oanying  out  the  Father's  wilL 

V,  80-40.  Witness. — The  subject  is  introduced 
raptly,  but  rises  naturally  out  01  the  oiroomstanoes. 
9  oluzns  made,  if  leas  than  the  auttu>r  repcesenta 
>ni,  VCR  snoh  aa  to  zaiie  the'  question  of  authmiW. 

what  authority  ooold  He  substantiate  them  t  in 
<  first  plaoe,  John  tlie  Baptist,  in  whose  teaohing 

people  for  a  time  took  sut^  pleasure.  His  chin 
itnesB  "  is  God  Himself,  whose  teetimony  is  de- 
red  throui^  the  "  works  "  whioh  He  enaUes  Jesus 

10,  and  also  diieotfy  in  Soriptnre,  whioh  th^  study 
bhe  hope  ct  gaining  life.  And  yet  they  reject  the 
phet,  whom  Uoees  in  Qnae  very  Scriptiires  (cf. 

ISisfi.)  and  many  others  foretold. 
\  41-47.  This  summary  suggests  that  Jesus' 
onents  had  accused  Him  of  seu-^orification.  In 
wer  He  traces  back  th(^  failure  to  accept  His 
taage  to  want  of  that  love  of  God  which  tiieit  study 
Jonptnre  should  have  taught  them  (Dt.  65).  If  a 
a  prophet  were  to  oome  on  his  own  authoritv 
X>U  I820),  and  '*  speak  ptesumptnously  "  in  God  s 
le,  flatterhig  their  pride  and  eelf-seekmg,  suoh  an 

they  would  welcome.   There  is  no  reference  in 

to  the  nseudo-HesBiah,  Bar-Koohba  (a.d.  135). 

1820  and  the  oharaoter  of  popular  Messianlsm  in 
lost   oentury  B,a  aie  adequate  explaoataons. 
of  was  impossible  so  long  as  they  looked  for  the 
se  (rf  men  and  not  of  Goo.   As  with  judgment  so 
L  Aoonaation.    It  is  not  His  primary  object.  Thdr 

aoouser  is  Moses,  whose  Law  they  believe  them- 
30  to  obey  so  wedL  They  failed  to  recognise  the 
ahet  whom  he  foretold,  and  so  they  fail  to  see  the 
ti  of  Jesus'  words,  possibly  7i$-24  should  be 
rted  at  this  pcnnt^A.  J.  G.] 


VL  Tbe  CMsb  to  Galilee.— l-14w  The  FMlog  of  the 
Five  ThODSand* — i  is  tiie  natural  sequel  to  work  in 
Galilee,  not  in  Judaa.  Similariy  7i  would  naturally 
follow  woric  in  the  south,  not  in  t^e  north.  The 
antiior  has  probably  modified  the  order  in  whidi  the 
material  out  of  whioh  his  gospel  has  grown  took 
shape.  We  should  therefore  oonneot  6  with  4,  and 
6  with  7,'  The  acooont  of  tiie  miracle  cannot  in  all 
details  be  reoonoiled  with  the  Synoptic  aooount.  ta 
partioolar  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  day  of  teadung 
(Mh.  634),  after  which,  not  as  here  (5)  when  Jesus  first 
sees  t^e  crowd,  oomes  the  oonversation  witii  the 
dissiplos  and  the  miiaole.  But  it  presents  aevmal 
details,  the  parte  played  by  Andrew  and  Philip,  the 
fact  that  the  soaaty  store  procurable  had  to  be  obtained 
from  a  lad,  the  danger  arising  from  the  enthnsioam 
of  the  crowd,  etc,  whioh  are  not  In  themselves  im- 

SbaUe,  and  whioh  help  us  to  realise  the  scenes  bm 
Bribed  in  the  other  flnspeb,  Eoi  the  name  Tibniaa 
(p.  29),  cf.  Joseidms,  War»,  iiL  3,  6.  The  mention  of 
th»  Passover,  omitted  in  some  Patristic  autiwrities  but 
in  no  MSS  or  VSS,  is  made  either  to  aooount  for  tbs 
preeenoo  of  the  crowd,  when  peofde  were  on  the  move, 
or  to  point  to  the  following  Euoharistio  teaching,  the 
Christian  rite  as  the  ocmtinuation  of,  or  contrast  to, 
the  Jewish  Ftasover.  The  gathering  up  of  the  bnlmi 
nieoes  is  here  attributed  to  the  Lord  s  oommand.  The 
lesson,  whioh  the  author  uses  it  to  teach,  of  the  grateful 
use  to  the  fall  of  God's  bountiful  giving,  is  olear. 

VL  15-26.  Alter  the  Wraole:  the  Walking  on  the 
Sea. — Though  the  details  are  obsoure,  Jn.  gives  the 
Jcey  to  the  sitoatioa  by  recording  the  tfmgerous 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowds,  as  later  on  he  shows  the 
dangers  which  threatened  from  their  disillusionment. 
If  we  oompare  the  otlur  accounts  it  would  seem  that 
JesQS  mode  the  disoiploB,  who  no  doubt  shared  the 
popular  excitement,  pat  off  in  their  boat  while  He 
dealt  with  the  crowd.  Then  He  retiree  to  the  higher 
ground  to  pray.  As  He  does  not  return  the  disci^oa 
pot  out  to  sea  (I)  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaid^  Attar 
rowing  about  three  or  four  miles,  they  see  Him  <m,  or 
"  fay "  the  sea,  and  an  fridtteoed.  He  leassures 
theva,  and  th^  widi  to  take  Him  into  the  boat  bat 
do  not  do  so,  probably  a  true  detail  Soon  after,  they 
reach  land  nearer  Capernaum  than  perhaps  they  had 
intended.  The  story  now  retains  to  the  crowd.  Those 
who  had  not  dispersed  after  seeing  the  disciples  put 
out,  and  knowing  there  was  no  other  boat  for  Him  to 
use,  take  the  oppMtnnity  afloided  by  the  coming  of 
boats  firom  the  W.  side  to  oroas  to  where  they  expect 
He  must  have  gone,  Capernaum.  They  are  said  to 
find  him,  not  there,  but  across  the  sea,  perhaps  be- 
tween Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.  The  account,  thouch 
diffionlt,  is  not  impossible,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
dominated  by  the  theokigioal  tendency  of  the  author. 

VL  The  Dedn  tat  a  Sign:  the  True  Manns. 

— After  laimng  their  expectations  He  had  refused  to 
go  forward.  In  answer  to  their  surprise  at  finding 
Him  so  soon  aoross  the  lake  He  tells  them  why.  Thfitr 
hopes  are  confined  to  the  material.  They  must  seek 
the  higher  food,  which  leads  to  true  life.  They  ask 
what  they  are  to  do.  BeUeve  in  God's  Messenger. 
But  He  has  lefosed  to  act  as  Qod's  Messiah.  By  what 
siga  will  He  justify  His  claim  to  their  futh  T  Will 
He  ^ve  tbfi  new  manna  from  heaven  which  Messiali 
was  expected  to  give  t  (Cf.  Apoo.  Banioh,  20b,  "  The 
treasure  of  manna  shall  again  ttoaoend  from  on  high.'*) 
They  quote  fk.  7824.  Hiat  pt^nts,  Jesne  replies,  to 

*  [On  tbe  gHKnl  Bobjeot  ot  dtflsrrangements  ia  the  Foartli 
Oospel  see  Lswte;  sbo  HoBatt,  Intro.  U>  LU.&f  ST,  5009.,  wha 
points  oat  tbe  efcisa  covre^wntoioe  tMtwean  cJis.  4  and  6. — A.  J.Q.] 
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JOHR»  Vr  36-40 


God,  not  Mosee,  as  the  Oiver.   He  is  fuIfiUing  Hia 

Eiiae.  The  Son  is  the  true  manna,  food  oi  the 
ar  life  of  man  (Phik^  "  He  oalletfa  tite  Divine  word, 
it  ojE  thinps  that  otB)  Uaima").  But  for  theii 
unbelief  the  gift  would  be  tiiiem,  37-40  though  full 
of  JohADnine  j^raae  and  thought,  is  most  eaaly  undM^ 
stood  in  the  light  of  the  historical  sitaation.  It  meets 
the  oomplaint  that  He  has  refused  thoee  who  would 
hul  Him  as  UeseiaK  He  repliee  tiuA  He  doea  not 
rejeot  arintnirily,  but  aot«  aooozding  to  the  IMhAr*! 
wilL  All  whom  He  "  gives,"  into  whose  hearts  He 
puts  Uie  deeiie  to  be  true  dlsoipleB,  will  be  reoeired. 
These  He  will  raiso  "  at  the  last  day."  The  taaohing 
here  given  does  not  set  aside  the  popular  Chiistiaii 
expecrtAtion  of  a  final  "  dav  "  (cf.  SaSf.). 

VI.  41-61.  The  HnmaitiM:  of  Uie  "  Jem."— The 
ohanges  of  persons  here  (c/.  22,  the  multitude),  and  of 
plaoe  in  39,  show  that  this  chapter  is  not  intended  to 
noord  a  oontinuous  oonversation,  but  to  give  apeoimem 
of  Christ's  teaohing  as  the  author  has  oome  to  see  Its 
meaning,  of  objeotions  raised  and  how  they  were 
answer^  Jesus'  daims  ate  ohallenged  on  the  ground 
of  His  lowly  origin  (cf.  Ik.  423,  Mk.  63).  The  answer 
takes  up  the  tboa^t  of  37-40.  Those  alone  will 
aooept  suoh  an  one  to  whom  the  Father  gives  the 
grace  to  hear  the  teatdung  promised  in  the  prophets 
(Is.  64i3).  All,  who  win  hear,  shall  be  taught,  though 
{46)  ihe  teaohhig  is  not  given  by  direot  vision,  bat 
tluxragh  faith  in  God's  Heasenger.  In  48^.  the  meaning 
of  what  has  preceded  is  summed  up.  Jesus  is  the 
support  of  men's  spiritual  life.  The  old  manna  oould 
no^  avert  physioal  death,  the  new  brings  txue  life, 
over  whioh  phvBioid  death  has  no  power.  The  thought 
Ib  now  oamed  to  a  further  stage,  whieh  oould  horaly 
have  had  any  meaning  to  the  men  of  Christ's  own 
^neration.  The  bread  whioh  He  will  give.  His  S.eak, 
IB  for  the  life  of  the  worid,  a  declaration  of  the  pro- 
pitiatory oharactOT  of  Christ's  death,  whioh  okaily 
reflects  later  thought  (cf.  Soott,  pp.  122fi.). 

VL  6!^  Furlher  Jewish^  Ob]MtloiiB.— Farther 
advance  is  made  by  the  use  for  the  first  time  of  the 
^irase, "  to  eat  the  flesh."  To  their  question  "  How  ?  " 
Jesos  answers  that  the  gift  of  life  oan  be  obtained  onlr 
by  suoh  means.  The  refemice  to  the  sacrificial  deatjt 
18  made  oleuer  by  the  addition  "  and  drink  His  blood." 
I'he  true  life  can  be  gained  only  by  the  assimilation 
of  the  "  Body  "  and  the  "  Blooo,"  ttie  life  set  tree  by 
death  tor  wider  purposes.  Those  who  partake  of  this 
"  true "  food  nin  atHdii^  union  wit£  Christ.  The 
MnKresBions  used  here  are  mteUigible  only  in  the  light 
of  Christian  Eucharistao  experience.  6ofi.  is  historiouly 
important  as  deaoribing  the  crisis  in  Gahlee,  when 
many  even  of  t^e  best  disposed  took  ofienoe  and  fell 
away.  In  plaoo  of  their  material  expectations  He 
offered  them  a  spritual  oonoeptaon  of  the  kingdom. 
It  jpcoved  a  atnmUing-Uodc  What  would  t^r 
feehngs  be  when  He  left  tliem,  EQs  life  ended  without 
the  establishment  of  the  Heesiuiic  Kingdom  ?  TbSa 
seans  to  be  the  meaning  of  62,  though  posmbly  it 
may  mean  that  the  glories  of  the  future  would  provide 
a  solution  of  present  diffionlties.  He  knows  the  hollow- 
nees  of  the  ^ofessions  of  man.  This  the  author 
internets  as  a  refereoee  to  Judos.  The  loooided 
words  of  Jeans  are  of  wider  applioatim  ;  He  knew  how 
His  higher  teaohing  had  alienated  the  crowd.  66ff.  is 
sometmoes  regarded  as  a  duplicate  version  of  the 
crisis,  the  feilure  of  disciples,  the  referonoe  to  Judas, 
the  apologotio  aim  of  showing  that  his  treachery  was 
foieaeen.  The  Lord's  doubts  as  to  the  Twelve  have 
not  the  appeozanoe  of  a  (^stion  invention.  The 
author  interprets  the  oonfession  at  OnBorea  Philippi 


(Mk.  SayB.).  Peihaps  the  sayiiu  about  Jndaa  i^leeti 
t^e  lon^puoe  of  the  rebuke  to  (Hk.  833).  Tte 
vievtbat  ueocwfeMion  is  atdingingtofetthiuBpfeof 
diaaniohitmentagreea  with  the  Synoptuaoooont  of  the 
Bapturt's  message  from  prison  (Mt.  II3-6,  TJt.  719-33)- 

Vn.  The  Feast  of  Tabeniacte.r— 1-9.  Hm  R«a«- 
atranoe  of  the  Br^hnn. — ^This  incident  is  o!t<m  sot 
Qsed  to  support  the  view  that  in  the  ori^nal  draft  el 
the  gospel  no  visit  to  Jenuolem  before  this  was  n- 
ooided.  Emiaion  and  raarrangemant  oan,  of  ooone. 
aooom|dish  anything,  but  a  more  natontl  biatoiy  di 
the  mmistry  oan  be  written  on  the  Unes  of  tbo  go^^ 
as  it  stands.  The  connexion  of  this  chapter  witfa  S 
has  been  mentioned.  7x  is  the  natural  sequel  of  wnk 
in  Joruflalera  or  Jodtea.  The  Lord's  brethren  shsn 
the  unfavourable  judgment,  if  not  the  disilluBioiimeBt, 
of  the  crowd.  If  He  has  any  claims  to  be  MasMfc 
they  most  be  decided  at  the  capital,  not  by  hiding  b 
Gaulee.  Jeeus,  knowing  the  mlera'  attitude  fna 
leoent  experience,  answers  that  His  tone  is  not  ist 
He  would  only  meet  the  refoxmer'e  fate.  They  ou 
go  safely.  He  must  not  go  up  to  this  Feaak  The 
difiSoolty  felt  at  His  sudden  ohangs  of  mind  led  to 
the  addftion  of  "  yet  '*  (8). 

Vn.  10-34.  The  Secret  VWt— Soon,  however.  Be 
receives  the  Divine  intimatioa,  for  wl^oh  He  ohnji 
waits  (tf.  24,  ll6t)  and  goes  up  aeoretly.  The  "  Jmn" 
are  disotuHing  Him.  and  vonous  opDuons  ore  expnssed. 
but  only  in  seoret  from  fear  ci  the  leaden  of  tb» 
party,  who  are  known  to  be  hostile.  When  Bi 
appears  in  the  Temple  and  teaohea,  they  are  anrpased 
at  the  power  kA  one  who  has  not  been  tminad  ta  tkt 
flidtoolfc  He  ze|ilieB  that  His  teaohing  has  a  Udm 
sonzee,  as  oU  will  reongnise  who  are  willing  to  wj 
God's  «ill  Kum.  WaS).  The  self-eent  toaehcr  «^ 
betray  himself  by  the  selfishness  of  his  aima.  Ciiwm- 
oisiou  is  allowed  to  ov^de  the  law  of  the  Ssbbtfk 
Why  not,  therefore,  His  healing  of  the  whole  man,  is 
oonsequenoe  of  whioh  they  are  ready  to  break  the  Itv, 
"  Thou  sbolt  not  kill  "  T  The  sinularitv  of  the  urn- 
meat  to  the  Babbioioid  tract  "  Sabbath  "  is  atzifciis— 
"if  for  oiroomoision,  which  deals  witli  one  moaSm 
cmly,  the  SabbaUi  must  give  way,  how  mneli  mon  ii 
the  oase  of  saving  Ufe  t  Their  jodgment  iknU  ht 
based  on  somethmg  deefx  than  tin  mam  *rp— —  j 
of  law-breaking. 

vn.  26-86.  SflBUltB  b  Jerasalnar— The  auzpria  d 
the  "  Jews  "  at  His  aoonaation  of  murder  ahowa  tkat 

weie  ignorant  of  tito  plans  of  ttieir  leacleiit  fkot  1 
<d  iho  jMtisiJemitM  an  better  informed,  and  eams  ' 
understand  the  inaotion  of  their  rulers.    Have  tkn 
been  oonvinoed  I   But  He  does  not  fulfil  the  «i.peetM 
oonditaons.    Messiah  is  to  awiear  mdttenly.  ^ 
view  is  feund  in  Ekiooh  and  4  Eedras  (ef.  also  Just^ 
Ttfpho,  4S,  1 10).   Jesos  in  reply  oonbmsfa  tiMsr  kai*-  j 
ledge  of  ffim  and  Hit  odgjni  with  their  ignoaMB  i  \ 
Ood  who  sent  Him,  in  words  whitdi  appear  hhrnphan* 
They  seek  to  lay  hands  on  Him.   The  crowd  is  a 
His  side.    Messiah  Himself  could  not  pecfona  gtstw 
works.   The  Pharisees  get  anxious  at  their  atlaaili 
The  Priests,  always  mentioned  first  when  aotiaa  * 
needed,  send  to  axrast  Him.   Jesus  knowa  Has  dsagK- 
He  t^  His  friends  that  He  will  not  bo  with 
long.    They  wiH  want  Him,  but  will  noi  W  atis  ■ 
foUow.    The  "  Jews  "  deride  the  idea.    ftdBfa  9f 
is  thinking  of  a  journey  to  the  Diaspora,  irim»taiil4 
like  His  might  find  a  more  sympathetio  awtewa,  sci 
simply  among  Jews  but  among  the  OradlS  liv 
selves.   They  are,  however,  peipka»d  a*  Br 
says.   This  portrait  of  opinion  at  JenualmtlNM)*  ! 
the  product  of  the  author's  own  tink^  1 
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Vn.  87-SS.  Tbe  Urt  Dtf  Hi  ttw  FMtft^The  Itout 

E>f  Tabonaoles,  tbe  feast  oitb»  ingathering  at  the  end 
of  summer,  lasted  seven  days  in  euly  times  (Dfe.  I613}. 
An  ei^th  day  was  added  later  (Lev.  2336}.  The 
custom  of  bringing  vater  from  Siloab  eaoh  day  and 
)Dly  poaring  it  oot  before  the  altar,  is  known  oertain)^ 
'■OT  later  times,  but  probably  existed  in  Christ's  timfc 
[t  ma  held  to  oommemorate  the  gift  of  watw  in  the 
vOdenMOS  (Gz.  176),  and  was  aooompanied  by  the 
"eoitataon  of  Is.  I23.  37!  is  best  interpretod  by  taking 
'  He  that  beliereth  on  me  *'  with  37,  "  H  any  man 
ihirst  let  him  oome  to  me,  Ond  dnnk  he  tliAt  be- 
ieveth  on  me  '*  i.e.  "  he  that  belieyeth  on  me  let  him 
[risk  "  (for  the  order,      I13,  1  Ja  3S  is  then 

ir  TOomise  that  Oirist  will  qnenoh  the  spiritaal  thirst 
if  His  followeiB.  The  sonroe  of  the  qaotation  is  nn- 
mown,  bat  pf.  Ex.  ITs,  the  water  flowing  from  the 
00k ;  ^ek.  47,  the  [Mopbeoy  of  the  waters  iasoing  from 
he  Temple,  symbolning  the  gift  of  the  Spuit ;  and  the 
radition  that  Hesslah  or  His  foieronoer  Etijah  was  to 
estore  not  only  the  manna,  bat  also  t^e  gift  of  water. 
See  further  ET.  xriii.  100,  zxii.  10.  xxiii.  180,  235.1 
rhe  anihor's  explanation  that  the  jpnHiuse  teferrea 
o  the  Spirit  is  natural.  The  addit^  "There  wae 
lot  yet  spirit,  for  Jenu  wae  not  yet  ^odfled"  (p.  746), 
aneed  diffioulty  whioh  led  to  varions  expansions  of 
he  text  (c/  mg.).  The  appeal  raised  the  expeots^aons 
f  tbe  oiowd  to  think  of  Him  either  as  the  prophet 
eremiah  raised  from  the  dead  {ef.  Ut.  I614),  or  the 
CDphet  of  Dt.  I815,  or  ejee  as  the  Chrisb  Ageinst 
his  m*  mged  His  QalOean  ax^u  MeaiUh  wM  to 
e  of  the  honae  of  David  and  Bethlehem  His  birthplaoe 
Mi.  63).  The  Jerusalemites  expect  Messiah  to  api>ear 
iiddenly  from  heaven,  the  crowd  looks  for  a  Davidio 
ing  t  th»  distinotion  soggeeta  real  knowledge.  The 
tory  now  reverts  -to  ^e  attempted  arrest.  The 
ffioeiB  exonse  tiieir  failure  beoaose  of  tiie  power  of 
[is  words  on  the  peo^  The  oontempt  of  the  rulera 
>r  the  crowd  may  be  illoetrated  from  Firke  AhoA,  i.  6^ 

IDIM  med  to  say  '  A  mde  man  fbais  not  sin,  and 
o  vnlgar  penon  {'ant  haaret)  is  pions ' "  (p.  624, 
'ax.  44*).  But  other  views  are  held  by  a  minori^ 
L  tiie  Sanhedrbi.  Nioodemns  pleads  for  a  fair  trial, 
□t  is  received  with  soom.  Otnlee  does  not  prodooe 
rophets.  The  cases  of  Nahnm  and  Jonah  (2  E.  1425 ) 
re  apparently  foigotten.  JTeriiapB  with  the  Sahidio 
eandon  we  should  read  "  The  prophet  arises  not  out 
r  Galilee."— A.  J.  a.] 
JUL  68-Vin.  11.— See  p.  766. 

vUL  FarOmr  OoDtranny  In  JeniMlem.— 12^ 
be  liiAt  of  the  WorU;  INsooune  b  the  Tteasiirv^ 
'  we  remove  tb»  Perieope  advUera  (733-811,  deany  a 
ter  addition,  though  a  genuine  piece  of  goepel  tradi- 
on.  posBi^  belongimc  originally  to  Lk.  ana  inMrted 
»e  to  iDnsbiateSi).  jwlge  no  man  this  seoiion 
(gains  its  natnnl  oonn<ndon  with  7,  uid  espedaUy 
[  5-44.  It  is  another  speoimen  of  the  oontrovenies  of 
lO  period.  13  may  refer  to  the  onstom  of  lighting  at 
ia  Feaflt  the  great  candelabra  in  tho  Court  of  iho 
''omen  where  ma  tieasniy  was  (30),  to  oommemorate 
e  piUur  of  fire.   The  Pharisees  cU^te  H»  oredmtiak 

Jeans.  His  wply  is  in  effect  the  old  proj^etio  daim 
epeak  for  Ood.  He  knows  whence  He  is.  Hie 
aixna  have  the  neoeasary  le^  witness  {Ht.  176),  His 
m  and  Qod's.  They  reply  tiiat  He  does  not  produoe 
is  second  witiiess.  Their  scoffing  only  reveals  their 
»ep  ignorance  of  God.  His  arregt  is  not  yet  attempted, 
3cl  has  more  woil:  for  Him  to  do  in  the  oapitaL 
VUL  21-^  Waralngi  d  Oomlng  Doom^But  He 
lowa  that  in  the  end  the  mien  most  have  thfiir  way. 
a  tells  the  HiarisDes  that  His  time  is  shorty  and  that 
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tb«y  will  need  ffim  wfant  it  k  too  late,  av  "Jews  " 
an  BoomfnL  Is  He  thinkiii^  of  snldde  t  Jn  answer 
He  empfaaaisee  the  gulf  which  separates  them  from 
Him  and  His  teaching.  Who  is  He,  they  ask,  to 
make  such  claims  }  He  reiterates  the  hopeksBnees  of 
the  situation.  Why  does  He  talk  with  them  at  all  T 
(So  35  rag.  The  new  that  He  called  Himself  *'  The 
Wginniiu  "  oomee  from  the  Vnte* ;  the  Qr.  cannot  be 
so  tranaJated.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  words 
can  mean  either  "  Essentially  I  am  what  I  say  *'  or 
'*  I  am  what  I  have  told  you  all  along  from  the  be- 
ginning.") He  has  much  to  say.  But  they  would 
not  listen  to  God's  truth.  He  moat  say  it  to  a  different 
andienoe  (26).  They  will  never  understand  till  they 
have  "  emited  "  the  Son,  through  suffering  and  re- 
ieotion,  to  the  honour  God  has  appointed  for  Him. 
Thai  Idkey  will  know  that  He  is  no  adf-boastn,  but 
God's  obedient  Messenger; 

vnL  81-fie.  OoBtnreny  with  the  "  Jem  **  who 
BeUeved. — Bbny  are  oonvinoed  by  this  appeal  The 
following  section  smnmarises  the  teaching  by  which 
Jesos  tnod  to  bring  the  more  favourably  disposed  of 
the  "  Jewish  "  party  to  a  fuller  faith.  If  tAey  will 
make  C3iri8t*B  «*"*«h'"g  a  leal  part  ol  their  Iitcb,  they 
will  gain  the  truth  mtioh  sets  men  fraei  lliey  take 
offenoe.  If  they  have  had  to  submit  to  foreign  power, 
they  have  never  been  reduced  to  slavery.  Sin  is 
slavery,  Jesus  lei^es,  and  the  slave  has  no  seoure 
place  in  the  house  as  the  stm  has.  The  author  adds 
that  tnie  freedom  is  the  gift  of  tte  *'  Son."  Jesos 
admits  their  plmfaal  deioent  from  Abraham  (37), 
But  their  oondnet  does  not  oonespcatd  to  their  paieat- 
age.  They  do  not  dissociate  thnuselvee  &om  tiieic 
party's  p(^ey  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  one  whose  teaching 
u  nnaooeptaUe.  He  follows  His  Father's  example.  Let 
them  folktw  the  example  of  theirs.  They  agam  assert 
their  parentage.  He  regies  that  their  deeds  disprove  it^ 
and  point  to  other  pamitaoe.  They  are  no  bastuda^ 
they  amwrn,  but  God's  ehiktren.  If  tiab  were  so^  He 
telk  them,  they  would  love  God's  Meeaenger.  Their 
mttrderons  intoiit  j»ovee  their  kinship  witA  the  deviL 
the  murderer  from  the  begimmw  He  oould  not  stand 
in  the  truth,  hes  are  his  own,  for  he  is  the  fitther  of 
th<nu.  (Many  conmientatoxs  insist  that  446  must  be 
tianslated,  "For  a  liar  is  also  his  father,"  and  surest 
a  reference  to  the  father  of  the  devil,  or  alter  the 
of  the  verse  into  "  Ye  are  of  your  father 
,  1  Jn.  3i2.  Nedther  expedient  is  satis- 
faotory.)'  They  refuse  to  believe  because  He  speaks 
the  ixttvu  No  one  has  convicted  Him  of  sin.  Their 
refusal  to  hear  shows  that  they  are  not  "of  God." 
His  worda  oonvinoe  the  Jews  that  He  is  an  enemy  of  the 
raoe,  and  mad.  No  madman,  He  answers,  could 
hcmoiir  God  as  He  does.  Th^  dishonour  Uim  hj 
sadiaaaooasation.  But  His  honour  is  in  higher  hands. 
U  a  man  keeps  His  word,  he  will  gain  true  life  and 
never  see  death.  To  the  Jews  Ukis  assertion  proves 
His  madness.  How  can  His  word  confer  a  pnvil^ 
not  granted  to  Abraham  or  the  Prophets  T  He 
answers  that  what  He  claims  comes  from  the  Fathra. 
Alnaham  z^oioed  at  tlia  thoo^t  (rf  seeing  the  ^tny 
of  the  Uflosiank  times,  and  from  his  abode  m  Paradise 
he  has  aoen  it  and  is  glad.  Apocryphal  writings  show 
that,  aooording  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  Messianio 
glories  were  revealed  to  Atnaham  during  his  earthy 
fife,  and  speak  of  the  "  joy "  shown  by  him.  Cy. 
4  Esd.  3i4,  "  Unto  him  didst  thou  reveal  the  end  of 
the  times  secretly" ;  Apoc.  Baruoh  44.  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  shown  to  A.  Iby  night ;  Jubilees  (1617  and 
CbadesPwwlM.,  p.  86  n.).  Abraham  "lejoiced."  'Tbfi 
jevs  an  sooinfaI,rdiDriing  what  is  saidto  ^  eazUdy  hf» 
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tiAbtaiam.  Hovroanooe  ooi  ^  fifty  yean  old  h&ve 
seen  Abmham  t  In  answer  Jemu  BBocrto  Bis  priority 
to  Abraham  in  tenns  whkih,  whatew  may  have  been 
their  original  form  and  meaning,  are  used  by  the  author 
in  the  sense  of  pre-existenoe,  and  seem  to  His  hearers 
blaapheraons.  Again  in  this  chapter  it  is  ahnoet  im- 
possible to  separate  speeoh  and  oommwU  But  it  adds 
ft  ohapter  to  the  leal  hiatorr  of  the  ministiy,  ahoving 
how  m  Jerusalem,  as  in  Galilee,  those  whom  His 
teaching  attracted  were  aUenat«d  when  He  reused  to 
promise  political  freedom,  and  spoke  of  the  slavery  of 
Bin,  attempting  to  teach  His  higher  -views  by  dis- 
tingtdahing  between  physioal  and  spiritual  Idnsmp  to 
AbrsJiam  and  to  Goo.  Thongh  toiu  in  the  terms  of 
Johannine  theology,  it  is  a  real  stage  in  the  ooatroveiBy 
with  His  people  uiat  is  "  int^iaeted." 

[4&  Btttiiul  the  word  Samaritan  may  lie  the  Aramaic 
Snimroni,  ('.e.  son  of  Shomron,  the  father  of  Aahmedai, 
prince  of  demons,  otherwise  Sammaal  or  Satan. — S7. 
K,  Syr.  Sin.,  and  the  Sahidio  lesd  **  has  Abraham  seen 
thee  t  "—A.  J.  G-] 

IX.  The  HeaSng  of  the  Man  Born  BSnd.  Jam  the 
Ugbt  ol  the  WoiU.  HosOUty  to  His  FoDomn.— 
1-12.  T1»  UmdaT— The  ex^esaitm  "  passed  1^  *' 
(i^.  Mk.  1x6)  doea  not  neoessarily  oonneot  the  inoideaft 
irtth  the  preoeding  chapter.  In  sabjeot-matter  it  is 
more  closely  oonneoted  'with  the  first  part  of  oh.  10.  It 
belongs  to  the  period  between  tiie  Feasts  of  Taber- 
naolee  and  the  Dedication.  The  enoounter  with  a 
man  bom  Uind  soffieets  the  question  of  ain  and  suffer- 
ing, so  often  nism  in  the  OT  and  especially  in  Job. 
The  disoipleB  see  the  diffioulty  of  the  orthodox  Jewish 
explanation,  Oan  this  man's  suffering  be  due  either 
to  his  own  or  his  parents'  sui  I  There  is  probably  a 
refterenoe,  either  to  the  Qreek  view  of  the  soul's  pre- 
exlstenoe  (c/.  Wiad.  *'  being  good  I  came  into 

a  body  undefikd  or  to  the  possibility  of  prenatal 
sin  in  the  womb,  an  idea  oertainhr  reocmiBad  in 
Babbinie  theology  (see  Ijghtfoot,  Bora  Sebruiea}. 
JeeuB  answers  uiat  they  must  think  of  individual 
sufierii:^  not  as  oaused  by  sin  but  as  the  ooeasioD  for 
the  diowing  forth  of  God's  good  wilL  His  own  woric 
is  to  give  to  men  the  light  of  spiritual  truth  and  life. 
The  details  of  the  miracle  reoaJl  Mk.  733,  823.  For 
Siloam  ef.  Is.  86  and  Neh.  313.  The  form  of  the  name 
agrees  with  the  LXX.  In  Neh.  the  pool  of  Shelah 
is  said  to  be  near  the  King's  garden.  It  contained 
the  water  brought  from  the  Viivin's  spring  (Gihon)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoean  Valley.  IrobaWy  the 
author  has  in  view  Is.  86,  where  Israel's  tejeotaon  of 
the  Waters  of  Shiloah,  whioh  flow  gently,  symbolisos 
their  rejeotion  of  the  kindly  guidance  of  Yahweh. 
He  seems  to  have  interpreted  the  nunc  "  sending 
forth"  as  a  passive,  "sent."'  Hie  aooount  <tf  the 
neighbours*  sorpriee,  and  the  man's  desoription^  con- 
fined to  what  he  would  have  felt  vithoat  seeing,  are, 
like  the  whole  chapter,  a  striking  exam^de  of  the 
author's  vivid  realism. 

IX.  18-84.  The  looompetwoe  and  Aogsr  ot  the 
Anthortttes.^ — In  what  follows  the  aotois  are  deeoribad 
fizst  as  Pharisees,  then  as  Jews,  the  luger  party  of 
whom  the  Pharfeeee  are  one  section,  ui  13-17  the 
attempt  is  made  to  get  evidence  out  of  the  man  to 
disprove  the  fact  of  uie  healing,  whioh  they  rrfuae  to 
beheve,  on  the  ground  that  a  Sabbath-breaker  ooald 
not  do  so  great  a  work.  They  only  elioit  the  man's 
view  that  Jesus  is  a  prof^et.  Intoiest  in  the  matter 
spreads.  The  "  Jews "  now  qoestion  the  man's 
pamxts,  in  the  hopes  of  being  aUe  to  deny  his  identity. 

•rchece  niM  tw  aome  sananHiiital  teacMi«  hen.  See  Holhtt. 
p.  549;  Scott,  pp.  12«.— A.  J.  G.) 


They  assert  that  it  is  undoubtedly  their  aoo,  and  iar  the 
rest  they  we  oaations,  knoinng  the  boattlity  of  the 
aathoritaes  to  the  claims  of  Jesosu  80  the  man  himei^tf 
is  called  again,  in  the  hope  that  his  admiesiona  may 
be  made  to  point  to  demoniao  agency,  as  the  loot  of 
^e  healing  can  no  longer  be  denied  He  is  solemnlj 
adjured  to  confess  the  truth,  in  the  words  "  Qive  gloiy 
to  God,"  used  Ity  Joefaoa  to  Aidian  (Jos.  7x9 ;  (jf.  abo 
Eor.  lOix).  JesoB  is  a  "  fasaua"  and  if  He  hu  leaBr 
cured  the  man's  Uindnees,  It  most  have  besa  wilk 
the  help  of  the  Prince  of  the  Devils  (ef.  Mk.  3as). 
The  man's  answer  is  ironioaL  The?  aie  better  autho- 
rities than  he  on  the  question  of  "  sinnna,"  but  tbr 
&ots  about  his  own  eyes  oannot  be  disputed.  Fnzther 
inquiry  fails  to  ehdt  advene  endsDoe,  ao  Joro  it 
denounced.  God  spake  to  Hoses,  bat  who  and  wbeooe 
is  He  ?  The  man,  with  growing  boldness,  expwssw 
hu  surwise  that  the  religious  leaders  of  the  nation 
should  be  BO  ignoruit  about  one  to  whom  God  hst 
oven  Buoh  power.  Even  the  unleajrned  know  thst 
God  does  not  favour  siuners,  but  only  His  true  wor- 
^ppeis.  At  this  retort  they  degenerate  into  mm 
abase  and  drive  the  man  <Kit,  an  aotion  which  tht 
anlhOT  probaUy  intnrpietB  as  wnommnnieation,  ia 
the  light  of  later  lustoiy. 

IX.  86-41.  The  True  Sgnffieanee  of  the  Fill 
Jesus,  heating  what  has  happened,  seeks  out,  or  shaoen 
to  meet  {ef.  I41,  I214),  we  man.  To  draw  oat  lui 
huth.  He  asks,  "Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of 
man  7  "  {mg.).  Apparently  the  title  is  not  ffamiHar  tp 
the  man.  Jesos  answen  hy  '^™"'g  the  jimm^tt 
iriudi  the  mas  confesses  hiinBBlfffisdiBoiiila  Inwhit 
follows  the  author  eiproeaee,  in  his  own  language^  tti 
Lord's  judgment  on  the  incident.  His  oomii^ 
thongh  not  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  Meessanie 
Judgment  317-21)  has  resulted  in  judgment,  in 
sniaration.  The  man's  reoovery  of  sight  is  typiaal  <£ 
TAat  ie  going  <m  in  the  sphere  of  spiiitaal  enfi^tas- 
ment.  lite  eyes  of  the  unlearned  are  opened  to  sea 
Those  who  claim  the  light  of  eduoaticwi,  1^  miuaf 
to  obey,  have  blinded  themselves.  The  Phaziseti, 
who  daim  to  seo,  cannot  eaoape  responsifai]it(y  for  thsir 
failure  to  do  what  they  claim  to  have  the  power  d 
doing.    Their  guilt  remains  (c/.  Mt.  II35). 

X.  Tin  Close  of  the  UnlBtiy  hi  Jenis«lnn.>— 1-Sl. 
The  Good  Shephard.^The  first  part  of  this  ohapttr 
records  Jesos'  teaohing  on  tme  and  false  leadecuifi 
In  1-3  we  have  a  close  lesemUance  to  the  Synopbo 
parable,  with  one  dominant  idea.  Tbo  tme  leaoer. 
wielding  the  authority  of  one  sent  by  God,  calls  oat  tb? 
willing  obedience  of  the  led.  It  arises  direotly  out  d 
the  oiroumstanoee  of  the  oasa.  As  usual  the  wonk 
"  Verily,  verily  "  inttodttoe  a  new  thought  an  ^nt 
has  Bone  before.  The  blind  man,  resisting  the  pmssn 
of  ttte  usurped  authority  of  the  false  leaden,  vto 
sought  only  their  own  mtereste,  weloomos  tbs  tme 
leader  who  oomos  1^  God's  appointed  way.  IV 
Pharisees  oannot  or  will  not  see  the  import  ol  He 
words.  In  tS.  we  have  either  further  teaching  ol  the 
Lord  givMi  under  similar  metaphors  ondifflBRot 
oooasions  (on  the  sune  oooaaioD  He  ooqld  haidlj 
describe  Himself  as  bolk  Door  and  Shepbeid),  or  tbff 
author's  meditation  on  the  original  parable  miMMlfil 
perhaps  by  actual  words  of  Jesoa.  In  8  the  tSc^* 
of  true  and  false  leadership  is  again  promineat,  tjKMi. 
tbo  actual  lanfpiage  seems  to  reflect  Ute  false  Miiwibis 
of  a  later  penod.  As  spoken  by  Jeeoa  it  ooold  onlT 
teflar  to  &be  feadership  of  I^iansao  and  ri  insi,  n  nf 
the  Maooabean  or  Herodian  dynastieeL   {Cf.  043.  Ste 

1  rnuae  wt»  ophcM  the  Qteocy  ot  ffMiinstlua 
mtftM  Una:  19-n,  t-i8,  Ck]  . 
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difficult  *'  before  me "  is  omitted  by  nme  earijr  and 

rtd  auUioritiea,  inolading  m,  Syr.  Sm.,  and  SaUdio. — 
J.  Q.j  9  takee  up  the  thought  7.  Hie  true  dis- 
cdplee,  who  foDow  Ood's  way,  shall  attain  salvatdon  and 
life.  In  iQ  the  aims  of  the  two  kinds  at  leaders,  and 
the  ctuueqaent  leenlta  when  (he  criais  has  to  be  faced, 
are  contrasted.  Perhaps  instead  of  "  layeth  doini  " 
we  ehoold  tzanslaie  "risketh."  It  is  the  stakiiig 
or  ridung  His  life  when  danger  approaohes,  rather 
than  ita  aotoal  loss,  that  the  metaphor  seems  to 
require  and  which  beet  suits  the  actual  drsumstanoes. 
In  14  the  mutual  anderstanding  between  Jesus  and 
His  foUoweis  is  compared  with  the  relataons  between 
Father  and  Boa.  It  is  baaed  on  Hia  readineas  to 
aaorifioe  HimBeU,  And  time  aze  other  Afiopf  betide 
tboBO  of  ib»  Judaan  fold,  who  most  be  brought  into 
the  one  flock.  The  author  is  no  doubt  tJiinWing 
thoae  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism.  The  Eather's  tove 
is  baaed  oa  the  Son's  willingneas  to  ^Sa  through  death 
the  wider  sphere  work.  The  vahie  of  such  a  saoiifioe 
oooaista  in  the  fact  that  it  is  voluntary.  Voluntair 
norifioA  era  unto  deatii,  as  tiw  ocmditioQ  of  full 
MeMiaiUo  woifc,  is  the  Sbther's  oonunaod.  The 
idigioua  party  is  still  divided  in  opinkin.  Some  ang- 
geat  dnnrailao  poeBeaaion,  otiierB  ptnnt  to  His  ifaA»  aa 
ezohtding  such  a  theory. 

X.  22-43.  The  Ftait  of  the  DedMoiL—Jfo..  "  At 
bhat  tinte "  suggeete  a  oloeer  connexion  with  what 
precedes  than  the  old  reading  "And."  But  in  any 
case  the  cotes  of  time  are  not  iweoise.  The  Feaat  of  the 
Dedication  (n,  104)  was  instituted  to  oommemorate  the 
zeetc ration  (p,  607)  of  the  Temple  servioee  m  166  by 
4lie  Macoabees  after  its  desecration  for  three  years  by 
Antiochus  Epiph&nee  (I  Haa  436-39,  2  Mao.  IO1-8, 
Joeephos,  Ant,  XXL  vii.  7).  It  lasted  for  eis^t  days 
irom  December  25,  aad  aooording  to  Joeephns  was  oalled 
"  Lights,"  becaose  "  this  hbei^  beyond  onr  hopes 
BW^xed  to  OS."  Aooording  to  2  Abo.  I9  it  waa  oaded 
the  Tabemaolea  of  the  month  Quslea*  many  of  ttie 
Goatoms  of  TabM&ai^  being  reprodooed  at  it.  Vot 
the  Porch  of  Solomon,  ef.  Ac  3ii*.  The  Jews,  either 
incited  to  hope  by  Jeeus'  teaching,  or  wishing  to  dis- 
credit Him  with  the  crowd,  demand  a  clear  pronounce- 
ment of  His  Meviaoio  claims.  We  natumlly  compare 
tiie  letiocnee  on  tUB  mbjeot  implied  in  the  Synoptio 
stoiy.  He  mdiee  that  doubt  ia  due  only  to  tiieir  nn- 
belm.  The  works  "  whii^  the  Father  has  eoaUed 
Him  to  'do  are  adequate  proof.  Their  unbelief  shows 
that  they  are  not  true  foUowers.  Hu  own  sheep  know 
and  follow,  and  gain  the  life  which  He  has  to  give.  And 
the  Father  who  gave  them  is  gieatar  than  till ;  no  one 
oan  BBtM  them  nom  Him  (29).  The  better-attested 
reading  of  mg.  is  more  difBooHk  It  seema  to  refer  to 
the  true  foUovers  "  givm  "  to  the  S<m,  but  how  oan 
tliey,  evea  "  as  formmg  a  nnHy  "  (Westoott),  be  said 
to  be  gteater  than  aU  T  Perhaps  it  shoold  be  ex- 
plained aa  oarryiDg  on  the  thought  of  25.  The  power 
to  do  the  works,  given  by  God  to  Jeeus,  is  almighty. 
And  it  is  five*,  no  one  oan  grasp  it  for  himself ;  cf. 
PhiL  26.  In  respect  ttf  these  works  Father  and  Son 
are  one.  The  IMher  works  through  the  Son,  the  Son 
cnlj  in  tiie  Eather'a  power.  In  we  words  of  30,  aa 
used  by  Jesus,  there  ia  do  necessity  to  see  any  idea  of 
metajdiysioal  "oneaeas"  of  nature,  however  the 
an^or  himself  may  have  interpreted  them.  To  the 
**  Jews,"  however,  the  claim  implied  in  them  seemed 
blasidiemy.  They  take  up  stones,  Jeeos  appeals  to 
what  Hehas  dcMM  for  men,  Vor  which  of  suon  works 
would  they  stone  Him  t  To  their  obvkniB  answer  (33) 
Eto  npttaa  with  sd  aigmnoot  dawn  from  Soripttur^ 
**  yotff  l»w  '*  lef.  I834.  Ubs)*  w  the  author  oalli 


Pa.  826.  If  Sorintoie  calls  men,  oommiauoned  by 
God  to  act  for  aimt  "gods,"  one  idiom  the  Father 
haa  "  set  apart "  (Jer.  I5)  and  "  sent "  (Is.  6b)  oannot 
be  aooused  of  blasphemy  for  calling  Himself  Qod's  Son. 
The  meuuQg  of  the  [^rase  "  the  word  of  God  oame  "  is 
doubtful.  It  may  only  mean  the  passage  cited,  '*  those 
referred  to  in  Fb.  82.  More  probably  it  means  "  all 
to  whom  Gkid'a  message  oame  "  empowning  thna  to 
aoft  for  Hixa.  What  He  does,  as  Qod's  Messenger,  is 
the  true  test  of  His  union  with  tiie  Father,  Ag^un 
they  try  to  seize  Him,  but  He  escapes.  Reoi^fnising 
His  daneer  in  Jerusalem  He  withdiaws  to  Penea,  the 
ooene  of  John's  former  baptism.  Many  who  follow 
recall,  in  the  old  suiroundingB,  John's  witxieag  to  Him, 
rapprated  now  1^  "  works  *'  soch  aa  the  Baptist 
never  did.  And  so  they  oome  to  fuller  faith.  The 
letironent  to  Fenea  ia  supported  by  Mk.  lOi,  and 
|>eriiaps  also  by  Lk.,  who  in  ISaifi.  reoonlB  incidentB 
m  Herod's  dominions  (T  Ferea),  after  He  has  been 
near  Jemtalem  (10380.). 

XL  The  Rdslng  of  LuaTOb— 1-44^  The  Mirade.— 
The  withdrawal  to  Persea  is  brought  to  a  sudden  end 
1^  ttie  illness  of  Jesus'  friend  LaEarus.  Bethany,  to 
datinguish  it  from  the  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (U8), 
is  described  as  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha,  tM 
younger  sister  being  the  better  known  in  Christian 
tiadition  as  the  woman  who  anointed  the  Lord.  The 
author  assumes  knowledge  of  the  story,  which  he  does 
not  relate  till  a  subeeqnent  chapter.  'The  sisters  send 
to  tell  Jeeos  that  Hia  friend  is  ill  He  annooncea  that 
Ac  iOnen  is  not  fittal,  but  will  prove  (how,  is  not  said) 
the  ocoaalon  <d  the  showing  forui  of  Ood's  gk»T.  The 
delay  in  6  is  tonally  now  interpreted  as  deliberate, 
that  He  nuy  not  arrive  till  after  the  death  and  ho 
perform  the  master  minwde.  This  is  merely  read  into 
the  stoiy.  To  judge  from  other  inoidenta  (24,  76), 
Jesus  waits,  as  always,  for  the  Divine  admoniUon, 
eapeciaUy  necessary  in  this  case,  omndering  the  dan^^ 
<n  a  journey  to  the  neig^boaihood  <A  Jeroulem,  whieh 
oalls  out  the  disciples'  remonstrance.  He  answers 
that  ho  who  walks  in  the  tieht  of  Ood-appointed  duty 
is  in  no  danger.  Only  in  tne  ni^t  of  disobedionoe  u 
there  danger  of  stumbling.  In  11,  knowing  of  the 
death.  He  tells  His  disd^ee  in  symbolical  XeuignMe 
which  they  misnndeiBtaiid,  till  He  speaks  opMily.  He 
tt^nessee  joy  at  what  had  oleai^  oansed  Him  sorrow. 
His  inaUlity  to  help  His  friend,  which  He  now  sees 
will  prove  a  help  to  their  faith.  Jesus  gives  the  word 
to  start.  Thomas,  true  to  the  character  ho  always 
bears  in  this  gospel,  anticipates  the  worst,  and  urgee 
his  compaoione  to  face  it  {cf.  SOas,  I43).  On  reaohmg 
the  neighbonriiood  Jesus  finds  that  lezarus  has  been 
dead  idieady  four  days.  The  distanoe  ot  Bethany 
from  Jerusalem  is  given  to  aooount  for  the  presence  m 
"  Jews,"  who  have  oome,  about  two  miles,  to  console 
the  nsters,  and  so  witnessed  the  miracle.  The  drawing 
(A  the  characters  of  the  sistera  is  not  whoUy  dependent 
on  the'Synoptio  account.  It  is  Martha,  not  Majy,  who 
expresses  her  faith,  even  if  it  be  imperfect  (37).  Her 
cry  ia  natiirai  "  H  only  He  could  have  oome  in  time." 
Joans'  aiMwer,  interpreted  staaigh^rwardly,  does  not 
suggest  restoration  to  ph^oal  life.  Lazarus'  faith  in 
JesQB  assuies  him  of  the  higher  life  over  which  phynioal 
death  has  no  power.  Martha's  reply  suggests  impatience 
with  what  seems  merely  conventional  consolation.  Jesus 
tries  to  raise  her  faith  to  a  higher  leyeL  Those  who 
have  gained  by  faith  the  true  life  oannot  die  spiritually. 
Failing  to  understand,  she  falls  hack  on  her  belief  in 
His  ^aaiahship.  Appaiently  Joeus  BOndfl  her  to 
summon  hex  mber.  She  at  one©  goes  out  to  meet 
Him,  bat  tito  "  Jem  "  follow,  so  that  private  oonvmu- 
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tion  is  impoamblei  The  grief  of  Mary  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  real  or  feigned,  powerfully  afEeots  Jesns.  He 
fltomly  "  oheoks  '^His  sjMrit  (ef.  Mt.  930,  Uk.  143. 14s) 
and  ''trouUee"  Himself  (cf.  I227.  ISsi).  These 
natoial  expieemons  of  severe  aeU-restramt  neoessary 
to  jnevoit  breaking  down,  where  some  of  the  oompany 
have  givm  way,  have  been  differently  interpreted  in 
mioos  interesta.  Jeena  then  aaks  when  lazonu  haa 
heen  hud.  On  fh.e  way  He  ooa  no  longer  reBtnim 
His  emotion,  "  JeaoB  wept."  Again  interpretation 
haa  run  riot.  Anger  at  uie  Jews'  hoatility,  or  the 
insinoeiity  of  their  mourning,  or  at  their  want  of  faith 
in  His  power,  are  surely  struige,  as  well  as  unworthy, 
expl&ostioofi  of  the  whol^  n&tor&L  As  in  other  oases 
the  "  Jew  "  an  divided.  Boma  an  tonohiod  at  Hia 
sorrow,  othen  are  eoomfui.  One  who  could  really 
open  blind  eyea,  they  insinuate,  oould  have  saved  His 
fnend.  The  "  four  days  "  are  signifioant.  The  spirit 
waa  supposed  to  remain  for  three  days  near  the  body, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  return.  On  the  fooruu 
when  ohaoge  set  in.  It  departed.  After  the  ramoval  of 
the  stone,  the  nairative  passes  to  the  moment  wiien 
Jesua  knowa  ttiat  His  prayer  haa  been  heud.  It  is 
this  pobho  thanksgiving,  not  the  m,yvr  itself  whioh 
Jesus  aays  is  made  fortihe  sake  of  tbe  peoj^  SUluze 
to  notioe  Qua  has  led  to  aerioua  miarepresmtationB  of 
this  passage.  The  preaappoaitioQ  t^t  The  Johannine 
Christ  oumot  pray  "  has  led  to  muioaa  distortions  of 
tihe  paasag^  aa  ti  Vtar,  Beaaonal^  Intnpnied,  it 
points  to  the  complete  depntdenoe  of  Jesua  oa  tbo 
Father's  will  The  "  LaKanu  oome  forUi  "  ia  probaUy 
recorded  as  uttered  after  the  reauscitation  haa  tabsn 
place.  The  grave-olothee,  while  hampering,  need  not 
be  thought  01  as  preoluding  all  possibiMty  m  motion. 

[25.  I^bably  ^'  aiul  the  life  ^  is  an  addition  to  the 
true  text.  Some  Old  lAtm  M8S,  alw  8yx.  Sin.  wd 
pymiu^  omit. — A.  J.  G.] 

XL  4&-67.  TheBasnttsMtbelOraela.— ThemajMity 
oi  Hie  Jews  who  came  to  comfort  the  sisters  were  eoa- 
vinoed,  but  some  mnained  hostile,  and  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  FhariBecs.  Tbe  chief  ptiests,  i.e,  the 
Saddnoees,  always  fint  when  action  is  needed,  and 
the  FfaanBees,  summon  a  oounoiL  In  face  of  the 
growing  ntmiber  of  adhemits  their  inaction  is  felt  to 
be  unsatiafaotoiy.  If  it  leads  to  civil  diaturbance,  the 
Romans  will  intervene  and  hold  them  reaponaiUe  for 
their  failure  to  maintain  order,  Ctuaphaa,  the  High 
Priest  "  of  that  year."  the  notable  year  of  the  Passion, 
demands  a  policy  whioh  he  pretends  to  be  neoessazy 
in  ibfi  inteieeta  of  tbe  nation.  One  must  die  rather 
than  the  whole  nAtoon  perish.  Xn  thia  the  author  sees 
unocMuoioaB  uttpheoy.  Jeaoawonid  indeed  die  "  oa 
bdialf  of  tbe  nation,"  and  of  aB  Ood'a  ohikbeD  Boattered 
throu^out  the  world  That  author  snppoeed  the 
Hi^h  Pnesthood  to  be  a  yearly  o£Boe,  like  that  of  t^e 
Asiarohs  of  hia  own  Aaia,  is  inotnuastent  with  hia 
knowledge  of  Jodna  and  Jewish  customs.  It  waa  the 
"  irony  "  of  the  aitoatuMi  titat  the  onocnaoiona  prophet 
would  have  in  virtue  of  hia  oflSoe  to  ofbr  on  the  Day 
ot  Attnemmt  the  ain  ofEsiing  on  be^utf     the  people. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostality  of  the  Sanhedxin, 
Jesua  retires  to  E^uaim,  usually  identified  witJi  et- 
Tuiibeh,  13  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  in  ihe  "  wiidemeas 
of  Bethaven  "  {ef.  2  8. 1323).*  The  Passover  was  near, 
and  those  who  oame  up  to  Jerusalem  to  prepare  for 
it  were  divided  in  oi»nion  as  to  whether  w  would 
liak  the  danger  of  appealing  at  the  Feeflt. 

*  [CbeTue  (EBl.  1S21)  oonJectmcB  Uiat  Jericho  mKybaTe  been 
tb«  OTigliwI  tozt,  which  baring  been  Indistioctlr  written  wu  mto- 
naduBphiaim.  ThosJo.  might  be  reconnected  witfathoSTDoptib 
waaithm.— A.  J.  O J 


In  the  commentary  on  this  chapter  the  attempt  hsa 
been  made  to  show  that  even  in  its  nresedt  form,  and 
ther^re  a  fortiori  still  more  oleany  in  the  events 
whioh  it  records,  or  in  the  material  (whether  col 
tradition  or  fixed  in  literaty  form)  whkA  the  Mthor 
naed,  we  have  something  veiy  diflsnDt  &<om  what  it  it 
repreeented  as  being  in  meet  oritioal  oommeotanea,  vi& 
doctrinal  inatruotion,  under  the  niiae  of  fiotitioiianaiia- 
tive,  on  tbe  nature  and  work  of  the  Incarnate  Logoa, 
thinly  diaguised  in  human  form,  and  always  acting  ia 
Buoh  a  manner  aa  to  "fulfil  tbe  tenna  of  His  deflniticm  " 
(Loiay;  Soott,  pp.  164S.).  The  evugeltst  haa,  of 
oourse,  told  the  stOTyfrom  lua  own  point  of  view.  M 
usual,  by  selection  and  by  hia  prooeas  of  "  writiog  up," 
he  haa  brondit  that  point  of  view  rather  than  ih»  «oM 
evmts  as  way  realqr  happmad  into  prominciKA  Ha 
intenda  the  narrative  to  present  to  us  the  Christ  «ha 
is  the  author  of  life,  to  whom  it  has  been  (pveo  to  have 
life  in  Himaelf,  and  to  raise  up  whom  Ha  wilL  He 
also  wishes  to  record  the  occasion  of  tJie  final  oDtbumt 
of  Jewiah  hostility  whioh  culminated  in  the  evcota  <d 
thafMairau  But  if  he  haa  merely  worked  on  gjmmtia 
aoeounta  (rf  laningiB  of  the  dead,  the  Lnoan  story  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  paraUe  td  Dives  and 
Laaaius,  especially  ita  final  statement,  "  NeiUier  wiB 
they  beUeve  if  one  rise  from  the  dead,"  it  ia  obviooi 
that  he  haa  done  hia  work  very  badly  indeed.  BeUnd 
the  obvioua  pcnnta  whioh  he  aeta  hhnaalf  to  teadi. 
than  ia  oertam^  another  portndt,  of  a  nally  fammn 
JflBoa^  not  meiehr  a  few  hninaa  tratta  thrown  in  aa 
an  antidote  to  Dooetasm.  He  is  wholly  dependsrt 
<m  mi  XMher*a  will,  and  obedimt  to  tt.  He  ouoot 
move,  even  to  save  Hia  friend,  before  He  lecesvea  the 
sign  of  ih»  IMvine  approval.  He  accepts  tbe  delay 
with  reaifnation,  and  evea  finds  liue  cause  fbr  joy  ia 
what  haa  been  real  sorrow  to  Him.  TbooA  abaotately 
sore  of  the  Divine  help,  and  oonfident  uat  the  pais 
of  aickneaa,  and  even  m  death  if  that  enaue,  wiB  nai 
in  the  glory  <rf  Qod  and  the  vindioatuHi  of  Hia  Heaaai^, 
He  does  not  know  in  wiiat  way  this  will  be  aeeoai* 
plished,  till  His  final  prayer,  tbe  answer  to  wiaA 
shows  Him  how  it  shall  be.  After  severe  effort  to 
reotiain  His  human  feelings  of  emotion  He  breska 
down.  He  haa  to  ask  wtmra  the  sepnklire  ia.  Be 
prays  a  leal  human  prayer,  and  annoaBoea  poUialT 
His  thanka  for  ita  answer  '*  that  Uie  people  may  knov 
that  the  boon  oomes  from  Qod,  not  from  Bim,  and  that 
God  has  really  sent  Him  to  Hia  peopK  U  the  "  terns 
of  His  definition  "  are  Deity  stalking  in  honua  di^ 
guise,  it  is  oertainly  di£Bcult  to  see  how  in  all  tim  tl» 
oentaU  figure  is  merely  fulfilling  them. 

The  diffioulties  oconeoted  wSth  the  event  ttself  aia 
the  Buneaa  in  similar  Synoptic  aoooonta.  Tbebewhtte- 
ing  of  the  miraculous  element,  the  interval  oi  fbar 
da^  ainoe  tbe  death,  ia  a  qnestion  degree,  not 
kind.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  history  d 
the  ministry  are  undoubtedly  great,  thoo^  in  bcb* 
quarters  they  have  been  oxagaerated,  and  tfttey  have 
not  faeni  aolved.  No  thoiooghhr  aatiHEactoty  ezplan- 
tlMi  of  the  aOenoe  of  the  i^optuts, and  espeosaJfyl^ 
has  yet  been  found.  At  the  same  time  it  most  bs 
remembered  Utat  the  Synoptic  Qoepeli  confine  IMr 
narrative  to  events  in  Galuee,  to  which  ia  added  a 
relatively  long  account  of  the  last  visit  to  Jw^nJbbl 
The  story,  ^erefbre^  belongs  to  a  period  wfaiah  ■ 
altogether  ignored  in  the  Synoptic  narrative,  exnt 
in  ao  fv  aa  it  is  soggested  by  the  "  ^eat  iiiaialkai " 
in  U.,  in  which,  however,  so  modi  material  bekq 
to  diffannt  periods  and  oooaaam  ia  anirnmitlalad  ' 
we  out  get  veiy  fittle  help  fmn  it  towiria  tte : 
BtrootiMt  f>f  the  aotnal  matoiy  of  tlw  fmiad  ^ 
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the  oriaia  in  Galilee  and  tiie  final  o&taiitxophe  bk  Jent> 
salem.  All  thai  oan  be  aaid  ia  that  the  iooideDt,  if 
historioal,  did  not  form  part  of  a  tradition  which  in 
obrioosly  fragmentaiy  ami  incomplete. 

When,  however,  we  tnm  to  tho  narrative  itself  it  ia 
olear  that  the  diffioultiea  of  the  "  oritioal  "  explanation 
of  its  oiigia  are  equally  serioas.  The  material  to  tiiia 
ohftptw,  even  as  it  standi,  whiofa  does  not  help  forward 
the  chief  objeoti  that  the  author  has  in  view  in 
toUing  hie  stoiy,  is  so  clear  that  we  are  justified 
falstorioally^  in  presupposing  as  Uie  bams  out  tn  which 
the  narrative  has  been  elaborated  at  least  as  much 
background  in  real  history  as  lies  behind  the  parallel 
narratiTOs  in  the  other  sot^tels  of  the  raising  of  Jaims' 
daaghteir,  the  widow  of  Main's  son,  and  similar  aooounts. 
The  final  question  <rf  what  really  happened  oan,  of 
oonrse,  only  be  determined  by  the  oonsideiataon  of 
wider  probfoms  than  those  to  whioh  the  Uterary  and 
historioal  oriticism  here  attempted  oan  offer  a  solation. 
There  will  always  be  differenoee  of  opinion  as  to  the 
Hnuts  which  the  verifiable  experienoe  ot  our  own  or 
oilier  times  should  ziglitfy  Impose  on  the  oeditnli^ 
of  tlie  abnormaL 

The  view,  now  pertiaps  genetaUy  held  by  eidiolan, 
that  the  author,  having  used  up  the  naX  cause  the 
final  oonfiiot,  tlie  Lord^  aotion  in  defying  the  antho- 
ritiea  bv  the  cleansing  of  the  Tempue,  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  had  to  invent  an  adequate  explanation, 
10  plausible ;  hot  it  exaggerates  the  importance 
attached  to  tiiat  evmt  in  the  Synoptic  aooount.  Even 
MIl's  nanatire,  where  the  best  case  oan  be  made  ont  for 
the  view  that  this  inofdent  was  the  detmnining  faotw 
in  the  tragedy,  ia  not  oonolusivo  (iSk.  U15-18*).  The 
rolen  intervene  sabeequent^  to  dMaand  1^  what 
authority  He  does  "  these  thin^,"  a  general  {dirase 
zeferring  apparenUy  to  His  genwal  tmohing  in  the 
Temple  and  Hia  attitude  to  tbeauUuHritieB  at  least  as 
mow  as  to  the  aotnal  tdaannng  of  tbe  TempleL  We 
must  be  otmtent  to  wait  for  the  final  and  satubtotory 
solution  of  the  great  difficulties  of  this  chapter.  Mean- 
while it  should  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  the 
diffioultiee  which  await  solution  are  not  confined  to 
either  side  in  the  Johannine  controversy. 

Zn.  The  Final  Semei  In  tbe  PobHe  HanUaitattoB. 
1-8.  The  Anointing. — The  scene  ia  the  same  as  that 
leocnded  by  Mt^  and  Mk.  1^  736-50  represents  a 
different  incident,  or  at  least  a  widely  divergent 
tradition,  from  which,  however,  some  details  in  Jn. 
may  be  borrowed.  The  date,  six  days  before  the 
Pamover,  may  by  different  methods  of  calculation  be 
identified  with  Kisan  8.  9,  or  10.  The  last  is  the 
most  probable.  Apparently  the  author  deliberately 
oorrects  the  "  two  days  "  of  Mk.  Hi.  Allegoiista  see 
in  the  aheratiou  an  intentional  reference  to  nie  setting 
apart  of  \h»  lamb  on  Nisan  10  (Ex.  I23).  The  fesst 
is  in  ihe  house  of  the  Bisters,  unless  they  are  heI{Hng 
in  the  house  of  a  friend  (c/.  Mk.  I43,  whore  the  host  ia 
named  Simon  the  leperj.  Mary,  as  in  Lk.  IO40,  leaves 
the  serving  to  her  stster,  and  taking  a  pound  of 
(Mk.  143*),  genuine  (r)  and  oostiy,  anoints 


Jesus*  feet,  peihaps  a  natural  detail  oonsiiming  the 
onstom  of  leolining^ meals.  Judas  (<^.  the  "some"  of 
the  Synoptiats)  protests  apklnst  the  waste.  The  author 
adds  that  his  motive  was  greed.  He  was  a  dishonest 
steward.  Jesns  answers,  "Let  her  keep"  (I  what 
remains,  the  whole  oould  hardly  have  been  used)  "  for 
my  butiaL  The  poor  yriU  be  with  you  longer  than  I." 
He  thus  uses  the  incident  to  prepare  His  friends  by 
significant  hints  for  the  ooming  tragedy.  In  the 
Synoptists  tiiis  antioipation  the  future  is  attoibnted 
to  Hiry.  The  Loid^s  saying  oan  be  interpreted  moie 


in  aoooTdanoe  wit^i  tikis  view.  "  Let  her  keep  it  Such 
was  her  purpose.  Let  it  not  be  tttwarted."  As  inter- 
preted above,  tb»  whole  inoidMit  is  natural,  and  lued 
by  tbe  Lord,  after  His  eustom,  as  tlie  oooamon  of 

teaching. 

Xn.  9-19.  Hie  Ttfnmi^  En^^If  the  story  of 
Lazarus  is  historiodi  it  is  quite  probable  that  people 
in  Jerusalem  should  oome  out  to  Bethany,  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  what  would  happen  at  the  Feas^ 
and  that  the  ruling  classes  determined  to  de^  with 
Lazarus  as  well  as  with  Jesus.  The  Synoptic  and 
Johanitine  aooounte  of  the  entry  differ  in  details,  but 
the  aooount  in  our  gospel  is  not  in  itself  improbable. 
The  Feast  jHigrims,  Galileans  and  possibly  Judaans, 
hot  not  Jemaalemites,  learning  from  tiioee  who  had 
been  out  to  Betiiany  that  Jesus  intends  to  oome  up 
to  the  Feast,  take  p^m  bnuudiee  (oontiast  Mk,  Us) 
and  go  out  to  meet  Him,  They  greet  Him  with  what 
was  periiaps  the  ordinary  greeting  to  stxangeis  ooming 
up  to  the  Feast  (Ps.  II826),  to  which  is  added  "  the 
King  of  Israel."  The  titie  refused  in  Galilee  is  pressed 
on  Him  again.  He  aooepta  their  homage,  and  by  an 
acted  parable  teaohes  t^em  the  true  oimraoter  01  the 
kingdom  and  tb»  King,  aa  Zeohaiiah  had  depioted 
Him  (99 ;  cf.  Mt.  2I4).  The  aotiior  asBames  tba,t  tb» 
rest  (a  the  story  is  known  to  his  readers.  He  simidy 
adda  that  it  was  in  the  li^t  of  later  events  tibat  the 
dismples  learned  the  signifioance  of  their  action.  It 
should  be  notioed  that  this  aooount  explains,  as  the 
Synojitio  does  not,  the  sodden  ohange  by  which  the 
plgnnuun  to  the  Ftotat  heoomes  a  txiumjAial  {moes- 
sion.  The  Fourth  Gospel  abo  accounts  for  the 
presence  in  and  near  Jerusalem  of  so  muiy  friends 
00  whose  help  the  Lord  can  depend. 

xn.  The  Baqnest  of  the  On^— This  inci- 

dent is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  Lord's  consciousness 
t^t  <H)ly  through  death  oould  t^e  final  sucoees  of  His 
■woA  be  brought  abook  If  it  was  inw^ed  to  gain 
His  antbotitv  for  tite  admisBimi  of  the  Gentiles,  it 
most  again  be  confessed  that  it  ia  veiy  badly  done. 
The  Gieeks  ace  apparentiy  not  even  admitted  to  EUs 
ptesenoe.  The  mration  of  Philip  and  Andrew  ia 
natural  if  their  home  was  Bethsaida  {I45),  in  a  region 
laigriy  HoUonio  in  population.  The  intrident  seems 
to  bnng  before  the  Lord's  mind  the  vision  of  a  wider 
mission  aooomphshed  without  th©  dreaded  saorifloe. 
But  it  is  put  aside.  The  seed  must  "  die  "  if  it  is  to 
bring  forth  fruit.  On  e&rth  He  was  confined  to 
Judajsm  ;  only  throng  death  oould  the  wider  mission 
be  aooomphshed.  And  if  His  disciples  would  serve 
they  must  follow  even  through  death,  to  gain  the 
support  of  His  presence  in  their  true  life  and  work. 
Bat  this  insight  does  not  oome  wiUiout  a  real  human 
BtTuggle  Lk.  1230).  He  is  trouUed,  He  is  in  doubt. 
He  prays.  And  the  answer  to  fnayer  is  dearer  vision 
and  the  assurance  of  suooees.  The  radgment  of  the 
world  is  near,  and  the  overthrow  of  its  Prinoe.  Christ's 
elevation  throu^  death  to  t^e  glory  destined  for  Messiah 
will  enable  Him  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  In  these 
words  the  autMr  sees  a  prediction  of  the  enioifixion. 
llie  crowd  ave  perplexed.  Btasioh  is  to  appear 
suddenly  from  heaven,  and  abide  for  ev«.  Who  is 
this  "Son  of  nun"  who  fa  to  be  lifted  up?  After  a 
final  eppeal  to  use  tiwir  last  oi^oitunity  Jesns  retires 
into  hiding. 

xn.  87-4S.  Faltnn  In  Jadoa.— The  man^  signs 
have  failed  to  convince.  The  author  extdams  tiiis 
by  tiie  [oediotion  in  la.  OSi,  the  "  arm  of  the  Lord  " 
being  mterpreted  of  Mesriah.  And  the  ultimate  oaose 
is  abo  dealt  witii  in  la.  fi^fL  The  rule  of  God's  woridng 
is  tiiai  there  oomes  a  tiiiie  when  those  iriio  will  not 
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obcv  low  Uie  powar  at  doiiig  hl  Tb»  dtostioa  is 
sunilar  to  that  foretold  in  the  stoiy  laaiali's  oali 
It  woB  the  Word  t>i  God,  now  inoanute  in  Jesaa 
Caimt,  tlwt  ai^mund  to  the  prophet.  But  diabelief 
wfta  not  uniTersal,  ihoagh  fear  made  moa  keep  ^enoe. 

XII.  44-60.  Final  Soinmarr  of  Jesns'  Public  Teach- 
ing.— This  Humming  up  of  wbftt  was  most  important 
in  the  teacdui^  of  Jesus  throws  intenstuig  light  on 
the  aaUior's  method  of  loooiding  the  "  apeeohea." 
Belief  in  Jeeus  is  identified  with  belief  in  Goo.  He  is 
for  men  tiie  final  revelation  of  the  Father.  He  oame 
to  enlighten,  to  dispel  moral  and  spiritual  darkness. 
His  chief  purpose  was  not  to  ezeoute  the  Measianio 
iudgmoat  of  men,  aa  some  had  thought,  and  rejeoted 
Jesus  in  oonsequenoe.  Salvation,  not  judgmMi^  waa 
the  objeot  of  His  ooming.  But  the  rejeotion  of  Him 
and  His  message  iovolTed  judgment.  Refuaal  to 
aooept  His  words  would  oondemn  men  at  the  last  day, 
for  the  message  was  not  self-taught.  In  aubatauoe 
and  method  of  teaching  He  carried  out  Qod's  oommand 
who  sent  Him.  What  He  spake,  He  spate  as  God 
told  Him.> 

XHL  The  Reretattoa  to  the  DlMdples.— 1-11.  Tb» 
AgV*  aoA  tiid  Foot  WasUnfr— -Aooording  to  Jn.  tiie 
erentfl  of  t^e  Passion  are  the  TOlnntaiy  saorifioe  of 
Love.  He  "  loved "  His  own  to  the  end.  At  the 
meal  which  took  plaoe  b^ore  the  Passover,  an  inten- 
tional (t)  correction  of  the  earlier  aooounto,  Heeave 
them  iffoof  of  the  oompletenesB  of  His  love.  When 
the  omea  leootd  facta  about  the  Euoharist,  our  aulAor 
dwdla  on  the  cHigin  of  the  "  Agape."  Clirist'a  torn  li 
oootrastod  with  the  treachery  to  which  Satan  had 
alnadv  persuaded  Judaa.  To  wash  the  feet  waa  re- 
gard od  as  the  typical  work  of  slaves  {cf.  1  S.  264.1). 
Peter's  first  remoastranoe  is  met  by  the  promise  that 
the  future  will  make  all  plain,  his  aeoond  by  words 
which  ooovinoe  him  that  th»  act  b  aymbolioaL  The 
sudden  ofaange  ia  true  to  hia  diaraeter  as  depoted  in 
all  the  NT.  The  Lord  anawm  in  the  winda  of  » 
homely  proverb, "  He  that  has  bathed  need  not  wash  " 
{mg.).  He  ia  clean  aa  a  whole,  even  if  tlte  stains  of 
travel  need  removing,  for  the  sUghter  shortoominga  of 
even  a  good  man's  Efe  must  be  dealt  with.  But  the 
Lord's  mind  is  full  of  the  coming  tragedy.  He  cannot 
aay  of  all  what  He  aays  of  Peter. 

Xm.  12-80.  The  Hranlng  ol  the  Afit:  tlw  Om 
Exception. — ^Tbe  diaoi^es  reoogniae  in  Him  their 
teacher  and  master.  They  shculd,  ttiet^ore,  follow 
His  ezampie  by  belinnff  eaui  other  even  in  the  lowliest 
aervioes.  The  Master  had  set  an  exam^e  which  the 
slave  need  not  be  ashamed  to  oopy.  H  tb»y  reaUse 
that  by  doii^  such  things  He  has  made  it  their  duty 
to  do  the  same,  then  tiiey  will  be  happy  in  the  doing 
of  them.  He  returns  to  Uie  theme  of  uie  traitor.  He 
knows,  as  they  do  not,  the  obaraoter  of  each  disctide 
whom  He  has  ohoeen.  But  it  had  to  be.  The  Scrip- 
ture must  be  fulfilled  (Ps.  4I9).  He  has  warned  them, 
that  when  the  event  happens,  instead  of  being  dis- 
oouraged,  tbey  may  reoogniae  in  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  a  proof  of  what  He  ia.  In  20  the  author 
adds  that  aota  of  humility  will  not  d^ade  them»  but 
prove  them  to  be  His  measeogers,  to  miom  all  tumonr 
IS  due. 

Xra.  21-32.  The  Unmasking  of  the  Traltw.— The 

truth  must  now  bo  told  plainly.  Jesus  is  "  troubled  " 
(I227),  and  makes  the  solemn  aeoloration,  "  One  of  you 
shall  betray."  With  the  disciples'  looks  of  amasement 
contrast  the  Synoptic  aooount,  where  their  doubts  are 

*  [3.  M.  TborapwD  fBxp.,  Aw.  1916)  woold  tmmm  37-43 
wm  44-50,  Mid  round  off  the  minHrj  naaatlv*  with  the  iMt  tM 


OKpfcased.  JaBuB^speeialbiondfiei^DiDsonHlsii^^ 
the  left  beins  thc^lace  of  honour,  is  aaked  by  a  nod 
from  the  loader  of^the  disciples,  alvaya  ready  to  aet 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  find  out  secretly  vbc  ■ 
intenule(£  The  Loid'a  answer  is  apparently  amtsgu- 
ous.  '*  He  to  whom  I  give  tbe  sop  '  would  refer  to 
all  alike.  No  one  (38),  uie  Beloved  Dismple  intdaded. 
knew  vhy  the  Lord  amt  Judas  on  an  iimmwlia^ 
ettand.  In  the  light  of  later  events  the  Beloved  Diseiiili 
aaw  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  n-n 
the  aop  to  Judas  firat,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to 
be  simply  because  He  required  his  aervicea  ebewfaeie. 
Perhaps  the  author  means  that  the  Beloved  Diaoipfe 
did  understand  who  l^e  £raitor  was,  but  like  the  rert 
did  not  paap  the  **  buaineHB "  ca  which  tbe  hati 
despabohM  huu.  So  it  oame  abont  tiiat  he  got  bmEbI^ 
out  of  the  room,  into  the  ni^t,  fit  symbol  of  his 
"  businees."  shows  that  the  Feast  had  not  yet 
begun,  or  things  could  not  have  been  booghL  Jem 
now  biowa  that  the  first  step  is  takon  in  thfi  ofaain  erf 
events  which  is  leading  tjirough  Calvary  to  Meaaiasie 
glory.  And  God  is  e^OTified  in  what  the  Son  aooon- 
pliahes  and  suffers,  and  in  return  will  glori^  Him  by 
permitting  His  return  to  union  with  Him"lri 

xm.  ^XVn.  The  Last  Dlsoounet  and  Pnanr^ 
Perhaps  this  is  the  best  plaoe  to  oonmder  the  gjenatal 
anangemmt  and  ohaiaoter  of  the  final  diaeouraes. 
Hiey  present  the  same  pioUems  of  style  and  laiujnage, 
of  content  and  of  arrangement,  that  are  raised  ebe- 
whese  in  this  gospel.  The  language  and  the  ttieolog; 
of  the  author  are  oonapicuoua.  And  yet  we  oannol 
esoape  the  oonviotioo  that  a  greater  toaa  "  Jofan  "  is 
here,  or  fail  to  ask  whether  something  of  faia  atyh 
and  theology  was  not  loamed  in  tine  nppn-  zoodl 
These  chapters  are  not  merely  the  refleottoDS  of  a 
later  generation.  The  question  of  order  is  aJao  difi- 
Qult.  The  last  words  of  tdi.  14  mark  the  caul  of  tiie  di»- 
oouise,  the  jiooeding  veraea  are  dearly  the  ket  vocdi 
of  a  speeoh.  The  oonunaod,  "  Arise,  let  as  90  hene^* 
does  not  find  its  counterpart  till  I81.  How  an  we 
to  regard  Uie  intorvaning  discourse  and  praywf 
(a)  WellhauBen  and  others  find  in  them  a  later  ata^ 
in  the  growth  of  the  gospel,  perhaps  an  imectaon  In- 
the  final  redactor,  the  author  of  1  Jn.,  with  whioo 
they  have  muoh  in  oommon,  1^0  also  added  dl.  2L 
{b)  Others  suggeet  that  there  has  been  tianspoaitiaD, 
the  content  oftheae  diaoonraos  having  been  odgittally 
fixed  in  writing  or  taught  orally  in  a  diffaraat  order. 
Some  of  tho  matter  of  16  and  16  oertainly  aeeov  to 
oome  naturally  before  parts  of  14.  The  pruning  at  tlK> 
vine  fits  on  admirably  to  the  teoohing  which  ^Uowed 
the  expulsion  of  the  trait<ff.  On  the  otfaer  K4md  the 
mention  of  the  Paraoleto  in  14  seems  to  be  poor  to 
what  ia  taught  of  Him  in  IS  and  1&  (e)  ftobaUy 
there  has  bem  both  addition  and  reamngmwot  Ite 
interpretation  of  what  Christ  taught  in  the  appic 
chamber  and  took  shape  in  diven  parts  ud  at 
different  tunes.  John  perhaps  tau^t  it  at  first  modi 
as  we  have  it  in  13  and  14.  But  in  the  light  of  farth« 
meditation  he  expanded  and  enlaiiged,  a  faot  whifh 
haa  left  its  fetsoe  on  the  {MrsBBat  arzangemsntk  b 
explaining  Idieii  meaning  we  ahall  do  well  doI  to 
regard  the  whole  content  of  16  and  10  as  sabseoasat 
to  that  of  14. 

With  1333  the  hard  begins  to  prepare  the  dimpki 
for  losing  Him.  He  uses  the  term  of  eodeanneiit, 
teknia,  "  little  ohildrai,"  whi<di  is  frequent  in  1  ^ 
though  not  found  ebewhera  fa  the  gn^wL  thtj  vil 
miss  Him,  and  cannot  folknr  yet^  But  tMr  «mb  is 
not  hopeleaa  as  tint  of  the  Jews  (734.>.  TlgKr 
make  up  for  ihdi  loss  fay  nyiliiil  InTni  ■nniHiiiBg,  te 
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tije  Btondard  which  He  hu  set  (t^.  1  JcAm  £7-11*). 
Peter's  romonfltranoe  u  met  by  the  cndioticMi  of  bia 
failme,  placed  earlier  here  thaa  in  ute  oibsr  gOBpeb 
{Mk.  1439). 

14i-4  takes  ap  the  thooghts  of  the  prevlooa  para- 
graph, not  of  iho  last  verse.  The  thougbta  of  separa- 
tooD  and  treachery  liad  led  to  perplexity,  ii  not  despair. 
Jesus  bids  them  trust  God  and  Uimselt  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  His  Father's  house  {qf.  Gm.  2423,25). 
26  may  be  inter[M<eted  in  three  ways :  (a)  Even  if  oot 
He  would  have  found  room  for  Uiem.  "  To  you  I 
would  have  said  I  so  to  {separe  a  plaoe  "  :  this  Baits 
the  context,  bat  is  forced-  (6)  "  If  no^  I  would  ham 
told  you,  fat  the  whole  obje6t  of  goins  is  to  prepare  a 
plaoe  tor  you.  I  oould  not  have  wiUihelEd  the  tmt^  from 
yon."  This  also  is  onnatiuaL  (c)  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  words  as  a  question  ;  "  If  i^t,  wonki 
I  have  told  yoo  Uiat  I  go  to  piepue  t  "  The  objection 
that  no  Buoh  statraoent  has  been  made  is  not  btaJL 
It  iB  in  the  aatiior's  maimer  of  reporting  aoeeidi  to 
refer  thus  to  what  has  been  merely  mijdied.  la  what 
followBf  the  metapbotB  of  goii^;  and  ooming  are 
gradnaliy  sEMritaaUsed  into  the  ezpresaion  of  abiding 
presenoe.  But  as  they  know,  the  way  leads  throu&f 
death.  Thomas  {votests.  liiey  do  not  know  the 
way,  or  even  the  goaL  Jesus  ie|dies  that  He  is  the 
way.  His  death  \nll  enable  them,  if  th^  follow,  to 
gain  tbs  truth  and  life,  whioh  He  gives  and  And 
the  goal  is  the  Father,  as  t^ey  would  know  if  they  had 
reeHy  known  Him.  Philip  protests.  How  can  they 
know  the  Father,  without  some  real  theo^iany  such 
Hs  Moeee  and  otiier  promote  enjoyed  I  The  proteet 
reveals  the  disoii^'  fauure,  in  sjato  of  k»ig  oom- 
paniooship,  to  learn  that  in  Qirist  they  have  had  all 
that  men  oan  know  of  God.  His  woids  are  not  His 
awn,  and  His  worka  ore  redly  the  Father's  doing,  who 
is  in  Bun.  If  not  the  teaching,  tiien  atleast  His  works 
should  oonvinoe  them  that  He  is  God's  Messenger. 
Belief  in  Him  will  enable  them  to  do  greater  worim 
than  His,  wbitdi  were  confined  to  Palestine  and  the 
lews.  The  harvest  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  theiiB, 
for  from  His  ^aoe  of  power  with  the  Father,  He  will 
do  tsa  Qnom  whatever  tbey  ask  "  in  His  name,"  as  Hifl 
>}nunis8kmed  oflBoera  to  oany  out  Bjs  oonunteim, 
^nd  besides  the  hearing  of  ptayet  He  will  mooure  for 
them  One  who  oan  take  His  own  plaoe.  The  Father 
will  send  another  "Paraclete"  or  'Advocate"  {mg). 
Par  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  one  called  in  to  give 
whatever  hdp  may  be  needed,  see  1  Jn,  2i*,  also  the 
utiole  *'  PaiBcleto "  in  HDB ;  Westoott,  EpiaOea  of 
S.  John  ;  Bnx^  Jolutnnine  BpisOea  (IOC).  If  thev 
ahow  that  love  wfakdi  ia  proved  in  obedieooe,  they  shall 
have  the  piesmioe  of  the  Spirit,  whose  power  tiiey 
Eilrea^  know,  and  shall  experience  more  intimately. 
But  He  will  also  oome  Himself.  Very  soon  the  world 
■rill  lose  sij^t  of  Him,  but  they  Bball  see,  for  He  has 
Etnd.  they  shall  have  th&t  higher  spiritaal  life,  whidi 
vrill  enable  ihem  to  be  sure  of  His  raeeanoe.  In  "  tiiat 
iay"  the  pniod  intioduoed  by  His  ooming,  this  life 
frih  enable  them  to  realise  the  onion  of  Father  and 
Sao.,  and  of  themselves  with  the  Christ.  It  wilt  be 
revJiaed  through  that  obedience  which  is  the  test  of 
love.  Their  love  will  be  returned  ^  the  Father  and 
by  Himself,  aad  He  will  reveal  Himself  to  them, 
jhia  is  altogetbv  oontrary  to  their  esohatology.  They 
«re  expecting  a  manifestation  to  the  whole  world,  aa 
Judas  nroteeta.  Jems'  answer  asserts  Vbfi  tine  ohai^ 
axster  01  the  Messianio  kii^om.  Love,  whioh  shows 
itself  in  obedieooe,  is  the  oondition  of  entranoe.  It 
leads  to  sjoritual  anion  of  believen  witii  God  in  Qurist 
[i^.  FbSkh  "  Hasten  thmefore,  O  sool,  to  beoome  the 


house  of  God,  an  holy  temple,  buresfc  dwelling-plaoe  "L 
So  with  the  exidanation  of  the  tme  meaning  of  Bja 
ooming  His  teatming  ends.  The  Paraclete  will  oontinne 
the  teaohing,  and  bring  it  to  their  memory.  Then 
(37)  He  givee  them  the  Hebrew  Shdom,  the  blessing 
of  Peace,  not  the  formal  and  oonveati'onal  farewefi 
that  men  usually  give,  but  a  teal  gift  of  that  which 
the  word  connotes.  They  need  not  be  troubled.  They 
have  His  promise.  He  most  go,  but  will  oome  a^ain. 
To  true  love  that  would  have  been  joyful  tidu^. 
His  goal  ia  the  Father,  the  souroe  of  fdl  power.  He 
tells  them  beforehand  that  the  event  may  confirm 
their  &ith.  There  is  no  time  for  more  wrads.  Hie 
Prinoe  of  this  woiM  la  on  his  way.  Not  ttiat  he  oan 
avail  anything  against  Jesus,  '^He  bas  no  part  in 
ma"  But  evento  must  ran  their  appointed  ooors^ 
that  the  world  may  learn  the  love  and  the  obedience 
of  the  Christ. 

[22.  Judw  (not  Iseallot) :  The  Cnretonian  8yiiao  reads 
Judas  Thomas,  ttieSinaitio  ^vioo  reads  dmp^Thomas. 
Besoh,  AvMenatumsche  Texte,  iii,  824-897,  aignes 
that  both  Jndaa  and  James  the  aoa  of  Alphteus  bore 
the  name  Thomas.  Jndas  was  the  twin  brothw  of 
James  the  son  of  Alphteus.  The  distinotion.of  Thomas 
from  James  and  Judas  in  Ue,  Bijf.  he  regards  as  due 
to  combination  of  aooroes.  His  theory  mvolves  the 
randering  in  Lfc.  616  Jndas  tile  bnaher  of  James  {mg.). 
He  regaroB  tiie  twins  as  **  brethren  of  Jeeaa,"  bat  nc^ 
hi  the  lit«sl  senae.  The  Thomas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
he  takes  to  be  Jamea  the  aon  of  Alphceos,  and  he 
identifies  the  appearance  to  James  in  1  Cor.  I67  with 
that  to  Thomas  m  Jn.  2O26-29.  The  identification  is 
very  ingoiioas.  but  open  to  serious  objections.  It  k 
very  curious  that  the  belief  that  Jndas  was  the  twin 
brothw  of  Jesus  should  have  boon  prevalent  in  the 
Syrism  Church.  See  further  HDB,  EBi,  "Thomas." 
and  Zalm,  Fornchungen,  vi.  344,  and  his  commentary 
on  Jn.,  pp.  self.  It  should  be  added  that  Thomas 
as  well  as  Didymus  (II16,  2O24,  2I2)  means  "twin," 
tiie  former  being  Semitic,  the  latter  Greek-  The 
name  "  Didymus  "  was  common,  and  frequently  did 
not  imply  tliat  the  bearw  was  a  twin,  but  that  he  stood 
in  a  nenal  onlt  zehition  to  the  heavenly  twins,  Castor 
and  jftiDnx.  In  the  case  of  a  Jew  this  would  not 
apply,  so  we  may  assume  that  Thomas  was  a  twin, 
fmeuier  he  was  Jndas  or  James,  or  bore  some  other  or 
no  other  name.  See  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Voeabviary, 
p.  169.— A.  S.  P-l 

XV.  The  Vine.— The  relation  of  the  following 
ohairten  to  14  has  been  diaonased.  The  Porcemia,  or 
paxaUe-U^  disaoaise,  reminds  as  of  the  parable  or 
metaphoroftheOoodBheidierdinch.  10.  Twothou^ta 
are  prominent  here,  the  pruning  needed  to  get  rid  of 
useless  branches  and  to  ensure  the  fmitfulness  of  the 
rest,  and  the  intimate  union  between  Chriet  and  His 
^soiples,  symbolised  by  the  relation  of  the  branches 
to  the  Tine.  We  must  oompara  the  OT  teaohing 
q^h  leprssente  Israd  as  the  t^ne.  CSiiist  is  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  what  the  vine  stands  for  in  nature, 
in  respect  of  human  neoeaaity.  He  is  the  souroe  of 
spiritual  strength  which  satisfies  men's  needs.  As 
always.  He  is  subordinate  to  the  Father.  The  vine- 
dresser outs  oat  naelees  branches,  pruning  the  rest  to 
make  them  bear  more  fruit.  So  tte  FMher  has 
"  glorified "  the  Son  by  cutting  out  the  traitor. 
Christ's  teaohing,  which  is  of  the  Father,  has  pruned 
the  rest,  if  they  are  true  to  Him,  abiding  in  Him  as 
the  btiuiches  in  the  vine.  5  repeats,  and  emfdiasizea 
the  teaohing  already  given.  Similarly  G  emphasizes 
the  traitor's  fate.  7  states  the  results  of  abidii^ 
rniinn.   H  ihey  tltitoa  in  Him,  letting  Hia  teaohing 
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guide  tiieir  lives  thtoog^ont,  theirpiayen  will  obtain 
SieiT  reqaeflts,  for  tbiBy  will  be  ffia.  The  Father  ia 
glorified  in  their  fniitfulness,  whidi  shoura  that  they 
ue  tme  disoiplea.  This  is  possible  if  they  abide  in 
His  lore*  whioL  obedienoe  triU  enable  them  to  do,  even 
afl  His  obedienoe  has  kept  Him  ui  U»  EHUier's  Iota, 
His  aim  in  what  He  has  said  ia  to  make  it  poeeiUe 
for  them  to  letA  the  joy  whioh  He  Himself  feels,  and 
to  shore  it  m  full.  Tbe  earn  of  the  whole  matter  i8 
love,  love  for  each  other  like  His  for  them.  The  highest 
teat  of  love  is  that  a  man  should  risk  his  life  for  his 
friends,  and  "  friends "  their  love  will  make  them. 
When  onoe  tb^  have  learned  the  lore  wlu<di  iMua 
in  obedienoe  they  are  no  longer  as  slaves,  ignorant  of 
their  lord's  aim  and  porpoee,  but  friends  to  whom  He 
oan  make  known  all  tlut  His  Esther  sent  Him  to 
teach  and  do.  [Cf.  Phib  on  Qen.  I817  :  "  The  Lord 
is  not  a  despot.  The  wise  man  is  God's  friend  rather 
than  His  slave.'* — ^A.  J.  Q.]  They  have  not  ohoaen  Him, 
to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  what  Messiah  should  do,  bnt 
He  has  ohosen  them  to  carry  out  His  woric,  and  H 
to  a  soooessful  aad  permanoit  issue.  And  whatever 
they  ask  Ood  in  His  name,  as  His  accredited  messengers, 
the  things,  that  th^  know  He  Himself  would  aak, 
Ood  will  give  them.  Then  (17)  the  great  oommand 
is  reiterated,  and  they  are  reminded  that  obedinioe 
will  oost  them  dear.  They  must  not  be  surprised  at 
the  hatred  of  the  world.  It  was  first  poured  oat  on 
Himselt  Tbn  world  wfll  lore  only  its  own.  Those 
who  aie  not  d  it,  but  duwen  oat  ay  Him  to  be  not 
*'  of  it,"  must,  of  oonrse,  incur  its  nate.  Let  them 
remember  what  He  had  said.  The  slave  is  not  above 
his  lord.  If  He  was  perseouted,  they  must  expect  tJie 
same.  On  the  other  band,  those  who  received  His 
mesBBge  will  listen  to  thnis.  The  world  will  treat 
than  naxdi^  beoaniB  of  His  Kun^  beoause  of  what 
He  ia  and  miat  tiie  disdiilea  mast  be  in  oonaeqaenoe. 
Far  the  men  of  the  world  bam  not  that  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  what  ia  good  and  Oodlike  whioh  makes  good 
men  welcome  it  at  onoe  when  they  see  it.  After  His 
teaching  tbsy  oannot  plead  ignonmoe,  so  they  have 
no  excuse  for  their  sin.  Their  hatred  ot  Him  shows 
that  tiwy  hate  God.  They  have  had  HuAr  lull  omioF- 
tonity,  we  teaching  not  only  of  His  words  bat  n  His 
works  as  welL  And  they  have  given  th^  answer, 
hatred  of  Him  and  of  Bjb  Father.  Yet  God's  plan 
takee  aoooont  of  all  this.  The  Scripture  must  be 
fulfilled,  "  They  hated  me  without  a  oause  "  (Fs.  3619). 
And  whatever  the  world  has  in  store  for  the  diedptee, 
the  troth  will  wevail  and  become  known.  The  nnr 
olete,  whom  He  will  send  from  the  Father  (contrast 
14x6,36,  where  the  Fatiier  sends  the  Faraolete  in 
CSuist's  name)  will  bear  witness  to  Christ.  And  tiif? 
too  are  witoess-bearerH,  for  they  have  shared  Uis 
oompany  from  the  beginning  of  His  work,  and  can 
speak  from  knowledge. 

XVL  There  is  no  break  between  chs.  15  and  16. 
Jesus  has  told  them  beforehand,  so  that  His  death  and 
their  aofioring  may  not  daunt  th^  faith,  as  the  Baptist 
was  '*  offended  "  oy  the  course  of  the  mioistty,  whioh 
did  not  correspond  to  his  Meesiaaio  expectation.  They 
most  expect  actual  exoommunioatioa.  Their  ozeou- 
tion  will  be  thought  an  aooeptablo  sacrifice  to  God 
{cf.  the  Jewish  comment  on  Ku.  25i3,  "  He  who  sheds 
the  blood  of  a  transgressor  should  be  thought  of  as  if 
he  had  t^aied  an  offeting  There  is  no  refereiiM 
in  3  to  the  rebellion  of  Bar-Koohba  (643*)-  This 
hostile  attitude  will  be  due  to  men's  ignorance  of 
God  and  His  Meeeenger.  In  after  time  Uiey  will 
remember  His  warning.  It  was  not  neoessary  to  |^ve 
it  while  He  was  witli  timn.  But  now  He  must  go  to 


the  F^ttker.  Instead  of  thinking  of  the  parpoae  d 
His  departure  they  are  merely  ovoroome  with  gad. 
But  in  reality  His  going  is  tiieir  gain,  for  He  will  aeod 
the  Paraclete  (cf.  1526).  When  He  oomea  He  I 
convince  the  wond  tA  sin,  righteouaness,  and  jadgmecL 
The  fate  of  QodVi  IfosMOger  wonU  laise  the  qaertiaaL, 
On  whose  aide  was  the  sin,  and  on  whose  the  nghtero- 
ness  t  It  would  thus  involve  a  jodgmCDt.  The  8pi:: 
ot  trath  would  oonvinoe  men  of  am,  for  it  would  beoos* 
dear  that  the  error  lay  with  those  who  had  rejeotef 
God's  appointed  Messenger ;  of  righteonsneas,  fcxr  it 
would  appeal  tiiat  the  death  was  not  a  meMaete'i 
jast  punishmeat,  bat  a  goliig  "  to  Ihe  FMher  " 
o7i),  who  unmoanced  in  His  favour  by  zeoeivmg  Hia. 
and  so  their  loss  in  being  no  longer  al^  to  see  Sm 
would  prove  real  sain ;  of  judgtneot,  for  the  verdiK 
which  the  Prinoe  cd  this  worid  would  soooeod  in  geUiof 
passed  against  the  Christ  would  be  seen  to  be  in  realit; 
the  condemnation  of  those  who  passed  it.  The  Ftn- 
dete'a  work  would  be  not  onfy  to  oonvinoe  bnt  ahs 
to  teach.  The  earthly  teaidiing  was  not  finaL  It  had 
been  limited  by  the  disoiplee'  capacity  to  tindentand. 
The  Spirit  of  truth  would  lead  them  into  aO  trath 
{Cf.  the  saying  in  the  Hermetao  literature  of  Hema 
Nous  (Hind) :  "  Nous  entering  the  -pona  aool  leads  it 
into  the  light  of  knowledge";  e/.  also  Wisd.  011.)  lAe 
the  Christ,  tiie  Sinrit  does  not  apeak  on  His  own  aotho 
rity,  but  what  He  hears,  including  the  meanins  of  the 
events  about  to  happen.  He  wiU  doriff  the  Cbxist  In 
taking!  of  ffis  and  mowing  to  the  moipln.  "  Olorr 
in  this  goepel  generally  means  the  true  natore  «I  a 
thing,  which  shmes  out  from  it,  as  the  radianoe  td  tte 
son.  The  Spirit  will  continue  Christ's  task  of  makia; 
known  to  men  His  nature  and  work,  and  therein 
the  nature  and  work  of  God,  so  far  as  men  oan  graif 
it.  Bat  Jesus  will  Himsdf  letom  (x6).  AlT  Oe 
language  used  in  these  disoourses  canoot  be  inter- 
pre«Bd  of  ffis  ocming  in  the  Spirit "  as  e  sabrtatoto 
tor  the  oomm<m  ezpectatitm  ot  toe  Paroosm,  irinch  ■ 
thus  supposed  to  be  altogether  spiiikialised.  Utej 
oontain  something  be^e  transmuted  esohatoloKy. ' 
After  a  littie  while  absence,  but  only  for  a  little  -mm, 
after  whioh  thejr  shall  see.  There  is  heie  aotiiiDg 
inoimaistent  with  the  hope  of  an  almost  fanmediase 
retain  in  gknry.  The  diaoiplee  are  perplexed.  Boe 
are  they  to  reconcile  this  with  what  He  has  said  cf  a 
joomey  to  the  Father  t  Does  not  that  invc4ve  atoce 
than  a  little  while  7  Jesns  re|diee  to  their  difBoaHiBK, 
which  He  peroeives,  that  length  is  r^ative  to  the 
issues  involved.  The  night  of  sorrow,  like  the  hoon 
of  bavail,  is  long  till  it  is  forgotten  in  the  joy  «f 
meaning,  in  the  light  of  which  it  shrinks  into  nH^sii- 
oaooei  Even  the  thought  of  His  goitw  oanaea  tb«i 
sorrow,  much  more  the  reality.  But  His  letom  wiS 
bring  heartfelt  joy  (la.  M14),  and  pennaDsnt,  ooa> 
pared  with  which  the  sorrow  will  indeed  be  **  a  httk 
while."  Whatever  the  interval,  it  will  be  soidi  as  to 
secure  the  desired  results.  And  in  that  day  of  leouka. 
they  willnothavetogo  cniMkiiic  Hha  qneetiora  (m&'. 
The  Father  Himsdf  will  give  whatever  they  mk  "^a 
His  name."  Hitherto  His  language  has  been  veihri 
in  parable.  Hereafter  He  will  be  aue  to  speak  plainly. 
And  in  that  day  of  final  reunion,  tiwy  shall  ask  for 
what  they  need  '  in  His  name,"  and  £m  will  not  ^ve 
to  ask  toe  father  for  them.  Their  iDtMooarse  witb 
the  Father  will  be  diieot.  who  loves  tlm  lor  tiNir 
km  of  (he  Cbaib.  He  Mb  the  FMmt  to  ooue  into 
the  worid,  and  now  He  leaves  the  world  to  go  to  tb* 
Father.  In  these  voids  the  disatpleB  see  ttie  hdS- 
msnt  ot  His  pmmiae  to  speak  plainly.  Hie  nedms  ^ 
tbeir  peiplnd^  has  oonvuMed  them  of  Hie ' 
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Now  Oh^  need  not  qneBtion.  Hut  m  omvinoed  <A 
His  Divine  miarion.  Their  assertHm  ia  met  hv  Ha 
warninff  that  -verj  soon  they  will  be  aoatteted  and 
desert  Him.  Bat  the  Father  is  with  TTinr.  Now  He 
has  tao^ht  them  ail  that  is  neoeeaa^  for  their  peace, 
rhe  affliction  whioh  most  oome  white  they  are  m  the 
world  need  not  destroy  it.  He  has  oTeroome  the  real 
power  of  the  world. 

XVIL  The  Hlgli-PriMtly  Prayer.— Varioas  gnesses 
[they  are  nothing  more)  have  been  made  aa  to  the 
Mjene ;  the  upper  chamber,  or  the  way  to  Getiiscnnane, 
)r  the  oourte  of  the  Temple.  The  substanoe  of  such 
i  prayer  may  well  have  been  remembered  and  handed 
lown.  It  is  dear  that  the  languid  is  Johannine, 
tnd  that  tiie  prooesa  of  translating  has  led  to  the  same 
■oit  of  modifioataon  that  we  find  elsewhere  in  Jn. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  ohaptera  teadi  na 
nuob  aa  to  the  sooroe  of  the  autiior'a  Uuwlogy,  and 
aeiiiapB  of  some  of  the  language  in  whioh  it  is  ex- 
pressed. The  pra^r  ia  in  three  parts,  natural  to  the 
riroumstanoee  of  its  presnmed  utteraaoe ;  for  Qizist 
iimself  (i-8),  for  His  disoiples  (9-19),  and  for  the 
rider  oirole  those  whom  they  should  bring  into  the 
bid  (20-35). 

t-A.  JesQB  pravB  with  fnll  oonaoknuneae  that  the 
TisiB  of  His  earwig  career  is  oome.  His  deatit 

irove  the  annihilation  of  His  person  and  work,  or  ita 
jorifioation,  the  teanution  to  a  hidier  form  of  bfe, 
a  whioh  His  life-work  on  eartli  shall  be  oonsummated 
a.  fuller  life  under  oinnunstanoee  of  wider  opportunity  t 
The  f^aty  for  whioh  He  fraya  is  not  for  Himself  bat 

0  disoloee  ^ihaA  the  Son  raaUy  is*  that  by  the  00m- 
)letion  of  Wa  hfe-work,  whioh  has  shown  God's  pur- 
>ose  of  love  for  men,  God  may  be  (^rifled,  revealed 
3  His  tnie  nature  of  Love.  He  knows  the  j»o|diets' 
rider  outlook  of  blessing  for  all  men  tlirough  tiie 
ows,  and  iihat  His  oommission  of  authori^  extends 
D  *'  all  fleah."  The  Heb.  form  of  expression  is  to  be 
otiood.  80  He  prays  to  enter  into  the  wider  hfa  in 
'hich  He  oan  fulfil  the  wider  purpose  of  His  mission, 
'hioh  during  His  earthly  life  was  confined  to  Palestine, 
"he  author  adda  that  this  "  eternal "  life  oonststs  in 
rowing  acquaintance  with  God,  whioh  oan  be  had  by 
getting  to  know  "  Jeeus  Christ,  whom  He  sent,  the 
lan  who  lived  on  earth  a  human  life,  that  He  might 
a  the  Messiah  of  His  raoe,  God's  Messenger  to  all 
len.  The  London  Papyri  offer  a  curious  parallel  to 
le  language  of  this  paasage :  "  Lady  Isis,  glorify  me 
1 1  glorified  the  name  of      boq  Horns." 

6-8.  It  is  a  return  to  former  '*  glory  "  for  i^iioh  He 
rays.  Are  we  to  regaid  this  petition  aa  exoloaively 
le  author's  addition,  on  the  hues  of  his  theology  of 
le  pro-exastent  Logos,  or  the  zeal  expresaioo  of  Christ's 
msotousneas  fonner  bfe  with  God,  expressed  in 
ngnage  which  could  be  need  in  speaking  to  uie  Father, 
loagh  He  could  not  have  used  it  in  teaohing  men ;  or 

1  a  real  expression  of  oonsdousness  of  [»e-existonoe, 
the  sense  whioh  it  would  naturally  have  to  the 

rwa  of  oar  Lord's  own  time  (c/.  Jer.  I5),  whioh  the 
■thor  internets  in  the  terms  of  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
iateaoe  T  In  6-8  He  jdeada  the  aooom[dishm«it  of 
ie  appointed  work  for  Hum  whom  the  FaUier  has 
ven  Him,  into  whose  hearte  God  has  put  it  to  aooept 
e  moeRa^.  To  them  He  has  made  known  the 
■turo  of  God.  God  gave  them  to  Htm  to  shepherd, 
id  the^  have  received  and  made  effeotive  in  their 
-es  HiH  word.  80  they  have  learned  the  Divine 
igia  of  Hie  t«aohing  and  the  truth  that  God  sent  Him. 

On  the  ground  of  this  aooomj^riied  wortc  He 
w  l^ays  for  wiese  disoi^es.  The  woild.  whioh  ii 
t  beyond  Ihe  sphrae  of  His  love^  ia  exdnded  item 
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tiiiBpartof:miiBayeiL  It  oan  be  reached  only  through 
fhem.  These  disaples.  His  by  God's  gift,  are 
object  of  the  love  and  care  of  both,  for  whom  all 
thrngs  are  in  common.  He  has  proved  Bia  owneraUp 
by  weir  aooeptanoe  of  His  message.  Now  that  He 
leaves  the  world,  where  they  must  stay  to  do  their 
work,  and  comes  to  the  Father,  in  tbf>  light  of  this 
ooming  separation  He  pnys  that  they  may  be  kept 
in  true  union  with  God,  whose  holinesa  separates  Him 
from  the  worid ;  that  th^  may  keep  their  mdtv,  even 
aa  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one,  ^ile  wito  (hem 
He  kept  them  in  touoh  with  God,  the  HoW  Father 
whose  name  it  was  His  to  make  known,  and  guarded 
them  safely.  None  fell  away,  but  the  "  son  of  per^ 
dition,"  Judaa,  the  man  of  the  wasted  life.  And  &at 
was  part  dt  God's  plan  as  foretold  in  Scripture  (Fs,  1098). 
He  asks  tJiat  the  joy  whioh  He  has  made  His  own, 
the  joy  of  oouufanuly  aooompliahed  woA,  may  be  fnlly 
guned  by  them  for  themselves.  He  gave  them  God% 
mesaaee,  whioh  must  needs  l»ing  on  uiem  the  worid'e 
hatred,  for  their  aooeptanoe  has  shown  that,  like  Hun, 
tiiey  do  not  bel<Hig  to  the  worid  (1  Jn.  215-17*).  He 
does  not  ask  for  their  removal  to  safer  sjdteres.  but  that 
they  should  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  that  to  vhiidt  they 
do  not  belcMi^,  by  being  "  sanettfied,"  made  and  kept 
holy  as  God  is  holy,  hy  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed  in 
God's  message  which  He  has  delivered  (cf.  Pb,  119142). 
80  they  will  be  fit  for  their  wotk  to  whioh  He  sends  them, 
as  He  was  sent.  Sanotifioation  is  that  whioh  quidifiea 
the  priest  to  perform  his  offioe^  or  which  gives  to  the 
victim  the  qoality  that  m^es  it  well  ideating  to 
God.  Viy  Wb  death  He  seta  Himsctf  apart  (i^  for 
Qod'fl  servioe  on  their  behalf,  that  they  too  m» 
receive  true  setting  apart  for  the  same  warrki\  a  nu 
and  not  merely  symbolical  sanotifioation, 

19-34.  The  prayer  now  paasea  to  thoee  whom  they 
shall  make  disoifKes,  the  fruits  of  their  missionary 
labours.  For  them  He  asks  unity,  in  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  oonesponding  to  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son. 
Such  vauty  wilt  oonvinoe  the  worid  of  His  own  Divine 
mission  and  of  God's  love  for  men.  The  way  to  God, 
to  union  with  ^m,  is  not  through  ecstasy  but  throu^ 
fiuth.  24  ga^Mts  op  the  section  into  one  wish,  that 
all  who  form  the  Father's  gift  sboold  be  witii  Christ  to 
Bee  the  "  dory "  given  to  the  Son  by  the  f^ither, 
beoaose  <tf  Hislove^ 

261.  reviews,  after  the  author's  wont,  the  main 
pc^ts  of  tiie  whole,  in  a  final  ai^eal  to  the  Father's 
Jostice  on  behalf  of  tiie  disoiideB  against  the  worid, 
the  refusal  of  the  worid  to  aooept  the  message  which 
givea  knowledge  of  God,  Christ's  own  knowledge, 
and  tfao  disoii^'  knowledge  at  least  of  His  Divme 
mission^  His  m^Alng  known  to  the  disoiplee  the  trae 
nature  of  God,  a  prooeas  not  yet  oomplerted,  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Father's  love,  which  is  the  true 
souroe  of  real  onion. 

XVmr.  The  Arrest,  the  Trial,  and  the  PaHl«B.r- 
1-11.  The  Arrest — Jesus  leaves  the  room,  or  the  oity, 
and  orosBes  the  Kedron  {cf.  2  S.  1623)  to  a  garden 
where  He  often  went,  so  that  the  place  was  known  to 
Judaa.  Oonbast  tbe  oarefol  arvugemente  for  secrecy 
in  the  ^«paration  of  the  upper  room.  Judas  guidee 
hither  Roman  and  Jewish  soldiers.  In  Hk.  Roman 
soldiers  are  not  mentioned  till  after  the  oondemnatacm. 
As  the  Jews  reineaent  Jesus'  infioenoe  over  the  people 
as  a  serious  politioal  danger,  there  is  nothing  imraobable 
in  the  use  of  Roman  troops  to  prevent  duturbanoe  at 
the  arrest.  The  word  used,  tpeira,  is  the  osual 
deeoription  of  the  oohort^  bat  it  is  also  osed  more 
geneoally.  Jesos,  knowing  irtiat  Hia  aetion  means, 
ocnnei  tnit  from  the  garden  or  His  p9g»  of  nttewneot 
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in  it,  and  aaks  whom  they  seek.  The  tnitor  is  dis- 
ooDoerted.  His  pUns  for  iaentifloati(Hi  are  not  needed* 
and  he  standB  by  with  nothing  to  do.  There  is 
montentary  oonfunon,  and  tiio  eoldieis  fall  back  in 
sorpEiw  at  tbe  unexpected  behavioar  of  the  "  dansw- 
otia  oiiminaL"  Some  fall  down.  If  the  antlioT  has 
exaggerated  the  inoidfiut.  he  has  hardly  made  it  the 
"  n&ole  of  (Hnmpotnioe^  that  pata  its  pwdooossoas 
into  the  shade,"  tn  wluah  we  read  ta  some  oommen- 
taiisB.  Jeeos  repeats  His  qaestion.  If  thtnr  want 
Him,  let  the  rest  go.  So  it  oomee  about  tuat  Hii 
saying  that  none  should  be  lost  was  literally  fulfilled. 
Again  ihe  incident  is  natural,  even  if  tbe  antbor  oees 
it  for  apologetio  poiposes.  In  the  incident  of  Peter 
and  Hauhns  the  names  are  given  bar  Jn.  alone.  Snob 
addititms  may  indioate  eUhat  true  knowledge,  ot 
later  lore  of  sopplying  tbe  names  of  daoes  and  pnsons, 
so  that  its  bearing  on  the  tiistoriod  oharaoter  of  the 
aooonnt  is  inoonolasiTe.  The  words  of  the  Lord  (ii) 
seem  to  preeoppoee  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  ^moptiio 
aoooont  ot  Gethsemane  (M)c.  1432-42  and  paaUeb}. 

XVm.  10-27.  The  Pz«Bmtauiy  EzanlnattoD.  Pater's 
DenlaL— Jeeas  it  brought  to  Amias,  iba  father-in-law 
of  the  aotual  SQgh  Priest  "of  that  year'*  (II51). 
lliis  pnlimiiiaiy  stage,  known  <nily  to  oar  sntiior,  u 
not  in  itedf  improbable.  Peter  ajid  another  disoi^e, 
Kmerally  and  natarally  identified  with  tiie  Beloved 
Disoi^,  follow.  The  latter  has  aoqnaintaaoes  in  the 
hooseht^  and  gains  admistdcm  at  onosu  When  he 
tacies  to  gain  tlie  same  for  Petm,  the  portiess  is  donbtliil 
iriia*  to  do,  and  asks  Peter  if  he  &  a  ioUower  ol  tiis 
aooosad.  Appaientlr  his  dmial  gafau  him  ftAwi—inw, 
and  he  teeka  obsoonty  amtoig  t&  oiowd  ot  aerraats. 
It  most  be  notioed  tiiat  this  aooonnt  of  the  flnt  denial 
rises  quite  natnrally  out  of  tbe  oinninurtanoes.  In 
the  Synoptio  aoooimt  it  is  nnoxplained.  The  High 
Fiiest  (a  term  which  is  not  oonfiued  to  the  actual 
htdder  ol  the  diief  oflBoe)  examinsa  Jesna  as  to  Hta 
disdples  and  teaching,  <deariy  witii  natent  to  extort 
evidenoo  ot  sedition.  Jesns  answers  that  His  teaobing 
has  always  been  opm  and  public  Contrast  Hk.  I449, 
where  He  addresses  a  similar  remark  to  His  oaptors. 
One  ot  the  attendants,  thinking  the  answer  insolent, 
strikes  Jesos  on  the  face.  Amm.  cf.  Hk.  1465,  where 
the  buffetaiu;  is  general  Fainng  to  get  the  evidence 
he  wants,  Annas  decides  to  send  the  prisoner  on  to 
Chiapfaas,  the  ruling  High  Priest,  nobably  Jesus 
passes  throagh  the  oourt,  and  the  servants  see,  with 
the  result  that  Peter  is  sgain  <}aeationed.  His  second 
dmial  is  followed  by  a  question  whidi  might  prove 
serious,  as  it  comes  from  a  kinsman  of  his  victim  m  the 
garden,  who  had  seen  him  there.  Aooording  to  the 
SynoptlBts  this  third  denial  was  aooompanied  by  an 
oath.  Again  wo  find  in  the  Johannine  aoooont  mUth 
faotory  motives  for  the  sevenl  incidents  in  the  denial. 

The  proceedings  before  Gaiaphae,  recorded  in  the 
otJier  gospels  (Mt.  and  Mk.)  are  mentioned  here  but 
not  described.  This,  and  the  difiKoulty  of  the  men- 
taon  of  "tiie  high  priest"  in  19,  were  eariy  reoog- 
nised  and  led  to  a  rearrangement  in  the  Sinaitio 
Syriao,  which  presents  the  following  order:  is,  13,  34, 
14,  15, 1^3,  16-18,  25-47,  thus  getting  the  "taial" 
befcure  Oaiaphaa  as  in  the  Synoptic  account,  and 
making  the  record  of  Peter's  denial  oontdnaous.  But 
the  reasons  for  tbe  transpositions  are  obvious,  and 
individual  phrases  in  the  version  betray  its  seoondiiry 
obaraoter  (^.  Moffatt.  INT,  pp.  6S7f.)-  Except  the 
silenoe  of  the  ottier  goep^  there  is  nothing  suspioions 
in  the  pretiminaiy  questioning  by  Annas,  who  bad  been 
High  Priest,  and  is  known  to  have  exeroieed  great  in- 
ftinnoe  dmingtUs  period. 


XVm.  SBrXa.  1&  llte  Ttlal  beCon  PIlaiB^FraB 

OaiaihaB  Jesus  is  tnooght  to  the  Pmtoiiiim.  He 
governor's  residence,  either  Herod's  polaoe  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  city,  or  the  Antonia,  near  the  Temple,  ut 
the  NW.  To  avoid  defilement  the  Jews  remain  in 
the  open.  The  Paasover  has  still  to  be  eaten,  in  ooD- 
trast  with  the  Synoptio  view  of  tbe  Last  Si^ipK 
Pilate,  to  reepeot  uieir  somiiles,  tianaaota  U*  huaaw 
witiithemontBid&  InitMnthiBOoooeariontoreiigioia 
scrui^  is  tax  from  improbaUe  in  the  li^t  of  what  a 
known  of  Roman  pnmiee,  however  we  may  jodge  the 
frequent  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  th» 
jaisoner  and  Hu  aooosers.  Hiegovemor  natnia&y 
asks  first  for  a  d^nite  diai:^  The  Jews  endeavour 
to  get  his  noognitkm  of  thor  deonioa  wxtboat  goiag 
into  detail,  demanding  the  eentenoe  whitdi  it  ia  b^«H 
their  power  to  inflict.  Pilate  refdled  that  in  that  wk 
they  must  be  oontent  with  the  punishment  which  lies 
within  their  oompeteooe.  Ihcy  urge  that  nothing  bat 
the  death  poialt^  will  meet  tho  case,  and  this  they 
cannot  inflict.  80,  the  author  adds,  it  came  about 
that  the  Lord's  prediotaon  of  the  manner  of  Hia  death 
was  fulfilled.  If  th^  could  have  rat  Him  to  death, 
it  woukl  have  been  atoninf.  Pilate  leaves  then 
and  interrogates  the  insoner,  m  words  i^ii<dL  sMotae 
that  tbe  Jewit  have  made  a  more  d^nito  charge  thaa 
has  been  stated.  Jesus  aaks  in  what  sense  Pilate  uses 
the  terra  Kins  7  He  is  no  claimant  to  an  earlhly 
sovereign^ ;  Mesaiania  olainu  He  has,  whidk  the 
ruleiB  Bis  people  will  not  allow,  ^ate  k  aoocnfiil; 
is  he  a  Jew,  to  he  interested  in  noh  mattw  T  Ite 
leadem  of  iho  nation  have  aoouaed  ffim  ol  dai^ami 
sedition.  Jeens  replies  that  He  has  pot  fonraid  no 
daims  which  are  dangerouB  from  the  Roman  point  of 
view.  If  His  olaima  had  been  political  His  snpporten 
wouM  have  aoted  aocc»dingLy.  Pilate  pKeasee  Hin 
further,  and  receives  the  answer  thai  Hia  aim  is  to  art 
np  the  kingdom  of  truth,  tite  tnw  knowiedge  e<  Ood. 
ms  subjeeto  are  those  who  will  bsten  to  thai.  He 
cannot  rest  on  force.  Suob  claims  have  no  pofitMal 
menaoe,  and  with  a  half  soomful  "  What  is  tntth  T  " 
Pilate  doses  the  examination.  Oonvinoed  of  the 
{ffisoner's  innooenoe,  he  tries  to  pnsoade  the  Jews  to 
accept  a  compromise,  condemnation  and  release  aooon!- 
ing  to  a  "  custom  of  the  feastc"  In  Hk.  tho  demand 
for  tbe  release  of  Baiabbas  oomes  from  the  people. 
13w  oQstom  is  not  otherwise  known,  bat »  in  aoom- 
anoe  with  known  methods  of  admimstntion.  An  a- 
tereeting  parallel  is  soi^[died  by  the  Florentine  I^prh 
(A.D.  86),  which  contam  the  protooo)  ot  a  Pfeec 
before  0.  Septimius  Vegetns,  the  Governor  of  l^sypl, 
who  says  to  one  Philnon,  '*  Thou  art  worthy  of  aoooig- 
ing  .  .  .  bat  I  give  thee  to  the  peoi^" 

ZOL  Nate  glTM  wigr  to  Am  imn^Wkaat 
next  attempt  is  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  be  oontiot 
witii  a  lighter  penalty  than  emcifixion.  Tbe  prisonw 
is  not  dansMous  enough,  even  to  the  r^igioos  a^iitf 
ritjee  of  uie  nation,  to  make  the  extreme  penahr 
neoessary.  Scourging  will  meet  the  caae^  It  was  the 
usual  jneiimiuary  of  the  Roman  pvni^unent  of 
fixion,  and  in  the  Synoptio  aooonnt  it  ia  reoorded  ootj 
after  the  sentenoe  has  been  pronounoed.    Cf't  howevsr. 

23i6,22,  where  I^te  suggests  it  as  a  soffioiait 
pnniabment.  The  soldiers  obey  orders,  and,  vioBtty 
mterpreting  the  governor's  wishes,  add  laoeket^  to  tli^ 
scourging,  m^dng  sport  of  the  daintant  to  a  kmgdoBL 
and  perhaps  of  Jewidi  "  soveraignty  "  in  geneiaL  IV 
other  mepela  record  mockery,  titer  the  Jewish  tria^  d 
the  pmoner  as  a  discredited  prophet.  Pilate  than 
Jeaos  to  the  Jews  in  this  pU^t,  hopiag  Un*  Itvai 
oonvinoethemofHisbelpksnM.  **B£aU«toM." 
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OJi*  very  tUnnnoiu  leader  of  men.  Thia  caily  inottes 
tbeir  hatred.  To  tiieir  cry,  "  Crucify  Him,' '  he  aasweiB 
that  if  they  vant  that  Um^  must  take  the  reepoma- 
Ulity.  They  declare  that  He  has  deserved  the  death 
penal^  for  UaBidwrny.  At  tiite  he  b  afmid*  ettiwr 
from  soperstition,  or  fitan  hia  experienoe  of  Jewidi 
boatioiBm.  To  his  curpriae  at  the  prisoner's  olenoe 
before  His  judge,  vho  wields  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  Jeeos  rej^ea  tiiat  ail  earthly  power  has  its  souroe 
a8  well  asita  limitatioDB  in  the  wiU  of  Qod,  whi<di  en- 
hanoes  thesiultcrf  "  him  that  deUvered  him  up."  Itia 
imoertam  whether  Oaiaphaa,orJndaa,  w  Satan  is  meaot^ 
Pilate's  former  oonviotion  of  Jeeus*  innooenoe  gives 
way  at  last  before  the  Jews'  veiled  tiueat  to  aoonse 
him  of  tieason  asainst  the  Emperor,  Taking  his  seat 
apon  the  tribuma  hegives  formal  sentenoe.  We  may 
compare  Joaephns,  Wars,  II,  ziv.  8:  "At  this  time 
FbruB  took  up  his  t^uartras  at  the  palaoe,  and  on  the 
next  day  he  had  lus  tzibtmal  set  oefore  it,  and  sat 
upon  it."  The  eenteuoe  is  given  "  about  nocm." 
This  is  apparently  a  oomotkm  of  Ite  ICaroan  tiBdttiMi 
wbioh  places  the  aotoal  onioiflxion  at  the  third  honr, 
t.e.  9  A.M.  The  attempts  to  harmonise  tiie  two  ttate- 
mentfl,  by  showing  that  Jn.  used  the  same  leokMUDg 
of  houzB  that  we  do,  ate  not  oonvinoing. 

[IS.  Gabbaflu:  was  connected  hy  Zahn,  TST,  vcA. 
i  p.  29,  with  ftAabf  to  x^e  togeUier."  and  ocplained 
as  "moaaio.'*  He  has  withdrawn  this  in  bis  commen- 
tary, p.  637,  where  other  so^estioDS  are  disoaBBed. 
See  abo  Wellhaoaeii,  p.  86,  DtUman,  The  Word*  of 
Jettu,  pp.  7f^A-  J.  G.  and  A.  S.  P.] 

XDL  17-30.  The  Cruelflilon. — The  statement  that 
Jenu  bears  His  own  cross  oorreote,  or  at  leMt  snpple- 
mcate,  the  Synoptio  story  of  Simon  oi  Cyrme.  It 
ma^  have  booi  added  to  show  tiiat  "  the  Jduumine 
Christ  needs  no  help,"  or  to  deprive  the  Goostioa  of 
Bupporfc  fat  tbeir  theory  that  it  was  Simon  who  really 
■uoeied  on  the  Cross.  In  itaeif  it  is  in  aooordapoe 
with  Roman  custom  («/'.  Plutarch,  "  Every  mal^otor 
oanies  his  own  oroes '').  The  inoideoit  of  the  title  is 
certainly  efieotive  as  depicting  tiie  obstinaoy  of  a 
weak  man  who  has  given  way  on  the  main  pomt^  bat 
it  is  diffioolt  to  see  how  it  promotes  the  dogmatic 
aims  tit  the  author.  tSL  sofSMtB  a  very  natonu  way 
of  deaJiikg  with  the  otothes  m  ttie  condemned  "  male- 
faotots,"  even  if  it  suite  the  exact  wtoding  of  the 
quotati<Hi  from  Pa.  22i8*.  It  is  very  natural  to  identify 
"  hia  mother's  sister  "  with  the  "  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children  "  (Ht.)  and  Uaric's  "  Salome."  It  makes  the 
followitu;  commendation  of  His  mother  to  her  sistM's 
son  a  fflitiiig  anaiieement,  enpeoiaUy  aa  the  Lord's 
Iwethran*  even  tf  they  wen  Mary's  sona,  "did  not 
betieve  on  Him."  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  identiflcatitai  of  the  Beloved  Disoi^  with  the 
son  <A  Zebedee,  though  probably  intended,  is  never 
aotoally  made  in  this  eoepel.  The  statement  that  36L 
is  inoonsisteot  with  Ac  I14,  "  where  Maiy  is  reim- 
sented  aa  being  in  Jerasakm  witii  her  sons,"  is,  to 
say  the  feast,  exaggerated.  What  we  read  there  is 
that  the  apostles  continued  steadfoetly  in  {miyer 
with  fjie  womm,  and  Mary  the  mother  01  Jesus,  and 
with  hia  tavUiren."  The  moident  oan  be  aU^iorioally 
interpreted,  as  intended  to  exhort  the  Gentile  Church 
to  treat  Jewish  Christianity  with  all  oonsideiation. 
But  tiie  doeire  to  teach  this  is  not  an  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  a  story  without  loondatiou  in 
faot.  In  the  saying.  "  I  thirst,"  the  aotiior  aees  the 
fulfilment  of  Ps.  2Zi$,  or  an  incident  which  led  to  the 
fulfilmmt  of  Pb.  6621.  Bat  it  is  far  more  reasonable 
to  anppose  that  the  faot  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
pn>|dwoy  rattter  than  that  the  ptoi^ieoy  caused  tho 
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invention  of  the  faot.  The  saying,  '*  It  is  finished." 
means,  "  It  is  brought  to  a  saocessful  issae"  (c/.  Ik. 
1250).  It  is  a  cry  of  oonfidenoe,  if  not  of  viotoiy,  and 
aoooids  with  the  author's  presentation  of  the  Burion. 

[20.  bjnop:  we  ahoold  probably  read  "javi^in." 
aa  proposed  hy  CamerarioB,  and  accepted  by  such 
acholan  as  B^z&,  Cobet,  and  Field.  It  is  read  by 
Bontloy,  bat  whether  indepmdenthr  or  not  does  not 
appear  from  his  note  (BenHeii  Crttim  Sacra,  p.  21). 
It  is  read  Baljon  and  Blass  in  their  texts,  and  by 
Mo&tt  in  his  translation.  Hyssop  is  quite  nnsuitabb 
for  the  purpose.  The  emendation  {kussO  for  hvssOpd) 
aimply  mvolves  the  recognition  that  the  letters  6p 
have  been  mistakenly  writtm  twice.  The  fuUeat 
disonssion  may  be  seen  in  Field's  Notes  on  the  Trunala- 
tim  of  the  NT,  pp.  106-108.  He  regards  thk  as 
**  periia{w  the  very  best "  of  the  few  tenaue  conjeotucal 
emendatiCTiB  of  the  text  of  the  NT. — A.  S.  P.] 

XK.  81-42.  The  UDoe-thnist  and  the  BuriaL— It 
has  been  said  that  these  versee  contain  parta  two 
aooonnts  of  burial,  by  the  Jewa,  and  by  Joserik  In 
reality  the  Jews  only  demand  that  the  law  of  Dt  2I33, 
appwable  to  any  day,  should  not  be  broken,  eepeoially 
oonaideijng  Uie  sanctity  of  tiie  morrow,  which  was 
both  a  Sabbath  and  the  great  day  of  the  Feast.  The 
hceaking  of  the  legs  was  often  allowed,  as  an  aot  of 
meroy  to  the  snfieiem.  In  the  Clospel  of  Peter  the 
**  Jewa  "  ob}eot  to  ft,  in  oiderthat  Jesaa*  suflning  may 
not  be  shortened.  As  a  means  of  ensuring  deau  the 
lance-thmst  is  perfectly  natural,  and  results  which 
mif^t  eaoly  be  deearibed  by  an  actual  witness  in  the 
terms  of  34  are  not  jdiyBiologioally  impossible  (Exp., 
May  1016).  Again  it  Is  easier  to  suppose  that  facts  have 
oaused  the  disoovety  of  prophecy  (c/.  Ex.  I246,  Ps.  34 20, 
and  Zeofa.  12io,  Heb.),  and  not  vice  veraa.  Beades  the 
flignifioanoe  of  prophecy  fulfilled,  the  author  may  have 
wished  to  show  either  that  the  death  was  real,  against 
the  Docetioe,  or  as  indicating  what,  at  a  later  date,  it 
came  to  sienif^  to  him,  that  the  Lord  "  came  by  water 
and  blood  (1  Jn.  Se),  ie.  that  tho  Passion  as  well  as 
the  Baptism  was  an  essential  note  of  His  Messianic 
work.  The  aoooont  of  the  borial  em^iasizeB  ita 
temporary  duueaoter,  which  is  also  recognised  in  Ht. 
and  Lk. 

XX.  na  "  Oomlni "  of  the  Bbu  Lord^l-10. 
The  Emptf  Tomb. — ^^e  gospel,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Appendix  (21),  follows  what  is  now  generally  known 
as  the  Jenisalem  tradition,  which  makee  Jerusalem 
and  not  Galilee  the  scene  of  the  appearance  to  the 
disoiidee.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  Maroan  Gospel 
mooeiiBed  ori^naily  no  appsaianoe  in  Jemsalmn.  li 
the  net  emUng  was  nsed  ay  Ht.,  ft  would  seem  that 
it  oontuned  an  aoooont  of  the  appearance  to  the 
women  on  EaatOT  Day.  The  present  raiding  of  Mk. 
is  baaed  oertdnly  on  Lk.  and  perhaps  on  Jn.  But  in 
any  case  the  evidence  for  appearances  in  Jerusalem 
ia  too  strong  to  be  summarily  set  aside  as  later  modifi- 
oation  of  stories  <»iginally  confined  to  Galilee  (1  Cor. 
IS4-7*).  Tnatit^Mi  (^tbs  Synoptio  aoootmt  of  two  or 
more  women,  Jn.  reoords  the  ezperienceB  d  Hary 
Hagdalene  alone,  a  phenomenon  of  whioh  this  gospel 
presents  several  other  instances.  The  narrative,  how- 
ever, shows  traces  of  the  presence  of  others  ("  we  know 
not,"  2).  Mvy  comes  early  to  the  tomb  to  finish  the 
work  of  Friday  whioh  the  Sabbath  bad  interrupted, 
finding  the  stone  removed  she  naturally  aasumee  that 
the  body,  temporarily  laid  in  Joseph's  garden,  has  been 
removed,  and  returns  to  tell  the  disciples,  liio  details 
of  the  visit  of  Peter  and  the  Beloved  Disciple  show  the 
former  first  in  aotion,  the  latter  in  intermeting  what 
is  seen.  The  presence  of  the  grave-olothee.  hi^ioates 
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that  tiie  body  has  not  been  stolea  or  removod.  Their 
orderiy  anangemeQt  suggests  muoh  more  to  the  Beloved 
Diaoiide.  The  author  remiuda  us  that  the  Soripture 
[noca  of  rasuzreotion  was  a  later  growth.  It  was  the 
experienoea  <^  Easter  Say  that  first  brought  ooo- 
vioticHi,  not  the  happening  of  what  prophecy  had 
taught  them  to  expect. 

XX.  10-18.  Jesus  and  Mary.— -Mary  has  apparMitJy 
followed  the  two  disoiples  back  to  Uie  tomb.  After 
their  departure  she  looks  in,  and  sees  a  vision  of 
angels  (ef.  IM.  Zi^S.).  Her  thoughts  are  stOl  full  of 
the  "  ntaovaX "  of  tiw  bo^,  as  her  answer  to  the 
supposed  "  gardMier  "  also  showB.  As  usual,  there  is 
no  expectation  of  the  event  that  follows.  It  is  only 
Uie  pronunoiation  of  her  own  name  that  reveals  Jesus' 
identity.  Her  attempt  to  ofiler  worship  is  forbidden 
on  the  ground  that  He  has  not  yet  entered  into  His 
glory  (c/.  Mt.  289).  Perhaps  17  means  that  the  old 
relations  are  no  longer  possible,  and  the  time  for  the 
newer  and  more  spiritual  oommanion  is  not  yet. 
The  message  to  the  "  bretium  "  ia  so  worded  as  to 
emphaflize  the  difierenoe  between  His  aiul  Una  re- 
lationship to  the  Father. 

XX.  19-20.  The  Coming  to  the  Dbelples.— The  first 
Christian  "  Sunday  "  is  spent  in  Jerusalom,  where  the 
disoiples  are  in  biding.  The  interpretation  of  Mk.  I450 
as  implying  an  immediate  fi^t  of  the  apostles  to 
Galilee  u  purely  oonjeotoraL  ^Die  aooount  of  the  first 
appoaranoe  to  the  (Usoiplos  is  told  so  as  to  emphasiaa 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  and  the  teaching,  of 
chfl.  14-17.  Jesus  "  oomes  "  ((^.  14i8),  He  gives  them 
His  peace  (I427).  they  were  ^ad  (i^d^irtu')  when  they 
saw  (IO22),  He  sends  them,  as  He  was  sent  (17i8), 
He  mves  tibem  the  Spirit,  and  power  to  deal  with  sin 
{IdiTB.}.  The  showing  of  tho  hands  and  side  has  ita 
ponDel  in  Uc.  2439,  whioh  is  original,  though  40  is 
probably  a  later  addition  to  the  Luoan  text.  The 
word  used  for  "  forgive  "  is  tho  normal  LXX  transla- 
tion of  the  Heb.  nasa'  and  fola^  The  oorreBponding 
noun  is  used  for  tiie  Jubilee,  or  remisaioo.  There  is  no 
exact  parallel  for  "  retain  "  in  the  sense  it  has  here. 
It  ia  ute  natural  tniposite  ("  grasp,"  "  hold  &at," 
IA.  24i6)  of  "  sending  away,      letting  go." 

XX.  34-^  Donbt  and  Faith.— All  the  aooounts  of 
Beenrreotion  appearanoee  record  the  fact  (A  donbt 
(Ht.  2817,  Mk.  16ii,i3t,  Ue.  2411.25,36,49).  John 
follows  his  usual  custom  of  giving  one  typical  and 
named  instance.  The  beaxing  of  this  faot  on  the 
historical  value  of  the  inoideate  oonoemed  must  be 
determined  by  the  oonstderatioD  of  the  whole  series, 
and  their  intrinsic  "  probability."  The  attitude  of 
Thomas  is  true  to  his  oharaotcr  as  de[Hcted  else\t4ieie 
in  the  sospel  (U16,  I45).  The  incident  is  recorded  to 
teach  the  superiority  of  faith  which  interprets  evidence 
by  spiritual  intuition  rather  than  by  tho  senses.  A 
paraUol  to  27  is  found  by  some  in  the  story  of  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana  (<;/.  Philost.  741,  812).  Jewish  thought 
offers  a  more  interesting  parallel ;  Tanchwna  8a, 
"The  Israelites  without  the  great  sights  on  Sinai 
would  not  have  believed,  tjie  Proeelyte  who  has  not 
Boen  all  is  therefore  more  loved  by  Qod  "  (quoted  by 
Bauer,  HNT,  p.  184).  Tho  words  of  the  ooDfession  ato 
significant  in  the  light  of  the  claim,  first  put  forward 
by  Domitian,  to  be  addressed  as  "  Dominna  et  Dena 
noster  "  (Suetonius,  Domit.  IS). 

XX.  801.  The  Cooefoslon  of  the  GospeL — In  these 
words,  whioh  are  olearly  meant  to  form  the  oonolusion 
of  the  whole  gospel  and  not  merely  of  tho  last  chapter, 
the  writer  explains  his  purpose  and  method.  Of  the 
many  significant  deedf*  and  words  of  Joeus  which  His 
disoiplea  saw  and  heard  he  baa  chosen  typical  infftramya 


whioh  may  suffice  to  call  oat  and  stxengthan  faith  xi 
Him  as  uio  fulfiller  of  the  Mesuanie  nopes  d  Ha 
nation,  as  He  rightly  interpreted  them,  iniiofa  ooold 
be  fulfilled  only  by  one  who  held  the  onique  rdatwD- 
abip  to  God.  beat  desotibed  aa  **The  Son,"  wliieh 
those  who  followed  Him  on  earth  had  learned  to  be  Eb 
tme  nature.  Such  &ith  alone  oan  bring  to  men  tha 
higher  "  life "  whioh  God  intended  for  them,  and 
whioh  the  Christ  has  made  it  possible  for  thera  to 
obtain.  The  study  oi  the  goepel  shows  that  its  teach- 
ing ia  set  out  on  these  lines  raUw  than  00  the  ideas 
cl  the  Frologae,  ao  far  aa  tiiem  ia  anj  difiennaa 
between  tho  two. 

XXL  The  Arondlz.— It  ia  pure  ^matism  to  assert 
that  after  the  solemn  ending  m  oh.  20  the  author  eoold 
not  have  added  to  his  work.  Bat  21  ia  de&ily  an 
appendix,  added  after  the  oompletion  ot  the  goipd} 
Tnere  is  no  trace  of  the  oironlatifHi  of  the  piepei 
without  it,  unless  we  so  regard  the  pteeeat  etxhng  of 
Mk.,  whi(^  may  be  based  on  20  but  shows  no  knov- 
kidge  2L  There  is  an  apparent  alloaion  to  its 
ecmtent,  though  not  neoeesarily  to  its  text,  in  1  P.  1& 
Our  safest  guide  as  to  date  is  33.  A  date  sooo  after 
the  death  m  the  last  survivor  of  the  eye-witoesaes  at 
the  ministry  is  almost  required  these  oiroamatazioea 
If  the  content  of  Uie  AmiMidix  is  &tal  to  the  view 
that  tbs  son  of  Zebedee  is  the  author  of  the  goapBl, 
it  is  also  almost  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothec  li 
lus  mar^idom  at  an  eariy  date. 

The  relation  this  chapter  to  Uk.  0  ia  also  difSixdt 
to  determine.  **  The  net  waa  not  rent "  aecma  a  dear 
reference  to  a  nanatave  similar  to  thai  of  Lk.  Bat  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  Luoan  account  has  been  influ- 
enoed  in  details  by  the  tndition  of  the  event  leoonkd 
here.  This  ohavMr  dioiva  no  tiaoe  of  dependeoo*  on 
the  language  /rf  TA-, 

1-14.  The  Appeannea  br  the  Ufca  of  llbadas.—  i 

As  Josephns  speaks  of  the  lake  as  ttie  **  lake  near 
Tiberias,^'  the  name  used  here  caonot  be  preaaej  as  a 
proof  oi  late  date.  The  verb  used  for  "  maoiEested 
IS  not  found  in  the  gospel  in  oormexion  with  the 
Resoireotion  am)earaaoeB.  There  is  also  no  nmiioa 
of  tiie  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  last  extant  siDteaQe  of 
the  Petrine  Goepel  shoira  tiiat  it  contained  a  maSut 
Btoiy.  "  I  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew  my  brother  takng 
our  nets  went  back  to  the  sea,  and  there  was  with  oe 
Levi  the  son  of  Alphteua,"  Loisy  and  othera  befier* 
that  both  aooount«  are  based  on  a  nairativo  tA  a  fint 
appearance  after  the  Besorreotion  to  Peter  and  {t} 
others  in  Galilee,  which  periiapa  came  from  the  loit  V 
ending  to  BCk.  It  is  the  Beloved  Siaoiple  who  fiat 
reoo^aed  the  Lord  (ef.  208).  Where  IM  aeea,  t»m 
acts.  He  casts  himself  into  the  sea  and  awioM  tfee 
hundred  yards  or  so  that  separate  the  boat  fom  tte 
land.  WnMi  the  others  reach  land  tb^  find  the 
resulte  of  his  work  (9).  Ueanwhile  at  the  Lotd'a  le- 
queut  for  fish  from  their  catch  Peter  i«toms  to  tta 
uiip  (zz),  and  be  and  they  aoeoeed  noir  in  Inung 
th«T  net  to  land.  Here  as  tHaawbrn  Vb»  aothor  dosi 
not  keep  to  the  striot  order  of  ineident,  bat  his  aoooot 
seems  to  present  a  scene  on  the  hnes  soggeateJ. 
Various  interpretations  of  the  nomber  of  fishes  haw 
been  suggested.  We  may  notice  (a)  SOx3-t-3=th0  1 
Trinity ;  (6)  the  number  of  species  erf  fishes  was 
leekmed  to  be  163,  hence  a  piotuze  of  the  univenality 
of  the  Gospel  (Jerome) ;  (c)  the  numerical  vafaie  of 
the  Heb,  name  Simon  Jona  (118  +  35);  (rf)  1S3  is  a 
triangular  nomber,  the  sum  of  the  flzat  17  nnita 
It  representa  the  faithfnl,  inapied  by  the  arrnatiH 
'[For  snolte  vlair,  sea  J.  IL  Tbmam  U  Win ,  1MI 
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Spirit,  keeniiig  tihe  taa  OommandnHnli.  Ko  doubt 
to  aba  anuioT  it  waa  ngiiifiouit,  thoa^^  we  Mtmiot 
detennine  wheaoe  he  denred  it,  or  vrhaA  signifioanoe 
he  foond  in  it.  The  langoue  <k  13  oloaely  reaembkcs 
that  of  611,  a  fact  made  Bwl  more  prominent  in  ^e 
Wostem  text,  which  adds,  "  having  given  tfaanlca." 
The  Eaoharistic  oharaoter  of  both  meala  is  emphaaiEed 
hy  tiw  aathor.  The  thizd  "  uanifeBtatioa  "  (eontzMt 
the  "  ooming  '*  cS  cii.  SO)  takes  no  aooonnt  <n  tb»  ap- 
peanmoe  to  Mary  in  ita  leokoning  erf  maaifeitationB 
to  "  tiie  disoiplefi.'*  There  is  no  need  to  find  in  it  the 
traoes  of  an  eaiiier  aoooont.  in  which  tiiia  stonr  appeared 
as  the  third  Qahlean  "  manifestation  of  His  poty  " 
doBne  the  ministry. 

16-4B.  FtAvirlDg  and  Tarnrlng.— Aooording  to  the 
eariieat  Cbristian  tatdition,  Maroan  and  Pauline,  an 
appearanoe  to  Peter  was  one  of  tho  eariiest  if  not  the 
eanieet  event  after  the  Reeorreotion.  If  tlus  seotion 
ia  htatorioal  it  mnst  be  interpreted  as  teaohing  the 
leaders,  and  espedally  Peter,  in  terms  which  ofeuly 
recalled  his  former  uulure,  their  doty  to  the  whole 
body  of  faithful  disoiplea,  scattered  by  the  Crucifixion. 
They  oannot  return  to  their  former  oooupations  and 
wait  for  the  Puonaia.  The  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
mnit  be  carried  on.  Iambs  most  be  fed,  sheep  must 
be  shepherded,  and  fed  also.  In  eariy  life  young  men 
can  choose  their  calling.  Later  on  Uiey  must  follow 
it,  wherever  it  leads  them,  even  as  the  old  man,  who 
is  getting  to  need  assistanoe,  lifts  hia  hands  and  has 
his  girdle  arranged  fer  him.  80  Peter  moat "  follow." 
lAba  Cairiatian  tlioag^t  found  in  ibo  woids  a  foe- 
diotion  of  his  martyraonL  In  themselveB  tiie  wotda 
point  rather  Uxe  lesson  that  advanoing  years  bring 
greater  need  of  obedience.  With  the  langoage  of  18 
rf.  Pb.  3725.  Peter  8C06  the  Beloved  Disciple,  whom 
the  aathor  describes  by  reference  to  ISzjff.,  "  follow- 
ing," and  asks  "  What  of  this  man  ?  "  Tho  answer 
1l  a  lebuk©  of  curioaHy.  The  action  of  the  moment 
showed  die  other  disoiide  read^  to  "  follow."  For 
him,  it  is  hinted,  following  may  involve  longer  aepai»- 
tion  from  the  ChriBt  than  the  following  demanded  of 
f^r.  When  this  chapter  was  written,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  saying,  which  had  gained  currency 
among  Christians  because  of  the  long  tarrying  in  the 
fiosh  of  one  to  whom  it  was  at  least  supposed  to  have 
been  addieeaed,  had  olearly  been  fateified  by  the  event. 
He  had  not  tarried  tall  the  Lord  came.  The  author 
reoiinds  hii  readen  that  the  Lofd's  esohatokigioal 
teadiing  bad  ended  with  an  "  11"  80  far  as  martyr^ 
dom  ia  hinted  at  for  Peter,  it  is  in  the  command  to 
follow  (cf.  1336)  and  the  contrasted  "  tarrying," 
rather  than  in  the  saying  iteelf ,  which  Christian  thought 
naturally  intenieted  in  this  Benae,  perhaps  only  after 
the  event      2  P. 

2tL  OniMDaloii  <tf  ow  i^pradb^In  24  the  disciple 
to  whom  this  saying  waa  addressed  is  said  to  be  tiie 
witness  of  the  eventa  recorded  in  the  gospel,  and  its 
aotoal  author.  The  content  of  the  gospel  is  his,  even 
if  he  did  not  actoally  hold  the  pen,  sJiy  more  than 
I^te  aotuaUy  penned  tiie  taUe  on  the  Croes.  Perhaps 
the  sohituHi  of  the  qneoition  as  to  Hifi  authoiriiip  of 
the  Foiuth  Gospd  which  leaves  fewest  diffiooHies  ia 
that  it  is  the  Beloved  Disciple,  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  son  of  Zebedee,  whose  teaohmg  is  set  out  in 
this  goepel,  the  actual  writer,  whose  thought  and  style 
have  been  moulded  by  bis  master's  teaohmg.  being  the 
author  of  the  Appendix  as  of  the  epistles.  The  "  we  " 
of  this  verse  may  be  the  circle  to  which  the  writer 
belongs,  or  if  he  faims^  had  seen  the  Lord  on  earth, 
it*  may  oonespond  to  the  use  (tf  the  plural  in  the 
Pnk^  the  natuxd  inteifntitfca  d  vhioh  ii  that 


the  writer  speaks  in  the  name  of  his  former  oompanionB, 
the  eyg-witneaaec  of  the  miniatry.  Bat  we  oannot 
get  beyond  conjecture.  The  question  of  aut^oi^p 
IS  atill  an  unsolved  problem  (pp.  743f.}.  The  last  vene, 
which  is  omitted  by  the  firat  hand  of  one  important 
MS.,  repeats  the  warning  of  the  real  ending  of  the 
gospel,  that  it  contains  only  a  a^eotion  from  a  whole 
too  vaat  to  beieouded. 


Pkbicofb  Adultkra 

Vn.  68-VIIL  11.  Jfesoa  and  the  Woman  Aenued  ol 
Sin. — ^The  wdl-known  story  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultenr  has  no  claim  to  l>e  regarded  as  part  of  the 
original  text  of  this  gospel.  It  breaks  the  ctoee  con- 
nexion between  7  and  812S.,  and  in  style  and  vocabu- 
lary it  ia  clearly  Synoptic  rather  than  Johannine.  Of 
eaify  Greek  the  Cambridge  MS  (I>)  alone  oontains 
it,  and  in  a  text  which  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  the  later  Greek  M8S  from  which  it  passed  into  the 
Received  Text.  Of  eu^y  VSS  the  Latin  alone  oontaina 
it,  and  it  waa  abemt  from  scnne  fonns  even  of  the  Latin. 
It  is  supported  hj  no  eai^y  Patriatic  evideoce.  Tba 
evidence  provee  it  to  be  an  inteipolatfon  of  a  "  Weatem  " 
character.  It  Is  fonttd  in  vanoua  places,  after  736  in 
one  Gre^  MS,  after  744  in  the  Georgian  Vernon,  at 
the  end  of  the  gospel  in  other  MSS.  In  one  important 
group  of  Greek  oursivee  it  is  found  attached  to  li..  21 37. 

Eusebiua  ( H.E.,  iii.  39)  teUs  ua  that  Papiaa  recorded 
a  similar  stoiy  "  of  a  woman  aoouaed  bnoie  ttie  Lord 
of  many  sins,  which  waa  abo  in  tlie  Gospel  aooording 
to  the  Hebrews.  IIub  anggeats  as  the  moat  probable 
explanation  of  its  association  with  the  Fourth  Gospel 
that  the  story,  which  bears  every  mark  of  preservmg 
a  true  tradiuon,  found  a  place  in  Papias  books  <n 
"  Expoettions  of  the  Dominical  Logia,"  as  illastrating 
the  Lord's  aayuw  (815).  "  I  judge  no  man  "  (see  Light- 
foot,  Eaaays  on  Svpernatwral  Seligion,  pp.  203ff.). 

The  evidence  of  Codex  B  and  other  textual  pheoo- 
mena  suggest  periiape  that  it  existed  in  more  than  one 
Greek  translation.  If  so  the  original  was  not  Latin, 
as  the  Latin  texts  show  dear  traoes  of  translation 
from  Gre^.  Its  insertion  in  certain  MSS  m  Ik.. 
la  due  to  the  dmilarity  between  8if.  and  Ik.  2l37ff. 

The  incident  is  not  one  which  eariy  Christian 
opinion  would  have  been  Ukely  to  invent.  It  is 
b^oud  tiie  power  of  the  sub-apoatoHo  age  to  {Hoduoe. 
As  lightfoot  says,  "  they  had  neither  the  capacity  to 
imagine,  nor  the  will  to  invent,  an  inoidMit  which, 
white  embodying  the  k^ieat  of  all  moral  teaohing, 
would  seem  to  them  dangerously  lax  in  its  moral 
tendencies." 

like  other  questfouB  addressed  to  the  Lord  the 
"  tempting  "  wmsisted  in  the  endeavour  to  catch  Him 
in  a  dilemma.  If  He  pronounced  against  the  strict 
carrying  out  of  the  Mosaic  Law  He  would  be  dis- 
oremted  with  the  people.  If  He  counselled  action 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  authorities, 
who  had  withdiawn  from  the  Jews  the  power  of  in- 
flicting oapitel  ponidiment,  Hia  enemies  would  get 
matenal  m  aconaation  againat  Him.  The  answer 
oontamed  nothii^  wliJch  diaparaged  le^  punishment, 
and  it  threw  on  the  aeouaera  the  responsibihty  of  taking 
action.  It  1^  untouohed  the  question  of  Jewish  and 
Roman  relations,  and  it  raised  the  deeper  moral  issoee 
of  the  right  to  condonn  and  the  true  end  of  punish- 
ment.   

[9.  when  fluy  hettd  tt:  a  B.  Gngoiy  (ET,  x.  193) 
quotea  an  aneieat  US  aa  giving  **whMi  tbey  read  it." 
—A.  J.  O.] 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  AND  THE 
LIFE  OF  PAUL' 


By  the  Kbt.  C.  W,  EMMUT 


By  the  apoetolio  age  we  mean  the  period,  stAiting  from 
the  Afioension,  covered  by  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles, 
ut.  c  30-100,  thoogh  reaaonii  of  apaoe  oompel  as 
to  confine  our  present  survey  to  events  more  or  kn 
directly  oonnected  with  the  NT,  omitting  any  reference 
to  such  writings  as  the  DidacM,  the  Epistle  of  Clement^ 
or  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  which  may  well  fall  chrono- 
l(wioalIy  within  those  limits,  ^ch  writing  are 
indeed  often  called  snb-apostol^,  the  foot  being 
that  the  apostolio  and  the  sub^poatolio  ages  to  some 
extent  ovralapk 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  onr  knoiried^  of 
tiie  period  is  disappointingly  vague.  We  begin  with  a 
certain  number  oi  data  with  regard  to  the  rise  of  the 
Church,  data  of  whioh  the  historioal  value  is  disputed  ; 
we  then  reach  comparatively  firm  ground  in  the  career 
of  ]^ul  and  the  founding  of  the  Pauline  churches,  only 
to  find  ouiselvee  from  c  A.n.  60  onwards  once  more 
almost  entirety  in  the  dark,  except  for  odo  or  two 
isolated  figures  and  eventa.  Considering  the  su[a»me 
importaDoe  of  this  period  for  the  study  of  Christianity, 
this  lack  of  definite  information  ia  unfortunate,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  gain  to  lecognise  the  limitations  of  our 
material  and  avoid  the  claim  to  a  knowledge  whioh 
does  not  exist. 

Hie  central  feature  of  the  period  is  the  development 
of  the  new  reUgion  from  its  original  character  as  little 
more  than  a  sect  of  Judaism,  centring  in  Jerasalenit 
till  it  was  well  on  the  way  to  become  a  world-religion, 
assimilating  many  elemeata  from  the  Gneoo-Boman 
world,  and  showiag  itself  in  organisation,  though  not 
in  doctrine,  independent  of  the  Judaism  from  which  it 
had  sprung.  As  factors  in  this  development  come  the 
struggle  between  Jew  and  Gentile  wiuiin  the  CSuuoh, 
the  growing  ioflomoe  of  Paul,  rather  than  of  the 
original  Twelve,  and  the  territorial  expansion  of 
Christianity  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire.  This  indeed  is  what  we  see  when  we  look  at 
the  surface  ;  when  we  attempt  to  probe  deeper  to  the 
hidden  forces  at  work  we  trace  a  gradual  untoldiog  of 
yrhat  was  imjdioit  in  the  teaching  of  Cihrist  and  » 
oontinaed  activii^  d  the  same  power  which  had  been 
manifested  in  His  life.  The  uiiid  gospel,  like  the 
others,  tells  us  all  that  Jesus  "  b^n  both  to  do  and  to 
teach  "  (Ac.  li) ;  the  inference  is  that  throughout  the 
apostolic  age  and  indeed  the  whole  subsequent  history 
01  the  Church  the  real  agent  and  teacher  ia  stiU  in 
some  sense  tbe  same  Jesna.  Acts  ia  indeed  "  the 
Goepol  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

lliere  is  always  something  «tifioial  whm  a  ringle 
period  is  isolated  for  study,  since  it  can  never  be 
understood  without  reference  to  what  has  gone  before. 

1  This  art  icle  !■  atriotly  otrnfiosd  to  hlsttov,  doetriM  and 
oTganttaUon  Iwtng  dealt  wttb  OanW^n. 


And  this  is  peculiarly  the  esse  with  the  apo8t<^  a^a 
whioh  stands  in  vital  relation  to  the  life  of  Jesua. 
From  the  strictly  historical  point  of  view  the  risa  <£ 
the  Church  seems  to  be  unintelligible,  if  wa  regazd  Hmt 
life  as  dosing  with  the  Crucifixion.  To  account  far  it 
we  must  suppose  not  only  a  belief  in  the  reaoireetion 
on  the  part  of  the  apoetles,  but  also,  sa  a  neoeseuT 
oonditioD  of  its  rise  and  survival,  the  i"*tui  iw^ww 
itself  as  in  some  aeose  a  historioai  fact.' 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  immediate  sequel  «e 
depectd  upon  ibn  acHnewhat  franuentaiy  naimtive  of 
Acts,  Lube  does  not  here  speak  ■mth  the  mnthi»% 
of  an  ^e-witness ;  he  was  dependent  either  on  wiiUeu 
sources  of  unknown  origin  or  on  each  informatiaa  « 
he  was  able  to  gather  ^m  members  of  the  primitive 
Church.^  In  eiwer  ease  we  must  be  prepared  to  aOov 
for  tlie  growth  of  a  quaoi-legandary  elnnent,  and  w« 
must  icfisin  from  fJTr^^*!*g  any  oortain  knowledge  u 
to  the  oonrse  tji  events  in  toe  fint  yeazs  of  (hxiatiaaSly. 
A  si^fioant  feature,  in  which  Acts  agreoe  with  the 
Pauline  epdstlea,  is  that  it  was  not  Gaulec^  the  horns 
of  most  of  the  a^tJes  and  the  scene  of  the  greetec 
part  of  the  activity  of  Jesus,  b'lf  the  hostile  capital 
Jerusalem  which  was  the  birthpUoo  of  the  Cbonk 
There  was  an  interval  between  the  manifestatioDS  of 
the  nam  CSirist  and  tbe  oommenoement  of  the  pahSs 
aotivifaes  of  His  followers.  These  wore  cleturly  eallsd 
into  being  1^  a  definite  Divine  inspiration,  the  momoi^ 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  somewhat  difBcnH  n&m- 
tive  of  Ac.  2.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pente- 
cost was  immediately  followed  by  the  oommenoemeot 
of  the  work  of  evangeliaatjon  and  by  miraoha.  The 
underlying  motive  of  Ac  31  is  to  show  that  tike  ^ 
tinotive  miraonlonB  powen  of  Jesas  of  KaBaieth  an 
now  found  in  Hia  toJkuwm ;  we  note  'mrtinnal 
stress  on  "  tiie  Name  of  Jesus  "  (Gen.  3229*.  1  Cw- 
53-3*)  as  the  means  by  whi^  the  exam  •» 
wrought.  It  at  once  becomes  dear  that  Um  mam- 
ment  He  began  has  hy  no  means  been  cnudked,  kit 
tiiat  it  still  has  the  same,  or  indeed  an  even  greats, 
power  of  attraotum.  Tb»  prominent  flgtue  throi^HBi 
the  whole  of  this  flist  period  is  Peter ;  thoaa^  Jo&m  if 
mentioned  he  plajB  no  indepandsat  part,  ft*  JeaU 
auOumties  find  it  as  hard  to  deal  with  the 
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1  PicHQ  th(i  porUcul&r  point  ti  view.  Uie  mttibmsi  «Mt  h 
required  would  aeon  to  b«  not  oecetmOj  Uw  mpty  tdaoK 
appoaoDoeB  of  a  oaasl-rtmlcal  natun.  bat  nwBiH  ' 

were  not  merelr  sableotirs.  bat  dm  10  the  ecta  

acUTltT  of  tbeUTtns  8pbrU  U  ObrM.    WbeUw  tte 
te^  be  letalMd  wUbanl  tbe  oUmt  la  » 
be  dtocoaaed  bete.   Bat  Uu  bWotlaii  of 
aeem  boond  to  dedan  b)a  poattkm  at  ~ 
not  bold  tbat  OuM  bad  aor  nal  per  .  _ 

nttm  Hte  deatb.  b«  la  bound  to  begtn  br  an  

the  rise  of  CbrMtanltr,  and  to  find  •ome  otfaor 
extotcoosu  (Se»ftirtber,pp.G70.»46LX 

1  On  tbs  oVBstlOB  of  fflMnnt  •oaras  hi  fl» 
Acta  AM  pp.  743,  778. 
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1  ito  new  form  aa  they  had  done  in  the  lifetune  ol 
Mui  HimsaU,  and  tbe  ftttem^  to  obeok  it  prove 

atintly  fatUe  (Ac  4,  Biyit.).  For  the  time  at  Irast 
ley  are  oompetled  to  adopt  the  waiting  polioy  sag- 
»ted  by  QomaUeL  But  in  spite  of  Jewish  hoatili^ 
lere  is  a8  yet  no  definite  breach  witli  Judaism  ;  the 
retbini  attend  the  Temple  Bemoes,  and  Pet»  has 
bapee  of  ibo  ooimniott  of  1i»  natuu  as  a  n^le 
•lyfL),  a  it  viU  only  lealiBe  the  crime  ot  vhioh  it 
10  been  guilty,  s  crime  oTcrrnled  1^  Grod  and  not 
wesBaiily  shotting  the  door  to  all  poBnluUty  of  re- 
intonoe.    Outwaraly  indeed  the  Christiiui  oonmiunity 

simidy  a  aeotion  oi  the  Jewish  Choroh  whloh  olaims 
'  know  who  the  Meanah  is  and  to  expect  His  inune- 
ate  inanifBatation  Irom  heaven.   Bat  thii  oommmiity 

also  maiked  hr  an  inner  spirit  ot  brotiierly  lore 
hioh  shows  itsell  in  some  form  of  oommnnism  (245, 
[2).   The  very  general  mrrender  of  private  property 

no  doubt  mamly  explained  by  tiie  oonsideratacKi 
at  if  the  end  of  the  present  worid-age  was  really  at 
nd  there  was  no  longer  any  need  to  provide  for  the 
mily  or  for  fnture  requirements  ;  it  is  a  real  example 

lfti*rifa{ff^hi.l-.  At  the  same  time  the  stress  laid 
I  tne  aocton  of  Barnabas  (436),  the  words  of  Peter 

Anamaa  {64),  the  faot  that  Bfary  still  has  her  own 
use  {12i2),  and  the  absenoe  of  further  references  to 
B  practice,  all  tend  to  show  that  the  surrender  of 
odfl  was  in  ^t  only  partial  and  temporary,  axid  that 
ire's  aooount  is  somewhat  idealicecL  But  the  his- 
rian's  natural  desire  to  paint  the  ptotoie  td  tlie  eariy 
ys  of  the  Chondi  in  gu»ring  eolours  does  not  lead 
n  to  ignore  the  eziitonoe  a  blots  and  diffieoltiea. 
,e  fact  that  human  paesitmfl  and  amlntions  are  not 

once  crashed  by  the  ooming  of  the  Siarit  is  illus- 
.ted  fay  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  while 
find  in  the  same  episode  a  further  invmf  of  the 
ritaon  of  Peter  and  of  the  goidanoe  of  the  C3iDioh 

the  Spirife  (rf  the  Lord. 

Ot  even  greata  importaiioe  is  tiie  diffionlty  which 
KB  from  Hhm  growing  dombers  of  tiie  Ohnroh,  indi- 
ing  that  tbn  e^peiiment  in  aooialism  is  ill  adajried 

a  large  and  permanent  community.  In  view  of 
at  is  to  follow  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  already 
tion  between  the  homebom  Jews  and  the  Hellenists, 

tiw  Qreek-epeakinf^  Jews  who  belong  to  the  Dis- 
sion.    For  the  eignifioanoe  of  the  appointment  of 

Servm  see  p.  783.  Bat  at  the  moment  the  chief 
sot  reeolt  was  the  activity  of  Stephen  and  Philip, 

as  administrators  but  as  preachers  of  the  Qospel, 
'king  edde  by  ride  -with  the  apoetlee  and  even 
king  oat  an  indepmdent  line  of  Uieir  own. 
lie  space  devoted  in  Acts  to  the  short  career  of 
phMI  (pp-  639f.,  783ff.),  is  by  no  means  disjoopor- 
led,  in  view  of  the  part  he  ^T^d  in  the  devekiptnent  1 
SuiBtianilrir.  He  was  a  HdmtiBt,aod  perhaps  on  this  | 
nint  was  able  to  approach  the  question  from  a  fiesh  l 
idpoint,  with  some  conception  of  the  actual  needs  of 
oatside  world.   At  any  rate  be  seems  to'  have  been  u 
fiiBt  to  realise  the  tme  inwardness  of  Christ's  t«eoh- 1 

as  inatdying  in  the  end  passing  of  Jndaiion.  In ' 
noe  the  charges  brought  against  him  were  true. 

need  not  be  Bui|H3Bed  that  tinder  the  provocation 
lis  preaohing  the  more  or  ^tm  neutral  pohcry  of 
uJiel  is  exchanged  for  one  of  active  noetuity. 
etofbxB  the  Swhedrin  has  been  content  to  try  suoh 
pons  aa  thieats  and  beatinc ;  it  now  reonzs  to  the 
jy  whioh  it  had  berai  fcnnea  to  adopt  wainst  Jesus 
laelf.  Ob  HbB  whole,  the  ezeouticm  of  Stephen  ii 
.  esc^ained  as  an  eiampte  of  mob-law*  winked  at 
:he  Konum  anthoritifls.  It  oan  hardly  have  been 
dioinl  eentanoe,  siiioe  no  nfermoe  is  made  to  the 


fiomao  goTemob  Here  the  rtor^  u  m  sharp  ocmtnet 
to  the  narrative  of  the  Oaoifixioa,  though  in  othn 
respects  there  is  a  striking  parallel  between  the  two. 
The  immediate  result  of  St^then's  murder  is  tiva  out- 
break of  a  general  persecution,  aoomtuating  the  real 
divergence  between  the  old  and  the  new  religions.  It 
also  involves  the  scattering  of  the  Church,  and  on  that 
very  aooount  the  wider  spread  crfOhristiani^.  Aeoord- 
mg  to  Ao.  44  the  Oiuroh  bad  some  time  befoie  oome  to 
number  no  lees  than  five  thowand  (this  figure  indndee 
the  "  three  thousand  "  of  241 ;  see  B.V  in  44),  but  the 
fact  that  the  brethrm  oan  still  be  assembled  together 
in  JeruBidem  (62)  suggests  that  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  ^urra.  It  is  evident  from  the 
story  of  Barnabas,  as  well  as  from  67,  that  tiie  converts 
were  by  no  means  all  drawn  from  the  poorer  daases. 
Probalny  the  impression  made  by  8tepnen*s  teadiing 
uid  behavioor  was  one  of  the  influeooea  whudi  led  to 
the  conversion  of  Paul  (p  768). 

The  story  now  becomes  more  complicated ;  the 
scene  is  no  longer  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but  there  are 
other  centres  of  interest,  Antioch  soon  becoming  one 
of  the  most  important.  Luke  has  to  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  in  his  narrative,  and  this  causes  some  over- 
lapping and  unoNtainty  as  to  the  chronology  and 
sequenoe  of  events.  The  &ct  that  missionary  activity 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Twelve  is  at  <Hioe  iliustrated 
by  the  activity  of  Philip,  who  is  responsible  for  the 

3 read  of  the  Gospel  to  Samaria,  though  the  autiiority 
the  apostles  is  still  empharized  in  weir  supervision 
of  his  work  and  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Of  the 
direct  resnlts  of  the  oonvermon  of  the  Ethiopiua  eonnoh 
we  know  nothing ;  but  the  nartattve,  though  isolated, 
is  intended  to  mark  a  fresh  stage  in  the  oathoUoi^  of 
Chiistunity.  He  was  (rieariy  a  Godfearer  (pp^  626,  TJO). 
but  he  ooold  not  be  oinmmoiBed,  and  belonged  to  a 
(daas  which  was  by  law  excluded  from  the  Jewish 
CSinrA  (Dt  23x  {  hat  tf.  1b.  664).  Passing  over  for 
the  moment  the  oonvwnon  of  Paul,  we  have  evidence 
of  an  interval  of  peace  and  quiet  expansion  (Ac.  dsi), 
daring  which  we  roust  anppose  that  the  Church  spread 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Palestine ;  we  find 
Cbristiane  at  Damaeoos,  Lydda,  and  Joppa  (932S.). 
With  the  Cornelias  episode  we  pcm  to  CEeearea.  This 
a«ain  marks  a  deoisrve  stage  in  development,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  is  the  lesBer  of  the  Twelve  who  is 
tAu^t  to  adopt  the  more  liberal  policy.  Peter  himself 
is  convinced  %  a  series  of  Divine  signs  (the  vision  and 
its  sequel,  tt^ether  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit) 
tiiat  an  unoironmoiaed  Gentile  may  look  for  admission 
to  the  kingdom.  Though  the  precedmt  is  not  officially 
followed  up  at  the  time,  at  a  later  period  it  has  great 
weight  (16).  The  questions  as  to  the  position  of 
Oentales  am  not  indeed  finally  settled,  since  the  case 
of  Comelins  mif^t  be  regarded  as  exceptional  rather 
than  normal,  whilst  the  relation  of  the  baptized  Gentile 
to  the  Law  was  still  undecided.  Ought  he  subse- 
quently to  submit  to  oiromnoision  and  Moome  snbject 
to  the  Mosaic  law  T  If  not,  will  he  not  remain  on  a 
lower  level  than  those  who  are  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  in  partioolar  will  not  his  ceiemoniid  unoleanness 
{«eveot  the  strict  Jew  from  entering  into  sooisJ  inter- 
oonise  with  him  T  The  complaint  of  Ac.  II3  shows 
that  this  was  in  fact  the  crux  of  the  matter,  and  the 
later  emsode  at  Antioch  (Gai  2iiff.)  proves  Uiat  even 
Peter  did  not  always  act  oonsistentlv  in  the  spirit  of 
the  liberal  attitude  which  Luke  asoribee  to  him. 

It  is  indeed  again  ngniflomt  that  just  as  the  first 
impulMs  to  a  more  Ubeial  view  are  associated  not 
wltti  the  Twelve  but  with  Stef^mi  and  ^li^  bo  the 
■otnal  devek^ment  of  the  prinoidQ^impliBd  in  the 
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aooeptaaoe  of  Comelitu  is  left  to  onnamed  and  on- 
offioial  niiflnonanee  (lli9£L  ;  this  veiBe  is  really  the 
sequel  of  84).  In,  II20*  we  muat  read  with  BY 
*'  Qreeke,"  not  "  Grecian  Jews  "  as  RVm,  this  beioe 
one  of  the  few  oaaee  in  Acta  where  the  reading  of  WH 
oannoi  be  followed.  There  wonld  have  been  nothing 
specially  woitiiir  °^  remark  in  "preaohiiis  to  Greek- 
nteaking  Jews,  sinoe  aooording  to  Aa  2  (cf.  also  Ao.  6) 
(oiB  had  been  freely  done  from  the  Sist,  It  is  these 
misBionariee  who  loing  the  Gospel  to  Antiooh,  whioh 
almost  at  ouoe  becomes  the  centre  of  Gentile  Qiri»- 
tiaoitT,  Ba  Jenualem  is  of  Judaic.  The  new  centre  is 
indeed  of  such  importance  that  Barnabas  is  Bent  to 
report — a  misnoa  whioh  shows  that  the  two  centres  are 
in  oloee  touch,  and  that  the  Twelve  exeroiBe  their  power 
of  eupervisiou  here  also  (for  t^e  leeolt  and  sequel  of 
the  mission  see  below,  p.  769).  The  title  or  nickname 
of  "  Christian  "  (Ao  ll2fi*),  6iBt  given  here,  indicates 
that  tiio  young  community  was  now  important  enouah 
and  BufiSoient^  distinct  from  Judaism  to  attract  the 
attention  of  dentile  outsiders.  The  name  must  have 
been  giTen  them  and  not  by  Jews,  onoe  the  latter 
would  hsodly  have  allowed  to  their  rirals  a  monopoly 
of  the  Christ,  or  MeesislL 

As  we  have  seen,  Jewish  hostility  had  subsided  for 
a  time  after  the  removal  of  Saul,  its  chief  inst^ator,  from 
the  scene  (Ac.  O31) ;  but  in  A.D.  41  Clandius  became 
emperor,  and  at  aoae  made  his  favourite,  Herod  Agripp«» 
king  of  Jud«ea  (p.  610);  the  latter  proved  hinueU  eager  in 
every  way  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Jews,  and  it 
is  not  sumking  that  he  should  do  this  at  the  expense 
of  the  CSuistiam  The  death  of  James,  the  first 
apostolic  martyr,  and  the  arrest  of  Petw,  may  be  placed 
in  44,  the  year  of  Herod's  death.  But  ^e  narrative 
of  Ao.  12  oomee  in  as  an  episode,  and  it  is  impoaeible 
to  be  sure  of  its  exact  ohnnudogioal  relation  to  the 
events  oh.  11 ;  this  pcMnt  beoomes  of  importance 
when  we  have  to  disonss  the  date  oi  Paul's  seoond 
visit  to  Jerosalem  and  its  relation  to  the  nanative 
of  Gal  2. 

We  now  pass  to  the  PauUne  period,  but  before  dis- 
oossing  this  we  must  first  retrace  our  steps  a  little  and 
say  something  of  the  eariy  years  of  Paul  himsell  He 
was  bom  at  Tarsus,  t^e  capital  of  CiUcia,  somewhere 
about  the  beginsiug  of  the  oentuiy.  His  parents  were 
I^wrisees  fPhiL  Ss,  Ac.  236),  evidently  of  a  strict  type, 
while  he  himself  had  all  the  eager,  if  somewhat  narrow, 
enthusiasm  often  found  among  yotmg  men  devoted  to 
a  type  of  religion  which  is  also  something  of  a  party 
cry'  (GaL  I14).  Aooording  to  Acta  he  was  educated 
at  Jenualem  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel  (223.  264),  and 
it  ^  generate  held  that  he  was  also  more  or  mb  in 
touch  wiUi  the  Umvendliy  of  Tarsus.  At  any  rate 
Jewish  and  Greek  influences  met  in  him  in  a  way  they 
did  not  in  the  Galilean  disoiplee  (p.  806),  while  to  these 
was  added  the  possession  of  Roman  citizenship  (Ao.  16 
37,  225).  We  may  note  that  it  was  his  Bonum  oitizeu- 
ship  whioh  made  possible  the  appeal  to  Onsar ;  to  it 
abo  was  pfobaU;^  due  the  poaession  of  the  Latin 
name  Aitutv,  which  is  uniformly  used  after  he  begins 
to  app«d  to  tiie  Gneco-Boman  world  (Ac  I39) ;  it 
is  in  no  way  proteble  that  this  name  was  &vt  adopted 
by  him  in  Cyprus  out  of  compliment  to  Sei^^us  Faulna. 
He  eeema  to  have  been  of  good  social  position  and  to 
have  received  an  ezoellent  eduoataon;  no  argument 
to  the  contrary  can  be  drawn  from  the  bot  of  his  trade 
as  a  toitinalcer,  since  all  Jewish  boya  were  tau^t  some 
trade;  we  find  him  more  or  less  dependent  on  this 
during  his  travels  (Ao.  I83,  2O34,  1  Cor.  Oiafi.,  etc). 
It  was  i^te  natoial  that  his  family  should  have  die- 
owned  huDf  though  as  he  eeema  to  be  in  powwkm  at 


funds  at  the  time  of  the  appeal  to  Onear  they  ma;  1 
have  received  him  into  favour  later  on  (p.  772>i  | 

In  the  Acts  of  Pavl  and  Thetia  the  apostle  is  de- 
scribed as  "  of  moderate  stature,  with  ctizfy  hair.  bo«- 
legged,  with  blue  eyes  and  meeting  eyebrows,  and  loof  j 
nose,  full  of  eraoe,  for  at  tames  Ym  looked  like  a  man.  I 
and  at  times  he  had  the  face  of  an  angel"  ;  c/.30or.lOj 
10,  and  Ao.  14i3.  where  BamabsB.  not  Faiu,  n  taken  I 
for  Zeus,  evidentiy  as  being  the  more  imposiiig  figumj 

Paul  first  meets  us  at  the  death  of  Stavbtsi  (Ao.  TjS. 
81) ;  he  may  well  have  been  previousr^  ooo  of  his 
CSuoian  opponents  (69).  He  is  the  piiDowal  figure  it 
the  campaign  of  pMseoatioaiHiiidiflnsmeB((/.  1  Oor.Ui. 
Gal.  li2),udbeiBaentonami8Bi(«  toDamaaoDsaller 
the  manner  of  Jewish  apoatles,  who  were  often  sent  bf 
the  Sanhedrin  to  the  towns  of  the  Dispersicm  as  its 
official  re^eeentativee.  Of  the  eonwslon  iteetf  then 
are  three  accounts  (Ac.  9,  22,  26i2fi. ;  </.  1  Oor.  lit, 
GaL  I12),  whioh  differ  only  in  oompaiatively  minor 
details.  The  important  question  is  wbethm*  the  appeu- 
anoe  of  Jesus  was  "  subjective  "  or  "  objeotive  " ;  ms 
it  merely  the  lesolt  of  the  woridng  of  the  apostie'i 
own  miad,  or  was  it  due  to  the  peisooiJ  aotton  of  di» 
living  Jesus,  through  whatever  dwnnel  I  Fa.iil  himstf 
would  have  had  no  heeitatiou  as  to  the  answer,  siiiM 
he  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the  appeamtoee  after  the 
Beeorrection,  whioh  he  certainly  regarded  ae  objeetiv*, 
thoiuh  probably  not  as  mfctarryl,  But  this  does  not 
imerade  a  payimolKteal  eqlanatitMi  ai  the  eveot.  and, 
though  scholars  differ  on  the  point,  we  may  foizly  one* 
nect  it  with  the  death  of  Stephen.  The  maityri 
defence  tuid  prayer,  the  shining  ot  his  faoe,  and  abovt 
all,  his  claim  to  see  the  Son  of  Han,  the  Ckuoified  One.  , 
ahve  and  glorified,  may  weQ  have  made  a  deep  is-  < 
preesion  00  tite  young  man.  This  is  not  inoooaMtcsi  , 
with  his  aabsequent  peneontion  of  Stepheo'a  eoo-  1 
peaiions ;  the  advooate  is  most  violent,  wbotha  t. 
word  or  aotion,  when  he  fiaeb  that  his  oauoe  ia  weaJnst 
80  Paul  was  but  "  kioking  against  the  pricks  " ;  tbe 
way  for  the  vision  was  piepared  bv  a  long  peiiod  partir 
of  sub-oonaoioufl  incubation,  partly  of  reaUaed  donbto. 
when  the  questions  whether  Stephm  was  light  tSta 
all,  and  whether  Jeeus  indeed  lived,  refused  any  longs 
to  be  ignored.  No  doubt  this  is  to  fill  in  the  psotui^ 
but  in  the  absence  of  definite  data  somo  too  of  thv 
imagination  is  inevitable  if  we  an  to  ondetstuid  vhil 
happened,  ^nie  missian  of  Ananias  would  eem  Id 
indicate  that  not  even  in  an  exoeptj<»ial  oaee  maA  ss 
this  could  the  normal  means  of  iustrootion  and  baptiBB 
be  altogether  dispensed  with ;  though  ^ul  hmueC 
rather  minimises  what  he  owed  to  the  **»**»fTg  d 
otheiH  (Gd.  1),  thne  oaa  be  no  doubt  from  hia  sfhtki 
tiiat  he  was  in  foot  baptised.  Tt  iir  nnt  nuitn  nlrai  Iwt 
soon  the  conviction  that  his  specnal  work  was  ths  omt- 
vei&ion  of  tiie  Gentile  world  took  definite  shi^M  hi  h> 
mind.  In  Ao.  815,  26i7  it  is  oooneoted  direcrt^  '■ad  I 
the  oonversion  (c/.  GaL  lijl),  while  Ac.  ttsi  idmai 
to  a  kter  vmon  in  Jerusalem.  There  ia  ahmi  >  j 
tendenoy  in  the  light  of  after  events  to  ngard  a  Abmhb 
aa  d^nitely  lonned  and  xealind  at  a  pttiod  vte  k 
was  in  fact  only  imfdidt  and  tentative.  (On  tkm 
jeot  of  this  paragraph  see  p.  806  and  notea  «■  it. 
91-190,  Gal.  I11-17.) 

Paul  speaks  of  a  visit  to  Arabia  immediately  aftv  !■ 
oonversion  (GaL  I17  *) ;  probably  this  was  undacMH 
for  meditatum  on  the  recent  (nisis,  thon^  it  mav  haw 
hem  for  pieaohing.  Hie  period  of  publie  niiiilMiiw 
in  the  synagi^ues  of  Damascus  (Ao^  ftso)  mustbe|iaoed 
after  tlus ;  it  was  brought  to  a  okwe  by  a  {lot  on  tka 
nut  of  tiie  Jewa.  Tlus  is  piobablj  &•  anludi  i*' 
XBCEed  to  in  S  OoE.  II32 ;  we  moat  MppoM  tiM*  Alitor 
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ir  bia  ethnaroh,  was  aoting  in  support  of  the  Jews ; 
in  the  cfaronoloBioal  qaestion  involved,  see  p.  655. 
iVith  Kcard  to  the  first  visit  to  Jeroaalem  it  most  be 
dmittea  that  Aots  and  Qalatians  are  not  altogether 
asy  to  reconoile.  The  former  gives  the  impreBsion 
i  a  visit  paid  aoon  after  the  oonversion  {the  apostles 
sve  not  yti  heard  oi  it),  lastiiig  an  appreoiable  time, 
ad  spent  in  public  joeacuuEig,  vEile  Paol  is  represented 
B  owii^  a  good  deal  to  Barnabas  (vho  may  have  been 
itb  hua  at  t^e  University  of  Taraos).  GaJatians 
ipreeonta  the  visit  aa  quite  ^ort  {"  fifteen  days  ")  and 
nvate,  only  Peter  ana  James  ^  bung  seen,  while  the 
SDse  "  tmloKnim  byiaoeunto  theohiuohesof  Jadna" 
hi.  seems  to  exclude  any  idea  of  public  joeotdi- 
g  unless  we  somewhat  artifidally  intermet  "  Judna  " 
t  the  oonntrv  district,  excluding  Jemsalem  itself  ;  on 
le  other  hand,  the  somewhat  obscure  passage,  Rom.  15 
I,  Buggests  that  Paul  had  in  fact  ja«ached  in  that 
frobably  Paul  has  oncoosoionsly  somewhat 
Bggerated  the  private  oharaoter  of  this  visit,  while 
ike  seems  to  have  had  no  detailed  knowledge  this 
riod  of  Paul's  life,  and  therefore  has  filled  in  the 
}ture  in  general  terms. 

From  Jemsalem  Paul  goes  to  Tarsus,  whence  after 
interval,  which  most  remain  quite  ondetennined, 
is  brought  by  Barnabas  to  Antiooh  (Ac.  Ilajft 
3uld  be  ooniMOt«d  with  930) ;  QaL  I33  imnUes  active 
rk  at  Tarsus  ;  Syria  may  be  motioned  first  as  the 
■re  important.  In  Ac  II30  we  have  the  seoMld  visit 
Jerusalem ;  this  is  profatthly  to  be  identified  with 
it  of  OaL  2  (see  below,  p.  770) ;  if  so,  we  see  that 
I  Gentile  question  was  now  disoussed  in  certain  of 
phases,  li  the  identification  is  rejected  it  beoomee 
y  probable  that  the  visit  as  recorded  in  Aote  is 
ter  misplaoed  or  alttucether  unhistorioal,  since  it  is 
ioult  to  suppose  that  Paul  can  have  cotitely  igntned 
1  his  rsriew. 

f  we  aooMit  the  former  hypothesis  we  see  in  the  Flnt 
sionary  Journey  the  direct  result  of  the  arrai^ement 
i  arrived  at  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  shoold  "  go 
Uie  Gentilee."  At  the  same  time  the  immediate 
<ulse  hy  which  the  arrangranait  becomes  operative 
ts  £rom  the  Qmxch  aoting  under  Mbo  inspiiatifHi  <rf 
Ho^  Ghost;  we  see  onoe  mtm  how  uniform^ 
e  regards  tbo  history  of  the  eariy  Church  as  in 
*  £BOt  the  woAin^  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit 
esua.  We  may  note  too  tiiat  Paul  does  not  start 
he  great  mission  which  did  so  much  to  decide  the 
CO  of  Christianity  until  after  a  kmg  period  of 
3aat  twelve  yean  ipoit  in  quiet  and  uneventful 
E  ;  even  "  the  chosen  veesol "  most  be  shaped  hy 
lary  htunan  means  in  order  that  it  may  be  fit 
he  purpoees  of  God. 

•r  a  detailed  disonssion  of  the  various  journeys 
9noe  must  be  made  once  for  all  to  the  conunentuy 
ota.  Only  the  main  principles  of  Paul's  work  can 
lentioned.  In  ^pms  we  find  him  appealing  for 
rat  time  to  the  Roman  official  worid  in  the  person 
e  prooonsul.  while  at  the  same  time  we  see  how 
tianity  at  onoe  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
stitions  of  the  age  and  the  vested  interests  which 
•y  them  (so  in  Ac.  16i6fi.,  I923S.).  Again,  both 
vad  subsequently  at  Antiooh  in  Pisidia,  stress  is 
n  Paul's  habit  of  addressing  himself  first  to  the 
Xhia  does  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  said, 
contradict  Paul's  own  account  of  his  attitude 
gee  tha.t  salvation  is  "  to  the  Jew  first,"  and  he 
3  retained  his  patriotic  desire  for  the  oonversion 

(re  aamme  that  Luke  bKlodw  J&me*  among  the  ssoatles, 
B«msi  to  do.  la  An.  1ft.  we  escspe  a  wrtsl  eoatiMlrtitei. 
ttwn  iim>CTMloii  nmslos  diffwctit* 


of  hia  own  nation  ;  see  especially  Rom.  SfF.  TuxSiM 
it  was  in  the  synagogues  that  the  Qodfearers,  the 
Oentiles  already  attracted  to  Judaism,  were  to  be  most 
easily  found,  and  it  was  here  that  Paul  met  with  the 
readiest  response  to  bis  teaching.  In  the  full  notes  of 
his  sjpeech  at  Piddian  Antiooh  (Ao.  13i6ff.)  we  have 
a  typical  racamide  of  his  method  of  appealing  to  Jews* 
while  the  speech  at  Lystra  (14i5ff.)  shows  the  vwy 
difieieut  mode  of  address  adopted  in  faoe  of  a  com- 
paratively uncultivated  andlMioe.  Later  on  at  Atiiena 
Luke  gives  us  a  speech  suited  to  an  eduoated  Qentile 
audieooe  (173siS.). 

The  vexed  qtiestion  arises  whether  the  ohurohes  of 
Antiooh,  loonium.  Lystra,  and  Derbe  feonded  on  this 
journey  are  in  fact  Uie  ohorohee  of  Oalatia,  addressed 
m  the  ^listie  (p.  857).  If,  as  the  present  writer  believes, 
they  are,  it  appears  that  Paul  was  ill  at  the  time  he 
visited  them  (GaL  4x3),  and  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  Ramsay's  suggestion  that  the  illness  referred  to  in 
this  passage  as  well  as  in  1  Oor.  Ss.  2  Cor.  12/  (the 
"  thorn,"  or  stake, "  in  the  flesh  ")  was  some  form  of 
recurrent  malaria  such  as  mig^t  easily  be  contracted 
in  the  low-lying  distliotfl  of  the  coasts.  Patd  changed 
his  plans  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  attack,  and  went  to 
the  more  healthy  bi^ilands  of  the  interior;  it  is 
possible  that  this  change  of  jdan  m^  have  been  the 
reason  of  Ma^'s  defection  (13i3).  It  is  at  any  rate 
clear  that  Paul  was  subject  to  some  painful  aiul  dis- 
abling iUnees  (henoe  {ffobably  his  close  as8o<nation  witii 
Luke  the  physician  at  a  later  time),  and  on  the  whole, 
malaria  fits  the  facte  as  we  know  them  better  lhaa 
epilepsy  or  ophthalmia,  which  have  also  been  suggested. 
[On  the  theory  that  Paul  was  an  epileptic,  see  &unsay. 
The  Teaching  ^  Pa^  pp.  306-328^A.  S.  P.] 

At  tho  close  of  the  first  tour  the  difficulties  oonneoted 
with  the  position  of  Oentiles  in  the  CJburoh,  tA  y&axih. 
ve  have  already  had  hints,  oome  to  a  hesd.  The 
account  in  Acts  is  fairiy  clear  as  it  stands.  The  trouble 
arises  from  the  attitude  of  the  stariot  Jews,  who  regarded 
Christaanity  merely  as  a  development  of  Judaism,  in 
no  way  superseding  it.  Gentiles  could  become  Chris- 
tians and  nope  for  admission  into  the  Hessiaoio  king- 
d(w  ;  so  much  was  admitted ;  but  ihey  must  aim 
become  Jews  and  keep  the  whole  Law.  Jemsalem  is 
the  headquarters  of  this  party,  just  as  Antiooh  has 
been  from  the  first  the  sta-onghold  of  the  more  liberal 
section.  The  startling  successes  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
made  it  impossible  to  defer  the  decision  any  longer, 
and  on  the  decision  rested  the  whole  futoie  of  Cauis- 
tianity.  The  world  mi^^t  become  CSiristiani  it  would 
certainly  never  become  Jewish.  TlM  whde  question 
was  referred  to  a  Ooimeil  at  JeniMlem,  indutung  the 
Twelve,  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Paol,  Barnabas, 
the  elders,  uid  the  whole  Church.  The  main  verdict 
was  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  or  hberal 
par^,  heeing  Gentile  converts  from  any  obligatiim  to 
be  omnunoiBed  or  to  keep  the  Law  as  a  whole ;  this  is 
the  essmtial  point,  and  with  regard  to  it  tl^e  is  no 
doubt.  But  a  question  arises  with  regard  to  the  ez- 
ccptioDB  (1520,*29),  which  are  sometimes  very  mistead- 
ingly  referred  to  as  though  they  constituted  the  main 
decisions  of  the  Council.  According  to  the  onlinaiy 
text  certain  restriotions  are  imposed :  these  were  not 
so  much  concessions  made  to  the  Jewish  parly,  still 
less  did  they  lay  down  a  minimum  of  Law  necessary 
to  salvation — a  position  to  which  Paul  could  never  have 
consented ;  they  embodied  a  practical  arrangement  in- 
tended to  faoihtate  social  intercourse  between  Jewish 
and  Qentile  members  of  the  Church.  The  Jewish 
Christian  still  oonsidered  himself  obliged  to  absta^ 
faom  the  eating  of  noolaan  food.  Mid  especially  food 
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from  vhioh  the  blood  had  not  been  iffoperly  drained, 
or  vhioh  had  been  offered  in  Baorifioe  to  idols  and 
afterwards  sold,  and  therefore  there  ooold  be  no  free 
interoourse  between  the  two  seotionfl  of  the  Chnroh 
oolefla  the  Gentile  members  volnntarily  adopted  some 
sadi  reetiiotions  as  these  (for  examples  of  the  diffioolty, 
see  Ac  II3.  GaL  2mff.).  Possibly  *' Qodfearras " 
among  the  Jews  of  the  X>wpeFnon  had  abeady  adopted 
some  Buoh  rules;  if  so  the  Ooanoilmei^  extended  uem 
to  the  Christian  Churoh. 

Snob,  at  any  rate,  is  tlie  best  explanation  of  the 
ordinary  text.  But  the  oombinatdoa  of  fomioation 
with  oerrauaiial  niies,  thoa^  jnst  hitelligible  from  the 
connexion  of  jwostitation  with  heathen  rites,  is  strange, 
and  it  ia  difficult  to  aee  why  Paul  ma^  no  lefemnoe  to 
the  deoiee  m  1  Oor.  88.  when  he  ia  dealing  witdi  tiie 
eating  of  meata  offered  to  idols  (pp.  660{.).  Henoetime 
is  mnob  to  be  said  for  the  "  Weatem  reading  "  adopted 
by  G.  Besob,  Hamaok,  and  o there ;  this  omits  "  thinga 
strangled,"  and  it  then  beoootea  possible  to  interpret 
the  other  isjonotiona  aa  lefnring  to  moral  reqaiiementa 
(idolatry  and  idol  feasts,  fornioation,  and  mnrder; 
tf.  Bev.  2215).  Tb»  deraw  then  ocmtains  »  warning 
against  gross  ram  to  iriiioh  Gentile  oonvtirte  were 
eapeoially  liable. 

A  mote  important  qoestion  is  laised  aa  to  the  relation 
between  Ae.  15  and  OaL  2,  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  two  aooounta  refer  to  the  same  visit.  The 
ol^eotioni  are :  (a)  The  omission  of  the  visit  of  Ao.  11 ; 
it  u  not  txm  that  this  was  unimportant  for  the  purposes 
of  Paul's  argument,  ainoe  be  is  oonoemed  to  show  that 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  in  the  past  of  being  infln- 
eneed  to  any  extent  by  the  Jemsalem  Ohuron,  and 
therefore  to  omit  any  visit  to  that  oity  was  to  give 
*  handle  to  his  opponents ;  (b)  the  two  acoounts  do 
not  really  agree :  to  say  notluu:^  of  minor  diffcnvnoes, 
Paul  spMrks  only  of  a  private  oonferenoe  between  him- 
bbU  and  the  "  ptUars,"  leading  to  an  aoknowlednnent 
of  hia  gospel  and  a  sqwratjon  of  b^ww  of  labour, 
while  he  nowhere  hints  that  the  (Siiiroh  ae  a  whole 
had  formally  and  definitely  agreed  to  the  very  point 
for  whioh  he  is  oontending  throughout  the  efHstle,  by 
dedding  that  droumoision  was  not  neoeasaiy  for 
Gentile  oonverta.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  identify 
the  TiaitB  of  Ao.  11  and  GaL  S,  and  forlher  to  nippose 
that  the  ^istte  itadf  was  wrHtm  before  the  Ooow^ 
It  was  addreased  to  the  chorohee  of  ib»  Aoman  wovittee 
(rf  GaJatia,  founded  on  the  first  ionmey.  On  this  view 
^one  OMi  we  explain  why  Paul  does  not  definitely  refer 
to  its  de(»BionB.  For  it  will  be  understood  that  even 
ii  we  identify  Ao.  11  and  GaL  2  we  must  aooonnt  for 
the  omiflBion  of  any  lefeienoe  to  the  Oonnoil  ftself  if 
it  had  already  taken  plaoe.  The  difitoolty  is,  in  fact, 
BO  grave  that  if  we  reieot  the  early  date  of  the  epbtle 
we  are  almost  oompelled  to  follow  the  large  number 
of  oritios  who  find  eomething  seriously  wrong  in  the 
narrative  of  Ao.  15,  supposing  ettiier  that  it  is  alt<^ther 
nnhistorioal,  or  that  it  is  a  misplaoed  record  of  a  latw 
deoisioa  in  whioh  IPkoI  faimaelf  had  no  share  (qf. 
Ao.  2I35). 

It  is  not  difficult,  on  the  view  taken  above,  to  fonn 
an  intelligible  picture  of  the  development  and  settle- 
ment  of  the  Gentile  question  in  the  Cnuroh.  We  have, 
first  of  all,  the  hints  in  the  preaching  of  Stephen  tiiat 
Chtistiaiuty  implies  the  pacHmg  of  Judaism.  We  then 
have  sporadio  casea  of  the  oonverraon  of  Gentile  God- 
fearen,  or  nn<nronmciaed  proselvtes,  by  PhiUp,  Peter 
(in  the  OomeHus  episode),  and  unnamed  preaohers. 
The  threads  of  the  new  development  become  oonoen* 
trated  at  Antfooh)  Bamahaa  ia  sent  ihere  tlw 
Jerankm  Ohnoh  to  famstigato;  he  xetnnii  alter 


some  time  with  Paul,  who  haa  also  been 
uid  there  follows  the  private  interview  of  GaL  2.  Hm 
apostke  informally  aooept  their  podtKHi  and  lesw 
them  free  to  evangelise  the  Gentafefl.  But  it  ia  stiE 
an  open  question  (a)  how  &r  the  two  aeotaons  can  tin 
tc^;ether  (hence  ^e  dispnto  of  OaL  Sio,  whioh  is  to 
be  idaoed  about  the  beginning  of  the  eventa  reoordod 
hi  A&  IS1&):  (6)  iriMthw  Gentiles  after  being 
tised  riioail  be,  i{  not  eompeOed,  at  least 
urged  to  go  on  to  perfooti<»  bjr  being  otn 
Tms  is  the  question  diaooseed  in  Oal  and  at  tte 
Coimoil,  where  a  final  decision  is  reeohod,  pliming  tto 
Gentile  convert  on  an  eqnatitv  with  tiie  Jew  asd 
faoilitating  socii^  intetoooise.  Iliese  is  zoom  both  ia 
GaLSandforAo.  15. 

We  psBB  to  tte  Swond  iomt^t  wfakfc  bad  nA 
momeotona  oonseqneDoee  for  the  extension  of  Ghni> 
tianifrf  .  Its  primary  purpose  waa  to  visit  the  ofannlM 
founded  on  the  previous  joomey  (An.  1536). 
was  always  soUoitous  with  legatd  to  the  progieai  ol 
his  oonverts,  and  in  this  oase,  if  the  view  adopted  alxm 
of  the  outbre^  of  trouble  hi  tin  CMatiaa  AtndieB  ii 
correct,  there  waa  a  spedal  leaaoa  wby  be  ■boald 
follow  up  his  letter  by  a  personal  visit.  We  are  to.- 
pressly  told  that  the  result  of  the  Oounoil  wme  oommaay 
oated  to  theee  ohurehes  (I64*),  though  the  letter  of  the 
Jerusalem  church  waa  only  actually  addrened  to  Ha 
^ondieB  of  Syria  and  ulicia.  Tbo  quamJ  witt 
Barnabas  leads  to  the  seleotion  of  Stlaa — the  SHsoa 
of  the  ejrifltles — while  the  place  of  Hade  is  sooai  fiLed 
by  Timothy.  The  stetement  in  Ao.  I63  *  ia  ■rm^*^'— 
said  to  be  nnhistorioal,  as  being  inoonatstent  with  tb 
attitude  Paul  adopts  in  his  epstlfBa.  Bat  Timothy  m 
partly  of  Jewish  olood,  so  mat  this  was  a  bordo&i 
oaae  where  the  prinoipie  of  avoiding  needlen  oAa» 
would  apply.  N«ther  Planl  nor  anyone  ebe  had  wi 
reached  theposition  that  dioumeisKHi  wa«  abnBdH 
for  Jewish  Cbiistiuis.  The  first  part  of  Ftal^a  tott 
lay  through  the  Oilioian  Gates ;  fhen,  aoooRBqg  t* 
the  Sonth  Galatian  theoi^,  after  visiting  the  citiae  d 
the  first  journey  in  the  reverse  order,  he  turns  norfih 
ward  from  Antioch  in  Ffsidia,  skirting  the  Bsstfn 
border  of  the  province  of  Asia,  until  after  a  torn  to  tk« 
west  he  finds  himself  at  Tioas.  On  tbo  other  hanJ, 
•ooordioe  to  the  older  North  Galatian  theory,  winA, 
it  mnat  be  Tememberad,  is  still  heU  by  many  mhnk^ 
we  have  to  sappoae  a  long  detour  tiizoi^  the  eaata 
of  Aria  ICnor  into  the  old  Kingdom  ct  Galatia  whns 
diuzohes  are  founded.  Of  these  ofaaroheB  oottfa^  k 
known  beyond  the  nottoe  in  this  passwae  and  tta 
similar  passage  (Ao.  I823),  and  what  oan  oe  nthsHi 
from  the  IBpStio  to  the  Galatiana,  which -on  thii  vwv 
is  writtn  to  ^em. 

Throughout  the  fiist  part  of  this  toomey  Ui 
em^iarices  even  more  thui  nsoal  the  Dmne  goidiMfe 
of  Paul's  movements.  His  intention  was  to  evaagrita 
Epheeoa  and  the  important  province  of  Aiaa»  Wk 
various  ways  of  whion  we  do  not  know  the  detafth 
was  pnvanted  from  doing  this,  imtil  finally,  afiarlfc 
arrival  at  Troas,  he  realised  that  the  obatadtas  h»  M 
met  wore,  in  fact,  an  indicati(m  from  God  that  ha  wtt 
to  make  the  sapreme  ventoie  of  canying  the  OimI 
to  Elorope.  Bamsay  makes  the  faaciinting  n^MriM 
that  "  the  man  of  Maoedonia  "  (Ao.  IA9*)  aeanlB  ttl 
vision  was  Luke  himaeU.  Paul  may  well  faava 
him,  perhaps  consulting  him  aa  a  doctor  wSth  >aBHft 
to  hie  illness  (p,  769),  and  entered  into  eanwHhaa 
with  regard  to  poaaflile  openingi  in  Bon^a,  Bbai» 
gestionB  echo  thenuelves  in  a  dream.  vWsfc  tm 
rightfy  {ntM|Kets  as  a  Divine  rign.  At  mtf  Hh^  fl» 
dMiiive  Btcfp  is  tafcm,  and  thaiuMdMkiiMlla 
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imdiDg  of  the  flooriihing  ohoiohes  of  Macedonia. 
i  Fbilippi.  Tbeasalomoa,  and  Bmoaa  Paul  ia  ohowu  in 
UUoo  with  the  Bonuut  aothoritiM,  bat  Lake  is 
to  naphaBbe  that  he  ia  never  ooodemned  by 

Mn.  At  ^uUppl  the  assertiod  of  bis  Roman  oitizeQ- 
:p  enaUee  him  to  depart  in  tnomph  while  in  the  other 
D  towns  tiie  ease  is  nerer  decided.  We  ma^  note 
it,  acoording  to  1  and  2  Th.,  Paul's  stay  at  Theesa- 
joa  was  loi^n^  than  might  appear  from  Ao.  I71-9. 
Qte  stay  at  Athfliu  was  short  and  without  importaat 
alts,  though  the  aoooimt  is  of  Bpeei^  interest,  as 
wing  08  ntil's  mode  of  appe^  to  the  ^liloaophioal 
M.  The  eighteen  monthr  stay  at  Ootinth  bore 
le  definite  fmit,  and  t^e  saooesB  was  all  the  more 
eworthy  ainoe  Paul  oleariy  experimoed  one  of  those 
>ds  of  cwpnaaion  whioh  oome  at  times  to  all  highly- 
mg  ipiritg  (1^.  EUjah  m  I  K.  19^  He  foond  hinueU 
le  and  in  bad  health  (1  Cor.  23) ;  be  was  full  of 
tety  aboot  his  Theesalonian  oonvftrta,  depressed  at 
jomparative  failure  at  Athena,  and  pediape  inclined 
thijuc  Ukat  the  whole  venture  of  the  mission  to 
ope  bad  been  ajnistake.  Hence  the  special  visicm 
.0.  I89.  As  a  reward  of  hia  perse verano©  a  flouiiah- 
[diundi  waa  founded,  and  the  trial  before  Gallio  led 
D  inn>ortant  vindication  of  Cainstaani^  in  the  ey«a 
he  Bcanan  aathoritiea  (on  the  important  ohrono- 
■al  qnfl«t3(Mi.Beep.666)w  At  this  period  Paul  made 
aoquaintanoe  of  Prima  and  Aquila,  who  proved 

faithful  alliea,  uid  the  EpistJea  to  the  Theesa- 
jOB  were  writt^  from  Goiint^  Paul  leaves  with 
w  (Ao.  I618  *),  probably  for  hia  aafe  retam,  and 

a  short  visit  to  Ephesns,  where  he  meets  with  a 

fiiTounkUe  leoeptaon  and  a  wazm  iiiTitatiai  to 
tXf  he  hniries  an.  The  words  of  AV  in  I821,  **  I 
.  by  all  means  Tceep  Hub  feast  that  oometh  in 
lalem,'*  though  a  ^oss  (BV  omita),  are  probably 
tst  in  meaning,  and  "  went  up  "in  22  *  seems 
:ply  a  visit  to  Jeruaalem.  We  note  t^t  all  along 
anxious  to  keep  in  totwh  with  tjie  mother  churoh. 
ft  ThM  Jomiuar  begiiu  witii  I833,  and  again  we 
a  Tiatt  ^ttut  to  the  ehnrohes  of  tbe  fint  journey 
B  to  die  onnamed  towns  of  Northern  Galatia  (see 
I,  p.  770).  EUa  objeotave  ia  Epheeus,  where  he  has 
riaoa  and  AquOa,  and  in  Uiia  oontezt  Lake  intro- 

two  v^ryr  Bngsestive  notes  with  regard  to  disoiples 
I  Baptist.  Tub  first  brin^  Apolloa  on  the  stege 
Cor.  Ii3,  etc) ;  his  neoue  poritfam  is  not  qoue 

bat  appaientik  he  has  aooepted  Jesoa  as  tiie 
hh,  pexuaps  wiw  no  knowledge  of  His  deatii  or 
potion.    His  fuller  enli^tenment  is  due  to 

aod  Aquila,  but  Paul  hunaeli  on  hia  arriviJ  at 
OS  finds  twelve  othera  in  very  much  tiie  same 
•a  ;  tiiey  receive  both  baptumi  and  the  lading 
'lAiidB,  staves  being  laid  on  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
as  the  essential  mark  of  the  Chriataan.  We  may 
ily  oonolnde  from  these  nanativea  that  there 

the  firwt  generation  a  not  iooonaiderable  number 
-Christiana,  who  had  either  been  partially  in- 
d  by  the  Baptist  or  else  had  oome  for  a  short 
ito  tonoh  with  Jesus  HimaeU  and  had  had  no 
inity  o{  realising  the  later  devdc^nnentB  of 
ijiit^.  From  the  sbess  laid  on  these  nanativea 
cl  aJso  *nieaT  that,  at  Uie  time  ythax  Luke 
t  vaa  Btill  neoevary  to  oonvinoe  them  tiiat  their 
I  WAS  not  satufsotory.  At  Ephesos  itself  the. 
IB  illtMBtme  the  familiar  prinoipiea  of  the  oollision 
lerw  religion  with  the  snpermtion  of  the  age, 
[1  veetea  intoreeta,  while  its  innocent  oharaoter 
more  vindicated  by  the  leineaentatives  of 

Spbems  became  one  of  tin  atoet  impoit«it 

of    Gtutistiaiiity  in  the  But  and  fulowfaig 


oentories,  and  the  inflaenoe  of  Paul'a  preaohing  spread 
at  onoe  t^hroagh  the  whole  provinoe  (19io);  tiie  b^ 
onmag  of  the  ohorohea  of^Iaodioea  and  Oolossn, 
uuHifdi  th^  were  not  founded  by  Paul  hunset^  must 
date  from  tliia  period  (CoL  2i,  4x6).  I  Oor.  waa  writtm 
during  the  stay  at  Epheaua,  and  2  Gor.  during  the 
subsequent  journey  through  Macedonia ;  a  visit  to 
Oorinui  is  to  be  plaoed  somewhere  between  the  two  ;  see 
Intiod.  to  and  Comm.  on  2  Cor.  The  visit  to  Macedonia 
(Ao.  SOi)  must  have  inohided  Philippi  ukI  Theesalonioa, 
while  the  three  numths  in  Gceeoe  were  piesoiaaUy 
spent  at  Oorinth.  Bomana  was  written  from  here, 
while  if  earlier  dates  for  Qal.  are  rejected  it  also  must 
be  dated  somewhere  during  this  third  journey. 

At  tiua  time  Paul  had  definitely  in  his  mind  the  idea 
of  a  vint  to  Rome  (Bom.  I533),  but  for  a  reason  whioh 
will  amiear  immediately  he  wished  fint  to  zetam  to 
Jemsalem.  A  plot  ^uQvt  hia  life  oaosed  him  to 
diange  his  route  (Aa  2O3) ;  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
intended  to  travel  by  a  pilgrim  ship,  and  that  advantage 
was  to  be  taken  tn'^the  otowd  of  faoatios  on  board  to 
murder  him.  Henoe  he  goee  by  a  longer  route,  the 
route  and  inoidente  of  the  voyage  heins  described  in 
some  detail  by  Ln^,  -who  aooompanied  aim.  Besidea 
.  the  EutyobuB  inoident  at  Txoas,  we  have  the  farewell 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesra  at  Miletoa,  a  speech  whic^ 
Dlustrates  ^nl'a  ofoee  and  affeotbnate  relatiotis  with 
hie  ohorahesL  Towards  the  oloee  of  the  journey  the 
sense  of  impmding  disaster  ia  heightened  by  the 
frequent  warnings  lie  receives  (Aa  2O38,  2l4,ii2,). 
These,  however,  only  emphaaize  his  determination. 
It  ia  evident  from  Bomana  (see  Rom.  93. )  that  he  enter- 
tained at  this  time  a  speoial  desire  and  hope  of  brin^ig 
about  the  ocm  version  of  the  Jews  aa  a  whole.  One 
means  to  thia  end  was  the  Oldleotlon  tor  the  Salnti. 
whi<dt»  though  intended  primarily  for  Jewish  Christ- 
iaoB,  nught  yet  be  expected  to  do  something  towards 
winning  the  oonfidenoe  of  his  oountrymm  in  general 
The  referenoee  to  this  oollectaon  form  an  intereetina 
example  of  orosa-ooirespondenoe  between  the  Acta  and 
the  epistleB.  It  figures  {ffominently  in  the  letten  of 
tiw  period  (Bom.  ISsj.  1  Cor.  lOi,  2  Oor.  Sf.),  and  the 
zeferencee  show  oleariy  the  importanoe  ^nl  attached 
to  making  tiie  oontributiona  as  representative  as 
{KMsible.  On  the  other  hand  it  ia  not  direotl^  men- 
tioned in  Acte  as  a  main  leaacm  of  Paul'a  viait  until 
tlie  incidental  nmBxk  in  Mx^ ;  in  tbo  light,  however, 
of  the  other  nSvnaoeB  we  need  have  no  hesitation  hi 
seeing  in  the  names  of  Pftul's  companions  mentioned  so 
pcommentiy  in  2O4  the  list  of  the  delegates  horn  the 
various  ohurobes  chosen  to  bring  the  oontribnticHis 
from  each  (e/.  1  Oor.  I63I ),  Lake  himself  being  probably 
the  repreeeotative  of  Aonaia  (2  Cor.  81S ;  ej,  "  we 
in  Ao.  206). 

Paul,  cm  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  is  ready  to  go  to 
great  lengths  in  his  desire  to  i^y  a  ooneihatorT  r61e, 
and  takes  a  ahare  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  a  Ifezirito 
vow.  This  action,  like  otbera  attributed  to  him  in 
Aoto,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  his 
attitude  to  the  law  in  his  epiatlea.  But  the  incident 
need  not  be  unhiatorioal ;  Paul  had  not  token  up  the 
|>08iti<Hi  that  the  Jew  waa  to  abandon  the  Law,  and 
in  piaotioe  he  himself  observed  it  where  poaBible»  at 
any  rate  when  in  the  society  of  Jews  (1  Oor.  (hto^  It 
was  not  a  question  of  aoting  ao  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Law  was  in  any  way  necessary  to  salvation,  but  of 
rebutting  the  ohaige  that  he  was  teaching  Jews  to 
abandon  ito  observance  (Ao.  2I31).  Bdt  Paul's  whole 
attempt  waa  doomed  to  failure  by  the  fieroe  hatred  <rf 
the  Jews  themsrives,  a  hatied  all  the  more  notioeahle 
■wbm  we  leoMinbar  tiiat  tiie  CSiiindi  hi  Jsxoaaiun  itsalf 
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WM  at  tioB  time  appanntlj  not  mterfsnd  vith  id 
any  way.  The  iiuunot  of  the  Jewi  was  perfeotly 
ooneot ;  the  leal  danger  to  Judaism  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  stay-at-home,  compromising  seotion  of 
tiie  Church,  but  in  those  who  lihe  Paul,  were  making 
the  new  religion  a  world-wide  foroe,  and  so,  almost 
without  realising  it,  were  digging  the  grave  of  Judaism 
THoper.  Each  moident  whloh  follows  aems  to  bring 
mto  stnng  relief  the  fanatical  tary  of  the  nationalist 
elenMut  i  there  is  the  sudden  riot  of  3I27,  irim  tlie 
attempt  is  evidentiy  made  to  disuse  of  a  dtffimilt 
question  by  mob  law,  without  the  neks  of  an  onoertain 
toial ;  the  same  feature  is  seen  in  the  desperate  [dot 
23izS.,  when  tiie  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  has 
shown  I^ul  oan  reckon  on  a  certain  amount  of 
•opportt  Hie  aooonnt  of  his  trials  sad  defeoow  at 
this  time  is  gfrai  in  some  detail,  and  in  Hbn  whcM 
■tory  at  JeniMlem.  and  OMaiea,  with  the  trials  before 
Felix,  FeetoB,  and  Agiippa,  emi^iasis  is  laid  boUi  oa 
his  admitted  innocenoe  01  any  offence  against  Roman 
law  and  on  the  oomparativere'  favoorable  attitude  of 
the  Roman  authorities  towaraa  him.  It  is  indeed  re- 
markable that  Fwil  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  pown 
of  wiiming  the  ooofidenoe  of  Roman  omoials,  and  Um 
bot  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  bistoiy  of  Oiris-. 
tianity  in  the  first  century,  since  it  was  one  of  tiie 
elniMntB  wiiiofa  went  to  secure  for  it  a  period  of  mote 
or  leas  peaceful  development  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  perseoutions.  Paul  was,  of  course,  speoiaUy 
helped  by  his  posnssion  of  Roman  (stizenship  (2235), 
which  made  possible  the.  appeal  to  Oeesar  (25ii). 
FrobaUy  he  must  also  at  this  time  have  had  aooess 
to  peouniaiy  help,  rince  the  appeal  to  Rome,  thongh 
teohnicalty  open  to  any  oituen,  was  as  much  a  matter 
of  money  as  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
uiwuut  time,  Ramsay  has  pointed  out  that  some  at 
least  of  his  bmily  are  now  on  his  side  {23i6),  and  th^ 
ma^  have  been  ready  to  supply  hhn  with  funds. 
lUix,  too,  believes  that  be  is  in  a  position  to  raise  a 
substantial  bribe. 

Pud's  long-^laaned  visU  to  B«Be  thracfore  at  last 
takes  ^aoe,  tlu>u^  under  oiroumfltanoes  very  different 
from  uose  he  had  hoped  for.  With  the  narrative  of 
the  ahipwreok  and  the  arrival  at  Rome  our  de6nito 
taKnrledge  of  his  career  comes  to  a  close.  Acts  ends 
abruptly  with  the  notice  of  a  two  years'  oonfinement, 
during  which  the  Qoopel  is  triumphantly  preached  in 
the  imperial  city  withwit  hindnnoa  We  may  PB^PO 
fill  in  the  jscture  with  data  drawn  from  the  EfHstlM 
of  the  Oaiirtivity  "  (PhiL.  OoL,  ^im.,  E^)  whiol  1  ware 
probably  written  m>m  Rome,  though  some  soholais 
^aoe  some  or  all  of  them  during  uie  two  years  at 
Gbsaarea.  In  dl  he  appears  as  a  priwxMr,  and  we 
note  not  only  his  quiet  courage  bot  the  tone  <rf  dignity 
and  anthonty  wiui  which  be  speaks.  His  pomion 
has  been  secured  by  the  sufferings  he  has  undargones 
and  it  is  no  lon{|er  seriously  attecked.  We  hear  of 
some  opposition  in  PhiL,  but,  at  any  rate  in  ch.  1, 
his  attitude  towards  it  is  very  different  from  that  found 
In  Qal.  The  same  epistle  seems  to  look  forward  to  a 
release  (laafi.),  and  the  vexed  question  arises  as  to  the 
result  <n  the  appeal  to  Borne.  It  is  often  argued  that 
this,  in  faot,  ended  in  pMii's  oondemnatatoi,  but  on  the 
whole  the  evidoioe  is  agunst  this  view,  (a)  It  is  not 
really  supported  b^  the  silence  of  Acts ;  as  we  have 
seen,  Luke  has  laid  great  stress  uptm  the  snooeasive 
vindioati<ms  of  Paul  by  the  Roman  authorities  ;  these 
am  obviously  neutmliBed  if  the  appesl  itself  ended  in 
his  omdemiution.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
Tiev  of  Lake  and  others  that  the  mentaon  of  the  "  two 
jaan  "  in  Aok  SSgo  impliai  hia  acquittal,  tliem  beii^ 


some  evidence  for  the  belief,  idiieh  is  qniteteMa 
in  itself,  that  if  the  aoomeoa  tn  a  mm  did  not  p 
an  appearanoe  befcoe  the  expimtioB  ottmt'jm 
eharse  droi^ied  aatomatioaUy.  On  the  ofar  hi 
is,  of  ooune,  possible  that  Acta  was  viittcn  hfa 
result  was  blown,  or  else  that  for  sodh  nuot  it 
left  unfinished.  (6)  As  we  have  seen,  ftol  1^ 
looks  for  his  relesae  in  PhiL  123,  214,  Fin.  » 
this  at  least  balanoes  the  despondent  ton  of  At. 
(e)  The  Pwtonl  Epjstka,  even  if  thev  beitjM 
not  genoiiie,  are  li  least  evidenoe  of  an  tuj  I 
in  a  later  activity  on  the  part  of  PanL  siuee  i&tis 
to  fit  them  hi  to  eariier  parts  of  hia  fif> » 
urtifici^  The  same  holds  good  if  we  ne  ig  1 
fragments  of  genuine  Pauline  letters  wafaod  n 
later  band,  nith  this  evidenoe  agnea  tk  1 
notioes  of  a  visit  paid  hy  FmI  to  the  Wotvi 
fonnd  in  dement  of  Iti»ie  and  the  Hinaliinij 
meat;  e/.  Rom.  IffaS.  If, however, the fintk^ 
meut  ended  in  his  leleare  it  is  still  imponUtion 
fltruot  the  rest  of  the  story  in  any  dfltaiL  Hxht 
Epistles  seem  to  imply  visits  to  Epbestu  of  ibcs 
boorhood  (1  Tim.  3i4).  MaoedooiaXlj),  <kito(& 
and  Mnu,  if  the  fatentaoa  <tf  m  3t3  m  a 
out.  n<om  2  Tim.  we  kam  of  vints  to  Tna  H 
IGletoB,  and  probably  to  Ooiinth  {iao).  Uma 
suggests  a  sodden  anest,  and  is  wnttot  bm  i 
in  expectation  of  mar^rdom.  An  oniBofac ; 
Hod  mm  Clement  of  Itome  onwards  anoti  tki 
did,  in  fact,  suffer  in  Rome,  whether  at  ^  tii 
the  persecution  of  a.d.  M  {p.  774)  or  towank  tk' 
of  Nero's  reign,  ie.  he^n  a.d.  68,  bat  tiw^fl 
lUB  been  bu^  with  the  story-  w«  naQy  knot  si 
about  the  details  of  his  death. 

Some  may  raise  tiie  perfectly  nssonalifc  (fd 
whether  the  position  ana  work  of  Paul  out  m 
been  senetal^  ov«-.emphaBixed.  Half  of  ini 
oemed  with  his  career,  and  the  majoc^d  I?T^ 
oome  from  his  hand,  or  are  at  least  attDbattd  »i 
Jby  not  this  be  more  or  baa  of  an  aoeidai^  u: 
it  not  have  led  tiw  CSraroh  to  aaoribe  to  Im 
ezaggwated  impMtanoet  Hay  not  MKiti 
or  some  other  01  the  apostles  have  really  bea  « 
prominent,  only  that  the  complete  reo«d  ^ 
aotivi^  has  not  ohanoed  to  oome  down  to  n ! 

that  the  interest  taken  in  Psnl's  wtok  ud 
at  the  time  Triian  the  OanoB  of  the  MT  wsa  inl 
pvores  that  he  was  Ifom  early  times  irnit^ 
supremely  important  figure.  And  further  i 
itself  shows  the  unique  imaraoter  of  his  wo^il 
the  lines  on  which  Christianity  was  to  dm 
doubt  other  pteaobera  of  the  Gospri  *«rt 
eneraetio  and  s^-eaorificing,  bat  Paol  W, 
He  followed  the  great  reads,  the  main  arteni 
and  jnteroonne,  ooooentzatod  00  the  axat  i 
centre^  and  steadi^  made  Rome  hii  0^ 
felt  the  call  erf  the  Gentile  worid.  and  reaiff 
Jewish  Law  supplemented  by  Oiristiaiu^Dii 
meet  its  needs.  The  new  r^igioo  nuat  ne 
\  out  itself  adrift  from  the  old,  if  it  was  to  vai 
^He  oonoeived  (rfa  Ohuroh  on  tiM  anakwf  ofd 
lEmpire  itself,  transcending  aocaal  awnei 
Itions,  and,  soided  by  his  own  deep  retigioM  t 
|he  sketched  the  Unes  of  a  tlaeology  wind 
.'since  bem  recognised  aa  the  fouwUtkM  1 
Christian  tiiinking. 

When  we  pasefrom  the  story  of  PuJ  toi 
tave  of  Aots,  -nry  littJe,  onh^msly,  ean 
regard  to  tiM  later  Ustoqr  of 
eentnnr.   We  have  the  OathoBo  t^mkM,  U 
the  Apooalypae;  these^hovvvab  am 
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ijw  diffioolt  to  pUoe  as  to  aatiiorahip,  date,  and 
itination,  while  in  aoy  mae  they  throw  very  littki 
it  on  the  history  of  ihs  period,  though  they  are 
portaat  witii  regard  to  development  of  dootrine  and 
lanizataoo.  The  eame  holds  good  oi  the  early  non- 
looiool  books  which  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this 
ioLe.   It  will  natozally  be  realised  that  boUi  daring 

lifetime  of  Paul,  and  aabeequeotly,  many  other 
iatian  missionaries  were  at  work*  thoii{|h  toere  was 
outstanding  figure  among  Uiem,  and  mdeed  tlieir 
f  names  are  for  the  most  part  unknown.  By  their 
its  Cbiistiauity  spread  in  the  Ssat,  to  Egypt  and 
xandria,  to  the  Mediterranean  basin  in  general,^ 

to  Borne.  Tt»  story  of  its  origin  in  the  capital 
)bBoure.  It  had  already  obtained  a  substantial 
ing  there  when  Faol  wrote  to  the  Boman  ohoroh  ; 
as  probably  brought  by  travellers  or  residents  who 

become  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  elsewhere 
Ac  2io,  and  the  "  Syaagogne  of  the  libertines  " 
9*).  Every  convert  oeoamo  almost  tjl  neoeiii^  a 
liooary,  and  the  woric  ot  evangeUeafirai  was  hy  no 
ns  confined  to  apoetles  or  evangelisti  proper, 
lition  ascribes  the  origin  of  CSuistianity  in  Bomo 
%ter,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  Bishop  of 
le  for  twenty-five  years  (Busebias  and  Jerome). 

this  is  oleariy  ixntiadioted  by  the  kogiuge  oi 
L  lxxff.t  1530 ;  Paul  is  sOeiit  as  to  any  wckHe  at 
r  in  this  place,  and  it  wouM  have  been  inconsistent 

hb  loiiHHide  of  not  building  on  another  man's 
dation  to  have  interfered  with  a  obuzoh  founded 
directed  by  Peter.  Further,  eariy  traditaon  knows 
ing  of  any  epifloopate  of  Peter  in  Bomek.  Our 
tee  imfiy  a  oertain  otNonexion  between  him  and 
e,  and  ms  martyrdom  in  that  taty,  and  thece  ii 
□ffioient  reason  for  qneetioniog  these  facta.  If 
is  genuine  we  have  probable  evidence  of  Peter's 
noe  there  in  the  mention  of  Ballon  (5i3)>  vhich 
9  to  be  a  figurative  name  for  Rome,  as  it  is  in 
Lpocaljpee.  Qement  of  Bome  and  IgOatias  both 
e  Peter  and  Paul  in  such  a  wav  as  to  suggest  a 
sxion  of  both  with  Bome,  while  Tertnllian  and 

of  Bome  refer  to  the  martyrdom  of  both  as 
;  plaoe  there ;  later  traditions  agree  with  these 
nts  and  develop  them.    We  r^dly,  however, 

nothing  in  detail  of  Peter's  movements  after  the 
>il  of  Ao.  15,  though  1  Oor.  liz  *  may  imply  that 
lited  Corinth. 

have  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  second 
E  the  oentuiy  Asia  Minor  and  partumlady  bbeBOl 
le  important  centres  of  Giristianity.  Host  at 
>n-P!anlinc  epistles  of  NT  seem  to  be  connected 
bis  neighbonniood,  and  Ephesus  was  the  residence 
.t  John,  whether  tite  apostle  or  the  elder,  who 
ed  till  the  end  of  the  century  as  a  last  link  with 
9t  aan.ertL,tioa  (p.  744)^  We  may  perhaps  ascribe 
•nSopnieai  of  episcopacy  to  his  umuence  (p.  646), 
lere  is  a  large  nommr  of  pioturesque  legends  as- 
«1  with  his  name.  We  most  imagine  him  settling 
ieBii8»  the  head  of  a  school  occupied  in  the  study 

rounding  of  Cfliristian  doctrine  and  incratsingly 
as  other  links  with  the  past  dropped  out  one 
he  other.* 

m&ins  to  say  something  of  two  important  qae»* 
rbioh  must  have  been  oontinnally  to  the  fore 
the  apoetolio  age,  the  relaflOD  of  ObilSUaiMg  to 
a  and  to  Ow  Roman  finpln*  It  is  nmarinble 

l>  iaev1denc«af  ItswIdeniTeactln  AdaUnoTtDtfaehtter 

UMl  3  Jn.  we  have  a  tfrnssa  of  Um  dlffloulUM  ot  autr 
le.  witb  UMdaasnsuliMftm^abasaaCbcvttalttir. 

9  cihws 


that  after  the  death  cf  James,  the  son  of  Zebodee,  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  Jews  for  some  tunsi 
As  we  have  seen,  the  attack  on  Paul  is  all  the  more 
noticeable  on  this  account,  as  showing  that  it  was  only 
the  liberal  and  aggressive  wing  which  was  really  ob- 
jected to.  An  explanation  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  wide  influence  of  Jamse  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
We  learn  from  Ac  12t7, 15x3.  21i8,  GaL  I19,  2g  that 
he  had  from  early  times  a  position  of  authority  in  the 
Jerusalem  churoh,  and  also  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  natural  champitm  trf  Jewish  OhristiMuty  (see 
especially  QaL  2x2  and  the  tone  (A  his  epistle,  if  it  Is 
in  bet  from  his  band).  He  continued  to  hold  this 
position  for  some  years,  and  seems  to  have  won  the 
respect  and  oonfideaoe  of  the  non-Ohristian  Jews. 
He«eaippuB  {at).  Ens.  H^E.,  ii.  23)  gives  a  vividiaooount 
of  his  ascetic  life  and  ouiBtant  prayers,  which  won  for 
him  the  sainame  of  "  the  Just " ;  aoooiding  to  the 
same  authority  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  evm  re- 
quested him  "  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  go  astray 
oonoeming  Jeeus,  and  on  his  refuiud  threw  him  from 
a  jdnnaole  of  the  Temple,  whither  he  had  been  conducted 
to  preach  to  the  people ;  not  being  killed  by  the  fall  he 
was  atoned  and  aeepatohedl^  a  fuller's  olun.  Joae^ms 
mentiQns  his  ezeontion  1^  the  Sanhedzin  in  num  geneinl 
and  OEedible  terms,  irtiiJe  a  later  addition  to  his  text 
sees  in  the  oalamitiefi  the  Jewish  war  whidi  followed, 
a  judgment  for  his  murder.  His  death,  which  toA 
place  before  a.i>.  70^  at  any  rate  brou^t  to  a  dose 
the  peaceful  existenoe  of  the  ohnioh  in  Jerusalem  and 
widebed  the  breach  with  Judaism.^  At  about  this 
time,  pediapa  in  oooseauenoe  of  the  exeoutibn  of  th«r 
head,  the  Christians  withdrew  to  Pella  in  the  Decapolis ; 
Booording  to  Eujl  H.S.t  iii.  ff,  they  were  warned  by  an 
oracle  {c/.  Mk.  I314).  At  any  rate  they  eenped  the 
horrors  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem.  lliiB  was 
an  event  of  the  greatest  importanoe  for  Christianity, 
ttiongh  it  has  left  strangely  few  direct  traoee  in  NT, 
except  in  Mk.  13  and  panllels.  The  way  in  which 
Jemsalem  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  books,  or  the  absence 
ot  any  raferenoe  to  its  bU,  can  <mly  be  ttLkea  with 
^ceeA  reserve  as  indioaticHia  of  date  (&9v  in  Heb.),  afaioo 
m  writings  such  as  Clement  of  Bome,  which  are  oet* 
tainly  later  than  70,  the  Temfde  services  are  stiU  re- 
ferred to  as  though  they  were  ^oing  on.  It  is,  however, 
not  difficult  to  realise  the  derasive  influenoe  which  tfae 
loaotioal  ruin  of  tiie  Jewish  State  must  have  exenased 
m  ChTiBlianily.  In  tba  first  place,  it  completed  tfaa 
outward  hreaw  with  Judaism ;  neithw  in  the  mind 
of  friend  or  of  foe  could  the  two  any  longer  be  tegaided 
as  mere  varieties  ot  the  same  leSigion.  And  in  the 
second  plaoe,  the  inner  divergence  became  clearer. 
The  whole  system  of  sacrifice.  Temple  worship,  and 
priesthood  was  swept  away  in  such  a  maimer  that  the 
qiiistian,  even  if  hmuelf  a  Jew,  oonld  only  look  upon 
it  as  a  Divine  judgment.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
tem^tdon  to  toy  to  ndnA  the  nstem  of  the  new 
religion  to  these;  God  Himadf  had  abolished  the 
Old  Oov«iant  as  a  system  of  worship  and  life,  though, 
no  doubt,  before  long  a  tendency  boMune  manifest  to 
bring  back  a  great  deal  of  it  in  a  somewhat  difiermt 
form.  But  the  whole  attitude  was  really  changed; 
Chrisljanity  could  develop  its  worahii^  doctrine,  and 
organisation  on  its  own  lines,  and  it  waa  munly  a  ques- 
tion of  Elding  analogies  or  jnstificatiaoB  (tf  these  in  the 
OT.  £!ina%  Jemsakm  its^  lost  its  position  of 
sapmnaey ;  the  kgio  of  faoti  had  made  it  imposBible 

>  Hie  STitM  Avoc,  ot  BonuA  teb.  41]  speaks  ot  msor  "  wlto  ban 
Sjthdiawn  from  Thr  ooTeunl  and  can  trcni  ^em  tbs  ynfes  at 
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for  it  to  be  lenided  any  more  aa  Uie  headquarters  of 
Cbiistianit^.  It  ia  true  tiiat  aooordiiw  to  late  bats 
then  was  a  ooatinaona  BDooeosicMi  of  bisbotis  in  Jmih 
waSem  after  iha  death  at  Jamea,  but  it  eeaaed  to  hare  a 
real  importanoe  as  tite  mother  ohoroh.  Jewish  CSuis- 
tioziity  itself  survived  in  the  obeoure  seote  of  the 
Bbioiiitea  aod  Nazames,  but  with  the  end  of 
century  we  are  already  approadiinff  the  final  stage, 
vhen  the  qneetion  ia  no  longer  wheuier  Uioee  who  do 
not  keep  uie  Law  oan  be  saved,  but  whether  those 
who  keep  it  oan  be  reearded  as  Christaans  at  all. 

We  pass  to  flw  lelanoi  betmen  ChiMUal^  and  tbe 
Boman  Empire.  {See  furthM  on  this  subjeot  pp.  616, 
631.)  As  we  have  seen.  Acta  ia  at  pains  to  emphasize 
the  oompaiatively  favourable,  or  at  worst  neutral, 
attitude  of  the  Roman  of&oials  towards  Oiristianity 
as  n^troeented  by  Paul.  It  is  evm  probable  that 
the  book  itself  was  intended  in  some  measure  as 
a  deienoe  of  (Smstdamfy  at  a  time  iriksn  tiik  attitade 
had  ohanged,  and  that  it  to,  in  fiwt,  idle  eariiest  Chxistian 
Apolcgia.  In  the  same  way  we  find  that  Paul  in  lus 
WHsties  aovbsre  takes  up  a  poeitioa  of  opposititHl  or 
01  hostilitv  towards  the  imperial  power.  Bjb  inristenoe 
on  a  whole-hearted  loyalty  in  Bom.  13  to  typical,  and, 
aoDordiiigtothemoat  probable  interpretation  of  2  Th.  2 
3ft*,  an  Interpretation  as  old  as  Tertollian,  the  power 
iriuoh  fsstrains  or  delays  Antichrist  to  the  strong  aim 
and  the  Ubetal  polii^  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
1  TSm.  2i,  a  much  later  passage,  joayn  to  enjoined 
ix  the  seoolar  anthority.  In  me  same  war  in  1  P., 
tfwwgh  tiieie  are  referenoea  to  pereeontion,  toe  genexal 
atan^oint  to  om  ctf  respect  and  loyalty  (213-17). 
[Other  MT  writineB  reveal  a  desiie  to  clear  C9iii»- 
tianity  from  the  onarge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Empire. 
There  to  an  evideat  tendency  to  represent  Klate  as 
entirdy  ocmvinoed  that  Jesos  was  innocent  of  treason- 
able deaigns,  and  to  throw  the  real  blame  for  Hto 
cruoiflzioa  on  the  Jews,  who  played  on  the  reluctant 
procurator's  fears  and  forced  nim  to  become  the  in- 
nmment  of  their  hate.  Jn.  I836  explioitlv  afOrma 
that  (^irisfe's  kingdom  ia  not  of  thto  world.  Rom. 
13x-7  to  spedally  sumificant  because  it  oooun  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Rome.  The  oonditioiis  in  Uiat 
city  were  such  as  to  oooaedon  anxiety.  There  was  tbe 
Jewtoh  populatiMi,  impatient  ot  restraint,  bating  the 
Qorenunent,  cherishing  Messiania  hopes  of  its  speedy 
overthrow.  The  Christiana  were  not  too  clearly 
discriminated  from  the  Jews,  and  their  emphasis  on 
Hessiaaio  doctrine  imdned  than  peooUaibr  Uable  to 
nspioioni  all  the  more  that  they  identifled  the  Messiah 
wiui  a  man  who  had  been  executed  hy  the  Boman 
authoritiee,  whose  resnrreotitm  they  affirmed,  whose 
Imminent  return  in  glory  to  bring  m  the  Kingdom  of 
God  th^  eagerty  and  confidently  anticipated.  Paul 
nalised  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ouistians  in  the 
oapital  might  pmve  momentons  for  the  Camroh  aa  a 
w&ila.  He  was  anxions  that  its  prrarees  shoold  not 
be  hindered  by  entanglements  with  revolutionary 
pTo|eetB.  It  must  go  quietly  on  its  way,  avoiding 
ooIUsion  with  the  Oovemment  or  its  susmcion.  The 
Roman  Church  had  a  special  responsibility  not  to 
gire,  by  any  impmdMioe.  ^e  supreme  authority  a 
Use  impression.  By  sompnlonB  sulunission  to  the 
Divinely  appointed  secular  powers  they  might  direst 
their  religion  of  its  suspitnons  political  appearance 
and  carry  out  their  mission  under  tbe  ukvonrable 
conditions  afforded  by  the  Boman  Qovemment. — 
A.  S.  P.]  In  Rev.,  however,  which  in  its  present  form 
seems  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  oentury.  we  find  a 
startlina  change.  Rome  to  now  Babylon,  the  embodi- 
mont  €d  the  world-power  which  to  eanotially  hostile 


to  Ood  and  Hto  kingdom ;  die  to  dnmk  vitb  the  Uoed 
d  the  saints  (176,  1824 ;  ^.  2i5,  O9),  and  her  » 
MRHB  am  the  haadi  or  hems  at  ilia  Beaafe  who  ■ 
Antiohrist.  [Thto  remains  true  enn  if  Bam»  at  Urn 
passages  were  of  Jewtoh  origin.  It  ia  noi  vnftd^ 
mdeed,  that  some  of  the  sections  in  tte  ntf 

ferocious  hatred  of  Rome  to  eipicssed  were  Jevit 
rather  than  Christian,  and  tiiat  the  Rome  drank  wiii 
the  blood  of  the  saints  was,  in  tite  first  iIllltaae^  tli 
Rome  which  had  destroyed  Jemnkm  and  UblK 
(m  tiie  Jewish  peo^  <me  of  tbe  UoodieBfe  ponlsbMi* 
ever  meted  out  to  a  vanquished  nation.  Bat  tto 
author  of  Rev.  in  its  preeent  form,  if  hft  did  not  wiit 
these  passages,  at  least  made  tliem  hia  own  and  pn 
them  a  CSinataaa  apfdicatlon.^ — A.  B.  P.] 

TbB  change  of  tone  oorreeponds  to  a  ohanged  MUnk 
on  the  part  of  Rome  itsett  In  a.d.  M  oame  ^  feit 
great  peraeontitnL  It  to  signifiaaot  that  tius  did  oat 
arise  primarily  from  ai^  official  host>lit7  to  Cbttottoai^ 
in  itself,  or  take  up  the  ground  tiiat  the  new  nfipoi 
was  in  its^  iUegsl,  the  old  Roman  polioy  beiiK  to 
allow  as  much  freedom  aa  possible  to  local  colb  so 
as  they  did  not  interfere  with  puUio  order  or 
allegiance  to  the  State.  Its  occasiCHi  wao,  in  &ot,  tbe 
gnat  file  of  Borne,  for  wfaioh  Nero  hiinaeU  was  gBBsis^ 
tasid  to  be  napoosiblsi  To  anct  Ihto  y-ffiriifiirii  mu 
to  screen  himself  he  tamed  on  the  Obriabaaa  aa  a 
unpopular  sect  oa  whom  the  guilt  mi^t  aalaly  to 
&st^ted,  and  many  were  pat  to  death  m  Bobs  vtt 
tbo  moat  horrible  tortures  (Taoitns,  Ann.,  xr.  U; 
Saet(»uus,  Nero,  16).  It  to  probaUe  that  both  M 
and  Peter  snffMed  «b  thto  timeu  It  is  not  iiiiniiii^ 
that  Neio  came  to  be  xmided  aa  Antidirtot ;  ate 
hto  deatii  it  was  believed  that  he  was  srtill  aim,  t 
that  he  would  be  raised  again  in  the  character  of  ik- 
Christ  to  i^y  hto  part  in  the  final  strag^  faetMa 
CSiriat  and  eviL^  The  impulse  having  oaoo  been  pvm 
by  Rome,  it  to  probable  that  perseoutitxui  httAa  oat  ■ 
other  parts  as  well,  and  that  the  Empire  found  Arf 
oomnutted  to  a  more  or  lees  definite  attitude  of  k>- 
tility.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  wiiether  Gbia- 
tianity  in  itself  was  yet  a  crime,  and  irtiette  tte 
Flavian  emperora  were  in  fact  petseoaton.  A  food 
deal  demnds  oa  the  interpetatu»i  of  the  laagwige  i 
1  P.  We  find  that  CSinstians  are  alreacfy  tpcHm 
against  as  evil  doeia  (Six)  and  must  ezpeot  pw^niV" 
(4i,i2ff.);  they  may  evm  be  said  to  "  ■uaBr  fat  tto 
name  of  Ohxist"  (4x6).  Bamsay  trndentanda  tkm 
words  to  imply  that  Oiriatians  wn»  hy  tiito  Ham  firi* 
to  execution  propter  nomen  ipsHm,  *.&  that  it  waa  s^ 
dent  to  eneure  their  condMnnaticm  if  they  admiMd 
that  they  were  Christians,  and  that  no  further  datf 
of  uiy  actual  wrongdo^  or  immorality  need  •> 
brought  against  them.  He  supposes  that  Yemasis 
had  mtroduoed  thto  pc^ioy of  dealing  with  fliiistwlii 
and  that  the  eiristle  was  written  about  Ajt,  90.  Ba 
apart  from  the  fact  that  there  to  really  no  evidence  ii 
such  a  policy  under  Vespasian,  thto  view  readi  ■ 
much  into  the  words  of  the  text.  Peter  does  not  qMk 
of  suffering  for  the  name  alone  but  "  for  the  sast' 
and,  whatever  the  technical  diarge  biouj^t  a^sirt 
them,  Christaans  would  certsdnty  regard  themsetvm* 
eaffering  in  fact  for  the  name  of  C£jst ;  e^  ibe 
guage  would  be  quite  applicable  to  those  naitpd 
on  the  charge  of  incendiarism.  Further,  426  does 
necessarily  imidy  death  at  all,  and  the  geneial  tctf 
of  the  epistie  shows  that  the  Empiie  was  aot  y* 
definite^  hostile  (sse  above),   Li  Hm.  agaia  bs«» 

1  Hits  ooDoeption  h  loond  In  Bev. ;  Inl  Ja.,lwen«,J 
b  BhnplT  thfl  pcnonl&nticn  ut  the  am  aleia,lalta: 
tUwUeldMbapUtasUMil.  i^r^r^lT^ 
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iframoes  to  dsfinite  peneoations,  and  them  is  a 
mgot  of  apostasy  (66,  10320.  )t  bat  these  attaotu  do 
>t  eeem  to  have  yet  led  to  aotoal  martyrdoma  (124^ 
Dth  the  date  aod  the  destination  oi  the  eustle  are, 
iwever,  ao  donbtful  that  it  is  diffiooH  to  draw  ai^ 
ndtuKHU  aa  to  the  ocmditions  imjrfiod. 
The  probabihty,  therefore,  is  that  we  are  right  in 
uoDg  the  seoond  gteat  petseoution  towards  the  end 

the  oenttuy  in  the  reign  of  Domitiaa.  The 
woatypee  belongs  to  this  period,  and  Plavias  Clemena 
d  his  wife  DomitUla  were  among  the  viotima  at 
»me  (Suet.  Dom.  16  ;  Dio  Caasiufl,  HisL  Som..  Ixvii. 
,  1),  while  Helito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  (Eoa  H,E.,  iv.  26) 
aoB  to  oonfirm  the  evidenoe  of  Bev.  that  it  extended 
o  to  Asia  Minor,  though  it  most  be  admitted  with 
>rt  that  thoB  is,  in  not,  very  little  direct  proof 
pood  the  doabtful  alhuions  of  uie  NT  itaeU  for  any 
Muive  |ieneont9(m  wther  in  Nero'a  or  in  Domitian  a 
{n  ootsHle  Bomei  The  reminder  may  be  naefiil  aa 
iranmig  against  exaggerations,  bat  tiien  are  good 
BOOB  to  boueve  that  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
Etome  was  inevitable  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
)  point  of  oollision  betwerai  OhriBtuulity  and  the  im- 
ial  power  was  bound  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  the 
«r  to  the  growing  worship  of  the  Bmperor.  This 
[,  of  oonrae,  aliesay  begun  under  the  eatly  Onsais, 

it  reoeived  a  great  impetus  under  Domitian,  who 
ed  hw™«>*  "  DominuB  et  deos  noster,"  "  oar  Lord 
;  Gk>d"  (Soet.  Dom,  13).   Fortiier,  this  worship 

eepeeially  popular  in  Asia  Minor,  where  PeTgamum, 
leeus,  and  Smyrna  vied  with  one  another  m  their 
iphemoos  servUity.  This  fact  explains  moch  of  the 
^uage  of  Ber.,  especial^  in  oh.  13,  where  the  seoond 
st  aeMus  to  be  the  pneethood  devoted  to  the  im- 
al  oah  and  employing  the  magieal  arta  for  wliiQh 
eeos  and  Asia  Minor  generally  were  famooa.  The 
ihip  of  the  fitat  Beast,  by  which  alone  safety  can 
aoared,  may  well  be  some  form  of  the  wonhip  of 
emperor.  It  was  treason  to  lefase  to  reoogniae 
omperor  aa  god,  and  yet  no  Christian  oonld  for  a 
lent  oonomt  to  do  eo.  Here  then  we  reach  the 
b  whore  the  profceaion  of  Christianity  has  beoomo 
bioally,  though  not  yet  tecfanioally,  a  capital  mum 

laot  '^^'S^  raaohed  early  in  the  seoood  oentniy, 
«  with  Tiajan'a  Besoript  to  Pliny  it  is  eDoush  if 
m  avows  faiznseli  a  Christian.  At  the  oloee  <u  the 
tolio  a^,  therefore,  Christianity  is  faoe  to  faoe 

the  deolared  hoatility,  not  <nily  of  Judaism,  but 
of  ths  aeonlar  pow«r,  but  ii  ia  at  that  very  time 
th«  anblime  futh  of  the  Apooafypse  oan  deolare 
artmiuW  oi  the  fall  of  Bal^lon  and  the  tiiumidi 
B  kingacnn  of  the  Iamb. 

«omita  own  point  of  view  the  Roman  Government 
plead  mucb  jostifioation.   As  a  religion  Ghris- 
y  oonld  haidly  seem  more  than  a  ora^  aaper- 
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stition.  But,  while  intelleotoally  beneath  contempt, 
it  was  not  o^Ugible  if  it  became  politically  dai^eroos, 
or  '"imina-l  to  sooial  welfare.  Judaism  was  a  hoensed 
religion,  and  for  a  time  the  daughter  teUgion  was 
shutered  by  the  protection  accorded  to  the  mother. 
But,  as  its  distinotavaifleB  was  leoognised,  it  too^  the 
poaiUon  of  an  unlioensed  letigion,  and  its  dangwoua 
qualitiee  came  into  the  foreground.  It  inherited  the 
hatred  felt  for  the  Jews ;  while  its  Messianio  hopes, 
its  lorid  predictions  of  oatastrophe.  its  refusal  to 
partidjMte  in  many  social  oeages.  because  of  the  taint 
<d  idobtry  attadtms  to  thmt,  its  meetinga  in  aeorat 
which  made  the  wildest  mmonm  of  incest  and  oaimi- 
baUsm  eeem  credible  to  a  greedily  credulous  populace, 
its  aj^paient  atheism  and  the  calajnitiee  witJi  whioh  the 
gods  seemed  to  panish  toleration  of  it,  its  obstinate 
refusal  to  accept  the  crucial  test  of  loyattv — all  com- 
bined to  oonvinoe  the  aathoritieB  that  such  a  leligitm 
was  dangeioaa  to  the  Government  and  a  centn  of 
moral  oormpUcoi. — A.  S.  P.] 

The  ohnmology  of  iAi»  apostdio  ags  and  ot  CMTi 
life  la  dealt  with  elaewiien  (aw  pp.  6M-6S6)l 

UtMratan.— WeizsKcker,  TJte  ApoetoUe  Agt  cf  tk$ 
Christian  Church  ;  MoGifiEert,  Binary  of  CArMftantfy 
in  tite  Avoatalic  Age ;  Bartlet,  The  ApostUie  Age ; 
Bopee,  The  Apogtolio  Agt;  von  Dobaohlita,  durit- 
tia%  in  ikt  PrMiititw  CAwtA,  iVo&Iome  rfsf  dnM> 
lotiseAen  Zeitaiten.  The  AfoHolic  Ape ;  WemK  THa 
Beginnings  of  Ghristiant^f ;  PfleiderN',  Primitive 
Christianitf/  ;  J.  Weias,  Dot  Vnhrisltntum  ;  Hamaok, 
The  Misston  and  Bxpanaion  of  Chrittianittf  in  the 
First  Three  Genivriea  ' ;  Aohelia,  Jku  Chrisfentum 
in  den  ersten  drei  Jdkrhvnderten ;  Bameay,  The 
Ohurehinthe  BommBrnwe.  Aworkaoitedformora 
elementary  stndeata  is  Foakee-Jackaon  and  Smitii, 
BibUeal  History  for  Schools— NT,  See  alao  the 
Ubliograpl^  to  the  oommmtaiy  on  Aoti^  and  the 
diotifloanes,  esp.  DAC. 

The  volumes  mentioned  above  natuially  devote 
mnoh  attoktioa  to  PauL  Anu»g  the  earlier  lives 
of  Paul  thoee  bv  Ct^ybeare  and  Howaon.  Lewin,  and 
Wsmx  are  BtiU  of  vahie.  More  reoent  woriu  aie : 
Bamsay,  St.  Pavl  the  TrwdUr  and  the  Roman  Citaen 
(much  valuable  matter  also  in  his  other  books); 
Baoon,  The  Story  of  St.  PajU ;  Clemen,  Pavltis  ; 
Wrede,  FatU ;  Weinel,  8U  Pavl,  the  Man  and  his 
Work  ;  Deissmann,  St.  Paid  :  A  Study  in  Social  and 
Religious  History.  More  popular  works:  Stalker, 
The  Life  of  St.  Paul ;  Gilbert,  Student's  Uft  t4  Paul : 
Franks,  The  Life  of  Pavl  (in  BOAe  Notes,  roec4% 
useful  for  studenta) ;  Eleanor  F.  Wood,  The  iMe  and 
Ministry  of  Paul.  See  also  I^ake,  The  EarlitT  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  articles  in  diotionariee,  eep.  HDB 
(FindUy),  EB  u  (Battlet),  ERE  (Menzies  and  Sdie). 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES 


By  PHonasoR  ALLAN  MBNZIES 


The  title  of  the  book  is  to  be  tcmrded  as  a.label  {m- 
flxed  to  it  when  a  ooUeotion  of  Chnstjon  writingB  was 
being  fonned.  Mafoion  {e.  A.D,  145)  adopted  the  third 
Goepel  for  hU  foUowera,  but  did  not  take  Aa  into  hia 
ODlmotioD ;  the  HontoEiHi  Oanon,  Tridoh  givM  &  IM 
of  tiie  Ottislaan  Soripturae  aoonitod  at  Eknne  abont 
A.D.  175,  ooimte  among  them  *'ibB  Aota  of  all  the 
Apostlee,"  and  namw  Luke  the  fbyAaaa  as  ita  author. 
The  book  forma  a  oontinnation  of  the  third  Gospel, 
bein^  dedicated  to  t^e  same  person  (LL  I3,  Ao.  li), 
and  ifl  proved  oaK^nl  analjaiB  of  its  vooa^ilaEy  and 
to  be  from  the  aame  huid.  0.  HnrkfaH*  flora 
8i/nopti(M\  pp.  174^193. 

Sooran^llie  third  Qospel  intiodaoea  tte^  as  a 
new  attempt,  in  addition  to  many  eatiier  ones,  to  set 
forth  in  oraer  the  facte  of  the  origin  of  Qiriirtianity. 
Ao.  makes  no  saofa  olaim ;  the  vriten*  addresses  himself 
to  tw  tmdertaking  not  formerly  attempted.  Lk,  pro- 
feeeea  to  be  oom|iliad  from  sooroea  ;  and  ve  have  in  onr 
hands  two  of  the  nouroes  on  wfaioh  it  is  baaed  (Mk.  and 
Q;  see  artiole  <«  7%Cifoiiofi(K  iVo6IemX  LiAe.it  is 
natoial  to  think  that  the  writer  feflowed  the  same 
,  and  osed  Buoh  Bouroea  as  he  vas  aUe  to  disoover. 
BooToe  whioh  most  olearly  reveals  itself  is  that 
which  fonns  tho  thread  of  the  aooount  of  Paul's 
travels  in  Ao.  16-28,  a  jonmal  kept  by  a  oompanion 
of  the  aposUe.  Oui  any  written  aooroes  be  tiaeed 
in  t  Many  points  and  fBatoies  nndoabtedly 
appear,  whioh  show  the  writer  to  be  bringtog  materials 
together  aod  akiUnlly  weaving  Ihem  into  one  narrative. 
ThestatementB  of  time  are  vaffae  (I15,  3i,  61) ;  stories 
end  in  general  statements  which  are  very  umilar  to 
each  otuer  {247,  431,  642,  I224) ;  incidents  ooour  so 
similar  as  to  arouse  snspioion  that  tiiey  were  (wiginally 
bat  one  (1^.  419  and  5x9 ;  64  and  U19),  The  aooount 
of  the  Afloeosion  given  in  As.  1  diffon  maikedly  {rom 
tiiat  in  Lk.  24,  and  is  manifestly  dae  to  a  kter  growth 
<^  tradition.  The  nnpieesioQ  prodnoed  by  the  whote 
of  Uie  eariier  pait  is  that  of  a  paaoity  of  matniab. 
Apart  from  thie  B|ieeoheB  the  contents  f^  into  two 
oategories:  (a)  miraouloos  narratives,  of  which  ibfi 
writer  is  evident^  fond,  and  (&}  short  and  matte^of- 
faot  historical  statements  su(di  aa  6,  II19-30,  parts 
of  I3t  (On  this  and  the  following  paragraphs  see 
pp.  605,  742). 

The  spoeohee  are  a  notable  featnre ;  and  those  in 
the  earlier  ohapten  have  every  appearanoe  of  repre- 
senting a  doctrine  whioh  once  was  customary  in  the 
ChuroE.  They  need  not  be  regarded  aa  verbatim 
reports  of  what  was  said  on  the  various  oooaBions,  but 
they  ooReapond  in  a  rsma]A»Ue  way  with  what  most 
have  hem  nid  in  the  eariiest  ocmtrovony  with  Judaism, 
and  the  teaching  they  contain  no  doubt  went  on  for 
a  long  time  on  Jewish  soil,  and  oould  still  be  heard  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  oeotury.  The  information 
that  oonld  still  be  gathered  from  tradition  about  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  provided  tba  opeoings  which 


were  required  for  the  sermons  of  the  apoaUesw  vkkk 
are  probably  in  this  way  historical ;  and  in  the  Bton 
of  tne  election  the  Seven,  the  acnttnii^  U 
bdieveis  from  Jerusalem,  the  apseading  i—iiBnB  id 
Samaria  and  Svria  and  the  first  Gentile  ooareKt^iBc^ 
6,  8,  and  11,  tnere  is  good  infHmatioiL  In  tbt  atoi; 
erf  Paul's  oonveraicm  and  his  subsequent  jonmaTa  A) 
and  that  of  Peter  and  OomeOius  (10).  the  later  povUs 
appear,  aa  also  in  the  aooount  of  the  meeting  at  Jen* 
safem  (16).  In  the  Commeotaiy  it  is  hakl  that  tint 
meeting  ought  to  have  stood  before  the  joaniej  of  tad 
and  Barnabas  (131),  in  whioh  nmnf  erittes  m 
indepeodnit  Baznabas  Bouroe. 

There  is  thus  good  raaaon  to  snppose  thmt  tte  wiiur 
found  reedy  to  his  hand  various  soones,  ot  aneqal 
historical  value,  written  or  oral,  for  a  narxatin  at  (k)  | 
eariy  Cbnroh  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  eady  dtAMoa 
of  the  GoBpd  in  and  bevnid  Palesttne^  and  that  h 
made  them  with  great  Kill  into  a  ocumaotad  alon; 
and  supplied  the  speeches  from  neaahiiis  with  vM 
he  was  nnuKar.  Fortiwr  than  this  it  is  Aaaudooia 
go.  Kany  attempts  have  been  made  to  ilrftiii  til 
souroes  exaotfy,  and  to  point  out  how  far  eaoh  of  Am 
extmds.  But  we  nmt  be  aooteut  wiUi  a  Itmdf^pt 
of  knowledge.  ' 

When  weoometoch.  16,  the  case  is  difieront.  Intts 
aooount  of  Paul's  travds  we  find  four  paeaagea  (eom- 
monly  known  aa  the  "  We^eatkae  ")  in  wUefc  tta 
namtive  is  hi  the  Ut  pecsoa  pliiiB^lSio-18;  SOg-A 
Sli-i6«  27-^15.  In  these  pasaages,  whiob  «•  ia  ■ 
somewhat  dry  and  mattsr-otfaat  style,  and  sn  oob- 
fined  to  the  external  droumstanoes  of  tacave^  afl  an 
agreed  that  wo  have  before  us  a  oonterapoiaiy  nootd 
kept  by  a  companion  of  the  apostK   And  A  appaf 
oertain  that  ihe  same  hand  must  have  written  miA  ' 
of  the  matter  that  is  not  hi  the  1st  pmoo  nknl  W  1 
in  the  3rd  person,  e.ff.  the  stoiy  of  the  niKtt  ai  nijfaf^ 
that  of  the  uproar  m  the  Temde  <31k  and  tte  nHM 
stages  of  ih.B  trial  of  Paul  at  Jemsaleni  and  Ohbml 
B.  Nordui  in  his  book,  AgnSttoa  Tkeo»  (7^  THatwiw 
God),  shows  that  the  person  changes  in  mam  Jeitt 
historical  woAa  («.;.  Keh.,  Tob.),  so  that  «Ua 
was  familia]^  and  oould  easily  be  adc^ttad.   The  tmM 
is  that  in  this  part  the  nanative  is  ananged  vfaaa 
document  oontemporary  with  Paul.  There  were 
laounn  in  this  document ;  the  writer  does  not  afpa*  ' 
to  have  been  with  Paul  at  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Um«; 
and  he  shows  no  appreciation  of  Faol's  dMfaslna 
teaohinf^  as  found  in  his  ejnatlee.    His  annn— I  qf  tid  ' 
is  occasional  aod  cold ;  still  for  the  poMtiya  tidtmm-  \ 
Hon  he  supptiee  we  must  be  most  thankful  to  UmL  \ 

Antlm'.— The  opinion  of  Sir  John  BmMm,  Jbm 
8yn*,  pp.  182ff.,  and  of  Haxnack.  £«Jbe  fyahaw 
(1907),  twsed  on  careful  analyais  of  tlM  woada  mmi, 
that  the  writer  of  the  travel  dooomeat  and  tte  wiito 
of  Aou  are  the  aame  peiBtm,  aannot  be  villMlaad; 
there  is  no  important  tUfiennoe  Lotw— i  Um  iMpi^  , 
;  Digitized  by  VjOOg  IC 
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•ods^of  thtt  **  We"  pieoBs  ud  tiioaa  of  tb»  otiier 
parti  of  the  woiL  The  ideotitvof  the  wdtm  of  thA 
joontal  is  all  but  known  to  lu.  There  is  lev  diffioolty 
in  rappoeing  Lake  to  be  its  writer  than  any  otiwr  of 
the  oompaoions  of  Paul.  Not  muoh  weight  need  be 
placed  on  the  medioal  terms  of  Aots  {cf.  CoL  4i4V  In 
many,  peiitape  most,  oases  it  would  be  difBooH  for  anv 
wiiter  to  use  other  terms  than  those  used  in  this  book 
wlueli  am  said  to  betray  speeial  medioal  knowledge ; 
bat  ttiey  oertainly  ^ton  nothing  against  the  medioal 
oharaoter  of  the  wnter.  HutA  more  important  than 
that  oharaoter  in  the  author  are  the  viewB  of  the 
recorded  history  whioh,  aa  editor  of  the  book,  he  spseads 
ovBT  the  Pauline  parts  of  Aots  and  indeed  the  whole. 
His  igooranoe  of  the  Pauline  S^nsUes  makes  him  a  -nn 
fiuuMaatehiograiiherof theapoitl0fp.8SS).  Noton^ 
tlHt  FMl^dootrine does  not  appear  mA&;  ithaddia- 
anwaxed,  aa  first  pat  forwam.  from  the  ^nroh  aa  a 
w&Ao  when  this  hook  was  written.  But  important 
paitfl  ol  Paul's  life  are  unmcntioned,  tad  what  is 
mentioned  appears  frequen^  in  a  (also  li^t.  Nothing 
it  toU  of  Uie  Oalatian  otmmot  or  <^  that  at  Oorinth ; 
HiB  owtrifaation  from  the  Uaoedonian  and  Qmik, 
dinmhes  for  the  saints  at  Jemaalom  is  not  spcdmi  tA 
wheo  the  opportunity  ooonra  for  presenting  it  (2I15&V 
Jn  the  epistles  Paul  ia  oalled  and  aota  aa  apostle  of 
the  Gentues  ;  in  Ao.  he  always  goes  first  to  tb»  Jews, 
and  onfy  when  they  refone  Us  message,  to  the  Oentilea. 
He  has  <diaiiged  his  oharaoter,  to  aatiafy  the  theory 
that  tiie  apoBuee  always  aoted  aa  one.  and  that  Jem- 
waim  was  the  centae  cl  aU  auUunity. 

Other  fsatDTes  whioh  there  is  reason  lor  patting  down 
to  the  editor  rather  than  aooepting  as  historical  an 
the  tieatmMit  of  the  Basurreotion  as  the  oeatral  doo- 
tiine  of  the  pceaehing  not  only  of  Peter,  with  whom 
this  ia  no  doubt  ooireot,  but  also  of  Paul,  who  at 
AthenSt  at  Jerusalem,  at  Onearea,  and  at  Rome, 
repreaents  himself  as  perseouted  oa  aooount  oiit.  In 
toe  epistlea  he  asoribes  his  peneoution  to  the  Croas 
el  CSuM*  not  the  Besurreotion.  In  Aa  there  is  little 
about  the  Cbnas ;  to  this  writer  Cbristianity  is  mainly 
the  pieadiing  of  the  Beaumotion,  a  dootiine  aa  yet 
stra^  to  the  worid.  Another  feature  is  the  way  ia 
whioh  the  teaohing  of  Christiaaitjr  ia  generally  do- 
aonbed  aa  the  doobdne  about  the  Kingdom ;  a  phraaa 
nUoh  fraqaently  oooon  in  it  bat  to  never  enaUinad 
(I3,  8i3>  m,  2035,  2823,31). 

TbMa  ehataoteristias  mm  the  bo<^  to  have  been 
mitten  at  a  ocnriderawa  dbtanoe  in  time  jErom  the 
£aote  itieoords. 

The  Dale  must  be  soidi  aa  to  allow  of  these  ohanges 
at  view.  Sir  John  Hawkins  teUs  us  that  while  um 
language  vi  Ul  and  of  Ao.  ahows  the  two  bo(to  to 
pacooeea  bom  the  same  hand*  there  is  differenoe  coou^ 
to  ahinr  that  they  were  not  writtm-at  the  same  Uma. 
Now  Lb  was  written  about  ten  yean  after  Hk.  which 
ia  a  Bouroe  for  it ;  the  date  of  Mk.  is  generally  taken 
to  be  i,D.  69.  If  Uxe  date  of  Ul  is  8&— it  oannot  be 
earlier,  it  may  be  a  good  deal  later— Ao.  -can  soaroely 
have  been  written  before  85.  If  the  writer  knew  the 
Antiguitit*  of  Joaephos,  whioh  appeared  in  93,  since  he 
speaks  of  Theudas  and  Judas  m  the  same  (wrong) 
order  (636f.),  and  almost  in  the  same  terms,  we  have 
to  bring  Ao.  a  decade  later  down,  and  the  writer,  if  a 
oompsnion  of  Paul,  must  have  been  not  leas  than  serentj 
yean  of  age  when  he  oompleted  it.    But  c/.  p.  742. 

Taib— It  will  be  Dotioed  that  in  this,  more  than  in 
the  otiier  books  of  the  NT,  variants  are  quoted  whioh 
nrs  not  the  result  of  oareleaa  oopying,  bat  must  ba 
otlierwiae  aoooanted  for.  The  ranante  ooour  in  Cod.  D 
(pp.  599-601)  but  also  in  early  Latin  oopies  and  in  the 


Syriao  TonnonaL  A  few  6re^  minosoolea  abo  oontain 
anoh  variationB.  BUati,  Uie  great  Qerman  phil<^ogi8t, 
sought  to  aooount  for  the  disor^xuu^,  whioh  goes  all 
tiirough  the  book,  by  the  theory  that  the  writer  had 
himseu  iflsaed  his  work  in  two  forms,  one  of  whioh  waa 
incorporated  in  the  great  MSS,  while  the  other  passed 
into  the  Western  text,  preeented  in  the  at>ove-montioned 
authorities.  Soholarahip  ia  stilt  oooupted  with  this 
ooesticm.  It  is  leoognised  by  most  tiiat  on  the  whole 
tno  Western  readings  are  to  bo  iMaided  as  changes 
made  on  the  text  at  the  great  IfSS,  rather  ttuui  as 
themselves  originaL  Uony  of  the  ohangee,  howover, 
are  reoognisea  as  having  been  made  tjy  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  looal  oiroumstanoee  and  with  the 
ooorse  of  the  history.  Th^  deserve  attention,  and 
some  <rf  thnn  m^r  be  zi^t. 

litantnn.— Commeniartu.-  (a)  Lomby  (CB),  Bart- 
let  (GeDt.B),  Haafcham  (Weet.Q,  Andrews  (WNT), 
Forbes  (IH).  Fumeaox;  (b)  Knowttng  (EOT),  Ben- 
dall,  Page,  Bumside;  (c)  *ZeIler,  De  Wette-Orerbeok, 
Weodt  (UeyA  Holtzmaan  (HO),  Blaas,  Knopf  (SNT), 
Preosohsn  (HNT).  OAer  LUmtun :  Hamaok.  Luie 
tiie  Pkifaieian,  The  AciaoSlht  ApoaOes,  TMDalt  t^lht 
Aetf  and  Ihe  Syrw^ic  Ooapeis ;  Norden,  Agni^ 
TKtoB;  Hamatdc,  /«f  dit  Mede  da  Pajdua  in  AAeA 
eta  vrapritnglieheT  BeMandteil  der  ApostdgeschichU  f 
Bamaay,  SU  Pavl  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen, 
Pauline  and  Other  Stvdiea,  The  Bearing  qf  Becent  Dia- 
eovery  on  the  Trualworihine$s  cf  the  NT  ;  Chase,  The 
Credibility  of  the  AOs  </  the  Apostles;  P.  Gardner, 
The  Speeches  cf  Bt.  Paid  in  Ads  m  Cambridge  Biblical 
Ssaaya  ;  Hobort,  The  Medical  Language  ofSt.  Luke  : 
Walkier,  The  Qift  Tongues;  Artioles  in  IMotionaries 
and  Intacodnotaooa ;  dao  the  bo(to  mentioned  in  the 
Bit^cwraphy  to  the  artloleB  on  the  Apostolio  Age  and 
the  Life  of  Paul. 

I.  1-5.  IntrodlMdotU^ — ^The  writer  refois  to  his  formw 
treatise,  intimating  rather  than  stating  that  he  is  be- 
ginning a  aeoond.  The  Aaoension  is  his  present 
atarting-poin^  but  instead  of  aimply  referring  to  the 
aooount  already  given  (Ik.  2450-53),  he  narrates  it 
again,  and  in  a  way  whitui  shows  that  the  tradition  had 
grown  oonaiderably  in  the  intervaL  The  apostles 
appear  as  a  fixed  number,  with  definite  functions.  The 
text  reads  more  aimptv  without  3 ;  "the  things  oon- 
Qeming  the  kingdom  of  God  *'  is  ^  writer's  sommary 
(rf  the  oontente  Qujstiaa  preaching ;  cf.  813,  198. 
2823,30.  It  is  nowhere  ex^amed.  The  "  forty  days  " 
are  heard  of  <mly  here  in  NT  :  thev  provide  room  for 
the  growing  tradition  of  a  lifo  of  Chnst  on  earth  after 
ibe  Besnrreotion. — 8  seems  to  plaoe  the  ohoioe  of  the 
apoeUea  in  this  period,  as  well  as  the  instruotions  whioh 
Jesna  gave  them  thzoadi  the  Holy  Sprit,  but  there 
is  no  teal  oonfliot  with  Ck.  ^3.^-4.  The  writer  lilMryy 
glides  into  tiie  narrative  of  tho  "  seoond  treatiae."  We 
are  told  of  a  meeting  or  a  meal  (mg.,  see  field.  Notes 
on  Trans,  of  NT,  p.  110)  of  Jesus  with  the  disciidOB, 
at  which  He  preeonbed  their  future  poUoy.  They  aie 
to  st^  at  Jerusalem  till  the  promise  oi  the  father 
(Lk.  2449)  is  fulfilled  and  the  BjMrit  oomee  to  them. 
(In  the  Aete  of  Peter  their  stay  is  fixed  at  twelve 
years.)  The  prediotjon  of  John  the  Baptist  waa  that 
jeauB  Himself  would  baptize  with  Holy  Spirit ;  here 
the  imparting  of  the  S^Mnt  is  made  to  mean  the  speedy 
olothing  of  the  disoiplee  with  power  (8  ;  cf.  26-it). 

L  6-11.  Programme  of  the  Hbslon :  um  AsosdsImi. 
— 6.  The  opening  words  suggest  a  religious  meeting ; 
the  ooouirences  of  9-11  are  in  the  open  air ;  ef.  the 
tryst  made  in  Mk.  167=Ht.  28i6.  Hero  the  disciples 
are  not  thipV^g  of  the  promiae  of  the  Sprit,  but  of 
npremM9  to  be  restored  to  IsneL  Jesus*  answerdoea 
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Dot  notioe  tlus  limited  view,  and  forbidB  spooulation 
as  to  the  date  (Mk.  133a) ;  8  Btates  the  writer's  view, 
worked  oat  in  the  whole  book,  as  to  the  derdopment 
of  the  eaoMh  <Hily  a  part  of  vhudi  tiieoe  men  mxe  to 
realiBe.  The  Btatement  of  4  is  repeated.  "  WixoeBBB,^ 
i.e.  of  the  Reeorreotion  (see  232*  eto.}.  The 
SaTionr  is  lemoved  on  a  oloud,  thv  aaoent  of  whioh  the 
disciples  are  following  with  their  eyes,  when  two 
oelestial  beings,  as  then  dress  denotes  (Uk.  93),  appear 
beaide  them  and  recall  them  to  ibo  earth,  or  rather  state 
the  nmeotation  whioh  is  beaoeforth  to  fill  their  minda. 
JesoB  u  to  oome  a^ain  -from  heavfln,  as  the;^  have  seea 
Him  go  up  to  it,  on  olondB,  as  tlM  Bbssiah  waa  ex- 
pected to  oome  (Daa.  7x3*  Hk.  1462.  Ber.  l7»  1  Th.  4 
17,  etc.). 

I.  12-14.  The  Communis  at  Jenualem^The  aoene 
of  the  Asomsion  was  not  mmUoned  before ;  we  hear 
of  it  now.  Lk.  24 jo  pata  it  at  Bethany  whioh  la 
(Jn,  U18)  fifteen  etades  (about  1}  miles)  from  Jera- 
salem ;  the  Monnt  at  Ohree  (here  ezineased  in  one 
word  Blaioa,  henoe.  EV  propeny,  Olttwt),  is  lees  thui 
half  that  distanoe.  (For  the  tradition  that  the 
Ueesiah  was  to  appear  first  on  the  Mount  of  OliTes, 
eee  Ezek.  II23.  Zeoh.  144,  and  c/.  Mk.  lli-io*.)  TiM 
acooont  is  wiitteii  for  pwple  unacquainted  with  Jem- 
ealem. 

18.  The  umier  chamber  is  jMrobably  in  a  pivate 
house ;  tiie  wfieTers  ooold  not  be  aliidiag  m 
Temple,  The  rehgioua  life  of  -the  Httle  oommnuify  is 
deeonbed  in  phnteee  whioh  repeatedly  ooour  :  "  wiUi 
one  aooord" — there  is  complete  unanimity  among 
them — "  they  oontinae  steadustly  in  prayer  "  ;  they 
ate  directed  to  one  olneot  and  now  how  it  is  to  bo 
scoured;  onhr  so  oould  ttw  little  band  tmrail  tIu 
wrae  nsponBiue  tat  the  new  tmtlL  "  Tae  wtanm  '* 
may  be  the  wiTSs  of  the  apostke ;  D  adds  **  and  the 
ohiMren,"  whioh  would  pcnnt  in  tlds  diieotion.  Haxy; 
mother  of  Jeeus,  was  last  heard  <A  in  Lk.  819  (hut  ej, 
Jn.  1925-47),  and  His  brothers  also.  Of  than  James 
is  heard  of  afterwards  (Gal.  I19). 

L  16-aB.  DesflOD  of  a  Twdtth  ^oatl»^**Iii  those 
days  "  (c/.  Mk.  I9 ;  a  vagne  expression)  Peter  comes 
forward  as  leader.  I  Cor.  16e*  speaks  of  500  brethren 
at  once.  The  flnt  to  whom  \h»  liaea  Lord  appeared 
was  naturally  their  leader  ;  though  Ao.  does  not  men- 
tion this,  Lk.  does  (2424-34).  We  have  here  the  first 
example  in  Ao.  of  the  applioatioo  of  OT  passages  to 
Christian  tiiingB.  Two  passages  from  Ps.  are  applied 
to  Judas,  whose  place  is  now  to  be  filled.  It  is  assumed 
that  tbeie  is  a  fixed  number  of  apoetlee,  and  ttiat  the 
number  is  to  be  up.  Judas  (17)  was  one  of  the 
twelve ;  Ps.  6935  proves  tiiat  there  is  a  Taoan(^  in 
their  number,  and  n.  I09s  that  the  vaoano^  most  be 
filled.  It  is  neoeesary  that  theee>  propheoiea  should 
be  fulfilled.  The  aooount  of  Judas*  death  differs  from 
that  in  Mt.  275-7*.  There  the  high  priesta  buy  the 
field,  or  olaypi^  with  Judas*  money  aitor  his  death : 
hen  he  buys  a  field  himself  and  dies  the  deatii  of 
AntaoohnB^nphanes(2Maa97ffO'  The  name  ^ceUama 
is  probably  historiool;  the  story  explains  the  name 
whioh  existed  already.  Hie  election  of  a  suooeesor  is 
to  be  by  lot ;  the  Lord  is  to  decide.  The  qualifications 
of  suitable  oaodidates  are  first  set  forth.  They  must 
have  been  ismUiar  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  wliioli 
began  with  John  the  Baptist  (31k.  I1-4,  Uk.  32),  and 
they  must  have  been  present  in  these  last  days  up  to 
the  AsoMuion.  An  apostle  is  elected  by  the  Church 
(3  Cor.  3i)  as  well  as  by  God ;  tuhis  the  name,  whioh 
means  "  sent  **  or  *'  meseenger,"  imidies.  It  is  not 
tiie  Eleven  who  put  Uie  oandidates  forward,  but  the 
whole  meeting,  addiesBsd  by  Peter  and  invited  to  act 


with  him.  The  Lord  who  knows  the  heart  is  inToked ; 
Be  must  know  beet  whioh  of  the  two  is  the  more  sinoece 
(Jer.  17io)  and  will  mate  the  better  apoetfe.  The 
office  is  one  of  ministry  i  not  of  tdilea  ujly,  bat  o<  the 
WoAL  (02-4).  Neither  candidate  is  heard  of  after- 
wards. 26  identifies  the  apostles  with  the  TwoIto. 
In  1  Cor.  16  the  Twelve  are  spoken  of  firet,  then  the 
apostles  as  a  larger  body.  Apostles  would  oome  into 
existenoe  when  there  were  several  oommunitioo  of 
Christians  to  be  kept  in  tondt  with  each  other ;  the 
use  of  tin  word  in  the  Gospek,  in  which  Lake  goes 
much  the  furthest,  is  aaanaoaionian  (p-  640,  HanMMt. 
Misaim  and  Sxpaneion*.  i.  ZWS.i. 

15.  Cf.  SGshna  [Smih.  U),  whi(di  says  •  town  must 
have  120  inhabitants  to  have  a  council,  and  the  offieeo 
must  be  one-tonth  of  the  whole. 

n.  1-4.  The  Promise  0!  the  ftplitt  b  lUBIM  to  tk» 
DtfoMaSr— 1.  Tiiby  daya  after  Easter,  tea  days  afbsc 
the  Aaomuion,  the  promise  of  14,8  is  fulfilled  and  the 
Church  starts  into  action.  The  statomenta  of  ttnMb 
however,  appear  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  and 
are  not  to  ba  ooDBtrued  strictly.  The  place  is  not  men- 
tioned, onl^  that  all  were  together  m  a  hoTise  (</.  Sxi). 
The  situation  is  that  of  I14  ;  at  one  of  the  meeting 
this  sound,  Has  sight,  oocuxred ;  the  sound  like  that 
of  a  great  roahinff  wind  fiffinc  the  whole  botuBO,  tbs 
sight,  visible  to  all,  of  tongues  uke  flames  dividing,  so 
that  eaoh  prason  leoeived  a  share,  and  it  asttMroa 
eaoh  of  them.  Hie  winds  are  in  the  Psahns  Qod't  mes- 
sengers ;  the  tongues  point  to  an  utteranoe  that  is  to 
take  place,  under  His  authority ;  the  whole  mi^U  be  a 
telbns  entression  of  the  fact  wat  Uie  message  is  readgr, 
that  Sie  hearts  oi  the  meeerageEs  an  so  foU  of  it  that 
they  are  finding  woids  to  dsdaie  ftk  la  the  wrOs*^ 
view,  the  promiee  is  thus  fulfilled.  Th©  Holy  Spirit 
now  tftkea  up  His  dwdling  in  the  bdievera,  euh  and 
all,  and  expresses  Himsslf In  manifold  ways  (</.  1  Oon 
12).  Ouistian  baptism  has  now  oome  about,  the 
baptism  of  the  Spint  whioh  in  lat«r  oases  aooompaiMse 
the  baptism  with  water ;  here,  it  comes  indepeooM^y. 
The  immediate  result,  in  this  caae,isthe{pft  of  tongMi 
(pp.  647f.) ;  "  Bpeaking  in  other  tonffues,**  m,  not  ki 
ordinary  speech,  but  so  that  peoide  w  other  laognaM 
than  theiiB  understand  them.  See  further  onos 
signifioanoe  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  and  the  biiTiWM 
of  the  Spiiitjip.  638f.,  641-644. 

IL  &-18.  The  BBeet  oo  OolBldai^llie  viaibatiaa 
has  taken  place  in  a  house^  but  ^e  ncuse  is  heazd,  aot 
the  speaking  with  tongues,  aO  over  the  town ;  a  mximA 
coUeota,  made  up  of  pious  and  thou^tful  oMB.  Jmm 
of  various  lands,  now  dwelling  at  Jerusalem.  Quddsd 
to  the  spot  they  stayed  there  m  wonder,  *»*q-inf  caA 
of  them  heard  these  Galileans,  mm  of  rade  dislwt, 
speaUng  the  language  of  the  country  to  wbieh  }i 
belonged.  The  fmlowiog  catalogue  of  oonntrisa  qc  «1 
pooples  goes  round  the  map  from  the  east  to  AAHh 
then  to  Some  by  Adla  Ifinor  and  fay  iisypt  and  tkaA 
Airioa,  then  ocnne  Jews  agtin.  bat  aa  w  iiiiiiiiliUfMl 
of  proselytes,  not  as  a  nation ;  at  the  end  Crete*  mt 
Arabians.  Not  counting  the  Jews,  nor  the  CMaa  sad 
Arabians,  who  might  be  put  in  aiterwazds  Isc  1 
nees,  there  are  twelve  Ends  foreigners  ; 
all  hear  the  Quistiaos  speaking  in  thnr  own '.  , 
U  HiO  linguist  inqmres  how  many  hiimm^gm'wmk 
neosBBaxy  Uiat  ea<di  of  tliese  misjU  Mac  Ba  ommm  W 
leply  is  that  Greek  was  understood  by  ttft  ' 
all  over  the  Emmie ;  if  the  people  in  5 
all  Jews  (5)  Greek  was  enough  for  them  1 
of  tongues  as  set  before  us  m  1  Oox.  1'^ 
to  do  with  different  laagaagBB,andthfti 
whioih  fbUowi  eayi  nothing  of  llda. 
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toordiiu^y  Bymbolioal ;  it  oonTSyB  the  idea  that  the 
Dspel,  now  preached  for  the  first  tiine,  was  destmed 
r  all  nations,  and  that  the  Smnt  was  aUs  to  make 
I  nations  hear  and  nadenrtard  it^  Another  opinion 
pnesed  in  the  orowd  oi  wondering  hearers,  was  that 
e  fhmomBD.an  was  due  to  intoxioation.  Paul 

Oor,  Hijt)  t«lk  ob  that  the  pemon  who  axoroised 
s  gift  of  tongues  was  gCQeraUv  nninteUigible  and 
edming,  and  therefore  should  have  an  interpreter, 
le  above  verdiot  might  naturally  ooour  to  unflvm- 
thetio  hearers,  and  ute  early  Christians  might  often 
u  it|  in  oonnezioD  witb  these  eostatio  utteranoee 

648). 

n.  14-ae.  Pettr  Inlalu  flw  Oomnram^Fiatw  ii, 

before,  the  moathpieoe  of  the  oomm unity.  His 
leoh  is  not  addressed  to  foreigners  bat  to  tihe  people 
JemsalMii,  and  ahows  as,  as  his  otiter  speeohes  do^ 
>  style  of  argument  used  by  Christians  in  their  flzst 
at  oontroTorsy,  that  with  their  Jewiab  nei^^nbooxa. 
Is  addna  full  iido  tfaxee  parte ;  (a)  i4--3x>  the 
momena  are  not  due  to  intoxioaticm  bat  dioir  tliai 
pbei^of  the  I^Thinf^  iBbemg  fulfilled,  ocd  that 
^er  fulfilment  is  at  hand ;  {&)  22-32,  tbe  Resur- 
!iion  of  Jeeos  proves  His  HessiahBhip;  (c)  33-36, 
leal  to  the  Jews  to  teoogniee  Him  aooordin^. 
4-^1.  IntoBoatioo  is  not  an  affair  of  v»  early 
ming ;  it  is  not  yet  the  tiiiw  for  Tw^^ng  pxym, 

the  Jew  did  not  eat  nor  drink  b^ore  t£at  honr. 
•  iiwif  atterances  of  the  belieren  are  due  to  the 
•ot  inspizatioD  of  God  aooording  to  His  prcmiieQ  in 
I  (JL  338-33  :  LXX  with  slight  differences).  The 
uge  predioto  what  is  to  pieoede  the  final  deliver- 
B,  abd  Peter  sugj^ests  that  as  the  earlier  part  is 
1^  realised  in  the  msfuration  of  the  CSuistisa  00m- 
lity  both  in  its  ohm  and  yoonger  members,  the 
r  pajtB,  tiw  heavenfy  ptutenta  and  the  day  of 
jmoitv  may  be  expeoted  forthwith.  To  esoape 
'efrom  thOT  most  "  call  on  tiie  name  of  the  Lora  " 
232> ;  and  1^  *'  the  Lord  "  tiie  writer  onderstands 
IT  to  point  to  Jeaas  ae  Kvrios ;  in  36  he  espreBsly 
amOB  Him. 

t-S&  ^niat  Jesus  it  Lord  and  is  to  be  called 
1  is  proved  Inr  the  fMt  ot  Ek  lesotrection.  The 
rine  of  CSurisi  set  for&  in  23-34  is  Terr  sim^de. 
haman  life  ia  appealed  to :  Jeans  the  Nazorean, 
'a  is  called,  is  svokmi  of  as  a  man,  hat  a  man  whom 
approves  to  the  Jews  by  the  wonderful  worka  fie 
through  Him,  "  powers  "  and  wonders  "  and 
ns  "  ;  powers,  as  showing  the  energy  iriiioh  dwelt 
£im;  mmdeon,  fBon  thsir  airertins  dianetw; 
aigna.  from  wiiat  fhc^  proved  abont  Hun  (2  Cor.  IS 

Id  spite  of  all  this  it  was  Qod's  deUberate  oonneel 
r  nowzu  happened  to  Jesas  that  God  did  not 
r  beforehand  and  arrange  for — that  He  should 
iUvered  to  His  eaemies  and  done  to  deatlk  by  the 
They  were  the  real  aothors  of  the  orime, 
gh  in  t»ie  aot  of  His  ezeontion  wioked  hands,  the 
a  of  men  ontside  the  Law,  were  employed.  The 
:er  pg—rw  lightiy  on  from  the  death  01  Jesos  to 
teaunreotion ;  he  has  no  dootrine  of  the  virtue  of 
t's  death,  bat  harries  on  to  the  act  by  whioh 
f  eaxfnl  orime  was  redressed  taxd  turned  to  its 
dte.  God  rmieed  Him  having  loosed  the  panes 
.KX,  Psa.  I85,  IIO3;  Heb.  "bcmds")  of  death, 
mkl  not  be  held  of  it ;  it  was  inocmsistttit  rather 
Use  I>lTiiie  tdan  tiun  wltit  the  inlierent  natore  of 
,  iumt  deaoiiMd  as  "  a  man." 

10,  fran  whioh  a  qaotation  ioUowa,  is  originally 
teraooe  of  the  Jewudi  oommunity,  exprasmg  ite 
in  Ood  ai^  in  tonahing  j^kxaaea  its  ocmfidenoe 
Xe  will  not  Bofler  death  or  deBtmotion  to  appRMdh 


it.  In  the  Gospels  and  Ao.  all  the  Pw.  are  regarded 
as  the  work  of  David  and  as  speaking  of  his  fortunes. 
Pb,  16  reoords  his  view  of  hti  own  death,  and  expreaaea 
the  oonviotton  that  he  will  arise  out  of  it  and  not  be 
l(rft  in  the  place  to  whii^  all  souls  went  at  death.  But 
this  was  olearly  not  fulfilled  in  the  perscm  of  David. 
Peter  appeals  to  the  Jews,  whom  he  now  addresses  as 
"  brethren,"  in  a  bond  of  faith  and  hope  with  him,  to 
allow  that  David  died  and  that  they  know  his  tomb 
(atentioDed  Neh.  3i6  and  several  times  in  Josephus) ; 
what  then  do  his  words  mean  1  He  was  a  prophet^ 
and  the  words  must  have  a  fulfilmenfk  David  knew 
of  the  dflsoendanf^  in  whom  his  throne  was  to  be 
established  tox  ever  (2  8.  7iaf..  Pb.  l^xi).  and  it  was 
of  Him  he  spoke  in  Ps.  16,  It  was  actually  true  of 
CSuist  that  God  rused  Him  up ;  that  is  tl»  fact  of 
which  all  the  apostles  are  witnesses  (13,8,22)  and  of 
whioh  David  spoka 

SB.  '*  Jesas  the  Naoorean  " ;  tiie  orison  of  this  ej^ 
pnsiion  ii  obaonre ;  Bnriritt  in  BTP,  ix.  71^  disonsiimg 
the  term  Kaiorean,  whicdi  ocean  seven  timaa  in  Aa, 
and  Nasaiean  found  in  Uk.  and  Lk.,  does  not  profess 
to  have  solved  the  diffioalty.  He  warns  ns  against 
baaing  the  explanation  on  the  name  of  Nazara,  where 
the  Lord  was  brought  np.  The  name  Noeri  was  api^ied 
to  Christ,  as  Mb  223  inferma  us,  and  m^  mean 
watohman,  towei^weltor,  pagan,  aooording  to  2  K.  I79. 
Aa  a  term  of  zepioaoh  Hie  lollowMS  would  be  called 
Naccaaioi  after  Him.  The  seot  of  Naeoieans  was 
mem  andent;  Epii^aniaB  speaks  <d  tbem,  and  t^e 
name  may  mean  rebels." 

88-86,  Ooncloilon.— The  infereooe  is  that  Jesus  is 
the  cause  of  the  eoetatio  apoeoh,  Jesus  raised  by  God's 
right  hand,  Jesus  exalted.  It  is  He  who  has  obtainbd 
from  the  Father  the  promised  Holy  S^t*  and  has 
ponied  Dirt  what  m  sesa  and  heard  in  His  followera. 
Iniere  is  no  refsrcooe  to  ttie  gift  as  one  of  languages, 
nor  to  the  fact  Ibat  Jesas  already  was  full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  SUs  hfMima  Anouier  Fb.  qaotation 
follows  (34),  of  frequent  ooourrence  in  NT  (Mt  2244, 
1  Oor.  1523,  Heb.  I13)  but  not  elsewhere  used  just  as 
it  is  here.  In  Ht,  Pa.  110  provee  that  t^e  Jews  were 
^.i.*.^  in  tbeir  vieir  of  the  Uessiidt;  He  was  a 
greater  than  I^vid,  not  less }  in  1  Oor.  it  pinvas  a 
point  as  to  the  future  development  of  Ouist's  power  1 
here,  that  tiie  exaltation  is  teue  of  Jesas  alone,  who 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  Lord  and  Messiah. 
David  was  boned  and  lies  in  his  tomb  {29),  he  never 
rose  to  heaven ;  but  Jeeos  has  sent  down  the  Sj^t 
from  heaven  to  W»  fdlowen  (33),  In  Him,  then,  the 
eey  is  folfilled;  God,  as  the  wbolo  hoose  of 
is  to  recognise,  has  rude  Jesas  both  Lud  and 
Ifeeeiah. 

n.  87-41.  Bfteet  tit  tb»  SffmoD.^A  rafad  and  lively 
narrative  saooeeda.  The  hearers  feel  the  stang  of  theu 
posifaon,  and  say  (</.  Lk.  S10-14),  "  What  shall  Wo 
do  T "  Pet«r's  requirements  are  repentanoo  and 
baptism,  tiie  first  beimt  the  original  requirement  oi  the 
Gospel  (Mk.  14,15).  "nie  reason  is  still  tto  same,  that 
the  Day  of  t^e  Lord,  witii  iiiuob.  the  Ein^m  was  to 
open,  u  at  hand.  Baptism  (pp.  638f.)  is,  as  in  the 
Gospels,  connected  with  repentance  and  with  a  view  to 
the  lorgiveneaB  of  sins.  It  is  to  be  in  the  name,  or  as 
it  shoiud  be  rendered  "  upon  the  name,"  (.e.'on  the 
anthori^  of  Jesos  Cbrist  (Mk.  839).  The  formula  of 
bapfeinn  does  not  amear  from  this  passage ;  bat  for^ 
gjvineat  of  sins  was  to  aooMupany  it,  and  so  was  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  is  stated  in  most  of  the 
cases  in  Ao.  in  which  baptism  is  adminiBtered.  The 
pramise  of  39  is  that  foondat  the  oloae  of^^npiMge 
bom  Joet  quoted  in  21 ;  l£'#^eil^i6MMtM|g  Uewa 
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and  to  their  ohildren,  and  to  thoee  »t  a  diataooe, 
which  vould  point  to  tho  Gentile  miarion  or  to  those 
at  a  later  time.  Finally  (40),  the  bearore  are  urgent^ 
wanMd  to  wpazafe  UMmMTW  from  tiw  perTOW 
mutUtttde  aronnd  them  and  from  their  {ate.  That 
beltevera  are  oalled  to  this  separation  iM  a  frequent 
note  in  the  ejasUee  (GaL  I4,  2  Cor.  617),  and  is  implied 
in  the  "  oaU  "  Bpoken  of  in  the  Ooepels. — 41.  The 
baptism  of  so  many  might  have  been  dvelt  on,  and 
Bome  details  given,  bat  only  the  bare  fact  vt  stated, 
and  Itonnmber  is  approximate  (d'.  ix3,"aboiitiaO")b 

n.  42-47.  The  ReAslou  of  «lw  Bntkna^The 
foor  items  in  43  should  be  t^»n  in  two  pain ;  (a)  the 
believers  adhered  Bteadfsetly  to  the  apoetles  aa  l^Mr 
teaohers  and  to  their  oommoD  life  with  each  other, 
the  formal  manifeetationB  of  whioh  were  (&)  their 
common  meals  and  theix  common  prayers  (I14) ;  ttiia 
is  furtlidr  shown  in  46.  The  "  fear  of  43  did  not 
drive  the  peoide  from  the  Ghoroh,  bat  marked  its 
aathority,  as  did  the  wondms  and  ngns  wronght  by 
the  apoetleB.  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  signs  of  aa  apostle  *' 
<2  Cor.  whioh  ho  himself  bad  famished  saffliHentl^ 
oar  aathor  attests  the  same  of  the  otder  apoeUoBf 
tiioogh  the  instanoes  he  dves  are  few.  The  oommon 
life  (42)  is  forUier  desoriDed  in  44.  The  brevets  all 
hold  t<^ether»  and  even  <egaided  their  nropeaty  as 
common,  aaUing  their  posnHuma  and  their  morafaln 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  members.  Th»  is 
enlawedonin434f.«(c/.pb7e7).  They  visited  dlligentiy 
the  Temide,  the  ^aoe  of  prayer  of  their  raee  (Lk.  ISto, 
J945I},  and  held  religious  meals  in  one  lK>aBe  and 
another.  Tbm  their  meals  were  saoraments  to  tiiem, 
held  without  goileb  They  were  fall  of  God's  praises, 
and  aficaded  an  attraotiTe  spMtaole  to  the  Jews  round 
them.  who  joined  tiieir  oompany  tlwy  re- 

garded as  saved,  and  the  Lord  added  suoh  da^y  to 
their  number.  On  early  ChiistiaB  worship,  see 
pp.  638.  641,  643,  647f. 

46.  like  bita  in  hat'  cikon  would  have  no  meaning 
if  it  did  not  refw  to  domeetio  meetfaigs  at  whidi  the 
breaking  of  bread  was  rsminisoent  of  the  Master's 
praotioe  (Ut  2433). 

m.  1-10.  Ezampls  ol  tlw  Wofks  of  the  AvmUm^ 

The  oure  of  lame  persons  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospeds,  as  a  maxk  of  the  Hessianio  age ; 
but  no  such  cure  is  there  recorded.  Paul  deals  wi&  a 
similar  case  at  Lystra  (14fl).  The  apoeUes  generally, 
bat  not  invariably,  go  in  pairs,  as  lk.  lOi  ^esoribes. 
80  Peter  and  J<^  heve  (i^.  814)  go  for  their  devotions  to 
the  Temrde  at  3  r.u.,  the  hoar  of  the  evening  Baoritoih 
In  the  following  narrative  it  is  Peter  only  who  acts 
and  qieaks.  At  tbfi  gate  oalled  Beantifol,  possiU^ 
the  same  aa  Mioanor's  gate  on  tha  E.  side  of  the 
Tem;^,  and  the  favonrite  entrance,  they  find  a  man 
oongenit^y  lame.  He  aaks  alms :  they  ask  his  whole 
attention,  which  he  gives  them.  Peter  cannot  give 
him  monn'  bnt  has  a  {mater  gift  for  him.  "  In  the 
nune  <d  Jesos  Christ  tiis  Naaorean "  (mt  it  Ha  hia 
title  had  to  be  used  for  such  a  work ;  t^.  Aetui  PuM 
cam  Smkmw,  xl  13.  16)—"  walk."  The  pow«r  of  ttw 
Name  (Gen.  3239*,  1  Cor.  63-3*)  at  once  amears ;  as 
Jesns  takes  Ihe  hand  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  to  hdp 
ha  to  rise  (Mk.  Isi),  so  Peter  takes  the  lame  man^ 
ri^t  hand,  and  the  eare  is  aoeomplishied.  Hw  man 
leaps  np  and  mtecs  tha  Temids  with  the  apoatles, 
not  merely  walking  bat  leaping  (Is,  366)  and  gT^'^ng 
God.  The  ^eot  on  the  oowa  to  an  sumpla  of  tlis 
frar  spt^ea  of  in  243. 

11.  There  is  an  inteieetang  variant  inD:  "  Bat  when 
Peter  and  John  were  going  ont,  he  went  with  them 
holding  them,  and  they  stood  astonidied  in  the  ponh 


which  is  oalled  Solomon's.'*  The  scribe  win  wnta 
this  knew  that  Solomon's  Poroh  was  ootaidft  Ue 
the  wiiter  <^  the  text  faranshtjid  in  &T  an 
nnawam  of  the  £aot ;  he  makes  the  aposttos  entar  tti 
Temple  with  the  lame  man  and  hoe  pteass  thaa  ii 
Sokmion's  Bcrdi  withoat  saying  that  they  had  kft 
the  Tem^  We  shall  meet  with  other  instaiNai  of 
the  looal  knowledge  of  the  scribe  of  D. 

m.  12-36.  Speeeh  of  Peter.— 13-16.  The  Mr- 
The  idea  and  anangemeot  of  the  speech  okM^yreswU* 
that  of  2x4-36;  n  ezhiUts  the  s^  of  etaiUuwuy 
with  the  Jaws.  The  heaien  an  addraseed  as  "  m 
of  Istad";  is  made  to  their  histoiy  mi 

beliefs  as  sodL  TIhe  apostles  have  not  perfonDed  th* 
oore  by  any  power  of  thnr  own  nor  merited  it  by  thsi 
piety ;  the  core  is  dne  to  the  new  act  of  God 
has  taken  plaoe  in  the  old  ndigion.   God  is  fl|»ken  at 
by  an  ^borate  title  (Er.  36,  1  S.  1896,  Hk.  Ba6):  it 
was  through  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  that  B* 
dedaied  Eus  men^  to  the  Jewish  xaoe^  and  it  is  thi 
same  mndfnl  Goa  who  has  given  f^oxj  (Jn.  17i)  to 
His  Servant  (Is.  42i,  S2n,  «.  18x8,  Aol  437)  aad  n 
oaosed  a  new  stream  of  UflssingB  to  *Wfwf  on  the 
worid  (233).   ^  goilt  of  Christ's  death  is  nlMrflwl 
as  in  233,  against  the  Jews  ;  PiUfn  -rrnnld  nnt  nf  hiiMntf 
have  senteooed  Bim  to  death  CLk. 
"Holy  and  Bifl^btaoiM mnzdenn »— A'kdtad  tb* 
Frinoa  of  life       whom  God  ndssd  from  the  dMd 
is  an  effeotive  series  of  terms ;  bnt  the  Beauireutiaa  ■ 
more  adequately  dealt  with  hi  224ff.    It  ia  tti 
apostles  stand  to  witziess.   Hie  core  is  dne  to  fiHtt. 
Imt  in  the  first  plaoe  the  faith  of  iib»  spoilt  Ina,  wbw 
laith  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  its  primazy  ■'■r'T'*'- 
It  is  the  nuw  that  has  effaoted  the  eon^  thmasli  ft 
apostles*  belief  in  its  efficienoy.  Tlw  frith  mabn  i 
in  16&  may  be  the  £uth  of  the  perscMi  eared,  and 
leminisoent  of  tiie  idirasas,  "  Tbj  faith  fasA  wad 
thee"  and"  Lord,  Ihelieve."   "  Throogh  him  " 
mean  that  Christ  is  the  tnqiim  of  this  fiaitk  as  «d 
as  its  rewaidar.   Ihat  is  how  the  man's  leeoT^  tas 
oome  about. 

17-^  The  AppMd^Thoa^  ClitM'fl  Mh  a 
ohaiwed  against  the  jews  the  qieaker  is  nnrniMns  b 
the  Jews  uid  most  in  some  way  approach  ttaanL 
acted  in  ignorance;  and  God  oaed  their  igiMrrt— 
that  the  {Kediotion  made  by  all  the  propheMi  (on 
"all"  see  Ul  2435,  Bev.  la,  etc;  ft  k  Bute 
dootiine)  of  Messiah's  sufiaring  might  be  falBBBd.  S 
therjr  wiU  raoognise  that  thnr  Uindneas  haa  pvnnd  ^ 
insnmnent  of  a  Udier  good,  th^  wiU  the  aomsei^ 
listen  to  the  i^^Mal  now  made.  •.&  lepait  mad  4w^» 
the  obliteration  f>f  their  sins.  Baptism  is  not  meaAiiwA 
nor  is  the  sofieting  of  Messiah  said  to  be  tlta  mase 
of  tite  obUtention  of  sins ;  but  His  saflena^  |Ba« 
Him  to  be  the  penon  spoken  of  in  the  fnphts  g  ai 
the  sin  of  ignoraiwe  is  oae  whioh  may  be  moM  M^fr 
ioiaiven.  What  viU  ivpfm  H  the  Jam 
that  their  sins  will  no  ioaget  stand  againafe 
the  Lord  (here = God)  will  oaosa  tinwa  of 
rdief  aftei  the  paum  andnred,  to  eome 
and  He  will  send  the  tlirist  wpointed  far 
Jesus,  who  cannot  appear  as  Gluist  hat 
in  heaveo  tall  the  timea  of  restontkm 
Mt.  IO38,  Aa  U»  Mk.  9i»%  the  Ml 
details  of  vfakh  are  piedkted  by  tb»  hatf 

bom  andent  times  (so  Ut  I70).  Tht  CMM  . 

begins  with  Moeea  (33),  most  amiMk       tMt  ^ 
QootaticHi  (Dt.  18t3)  appeals  also  1ft  Mm 
Stephen  (737)  and  may  be  aOwlsd  to  In^L  i*> 
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d  them  had  Mine  their  eyee  tiie  dsye  oi  the  speaber 

1  Oor.  lOii).  The  aodienoe  are  the  ehildien  of  the 
xofdiets  (as),  etnoe  the  propheaes  are  addneeed  to 
hem  ((/.  "  cAiildirai  of  the  kingdom,"  Ht.  813),  and 
if  the  oovenant,  wfaioh  direct^  oonoema  them. 
Jmu  22i8  ie  quoted  aleo  io  Q»L  ^  ^.  16,  39.  Ihe 
ivraniea  ie  not  to  the  Jewi  tmfy.  bat  ft  ia  to  them 
int  (S39 ;  Bom.  I16).  They  aie  Ihe  fttet  to  know  the 
4e«smn  God  oanses  to  deeoend  through  Hia  Serrant 
rhom  He  haa  raised  np. 

IV.  1-2S.  Proeeedliigs  belUe  the  Saiilwdrin^l-4. 
>eter's  speech  seems  to  have  leaohed  its  oonolnsion, 
lat  z  aaye  it  waa  interrupted  by  the  arziTal  peAone 
Bfwnnfangthe  Sanhedrm  and  enwojaiiig  ite  ■ammaiy 
owm.  "The  captain  of  the  Temvio  '*^iB  mnstsoned 
nly  by  Lk.  (Bit.  and  Mk.  speak  of  the  high  priesti  and 
Idete) ;  he  has  to  maintain  order  in  the  Temple,  and 
uiks  next  to  the  high  jniest  in  the  Saahedrin.  The 
teeenoe  of  the  Sadduoeee  (pp.  624,  637)  is  eat  down 
D  their  antipathy  to  the  dootdne  of  tin  Beeotnotion 
ilk-  13x8),  at  wnidh  Jeaoa  ia  pieaolied  aa  an  amiiieBt 
nmpleh  Tbe  epeaken  are  at  onoe  arteated ;  aa  it  ii 
reningb  their  tnal  cannot  take  plaoe  that  day.  The 
MOnd  apeeoh  of  Peter  ie  aa  efieotiTB  as  the  flnt; 
umy  professing  their  belief,  and  the  number  of  male 
dherentii  rising  to  about  GOOO. 

5-12.  A  full  meeting  of  the  Saahedrin  takes  fdaoe 
I  the  morning.  Annas  and  Oaiaphas  are  known  to 
■  ;  the  former  waa  hig^  priest,  A.i>,  6-lfi  ;  Caiaphas, 
is  son-in-law,  a.i>.  18-34.  John  and  Aleacander  are 
bherwiae  unknown.  These  and  the  other  hi^- 
rieetly  aristoarats  belonged  by  tradition  to  the 
adduoeee  (Sohtkrer,  ii.  I178).  The  oooit  sits  in  a  semi- 
role,  the  aoonsed  stand  in  the  middle.  The  inteao- 
iktion  (7)  shows  that  no  serious  charge  is  brought 
jainat  them  ;  it  ia  the  same  that  was  put  to  Jesns 
a.  UaSt  Uc>  303)  orer  the  Temi^  «**«""i"g,  The 
une  in  wllioh  they  aoted  waa  notorious ;  as  to  the 
9wer  by  whidi  they  had  made  the  lame  man  walk, 
Ik.  333  shows  what  views  mi^t  prevail  aa  to  the 
rigin  ol  oorea ;  the  mea  who  ask  were  not  onoon- 
y^iod.  with  that  shameful  ohazge.  But  the  question 
irree  to  intioduoe  the  apeeoh  of  Peter  (8-13).  The 
oly  Spirit dcaosndsu him  (Mt.  lOxgt,  Ao.  U,23f.); 
>  speaks  before  mien.  ^  is  being  esaioined  ae  to 
te  means  by  which  the  impotent  man  has  been  re- 
ored  to  hemtb.  The  means  is  the  name  of  Jesns 
hrist  the  Mazorean  (foil  style  of  the  name  as  in  36*) ; 
ire  aleo  the  Jews  are  charged  with  the  gtdlt  of  Chiist's 
tath,  aAd  tiie  benefits  wbiidi  aoome  from  His  Besor- 
■otion  and  Asoeiuion  axe  pointed  oab.   Thoe  atrikiii|riT 

the  text  (Vk  118m)  &lfilkd  whidi  epeaks  of  ib 
jeotaon  b^  the  buUdms  of  the  stone  which  God  has 
wed  to  honour  (Hk.  12io.  1  P.  27).  Jesus.  Peter 
•erts,  is  that  stone.  From  the  declaration  that  the 
lie  waa  wrought  by  means  of  the  name  of  Christ  he 
Ivanoea  (xs)  to  the  general  assertion  that  this  name 
the  only  instrument  given  to  men  for  aooom^idiiDg 
oh  ooies  or  generally  for  saving  men  from  any  ilL 

Dilemma  of  the  Rolen:  their  Verdlet^The 
omiee  of  Lk.  2I13  is  at  onoe  literally  fulfilled,  and 
e  xeaatming  is  given  by  whi(dL  the  judges  felt  tiiem- 
tves  ovvrbome.  It  is  that  Peter  and  John  are 
ctain  of  their  case,  and  show  no  hesitation  thoogh 
ey  posBesB  no  Uteraiy  training  and  are  generaUy 
koaltnred*  and  that  the  man  they  cured  stood  beside 
em,  A  Uving  ousoboratdon.  Tbt  reoognition  of  the 
oettoa  am  uving  been  with  Jesos  is  regarded  by 
uty  aa  itrelevant,  but  if  Jesns  was  still  aetive,  He 
>nla  act  most  naturally  through  His  former  intimates, 
ko  apoatles  are  ordered  to  withdeaw  while  the  members 


(tf  tte  ooort  delibente ;  yet  we  have  a  ftdl  aooount  of 
their  disoaasicni,  an  aoooont  which  has  an  appearance 
of  probalality.  It  is  not  based  on  the  discussion  of 
the  Sanhedrists  on  John  the  Baptist  {Mk.  II37-33) ; 
the  matter  is  difierent^  The  priests  and  elders  know 
nothiiu  about  faith  healing ;  if  a  ben^oent  aot  has 
be«i  oone  of  which  no  agent  is  visible,  it  diows  to 
their  thinking  that  a  power  or  a  name  has  beoi  at 
work  which  it  only  remains  to  identify.  The  apoeUee 
attribnto  it  to  t^e  ageney  of  Jesus,  but  this  was  to 
the  ooort  an  intolerable  thoughts  The  name  of  Jesns 
most  be  suppressed ;  the  apMtles  must  be  forludden 
to  baee  any  daim  upon  it.  Th^  are  thn^ora  en- 
Joined  not  to  make  airr  deoluation  nor  teach  any 
doctrine  in  oomusion  wiui  Jesue  (xS).  It  was  natand 
tfaat  the  Jews  should  aim  at  the  eumression  of  ^t 
memory  and  that  caosb  Peter  ana  John  ie|dy  (19) 
by  appealing  to  what  is  a  oonmion|daoe  in  aociMit 
pniloBoDhy.  Socrates,  e.g.,  says  to  his  judges,  "  I 
shall  obey  God  rather  than  you  "  (Apology,  29) ;  the 
hidgee  are  to  decide  if  the  opposito  comae  can  be  right 
for  the  eiKtstles.  They  oannot  be  silent  about  mtt 
they  have  seen  and  beard.  Nothing  fbUows  on  tiiis 
deeUtation,  and  conflicting  reasons  are  given  for  this ; 
that  no  gnnmd  appeared  tor  punishing  them,  and  that 
the  mien  wwe  ainud  of  the  people,  &ooc^  the  aixast 
had  taken  plaoe  in  their  raeeenoe  (3-4). 

nr.  88-81.  Betmn  of  the  Anwttes  to  thdr  Own 
Ft<Vle^The  cairistians  are  spoken  of  aa  if  they  lived 
together  (e/.  I14,  244-47)  or  at  least  had  a  hall  where 
they  ooola  aD  meet.  Ihe  raayer  {34-30)  doee  not 
thajik  God  directly  for  the  dwveranoe  of  His  servants, 
but  rather  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  promisos  as  seen 
in  the  iMx>oeedin^  of  their  enemies  ;  what  is  aaked  is 
tiiat  the  oause  may  develop  still  fiuiher  in  the  same 
direoticm.  The  openiog  seotance  shows  the  beginning 
ol  the  Christian  htur^,  and  is  to  be  oompaied  with 
the  prayers  in  the  DtdacM  (p.  641)  and  in  1  CSemcnt. 
The  praise  for  the  creation  is  composed  <^  various  OT 
phiasee  {</.  especiaUT  la.  37i6).  An  exact  and  detailed 
aoeonnt  is  found  in  Ps.  2  of  the  jntKteedings  leading  to 
the  Cmcifizion  and  continued  in  the  late  meeting  i)t 
the  Sanhedzin.  The  Gentiles  of  Bi.  2  are  t^  Roman 
power;  the  peoples  are  the  Jews,  the  kings  Herod, 
Uie  mien  Piktew  ^Htey  all  oonatsred  against  God  and 
His  Servant  Jesos  whom  God  nae  anointed  Messiah 
{«/.  Lk.  23I-I3).  But  they  all  swved  a  hi^er  purpose. 
It  waa  God's  counsel  that  they  wne  realismg  ;  and  the 
Uteral  fulfilment  of  the  psalm  shows  that  the  Divine 
mrpose  is  maturing  and  that  the  end  is  not  tax  off, 
the  petition  {igf.)  is  that  these  Uueateninn  to  wfaioh 
the  beUevers  are  still  exposed  in  the  Sanhedzin  may 
not  avail ;  that  God's  servants  may  continue  their  even 
course  of  bold  preaohing,  and  that  He  may  aid  them 
by  the  healingB,  signs,  and  wonders  He  enables  them 
to  do  (232r43>  I620)  in  the  name  of  His  holy  Servuit 
Jesoa.  The  answer  f oUowsjwompUy  { 3 1 )  in  the  shaking 
of  tiie  idaoe  of  meeting  There  are  many  examples  in 
pnriEaae  writen  <A  a  tarnnor  <A  the  eartii  being  taken  to 
uidioato  Divine  presence  {tf.  also  Is.  64,  Ac  1636>. 
[An  interesting  parallel  may  be  found  in  George  Fox*a 
Journal  {Bioenteoary  Ed.,  vol  i.  pi  24) :  "  After  this  I 
went  again  to  Mansfield,  where  was  a  great  meeting  of 

Sofessors  and  people  ;  here  I  was  moved  to  pray  ;  and 
e  Lord's  poww  was  so  great  that  the  house  seemed 
to  be  ahakoo.  When  I  had  dme,  some  of  the  professors 
said  it  waa  now  aa  in  the  days  of  the  aposties,  when 
the  honse  was  shaken  where  they  were.^'— A.  8.  P.] 
What  was  pnyed  for  is  granted.  All  reoeivean  aooess 
of  the  Hoqr  Spirit  and  go  «l  boldly  ddiveting  the 
message. 
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IT.  82-^  The  State  ci  the  Chnroh  (</.  242-44).— 
Tbe  exproesion  the  moltitode  of  the  bwieren  (about 
6000  aooordiDg  to  4)  Was  one  heart  and  eool,"  is  pro* 
verbiai  for  entire  humony.  Kone  took  a  selfish  view 
of  his  property ;  all  was  oommon.  The  apostiee  fol- 
filled  their  oomiiussion  of  bearing  witseee  to  the  Beenr- 
leotion  of  Jeans  (I22,  233)  wit£  great  em|diB^  and 
the  oommunity  afforded  an  attraotive  epeotaele.  The 
prophecy  of  Dt.  I64  was  folfilled  to  them ;  this  was 
the  seoiet  of  their  attraotiveneas ;  it  was  Stained  1^ 
the  voluntary  generosity  of  the  rich  members  (244£.i^ 
who  eold  their  goods  and  made  over  to  the  apostks 
tiie  prioe  obtained,  they  dividing  the  prooeeds  to  the 
needy. 

IV.  M-T.  11.  CommoKr  ol  Ooodi  mtag  <h6 
First  Ch>trttaiu^--86f.  Tbe  Case  tt  Joses  Bamabai^ 

Josea  is  not  again  heard  of  in  the  NT  under  this  name^ 
bnt  always  mider  his  other  name,  Barnabas,  a  tnmsla- 
tion  of  whioh  is  ofiraed,  bat  one  with  whioh  soholara 
are  not  aatisfled.  It  oonneots  him  with  noi^etio 
funotionB  (ilToM,  a  moi^)  and  ocnwiktion  h  one  of  « 
titese.  He  is  iSinl^  oMnpankm  in  his  fiist  joomey, 
bnt  Pan!  exoels  him  as  a  speaker  (Ao.  I4i3^ ;  sod  he  is 
a  person  whom  the  Galatlans  and  CorintUans  know 
well  (Gai  213,  I  Oor.  96).  To  his  oonnexion  with 
Cvfxwi  the  direction  of  Panl's  first  jonmey  was  dnei 
He  has  property,  whether  in  Us  native  oonntry  of 
PyproB  OT  elsewhere  we  know  not ;  he  afterwards  walked 
for  his  living  (1  Oor.  96)»  and  may  have  parted  with 
all  bis  property  at  this  tima. 

T.  1-11.  Ananias  and  Si^hlnk^BamabaB*  mi- 
worthy  ooonterpart  is  Ananias,  who,  in  league  witii  his 
wife,  was  anwiUing  to  part  with  all  lus  property,  bat 
anzioQS  to  awear  to  have  done  bo.  Their  arime  wu 
that  thev  tnod  to  deoeive  the  Cfaoroh  and  Qod  by 
keeping  teok  part  of  what  was  dedioated  and  bdonged 
to  Ood,  and  bo  ineoltiiig  and  wnmging  the  Ghnrcb. 
Petor  feels  the  attack  as  directed  against  the  Spirit^ 
therefore  a  monstrona  one  which  ooold  only  proceed 
from  Satan,  the  first  liar.  No  oompnlsion.  he  says, 
was  apphed  to  anyone  to  part  with  his  moperty,  nor, 
when  it  was  sold,  with  the  price  of  it ;  uub  shows  the 
Btatementfl  of  245  and  433  to  be  exaggerated ;  but  to 
pretend  to  dedioate  a  property  to  tbe  oommnnl^  and 
to  keep  back  part  of  tibe  |moe,  that  was  to  fie  to  Ood 
who  dwelt  in  the  ocnnmimi^.  The  death  of  Anjmifif 
takes  place  forthwith,  whether  from  a  violent  con- 
vulsion of  feeling,  or  in  consequence  of  a  deliberate 
exeroiae  of  the  power  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  1  Oor.  63, 
we  need  not  deoide.  The  inviolability  of  the  C9uiroh 
is  thus  {daoed  beyond  question  (243!  Not  only  its 
memben  feh  it  but  all  who  heard  of  the  ooounenoe. 
No  oustomary  rites,  no  elaborate  mourning  were  be- 
stowed on  Ananias ;  his  family  was  not  summoned. 
The  youn|;er  men  (not  here  the  description  of  as  ofiSoe 
but  a  plain  statement  of  fact)  disposed  of  his  body  as 
quiddy  and  simplv  as  possibleL  The  seoond  act  U 
uiis  judsnMot  reqirired  that  Sapphira  should  not  know 
her  Irasbaod't  fate;  The  young  men  have  scarcely 
returned  from  th^  dreadful  errand ;  when  they  come 
in  they  find  the  wife  also  dead,  and  do  the  same  to 
her  as  to  her  husband.  The  impression  prodaood  on 
the  Ohunh  and  on  those  outside  m  again  dwelt  on. 

V.  lS-16.  Apcetone  Signs  tnd  Curear— In  the  AV 
13^14  are  ri^tly  bracketed ;  the  vetees  are  an  edi- 
torial addition,  xsa  connects  with  15.  In  243  we 
read  that  many  wondem  and  signs  wMe  wroud^  hy 
the  apostles,  but  only  two  have  been  plaoed  b«ln«  us 
in  detail.  The  statement  is  here  repeated  and  intro* 
duces  a  [noture  of  the  beahng  activity,  eapeoially  of 
feter,  touohes  in  wbkk  remind  ns  of  t&  Cm^eli 


(Mk.  2i^  634-30 ;  alK>  the  t*i*~J^ 
about  ^ul,  Ac  19xiL).  In  13&-14  the  Chnrofc  has 
givea  up  meeting  in  nivate  honeea  and  makei 
Sokonon  s  Foroh  ita  hsadquarteia,  Ilie  two  wieva  of 
the  CSuodt  as  inviolaUe  and  feared,  mod  m  attxastin 
and  making  many  omverts,  stand  aide  br  aide^  as  is 
243-47-  It  is  among  the  Jews  ttiat  the  faeaLiiffauiiisti; 
is  carried  on  whioh  rouses  such  mthodasm.  Ht»  Si  3-it 
gives  the  teaching  of  Gfaiiit  on  whioh  the 
mission  proceeds. 

V.  17-tt.  A  Haitfia  beemte  wItt  tha 
Antboittlfls^This  aeooaat  ckeely  resemUaa  that  b 
oh.4;  the  imprisonment  is  at  the  hsnds  of  thai 
axtends  over  one  ni^t,  and  CMet^  two 
(4x9,  629)  axe  very  nmllar.  In  apiB  ol  a  feur  addtd 
ton<dMs,  Gamaliel  and  his  historioal  leminkoeiMiaB,  m 
cannot  bnt  feel  the  pauoit7  of  mateiiak  that  wan  at 
the  author's  dispoeu  for  this  part  of  his  histocy.  At 
in  4,  the  attaok  oomea  from  the  Saddneaea.  If  ao  tte 
motive  ooold  cmly  be  political.  Hm  Beamaolion  ii 
not  meationed  to  exuam  their  action;  tbar  w» 
filled  with  jeabot^.  Tbety  ooold  aok  wish  Ite  wm 
sect  to  become  important ;  a  leal  M»»iali  irooU  bi 
the  rad  of  their  power.  Here^  as  in  4»  no  srond  ■ 
given  for  the  arrest.  Not  only  Mer  and  Jcdm  an 
arrested  but  the  apostles  genmdly.  Tba  tspaaim  of 
ibo  prison  (19)  ooeum  aain  twice  m  Aol  (12  aodlS) ; 
here  it  is  told  vecy  shu&r.  "  The  worda  a<  this  fife ' 
(ao)  is  a  (duase  for  wtioh  it  Is  difficult  to  find  a  paxaiU 
in  NT.  It  meaM  the  message  of  Jesus*  Reooneetiaa 
and  the  new  Ufo  deaeendfng  on  the  worid  froai  Has. 
The  gates  of  the  Temide  were  looked  at  nii^t  i  cbIt 
at  daybaeak  could  the  an^'s  oider  be  ofaeyaj.  Ds 
high  priest  and  those  with  him  (17)  oall  a  naeet^  a 
the  monring  of  "  the  Sanhediin  and  all  the  eldeni^' 
In  OX  "  the  elders  of  the  pet^  "  is  a  oommon  phsw: 
our  writer  may  be  thiddng  at  the  Bmaan  Riatn  h 
JvwUb  praotioe  of  Qospel  tiroes  the  eldea  aia  a  paA 
of  the  Sanhedxis,  and  l£e  phrase,  making  tiwm  aepuaa 
from  it,  shows  tmpecfeet  Knowledge  oTJewish  abia 
The  sfaay  of  the  empty  prinn,  the 
 TBOipte,  tJia 


the  captain  of  the  Temple,  the  hi^  prieeta 
^.  4i*,6^  (ha  message  that  the  moo  who  bad^  baa 
impriMned  am  pnaching  m  the  TmpK  ■  admimHr 
toM.  Hi*  Tsanested  apostiea  hare  to  be  hnaii 
with  eoorta^,  on  aoooaufc  of  the  peupk  (4ai) ;  4* 
priestly  party  was  prepared  to  aot  diwseotly.  Ihl 
high  priest  appeals  to  {Vohibttion  (4x8)  of  anf 
teaohing  based  on  "  this  name,"  which  ha  vOl  not 
pronounoeb  The  apostles  have  dlecegaidad  it  eotinl;, 
eKpcesaly  declaring  the  leaden  of  the  people  to  he 
ehargea&B  wift  Ihe  Uood  ol  **th»  man.**  ^ 
passage  in  Triiich  tiie  leaden  formaUv  andertook  faeftm 
Pilate  for  Uienuelves  and  their  ohildien  the  *e«B»> 
UIit7  for  the  blood  of  Jeaitt,  is  not  hi  Ui.  bat  &  Ml 
(2733),  but  t^e  guilt  has  been  repeatedly  Bhatgsd  it 
them  ta  Ae.,  and  th^  have  shown  maikad  avaeeM  k 
the  "  name."  Feteris  reptv  (39-33)  is  a  rnnntitii«  d 
lus  former  one  (4iq).  ana  he  goes  on,  tnmmh  the 
eiroumstanoee  oaU  tot  kes,  to  repeat  hfa  favaaiM 
statwnent  ae  to  tiw  Besutraotion  m  Oniat  in  salto  d 
aU  the  Jews  did  to  Him.  It  is  the  Qod  ol  m 
fathers  "  (S13}  who  tailed  up  Jesus,  ill  tmalad  W|k 
Jews,  who  1^  His  right  hand  exalted  Biam  as  a  nfaee 
and  a  Saviour ;  in  4i3*  tiiie  wtad  is  need  in  •  wUi 
■ense  of  delivaiaooe  from  phyrioal  or  any  vttm 
All  His  niarion  k  for  iBmal,  that  lenenlaoaa  miy  bi 
granted  to  brael  and  foiglTeoem  oi  Aa  (SA  Si» 
U.2447}.  Tie  whola  niotaia  is  witfahi  Of 
theee  matters  the  apoetm  aia  aituueiw  md  ttoSelr 
Spirit  (24,  4)1,  «tQ.l  whMi  att  ttaa*  tef*  «te  A 
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God.— ^  eni  to  tlw  liMrt:  Wh.  "mwa  aamidar;*  o£  a 
piiiiAd  mental  afaixik.--th«y  w«n  ndnded  to  day  tliiBi : 

tbey  had  no  power  legaUy  to  do  ai> ;  in  tbe  oaae  ol 
Stephen  it  is  done  in  paeeioa. 

34-42.  IntomottoQ  ol  GanuHel^Ia  Ik.  tbere  are 
Tarioos  instaooes  of  friendly  feeling  towards  Jeens  on 
the  part  of  PhariBees.  not  givso  in  the  otlier  gospels. 
Of  this  Gamaliel  (22$*)  not  muofa  is  known.  He  is 
an  f^BQ-minded  man,  and  his  authotiiy  is  ESadilj 
BofcnoTledged.  Again  (34)  wo  have  tiw  andiirioa  cn 
the  apostles  from  the  meetiog,  and  the  report  ol  the 
prooeedings  after  they  were  exoluded  {(^.  4x3-17). 
Oamali^  oonnsela  oaotion,  and  appeab  to  history,  at 
least  what  here  appears  as  suoh.  Xheudaa  (^)  figured 
as  a  pcojdiet  in  too  ^noouratorsbip  of  Cuspiui  fWua 
(A.D.  44)  and  oould  not  be  osed  as  an  instanoe  by 
Gamaliel  ^eakiog  some  yean  ew^.  The  detatis 
upee  with  those  mea  by  Joaephos  (AiU.  xz.  fi). 
Aere  might  be  otiier  ineorreotionaries  of  the  same 
namo,  but  probably  oar  author  here  makes  a  mistake. 
Th»  revolt  of  Judas  of  Qalilee  (3;)  took  ^laoe  in  the 
days  of  the  enrolment  or  oensus  imder  Qoinnins,  a.o.  7 
(JoeepdiDB,  Ant.  XVili.  i.  i-6;  XX.  t.  3;  Wan,  IL 
Tiii.l).  Thepartyof Zeak)t8(pp.609f.,Mk.3I8*)<niai- 
Ilated  ftom  this  XBV(^  [this  is  tM  nsoal  view,  but  Lake 
a>gnes  (Harvard  Theiiogkal  Sevita.  Jao.  1917)  that 
the  party  did  not  oTiginate  till  ahortty  before  the  Fall 
of  Jemsalttu^A.  8.  P.] ;  bat  no  oonoboratioa  can  be 
fonnd  of  Gamaliel's  Btai«nent  as  to  the  fate  of  Jodas. 
Hk  praotioal  oooduaion  is  the  same  as  that  in  415-19, 
Imt  u  based  on  another  reason  thui  the  leax  of  tue 
people^  His  polioy  is  that  of  **  wait  and  sea  "  pionBly 
ezpraseed.  The  apostlea  a»  beaten  and  forlaadieii  a* 
belore  to  speak  in  the  name  ol  Jesos,  but  released. 
ThefT  find  the  beatitode  <m  the  perseonted  (Ut  5io) 
falfilled  in  their  ease ;  the  Name  is  a  power  for  whioh 
thi^  oan  never  do  too  mnoh,  to  sufler  for  whioh  th^ 
ooont  great  honour.  The  meetings  go  on  as  before, 
both  in  Uie  Tem^  and  at  home  (as  248^6);  th^ 
preaoh  the  Mesrian*  namely  Jesos. 

TI.  1-6.  Chotoa  vt  the  8«na* — A  divisiicai  shows 
Itself  hk  the  CSmioh.  The  Hdleoists  {mg.),  the 
mefubeis  who  spoke  Greek,  having  been  broa^t  up 
ia  Qreek-speaktng  oountariiM,  murmur  against  the 
Hebrews,  those  who  spoke  Aramaio.  This  happens 
"  in.  these  days  "  {cf.  I15) ;  we  are  not  told  the  month 
or  the  year,  only  there  is  a  transition  in  the  narrative. 
Hie  Canndi  is  growing  1  tlw  existMioe  of  different 
eteoMntB  in  it  is  mt.  A  daily  dole,  {oobabfy  financial, 
t^ee  plaoe  {435|  under  supervision  of  the  Hebrew 
element;  the  widows  of  u»  HeUeoist  eeol^on  find 
oanse  to  oomplain.  The  Twelve  oall  a  general  meeting 
and  propose  a  cure  of  the  misohief  wluoh  thoy  cannot 

rsonaUy  nwtify.  Prayer  and  preaching  and  teaohing 
th^  task  (64a) ;  wey  Ofumot  torn  from  this  to 
finwm**!  bodnoss.  They  {xopose  the  eleotion  of  seven 
men  to  take  >  in  «han^  while  the  apostles  devote 
thema^ves  to  their  spuitnal  functions.  The  quali- 
fioatious,  however,  are  not  those  wanted  for  "  serving 
tablaa  "  ;  the  seven  are  to  be  of  good  report,  but  are 
also  to  be  fuU  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom ;  speaking  is 
to  be  their  task.  In  the  later  oonstitution  thme  axe 
sevMi  deaems  in  a  ohnioh  (Euseb.,  B.S>,  VI-  zliii  11), 
and  they  fulfil  praotioal  fonotitms  of  a  subordinate 
natnie  ;  see  ^so  1  Tim.  36-io.  In  PhiL  li,  they  are 
mentioned  wiUi  bishops  who,  we  see  from  I  Tim.  3i, 
have  olUi^  of  the  praotioal  business  ;  in  the  Didachi, 
XV.  1,  IsULops  and  deaoons  are  similarly  spokm  of 
together ;  they  may  take  part  in  pmaohing,  out  that 
ia  not  their  [winoipal  offioa,  The  seven  hew  ohosen 
are  £coin  theiz  qnafifioations,  and  from  trtiat  m  aftor- 


wards  hear  o<  tfaam,  preaohem  not  stewazda.  They 
are  not  oaUed  deBe(»a»  bat  the  story  is  the  aooonnt 
given  in  As.  of  the  institution  of  that  order.  The 
seven  have  all  Gr.  not  Aram,  names;  Vnoolas  is  a 

ridyte  of  Antiooh,  the  oity  of  whioh  so  muoh  is  to 
heard  ;  the  others  are  bom  Jews ;  only  Stephen 
and  Philip  {was  he  both  one  of  tho  Twelve  and  one  of 
the  Seven  f)  the  two  first,  are  afterwanb  hoard  of. 
The  oommonlty  deota  end  jmsMita  them,  the  apostles 
after  issyer  institute  them  in  their  offioe,  by  laying 
their  hands  <m  them. 

7.  No  number  is  stated  here.  The  olosios  state- 
ment Is  wi^out  oorroboration.  The  demand  made 
in  155  need  not  have  be«i  made  by  priests, 

VL  8-16.  Attack  on  Stephen.— This  Hellenist  Chris- 
tian draws  upon  himsdf  we  attentira  of  the  peo^e. 
He  was  fall  ca  grace ;  the  ins|nTation  which  gave  him 
his  power  led  to  disturbamee  from  a  sjmagQgae  or  synar 
g<^es  of  foreign  Jews  from  various  oounraies  settied 
at  Jerusalem.  Hellenistia  Jews  could  be  as  narrow  as 
those  at  Jerusalem  {cf.  2  Gor.  10-13).  To  the  stato- 
mMit  that  thef  could  not  nsiBt  him  D  adds  :  "  because 
they  were  boldly  confuted  by  him  and  oould  not  faoe 
the  tmth."  These  diroutes  not  yielding  any  matter 
for  a  charge  they  got  others  to  oome  forward  aad 
aconse  1^  of  atta^in^  Uoaee  and  God,  and  thus 
stirred  up  the  peoide,  till  now  so  favourable  to  the 
believers.  The  dders  and  soribea  are  also  worked 
Stephen  is  brou^i  before  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
1  are,  to  aome  extent,  borne  out  by  the  following 
{748),  as  the  charge  against  Jesus  (Mk.  I458) 
by  aia  words  (Ufc.  ISa).  To  a  Cairistian  writer 
they  axe  islse  ohaiges,  beoaDse  directed  against  CShrist. 
Cf.  the  charge  made  against  Faol  by  Jews  of  Asia 
(2I28).  14  enaUea  as  to  onderstand  the  tendwioy  of 
Stephen's  teadui^  np  to  this  -point,  as  well  as  the 
(duuige  of  popular  feuing,  at  least  towards  Stephen's 
section  of  uie  Church.  Fud's  doctrine  completes  the 
tlMne  announced  by  Stmihen.  It  is  "  Jiasas,  this 
Naxorean  "  (232*)  who  is  to  destzoy  tiie  TcmjAe  and 
change  the  ritual  ("  customs,"  (f.  I61, 1631,  Zlxz,  263, 
2817).  The  illumination  of  tiie  face  of  the  martvr 
who  saw  the  iXvine  glory  ia  mentioned  in  several  early 
martyrdoms.  —  [9.  Uberflnes:  freedmen.  But 

TOobably  we  should  read  *'  libyuis "  (i.e.  Libiaiindn 
for  XtMrlinon.  This  emendation  is  as  old  as  (Ecn- 
menias.  It  was  proposed  in  modem  times  by  Beza, 
in  the  flat  and  seoona  editkna  of  his  Annotations,  and 
sabseqaentfy  withdrawn.  Wetstein  retains  "liber* 
tines,'^  but  explains  it  as  equivalent  to  "  Libystines  " 
(libvans).  In  his  Philology  of  the  Qoafda  (pp.  69f.), 
on  tne  basis  of  "  Libyans '  read  by  Armenian  veniona 
of  the  Acts  and  commentaries,  Blass  suggested  L^jva- 
(ino»,  in  complete  ignorance  tlutt  it  liad  Men  suggested 
before^  though  a  f^moe  at  Wetstein,  ox  even  atHeyer, 
wonld  have  shown  him  that  he  had  bean  anticipated. 
It  suits  geogtaphioaUr  the  combination  with  (Vrenians 
and  AJext^lnans.  No  synagogue  of  the  libertines 
is  known  in  Jenisalem,  though  there  may  have  bem 
(me  in  Pompeii.  The  emendation  has  been  aooepted 
by  several  sohidars.  Prenaohen  reads  "  Libyans." 
See  furtheor  Bendd  Hazris,  8iddiiM$  an  ST  £«seanA, 
pp.  ISlf^A.  S.  P.] 

TIL  SpeeA  ol  Stwhen.~The  speech  of  Stei^ien 
stands  after  the  intowiuotion  of  the  Hellenistfl.  and  in 
the  course  of  the  attaok  on  them  whioh  led  to  their 
persecution  and  withdrawal  from  Jerusalem.  This  ex- 
plains its  tenor.  It  is  «a  impeachment  of  the  Jews 
iiased  on  their  history ;  they  are  the  tene  rebels  Malnst 
(3od  and  oontemnem  of  ms  wiU^the  traea  beueren 
in  CauM  must  leave  [%i^(|49a^(l)MJ(@  many 
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disorepanoies  between  the  speeoh  and  the  OT  n&mtiya, 
some  dae  to  the  obo  of  the  LXX  instead  ot  tlie  Heb^ 
many  to  the  growth  of  the  £bi«adah  or  OT  legend  in 
the  period  after  the  Exiles  Addmonal  difBoalty  arieea 
from  the  lack  of  divisiona  in  the  speeoht  ttie  aim  of 
vhich  IB  never  atated,  and  which  flows  on  in  hirtorioal 
sequenoe  and  reveals  its  point  only  towaids  \ho  end, 

1-16.  Abraham  andfluPatriarcia^The  High  Priest 
invitea  Stephen  to  plead  to  tiie  ohaive.  Aadzeasing 
his  andienoe  in  ^  used  by  1^101(221),  Stephen 
Bpeaks  of  the  theophany  to  Abraham,  pladng  it,  as 
Philo  does,  in  Mesopotamia  before  the  move  to  Haran 
(oontraat  Gen.  II31, 12i).  The  Divine  injnnotion  and 
promise  (3)  are  those  ot  Qen.  12i  epokea  in  Haran. 
That  not  a  footr^breadth  was  givra  Abraham  in  the 
land  of  promise,  is  taken  from  Dt.  25,  where  another 
oonntiy  is  in  question.  The  momise  (5)  is  from  a 
number  of  passages  (Qea  12»  13,  17),  and  that  intro- 
duced in  6  is  a  quotation  from  Qm.  Ifiij-iOf  Ex.  233, 
and  1240;  "a  stranger  in  a  strai^  land (Ex.  223) 
of  Gtoi^om.  "  They  shall  serve  me  in  this  fdaoe " 
(Ex.  ZiZt  "  this  mountain ")■  The  phrase  "  oovraant 
of  ciroumciaion  "  is  oomposed  of  Qen.  17io  and  13  ; 
Paul  has  it  in  Rom.  4ii.  For  the  oironmoisifKi  of 
Isaac,  see  Qen.  2I4.  The  speaker  ntaaes  qnioUy  on 
to  JoBejpht  his  sale  into  Egypt  and  nis  rise  thcro  {cf. 
Gen.  37-41),  with  the  migration  of  Jaoob  and  the 
patriarohs. 

14.  LXX  gives  the  number  as  75 ;  Heb.  says  70 
(Gen.  4627,  Dt.  IO22).— 16.  In  Qea.  4930,  6O13,  Jaoob 
is  buried  at  Maohpelah,  not  in  Sheoheiru 

17-44.  Hoses. — SteiAien  desoribee  the  growth  of  the 
^ple,  the  diange  of  ruler  and  his  oppreaai<m,  as  in 

20.  fair  unto  God  (mg.) :  from  Ex.  22  ;  Phih>  and 
JosephuB  speak  of  uie  beauty  of  Moees. — 21.  Cf. 
Ex.  23,10.  The  papyri  ahow  that  the  exposure  of 
infants  was  BtHl  common  in  Egypt  in  CSmstiui 
times.  The  OT  says  nothing  of  Juoaee'  education 
or  learning;  Philo  knows  much  more  of  it  than  is 
hero  BtatecU— 28.  forfy  yean  old:  according  to  Dt. 
347  Moses  is  120  years  old  yrhea  he  dies,  and  this 
speech,  after  a  Taobinio  tradition,  gives  him  three 
periods  of  forty  years  :  (a)  till  the  vimt  to  hie  brethren ; 
(b)  to  his  return  to  E^pt  from  Midian  (30);  (c)  to 
the  ead  <A  his  life. — 24.  Following  Ex.  2ii,  some- 
what oueleeBly  ex  proceed  and  preeupposiiu  in  the 
andienoe  a  utowledge  of  tiie  faota^-SB.  Steidten'a 
own  oomment ;  Moaes  wished  to  appear  as  a  duTerar 
not  a  mnrdei«r,  but  he,  like  others  afterwards,  had 
to  do  with  a  race  slow  to  reoc^nise  its  aaviome.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  alightlv  altered  from  Ex.,  and 
brings  out  more  strong^  Moeee'  anxiety  to  help  his 
brethren.  He  also  appears  here  as  fleeing  from 
Egypt  on  aooount  of  his  own  people  rather  than 
for  tear  of  tiie  Ung.  Ibsf  diBtrasc  him  and  resist 
him  ahroya— 30.  The  eeoond  forty  years*  pwiod 
opens  in  the  wilderaess  of  Sinai ;  in  32  God  Bimsdf 
speaks  to  him  in  the  buah  as  in  Sb:.-^l-84.  The 
theophany  is  narrated  as  in  Ex.  3.  Note  tliat  the 
holy  ground  here  spoken  of  is  not  hi  Palestine,  bat 
far  &om  it. — SK.  The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  j»o- 
nouns  with  vriaoh  35, 36, 37, 38  all  bwin  in  the  original 
"this,"  "thi^"  "this"— is  lost  in  BV.  Moeea  is 
placed  as  stoonf^y  as  possible  before  the  hearers  of 
the  speeoh;  liis  reieotion  by  his  fellow-oountiymen ; 
his  mission  by  God ;  the  angel  liis  companion  and 
helper ;  his  signs  ami  wonders  in  Egypt  and  in  ^e 
wildemeas  for  forty  years  (Nu.  I433,  An1.S33.Fk.9810). 
— Tbrn  niedioUon  by  Bloses  of  ttie  true  prophet 
(Dt  18x3)  a  repeated  fiom  Saa  and  aeeuw  someirhai 


out  of  place  hero^  intzoduoing  Cbzftt  too  aooo  Cor  Hw 
argument,— 88.  ehnrtii:  the  woid  baa  been  vmi  oan 
only  (Six)  up  to  t^iispoint;  it  wiB  now  ooourmonfia- 
qnently.  Itis  tjie  IXX  eqniTalent  of  guAoI  (Mt.  16x8*), 
whioh  la  an  assembly  for  onsineBS  teaonotioas,  not  foi 
wonJiip.  It  could  be  taken  from  tiie^inae  "  day  ol 
assembly,"  used  in  Dt.  for  the  day  of  the  Lawajving. — 
llTlnc  oniel«B:  Philo  oconpana  tue  Lair  with  hm  Unoc 
power  td  aeed  (GaL  SazL).  Stcvhen'a  ntteanoe  nnBi 
from  tills  point  onwards  with  fnlfaiMB  of  ideas  aa  inB 
as  with  passion. — 89.  The  IsrariiteB  reoeiva  tlia  Iav 
unwillingly ;  their  hearts  turn  back  to  Egypt,  not  to 
its  fleshpots  but  to  ita  idob,  as  Ex.  32  is  takso  to  mean. 
— 41.  Tne  saorifioe  to  tiie  golden  calf  and  its  aooom- 
{Mnying  sports  (Ex.  323f.).--4S.  As  a  pnnishmeiit  God 
gives  up  the  peo{rie  to  strange  lites  {cf.  Rom.  Ixsf., 
wheie  God  gives  np  the  Gentalea  to  nnnatnxal  vioas, 
as  a  pnnidunent  for  their  blindness  to  ffia  {doty  ia 
oreatiffli) ;  they  serve  the  host  of  heaven  aa  {aa  pn- 
vhetBt  the  aeoond  part  of  the  Jewiah  Soriptorea,  tesyfv. 
Jeremiah  (7x8,  19x3)  describee  the  idt^tioiu  worAw 
in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  (see  also  3  K.  17 
9-17),  and  Amos  (626!)  that  of  an  eariier  datOk  For 
Bem^ian  Amos  has  Quun  aa  the  god  served  by  Ivaol, 
aawolaBlIokK^  The  name  is  spelt  in  many  dUhnal 
ways  in  the  USS;  it  has  been  i^gaidad  aa  the 
Egyptian  name  for  Satam,  and  Cheyne  (EK.  4083) 
shows  how  easily  in  Heb.  writing  Chion  oonld  be 
altered  into  Reinrduui.  Stephen^s  anditoia  eodd 
readil;^  nfty  that  uiis  id<^try  behmged  to  the  ii^bmirf 
of  their  race,  and  that  they  had  notfing  to  do  with  u. 
Foe  Babylon,  Amoa  haa  DamaMoa;  tba  nhangiii  ii 
easily  intclligibK 

44-60.  The  speeoh  oomea  nearer  the  ehaxgo  It  la  to 
refute.  The  Temple  itndf  is  wrong.  Hoses  aoted  oa 
direct  Divine  injunction  as  to  the  tMwma^^  of  witiw 
whioh  he  made  according  to  the  pattern  diowed  Mm 
and  whioh  the  fathers  carried  with  them  in  the  wMm- 
ness  (Bx.  86 ;  espeoi^  0,40).  This  Tabenaeii  ii 
oontrasted  on  the  one  hand  wiUi  the  tent  of  llolech, 
on  the  other  with  the  Tem{de  of  Solomon.  While  tta 
fathers  curied  it,  they  were  suooessfnl.  Joahoa  (Or. 
Jesos^  thrust  out  the  nations  before  them  from  At 
promised  land,  whioh  they  possessed  and  oeoopssd  t3 
the  times  of  David.  David  asked  that  he  M. 
a  liabitation  for  the  God  oi  Jacob.  Instead  of  tUi  the 
Temple  was  built  by  Solcmion,  who  was  leas  __ . 
1^  Cfod  than  David ;  and  the  Temple  van  no*  a  1 
nacfo,  audi  aa  David  wonld  have  Iwil^  hot  «  I 
The  sentiment  of  48  ooonzs  ^ain  in  Fanl'a  BpaeA  al 
Athens,  and  was,  no  donbt,  a  oommoaplaoe  b  tta 
thought  of  Bdlenists  who  dwelt  at  a  distwoe  Intm  Hm 
Temple ;  Is.  66x,  now  quoted,  forced  it  ibIo  ttlic 
menu.  Out  Lord  quotea  it  (Mi.  534!^  vith  a  MMfr 
whatdifferaDtporpose,  it  ia  tme,  bat  Wm  TiBire<4* 
Tnn^  (BOc.  I83, 1458,  Jn.  431-24)  that  of  S 
and  nul :  it  is  not  necessary  for  true  tal^lati. 

Bl-68.  The  ^eeeh  Summed  op^Tte  fi' 
which  the  audience  is  charaoterwsd  often 
OT.  Their  whole  histoiy  has  been  a  seriaa  «C 
citeanoies  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tfaa 
generation  are  following  ttwir  nthanL  iWa 
of  52  gives  intensity  to  v»  vbmeffi  thail  lha  < 
those  who  wrae  sent  to  them.  It  is  foond  in  MM* 
detailed  form  in  Mfc.  12i-o.  Ht.  S39o&.  »». 
The  "  righteous  "  taobaUy  from  SSxz  |  ttM  jfeMM 
mi^t  not  at  onoe  be  undeotood,  but  baanaaaaaMVA 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentenoe.  The  «BAa(4»i 
(53)oontaiiisaBting;  thelegidatioacf8lMBif  '  ' 
In  s^endid  pomi^  with  thoomiidaol  <  ' 
(Dt,883,Bh66i9f.).ai^ill9t 
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la  the  gxMtMt  event  in  the  worid'a  hiatoiy ;  bat 
7  have  not  kmt  the  Jmw,  and  bo  all  thedr  pride  in 
M  tomed  to  fooUshnflSHL  They  have  alwavB  dis- 
ced tiie  CKver  of  tiie  Lav.  they  have  wonuiipped 
er  godfl,  Uiey  have  confined  Him  in  a  stone  temue, 
jr  hiaTe  killed  Hia  mesBMigerB  and  now  His  mial 
taenger  of  whom  all  the  propheta  spoke. 
A  few  worda  may  be  added  on  tibe  speeoh  aa  a 
iteriy  IffJuiBng  a  diffionlt  sitaation.  Stephen 
itee  to  do  two  tliinga :  '  (a)  to  jwove  that  lelif^on 
idependent  of  {daoe,  and  thus  vindioate  hia  attitude 
the  Temple,  and  (b)  to  bring  home  the  ingrained 
aUioiumefla  of  the  Jewish  peojale.  Bad  thus  exhibit 

rejeoticHi  of  Jeans  as  quite  in  keeping  with  their 
raoter.  Sooh  home  truths  were  too  unpalatable 
be  pataMitiy  leoeived;  if  Stephen  was  to  Rain  a 
ring  it  oouhJ  <»ly  be  by  giving  an  expo^on  to 
oh  DO  exoeptafm  oonld  be  taken.  Hia  apeeoh  looks 
list  like  a  sbing  of  irrelevant  inaidents  ;  but  thev 

drawn  from  the  OT,  thus  he  seoiuee  hima^ 
inst  interrupUon ;  and  they  are  skitfully  ohoeen  to 
itrnte  his  two  main  themes.  Revelation  oomos  in 
opotamia  and  Haran,  in  Egypt  tuid  at  Sinai.  In 
aan  Abr^uun  has  no  poeaeaaion,  the  tomb  he  pnr^ 
sea  is  in  Sheohem  ;  Mosee  treads  "  holy  nound  " 

the  angel  appears  to  him  in  Hidian  ;  the  Hebrews 

t^e  Law  giren.  and  the  Tabemaole,  after  a  heavenly 
lei,  in  the  wildemeas ;  with  it  they  conquered 
aan,  and  were  content  with  it  till  Hhe  time  of 
rid.  Scripture  iteelf  proolaimed  that  no  Temple 
Id  aerve  aa  God'a  dwwtins,  A^^tin,  the  toeatmmt 
fosaiib  by  his  bietiiran,  v»  lejeotam  of  Moan  1^ 

Heuewa  in  bondage,  fbgar  diaobedimoe  in  tae 
dng  of  the  golden  calf,  the  peraeotttion  of  the 
fbfitBj  all  fonnd  their  appropnate  elimax  in  the 
■ayal  and  murder  of  Jeaua  ^ua  with  oonsommate 
1  the  apeaker  nnfolda  and  illaatratea  his  theaea, 
ng  all  the  while  what  ntme  oan  ocutiDvert^  Only 

0  the  oaae  is  orani^ete  on  these  lines,  does  lustoiy 
t  into  inveotive,  naturally  to  the  inunediate  aaalinff 
tis  doom,  which,  however,  with  such  viewi  would 
nmably  have  been  inevitable. — ^A.  8.  P.]  See 
her  on  Stephen,  pp.  63»f..  767. 

IL  54-raL  la.  Daafll  of  St/tphm^—Die  speech  of 
dien  onta  the  hearere  to  the  qoiok.   It  ia  not  aaid 

1  they  interrupted  him ;  flie  apeeoh  is  oomt^ete, 
thstr  axmxtm  and  vehement  anger  showed  him 

t  the  Ian  had  come ;  they  were  no  lon^  maatera 
lienUidvaB.  We  have  no  longer  a  jndiod  investi- 
on  before  ua  bat  a  tumultaous  attack.  Steidien, 
1  witii  the  Holy  Spirit,  seea  a  vision  {53),  aa  ia 
rded  of  many  martyra.  He  seea  the  glory  of  God 
a)  and  Jeeus  standing  (T  to  reoeive  His  servant ; 
irally  rittiiag,  Mk.  14sa,  Mt.  2664,  226$,  Mk. 
}).  -At  tlua  th^  anger  broke  oat,  and  they  are 
ied  into  a  violent  and  ill^^  aotaon.  The  ponish- 
t  inflicted  ia  that  for  bla^themy;  in  decreeing  it 
'  forget  all  forms  of  law,  but  in  the  exeoation  of  it 
'  obeerve  tjie  preoept  of  Lev.  24i4,  and  hurrv  the 
Lenmed  person  oniside  tiie  town.  Saul  is  introaaced 
aa  ahaiing  the  reapcnisilHlity  of  the  aot.  In  759-81, 
■toiy  it  nanated  over  again  for  the  sake  «  ti» 
la  of  tb»  muijr  {ef.  iJk.  2334^46),  and  motber 
unt  of  his  death  ia  given,  ending  with  tiie  state- 
t  of  ScMil'B  oom|dioify. 

w  gnaibMl :  Ps.  36i6,  I12io.— 56.  Son  of  man: 
feeuH  aa  judge  (Mk.  1463). 
IL  lb-*.  Penecntion  and  Dlnerslon. — There  has 
.  no  great  peraeaaticni  of  tin  bdieveri  aa  yob.  A 
t*a  iflKpriainimant  and  beating  waa  all  thev  had  to 
m   iMnr  ««  an  tM  that  on  tiie  di^  of  Stephen's 


death,  a  great  peneontoon  •Rmh  agamst  tiie  Ohoroh  at 
Janudem^  as  if  pasaion  tJiat  Inought  about  the 
death  of  SteidMo  had  sought  farther  aataa&otion. 

Suoh  a  peneontion  woold  oa  aimed  speoially  at  Uie 
Hellenistio  side  of  the  Qiuroh,  not  at  tJioee  who  went 
to  the  Temple  and  upheld  t^e  customs.  The  Jewish 
side  of  the  (^nroh  suffered  less ;  the  apostlee  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  whwe  we  find  them  seated  uid  reoomiaed 
aa  Uie  oentnl  autibority  (814,  fh6t.,  111,27-30,  ISil), 
and  retaining  with  them  many  members  who  did  not 
feel  the  perseoation  to  be  aimed  at  them.  The  aU  at  t 
must  be  understood  with  this  ijaalifloation  ;  aee  Well- 
haosenr  NoUn  gvr  Apostdgesehtcltie,  pp.  Off.  Euaebtaa 
(ff.E.  y.  xviii.  14)  tells  us  of  a  tntdition  that  Christ 
had  mioined  on  the  apostles  not  to  depart  from  Jeru- 
salem for  twelve  yean  (I4*),  and  the  i^unotion  (Mtu 
lOjf.)  would  aot  in  the  same  way.  llie  aoattered 
membera  are  found  in  the  regiona  of  Judasa  and  Samaria. 

There  ia  a  disorepano^  b^ween  i  and  2  ;  i  reporting 
the  flight  of  all  the  behevera  but  the  apoetlea,  ao  that 
no  one  else  was  left  to  bury  Stephen ;  and  they  evi- 
dently are  not  meant,  i  is  oontmued  at  4  ;  3  is  also 
detaohed.  Waa  the  perseoati<Hi  Saul  undoubtedly 
oanied  on  (OaL  I13)  diieoted  against  Jewish  Chriatiana 
at  Jeniaalem,  or  aminst  those  of  Stej^en'a  way  of 
tiiinking  in  the  provinoea  (9z*)  T  The  perseoution 
Saul  is  said  to  have  been  severe,  embracing  domeatio 
inquisition,  and  summary  imprisonment.  Hie  same 
statement  as  to  the  acattemw  of  the  believera  at  the 
death  of  Stephen  is  found  in  1I19,  whore  the  story  of 
these  misaionariee  is  taken  up  again.  An  «cam'^e  of 
their  aotivity  is  glTon  here  in  the  misrion  of  Riuip  to 
Samaria. 

vm.  6-S.  PUBp  ai  SamaiU^nulip's  aotivity  la 
given  here  beside  tiiat  of  Stephen.  He  oelongs  to  the 
Serra,  not  to  the  Twelve,  who  remain  at  Jerusalem 
except  when  speoially  called  elsewhere  (61-6*).  More 
ia  heard  of  him  in  218.  Samaria  {oeeented  a  very  open 
fi^d  finr  every  kind  ot  dooMne,  lying  as  it  did  <»  two 
great  trade  routea,  and  visited  by  people  from  all 
oountriea.  He  SMsaritana  had  an  attenuated  Jndaiam, 
reoeiving  the  books  of  Hoses  only,  and  carrying  on  a 
worship  like  that  of  Jerusalem  (p.  79).  What  Philip 
preached  there  is  said  to  have  been  Chriat.  the  fact  that 
Messiah  had  appeared,  an  annonnonnent  the  Samari- 
tans, like  the  Jewe,  readily  understood.  Tlwpopulaoe 
aoo^>ted  it;  both  what  they  heard  from  Fhuip  and 
what  th^  aaw  him  do  helped  to  that  reault.  The 
scenes  which  took  ^aoe  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  in 
the  miniatiy  of  Christ  were  repeated  at  Samaria ;  and 
great  joy  prevailed. 

vm.  ^18.  Sbom  Magm^This  man  had  hoen  for 
some  tame  at  Samaria.  This  is  the  onlv  aooount  of 
him  in  NT ;  but  in  the  eariy  Fathers  and  in  Chzialaau 
legend  he  ooonpiee  mueh  spaoe,  and  be  haa  been  the 
oooadon  daring  the  hat  oentoiy  of  voluminous  oootro- 
ver^  ;  see  Baor,  Church  Bithry,  L  91-98,  Sohmiedel 
in  EBi.,  HeadUm  in  HDB.  Justin  Martyr,  who 
waa  a  native  of  Samaria,  tells  us  that  he  was  bom 
at  Gitta,  three  miles  W.  of  Samaria,  and  that  evil 
apirita  acted  in  him  and  enabled  bim  to  perform 
magloal  wcoks;  abo  tint  Ua  toikmtaa  made  neat 
use  of  exOraisma,  incantations,  phUtree,  etc.  More 
is  known  of  him  by  latm  writeifl.  In  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  he  is  aorrounded  by  a  rich  growth 
of  legend  (ANF,  voL  xvii.) ;  he  had  contests  with 
Peter  in  Pedeetine  and  later  at  Rome ;  he  injured 
himself  in  an  attempt  to  fly  aoroaa  the  Tiber ;  and  he 
appean  as  a  oarieatuie  <a  Paul,  naing  aome  of  hia 
exineaaiona  and  imitating  aome  m  hia-^iots.  waa 
zegarded  by  some  of  thet^^f^^y^^^t^gve*^ 
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GaosUo  hsimy ;  on  the  other  haad  his  existence  has 
been  denied.  We  aaBume  hia  hutorieal  leality.  but 
8omo  of  the  detaib  about  him  in  this  passage  ore 
soaroely  tranaporeot  to  us.  When  Philip  oame,  and 
preached  about  the  Kingdom  of  God— ^ia  was  the 
theme  on  whioh  Joeos  bode  His  followen  preach,  but 
we  have  not  heard  of  it  up  to  this  point  irinoe  I3 — and 
tba  name  of  Jesus  MeHeioh,  the  instrument  on  whioh 
they  relied  for  their  woAs  of  power,  l^e  Samuitana 
turned  away  from  SUnon  and  aooepted  baptism. 
Simon  himself  became  a  oonvort,  was  bajpticea,  and 
attached  himself  to  Philip  wondering  at  lu>  aigDS  and 
great  acta  of  power. 

vm.  14-24.  Petar  and  ^on^No  more  is  heard  of 
Philip  at  Samaria ;  the  Jerusalem  apostles  appear, 
represented  by  Peter  and  John,  who  have  got  over 
the  prohibition  of  Mt,  IO5.  The  baptism  of  Philip 
appears  to  be  regarded  as  imperfect ;  the  apostles 
only  can  impart  the  full  rite ;  the  privilege  ol  a  Church 
order  is  opheld  agjainst  outbursts  of  the  Spirit  whioh 
have  not  the  ofBoial  seal  The  oonnezion  of  the  im- 
position of  hands  and  bap^am  ooouis  only  here  and 
196.  It  does  not  a^ear  in  the  DidacM,  but  in  Heb.  62 
we  have  it»  and  in  Xertullian,  De  BapL  &  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  ooounenoa  ubk  reported  can  be  his- 
torioal;  Simta  sees  that  the  (Holy)  Spirit  is  rnvtu 
throiuh  the  imposition  of  the  apostka*  bands.  How 
does  be  see  this  7  IO46  explains ;  also  196 ;  ^Making 
with  tongues  seems  to  have  been  a  normal  incident  <S 
baptism.  Simon  is  muoh  interested,  and  wishes  that 
he  too  had  the  power  to  put  sooh  acUvitiee  in  mo^u  ; 
he  offers  mooef  to  have  power  conferred  OD  him 
abo.^  Power  u,  in  tiie  iriigious  language  of  the 
period  of  Acta,  any  magio  power  (Bettzenstein,  Die 
S^Be^ischen  MyeUriwretigionerit  'p.  183) ;  in  Ac. 
power  is  cooneoted  with  the  office  to  which  God  has 
entrusted  it.  What  Simon  proposes  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  gifts  of  God  oannot  be  bou^t  or  sold.  The 
money  offered  for  such  a  purpoae  is  cuised^  and  be 
who  o£fer8  it.  "  No  part  nor  lot  "  (Dt.  1212,  142?,  o£ 
the  Levites).  Simon  can  have  no  part  to  play  in  the 
Gospel,  from  the  sentiment  of  which  he  is  fu  removed, 
tbe  God  of  which  be  is  not  willing  to  glorify  (I^  7837). 
A  change  of  mind  is  what  he  needs  ;  he  must  j»ay  to 
be  forgiven  fer  tbe  view  which  proqipted  his  requests 
He  is  m  the  gall  of  bittemees  (Dt,  29i8)  and  bond  of 
iniquity  (Is.  SSi).  Peter  upholds  the  milder  view  that 
then  may  be  repentanoe  and  foisiTMuss  after  bap< 
tism ;  <f.  Heb.  64-6.  Simon  addiesses  himself  to 
peoitenoa.  The  words  added  at  t^e  end  of  24  in 
Cod.  D,  "  and  he  we^  muoh  and  ceased  not,"  makes 
tiaa  more  evident*  The  story  of  Simon  Hagua  is  not 
oonoluded. 

as.  Ratum  of  P«t«  and  John  to  Jwnsakau— TIm 

CbuToh  founded  by  Philip  at  Samaria  is  fnrthsr 
Btmngthened  by  the  a^nstlos,  who  also  prwolied  in 
many  villages  ot  the  Samaritaus,  whetber  before  they 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  or  afterwards  is  scarcely  deox. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Philip  is  to  be  uudyarstood  as 
ntumiog  with  them. 

Vinr26-40.  Philip  and  tlw  Ethiopian  Banneh.— 
Philip  appears  again  ;  we  axe  not  told  where,  but  the 
instniotion  given  him  by  the  angel  shows  that  he  was 
not  at  Jerusalem ;  he  is  to  go  souUiward  (mg,  "  at 
noon " :  not  suitable  for  a  long  joom^)  to  tiw 
Jerusalem-Gaza  road.  That  the  road  was  forsaken 
was  in  its  favour  in  this  instance.  Arrived  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads,  from  Tyre  and  from  Jem- 
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salem,  Philip  sees  a  ohariot  j  it  ooatatna  aa  Btlwofiy 
eunuob,  the  treasurer  at  an  Afrioaa  oonct  mtim 
Candaoe  (a  dynastio  titie  rather  than  «  naoaa).  Sa  1 
returning  home  from  Jemsalenii  where  he  had  goaa  » 
woiship ;  whothOT  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  pioaelyte  we  an 
not  told.  An  angel  suggested  Philips  joomvy; 
Spirit  now  bids  hun  approach  the  ohatiot.  He  beu 
the  eunuob  reading  aloud  from  Isaiah  words  wkki 
liaTe  zeoenthr  reonved  s  new  interptatotfao  aoosj 
followers  of  Jesus.  The  eonndi  is  a  modest  man ;  m 
oannot  understand  without  guidance  what  ha  is  nti- 
ing,  and  he  invites  Philip  to  edt  beside  him.  Jbt  tka 
Church  the  passage,  beie  quoted  from  the  LXX.  bad 
been  applied  to  Jesus  (3i3,  "his  Servant";  SiS, 
Lk.  2425-27).  The  dootrine  of  atooement  throntk 
CluiBt  was  absent  from  the  preacdiing  of  Petec,  Mt 
1  Cor.  153  shows  that  a  beginning  was  eady  aadi 
with  it,  no  doubt  connected  with  la.  63.  The  eanneh't 
question  (34)  was  a  natural  one ;  it  is  atiU  asked,  ni 
answered  in  various  ways.  Philip  makes  the  pwnff 
bis  text  for  a  sermon  about  Jesus,  whioh  proves  eoa- 
vinoing ;  and  the  baptism  follows,  Philip  is  oaniad 
northward  and  found  at  Azotus,».<.  Adidod  (p.  iS).  He 
oontinues  lus  missioaary  ai^vity  in  the  west  of  Paks- 
tine,  and  his  jounugr  «ras  at  Qssawa  (p.  28),  vtae  it 
may  have  b^on.  Ciesazea  waa  a  new  town  built  hf 
Herod  and  supidied  with  a  good  haihour.  It  wm  Hi 
residenoe  of  the  Roman  proouiator.aad  the  moat  o- 
portant  town  of  PaleBtuoBi 

87.  Onl^  mg.  gives  this  vMse,  in  which  Ffaflip  sab 
for  a  oonnssion  (rf  faith  hefion  bi^tisuig,  and  a  ntj 
short  one  is  made.  This  vans  waa  known  to  tammm 
and  Cyprian,  but  the'MSS  an  against  tt»  and  it  mmi 
easily  oe  inserted,  while  it  woold  not  readily  be  » 
moved,  onoe  there. 

IX.  1-25.  Paul's  CSmveiriML^TluB  belonsa  iw- 
graphically  to  the  field  of  ike  HeUenist  misrinn,  ww 
was  announced  in  84,  and  oooupied  that  whola  ehsfsa. 
We  heard  of  that  miauHt  at  Samaria  and  Onaana,Bff« 
we  hear  of  people  at  DaBUWDs  who  balong  to  "  tb 
Way."  Sam's  persecuting  nal  (83)  was  not  t^ai 
at  the  apostles,  but  aonj^t  to  protect  tha  Jwi* 
oommunities  of  the  DispeiBiou  from  the  potsoa  of  Iks 
Gospel  He  is  said  to  have  ^^ihed  to  the  ffi^  Itisa 
for  letters  to  the  synsADgnes  aoonditing  kam  ss  a 
speoial  inquisitor.  Ths  High  Priest  had  no  aothoi^ 
over  the  ^nagoguea  of  foreign  towna.  and  nndar  tks 
Roman  proouiaton  the  powers  of  the  Sanhadim  wv 
also  muoh  restricted  (8(drar«r,  II.  i.  185) ;  tt*  Baa* 
Government  would  have  defended  a  hsltonai  wkt 
appealed  to  it  from  the  deogns  here  imputed  to  PksL 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  actual  cases.  Wo  baM  to 
own  statement  (GaL  I13)  that  hs  did  lay  vaslsib 
Churoh,  but  poniahment  he  bn>nght  ahoait  art 
have  been  Inflwted  1^  the  local  (Tnampaaa;  9* 
OMivMsion  is  nanated  thrioa  in  Ao,  (9.  iril 
agiennent  in  the  main  but  diffsnooM  in  dabAfc  W 
tluMB  aooounts  of  the  outward  ooouiwwia^  m 
eompare  Paul's  oooount  of  it  as  an  inuBr  evanlto  to 
lifB  (GaL  li5f..  2  Cor.  isf.,  PhiL  a^-to).  <kv  «a«BiB* 
agree  that  it  took  idaoe  near  Damaaona,  ttn*  Ikn  J» 
aot  was  the  shbinc  of  a  bdght  HfgU^  «ttd  w«frlto 
words  addieased  to  nim. 

8.  It  is  only  a  li^t  that  he  aeea»  nat4k  tea;  to  h 
all  three  accounts;  cf.  2  Oor.  44.^-^  fill  la—.  MM  art" 
so  Daniel  (8x7),  snd  Esekiel  (laB) ;  tfao  i«ta»«aB  * 
Heb.  and  Aram,  name  of  Saul;  In  nh  Wll  jaimalaiT 
spoken  Hebrew.  It  is  inqiosBiUa  to  aqpto  ftaM^ 
passage  that  Paul  leoognised  lliii  T  iiiij  ill  aai^hi 
seen  him  before  (2  Oor.  fii6*)}  Im  ^^TtolciAah 
speaking  to  hhn.^i^kjMt»4ligi^«lftlM 
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mill.— 7.  The  onsmnioDB  we  now  tpoken  of ;  they 
•re  n>eeohl«aB,  unable  to  underatand  vhat  haa  hap- 
peoeiC  siooe  they  heard  the  voioe  but  tav  not  mo 
ipeaker.  Id  oh.  20  they  saw  the  light  but  heard  not  the 
voioe.— 8.  Two  Latin  HSS  read,  "  And  ho  said  to 
them,  lift  me  op  from  the  ground ;  and  Saul  arose 
from  the  ground, '  eta  In  tia»  text  he  raises  himself, 
bat  on  opeoiog  his  ems  seee  nothiofp— ft.  Does  the 
fssting  pEooBM  from  his  mood  or  is  it  a  {KNaration 
for  baptism  aiMh  as  is  ptestmbed  in  DidadU,  vii.  4» 
"  Tell  the  person  to  be  baptazad  to  fast  one  or  two 
days "  T  Baptism  is  oalled  in  early  Ohuroh  writsa 
"  eolightenment,"  and  the  blindness  keeps  Saul  in  a 
state  tor  it. — 10.  A  vision  is  oftm  the  means  of  intro- 
duainR  a  new  aotion  or  development  (see  GaL  lit. 
An.  IO3,  II3,  I69,  SfTaa),  It  is  the  Lord,  i,e.  Jesne, 
who  speaks  to  hun*  and  to  whom  he  speaks  {13,  is). 
Anaoiaa  ii  to  go  to  Straight  Stnet,  whion  still  exists  in 
DBmaaooi  (Darb-al-Mostakim),  tiiough  not  in  the  old 
splendoar,  and  to  ask  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  Saol 
cn  TaiBuB; — 12  is  omitted,  to  ihe  improvement  of  the 
passage,  in  a  X«tin  MS.  In  this  vision  A"%"'"  is  told 
of  a  Tium  whfdi  Saul  had,  and  his  answer  oi  13L  is 
landaied  obKim. — 18.  thy  Balnts:  the  belieren  at 
JeroBalem  ate  **  saints  '* ;  those  elsewhere  are  "  those 
who  oall  on  thy  name."  Ananias  knows  (how  T)  that 
Saul  is  aooredited  by  the  High  Priest  to  Damasous  to 
put  the  brethren  bx  bwuls ;  that  is  the  story  of  Aa 
on  tbA  snbjeot^  as  to  which  there  is,  as  we  saw,  grave 
doobtk  The  answer  oontaios  a  view  of  Paul's  mnnon 
somewhat  different  from  his  own.  He  is  a  "  vessel  at 
election "  (c/.  "  vesael  of  wrath."  Rom.  daz),  a 
▼eeeel  ohoeen  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  before  Gentike 
and  kings  and  the  ohUdren  of  laiaeL  Paul  regarded 
himself  as  ^bouoa  to  pre&oh  Christ  to  the  Omtiles 
(GaL  I16,  Bom.  I5).  and  oonfeeees  himself  debtor  to 
all  olassns  of  men  among  them,  but  not  to  the  Jews 
(Rom.  1j4,  but  tf.  1  Cor.  9ao),  though  he  did  address 
ttieni  aa  oooaiioii  offered. — 16.  His  destined  career  is 
said  to  be  one  o£  suffering,  yet  it  was  also  one  of  great 
and  fnutfol  aetivity  (Rom.  I618-31).— 17.  layluff  his 
hands  mi  hbni  ef>  la.  Jesus  in  Hk.  I41  heab  the 
le]per  by  a  tooeh  {d,  Hk.  633,  732.  825)>— Um  Lort,  in 
tlua  ohapter,  is  uie  ordinary  tatle  for  Jesus;  in  the 
earlier  ohaptois  He  has  othMB ;  Saul  is  to  know  that 
this  is  His  latie  (qf.  lo).  Anaiiias  is  ssnt  not  only  to 
give  Saul  his  sigh^  hut  to  see  that  he  is  filled  with 
the  Boly  Spirit  as  all  the  believers  were  at  their 
bapttsm.— 18L  Ml  fmn  Us  eyes  as  It  ven  seates:  a 
medical  man  would  exiness  himself  thus  (Hobart,  p.  81) 
but  BO  might  another ;  and  the  physind  Mindaeas  is 

rbolio  of  Paul's  spiritual  blin^ees  when  he  entered 
ChuToh  and  was  "  enlightened  "  in  baptism. — ist. 
It  is  hyperoritioal  to  oompaie  ths  statement  Uiat  on  hia 
zeoovezy  h»  was  certain  days  with  the  i^iMiiplea  at 
DamaaoDS,  with  hia  own  assmaiHie  in  QaL  I16.  But 
ooold  he  say  that  stiaightway  he  *'  oonferted  not  with 
desh  and  blood  "  if,  as  is  here  said,  he  was  engaged  in 
preaohing  in  tiie  eynagc«uee  in  Damascos  T  That 
preaching  might,  no  doubt,  be  unoontroveraiai.  but 
what  beoame  of  the  High  Priest's  letten  }  [Gal.  I166 
Bsams  to  mean  **  I  did  not  oonsolt  any  o<  my  Mlow- 
Christlans  wi  to  tiw  significaDoe  of  the  Gosprt."  TUs 
does  Bot  exidDde  pnaobing  in  the  synagogues  to  un- 
Donverted  Jews.  It  fieqamtiy  happens  after  a  cataa- 
trophio  oonverrion  that  one  of  tiie  first  things  the 
osw  oonveat  does  is  to  start  piesohing  to  his  old 
Msociates.  Fftol  may  oonoeivably  have  deliveied  the 
High  Priest's  letten,  bnt  this  is  veiy  nnUlnfy ;  they 
irere  not  Istten  wfaloh  it  wodM  have  been  a  Ineadb 
9f  tnMl  to  vithhoid*  bnt  Mton  of  MthorfHtkm  lor  • 
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oomHuasioa  he  ooold  no  longer  folflL — A.  S.  P.]  It 
serans  unlikdy  that  he  preached  to  the  Jews  wh»t  he 
is  said  to  have  done,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 
That  insight  made  hkn  the  missionary  to  the  OenUles, 
but  oould  it  be  devek>ped  so  early  T  [If,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, Gal.  I  i6a,  "  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,' '  enieeses 
what  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  oonveinon  realised  Jesoe 
to  bo,  then  Ac  may  be  quite  right  in  repteaenthig  Paul 
as  oi^iig  the  designation  "Son  of  God?*  all  the  more 
as  it  never  lenrflseats  his  predecessors  as  oatng  it. 
— ^A.  S.  P.)  Only  hwe  does  Ao.  represent  him  as 
jHeacfaing  it  (see  Introduction  to  Henziee'  Oom- 
mentsiy  on  2  Oca.).  In  32  his  tiieme  at  this  time 
is  said  to  have  been  that  Jesos  was  Mnswiah,  much 
more  likely  for  a  beginner. — 81.  Bveiyone  is  acquainted 
With  the  stcOT,  alnacbr  known  to  Anaiuas  bafoie  he 
was  sent  to  SmiI  (13!).  and  is  natnmUy  snri«iaed  at 
his  oMidneL — 88.  His  inonaae  in  strength  is  not 
merdy  pliyn»l  as  in  19;  some  HSS  add  **  in  the 
message,  t.e.  his  oonfidcooe  inoteased.  He  goes  on 
with  his  flenwoBtration  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  is 
Mesiiah.— 88.  A  plot  of  the  Jews  brings  his  aotiviW 
at  DamaaoDs  to  a  sudden  omohiakm.  u  3  On.  llssi 
Paul  tells  OS  bow  be  left  Damaaoos,  and  the  only  im* 
portant  diSsrenoe  between  the  two  aoooonta  is  tiiat  he 
rauesents  tJie  attempt  on  him  as  proceeding  from  the 
ethnaioh  ct  Azetas  (p.  6G6)  the  kmg,  while  here  it  is 
doe  to  the  Jews  in  tite  (pp.  76u.). — his  dlsdples : 
better  "  the  disoiiJes "  (AV),  since  no  ooUeotion  of 
disoi[des  by  him  has  been  reported.  Both  readingi  are 
well  supported.— teiket:  a  different  woxd  from  that  in 
8  Oor.  1133. 

R.  88-80.  Paul  at  Jeraialein.— This  virit  is  nndet- 
stood  to  have  taken  plaee  very  diorUy  after  Saul's 
conversion  ;  the  brethren  tiiere  have  not  heard  of  his 
eonvereion,  nor  of  his  preaohing  in  Oamasoua  Barna- 
bas hsa  to  tell  them  of  it^  He  aseooiates  fireely  with 
tjiem^and  jpieaohes  £reelyaaadisoi|deof  Jesns(**in  the 
Dame  of  the  Lord  ") ;  he  also  took  the  step,  mwated 
again  and  again,  of  disooaaiD^  like  Stephoi  (89),  -witix 
Hwenists  (mg.)  instead  of  addressing  himself,  as  liie 
apoBtlee  did,  to  the  Jews.  Hiey,  Ux  from  being  oon- 
ouiated,  lay  their  plane  for  his  deetrootion,  and  the 
brethren  rescue  him  as  had  been  done  at  Damawns ; 
he  is  seat  to  Taceus,  ids  native  ei^. 

The  aoeoont  inGaL  1*  isToydifEannt.  After  his 
oonvenaon  he  hdd  no  Qonvnea  wf  tii  men  hut  went  to 
^abia.  From  Uiere  he  returned  to  Damascus,  and 
after  three  years  he  want^  for  the  first  time  after  the 
oonveiaion,  to  Jerasalem,  a  visit  which  lasted  a  fort- 
night and  made  him  aoquainted  with  Peter  and  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  only ;  then  he  went  on  to  Syria 
and  Cilioia.  Ti»  places  are  the  same,  but  the  tiinee 
are  oom^tely  altraed,  and  the  motive  of  the  visit  to 
^^eruaalem  is  omitted ;  it  is  not  tall  he  has  gone  to 
Tarsus  that  the  chandies  of  Jndaa,  peceonuly  un- 
acquainted with  him,  realise  the  bot  of  his  eon- 
versioD  and  of  his  being  now  a  Quiatian  miwatonaiy 
(p.  868). 

IZ.  81  is  an  editorial  note  between  the  story  of 
Paul  and  the  set  of  stories  about  Peter,  now  to  foUow. 
lime  is  mneh  eaily  evidenoB  for  the  reading  of  the 
AV,  "the  ehnrehes,'*  faistiead  of  " ifte  efanroh."  The 
same  nmA  oooun  at  I63  in  that  form. 

O.  88-XL  IS.  AOoUsoaoDoIFeterStiMleB^Lydda 
and  Joppa  (p.  28)  belonged  at  this  tame  to  Jodaa.  and 
had  a  predominantly  Jewish  population,  and  Peter's 
aotivity  is  of  a  peac^ul,  qnwt  nature.  Peter,  who 
ai^ieais  hen  akm^  is  oarryiiig  on  a  miariMt  ontside 
Jerasalem,  to  whioh,  however,  be  ^ways  retnns  as  he 
did  in  S23  (see  also  Us)b  Tbe  fitat  two  atotiea  an  of 
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tiw  same  trpo  as  those  in  tiw  Gospeli  j  G»  thiid  is  in 
laoader  oWu^  and  {^«s  lias  to  mom  qaestlmB. 

tt-n.  AiiMS.--Hifl  name  shom  lum  to  have  been 
probaUy  a  HeUeoisl..  This  story  is  modeled  oa  that 
(tf  tite  paxafytio  in  Hk.  2x-i3.  Many  of  tiie  voids  are 
tiie  same ;  the  oase  Is  dmilai,  and  only  the  oommand 
to  the  parent  is  dififoient.  He  ia  told  that  Jesus  is 
omiiig  him,  and  that  he  ia  to  rise  and  manage  his  bed 
himsea,  which  othen  had  hitherto  done  lor  him.  The 
veeof  "the Name"  (36*)  is^eotxre;  and  the  resnltis 
seen  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lydda  and  in  the  [dain 
of  Sharon ;  a  general  oonTersion  to  tiie  Lord  follows. 

86-48.  Dweas. — This  story  is  like  tiiat  of  the  raising 
of  Jainu*  da^hter  (Mk.  623-24, 3S-43t  Lk.  8411,49-56). 
Tabitha  (in  Gr.  Dorcaa,  &ig.  Oizetfe  ;  tlioQgh  the  Or. 
equiTaleot  for  the  name  is  given,  the  woman  was  oalled 
!libitiia  by  Peter  {40)  and  was  a  disoiple) ;  the  nature  of 
some  of  her  good  deeds  and  alms  tTppeta  ia  tiie  seqn^ 
Her  botial  does  not  foUow  hazd  tn  hat  deatii  as  with 
Ananias  and  Saj^iixa  (66,10).  The  object  of  the 
mgent  message  (38)  is  stated  ;  oontawt  Hk.  623. 
As  in  Jainis'  hoose  a  great  mooming  is  going  on  fai 
the  upper  room  whwe  the  body  lay.  The  widows  are 
hen  oanying  oat  the  rites ;  or  was  it  ttieir  oonnerion 
with  Doroas  that  bm^t  tlwm  t  The  widows  tA  ftx 
have  no  connexion  with  this  aoene ;  the  Ohoroh  order 
of  widows  (1  Tim.  69L)  may  alieady  have  been  present 
in  germ.  They  are  wearing  clothes  that  Doroas  had 
given  them;  dis  is  more  li&ly  tiun  ^t  the  gannents 
were  h^^iging  or  lying  about  the  room ;  they  painted 
'to  them  uid  said,  **81ie  made  ns  this  ganoHat  j  she 
aboonded  in  sndh  kind  deeds.**  Pster  ndt  tiiem  all 
out  (ef.  Hk.  640)  and  addressee  the  moaonleas  figure 
in  words  Btnmgcdi^  aimilar  to  those  of  his  Master,  re- 
ported in  Hk.  not  in  Lk.  He  must  have  used  the  Name 
(£3  8, 36*)  also  ;  hifl  words  are  not  siven  fully,  and  would 
resemble  those  of  Jeans  lees  olosc^  than  now  appeals. 
Peter  gives  the  patient  his  hand  after  she  haa  sat  up 
of  hersell  The  widows  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
saints  to  whom  the  revived  peracm  is  loeaented.  Con- 
naturally  follow.  "  Simon  uie  tanner  **  (43) 
ii  a  person  known  to  the  ohuroh. 

X.  The  Oonnnlat  fli  Oonieltiii.— This  inoident  Is 
pat&Dd  to  the  oonveraion  of  the  Btiuopian  by  Philip ; 
both  show  the  extension  of  the  Goroel  b^ond  the 
Jews,  and  prepare  for  ti»  story  of  tiie  Paolme  mission. 
On  the  opening  visicxi  tf.  826, 169,  OaL  82.  See  also 
p. 

1.  Tbe  RtKan  Band  has  been  much  diaoossed.  The 

pnnte  an  stated  1^  Sohmiedel  (EBt  AOS).  Mommeen 
eonaiders  that  the  Italian  buid  oannot  be  identified. 
Oom^ua  is  introduced  as  a  Gentile  adherent  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  "  Devout "  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
Jewish  amse ;  "  fearing  the  Lord,"  be  levereneed  the 
God  of  Jndaiam  by  attendh^  the  qnuMogoflb  fi.  116 
9-13  givea  the  tmeelold  division  of  the  ocaigregati<Hi 
of  the  Temide ;  iffiests,  Jewish  mnnbers,  GodfeareiB ; 
in  the  aynagosoe  the  priests  were  wanting, — 8.  In  a 
Tislm  and  opemyoontradiot  each  other. — 4,  C/.  Eoolos. 
367- — manorial  belwe  God :  used  of  a  partioolar  saori- 
fioa  (Lev.  82,9). — 6.  The  distance  is  thirW  miles. — 
7.  deront  soldier:  cf.  Mt.  89  and  the  whole  aooonnt 
ot  the  two  oeAtunons.— 9.  tbe  hoaw(<i»  to  pray: 
ef.  2  K.  23i3,  Jer.  I913.  Dan.  610.— alztt  hosr:  an 
hour  of  prayer  (c^.  2i5),  No  food  was  ordinarily  eaten 
by  the  Jews  bebop  midday. — 10.  Peter  is  in  a  house 
wnoe  there  are  pecHile  to  prepare  his  meaL — a  tranee : 
(/.  Qea.  I613,  8  Cor.  iZa.— 11.  The  oldest  Fatben 
and  YSS  differ  madi  as  to  what  Peter  saw  oonung  down 
to  him.  Aooordins  to  the  Perpignan  latin  it  was  a 
great  box  sospaiuMd  from  heaven  at  the  oomers.— 


12.  beasb:  as  in  Gen.  I34;  oa  *Sma  and  nneleaB 
beaBtik  see  Lev.  IL  The  eonev.  the  vi^  and  the  hue 
were  fotlndden  to  the  Jeip  for  food,  wiAmaniy  iohali- 
tanto  of  the  water  and  of  tbo  air.  This  made  ttM  Jen 
peooliar  in  andtnt  world;  witii  what  toaav^ 
they  stock  to  the  dietary  mles  the  example  of  Dsmd 
tells  us  (Dan-  isff.).  and  maay  otheia  are  known,  ef. 
1  B£ao.  IG3I.  Tob.  I10-12,  Jud^  12if.,  Ad.  Eat.  I417. 
—18.  The  v<noe  teOs  Peter  Out  the  food  rake  be 
has  observed  are  to  be  oast  aside,  Oat  ha  majr  eit 
what  Gentiles  eat  and  join  them  at  their  meals.  Wt 
objeot^n  is  put  aside  as  not  aootHding  to  God'a  w9 ; 
the  distinctions  he  wishes  to  keep  up  about  oWn  aad 
unclean  foods  are  not  from  God  but  npbeld  an 
against  God.  The  threefold  repetitioD  removes  iB 
doabt  as  to  the  lesson ;  the  vesaal  is  withdrawn,  tka 
lesson  is  taoght. — IT.  M«e  Om  gate:  t^e  honae  lua 
a  gateway  leading  into  the  inner  oourt,  from  irioth 
the  rooms  were  entered. — 19.  Peter  on  ttie  roof  wodi 
hear  tiieir  voices  calling  for  him.  He  did  not  need  tba 
Spirit  to  tell  him  their  eixand,  only  to  hefai  him  to 
make  tiie  deoiHion.-^0.  nothing  dmuMtBC:  Jaa.  U. 
— 2S.  bnthm  Cmn  Joppa:  an  apostle  has  a  letmo^ 
and  this  is  an  imptntaat  oeoaaion. — SI.  OonMriiaB  bai 
allowed  two  da;fs  far  ttie  iooiney  eaoh  way,  and  hH 
made  prepaiattoiM  to'noelve  Mer  with  digni^.— 
86.  D  andother  MBS  add  further  tonciws :  **iHMn 
Peter  approached  CKsarea,  one  of  the  seivauU  ran 
before  snd  announeed  his  arrival,  and  Cornelius  raahed 
out,"  etc  That  a  Boman  olBoer  ooqU  aot  as  tbe 
teuA  aays  ia  auffloiead;  soipriaing.  The  oentuzfon  tl 
ZJb  76  is  evidently  iimnemanff  hu  owMn.— W,  €f. 
14i5,  Bev.  19io. — 88.  PMer  finds  himself  in  a  ns* 
situation,  in  a  G«itile  houae,  expeoted  to  addnaa  a 
oompany  of  Gentiles  ,*  and  he  acsnowled^  i^t  aS 
present  most  have  known,  i^t  he  is  breakug  tluoo^ 
a  oustom  of  hia  raoe  (Philip  bad  not  gone  ao  for) ;  it 
appeals  to  his  visioa  for  justifloatioiu  and  a^  wkj 
he  was  sent  ;  OomeUns  repeats  tn»  anbetaiiaB  a 
4-8,  and  invites  Pater  to  speak. 

84-48.  Pater's  l^eeah^-S4L  deoUns  that  Mai 
regards  tbe  persons  before  him,  though  not  Jews,  at 
fit  to  ent»r  the  Church  and  ahue  in  the  promiBeb  Tbe 
word  for  "  reapeotor  of  penons  "  ia  a  new  (hm  ;  far 
notion,  aee  Lk.  2O21,  Bom.  2ix,  Gal.  26,  Jaa.  Sx.  God 
does  not  judge  of  men  by  their  ootwud  apftaarsiiin 
(18. 167),  and  tiieir  nationality  bekmp  to  the  oofewaid 
part  of  ttiem  iriiioh  Ckid  diaregarda.  It  is  in^laad  that 
Qioae  beion  Peter  belong  to  a  natioa  iriddi  ovdinsrT 
Jewi^  sentiment  regards  as  not  aooeptalile  ta  Ood : 
but  he  haa  learned  differently,  tod  agrees  with  Pad 
(B<Hn.  8)  that  it  is  doing  li^teousnesa  that  eosok 
with  God  and  not  dzoumdafon. — t$t.  Tbe  eentwwo  ii 
di£Boult  aa  it  stands.  It  is  neoessaiy  to  %m3tm  the 
"wDEd"  in  36  and  the  "saying"  or  saUiBrthaMMB 
or  event  in  37  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  aad  beat 
governed  by  ^  verb  you  know.  It  was  to  ttie  eluUn 
of  laraid  tut  the  -word  waa  aent  in  Jesoa  Clufak  Us 
heaiera  know  what  it  was ;  ibm  feDowa  a  deaoi^lBa 
of  Qiriat'a  ministry.  It  began  after  John's 
(I22),  its  aoene  was  Galilee  and  Jodoa,  wheaa 
of  Nasaieth,  anointed  by  God  with  the  Hf^gr 
and  with  power,  fulfilled  His  wonderful  nansi,  *AI 
this  tiie  hearers  know ;  of  all  this  PetM  and  Ua  1 
are  witnesses.  The  oruoiflxicm  is  mentaoiiad 
any  dootrine  being  based  on  it,  aa  in  S33,  %t%  e^ 
The  reaoneoticm  on  the  tiiiid  day  followed  aad  i*- 
dtessed  it,  vouched  for  by  Hbo  interooiirae  wUh  imm 
(A  the  chosen  witnesses  (fas).  Hie  apaoeli  eada 
with  a  statemwt  of  what  tbe  SavMar  aitoid  &• 
apoatka  to  preaefa  (U) ;  it  wiiinablM  Ite  «wi  d 
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1  Tim.  3i6  and  1  P.  45.  They  are  to  pseudi  Him 
M  jodgo  of  the  liviiu  and  tiM  dead.  Tito  paaaaM 
thog^  o^  where  alTilie  piopheta  witaeai  to  Hm^ 
will  be  speoiaUy  tiboee  which  speak  of  {cH^veaen  of 
Bins,  of  the  gathezing  of  the  flook  to  theiT  own  paatofe^ 
of  lestoratioD  and  redemption. 

M-46.  Result  ol  the  Sennon.— The  H0I7  Spirit 
oomea  aa  a  rale  at  bapUam,  bnt  here,  before  anything 
to  said  abonf  bMiinu  FMer'a  apeetdi  ia  intemii«tad  w 
the  deaoBOt  of  Uie  Spixit.  Thbae  who  had  «ome  wHa 
Peter  from  Joppa  knew  ai  onoe  what  had  happMied 
when  ibsy  heud  the  Ctontfle  heams  break  out  into 
■peaking  with  tongnea  and  praising  God.  They  wen 
BurpiisM  thai  this  ahonld  Iu^imhi  to  Qentilee ;  Jews 
ajone  Ull  now  had  had  tlwee  vuitationB.  Peter's  reply 
to  their  ttxolamatiooa  was  that  one  part  of  baptism 
had  already  taken  phMM  witii  tiieae  people,  eo  that 
God  Himaeu  had  Bolvod  the  qoeetion  of  their  reception 
into  the  Charoh.  Oould  anyone  lefoae  them  the  oUier 
part  of  baptiam,  the  water?  'They  are  at  onoe  baptized; 
the  Ohuroh  ia  opened  by  Peter'a  means  to  the  G«ntUee. 

XL  1-18.  Peler  Defends  hk  Aetlon  at  Jeroutom.— 
As  ^lilip's  aotaon  at  Samaria  (8x4},  so  here  Peter'a 
doingi  at  Omarea  are  reported  at  Jenualcm.  The 
Samaritans  wne,  in  many  respeots,  Jews,  bat  Oomelins 
uid  hia  friends  were  not.  Woald  the  Mother  Charoh 
•gzee  to  the  ofieiin^  of  the  Gospel  to  Qwitiles  T  A 
Tariant  in  3  pats  qmto  a  diSeient  ooloar  on  the  ooorae 
of  eventa.  D,  witn  aooient  Syriao  and  Latin  vendons, 
reads :  "  Now  Peter  wished  for  a  oonsiderabte  time  to 
go  to  Jerosalem,  and  he  called  the  brathien  to  him 
and  owflimed  thnn,  speaking  at  length  aod  toanhiiig 
tbran  from  distriot  to  dislziotr  and  be  met  them  ain 
annoonoed  to  them  the  grace  of  God  (tf.  23)  and  the 
bnUbiMk  of  the  oiroamoisioD  diapated  with  him,  eta" 
Aooording  to  this  text  Peter  had  given  np  living  at 
Jerusalem,  bat  oonoMved  a  desire  to  go  tiiere ;  be 
tlid  whaA  he  oonld  for  the  new  oharooes  before  he 
left  thftDOt  snd  whem  be  met  certain  people  00  his  way 
tcdd  them  how  matters  stood  in  the  prorinoe.  Tm 
plaoe  of  the  foUowing  disoossioQ  is  ohanged  to  one  not 
D&med,  where  the  meeting  took  plaoe  ;  and  it  is  made 
plain  that  those  who  disputed  with  Peter  were  not 
peo^  ooteide  bat  Christians  of  the  Jewish  sort.  EV 
really  points  to  the  same  oonoInsicHL  It  was  intolnmUc 
to  tha  Jews  in  the  Chorah  that  the  ahkf  of  the  apoeties 
■hoald  tieat  the  Jewish  poritioa  wf  sepantmeas  so 
liditfy,  tiiat  he  ihoold  enter  the  hooBBs  ot  Gentilea 
and  share  their  food  (IO38).  Peter  tells  the  story  of  hia 
vision. 

16.  as  on  va  at  the  b«glnnlBf  (i.e.  2iff.):  in 
Cornelius  there  is  a  new  beginning  01  the  Gospel — 
16.  the  word  of  the  hati:  oontrosting  the  baptism  of 
Jolm  witit  Uie  Christian  rite,  is  quoted  {I5*). — 18.  For 
zepoitanoe  as  a  Divine  gift  631. 

XL  19-M.  Another  XeMmt  of  On  Earlr  Ckotfls 
■iBBlaL  Aotloeh.— This  oonneotB  with  82.  It  was 
the  Bdlenistfl  at  Jerusalem,  whose  moath{seoe  Stephen 
was,  who  were  driven  away  at  his  death.  There,  they 
weae  soatteied  over  Jadaa  and  Samaria ;  here,  they 
go  farther,  to  Cyprus  and  Antioch,  bnt  {neaoh  to  Jews 
only.  Some  of  them,  however,  men  (rf  Gniiis,  as 
Barnabas  was.  and  of  Qyrene  in  N.  Africa  (<j.  "  Looins 
of  Cyrra^"  13i)  took  the  fardm  step,  iriten  they 
came  to  Antioch,  of  addressing  Hba  Oiec&s,  not  tlie 
HellenistB  as  in  AV  (Orsdans.  c/.  KVm  "  Gnxnan 
Jews  "},  which  would  mean  the  Greek-speakiEu;  Jews, 
bnt  the  Oredks  who  were  not  Jews  (p.  768).  To  thmn 
ttwy  iMached  the  Lord  Jesns,  The  title  <*  Lord  "  is 
ssed  hen  with  aoemaoy.  It  is  not  mach  used  in  Ao. 
where  the  history  is  on  Jewish  gtaaad ;  other  tltlBs 


were  there  thought  of  for  Jems ;  "  Christ,"  the 
"  Servant,"  and  once  the  "  Son  of  God."  Tb»  title 
whioh  ofE^red  itself  most  zeadify  for  Him  in  GentUa 
lands  was  "  Lord."  The  Roman  Maperor  is  Lord,  as 
Oriental  monarohs  had  been,  and  no  title  exjoeeaed 
more  readily  the  mtiie  devotion  that  was  due  to  Jesus. 
(See  RTP,  z.  313 )  Morgan,  BHigim  and  Theotan  <{f 
Paid,  pp.  46ff.) 

Antiooh,  the  oapital  of  Slyria,  was  the  third  tnty  of 
the  empiie,  a  eantn  of  art  and  aoienoe^  and  had  a 
large  Jewish  popobUion.  Now  it  beoomes  the  oapital 
of  Geotile  Christianity. 

21.  The  growth  of  the  Qiaroh  is  noted  as  elsewhere 
(614,  86,12) ;  here  it  means  not  only  that  tivi  number 
grew  larger  bat  that  oonvNrts  of  a  new  tnder  wnre 
added.— ^  The  Mother  Churob  hears  of  the  new  step, 
(814,  ill)  and  sends  an  envoy  to  the  spot.  Bamabaa 
is  chosen  for  this ;  a  Qypriiui,  he  was  interested  in  the 
doings  of  Cyjaaana  (30)  and  he  stood  well  at  Jerusalem  ; 
the  apostJes  had  given  him  bis  new  name  (436).  He 
saw  notiun^  to  disapprove  of;  bis  oounad  to  aU, 
Jewisli  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians  alike,  was 
that  they  should  uphold  their  common  oaose,  "  cleave 
to  the  Lord."— ak  a  good  man:  Ce.  thorough, 
effioient ;  q/.  the  oharaoter  Joeofii  {Ik.  235o),  and 
of  Stephen  (Ao.  66). — mosh  people:  lit.  a  considerable 
number ;  they  mi^t  be  Jews  or  Gentiles.-^.  D  and 
other  eariy  authonties  read :  "  and  hearing  that  Saul 
is  at  TaiBus  he  went  out  to  se^  for  him ;  and  on 
meeting  him  he  urged  him  to  oome  to  Antiooh." — 
Taisns:  for  the  geogzaphioal  poaitioa  ol  Taisus,  its 
oonneiion  with  vae  Interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  its 
ohangelal  histtny,  see  Bamsay.  Citia  oj  Si,  JPaml,  also 
pp.  768, 806.  Tamos  had  a  notable  sofaool  of  philosophy, 
and  if  Pool  had  attended  its  lectures  he  would  have 
heard  Stoieism  abW  set  forth.  Nor  ooald  he  fail  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  orgiastio  onlts  whioh  formed  the 
Uvmg  idigitai  of  Asia  A^or.  Bat  he  would  devote 
himself  to  the  studies  of  hu  own  laoe  while  ha  lived 
at  home,  0.  Bohlig,  Die  OsistedhtAW  van  Tarm  m 
avfustdachen  ZeOaUer,  191&— 26.  At  Antfodi  Barnabas 
and  Saul  went  to  the  chomh  meetimES.  The  name 
"  C3iristian  "  may  have  oome  into  use  &st  at  Antiooh, 
at  a  somewhat  later  time.  The  word  does  not  000  or 
otherwise  in  NT  exoept  in  2628  and  1  P.  (4x6),  which  is 
a  post-Pauline  work.  The  foUowem  of  Christ  would  at 
firat  be  oonfoundod  with  the  Jews,  with  whom  they 
bad  Bo  muoh  in  oommon ;  the  name  "  OuistiaDa  ** 
would  be  Mtplied  to  them  by  the  Gmtiles  when  their 
difierenoe  from  the  Jews  became  deariy  aj^iarent ;  it 
is  regolarly  formed  like  the  names  of  soots  or  parties, 
Herodians,  Caasarians,  Valentinians,  etc 

XL  27-80.  Propheey  of  Agabw.  Wwlon  ta  Jwn- 
ialem U Barnibat and  SaaL  Pnvhets tnaiJeniaaleoi 
(1^.1632*}.— Tagnedathig^"  hi  those  dajn,"  The  story 
axes  its  own  dMe.  Agabos  appears  again  in  8I10 ;  he 
pat  forward  starong  statements  dramatioally.  Here  be 
{oophesieB  a  world-wide  funina ;  Buoh  a  famine  did 
take  plaoe  in  i.d,  46;  but  the  prophecy  is  uttered 
before  the  reign  of  CUmdios,  a.d.  41.  A  famine 
afflicted  Jndaa  early  in  his  leigQ  and  suits  our  passage 
better  (p.  654).  The  propheBy  givea  rise  to  a  meaBure 
of  fae^  for  ths  brethren  m  JoatBa,  whioh  ooDadms  a 
journey  to  Judiea  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  The  sam 
ooHeoted  is  sent  to  tlw  eklers  at  Jwusalem.  a  body 
of  whom  we  have  not  heard  before.  This  second 
journey  of  Saul  to  Jerasalun  will  be  the  same  as  that 
spc^eai  of  in  Gal.  2iff.  fTbis  view  is  geoendly  oom- 
bmed  with  the  view  that  Ao.  16  rdatea  Panl%  third 
visit  (see  p.  868),  but  Dr.  MenzieB-hc^  with  seraral 
soholani  t£at  the  visit [fi^iAetiMtKM:^^"^ 
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vith  that  In  Ao.  15.  Anothw  view  »  that  the  two 

visits  in  Ao.  oie  to  be  distinguished,  bat  that  the  visit 
in  Qal.  2  is  to  be  identified  wiih  neither  bat  with  an 
earlier  visit  onieoorded  in  Ao.  The  genemUv  ao- 
oepted  opinion  that  the  visits  in  Ao.  II30  and  16  are 
to  be  diBtingninhed  and  that  the  tatter  is  to  be  identified 
with  that  m  Gal.  2  seems  preferable  to  an^  of  these 
theories. — A.  8.  P-]  It  is  from  Antiooh,  aad  is  made  by 
Paul  and  Bamabas  ;  it  has  refercnoe  to  a  ocdleoticni  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  The  ingredients  are  ^  same, 
thoi^h  differently  plaoed  with  reference  to  each  otiier ; 
and  the  confusion  as  to  the  bmine  and  as  to  the  ool- 
lectifHi  made  before  the  reason  for  it  has  taken  plaoe, 
shakes  our  faith  in  the  historioal  nature  of  this  seotjon. 
Barnabas  and  Saol  are  mentioned  in  this  order  down 
to  16X3. 

27.  D  and  aoma  Latin  MBS  add:  *'and  time  was 
great  njoioinft.  But  when  we  were  retoming  (or 
gatiwnd  togeuier)  one  of  them  called  Agaboa  snid 
a  narrative  in  flist  pmon  phual,  aiioh  as  ooonn  in 
apooi^ha)  Aota,  Goqtel  of  Fetor,  and  latar  in  Ao. 
(cf.  Introd.  p.  776). 

xn.  i-it  PMieaDtlflo  ol  tlw  Obnnh  hr  Herod 
AgHw^  Pstw's  Bmi^  limn  Prirak— On  Agrippa, 
see  p.  610.  His  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
aooording  to  his  general  potioy.  The  perseontionfl  of 
the  faithful  have  been  hitherto  from  the  Jews  aoting 
thioagh  their  looal  oourte  or  the  Sanhedrin.  Now 
there  n  a  otvil  ruler,  also  a  Jew,  minded  to  injore  them, 
and  peraeontion  beoomes  more  deadly, 

1.  abont  Uiat  time:  this  most  be  bdore  the  death 
of  Herod  in  i,D.  44 ;  it  most  be  after  Paul's  visit  to 
Jerasalem  in  Qal.  2i,  Aa  II30,  for  he  found  James 
and  Peter  and  John  tiiere.^  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  is  spoken  of  by  Panl  under  thaX  title  in 
GaL  1x9,  and  it  is  natural  to  take  the  James  and  John 
mentioDed  along  with  Peter  to  be  the  two  eons  of 
Zebedee.  ni  the  visit  in  QaL  2  is  tixe  Famine  Visit  of 
Aa  lljotlwiB  poMiblehlmfenoaiKamentotn  aaMy  be 
bniU  on  the  dimrenoe  <d  derignatam  of  James  in  Gal. 
I19  and  29,13.  The  other  identifloati<m  is  in  fact 
open  to  precisely  the  same  objection,  for  it  might 
just  as  wwl  be  ai^ed  that  sinoe  Luke  refers  to  James 
here  "  as  the  brother  of  John  "  he  must  be  different 
from  the  James  of  Ao.  16,  with  whom  the  author  of 
ttie  oomnuntaiy  identifiea  him.  IE  th»  visit  of  GaL 
2  is  that  of  Ao.  15,  and  bter  than  the  Ptauine  Virib, 
the  James  of  Oal.  2  oannot  be  the  brother  ot  Jdm, 
he  must  have  been  the  Lord's  brother.  The  readeifl 
of  GaL  presumably  know  who  was  meant  in  29,13 ; 
there  was  no  reason  to  add  any  description  to  d^tin- 
guish  him  from  the  son  <rf  Zebedee,  who  would  by  this 
time  be  dead.  13ieiMtanlinfennoe  from  Ao.  21 17-26 
is  Uiat  the  Jamea  of  2I18  is  identioal  with  tbe  Jamas  of 
I613  and  presumabhr  with  the  James  of  12i7  {oon- 
foeaedly  the  Lord's  broker),  who  is  tiius  piomment 
at  an  eariy  stage  erf  the  histoiy.  Tho  dynastic  principle 
which  aooorded  a  special  jdaoe  to  the  luatives  of  Jeeus 
soon  made  itsdf  f  eB  in  Jenualem,  and  lasted  for  a  long 
time^A.  8.  P.}— to  afBIct:  lit.  mistreat;  kilUng  is 
meant — .8.  It  is  likely  that  there  were  other  victims,  and 
the  oonohiaion  is  accepted  by  WeUhausen,  Sohwarte, 
HeitmQller,  Burkitt,  and  awan  that  John  the  son  <rf 
Zebedee  was  one  of  them,  and  that  the  pediotion  in 
Hk.  IO39,  whioh  could  soaroely  have  stood  in  the  Gospel 
if  nothing  of  tiie  Und  had  happened,  was  ibvm  nil- 
filled  "(^pp.  604. 744).— 8.  Pater,  like  his  llaater.  is  not 
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to  be  pat  to  death  during  the  fBstival.  bot  is  amslsi 
before  it.— 4.  fonr  qnatonlOM,  eaoh  taking  ttns 
honn  on  guard. — 9.  A  diain  connecting  him  with  esafe 
of  tiie  two  guards.  Baoh  touob  tells  in  the  nanvtive ; 
the  king's  intantjon,  the  strength  of  the  guard,  Peter's 

tuiet  sleep. — 1.  Literature  has  many  instanoea  d(  snefa 
eliveraooe  of  the  bithfol  from  prison  by  titeir  deity ; 
e^.  Ac.  619,  I626  (see  Wettstein  and  PreaBohfln)L— 
8.  The  escape  is  not  too  hurried.— 9.  tros:  bsttv 
"  zeal."—10.  The  first  and  the  second  guaid,  with 
two  chained  to  the  prisoner,  make  up  the  qnatanuoa 
of  this  watch.  The  prison  will  be  m  the  Antonia; 
the  Roman  barrack  overiookii^  the  Temple  to  ^liek 
Paul  was  carried  (see  2224).  O  adds  to  the  detafl  «< 
the  place  that  after  passing  throo^  tho  iron  gate  to 
tiia  town  "tiiey  went  down  ttie  sann  afeMSk"— II 
answentop;  itisaiealft7tnotavUan,duiinMlM^ 
pmed  to  him ;  he  has  got  out  of  Hood's  hand,  snd 
the  Jews  will  not  have  their  Will  of  him. — 1& 
atdered :  rnthor  "  when  he  was  dear  about  it" — baas 
of  Mary :  identified  since  the  fourth  oentoiy  wttli  the 
Oenaoiuum,  the  house  where  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  asid 
to  liave  been  mBtitated.-4iHrtlMr  ot  J«u;  on  tfea 
relation  between  this  Holy  and  Jcdm,  and  Uie  Ibcjand 
John  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (19261),  sea  J.  Weass,  ilai 
dlt€sU  EwH^vm,  pp.  409S.  On  tiiis  John-Uaifc  sad 
his  oonnexion  with  Peter  and  Paul  uid  than  with 
Peter  again,  see  13i3f.*,  also  Menzies,  The  SmM 
Ooepd,  pp.  40ff.— IS.  BhodA:  IU)S^  a  oonimoo  slan 
name.  Tbe  honae  is  a  large  one  with  a  gateway  {tf. 
I0i7)»  where  a  domestio  diurdi  could  meet — ^IS.  It  b 
hlB  angal:  Mt.  2i-t2*,  I810*— 17.  James,  fantber  of 
t&e  Lord,  is  the  leader  of  tiie  church;  he  is  not  presest 
but  is  to  be  told.— to  anotber  plaee:  Roman  <^hoGa 
writers  suggest  Btnne.  80  also  Edmundson,  Tin 
Church  in  Rome  m  the  First  CeiUurf,  pp.  29,  44-6Si 
^.  Lake,  Sarlier  EptfOes  cf  St.  Pavl,  pp.  875-0.  WcA- 
hausen,  with  more  likelihood,  suggests  Antiooh,  wiM* 
Peter  is  found  in  QbL  2ii.  The  plaoe  is  vea^  a- 
known. 

m  ia-28.  Fate  of  the  SoMIcn  lad  ot  HaroA^-Vat 

the  soldiers,  cf.  621ft.  Here  tliey  are  led  awav  to  bs 
pat  to  death.  The  story  of  Herod's  g^orifiontion  and 
end  is  told  by  Josephos  in  a  similar  way ;  bat  oa 
version  is  at  some  points  defeotivei  Hood's  diaphiaaMis 
with  Tyre  dates  nom  an  mctim  period ;  no  <fiiaffa» 
ment  wifh.  Kdon  Is  reported.  As  king  of  JadM  ba 
had  a  hold  on  the  two  towns  whiidi  depended  on  in- 

Eirtation  for  their  00m,  and  they  mij^t  seek  to  wall  oa 
m  through  Blastas,  the  Master  of  his  Bedchamber;  hs 
was  a  good-natured  man — they  oould  get  rottnd  htmi— 
216  requires  some  such  clause  as  is  toond  in  13^  "m 
his  being  reoonoiled  to  the  l^riana."  Bla  dadnai 
was  evidantly  to  be  given  at  a  smendid  ooiMjMramA 
The  scene  is  described  by  Jose^us  ( AnL  XI X.  vB,  ^ 
who  speaks  of  a  robe  made  mtiiely  of  dver,  wiM 
shMie  brilliantly  in  the  morning  sun  and  nroiiiutad  tta 
broad  flattery,  not  anbeard  oT in  these  oaya,  OHft  III 
voice  was  that  of  a  god  rather  than  of  a 
death  was  that  of  Antioohns  (2  Mao.  ^sfE.), 
other  pcesnmptaons  ohaiaotem  of  antaqoily. 

Bnrfcitt,  Th*  OoapH  auorn  and  tt«  TmmtlmlPn,  pp.  Mft 
A.  direct  atatament  to  tbts  affect  la  said  tr  Ftaiqms  «C  Wl 
U.0. 4S0)  to  hm  been  mads      PaoUb  fa  Us  XspMMMjf  * 

WfTirTT'^-  '-• '  't   ntn  "'ihnth<itliaiiln(fan 

his  twother  were  put  to  death  by  tb*  Jem."  Tka  ASmmmM 
of  tills  tsct  In  Chnrch  hIsfaMT  is  dno  to  the  smrth  4  ttefadila 
of  tin  I(HW.|tTCd  John  of  npliMDi :  sea  deMM  MeoC  «f  Mhh 
HritntOIflr.  Urn  tmUtloarivlnr  la  oMd  lir^aaiCiM 
CAwehQMrMv  JMnr,  190a.pp.  CUT.  (- Aa3|i  MnuLrift 
Hanuek.Pwke,/^r.  pp.  143-1%  Boa  >.  9/*tat,£mMlm 
am,  pp.HS-4.  WUiflUMpneent -jit  11  iiiiltiinia  >aaa>  ilw. 
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\L  Retara  ol  Bmatei  and  SmU  to  Antloehr— 
A  my  ngDB  nod  genent  Rtetemmt;  to  what 
30  does  it  raw  ! — 26  oontlnaes  1 1 30.  The  tending 
A  ia  quite  inoonBiflteDt  with  the  narrative^ 
^  1-8.  The  Chvreh  at  Anttooh:  ttae  Suidli^  out 
tunabu  and  SbqL — Prophets  and  teachers  are 
Honed  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  I228)  after  apostlea ;  at 
ooh  time  are  no  apoetlee,  the  prophets  and 
Ims  aofc  as  the  mstoument  of  the  Spint.  Barnabas 
moaned  at  Antiooh  (OaL  213),  interested  in  the 
ile  miiaion  {1I19-26).  For  Loolos  of  Cjmne,  rf. 
*^Wuam,  foster-brother,  or  pli^rmate.  at  Herod 
MS,  moBt  have  been  brought  up  at  Borne 
phns,  Ant.  XVTI.  i,  3).  Sao!  oomee  last ;  he  is  not 
jng  man  at  tiiis  time,  bat  voold  be  about  forty- 
^ean  old.  The  miiUBbry  of  prophet«  and  teaohefB 
>ken  ol  HI  Dida^  tt.  FastiDg  is  a  preparation 
ommunieation  of  the  Spxit,  The  separation  of 
ibaa  and  Saol  Ukea  p&M  after  a  regular  form, 
fasting,  prayer,  and  laying  on  oi  hands  by  the 
of  whion  they  are  themselres  members  and  to 
they  may  theraaelves  have  suggested  it.  There 
inoonsiBtenoy  between  this  passage  and  Paul's 
ion  (GaL  li)  that  he  is  an  apostle  not  from  men 
iitmg^  men. 

I  4-18.  Sneenw  In  OypnB.— 4.  mat  down: 

usl  phrase  in  oonnexioQ  with  a  seaport. — SeleWla 

port  of  Antiooh,  about  sixteen  milee  from  it. — 
amis  is  the  eastern  port  of  Cyprus. — In  the 
Dgoes :  this  was  the  natural  piooedure  for  a  Jew 
.  message  bearing  on  the  faitu  and  on  the  aalva- 
f  his  iBOSk   Ao.  develops  later  a  Uwcot  as  to 

pnettoe  In  addrearing  Jew  and  Gentito;  the 
I  told  here  may  be  aooepted.  What  was  Haife's 
m  as  their  attendant  t  The  synagogue  was 
uppUed  with  ofBcials,  and  no  servioes  elsewhere 
okea  ol — 6.  Pqtfaos  is  at  the  W.  rad  of  the 

and  there  Paol,  like  Peter  on  his  first  mission 

OentileB  (8xS-34^  has  an  enoomitflr  with  a 
r.  He  luM  attaraed  faimedf  to  the  proooiimd 
I  Panloa  Jwhoee  name  has  been  fou^  on.  an 
tion  in  Qyi^nB),  and  tries  to  in^ndiee  him 

Paul's  preaohing.  A  prooonsnl  might  bo  inter- 
a  the  Tarions  otuts  and  prophets  of  tiie  populfr- 
9.  The  apostie  reoeivee  the  name  Paul,  by  wliioh 
iftervax^  known,  but  the  Btatmwat  imj^ 

had  that  name  already,  and  it  is  not  neoessaiy 
leot  it  witii  ^t  of  the  proconsul.  He  was  bom 
A  oftixen,  and  in  his  mission  among  the  Qen tiles 
luitable  that  he  ^ould  use  hia  Roman  name. — 
e  draitmoiation  and  the  threats  may  be  traced 
e.g..  Hoe.  I49,  Ex.  9, 1  S.  65-?);  Paul  himself 
n  atmofc  with  blindness  when  opposing  the  Lord, 
[  to  be  led.  The  threat  is  at  onoe  foffilled  ;  the 
r  mist  whifdi B|H«ad  orerhisf^es  isa  tMmosed 
oal  wiitera  of  oataraot  or  of  the  invasion  of  the 
matter  from  a  nnghboaiing  swelling  (Hobart, 
It  is  better  not  to  define  the  term  too  closely 
'he  faith  of  the  prooonsul  is  attributed  to  what 
eeUj  not  what  he  has  heard  (qf.  4i6,  813).  Hie 

of  the  Xjord  appears  to  him  a  teaohing  wi^ 
lOc.  l37).  being  aooompanied  by  sadi  wondma, 
ISf.  nmnCnmiitoPunpbiVBandFbldla.— 
tort  Attalia  at  tiie  moatii  of  tiie  Osstrua  is  not 
PWSais  on  Uie  riTor  about  eight  miles  from 
;  it  is  mmtioned  because  there  John-Mark 
party  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  an  aot  which 
entecU  tbongh  Mark's  uncle,  Bamabae,  bore 

grudge  for  It  (1637-39),  and  Paul  hinwelf 
is  zsarastAted  him  (CoL  4jo»  3  Tim.  4ztL  JPok 
onfl  aa  to  Haik'a  leaaona,  </.  Basnay'a  SL  And 
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T'rawBer,  ppi  89S.  Samabaa  and  Paol  00  nortb- 
waid  from  P^sa,  and  orosa  tho  great  (diaui  of  the 
l^Hinu,  arriving  after  a  journey  of  110  miles  at 
Antiooh  in  Pisidia.  They  ate  said  to  bare  passed 
throng^  on  thtir  ioamey,  not  to  have  preached ; 
Pisidia  was  infested  by  robbers,  and  there  was  many 
a  ravine  and  torrent  to  be  oroesed.  Throughout  his 
travels  1^1  makes  the  towns  his  mark,  and  towns  in 
wiuoh  there  was  a  population  of  Jews.  Paul's  reason 
for  visiting  these  towns  is  the  oentre  of  Ama  lEnor  mav 
have  been  that  he  knew  some  members  of  the  Jewun 
populations,  and  that  he  oounted  on  their  sympathy. 
If,  as  will  be  suggested  later,  this  joum^  and  tnat  of 
I636-I6S  are  the  same,  here  told  at  length,  afterwards 
more  briefly,  motives  of  a  more  far-reaohing  kind  may 
also  have  deteimined  him.  These  towns  had  bem 
distinguished  by  Aogostas  and  pat  on  the  way  to 
woBperity  especially  by  a  new  system  of  roads. 
Pisidian  Antiooh  was  the  mihtai^  centre  of  the  dis- 
triot,  and  had  a  large  population  of  Jews  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  attout  900  b.c. 

Xm.  15-41.  The  Sermon  at  PMdlan  AntlodL— This 
ia  a  specimen  of  Paul's  missionaty  practioo.  Tn  ex- 
ternal matters  it  ia  true  to  tba  facts,  yet  the  sermon  is 
on  the  one  hand  so  like  the  semUHiofFetOT  {cb.  2)  and 
of  Stephen  (oh.  7),  and  on  the  other  bo  different  from 
the  endenoe  of  n.ul's  epistles  as  to  what  he  did  say 
when  he  broke  new  ground  on  such  oooasions  (1  Th.  I9, 
Gal.  3i,  1  Oor.  22),  that  we  can  soaroely  accept  it. 
The  testa  quoted  are  not  such  as  Paul  r^ied  on,  nor 
the  motives  appealed  to  such  as  he  kept  in  view.  Sjb 
preadiing  may  not  have  been  tiw  same  all  ttuon^  hia 
career;  bnt  it  must  have  had  a  sl^ls  its  own. 
[It  should  be  observed,  howevw,  that  tiiere  is  oon- 
iriderable  diSersDoe  between  this  speech  and  that  of 
Stephen.  The  motif  is  c|uite  dififerent,  the  soope  almost 
whoBy  different ;  there  is,  it  is  true,  a  historical  section 
in  both,  but  it  is  brief  in  Paul's  BP^sch  while  almost  co- 
extensive with  that  of  Stephen,  jho  pointa  mmtioned 
differ  for  the  most  part,  and  the  hsC  nineteen  vrasea 
of  Paul's  speech  (much  the  greater  part  of  it)  are 
without  any  purallel  in  that  of  Stephen.  Ncaie  of 
Paul's  letters  let  us  see  what  he  said  to  Jewish  oon- 
gr^taons;  1  Th.,  Gal.,  1  Cor.,  are  all  addressed  to 
Gentile  churches ;  indeed,  we  have  luoentably  little 
informaUon  abont  his  mission  jneaohins  in  the  epistles. 
And  there  is  a  striking  degree  of  varia&m  in  the  range 
of  texts  employed  in  the  episties. — A.  S.  P.]  To 
^Mil  tiie  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  was  a  familiar 
some ;  the  service  was  the  same  all  the  world  over, 
and  he  had  attended  it  at  Tarsus.  It  began  with  the 
recital  of  the  Shema  or  creed  (Dt,  64-9,  lli3r-2i, 
Nu.  I637-41),  then  prayer  was  said,  then  the  lesson 
from  the  Law  was  r^A,  then  that  from  the  Prophets, 
each  -wUh  toanslati<m  into  the  vemaonlar,  tbm  an 
address,  and  lastly  the  blessing.  Barnabas  and  Pbnl 
are  asked  to  give  the  address  amr  the  reading. 

16-18.  Paul's  address  is  directed  to  two  sets  of  peoide, 
the  Israelites,  or  bom  Jews,  sitting  there,  and  the  God- 
fearers,  the  Gentiles  who  attended  the  servioe.  The 
distinction  made  at  the  outset  does  not  afterwards 
appear  except  in  26.  Jew  and  Gentile  wDrshirosn  are 
taken  as  one  body  and  spokm  of  aa  "  w«»  "  onr." 
The  historioal  introduction  (ef.  oh.  7)  begins  with  the 
Exodus  and  passes  rapidly  over  the  time  in  tiie  wilder- 
ness, where  God  is  said  to  have  "  borne  the  manners  " 
(18)  of  the  people  for  forty  years.  Mg.,  "  he  boie 
abffm  as  a  nursing  father."  difiere  from  the  text  by  one 
letter  (etrophophonaen  for  efropopAonsea). — SOL  The 
Period  of  tba  JxtigBB  (aooording  to  a  CRirrent  Jewish 
txadition,  490  years)  to  Samuel  and  SaoL  The  forty 
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TVftrs  allotted  to  8mx1  are  not  found  in  OT. — 221.  Darid 

IS  brought  in  as  the  anoestor  of  Jeous  and  beoause  his 
voids  in  the  FBalms  refer  to  JeeuB.  — 24.  In  the  aoooimt 
John  the  Baptist  we  have  the  tradition  present  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  mingled  with  that  of  the  Synoptists  ; 
with  his  figure  the  nunisbT  of  Jesus  begioB  (132,  IO37V. 
— as.  The  two  diMss  in  t£e  audienoe  ue  amin  named, 
and  pointed  to  the  salvation  which  is  in  Jeeus.  It  is 
sent  "  to  ns,"  i,e.  to  the  mixed  oommnnities  of  the 
Diapersion  with  whioh  Paul  identifies  himself,  beoanas 
the  Jews  of  Jemsalem  and  their  rulers  have  out  them- 
Bslres  oft  from  it  by  their  treatment  of  the  Messiah. 
This  appears  to  be  uie  logic  of  27,  and  there  are  edhoes 
<^  the  thought  in  Paul's  epiBtleA  (1  Cor.  2;!.  1  Th.  214- 
16).  As  in  former  speeohes  there  is  here  no  dootrine 
of  the  virtue  of  Messiah's  suffering  ;  they  aie  aooord- 
ing  to  Ood's  will,  and  God  apeeduy  replaoed  them  by 
the  Besorreotion.  Paul  does  not  here  oount  himsen 
among  the  witneesee  of  the  risen  Christ ;  he  is  not  one 
of  those  who  aooompanied  Jesus  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  nor  does  he  refer  to  his  own  vision ;  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  oonld  speak  in  Uiis  way. 
Tb»  paasag?  quoted  in  33  irom  Fb.  2  to  spokm  m 
332  (D)  to  Jesus  by  the  heaventy  voioe  at  His 
bapUsm  ;  here  it  is  applied  to  the  Besurreotion,  as  if 
He  then  became  fully  God's  Son  (see  Rom.  l4),~-S4  is 
perhape  better  translated,  "  but  tiiat  he  xaiaed  him 
from  tb»  dead  ...  he  said  thus,  I  will  give  you  ^e 
sure  mercies  of  David  "  (Is,  SSs).  The  propheoy  in  33 
(Fft.  I610)  ia  fulfilled  in  tiie  Bflsnnvotum ;  the  ni» 
meraiee  of  David  gnazantee  it. — 861.  aoooidiiwly  un- 
folds tiie  aigoment  of  Peter  {227-31}  that  we  p»- 
diotion  of  lesurreotion,  not  fulfilled  to  David,  must 
have  been  spoken  of  one  who  adiually  was  raised  up, 
as  was  Jesus.  David  served  his  own  gttieration  aiui 
is  dead ;  Jeeus  served  and  will  serve  many. — 88.  Tbn 
umotioal  oon<daaioa  follovs  in  a  oouple  ca  seotenoetw 
that  foi|dveneBB  of  suis  is  procdaimed  to  Hie  hearen 
through  Jesus,  and  that  the  believer  in  Him  is  jtutified 
from  ^It  for  which  the  Law  roovided  no  jnstinoaUon. 
This  uiplies  that  the  Iaw  did  justify  to  a  oertain 
extent,  a  oonolusion  from  whioh  the  Paul  of  the 
episties  dissents  strongly  (GaL  2i6-i8,  Rom.  320, 
Phil  39),  and  that  faith  in  Christ  mi^t  be  r^pucded 
as  a  means  for  completing  one's  justifloation,  which 
the  Law  left  incomplete.  The  passage  from  HaK  I5 
is  taken  from  the  LXX.  Its  uieateniogs  were  little 
calculated  to  win  the  heareia ;  but  all  uie  tmachen 
in  this  book  dea}  in  threats  of  doom. 

Xm.  The  Result;  the  UsskmarlM  leave 

A]ltlO0lL'-4i2  reads  as  if  the  oongreoation  as  a  whole 
in^ted  the  peacfaBES  to  speak  to  them  again  on  the 
following  Sabbatlw  bat  a  meeting  or  meetings  at  once 
toc^  jdMO  at  the  iutonee  of  niairr  Jews  and  proselytes 
in  some  plaoe  not  mwtioned.  The  first  statement  is 
followed  up  in  44 ;  to  aooount  bit  the  crowded  syna- 
fiogae,  D  and  a  f^  other  authorities  add  to  43,  "  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  word  of  God  passed  throu^ 
the  whole  city."  There  is  something  awkwud  in  the 
BtMement ;  in  tbe  qnagoone  the  Jews  need  not  hare 
allowBd  the  nussionaries  to  speak  at  all ;  ih»  soene 
was  possibly  elsewhere.  The  speecdi  which  follows  is 
an  apolo^  for  the  Gentile  miseion  whioh  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  following  narrative  and  appears  to 
suggest  that  the  apostles  would  not  have  spoken  to 
the  Gentiles  at  all  if  the  Jews  had  listened  to  them 
better.  Paol  does  appear  to  luve  spokEU  to  Jews 
(1  Cor.  920,  GaL  Six),  but  in  his  epistles  he  never 
speaks  of  his  meaching  to  the  Gentilee  as  an  ungrateful 
necessity.— M^^anwonby  of  eternal  Ufe :  ke.  the  hfe 
of  the  omning  age ;  by  tejeoting  the  Goapd  Ihey  de- 
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dare  tlnmselTCB,  before  God,  unwtathy  to  Bv*  in  ty 

age.  £s.  ^  is  reweaented  the  piesiehBn  m 
addressed  by  God  to  them  Mt.  5x4).— 4&  mimi 
to  etwnal  Hie:  i^.  247.— 50l  The  women  are  qpofai  J 
before  the  men ;  the  author  tends  to  bnng  snss 
forward  (</.  174.12,34),  and  not  only  io  the  tami. 
believen.  The  apostles  are  oompeUed  to  iHaj 
Antio^  but  tiuy  have  pbntedadnimtiian{l42:i.i 

XIV.  1-7.  leonlnm.— ^BVom  Antiooh  to  loooini  n 
a  jonniey  of  about  thirty  houn,  moatty  on  a 
Roman  road.    It  was  the  frontier  city  of  nxy^  te^ 
was  now  incorporated  in  the  Roman  pcovnsa  i 
Galatia.   Its  magistrates  are  looal.  not  Btunan. 

1.  The  misBion  proceeds  in  loMnmB  just  si 
Antioch  ;  the  synagogue,  with  its  miztore  ot  etaHSfe, 
is  the  soene,  and  ute  zentlt  is  tiie  atteohmSBt  to  il 
oaose  of  mai^  of  eatdi  nationaU^. — 2.  dMfesAitl 
AV  unbelieving ;  either  will  do :  ef.  Bom.  1$,  "  oM- 
eooe  of  faith."— 8.  the  woid  of  hb  gnoe:  ef.  3^- 
sigDs  and  wonders:  Mk.  I620.— 41.  Sooie^  is  ib 
town  is  divided.  The  native  authoritias  deolaie  aguBl 
the  inoomers,  and  a  hostile  movement  eanes 
uostles  to  leave  the  town.  2  Oor.  II33  ^eaksef 
souiinff  ooiy  in  Paul's  expsrienee,  and  it  mtj  h 
identified  with  that  of  19.  They  go  soatli,  orasi  tb 
border  into  Lyoaonia,  and  osi^  on  their  aativi^  a 
Lyatra  and  Darbe,  though  they  know  that  Oa  bib 
thing  will  happen  to  ^em  there.  Nothing  dams 
them. 

XIV.  8-«.  Infra^I^atci.  8S  mOoa  SW.  4 
loooinm*  10  muet  off  the  bade  route,  in  a.  sarim 
glen.  Lystia  and  Derbe  wen  the  two  oitias  di 
Lyoaonian  ngion  of  GaJatia ;  Boman  inflnsass  11 
■bx>ng  there,  and  Lystra  was  a  Rcunan  ocdoay. 

The  oure  of  a  lame  man  in  oonnexioB  wiA  It 
pleaching  leads  to  sraioas  oonsequsoee^  inada 
lemindsusforoiblTof  83-8;  inhoth  easaa  the  Ism* 
is  ooEuienital,  and  the  man  leaps.  In  yiia  oaat^ 
ever,  uith  plays  the  part  it  does  in  the  Gospels; 
awakened  apparently  by  Paul's  pwaohing.  Of 
language  of  Lyoaonia  nothing  is  now  known;  i* 
mention  of  it  is  like  a  mist  over  tbt  whole  ateay,  U 
is  not  asserted  that  Paul  and  Bamabaa  oadBCStow! 
that  language ;  but  we  know  that  Greek  was  imnmtt; 
spoken  ni  uie  distriotk   The  reoognitaoa  of  ths  ar 
nonaries  as  cUvine  btings      286)  and  the  preps  fitw 
for  sacrifice  oould,  it  is  tnie,  be  nndentood  aasrt  fm 
the  language,  but  not  the  identification  of  UHtm  vU 
Bpedal  deitjes.!   Barnabas  iqfpeais  to  hava  bsaa 
more  unposing  figure,  Paul  to  have  bean  iha  ^wN 
of  the  party.   For  a  description  of  Paol,  see  th»  M 
of  Paul  and  TAeofo,  whnb  pedufa 
toonium  {ef.  p.  768). 

18.iMy...brfinttt  «ltarr  it  was 
temple  of  Jupiter  to  be  ovferida  the  town  { 
has  not  yet  found  sncdi  a  temple  at  Lj 
priest  prnpans  a  saerifioe^  and  bainga  fanari* 
victims  with  their  wreaths,  probably  «k  th*  ^ 
of  the  temple,  where  the  crowd  foUowa.  Xbs  if*^ 
are  in  the  town,  but  00  hearing  whski  ■  eaW 
Ihi^  tush  out  to  hindCT  the  saonleMw  Hhs  mt^ 
whi(rii  follows  oontains  the  germ  of  tihe  apaaA  ai* 
the  Areopagus  (17220.),  in  whi<di  the  naia  UMs' 
it  are  further  woriced  out.  It  is  (in  the  ww!^  «f  J*! 
1  Th.  I9)  an  appeal  to  abandm  idolatay.  aad  Ma*) 
the  living  God.  This  is  the  message  wnlh  vIM 
preaoheiB,  evidently  human  beii^  (JiMk  fayi  I** 
come  to  I^rstza.  Tbn  idea  ol  Ood's  hnanM*  I* 

httMcsslon  raand  iMtaa,  ess 
Mvwf,  pp.  47ff.— A.  9. 0.] 
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fe  foimd  in  Bom.  24,  S25,  and  ie  in  PaaTB  speeoh  at 
AthiBim,  as  is  the  idea  tliat  God  leavea  not  WimaM 
witkoat  a  witaMH*  tbou^  the  witneas  Itan  ia  foond,  aa 
in  or  and  in  Stc^  thought,  in  the  anfailing  liberaH^ 
of  rutare,  not  in  the  homan  deeiie  for  God. — 1ft.  Tbe 
■aorifiott  ia  ctopfied,  bnt  tbs  atay  of  the  miadonatiea  at 
Lyrtta  aoon  oomea  to  an  end.  The  Jews  of  Antiodi 
and  loonium  grudge  them  their  soooesB  and  wreak 
tiieir  hatred  oa  Paul*  not  apparently  on  Barnabas,  hj 
the  Jewiili  meUiod  ^  stoning  2  Cor.  lias),  a  oaaa 
of  mob  law  in  the  stfeeta  of  a  Boman  military  colony. 
The  duutgea  of  popular  mood  at  Lystra  are  sadden, 
and  tiie  mole  seotion  (S-iS)  is  not  free  from  sosnoion  ; 
19  reads  qoite  well  after  y  ;  and  8-z8  ia  possibly  from 
s  Bamabes  sooroe, — 30.  Dwbe:  a  few  miles  from 
Lystra,  I^oaonian  by  popnlatkHD,  and  belonging  to 
the  ^Tinoa  ot  GalMla,  K6  peraeoation  takm  plaoe 
hen. 

nv.  21-88.  OoM  of  (be  Flnt  Tsurt-TIm  plaoea 
already  visited  am  now  taken  in  the  rereae  order,  but 
no  forther  information  is  given  about  thm. — SS.  An 
wpoinbnent  of  elders  is  made  Tit.  I3)  in  each 
ohoroh ;  the  institation  takes  plaoe  in  each  ease  with 
pnymr  and  faatinx.  The  word  translated  "ap- 
ptanted  '*  (AV  "  oruined  ")  denotes  stristiy  a  popular 
eleolion  voting  8  Oor.  819 ;  DidadMt  xr.  1), 
Uion^  it  may  also  be  used  at  oases  tHwtb  tiwre  ia  no 
poppur  vote.  The  elder  is  in  Titos  also  oalled  bishop : 
ne  is  a  looal  fuuoUonary,  with  no  duties  ezoept  to 
his  own  ohuioh.  In  1130  the  etders  at  Jemsalem  are 
those  presiding  over  the  ohnndi  there.— M,  Thejoaroey 
is  leteaeed  l»t  Cyprus  is  not  visited  again;  bam 
AttaBa,  the  port  oi  Feiga,  tiiey  safl  to  Antioefa  or 
nthertoSeleaaia,  itsport.— V.  l%e  imp(»tanoe  of  the 
ionmer  is  tJiat  it  proves  that  the  gate  of  faith  is  opened 
by  Ood  to  the  Gentiks. 

XV.  tS,  The  Qosstton  oi  Oreamdsion  at  Antioefa 
and  at  Jernsaleiii^ll.  The  enstom  ol  Moses  (t^.  614) 
is  the  law  of  Moees  as  practised.  Cirotimoision  was  no 
doubt  the  most  important  question  to  be  settled ;  to 
exact  it  would  have  prevented  the  spread  of  the  Choroh 
among  the  Gentiles ;  tmt  there  were  other  points. — 
a.  After  with  them  Codex  D  teads :  "  for  Paol  said 
that  they  should  remain  aa  they  were  whea  they  be- 
lieved, and  was  vehement  to  this  eSeot,  bat  those  who 
bad  oome  from  Jerusalem  enjoined  tlkem,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  and  aome  others,  to  go  up"  The  ohandi 
at  any  rate  resolved  that  this  ahoim  be  doneu — 8  speaks 
ol  a  leisiirely  and  indiraot  journey,  as  if  the  envc^ 
had  no  ufgmt  otanmissioo  to  disimaige  at  tiie  oa^tal, 
and  the  reoeption  on  the  way  of  their  ticUngs  of  the 
oonversion  of  the  Gentilee  does  not  point  to  any 
orgenoy.  The  same  is  the  case  at  Jerusalem,  where 
their  report  of  their  suooeeses  is  in  the  same  words  as 
are  used  in  143?.  But  this  peaoefol  state  of  matters 
is  intempied  b>y  oertain  Riarisees,  who  raise  the 
qtwation  of  canamoiirion  and  adhennoe  to  the  Law, 
as  if  it  had  not  been  raised  beforsi  In  GaL  2  Faol 
says  he  and  Bcunabas  went  to  Jerusalem  by  revelation, 
taldng  Titus  with  tbem,  who  is  not  meatimed  here, 
and  Oie  "  false  brethren  "  (GaL  S4*)  tOAj  wdl  be  the 
Pharisees  of  our  passage. 

XV.  6-ia  TlW  IMmnttMI^The  neetkig  is  a 

Eblio  one  (see  ta  and  22).  In  Gal.  2  Fbnl  says  he 
d  his  manner  of  preaching  before  thoee  of  reputa- 
tion, in  i^vate.  Peter  comes  forward  (D  says,  "  in 
the  SfHiit  ")  in  the  (diaraoter  of  apostle  of  the  Unciz^ 
onmoision,  rehearsing  the  facts  given  in  chs.  lOf.  But 
in  QaL  2,  Peter  accepts  the  character  of  apostle  of  the 
Cironinoision,  leaving  the  Gentilee  to  Fam's  provinoe. 
God's  giving  tbem  the  Spirit  is  narrated  in  II13. — 


10.  Why  tonpl  yt  Ood  ?  iLe.  ask  for  a  farther  miraole  r 
Peter  speaks  of  the  Law,  as  if  he  had  studied  under 
Paol  (1^.  QaL  Saj-ss,  6aHS) ;  see  iz,  and  (j^espaaiaUj 
Gd.  2x6,  The  report  of  Barnabas  and  Paol  in  11 
had  been  made  already  in  4,  and  ia  given  here  in  terms 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reaUse,  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
oommisBion  laid  cm  them  by  the  (diunh  of  Antiooh 
(I31-3).  [Observe  that  Paul  sod  Barnabas  do  not 
disonss  the  piindide  at  rtake.  To  have  dcHW  so  would 
not  have  been  tactful,  when  the  Jenualem  kaden 
were  prepared  to  nndntake  tiiis  deHoate  tai^  They 
recount  tiie  iaoia,  fedins  that  their  missicm  is  its  own 
best  apologetic. — ^A.  8.  P.] 

XV.  18-^  Speeoh  at  James.— Who  is  this  James  7 
In  GaL  £9  Paul  tells  us  of  the  agreement  he  made  with 
James  and  Cephas  and  John.  James  and  John  in 
tiiia  account  are  prima  facie  to  be  taken  aa  the  two  scms 
of  Zebedee ;  when  Paul  refers  to  the  other  James  he 
oalls  him  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (GaL  li9>.  In  ISa 
we  were  told  of  the  murder  of  James,  the  brother  <d 
JohiL  But  the  James  here  will  be  the  same  person, 
if  16  is  in  tiie  wrong  plaoe,  and  ou^t  to  stand  before 
12.  Hia  being  the  Int  mar^  of  iba  apostles  proves 
his  importance.  [On  the  other  band  see  12i*.  The 
importanoe  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  also  leodeied 
wobable  by  the  faot  that  he  was  ooa  ol  the  three 
aisoiples  specially  chosen  1^  Jesus  to  bA  with  ffim  00 
momentottfl  oooasions.  Neverthelen  in  Ac  he  has  no 
prominenoe  at  all ;  we  hoKF  nothing  of  him  but  that 
he  was  martyred,  and  the  fact  is  stated  in  the  onrtest 
way  (how  oifferBot  from  Stephm's  martyrdom  1 ). 
Iforaovear.  he  is  simjAy  James  the  brother  of  Jfdut 
(12s).— A.  B*  PJ  In  his  speeiA  horn  he  aaya  noUiing 
aboot  Vaxd  ana  Barnabas  nor  abont  the  ohmndt  m 
Antiooh;  he  goes  haA  to  the  statement  of  Peter, 
here  called  1^  his  Aramaic  name  of  Simeon  (in  cha.  lOt 
we  have  several  times  "  Simon  who  is  snmamed  Peter," 
hes»  only  ih»  Aramaio  name),  and  aooepts  his  story  of 
how  flzst  convenion  at  the  GenoleB  began,  and 
flnda  in  Am.  9ixt  an  ezplioit  preiUolfon  that  the  dis- 
pecsed  of  Israd  ahoold  be  gathered  agahi,  and  not  onlr 
they  but  the  Gentiks  also  on  iriiom  His  name  is  oaDadL 
In  GaL  29-13  James  also  is  and  remains  an  Ksoa&a 
of  the  CSzonmoudon.  His  sentenoe  is  that  no  un- 
necessary trouble  is  to  be  pat  in  the  way  of  the  Gen- 
tiles who  enter  the  CSmioh,  but  that  a  )ett«r  should  be 
written  setting  forth  the  oonditi(MU  on  which  they  are 
received.  There  an  some  things  they  must  give  np  i 
{ai  Fdlntion  of  idols,  m,  partioipattoD  in  the  eaorifioul 
meak  of  the  heathen ;  (0)  Rmioati<m ;  iLe.  puhaps 
the  impure  acts  done  in  the  name  of  religion  m 
idolatrous  temples ;  but  the  word  may  cover  impaiitiy 
generally,  which  to  tiie  Gentle  was  no  serious  sin, 
bat  in  the  Church  was  entardy  fortndden ;  (e)  "  What 
is  strangled,"  and  "  blood,"  mean  the  same  thin^ 
Hie  Jew  midkt  oat  no  meat  firom  which  the  blood  had 
not  been  dziuned  aw»  (Gen.  04  * ).  The  synagt^e  stall 
has  its  own  butcher.  Hany  witnesses  {including  D),  omit 
"  things  strangled  " ;  an  omissioa  which  might  point  to 
a  moral  rather  thui  a  ritual  interpretation  of  the 
deoree.  Theee  prohibitions  are  to  be  a  wall  separating 
the  lifb  of  the  (^uieb  finmi  Oentale  Hfe.— 21  [wobabqr 
means  tiiat  it  is  unneoessazy  to  say  anything  to  tin 
Jewish  Christians  about  theee  points,  which  are 
Camiliar  to  them  from  their  eariy  life.  D,  with  Latin 
oofaes,  and  some  versions,  give  an  addition  to  the 
deoree,  which  is  found  also  in  Irauaus  ;  "  and  what 
they  would  not  have  done  to  themselves,  not  to  do  to 
others,"  which  is  not  a  ritoal  bat  a  morfl  injancticn 
and  suf^eets  the  moralising  of  the  others  also  (p^  651). 
But  tiie  three  monbera  of  the  deone  are  man  likely 
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ritual ;  "  poUntioD  of  idd« "  it  t  tedmioal  tenn 
(HoL  iT-ii). 

ZV.  as-aa.  The  latter  li  Snt^Tlie  apostles  and 
eldera  have  never  in  tbie  chapter  acted  alone  (see  6) ; 

the  action  in  that  of  the  whole  Churoh.  Silas  does  not 
stand  for  SilvanuB,  but  ia  a  Semitio  name,  the  Anuuaic 
form  of  Saul  {Sohmiedel  in  EBi.  4519) ;  in  Ao.  he  ia ' 
the  oompanion  ol  PauL  Judas  and  SiUa  are  leading 
Toen  in  the  Jenualem  ohuroh ;  in  32  they  are  propheta* 
men  holding  official  pooition.  1^  lettnr  they  oury 
ia  addiQeaeoto  Qentife  believers  in  Antiooh  and  Syria 
and  Glida.  Why  not  also  in  Pisidia  and  Lyoaonia, 
the  regions  vieited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  ohs.  131,  t 
Thin  verse  is  the  strongeet,  though  as  ve  have  seen 
not  the  only,  evidence,  that  the  .^rusalem  meeting  is 
10  Aots  miaplaeed.  Ita  historioal  position  is  before  131, 
whw,  as  Fftol  tdis  as  (QaL  lai).  he  had  oarried  on  his 
misBion  in  Syria  and  CSlima  only. — greeOng:  the 
radinuT  salntetion  at  the  beginning  of  a  Greek  letter. 
hi  FaaTe  epistles  it  is  alwaya  expanded. — SH-36  may 
be  oompared  with  Lk.  I1-4 ;  this  reveals  the  editor, 
aa  does  ttie  le^tition  of  tho  doubtfol  story  in  it, 
that  the  disonssion  b^^  not  in  Jerusalem  but  in  the 
northern  chnrohes. — Judas  and  Silas  are  to  oon- 
firm  by  thmr  voice  the  contents  of  the  letter.  There 
follows  vhat  was  proposed  by  James,  D  again  adding 
the  Qolden  Bole  m  ite  negative  form,  and*  after  the 
words"  Ye  shall  do  w^"  "being  borne  akmg  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  words  known  to  Iranvus  and  Tertnllian,  and 
CaTouring  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  leaoriptk 
Tlie  wora  translated  "  Fare  ye  mil  **  ia  the  oidinaiy 
eondtuion  of  a  Qieek  letter. 

XV.  aO-«.  Events  at  Antloeh.— At  Aatioofa  on  tbe 
arrival  at  the  party,  everything  is  quiet  and  deooioaa; 
there  is  no  mmtion  of  the  disturbcon  of  15i ;  the  im- 
uression  is  nven  that  the  authority  of  tJw  Mother 
CSinroh  was  deoisive  to  all.  They  rejoiced  apparmtly 
on  aooount  of  the  freedom  given  nom  unueoeasaiy 
reetriotions  to  the  Gentile  members.  The  {wofdiets 
held  long  diaoourses,  as  pro^ets  were  ejmeoted  to  do 
(Diiaehi,  IO7,  II,  1  Th.  619L).  The  prophets  are  sent 
back  to  Jerusalem ;  D  and  other  anthorities  in  34 
(omitted  in  RV)  aooount  for  the  inoonsistenoy  with  40 
by  saying  that  Silas  chose  to  stay  there  and  that  only 
Judas  made  the  journey.  That  the  peace  which  pre- 
vailed at  Antiooh  was  soon  broken  by  Peter  uid  Jamee 
{Qsi.  2iifL)  ia  not  mentioned.  The  ohuroh  porsoee 
its  course  {tf.  1119!).  The  journey  of  Paul  uid 
Barnabas  detailed  in  chs.  13£.  must  have  taken  place 
at  this  point,  and  a  jonmey  is  given.  But  the  author 
has  tittle  left  to  say  on  it,  aa  he  nas  narrated  it  already. 

XV.  86-XVL  S.  Shorter  Aceoont  of  Panl's  Jonmey 
In  Asia  Minor. — The  editor's  hand  ia  ^parent  througb- 
ont  this  section.  We  know  from  Gal.  213  the  real 
leason  of  Paul's  difference  with  Barnabas,  which  was 
one  of  prind]^ ;  here  it  is  reduced  to  a  personal 
Boatter.  Instead  of  Titus,  who  (GaL  23)  was  not  com- 
pelled to  be  oreumcdsed,  we  have  Timothy,  who  was 
oiroumoised  by  Paul  (I61-3).  In  I64  Paid  aots  as  a 
legate  of  uie  Jerusalem  ohuroh,  handing  -to  the 
faitUul,  city  by  citv,  the  judgm«its  of  that  church, 
to  which  in  his  epiBuea  he  pays  no  regard.  In  16s  the 
result  of  the  journey  is  summed  up  in  a  gennal  state- 
ment saoh  as  that  at  I224 ;  ef.  831.  ;  and  at  16s 
ire  find  we  are  in  the  snbstantial  and  autheatio  tuna* 
tive  of  the  "  Travel-document,"  whitdi  tJtsnoeforwatd 
supplies  the  thread  of  the  story. 

W.  The  statement  of  time  is  vague ;  tiie  object 
stated  for  the  new  journey  keeps  up  the  continuity  of 
thenattative;  Paidmayhesupposeatohavehadluner 
^ —    The  difEnenoe  with  Barnabas  and  that  With 


VaA  were  afterwards  fbrgotteo  (13t3*) ;  ben 
Gr.  states,  with  an  em^Uksis  lost  in  RT,  that  Fsol 
had  a  voy  strong  objeotKm  to  liaifc  as  a  eMananhsi; 
he  would  take  anyone  bat  him.  He  chose  Suaa.  tka 
Jerus^nn  inophet  and  leading  man,  who  was  his  close 
oompanion  up  to  Corinth,  took  put  in  founding  Ihs 
ohuroh  ^ere  (2  Cor.  I19),  and  ia  aasooiated  with  Feci 
as  fellow-wriber  of  1  and  2  Th.,  after  which  he  awean 
no  more  with  Paul,  but  with  Petec  (1  P.  612L  Ck  the 
jonmey  the  aooount  is  meagre;  it  has  besn  iaii 
slready.  The  land  route  is  ohosen  this  tiine^  Banahat 
taJdng  Harit  by  t^e  fwmer  sea  loate^  CSliaia  ii 
tiav^ed,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Tanma.  DstM, 
the  last  stage  of  the  former  journey,  is  now  tbe  tat, 
Lyoaonia  being  entered  from  tiie  south.  Compankw 
of  travel  are  oilisted  on  the  way,  in  |TtieBlir 
Timothy  (see  MofEatt,  EK.  5074).  He  is  a  native  of 
Lystra  (but  see  2O4*),  and  is  favourably  known  aasoni 
believers  there  and  at  loonium.  Panl's  oimamcing 
him  is  contrary  to  the  fsinciide  stated  in  GaL  52,  and  ii 
thought  by  many  eminent  stdiolais  to  be  an  inwtiaB 
of  the  editor  to  countentot  what  is  sud  about  Titos  is 
Gal.  23.  It  is  more  credible,  however,  that  the  ODont- 
daion  did  take  {dace,  TimoUiy  being  half  a  Jew  I7 
birth,  as  Titus  was  not,  and  Paul  sBatiog  to  avoia 
offence  to  the  Jews  among  whom  he  waa  to  timvel 
I64  beiongs  to  the  editors  scheme  and  is  soawly 
histori<»].  The  jdiraaea  are  those  used  to  deaonH 
imperial  rescripts  {ef.  Lk.  2i) ;  the  apostles  and  '  ~ 
as  a  aupreme  authority  have  ordained  them. 

XVL  Jonraegr  ttiroagfa  Asia  Ulnar  la 
doola.— Here  we  come  to  the  "  TxaveUlooaxMBt^'' 
which  is  foUowed  henarfonaid.  It  was  tiU  ttamHf 
tiie  eustom  to  spesk  of  Ihn  **  We-FaMges,**  trUafa  an 
found  in  16xo-t8,  2OV7161  Slx-18,  27i-S8x6,  and  t» 
ascribe  to  t^eee  the  hi^iest  dejuree  of  antheatasity. 
The  pieces  in  the  third  persoa  lying  among  tbesewsR 
thought  to  have  been  written  later  by  the  diaisa 
himself  when  he  oame  to  make  w  his  book,  or  to  hsM 
been  taken  from  otiiersonrassi.  Bat  aea  Inliad.,  {l  7IC 
The  speeches  are  to  be  asoribed  to  the  edttor,  wte  aha 
fills  up  laoonie  in  his  source,  but  he  employs  a  Bon 
oonsideraUe  and  anthentio  sonroe  than  hitherto.  Ths 
sWle  is  short  and  dry ;  the  writer  has  a  emioaB  puasr 
of  ignoring  what  a  most  interesting  in  the  fkiAss 
ohurohes  and  in  Panl's  thoaght. 

What  oomee  first  in  time  in  the  senteooa  in  6L  ii 
tiiat  the  party  was  prevented,  by  the  bicker  |km 
tliat  directed  theirjonmey,  from  ueaohing  m  Am,  ia 
I^esus  and  the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Hincff,  including  tfa> 
isunds.  This,  it  is  plainly  intimated,  was  the  intSDtiDi 
with  which  Paul  set  out  on  this  jonmey ;  but  vfaaa  t 
was  frustratod  they  "  went  through  '  I%rygia  sad 
Galatia,  a  phrase  which  does  not  ezolnde  isiwihiw 
(932,  U24).  But  of  Paul's  experienoe  in  ""^^H.  ass 
of  t^e  Galatian  ohuitdus,  should  thaj  be  in  th*  noA 
as  tiie  present  writer  bdleves  the^  WM«  (aea  oa  M* 
o&fix  hand,  pp.  867,  769),  the  editor  is  qoito  sSnA. 
The  much-detiated  phrase, "  the  Phrygian  and  Qahtm 
land  *'  oonv^  no  dear  imjaeaaion.  Probabty  At 
writer  ia  summing  up  in  brief  phraaea  things  wUA 
had  token  place  before  he  joined  the  par^.  AtKr 
passing  thzwudi  Fhiygia  and  Galatia  thagr  tamd  itm- 
selves  near  Hyai*  end  tried  to  go  nonhwMAs  Ws 
Ktiqrnia,  anoUier  land  lying  on  the  sea,  bnk  tt^  ^ 
the  guiding  power  would  not  sDow.  StodoU  well 
apparently  it  directed  them  to'  go,  thzoii^9|riK 
without  Ungering  in  it,  to  Troas,  The  * 
ably  is  meant,  not  the  town  of  Akrsaadi" 
which  lay  m  the  ooast,  owosite  Tsnadafc  ] 
ns  (2  Cor.  2i3t)  oS  a  fmilifil  miwfam  <!■■»•  1 
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lit«.— 0.  Who  is  the  pemon  who  aroeus  to  Panl  and 
biingi  lum  finally  to  the  step  vhidi  the  {onsoing 
gaofft^iuetl  statemfliit  shows  to  have  attaMtaaand 
yet  danated  him  T  Ramsay  thinks  it  was  Lnke^ 
already  known  to  Paol,  and  the  reading  of  Uie  Peehitta, 
"  Come  oTn  and  iMlp  me,"  would  agree  with  tiutt 
view  (pi  770).  Bat  a  letter  wo  old  have  served  the 
porpose  in  that  oaae.  The  party  is  now  complete, 
dianstandall;  "  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  vision  we  .  . 

XVL  11-16.  PUBppL  WdU^The  voyase  from 
rioas  to  Samothraoe  was  past  Tenedos  and  Imbros, 
md  Samothiaoe  was  abont  halfway.  The  voyage  baok 
xmk  five  days  (20e) ;  this  voyage  only  two,  the  wind 
Muig  favonrablft.  Neapolis  on  the  SbTmonian  ^cM 
laa  whorvee  and  gold  minea  and  lay  m  a  totUe  distnot. 
'hilippi  was  8  miwa  N.  of  Meapolu.  How  it  ooold  be 
ailed  the  "  fint  of  the  diatriot  "  is  not  eleai :  Tfaeosa 
jniM  was  the  oapital  of  Haoedonia,  Amimipolis  ot 
he  distriot  whidi  embraced  Fhilippi.  Philip  -87S) 
ras  made  a  "  oolony  "  by  Augaattui ;  for  its  goranw 
ient»  aee  below.  Paul  was  happy  in  his  Haoedonian 
cmTwta,  to  whom  three  of  Us  extant  epistles  on 
ddressed;  their  franknees  and  affection,  with  their 
■eedom  from  oonoeit,  made  them  fit  for  the  GoepeL 

IS.  It  is  Paul's  ooatom  to  open  his  mission  in  a  new 
laee  among  the  Jewidi  oonunnnity.  PhUippi  had 
3t  a  huge  Jewish  population  %  the  plaoe  of  prayer 
as  by  tiie  xirerside,  ontside  tiie  town,  peitiaps  in  the 
pen  air,  as  in  other  oases ;  the  persona  Paul  finds  ' 
tore  ye  woxaei[t  nnly.  The  teodiing  is  of  an  informal 
itureT '  Liydia  (a  Komon  name^  her  name  at  Thyatira 
lev.  2i8*),wbiohi8inthediBtriotoaUedLydia,  would 
I  different)  is  a  Oentile  devoted  to  Uie  Jewish  religion 
Ik>  has  a  house  at  Philijppi ;  the  indnsby  in  purple 
la  oanied  on  both  at  lliyatira  and  at  ^lilippi  and 
]aired  capital  She  becomes,  instead  of  a  sAomeni 
od-fearer,  p.  826),  a  believer  in  the  Lord,  is  baptised 
th  all  her  bmiBe,  and  ptevails  on  Paul  and  his  peaty  to 
ty  with  her.    Ifaoy  each  women,  affluent  and  devontv 

we  find  in  the  second  part  of  Ao.  and  in  PHtl** 
ifitka  (1350*,  Bom.  16.  PluL  43). 
CVI.  16-18.  BKonlni  of  «  Pow—ed  Gltt— Tha 
Ik  to  tiie  plaoe  of  inayer  is  made  frequently,  and 
<  party  oomee  to  be  known.  A  giri  who  carried  on 
sde  in  the  fortone-telling  of  these  days  notes  them  ; 
;iri  belierved  to  be  possessed  bv  a  python,  a  spirit 
ioh  f»ald  on  being  consulted  foretell  or  warn, 
sibly  a  Tnitriloquist.  She  attaiAws  hen^  to  the 
ty  and  givas  her  veraioa^  to  be  taken  as  Innired, 
wbalb  they  are.  The  treatmeut  for  possession  is 
lied  to  her  soooessfnlly  by  INkul,  irho  is  wearied  of 
ring  luar,  and  her  ^  ooaaos  at  fmee  ((^.  Uk,  lasS, 
F.). 

VL  19-84b  Inyntaonmttt  cA  Panl  and  Silas.  The 
on  Brokeii.^The  "rolen"  (19)  am  the  heads  of 
3e;  they  are  afterwards  «aUedSbnle]|P<,vhiohanBwen 
.he  Roman  Pne$orea.  Philif^  was  a  oolong,  its 
ietraies  were  Roman,  duomh,  and  had  the  fiueee, 
RonubD  rods,  showing  their  power  to  order  a 
iiig,  The  minionanea  are  aocnsed  of  making  a 
irSanoe  in  the  dty,  being  Jews  (Jews  are  genenSy 
'polar,  and  at  Piiilippi  uiey  are  not  strong),  and 
tzodooins  strange  oaetoma,  i.e.  a  leKgion  wliiob 
not.  ao  allowed  one,  in  the  Roman  community, 
twpnloce  t^ss  the  side  of  the  aoonsers  ;  a  beating 
ie  Dakre  body  is  at  onoe  inflicted  (c/.  2  Cor.  Il25)> 
inner  xvieon  into  which  they  were  pat  was,  to 
•  by  otber  known  oasee,  a  place  totallr  dark  and 
•gronnd.  (Cf.  Paaeum  <4  Perpttuit,  3;  Euseb^ 
Hiat.,  V.  t  31.)  The  opening  of  the  doors 
i0  earthqiiake  is  quite  poseiUe,  bat  not  the 
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looeening  of  the  diaios ;  this  hai^Mos  to  Peter  also 
(see  127).  1219  shows  what  happened  to  the  gaoler 
iriiose  prisonMB  escaped.  Thii  one  is  about  to  oommit 
Buiaide.  The  doors  being  open,  thrae  is  some  hght 
in  tlie  inner  ccdl ;  Paul  can  assure  the  gaoler  that  his 
prisoners  ore  oil  safe.  The  reporter  of  Uie  scene  is  not 
pesmt.  The  gaoler  brings  out  Panl  and  Silas  (D  says 
tie  first  secured  the  other  priBoneis) ;  and  in  his  alann« 
having  beard  no  doubt  ot  the  nature  of  their  misrion 
in  the  town  (17),  he  addresses  them  reepeotfolly  and 
asks  than  to  diieot  liim  for  liis  salvation.  The  rest  ol 
the  story  speaks  best  for  its^ 

XVL  8S-40.  Beakonliiff  with  flu  MasMntSk— The 
legal  proceedings  are  to  go  no  further.  Bat  Paul  has 
two  grievanoee  to  dear  up  with  ^e  magistrates  before 
he  will  leave  the  prison.  The  {soceedings  of  the  former 
day  had  no  form  of  law  ;  the  accused  were  not  {nnperly 
tried ;  and  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  beat  a 
Roman  oiUaan.  Many  soholus  infar  thrt  ^las  also 
held  tUs  Eanfc,  but  if  <»»  of  the  two  held  it  the  otm- 
tention  was  jostifled.  The  magistrates  have  to  oome 
themsrives  and  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  tiie 
missioruuies  and  leqnest  them  to  leave  tm  town ;  it 
is  not  an  expakiou,  but  tha  mqaeet  ooold  not  be 


Thanalonlm  (<^.  1  Ih.  Sal— -Femd 
Philippi  to  Amphipolis  u  a  distsnoe  of  80  muea,  from 
Ampnipolis  to  Apollonia  29,  from  ApoUonia  to  Theaso- 
lonioa  3S  miles,  ail  on  the  Via  Sgnaita  which  omneoted 
the  Adriatio  uid  i^e  HeUeepont.  Why  there  was  no 
{oeaohins  at  AmidkipoUs  and  ApoUonia,  we  cannot 
tell ;  probably  i^ere  was  no  synagogue  at  either  ^aoe. 

Tbessalonioa  (p.  876),  on  the  Thennaio  Oulf,  made  the 
cajatal  of  Macedonia  1^  the  Romans  146  b,o.,  and  a 
free  oit^  after  the  Second  Qvil  War,  had  a  parliament 
("  the  people  " ;  demos,  5)andmagiBtiates,(^iten:A«,6) 
of  its  own.  That  it  had  a  Jewian  population  the  text 
shows.  Botonika  ia  still  a  populous  city.  {Since  this 
was  written  it  has  again  become  famona. — A.  8.  P.] 

8.  Sabbattu:  read  "weeks"  {mg.).  Paul's  own 
dewniption  (1  Th.  I5-SX3)  points  to  a  longer  eitay,  and 
diowa  Aim  labomiiifl  with  his  hands  to  suimoTt  himsM 
amid  the  manifold  morts  and  earns  the  bodding  ehoidi 
imposed  on  him.  The  account  hare  given  of  his  preach- 
ing (read  "  he  preached  to  them  from  the  Scriptures," 
the  OT)  is  inadequate,  as  I  Tb,  shows.  There 
is  no  advance  on  Peters  Bonn  on  in  ch.  2.  His  snooeaa 
U)  ifl  immediate,  bat  only  "  some  "  Jews  adhered  to 
hiin;  of  theQreekfrequenten  of  the^ynaoDnu^on  the 
contrary,  a  huge  number,  and  not  a  nw  m  the  leading 
women.  The  change  to  5  is  abrupt ;  nothing  is  said 
of  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  believers  from  the  evnagogoe 
or  of  the  first  members  of  the  ohoTotu  It  is  the  Jews, 
membera  of  the  synagogue  where  the  preaohinR  began, 
who  set  up  an  attack  on  missionoriee,  euBsting  a 
body  of  loafsn  and  ]H»diuing  an  iqnDar.  Ftad  uid 
othMB  of  th»  preaohera  •are  in  the  house  of  Jason* 
and  on  attempt  is  made  to' get  them  oat  and  {daoe 
them  before  we  assembly  of  the  oitizens.  Failing  in 
this  they  turn  to  the  magistrates  ;  Jason  and  some  of 
the  brethren  are  produced  to  than  with  a  vague 
aoonsation  tliat  thfr^  go  abont  the  worid  oieating  dia- 
turbance  and  that  they  bad  another  king — Jesos.  The 
latter  ohaige  was  tarue ;  the  Christians  did  lefaae  to 
call  the  Emperor  their  "  Lord."  The  charge  that  th^ 
do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Onsar  means  tliiB.  It  u 
tluB  that  appeals  to  the  minds  of  the  maoistratee,  and 
makes  them  take  bul  from  Jason  and  the  othem 
before  letting  the  miBaionariee  go. 

XVn.  10-15.  Thiotigh  Bensa  to  Athons.— Bensa 
was  a  populous  place  bnt  ofi  the  main  route.  Paol  and 
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SilM  at  onea  go  to  the  •ynagMpie;  by  tius  time  «e 
ihooM  think  tfiey  oould  aoatocuy  kxdc  to  the  synagogoe 
with  hopeful  eyoe.  The  Bercean  Jem,  however,  were 
"  more  Doble,"  i.e,  betteivbehaved,  than  tiieir  brethren 
at  Thoenalonioa ;  tiiey  did  not  cdose  iAieir  minds  to 
the  measase,  but  applied  themselTee  with  interest  to 
testng  it  by  Scripture.  The  new  church  at  Berosa  is 
composed,  like  that  at  Theaaalonioa,  of  Jews,  Greek 
ladies  of  position,  and  men,  i.e.  Greeks.  We  hear  of 
Sopeter  of  Beroaa  in  2O4.  The  Jews  of  Thessalonioa 
follow  Paul  with  tiieir  hostiUty  and  he  has  to  leave 
Beroea  also.  As  to  Silas  and  iWotby  l^ero  is  a  little 
diffioolty.  In  I85  they  do  not  Join  Paul  at  Athens  aa 
he  expected,  but  at  Corinth.  But  in  1  Th.  3  we  read 
of  Timothy  having  been  with  Paul  at  Aliens,  and 
having  been  sent  by  him  from  there  to  Thessalonioa. 
Ao(mKlinff  to  2  Cor.  I19  Silas  and  Timotl^  aoted  along 
witti  Pam  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Corinthian  ohtmh. 
We  are  not  folly  informed  as  to  theee  movements. 

XVn.  16-^  Paul  »t  AthMiS.— Athens  was  at  tiiis 
time  no  longer  tiie  intdleotual  oentre  of  the  world,  nor 
the  beet  of  the  leading  schools  of  philoso^y ;  bnt  the 
fame  of  the  oit^  drew  many  to  it,  and  a  visit  to  Athens 
gave  finish  to  the  ednoalion  of  a  Bonuu.  With  no 
great  serionmefls,  aU  matters  wore  discussed  there, 
and  it  offcied  no  [Homiflin(|  eoU  fw  the  Ckwp^  See 
Benan'a  dupter  on  Athena  m  his  iSt  PavL 

16.  The  images  of  Athens  were  moltitudinoaa  ;  the 
pillaging  of  Oreek  masterpieoee  by  Roman  magistratea 
was  not  yet  far  advauoed,  and  what  Paul  saw  might 
have  saggested  nfleotionB  on  the  mafcoifioent  aohieT*- 
mente  oTweek  art  Bnt  to  his  Jewish  eye  they  weie 
the  aberrations  of  men  who  did  not  see  God  m  His 
^n«kB  bat  txied  to  make  repreeentations  of  Him  to 
worship ;  he  would  consider  they  were  all  there  foi 
that  mroose  (Etom.  I23, 1  Th.  I9}.— 17.  reasoned :  or 
preacned.  The  Jews  and  God-fearers  in  the  synagogue 
did  not  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  true  nature  of 
idok ;  he  had  as  aaual  began  wi^  them,  but  he  also 
praaidied  in  the  ma^et-plaoe,  in  the  k>w  ground  N. 
of  the  Aeropolis,  to  those  he  met  with,  whfflo  all  the 
life  of  the  city,  intelleotoal  and  otherwise,  had  its 
centre. — 18.  It  was  a  matter  of  oouree  that  he  would 
meet  with  philoeoi^ieiB  there ;  Epioareans  and  Stoics 
(m>.  633S. )  wM<e  by  no  means  the  only  Bohoola  in  Atheps, 
wongh  th^  were  the  oldest,  and  there  is  nothing 
diazaoteriitio  in  their  qneetions  and  replies  {(^.  2i2L}. — 
babUw:  Utk  "seed  jHcker,"  thm  of  one  picking  up 
onunbs  of  wisdom  and  applyii^  them  witiioat  skill 
Bunsay  renders  "bounder  (St.  Paul  the  TfoeeBer, 
pp.243ff.) — a  setter  forth  (tf  strange  gods:  thiswaathe 
charge  brought  against  Sooiates.  "He  does  not  count 
those  gods  whom  the  dty  oounta  suob,  bat  inbrodnoee 
newdenuois,"  The  new  gods  Fanlintrodneed  were  Jestw 
and  jn— t—ia,  i,^,  Besnneotion ;  how  this  was  pitted 
from  his  words  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  resuROOtion  ta 
beated  throughout  Ac.  as  ^nl'a  principal  doctrine 
(see  236,  p.  777).  He  is  taken  to  the  ootart,  not  the  hill, 
Areopagna  ;  the  court  oould  meet  elaewhera,  and  it  also 
had  dkuge  in  Roman  times  of  matters  of  religitm  and 
ednoation  (p.  614).  What  follows  is  not  a  orimmd  pro- 
ceeding but  an  inquiry.  TbespeedLianotoalonlatedfor 
plUkeopheiB  «  it  u  a  popular  aiscoone  against  idolatiy 
with  a  Christian  eoDoltuuon.  It  is  the  apparmt  new- 
ness of  his  doctrine  that  aimiBes  interest}  it  is  aptly 
remarked  how  eagerly  new  things  were  aooght  after 
at  Athena. 

ZVn.  aS-St  PuU'i  Speeeh  to  tl»  Areopagm^He 
opens  witb  a  oompliment  to  the  rehgioeity  of  the 
AUbMtSagm,  Ba  has  wallred  ap  and  down  the  oity 
and  madoed  the  many  objeots  <a  wcoahip ;  be  has  also 


found  an  altar  with  the  inaoriptiop  "  To  the  Dnkwyn 
God  "  (the  argument  that  follows  oaUs  for  the  defiaito 
aitiole).  There  are  various  instances  in  antiqmty  «f 
snob  an  insraiptaon  ;  though  always,  it  is  troe,  in  tte 
|jural,  not  the  mngnlm-  number.  Jerome  says  thi 
msoription  in  the  text  must  have  run  "  To  the  na- 
known  and  foreign  gods,"  and  in  Pansaoiaa,  Fhilo- 
stratus,  ajid  other  anoeat  writen  anoh  insoriptkas 
are  spoken  of.  In  Deissmaim's  St.  Paul  (p.  261)  n 
inaonption  is  deaciibed  whioh  has  reoeotJy  been  an- 
earthed  at  Peigunam,  abo  in  the  plnraL  That  in  cor 
text  is  the  only  example  in  anttqui^  of  the  ineoriptiaa 
in  the  singular,  and  Paul's  argument  is  baaed  on  it  b 
Uiat  form.  It  would  dedioate  the  altar  on  whieh  it 
appeared  to  a  sod  of  whose  name  and  title  the  fiiander 
was  not  sore,  out  whom  he  took  to  he  a  real  being. 
Faol  usee  tiieinacmption  in  an  opposite  senee  and  makes 
it  refer  to  the  one  Suiaeme  God,  Maker  of  the  world. 

25.  That  God  needs  nothing  is  a  commonplaee  is 
anoieat  philosophy  and  literature. — made  ol  one:  AV 
of  me  pnod,  according  to  an  old  reading,  mi^t  Erisr 
to  ths  ancient  belief,  exolnded  by  Qeomaa,  in  the 
aatoohthonoos  origin  of  man.  God  haa  settled  the 
(Oder  inwhiidt  eaoh  people  ia  to  oome  and  the  tatrita^ 
it  ia  to  oooapy ;  the  porpoae  ot  the  wkcAa  la  that  ttay 
diould  se^  for  Elim ;  He  is  not  hard  to  find. — 
own  poets:  the  quotation  (cf-Hi-  liz)  ie  from  a  Sti^ 
poet  AratUB  {Phaenom.  S).  Qeanthee,  abo  a  Stoie,  has 
a  similar  sentamMit:  "  For  we  are  his  (Zeoa'a)  mat." 
Paul  had  im>  need  to  be  familiar  with  Greek  poebyta 
(Oder  to  qnote  a  line  no  donbt  well  known  to  every  ooa, 
In  39  be  oomea  back  to  the  imagee.  AtiteoB  had  many 
artifiooTB  of  sooh  things,  bat  if  man  is  of  God's  raee,BO 
human  figure  in  whatever  precious  metal  oao  expna 
the  IMvine  to  whioh  he  is  kindred.  A  sentenoe  Aoali 
follow,  oondenming  the  view  of  God  whioh  liee  befaiod 
idolatry:  bat  the  speech  bnrriea  to  its  ooKK^naiiia. 
God  might  have  visited  earlier  tiie  mistekan  wonh^ 
of  Hiwi  m  idolatiy  (Bom.  24)  bat  E»  haa  not  dona  aeb 
Now,  however,  the  day  of  ju wnent  is  at  hand  {pB.  Ss) ; 
men  are  called  to  repent;  the  Jndm  is  known.  He 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead. — 8S.  Nothing  mdi- 
oates  judioial  proceedings ;  the  scene  ends  abmpUy 
with  the  moderate  saooess  seemed  by  PaoL  One  nsle 
convert  is  named,  Dionysina,  a  member  of  the  oooit  of 
Areopagus,  and  one  woman,  Damaria ;  and  thavewen 
others.  Of  the  ohimh  of  AttMU  we  hear  no  moi»;  It 
is  perhaps  inofaided  in  1  Oor.  I2. 

ivin.  1-11.  Paul  at  Corintfa^-Corinth  (dl  832). 
the  aeat  of  the  Boman  mooonsnl,  was  to  the  CliriatiiB 
missionary  as  good  a  fl«d  as  Athens  was  the  oppoaNa 
A  great  seaport,  it  was  ma<di  addicted  to  vwe  and 
luxury,  and  had  a  very  mixed  pcpolatioa,  aa  tks 
Oorinihian  epistlea  ahow  us,  of  rich  people  and  poa%  d 
tmdeamoi  and  woold-be  philosophy 

2L  TIm  edict  of  Claudins  (Soet.  ClawUne,  SS)  is  «» 
be  plaoed  in  his  0th  yrar,  i,D.  40  or  50.  We  sfaaB  m 
in  connexion  with  Gallio  that  Paul's  arrival  in  Ouaiatfc 
falls  eariy  in  60.  Aqnila  and  Prisoilla  (b©r  naaae  m, 
for  an  unknown  reason,  daoed  first  in  iS  and  a6,  she 
Bom.  I63),  were  there  before  him,  Jewa  of  ttn  Ob- 
peiBion  Uke  himBrif,  and  oanyins  on  the  aaaaa  tnlL 
It  was  natural  that  he  sbomd  five  with  than  and 
join  his  foroea  to  theirs  in  the  trade  whatanr  it 
was.'  It  was  important  for  him  to  set  an  eaaHola 

'  Ibm  h  aome  dlflarsMW  of  oiUOa  m  to 

**  t«nt  mftker."  aod  we  iboold  Uka  to  know  t  

St  Us  w«k  as  ft  weam.  at  stood  st  a  tsble  m  hi 
(ReaAD  tnoBMrn  taptamr  "1,  or  cat  oat  M  a  tuis 
aboQt thefloor  pnltiog  the  tent  togatbir..  ~  "  ~ 
ga^^eaiomM  with  bsni.  tben  wwU 
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iodnstiy  and  of  indepmidenoe. — 4  is  an  editorial  in- 
mrtioOt  as  5  (lead  -with  AV,  "  Paul  was  jveased  m 
nuit ")  tells  db  that  the  efiootive  synagogae  praaoliiiig 
(fid  not  b^m  tall  Silas  and  Timothy  joined  hun.  The 
tNior  of  the  preeohing  Ib  dlfleEent  from  that  at  Attiens» 
but  Fanl's  pieadiing  was  more  than  this  (1  Cor.  2a), 
It  is  addiMeed  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagt^oe,  and  sets 
up  v^ement  opposition  on  their  part ;  Paul  then  aeta 
aoooiding  to  ^e  prinoiide  stated  in  I346.  and  totiu 
to  the  GMitUes.  Vkom  I  Oan,  we  aee  that  the  Oorinthiaa 
ohuroh  oontained  a  Jewidi  element  {7i8),  bat  was 
predominantly  Gentile  {lis). — 7.  The  opposition  de- 
cided Paul  to  change  lus  lodgings  ;  he  left  the  hooae  of 
Aqnila  the  Jew  and  went  to  uiat  of  Titos  Just  as,  a 
Gmtile  by  birth,  who  had  frequented  the  synagogue. 
That  this  faoaae  was  oloae  to  the  synagogue  would 
make  the  breach  more  marked  ;  the  Carirtaaa  meeting 

r>baUy  took  plaoe  thwoi  Gtiapna  la  mentioned  in 
Cbr.  1  14  aa  an  eariy  oonveii  whom  Paul  himself 
baptized.— -0.  This  promise  explains  Paul's  kmg 
leaidenoe  at  Corinth.  The  attack  (ia-17)  did  not  taka 
plaoe  at  onoOk  The  ohraiidogioal  data  in  i&o.  •» 
satisfaotory. 

Xvm.  12-17.  GalBo  and  Pud.— Gallio'a  prooonsul- 
ship  is  fixed  by  an  ineoiptaon  at  Delphi  whion  came  to 
light  in  1006 ;  and  givefl  an  ahsolato  date  in  PaoSns 
obrcHiology  tp.  666).  Ho  had  not  been  woocmBol  whea 
Paul  oame  to  Corinth  (iz) ;  his  arrival  in  Aobaia  is 
foond  to  have  boon  after  midsummer  (a.d.  61),  while 
Paul  oame  there  early  in  60.  Gallio  was  the  brother  of 
the  philoso}^er  Seneoa,  who  desoribea  him  aa  "  swaet " 
(diiZcM),  and  was  a  man  of  the  highest  eultuiec  After 
his  azxiTal  tliB  Jem  Imxndit  Paul  before  him  on  tho 
same  charge  as  that  made  at  Philippi  (I631)  and  at 
Theaaalomoa  (177),  that  he  preaobed  an  illegal  idigion. 
Gallio  at  onoe  deoides  that  as  no  punishabte  aofe  is 
alleged,  he  will  not  enter  on  disonsaion  aa  to  a  doctrine 
and  a  oontroversj  about  persons  and  the  Jewish  Law, 
and  BO  dismisses  the  ease.  The  attack  made  1^  the 
Jews  drew  down  the  wrath  of  the  popalaoe  CD  haa 
*'  an  the  Greeks  '*).  Sosthenes  (not lie  of  1  Oor.  Ii) 
has  to  Bofier  for  it ;  QalUo  oontinaes  in  his  attitude 
cd  indifierenoe  to  Bach  sqaabbles. 

From  I818  to  1930  we  have  a  set  of  aneodotes  montty 
connected  with  £^eBD8  and  hanging  loosely  together. 

xvm.  18-88.  immvg  to  Syrla.-^o  Bpeoial  objeot, 
IB  Btated  ;  the  facta  are  plaoed  before  us  alwnptiT,  and 
Bome  are  hard  to  understand.  An  apostle  u  by  his 
office  a  traveller  who  does  not  give  himself  to  any  one 
ohuroh,  and  Paul  had  been  the  beet  part  of  two  yeara 
at  Corinth  when  he  bade  the  brethren  there  farewell  and 
sailed  for  Syria.  It  was  Aquila,  not  Paul,  who  had  a 
vow  and  terminated  it  at  Cenchren.  For  the  hair  sacri- 
fice, aee  Nn.  6*.  and  (^.21 24  below;  ft  would  refer  here 
to  an  escape  from  some  danger  of  which  we  know 
nothing — 19.  At  EpheeuBPauraddreBBesraa  elsewhere, 
the  JewB  in  the  Bynagogue,  and  is  well  leceived,  bat 
he  will  not  stay  there.  Witii  a  promise  to  return  he 
Beta  off  on  the  voyage.  He  lands  at  Ctesarea,  and  goes 
up  and  greets  the  ohuroh.  Jerusalem  ia  not  mentioned, 
nor  any  wrand  which  would  take  him  there,  and,  so 
far  aa  tiie  words  ahow,  the  ohuroh  may  have  bem  that 
at  Ctosaraa,  The  D  text  oi  19i  denies  that  I^nl  went 
to  Jemaalem  at  this  time.  Hie  phrase  "  vent  down 
to  Antiooh  **  does  not  imply  that  he  went  there  from 
JerosaJnn  (ef.  85).  He  would  reach  Antiooh  in  late 
autumn  and  spend  the  winter  there,  and  go  westwaids 
when  the  roads  were  open  in  B]»fn^  The  loute  is 
tho  same  as  that  of  166, 

xvm.  M-aS.  ApoDw  at  l^hcnn^  ApoDos  is  well 
known  to  ns  firom  1  Ooc ;  his  name  was  adopted  hy 


one  of  the  Corinthian  parties  as  tjtedr  standaid  (1  Oar.  I 
13*).  Here  we  ham  moie  about  himf  that  he  was  at 
EpmoB  in  ihuil's  abBenoe^  and  that  Aqndk  and  PiiiH 
cilia  were  of  use  to  him  as  teaidien.  He  is  a  ooltavated 
Alexandrian  with  a  good  grasp  of  Soriptore,  and  he 
has  also  had  instruction  (e/,  mg.)  in  Uie  way  of  the 
Lord ;  (.&  probably  in  the  datiee  and  observances  of 
the  new  religion.  He  haa  the  gifts  of  a  teacher, 
eathosiaan  lox  the  Bubjeot,  infonnation,  oonviotion 
(the  word  traiulated  "  carnally  "  convevs  mora  ^ol>> 
ahly  this  meaning) ;  one  thing  he  ladn.  Thsra 
seems  to  have  been  at  Ephesos  a  set  of  followem  of 
John  the  BaptAst  with  hia  water  baptism  withont  the 
Spirit  (jk  771).  PrtsoiUa  and  Aquila  fill  ap  what  is 
wanting  to  Apollos'  equipment  as  a  Christian  misaionaiT 
and  he  goes  to  Corinth  (in  Paul's  abeence  from  both 

riee)  reoonmiended  by  the  brethren  at  EpbiBBaB, 
explains  tho  matter  thus :  **  There  were  soma 
CorinUilans  living  at  BjAieBaB,  and  when  they  heard 
him  they  urged  hun  to  go  with  them  to  Hbfiix  mf,  and 
on  his  agrenng  the  Ephesians  wrote  to  the  biethiea 
at  Corinui  to  receive  the  man."  There  he  used  his 
gtft  ("  grace ' '  seems  a  better  reading ;  ef.  mg.)  efFectually 
to  help  the  betievers.  That  lus  doctrine  was  different 
from  Paul's,  if  only  in  style,  appeaiH  from  1  Oor;,  hot 
not  from  AOm 

XIX.  1-7.  Otfaar  FdOswen  cC  John  tte  B^<M  at 

^hesns.^ — Paul's  retam  to  Bimbos,  promised  m  ISst, 
iB  made  a  part  of  tins  anecdote.  Wa  movements  were 
not  fully  known,  aa  we  saw  in  1831-23.*  The  story  is, 
like  that  of  Apollos,  obsoare ;  it  exhibitB  a  bizarre  form 
of  early  ChriBtianitv  {ef.  St4S.),  For  "into  John's 
baptasm"  we  should  expect  ''into  John's  name." 
Speaking  with  tonguea  mdioates  (as  in  1045!)  the 
deewnt  ot  the  Spirit.  The  whole  story  ia  primitive. 

XIX.  8-10.  rail  at  l^beBiiBw — After  three  months  in 
tiie  Bynagogne  (18i9-3i,a6)  Paol  finds  it  neoeasaiy,  as 
in  other  plues,  to  leave  it,  and  takes  his  followers  to  the 
leotnie  room  of  Tyrannns,  wfaeie  he  preaches  to  them. 
D  and  other  aatiloritieB  add.  "  from  the  flfOi  to  the 
tenth  hoar,"  which  oorresponds  to  the  time  after  the 
oonoloBLon  of  buaineea. 

XIX.  11-30.  nraeles,  Bxordsms,  Bnmlng  c(  Booki 
of  Hagle. — Peter's  shadow  cored  the  sick  ;  ^ul's 
minor  articles  of  olothiit^  do  the  same,  aooording  to  tho 
wideeiaead  belief  of  antiquity  in  the  indirect  oommnni- 
catton  of  penonal  influence.  The  belief  in  posseBsion 
is  best  known  to  UB  from  the  Ooapels  in  Palestine ;  bat 
Greek  magical  litentan  diows  tiiat  it  fkxiridied 
vigoroasly  in  otiwr  ooantries  also.  A  hamoroos 
story  follows,  about  some  wandering  Jews  who  used 
the  name  of  Jesos  as  an  inBtrument  of  exorcism  M.  819). 
— 18.  I  adjnn  yon :  «.&  "to  come  cot  of  him. ' 
Soeva  must  be  intended  as  a  Jewish  hidi  priest,  but 
th«e  ia  none  of  such  a  namci — ^16.  kon:  shoaU  be 
"  aU  *'  (Bse  Honlton,  Ptalegomeiia,  p.  90).— VI.  The 
name  <x  the  Lrad  JesoB  is  tlie  poww  hy  which  stwdi 
tUiiga  otnne  to  pass  (36^—18.  Ths  deeda  oonfeBsed 
mint  be  saoh  as  we  read  tit  in  magical  papyri. — 19. 
ennoDS  irto :  a  enphemism  for  magic  img.).  These 
would  be  books  of  iormnl»  for  compelling  the  aaaigt- 
ance  of  spiritttsl  beings,  or  aecmhw  the  idfeoti<nis  of 
a  beloved,  or  for  hiflionng  pain  and  spiritoal  torment, 
Bpheaian  charms  had  a  special  reputation.— 60,000 
^acM  at  Bttver:  bbt  £2000,  bat  we  do  not  know  th« 
rate  at  which  auch  books  were  sold. 

XIX.  aiL  Paol'i  Plan  of  TtaA—lba  dan  here 
stated  (lor  "in  tiw  spirit,*'  "in  hb  spirit/^  "in 

'  Dnadihae:  "WbenPMl  wWied  tofoOowhtaownptaa  and 
to  tnvd  to  AmalBBuua  Spirit  said  to  Urn  to  letum  to  aA, 
and  bo  mat  OwNitfi  ttae  nnper  parti  aod  obbb  to  Epbons." 
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apiitt  "  may  mffioe)  Is  diat  iaUmated  in  1  Cor.  165> 
viikh  he  says  in  2  Ow.  list  that  he  changed,  and 
wliidi  eventaally  he  carried  out  as  far  as  to  Corintii 
(3  On.  2i2).  Hia  desire  to  Tieit  Rome  was  an  old 
one;  see  Rom.  I13-16,  I624.  In  Ao.  the  shadoT  of 
this  journey  has  already  been  felt  (18zi,  19i,  Cod.  D). 
Timotby'a  jotimey  to  Corintli  is  also  spoken  of ;  in 
1  Cor.  1610  he  is  to  return  to  Paol  before  the  latter 
seta  ODt^  The  name  Erastna  oooois  in  Rom.  I633 
and  2  Tim.  42o,  bat  it  may  he  doubted  whetiut  one^ 
two,  or  three  persons  are  spoken  of  in  the  tiuwpssBSges 
(see  Headlam.  art.    Brastns  "  in  HDB). 

XIX.  28-41.  Tmnntt  at  Bphenis.— A  change  of 
relision  {for  "  the  Way,"  ef.  93}  bears  hardly  on  oertain 
trades.  In  oh.  16  the  Gospel  intnf^red  with  the  trade 
of  soothsaying ;  hare  the  art  of  the  silversmith  sofien. 
Tliis  opens  a  Urge  ohapter  in  tte  eaiiy  liistoiT  <rf 
C!hii^tianity<<^.TertaIlian.Oi»d«Pta&U0t!fo^  The 
Soldier'M  Croum).  Demetrius,  to  judge  from  fais 
Bpeooh,  is  latiier  an  employer  than  a  oraftsman.  His 
bnsineas  has  been  falling  off,  or  he  foazs  it  may  do  ao. 
The  fiilrer  shrines  would  be  used  as  mementoes  of 
travel,  but  people  woold  not  puiohase  them  if  t^ey 
osasad  to  banere  in  Artmnis,  and  this  was  thearidsnt 
ootoome  of  Fftnl's  teaohing.  Hie  silTaramitiu  and 
allied  trades  are  therefore  called  togeUier,  and  it  is 

Eointed  out  that  not  only  the  trade  tnii  the  goddess 
ersetf  must  suffer  if  the  preaohing  goes  on.  The 
audience  fully  agrees,  works  itseJf  up,  and  veats  its 
feelings  in  the  cry  or  invocation, "  Qxeat  Artemis  of  the 
E^UMoa  "  (1/.  D).  The  fee^  ovetflows  the  dty ; 
tw  population  flo(^  to  «-meeting  in  t^e  theatre;  Two 
oi  PmVe  comi>anionfl  are  hurried  there.  Aristarohns 
is  of  Thessalonioa  (2O4) ;  Gains  is  called  a  Haoedoniaa 
{tjf.  I  Cot.  I14,  Rom.  I623),  bat  in  2O4*  is  perhaps 
said  to  be  of  Dorbe.  Paul  is  kept  by  his  friends  from 
going  to  the  theatre ;  eo  this  was  not  the  deadly  pml 
of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  U,  49.  Some  of  ti» 
AsiaTchs  also  (imperial  functionaries  with  oertain 
leligioiu  dntisB  oonneoted  witb  Hna  tem|des  and  servioe 
of  EmpeiOT  in  Asia)  dissoade  him  from  going  to 
the  meeting;  he  has  thm  attained  an  iimuratial 
position  at  fiidiesas.  The  meeting  is  graphically  de- 
soribed,  tiie  shouts,  \ho  confusion,  the  want  of  purpose. 
A  Jew  named  Alezandor  is  put  forward  by  his  feflow- 
ooantrymen  to  n>eak;  he  no  doubt  waa  rea^  to 
disown  the  Christaans  and  denounce  them  as  the  Boanie 
of  nues^  bat  the  oiowd  nCose  to  Itsteo  to  a  Jev>  and 
set  np  agafai  the  shout  "  Great  Artemis  I "  "  Gnat 
Artemis  1  idiich  goes  on  for  two  houn.  Tbm  the 
towiKdedc,  who  doabtlees  has  seen  suoh  outbreaks 
befoie,  comes  forward  and  wit^  a  httle  flatten'  auieta 
the  people  down.  All  know,  he  saya,  that  B^Msns 
is  the  Waiden  of  gnat  Artemis  sod  of  the  image  whkh 
fell  down  from  heaven  (not  a  pretty  image  if  it  was  Hke 
the  known  tepteeentationa  of  i^e  goddess  ;  Dometxius 
dealt  more  iu  temple-modds,  which  nug^t  be  more 
artistio).  Robbing  of  temples  (37)  was  an  offenoe  wiOi 
which  jews  were  liable  to  be  charged  {eob  Rom.  222); 
the  town -clerk  vonohes  for  those  agamst  whom  this 
tumult  has  been  got  np,  that  they  oould  do  nothing  of 
that  sort,  nor  yet  blasfdieme  the  goddess.  Dranetrios 
is  to  pcooeed  regularly  m  the  oourt3  if  he  has  any  lawful 

C ranee,  and  any  public  qaesti<m  is  to  be  s^Aled  in 
regular  meetmg  of  tiie  oitizeos.   The  town  has 
gravely  exposed  iteuf  by  the  tumult. 

XX.  1-6.  ToGnees;  RatnntoTtoai.— The  journey 
sketched  in  19ai,  1  Cor.  I65-9,  io  mtered  on ;  for  whs^ 
happened  at  Troas  and  in  Maoed<Hiia  on  ti»  way 
^.  S  Oor.  2x^,  75  ;  bat  of  ail  that  intense  OTpnieooo 
then  is  little  eoho  in  Acts.  The  dratohes  ol  tiie  joumey 


did  not  fix  what  roate  was  to  be  fcflowed  from  Owes 

to  Jerusalem ;  here  (3)  we  find  tiiat  tho  intentioB  -mm 
to  by  sea.  Tlie  uan  is  changed  on  aooonnt  of  a 
Jewish  plot^  Aoooroingly  Paul  sets  out  to  Maoedoida 
with  a  part  only  of  his  oompaniooB.  the  others  renuuning 
behind  in  Greece  and  overtakii^  the  party  by  aoa. 
Light  is  shed  on  this  journey  by  the  eputtes ; 
Rom.  1522-33,  1  Cor.  I61-4,  and  especially  2  Oor. 
where  Paul  explains  the  arrangements  for  carrying  to 
Jeroaalem  the  money  ooUeoted  in  Maoedoma  and 
Gfeeoe  for  Uie  poor  of  Jndaa,  and  introdnoes  tiw 
enToya  chosen  the  Macedonian  ohurohes  who  an 
to  so  witib  him.  The  land  party  aooompaaying  FlHd 
emhraoes  Sopa.ter  of  Beroea,  aoa  of  Fyrrhns,  Aris- 
tarchus  and  Seoundus  of  Thessalooica  2  Oor.  Sit 
and  22 ;  these  would  see  their  friends  on  tbe  way),  and 
Galas  snd  three  men  from  Asia  Minor.  In  Iftsg  QaiM 
is  named  with  Aristandias  as  a  HaeadoniaiL  Ths 
insertion  of  a  oolon  after  Gains  in  the  Qt.  woold  gr*s 
"  and  Timothy  of  Derbe."  For  Tychicoa,  ^.  OoL  47 ; 
for  Troi^iiman,  2129,  2  Tim.  420^  The  date  at  the 
sailing  of  the  others  (6)  is  given  by  the  Jewi^  oalsadv: 
th^  reach  Troas  in  was  than  five  days  <lttii*]^  and 
the  nnlted  party  ^end  a  Mc^  them 

XZ.  7-li  sSatf  ol  Kntrotak— Paol  spaahs  of  tta 
first  day  of  the  week  in  1  Cor.  I62,  hut  nnt  nf  a  lirnsfcing 
of  bread  on  thtA  day,  which  appears  beie  as  an  estab- 
lished usase  (ef.  242).  It  is  nul's  last  interview  with 
these  people,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  it  The  Eghti 
may  be  mentioned  because  of  the  aoousatioa  in  enify 
days  that  tiie  Lord's  Suppw  was  paxtakm  of  in  daik- 
nasB  anl  was  aooompanied  by  exoesss^  BotTohm  (9) 
is  a  oommon  namei  The  treatment  is  like  that 
BKjah  (1  K.  172i),  hut  the  inddent  may  be  qnle 
nataralt  it  is  reported  by  an  eyewitness.  It  does  sot 
interrupt  the  prooeedings  nor,  exoept  for  a  afaott  tfase^ 
Paul's  preaching,  whion  goes  on  till  dawn,  after  ths 
biead  ia  broken. 

XX.  18-1&  TRW  to  UMMr- In  tl»  niiimdia 
Catena  we  read  ;  "  But  Luke  and  those  with  me  mm 
OD  the  vessel  "  ;  words  which,  if  we  were  aaro  of  tMr 
really  being  in  the  journal,  would  show  that  Lnka  wm 
not  its  author.  Pieusohen  thinks  the  orujnal  text 
was,  "  But  I,  Lake,  and  those  with  me^"  toe  jaasH 
text  being  grammatically  impoaBiU%  and  tiiA  enanda- 
ticm  in  the  Armenian  easy. 

18.  Ami,  about  twdvemflea  from  Iteaa  19  fandtea 
a  hilly  load.  A  ship  has  to  round  Oape  T^fcjw^  n» 
Or.  does  not  compel  as  to  think  that  ISnl  walked  the  dis- 
tanoe ;  he  may  have  ridden. — 14.  lOQtaw,  the  es^atal 
of  Lesbos,  is  not  far  from  Aasoa.  For  Chios  and  Saiooi, 
see  EBi,  HDB.— 15.  The  call  at  Tiogyllinm  is  omM 
in  the  oorreoted  text  The  voyage  of  four  day* 
made  with  the  N.  wind,  which  fabws  at  that  asoM 
eaiiy  in  the  day  and  diea  awtay  later.  Tbe  diip  sms 
to  have  been  at  the  eommand  of  the  pai^.  x6  &rmim 
of  haste  at  tiie  beglniting  of  the  Jotnoey ;  it 
to  have  been  nnneoesBaiy  latra  {(f.  2I4),  and  the 
for  avoiding  Ephasus  may  have  lain  in  the  cto 
stances  of  PaoTs  leavuig  that  ^aesi — 16.  ¥txm 
days  of  unleavened  bread  (6)  to  Penteoost  is  m 
of  six  weeks,  and  Paul  soMns  to  have  reached  ~ 
at  tiie  time  of  a  festival  (21a6). 

XX.  17-86.  PanTi-Spaeeh  to  ttw  Elkn 
at  WletlU^-See  Ramsay,  art.  "  Miletna  "  in 
to  the  diffioulties  of  the  joamey  at  that 
Miletos  to  Bphesoa;  one  had  to  sail  to 
make  from  uiere  a  jounwy  of  2S  nalea 
mountains  to  Ephesos.  Tbia  eldea  cr  sndntMi 
afterwards  eaUed  " bishops *>  or  -Smmn" 
mshe  the  toOsome  ionmsy,  o^d^Fud  tAimm 
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Ifehtnlud  Paul  addreMiiig  Jmn  (oh.  13)  and  Gentiles 
di.  17);  heie  he  addreeeee  Christian  offioe-bearers  at  a 
iolemn  point  of  his  life.  This  speech  hardly  stood  aa 
ro  iure  it  in  the  eouroe ;  atiU  there  are  things  in  it 
rhioh  do  belong  to  this  sitnation  and  to  no  other ; 
ome  beads  of  it  might  be  in  the  source,  whioh  have 
«eo  mAni  ap  later  vith  hints  from  I^ul's  emsUes 
nd  otiierwritiiigB,aiul  witb  xefexoooei^aa  we  shall  see, 
>  hter  oirounurtanoee  In  the  CSiaroh.  The  irtiole  is  in 
fine  t^h  and  in  a  warm  tone  of  sentiment.  There 
an  entoe  abeenoe  of  speoifia  Paolina  ideas,  but  there 
much  in  it  that  Paul  oould  sav  and  did  say  {cf. 
ambridge  Bitiicid  Esstzya,  pp.  401ff.)- 
XX.  l§-37.  Pathetlo  Apped  to  PftOl's  Past  Work  at 
phems  and  to  Ids  Pnsent  PudttOL— 18.  sttar  wkat 
sooerlwu  with  yon:  cf.  1  Th,  2i.— 19.  servtag  the 
ml:  cf.  Rom.  li,  PhiL  li.— toan:  cf.  1  Cor.  23.— 
ab :  from  the  Jews ;  these  are  not  specified  in  the 
nativ«t-^0.  In  houses:  e.g.  of  Aquila, — 21.  re- 
liance .  .  .  Jesus:  cf.  I  Th.  19!— bound  ...  to 
usalem:  Rom.  1630-33  Dhows  the  same  mood. — 
These  intimations  come  aftorwiids  (21iof.).— 
-  ministry  .  .  .  Jesus:  somewhat  difEerent  from 
al's  usual  statement  on  the  subject. — 25.  How  is  he 
sore  he  will  never  be  at  Epheeos  again  ?  Jew^ 
tility  did  not  usoally  keep  him  from  revirating  his 
irohes,  and  he  is  mdulrang,  at  tho  period  this 
pter  refers  to,  m  plans  ot  a  journey  to  Spain  {see 
n.  1534). 

X  26-SO.  Datles  ol  the  SUers :  Coming  Dangers. 
liey  are  to  be  as  free  from  blaoie  as  he  is.  The 
y  Ohoet  has  made  them  epiacopoi  of  the  flock, 
overaeera  /  if  we  remember  what  the  void  means 
mity  traiiBlate  "  bishops " ;  they  are  tho  same 
ons  aa  the  elders  (17).  The  offioe  is  local  in  eariy 
rdi  life  ;  Pan!  mentions  it  only  in  PhiL  Ix  ;  he 
Taliy  speaks  of  "  those  who  are  over  you  and 
oniah  yoa" ;  see  Bom.  12s,  1  Th.  fits.  The 
eet  tnahops  have  to  do  with  tiio  stores  and  tiw 
itaJit^  of  a  Ohuroh  (see  1  Tim.  3, 617^-90,  Tit.  Ij-g, 
XV.) ;  those  spoken  of  ham  have  to  do  witb 
un«  (cf.  1  P.  6a). 

,  ^e  end  is  strange.  WH  propose  to  read  "  the 
I  of  His  own  aoa." — 28f.  Who  the  adveraarieB  are, 
rrt  to  tell ;  there  are  predictions  all  through  the 
persecutions  witiiont  and  of  strange  dooferinea 
g  within  (1  Jn.  219,  Rev.  214).  The  mention  of 
pa  azid  the  forecast  of  heresies  are  probably  both 
s  of  A  somewhat  later  time  for  the  redaction  of 
peeoh. 

.  82-8&.  CooelalOllv--Sa.  Read  48.  Cf,  2 
2x4t,  1  Cor.  4x3, 1  Th.  29.-85.  thtt  words  01  the 
'esns,  wbiohaniniKnieofourGoBpri8(BeeEoclna. 

Clam.  2i),  make  a  very  efieotive  oonolosion  of 
iaotinfS  Bpeeoh. 

1-6.  From  mietns  to  Tyre^The  sailing  is  by 
fith  a  following  wind  (cf.  2O15).  After  "  Patara 
9  And  M;na,  where  Paul  touched  on  his  journey 
ne  (see  275).  Vessels  from  the  East  for  Rome 
for  Myra  and  coasted  from  there.  The  veesel 
.saam  in  vrhich  Paul  was,  whether  or  not  ohartered 
t  party,  inobably  went  no  further  than  Patara 
ra  ;    he  nad  to  tranship,  and  the  rest  of  his 

was  on  the  open  sea,  past  the  SW.  comer  of 
.  whioh.  was  aii^tod.  At  Tyre  there  was  an 
d.  delay  for  the  disoharge  of  cargo  Jc/.  "  aocom> 

tb&  dAvs,"  3).  The  Christjans  m  the  lar^ 
d  to  be  HM^ed  fw,  bnt  th^  took  an  interest  m 
:ad  -wakxned  him  tlutt  it  was  danserotH  for  him 
o  Jsmsalea.  Paul  was  himaelf  aware  ot  the 
(R«xni.  1630!).   The  aoena  on  ib»  beach  ahowa 
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that  tho  ohuroh  at  Tyre  was  not  a  huge  tme ;  the 
fragranoe  of  it  is  stiU  sweet  to  us. 

XXL  7-14.  To  OSBSarea.— From  Tyre  to  Ptokmais 
(p.  28)  is  20  miles.  The  stay  there  is  brief ;  the  joomoy 
from  Ptolemaifl  to  Cnsarea,  about  30  miles,  was  prob- 
ably by  land.  Philip  arrived  at  Coaarea  after  his 
meeting  with  the  ennuoh  (840) ;  he  still  hved  Hhbm  and 
he  reoeived  the  party.  Kme  ctf  the  pcoidieoiea  of  Ida 
dan^tets  on  this  oooaai<m  are  given ;  the  visit  laated 
some  days,  and  if  Philip  was  one  of  the  Twelve  as  well 
as  one  ot  the  Seven  of  Aa  6,  much  would  be  said  that 
we  should  like  to  know.  The  third  Gospel,  aooording 
to  some  Boholais,  was  largely  indebted  to  this  meeting. 
Agabus  (II28)  is  here  introduoed  to  us  afreefa,  and 
symboliseB  wiu  Paul's  girdle  the  Ixmds  and  imiKiacHi- 
ment  which  in  2O33  I^iu  said  were  everywhere  foretold 
to  him.    Yet  his  reeolaticHi  is  not  shaken. 

XXL  ISL  To  Jwosalem^**  We  peeked  up  "is  prob- 
ably nearer  the  original  than  either  AV  or  RV  (see 
tnff.).  The  arrangement  of  quarters  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  party  is  intwesting;  but  D  and  the  Philoz.  Syriae 
nad :  "  whm  we  oame  to  a  certain  village  we  found 

auartera  with  Mnason."  The  journey  was  66  milea ; 
ley  would  be  more  than  one  mght  on  the  way. 
XXL  17-26.  Arrival  at  Jemsalem:  PanTs  Nailittfl 
Vow. — ly  gives  the  general  impression  on  both  sides 
when  Paul  arrived  ;  m  18  he  presMite  himself  to  James 
with  his  retinae,  md  finds  the  elders,  i.e.  the  ^veming 
body  of  the  Church  (II30),  assembled  to  receive  tiiem. 
His  report  to  them  is  given  as  in  1427,  I64.  Nothing 
is  said  ot  ihe  anbveatum  from  the  (lurches  of  Maofr- 
donia  and  Greece.  Tbio  ddeis  have  already  been 
considering  Paul's  arrival,  the  painfol  impressions 
which  prevail  abont  him  and  doubtless  oooasioned  the 
warnings  reoeived  on  the  journey,  and  possible  meana 
of  removing  them.  They  represent  moltitodes  vi 
Jews  who  wUeve  in  Christ  and  yet  are  npholden  of 
the  Lav  and  the  customs.  These  CSuiatiaa  Jews  have 
been  told  that  Paul  eooomttgoe  all  the  Jewa  who  live 
among  Geotilas  to  desert  Moees,  to  ^ve  up  oireumoisiiu 
(heir  obildren  and  all  their  distinctive  |»actioes.  Th» 
must  i^aoe  the  Jewish  Christians  in  a  painful  position. 
Paul  shoold  oonsidw  this.  The  elders  have  thought 
of  a  plan  to  remove  these  misoonoeptionB  and  estal&h 
lUs  rapntation  as  a  law-adding  Jew.  Be  is  to  awooiate 
himself  vitii  foni  men  who  have  a  Nazirite  vow 
(Nn.  6*)  to  disoharge,  himself  oominc  nnder  the  same 
vow  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  whole  party. 
The  fierson  f«kmg  the  vow  let  his  hwr  grow  and 
absttuned  from  every  form  of  wine  and  defiling  oontaot, 
and,  when  the  vow  matured,  presented  offerings  at  Uie 
Temple  (Nu.  613-17),  and  then  shaved  his  head  and 
pat  the  hair  in  the  ftre  of  t^e  saorifloe.  Paul,  having 
jost  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  oonld  not  fully  discharge 
auoh  a  tow,  which  took  tdme  (at  least  thirty  days)  | 
but  the  considerable  expense  of  the  party  of  five,  two 
lambs  and  a  ram  each,  with  additions,  would  show 
bis  sincerity  as  a  supporter  of  the  Temple  and  ite  lites. 
This  on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  GentQe 
Christians  the  careful  observance  of  the  rescript  of  eh. 
IS.  will  secure  the  portion  of  the  law  for  all  partias, 
Paul  agrees;  he  goes  next  day  to  tiie  Temple  and  adda 
his  vow  to  theirs  ;  it  is  to  be  for  seven  days  (27). 

XXL  27-88.  Ontbatst  ol  Jewteli  Fray  against  Panl 
In  the  Tuaple:  his  Arrest— A  week  later  Paul  is  in 
the  Temple  to  discharge  bis  vow  ;  whether  it  was  di>- 
(diai^ed  or  not  is  nnoertain.  The  sidit  of  him  there 
infuriates  certain  Jews  from  Asia  (Ephesoa  was  the 
metzopoHs  of  Hhalt  provinoe),  who  at  onoa  hegfn  shout- 
ing, aa  they  by  lAidr  hands  cm  Paul,  that  he  toadies 
everywhere  a  doetrine  auliverrivo  ol  all  that  the  Jaw 
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held  dear ;  and  tiiat  he  had  violated  the  Temple  by 
taking  a  Gentile  into  the  inner  oourt.  An  insoription 
on  the  rtUhn^B  (Rev.  lis*,  cj.  Eph-  2i4*)  denoonoed 
the  penalty  of  death  B^gainst  any  Qeatile  found  there. 
It  vas  a  Bosptoion  merely ;  Trophimus  ^204)  had  been 
seen  with  Paul  on  the  streete  out  not  m  the  Temple. 
Paul  18  dialed  at  onoe  out  of  the  Tomide^  whioh  he  is 
aooaaed  of  ^^liiw  and  which  most  ai  onoe  be  dearad. 
The  Roman  gairuon  at  Jenualnn  was  a  oohort  (600 
msa)  with  Bome  oavalry,  mider  a  tribune  (31  mg.) ;  it 
was  lodged  in  the  Antonia  Tower  at  the  Nw.  oomer  of 
the  Temple  area  wd  oonneoted  with  the  Temple  by 
two  flifi^tB  of  atepa.  The  tribune,  thinking  he  has 
before  him  a  dangerou/u  ohamoter,  orders  him  (33)  to 
be  heavily  ohuned{qf.  126), and  to  aaoortain  iha  nuriti 
of  tiie  oaao  tains  him  up  to  the  bamoks  (34}. 

86.  Awajr  with  Urn:     Lk.  23i3. 

XXL  87-40.  Oonvanation  on  the  Steps:  Paul 
Addreasee  the  Jem.— Joaephus  {Wars,  ZI.  xiii.  6,  Ant. 
XX.  Tiii  6)  tells  ns  of  an  £g;n)tian  Jew  who,  under 
Felix,  led  30.000  maa  to  the  Mount  of  Ohves  with 
Komiaas  of  the  Mesaianio  TringHniia.  He  eeoaped  when 
hia  foUowns  were  killed  and  diapereed;  the  tribune 
here  aomnsea  the  Jews  to  be  takins  venceanoe  on 
him.  S«  is  Borpriaed  to  hear  Paid  spei^  Ore«k: 
what  langntge  he  exited  the  E^iyptian  to  use,  is 
not  clear,  '□le  aasaBBina  are  the  Stcarii,  dagger-mm, 
who  were  the  extreme  Jewish  party  and  spreadtorror  in 
Judcea  in  the  days  of  Felix  (|>.  610).  That  Paul  after  his 
rough  usage  should  be  anxious  to  address  the  exoited 
omwd  at  his  feet,  seems  unlikely,  as  also  is  hia  bring 
allowed  by  the  tribune  to  do  so.  Bat  this  is  the  last 
opportuni^  for  Paul  to  address  the  Jewiflh  peofde ; 
the  stairs  give  the  position,  and  he  is  exhibited  onoe 
more  as  enjoying  t^e  favour  oi  a  Roman  offioial 
(<^.  IS7,  18120.^. 

xxn.  1-31.  Pml's  Speech  to  the  J«ws.-~The  opening 
oftbaneeohialikethRtofSteidteafTa).  In2Cor.ll3a 
Fanl  attests  his  fall  membrauup  of  Hob  Jewish  peoi^ 
and  having  lived  many  yean  in  FsJestine  he  ooiila  no 
doubt  speak  Anuoaio,  though  hia  oountrymen  did  not 
eneot  it  of  him. 

8.  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel:  Jewish  boys  sat  on 
the  floor  at  their  kaaons. — Gamaliel:  634.  Some 
anliolazs  a»  atnnuily  inclined  to  pat  nol  cunm  as  a 
pore  HeDeolat  in  his  aohooHng.  If  he  did  atady  witii 
Gamaliel,  it  was  probably  immediately  before  his  oon- 
version  (II33*).— Maloos  for  God:  </.  Gal.  I14. — 
4.  this  Way:  cf.  9z,  Gal.  I13 ;  on  the  High  Priest's 
letters  ef.  92.  The  following  narrative  has  curious 
differenoee  from  t^t  in  ch.  9 ;  it  was  an  oft-told  tale. — 
6.  about  noMl  is  a  new  touch  here. — 7f.  as  in  ch.  9l — 
9  ^tem  from  9?. — 14.  The  knowledge  of  his  vocation, 
which  Paul  hinuelf  (GaL  I16)  asoribes  to  Divine 
revelation,  is  here  00 mm unicated  to  him  by  Ananias. 
In  Ac.  9  Ananias  has  it  imported  to  him ;  here  he 
imparts  it  to  PauL-^ow  ms  will :  c/.  Lk.  1247, 
RoDL  2i8.— the  rlgfateoas  me:  ef.  314.— 16.  In  Ie,22 
the  believers  are  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Resnrreotion  ; 
what  Paul  has  seen  and  heard  qualifies  him  to  be  so 
too.— 16.  eailbif  on  Ui  name:  221,  9x4.-17-51. 
Paul's  oall  to  iuM  Gentile  mission  is  here  teprnsented 
as  taking  [daoe  not  as,  in  9is  and  2617,  at  his  con- 
vetsion,  out  some  time  after  it  at  Jonisalem.  This 
is  not  oonsistrat  with  his  own  statements  in  GaL  1, 
where  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  had  no  such  import- 
•noe  for  him ;  but  explains  how  his  oall  came  to  be 
different  from  tiuA  of  tlie  first  apostlea. 

xxn.  22-ae.  After  the  Speeeh,  In  tte  Barraeks.— 
Xiln  St^idien,  Paul  b  intemipted,  and  threatened  with 
BtoniDg.  Ibta  thiowing  doat  into  the  air  is  ptobaUr 


to  be  nndflcstood  as  an  expiesBon  of  bBnd  foxy  (4 
2  Mao.  441).  But  the  txibune  takes  him  into  tai 
barracks  ana  prooeeds  himself  to  deal  with  him.  Tb 
story  is  taken  up  from  2I38.  If  Paul  is  a  leader  «1 
sedition,  the  caae  most  be  dealt  with  instantly.  He 
examination  was  to  be  witJi  sooozging,  aa  waa  cw- 
tomaiy  with  slaves  and  peEstma  not  oitueiiB  (see  Ul  S 
16),  The  apoetle  is  bemg  stntdwd  oat  "  for  **  (Mf.i 
the  sooui^g  with  IsatAer  thongs,  when  be  iobmd- 
stratea  with  the  centorion  in  oharge  (as  at  Flulipp. 
I837)  tiiat  he  is  a  Roman  who  must  not  be  snbl^^ 
to  suoh  usage,  and  that  there  has  been  no  trial,  roc 
tribune  comes  to  inquire  into  the  first  point :  he  ia  t 
Roman  himself,  by  porohaso,  and  knows  ha  has  goes 
too  far.  It  waa  a  odnw  to  Uitd  a  Bonan  oltiBeR  (Cx, 
•n  Vtrremt  ii.  6}^  On  ^ol's  eiUwoshiR  wUali  b 
inherited  from  bts  btther,  aa  he  perhape  from  his,  m 
Ramsay,  Cities  of  Paul :  Tar^^uBL 

XXIL  8&-XXni.  10.  Paul  Befoie  the  SanMilL- 
This  is  a  difSoult  seotion,  and  does  not  advanoe  Um 
aotioiL  Ualess  ^e  prooeedings  took  plaoe  in  Greek, 
the  tribune  woald  soaroely  aaooie  his  obiieot  of  leamiis 
the  ohane  against  Paul ;  it  is  strange  that  he  afaoald 
have  called  a  meeting  of  thoSuhedrin  for  this  pntpose. 
whioh  oould  be  reoahed  otherwise  Paul  is  iricaarf 
from  hia  ohains  and  &oes  the  oooxt  witboot  tbeto. 
and  without  the  presence  of  militai^.  He  begioi  > 
speech  wUoh  was  to  explain  his  position,  bat  ia  Tuddr 
interrupted ;  he  has  not  been  asked  to  epeak.  and 
might  oe  regarded  as  treating  the  ooort  witjboot  »- 
speotk  He  retorts  with  applying  an  aboain  efithrt 
to  the  'Higk  Priest  who  had  ordaed  the  intonaptiaa. 
The  "  and  "  before  his  question  (3b)  expresses  einpni 
or  indisnation.  Ananias,  Son  of  Nedebans,  waa 
Priest  from  about  a.d.  47  ;  Paul  might  not  havv  sea 
him  before,  bnt  he  was  presiding  at  th«  meeliE^ 
"  judging"  him,  Fanl  says.  There  is  a  screw  locw 
in  the  nanative,  and  tiie  amn^  (3)  to  Kx.  SSaS  doi 
not  make  it  ti^t.  Fanl,  however,  is  not  rilmoid; 
he  calls  out  aloud  tiie  subject  of  difii«enoe  betssi  tbi 
two  great  parties,  which  they  no  doubt  ignored  at 
their  meetings,  thas  playing  the  et^aiU  terrAU  aauu 
those  grave  and  reverend  men.  It  is  on  aooount  ri 
the  hope  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  tliwt  he  * 
being  judged,  he^yih  He  was  not  btsng  jndged 
all  (2230),  aoM  if  he  was,  the  charge  against  hia  was 
not  that  he  believed  in  tiie  Reeurreotton,  but  thai  ht 
Bubverted  the  anthori^  of  Hoses  among  tike  Jews  d 
the  Dispersion  (2I21).  The  divvsnon,  howww,  ■ 
very  successful ;  the  meetinx  is  at  onoe  in  an  apnar. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  actually  defend  Paul ;  thof  fad 
the  stray  be  tells  (<dL  22)  of  his  viaimaredibHL  Amif 
have  ben  visited  hy  a  spirit  vt  an  angd,  and  Ith^  H0 
oonolnaion  is  left  to  be  imagined.  The  tnbane  Seas  tW 
in  spite  of  this  Paul  will  be  torn  in  {aeoes ;  the  mtBi 
are  to  come  and  remove  him.  The  autbor  doss 
state  his  oonolusion  as  to  the  oh&rge  here,  but  ■ 
XXm.  11.  The  Lord  Appeals  to  PanL— TUs 
is  iodependrait  of  the  [oCMieding  soene ;  the 
spoken  of  is  in  oh.  22,  and  the  visioa  would  staad 
well  after  S2z9,  The  idea  of  Rome  was  in  Id 
(see  1921) ;  tlw  Lord  makes  Ids  imprisonmsttk 
as  a  road  tjiere,  which  it  was. 

XXm.  12-24.  Jewish  Plot:  Removal  of 
Jews  propose  what  the  tribune,  in  23y>-tt^ 
already  done  on  his  own  initiative ;  here  w*  am  *■ 
historical  ground.   The  hated  pmon  bahas 
from  their  power,  th^  |dan  an 


them  make  themaalvas  a  oane  (so  iilsnl^]^  ift.  tt0 
are  to  be  aoonned  if  they  do  not  maff  Ml 
parpose;  andthajantobattfflitltieHk  AvM 
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id  thej  apply  to  the  high  laiMts  uid  elders  to  get 
le  teibone  to  faring  down  to  ft  meeting  for  a 
rther  inqniry.  No  doubt  ia  entertained  appaieatly 
At  the  leaden  will  ooontenanoe  such  a  plot.  The 
ilMine,  who  ia  well  disposed  to  Bral  sinoe  he  dis- 
vered  bu  oitizMuhip,  at  onoe  removee  him  from 
uiger;  but  470  men  aeem  a  large  foroe  for  the 
irpoee.  Lyaise'  motave  in  all  this  apparatuH  was  bis 
Eir  that  the  Jews  misht  get  bold  of  Paul  and  kill 
m,  and  be  be  aoouaeoof  ooiruption  in  letting  them 
>  so.  The  start  is  ordered  at  9  r.iL.  and  Paul  ia  to 
igotthroughto  FelizatCMarea.  On  see  pb  6101 
XXm.  a&-80.  Letter  of  Obnidliis  lMi»  to 
ilix  is  addressed  aa  "  most  excellent  (so  Lk.  I3,  Ao. 
33).  a  title  of  oonrtefff  applied  to  ptooonsols,  offioers 
rank,  and  private  persons.  Lysiaa  allows  himself 
say  that  he  had  asnsted  Paul  beoauae  he  had  heard 
was  a  Roman,  and  that  he  had  d<me  nothing  wortity 
bonds  the  two  obaina,  2I33,  2230).  An  offioial 
idiog  a  prisoner  to  a  higher  court  migjit  specify  the 
u^e  {cf.  2537) ;  and  Lysias  taJkes  credit  for  having 
restigated  tSia  point,  and  for  having  found  that  the 
uge  involved  no  legal  oSenoe;  Tms,  even  if  true, 
aa  not  prove  Uiat  the  Sanhedrin  aorae  (223o-23ioj 
d  really  takm  plaee;  Lyrias  had  other  meana  of 
isfying  himBeU 

CZlIL  SI-SB.  Arrival  at  OMarea.— Antipatria  (p.  28). 
3ieek  town  even  i^e  name  of  wbioh  has  disappeared, 
s  where  Baa-el-Ain  is  now,  on  the  toad  from  Lydda 
Cosarea,  40  miles  from  Jamsalem,25  from  Ccesarea. 

miles  are  mote  than  a  night's  marob  for  infantry. 
B  ptoaontoT  aaks  the  neoeesan  qoee^on  aa  to  we 
>vniee  of  the  prisoner  (4^.  Lk.  236t.},  and  undMtakee 
hear  the  case  when  the  proaecutois  arrive.  Of  the 
Btoriam  {mg. )  of  Herod  at  Oesarea  nothing  ia  known. 
□UV.  1-9.  Hearing  before  FeUx:  ^eeeh  for  tfae 
KMCUdon. — It  would  take  five  days  (i)  for  the 
omons  of  Lysias  (2330)  to  be  acted  on,  and  the 
■eeoutoiB  to  travel  down.  The  Hi^  Priest  and 
ae  ekien  appear,  to  sustain  a  judgment  they  have 
•  yet  uaasea  {<^.  6-8  mg.,  wbioh  may  well  be  the 
e  text)  with  an  orator  aoquainted  with  the  praotioe 
Roman  oourta.  Infoimation  is  hud  against  Paul ; 
il  ia  called  before  the  oourt,  or  the  case  is  called  in 
rt  (3),  and  oounsed  appears  for  the  proseoution.  His 
ech  is  given  in  short ;  his  compliments  to  the 
ou rater  (who  had  in  truth  dime  mocb  to  anppress 
ioy  t  wbat  oUier  evila  we  do  not  know),  his  desize 
be  bri«f,  tiien  the  charge  and  the  suggestion  that 

tacts  win  oome  out  in  the  examination  of  Paul 
Lself.  The  oharge  is  t^t  of  sedition,  distarbanoe 
>rde!r,  and  an  oflenoe  against  the  Temple.  He  ia  a 
; ;  he  has  created  disordw  all  over  the  worid  ;  he 

ringleader  of  the  sect  <tf  the  Nazoreans. 
"X^,  lOSL  PiVl'l  ^miL—FMji  does  not  speak 
the  proooiator  invites  hun  to  do  ao,  aooording  to 

neoeasary  order  of  all  judicial  {vooeedlngB.  His 
xth  is  not  quite  so  "  fine^'  as  that  of  TertuUus,  yet 
le  atziotly  to  the  point,  aa  was  neoeasary  in  the 
iimstanoes,  it  is  fail  of  elegant  toms  which  have 
ome  extent  oonfused  the  soribes,  ao  tliat  the  text 
i  some  points  onoertatn.  Febz  has  been  for  many 
m  pTOOiuator ;  no  further  oompliment  is  paid  him. 
be  twelve  days  of  11  are  apparently  the  sum  of  the 
ndsys  of  2l37,and  the  fiveof  24i.  But  a  few  more 
t  be  added  (2117,18,26,  23ii).  Paul's  visit  to 
isaJem  vfbs  made  from  a  religious  motive,  and  he 

not  involved  in  any  disturbance  or  debate  there, 
;^m[de  or  synagogue  or  streets  The  aoouaatiooa 
domed,  ae  incapable  of  proof ;  except  that  wbioh 
goB  bJm  with  balongjng  to  a  aeot.   He  oalla  it 


*'  the  Way,"  the  method,  and  olaims  that  it  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  good  Jew,  nor  from  believing 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  Law  and  tbo  Pro|Aet«,  nor 
from  the  belief  of  the  Pharisees,  who  oie  tcnaing  him, 
in  the  coming  leBurreotion  of  just  and  aojoatb  His 
imncii^eB  are  those  of  all  good  Jews,  and  he  has  striven 
to  act  up  to  than  (x6).  He  then  speaks  (17)  of  the 
errand  which  after  an  sbeenoe  of  years  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  of  which  in  all  the  ezoiting  days  there  no 
mention  was  made.  Having  oome  to  Jerusalem  with 
alma  and  offering  for  his  peo|de,  he  was  qnietiy  dis- 
oluuging  in  the  Temfde,  in  the  course  of  uut  under- 
taking, a  vow  of  purifloataon;  here  the  grammar 
breaks  down ;  he  thinks  of  the  Jews  of  As^  (2I37) 
who  raised  the  outoiy  against  him,  and  they  are  1^ 
without  a  verb  to  say  what  they  did ;  they  should 
have  bemi  present  before  Felix  to  substantiate  the 
diaiges  they  made.  The  Pharisees  wtu>  appear  as  his 
aoouaeiB  were  not  pnsent,  bat  they  had  him  oefore  them 
in  the  Sanhedrin.  Can  they  brins  any  ohajge  agahiat 
him  00  the  ground  of  what  took  faaoe  there  I  Oq  one 
point  pethapa  they  can ;  the  apostle  apoltMBses  for  having 
said  he  was  being  tried  for  believing  in  ue  lesurreotion 
(236),  which  shows  the  artificial  nature  of  this  apeedi 
and  <rf  the  part  of  the  narrative  on  which  it  is  based. 

XXIV.  Mz  Adjomni  the  Case.— The  olauae 
"  having  more  exact  knowledge  oonoeming  the  Way  " 
may  be  due  to  the  editor,  who  tends  to  exhibit  Roman 
officials  as  favourable  to  the  cause  (Preusohen^  It 
was  neoesaary,  of  coun^  that  the  teunne  diouJd  be 
heard  on  the  matter. 

XXIV.  24-27.  Paul  and  FslIz^Drasilla  was  the 
third  daughter  of  Agrippa  (12i) ;  and  Felix  had  takm 
her  from  her  husband  Azizus  of  Emeea.  She  was  his 
third  wife,  and  all  three  were  queens.  The  maniage 
was  still  recent,  and  Paul's  preaching  ol  temperance 
and  judgment  would  touch  them.  Otiier  hearings  took 
pUoe ;  but  the  delay  in  the  case  is  set  down  to  another 
motive  than  interest  in  the  preaohing.  The  trial  of 
Paul  seems  to  be  the  date  from  whiw  the  two  years 
(37)  are  reckoned ;  two  reasons  being  given  for  the 
long  delay.  Felix's  last  thought  on  learaig  ia  to  wm 
favour  from  the  Jews  ;  which  he  much  needed.  The 
Syriao  gives  an  additional  motive  for  leaving  ^nl  in 
inison  ;  it  was  done  on  aooonnt  of  Prusilla. 

XXV.  1-12.  Trial  before  Festos.-  Of  Festns  little  is 
known,  but  nothing  unfavoorable.  Heie  he  appears 
as  a  oonsdentioaB  magistrate,  who  loeps  evoyone  in 
his  proper  plaoe  and  does  not  allow  Ui»  oourse  of 
justice  to  be  unduly  delayed.  Hommsoi  in  ZNTW, 
1901,  p.  81,  finds  the  aooount  of  Paul's  trials  before 
Felix  and  Festus,  in  spite  of  some  editorial  touches,  to 
bo  quite  in  itooordanoe  with  Roman  l^al  form,  and  says 
that  in  this  report  alone  is  a  case  of  appMl  to  the 
Emperor  jdaoed  before  ua  in  Uving  reality.  The  new 
procurator  having  entered  oa  bis  office  (i  mg.)  then  is 
an  end  of  the  k>ng  delay.  The  animosity  of  the  Jews 
against  Paul  is  unabated  after  the  two  yeus.  To 
their  application  (3)  Festus  refdiea  by  pomting  out 
their  proper  legal  ooutse  ;  "  those  who  are  of  power  " 
(5)  means  those  who  had  a  right  to  appear  at  Cnsarea. 
Tim  takM  plaoe  without  deby,  the  Jem  from  Jeru- 
salem Btandmg  round  Paul  and  making  their  charges. 
If  the  nature  of  these  can  be  inferred  from  Paul's 
answer  in  8,  they  were  identical  with  those  made  in 
the  Temple  (2I28),  together  with  a  general  one  of 
disloyalty.  The  Asiatic  Jews  of  the  Temple  being 
abamt,  there  was  a  want  of  evidenoo  for  all  tiiis,  and 
Paul  draieB  their  atatemeota.  Festus  then  puts  to 
hhn  what  the  Jews  asked  for.  Will  he  agree  to  a  ixiai 
at  Jemaalnn  at  which  h^  the  {Mioourator,  will  pnaide  I 
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FmiI  is  avue  (thev  have  no  doabt  made  it  plain)  that 
it  is  his  death  ana  nothing  leas  that  the  Jews  desiie ; 
and  tliat  to  take  himto  Jeruaaltian  is  Tirtaally  to  hand 
him  ovar  to  thoaa  who  ham  abeadv  seatenoed  him. 
He  does  not  seek  to  escape  from  death  if  he  deeenrea  it, 
bat  if  tiuir  ohanea  are  without  flabstcmoe,  he  {deada, 
no  one  is  entitieato  make  a  present  of  him  to  them,  as 
they  asked  (3).  He  inaiste  on  his  rights  as  a  Roman 
citizen  to  be  tried  in  the  Emperor's  ooort.  The  appeal 
to  Caesar  is  formally  made,  and  after  Faetus  has  00a- 
aolted  with  his  aaseBsors  (33*),  is  formally  allowed. 

XXV.  ia-a2.  Agrippt  and  Bemloe:  Intenst  ol 
Agrlppa  in  PauL — Agrippa  was  seventeen  years  old 
when  his  father  died  (I223).  He  obtained  from 
ClaudiuB  and  Mero  certain  territories  in  the  N.  of 
FaJestane,  but  he  had  Uttle  power  of  action.  He  boilt 
lanely  at  Ccasarea  Philippi  and  at  BerjrtuB  (Aleppo), 
ana  was  not  mnoh  interested  in  religions  mattem. 
Bmiioewas  his  sister,  the  sister  also  of  J^usilla.  After 
living  many  yeam  vith  her  toother  she  ezotted  the 
admmtioD  of  Titos  and  lired  with  bun  at  Rome.  The 
private  ocm-versation  of  Festus  and  Agrippa  (14-33)  was 
probably  siven  by  the  writer  aooroe,  who  was 

aoqaunted  with  the  prindi^  of  Roman  lav,  and 
made  it  ap  very  oorrectly.  Festos  gives  his  view  of 
the  case  tmblicfy  in  st^-^.  In  263  the  Jews  asked 
that  Paof  mig^  be  suit  to  Jerusalem ;  hne^  that 
■eatauw  of  condemnation  might  be  given  against  lum. 
The  maxim  of  16  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  Roman  Digests, 
xlvui.  17x.  Feetos'  aooount  (lyB.)  shows  that  there 
was  no  delay  on  his  part ;  the  oharses  whioh  he  reports 
are  not  those  against  whioh  Faol  protects  in  8  bat 
rather  those  of  the  Sanhedifn  meetimr  in  231-9. 

aOi  Translate :  "  and  as  I  knew  Sttle  about  Buoh 
dispntea."— ai.  Note  mg. 

XXV.  2»-37.  Paul  riaead  before  Anippa.— Fostaa 
probably  lived  in  Herod's  paJaoe  at  Oneatea,  which 
would  contain  a  large  oonrt-room  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings, the  "  place  of  hearing."  The  offioera  of  rank 
and  the  leading  people  of  OEesarea  are  taken  by 
Momnuen  to  make  up  tJie  council  whioh  Ii'eetas  con- 
sulted {12),  and  Agrippa  is  also  allowed  to  be  connected 
with  that  body.  Festua  states  the  case  agNn,  bnt 
shortly :  he  confesses  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
write  the  letter  with  whioh  a  prisoner  appeahng  to  a 
higher  court  had  to  be  accompanied  (Dige^,  zlix.  6). 

86.  my  lord  (KyriosJ :  the  emperors  from  Caligola 
downwards  accept  the  title  by  whioh  Oriental  monarohs 
WMe  addreesed,  and  whioh  AoguBtus  and  Tiberias  had 
rtfused.  The  words  "  after  examination  had  "  (26) 
xefmsent  the  folknring  some  as  a  qoasi-jadioial  inquiry, 
not  merdy  the  divoaion  of  a  oonrt.  Bnt  the  heanng  of 
Paul  by  Agrippa  may  have  been  found  existing  by  itaelf 
and  adopted  oy  our  author  in  spite  of  the  fsct  that  the 
same  matter  lus  been  given  twice  already  in  hia  book. 

XXVL  1-2S.  Paul  Speaks  before  Agrippa.— It  ia 
Asrippa  the  vassal  kii^,  not  Foetus  the  representatiTe 
oTtM  sovereign  power,  who  calls  on  Ftuil  to  spoak, 
and  to  whom  Paul  addreeees  himself  throoghoat,  even 
after  the  intervention  of  Festoa  (34-26).  In  9i5  it 
was  predicted  that  Paul  would  apeak  before  kings, 
and  be  now  does  so.  The  speech  la  in  e^e^ant  Groe^ 
and  abounds  in  olaasioal  turns  and  expressions,  suited 
for  snch  an  aadience^  The  king  is  not  called  a  Jew, 
bat  comi^mmted  on  his  familiarity  wil^  Jew^  ways 
and  QQesUons.  Expreeuons  are  piled  up  to  indioate 
that  m1  the  Jews,  both  in  hia  own  nation  (i.e,  at  TaiRua) 
and  at  Jerusalem  know  that  from  his  earheet  days  Paul 
was  nevM  anything  bat  a  Kiariaee.  To  the  Jewish 
kbig  this  mimt  be  a  recommendation.  He  repeats 
that  H  is  for  beUeving  in  the  Basranotkm  that  to  ii 


proseoated  (see  236-9),  whkh  will  not  bear  weaHttj, 
sinoe  the  Pharisees  geoeraJIy  believed  in  it.    Be  vm 
proseoated  £ar  the  oonsequmoea  be  inferred  from  ^ 
resurrection  of  Christ,  viz.  that  the  Law  was  net 
essentaal  to  salvation.   The  qoestion  in  8  is  tfaanfai ; 
irrelevant,  though  it  throws  li^t  on  eaify  ooiltrovcnii 
in  whioh  the  Christiana  may  have  sought  to  dkettsr  ths  ' 
belief  behind  that  of  the  !hiarisee&    On  the  stuy  tl 
Paul's  oonveision  (9-18),  see  02fi*.    The  worda  "  gin 
my  vote  against  them  "  (10)  are  not  to  be  takeosbiwr; 
he  no  doabt  did  what  he  oouid  in  kioal  synagogia 
to  secure  their  panishment,  Irat  he  cotdd  have  no 
there  nor  in  the  Sanhediin.    He  also  "  Btrore  to  mtkt 
them  blaspheme,"  vs.  to  abjure  Jesoa  (</.  1  Ooc  iS^ 
On tiie  power  he  raayhava  had  from  the  hig^  pi3eMs(uV 
see  92*.   The  ali^t  changes  from  the  eaxber  venw 
of  the  story :  t^t  the  whole  party  fell  down ;  that  tb> 
voice  went  on,  in  the  proverbial  expceaaion,  "  It  « 
hard. .  .pricks      that  the  message  ocmveryed  iaflk  I 
through  Ananiaa  la  hoe  qioken  by  the  Lom  Tliaanlf 
all  show  how  maoh  the  stoiy  waa  repeated  and  hov 
it  varied  in  repetition.   The  principal  facts  and  voiA 
are  in  all  three  veraiona.    Paul's  witoesa  (x6)  is  fc>  b 
both  of  what  is  revealed  to  him  in  his  first  visian  and 
of  what  will  be  revealed  to  him  <rf  Ohrist  in  -naat 
yet  to  oomo,  and  he  is  (to  be  i)  delivered  (tUi  wad 
may  also  mean  "(duMn")  mm  Jew  mad,  QmA 
am  to  be  aent  to  botb  aBke,  to  foUl  to  to 
taof^etio  prediotiona  (Jer,  I7,  Is.  865).  Ptamm<i 
Utter  Pauline ep^tleaaraako eohoedhwe ;  I^lH 
Coh  I13.   In  nis  own  aooount,  the  Gentues  an  b 
mark ;  see  Qal.  I16.   Agrippa  is  peraonalhr  oaflsd  ■ 
(19)  to  recognise  that  Paul  was  faithfal  to  tius  Augt 
The  statement  (»)  that  he  preached  at  Damasooa  m  \ 
at  Jerusalem  and  throa^at  all  Jadsa,  agreaa  wilht ! 
bat  can  vith  difficulty  oe  leoonciled  with  "GaL  lA'  \ 
That  hia  preaching  to  the  Jews  and  Gentilea  aw  tlit  \ 
reason  of  the  attack  made  on  him      the  Jewi  ia  ihi 
Tem^e  (31)  is  not  the  whole  truth  (aee  21z^^ 
The  help  by  whidi  he  waa  freed  from  that  pacS  (sf 
and  enabled  to  continue  his  testimony,  waa  bragjlt 
to  him  by  I^reiaa,  whom  he  is  here  made  to  feoagna 
as  an  instrument  of  God.   What  he  atafeea  m 
Gospel  is  what  in       ^^44-47  the  ziseD  LdxtA 
puts  in  the  mouths  of  His  foUbwcoa,  that  tb»  jaiiflli 
and  Hosea  are  fulfilled  in  Him,  that  the  Ouiat  is  nrf 
only  a  Conqueror  bat  a  Soffem ;  bat  apecial  '■w^ 
ia  laid  here  on  the  Resoneotioa.   Chiiart  aa  the  nt 
risen  from  the  dead  is  the  great  pcDclainur  oi  fidit  ■ 
Jew  and  Gentikw  A  paraOel  to  this  will  aeanc^  ki ' 
foand  in  ttie  Faathie  writings      1  P.  29,  Jn.  I4,  so! 

XXVL  24-a9.  OfaaUenges  an<  BaJoindanb— 1W 1 
Paul  was  out  tA  his  aenaes  waa  said  of  him  ait  CoaA  I 
(2  Cor.  613) ;  there  ia  nothing  in  what  be     ispoBd  ' 
to  have  said  on  this  oocasion  that  would  ■oggi' '  1 
even  to  a  heathen,  who  must  have  seen  variow  ha* 
ot  zeligioiia  ratitouaaaL   Faol  answers  tltat  ha  ■  i 
hia  sober  senses,  bat  he  trnns  to  Agrippa.  in  wina  W 
interested ;  he  is  aoqnainted  with  tfcte  faola 
CSuist  whioh  are  notorious  ;  he  bdievee  tfie  paql* 
and  must  concede  that  they  spoke  of  fliriat  Vt 
speech  of  Agrippa  in  28  ia  riren  in  a  text  wUah  1* 
many  variants  and  whioh  WU  (ii.  App.  100)  danaii^ 
rartraing.)   Wtii  the  leadii^  ol  Ephrium,  |^a— faia 
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Axrippa  pota  FmiI's  qneBtion  aside  m  a  trifling  one ; 
oTooozae  be  believes  the  prophets,  bat  what  then  t 
Full,  OD  the  other  hand  (29),  plays  with  Agappa,'* 
phtaee,  aod  deolans  his  desiie  that  whethra  in  a  noall 
matter  or  a  great  (or,  his  words  mav  bo  taken,  whetUer 
for  a  little  time  or  a  long  time),  hia  hearers  mi^t  stand 
wbeae  he  does,  though  with  better  fortone. 

XXVL  80-8S.  Result  of  the  Hearing.— 30  soaroel; 
■araesta  the  deHberationa  of  a  ooort  after  t^e  hearing. 

SETXL  Paul's  JoonMy  to  Rome.>— 1-8.  To  C^te.— 
Hero  we  again  reaofa  the  Travel-dooameiit,  whioh  aooom- 
paoies  ns  to  28i6.  Thete  is  erideooe  of  an  AoffoBtan 
ocdiort  in  9vtib.  A  eoasting  Tcnwl  is  taton  for  Oa 
first  part  of  the  voyage.  For  Aristarehus,  see  1929, 
2O4.  The  Toya^  eastwards  (2I3)  passed  to  the  S.  of 
Cypms ;  Uiis  tune  the  northern  route  is  taken,  on 
aooonnt  of  the  W.  wind  whioh  prevails  in  the  Levant 
in  Bommor.  On  reaohing  the  ooast  of  Aua  Minor 
looal  land  bxeesea  oarried  the  ship  more  slowly  west- 
ward ;  tlie  voyaee  to  Myra  (21i*)  is  said  in  various 
HSS  to  have  teJEen  IB  da^  The  W.  wind  would 
enable  the  com  ship  (38),  in  whidi  Hxe  voyage  was 
oontinned,  to  otoes  the  Mediterranean  from  Atezuidria 
direot  to  Uyia,  and  it  would  ooast  from  there  along 
Asia  HGnor ;  tUs  was  th»  normal  voyace  in  those  days. 
ProBieas  was  slow  bom  ^f^k  to  t£e  kogitnda  of 
Cniaaa,  the  wind  being  atilf  from  the  W.,  and  from 
there  iho  shelter  of  tiie  S.  of  Crete  was  sought,  as  that 
wind  allowed.  Salmone  is  tlie  NR  point  of  Crete,  on 
rounding  whidi  it  was  toasible,  though  not  sasy,  to 
ooast  alongwestwarda.  Fair  Ha  vena  is  a  bay  sheltered 
from  tbfi  W.  and  tbo  N.  winds,  and  the  last  shelter 
in  thig  voyage  from  the  W.  wind. 

XXVU.  9-90,  ToMalts.— The  of  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  foU  on  the  10th  of  Tishri  (Sept.-Oct.). 
The  season  for  shim^g  ended  Kovember  1 1 ,  and  opened 
again  Mar^  5 ;  but  voyages  were  oonntod  dangerous 
after  the  middle  of  September.  Paul  speaks  as  an  ex- 
perienoed  traveller,  and  one  who  has  been  thrioe  ship- 
wieoked  (2  Cor.  II25).  He  is  against  setting  sail  agam 
(31).  The  oenburion,  who  had  au^rity  to  oontrol 
ttie  navigation  sinoe  the  00m  ship  was  a  govenment 
venel  (Ramsay,  St.  Pavl,  p.  321),  does 'not  listen  to 
him  ;  quite  ri^tly  he  is  guided  by  the  experts  who  are 
reeponaible  for  the  navigatioo,  tbe  master  of  the  ship 
and  tJie  owner.  The  experts  agreed  with  Pant  so  m 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  shelter  of  Crete  (13); 
Uiey  oonmdored  Fair  Havens  unsuitable  for  wintwin^ 
and  wore  for  holding  along  the  8.  shore  of  Crete  ml 
they  oame  to  a  harbour  suitable  for  tiut  porpoaei, 
Phoenix,  tbe  best  harbour  of  Crete  (now  Lutro),  has 
an  island  at  its  month  and  looks,  it  is  said,  down  the 
BW.  and  the  NW.  wind  (mg.),  i.e.  affords  shelter  from 
these  winds ;  it  is  40  miles  from  Fair  Havens,  over 

Saa  water.  (12  would,  as  Wdlbausen  pointa  out 
et»,  p.  17),  icad  better  after  S, )  Tbe  harrioano  whioh 
same  down  from  the  mountains  of  Crete  is  called  in 
tb»  old  text  Bvroeli/dm,  "  BEL,"  whioh  may  mean 
Baat-biUower ;  in  the  text  followed  by  RT  it  is  Sut' 
amUo, "  MR,"  whioh  answers  well  to  the  ciroumstanoes. 
llie  bow  of  the  ship  oonld  not  be  brought  np  to  this 
irind,  so  they  let  her  away  and  drove  wfore  it;  The 
[ittle  island  Can  da,  or  Ctauda,  gave  so  much  shelter,  that 
\h.e  boat  tiie  ship  had  been  towing  behind  her  ooold, 
thon^  with  great  diflleuttr,  be  baiued  on  boaord.  The 
spmtion  next  deeoribed,  ^'  they  used  helps  (Ramsay, 
'  attempts  to  ease  the  ship  *}  nnde^irding  the  ship,"  is 
10  longer  pnurtjsed  sinoe  Alps  an  built  minm,  but  was 

^l^^^^  ^afi5^T;:cinss^'-c£t& 

fbols  sotdeot. 


frequently  carried  out  on  woodm  ships  evm  in  the 
nineteenth  oentory ;  the  timbers  wwe  to  be  ptevented 
from  opening,  through  the  stnining  of  tb»  nust  under 
the  great  sau,  by  peasiog  oaUes  round  her  waist, 
lias  boMi  exjdained  in  different  ways.  The  ship  is  now 
in  the  opm  sea,  and  the  NE.  wind  would  of  itself  drive 
her  upon  tho  Syrtas,  the  ^reat  sands  on  tbo  N.  ooast 
of  Africa.  To  prevent  this  Uie  rate  of  drifting  mi^t 
be  reduced ;  moat  Qerman  commentators  oonsider 
that  this  was  the  intuition,  and  that  a  sea-anchor  of 
something  heavy  was  lowered  from  the  stem.  The 
Or.  words  might  be  used  of  such  an  apparatus.  But 
the  ahip  drifted  westwards,  to  Matta,  and  the  opera- 
tion, if  we  take  "  the  gear  "  to  be  tiie  yard  and  sail, 
was  aimed  at  that  reeult.  Sail  was  i^ortened,  so  that 
the  ship  oould  lie  to  and  not  be  oarried  to  tlie  S.  but 
drift  W.  This  would  increase  the  rolling  of  the  ahip^ 
and  let  tho  waves  wash  more-freely  over  her  ;  listening 
oiieiations  were  thereicoe  rssorted  to,  ao  Hiai  she 
nuf^t  rise  In  tbe  water ;  a  beginning  was  made  with 
the  cargo,  though  enough  was  left  to  aot  as  ballast  {38), 
and  the  day  after,  the  deck  lumber  (Smitii  thinks  the 
great  yard)  was  thrown  out.  (The  AV  gives  this  in 
the  first  person ;  the  passengers  had  to  help.)  The 
sun  and  stars  (20)  were  Uie  mariner's  oompass  in  these 
days  J  without  seeing  them  he  oonld  not  tell  in  what 
diieotion  he  was  going ;  and  the  wind  still  blew  strong. 
But  Paul,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  Uuioe  before, 
and  had  a  fixed  conviction  tnat  he  was  yet  to  see 
great  things,  did  not  yield  to  the  despair  that  had 
fallen  on  the  ^p's  company  (21).  He  is  sure  all  who 
are  in  the  ship  will  be  saved ;  he  has  had  a  message 
to  that  effeot ;  God's  designs  with  him  will  have  ttiat 
oonsequenoe.   An  island  will  receive  them. 

XXVn.  27-44.  Landing  on  Malta.—"  Adria"  was 
not  then  what  is  now  called  the  Adriatio,  but  was  a 
general  name  for  the  sea  between  Malta,  Italy,  Greeoe, 
and  Crete.  After  a  fortnight's  tossing  on  tiiis  sea 
there  were  signs  that  "  some  land  was  approaching." 
Tbis  took  place  at  night  when  noting  ooidd  be  seen  ; 
distant  breaken  probably  were  heain.  The  sarmise 
was  oonfirmed  by  the  use  of  the  lead,  and  lest  she 
should  go  upon  uie  rocks  in  the  dark,  the  ship  was 
anchored,  but  in  such  a  way  that  her  bow  pointed 
to  the  shore.  When  day  broke  they  would  know  what 
kind  of  a  shore  it  was.  The  crew  may  not  hava 
wished  to  desert  tbe  ship  (30),  but  the  safety  of  the 
psrtv  required  that  thav  ^ould  remain  on  board,  and 
on  PaQl%  initiative  the  soldien  seouied  that  they 
should  do  BO.  Tho  exact  translation  of  the  first  olause 
of  33  is ;  "  But  till  it  should  oome  to  be  day,"  indi- 
oating  that  the  time  <^  waiting  was  filled  up  by  the 
action  of  Paul,  whioh  is  narrated,  and  wUoh  needs 
little  comment.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
the  people  were  hungry  (21) ;  food  is  hard  to  come  by, 
and  apt  to  be  Imgottm,  in  a  stc»m,  and  provisions  mi 
apoilea.  The  metu  put  them  In  better  neart  for  ttio 
efforts  still  to  be  made.  As  for  the  number  (37), 
Josephua  tells  us  of  a  voyage  he  made  to  Rome  with 
600  on  board.  The  diaoliaige  of  tjie  cargo  (3S)  would 
help  tJte  ship  when  run  aground  to  move  ht^er  up 
the  beach.  The  bay  with  a  sandy  beach  (  -^q)  is  identi- 
fied with  St.  Paul's  Bay  in  the  NE.  of  Malta.  For  a 
description,  see  Smith.  Hie  anohors,  aooordingly, 
were  slipped  and  left  in  tbe  sea  (40) ;  ttie  two  gnat 
oars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  which  tite  ship 
was  steered  and  whioh  were  tied  up  while  she  was  at 
anchor,  were  released  from  their  fastoiings ;  the  fore- 
sail, the  smaller  sail,  was  hoisted  to  give  her  steering 
way,  and  they  made  for  tbe  beaoh.  "nie  "  place  where 
two  seas  met  "  (41)  is  probably  at  the  inner  ^de  of  the 
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island  Salmonetta,  whiob  Has  at  the  month  of  8b. 
PaxiVs  Bay.  There  is  a  staff,  mnddy  bottom,  good  for 
aiudiozinff,  or  for  holding  fast  a  ship  that  runs  agroond 
on  it.  Ii  the  ship  drew  18  feet,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  rongh  water  between  her  and  the  land. 

[88.  In  spite  of  the  opening  words,  "  the  wheat  '* 
mnst  be  the  oaif;o  of  grain  whioh  they  were  taking  to 
Rome,  not  the  provisionB  for  orew  and  passengers ;  to 
^have  thrown  these  overboaid  would  nave  been  im- 
prorident  ukd  of  little  nae.  Naber  {Mnmotyne,  1881, 
m.  293f.)  oonjectozes  hubm  for  sUtnt,  **thTcnring  oat 
the  mast."  This  involves  merely  tjie  traaq>08ttioa 
of  two  letters.  He  thinks  the  ''mast"  is  not  the 
main-mast,  bat  a  smaller  mast  in  fiie  bows  to  which 
the  foresail  oould  be  attached.  The  matn-mast,  he 
M^fposes^  may  have  been  out  awi^  several  days 
pEsvioiutr.  His  discusskn  is  leraodnoed  in  Baljon'a 
edition  of  ibe  NT,  pp.  42U.  It  rests  on  the  (probably 
lnoonreot)  view  that  "  the  wheat "  means  the  snj^ilies 
for  the  voyage ;  and  Uie  emendataon  oannot  be  pro- 
noonoed  more  than  tempting  and  ingaiioas. — A.  8.  P.] 

XXVllL  The  InbaliftutB  of  Malta.— The  in- 
hatntants  ol  Malta  were  of  KicBnioian  extmotion; 
they  ait  oaUed  barbarians  in  3»  as  th^  spoke  anottier 
kngoaga  thaa  Oreek ;  inBoripti<MiB  in  two  iaognagea 
are  foond  in  the  island.  The  date  of  tto  landiu;  was 
before  ibe  middle  of  November  (279,27),  and  the 
weather  was  oold,  a  miserable  sitaation  bat  for  iho 
kindness  of  the  inhabitants.  For  Paul's  sentiments  on 
such  an  occasion,  see  2  Cor.  I4  and  that  epistle  generally, 
written  about  a  year  before  this.  Bot  (Ul  tlut  is  told 
ns  of  him  is  that  he  gathered  some  sticks,  and  what 
oame  oat  of  them  Mk.  I618).  Ramsay  {l/uie  the 
Ph^neian,  pp.  63-65)  identiflos  Uie  snake  as  CoranSa 
Auabriaoa,  a  oonstriotor  withoat  poison  fangs,  similar 
in  size  and  appeaianoe  to  the  viper.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  Panl  had  been  taken  fora  god ;  ef.  Hut 

XXVm.  7-lQ.  nsK  to  Pllbllin.r-The  "  chief  "  man 
of  ttie  island  is  in  tiie  Gr.  the  "  flrat  "  man,  an  oflSoial 
title,  found  on  insoriptiona  in  Mslta  (p.  614).  The 
onxe  of  hii  father  hf  PmiI  is  ^tooted  by  pniyer  and 
imposition  of  hands  (e/.  013,17).  Panl  wtheved  in  his 
own  power  to  do  saoh  things  (2  Cor.  I2i2),  and  in  the 
gift  of  healing  given  to  other  believers  (1  Cor.  I29) ; 
see  also  Jas,  014.  It  is  not  neoeesaiy  to  sapposa  ^t 
there  was  a  physioian  in  the  party. 

UVUL  11-16.  ivmag  tram  Malta  to  Borne.— 
"  Three  months  "  brings  oa  to  tiie  middle  of  Fabniaty, 
whioh  is  before  the  opening  of  navigaticn.  They  had 
donbtlesB  seen  the  JKcMciiri,  Heavmly  Tvins,  a  ship 
like  that  in  whioh  they  were  wrecked,  and  making  the 
same  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Italy.  A  day's  sail 
would  bricig  them  to  Byraouse.  From  Syraouse  to 
Bheglnm  tfief  had  not  a  S.  vmd,  and  if  the  text  is 
oorreot  th^  had  to  tadk.  Hie  mg.^ "  they  cast  loose," 
adopted  by  WH,  is  too  trivial  a  statonent.  After  a  day 
at  Khsginm  (now  Reggio),  the  wind  sratmg  op  whioh 
they  wanted,  and  they  sailed  in  a  day  to  Pateoli, 
where  the  passengers  landed. 

The  jooniey  is  not  like  that  of  a  prisoner  on  bis 
way  to  trial,  as  Piensohea  remarks,  but  hfce  tiiat  of  a 
missionary  whose  time  is  at  his  own  disposaL  The 
oentaiion  has  disappeared  out  of  the  story,  and  only 
onnes  forward  agam  in  16  {mg.).  Paul  is  twice  sau 
to  have  oome  to  Rome  (14  and  t6).  Ramsay  suggests 
that  the  first  time  it  is  to  the  "  Ager  Romauus  '  that 
he  oomes,  the  Roman  territory,  marked,  no  doubt,  in 
some  way  at  its  bordw.  But  15  is  against  tbis  ;  the 
brethren 'did  not  oome  from  ttie  Roman  territory  to 
meet  Paul,  bat  from  Rome  itself,  we  most  pzesonae. 
The  writer  seems  to  be  working  from  two  sonnies,  the 


one  telling  of  Paul's  ooming  to  Rome  as  i4f.  does,  and 
the  other  whidi  jnesentB  him  as  a  juisoner  in  16. 
Appii  Fbrom  on  the  Af^ian  Boad  is  40  miles,  "  Thn 
Taverns"  90  miles,  from  BonM  We  may  soppose 
Paul  to  have  been  (dad  to  meet  some  of  those  be  hsd 
lately  addressed  in  the  greatest  of  his  lettets,  bat  ti» 
narrative  is  abbreviated.  We  find  the  oentancm  a^sa 
{16),  who  in  some  oodioes  (mg.)  hands  over  his  pdaooea 
to  the  ttnUoptdardit  ue.  not  the  commander  of  ths 
pnotoEian  guard  but  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  eom- 
mnnioataons  between  ib»  I^kmb  of  the  ptDVinaeB  aad 
headquarters.  Paul's  oonfinnnent  is  ea^ ;  he  mast 
have  been  in  command  of  resources  (p.  772).  He  bva 
in  a  lodging  of  his  own,  diained,  no  donbt  totheatddiH 
who  guarded  him. 

XXVUL  17-21.  iDtanlewwlttitteJmatBMM^ 
30  is  oontinnotis  with  i&  In  17-20  th»  jnmmm 
Bsoribed  to  Panl  in  Ao.,  that  he  addresses  tSs  Jess 
first,  the  Qentiles  when  the  Jews  have  ismred  ua- 
bolieving,  is  exhibited  in  a  consptoaoos  instaooe.  Dis 
relations  of  Paul  with  the  Oiristians  at  Borne  (13)  sn 
not  mentioned  e^^ain.  On  his  arrival  he  at  oae^  {rj) 
summons  the  pnnoipal  Jews  and  defends  iifiwy  io 
than  as  he  had  done  in  24i2  against  the  ohaife  of 
attaoking  the  Law.  The  end  of  17  is  a  perreision  ol 
the  hots  as  phwed  before  OS  in  oh.  21 ;  thejewsazen- 

C anted  as  arresting  Paul  at  Jemssjon  and  Iw^^g 
over  to  the  Romans  at  some  oUier  place.  C^wW 
Lvsias  is  quite  forgotten.  The  verdict  of  the  Bcnus 
officials  on  his  case  ia  oonectly  reflected  in  x8.  and  hv 
appeal  to  Casar  is  stated  as  in  26 11.  Speaking  to  Jen 
heiorsets  the  [dot  made  against  him  (25zf.).  20  reptatt  j 
the  claim  (236,  24is.  26/)  that  it  ia  for  belin^  it 
the  Resuireotion  tihat  he  is  a  jxisoner.    Cf.  p.  777.  ' 

The  reply  of  the  Jews  in  21  is  ourioos  in  vmw  ol  tkt 
charges  made  by  Jews  since  the  beginning  of  Its 
European  mission  (17«t,  2l2ot,28,  245)  igpinrt  wkkfc 
he  constantly  defends  himself.  Their  pobtaaeaa  mat 
have  pat  a  strain  on  their  oonaoienoe  it  they  mdka  m 
hen  reported ;  w  is  it  the  writer  of  Aa.  who  ttv 
nrepares  the  scene  viaok  is  to  ediibit  them  as  d»- 
nbeiatoly  reieotjng  the  Gospel  T  Thoiu^  they  ksn 
heard  no  evil  of  Paul,  they  have  heatd  ofhia  aeet,  bat 
for  Paul's  sake  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  its  doeitoine. 

XXVUL  2S-2S.  The  Jews  an  Hardened. — It  was  a 
nnmeroos  meeting ;  we  can  soaioely  imdentand  tbs 
words  to  mean  that  more  name  the  seooaid  tune  thss 
the  flnt.  "  The  kingdom  ol  God  "  is  a  wkto  vtn» 
for  tlw  Chiisfaan  doctrine  whi<A  began  witt  tbi 
announoement  of  the  nearness  of  God's  rale  (4^  Iji 
The  doctrine  about  Jesus,  supported  by  texts  bom  tts 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  is  ap^priate  to  the  ao^wna 
and  sums  up  what  the  writer  ooosiderad  to  ba  Ih* 
essence  of  Oiristian  pnaching  Uc  2444).  Bst 
tiiey  must  have  heard  it  all  befioe ;  the  oooaakn  eaiH  1 
not  have  saoh  tragic  impcotanoe  for  them  aa  ' 
quotation  <rf  Is.  69!  (LXX)  soggests.  The  pM#  < 
appeals  in  the  Qospela  in  controversy  with  the  Js«s. 
see  Mk.4i2*,Jn.  1240;  also  1  Oiem.  33,  Justin,  Aidi. IS 
and  28.  The  words  added  in  mg.  (29)  are  a  lupuUUl 
of  34!,  and  are  oat  of  plaoe  after  the  vevdict  am  ^ 
Jews  given  in  tiie  ouotauon.  In  Rom.  I14  Paul  4mi 
not  profess  himself  debtor  to  the  Jews ;  the  wml 
"  first "  in  Rom.  I16  is  given  iv  WH  in  btackela. 

XXVUL  30f.  Conclusion.— Theee  venes  take  «f  K 
and  show  os  Paul  carrying  on  his  miasion  ia  Boas 
undistarbed,  preaching  aa  in  23.  Here  the  book  eaifc : 
if  the  writer  has  infonnatioa  aboat  the  trial  asirii  Ifes 
death  of  Paul,  he  does  not  Mter  upon  it.  B  ia. 
appealed  in  tlw  lefgn  of  Domitian.  tM  «tafa(  Mdi 
an  very  eflbotlve.   Cf.  p.  77i_,  , 
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THE  PAULINE  THEOLOGY' 


By  Profebboe  H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY 


I.  PresnpposItlOIlS.  (a)  Pharitaic  Tnimintr.— It  is 
ae  even,  of  the  most  gifted  thinker  that  his  ideas  are 
innaiwatly  influracea  by  bis  early  training.  Suoh 
luQDoe  will  be  mora  marked  vhm  the  training  is 
termined  by  a  saorad  tradiUon.  As  the  son  of 
rout  HelwewB  (PbH.  3s),  and  probably  destined  to  be 
:«]iffioua  teacher,  Paulas  aoquaintanoe  with  the  OT 
a  that  of  an  expert  In  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
i  the  FsEdms,  he  had  foand  spiritual  norture  and 
&llectuai  iUumination.  He  had  leuned  to  use  the 
iptuiea  as  absolatdy  anthoiitatiTe  for  foith  and 
When  he  became  a  Christian  he  did  not  atnodon. 
>  only  modified  his  attitade.  ^e  fulfilment  of  the 
lier  revelation  in  Christ  confirmed  its  valae  and 
B  him  fresh  insight  into  its  meaning.  Its  r^ulative 
■ortanoe  for  his  thought  is  esMbnt  from  his  constant 

his  arguments 
method  had 
hfi  in  the  Pharisaic 
was  oommenting  on  the 
tments,  remaifa^ble  for 
had  aooumulated  into  a 
lupied  with  the  Law,  and 
Traces  of  the  Rabbinic 
been  trained  appear  in 
,  421-31.   But  nothing 
the  oomidetraieM  of  hn 
thoo  the  manner  in  which 
limitations  of  hia  professional 


of  Scripture  proofs 
Bom.  3iof.,  Gal  36, 

1  carried  to  extra' 

K>l8.    Their  main 
of  the  OT, 

r  ingenuity  ac 

B  of  tradition, 

assiii^an  equal 

esis  in  which 

.  argnmenta  aa 

)  ooimj^etely 

lOUB  transfonnai 

as  shaken  off 

ition, 

e  Law  was  not, 
t»  historical  in 


studied  by  the  Pharisees 
it.  Its  strict  observance  was 
nost  ]n«esing  question  of  the  national  life.  To 
Eucd  appeannoethe  JewB  wereaoonquered,  brokea 
e.  Tnere  was  notliing  in  their  praeent  experienoe 
idle  expectations  of  a  happier  lutore.  But  that 
to  reckon  without  God.  For  Ood  and  God's 
lant  werfe  the  supreme  factors  in  their  history. 

was  the  visible  expression  of  God's  relation 
>m.  Ood's  will  for  them.  To  obey  the  Law  was 
Id  Ood  to  His  promiaes.  And  these  promises 
summed  up  in  the  Sfossianio  Hope  wmoh  luui 
vod  their  vittdity  in  the  midst  of  overwhelmir^ 
3K8.  Henoe  those  who  ignored  the  claims  of  the 
rere  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  realisation  of 
ition'a  aplendid  destiny.  But  there  were  also 
}  consequences  for  the  individual.  The  con- 
1  ojf  personal  ntribntion  had  by  this  time  come 
be  forefront.  God's  final  verdict  on  each  hfe 
dAY  of  racdxming  was  based  on  its  obedience 
sbedieiioe  to  the  legal  standards.  Thus  the 
IS  experienoe  of  a  Pharisee  largely  consisted 
conaeiousnesa  of  blamelessneea  or  tronBgression 
fronted  with  the  j^esoribed  lequirementi  of 
^hozitatiTB  oode^ 


The  central  place  of  the  Meesianie  Hope  in  the 
Pharisaic  outlook  reminds  ua  that  the  devout  Jew  of 
Paul's  day  waa  ooustaatly  engrossed  with  the  future. 
When  the  woes  of  the  pnsent  had  naohed  a  oliniai^ 
he  ejected  a  oatastr^iio  intervention  of  God,  in 
whkih  the  existing  evil  should  be  teaasfonned, 
and  the  IMvine  rule  estaUished  onoe  {ot  all  in  li^V 
eonsnesB.  The  pictures  of  the  coming  ue  ara  oon- 
fnsingly  varied.  At  times  its  basis  is  earthly,  at  timea 
it  bekNDgB  to  a  new  heavenly  order.  Perhaps  more 
often  than  not  it  is  assoeiated  with  the  figure  of  a 
personal  Ifossiah.  Throughout  his  epistles,  Paul  ra- 
veals  the  influence  of  this  strain  oaf  tilooght. 

(b)  Diaapora-Envirotment. — ^While  Paul  took  his 
tiieologioal  curriculum,  if  we  may  so  describe  it,  hi 
the  Rabbinic  schools  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  by  btrUi  a 
Jew  of  the  Diaspora.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  more  liberal  atmosphera  of  Hellenism  was  not 
without  effect  even  upon  so  exclusive  a  temperament 
as  the  Jewish.  Recent  discoveries  have  shown  a 
closer  touch  with  Greek  life  than  was  formerly  recog- 
nised. In  any  case,  the  fringe  of  Greek  enquiren 
attached  to  the  synagogues  in  important  centres 
formed  a  medium  for  tiie  communication  of  Hellenistic 
ideas.  Paul's  native  city  of  Tarsus  was  famous  for 
its  school  of  Stoic  philosophy.  Whether,  in  his  eariier 
days,  his  eager  spirit  was  aneoted  by  the  doctrines  of 
Stoidam  which  were  being  diflused  among  alt  nlassoe 
of  society  we  cannot  tell.  The  ocoasiomtl  points  of 
oontaot  between  Paul  and  the  popular  philosophy  of 
his  time  can  quite  well  be  accounted  for  by  his  inevi- 
table intcrooorse,  as  a  Chiistian  nussionary,  with  men 
and  women  whose  thought  bad  been  influraoed  by  the 
coneDt  beliefB  of  the  day.  Ho  the  same  wnixoe  most 
be  nferred  those  traces  of  affinity  with  inflnential 
mystery-cults  which  are  occasionally  diaoemible  in  his 
conceptions  and  (still  more)  in  his  terminology. 

(c)  Pre~Christian  Bdiffious  Experience.— ^tbe  influ- 
ences described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  must  be 
regarded  as  secondary  factors  in  shaping  the  Pauline 
thec^ogy*  as  compared  with  the  criaM  m  Paul's  oon- 
vorsion  which  cleft  his  life  in  twain.  But  the  signifl- 
oanoe  of  hia  oonversion  can  scarcely  be  grasped,  a|>art 
from  a  brief  survey  of  his  pre-Christian  religions 
experience,  so  far  as  t^t  may  be  inferred  from  the 
hinta  supplied  1^  his  letters.  Two  oonsideratious 
ought  here  to  be  emphasized.  Firat,  Paul's  experienoe 
mnst  not  be  rmaded  as  ivmoal  of  average  Judaism 
of  his  day.  That  ernams  why  so  many  Jewish 
Christians  foiled  to  understand  mm.  And,  seoondly, 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  pre-Christian  lin, 
notably  as  regards  the  operation  of  the  Law 
Rom.  '77-24),  could  only  have  been  given  by  a  Ohiistian 
believer.  Still,  'we  have  sufficient  data  from  which  to 
(Kunpose  a  rough  |iietuxeb 


,  FMtvwal  Xplstles  ara  not  tiied  In  tUi  dlHOSriM.  u  the  prewfit  writsr,  whU»  admUtiiis  the  ralrtsnos  In  thNs  of  sobm 
iiiaC«ctel>  UnMUetoai^gntlwmtoBHillBtlMlreitaiitfonn. 
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It  is  plain  that  before  the  mvelatioii  of  Christ  to 
him,  Paul  was  in  a  state  of  Bpiritoal  unreet.  The 
religion  of  legaliBm  did  not  satisfy  his  oonsoienoe. 
Rather  did  it  intensify  ita  sensitiveneBs  to  sin.  And  he 
found  himself  farther  and  further  removed  from  a 
Btaodard  of  obedieooe  whose  claims  giew  ever  more 
ezaoting.  He  was  oppressed  by  that  oonsoionanees  of 
fitilure  80  poignantly  expressed  by  another  devout 
Jew,  almost  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  in  Uie  Eera- 
Apo<)alypee  {e.g.  7iiSf.,  936).  We  possess  only  his 
Christian  erplaoation  of  the  situatioiL  Probably  that 
reveals  dements  prominent  to  bis  mind  in  the  eariier 
^nch.  Wl^  waa  he  nnaUe  to  keep  the  Law  1  Be- 
oause  of  "  toe  fieeh  "  {Rom.  83).  Faol's  nse  of  Hat 
term  has  its  roots  in  the  OT.  There  human  nature 
in  its  weakness  and  transiency  is  dea^^ated  "flesh," 
and  contrasted  witii  the  might  and  eternity  of  Qod, 
who  is  "spirit."  The  same  word  is  employed  in  a 
disparaging  sense  of  the  body  in  the  Platonic  schools. 
I^al  duoloses  no  theory  ot  taa  inherent  evil  of  matter 
M  such,  and  it  is  difficolt  to  determine  his  idea  of  the 
cucigin  of  evil  (Rom.  B12S.).  But  as  a  fact  of  practical 
experience,  he  has  found  his  bodily  life  to  be  tainted 
ana  weakened  by  sin  (Rom.  7i8),  and  this  condition  is 
oniTeraaL  Thus,  when  the  Law  utters  its  prohibitions, 
80  far  from  obeyiiw,  his  sinfol  nature  feels  resentment. 
What,  then,  can  be  the  meaning  of  such  an  order  of 
tilings  r 

Aa  aoom^i^  the  Pentateuoh  In  the  most  literal 
sense  as  a  iHinne  revelation,  ^ol  con  only  pronounce 
the  Law  to  be  **  holy  and  righteous  and  good  "  (Rom. 
7x2).  But  through  bis  marrelloTis  spiritual  intuition 
he  penetrates  to  the  foundations  of  OT  religion,  and 
disoovers  there  a  higher  element  than  legalism.  He 
is  led  to  the  diacoTeir  by  his  own  enterience.  As  a 
Hiarisee  under  the  Law,  his  attatada  to  God  was 
lazgely  one  <^  fear.  As  a  believer  in  Chiist  he  has 
ezuianged  thia  for  an  attitndf  of  freedom  and  joy. 
There  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  k^aoa 
of  relationship.  With  extraordinary  boldness  aa  well 
as  insight  he  finds  in  the  OT  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
higher  atUtade.  This  is  illDstrated  in  the  rdigious 
life  of  the  patriandi  Abraham.  He  is  not  hemmed  in 
by  legal  sanctions.  He  is  content  simply  to  oaat  him- 
self upon  the  gracious  promises  of  Ood  (Gal.  3i6-iS). 
LwaJism.  therefore,  was  only  a  temporary  phase  of 
OT  religion  (Bom.  620).  It  was  meant  to  intensify 
men's  oonsoiousnees  of  sin  (Rom.  713).  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  disoiplme  preparatory  for  Christ 
(Gal.  323f-).  Here,  1^  the  sheer  power  of  his  leligioiu 
aeoaibility,  the  Apostle  anticipates  the  diaoovery  of 
modem  ioTesti^tion,  that  l^aliam  was  not  the 
fonndation  of  OT  religion,  but  rather  a  phoae  in  its 
development.  Naturally,  therefore,  in  his  controversy 
with  Jewish  CSiristiana  whose  experience  of  CSuist  was 
far  less  profound  than  his  own,  and  who  faUed  to 
recognise  the  essential  limitations  of  legalism  aa  a 
religioua  system,  he  uses  language  which  appears  in- 
oonaistent  with  his  fundamental  recognition  of  tJie  Law 
as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  wiD. 

But,  aa  a  Riarisee,  he  had  not  come  within  sight  of 
suoh  oonolosions.  Nay,  he  had  striven  with  might 
and  main  to  be  blameless,  according  to  the  accepitod 
standards  (I^.  Ssf. ),  and  was  recognised  as  a  leader  in 
hi*  sect  (Oal.  1 14)  The  tumult  of  dissatisfaotion 
within  wonld  at  fliat  spur  him  on  to  an  exoesa  of  on^ 
ward  zeal.  It  is  not,  tbuefore,  surprising  to  find  him 
"  bmnrndmeasore  persecuting  "  (Oal.  I13)  the  followers 
(d  the  crucified  Nazarene,  who,  in  defiance  of  all 
national  expeotationa,  bad  claioied  to  be  Mfwmah.  Jn 
aa  attitodB  Uke  that  of  Stephen  (Ao.  08-733),  vhloh 


seemed  to  make  light  of  tb  hereditary  litaal  of  Joidaiai, 
^ul  would  find  tiie  inevitable  oatpome  oi  a  Hnmnmnr 
claim  that  appeared  so  scandalooa.  He  was  not  yet 
aware  that  mo  majority  of  those  who  adhered  to  ti» 
new  sect  had  in  no  sense  departed  from  oUegianoe  hi 
tiie  Law  of  th«ir  fatheiB. 

n.  The  OrMs  (rf  PanTs  Oonnnloa.  (a)  JimbiMa 
of  the  Uvmg  Ohrut. — ^Tbe  stoiy  of  Panl  ■  ocmvawn 
belongs  to  his  bi(^{raphy.  What  ooncema  ns  here  ■ 
its  aisnifioanoe  for  his  uieology,  a  aignifioaooe  wfaiA 
the  Epiatlee  show  to  be  primary.  In  one  of  the  taort 
iUunuDating  passages  that  he  ever  wrote,  be  a^iealcB  of 
the  good  peaanie  oi  God,  who  had  BopanOed  Ub 
from  us  birth  and  called  him  by  His  grace,  "  to  j&nd 
his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  bim  ajnong  thi 
Gentiles  "  (Gal.  That  sentence  b  a  cmaiu.  de- 

scription 01  bis  epoch-making  expOTietxse.,  Wfaateve 
else  it  was,  it  meant  a  revelation  of  Jesos  Chriat^  tiK 
Son  of  God,  in  the  deptha  of  his  being,  vith  the  fauh 
purpose  of  inspiring  nim  with  a  Gosp^  which  riiom 
appeal  to  the  heatheo  world.  We  nave  rminAiatA 
■mat  may  be  called  the  silmt  pepaiatitm  for  tUi 
crisis.  In  that  there  were  psytmolog^Dal  Caoton  d 
real  importance.  But  Paul  always  regarded  the  enol 
as  a  wonder  of  the  Divine  grooe  {e,g,  1  Cor.  IGa-ioV 
For  him  it  was  no  oulminaticm  of  a  sabjeotive  pcocMs. 
It  was  the  oondeacension  of  a  love  that  paeaeth  fcaov- 
ledge,  which  aoddmly  checked  him  in  a  oaraet  of 
ignonuit  folly.  Flaihapi  tiie  "  oaU  "  zflCaned  to  fa  tb 
passage  quoted  embraoee  all  the  providential  cnoos- 
stances  which  nnoonsoionsly  were  sba^ring  Paal  fc: 
his  great  vocation.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  of  a  **  daoiae  ' 
or  "  call  "  of  God  ia  central  for  his  thoo^tb  We  an 
apt  to  estimate  his  conception  of  Electaon  from  Ite 
fiunous  section  of  Romans  (oha.  9-11)  in  i^^dk  bt 
atteonpta  to  explain  tiw  aooeptaaae  or  rejeotaoa  d 
salvation  on  traditional  Jewian  tines.  Bab  WW  a 
that  diaoaasion,  with  its  apparentiy  arbiirary  ootknL 
he  asaerts  that  "  (he  gifts  and  the  c^ling  of  God  n 
not  thinn  abont  whidi  he  changes  hia  mind  "  (Buss. 
II39).  Here  is  the  worth  of  the  idea  tor  bis  pmnal 
life.  For  him  Eteotion  means  that  hia  aalntton  a 
not  an  aoddentk  It  forma  an  elamoot  in  a  m|^4 
Divine  poipcae  for  the  woild.  Hhe  poorer  and  mat 
of  God  are  oehind  it.  Surely  he  has  a  ri^t  to  b&rc 
that  that  purpose  vOl  not  fall  to  the  gromid,  that  OoJ 
will  be  faithful  to  the  end  (Rom.  83^.).  He  is  qoito 
consoiona  of  his  own  frailty  and  of  tbe  flokkmi  d 
his  converts.  Yet  he  can  assure  the  Fhilnypiaai  d 
his  oonfidenoe  "  that  he  whidi  began  a  good  wodc  d 
you  will  perfect  it  until  the  day  ot  Jesua  CfcnsI' 
(Phil.  I6).  So  his  election  does  not  ataad  far  > 
oaprioious  favouritjam.  Bather  is  it  the  bolwadc  d 
his  fiuth  and  hope,  whm  with  fear  and  tcemfabg  h 
applies  the  standard  of  Christ  to 'hia  life. 

(h)  Miseionary  CaU. — The  orowning-potnt  of  faai  oI 
is  the  revelation  to  him  of  the  living  Ctuist.  We  wmt 
examine  the  content  of  that  revelation  iiiiiiiiiiliaM^ 
Meaniddle,  let  na  note  its  bearing  on  hia  eana^  1> 
that  career  shaped  his  theology.  Why  did  ttd 
directly  associate  with  the  revelation  a  mimix—  k 
pteaoh  Christ  to  the  heathen  ?  To  begin  wM^  ttl 
experienoe  transformed  hia  whole  existoioe^  afaoivdl 
things  in  the  matter  of  his  relation  to  God.  Be 
knew  the  joy  of  coming  aa  a  son  to  hia  Father.  Ia  Jh> 
Christ  he  understood  the  Divine  hear^  mad  iammki 
to  be  infinite  love.  How  could  he  nmm  bom  |» 
olaimii^  the  good  news  far  and  wide  T  "  Kaeai^^ii 
laid  apon  me  ;  for  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  pn»ijh  aot  4a 
goraef  **  (1  Cor.  9i6).  But  this  QaspcT ««M  I*  m 
national  privitegs.  The  vary  aatlon 
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■d  lad  up  to  Christ  had  rejected  Hnn.  The  invitation 
I  smslup  which  Fftul  reoognised  to  be  the  oore  of  thA 
ve  of  God  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  differenoe 
'  status  or  aez  or  laoe.  "  Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
»tu  "  (GaL  i2&).  Thus  it  is  of  small  importaaoe  to 
Ik  at  mat  point  Paul  lealised  his  obli^tun  to  be  a 
i^gn  misainoary.  Whether  it  laid  ootutnint  vgoa 
m  sooner  or  later,  it  was  inherent  in  hk  nvw  OMio^ 
>o  of  tbo  CSiristian'a  relation  to  God. 
(e)  PaiiTs  Theolofy  at  Jfisnon-TAeoIoffy.— What 
ost  be  the  oliaraoter  of  tlie  message  wbioh  ^nl 
onld  presmt  to  Jew  and  Gentile  al^  I  That  was 
tennined  by  his  aim — to  lead  men  oat  of  sin  and 
iluie  into  that  relation  to  God  whitdi  had  beeo  made 
BsiUa  for  him  his  oontsot  with  tlu  livfaig  Ouistk 
prepare  them  for  the  great  day  of  Ghrist's  appearing. 
I  most  hold  ap  before  them  the  Divine  mnaeooes 
d  opeiationB  which  had  made  all  thmgs  new  for 
Q,  uiat  th^  mi^t  share  in  his  viotorioiu  experi- 
ye.  But  the  enTircmment  in  wfaioh  tiis  wo^  was 
rried  m,  and  tlw  bot  that  he  vas  the  pkmeerof  a 
w  faith,  oompelled  him  to  do  more  thac  preaoh  the 
qteL  He  most  clarify  for  his  own  thought  the 
aning  of  those  redemptive  foots  and  jaooBweo  whioh 
med  the  oonteat  of  bis  preaohing,  fc^  tiiey  had  oon- 
titly  to  be  justified  to  critioal  aa  well  as  hostale 
Uenoea.  So  his  meaaage  most  be  to  KHOie  extent  * 
astian  aptdogetie,  mning  a  pathway  by  iHbioh  the 
elation  of  God  in  (Suist  might  find  aoosHS  to  mind 
I  heart  alike.   Apart,  no  doubt,  from  tiu  needs  of 

moment^  Banl's  nature  was  snoh  aa  to  seek  for 
oi^anio  unz^  in  his  own  life.  Still,  the  pnotioal 
.  seems  always  apparent.  Many  of  his  oonoeptions 
e  been  elaborated  in  his  keen  oontroversiee  witii 
isfa  and  Jewish-Christian  opponeota ;  many  have 
»  ehape  thiouidi  his  effort  to  reveal  tiie  saving 
•er  of  Cbrisfc  to  Chedm,  botii  learned  and  ifmoiant. 
ihat  his  theology  may  Justly  be  designated  Hission- 
ology,  a  working  inatrument  rather  than  a  teohnioal 
em.  It  is  worthy  of  obewvation  that  when  the 
stte  enters  upon  any  more  or  kes  tbeotetioal 
idations,  as  he  mlargM  on  the  facta  of  his  religions 
trienoe,  be  shows  a  teodenoy  to  males  use  of  the 
oal  tduraght-ftnniB  of  Juda&m.  l!liat  feafcuie  of 
method  must  be  leokcnwd  with  in  the  investiga- 
of  his  theologioal  conceptions. 
U  0<miletl«u  readied  flutnigh  Ui  CoDvenioii. — In 

of  the  feet  that  Paol's  theology  is  mainly  the 
jme  of  refleotion  on  his  Gospel,  and  that  his  Gospel 

invitation  to  his  fellows  to  share  in  the  experienoe 
h  has  made  him  a  "  new  oieatnra,"  we  are  justified 
oking  for  his  oentntl  oonoeptions  among  the  eon* 
yam  tnopt  poweifully  borne  in  upon  nun  at  the 
1  of  his  oonverrion. 

Jemta  a*  r»wn. — ^The  first  Udng  of  wbioh  he 
no  sore  was  that  Jesos  of  Nanu^tit,  whose  high 
uB  he  bad  counted  blasphemous,  and  whose  fol- 
s  he  had  relentlessly  persecuted,  was  living  and 
sd  to  Divine  ^ory.  For  this  Jesus  appeared  to 
In  wwdeifnl  bsMm  (1  Cor.  168.  and  laid 
of  hia  iwtara  with  oompeUin^  power  (PhiL  Sis).  - 
lamnecr  of  oonsequMUiee  were  mvotved  in  snoh  an 
ieaoe.  Jesus  had  triumphed  over  death.  The 
hope  of  resurrection  whioh  belonged  to  the 
tologioal  picture  of  Judaism  was  an  aooomiriished 
Sat  it  was  stripped  of  the  crude  materialism 
wi^elit  Jewish  tliought  had  depicted  it.  The  risen 

vaa  for  "  life-giving  spirit "  (1  Oor.  1645)> 
Ifaolosare  bron^t  the  spiritual  order  dose  beside 

He  oonld  abeady  realise  that  the  commonwealth 
■(di  be  bekn^ed  waa  in  heaven  (FhiL  Sao).  For 


here  and  now  be  was  in  oontaot  with  Divine  energiea. 
God  was  no  longer  &r  ofE,  to  be  approaohed  through 
tiie  elabonte  ooremonial  of  the  Law.  In  thjn  revela- 
tion of  love  and  life  to  his  soul  he  knew  that  God  was 
at  work.  The  living  Lord  was  the  channel  to  him  of 
the  IXvine  oommunion.  It  was,  ther^re,  poaiUe 
for  mnk  to  enter  into  a  fellowship  with  t^  Eternal 
BDOih  as  bad  never  been  dreamed  of.  The  INviuB 
condescension  subdued  his  soul.  He  oonld  not  yet 
explain  it  all.  But  he  was  aware  that  he  stood  on  a 
wholly  new  footing  with  God.  The  grasp  of  CSirist 
upon  his  life  bad  redeeming  power  m  it.  ^  was 
hbeiated  from  the  sense  oi  bondage  to  sin  undw 
whieh  he  had  groaned  in  the  days  of  Us  legattam. 
"The  law  ctf  ^  spirit  of  life  in  Chziat  JesD*  ande 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  "  (Bmn.  8a). 
Henceforward  he  otmoeivBs  of  Jesos  rae-etmnsn^  ae 
"  Son  of  God  "  and  "  Lord." 

(6)  Jewtf  aa  Messiah — ^Before  we  ■■g^mtna  the  ai(^ 
nifioanoe  of  these  Utles, "  Bon  of  God  "  and  "  Lord,"  we 
mnt  observe  tin  heai^  of  the  revelatam  of  Jesos  to 
Panl  Qpm  the  Massisnio  Rope  which,  as  already  indi- 
oated,was  central  fortiiereligiousthought  of  Phansaism. 
A  cnioifled  Hessiah  was  for  Paul  in  his  pre-CSiristian 
days  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Deatii  on  the  gallows 
was  prononnoed  aoonised  by  the  Law  (Dt.  2I23). 
JesoB  was  not  only  an  impoator  but  maiked  out  as 
nndK  the  ban  of  God.  But  iho  assnranoe  that  He 
was  risen  shed  a  traoafonning  light  on  all  His  oiroom- 
stances.  Mainly,  tiiis  glorified  Man  was  the  ohoeea 
of  God.  The  testimony  of  His  foUowets  was  trae. 
He  had  claimed  to  be  Messiah,  and  God  had  vindicated 
His  claim. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  oonoeption  of 
Messiah  Paul  held  as  a  Pharisee.  The  evidenoe 
apooalyptio  literature,  scanty  aa  it  is,  indioatea  the 
variety  of  forms  whioh  the  expectation  assumed* 
Wherever  a  personal  Messiah  was  looked  for,  he  waa 
regarded  as  Divinely  equipped  for  his  vocation.  Bat 
in  such  writings  as  1  Enoon  and  the  Eaa-Apocalypse^ 
he  is  represented  aa  a  being  of  heavenly  origin*  re- 
vealed supMmaturally  for  juc^ment.  It  is  oonomvalrie 
that  suofa  a  notion  may  have  appealed  to  Paul  in  his 
loe-C^iriBtian  days,  bat  the  faot  that  in  Rom.  I3  be 
MnphasiBeB  the  Davidio  descent  tsi  Jesus  makes  ft 
more  likely  that  he  shared  the  prevalent  idea  of  a 
prinoe  of  the  royal  house.  In  any  ease,  his  Heasianio 
oonoeptions,  like  all  the  rest,  were  revolutionised.  In 
Jeens  the  oraoifled  and  risen,  God's  high  purpose  for 
His  people  ia  consummated.  **How  many  soever  be 
the  promiseB  of  God,  in  Him  (».&  the  exalted  Jesos)  is 
tiwir  yes  "  (2  Cor.  I30).  But  this  oertainly  meant  for 
Paul  a  mmoolding  of  the  Ifeesianio  Hope.  Not  that  ila 
eacdiatological  features  oease  to  be  01  importance  tot 
him.  Throuidhout  the  Epistles  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
the  end.  "  We  eagerly  look  for  a  saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "  (Phil.  Znt).  Again  and  again  he  appeals 
to  the  great  olimax  of  the  Second  Advent  as  supdnring 
a  motive  for  serious  watohfolnees  (1  Thess.  54f.,  Rom. 
ISiit).  But  CSiristians  are  placed  in  a  new  attitude 
towards  that  coming  age,  in  which  God's  will  sball 
be  supreme.  In  Ohrut  Jesus  they  have  already  a 
foretaste  of  the  final  salvation.  Tne  new  epoch  has 
projected  itself  into  "  this  present  evil  age."  The 
mtore,  which  means  being  "  with  CSuist,"  is  the 
oulminati(ni  of  th«r  present  experienoe,  which  means 
being  "hiOhrM." 

(e)  JtauB  at  Son  of  Od  and  Lord. — ^We  are  now  hi 
a  position  to  estimate  the  significance  of  Paul's  favourite 
designati(Mi  of  Jesus  CSirist  as  "  Son  of  God  "  and 

Lord."   No  doubt  he  waa  familiariwi^^imm 
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M  a  MeaBUHiio  title  in  his  pre-OhiiBtian  d&yn.  But  u 
anoh  it  had  Uttla  more  toan  an  official  ooimotatioii. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  probability  that  he  became 
aoquainted  with  the  tradition  of  the  Church  tiiat 
Jem  had  eallod  HimsoU  "  the  Son,"  Ftud  filled  the 
deKUiption  with  Crash  oonteat  »m  tho  TBBolt  of  his  cm 
expermoe.  This  marrelloas  FUson,  who  had  re- 
created  hia  life,  who  had  lived  a  man  among  men 
well  known  to  Paul,  stands  solitary  in  the  world  of 
being.  Ho  has  disclosed  to  Paul  the  heart  and  purpose 
of  God.  He  must  be  plaoed  on  the  side  of  Deity. 
And  Uw  uniqoe  lelationuiip  oaonot  be  moteademiat«^ 
eiiipnased  uiaa  1^  the  name  of  "  S«i."  Hainly, 
m^ldiyBioal  imphoaiions  will  oHimatdy  be  involTod 
In  the  designation,  and  the  AposUe  does  not  fail  to 
emphasize  them.  Bat  in  his  formulation  of  this  title 
he  starts  not  from  metaphyiin  bat  from  zeUgioafl 
faith  (Bom.  Isf.). 

VoT  Paol  "  LaxA  "  is  pre-raninently  the  name  of 
Cauist  as  united.  In  the  gnat  psssage  which  de- 
•oribes  His  g^ory  as  the  result  of  His  humiliation,  God 
Is  said  to  have  ^ven  Him  "  the  name  which  is  abore 
every  name."  Eveiy  tongue  is  to  oonfess  '*  that  Jeeos 
Christ  is  Lord  "  (PluL  29,11).  The  word  has  an  in- 
teresting background.  The  Egyptian  Jews  who  made 
the  traoslaUon  of  the  OT  known  as  the  Septoagint, 
the  Bible  of  Paul,  tendered  the  Heb.  Taheeh  by  Kyriot, 
It  has  been  su^eeted  that  they  did  so  benuue  the 
ohi^  deities  of  £gypt,  like  many  prominent  gods  of 
the  Hellenistao  epoon,  reoeived  this  designation.  It 
was  certainly  prevalent  on  Hellenistio  soil  among 
religious  associations  as  well  as  in  the  wonhip  of  the 
Emperor.  Possibly,  as  BouBset  has  recently  argued, 
Paiu  found  the  term  in  the  worship  of  Christaao  oom- 
mnnitias  in  the  JXaa'pom.  In  any  oasb  he  «HigiitA«i 
to  Oidl  Oiiisfc  "  Lora,"  the  being  to  whom  as  bond- 
servant (doulos)  he  had  oonseorated  his  life  without 
leservation.  He  exulted  in  the  thought  of  being  led 
captive  tJurough  the  world  in  Ghrist's  triumphal  pio- 
oession  (2  Cor.  214). 

{d)  The  Spirii. — Paul  lays  stress  on  what  he  regards 
as  the  objective  side  of  the  revelation  of  Jesoa  to  him 
only  as  an  atgument  for  the  tesuneotloii.  It  was  some- 
thing solitary  ui  his  history.  But  the  main  result  of 
the  experience,  the  contact  of  hii  qnrit  with  the  Divine 
life  in  Jesus,  remained  as  a  permanent  possession.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  described  Him  as 
"  life-giving  Spirit.'*  In  the  earlier  narratives  of  the 
OT  all  sorts  <»  abnormal  phenomena  in  human  lives, 
soch  08  exceptional  skill  or  physioal  struigth,  wwe 
referred  to  the  "  Spirit"  of  God(e.(r.  Ex.  353t,  Jg.  146). 
The  same  origin  was  assigned  to  the  ecstatic  experiences 
both  of  primitive  and  later  propheta  (1  S.  lOio,  Bzek. 
II24).  Oooasionally,  equipmwt  with  the  Spirit  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  special  call  to  service  (e.(r.  ia,  lla)  and 
with  the  needs  of  the  religious  life  (Fs.  51ii,  143io). 
QoseJy  akin  is  the  conception  of  Wisdom,  which,  in 
the  Vwlom-literatareb  is  legaided  as  «  qnasi-penonal 
medium  of  Divine  infloenoe  to  the  worid.  Li  BabUnio 
tradition  the  "  spirit  of  holiness  "  is  the  endowment  of 
specially  gifted  teaohers.  Of  peculiar  importance  for 
our  discussion  is  the  expectation  of  a  rich  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Messianic  age  {e.g.  Jl.  SsSf.). 
The  evidence  of  the  euly  Palestinian  source  which  is 
used  in  the  first  half  of  Acts  reveals  the  extraordinary 
prominence  which  this  idea  oooujded  in  the  thought 
of  the  primitive  Ghnich.  The  remai^ble  ferment  of 
spiritosl  power  and  mthusiasm  which  prevailed  among 
believers  was  direotiy  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the 
Spirit.  Perhaps  Pam  was  inflnemoed  by  the  concep- 
taon  as  he  foond  it  in  the  Church,  when  attempting  to 


formulate  his  individual  experienoe.  And  he 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  OT  sod  Jewish  betW 
in  the  Sinrit  as  the  channel  of  Divine  eneigiee  to  tks 
worid.  But  the  fandamottid  explanatioo  of  b 
em^Asia  upon  the  Spirit  nunt  be  aoo^t  in  his  oe* 
ooost^ooBDeM  of  spiritaalpDwcr  as  the  lesoH  <A  oaoM 
with  the  risen  Christ.  This  was  a  contact  with  Oe 
unsem  Divine  order  which  noeratsd  in  him  •  high 
moral  energy  snob  as  he  had  nevsr  before  coooerwA 
The  consequence  was  that  the  vague  idea  o<  ti» 
Spirit,  through  its  intimate  association  in  this  acssi 
with  the  living  Lord,  became  for  Paul  far  mose  coo- 
orate  and  penmal.  bideed,  in  sevecal  paaaaees  h» 
does  not  hedtate  to  identify  the  BgSxib  vitli  Chriil 
{t.g.  2  Cor.  3i7,  Rom.  89f.).  At  a  later  pohtfe  we  warn 
note  the  signiSoance  of  the  ideotifioation. 

(e)  Ifao  BdaHotuhvp  to  Ood. — We  cannot  smnRM 
the  actual  stages  of  thought  and  feeling  by  vUeh  Phh 
reached  his  mature  oononition  of  die  God  vhon  he 
met  in  Christ,  but  it  is  T4am  that  the  earliw  one  d  hii 
t^HaUstic  dan  was  shattered  hy  his  convepaaa- 
expexieaoo.  For  the  direct  result  of  the  oriaiB  was  a 
transformed  relifpous  attitude.  And  a  tranafonaarina 
oi  religions  attitude  means  a  fresh  vision  ui  Ood.  Ve 
have  seen  that  the  outoome  of  this  vision  was  tfat 
consciousness  of  a  vocation  to  the  heathen,  lltat  was 
involved  in  F&ul's  discovery  <d  what  Ood  waa.  The 
revelation  the  living  Christ  to  him  waa  nally  m 
interjnetatik>n  of  the  character  oi  God.  He  mvm 
doubts  that  all  that  has  happeoed  to  him  mast  be 
traced  to  the  Divine  giaoe.  Grace,  far  Ftail,  mt*m 
primuily  the  loving,  generous  di^ioeitiao  of  the 
Almighty.  But  as  a  rule  he  thinks  of  it  in  ocaorti 
form  as  Mnbodied  in  tiie  gift  oi  His  Sen.  Jens  Gfesi& 
to  maiikind.  And  often  it  cannot  be  aemcatod  ia  ta 
tbou^t  from  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit.  Brftafcaa 
is  rint  in  saying  that  "  God  is  for  PMd  flnt  mi 
obiB&j  the  Father  of  Jesus  CSirist"  In  virtoe  of  tte 
perfect  harmony,  aH  that  Christ  does  is  tho  iimianiir 
of  the  Father's  wilL  Hence  the  experieooe  of  b«« 
and  joy  and  praise  kindled  in  his  sonl  by  the  eoa- 
dcBoenafc)n towards  him  of  tiwezalted  LonlisamiBat 
of  the  Divine  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  God  ilwai 
Himself  eager  to  forgive  a  man  eoasotouB  of  hie  vma 
failure  ana  powerieemeas  to  attain  tlie  ideal  whcb 
his  conscience  holds  up  to  hinL  He  does  not  staaa 
behind  the  Law,  reckoning  up  in  aloofnea  a  aaaa'i 
transoessions.  He  yearns  to  <u»w  him  mto  isQow^ 
with  Himself  to  be  aUe  to  deal  with  Um  mawm. 
'Paai  was  assured  of  this  in  the  oiisiB  of  hia  eonv^Briaa 
He  felt  he  owed  aU  to  Christ  But  not  to  <^ast  ■ 
distinct  from  the  Father.  The  profonndeat  at 
in  the  Epistles  is  this :  "  God  was  in  Ghristy 
the  world  unto  hims^"  (2  Cor.  619).  Tho 
which  corresponds  to  his  epooh-makina  diaoowryk 
described  from  varying  points  of  view  W  sooh  taMi 
as  justification,  adoption,  peace  with  Ood  thmurt  ^ 
Lord  JesDS  Christ  When  he  rafleots  apon  thft  V 
and  Messed  ooadition  from  tiie  Godwaid  aida  iwamk 
in  the  fathniy  love  which  made  it  possibte  (e^  BskI 
6-8).  When  he  considets  it  from  the  hMmm»^  baMk 
in  it  a  sacred  obligation  laid  QpcHi  men  to 
themselves  to  God  a  living  sacrifice  (s.^  Rosa.  M 
This  u  the  doom  of  legalism.  The  Chistiu  < 
by  ocHiuBtilBion  but  by  inspimtiosi. 

(/)  The  Cnu^Tha  orndfixfcm  of  Jhh  w» 
pu^adysing  blow  to  His  ohoeon  diaBipha,  attlua|^  |i 
had  emphasized  in  His  training  of  tbam  tta  mmm^ 
of  self-sacrifice.  When  Paul  waa  aompaUsd  to  asai* 
his  estimate  of  a  crucified  Messiah,  he  «i 
by  a  ^Uem  which  most  Iwve  anrfbaAr 
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liii  ihi^iUpg  in  the  days  that  followed  his  ooavMBioD. 
The  death  of  Jeetu  waa  not  that  of  a  male&Mstor.  It 
wu  the  Son  of  God  who  had  been  nailed  to  the  tree. 
Snob  an  event  must  poesesB  Dn&thomable  eigalfioanoe. 
It  most  have  an  inU^nnl  place  in  ths  wonderful  re- 
deeming purpoee  of  Christ  whioh  had  illumined  his 
own  sonl.  PeiiiapB,  as  he  sought  to  adjast  his  mhid 
to  the  facts,  tiie  ntst  impreaeion  which  lemained  with 
him  was  tiutt  nnspoftkable  love.  For  Jewish  feeling 
the  death  of  the  Crosa  was  the  climax  of  d^radation. 
E*ut  the  Holy  Scm  of  God,  the  ohoeen  Bedeemer,  in  the 
d^oe  of  the  ohminal  for  whom  snoh  a  fate  was  leeerved. 
rhouffht  most  almost  fail  in  preeenoe  of  such  an  event. 
Bat  n  the  risHi  Jesus  was,  as  Paul  had  found  film  to 
be,  the  meditun  of  the  Divine  graoe  to  men,  this  oonkt 
not  be  merely  an  awful  tragedy.  It  must  be  the 
rolontary  self-dedication  of  one  who  loved  hnman  soola 
tietter  than  life.  This  perception  would  at  onco  (all 
into  line  with  what  Paul  had  felt  from  the  moment  of 
liis  first  contact  with  the  risen  Lord,  that  he  had  passed 
into  an  atmoephere  of  ineffaUe  mercy  and  giaoe. 
Poasibly  we  may  bo  further,  aiad  Bnggeat  that  from 
tbe  first,  Paul,  on  the  bads  of  his  inward  etins,  would 
uBooiate  this  death  of  self-saoriflcinf;  devotion  with 
the  destmction  of  the  old  order  of  ain  and  weakness 
vhiotk  oiroled  round  a  merely  Imal  relation  to  God. 

IV.  InftiiMiee  of  Eaily  Chrlstuii  Thought  on  Paol'f 
PnndamentAl  CoDvletlons. — No  careful  reader  of  Pud's 
Epiatles  ia  in  danger  of  supposing  that  any  vital 
element  of  his  thought  came  to  him  at  Booona-hand. 
Elis  feadesfl  words  in  Qai.  liif.  assert  a  position  which 
le  never  idinqoished  And  yet  we  must  remember 
Jiat,  at  his  conversion,  Paul  entered  a  oommnnity 
rhioh  included  several  at  least  of  the  Twelve,  besides 
nany  men  and  women  who  had  been  personal  followeiB 
>f  JesiM.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  fix  a  date  for  the 
larhesb  written  reoordE  ot  Jesus'  words  and  deeds; 
nit  when  Paul  became  a  Cbrktian  be  would  at  once 
>e  tonight  into  touoh  vitii  Uvinc  tiaditamu  <tf  the 
x>rd.  By  tidB  time,  eiao,  mtuiifold  efforts  would  be 
nade  to  gissp  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  to 
B-shape  the  current  Messianic  expectations  in  the 
ight  of  His  eechatolojpoal  utterances,  to  understand 
Dore  foUy  those  portions  ot  His  teaching  whioh  the 
dastor  was  wtmt  to  emphasiw.  Vbm  than  once  Paul 
eveals  his  attitude  to  the  existing  sltaation,  e.g. 
.  Cor.  I63I :  *'  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  titat 
rldoh  also  I  received,  how  that  Ofaiist  died  for  our  sins 
^cording  to  the  Soriptnres  ;  and  that  he  was  buried  ; 

that  he  hatji  bem  raised  on  the  tiiird  dMr  aooord- 
og  to  the  Scriptures  "  (c/.  1  C3or.  llasf.).  Tliis  shows 
hat  the  early  ChristiuiB  went  back  to  tiie  OT  for  light 
<n  suoh  crucial  events  as  Christ's  death  and  resurreo- 
ion.  Peter's  speeches  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Acta 
up^y  details  of  the  method  whion  ^y  followed, 
fotiiing  ooutd  be  so  effective  for  mission  work  among 
dherents  of  Judaism  as  the  exhibition  of  proofs  from 
kiripttue  for  the  essential  verities  of  the  new  faith. 

(a)  What  light  did  Paul  receive  in  the  Christian 
thoToh  on  tbe  central  fact  of  the  Death  0/  Christ  t 
t  is  not  by  accident  tAuttiie  Fssrion  ooonpies  so  large 
space  in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  It  would  be  natural 
h»t  tbase  eaily  disdidea  shoold  exidore  the  recognised 
fiiiwinnin  passages  of  the  OT  to  find  dues  to  the 
ignifioanoe  of  this  overwhelming  event.  But  Peter's 
Jdreeeee  indicate  that  it  was  easier  to  discern  lofer- 
noea  to  the  dory  of  the  risen  Christ  than  to  His 
iifierings  and  death  {t.g.  Ac.  225f.,  34!).  The  aeoond 
Win,  indeed,  is  quoted  (Ao.  433!^  bat  a  snfisiing 
Itimlnti  was  an  anomaly.  Very  early,  however,  they 
last  have  been  impreswd  by  the  figure  of  the  Servant 


of  Yahweh,  and  eepeoial^  by  the  marveUous  delinea^ 

tion  in  Is.  &3.  In  Ac.  832-35  the  foreshadowing  in  him 
of  Jesus  is  definitely  reoc^^oised.  Soon  it  would  dawn 
upon  them  that  many  of  the  Master's  words  and 
thou^to  {e.g.  Mk.  IO43  II  Is.63io  {mg.),  Mk.  I424  || 
Is.  498)  oiroled  round  tUs  mysterious  redeeming  per- 
sonality. Then  the  redemptive  idea,  so  oentral  m 
nrophrao  pietaz^  and  finding  exmvssion  there  in 
terms  so  significant  as  "  wounded  for  our  trsnsgne- 
nons,"  "  bruised  for  oar  iniquities,"  "  making  an 
oSermg  for  sin,"  "  bearing  the  sin  of  many,"  wookl 
link  iteelf  on  to  the  great  sacrificial  s^Btem  of  Jewish 
ritaaL  Tha  whole  range  of  propitiatory  sacrifioea 
would  receive  a  new  importance  as  pointing  to  "  a 
saorifloe  of  nobler  name  Mid  rioher  blood  than  thc^." 
This  jnooesB  ci  theological  refieetion  most  have  been 
at  work  when  Paul  entered  the  Ohoroh.  It  presented 
a  basis  on  which  his  eager  mind  oonid  baud.  And 
when  he  received  the  tradition  of  Jeeos'  solemn  words 
at  the  Supper  concerning  the  *'  new  oovenant  "  in  His 
Uood,  he  would  leoognise  that  Jesus'  thoughts  had 
also  been  moving  among  tto  ranbols  <tf  OT  rdigiim. 
The  forms  In  which  his  refleotionB  took  shape  ranain 
to  be  considered  in  a  sabsequent  paragraph. 

(6)  Em^atohgieal  Ideas.—Tbe  Synoptic  Goe^ls 
supply  am{de  evidence  of  tbe  eager  eeohatolc^caj 
interest  whioh  possessed  the  mind  of  the  primitive 
Church.  It  is  safer  to  make  such  a  stetement  than 
to  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  soope  of  Jesus' 
outlook  on  the  Last  Things.  Still,  the  extraordinary 
place  of  eeohatological  expectations  in  the  earlieet 
period  of  ChristaaniW  testifies  to  a  definite  impreesioa 
made  by  Jesus'  teaching  concerning  the  Future.  Pro- 
bably Paul,  as  a  genuine  scion  of  the  prophetic  line, 
oould  never  dissociate  God's  saving  purpose  for  the 
world  from  oatastfophio  events  whiolC  like  Jesus,  he 
described  in  the  traditional  language  of  Apocalyptic. 
Here,  again,  he  took  common  ground  with  the  Church, 
lake  tiie  Church,  he  retained  pictures  of  the  Judgment^ 
the  Resarrection.  the  Parouaia.  Yet  side  by  aide 
with  these  he  conceived  a  process  of  salvatfon  whioh 
was  really  independent  of  these  piotuies.  Perhaps  he 
scarcely  realised  the  oontxast.  The  conception  of  the 
ParooBia,  in  suy  case,  enressed  tbe  ardent  yearning 
that  tbe  will  of  God  should  speedily  triamph.  It  was 
left  for  the  writer  ot  the  Fourth  Gospel  oompletoly  to 
BpiritaaJise  eaohatology.  Bat  he  was  only  osj^y- 
ing  to  its  logjkxd  isBue  tbe  development  begun  by 
PauL 

(e)  Thi  Spirit. — We  have  already  indicated  the  in- 
evitaUe  association  witli  his  oonversion  of  Paul's  con- 
ception of  the  Spirit  For  the  revelation  of  the  livii^ 
Lord  was  for  him  pm-eminently  a  baptism  of  power. 
At  the  same  tjine  it  ouj^t  to  be  noted  that  when  Paul 
entered  tbe  Christiui  Qiarch.  the  idea  vaa  in  the  air. 
Nay  mote.  The  emergenoe  of  abnormal  phenomma  such 
as  '*  Bpesking  with  tongues"  (p.  648),  '  prophesying  " 
(i.e.  disclosing  profound  religious  buth),  "  works  of 
healing,"  was  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  operation.  And 
this  was,  in  turn,  a  remarkable  demonstration  that  the 
kfessianio  age,  the  age  when  unique  spiritual  energies 
should  be  liberated,  was  ab-eady  at  the  door.  It  ia 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone  that  we  find  specific 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Spirit,  and  that  has  no  doubt 
been  re-shaped  in  the  mould  of  the  wonderful  indiv^u- 
^ty  whioh  stands  behind  the  GospeL  But  we  mo 
inoUned  to  agree  with  Titins  that  more  emphasis  was 
hdd  by  the  meter  on  the  Spirit  than  the  scanty  hinte 
of  the  Synoptics  would  so^gest.  So  that  Paul  may 
have  been  helped  in  darifymg  for  his  own  mind  t^ 
moat  froitfol  onio^tkn      ub  traditiMi  trf  Jemis  in 
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the  dxaxoh  and  those  religiotu  experienoea  which  pat 

the  seal  upon  the  tmditioiL. 

{d)  Life  and  Teaching  o/  Jesua. — One  of  the  most 
baseleas  uttennces  of  moent  NT  oritioism  is  that  which 
deolarea  that  Paul  was  not  interested  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus :  that  for  him  Jesus  was  simj^y  a 
heavenly  Being  who  oame  to  the  world  to  die.  It  ia 
true  that  the  crucified  and  exalted  Lord  stuids  nearer 
to  him  becaose  He  had  been  the  dianuel  of  that  new 
life  which  transformed  him.  But  any  attentive  student 
of  the  Epistlee  will  disoover  that  virtually  in  every 
section  of  his  thought,  Paul  has  been  infiuwioed 
the  ChuToh  tradition  of  the  historioal  Jeeus.  The 
iooident^  fashion  in  whioh  he  refera  to  traits  in  His 
character  (e.g.  2  Cor.  lOi),  the  authority  he  aasigns  to 
His  pieoepts  for  details  of  ooaduct  [e.g.  I  Cor.  Tio,  914), 
the  oireot  pataUsI  of  hta  ethioal  iaau  to  that  of  Jemia 
(GaL  614)  whom  he  doUy  strives  to  Imitate  (1  Oor.  11z]l 
are  nwEe  impieauTO  raiDofii  the  valoe  he  asai^Md 
to  e  Man  who  had  walked  in  Oelilee  than  ai^ 
elauurato  argument  he  might  have  eonstructed  in 
support  of  the  historioal  baoe  of  the  faith.  Perhaps 
nothiiwao  oleariy  attests  the  de^eudeDoe  of  the  diacipie 
upon  his  Lord  am  his  omoeptam  of  the  sMiBhip  of 
Cnitetiwne.  We  hnow  that  Paul  entered  on  a  lelaoon- 
ehip  of  inward  freedom  towards  God  in  that  crisis 
which  made  him  a  new  man.  The  whole  oiroumstanoee 
of  his  e&U  were  shot  throng  with  the  Divine  love. 
But  it  is  much  easier  to  understand  auoh  dassioal 
paesaeee  as  Bom.  S14— 17  and  Gal.326-47,  if  wesuppoae 
that  Paul's  mind  was  prepared  bv  Uie  traditKin  of 
Jesos'  fundamental  teaching  on  tne  Fatherhood  of 
God,  whioh  was  one  of  the  mioelesa  memohee  of  the 
flnt  disoiples.  A  noteworthy  oorroboration  of  this 
view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  so  chaiaotoriBtio  of  the  preaohing  of  Jesoa, 
while  appearing  in  Paul,  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
te;plaoed  by  tb^  of  the  Divine  family  <u  beUeveiB.  In* 
this  id«itifioation  he  was  anticipated  by  his  Master. 

V.  AttdbUMUtel  Oone^ttwH  ol  Faw's  Thedogy^ 
Let  OS  now  attempt  to  elabcoate  the  fundamwtal 
ooDoeptioDS  oi  the  Paoline  theology,  intimately  related, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  his  oonveision-eqierienoe,  and 
influenced  at  various  points  by  the  tradition  of  Jesus 
whioh  he  found  in  the  Christian  Church.  Oor  siwey 
must  follow  the  growth  of  those  oonviotions,  already 
outlined*  whioh  were  bom  of  his  spiritual  orisiB. 

(a)  Unim  trith  Chriat  as  life-giving  Spirit.— tbm 
ramlt  of  the  revelation  of  the  living  Christ  to  Paul 
was,  for.hhn,  the  establishing  of  a  new  and  all-satiBfying 
oondition  whioh  he  deeoribes  as  being  "  in  Christ " : 
e.g.  2  Cor.  617,  "  If  any  man  is  in  Chiigt  he  is  a 
new  creatore."  The  dosoiwtion  is  intorohangealde 
with  another,  "  Ghrist  in  me^' :  e.g.  Oal.  220,  '"it  ia 
no  lon^  I  that  live  but  C3irist  liveth  in  me.  and  the 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  faith,  faith 
m  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himaelf 
for  me."  This  passage  ia  extatordinarily  significant  for 
Paul's  religioas  thou^t  and  life.  It  shows  that,  on  - 
the  side  of  the  Christian,  union  with  Christ  is  oonati- 
toted  by  what  the  Apostle  calls  "  faith."  Faith,  for 
him,  is  not  mere  assent  to  oertain  truths.  Of  ooune 
an  jnteUeotual  element  is  involved  in  it,  and  may  be 
regaxded  as  its  presuppositicm.  But  from  Paul's  saud- 
pomt  that  is  ovrashaaowed  by  the  aot  of  feeling  and 
will,  the  surrender  of  the  whole  personality  in  trust 
and  love  to  the  living  Lord.  This  attitude  means  the 
throwing  open  of  the  sool  to  the  entire  range  of  Divine 
influenoos  and  enenries  oonoentrated  in  Chnst.  Henoe 
for  faith  all  the  Divine  gifts  are  availaUe.  Qii^ 
among  them,  hi  Paul's  esfeiiute,  k  that  of  the  Spiiit, 


iriiioh  finds  its  sphere  of  opention  in  whtt  he  mBa 

"  the  mind,**  the  higher  dunnit  in  hiuDHi  imtwrrr 
it  is.  Aooordkigly,  the  phrases,  '*  we  in  the  Spirit ' 
or  "  the  Spirit  m  us  "  may  be  substituted  foe  thoK 
meufioned  above.  Thus,  in  a  senses  the  livios  CbnS 
tad  the  Smrit  are  identified  (e.g.  2  Oor.  Si?).  Sot 
idfHitifioation  is  not  oonoeived  metatdiysioally.  It  ik 
to  use  Titius'  apt  expressioii,  "  dynamio."  Baoli  t 
regarded  equally  as  {uoducing  the  new  UEbl  And  ie 
FkoVb  thooght  "  life  '*  is  synonymous  wit^  aalntioB 
(e.0.  Bom.  623}. 

(&)  TAe  DeoA  CArut— The  ApoeUe  is  never  wear? 
of  drawing  out  the  oonsequenoes  involved  in  tlis 
wonderful  relation  of  profoundest  intimaoy  with  CbriM. 
They  will  confront  us  in  the  various  eectsooa  wb^ 
fi^w.  Meanwhile^  let  us  wodc  baofc  from  the  matii 
ocperienoe  of  Fftul's  omvwBion  to  that  whatdi  eoaaii- 
tnted  its  indiapeosaUe  eoodftton.  and,  in  its  ao^ 
subduing  power,  innared  him  with  a  oonfidmoe  wiaA 
nothing  oould  daunf,  the  Death  of  Qiriat.  He  Chos 
whom  Paul  knew  as  life-giving  Spiiit  had  met  Bai 
conquered  death.  Only  as  raised  abov*  esrtU; 
limitatinu  oould  He  opento  in  the  hearta  ol  ma. 
But  He^  the  risen  Lor^  the  sourae  ot  Panics  liK  > 
INre-ominwiti^  "  the  Scni  ol  God  who  ]ov«d  ne  tad 
gave  himself  for  me."  What  had  takeo  plaee  in 
death  of  agony  and  shame  t  It  is  prob&bto  tlMt  fad 
had  earnestly  pondered  that  questxm  before  he  wm 
able  fully  to  realise  or  to  express  to  hj?Tw>Hf  the  men- 
ing  of  his  new  experieooe.  At  any  zate,  this  mat 
experience  invariably  stands  est  igsimit  tfas  but 
ground  of  the  Gross. 

The  AposUe  starts  with  oertain  nnmimirtimM  Gbtf 
was  siulees.   That  was  involved  in  his  own  hums  in 
of  Him,  and  was  corroborated  by  the  testuuaqy  i 
the  Choioh.    For  Paul  aa  a  Jew,  ilftmth.  «■« 
oynthetioally  in  what  we  are  aocustomed  to  dastiuaA 
as  its  "  physioal  "  and  "  spritual "  aspects;  sua  n- 
garded  as  separation  from  God.  was  the  psoal^  i 
ain  (Bom.  61a).   Aod  the  deatii  of  the  CSim^ 
espemally,  involvBd  the  omse  of  the  Law  (GaL  3i> 
Dt.  2Ia3).   But  Christ  was  not  liaUe  to  thk  pMh« 
Tbem  must*  therefon.  be  some  laiger  intrsjiisisiwi 
of  His  experienoe  possiblei   Now  already,  in  the  mo* 
remarkable  delineataon  of  OT  xeligioQ,  too  Sarvaotc: 
Yahw^  was  lewasented  aa  "  beating  the  As  ^ 
many  "  (Is.  ASia).   Indeed,  the  idea  of  i^gfcfatrp- 
atowng  for  ainnen  finds  noteworthy  expnmkM  a 
4  Mao.  (1722,  629),  a  Jewish  document  pnhal<^ 
earlier  than  a.d.  00.  So  Paul's  fondament^  wasaya 
the  death  of  CBuist  seems  to  be  that,  in  »ooimkm 
with  the  will  of  the  Father,  CSirist  klentified  AhI 
so  o(mmletely  with  sinful  men  tiiat  He  took  <!■ 
Himself  the  k>ad  of  their  tzansgreasions,  and  adaf 
in  their  stead  the  penalty  of  thehroken  Law,  beooalf 
an  atoning  saorifioe.     The  Law,  pMsoBi&ed 
imperious  power,  exhausted  its  claims  00  tim  'vieiaM 
Redeemer.    Those  who  by  fiuth  identi^  t^Hala 
with  the  Redeemer  are  thmeby  relieved  from,  ihsM 
gation.    They  oan  faoe  the  final  vwdiot  ol  Godvfr 
out  ial taring.    Crucial  passages  fen  Paul's  siriiri 
standpoint  are  2  Oor.  fiai  and  Bom.  319-36. 

But  his  treatment  of  the  thune  ii  an  maa/tM9 
to  suggest  that  he  is  endeavouring  by  mnsni  i> 
perfect  analogies  to  set  forth  the  awe-binURs 
whioh  he  had  discovered  in  the  deptbe  ai\kamf0f 
enoe,  that  the  Divine  heart  sufius  in  and  lor  lila  A 
of  the  worid.   ^nl  does  not  attempt  to  eoofafe  A> 

bearing  (4  the  "  propitiation "  oc  **  1  

(Bom.  83}  upon  GodT  6ik mte  Ife  Siitaft 
exhibited  in  It  towaids  xm  dw*  fea  ~  ~ 
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nnooB  Btandpolnts.  SometimM  lie  emphaaaee  the 
iut  of  CainBt'B  love  ia  dying  {e.g.  Q»L  2ao),  mmatbmt 
be  Ion  of  Qod  in  nukuig  uus  matiSM,  twn  bom  Hk 
rnn  heart  (Bom.  68).  OuMely  akin  to  this  is  the  idea 
>f  Cauist's  death  aa  mediatiug  God's  pnrpoae  oif  reorai- 
dling  men  to  Himself  (2  Cor.  619).  OocaBionally,  it 
B  deeoribed  as  ledemptiye  (Qal.  3i3),  this  oonoeption, 
if  oomse^  ande^ing  all  its  aepeet*.  Ooe  point  view 
t  of  speonlatire  intmat.  We  ham  alna^jr  aem  that 
br  Paul  "  the  flesh,"  *.&  hnmaa  nature  as  known  in 
ixperienoa,  is  invariably  sinfol.  If  sin  is  to  be  tbd- 
[uished,  "  the  fleeh  "  must  in  Bome  way  be  robbed  of 
ts  vitality  (Bom.  06^  Christ,  in  beoominj;  inoamate, 
mtored  into  the  tiring  organism  of  human  fleah  io 
iider  to  redeem  it.  In  His  death,  a  Divine  judgment 
3  pronounced  ^>on  "  the  fleah."  that  sinfal  human 
latom  which  He  lepnseots  as  the  second  AdauL 
Fhoae  who  are  united  to  Him  by  faith  are  therefore 
et  free  irom  oondsoinataon  (Bom.  B1-4).  they  ham 
teem  oraoififid  with  Chrjst  (GaL  Sao).  And  tiius  we 
Ave  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
•"or,  what  the  Apostle  seeks  to  bring  out  by  aignment 
i  that  the  soul  linked  to  CXirist  by  faith  shares  in  all 
lis  experieuces.  In  Him  it  dies  to  ain  (and  the 
tondage  of  »  hsal  relation  to  Qod).  With  Him  it  rises 
o  neiwneas  of  hfo  (see  eepeoiiJly  Bom.  63-11).  This  is 
a  exposition  of  Paul's  discovery  of  a  graoioQB,  for- 
jving  God  in  Jesus  Christy  the  risen  Lord.  Ko  wonder 
hat  the  "word  of  the  Oim*"  beoonwa  cm  the 
Lpostte's  1^  a  snmmom  to  wpeoUBee,  batii»  ken, 
nd  obedicDoe. 
(e)  Intm^ntatioiu  of  the  ntw  Bdation  to  Ocd  and  it» 
latueM. — Rkul  had  entered  open  the  new  relation  to 
lod,  set  open  to  him  in  CbiiBt,  before  he  attempted 

0  make  an  analysis  of  it.  His  desoriptinis  var^ 
oocoding  to  the  aspect  of  the  ezperienoe  which  m 
ippmnoet  in  his  mind.  Each  refleots  hii  situation 
t  the  tame.  Now  the  most  "  theoiogioal "  of  hn 
:i»stleB  are  those  to  the  Romans  sad  the  Oalatiaos, 
ooomwitB  whioh  at  every  turn  reveal  the  infltunoe 
f  his  burning  eontrovenqr  wil^  Jnd^sm,  botJ^  within 
nd  outside  uie  <SiriBtian  ChundL  We  know  tiiat  in 
is  miseionary  labours  his  footsteps  were  dogged  by 
BWVMmtatives  of  the  Mother  Ohuroh  at  Jerusalem, 
rho  urged  that  no  man  could  be  aooepted  by  God  as 
igbteous  apart  from  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  Iaw. 
!hrietiaoity  they  regarded  as  a  mpplemeot  of  Jud^sm. 
I'or  many  the  dimrenoe  between  the  old  &ath  and 
he  nsw  oansisted  mi^y  in  1^  recognition  ttf  Jesus 
f  Nazareth  aa  Messiah.  Paul  had  discovered  that 
ot  only  had  legalism  given  him  no  help  in  attaining 
ighteotianess  but  that  it  was  a  positive  hindrance, 
tut  in  communion  with  the  risen  Ltwd  he  felt  himself 
Ue  to  do  all  thmffi  (MiiL  413).  So  be  ooodudes  that 
be  legal  order  has  oome  to  aa  end  In  Ohiist  (Bom.  IO4). 
tj^tAouKMsa,  the  attitude  in  man  whioh  God  ap- 
irovea,  is  reached  apart  from  the  Law  (Rom.  Szif.). 

1  man  is  "  justified  "  1^  faith  in  Obrist  (QaL  2i6). 
ty  ptatifieation,  which  is  a  term  of  Pharisaic  theology, 
>aul  means  t^e  {nonouncing  by  God  of  a  vsfdiet  of 
oquittal  instead  of  condemnation.  Under  the  reUgion 
f  tihe  Law  men  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to 
be  great  day  of  reckoning.  Would  their  good  deeds 
atweigh  their  transgressions  T  Would  they  be 
cquitted,  t.e.  have  a  share  in  the  Messianic  age,  or 
roold  they  be  condemned  T  Paul  declares  that, 
eated  by  the  legal  standard,  no  man  oan  be  aooepted 
iv  God.  He  cannot  win  merit  with  the  Almighty. 
Iin  is  too  subtle  and  peraistent  for  that  The  revela- 
ion  whioh  has  iUumined  the  soul  of  the  ApcsUe  is 
hftt  God  "  jnsti&aa  "  sfauMos.  What  does  that  impty  t 


Not,  of  course,  that  He  oondones  eviL  Sinneia  are 
jnatifiedbyiailhinGhzist.  That  God  aooents  them 
as  linked  to  Ouist)  as  taking  Christ's  attitude  to  sin, 
as  welooming  CSirist's  revelation  of  God  in  the  Cross 
as  the  aU-loving  and  all-faoW'.  This  is  what  he  means 
by  a  "  r^teousness  of  God^'  whioh  has  been  revealed 
to  men  (Bom.  Ssi).  Although  as  yet  they  may 
be  far  from  perfection.  God  sees  the  end  in  Uieciegin- 
ning.  In  matchless  graoe  He  anticipates  the  result 
of  thn  new  direction  which,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
tiieir  life  has  taken.  Henoe  tfaeii  salvation  is  meaent 
as  w^  as  future.  **  We  have  peace  with  Qod  through 
our  Lord  Jeetis  Cauist "  and  ^  we  rejoice  in  hope  of 
the  g^ory  of  God  "  (Bom.  Sif.).  In  effect,  justifica- 
tion is  reaUy  a  more  positive  aspect  ol  ioigiveness. 
The  soul  becomes  onoe  for  all  oonaoiona  that  uen  are 
no  barciem  between  it  and  God. 

The  leanlt  1^  this  relation  of  aoo^ftraoe  Paul  d»- 
Bozibes  hy  the  term  adopHm.  It  has  a  mors  iuiitlo 
flavour  than  the  "  birth  from  above  '*  of  the  IVnirth 
Gospel.  But  it  stands  for  the  same  q>iritnai  reaUfy. 
The  man  who,  through  trusting  Christ  and  identify^ 
hanself  with  Him,  £soovers  uiat  God  is  not  Miajnst 
but  for  him,  amtroaohes  God  no  k>iigw  irm.  the 
hesitating  feu  of  a  slave  but  with  the  glad  freedom  of 
a  son.  This  is  the  grsateat  oonoeption  in  the  PaaUne 
theology,  just  as  it  u  the  supreme  revelation  of  Jesos. 
In  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Bon,  the  faUier,  who  stands 
for  Jesus'  view  of  religion  as  against  that  of  the 
Pbiuisees,  roprcscoted  by  the  elder  brother,  says,  "  Son, 
thou  art  alwa^  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine  " 
(IJc  I631).  nut  has  a  similar  iqilendonr  ol  ontiook. 
"  He  that  mzed  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all.  bow  shall  be  not  with  him  also  freely  give 
us  all  thmgs  "  (Bom.  83a).  No  instance  of  the  ^sU 
things  "  is  more  impressive  than  the  inward  liberty 
whi^  Paul  claims  for  the  Christaan.  This  is  bis 
pghtful  hetitaoe  (Gal.  5il).  Its  only  limitation  lies 
in  the  claims  ta  love  (Gal.  A13,  Bom.  14i3-zi). 

It  is  plain  that  a  relation  which  begins  with  &ith  in 
Ohzis^  in  Paul's  profound  sense  of  the  word,  must 
tone  in  liifAnaMi  to  Qirist.  That  is  to  say,  from  the 
nature  of  the  oase^  the  new  status  in  Gild's  s^t 
involves  a  break  with  sin.  The  purpose  of  the  lar- 
reaohing  diaoussion  of  Bom.  6  is  to  make  that  unmis- 
takable. Paul  does  not  oftm  dweU  on  the  stages  in 
theezperiMioeof  the"  jostified  "nuui.  But inoideatal 
mfBmwei  snoh  as  PhiL  813,  "  Not  that  I  have  already 
attained  . . .  but  I  press  on,"  rmal  the  oonent  of  hu 
thotuht.  No  man  {oofonnd  deaniptfam  of  the  process 
baa  been  given  than  2  Oor.  3i8 :  **  We  all,  with  un- 
veiled faoe,  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glotr  of  the  Lord, 
are  ta^nsfonued  into  the  same  image  nom^ory  to 
gjory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  die  Spirit."  When  we 
remember  that "  fdiny  "  in  the  Pulme  S^isUes  means 
the  nature  of  God  as  manifested,  we  oan  realise  the 
loftiness  of  the  oonsummation  which  in  his  view  awaita 
the  redeemed  soul.  Henoe,  the  designation,  **  torn  d 
God,"  is  found  to  express  the  ridwet  reality. 

We  have  seen  that  Paul  keeps  his  gaze  directed  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  salvation  in  the  Seoond 
Advent  of  Christ.  It  is  difflcolt,  however,  to  find  in 
his  writings  any  oonsistait  scdieme  ctf  eachatologtf. 
Snoh  questions  as  the  fate  of  those  who  reject  the 
Gospel,  an  intermediate  state,  and  the  like,  are  never 
disaussed.  But  he  seems  to  agree  with  the  fragmentary 
hints  to  be  found  in  the  teaolting  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
basis  and  the  natnre  of  the  Future  Life.  Its  basis  k 
communion  with  God  in  Christ  (or,  by  the  SfHrit). 
Believers  are  "  alive  onto  God  In  Quist  Jesus " 
(Bom.  611).   Bat "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  fahent  the 
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kingdom  of  God "  (1  Oor.  UyA.  Therefore  Panl 
postulate  a  traiufonnation  of  the  '  fleshly  "  orgamam 
of  tlw  CSiristiui  bj  tho  DiTine  powef  into  a  "  spiritoal " 
oiganism  (1  Cor.  I644},  wbxik  vill  be  a  fit  iiutrament 
lor  bis  perfected  siniit.  There  ue  gap  in  hia  aooonnt 
of  thia  beoinating  speoulation,  bat  it  is  notevorthy 
^t  he  Bpeaka  of  it  as  "  the  image  of  the  heavenly, ' 
1.6.  of  the  exalted  CSirist  (1  Oor.  1549)-  Poedbly  nia 
n^eotioQ  on  the  whole  theme  was  ii^uenoed  by  the 
piotare  of  the  living  Lord  whioh  had  stamped  itself 
npoa.  his  mind  in  wto  otwt  of  his  oonTemon.  The 
final  victory  will  be  over  death  in  its  fulness  of  mean- 
ing, l^en  shall  believera,  oonformed  to  Hia  likeness, 
be  "  evOT  with  the  Lord  "  (1  Th.  4i7). 

(d)  ChriHian  Conduct. — The  new  relation  to  God 
involves  the  control  of  the  whole  nature  no  longer  by 
tiie."  fleah  "  but  by  the  Spirit.  The  "  sons  of  Ood  ^* 
are  tbose  "  led  by  the  S^rit "  (Bom.  814).  One  of 
Paul's  most  memorable  aohierements  as  a  Christian 
tea<dier  was  his  trsnsformation  of  the  conception  of 
the  Spiiit  as  an  abnormal,  fitful  energy,  manifested  in 
strange  ontbnrsts  of  religions  enthosiasm,  into  that  of 
the  abiding  principle  of  the  Christian's  moral  life. 
The  «S^t  of  the  Spirit's  indwriling  for  him  is  not, 
inimarily,  "  speaking  with  tongaea  "  or  gifts  of  healing 
or  nophetso  power.  It  is  "  love,  joy,  peooe,  tcmg- 
snffering,  kimmeBS,  giwdnesa,  faithfulness,  meekness, 
■eU-eonttoI"  (Gal.  I22L).  "FmI."  savs  Hamaok, 
"has  created  an  unsorpassable  moral  ideal."  This 
he  aooomidiahed  by  following  close  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  Master.  At  no  point  is  he  more  loyal  to  Jeeos' 
teaohing  than  here.  Aa  might  be  expected  from  the 
generis  of  hia  Quiatian  experience,  the  Apostle  makes 
wre  the  oardkial  virtoe.  It  is  essentially  the  lesiionaa 
of  tbe  soul  to  the  love  of  God  demonstntra  in  the  Groa 
of  Christ,  and  will  reseonble  that  love  in  spending  itself 
upon  the  needs  of  others  (Bom.  IZgL,  I  Oor.  13). 
Hence,  like  all  wholesome  moral  energy,  Paul's  etiii{) 
is  laigely  sod^  Its  sidiere  is  determined  by  the 
existing  sitoation.  Paw  was  an  indefatigaUe  mia- 
akmary.  All  his  oDTBating  activity  waa  anoriMd  in 
the  evangelising  of  new  oommonitiee  or  the  disripUne 
of  converts  alrMwly  won.  They  depended  on  him  for 
moral  direction.  And  the  closing  seotions  in  all  the 
Epistles  show  how  seriously  he  legarded  hia  responsi- 
bility. It  is  futile  to  look  for  ethioal  theory  in  his 
writings.  In  his  relation  to  the  State,  the  conception 
of  justioe,  and  the  order  of  nature,  he  reveals  affnitiw 
with  the  popular  philosophy  (Oynio-Stoic)  of  Us  time. 
But  his  positions  are  invariably  determined  by  re- 
ligions motives. 

(e)  The  Body  of  Christ, — It  was  inevitable  titat  from 
the  idea  of  the  onion  of  the  l>eUever  to  Christ  as 
mediated  by  the  Spirit,  I^nl  should  advance  to  that 
of  the  communion  of  believera  in  CSirist  through  the 
same  Smrit.  Thus  he  arrives  at  his  great  conception 
of  the  Christian  society  aa  t^  Body  of  Christ.  "  As 
wo  have  many  membora  in  one  body,  and  all  tiie 
members  have  not  the  same  offioe,  so  we,  who  are 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  severally  members 
one  of  another  "  (Itom.  li^i.).  The  conception  is  meet 
fruitfully  elaborated  in  I  Cor.  12  and  E^.  4i-i6. 
The  following  features  may  be  noted :  (1)  Bxtemal 
(oganisation  is  baiMy  lefnied  to.  No  donbfe  thrt  was 
in  a  thxaoa^j  flexible  oonditaon  wbai  J^utl  wiotOk 
He  is  chiefly  oonoemed  with  the  s^ritnal  heami  of 
the  Church.  (2)  He  lays  stress  on  the  unity  of  spirit 
which  must  pervade  the  oiganism  of  whioh  the  exalted 
Christ  is  Head.  Already  he  had  ample  experience  of 
friction  in  Christian  communities.  But  the  will  of  tHao 
Head  cannot  be  realised  if  His  memben  are  at  oroos- 


poiposes.  (3)  NeverthelesB,  onity  of  epixii  does  art 
mean  uni^  of  function.  Tbo  Umbs  and  ovgaas  ti  ■ 
body  have  an  eodlesa  varietiy  of  fnnotioiiA.  Bsok  d 
them,  when  ri^itiy  distdiazged,  ministesB  to  tl»  wi- 
lieing  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  None,  howamr  hnalife 
may  be  dispMised  with.  (4)  The  Ohnroh  is  ChriK'i 
speoial  leptesentative  npon  earth.  The  saored  rnepons- 
mlity  is  laid  upon  her  members  of  ^ving  a  bitk& 
picture  of  the  sph4t  and  purpose  of  theu  Lord  (OoL  1  a 
1  Oor.  1434f.).  (0)  TbB  onicm  of  Jewa  and  QtmOs 
in  one  bo^  is  fee  the  Apoatle  a  oniqae  lOTclatiw  c£ 
tiw  manifold  wisdtnn  of  God^Sph.  Sa-xi). 

The  unity  of  the  Body  of  (Anst,  which  ooonted  bt 
so  much  in  a  heathen  mvironment,  finds  aoleniu  «s- 
nreasitm  in  Baptism  and  tiie  Lord's  Supper  (1  Oor.  lit^ 
IO17).  Paul  found  these  rites  in  the  Ohnroh  when  W 
became  a  CSuistaan.  As  a  Jew  of  the  Diaepius  b 
was  familiar  with  sacred  lostntions  and  saend  aaasH 
hotik  in  his  own  religion  and  in  heathen  oolts.  Rsptin 
mariud  the  entrance  of  the  convert  into  the  Ch^itiB 
society.  More  than  once,  Paul  points  to  the 
of  the  candidate  in  the  baptismal  water  as  an  imp» 
srve  iHcture  of  his  passing  out  of  relation  to  the 
life,  an  experience  wlwdi  be  oompares  -wHih  tbo  boml 
of  Christ  (Bom.  64,  Ool.  2x2),  while  the  eaiMcgiDg  bam 
the  pool  suggesta  the  new  Itfe  on  whioh  he  enten  is 
fellovriiip  witli  the  risen  Lord.  Bat  Fa|iliBa  m 
more  thw  a  symbot  It  coostitnted  tlie  deoiHfe  rin 
by  which  t^  mdividual  deliberately  identified  kioMS 
with  C%riflt  and  the  Oiaroh.  He  was  baptised  "  itfa 
the  name  of  Quist,"  t.e.  nude  bimeeU  over  to  CkaMi 
ownership  and  protection.  Henee  the  rite  «* 
possessed  of  veiy  oeflnito  rdigjoos  vahio.  It  aatensW 
laith  and  vaa  thoa  the  oooaslon  of  k  teah  wfbSmi 
qoickeniiu^  Bat  FMl  associated  no  miflinal 
with  it.  For  him  baptizing  is  altogether  aeoaadHyK 
the  preaohhig  of  the  Goopel  (1  Oor.  Ii7>.  What  tm 
oema  him  is  the  faith  which  Baptism  preeuppoae^  is: 
the  enhancing  of  that  faitii  iriiioh  is  its  aooompaniacEt 

He  takes  a  similar  attitude  towards  the  Looii 
Supper.  Partirapation  in  that  ordinance,  whioh  gm 
ba^  to  Jeeos  ffimael^  is  a  '*  repceaeatatioo  "  of 
Lord's  death,  till  He  come  (1  Cor.  Ilz6>.  Tha  ii  M 
say,  tiie  bread  and  wine  in  the  odebration  PBfwwat 
not  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  aa  snoh.  I»t  Ha 
human  person  as  slain  on  the  Cross  for  the  sin  cf 
worid.  Hence,  oomm  onion  with  the  bo^  and  bbM 
of  Christ  mesas  for  Paul  communion  with  theLosdii 
crucified,  and  all  that  that  involvea.  Hen  then  > 
oonoentaated  in  a  solemn,  visible  act  the  snpna' 
vpiritoal  experimoe  described  in  QaL  Sacx.  Oatr, 
action  is  peculiariy  fitted  to  invigorate  faith.  To  tk 
believing  soul  the  symbols  become  a  wmnwii^  ^ 
convincing  ^edge  of  the  mercy  of  Ood  in  Chri*  tk 
crucified.  But  the  effect  is  not  magica].  It  ii  ti( 
reapcHiBe  whioh  is  never  denied  to  an  adoring  ia^ 

(/)  Inferences  as  to  ChnH.~~U  Chmt  m  tor  Pad 
medium  of  human  rednnption,  redemptteo  froai  * 
guilt  and  power  of  sin  and  from  the  domiBiae  i 
spiritual  hierarchies  of  evil  which  work  deateootioe  b 
men  (Eph.  613,  CoL  215),  if  throu^  Bim  huaad? 
attains  ito  Divine  destiny  (1  Ota.  Iftnf.,  Rem.  S& 
823,  B^.  lio.  Cd.  Iso),  it  is  a  natmal  hilaceaH" 
find  in  Him  the  emtie  of  the  eoonio  order,  tfaa  oe 
stitative  principle  of  onivenal  liCa  Aeeordia^. » 
the  ImiHisonment  Bpiatles,  written  towards  the  *« 
of  his  oaieer,  Paul  broods  with  wonder  and  adonte 
over  the  oosmio  fonotaons  of  Oiriat.  In  the  Wiadw 
literature  of  Judaism,  Wisdom  had  been  abaoat 
sonified  as  the  instmmrat  and  vioegemnt  at  Ooa  a 
oveation  {a.g.  Fr.  In  owtwnpofaiy  HaH«- 
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io  tboiubt  similar  funotiona  were  aasigDed  to  the 
foa  or  Reason  of  God.  Theee  inflnenoea  may  have 
ped  to  shape  the  form  of  Paul's  thought,  but  the 
lUioe  basifl  of  his  speoulations  is  that  in  (Suist  he 
B  he  has  been  tnouj^t  into  tonoh  with  ultimate 
tity.   Henoe  he  deeoribes  Him  as  **  the  image  of 

invisible  God,  the  firet-bom  of  ail  creation  " :  "all 
UTS  have  been  created  throng  him  and  unto  him ; 

he  is  before  all  things,  and  m  him  all  things  hold 
>ther"  (CoL  115,17).  His  anpreme  o£Soe  in  the 
ine  order  is  to  reoonoile  all  things  unto  God, 
ithor  things  on  earth,  or  thinsa  in  the  heavou, 
vving  made  peaoe  through  the  uood  oi  his  Gnm  ** 
.  lao).  Tub  high  puipoee  may  alao  be  diaiao> 
led  as  the  "  mmming-itp  "  <rf  all  tiiingB  in  Ohzirt 
1.  lio). 

ae  moment  in  the  reoonoiliDg  prooeas  is  of  primary 
reet  for  the  Apoetie.  In  a  single  paasage  only 
he  dwell  nprai  H  (bat  cf.  2  Cor.  Sg),  and  he  intxo- 
a  the  eat^em  almost  inoidentaU^.  Li  niging  lovli- 
apoD  the  Chriatians  at  Philippi,  he  appeals  to  the 
iple  of  Christ,  "  who,  althoo^  1^  nature  in  the 
of  God  [t.e.  sharing  in  the  Divine  easenoe],  oounted 
sqoality  with  God  f».«.  as  manifest  to  men  and 
^ituting  a  claim  on  their  worship]  a  tbmg  to  be 
ihed,  but  emptied  himself,  taUng  tiie  fonn  of  a 
-servant .  .  .  and  being  found  in  faahion  aaaman, 
>led  h*™^*,  beoomiog  obedient  even  onto  death, 
the  death  of  the  Ooss  "  (PhU.  Z^),  This  is 
8  most  explioit  statement  of  his  belief  in  the  pre- 
!noe  of  Ciaiat.  He  has  reached  his  position  along 
ines  already  described.  But,  true  to  his  fonda- 
tJ  outiook,  he  lays  the  chief  emphasis  on  the 
e  Inirliiinan  irtiioh  stooped  to  earth  for  the  salva- 
>f  men.  Yet  tlw  path  oi  loiriinees  waa  for  the 
>f  God,  aa  tat  Bis  foUowen,  the  path  to  glory. 
lae  of  His  Belf-raunoiation  (in  which  the  porpoae 
I  Father  found  ezpreeaion),  "  God  highly  ezf^ted 
nd  gave  unto  him  the  name  which  is  above  every 
fin  the  HeUoniatio  world  the  names  of  deities  were 
Bed  to  haTB  magkal  power  (Oen.  3229*)] ;  that 


in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  hoaveo  and  things  on  earth  and  things  under  the 
earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  ^ry  of  God  the  Father  " 
(PhiL  20-ix). 

The  wooing  words  of  the  paaaaoe  echo  the  final  chord 
of  the  Pauline  theok^.  "  that  God  may  be  all  m  all " 
(1  Cor.  1528).  Such,  for  the  AposUe^  is  the  goal  of 
the  univetae. 
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Pavl ;  Titins,  Der  Pavliniamua  unter  d.  OetiehttpunkI 
d.  Sdii^seU  ;  Qarvie^  Studiea  ef  Paid  and  hie  Chepd  ; 
H<^^  Paul  and  ArafAum;  Wemle,  The  B^fin- 
ninga  cf  Chrietiani^,  and  his  oritioism  of  BoosBBt'a 
Kyrioa  Chrtttos  in  Zeitachr^  fitr  Theologie  wid  Kirdte 
{Ai«il  1915,  pp.  1-90) ;  P.  Gardner,  The  Bdigious 
Sxperieitee  cfst.  Paul;  Schweitzer.  Paul  and  hia 
InUrpnters ;  B.  H.  Straohan,  The  Individuali^  0/ 
3.  Paul ;  Moivan,  The  Seligion  and  Theotogy  tf  Paid, 
On  special  topios:  Kaftan,  JenMundPauZiw;  Jiitioher, 
I^vtva und  Jeaut i  A.  Meyer,  Jeauaor  Paul;  J.  Weiss, 
Paul  and  Jeaua ;  H.  W.  Robinson,  The  Ckriatian 
Dotirine  of  Man,  pp.  101-133;  Dickson,  8t,  Pavl'a 
Ute  of  the  Terma  Fleah  and  Spirit;  Somerville,  St. 
PauTs  Concevtion  of  Christ;  Olechewaki,  Die  Wwrxdn 
der  PauIiniacAen  Chriatologie  ;  Gnokd,  Die  Wirkungen 
deaHeiligen  Oeistes;  Everiing,  Die  vauliniaeheAn(^o- 
logie  und  D&monotogie;  Dibelins,  Die  Qeisleneelt  tm 
Cmuben  dea  Prndua;  Kabieoh,  Die  Eachatologie  dea 
Panlua;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St.  PauTa  Coneeptiona 
(4  One  Last  Thinga ;  Beitzenstein,  Die  heUeniatiachen 
MjfSterien^igionen ,-  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St,  Pavl  and 
the  Myatery  Sdigiona ;  Denn^,  The  Theeiogy  of  the 
JEpiattetothe  A»Ran«(£a:2>., 6th Series, vols. iii. and iv.). 
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Tn  present  Article  is  oonoemed  with  ageneral  state- 
ment as  to  the  oritioiBm  of  the  Pauline  Epistlee.  For 
a  disoQsaion  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles  in  gauBoX 
mad  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  partioular  the  reader  should 
eonault  the  artiole  oa  "The  Development  ot  New 
Teatament  Literature."  The  first  point  that  calls  for 
examination  is  the  alleged  spuriousneea  ot  all  the 
letters  attributed  to  PaoL  This  is  asserted  hy  very 
few  soholars,  and  it  is  oommoaly  regarded  as  a  mere 
eoosntdeity.  It  is  in  truth  nouing  better,  bat  siDoe 
the  jMue  nae  been  raised  it  is  dettrable  to  meek  it. 
lianoYBT,  the  ordinaiy  leadM  is  In  no  position  to  ex- 
j^ain  why,  if  donbt  mats  oa  part  of  the  literature,  it 
may  not  eqoaUy  be  extended  to  the  whole.  Obvioiuty 
the  matter  is  in  itoelf  very  important,  but  its  import- 
ance is  greatly  rahanoed  by  ^  beaz^g  on  the  qnea- 
tion  as  to  the  historical  wistenoe  of  JesntL  Hen 
again  dmial  is  ibo  mere  onudness  of  histoiioal  so^ 
tiGism*  bnt  this  also,  for  ainiilar  zeaxms,  it  is  unwise 
to  treat  witii  tiie  ocmtempt  whiok  it  nevscthdsM 
deserveft 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  all  questions  of  this 
kind,  that  the  burden  proof  lies  on  the  assailant  d 
the  aathentioty.  A  jaeoe  of  hterature  which  comes 
to  ns  from  antiquity,  bearing  the  name  d  a  definite 
author  antd  claiming  to  be  his  w<n^  is  assumed  to 
be  genuine  nnleas  some  oogent  reason  to  Uie  ocmtouy 
can  be  offered.  Even  u  positive  evidence  could 
not  be  offered,  the  failure  of  the  counter-argument 
would  leave  the  authorship  inoontestably  where  the 
document  itself  plaoed  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Pauline 
literature,  however,  not  only  has  the  attack  brokoi 
down,  but  there  are  numeroni  pofiitive  arguments  on 
the  other  side,  Fot  a  fuller  statement  than  can  here  be 
given,  reference  may  be  made  to  The  Bible  :  U»  Origin, 
tts  Significance,  and  ita  Ahidiw  Worth,  pp.  198-202.  In 
tiie  next  place,  the  rosponsibiLty  lies  on  the  opponents 
to  supplement  their  deetmctive  by  oonBtmctive  oriti- 
eism.  In  other  words,  tluy  must  not  content  them- 
sdves  with  cavilling  at  the  received  opinions,  tiiey 
must  substitute  a  view  of  their  own  and  give  some 
reasonable  account  of  the  origin  the  doo amenta. 
The  fundamental  ground  for  the  n^;ativo  view  is 
that  the  epistles  carry  back  into  the  middle  <A.  the 
first  centuiy  a.d.  on  attitude  to  Judaism  which  ootdd 
not  have  emerged  b^ore  the  seocmd  centuty.  Chtis- 
tianily,  it  is  n^;ed,  developed  <»ily  very  slowly  out  of 
Judaism,  and  the  histonoal  Puil  oouM  not  have 
formulated  so  far-ieaching  a  vindication  of  the  Qoepel's 
independraoe  or  elaborated  his  doctrine  of  the  law. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  sheer  dogmatism.  Paul 
cannot  have  written  theee  epistles,  it  is  asserted, 
beoause  the  new  movement  cannot  have  advanced 
with  the  rapidity  this  would  imply.  The  soientifio 
historian,  however,  is  not  at  liberty  to  impose  his 
arbitraiy  joeoonoeptims  tm  tiie  uots^  Moreorer, 
thsee  cntka  vitsUy  mUnead  tbe  aotoal  sitnatiaa.  It 


is  quite  untrue  that  OhristiauitT  oamiot  ban  Im 
disengaged  from  Judaism  so  ea^.  On  the  oontni; 
the  fonea  which  worked  for  its  rapid  detMbwi 
were  impUoit  hi  the  sttuaUon.  In  the  fini  plsn 
Jesus  was  Himself,  aooording  to  oar  earlieafc  sosnm 
«igaged  in  controvenies  with  the  repieacptattrte  d 
oontemporary  Judaism,  and  these  touched  the  tmSso' 
problem  as  to  the  true  nature  of  rigbteoosness  sai 
tiie  means  tA  attaining  It.  Even  mue  deonnre  ii  tb 
£aot  that  the  mode  oc  His  death  btooght  npan  Hk 
the  ouiae  of  the  I«w.  It  needed  no  UtdkR 
Boffloiently  powerful  and  ooungeons  to  think  oei 
what  was  inv<^ved  in  this,  to  cut  the  Ooepd 
from  the  Law.  If  it  be  urged  that  this  ssiiiimis  ihr 
hwtorioity  of  the  controvenies  and  the  iact  d  dc 
onuifixion,  the  answer  is  easy.  As  «  ml^  iodni 
the  ahra-tadical  oritios  admit  tbe  bistocknl  iiiWii 
of  Jesus  and  EDs  ominflxian.  Sinoe,  howvrc^  Ate 
are  some  who  ^y  the8%  it  mav  be  pointed  out  b* 
few  words  why  such  a  denial  lands  ua  in  histtoial 
absurditiea.  No  movement  arising  out  of  Jodaia. 
and  led  by  Jews,  oonld  have  invented  the  aUxy 
its  alkged.  Founder  had  been  onidfied.  Tins  mvd 
have  men  to  create,  mute  gxatnitonaly,  jflfsnlfc 
diffionltiesL   A  omo^Ad  Messiah  came  tlM  osv 

of  the  I«w  (Bk  2I23.  GaL  313).  The  faet  «f  ik 
oraoifizion,  of  ocnuBe,  involves  the  histiKiaty  cl  Ih 
person  crucified.  But  it  does  more  than  thii:  > 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Jewish  auUiotitiea  ven 
hostile  to  Jesus,  and  their  hostility  is  moefc  nafenisEr 
explained  by  such  controversies  as  are  related  ia 
gOBpelB  and  the  antagonism  He  aroused  among  & 
SaddnoeeaL  The  attitude  to  the  Lair  in  tbe  PiMat 
Epistlos  v«s  therefore,  to  some  extent,  antio^isti^ 
by  the  Founder,  while  the  mode  of  His  death  aief 
in  an  acute  form  the  issue,  "  In  what  rdlatioa  does  tb 
new  rehgitm  stand  to  tbe  Law  which  prtmoanoa  k 
Founder  accursed  T  "  Paulinism,  therefore,  w  * 
^dtioa  likely  to  be  reached  veiy  early  trntltcr  liv 

Not  only  does  t^e  fundamental  aignment  liet 

down,  but  there  are  convincing  positive  reeacM 
the  authenticity  <d  some  ej^sties  at  leasts    Tlvee  b» 
be  summarised  as  follows ;  (a)  Marcion  (c.  a.ix  I* 
was  an  oltra-Paulinist  who  was  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  Christiana  as  a  most  dangeroun  bartic 
He  formed  a  Cantm  which  contained  ten  fti^ 
Epistles  and  a  mutilated  Gospd  <A  Lak&   IVs  sM« 
not  only  their  existence  but  a  fai^  long  prvnov  ^ 
tory.    They  cannot  have  orutnated  with  ]|sia& 
otherwise  the  Church  would  have  repudiated  Us 
Moreover,  he  was  conscious  that  the  copies  of  ^ 
epistles  which  were  in  circulation  were  out  of  hea«^ 
with  his  own  theory  cS,  what  genuine  riaulinisiii 
according^  he  revised  them  m  aooordanee  «8h  fc* 
views.   Had  he  manufactured  them,  ttt  dhHiia 
oould  not  ha-TO  arisen.  IMwiJuie  «l  ttstiBi 
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rhen  ths  vsiMm  are  alleged  to  luen  originAted  lends 
lo  sappoit  to  the  theory  oi  their  seoond-oeatuiy 
>rurm.  It  is  remarkably  inferior  in  power  to  them, 
ma  an  author  capable  of  prodnoing  tDem  must  have 
>layed  eomething  more  than  a  peeudonymous  r61e  in 
>he  Church.  But  we  have  no  trace  of  such  a  persou't 
«»toBi».  (c)  The  first  Epistle  of  Clemeat  was  prob- 
\,h\y  written  before  the  close  of  the  flnt  oentiOT  a.j}. 
[nulCor.  is  deflnit^  mentioned  as  the  volt:  of  PaoL 
d)  ItfadijBcalttobwevethatthe'epi8tlee,if  spuiiouB. 
iouM  have  been  got  into  drcnlation  and  general 
uioeptanoe  in  tlie  Church  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
nost  them  were  addieesed  to  definite  oonununilies. 
rheae  comm unities  would  know  whether  they  had 
EeoeiTed  theae  lettera  from  PkH  or  not.  (e)  The 
lumeroas  details,  often  in  UiemselTefl  trivial,  are  not 
ikely  to  have  been  invented  or,  if  invented,  to  have 
raooesafully  defied  deteoticn.  Then  wsa  no  need  for 
juoh  invention  since  no  porpoee  was  to  be  served  by 
it,  and  onlees  it  was  done  with  incredible  skill  the  writer 
was  almost  certain  to  betray  himself.  So  intricate  a 
ntoation  as  that  which  lies  behind  2  Cor.  was  cer- 
tainly no  fiction,  (/)  We  have  a  good  deal  of  apuriouB 
Uteiatun  whieh  diners  in  the  most  stakuig  way  from 
the  Caoonical  Epstles.  Horeovor,  those  sporious 
epistles  were  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  aooepted  in  the 
oharoheatowhiohtheyprofesstobeaddreesed.  (g)  The 
problems  in  the  second  century  were  not  those  which 
are  most  prominent  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

F.  CL  Baur,  the  founder  the  TObmgen  School,  and 
his  foUowera  reoognised  that  at  least  four  epistles, 
QtA.,  1  and  2  Cor,,  Rom.  (apart  from  ISL)  were 
aatheatia   To  these  Hilgenfekl  added  Rom.  16L, 

1  Th.,  PhiL,  and  Phm.  This  modification  has  been 
amply  justified  by  later  criticism.  But  the  prevalent 
attitude  is  more  favourable  to  some  of  the  other 
eiHrtles.  Frol»bly  few  would  now  reject  CoL,  rather 
more  2  Th.,  still  more  Eph.,  while  there  is  a  lane 
oonsensns  at  oritieal  opinion  Uiat  tbe  VmBtoTai  SipistlM 
are  not  in  their  presrat  form  aiith«iti&  Heb.,  which 
does  not  olaim  to  be  by  Paul,  is  denied  to  him  by 
common  oonseot.  A  few  words  may  be  added  with 
reference  to  these  epistles  ;  for  a  more  detailed  state- 
meut  the  oonunentaiieB  on  them  must  be  consulted. 

2  Th.  has  been  r^eeted  parUy  tm  the  ground  of  inoon- 
sistency  with  I  Th.  In  the  cme  ease  the  Second 
Coming  is  repreeented  as  imminent  and  sudden.  In 
2  Th.  there  is  to  be  a  considerable  development,  which 
is  de[HOted  especially  in  tho  eechatol<M;icaI  section 
(2Z-I2).  This  section  was  itself  regarded  as  pointing 
to  a  later  historical  situation.  Neither  objection  is 
DOW  urged  with  the  same  confidence.  The  ideas  in 
2i-i2  are  probably  much  older  than  Paul's  lifetime, 
and,  even  when  an  event  has  been  long  expected,  it 
often  happens  suddenly  at  the  last  Difficulty  is  now 
felt  on  account  of  the  similarity  to  1  Th.  rather  than 
the  nidikeness.  But  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  con- 
ditions, the  similarity  of  treatment  and  language  is 
not  so  Burprisins,  eepecially  as  the  second  tetter  was 
writtea  with  reference  to  what  had  been  said  in  the 
first,  and  no  reasonaUe  enlanation  has  been  C^vea 
whya  spurious  epistle  should  have  bera  written.  2Th. 
is,  ther^ore,  prooably  genuine. 

It  was  formeriy  supposed  that  the  false  teaching 
attacked  in  CoL  was  a  form  of  second-century  Gnosti- 
cism, and  ther^ore  that  the  epistle  belongs  to  the 
seoond  oentoiy.  This  was  confirmed  by  we  style, 
whioh  was  heavier  and  moved  much  less  rapidlv  than 
tliat  in  the  fonr  chief  epistles ;  by  the  vooabulary, 
which  OMitajned  a  numbra  of  nnimul  words ;  by  the 
t^notHogy,  especial^  the  doctrine  of  tba  Fwraop  of 
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CSirisfe ;  and,  finally,  by  its  relation  to  Eph.  ProbaUy 
the  bemey  is  purely  Jewish  in  character,  without 
traoes  of  Gnosticism,  and  can  be  fuUy  exptaiued  from 
the  circumstances  of  Paul's  own  time.  The  Oiristo- 
logy  is  fundamentally  Pauline,  is  not  higher  than  that 
of^PhiL,  and,  where  it  riiows  advance,  is  a  sifaiple 
development  of  what  was  impUcit  in  the  Christology 
of  the  nndoobted  epistles.  The  style  is  reaHy  diiferent, 
bat  the  differmoe  of  cironmstancce  fully  accounts  for 
thia  It  was  one  thing  to  dictato  lettMS  in  the  rush 
of  a  busy  life  to  churebee  in  rebellion  or  in  danger 
of  losing  the  faith,  quite  another  to  write  to  a  loyal 
ohureh  in  the  ei^oroed  leisure  of  a  prison.  The 
relation  to  Eph,  presents  a  unique  phenommon,  but 
it  tells  rather  uainat  Eph.  than  Colt  ainoe  CoL  is 
generally  recognued  as  the  more  oiiginaL  And,  evm 
if  ^h.  were  an  imitation  1^  anouwr  writer,  it  is 
mmly  improbable  that  he  wonld  imitato  an  epistle 
that  was  not  genuine. 

This  brings  us  to  Eph.,  and  here  it  must  be  frankly 
owned  that  a  large  number  (d  scholaia  remain  oon- 
vinced  of  its  spuriousness.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  opinion  is  held  are  as  follows  :  First,  there  is  the 
suspicious  relation  to  CoL  Secondly,  its  style,  which 
even  Giodet  confesses  often  to  have  excited  doubts  in 
his  mind.  Thirdly,  there  a  its  doctrine  of  the  Cboroh. 
which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  too  advanced  for 
Paul's  time^  Ite  doctrine  of  redemption  is  r^arded 
as  un-Pauline.  in  that  "reconciliation  "  is  here  osed 
in  the  mtuo  of  the  reocmciliation  <^  Jew  and  Gentile. 
Further,  Paul  is  hardly  likely  to  have  spokoi  of 
**  the  holy  apostles,"  or  to  have  associated  the  other 
apoetiee  with  himself  in  the  revelation  of  the  calling 
en  the  Gentiles.  Theee  a^;umente  are  of  vaiying 
value.  Several  rest  on  assumptions  as  to  what  Patu 
is,  or  is  not,  likely  to  have  written,  which  ignore  the 
versatility  of  his  genius,  and  make  the  f^eneralfy- 
moognised  ei^stles  a  type  to  which  everything  most 
be  made  to  oonform  in  order  to  be  reeognised  as  his. 
There  is  no  more  Qnostioism  in  this  e^stle  than  in 
CoL  Why  Paul  should  not  have  grasped  the  idea  ot 
the  universal  Church  one  can  hardly  see.  Why,  with 
his  sense  of  the  greatness  of  redemption,  he  should 
not  have  insisted  that  the  Cross  reconciled  Jew  and 
Gentile^  aa  weB  as  man  to  God,  is  inoomprijiensiblBi 
The  turn  "the  holy  apostles"  is  strange,  hat  it 
carries  different  aasoi^ations  to  as  from  what  it  would 
have  conveyed  to  Paul's  readers,  and  the  adjective 
might  very  well  be  a  Utter  addition.  And,  whde  the 
association  of  the  other  apostles  with  him  may  seem 
a  Uttle  strange,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  asserted  the  identity 
(d  his  genenu  gospel  with  theirs. 

The  aigumente  allied  against  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(1  and  2  Tim.,  Tit.)  are  of  unequal  value.  The  false 
teaching  attained  may  well  have  existed  in  Paul's 
day.  The  objection  that  they  belong  to  a  period 
in  Paul's  lifetime  unknown  to  us,  Spends  for  its 
validity  on  the  answer  we  give  to  the  question  whether 
the  imprisonment,  recorded  in  Acts,  was  terminated 
release  or  death.  The  latter  alternative  seems,  on 
whole,  tiie  more  jHTofaaUei  Setting  aside  diffi- 
ooHies  of  this  kind,  there  remains  the  unique  style 
of  the  lettera — the  stress  laid  on  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion,  the  moralistic  rather  than  evangelical  tone,  the 
stningenees  of  fool's  assurance  to  his  companion 
Timothy  that  he  was  a  preacher,  apostle,  and  teacher 
<^  the  Gentiles ;  and,  above  all,  the  absence  (rf  the 
Pauline  ring.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ue  well 
attested,  and  ocmtain  namerous  pezscmal  details  (see 
espeoiallT  2  Tim.)  which  are  too  ravial  to  have  been 
fatvented.  The  view  which  finds  favoor  now  with 
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many  sohdara,  and  is  probably  oorreot,  is  that  these  seems  to  speak  for  himself  alona   The  interehun 

Bfdstles  are  not  foigeiies,  bat  also  are  not,  in  their  of  the  singular  and  plural  where  one  pecson  alone  b 

preamt  tarm,  Paul's.   This  t^pe  of  letter,  dealing  intended  is  quite  common  in  the  epiBtolaiy  liliiinlim 

latgaty  with  Church  orgaoisataon,  lent  itself  readily  (A  Uie  time.    And,  vhile  no  rigid  rule  can  be  hil 

to  expansion,  and  probably  some  of  Paul's  notes  to  down,  I^ul  seems  frequently  to  have  ooofoimed  ti 

his  fellow-workera  were  expanded  by  later  writers  this  usage. 

into  the  Churoh  manuals  we  now  possew.  literature. — Godet,  Jntroduelim  to  tke  NT, 

One  point  of  detail  may  be  mentionod,  the  inter-  Pauline   Spi«tUa ;    8haw,    The  Pauline  SpUOm: 

ohange  of  the  first  pereon  smgular  and  the  first  person  Knowling,  The  WUnMs     the  EmtUeM  aod  The  TO*- 

^oraL   It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  {dual  ia  ntow     St.  Paid  to  Ohrut ;  Andlw,  7%»  MfUe 

to  be  taken  strictly,  and  that  Paol  speaks  in  his  own  of  i^trf  tSe  ApoaOe  ;  IL  Soott,  The  F^nOme  .^pulb: 

name  onl^  where  the  singular  is  used.    Paul  associates  Lake,  The  Earlier  Bpietlea  cf  SL  Paul ;  Hayta,  M 

others  with  himself  in  the  salutation  of  some  of  his  and  hie  Sm^let.   Also  discusaions  in  DiotioaaiiBi  d 

epiatlest  and  it  is  not  imraobable  in  I  and  2  Tk  that  the  Bible,  bitrodnction*  to  the  New  TeeUuDcn^  H» 

the  pkuftl  hai  this  ■ignffloanoa   Bnt  elsewhere  Paul  tories  of  the  Ar"*f^h>  Ag^  and  lint  ci  PhJ. 
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Bt  Peofvsob  O. 

$  1.  Hie  ntiution  of  the  writer  is  leadilv  determined 
hr  oompftrisoD  of  IfiiS-so  with  Ao.  lUztt  and  20z-tik 
abo  with  1  Oor.  I61-6  and  2  Oor.  81-6, 91-5.  Fwil  has 
spent  the  winter  ooni^uding  his  third  mianHuur  tour 
at  Oorinth  and  is  abont  to  jonmey,  in  early  sramg,  to 
Jenualem.  oonveying  a  oontribotion  gathered  from  the 
Gentile  ehnrohes  for  the  Christian  poor  oi  tii&t  oity. 
Hie  voyage  took  phuje.  probably,  in  a,d.  67  (but  ef.  p. 
636).  PaalhaslongdeairedtoBeeRoine,theoentzeoithe 
vorid-field  of  bis  apoetleship ;  his  thonghts  reet  fondly 
«a  the  "  beloved  of  Qod  '*  then,  whose  faith  is  erery- 
whMO  reported  (I5-10).  His  plans  to  visit  them  ham 
beea  moui  lundered  (I13) ;  now  the  way  is  open.  Us 
servioe  to  Jerusalem  onoe  disoharged  (ISaa-sg) ;  he 
hegfi  the  ruders*  prayers  for  his  safety  and  saooess 
Qpon  this  errand  (163of.).  By  tbia  time  he  has  earned 
the  Qospel  to  the  Adriatic  shore,  and  oontemplatea 
bearing  it  onwards  into  9pain  (I61 9,331,28!).  Borne 
will  sn^y  his  starting-point  for  the  wosfera  "*mpit*gn. 
The  letter  is  sent  to  annonnoe  his  coming,  to  interait 
tbo  Roman  Cbristiana  in  his  -woik  and  impart  to  them 
his  dootrine ;  and  in  doing  this,  to  rapmote  the 
Choroh's  sanctity  and  peace  (13-16).  The  apoatb 
modestly  hopes,  in  his  brief  visit,  to  be  of  spuitoal 
•ervioe  to  the  Roman  htethien  and  to  win  bmiIs  for 
Christ  amonpfc  tiiem  (I11-13,  ISsg);  h»longR  to  piD- 
olaim  in  ibs  Imperial  City  we  Gospel  he  owes  to  all 
niaukitid,  of  i^ch  he  is  nowhere  ashamed  (I14-16). 

{  8.  Other,  less  obvioos  faotora  in  the  situation 
entered  deeply  into  the  shaping  of  this  ei»atle.  For 
years  past  Paul  had  been  ensaeed  in  the  LegaliBt 
ContooveiBv,  in  which,  along  wiui  am  own  dootrine  and 
ministry,  uie  whole  Christian  salvation  waa  at  stake. 
This  straggle  arose  from  the  very  natural  attempt  of 
Jewish  Chrisljans  to  enforce  Hoaaic  law  on  converted 
heathen  and  to  maintain  laraebto  jvivilege  witiiin  the 
Choroh.  A  weighty  demsion  was  given  on  the  chief 
qnestkma  raised,  at  the  JemsaJem  Conference  of  Ao.  16 
{A.D.  49} :  bat  the  oonfliot  broke  oat  afresh — two 
distinct  phases  of  it  are  niaiked  in  Oai  2.  Paul's 
expMienoe  in  oonvenion,  his  commanding  powers  and 
astonishinff  wioeew  in  the  QentilD  nuasion,  combined 
to  make  lum  the  diampion  of  ihe  larger  Gospel  The 
battle  had  been  fon^t  ont  within  his  own  hnaat ;  in 
oombatiog  the  legabstic  movement,  Paul  the  CSizuitaan 
oonfronta  Saul  the  Pharisee.  "The  oontrovorsy  had 
recently  culminated  in  a  systomatic  campaign  against 
I^nline  Cauristianity,  whioh  was  engmeeied  from 
jBRMtkm  and  affeoted  ohurohea  so  wnely  remote  u 
those  of  Galatia  simI  Gcnteth.  2  Car.  and  GaL  exhibit 
the  warfare  at  its  bright ;  we  see  Paul  on  defence  as 
for  hia  Hfe,  with  high  resentment  and  trendiant  logio 
aswailing  the  "  fane  aposUes "  and  confuting  the 
"  other  gospel "  foisted  opon  his  children  in  the  faith. 
The  date  and  oooanon  of  GaL  are  mach  disputed :  in 
the  view  of  the  presrat  writer,  GaL  and  Bom.,  tboo^ 
diflering  in  temper,  were  the  ofiEB{Bjiig  of  one  Urtii  m 
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^ul*s  mind  and  eloeely  oonaeoutive  in  time  of  origin 
(see  Lightfoot,  and  OGT,  on  GaL,  and  for  another  view 
the  gmenl  editor's  note  in  S  4).  Rom.  is  the  calm 
alter  iho  wtona ;  it  gives  a  oom|»vhenaive,  meastued 
dev^IHuent  to  the  innoiplee  argued  in  GaL  with 
polemic  vehemence.  Bom.  1-U  is  Paul's  great  mani- 
festo and  doctrinal  apologetic  (ROe  li6f.).  Here  he 
brings  the  crocial  debate  of  his  life  to  its  ooncluBion  ; 
he  gives  the  Church  the  outoome  of  the  twenty  yeam' 
lefleotion  upon  the  relations  of  the  Goapol  to  Judaism — 
results  wrought  out  amid  incessant  miasionaiy  labour 
and  oontinnal  disonsiioa  with  Jewish  opponents  both 
ontside  and  inside  the  CamndL  The  ensUe  signalises 
tiie  victory  of  Christianity  over  the  Judaistio  reaction. 

§  8.  The  character,  as  well  as  tlie  position,  of  the 
primitive  Church  of  Rome  goes  to  acoount  for  ^ul's 
soiding  his  manifesto  to  this  quarter.  He  r^puds  the 
ieadenaawithintheiaovince^hi8apostolata(l3f..i3 ; 
lSi5-i7)f  in  11x3-32  he  addresses  them  as  "you 
Gentaka,"  in  distancticm  from  "  biaet"  On  the  other 
hand  the  letter  teads,  in  esBential  parts,  as  the  a|^>eal 
of  a  Jewto  Jews  ;  Mepartiaulariy2i7-38,4,7t-6,9--ll. 
It  is  almost  as  full  of  the  OT  as  Hebrews  or  the  first 
Gospel ;  it  oombata  the  objections  of  Israelite  disputers ; 
its  ^nifieology  is  Uiat  of  the  Jewish  schools.  But  for 
tiie  express  compeDaticoi  of  its  readen  as  OettHUa,  one 
might  imagine  the  epistle  designed  to  win  JewMi 
CSuistians  to  the  PauHne  stondpomt,  to  overcome  their 
laejadice  and  to  weui  thnn  from  depmdenos  on  legal 
right«ousnes8.  Here  and  there  Paid  writes  as  if  with 
an  eye  to  Jews  of  the  Ssmagogue  (217^0,  O1-5) ;  we 
oatoh  echoes  of  lus  dialogues  with  unconverted  fellow- 
oountiymen  (2i-6,  3i-^,  4i-3,  613,  ML).  From  these 
oontrasted  indications  we  gather  that  the  oonstitaenoy 
of  the  Roman  Church  was  mainly  of  Gentile  birth,  but 
of  Jewish  prepossessions  and  waninan,  -due  probably 
to  the  circamstanoea  of  its  origin  and  the  inftaence  of 
leading  Jewish  mtnda,  A  large  |noportion  of  Gentile 
Christians,  it  should  be  romeraberod,  had  passed 
throagh  the  Synagogue  into  the  Chu^h.  At  least  six 
ont  of  the  twenty-six  persons  saluted  by  name  in 
I6S-13  were  JewiL  Unless  forearmed,  a  CSmrch  so 
otHnposed  mi^  fall  an  easy  pi^  to  the  JudaiiEera, 
But  the  Judaism  of  this  community  was  far  from  being 
extreme,  in  the  anti-Pauline  sense  :  apart  from  1617- 
ao*>  the  totter  ia  wholly  conciliatory  and  assames  a 
fondajnentsJ  harmony  between  wnter  and  readers 
(617).  The  Christiamty  of  Rome  was  [wobably  drawn 
tram  Pakstinian  sotuoes,  dating  ft  may  be,  even  from 
the  Day  of  Penteoost  (Ao.  2io:  (/.  Bom.  13ii,  I67). 
and  remained  so  &r  nntooched  by  the  Intter  agitation 
agunst  Gentile  liberties  ;  it  was  donbtlcHB  affeoted  by 
the  broader  Hellenistdc-Jewish  ideas  (see  linsius  in 
EC).  Paul  hopes  to  secure  Rome  for  the  worla-gospel, 
finestalling  the  ciroumcisionistemiBBarieB,  and  to  bring 
this  impOTtant  Canindi,  which  waa  friendly  toward 
UmsM  ami  anbstantidly  sound  in,  foith,  tp  a  fUU 
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nndantuidiiig  of  tha  nbtiow  of  tlw  Ootpel  to  tha 
Inadtie  eocnomy.  Wbfle  PmiI  ohinw  no  patenwl 
aatiiority  over  Bomao  {SniBtaana'and  half  apologiBM 
for  asiog  langoage  of  admonition  to  them  (litl, 
I614-16),  bis  silenoa  makea  it  fuilj  oextain  that  this 
Church  was  founded  neither  by  Peter  nor  any  other 
apostolio  man.  His  warrant  for  addiesnng  the  leodere 
M  he  does,  lies  in  the  scope  <rf  his  oommiHicm  {ls-i6) 
and  the  singular  "  grace  Uiat  had  been  given  **  him 
"  from  Qod.^'  The  seed  of  the  Qospel  here  was  wind- 
blown ;  no  religious  or  sooia)  movement  of  any  magni- 
tude took jplaoe  in  those  times  without  speedily  reaching 
Borne.  The  pass^re  from  Suetonius,  Lives  of  the 
Oauara  {§  25),  whi^  relates,  with  obvious  oonfosion, 
bow  the  Bmperor  CUodius  "expelled  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  who  were  making  continoal  note  at  the  instiga- 
tioB  til  one  OknMiu"  indicates  tbat  the  Christians  in 
Rome  were  populari^  identified  with  the  SynagtwiBf 
and  that  their  activity  in  the  eariy  fifties — >espeeiiuly, 
we  may  conjecture,  in  drawing  over  Qentile  pmsdytes 
<c/.  Ac  1344t,  1741) — had  provoked  aasaoits  from  the 
orthodox  Jews  so  violent  that  they  called  for  severe 

Svemmental  repression.  If  I63-15  formed  a  part  vt 
B  oxiginal  letter  (see  §  4).  tiien  tiie  presenoe  of  Aqnila 
and  his  wife  in  Rcmie  aooounfs  ixa  the  apostie's  oim- 
veraanoe  witii  Christiui  affaira  in  tiie  tnty ;  bat  apart 
from  Xh»  data  of  the  salutations,  we  may  presnme 
that  his  wide  aequaintanoeehip,  and  the  oonstant  rMort 
of  jnovinoials  to  the  metropolia,  bad  seoored  for  Paul 
friands  ttiMe  ttumig^  whom  he  oonU  inform  hlmsatf. 
The  Charali  ta  {mpared  to  raeeive  ttiis  IsMar,  and  may 
be  oonnted  on  to  wekmme  and  aid  the  writer  yrbuKi  m 
shall  arrive  (I12,  1624,32). 

{  4.  The  connexion  of  ch.  18  with  the  rest  of  the  letter 
ranes  serious  difficulties.  The  confluence  from  Vba 
Provinces  to  Rome  Boaroely  accounts  for  Paul's  greeting 
stxdi  a  host  of  personal  friends  in  a  fdaoa  where  be  had 
never  been  (163-15).  The  epistle  appears  to  have 
three  distinct  oondosioas :  the  two  Benedictiaiis  <A 
I633  and  lft2o  (14,  AY,  rests  on  defective  textual 
mpport),  and  the  Doxology  of  IO25-27.  Between  the 
three  endings  two  name-lists  intervene,  of  peoans 
saluted  (3-15)  and  persons  saluting  (21-23)1  with  a 
hortatory  pcstacript  attached  to  the  former  oatalogne 
(17-20).  Thpse  paragraphs  follow  disoonneotedly,  in 
oontntst  with  the  orderlv  seqoence  of  the  eiHstie ;  tbe 
gap  between  the  (3inrah  greetings  and  tiw  pononal 
greetinoB  of  16,  21-23,  ^  pMtionlariT  tw»ticeal^  The 
dannneiatory  starsin  of  17-19*  is  heard  nowhere  in 
tho  body  of  the  letter;  in  tone  and  phrase  this  homily 
is  markedly  akin  to  later  episUes.  In  view  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  10,  added  signifioanoe  attachea  to 
the  early  cunenoy  of  a  recension  lacking  the  in  Rome 
of  I7  and  I15  (tae  evidence  is  slighter  hem^and  to 
the  appeannoe  of  the  Doxok)ey  in  many  UBS  tit  tiie 
md  tn  ch.  14.  At  the  same  time,  the  material  of  the 
chapter  is  idiaraoteristioaUy  ^uiliQe  thiooghoat.  On 
the  above  phenomena,  along  with  other  oonndeimtions, 
was  baaed  tiie  theory,  advocated  by  I^ditfoot  (£tU. 
fMaya)  and  Reoan  {Saint  Paidi  in  widriy  different 
fonns,  that  Fttnl  abridged  or  mod^ad  the  epistle  lor 
tue  in  other  ohandies.  [Lake  holds  that  Rmn.  is  an 
expanded  veraon  of  an  older  encyelieal  epistJe,  written 
at  the  same  time  as  QaL,  which  he  regturds  as  earlier 
than  the  Conference  at  Jerusalem.  Some  years  later 
Paul  re-edited  it  and  sent  it  to  Rome.  Both  views  rest 
on  the  postulate  tiiat  tbe  affinities  between  Rom.  aud 
Gal.  oompd  ns  to  regard  than  as  neariy  contemporary. 
If  we  allow  that  Fanl  had  thooght  oat  his  ninoipm 
long  before  he  wrote  Rom.  and  had  defended  thnn 
along  the  same  lines,  then  is  no  need  to  inmt  Uiat  no 


long  mtervd  oan  have  Mpaatod  Bom.  and  GaL— 
A.  B.  P.]   He  may  wdl  have  taked  measorea  to  igm 

wider  cironlation  to  a  writing  that  waa  of  oatiboBe 
import  and  contained  so  muaa  of  his  wetgfatMst  and 
most  laboured  tbinking;  CoL  4i6  points  to  aomething 
similar  in  another  instance.  If  abridged  oopes  at 
Rom.  were  sent  out  in  tiiis  way.  the  oonflraon  of 
the  ejnstolaiy  oidings  (tf  several  otim  isRiMB  with  tint 
of  tte  or^oal  lettra  would  aooount  fbr  tiie  manttoM 
endings,  THie  Salutation-list,  however,  which  Rmas, 
in  common  with  many  sdiolais,  soppoeed  to  ban 
been  dedgned  for  EpheBOS,  bears  strong  internal  maib 
of  Roman  destinaticm  (I63-16*):  on  tbia  OtAxd'i 
suggestion  is  [dausible,  that  163-20  is  no  inaectioR 
i^xti  from  »(me  lata- eammwHkatim  PamFato  Somi, 
dating  snbeeqaratly  to  his  impriaonaWDi  Umcd  j  Uj? 
may  then  indicate  an  eailier,  and  tlie  oouumaea  «t 
tho  Doxc^ogy  at  the  olcee  oi  oh.  14  a  eeac»Ml  ahndg- 
raent  of  the  epistle ;  while  Iftxf..  ai-a?^  formed  tut 
primaiy  oomduncn. 

I  5.  Plan.— TUs  is  the  moat  ^gtwatie  and  ooaa- 
plete,  as  well  as  the  wcdj^ttfls^  al  fud'n  extant 
writinga.  The  atriotly  epiatolaiy  and  penonal  matter 
is  ^tod  to  I1-16  and  UX4-I637.  WttOa  llm 
setting  we  have  (A)  a  major  dooiiinal,  and  (B)  n  miw 
hoTtatoiy  detiveranoa.  A*  whiflh  ooTOn  liT-lljt, 
treats  of  two  themes,  nrindpal  and  sobadiaxy :  (a)  ik 
Beodalim  of  Qoft  IH^UeowneM  far  Man't  Stimim 
(I17-8);  (b)  iMe  PrtMtM  MfprdbaUm  cf  ikt  JmiA 
People  (d-U).  B  baa  a  more  general  part  (Ui.)  in- 
oaloatiiw  Christian  eihios,  mainfy  on  their  aooial  aide; 
hHknnS  spetufla  appeals  on  qaestiona  iSMlain^wiin 
the  peace  of  tbe  Roman  Chanii  (I41-I613).  Tba  notai 
will  supply  details  oi  Bxmiym. 

Utmtan^OoimneiUarres :  (a)  OttmA  (^  and 
sepamtefy).  Beet,  Monle  (GB),  Garvie  (Oent.B>: _a) 
Swdar  and  Hoadlam  (100),  Liddoo,  Dennenr  (BOti 
Parry  (COT).  G  J.  Vaaghan*  Merisan  (osi  dw.  3. «,  tf- 
in  three  vols.),  lifditfooi  {NiHa  on  Bpp.) ;  (e>  •Oodrt, 
UMlm  mC).  Zahn  (ZK),  IMaua  (HMT).  &  Weia 
(Mer.),  KOhl,  HtAnsnn,  OaMa,  Bstias  (Bom.  Oath.): 
id)  MonJe  (Ex.B).  Ooce.  OtJter  Literatvn  :  ArtMief 
in  Dictionaries  j  Worics  on  NTT ;  Do  Booa,  e»fn 
am)rdingto  Pavl;  Baar,  Pa«ti  tiu  AptMe  of  Jm* 
Ohriat ;  Hort,  Prdt^fomena  to  JUmnn*  ami  Wjmwnm"  ■ 
Lightfbot,  Bibliad  Buaot.  The  srievant  aHeaim  is 
this  Commentoiy  should  be  oonsohad.  Vor  tathw 
see  tihe  biUiography  on  p.  818. 

I.  1-^.  Hw  Addrem  is  fllabnato.  for  Panl  ■  hrtio- 
docing  himself  to  a  strange  oommoni^ ;  and  stafa^^, 
aa  benta  Christ's  ambasssd<»  approacbii^  tlie  iBmenii 
caty.— It,  6i.  He  is  "  an  apoatia  hy  (God'a)  oalfiM' 
-^ut  by  his  own  will  (1  Oor,  9t6t.)  or  hamaa  ehsna 
(QaL  Ix) — "set  apart  to  be  a  masmnger  at  Gsfe 
good  news,"  wUoh  had  bean  the  bazden  of  **  uimifcsiii 
seripttms'*}  his  apoatleshlp  aims  at  bringmg 
the  natkm,  amBiM  pft  yiitxm  "  the  Bosnans  are  am- 
spioaous  (<^.  8)»  ^'  onto  obedieooe  of  faiftk**— A 
ncplains  "  tiie  good  news  " :  it  ie  "  abooi  Jam 
Cbtist,"  wlw  wUlB  Ha  "oame  of  Davids  aeed  fa  Os 
physuml  order,"  was  fint  of  aU  "  God's  Son. 
oat"  aa  saefa  "in  aeoordanoe  wtib  His  snrisw  slm- 
aoter  by  tbe  faet  of  His  lesarrection  "  {ef.  Aol  SsmtV 
—v.  Jesus  Christ  "called"  the  leadem  to  aahntim, 
making  tbem  "God's  beloved."  and  "aaii^to*'  % 
the  nature  of  tiieir  "  ealling." — "  Oman  and  Sfas^ 
ship  "  (5)  is  not  "  the  giaee  of  aposUeelnp"i  si  tta 

P>  Paul  "  reoeived  "  k»ked  toward  Us  apaallalas 
QaL  lis!}.— Asn^  bni  iMNtesaMMlMMif  « 
aneient  witomsn  vonobes  foC-^  wmilmi  *9»  sE 
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Uiat  ue  in  Clod'i  Ion  eaUed  "  to  be  "  aainta  "  (cOUi. 
Iz,  mg.)~-*  fona  of  woidB  difiering  from  the  IB  bot 
fay  >  angle  Greek  sylkble  beeide  "  Borne."  Zahn 
(ZS  and  INT)  prefem  the  ahotter  iwding  (</.  WH 
AppeDdix,  and  aee  Intiod.  {  4). 

L  S-lOk  PuTa  Iirteatlin  to  Vtatt  Raaw<-«-ia  "  Of 
the  faith  of  the  Bomans  the  whole  world  heais  " : 
the  Apoatfe  "  thauka  God  "  for  thu,  and  "  nam  en  them 
oonrtuitiy  in  his  prayers."  He  invokea  God  ai 
"  witness,"  for  this  is  much  to  say  aboat  stoangeia ; 
Ilia  *'  servifle  in  the  goepel "  makes  him  deeply  fnte- 
Toated  in  tlw  Omreh  of  lUime.  He  1m  "  bmnd  "  of 
Ood  "that  he  might  hare  the  good  fertmie  lo  vkft  " 
them ;  "  at  bat "  the  "  hindrances  "  are  dlsajqwanng 
(i^  ^.  16ao-ti9). — 11-lS.  He  "  longs  to  impart  to 
Uiem  some  graoo  of  the  Spirit/'  some  "  added  streogth"} 
or  rather,  he  antioipates  a  '*  leoinrooal  eoooaraflemeot." 
Hate  a*  "  elsewhen  amongst  the  GeatUai,"  bo  would 
lain  "win  fruit"  to  hte  ninistiy.— ML  "The  debt 
ho  owei"  on  ClirM's  aocwimi  "  to  men  of  erery  laoe 
and  ooufitkn,"  makes  him  "  eagw  to  pieach  to  yon 
that  are  in  Btnne,"  tA  "  to  you  Boman  peo^. — 
16..  To  shrink  from  this  wonld  mean  to  "  be  auamed 
of  the  gospel,"  whitdi  he  has  proved  to  be  "  Ood's 
power "  woridng  "  for  salvation  to  ermr  one  that 
beheres to  the  Greek  as  weQ  m  the  Jew.*' 
"  FiiBt "  is  a  donbtful  reading  (WH). 

L  17.  "Kotadiamedof  theaoBpal,"loritii€k)d'i 
saving  power,  whidi  operates  by  a»  TffdMln  «f 
Ood*«  DKhtMnunm:  the-  effiaaiey  of  the  messaoe 
Hes  in  tM  ehanoter  <si  God  who  sends  it.  FtknTs 
view  of  the  Divine  ri^teonsneas  as  identified  wiUi 
aalvatioD,  is  based  on  Is.  461  (c/.  2,  also  831).  Ri{dit»- 
omaasB,  in  tiw  sense  of  Deat»ro>Isaiah,  is  no  naid 
legali^,  eontnsted  aa  in  nun's  nanow  thong^  with 
**  goocfaiMa  '*  {By) ;  H  embRBoea  the  wht^  peifeotoflBs 
of  Jehovah's  chacaoter  manifested  in  His  dealinas 
with  braeL  Jebovab's  fidelity  to  oovenaut.  His 
fatberiy  regard  for  His  people  (Is.  4fiiof.,  ^16,  6te), 
are  integral  to  thli  righteousness  and  make  it,  through 
the  responsive  trust  they  evoke,  a  "  power  Cor  salva- 
tion." la  BoiAi  rigbtMoanoBB  the  Gospel  leveals  God 
to  mankfaid.  Hie  levdatitui  opeutea  m  the  ndwre 
ot  &ith :  its  appiebenaon  starts  "  from  Utb,  and 
ptocoeds  "  onto  faith."  On  man's  part  faitii  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  lA  salvation,  as  rigfateonsnflss  is 
a|;ion  God's.  The  saying  of  HaU  S4  illustrates  tiie 
vital  power  of  faith,  whioh  is  man's  hold  upon  the 
oharaeter  of  God.  la  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jnstifioation  Dnfiolded  later,  many  find  here  "  a 
r^lMeonsnesi  (in  iiMn)decived  from  God  "  {ef.  PhiL  89). 
Bat  "  Ood's  pownr,"  "  l^toouniess,"  "  anger,"  am 
hutsriiaked  in  identioal  gEsxamatical  oonstraotion  (16- 
iB);  to  oonstme  the  eeotral  phraee  differently  is  to 
dislooate  the  passage ;  in  the  Uurd  sentence  the  "  un- 
godliness  and  nnnghtaocumefls  of  men  "  are  emphati- 
oaUy  emtaosted  with  the  "  righteousness  of  Ood " 
(•M  Detaohed  Note,  ICO,  pi  M). 

Uto  theme  of  IM.  is  unfolded  in  I18-839:  lt&-3M 
Beta  forth  the  guUtj/  and  iost  eondititm  of  mankiitd 
of  the  world  at  lu^  and  the  Jews  in  partieolar : 
321-^39,  tMe  eawmg  interventton  <^  Qod^»  rigfUemanest, 
aotmg  in  Jeans  Qirvrt  and  realised  onivenally  tbiongh 
faith.  The  positive  de<aonstzati(»i  is  supported  by  a 
negative  pcoof,  going  to  show  that  "Ha  ww  oould  not 
do  "  (oh.  7)  what  the  giaoe  d  Ou/kA  has  triumphantiy 
aooompUshed  (oh.  8). 

L  IS-aS.  Mankind  is  in  a  ndnou  plif^t :  Q«d*f 
Aag9t,  whitAt  is  Hie  rigbteoumess  leaonng  against 
wrong,  xeetfl  upon  the  laoe. 

18a.  "Ibe  Divine  wnrth  Is  being  semaled  frtnn 
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heaven "  in  aotim  "  against  all  impiety  and  on- 
rif^teooHMSS  of  men."  The  revelation  is  apparent 
in  the  moral  outcome  of  irrriigion  described  in  3i~3» — 
an  apooatfpee  more  appalling  than  earthquake  or 
fuminX — 186-90.  Man  ia  reeponsiUe  for  his  perdition : 
**  in  "  oonunittang  *'  unrighteonsneas  men  licld  down 
the  tnith  "  ;  th^  ignore  "  the  knowledge  of  God  " 
lodged  in  oonsdeDce  (</.  and  shining  from  the 

fooe  of  nature,  so  leaving  themaelvee  "  withont  exouae  " 
(81-^  ef.  »B).  "  IngraUtude  "  lies  at  the  root  of  Uiia 
oisregaia  of  God ;  ita  fruit  is  montaj  impotence  and 
OMifnwai^  evidanoed  the  monstrous  foUies  of 
idolatrr  The  nsmesiB  in  leligiouH  apostasy  delineated 
in  24-81  has  two  outstandina  feattues:  the  horrible 
"  DnoleannesB  "  notorious  in  Gnaoo-Roman  world, 
mnoh  of  it  aaiieafatad  with  idolatry  (24-27) ;  and  the 
"  mabgnity  "  and  inhnmanity  in  nuuiifold  forms  per- 
vading society  (2S-31). — 82.  The  olimax  of  depravity 
is  seen  in  those  who,  while  they  ein  tliemaeives  in 
defiance  of  judgment,  api^aud  the  sins  of  oUkers. 
Thrioe  (24,  36,  36)  the  expwion  leoun,  "  Qtd  g»ve 
thtm  ooer  ...  to  nncleannees,"  etc :  God's  will 
opentes  in  the  inflexible  laws  by  whioh  sin  breeds  its 
punislunent  (Jas.  ;  men  deny  their  Maker,  then 
degrade  themsdvett.  First  (19-21)  and  last  (28),  the 
dinn*  is  that  men  '*  did  not  Hovk  God  worth  while 
kenang  in  mind." — Thn  indictinent  is  oonfirnwd  by 
eanmnponiy  literature  j  Corinth*  from  whkh  Paul 
wrote— 4he  metoopoUs  of  Greek  vioe--oolourB  the  lurid 
pioturfc 

n.  1-16.  Some  one  interjeota :  "  I  do  not  ai^nnm, 
I  condemn  the  sins  yon  describe."  "  Then  you  con- 
demn yoarset:^"  Paul  retorto,  "  for  you  eomnii  them  I  " 
HonU  ntder  OoidenuuUlon.  with  the  flaffi- 
tuoB  rinner.  Thrioe  Psnl  repents,  '*  Thou  doest  the 
sune  "  (or  "  loob-like  ")  things. 

1-8;  if.  6,  gt,  13-13:  not  Jews  ^teoifioally  are 
addiesna — "O  man,  everyone  that  judgesi" — 4(. 
Whoso  thinks  to  cloak  nnrighteons  doings  by  his 
mural  oteed,  ia  trifling  with  God's  forbearance  and 
laying  op  a  store  oi  wmth." — 6-11,  Doom  toms  on 
**M£mr  not  opinion  (1^.  Jaa.  2  14-26);  "good 
woric"  alone  stands  dther  Jew  or  Grade  in  stead 
at  the  Judgment  (1  Cor.  3i4);  here  lies  tho  proof 
that  one  **  seeks  eternal  life  " :  the  joys  and  miseiiea 
ot  the  future  are  lateoit  in  oonduot.  Paul's  dootrine 
of  judgment  by  works  oomplomenta  his  dootrine  of 
sal  ration  by  faith.  Faith  is  the  spin^  of  mod  works  1 
works,  the  issue  and  evidence  <^  fsitii  (Sph.  28-io, 
1  Hi.  I3). — 12-16  idaces  Jew  and  Gentile  on  equal 
terms  bmoiiB  God's  tribunal,  judged  by  their  doii^  t 
"  the  Uw  "  he  adotowledges  is  the  ociterion  for  the 
formSr — the  men  '*  hearing "  of  whidi  counts  for 
nothing ;  the  latter  has  a  "  law  inscribed  in  his  heart," 
"  his  conaoienee  alons  with  "  bis  aottoa  "  attestiDg  " 
the  faotk  Bvidenoe  m>m  thai  secset  forum  will  oe 
fortitcoroioK  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. — ^16  is  oon- 
tfamooi  mb  An  foregoing;  the  bankets  eooloslng 
19-13  in  AV  are  proporly  removed.— The  wc«ds 
'*  according  to  my  good  news,  through  Christ  Jesus  " 
{16),  intimate  the  perfect  discrimination  and  sympathy 
whioh  wiH  mark  nie  coming  world-judgment ;  see  in 
iliustration  Mt.  2614-46,  etc 

U.  The  involved  olaoaes  are  beet  ooostooed  thus: 
"  Who  win  render  to  eaoh  SMXxding  to  bis  woiks — on 
the  (MM  haod,  to  the  men  of  perseymooe  in  good  woik 
^ory  and  hmour  and  inoomiptkn,  since  they  ledc 
eternal  life."  The  reward  ia  reafBrmed  in  10  in  tonus 
of  *'  ^orj  and  honour " ;  and  Uie  soul's  quest  ia 
"  eternal  life  "  (see  633,  Mt  19i6,  etc),  not  *'  glory." 

n.  17-W.  Kow  Fftnl  aeooete  Uif  J^yt,  jfnrv^mi  his 
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prid*  of  bw.  nude  roM  by  dUloralty.— His 

ptetsnnoiu  ("  But  if  thoa  beuoBt  the  name  of  Jeir," 
etc.),  provoke  the  qaestiooii  of  21-^ :  the  oomnutad- 
menta  he  inoaloates  on  othen,  he  so  violatea  that 
"  God  "  is  *'  dishonoured,"  and  *'  Hia  name  is  blao* 
phemed  amoag  the  (Sentiles."  The  **  bUmhemy " 
of  Xa.  ^5  was  oooaaioned  by  tiie  ineolonoe  oi  Qentile 
oppw— otb;  tiiis  ^  the  hypoorisy  of  IsimeL — 26-29. 
How  worthless  the  oatwaja  pooooBnion  of  tho  Iaw, 
and  the  physioal  mark  of  oiroumourioa,  without  the 
oonesponaing  inner  reality:  law-keepit^  unoinmm- 
oision  ia  Tirtaally  oiroamoision.  and  vtce  veraa  ;  heart- 
obedienoe,  not  external  Btatos,  "  wins  Clod's  jpraiae." 
Vbr  Jew  w  Gentile,  "  duns  "  light,  not  laading  nor 
TBonting  it»  avub  with  God  at  the  Judgment  (i-i6) 
and  apiHOTee  itself  now  (17-39). — The  woida  of  326, 
"  Thoo  tibat  loatheftt  the  idols,"  oto.,  jwobably  allude 
to  some  reoent  notorious  sacrilege.  [C/.  the  underiyiog 
insinuatitxi  in  Ao.  1937- — ^A-  J.  G-]> — i3-x6  and  25-29 
exhilut  Paul  emaooiiiated  from  Jewish  prejudioe ;  he 
pmateates  tinoogh  oonTeatiMul  lonns  to  the  moial 
lealitaes.  The  m>t  part  of  hia  indiotment,  bearing 
upon  flagrant  siii,  tenainated  at  Ija ;  ita  noond  part* 
bearing  upon  shi  disguiMd  hf  moral  prof^ooe, 
oooumes  oh.  2. 

m.irZ,  JflwbhProteBtiSnmad.— 1.  "Whattlieo." 
it  is  asked, "  is  the  advantage  of  bmug  a  Jew,  etc  T 
2-4.  "  Muflh,"  Paul  replies,  "  in  every  w^  i  to  begin 
wiUi,  they  wne  entrusted  with  the  oraoMS  of  God 
(this  im^pues  a  fiuth-relationship) — '*  a  trust  not  voided 
by  tiie  mfidelity  of  some."  "  Some,"  for  numbers  do 
not  count ;  the  heritage  of  faitii  is  ttannnitted  through 
*'  the  remnant  "  (see  96-8,  etc.). — ^"Nay  "  (to  use  tine 
lEtnguage  of  the  Pss.),  *'  God  will  show  Himself  true, 
though  even"  man  prove  false,"  etc. — 5.  A  further 
protest :  "  Bat  if  our  unrighteotisneBB  serves  to  com- 
mend God's  ri^teousnesB  (as  you  maintain),  "  is 
God,  who  inflicts  the  wrath  "  yon  apeak  of,  "  unjust " 
like  that— punishing  those  who  have  helped  to  fporify 
Him  T  Paul  apologises  for  repeating  the  imjnident 
question  !  "  I  say  it  as  a  man^' — an  men  mieht  and 
do  say. — 6  is  his  reply :  *'  Far  be  the  thought ;  for 
in  that  ease  how  will  God  judge  the  world  I  " — the 
world's  sin  would  then  go  soot-free,  for  it  also  illus- 
Intea  God'i  ri^tooumesa.— Tt.  Hm  olq'eotor  par- 
'  1:  "  But  if  "  (as  yoo  im^ed) "  my  lie  has  redounded 


to  Gtod'i  ^017,  why  am  I  too,"  after  thi^  "  judged 
like  a "  common  sinner "  t  To  the  Pharisee,  the 
idea  of  his  bedng  classed  with  "  sinners  "  was  monstrous 
(see  Lk.  736-39, 16x1,  etc).  The  question  is  answered 
Bty  its  ironical  oontin nation :  "  And  i^y  not  ...  aa 
some  people  afitrm  that  we  "  jCfaiMians)  "say.  Let  as 
do  OTU,"  etc  t  This  defence  is  its  own  oondeonnataon. 
The  Jew  makes  no  nply  on  the  matters  of  fact  alleged 
in  oh.  2 ;  in  amst  at  judgment  he  pleadi  hMeditaiy 
privilege,  and  the  tmding  (M  his  misdung  to  the  gieatar 
gbOT  ^  God. 

m.  9-aOi.  sums  up  the  Impeaehmeot  of  maaUnd. 
— 9.  Fuil  baa  beaten  down  Jewish  oounter-pleaa ;  he 
and  his  isllow-believerB  ("  we  ")  might  be  suppoeed 
to  bsva  some  apology  in  reserve :  "  What  then  ?  do 
we  make  any  defence  r  "  (ni^.).  "  Not  in  the  least  1 
for  we  have  already  charged  Jews  and  Chweks  alike 
with  being  all  under  the  power  of  sin." 

10-18.  The  universal  accusation  is  restated  by  a  string 
of  OT  sentencas  (p.  805)  jatiiered,  with  the  exception  of 
I3-I7(ls,697l),m>m  the  Psalter,  which  po^nantly  depict 
the  sinfaluesB  of  mankind.  Two  thinj^  are  oonspicnous 
in  this  sad  catena :  the  world's  "  uiuighteousneas "  is 
trsoed  to  a  want  of  "  undetstanding  about  God" 
(II,  18;  (/,  I18--13);  here  omeity,  the  wrong  of  m»n 


toward  man,  medominatma,  aa  loolnflM,  tbe  wrong  of 
man  toward  nims^,  did  in  di.  1. — 191.  reaumea  the 
Uiread  of  9 :  "  Wo  know,  moreover,  that  in  whatoomr 
things  the  law  pronounces,  iti  speaks  to  those  witUn  ita 
scope,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  "  (Jawiih 
mouths  particulady),  "  and  all  the  wood  nwiy  ftid 
itself  obnoxiouB  to  God's  jndgmeot ;  heeaoBa  bgr  wcofcs 
of  Uw,"  etc  (Pb.  1433).  '^For  throng  law  eooM 
the  fuUer  knowledge  of  sin  "  ;  this  eonidnding  aeoteoos 
awaits  explanation  in      7  (<f.  p.  S23). 

nL  81-81.  A  new  di^iter  opens  in  hnmaa  Uafco^^ — 
the  achievement  of  RedMnptloB  tai  Ohrbt  Smm. 

21.  In  the  despeia^tion  to  wfaidi  man's  sin,  bron^ 
btHou  to  him  1^  tte  Iaw,  has  radnoed  turn,  "a 
manifeatafeion  has  been  made  of  God'a  right  1 11  wmtm 
(1 17*)  for  salvation  outside  ol  law,"  yet "  atteafeod  \if 
law  and  proidiets  "  (see,  t.g.,  A%  I17).  Uw  Jew  re- 
garded wises'  law  as  a  oomi^eto  rev^atkm  of  God's 
ways, — 22a.  Itisa"  ri^teoosneas  "  leaUsed  ^  thim^ 
faith  in  Jesus  Cbrist,"  destined  "  Icnr  all  that  befiam" 
Tin  Divhw  righteoonan  dfa^i^vd  in  tho  Qoapd  ii 
oommonioative ;  sinnen  "beonw  God'a  iiirbnw 
nesB  in  Oirist,"  even  aa  He  "  became  ain  iat  m " 
(8  Cor.  Sai).— 286,  28  sustains  the  "  all  "  of  aaa :  Jew 
and  Qentile  an  condemned  "  withoot  diatoolion  " ; 
everywheie  "  the  g^ry  of  God,"  whiob  shooo  m  nMa*! 
proper  natora,  is  eolipaed  onder  sin's  ahanM. — B 
sinnfln  then  are  to  be  "  jostafied,"  it  nuisi  be  **  cntan* 
tously  "  (dL  "  the  mff  of  righteooness,"  fit?)— •  }arti- 
fioatian  eoeoted  "  tfurouf^  tite  ledemptioo  that  ■  m 
Cihriat  Jesus." — "  To  jusbfv  "  is  "  to  count  i^tteooi 
p.  811,  whether  (213,  34)  the  subject  has  been  ■oofa  is 
conduct  or  (as  here)  the  opposite ;  the  tons  is  relatiTC 
iatkU.ua,  llie  ohange  of  cAaractcrensDea,  aa  ch.  6wiB 
.show  !  God  makes  men  lighteons  treating  tlMsa  ai 
such  on  Quist's  account.  Justification  is  fiiij^imsfi. 
and  morei  it  imnUea  reinrtatement  (sM  S14-47; 
ct.  Lk.  derivation  "lednptioo"  ■ 

''  recovery  by  ransom  " :  the  Gredc  tmn,  hoMM, 
like  tiie  Eti^Ush,  came  to  include  "  ilislinsns" 
Imtadly ;  the  stricter  oonnotation  hokb  m  this  ae»- 
nezitHt— the  thonght  of  "  prioe,"  the  aanao  ol  the 
immense  cost  of  man's  aaJvataon  {<^.  1  O0&  6ao*. 
i  'Dm.  26).  attadMs  to  the  w<»d ;  as  qwakn  of  "  4a 
blood"  (Hk.  IO45.  1  P.  liSf.).  BaiB  ndeenad.  a^ 
telh ;  ma  what  iwtu,  ssi,  36.-260.  "  Qod  safe 
forth  "  in  tiie  eyes  of  all  the  wodd — "  a  proptti 
in  His  bk)od."  Pnpitiation.(l  Jn.  23*)  baan  1 
to  "  the  anger  of  God  "  resounding  from  1 18*  <  _  _  _ 
The  death  of  Jesus  consununatea  tlie  dirafnl  tn^  of 
causation,  at  onoo  natural  and  stqtemaiarml,  nadw 
which  "  shi  woiketh  out  deatb  " ;  00  the  Onm  **  lb 
law  of  sin  and  death  "toc&  full  effoot — fbrthesbetadig 
sinner,  final  effect  (1^.  59).  In  heathen  piopitiatiM 
guilty  men  strove  to  appease  the  dispkiaame  of  thar 
gods ;  here  God  both  preaoribes  tite  means  and  is  at  tia 
cost  (rf  exjaaticm  (833,  1  Jn.  4xo).  The  iiil ririinin 
daosa  "  tiuongh  faith  "  makes  tite  saved  mao  •  lia^ 
to  God'a  rederaning  action ;  the  prapitiation  Kwt&m 
he  identifies  himsdf  with  il— 216.  28.  Tha  mnihliis 
oovers,  retroopectiv^y,  the  time  of  "  r"- Hg  om  4 
sins "  (BV ;  d.  Aa  1730,  Heb.  lOi-^l,  i^ia  Qoi 
acted  "in  forbearance"  with  wrong-doers.  *lhs 
present  epocdi "  witneeses  the  full  "  exhibitiaa  of  QsA 
righteousness  "—that  of  One  who  is  '*  Himnlf  ri^Asaai 
and  the  justafier  "  (righteooB-w,  as  Do  Boaa  madaaM 
"  of  the  man  that  H  of  fiith  in  Jeaoi."  T^'^mi* 
k  no  "  but » 1  the  joatifloBtion  vindieaMa  GoA  «n 
righteousness  (I17*),  who  in  perfsot  reatHada  a^ 
states,  for  Christ's  sake.  His  diainbBiifead«ldfa«k  *0f 
faith"  k  mote  than  "tbrn 
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emerge:  Jewish  jpride  is  abaaed  (37I),  the  IMviue 
Vnit^  is  Bafegoanled  (29!),  aod  the  IMnne  Law  Ttndi- 
oated  (31).  The  "  extdoded  ^ryioB"  is  that  of 
2i7-ao,  the  boast  asserted  under  tto  bw  of  works  " 
(2ai-z5,  *4t ;  <!f'  IO3) — quashed  when  "  faith  "  is 
leoognised  as  the  "  norm  "  of  God's  kbgdom  ;  "ha" 
**  we  aoootmt  tiiat  jostifioation  oomes  to  man  ** 
(qua  man,  not^va  lonc^te)  "  butJi  apart  from  wo^ 
law  "  :  saoh  a  oaloulos  annihilates  boasting  {cf.  41-3). 
LiaideQtally,  this  prinoiide  guards  the  unity  of  God : 
"  God  being^one,"  thero  is  only  on©  way  to  set  men 
tight  with  Him ;  He  "  will  justify  the  CSroumoision 
out  ol  faith,  and  the  UnouoomouMMi  tiuoi^  ttiat 
faith" — in  BalTatioii,aB  in  lin,  they  rtaiKl on  an  eqoal 
taotiiaL  Pvth  ii,  to  Jsm,  ike  mmne  of  Batvattcm, 
exola£ng  "works";  for  aisntileB,  standing  afar  off, 
tie  pathmp  to  salvataon. — Finally*  "  we  "  {Christiaofl) 
"  ertabliah  law,"  instead  of  OTerthrowing  it  (ef,  615, 
84),  "  hy  means  of  faith."  Paul  saw  in  fait^  a  law 
(27)  within  and  beroad  "  the  law  " ;  be  loond  hen  the 
MM  ittiiidple  of  God's  dealingi  with  nuuldnd  (43fL ; 
c/.  He&  U).  His  oonoeptioa  of  law  has  deepened  along 
with  his  oono^tion  of  n^iteousnen. 

IV.  l-llo.  Tlw  Bamiib  of  Abnluiit^l.  The 
Jewish  objeotoT  onoe  more :  "  What  abont  Abraham 
then  t "  {mg.) ;  if  the  oiroamoised  Israehto  is  justi- 
fied on  no  more  favourabie  terms  than  the  Gentile 
oQtsider,  how  was  it  witli  "  our  "  ^;reat  "  forefatliar  "  ? 
Abraham's  oase  was  the  inttaiUut  probaru  for  Jewish 
theokwT.— SL  "  If  Abraham  had  been  )wtified  by 
woricB,^  Ffeul  i^iliee,  "  he  has  gronnd  of  glorying ; 
bat "  however  great  his  glory  amongst  men,  "  he  has 
.  none  Godwards.  Nay,  Scripture  sajn,  Bnt  Abraham 
helitved  Ood  aod  it  was  ooonted  to  him  for  righteons- 
nesB  "  Gal  3d.). — 41.  Arguing  on  this  text  in  the 
smse  of  Zajt,  FmI  oontgaats  "  the  workw  "  claiming 
"his  pay  of  debt "  with  •< the  belteTO "  to  whom, 
"imgodly"aahsdoaMleashadbeen. "  righteooanen 
credited  on  iexmB<tf  faith,  liy  way  of  graoe." — 6-8.  Tbo 
patnazoh's  expericooe  lesembled  tiiat  stated  in  32, 
'  the  Ueasedness  ot  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will 
no  longer  impute  sin."— O-llo.  Mow,  the  sentenoe 
justifloation  was  prononnoed  on  Abraham  h^on  his 
oroimKBSion.  This  onanony  was  not  the  baas  of  a 
ri^teonsDess  aoqnirad  1^  works,  bat  the  "  seal  set 
tmon  tbo  righteonmesa  oonferred  through  faittL" 
Vtith  antedates  Ciroumoision,  as  it  underlies  the  I«w 
(gT.  GaL  317).  CiroomoiBion  was  properly  a  saocament 
of  &ith. 

IT.  ll&-17a.  Abnham's  Btiatton  to  KuUnd^ 
^^th  Abryiam'a  fatUi  a  gnat  pvospaat  opened  for 
humanity. 

116,  IS.  Aooording  to  Gen.  17  the  patriarch 
"  zeoeived  "  the  Coveaant^^  "  to  the  end  he  mig^t 
be  father  of  all  that  behere  while  in  onoiroum- 
eiflion  "  like  himself,  ..."  and  father,"  to  be  sure, 
"  of  oinnunoision — in  tiie  oase  of  those  who  do  not 
redy  npon  the  fleshly  token  {cf.  236-29),  hot  who 
keep  in  the  tnok  of  our  father  Atnaham's  pre-oiromn- 
oision  laitli." — IS.  The  antithssii  <rf  Law  and  Cfraet 
haoommHtMtot  LovaKd  Promist ;  God's  graee  toward 
Atwaluun  was  charged  with  bleaiing  for  fatore  ages. 
"  The  men  of  faith,"  oironmoised  or  not,  "  are  Abra- 
ham's stHis  "  (ill ;  ef.  GaL  S7).  Such  filiation  implies 
tiiat  "  the  world-embracing  [aomise,"  whether  oon- 
sidezed  as  made  "  to  Amnam  or  to  his  seed,"  was 
gim  simply  on  teons  of  the  "  faitlt-ik^iteoaaneBB  " 
ennmon  to  Abraham  with  bdieriDg  GsntUss. — 141, 
Had  **  law  omdltkiiMd  the  inheritanoe,  it  must  hsn 
bpaed  tat  want  ol  qnaliflsd  faein^  "  iaitb  being  thus 


rednoed  to  an  raip^  woxd  and  ^e  promise  bring 
nullified ;  for  the  law  breeds  tran^reesion  (see  690, 
77-33),  which  entails  God's  anger "  (liSff.,  2ef.). 
'Sbo  neaiMn  form  of  136  suite  Abraham's  oase,  in 
wluoh  the  fatal  seqoeooe  of  eommandment,  taafM^re«aion, 
wrath,  was  obviated. — 16.  Two  purposes  are  answered 
b^  oraditioning  the  promise  upon  &ith :  it  derolvev 
"  bv  w^r  of  graoe,"  which  is  God's  delk^t  (1/.  620, 
KA.  16,  St.  eto,);  uul  the  fnlfibnent  seemed  to 
aO  the  seed  "—to  Gentiles  along  with  Jews. — 17a  sm^ 
ports  Abraham's  title  to  eoumenlcal  fatherhood,  hj 
quoting  the  oraolo  attached  to  the  Covenant  of  Cir^ 
oumoision  (p.  161). 

IV.  ITb-a,  ratth  Id  CM  Uf»«lTer^l7  associ- 
ates witli  the  seops  the  qvalUu  ot  Abraham's  bith. 
The  pateiaioh'a  world^atbeihood  was  his  "  in  the  sight 
of  God  whtnn  he  briieved  "  :  God  acknowledged  and 
made  good  that  paternity — "  He  who  makes  ative  the 
dead  and  summons  things  non-existent  as  thoogh  in 
bein«  1 " — 18-28.  Abraham's  trust  in  tJbe  power  yoked 
to  God's  promise  made  his  belief  effioactons :  "  against 
bops,  be  believed  in  hope  " ;  spiritoal  hope  oonqaered 
natoial  despair.  Ba  aoo^ited  the  assuranoe  resMoting 
Isaac's  birui,  thongh  peneotly  amrs  of  its  {Uiysicu 
impossibility  (10).  His  "  unhesitating  faitti  honoursd 
God  "  (ao),  and  "  brought  righteousness  to  himself  " 
(za). — In  Jae.  231-33  •od  Heb.  II17-19,  the  climax 
of  AbrahamJs  faith  is  his  consent  to  Isaao's  death ; 
here  his  uitidpation  of  Isaac's  birth. — 24.  lo  this 
phase  of  it  the  patariaroh's  faith  speoifioally  resembles 
that  ot  Ghristiaa  briievers.  Isaac  was,  in  effeot,  "  be* 
gotten  out  of  the  dead  "(19,  HeK  II13;  (^.CoLJiS); 
and  the  fait^  which  now  toin^p  justificataon  is  trust 
in  the  life-^ving  power  revealed  on  Easter  Bay. 
— 26a,  allnding  to  Is.  SS4I,  presents  our  Lotd's  death 
in  its  vicarious  oharaotor  manwaids  (ef.  83,33,  2  Oor. 
621);  334!,  in  its  proiHtiatory  oharaotar  Godwards. 
Bead  pmspectiv^,  the  "  for  (because  of) "  of  8K 
signifies  "  to  offeot  our  (individaal)  jostifioation " ; 
t^roBpeotively,  "  beoaose  our  (ooUeotiTO)  jostifioation 
had  been  effected,"  potentially,  in  Christ's  death  {t^. 
2  Cor.  £19) :  the  former  oonstrnotion  is  preferable  as 
in  keeping  with  24,  "  to  whom  it  is  to  be  reokoned." 

V.  i-Cb  TheFndbof  Jttitltyliig  Faith.— 1,8(1.  "Sinoe 
then  we  have  been  justified,  etc,  leoapibilatee  Sss- 
425.  The  apodosis  (aooording  to  the  besfr^ttested 
reading,  BV)  is  hortatory:  "Let  us  abide  in  peaoe 
with  Qodf"  etc ;  the  Greek  tense  implies  a  oontmned 
state,  as  in  Ac.  931  (BV).  The  qualifyins  clause, 
**  through  whom  indeed  we  have  got  oor  introdnotion," 
etc,  warrants  a  steadv  peaoe  with  God :  led  by 
Cauist's  hand  into  tiie  Kauer's  grace,  we  should  lay 
aside  misgiving. — 36-6.  The  "  hope  cd  the  gbry  of 
God"  ia£es  ^ peace"  to  "exultation."  OiriBttan 
joy  is  even  enhanced  b^  trouble  :  "  eadtiranoe,  proof, 
hope  "  form  a  chain  hnking  '*  tribulation  "  to  "  the 
loveof  God  "  (c/.  PhiL  411-13  ;  idso  1  P.  l6f.,  Jas.  I3-4 
— apparently  echoed  here).  "  Our  hope  "  of  beholding 
the  glory  of  God  "  does  not  shame  us,'*  like  self-relying 
hopes ;  its  fmiticm  is  guaranteed  by  "  the  love  <n 
God  ponrsd  oat  within  our  liearto,  through  the  Hol^ 
Spirit  who  was  given  us." — God's  love,  implied  in  His 
name  of  "Father"  (I7,  etc),  is  embraoed  in  Paul's 
wide  oonoeption  of  "  God's  righteonsnes^  "  tL'^'*  * 
"  poured  out  "  spee^  of  ito  tavishness  (ef.  Sfb.  24,7) ; 
"  the  heart,"  of  its  inward  apprehMSUHl. — Ch,  S  is 
the  enansion  of  6^ 

V.  6-iU  Lon  and  BaMOdllattoii.— 6-8.  The  help- 
lesnessand  iU-dsswt  of  the  objeots, and  the  timeUneaa 
ai  the  intervention,  go  to  "  OMnmend  God's  love  to 
m,  shown  in  titi«         of  C^iriat  cmi  oar  behalf  "— « 
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Mcrifloe  enhanced  when  one  oonBiden  that "  a  righteoua 
men  "  will  "  ooaraely  "  find  Another  to  '*  die  for  him," 
ihoQgh  "  it  may  happen  "  that  a  friend  **  Tenturee  his 
life  for  the  good  man  '*  (known  and  ktved  as  sooh). — 
God's  and  Chriat'e  love  are  identified  (6,  S).~-9f.  In 
the  next  breath  tbo  apostle  speaks  of  Ood's  "  an^  "  : 
seeming  inoom^tatibles  meet  at  the  Croas.  The  joyous 
hope  Christians  amid  life's  troables  is  explained : 
"  jnstifled  at  tiie  price  of  Christ's  blood  "  \d.  832, 

1  P.  IiSf.),  "we  need  not  fear  fatore  anger ^' ;  we 
know  that  Qod  is  our  friend.  He  who  has  justified 
shmers,  will  never  eondemn  the  justified  (see  831-34). 
"  To  the  former  enemies,  brought  into  peaoe  wiUi  Ood 
through  His  Son's  death,  that  Son's  ^  risen  *'  Hfe  " 
(qf.  64I,  Ber.  Ii7t.  Hflbi  7*3)  "  gira  pledge  of  final 
salvation." — ^To  be  "  raxmeilsd  to  God "  means  not 
mvrtiy  to  ohange  one's  disposition  toward  Him,  but 
to  reoeive  forgivenesB,  to  exchange  God's  anger  (9) 
for  His  smile,  BeooooiliataoD  oonesponds  in  point  of 
sentiment  to  juatifioatiiHi  in   point  of  status  (see 

2  Coi.  619 ;  also  Ht.  £14,  for  toe  use  of  the  passivo 
Twb).— 11.  Hie  wnM  of  **  zeoonmliation  "  sw^  agun 
into  a  rapturous  "  exultation  in  God  **  (tf.  a). 

V.  iZ^.  The  "  therefore  "  of  13  00 vera  I16-611 : 
tiie  working  of  sin  and  grace  are  taraoed  up  to  their 
fountain-heads  in  Adam  and  OhlM  (4^.  I  Gcx.  I543- 
47). — Adam  (HeK  man)  stande  for  humanity  raoialiy. 
Two  oppoiang  onrrents  run  through  man's  life,  each 
witii  its  pefsonal  sonroe  (12-14,  but  with  tiiis 

broad  oorrespondenoe,  there  are  Bigiul  contrasts  (15- 
17) ;  graoe  is  the  ultimate  viotor  (sot). 

12  affirms  the  solidarity  of  mankind  in  sin  and  death. 
The  olause  "  for  that  all  sinned  "  repeats  the  oardinal 
deolaration  of  S33,  and  needs  no  oomplementary  "  in 
him  (Adam)  "  :  whererer  death  entere,  sin  has  opened 
the  door. — 181  deals  with  the  seeming  axo^ttion  d  pto- 
Hosaio  times :  " all  mnmod"  I  say  (13) ;  '* fear  there 
was  flln  in  the  waM.  up  to  time  of  law" — 
Moses*  law  did  not  ofeate  sin,  but  matnied  it  (</.  90^ 
77ff.,i3).  "  Yet,"  some  one  says,  "  dn  is  not  taken 
into  account  where  no  law  exists"  (see  4i5). — "  For 
all  tiiat,"  reives  Paul,  "  death  i^mied  from  Adam 
to  Mosee,  even  over  thoee  who  dia  not,  like  Adam, 
transgress  "  an  explicit  command.  The  inference  goes 
without  saymg :  the  intemning  generations  violated 
some  law;  the  sequence  of  sin  and  death  is  itself 
matter  of  primordial  law  (82).  Death  was  universal 
tram  Adam  downwards ;  sin  was  nnivernftl ;  ipso  facto, 
law  was  univerBaL  This  Paul  had  shown  in  214-16,  in 
another  way.  Through  all  ages,  amongst  all  raoes,  tun 
gen  dors  death  (Jas.  Its) :  the  bottom  "tii«m  is  no 
onffeTCDoe  "  (833).>— The  complement  of  "  just  as  "  (is) 
is  vixt«ially  oontained  hi  the  last  olaose  of  14.  "  iriio 
(Adam)  is  a  type  of  the  One  to  come."  What  Adam 
was  to  his  kind  in  point  of  transgression,  this  Other  is 
to  be  in  the  oontraiy  sense, — 161.  But  Christ's  "  graoe  " 
in  its  potency  is  ''^far  more"  than  a  oonnterimiae  to 
the  raoe-ain,  Paul  pits  "  the  grace  of  God  and 
.  ,  ,  tl»  grace  of  tito  One  Han  *  conjointly  against 
"  ib»  treroass."  15  ma^  the  contrast  tn  Innd,  16  in 
degree :  the  sin  of  one  man  resulted  in  general 
condemnation,"  while  "  the  justification-bringing  act  of 
graoa"  dealt  with  "many  trespasses." — 17.  Finally, 
Qiriat's  graoe  trium|diantly  revBisea  the  effeots  of 
Adam's  mil,  turning  "  the  slaves  of  deattt "  into 
"  lords  <a  life."— To  speak  of  "  ruhteousness  "  as  "  a 
gift  noeiTed  "  is  another  way  of  affirming  Jostifioa- 
taon  by  BUth  (cf.  824.  M*).— 18t.,  31.  Thus  the  two 
headships  are  vastly  disparate :  on  the  one  side, 
(rsMMJs,  diMbedienee,  sin,  beaiing  frait  in  eondemMOltM^ 
ftifiOituM  ("wefe  oonstitnted  sfnnen,"  19),  dmih; 


on  the  other,  recHJloalion  (the  "  <nte  jostifioatory  ask" 
or  "  sentence,"  iS),  dbeHeHee,  (race,  resnhing  m  jmati- 
fioatianr  rightetmtneas,  Itfe  eternal  (tenns  ol  atatai, 
character,  destiny). — "  The  many  "  vervue  "  the  one  " 
of  i9»"  aU  "  versus  "  one  "  of  18.  In  14.  17*  " 
oame  to  i^go  throiu^  sin":  m  si,  "rin  letpw  in 
dea^ " ;  for  mortaJify  brings  homa  to  nM  sin's 
dominattoo.  as  "hfe  etend"  wiU  display  **tte 
legnan^y  <^  grace." — 90 brings  in  "the  l&w  by  th» 
way,"  as  "  mullaidying  the  (Adam's)  tnapass  " 
— so  as  to  further,  however,  "  the  sDpeimbonndmg 
of  graoe"  {t^.  415,  77^13.  and  GaL  3i9t>. — Urn 
paragraph  extends  th»  scope  of  CSuist's  redssnpliaB 
from  the  pdmeval  tali  on  to  the  gloxiea  of  eteraal 
dartiny. 

VL  1-11.  Union  wtth  the  DytBg.  BImb  <MiL- 

1.  The  reference  of  620  to  *'  the  law  "  givea  tike  lagaliit 
critic  his  opportuni^  to  ohallen^  Paol'a  whok 
doctrine  on  its  praotiml  outcome ;  m  his  view,  it  ii 
rank  Antinomiansm  :  "  Are  we  to  pcniet  in  sin.  that 
grace  may  aboond  7  "   If  to"  mnltipiy  sin  "  maltt{iliv 
graoe— twa  sin  away  l  -g  4»  The  wgytion  xevoMi 
the  CSiztotiaa  eonscfeuaneas ;  tiie  moosing  qoety  ii 
countered :  "  We  who  died  to  sin,  how  any  Mgic 
shall  we  live  in  it  I  w "  (if  yoo  entertain  aadi  a 
thou^t)  "  know  yon  not~  T      Faal's  answer  xw 
in  terms  of  baptism,  iriiich  is  faith  symbcAsed  m  its 
presciibed  and  famifiar  expresnon  (Aou  S41,  8cs,  et&^ 
Tim  is  no  snbstitnted  ta  Mditknal  eonditioa  of  nha- 
Uoa :  to  Bay  "  We  so  many  as  wen  baptoed,**  «t&, 
is  to  say  in  jHotoiial  fashion, "  We  ao  many  as  beGsved 
in  CSuist " ;  note  the  aqnivalenee  in  GaL  Z26L  He 
sinking,  disappearance,  and  emeroenoe  of  tiw  befianr  1 
from  the  baptiamal  wave,  bekmgmg  to  faaptiam  in  im 
full,  dramatic  form,  image  his  mentifioation  w^  the  ' 
deatii,  burial,  and  resuieotioo  of  his  LonL  TV 
saorsment  onfc^  the  impboatians  (rf  faith*  and  istH- 
mete  itt  bfth  means  more  Huok  retfaiioe  «n  ChiiA 
(see  823,25),  on  God  iriio  nted  Bim  bom  Urn  imi 
Uu) ;  it  iB  the  jdanting  of  the  man  tn  Christ.  Br 
dies  Christ's  death,  and  rises  mto  OhxiBt's  Us! 
"  Burial,"  emphasiBng  the  rupture  with  old  eooditica". 
is  death  made  definitive,  nnmtittslraHif — 6.  6a.  "B  - 
we  have  beocone  ooaksceat  (of  one  giowth)  with  Baa 
by  tha  likeness  of  His  death  "—by  tlw  faiA-lMjiM 
experience  wUoh  copies  Onist's  death — '*  «a  rid  bs  , 
equally  so  in  respect  M  His  jeauijeution,  aa  we  eoms 
to  know  "  (what  our  faith  imports)  "  thsA  ov  M 
uaturewas  crucified  with  Him."  eto.--6&  is  the  iniliTi 
coQnteri»rt  of  4  :  "  the '  body,"  as  a  body  "^ol  m. 
done  away  with  (^.  OoL  85)  ...  ve  no  kngsr  fata^  1 
men  to  sin  "■-"  walking  in  a  new  state,  a  atateof  ik"  ' 
— Tf.  "  For  he  that  died  has  become,  by  way  of  jsatf- 
cation,  quit  of  sin  " :   death  pays  all  debt*  I  H*  i 
pregnant  phrase  "  justifledyroM  sin  "  ^■"r'TfT  | 
tim  attending  justancation.    In  other  woma,  jmmm 
titm  entails  sanctifioatton,  as  Qirist's  rising  fiilliisri 
His  dying.   Christ  carries  the  atnner,  nose  ftsA 
embraces  Him  on  the  Cross,  through  His  pave  h* 
His  resnneoiion-life  (8),  olesn  away  from  hia  ^1- 
"  We  shall  also  Uve  with  Him  "  (8b).Mokaon  toetnmi 
hfe  (610,31).— A-11.  "Death  no  kmgar  iocds  it  aw 
CSiriBt  "  :  once  "  raised  from  the  dead,"  He  anari 
finally  from  the  realm  of  sm  (</.  8  Cor.  fiai),  a»M 
"  His  present  life  is  "  abeolatdy  "  a  Kfs  unto  Oodt  m 
with  younelves—dead  men  sin-warda,  fivta* 
Godvuds ;  reckon  (aooonnt)  it  as,**  and  it  vttsa  as! 
Paul  has  said, "  God  coonts  yoor  taiA  fat 
ness  " ;  now,  "  You  nmst  oonnt  it  far  f 

VL  12-^  Tha  ChiMUoi's  I 
ISL  The  oonfliot  tarns  on  thepoaemfaaaf 
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UQ  asd  God  both  claim  the  use  of  your  *'  limbB  " ; 
sill  muBt  not  "  ragn  in  your  mortal  body,"  though 
that  bod^  ia  in  dei^*t  domun  (7a5,  8iof. ;  fiaiL 
With  tb»  neir  man  "  living  to  God  in  Chrirt  JeeoB 
(ii).  Ids  "Hmba  mast  be  presented  for  weapons  of 
hahteonBoeas,"  no  longer  to  be  plied  agaiort  Qod 
12i ;  1  Car.  615,18).— 14L  The  {dea  for  oontinoanoe 
in  sin  (i),  "  Yon  are  not  under  law  bat  under  graoe," 
is  a  oonohuiTe  aignnMit  sgainBt  it;  for  this  very 
reaaom  **  sin  shall  not  knd  it  over  yoa."  Lav  inflames, 
graoe  kills  the  Ioto  (tf  on  (6, 83-6^— 19-18,  BMoember 
what  haraened  in  yoor  o(»iv8nic»i,  the  bonds  yon 
then  took  npcm  you.  How  "  obedience  "  makes  the 
"  bondmao,'*^  to  tiiia  moral  master  or  that  (16).  There 
is  no  donbt  whoee  *'  Blavee  you  were "  aforetime 
(17,  19);  but  vou  "have  paoood,"  with  full  ooneent 
and  intention, '  from  sin's  aervioe  to  that  of  righteous- 
ueas  "  (iS).  The  tiaosferenoe  is  oomplete  and  irre- 
vooabls. — 100.  Bsnlexottses  the  hanh  zefleoiion  made 
(HI  the  past  of  men  unknown  to  him :  "  I  speak  to 
hnman  ezperienoe,  in  view  of  your  weak  {cf.  &)  siafuJ 
natuM."— IM,  20.  '*  Iniqaity^^is  "  for  iniquity  ^— has 
nootiierend;  "  thegoaTof  nghteottsneas"iB"Baaotifi- 
oatioa."  Let  fcbe  new  servioebe  as  thorough  as  the  old : 
"  when  bondmen  ol  sin,  yoa  lenounoed  Qua  olaims  of 
righteoMMw  " }  tiiere  most  be  a  oomplete  terenal. — 
Sdl.  Idxii  at  the  wages  paid  by  the  two  mastefs; 
Bin's  riiamefol  serrioe  yields  "  Mua  stipend  "  (as  for 
Bokiieis  oheated  by  fine  promises)  "  o<  death  "  ;  God's 
servioe  "  bears  fruit  in  8aaoti£oatioo»  erowned  by  life 
etemaL"  Uadeeerved  by  □•,  tins  ia  "  God's  grao^pit 
in  Cauist  Jeeus  "  615,  etc).—"  What  fruit  titerotora 
luhd  Ton  then,  <tf  the  deeds  tlittt  now  oanss  you  shuia  T  " 
No  fniA  at  a^  unlesB  shame  be  meh  I 

VEL  1-6.  BBMiual  to  CArlst.— Fwil  retaiu  to  Us 
paradox  aboot  Law  and  Gmoe  (6i4f.)  &nd  illurtntes  It 
by  maniaee,  Chriti  now  standing  for  Grace. 

1-&  Wedkrak  hinds  "  while  the  hoshand  lives  on  his 
doath  the  wife  is  free  for  anoUier  union. — 4a.  '*  Yon  " 
are  the  wife  in  this  oase ;  "  the  law  "  the  first  bisband, 
the  XMoa  *'  Chiist "  the  seoMtd ;  the  new  maniage 
I»eaawoeeB  a  dieidiaige  from  ^  tdd  (6).  In  ue 
Txpnaaon  "tiut  she  shoohl  not  be  on  oduttercMv" 
Paul  taoitfy  repudiate*  the  idiaifn  of  apostasy  bron^t 
against  Jewish  Chiistians  {cf.  Jas,  ^  BV,  Jer.  23, 
Hoe.  22ff.,  eto<). — 4t-A.  The  difEerenoe  in  lie  offapring 
shows  bow  muoh  happier  and  better  tiie  seoond  mar- 
riage ia  than  the  gist :  wedded  to  the  law, "  onr  oamal 
nation  bore  frmt  iox  death  " ;  now, "  we  bear  finnt  to 
God  (cf,  Oal.  Sast),  witti  the  nsoU  that  we  sem 
(cf.  628-32)  in  newness  of  snirit  (4^.  64),  not  in  the  old- 
neas  of  the  letter."  The  old  system  worked  1^  external 
rule;  the  nmr  by  internal  piinoiplft  Paul  takes  liberties 
with  his  simile :  in  the  ngure,  the  husband  dies ;  in 
the  apphoaUon,  the  wife — "  you  wen  put  to  death 
as  z^ids  tiie  law  thion|^  the  (dying)  body  ol  OhiM  " 
(4) ;  so  again  in  6,  where  the  AV;  nriwakenly,  lemoves 
the  inoon^ui^.  For  the  CSiristiaa  behever  dies  with 
his  Bedeemer,  to  share  Hw  heavenly  life  (63-1 1).  The 
death  of  ather  parbier  diasolvee  the  prira  onion 
(f/.  OaL  614). 
vn.  7-^  AirtoUography  of  the  Man  under  Lnr.— 

What  it  means  to  be  "  m  bondage  to  the  old  letter  " 
(6),  the  apostle  will  diow  from  his  own  expMienoe. 
That  the  following  desoiiption  belongs  to  Paul's  lefpU 
past,  appears  from  ob.  6.  and  from  the  oontraatavB 
^*  now  iA  81.  IWlii^  to  leokm  himsrif  dead  tmto 
aim*'  ^  betterer  nay.  donbtieas,  xeli^  into  the 
miseTy  of  34. 

~ "  What  shaU  we  say 

sttise. 


tben 


It.  The  legaliflt  mtecieots :  **  What  shaU  wi 
en  t  ia  the  law  sin  t "   FuiI  has,  indeed,  in  a 


identified  it  with  sin  (S30,  614  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  1556) ;  he 
ezidains  by  e^^xAnding  330*  "  Through  law  oomes  the 
knouUdgt  of  nn."  Take,  for  instanoe,  the  oonuoand, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  ooreti"  the  beaming  of  whioh 
"awakened  slumbering  desire." — 9-11.  At  tlut 
momeat  "sin  oame  to  life,"  "and"  tiie  innooent 
ohild  "  I  "  was  "  died,"  slain  by  "  U»e  "  voiy  "  law  " 
whioh  "  pointed  the  way  to  life  " — a  result  due  to 
"  the  deoeit  of  sin."  whioh  "  got  through  the  com- 
mand "  a  fatal  "  leverage  "  upon  me. — 12f.  In  m^dng 
this  "  deadly  "  use  of  a  thing  so  "  holy  and  good,"  sin 
unmasked  itsell — 14.  The  abuse  was  poeaible  through 
the  fault  of  my  uatnie  :  "  The  law  is  spiritual :  I  am 
a  creature  of  flash  "  {d.  87!).  In  addins  "  sold  under 
sin"  Uie  apostle  reoatls  512-14:  the  ohild  of  Adam 
ia  oompromised  by  his  hetedity.  "  Sold."  he  needs 
"  redemption  "  (334). — 16-20.  A  straggle  ensues  be- 
tween duty  and  desire:  young  Satu  finds  himself 
"  doing  what  ha  would  not/'  what  "  he  kwths^"  In 
eonvimon  "  he  agrees  wi^  the  law,  delights  in  it." 
"  The  will "  to  obey  is  there,  "  the  operative  power  " 
is  wanting;  a  hostile  foroe  lodged  "in  his  flesh" 
determines  his  aoUon. — 21-23.  "  Another  (the  de  facto) 
law  rules  in  my  members."  whioh  dtctates  "  evil  "  for 
"good  " ;  from  this  fortoess  "  the  law  of  sin  wages 
war  against  the  law  of  God,  the  law  ti  my  zeaam, 
making  me  its  oafittvft" — M,  86a;  AsthepniBonerorieB 
for  deuveranoe.  "  Jesus  Christ  oomes  to  his  resoue  I  " 
— 266.  The  oonolusion  of  the  whole  matter :  "  I  tnr 
myself"  (without  Christ;  oontrast  GaL  230)  "with 
my  reason  serve  God's  law,  but  with  my  flesh  sin's 
law  " ;  in  theory  the  tormtx  is  sovereign,  in  praotiee 
the  latter.—"  The  body  of  this  death  "  (24)  to  the 
aotoal  body  {cf.  :d,  33 ;  also  S&xs),  whose  mortali^ 
{cf,  631)  betokens  the  death  of  tM  whole  man  (9. 

2i~S):  when  "sin  oame  to  life"  {9),  "  tluB 
(oonsoions)  death  "  began.   Cf.  612*. 

vnt  I-IS.  The  Mew  Han  la  Christ  JesWr-1. 
"  Tbexefore  now  " — sin's  captive  eeoftpee  I  "  No  ood- 
demnation  "  :  li8-33o,  714-34  was  00  condemnation  1 
"  Those  in  CSihst  Jeeus  "  ;  see  63-11^^  "  The  law  of 
the  Spirit "  ixf,  "  law  of  fiutit."  Zz?*)  ..."  emanci- 
pated me  618)  from  th»  law  of  sin  and  death  " 
(612-14*,  75,33,34). — Sf.  "  Through  the  mission  of 
CSuist  God  has  inflicted  on  an  the  condemnation 
which  ^e  law,  disabled  by  the  flesh,  endeavoured 
vidnly,"  and  did  it  "  in  ma.t "  very  "  flesh  "  which 
was  un'a  stronghold  (66,  7i8,  etc.). — "  Likeness  ot 
sinful  flesh  "  si^ifies  a  lifo  inoaznate  but  sinkse ;  the 
elliptical  "  (sacnfioe)  for  sin  "  (see  Lev.,  pasBtm)  adds 
the  Atonement  to  the  Incarnation  (aee  425,  66~ii ; 
aJeo  Heb.  63,  lOs,  where  the  phrase  reappears): 
together  they  wrought  God's  judf^ient  upon  sin,  m 
such  a  way  "  that  the  rwhteons  demand  of  tiie  law 
might  be  rulhUed  in  us,'"eto.  God's  holy  )a,w,  after 
all,  gets  its  own  (^.  331) ;  iriiile  onr  sin  is  oondnnned, 
we  pass  through  jas^oation  into  a  new  life  of  ris^bte* 
OQsnees  under  the  Spirit's  rule. — "  The  (Holy)  Spmt " 
appeared  incidentally  in  ;  Bom.  8  is  the  cuiapter  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. — 6-8  contrasts  "  the  spiritual  with 
"  the  oamal  walk  "  in  their  respective  "  temper " 
(mii^),  and  their  issue,  "  death,"  in  oontrast  witii 
^  life  and  peaoe"  {<^.  823*  61).  Death  neults  ftom 
**  the  fleshly  mind."  beoanse  it  is  enmity  toward  God, 
insnbordiualaon  to  His  law,"  and  oonsequent  **  in- 
eapacity  to  please  Him  "  (rt ;  Pb.  90^-9,  929,  etc.).- 
9.  Those  in  whom  "  the  Spirit  of  Qod  dwells "  {cf. 
1  Cor.  3t6) — the  vital  element  oommon  to  Head  aod 
members  (c/.  96  with  1  Cor.  617,  IStzf.,  Eph.  43-6) — 
tiave  escaped  this  fatal  wmditaon. — In  oh.  6  faithf  here 
the  HpirU,  identifies  men  with  X^uist.— IQL  "  Iht 
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body too  vill  share  in  this  redemption.  For  the 
present,  the  "living  cjiirit "  (c/.  6iof.)  inhabits  a 
mohbimd  body  ;  righteooaness  "  ohaiaotehsea  the 
one,  while  "  sin  dooms  the  other.  But  the  "  reeur- 
reotioQ  of  JeeuB  "  promises,  "the  indwelling  Sinrit  " 
guarantees,  "  life  "  even  to  "  the  mortal  body  "  (cf.  33, 
2  Cor.  Is2,  I13L).— Bead,  in  11,"  beoause  of  His 
Spirit "  {tng. ). — i2f. — On  the  above  groonds,  yon  recog- 
nise "  no  oUigation  to  the  flesh,"  bat  only  "  to  tlie 
Spirit,"  by  whose  aid  you  "  most  pnt  to  death  "  those 


doings  of  the  body  "  (c/.  66,  718-34,  CoL  85^  the 
Eph.  2i).    Seepp.8ilf.  ' 


praotioe  of  which  meant  "  death  "  for  you  {ej.  26, 


\nL  14-17. 65  CSuistiui  men  stand  toward  life 
and  death  (1-13) ;  how  toward  Ood  t 

14.  "Justified"  (3-6)  and  "sanctified"  (6),  they 
are  Sons  and  He!n  of  Ood,  while  they  "  are  led  by  God  s 
Spirit." — 15t.  "  Christ's  spirit  of  sonship"  replaces  "the 
old  spirit  of  serritude  engendering  fear  "  {r/.  2A.,  also 
Heb.  2is,  1038,31,  and  1  Jn.  4iS).  "  Adoption  "  (aon- 
ship:  with  a  different  application  in  94)  is  borrowed 
from  Boman  and  Greek  Uw,  denoting  afiBJialion  from 
another  family  or  statos— "  no  kmger  a  bmdnum  but 
a  son  "  (Gal.  45,  Ei>h.  I5),  The  017  of  the  adopted — 
"Abba'  —FaJiurt  in  the  mother^peeoh  of  Jesus  (Hk. 
1436),  caught,  like  Amen,  from  the  lips  of  Palestinian 
beUevers — sounds  as  the  voioe  of  Another  within 
ns  (c/.  9,  26L).  "The  SiHrit  Himself"  sustains  the 
testimony  of  oonsdoosnesa  («f.  2x5,  9i)  "  to  the  effect 
that  we  ai»  diildren  of  God."  The  wibiesi  of  '*onT 
spirit "  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  onr  spiritttal  tranafop- 
mation  (see  1-9,  also  5i~ii,  and  6).— ^oiuin  rank  and 
dignity,  c&iMren  in  affinity  and  endearment  (c/.  1  Jn.  3 
if.). — 17.  "  And  consequently  heirs,  sharing  the  in- 
heritanoo  of  Christ."  the  Son  of  God — "  provided  that 
we  shaxe  His  sufferings"  (see  Oal.  43-7.  luj 
also  Jn,  l«i8-2i,  1  P. Tiat).   C/.  p.811. 

vm.  18-27.  The  Blrth-Psngi  of  ImmortaBtv^lS. 
llieee  "  present  sufferings  "  are  "  lij^t  beyond  com- 
parison, m  view  of  the  gloty  awaiting  us  at  the  coming 
revelation."  "  The  destined  glory  "  is  hidden  under 
a  fieshhr  veil  (see  10,  Phil  32i.  Col.  Sst ;  also  1  Jn.  83). 
—19,  u  With  this  mystcoy  **  all  oreation  is  pregnant, 
in  Btaained  expeotanqy  awaiting  tihe  revelation  of  the 
sons  of  God,  sighing  end  groaning  in  travail-pains." — ■ 
23.  Thoti^  "  sons  of  God,"  faavrng  "  the  Spirit  as  a 
first-fruit^*  of  our  estate,  we  "  await  a  farther 
"  adoption,"  Tic  "  the  redemption  of  our  body " 
(c/.  2  Cor.  I22,  Eirfu  I14,  430).— aot  "  From  no  will 
of  ita  own,  the  oreation  has  been  blighted  and  baulked — 
with  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  delivered  from  its 
bondage  to  decay,"  to  share  "  the  liberty  "  and  shine 
in  "  t£e  glory  of  God's  children."  Tlus  apocalypse 
Inings  the  world  of  Nature,  as  5i2-3i  brought  the 
world  of  History,  into  the  scope  of  Christ's  redemption. 
— 241.  "  Wearefarfromseeing"this"emancipation" 
(c/.  Hob.  28) ;  but  "  hope  "  forecasts  "  the  not-seen  " 
and  sustains  ondoraooo. — 2Sf.  Meanwhile  **our  weak- 
ness "  is  helped  tiuough  "  iKayer  "  nompted  **  the  " 
indwdling''^8pirit."— "IifikefashlonmoreoTer"!  for 
"  the  Spirit's  speechless  sighings  "  are  in  oonoert  with 
the  sighings  of  our  hearts  and  of  oreation  aroond  as 
(23f.).  Paul  and  his  readers  dieoem  a  Hind  beneath 
their  own  consciousness  (c/.  16),  prompting  inezpres- 
siUe  heavenward  longings.  God  intenwets  "^e 
l^rit'e  ^eadimn  on  saints*  b^ialf,''  for  He  is 
their  Bonroeb  True  pcaytv  is  the  mystio  attenuMe, 
Divinely  prompted,  of  the  soul  of  man  and  nature. 

vm.  28-88.  The  Christian  Aworanoe^— SB.  One 
thing  "  we  do  know,  that  all  goes  well  for  tiiose  that 
love  God" — inehiding  thnx  wrast  raflsringi  (18; 


63-5)- — SOL  This  aasuraDoe  rests  oa  God's  manifest 
purpose  toward  them — a  "  puipose  "  disaloaed  in  five 
successive  steps :  "  foreknowledge,  pm-oidination.  esl, 
justification,  glorification."  The  fn^nowledge  oovwi 
everytiiing  about  the  persons  oonooned ;  God  nn«r 
aots  W  guess  (^.83, 1139).  The  ptedeattnntiosi  wauiA 
at  "  uie  conforming  "  of  the  duwo  **  to  the  imsgs 
of  God's  Son,  so  tJiat  the  Pirstbom  mar  be  earrooDdsd 
witii  many  brothers  " ;  God  designed  that  all  tfaoss 
marked  out  for  salvation  should  uuue  His  Son's 
ness  and  be  of  His  &unify.  With  this  object  "  Hs 
called  them  "  into  His  Son's  fellowriiip  (1  Cor.  I9); 
cm  ^eir  obeyiiw  tiiat  call,  "  He  deazM  them  of  nst 
sin,  and  shed  His  {^017  on  them."  **  (Soti&ed  ■ 
past  in  tense  (future  in  18) :  desjuto  humiliation,  it  ■ 
dorions  to  be  sons  of  God  (see  14-17  :  tf.  2  Car,  \a, 
Jn.  1733,  eto.):  the  tattler's  kiee  was  juttifieaiim  to 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  robe  and  ring  were  ^orifiemtiim. 
— 81-84.  The  believer's  justification,  the  ooTDar.staDe 
of  his  seonrity.  supports  the  challenge  of  theae  wsbs 
All  goes  to  show  tiiat  "  God  is  for  us  " — it  nwttea  as- 
thing"  who  is  aounstns"  ;  ^.Fa.ll8s.  T^Oodii 
ftrnsHeshowedby  the  saorifloeof  "Hie  own  Sob"— 
having  {pven  Him,  "  He  can  withhold  nothing  t  "  (4^ 
1  Cor.  821).  "  Who  is  going  to  impeaoh  Ood,^  eleolT 
when  God  justifies,  will  anyone  dare  to  oondemn  1 — H 
any  should,  there  stands  "  CSirist  Jesos  to  apeak  is 
08,  He  that  died — but,  more  than  ^t,  waa  laimiil  fn» 
the  dead  and  is  now  at  Ood's  rfa^t  hand.**-<-4M9. 
Kcom  hM  present  seonrity  the  ChriitiaD  looks  si 
to  tiw  eternal  fatnre ;  the  Love  ttkat  bled  for  In 
on  tiie  Cross,  and  {deads  for  him  on  th*  throoa, 
is  his  in  deathless  unitHi  (35,  39;  </.  £5,8;  »hs 
GaL  230,  Jn.  IO38L). — "  Affliction,  distreas."  etc, 
sembliog  the  oruel  martyrdom  of  OT  saints,  tend  ts 
"  separate  "  Christiana  now  ((^.  18)  "  from  Chiirt^ 
love,"  soggesting  donbts  of  ffis  s;^pathy  or  povtr  to 
aid.  "  Naj,  but  in  all  ^eee  things  w«  gam  a  SD^ 
passbg  victory,"  et&  ;  God's  assured  lore  silenees  tb 
conttadiotions  of  life. — 8SL  Paul  defles  all  oosteansUe 
separators:  "death"  and  "life,"  "things  pre- 
sent "  and  "  future,"  "  height "  and  "  dept^iepe- 
sent  the  oppodtes  of  oonditicm,  time,  and  wasa 
"  Angds  "  are  supernatural  potendes, "  prinoipalitKS  " 
the  highest  angels,  "  powen  "  being  elsewhera  ooa|ihd 
with  Uiese  (Eph.  Isi.  Col  I16*)— so  hero  in  AV ;  4s 
ezaoter  order  of  BY  associates  "  powers  "  with  tim 
and  plaoe ;  t^.  1  Cor.  2s,  Eph.  613. — ^Tlie  ptmagt  hat 
the  hit  of  Hencew  poetiy;  it  was  penned  in  b  laptaia 
like  11 33-36. 

IX.  1-6.  Sorrow  oTsr  tb»  Ranofcatlco  «C  tt»  tm. 
Fftnl's  rapture  passes  into  angoish  at  the  MBskaiaa  s( 
his  kinsmen  from  this  MsssedoeBS.  80  the  mamti 
theme  of  the  epistle  oomea  into  view ;  see  Introd.  |& 

IL  The  apostle  was  denounced  as  a  renegade  (Aa  9 
38,  etc.) ;  hence  his  solemn  protest  I9,  X  Ooe.  Is^ 
1  Th.  23).— 8.  His  dee{riy-wounded  love  prompts  tti 
"  wish  " — almost  a  prayer — "  tiiat  I  were  wff^ 
anathnna,"  ^at  I  were  "  out  off  bom  Chriak  te  4* 
sake  of  my  Iwothera,  my  natural  kinsfolk.'^— Us 
Greek  anaOttma  {<f.  1  Cor.  123,  GaL  Is)  rsodsBB  As 
Hebrew  term  for  jmt-wtder-tJte-iant  as  with  rtnh—  mi 
his  jdunder  (Jos.  7 ;  qf.  Jo&  61^,  Lev.  27a61>>— 4t 
This  reoiti^  shows  how  far  Paul  is  from  dispaH#iV 
his  peoide's  disttnotions  {cf.  2i,  82,  10a).  and  as* 
tragio  is  thsir  reprobation.  "  Israehtea  "— tte  tih 
of  religions  nobili^  (Gen.  3238,  Pa,  73i,  Ja.  lo,  a(»^ 
"The  (national)  adoption"  (see  813*);  "  final  ii 
My  son,Hy  firstborn ''^(Ex.  422,  eto.).  "Tba 
the  Shddnah  of  Ex.  I610,  eto.,  whioh 
desert  march  and  rested  on  the  aaocad 
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CoTQoaala  wiQi  Abnham,  Hoses,  David  ;  gnallj, 
that  <d  Jet.  8131-37.  "  Of  whom,"  not  vihose  u  in 
fonnar  olanaoe  g  oaae  of  origm,  not  poaBeesion — "  ia 
the  CaLrisfe,"  etc :  the  oonstmun&to  nonour  of  the 
iBraelite  mo& — Sb  ia  sometimes  ponotuatad  u  a  de- 
tached doxology  :  "  Qod,  who  is  over  all,  be  bleflsed 
for  eT«r  t "  A  lendering  granunatioal  indeed,  bat 
foroed  and  improbaUie.  Who  is  ov«r  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever,"  supplies  the  aatitheas  to  "  after  the  flesh  "  ; 
ef.  l3f.,  Gal  44.    Christ  is  not  oaUed  "  Qod  over  all  *' : 

oTor  all "  affirma  His  Lordship  {1  Cor.  86»  FhiL  2 
etc);  "God,"  His  oneness  of  b^ng  irith  the 
Father  (CoL  2^,  Tit.  213 ;  Jn.  IO30-38). 

After  att  this,  Isnel's  nnobatkm  looks  like  God's 
de£Mt.  Bat  '*Ood*s  mnd  has  not  luled  " ;  for  Qod 
is  aofing,  as  ahrays,  in  the  soTBrei^ty  of  H^  eleotiTe 
graoe  {i-ag),  while  Lanel  rejeotB  Hn  way  of  rightaoos- 
ness  (930-IO31) ;  in  the  end  Israel  will  be  saved  (11). 

IX.  e-18.  God's  Fne  Eleetloii^-6-9.  We  most  di». 
hngnhii^  •  "  to  be  of  Xsrad,  is  not  to  be  Istad."  Mere 
ph^imt  heredity  ooanta  tar  nothing :  "  Isaaa  "  was 
the  moper  "  seed  "  of  Abraluun,  deeognated  as  *'  the 
ohiid  of  {Komisa  "  <Oen.  21i3,  eta).  Here  Isaao's  ease 
illastrates  the  sovereignty  of  Ood ;  in  4i&-2i,  the 
effbaoy  of  faith. — 10-18.  The  ease  of  Eeaa  and  Jaoob 
is  ©qaally  signifioant.  Twin  ofEsprinK  of  the  same 
paxenta,  the  unborn  babes  had  done  nothing  to  achieve 
merit  at  diai^j  worth,  when  Qod  said,  °*  The  elder 
ihall  ame  uie  yoonger,"  an  Section  governing  tibe 
history  oi  the  desoniuat  peoples  (MaL  Izi*). — 14.  Ho 
Tew  would  deem  "  God  anjost  "  in  anoh  preferenoee  ; 
bhe  question  of  14  answers  itsell  The  amdioation  to 
»ntemporary  Judaism  is  patrot. — 16L  llie  eleotum 
>f  Jacob  reo&Us  words  oaad  to  Moees :  "  I  will  show 
neiK^  to  whomsoever  I  will  show  mercy,"  etc — not 
diat  God  is  arbitrary  in  His  oompassions,  bat  He  is 
intzanun^Bd ;  enn  lloses  may  not  msoiibe  to  Him. 
Senoe  tiie  infeiieiioe ;  "  it  is  not  (tf  bun  tiiat  viUs,  nor 
if  him  that  runs "  (as  Hoses  was  doing  then,  Paul 
LOW,  for  Israel's  salvation), "  but  of  Qod,*'  eta  (cf.  1  Car. 
(6f.)l  Diotataon,  like  preroeative,  ia  oat  ot  court. — 
17L  This  holds  in  respeot  of"  haidening  "  too,  Wit- 
lesB  the  Pharaoh  of  tiia  Exodus :  God  ^'  raised  "  tiiis 
«vil-haarted  msn  to  greatneas, "  cm  paipose  to  demon- 
itrata  SQs  power  "  as  ibio  Judse  ol  the  earth.  As  the 
tory  showa,  the  monarch's  defiant  temper  was  the 
lemeais  of  anhelief ;  cf.  124,26.  In  every  deoiBion 
Jod  jadgee  for  Himself,  despite  hanum  ideas  of 
trivil^ge  and  pride  of  power ;  "  Whom  He  will  He 
ompaasionatee,  whom  He  will  He  haidms." 

IX.  IB-ao.  "nw  MtIim  Sorenlsa^  In  JviffaML— 
9L  The  hard  saving  just  enunciated  provokes  the 
lueotion,  "  Why  does  He  blame,'*  if  the  hardening  is 
tia  doing  and  "  none  may  resist  His  will "  T  ^ul 
7tgoee  we  obvious  retort,  that  God's  "  hardening  " 
I  a  jadgment  on  hardness  of  heart  {cf.  2s,  etc).  wa,t 
*har«oh  (and  Israel  now)  did  reeist  God  (tsf.  Aou  751, 
tc) ;  he  assails  tiie  s|»rit  of  contradiotion  :  "  Nay, 
oiely,  O  man,  who  art  thoa  who  replieet  against 
)od~4h0  tfaiiuE  formed  sayii^;  to  its  fuhioner.  Why 
idst  iJion  maie  me  so  7  '"^  (see  Is.  469).  Snoh  qoee- 
ioDB  oeat  on  Qod  the  leeponsibility  for  our  mis- 
arriages:  whoever  is  to  blame.  Be  is  not. — The 
forming  "  of  20  is  the  shaping,  not  the  oreatdon,  of  the 
iBtrmnent. — 21.  "The  potter  has  a  right  over  the 
lay,  to  make  a  vessd  for  honourable  or  i^oble  nse^ 
rom  any  part  of  the  faimp  **  he  ohooses.  B»  has  his 
MBonB,  bat  those  leaaons  axe  for  faimadt  "  What 
iffht,"  says  the  Jew,  "  has  Qod  to  oast  away  sons  of 
^nham  T  "  The  r^^  answers  Paul,  of  the  potter, 
rom  whioh  there  is  no  appeal — 92  leoaUs  17 :  Sup- 
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posin|[  God,  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  His 
panitive  wrath,  has  borne  long "  with  evil-doers, 
ruiderinstheir  doom  in  the  end  more  terrible,  who  will 
gainsay  Him — in  Pharaoh's  case,  or  (to  read  between 
the  lines)  in  Jsnel'e  I — ^281.  "  Anid  "  supposing  He  did 
this  "  of  purpose  to  make  known  His  glonoue  wealth  of 
meroy  .  .  .  m  as,"  for  example,  "  whom  Hehasosllsd 
from  amongst  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  t  "  The  sagges- 
tion  is  that  God's  punitive  judgments  have  n^^^t 
somewhere,  somehow,  for  their  aim  (llaoff.).  The 
"  vessels  of  angor  "  were  ohosm  suitably,  as  well  as 
sovereignly :  God's  displeasare  found,  not  made,  them 
"  fitted  fOTdesbuctMMi.  The  antithetic  olause,"  whioh- 
H^  pr^iared  beforehand  for  f^xay  '*  (<^.  830,  Bph.  2io), 
assooiates  God  nifh  all  tdut  wads  to  the  happier 
ohoioe,  without  draiying  man's  ea-operation  {ef.  Phil. 
2i2t). — Throughout  Paul  asserts  the  chaUenged 
right  of  God  to  deal  judicially  with  Israel ;  he  is  not 
denying  man's  freedom  in  order  to  safeguaid  God's 
sovereignty,  bat  ifnunfa^ning  God's  freedom  agamst 
Jewish  xmson^on.— The  sayingB  drawn  from  Uosea 
and  Isaiah  in  »-S9  teveal  the  duregard  of  joevioDS 
statoB  with  whiidi  God  **  calk "  into  favour  "  tb0 
once  rejected  "  and  selects  "  a  remnant "  while  rejeot- 
ing  the  mass.  Is.  1023f.  and  I9  remind  iBrael  how 
snmmary  Qod's  ancient  judgments  had  beeoft— jsl 
"  leaving  a  seed  "  to  revive  oat  of  the  waste, 

IX.  8&-X.  4.  Fknl  has  disonsssdtiie  Jewish  Btaatkn 
as  from  Qod's  ride;  be  pnweeds  to  pomt  out,  foom 
man's  aide,  the  0«ue  Qs  brad's  Stambltaig.  Iliis 
oha.  ^-6  have  {nepaied  us  to  understand. 

80-8Sa.  The  paradox  ia  that  "  Gentiles,  who  were  oat 
of  tiie  way  of  righteouBDeaa,  have  obtained  it ;  while 
Israel,  intent  upon  a  law  of  righteousnen,  missed  the 
mark,  beoaose  it  rejected  the  way  of  fsitii  (which 
Geatiks  took),  pielerring  that  of  woiks."  In  other 
words  (IO3),  Inael  wanted  "  to  set  up  its  own  righteoos- 
ness  "  (^.  ^liL  36,9)  and  "did  not  recognise  "nor  "sob- 
mit  to  God's  riKhteoasness."— 82b.  88.  ^*  They  stambled 
at  the "  old  stumbling-Uook "  marked  m  Is.  814 
and  28i6-^e  demand  for  "  trust "  in  God  as  the 
basis  salvation.— X.  If.  80  Paul's  "  good-will  and 

gayers  "  (t^.  9i6),  and  Israel's  nnqnestioned  "  seal 
r  'Qod,"  are  unavailing.  Their  seal  "laoka  know- 
ledge " — though  the  Jew  prides  himself  on  this  {2x6L)  1 
— £  This  ignoranoe  is  bound  up  with  sdf-eonoeit  and 
insnlK»din^ic«i  (<^.  24;  also  Jn.  819,5$,  etc). — Chi"the 
righteousness  of  God,"  see  I17*,  822,26*. — 4.  The 
Jews  deem  the  Uosaic  ^stem  eternal ;  they  fail  to  dis- 
oem*'theeQdof  thelaw(</.  2  Cot.  3i3-t6,  HeK  7i8f., 
et&)  in  Oirist,"  wbo,  tercaling  Ood^s  zli^iteoasnMB, 
imparts  "  righteoosness  to  every  beUever.*'— sad: 
i.e.  terminus  and  goal;  see  QaL  2x9,  834,  lit.  5x7, 
Lk.  I616. 

X  6-16.  The  New  Way  o(  Rlght«nisnsii^-6.  The 

l^al  plan  was  "  Do,  and  thou  shalt  live  "  (Lev.  I83). — 
ft-10.  But  ^ere  is  a  deeper  secret :  behind  the  (toed 
the  heart,  voiced  by  Me  rnoulft-;  and  "  with  the  heart 
man  beeves,  with  Uie  month  ooniiBeseB"  (10).  To  "be- 
lieve onto  lighteoosneas  *'  is  to  believe  so  as  to  gain 
zi^teousness  (44I).  In  the  oracle  of  Dt.  30i2f.,  the 
righteonanees  tbat  oomes  of  fait^  "  8pol»  from  the 
inmost  of  man  (6,  S).  "  'Die  heaven  it  pointed  to 
is  that  "  from  which  Christ  came  down  "  ;  "  the 
abyxB,"  the  r^on  of  "  the  dead  vhenoe  He  was 
brou^t  up  "  (7).  "  The  word  "  then  so  "  ni^  "  has 
beoome  '^tite  wud  of  faith  which  we  pnxdaim," 
nmning  to  this  effeot ;  "  If  Ihoa  oonfeasest  with  thy 
mouth  that  Jesos  ia  Lord  1  Cor.  86, 123,  etc),  and 
believest  in  thy  heart  that  Qod  raised  Him  from  the 
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fsgolarly  made  In  baptiam,  deolared  and  sealed  the 
b0att-luth  (63*).  Bis  nsanetrtion  eetaUiahed 
Ohiiat*!  Loidiliip  (l^  Aa  235,  ate.).— Pant  quotes  Dt 
aa  diMdodng  heut-migion  beiieaih  Ute  legal  eoonomy, 
in  language  ai^iropriate  to  Chnstiaa  faith. — 11-18. 
Onoe  more  it  ap^teais,  aa  the  prophets  teaoh  ua,  that 
"  there  is  no  distanotion  of  Jew  and  Greek  " — in  point 
of  Bfclvation  aa  of  tcanBgreesion  (see  323,  etc.) ;  that 
tha  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all  (</.  329L),  sinoe  He  is 
lioh  in  hoontT  to  all  that  call  ofon  Him  " — the  aU 
ia  bcone  out  by  JoeTs  oraole,  wniob  Peter  oited  at 
Peuteooet  invitrng  all  the  world  "  to  call  on  the  name 
itfttieLord"  (Ao.  231).— 14L  Suoh ''mTooataon"pEe- 
sames  "  faith  "  ;  faith, "  heartiw  " ;  hearing,  "  ^aeaoh- 
ing  "  ;  and  preatdting,  "a"  Divine  '*  oommiBBi<»L" 
Tnxo^A  tiie  apostolate  ChnSt  linked  the  natiMiB  to 
HimsftEf  {Aa  Is,  etc.).  How  welocoM  iha  beann  of 
■ooh  a  message  I  (150). 

X.  le-Sl.  The  Refeeton  of  Ood's  MMMge.— lS-18. 
**  i^anng  the  glad  tidings "  is  tiie  oppoitonify  of 
■alTatioQ :  "  oao  it  be  that  th^  did  not  hear  t 
Nay,  sorely,  the  sound  baa  teadied  every  land." 
Mot  hoaxing,  but  obedienM  was  ta  seek.— 19-^.  "  Or  " 
riuHild  we  pat  it  that  "  Israel  did  not  know  "  t— 4ie 
double  "  I  say  "  (i8t)  marks  ti»  lepetition  of  the  same 
qoBstkn  in  another  tonn :  "  to  know  "  ia  **  to  hear  " 
anderstandingly  (see  2  ;  (f.  TSt.  I314I).  Zmiel  should 
have  known  Ik.  2444,  Jn.  lioL,  eta).  Yet  Law 
and  Prophets  both  foretold  that  deepiaed,  eeoseleeB 
heathen  would  win  Qod'a  faTouT,  to  Israel's  morooa" 
tion  ;  "  Isaiah  darin^y  speaks  of  "  God  as  "  loand  1^ 
men  who  had  not  sought  Him,"  after  "  stretching  out 
His  bands  all  day  to  a  disobedient^  ocmtndmioiia 
psoifo  "  ;  ^.  Ao.  7si,  1346f.,  etcb  The  wtnds  borrowed 
bom  Is.  66,  like  those  drawn  fmn  Hosea  in  IhsL, 
nierred  to  apostate  Iw^ita;  -in  |irinaiiiH  they 
ap^  equally  to  Gentiles. 

XL  1-12.  The  Beet  Remnant^Panl  oomee  to  the 
third  part  of  his  jsoof  that  "  God'a  word  "  to  Ismel 
"  has  Dot  fatleo  through*"  despite  Ihe  national  «»• 
Jootion  oi  Jesos  Cairist. 

1.  20.  That  "  God  has  not  oast  away  His  people " 
{fi.  1  &  1232.  Pb.  M14,  etc.).  the  "  laraeUte  Paol  is 
a  living  jPiDof — God's  peo^,  that  is,  "  whom  He 
foreknew^  839*,  1  P.  I2).  — 26-4,  One  nv 
memben  bow  " Elijah'*  monmed  over  "proi^bets 
slain  and  altWB  overthrown  "  and  oried,  "  I  uono  am 
Mt,"  tiKHigk  "  7000  "  Israelites  "  bent  no  knee  to 
Btal  I "— A  "  Ercn  so  to-day  there  ia  a  nmnant " 
In  whom  Isnel  lives  mi  (t^.  ^39,  eta) — those  duaen  in 
God's  "  graoe,  on  no  ground  of  worta  "  and  merit. 
**  Gzaoe  is  graoe  no  1<^^  "  whm  "  works  "  make  their 
dum  ((^.  44!). — 7.  l^ns  finally  tiie  matter  stands  t 
"  Israel  has  nui»ed  the  righteouHneflB  it  sought  "  (93il, 
10x1} ;  <mly  "  the  eleoticm  obtained  it,  and  tin  rest 
wen  hardened."— Ibis  "  hardening  "  ii  not  that  of 
9u — iMwioasneBS  to  fear  jnd^DMit ;  bat  tiiat  of 
2  Oor.  814,  EiAl  4i8,  Ilk  832-30,  the  impervioaaDeis 
to  oonvioUon  deaoribed  in  the  OT  sayings  quoted  in 
8- TO.  "  The  spirit  of  deep  slomber,  eyes  ""■™'ng 
and  ears  unhearing,"  maik  a  people  sunk  in  spirituu 
lethugy :  tiiis  oondition  "  God  gave  them  "  (</.  118,34* 
etc.)— «  penal  otnaeqaeoee  of  habitual  sin ;  and  it  ia 
"  ohiooio  "  {tf.  2  Oor.  815. 1  Th.  215,  Ao.  75if.,  Ut.  28 
51.36). — ^The  impieoatioQ  oited  from  PiL  69  fc/.  Jn.  Id 
sSf.,  Ao,  I30,  quoting  the  same  oontezt)  implies 
treaohery,  as  weH  as  stupidity,  in  anti-Christian  Jewa. — 
lit  Sad  as  it  is,  Israel's  error  ia  "  a  atomUe,"  not  a  final 
"  fall."  *'  a  trespaas  "  overruled  for  "  saLvaticm  to  the 
Gantileo,"  whose  gain  wiU  in  torn  '*«tir  Israel's 
jealonqr"        1019)^  "Now  if  their  tnspaas  is  a 


wodd-eoiitdunent,  bow  nuudi  nx>re  their 
ment  I "  The  oalamitv  whidi  diitreaws  loven  of 
Israel*  God  tama  into  Messing  for  nMokiBd ;  and  ii 
tiie  world's  bkssedness  Isiael  u  bound  to  parliei^Bta 

XL  13-24.  The  Ingrafting  of  the  QentOat^PVaBi  »i 
onwaida,  Paol  has  writtm  as  a  Jew  to  J«va ;  tar 
he  turns  to  the  other  half  of  the  Ghareh  (see  Introd.  f  3^ 
18.  "BnttoyouGentilealsay."  Paul's  labour  m  that 
evangeUaation  has  an  ulterior  objeot ;  hA  woold  bit. 
"  Bomdiow  stir  to  jeatouay  his  own  flash  and  fakwd,' 
etc  (cf.  IO19 ;  also  1  Oor;  920-22^  "  I  ^onfy 
mioistiy,"  mate  it  renowned  1615-ai,  1  Ooc  U 
10,  etc.). — 16  states  mora  d^biitdy  tbs  napeuilatiiBi 
xaiaed  in  12  :  "if  their  oasting  away  a  wuld- 

wide  reoonoiliatHn  '*  to  God  (see  2  Cor.  6x9),  "  vibt 
will  their  reoeplaon  be  but  life  from  the  dead  I "  ^.  tfc* 
olimaz  of  610. — "  Beoeption  "  (as  m  14i,3*  IS7,  ele-V 
is  the  taking  to  one's  noma  and  heark — "*  life  tern 
tin  dead  "  meami  nothing  ihoit  (rf  tba  &int  mm- 
notion:  Paul  asks  (be  does  not  assert)  i^other  had^ 
salvation,  oompletin^  the  salvation  <d  the  worid,  wil 
not  ooncrfude  Uie  mission  of  the  Gospel  and  odiv  a 
the  L(»d's  letom,  whioh  otds  the  ttigp.  <d  death 
(631 ;  tf.  I  Cor.  1623-26,  1  Th.  413-17) ;  the  apwM 
mminotiraiiapnauppoBed  in  "  reoonoQialMU  "  (dL  84- 
xi),  Sayings  ol  Jesus  li^  Ht  2839  prauiitod  naTi 
lu^— M.  The  "  holy  "  beginning  of  IbmI'b  birtAT 
(4,  04f.)  prognoetioatea  the  ending :  "  the  "  oompIsM 
"kneading'^  will  matofa  "the  fint-fmit "  d  tk* 
doog^  (the  handful  taken  for  the  litoal  ofiecin^  Ha.  U 
17-21) ;  "  the  branohes  "  belong  to  "  tiie  root-"— 
17L  The  metaphOT  just  used  suggests  a  waiaing  la 
Gentile  OuistianB,  some  of  whom  wen  mpwaliug 
jlBwish  mistake  in  imagining  theoadvoa  Gmd'a  wnv- 
ftea.  "  Certain  of  tibe^'  native  "  bcanehea  have  ban 
brolmi  out "  of  the  old  tree ;  "  and  thou,  &  wiU-o&n 
slip,  wast  grafted  in,"  etc.— "Ton  boast  over"  this: 
remember,^*  The  root  oarties  fon,  not  yoa  tfaa  root  I  ~ 
Tou  owe  everything  to  it»  pnmitive  peoofe  of  God.— 
iSL  "  Faith  secures  you  a  standing"  in  tbe  good  tna; 
"  unbelief  oensed  their  bceafcing  off :  th^  wen  aol 
broken  off  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  yon  in  I  Ba 
kumbfe,  and  fearful^'  of  a  hko  &teL— Si.  "  God  wJ 
not  span  yon  either,"  if  yon  reli^ae. — S8~Mb  The 
Gentiles  who  now  SKperieooe  "  His  kindneaa."  maj 
forfeit  it ;  the  Jews,  now  tasting  "  God's  auwi^r, 
on^  they  penist  in  unbelief,  will  be  m  ■igisfhii 
God  isaUe"  todo  thii;  and  thearnstomtMn  ia'acM 
m^axal"  than  your  irapbatation.  The 
intendwd  is  the  oommoo  atnin  of  tme  and 
</.  16. — Paul  was  no  expert  in  arborianltaze;  h* 
uta  moral  pobabiUties  of  the  ease  under  tba 
adopted,  without  too  great  oonoem  about  t  ' 
aoonraoy.  |^ee  Bamsay,  Pavluw  amd  Other 
m.  21d-260;  also  Dniaamann,  Sk  Paitl,  db.  fi^i** 
ttiadunm  that  tba  world  of  tba  i^KWtla  was  th*  ^ 
the  olive  tree^-^  &  P.  and  A.  J.  G.] 

XL  26-86.  TheliyBtavof  Iirariramnftr-«Lai 
It  may  save  Goitile  beUevera  from  a  dangeto— 
oonoeit"  {pf.  I2i6)  to  learn  "  tiw  seorat 
^^ening"  (see  7)  whioh  "has  partially 

"until 
into  God' 

A  mystery  is  a  secret  truth  oonoeming  Qod'a 
made  known  by  express  revetatiui ;  tf.  lttas>  W- 
33ff..  Mt.  I3ii,  etc— Mb,  97.  Tbs  eveait  ia  dnvM 
in  words  Uen<tod  from  two  paasagea  of  faaiak,  ^ipf^ 
iog  chiefly  two  thin^  :  Israd's  Saviour  aaaaaaeiMIl 


Uf.  9s)i  and  His  salvation  bea  in  4te  iia  11 11'  4 
lanal'o  abi      47I,  Mt.  Ux,  Bek  10u-«^<— ML  H* 
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nuw  (tf  the  J«iM  AH^  in  6oir>  c^M.  at 
and  "bdored":  enmike,  sinoetiteT  oppose  the  giving 
of  "the  gospd"  to  GmtOes  (1  Th.  214-16,  eta); 
beloved  '"for  tlieir  fathen'  lake,"  in  whom  Qod 
"  ohoee "  the  nation.  That  election  stenda  good ; 
aobtng  in  sure  foresight  (e/.  829*},  "  God  uffvet  regreti 
Hia  gnwe-giftB,"  eto. — 80^-83  marka  out  tbo  liiw  d 
Tindioation.  "  Yon  "  and  "  they  "  have  both  "  pcvred 
disobedient  to  Qod  "  (tor  tiie  fbnner,  aee  120-23 ;  fax 
the  latter,  1021*  eta).  He  has  used  eaoh  eat  of  rebels 
to  overcome  the  others  :  "  just  ae  vou  were  aforetime 
iisobedient,  and  now  reason  of  their  disobedienoe 
tiavo  become  objects  of  mercy  "  (0/.  12,15),  '*  so  they 
oow  have  fallen  into  disobedienoe  ij  leasm  of  the 
meroy  shown  to  too,  that  finally  mnroy  may  be  shown 
bo  them  tooi,'*  IMversal  disobedienoe  ends  in  nni- 
ncsal  Toetaj  ]  "  Shut  op  unto  disobedienoe  **  (tf. 
3&L  322)  means  tine  i«eoluding  of  every  other  tssoe ; 
"  all  "  (not  '*  every  man  ")  signifies  Jews  and  Gentiles 
IB  a  whole:  P&ul  ia  dealing  with  broad  historioal 
aeaee. — The  diffioulty  of  I24,  620,  9iS  recurs,  vis. 
that  Qod  should  take  measores  to  i«gravate  stn.  Bat 
downright,  unmistakable  disobedience  olears  Hxe 
nonl  atmoqihere;  tocmght  to  a  orisiB,  the  fever  is 
mrable. — 88.  Tb»  spoetle  s  sorrow  (9i)  is  tamed  to 
taptore  as  he  oontemplatee  Ute  unfolding  of  God's 
vorid-phm :  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riohes  and  the 
iriadom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  I "  His 
veaUh  is  tho  infinitude  of  His  resources  \  His  tcwdom 
ies  in  the  skill  of  His  methods ;  His  knoidetl^  in  tlw 
nasteEytrfalltheiaatBandoaiiditions]  The  behdder 
s  kMt  in  Aese  d^rths  and  maies  I  (t^.  838!)-  The 
layinga  of  SU.  (drawn  from  Isaiah,  Job,  and  Jeremiah) 
mpreOBively  reflect  a^n  the  mystery  of  God's  dealings 
nui  human  life,  in  which  He  needs  no  oreatarely  connsel 
>r  aid. — 80.  Alike  traiuoend«it  and  immanent,  Qod  is 
'  the  source  "  {see  1  Cor.  86),  "  the  operative  AmiA" 
ICor.  126),  "the  final  issue  ^' of  tbebeuur  of  mankind. 

xn.  It  Frufleal  HoBd««.— On  his  dootrine  Paul 
pounds  a  moral  homily. — 1.  "  Therefore  "  covers  Uie 
ntire  previous  teaching.  "  The  oompaaeiooa  of  Ood  " 
ink  tbis  paragraph  to  the  last :  t^e  teodemeas  of  the 
)ivine  mercy  prompts  to  eonteeratiotu  *'  Present 
'our  bodies  recalls  6i2f.*  ;  the  demand  for  j^ysioal 
onBecration  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  bodi^  sin 
e/.  66,19,  eta).  The  body  is  made  "  a  living  saonfioe  " 
a  the  aotivitiee  of  daiy  duty.  "  Baticmal  servioe  " 
worslup) — contrasted  with  the  outward  and  meohani- 
^  l9»  PhiL  33) — impliea  intelligent  praoUoal 

evDtion,  the  religion  which  makes  work  worship. — 
.  Tho  "sacrifice^  is  defined  by  its  oppwsite  i  ''No 
>nger  comply  with  the  fashions  of  this  age  (c/.  IiS- 
3,  etc.) ;  bat  let  there  be  a  transformation  in  yon, 
ffeotedl^theieooTBtionof  yonrniind." — "  Awhion  " 
I  guise  or  haUt  of  lifs ;  "  fmn,"  the  intrinsio  mode 
f  Being  ((/.  VbH  2d.*).—"  The  ndnd  "  to  be  renewed 
I  the  reason  (as  in  I28,  723) — mind  in  its  essential 
owera.  Suoh  renovation  qualifies  one  "  to  disorimi- 
ate  what  God  wills"  (cf.  Eph.  617):  His  will  is 
lentified  with  **  the  good  and  aooeptable  and  perfect " 
n^.),  with  that  whioh  appranrea  itaeU  to  m  teiw  ooih 
sieooe ;  t^.  PhiL  48,  eta 

On  the  above  basis,  first  social  (3-31),  then  dvil 
l3x-7)  duties  are  mjoined,  all  bung  summed  np  under 
le  I&w  of  love  (138-io)  and  enforced  by  the  urgtmoy 
f  the  sitoaticMi  (13ii-i4)- 

xn.  8-^.  In  ttw  Chrbflan  Tanpw>  modeay  is  the 
ret  desideratum. — 8.  "  I  tell  everyone  that  is  among 
on  not  to  be  Udj^-minded  above  a  right  mind,  hot 
)  b«  ol  *  mind  to  be  sober-minded  "  (Sp.).  This  is 
2e    mind  "  la  temper,  dttpotUkm  (so  in  8.t-7),  not 


as  tnJeOeef  (a).  A  modert  temper  oomes  from  vppnt^ 
ftting  other  men's  gifts.  "Heasoie  of  futh,"  as  the 
sequd  shows,  means  fattii  in  the  variety  of  its  app(n<- 
tioned  maniieetations. — M.  For  Cbristians  form  in 
Oizist  a  Bjn^  body  with  many  members,  of  widely 
diverse  fancti<His  "  (pp.  04d,  812);  1  Oor.  I212-3X* 
expounds  tiiia  pansaga.— 6a.  These  fnnotions  an  so 
nuuiy  "  gnoe-gina  "  (dtoriaiM,  the  word  of  lii,  5x5f 
eta,  Oftorurmoto  in  ERE).  "diffBiing  aeouding 
to  the  naoe  tiiat  waa  mven  as "— inolading  tite 
vritm  (3).— 66-8.  Hm  ohief  oharisais  1  Oot.  U 
4-11)  are  profdieoy,  ministry,  eta — an  unsystematio 
enumeration,  mdioating  no  forinal  organisation,  "  The 
proportion  of  faith  "  in  "  prophesying  "  i^tes  not  to 
aytmaetry  of  doctrine^  bat  to  baart-mUi  as  regulating 
otteranoe  (4^.  10io)--;4N>nneti(Hi  oontrolling  inspira- 
tion. **  Hinistacy,"  which  in  oontrast  witii  "  pnjdwoy," 
eta,  signifies  servioe  in  deed  (<^.  I34,  2  Cor.  84,  Ac.  18 
25),  and  "teaohing,  exhortation,"  demand  oonoentration 
on  the  business  in  hand.  "  The  distribntor,"  the  man 
with  a  surplus  for  the  needy  (e/.  Eph.  428, 1  Tim.  617), 
must  think  only  of  the  reoiiHent'B  benefit  (oontnst 
Ht.  62).  "  He  who  tokea  tite  lead  "  ("  Chat  ruleth  ") 
imports  here  leadership  in  benefioenoe  (</.  Tit.  3s, 
14^  "  Cheerfulnow  "  m  "  the  dispuiser  of  meroy  " 
doubles  the  kindness  (cf.  2  Cor.  O7).— 9.  The  last-named 
offioes  spring  from  '*  liiTve,"  whioh  is  to  be  "  without 
simulation  *°  {cf.  2  Cor.  66),  as  oherished  by  oien 
"loathing  evil,"  eta — 10-12.  Love's  fine  flower  is 
"  love  to  (Christian)  bretiizra,"  marked  by  "  tendw 
(fiunily)  afiBotion  "  and  tha  wish  of  sMh  to  see  "  tha 
otbar  nonouied  nXbvr  tiiaa  himaelf  " ;  tf.  HuL  23, 
Ht.  2023-38.— "  In  yooT  diligence "  (as  m  8)  "not 
faltering" — be  rstiiw  "boiling  in  spmt,  sinoe  yon 
serve  the  Lord  "  ((^.  OoL  322-44).  In  your  hope 
rejoicing,  in  your  afSiotion  enduring  " — an  echo  of 
63-3  ;  "in  {ffiayer  stedbstiy  pexsevenng  "  ff^.  OoL  42, 
^dk  618,  Ao.  Ii4)--th«  BOol's  resort  in  tnmUs^ 
18  nsnmea  the  io^  tdSs  " imparting  to  the  needs 
of  the  Bsinte  (cf.  I023),  making  an  oooopation  of  hospi- 
tality "  (tf.  Heb.  132,  1  P.  49,  3  Jn.  3)— a  grace  much 
in  requisition  at  Borne. — 14:  almost  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  (Lk.  627t) ;  the  "  sympatiiy  "  of  16  requires  a 
eelflessneas  sometimes  wanting  m  the  ooosoioasly 
loi;givin{^— 1&  "  Harmonious  in  your  talatiniB  to- 
ward one  anotiier  "  (IOC)— Um  Greek  jdixaaa  of  Ifis, 
PhU.  22,  42.  Harmony  of  mind  preolimee  "  minding 
high  tilings"  (4^.  3,10,  II21);  pride  and  ambitioo  destroy 
fratcmity,  which  "  consents  witii  {mg. ;  same  verb  m 
GaL  213,  2  P.  317)  tiw  lowly"  U.  falls  in  with  their 
ways.— The  above  faults  centre  in  "  s^-oonoeit." 
oensared  oaoe  more  3),  in  words  drawn  from  Pr.  if, 
— 17-21.  A  group  of  rules  bearing  on  Batahation, 

r>voked  in  Christiana  by  frequmt  wraigs ;  14, 
Th.  5i9,  eta  "Taking  forethoo^t  for  what  is 
honourable"  oomes  from  Pr.  84  (LXZ),  advising 
l^udent  avoidance  of  offence,  in  aooordanoe  with  tiie 
next  injuuotion :  "  If  possible,  so  far  as  lies  in  you, 
keeping  peaoe  witii  all "  ;  give  no  cause  of  quarrel  en 
ttour  aukt — "  Yield  plaoe  to  the  angsr  "  of  God  ;  if 
aven^ng "  most  b^  leave  it  to  lum,  for  Setiptaia 


deolares  ttiis  "  Hia  prerc^ativek"  PbUow  Ute  adTioa 
o£  Pr.  262it  and  "  heap  coals  of  flxa  on  ttie  enemy," 
by  kindling  in  htm  shame  and  seU-roproaoh.  In  short, 
"  conquer  evil  by  good  "  (21), 

xnt  1-7.  Oraer  and  Loyal^.— On  t^e  tnrbulenoe 
of  Roman  Jews,  see  Intood.  §  3. — IL  '*  Let  every  sonl 
be  sabordinate  to  sapwiw  authorities,"  a  gMMCal 
maxim,  vfUi  two  naBMu  giT«i :  that  "  anthority  fa 
of  DirinA  institation"  {tf  Jn.  lOii,  Fa.  826.  ato.), 
and  titat  "  the  emating  aati»iittea  "jof  the  Empiie) 
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"  an  oidabiad  fay  QoA,  ao  that  ha  irtio  ii  iuBobradln&to 
mtoU  the  <ndiDHioa  of  Qod  and  leewten  w31  inoar 
jadgment."  There  is  a  day  on  the  idea  of  order. — In 
later  and  vone  timem  Fam  maintained  His  same  attitude 
toward  civil  government;  we  I  Tim.  2iff.,  Tit.  3i, 
atoo  1  P.  2i3-i7  (t^.  pp.  77ti.)-— St.  "  The  Btate-ndere  " 
MO  "  ministeTs  of  QocTb  avenging  anger  "  {c/.  I219, 1 18). 
— 5.  The  Christian,  "  moreover,  is  Bubjeot  ...  for 
ooaBoionoe'  eake^"-— 6t>  "  On  the  same  aoooimt  taxeo, 
dinot  or  indiieot,  most  be  naid  "  {<f.  Mt.  222i},  and 
akoig  iHth  tiiMn  "fear  and  honour  wherever  doe." 
Tlie  Btat»«ervant8  *'  are  Bsored-miaisterB  (Bame  word 
as  in  15i6,27)  of  God  "  for  the  mainteoanoo  of  civil 
Boctety,  FmiI'b  argent^  points  to  symptomB  of 
Antfohiam,  as  well  as  Antinomianiam  (<^.  61). 

Xm.  ft-lO.  The  AU-«omprlsbig  Law.— 8.  Taxes  are 
debta.  and  the  Chiiatian  most  "  owe  nothing  to  any^ 
body"— ^xQept  the  infinite  "debt  of  love  t"  "WhoBo 
toves  his  nei^bonr,  has  fulfilled  law  "  (mg.),  meeti^ 
thjB  BQpreme  and  comprehensive  obligation ;  see  Mt.  !a 
39! — 9L  proves  titia  in  detail :  "  every  oommand  is 
gammed  up  in  "  the  well-known  law  of  Jesoa  "  Love 
is  law's  fulfilment " :  the  etiw  lies  on  fvlfimeiU ; 
DotUmg  Is  80  dntifol  as  km. 

imC  11-14.  WatAlns  lor  Ow  Ov^ti,  ISo.  "  And 
this  (do)  "— the  Txmotual  payment  of  love'a  debta— as 
men  aware  of  tEe  crisis. ...  It  is  the  hour  of  waiting : 
tbo  night  has  far  advanced,"  eta  Between  theae 
eentenoee  intervenes  116:  "now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  we  believed."  The  older  Roman 
GbzlBliBai  (see  eg.  I67),  like  Paul,  had  long  watched 
for  duiBt's  great  day  (1  Cor.  Is,.  1  Th.  62,  eto.). 
"  6alvati<m  **  (ef.  6x0),  b^pnning  with  jostifioation, 
extmds  to  the  redemption  ot  the  body  (see  334t  823  ; 
cf.  Eph.  17,14,  et&). — 12b-14  sounds  the  reveiU6. 
"The  woifcs  of  da^esB"  are  the  night-raiment  to 
be  exchanged  for  "  the  weapons  of  light  (ef.  Gs- 
zx)— the  armour  for  the  aAy*a  battle  (see  1  Th.  5s, 
Bph.  6i3ff.)  The  thought  of  a  final  straggle  attending 
the  tSeataaSi'a  advent  pervaded  oontempora^  Apooa- 
^ptie :  see  Dan.  11,  ikioch  90i6,  etc. ;  c/.  2  m  23-12, 
Rev.  I613-16.  The  warrior  mast  have  no  part  in  the 
foolneas  and  qnarrelsomeness  of  nightr-revelleis  (13; 
qf.  Kev.  1914).  "  Putting  on  "  his  Ciptain'a  idiaraoter 
839.  Ou-  337),  he  "icogoes  all  planning  for 
senaual  Etatifioation." 

XIV.  1-12.  A  LtSROn  In  Totenfltm^A  speoial  homily 
for  Rome  (I4-I613J  follows  the  oomprehensive  exhor- 
tation of  <Hia.  12f .  Some  ascetic  circle  in  the  Roman 
Chnroh  (p.  6S0).  led  perhaps  by  Jews  of  Esaenio  tenete 
(see  Lightfoot's  CtHoatioM,  on  the  Elssenee),  practieed 
vegetarianism ;  others  made  much  of  sacred  days. 
On  suoh  m&ttera  Quistiana  should  not  judge  or  quairel 
with  eaoh  other. 

1-4.  "  The  man  iriio  eats  herbs  (»ly,"  has  a  feeble 
arorehension  of  the  Ooepel,  im^ining  his  aalvatiou 
affected  by  his  diet ;  see  17  ;  c/.  MK.  714-43  Still  he 
hat  taiHt  and  '*  must  be  received  "  as  a  brother,  "  for 
God  has  nxmved  him  ;  bat  not  reoeived  so  as  to  raise 
questicnu  of  doubtiul  debate."  The  atmosphere  of 
OMitrovetOT  IB  injariooB  to  the  Cliristian  sooietv.  The 
man  free  som  semples  "  desirisn  **  Uie  stiokler,  who 
retorts  by  "fudging"  the  libertarian.  Both  are 
"  servants  cA  God's  "  hooaehotd,"  who  "  stand  or 
fsll  to  their  own  Uastm — ^yee,  and  will  stand,"  though 
they  try  to  pall  eaoh  other  down,  for  "  migh^  is 
the  Lcufd,  the  ujdioldeF."— 6.  80  in  regard  to  nbhsth 
and  teta  obaervanoe :  oonaoientioiia  oonviotion  ia 
the  essmtial  thii«  (p.  «47).— «.  "  He  who  mfaidi 
the  day  "  Sy-7>  I2i6,  for  the  verb).  "  minds  It " 
with  »  viav  "  to  "  aBrve^*  the  Loid  " ;  "  and  he  who 


eats  flesh,  eats  it  to  ti»  Lacd,  fw  he  givw  Ood  thMfti ' 

{cf.  1  T^m.  44!},  while  the  vq[eCaaan  doee  Uw 
over  his  epare  diet — ^they  are  agreed  in  the  vital  poiR 
(eee  1  Cor.  lOaof.).— 7-11  lifta  the  reader  into  the  nala 
of  "  Christ's  lon^hip,  won  by  His  death  and  roHnrrw 
tion,"  which  ooveis  "  life  and  death  alike  "  ;  in  bi^ 
estates,  the  faot  that  "  we  axe  the  Lord's  "  detansna 
everything.  Now,  "  to  jndae  "  or  "  to  despae  joc 
teottMr,"  with  whom  yon  '^most  stand  aide  by  adc 
at  God's  tribunal " — a  oertatnty  expraeeed  in  soIbk 
words  of  S<niptore  (11) — is  an  enaroaohmoQt  oe 
Christ's  sovereignty.  F&ul  puts  the  "  dead  "  briot 
Uie  "  living "  (9),  the  former  being  nearer  to  CIu«t 
(see  2  Cor.  So,  FhiL  I23,  1  Th.  4i4-i6}^l&  instaK 
of  meddling  with  other  men's  respoDatnlitiaa,  kt  «ak 
see  to  himwlf  in  view  at  the  final  aooonnt. 

XIV.  IS-aS.  OouidwataMH  Instead  ot  0«BBailo» 
wm* — 18.  "  Let  ns  stop  judging  one  anotiwr  IB- ' 
1-3) ;  but  oome  rather  to  this  judgment,  noi  to  k; 
a  stumbling-block  in  a  brother's  way,"  etc — ^1^  Fti 
himself,  Paul  stands  firmly  on  the  side  of  liberty :  "  I 
know,  and  am  persaaded  in  the  Lord  Jesoa  " — si  «>« 
obedient  to  Oiiist's  authori^  and  oonvinoed  by  Ha 
teaching  (sea  Hk.  7x4^3;  ^>  Ao.  10^t6)— 'Ost 
lelinons  distinotions  in  food  have  no  inteinaio  maud' 
— let.  enforces  the  appeal  of  13  :  the  adfiah  indulgeaBe 
of  the  man  witiiout  food-somidee  may  not  only  "  pain  " 
his  stricter  "  brottier,"  by  overbearing  hia  ooosanBt 
(see  23)  it  may  "  destroy  him  for  whom  Cbriat  died  ' 
and  thus  "  destroy  the  work  of  Qod  "  (30).  TSo  Cpm 
teste  everything  in  Christianity  {dL  1  Oor.  Sio^}.— IV 
liberty  you  dami  is  good  (see  1  Oor.  89,  IO39) :  be  i 
so  ;  "then  let  not  your  good  be  blas^iemed  "  ((/.  2x4. 
3b) — ^bringing  the  reproach  on  religion  oooamoned  if 
seB-enjoyment  to  the  damage  of  othem  {cf,  1  Cor.  Vl 
23-30). — ^17.  The  fundameatol  motive  for  skbatiaeaci 
lies  in  the  natoie  of  "  the  kingdom  of  Gtod,"  wtkoa 
mtizenship  oonsistB  in  "  ri^teooneaa,  etc^  not  h 
eating  and  drinking  I "  Btffiiieimtnen  haa  beea  » 
ded  in  ohs.  1-6  ;  Ouistaan  piaot  and  jof  were  «t 
.  in  61-11, 828-39.  "  Peace  "  bxto  mmo-waid  hm 
(19) ;  "  joy  "  contrasts  with  the  "  ^rief  "  depraoatod  at 
15. — IS  concludes  the  case  for  avoiding  offeooa  toml 
the  weak :  "  For  he  that  in  tlus  "  adf-restraint  "  sem 
Cbriat  [ct.  OaL  63,  Jn.  ISis,  eta)  is  weU-pfeang  tc 
God,  and  aiq[ax)ved  in  the  eyas  of  men  " ;  aee  I  Ooc  K 
33ff.  for  the  latter  ooosidetiatioii,  indioatod  uMatigii'? 
in  16^19  (rug.).  "  Aoocadin^y  then  "—for  d  Aw 
reasone — "we  pursue  the  thmgs  of  peace,"  eta;  d. 
1  Cor.  1023-26. — 20L  rrateratee  the  main  afpw: 
"  Don't  for  the  sake  of  food  be  destroying  tliB  vei 
of  God,"  wrought  in  saving  individuals  (13)  sad  a 
building  the  CSiaroh  (I  Oor.  39-17).  "  All  tiiiM  m 
pur^"  eta :  the  ethioal  taint  Uea  not  in  tlte  t^soii 
food,  but  ia  the  mmd  of  the  partaker;  any  ioodi 

"  bad  to  the  man  who  eats  with  a  hurt  ' — * 

"  Eating  fleah  "  and  "  drinking  wine  "  ' 
together  bv  the  rigoriste  of  the  timo.  Tbeee  o> 
tions  apply  to  '*anythiog  over  which  one's  _ 
BtumbleB."-^2I.  finally,  ftal  diaUeoges  tbeKfaaitani 
and  the  asoetie  in  tnm :  "  Yon  have  faiA  **— Mk 
permitting  yon  to  eat  whatever  sttltB  yon  (2>~**lM9ft 
as  your  own  in  tiM  8i|^t  of  God,"  wiuiout  thneliMft 
miuriously  upon  others  (^.  1  Cor.  1428);"heiBhllHj* 
who  has  no  miagivingB  about  the  liberty  be  feaka^  s* 
the  oharitjr  with  which  he  exennses  it.  *^  Bat  tha  ve 
of  divided  (wavwing)  judgment "  {tf,  Jaa.  U)^  **>  ki 
eats,  IB  oondemned.  beowiBe  he  does  it  do*  M* 
foilb  "— not  awared  of  his  x|Ak  to  do  B(k  Aa*Wk 
is  rst^nned  for  riritteonoMiB^*  (44)^  ao  "  lAaMW  h 
not  of  faith  is  sta  *•(«*).  ^ 
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tV.  1-6.  Honnony  throngh  Sdf-nnoimeemeDt— IL 

Itreiigtii  oanies  vith  it  tEe  duty  of  bearing  otbeis' 
kknenea,  not  of  pleasng  odmwE  "  1  Oor.  IO33}. 
%e  Btrmg  "  an  men  of  robiwt  fiitht  in  oontraat 
h  "  tiw  mak  "  at  14i.  The  Cfariatian  la  to  "  please 
naif^boar  "  not  by  hamooring  his  failings,  bat  by 
iming  at  hii  good,  with  a  view  to  building  liim  up  * 
ttith  and  oharaoter  {ef.  liig). — S.  So  "  the  Christ  " 
e  Himaelf,  aoootdiug  to  Fa.  69  (quoted  above  in  II9 ; 
tft^37ff.,et<b).  TheBufanist  inBofieiiiignproaoh 
Qod  imaged  onr  Loid'a  8eU-negati<Bi. — 4  lefleots, 
iev  of  tiie  above  reference,  on  tiie  value  of  Soriptnie, 
oh  tnuns  08  to  "  patienoe  "  and  "  hope."  Li£e 
7  of  Abraham's  laith  (4^3),  that  of  the  PBalmiat'e 
I  "  was  written  for  our  instmotion." — 6f.  "  Uay 
God  who  ihm  {pves  enduranoe  and  eaoouragemfmt, 
it  to  yon  a  hannoniona  mind  (an  eoho  of  12i6) 
tiding  with  that  of  CSirist  Jesus  "  (ef.  3,  PhiL  22-5). 
IT  harmony  will  yield  "  a  oonoert  of  praise  to  God, 
red  as  if  with  one  month." 
V.  7-18.  The  OwtUes  Heln  of  brad's  Hope.— The 
irenoee  disoossed  ran  up  into  t^e  great  oleavage 
eea  Jew  and  OentQe,  on  whioh  Paul  baa  a  final 
Ito  say. 

"Wherefoie" — in  order  to  glorify  God  together 
reoeiTe  cme  anotiiw,  as  Omst  has  moeiTed 
(c/.  14t,3  ;  also  IJL  llh,  Jo.  637)  mito  the  0iory 
■kM  " — a  pjory  to  be  reatieed  in  the  nnited  woi^ 

of  mankind  (8-12). — 9L  With  this  aim  "  Christ 
beoome,"  in  the  fint  (dace,  "  minister  of  oiroum- 
D  " — not  *'  minister  to  the  Cinnimoiaion  "  (omit 
) "),  bat  Servant  of  the  oovenant  beuing  this  s^ 
;  V>  CM.  44.) :  the  pamllel  ia  Ht.  617,  nUwt 

1524.  "  The  troth  of  God."  whioh  Christ  thoe 
ted,  lay  in  "  the  promises  made  to  the  hthers  " 
Bming  mankind  (4ii-i8,  Ac  3z4f.),  expressing  tiie 
1  purpoee  *'  that  tiie  nations  should  glorifr  God 
leror  '  shown  to  them. — ^Tbat  the  Israetite  faUieis 
shed  this  large  anturipatiraif  is  proved  by  the 
I  of  mtatKHU  diawn  from  Soriptnre  in  9&-12. 
satcna  of  3io-i8  attested  the  DniTersaltty  ol  sin ; 
the  oniTersatity  of  Tedempti<HL — 18.  The  closing 
on  gtv«s  the  kf^-note'to  the  Benediotitm  ;  "  Now 
rod  ol  the  (i.e.  Israel's)  hope  fill  yon  wiUi  all  joy 
peace  in  believing  (ef.  I4i7,  16it,  eto.),  by  the 
Spirit's  power."  Such  fiuth  will  "make  yon  ov«p- 
with.  hope  "-^r  yoan^vee  (Os-s),  for  the  laoe 
-32),  for  the  univerae  (61&-2S). 
.  14-Sl.  The  Present  Jtmetnre  In  Panl's  HlnlB^. 
il  reeomea  the  thread  dropped  at  I15. — 14-ltt,  He 
lot  think  the  Roman  ChnatianB  in  need  of  oorreo- 

he  hoB  writtw,  however,"  and  "  in  part  "  of 
>istle  (in  612-21,  and  much  of  12, 14)  "  somewhat 
r,  by  yny  of  further  reminder  "  of  familiar  truths 
:y) — a  liberty  warranted  by  "  the  special  grace  " 
1  reoetwed  ((if.  lx-6, 123).   That  grace  bad  oonsU- 

him  "  a  aaned-minister  (t^.  136)  of  Christ  Jesus 
e  nations,  sacrifioially  ministeriog  the  goeped  of 
o  the  end  that  the  offering  up  of  the  nations, '  etc 
.  G&xgi.),    By  antaoipation  Rtnl  presents,  like  a 

at  the  altar,  the  aanotified  natdons  to  God ;  all 
bours  tend  toward  this  wortd-offering. — 17-19. 
amest  of  the  consummation  is  already  realised ; 
!^  the  apostle  "  has  his  glorying  thei^  "—a  boast 
•erstepping  the  limits  nor  exagseratang  the  euo- 

of   his  ministiT  {qf.  2  Cor.  1O13-16,  12iif.). 

a  otroJe  "  (EV,  round  about ") :  Paul's  labours 
od  on  botJi  ^es  of  the  line  of  march  defined 
k.  334,  66).  In  Jmsalmn  Paul  bad  preached 
^  (see  Ao.  936-39)  *  Dfyrift  he  had  pobab^ 
ui  eocounion  dniing  his  noent  lojoam  m  Haoe- 


donia. — 20f.  Over  this  immense  area  Paul  "  has  fol- 
fiUed  "  the  Lord's  ooramand — aa  stated,  cff.,  in  Lk.  24 
34-27^-his  "  ambition  hemg  to  tell  the  good  nam  wham 
CSiriBt  has  not  been  named;  he  wooid  not  build  on  a 
foundation  hid  by  another,"  but  had  loeased  ever 
forward  into  unevangelised  lands,  making  good  the 
prophecy  of  Is.  62x5,  which  depioted  the  "  astcmish- 
ment "  of  "  nations "  at  the  tiding  bronght  eon- 
oeming  Jehovah's  Servant. 

XV.  22-29.  The  Pra^eet  of  Oomtaig  to  Banuy— 
This  long  task  "  repeatedly  datained "  the 
writer ;  "  but  now "  tiiat  he  baa  evangdieed  tliB 
Eastern  Provinces,  he  may  leaUse  "  the  yearaing  '* 
toward  Bome  he  had  cherished  '*  for  a  good  many 
years  " — "  as,  "  he  adds,  "  I  mtty  be  taking  my  way  to 
Spain."  Bong  a  poneer  missionaiy,  I^ul  cannot 
make  Borne,  whnre  Quist  has  kmg  been  named,  Us 
objective  Ihope  to  visit  yoaasi  travel  throu^  and 
by  yon  to,  be  sent  forwud,  etc  Calling  t^e 
he  will  not  see  all.he  desires  of  his  Roman  fnenda ;  the 
taste  of  their  company  will  help  him  forward  (t^.  lii- 
13).  EvMita  tamed  oat  far  otherwise  (see  Ac  26-^ 
^h.  620,  CoL  4ii,  PhiL  lisff-).  [Whether  he  ever  saw 
Spain  is  unoertain  (p.  772)^A-  J.  G.l. — 26-2S.  A  saoond 
Bvi  now  introdaoee  the  voyage  Paul "  is  on  theptHntttf 
making."  '*  The  poverty  of  tiw  sainta  in  Jenisalem  " 
has  touched  the  C3irietiana  of  "  Uacedonia  and  A«haia  " 
{cf.  1  Oor.  10i-4t  2  Cor.  89,  Ao.  24x7),  who  have  made 
their  contribution  "  in  goodwill,  owing  oonunonion 
in  the  thin^  of  the  flesh^'  (e/.  1  Cor.  gii,  GaL  65)  to 
Israel,  "  in  whose  spiritQal  things  they  have  partici- 
pated "  (zo-ia ;  tf.  II17I,  Jn.  43a.  etc).  This  ndp  is 
a  "  Baored-minMiry  "  (htorgy :  same  word  in  16  and 
186 ;  also  in  FbH,  223,30),  and  a  weloome  "  frnit "  of 
G^itile  faiUi  (ef.  ViuL  4i7f.)-— "  Acoom^ish "  (or 
"  oonsommate  ;  cf.  2  Cor,  7i,  Heb.  S6,  etc)  and 
"  seal  "  (4ii,  2Cor.  I21I)  are  terms  implying  a  ndigions 
dedioation. — This  done,  Paul  "will  set  off"  {aSbt 
"  go  on,"  BV,  is  inexact),  leaving  his  old'beat, "  hy  way 
oflEtome.  for  Spahi."— 2B.  "  Bnt  I  know  that  Chiiit's 
fall  banediotfon  will  attend  my  ooming.**— "  Of  the 
goepel "  (AT)  ie  an  ancient  glosa. 

XV.  80-88.  The  Danger  Threatonlng  ai  Jsntsalsin. 
— Whether  or  not  Paul  had  already  heard  of  the 
[dot  referred  to  in  Ac  2O3,  he  foresaw  peril  to  his 
Me  "  from  the  disobedient  (<gr.  2s,  ll3i^)  in  JndM 
forebodings  sadfy  verified  (see  Ae>  20). 

SOT  He  therefore  "  imploiee  the  intense  jvayecs  of 
his  brothers,  as  men  loyal  to  Girist  and  having  His 
bvin^Spirit"  ((^.  PhiL  2i,0aL  633).  TheymuBtpray 
for  hu  safety,  and  that  his  "  service  may  be  favoombly 
received  "  at  Jerusalem. — 82.  After  that,  he  will "  joy- 
fully, if  God  so  will,  find  refreshment  in  tiieir  society." 
The  latter  prayer  was  quite  fulfilled  (Ac  21);  the 
former  so  fax  answwed  that  I^ul  escaped  with  wa  Gfs 
from  Jerusalem,  and  uhamatdy  leaohed  Borne. — 88. 
"  The  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all "  :  with  variations, 
Panl's  habitual  invocation,  often  marking  the  dose  of 
his  letters  (cf.  2  Cor.  13ii,  Gal.  616;  also  1  P.  6x4) ; 
see  Introd.  S  4.— The  (wdl-attested)  "Amen" 
Btrengthms  the  prasomptioa  of  inauty  at  Ois 
point. 

XVL  IL  ComBendaflon  ol  the  IMtth^mt^ 

"The  ohorah  in  Kmofaiea"  (the  eastem  haven  of 
Oorinth).  Paul  had  estaUiahed  churches  "  in  t^e  whole 
of  Aohaia  "  (2  Cor.  li).— "  Deaoon(e88)  "  ;  hardly  yet 
an  official  titic — ^The  Romans  must  "  give  "  this  stster 
"  a  reception  "  {cf.  PhiL  229 ;  Lk.  I62,  same  word) 
snob  as  Christians  should  have  from  Ghristuuis.  She 
has  difficult  bosinean  in  Rome,  for  the  readers  are  a^ed 
to  "  Btand  1^  her  in  whatevw  matter^  m^y  have 
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Bead  of  them."  "  Saoocmnr  (lit.  standei^l^}  of  many, 
•ltd  of  myaad " :  (he  Greek  void  often  sigmfies 
"  pktroneeB," — ^nMsbe  was  peilu^  one  of  tite  *'  not 
maoy  powtwfal,"  eta»  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  I36. 

XVL  8-16.  Penonal  Greetliigs.— Beside  the  two 
household  gronps  of  lof.,  the  oatcUogae  oontaina  twroty-- 
six  Barnes,  eight  being  t^oee  of  women.  Many  of  the 
tuunM  appearing  vere  oommonlT  borne  by  elavee.  In 
language,  aeven  are  Latin,  one  is  Hebrew,  me  remainder 
Gtawk :  Borne  at  this  date  swazmed  with  QnekB,  and 
the  Bomaa  CSuuroh  mnained  of  Greek  ipeaoh  tlU  the 
tiiiid  omtury.  The  diitribntion  eeemB  to  indicate 
diflecent  oentras  of  meeting  in  Hda  immanse  dty. 
14  and  15  (all  Gentile  namea)  furnish  disfeinot  groups: 
the  ooUooation  snggestB  that  the  names  of  5&-13  count 
amongst  "the  onoroh  in  the  house  of  Kisoa  and 
Aqnila  "  (5a),  Ti  wo,  thme  vrae  thrae  hoaaa-ohniohea 
(see  ZK.).— Mort  of  the  namea  ennmaiated  an  others 
wiM  foreign  to  tbo  NT.  Some  figure  on  the  walls  of 
the  oataoombs,  where  the  eaiiy  Roman  CSioroh  laid  its 
dead ;  and  quite  a  number  on  sepulohral  inaoiiptiona 
of  the  period  on  the  Apiaan  Way,  oommemoiating 
valued  servants  of  ihe  Emperor's  household. 

S-9a.  "  PtiBoa  and  Aquila "  (both  Latin  names), 
otiginiJfy  of  Rome,  we  know  as  Paul's  oloae  frieow 
in  Oorinth,  who  aooompanied  him  to  l^^duana  (Ac 
181-3,18,36).  Thev  are  now  settled  again  in  Rome ;  at 
the  date  indioatea  by  2  Tim.  419,  they  reappear  in 
Epheeofi.  Aquila  s  ttade  of  tent-making  admitted  of  a 
roving  Ufe,  and  his  movements  may  partlv  have  been 
made  in  the  intetests  of  Paul's  mission.  Aquila  was  a 
Jew  ;  his  wife's  name  (i^^actfla  its  diminutive)  sutKests 
her  oonnrndon  with  some  noble  Roman  famify.  Sbs  ia 
oommemorated  In  Roman  Obiiatian  teaditirau  In  all 
the  KT  refermoes  Piisoa  aooompaniee  her  husband, 
pieoeding  him  in  four  out  of  the  mz — an  irregularity 
due  to  ner  sooial  nmk,  or  uncommon  influenoe,  or 
both.  This  notable  pair  had  reoentiy  (Paul's  "  tiianka- 
"  im^iea  tiiis)  '*  laid  down  tiieir  own  neok  for 
•  pobaUy  daring  the  Epheataa  riot  (Ao.  l9a3-4^)  i 
this  duturbanoe  may  have  oompeHsd  tneir  departure 
from  E^iesus, — 66.  "  E^Menetus,  the  first-miit  <^ 
Asia  "  (Uie  Roman  Provmoe  bo  named,  wiUi  Epheeus 
for  oentre;  cf.  1  Cor.  I613) — probably  the  leader  of 
the  oinde  of  Ao.  IQi-^ ;  henoe  linked  with  Prisoa  and 
Aquila^ — ft.  "  Mary  "  :  the  reading  "  Mariam  "  trf  some 
good  MSS  would  make  hflr  certainly  a  Hebrew  CbztoUaa. 
—Read  "  you  "  fRV).  not  "ns''^  (AV).— 7.  "  Andro- 
niom  and  Jnnias  *'  (RY  ;  the  feminine  Junta,  of  AV, 
olaahes  with  the  desoription) :  formeriy  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Choioh.  having  been  "  of  note  in  ^e  Apoetolio 
oirole "  and  '*  earlier  Chrintians  than  Paul  The 
term  rendered  "  lellow-oaptiTeB "  anggeste  miiUarv 
tm^isonment— uaed  of  Anstarohns  in  CoL  4io  and 
Epaidumi  in  Phm.  23,  who  appear  to  have  been  Paul's 
oompaniona  under  military  custody  (Ao.  26i6)  m  Bonu. 
TbiB  aooorda  with  Gifioid's  oonjectore  as  to  the 
Salutations,  referred  to  in  Introd.  §  4;  Paul  had, 
however,  been  "  in  prisons  more  abundantly  "  (2  Cor.  11 
33). — S-lOa.  Names  legible  on  tombs  of  the  Appian 
Way. — 106, 11.  "  Aristobulus  " :  probably  the  deoeased 
brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  L  long  resident  in  Rome, 
wfaoaa  eataUishmoit,  titonffh  xetammg  the  dd  name, 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Emperar*a ;  ^ol's  "  Idlow- 
ooontryman,  Herodion  "  was,  we  may  conjeotnie,  of 
this  sot.  "Karoissas"  (11&),  the  powerful  &vourite  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  fell  at  Nero's  aooeesion ;  his 
"  houscnold  "  was  also  appropriated  by  ^o  Emperor. 
"  Those  (rf  Cnsar'a  hoosdiold "  who  send  greetings 
in  ChO.  4as*,  may  be  identifled  with  theae  two  aroana : 
■as  note  CQ  "OMsar'a  Household"  in  I^tfoot's 


PhilippiaMS.—12.  "TryrluBna  and  T^fhoM"  loek 
hkesistem;  "  Penia  "  u  a  feminiiie  nama  Thalov 
diBtinsaiahed  as  "  toiling  m  "  the  servioe  of  "  ^  Loid ' 
(1^.  6}  are  women.-^ll.  "Bufna"  noalls  Hk.  ISi: 
(wat  Gospel  was  connected  with  Some)i  Bob' 
mother  had  at  some  time  molSertd  the  infirm  apoetk- 
16.  The  "  holy  kiss  "  at  ohuroh -gatherings  expnssc 
the  peouliar  aSeotionateoees  of  early  Christtanity  (^ 
t^e  oloae  <d  1  and  2  Cor.,  1  Th.,  I  P.  6x4}—*  ootei 
BtiH  ofaaervad  at  the  Enohariat  by  the  Greek  Gfand 
"An  the  Qhumhea  of  Cfaitot"— thoae  witii  -wtiA 
Paul  was  in  oorrespondenoe — wi^  to  uiauttiis  QaiA 
of  tbe  metropolis ;  ef.  4  ("  the  ohurwaa  of  Aa  G» 
take  "),  also  1  Cor.  I433,  2  Cor.  818. 

XTL  17-^  A  Postaeripi  of  Admaara<ii^l7.  Sb^^ 
posing  the  parsgraiAt  in  its  rif^t  {daoe  (see  IntRid.  Ji- 
lt wow  eemntfiatPanl,  in  dHiaiiig  over  Ins  letto  m 
t^iniriiig  of  tba  troublas  of  other  chnnhes  (16),  M 
that  he  naa  not  writtm  strong^  eoon^  about "  tte 
that  are  causing  divisions "  and  appenda  a  wanans 

recdpt,  Bomewhat  in  tiia  fashion  of  GaL  611-16.- 
10a.  "  Snoh  as  ihfim  are  bondmen  to  their  om 
beUy,"  is  paralleled  in  PhiL  3i8l ;  the  phrue  "tlx 
Lord  Christ"  VauI  uses  elseirtiere  only  in  OoL  334: 
"  deoraving  through  kind  and  flattering  ^aaeh  "  loeb 
nnoonmiomy  like  tjie  language  d  GoL  X4.  Bot  At 
allusionBof  17, 190,  to  "  thedootrinew^iidLTOalaiiBt' 
and  to  "tout  obedience,"  eto.,  and  iho  BpoaOi^u  "k 
over  you,  are  in  the  vein  of  617,  l»-i2, 1533.  We  sen 
not  doubt  that  the  admoniticm  was  meant  for  tto 
Roman  CSimxdi,  whether  at  first  oonveyed  in  tis 
epistle  or  a  later; — 196  etdioes  the  worda  ni  Jen  a 
abb.  10x6,  wfafirB(andinPhiL  2x5)  the  aamozanCW 
word  appeaiB  for  "  itmooenb  **  (or  **  aimplsi,**  BTi! 

r 129.— 20.  "  The  God  of  peaoe"— ao  in  I633  1^ 
Cor.  13ii,  PhiL  49,  ISao)— ia  faiTokad  mbc 
"  divisiona  and  ofi<nioea  *' ;  th^  **  He  ehaU  nraa 
Satan  mider  your  feet,"  was  tiiB  primeval  poos 
(Gen.  313).— Ilie  Benedioti<»— in  Panl'a  ohibI 
{cf.  1  Cor.  IO23)— anpplies  a  seooiid'aoiMinriia  to  v 
epistle,  after  1633 ;  see  Ihtrod.  }  4. 

XVL  21-88.  GnatfBglnmPiaranianiikOiifeA> 
—21.  "  Timothy "  was  by  FkuTa  side  doriw  tto 
period  (see  Aa  IO32.  2O4,  2  Cox.  li.  Of  the  Jrvi* 
"  LomuB,  Jason,  Soeipatroe,"  the  first  may  or  may  nX 
have  beni  J^nl's  old  Antioofaene  ooOeagoe  of  Aa  Ut; 
Lndua  waa  a  ft^tniiiM-  I^tin  naiiin  fxtaiiilj  ■( 
identioaJ  with  Luhe  (lAoaa-Laoanaa).  Hie  tmm 
(often  a  Qre^  aUaa  for  Jesos)  was,  not  bixmMis 
Jaaaa  of  Theasabnioa  (Ao.  17s-9) ;  the  third,  alwa 
certainly,  tjie  "  So  pater  of  Bmcaa  "  found  by  ft^ 
side  about  this  time  (Ao.  2O4).— 88L  "  Tmtim  * 
Boribe  "  makes  his  bow ;  "  Qoartua  "  one  aomt*  • 
have  been  Tertius'  "  brother  " — (Amf  and /oiwttafaf 
fami^.  **  Gains,  my  host,"  iriiase  hoanital^  • 
braoed  "  aa  his  feUow-believeiB  **  in  Cb^iS,  vasM* 
theoonraKmooiGaiuaof  1  Ooi;  li4,tob»dialB4Mla 
from  NT  Gamses  resident  ebewbsre.  **  Ersstas 
loved,  a  fairiy  00mm on  Greek  name),  the  at^-tnes««' 
— a  leading  oivio  functionary  oi  OMintik~«w  ta># 
the  Erastus  who  "  waited  on  "  Paul  (Ao;.  lOn) ;  ^i* 
was  meant  in  2  Tim.  4ao  is  unoeitain.  Ihm  ** 
aemal  peo^  of  weaUi  and  rank  oooneetod  wtt  * 
Oorinthun  (Aaroh  (1  Cor.  136) ;  "  IMib,"  tl*- 
24  (a  third  Benediotaon)  ia  oxMtM  in  RV,  oa  dsaaM 
textual  evideoocb 

XVL  25-27.  Tho  CSoatBg  Doxolocy.— Ai  to  tW;ii> 
of  thia  passage,  see  Introd.  §  4.  At  fiirt  sight,  it  m 
like  a  paragraph  stxayad  from  TTrlinaisiiii.  OuIjswi^ 
or  th»  Pastorala  (aee  the  Revjaed  paBlkl  Tsfct— 
olose  aauninaWoB  shows  it  rrlitTant  itTngli  to  Urn 
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Mkk—SSL  FmI  leDdflEB  pmiw  "  to  htm  tiukt  ii  *'  Blanifesied  now  (Oio  Gieek  order)  and  throogh 

fo"  (6^.  Eph.  Sso)  "to  establish  yon"— bifl  own  propbetio  aoriptazes     (remove  the  oomma  of  E^; 

meet  loiiguig  (lii ;  144)— "  aooonling  to  my  the  mysteiy  revealed  in  the  Gonet  was  forashadowed 

jpel  (as  in  2i6  ;  e/.  2  Tim.  2s)  and  the  proolama-  by  the  old  Boonomv  (c/.  Sail      The  mandate  of  the 

a  of  Jmu  Christ  '  {in  the  style  of  1  Cor.  131-34,  eternal  Qod"  (c/.  1  Tim.  li,  IK  I3)  directed  alike  the 

14),   "  For  obedienoe  of  foith  made  known  onto  all  present  unreiling  and  the  earlier  hidden  preparations 

I  natioos"  oairiee  as  back  to  I5>i3-i3>  while  tlw  for  the  bringing  abont  of  "  foith-obedienoe  " ;  for  this 

noaaiim  "  throng  proidietie  aoriptans "  ahnoBt  end  Ood's  neat  secret  "  has  bem  made  known  tmto 

eats  that  <tf  Is,  tUTing  no  othn  parallel  in  Paul ;  all  tlw  natuKiB."— '*  To  whom  "  is  iHobaUy  an 

I  epistle  teenu  wiUi  refraenoes  to  the  OT  prophets. —  eari^  textual  blmider,  due  to  GaL  I5  and  2  Tim.  4i8, 

he  mysterr  hdd  in  silenoe   in   timee  eternal  or  introduced  throagh  litargtoal  usage.    Witli  the 

Tim.  Igf.,  Tit,  Izf.),  bnt  now  made  manifeet,"  is  deletion  {mg,)  of  the  relative  pronoon  (a  single  Greek 

j's  porpoee  to  impsjt  to  the  Gentiles  the  Meesiania  letter),  whioh  throws  grammatioal  oonfosion  into  ttiis 

ntion  ((^.  15,16.  IO13,  I67-13) — the  seoret  of  the  noUe  passage,  tiie  Doiology  oonolndea  bv  resuming 

■  (see  1  Oor.  26-9) ;  Eph.  214-23,  34-6,  unfolds  and  oomplethig  its  ovwtore:  '*  To  the  onfy,  the  wba 

fbruMtOonseqnentmyBtoyof  theirinooTpotationin  Qod  [ej.  1  Tm.        Sijl)  thiDo^  Jems  Cbrist  be 

nni-venikl  CSiniui  (p.  812).  The  parallel  ez|aesaionB,  for  ever  t  *'  (My  and  wUe  are  distin<A  attributes : 

loording  to  my  gospel  ana  thepreacbing,"  etc,  and  He  is  the  one  Qod  (Sspf.),  whose  sovereign  oounsel 

ooiding  to  tiie  levelatian,"  etc.,  point  to  the  human  wiae^  dispoaeB  the  suooeeaivo  epochs  of  revelation 

Divine  activities  co-operating  to  "eetabliah"  Roman  and  dispenses  its  manifold  gifts  ;  see  II33-36. 

Bvets :  "  we  preach  CSirist " — God  "  leveata  the  The  epistle  «id3  in  the  snUime  and  stately  fuhioD 

iteiy  **  of  Bis  atemial  gnm  (1^.  Hb  16ir.  Eph.  1  i^ft).  of  Hb  beginning. 
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OoBTHTH,  whioh  had  been  desin^ed  by  the  Roman 
ooniul  Htunmiiu  in  146  B.a,  was  refounded  as  a 
B<xnaa  ook>ny  a  hundred  yeaia  later  by  Julius  C^Mar. 
Its  situation  on  the  isthmus  vhioh  connected  tiie 
Oreek  mainland  with  the  Peloponneee  gave  it  such 
advantages  that  it  quickly  recovered  its  prosperity, 
and  became  in  poUtical  and  oommeroial  importance 
the  foremost  city  of  Greece,  Lying  on  the  direct 
route  between  East  and  West,  with  the  eastern  port, 
Conohree,  and  a  western  port,  Leohtaum,  muoh  traffic 
pMied  Uirongh  it,  smaller  Teasels  being  aotually  dragged 
aeroas  the  isthmus  from  port  to  port.  Its  popolt^n 
was  very  mixed,  Romans,  Creeks,  and  representatives 
of  man^  other  races,  including  numwons  Jews,  com- 
posing it.  The  city  was  proverbial  for  its  wealth  and 
InxuiT,  and  a  byword  for  its  profligacy.  It  owed  its 
knowledge  ai  the  gospd  to  Paul,  who  founded  tba 
I  ohnroh  them  His  work  was  verj  saooessfnl,  and  he 
I  left  behind  him  a  flonriahing  oomnmni^,  Bnt  the 
heathen  anteoedeoits  of  the  majority  and  the  vioious 
envinaimait  id  which  it  lived,  affected  very  gravely 
the  spiritual  and  moral  developmexit  of  the  church. 
Party  spirit ;  a  preference  for  showy  gifts  rather  thaxi 
■olid  oommonplaoe  morality ;  an  inielleotualism  whioh 
ns  alike  ahsilow  and  oniMited,  priding  itself  on  its 
"  adraaoed  "  ehazaotcr  and  sponons  liberalism ;  an 
astonishing  oomplaoenoy  towarda  the  vilest  seznal 
depravity—wMe  all  too  prevalent. 

The  letter  was  occasioned  partly  by  a  series  of 
questions  put  to  Paul  in  a  letter  from  the  church, 
partly  by  mformation  as  to  abuses  which  he  had  re- 
oeived  from  miTate  sources.  {I  ^The  ohunji  was  split 
into  factions  ;/*piere  was  an  exceptioniJly  bad  case 
of  incest ;  Christians  were  suing  each  other  in  heathen 
law-courts:  the  church  asked  his  opinioO  on  marriage 
problema,fy  meats  offered  to  id{ds,f«  thd  T^Ililgjbf 
womenr<ol>the  Lord's  Supper,^^  spiritnal  gifts^^ 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ^  the  coHeotion  for  the 
poor  Christiana  at  Jerusalem.  These  conditions  and 
problems  wiU  come  before  us  in  detail  in  oar  stu<fy  of 
the  epistK 

The  genuineness  <d  the  epistle  is  attested  by  its 
vwy  early  quotation  in  Clement  trf  Rome,  probably 
about  A.D.  95,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  church  in 
Corinth  most  have  known  whether  it  had  received  the 
letter  or  not.  It  ooald  not  have  passed  into  general 
aooeptanoe  if  the  ohurch,  whioh  had  a  c(a>tdnaous 
histtnyt  had  been  in  a  podtion  to  say  snoh  a  letter  is 
not  in  oar  archivee,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  it 
before.  It  is  also  sufficiently  attested  by  its  own 
internal  evidenoa  It  was  not  the  first  letter  sent  to  . 
the  church  by  Paul  (see  dg),  but  this  earlier  letter  no 
longer  survives  except  possibly  in  a  fragment  (2  Cor.  6' 
i4-7i),  fluiftt*'  wM  wrttten  from  ££h^nu;  the 

preeiBe  ehnmol^y  is  iiS3BRillii,'pSSfiiap8'  n  was  in  the 
spring  of  JuD.  ssT 

-  U(antlin.^-ComffMn<arM«.*  (a)  Bruu  (Sp^),  Hog 
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(CB).  Farrar  (PC).  Beet,  DnmuncaMl  (IH).  Gcafc 
(WestC).  Haasie  (Cent.B).  Haekintooh  {WST. 
{b)  Edwards,  Ellioott,  Findlay  (EOT),  ligbtfoot  (A'rfs 
on  BpiMles  of  St,  Pavl),  Bobertscoj  and  Pfonuner  (lOCi, 
Parry  (CGT).  (c)  *Godet,  Sohmiedet  (HC).  Heninii 
(TSey.),  Baohmann  (ZK),  Bouaset  (SNT).  liee- 
mann  (HNT).  (d)  F.  W.  Robecrteon  (Xxponian 
Lectures),  Dods  (Ex.B).  (Hher  Uleratun  :  Aitkles  a 
Dictionaries,  Diacussions  in  HistoiMs  erf  the  Apostofe 
Ago,  lives  ot  Paul,  Introductions  to  New  TeatazDent « 
thePaolineE^stlea.  Dobsohuta,  CArMsoM  Li^ntti 
Primitive  Church;  Pfletderer.  PrMwfNie  ^abrwlim^ 
ToL  i. 

L-IV.  The  Parties  In  Uw  Ooitnflilu  Cbutelb 
I.  1-^.  The  efdstle  is  sent  in  the  jrant  naom  d 
Paul  and  Sosthenes,  who  may  have  been  the  nkr  4 
the  synagogue  mentioned  in  Ac  I817*  bat  the  nans  *• 
oommon.  He  aeenutohaTe  had  noahare  intlncK- 
pontfon  of  the  letter.  The  sahitatitMi  ■eta  befoiedi 
readers  the  holiness  of  their  vocation  and  tiw  fara^ 
hood  of  the  saints,  both  of  which  their  oondnct  lepsd- 
ated.  In  the  thank^ving  whidi  foUowa.  the  oaumA 
of  qnalitiee  whioh  ought  to  ohuacterise  a  ebncAi 
as  signiScant  as  the  inclaacm  ct  tboee  niisiliiirf 
They  were  stronger  in  gifts  than  in  graoee,  aid  tm 
the  gifts  had  weir  wMk  dde^  the  ohnnA  had  '* 
Bruce's  phrase,  "  run  to  tcatgoe."  and  plumed  itri 
on  itfi  "^knowledga"  Yet  Paul  reoognues  thai  ^ 
Christian  hope  bums  in  them,  and  is  ooosSdeat  tbtf 
by  Chxist'e  help  they  will  stand  without  impeaduKS* 
(the  term  ref  ets  to  status,  not  charaotOTj  at  the  Ja^ 
ment.  This  certainty  that  CStrist  will  so  eatiMi 
them  rests  on  the  f  aiUifalnfles  of  God,  who  m  tW  tsl 
pledged  Hims^  to  the  aalvati<m  of  those  1^  a» 
oepted  it. 

t  10-17.  The  Party  Spbft  In  Oie  Clnnh^-^ 
rently  Paul  had  only  just  heard  of  the  partii% 
were,  therefore,  a  new  development  and  not 
standing.    He  deals  with  them  first,  not  as  tba 
abuse,  bat  because  they  were  appennost  in  ^ 
The  passage  zaiaea  problems  <rf  great  difBodtj 
cannot  be  solved  witJi  an^  ceit^it^.   In  CttA^t 
party  s^t  often  ran  high  alike  in  poGtias  afk 
sport.   Probably  this  lay  at  the  root  td  the  flA 
in  the  church,  rather  than  any  dootriiMJ 
thoogh  a  line  of  cleavage  whioh  was  primarily  pMW 
might  naturally  bring  with  it  an  aoontaalin 
doctrinal  divergence  whidi  vonld  have  tta  iM'^ 
the  grouioiu;  of  (he  parties   The  par^  of  IMW 
loyafiy  1^  the  founder  (A  the  oommunity.  na|Mlp 
of  ApoUoe  (Ac.  had  been  captintad  »m 

eloaoence  and  perhaps  the  [^oeopliie  gift  v  At 
brilliant  Aleximdrian.  Since  both  had  wedtfl  ft 
Corinth  it  has  bera  argaed  that  Peter  aim 
vidtedthatcdty.  bilMe<tf  Paol'a 
aUk  If  his  adherents  had  oone  into 
with  him  it  would  praanma^jr  han 
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on  ooe  (rf  his  misBioD  JoomeyaL  They  woaSd  pH  him 
igtunit  Paul  and  ApoUos  m  aeoior  to  both,  toe  7«oe- 
%ted  leader  of  the  apostolio  band,  tho  foremoit  repre- 
tentative  of  the  mother  church.  They  would  insist 
tn  his  olaiou  aa  far  ontw^hinc  those  ai  Paul,  irho 
lad  never  known  Jesaa  ana  lud  beea  a  Utter  peiaa* 
nitor  of  the  choroh. 

The  moat  difficult  problem  is  that  created  by  the 
efereooe  to  the  Christ  party.  The  Tflbingen  oiitioism 
ook  its  rise  in  1831  with  F.  C.  Baur's  famous  article 
>n  "  The  Christ  Party  in  Corinth."  He  virtually  re- 
[uoed  the  four  parties  to  two,  the  Jndaising  oalled  by 
be  names  of  Peter  and  Christ,  the  anti-Judaising 
ailing  themselves  after  Paul  or  ApoUos.  Such  a  re- 
luctiMi  ocHitradiots  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text, 
f  oreovet,  Baur's  gmeml  scheme  of  eai¥r  Church  Eis- 
ory  has  been  oniversalty  abandoned.  The  proof  thai 
he  Christ  party  was  to  be  identified  mth  Fftol's 
ndaistio  opponents  rested  mainly  on  2  Cor.  IO7 ;  but 
his  is  too  general  to  juatifv  the  inference,  and  Paul's 

Eponents  m  2  Cor.  inade  higher  claims  t^ian  are  im- 
ed  in  onr  passage.  If  a  Judaistio  faction  hod 
ireody  been  a4)  wo^  in  the  ohnroh,  Paul  must  have 
ought  it ;  his  nperiBDoe  ol  the  havoo  inch  a  iaotioit 
roud  wink  was  too  bitter  for  him  to  negleot  H.  Yefc 
re  get  no  polemio  against  the  Peter  or  Christ  party 
the  score  of  any  I^&list  propaganda.  It  has  been 
leld  by  some  scholars  fSohenket  Godet,  W.  F.  Slater, 
nd  Latgert)  that  the  Christ  party  made  a  distinction 
letween  Christ  and  Jeeas  simihur  to  that  made  1^ 
/erinthns  (y.  ftl6).  Christ  was  the  heavenly  being 
rho  desoenofld  apon  the  man  Jesus  bnt  left  Him  before 
Gs  cnioifizi<HL  This  view  gains  some  support  from 
he  qneeMon,  *'  Is  Christ  mvided  T "  ana  the  017 
'  ifesns  Anathema,"  which  may  have  been  atteired  in 
he  CSixistian  assemblies  but  which  Paul  says  can  be 
ttered  by  no  one  who  speaks  in  the  Spirit  (I23*). 
'here  is  no  need  to  find  this  sense  in  either  phrase, 
uch  a  tendency  Paul  would  have  attadced  explicitly, 
yt  it  out  at  the  root  ctf  his  teaching.  Whatever  we 
SuiBt  party  was,  Ha  significance  lay  in  the  fact  that 
j  was  an  expression  of  party  spirit:  had  it  involved 
dpudiation  Of  the  Crooified,  Paul  must  have  regarded 
;  as  displaying  a  much  darker  and  more  dangwous 
^per.  None  of  the  parties  seems  oonsoioasly  to 
ave  renounced  the  QospeL  The  view  that  there  was 
o  Christ  party  at  all  has  been  held  in  various  forms, 
lie  only  form  whioh  dssnves  attwtioi  is  that  which 
^ards  the  words, "  but  I  of  Chrirt  as  a  gloss,  written 
11  the  margin  by  some  reader  who  wiscwd  to  affirm 
le  true  Christian  attitade.   The  diffioulties,  however, 

0  not  warrant  recourse  te  so  drastic  a  measure  as  the 
eletion  of  the  words.  Fossibly  the  rarty  oonsiBted 
[  those  who  had  known  Jesus  daring  His  earthly  lifew 
UHigh  we  should  perhaps  have  ezpeoted,  "  I  <rf  Jesos 
»ther  than  "  I  of  Christ"  Possibly  their  watchword 
cpressed  their  dislike  of  the  position  accorded  to 
uman  leaders,  and  disowned  every  leader  but  Christ 
lace,  however,  this  intrinsioally  sound  attitude  appa- 
mtly  falls  under  the  same  buune  as  the  rest,  thcpy 
lust  have  asserted  their  freedom  from  partisanship 

1  a  partisan  way. 

Paul  appeals  to  tbem  by  thei  sacred  name  of  their 
HUnon  Lord  to  cultivate  unity  and  heal  their  divisions, 
lat  they  may  be  harmonioufi  in  temper  and  opinion, 
[e  says  this  because  he  has  learnt  from  Chloe's  people 
lat  Uiey  are  wrangling  with  each  other,  all  boasting 
\at  they  belong  to  this  leader  or  that,  Paul,  ApoUos, 
ephaa,  Christ.  Is  Christ,  who  ahould  be  all,  made 
ne  part  oat  of  four  7  Can  Pwtl  be  treated  as  if  he 
ere  tJbe  omoifled  Bedeenar,  into  whoae  altegfamoe 


they  had  been  baptixed  T  Faotiotts  enthusiasm  might 
have  betewyed  them  into  so  profane  an  estimate  of 
him  who  had  baptized  than.  Well  may  he  thank 
God  that  he  has  given  them  bo  little  oooaaion  I  CiiapaB 
and  Gaius  were  the  only  cases.  Oh  yes,  he  corrects 
himself,  he  baptized  the  household  of  Stephanas  also, 
but  he  cannot  recall  any  others.  For  it  was  not  his 
mission  to  baptize  (ApoUos  as  a  former  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist  may  have  laid  stress  on  its  adminis- 
tration by  the  teacher),  that  could  be  left  to  a  sub- 
ordinate for  it  needed  no  gift ;  Paal's  apostolic  fonotion 
found  its  fit  and  congenial  expression  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  Brilliant  preaching,  however,  probably 
called  forth  the  speoiar  admiration  felt  for  ApoUos. 
Paul  aooordingly  explains  that  the  effective  power  of 
the  Qogael  does  not  lie  in  its  eloquence  or  its  philo- 
•ophioarpnsentatkNi.  These  tend  to  empty  it  oiJU 
meaning  slnoe  thm' distoaot  attcntioa  from  the  oeainl 
fact,  the  Cross  of  CSuist.  Indeed  the  Cross  is  just  the 
contiadiotion  of  the  world's  wisdom. 

11.  Paul  had  not  learnt  of  the  factions  from  the 
deputation  teat  by  the  Church  (1617!)  bat  from 
another  source.  Chloe  was  presumaUy  a  business 
woman  (not  neoeesarilv  h^wlf  a  CSiristian),  wobab^ 
settled  in  Ephesus,  wno  had  mab  slaves  to  Corinth } 
these  were  ChrisUans,  and  on  their  ret  am  brought 
back  the  unpleasant  newa  If  they  had  belonged  to 
Corinth,  Paul  would  hardly  have  exposed  them  to 
reprisals  by  this  disclosura — IS.  Is  Christ  divided? 
a  qaestion  not  an  exclamation  (nifr.),  but  Uie  verb  does 
not  here  mean  "  dismembered,"  torn  asunder  by  the 
factions,  each  securing  a  part,  bat  made  a  part  instead 
of  the  whde,  dwraded  to  the  level  erf  Paul,  Apdlos, 
and  Cephas. — The  last  clause  imfdies  that  baptism 
was  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  earhest  form. — 16.  The 
oversight  ia  14.  corrected  in  16,  negatives  any  idea  of 
mechanical  inspiration.  It  would  be  profane  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  inadvertently  make 
a  misstatement  in  one  sentence  and  correct  it  in  the 
next.  Stephanas  was  with  Paul  (16x7)  and  may  have 
noticed  the  omission  as  Paul  dictated.  Had  Paul  been 
writing,  he  would  have  made  the  neoessary  insertion 
in  14. 

L  18-n.  5.  The  Cross,  FoOy  to  the  WoiM,  b  the 
Power  and  Wisdom  of  God. — Paid  now  explains  and 
joAifies  17&,  whioh  to  Gredc  readers  must  have  sounded 
strange,  almost  a  defiant  paradox.  The  stoiy  of  the 
Onm  ia  foOy  to  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  ndn,  but 
it  attests  itself  in  our  experience  to  us,  who  are  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  the  power  of  God.  And  this  is 
in  narmony  with  Soripturew  For  God's  wise  purpose 
ordained  uiat  the  world's  wisdom  should  be  unable 
to  know  Him.  There  is  an  efEeotive  obntrast  brtweea 
IHvine  and  human  wisdom.  Tlie  worid  seeks  through 
its  wisdtMn  to  know  God,  bnt  God's  wisdom  oheok- 
mates  the  worid's  wisdom  and  thwarts  its  asi^tiona, 
since  He  has  planned  that  man  shaU  know  Him  through 
the  Gospel,  which  seema  arrant  foUy  to  human  wisdom. 
It  is  here  precisely  as  with  the  queet  for  righteoasness. 
God  shut  up  all  unto  disobedinioe  that  throogh  the 
Gross  He  might  have  mercy  on  all  (Rom.  Hja).  He 
dint  op  aU  to  ignoranoe  uiat  tiuoogh  the  Gross  He 
might  uluminate  alt  '*  The  inteUeotual  was  as  signal 
as  the  moral  defeat,"  "God's  aovereiga  rescues 
man's  bankrupt  wisdom "  (Undlay).  For  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  Jews  to  seek  aftor  signs,  of  Greeks  to 
secdc  dter  wisdom.  Onr  preaching  of  Christ  cracked, 
Paul  says,  is  to  Jews  a  stnmMing-Uock  for  the  Law  pro- 
nounoes  a  onrse  on  him  who  islianged  (Dt.  21a3),  and 
tints  the  mode  of  death  wsatives  for  tlie  Jew  tiieolaim 
of  Jena  to  Msarishship^  while  to  Gxec^it  is  jnsLmad. 
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But  we  know  them  to  be  waxag,  ve  who  are  called  of 
Ood;  for  our  eiperienoe  proves  that  this  message 
embodies  both  the  power  and  the  wudom  of  God. 
Folly  and  weakneea,  yes ;  but  that  folly  of  Ood  which 
ia  wiser,  that  weakneea  of  Hia  which  is  stronger  than 
men.  Among  the  called  are  his  readers,  who  form  an 
excellent  illustration,  an  illustration  all  the  more 
welcome  to  Paul  that  it  aerves  to  abate  their  unwhole- 
some conceit.  They  number  very  few  wise  according 
to  the  worid's  estimate,  or  people  with  dvio  standing, 
or  high  Inrth.  The  folly  tn  the  Ooniel  ie  clear  from 
this  that  God  proclaimed  it  to  foou,  people  (tf  no 
account,  belonging  to  the  lower  orders,  such  as  most 
of  themiwlves.  He  deUberately  chose  the  foolish,  the 
wea^  the  base,  the  contemptible,  the  things  that 
eount  for  nothing,  to  bring  to  nought  the  weld's 
mbsbantut  xeaUUea,  so  that  no  fledi  shonld  bcMst 
before  Him.  But  from  Him  tiwy  derive  their  being 
in  Christ,  who  became  in  His  Incarnation  Divine 
Wisdom  for  us,  manifestiiijg  ttedf  as  lighteonsness, 
aanctifloation,  and  redemption,  so  that  He  alone  de- 
ee^es  the  glory.  And  when  he  came  to  Corinth  Paul 
acted  on  the  same  prind^e.  It  was  with  no  doquence 
oc  philoaophy  that  be  oofolded  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion. He  had  decided  not  to  know  atoning  beyond 
Jemi  Christ,  and  Him  as  crucified.  And  correspond- 
ing to  the  fdHy  of  the  matter  was  the  weakness  of  the 
manner,  ineffective,  timid,  anxious,  without  perenasiTe 
power  or  philosophical  presentation.  Yet  ms  preaoh- 
mg  was  endowed  with  convincing  force,  because  God 
imparted  His  Divine  Spirit  and  eneigy  to  it,  with  the 
intent  that  their  faith  should  repose  not  on  human 
wisdom  bat  on  the  power  of  Ood. 

I,  19.  The  qnotatim  ii  from  Is.  29i4,  where  the 
poKtioians  who  are  planning  an  Egyptian  alliance  are 
denoonced;  "reject"  is  subetituted  for  "oonoeal" 
under  the  influence  of  Ps.  32io. — 20.  From  Is.  33i8 
and  perhaps  19i3. — 28.  Probably  no  docttine  of  a 
suffermg  Megaiah  had  been  developed  in  Judaism  so 
eariy  as  Paul's  day ;  the  dootiine  of  a  omoifled  Bfondah 
could  not  possibly  ' have  been.  That  such  a  doctrine 
was  formolated,  and  sooh  a  fact  aa  the  cmoifixion 
asserted,  is  a  deoisive  proof  of  the  historical  existence 
and  cmoifixion  of  Jesus  (p.  814.). — 80.  Read  mg. — H.  1. 
mystery:  i.t.  God's  eternal  counsel  of  redemption, 
long  concealed  but  now  revealed.  Biany  prefer  mg. 
"  testimony,"  which  is  better  attested,  eapema^  as 
'*  mytrteiy  may  have  been  suggested  by  7.  B  is, 
however,  neither  clear  nor  veiy  satisfaotoiy  in  sense, 
and  may  have  been  suggested  by  16. 

n.  6-18.  Yet  there  Is  a  Christian  Wisdom  Revealed 
fev  God's  Spirit. — Yet  there  is  a  true  wisdom  of  which 
Hie  Christian  teachers  speak  to  those  who  are  mature  ; 
not  a  wisdom  of  this  world  or  of  the  angels  who  are 
its  rulers  and  are  coming  to  nought,  but  God's  wisdom 
ia  a  n^stery  now  disposed,  a  hidden  wisdom  pre- 
destined before  time  to  secure  our  poifeotion ;  not 
known  to  the  world-rulers,  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  cmoified  the  Lord  of  Glory.  By  "  rulers  of  the 
world"  Paul  means  aogels,  the  principalities  and 
powers,  the  "  elements  of  the  world "  (GaL  43,9, 
CoL  28).  The  identifioatdon  with  the  Roman  governor 
and  the  Jewish  high  priett,  stiU  held  by  some  scholars, 
does  not  salt  the  words  "  are  ooming  to  nought," 
nor  the  present  tense  "  knoweth,"  nor  the  immediate 
context.  Paul  is  speaking  here  of  a  wisdom  which 
he  proolaims  only  to  the  fully  initiated,  a  hidden 
wisdom  preordained  before  time.  How  should  Pilate 
and  Caiaphaa  be  acquainted  with  this  I  Aiu;els  have 
superhuman  knowledge,  therstoe  their  ignoranoe 
oaimot  be  taken  for  granted ;  it  Is  natnial  that  PanI 


shottld  ezfdjKdtly  affirm  ^nd  it  jb  impbed  la  ^h.  tu, 
1  P.  I12.  It  is  a  mirtake  to  tUnk  of  tiieae  angds  h 
evil,  nor  are  they  neoeesarily  hostile,  they  act  ■ 
ignorance  rather  than  from  malJoa  The  cdd  oidK 
especially  the  Law  (Ac.  7,  GaL  3,  Heb.  2,  and  CtL 
generally),  was  under  their  control ;  and  the  deatl 
which  Christ  bore  as  the  Law's  penidty  was  natunlr 
inflicted  by  the  angels  who  gave  and  administoM 
the  Law.  An  angel  has  no  meaning  apart  from  to 
fonotion;  the  anfipols  of  the  Law  cannot  tiBoaocndtb 
legal  of  view.   The  wisdom  of  vhidi  Aal  ■ 

speakmg  is  that  set  forth  in  9,  the  eecrets  ol  Ik 
fatnre,  especially  the  glory  foreordained  for  dustiuB. 
Had  these  angels  known  it,  they  would  not  tsgn 
emoified  the  Lord  of  that  gkny.  Paul  can  hsnS; 
mean  tlw  myst^  of  redempUim,  {(»  he  is  qietJcsf 
of  teaching  reesgred  for  those  who  are  cnffioiaallT  di- 
veloped  to  tooaive  it.  Our  knowlei^  of  it  has  bss 
oommnnioated  throt^h  the  Holy  Spirit  (10).  Psnl  naff 
have  specially  in  mind  the  ecstatic  ocmditiona  in  tiem 
he  was  borne  away  into  the  third  heaven  (2  Ccar.  ISs-t  > 
While  he  heard  there  unutterable  titinge,  he  wodc 
also  probably  suppose  himself  to  have  gained  ea  it 
sif^  into  heavenly  n^iteries  each  as  ooiud  be  reniU 
to  those  ripe  eaon^  to  recnve  it.  Eseldfll  deatribei 
his  trance  conditimi  by  saying  that  be  was  in  tt» 
^lirit  (EtA.  37i),  uid  similarly  John  in  Rev.  lio,  4: 
It  is  true  that  the  revelations  given  by  the  prophttt  a 
the  Christian  assembUee  were  cooskierod  to  cone  fiQB 
the  Spirit.  Yet  Paul  can  hardly  be  t-timMrig  of  tkm 
for  Uiey  were  uttered  indiscriminatdy  in  ^e  eon^ 
gation ;  'n^ereas  Paul  is  speaking  ol  a  wisdom  eos- 
mnnioated  onfy  to  initiatfl&  Even  if  the  phrweohc? 
is  borrowed  from  the  mysteries,  we  muafc  not  mm" 
that  there  was  an  esoteric  ChristianitT  dieoloeed 
to  those  who  were  actually  initiated  into  CkriMSi 
mysteries.  Paul  means  that  he  fits  his  teachioff  tc  tn 
capacity  of  his  hearers.  If  they  quaxred  irth  tk 
simplicity  of  his  preaching,  it  is  simple  beoaoes  th; 
cannot  assimilate  anything  more  aovanoed.  Wfca 
they  become  more  mature,  he  can  impart  a  an 
advanced  doctrine.  Thus  Faul  homiliatee  tlio  eoB(» 
of  the  church,  which  prided  itself  on  its  knowMf& 
He  {ffoceeds  (10&)  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  Spsj 
can  reveal  He  thorouehhr  explores  all  things,  fimm 
even  tlie  depths  CkxTs  being  and  pnipoee.  And  Ei 
alone  can  reveal  the  mind  of  God,  snoe  Ho  alswea 
know  it.  Just  as  the  spirit  of  each  man  to  alow  att 
to  know  the  thoughts  and  emotions  withxa  "Ua,  ■ 
only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  know  God's  iiuiiiTr'* 
experiences.  It  is  this  all-searching  Spirit.  Psal  sae 
tinues,  that  we  have  reoe&ved.  Tme,  tlia  tet  > 
insjnration  does  not  determine  its  muilit^  ;  sb  sd 
spirit  might  invade  the  penonality,  tne  rirt'f^nri 
include  the  discrimination  al  sfarits,  and  poseOi^^ 
ntteranoes  as  "Jeeos  Anathema!"  might  be  itm 
in  the  (Siristian  assembliea  (I23*).   Bnt  aaoli  sk* 

f3lirit  is  not  the  source  ol  our  knowledge  as  to  ft 
ones  prepared  by  God  for  as.    And  thto  SpiA^i 
nowledge  is  not  merely  possessed,  it  to  ottoe^^ 
Spirit^ivcn  wends,  the  speaker  combining 
tmth  with  spiritoaj  enreeaion.   But  Bpttjfc«ar 
can  be  imparted  only  to  those  who  are  St  to  wmm 
them.   Mui.  as  he  to  W  nature,  eaanot  aoe^  AM 
he  looks  on  them  as  fouy,  nor  has  he  M»  efssj^fjf 
apprehend  them  because  they  respond  osilyto>nMjig 
tests  which  he  is  unable  to  app^.   Bat  ttos  nj<>» 
man  tests  eveiythingt  for  the  spiritoid  to 
realm  and  commands  those  beneath : 
natural  man  has  no  ocmpstenes  to 
sptxitnal,  he  fives  on  a  hnnr^lMM  99  si 
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j8  (It.  4O13),  ha*  apprAended  tiw  mind  ot  tha 
>r1,  00  aa  to  inrtroot  Him.  And  ainoe  hy  m^aa 
th  Him  we  have  Hia  mind,  to  are  eqaally  bejrond 
imsn  jadgment. 

9.  The  eouroe  of  the  quotation  is  very  unoertain. 
from  the  OT  (as  the  formula  of  citation  Buggeats), 
is  from  Is.  644.  combined  with  6S17.  The  points  of 
itaot  am  so  slight  that  no  cmfidcnoe  oan  be  fdk 
this  derivation.  If  the  source  is  not  the  OT,  Paul 
1  quoted  another  work  ondar  a  misap^vhension. 
[gen  attributes  it  to  the  Secrets  of  Elijah  the 
)pbet,  but  the  relation  is  more  probably  to  be 
eraed. — 18.  The  last  clause  is  difBoolt.  BV  givea 
relevant  seosa  "  Interpreting  Bpiritnal  things  to 
ritual  men"  {mg.)  is  pbilologioally  questionable. 
9  most  ^Hwbable  view  ia  that  adopted  above, 
asset  thmka  the  reference  is  to  speaking  ^h 
gnes,  the  heavenly  truth  bdng  nttoedln  the 
venly  language.  But  speech  in  a  tongue  was  on- 
lUigible  apart  from  an  interpreter,  iraereas  Paol 
ilies  that  the  language  will  be  understood  and  the 
jh  aooepted  by  any  who  ace  spiritual,  few  whom 
ht  have  the  gift  of  interpretation.  Besides,  the 
da  would  be  intelligible  even  to  the  natiual  man, 
reason  why  he  does  not  mUeome  tiiem  ia  not  their 
itelUgibility  but  their  foolisbneee. — 14.  natural 
xhikos)  ;  we  have  no  atriot  equivalent  in  English  ; 
^ural  "  perhaps  gives  the  tight  suggestion  as  well 
anything. 

L  1-17.  RuMwed  OondMBnatton  ol  Fai^  i^ilt— 
I  has  now  reaohed  a  point  wiuao  he  oan  effiset  an 
'  retnm  to  the  diviai(ni8  at  CoriotiL  Me  has  been 
king  of  the  spiritual  man  who  ia  capable  of  ceceiv- 
Bpiritoal  things  as  the  "  natural  man  "  is  not.  Bnt 
teaching  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  the  Cor- 
iaa&  For  they  are  not  spiritual,  as  is  demon- 
<ed  by  their  ptuty  sjarit.  Here  again  he  humbles 
ohureh  in  the  very  matter  oi  wmoh  it  was  most 
d.  Its  spiritnAlity  was  its  peonliar  boast.  It 
riohly  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  «x- 
«  into  which  it  had  plunged  were  oonmlaomtly 
ied  aa  eridenoe  of  enUghtenment  and  ilhutratiMi 
e  truth  that  where  the  S[drit  of  the  I/Srd  ia,  them 
lerty. 

9.  When  Paul  was  with  them  he  had  to  treat 
.  not  aa  spiritual  but  as  fleehen,  to  feed  them  like 
ts  on  muk,  for  meat  they  were  not  able  to  bear 
.  5x2).  And  not  even  yet  are  thev  aUe,  for  where 
lay  and  wrangling  exist  are  tney  not  carnal, 
f  and  acting  on  a  purely  human  plane  T  They 
ere  men,  as  if  no  higher  power  had  lifted  them  to 
iiperhutnan  level,  sinoe  they  boast  of  this  human 
ar  and  that.  Paul  and  ApoUos  are  just  mere 
ata,  the  channels  through  which  their  faith  was 
■d.  AU  they  did  was  achieved  through  the  gift 
xL    Fttul  phuited,  Apolloe  watered  the  seed, 

blessing  alone  made  their  worii  fruitful  Thcry 
othing,  God  is  all    Both  toil  for  a  common 

oach  shall  receive  a  reward  proportioned  to  his 
They  are  Ood'a  partners  in  work,  the  Cor- 
as are  God's  tillage,  God's  erection. 
umMl :  two  oognato  adjectives  {sarldnoa  here, 
OS  in  3)  are  translated  by  the  same  word.  The 
:  means  simplv  "oonnsting  of  flesh  "  and  may 

Lnot  be  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  whereas  the 
m  osoally  an  ethical  meaning.  Yet  the  former 
be  even  more  ethically  severe  than  the  latter, 
osed  with  the  ethical  sense  of  "  flesh  "  attaohing 
t  might  mean  composed  mtirely  of  flesh,  oanuu 
h  and  fchiotigh.  So  probaUr  in  Rom.  714. 
ie  leading  idea  Is  t^t  niggeited  by  what  itdlowst 
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a  babv  at  the  bMast  is  just  a  lamp  of  animated  flesh, 
in  which  Uie  mind  has  scarcely  began  to  dawn.  Still 
the  contrast  with  spiritual  and  the  presence  in  the 
context  of  "  carnal "  imparts  an  ethical  tioge  to  the 
word. — 4.  Observe  that  only  two  parties  are  men- 
tioned and  the  others  ignored.  Possibly  thelattw  con- 
stituted an  insignifinant  section,  possibly  Paol  selects 
hima^  and  Apollos  because  he  .is  going  to  epeak  of 
their  wotk  at  Corinth.  This  would  make  it  stul  more 
unlikely  that  Petor  had  visited  CoiinUi. — 8.  Ood*s 
fellow-workers:  probably  "  sharers  with  God  in  His 
woit";  hut  possibly  *' colleagues  who  belong  to 
God." 

10-15.  The  tone  changes.  It  becomes  cautionary, 
almost  threatMiiiu;.  It  is,  therafore*  nnlik^  Uiat 
"another"  (10)  is  Apollos,  towards  whom  m  5-9 
Paul's  language  has  been  cordial  It  may  be  the 
leader  of  ApoUos  section,  perhaps  the  leader  of  the 
Cephas  party.  But  "  each  man "  snggeste  that 
"another"  is  equivalent  to  "others.*'  ^ul  claims 
that  at  Corinth  he  had  laid  a  foundation  like  an  expert 
master-builder,  bat  all  his  ddH  in  founding  churches 
was  due  to  God's  grace.  Others  wotc  building  on  it, 
for  no  other  foanu^n  than  his.  ie.  Jesus  Christ, 
was  possible.  But  on  the  same  foundatum  strootTires 
of  very  different  materials  may  be  built,  costly  and 
durable,  or  cheap  and  flimsy.  The  quality  of  each 
man's  work  will  be  tested  by  the  Day  of  the  Lord, 
for  that  is  a  flery  manifestation.  If  the  work  survives 
the  test  by  fire,  the  builder  will  be  rewarded ;  if  it 
perish,  he  wiU  lose  his  material  and  labour.  Yet,  sinoe 
his  error  is  one  of  jadgment  rather  than  intention  he 
shall  himself  be  saved,  though  he  must  pass  to  aaSeHiy 
throogh  the  scorching  flames.  We  may  compare  the 
Persian  b^ef  that  at  the  judgment  everyone  most 
pass  with  his  work  through  the  stream  of  molton  metal, 
which  to  the  righteous  seems  like  warm  milk,  to  the 
wicked  as  what  it  aotoolly  is.  There  is  no  xefemaoe 
to  purgatory  in  15. 

161.  The  metaphor  of  the  building  suggests  that  of 
the  sanctuary.  But  the  subject  of  16L  differs  from 
that  <a  the  preceding  section.  There  Paul  dealt  with 
injudioiooe  builders,  nere  with  wreckers  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. In  the  one  case  the  man  will  be  saved,  though 
scarred  and  suffering  loss,  in  the  other  he  will  be 
destroyed  by  God.  As  God  dwelt  in  the  Holy  of 
Hidies,  so  \iaa  CSuutian  oommmiity  is  now  tbe  shrine 
whieh  He  inhabits.  His  hoUnees  is  therefore  oom- 
mnnicated  to  it.  to  deeeorato  it  by  footirai  violates  tiw 
holiness  of  God  which  will  react  fatally  against  tiw 
offender. 

HL  18-28.  It  b  a  rake  Wisdom  that  Hts  floe 
LMdw  against  Another:  AU  an  Yeois.— Paol  warns 
against  me  self-deception  which  OMses  a  man  to  ovei^ 
rato  his  own  judgment.   Better  reooonoe  bis  worldly 

wisdom,  which  God  counts  fodlishness  that  he  may 
become  really  wise.  As  Scripture  e&ys,  God  Riips 
fast  the  wise  in  th^  cleverness  (Job  613).  and  He 
knows  the  emptiness  of  their  thoughts  (Ps.  &4ii, 
Paul  substitutes  "  the  wise  "  for  "  men  ").  So  let 
none  boast  .that  he  takes  ai^  man  for  lua  kader, 
jduming  himseU  on  his  disoenmiMit.  Indeed  it  ia  to 
rate  one's  own  dignity  too  low.  For  aU  things  belong 
to  the  Christian.  Christiana  do  not  belong  to  one 
leader,  but  all  leadeis  bel<m^  to  them.  The  world, 
too,  ie  theirs,  this  physical  umverse  with  all  its  throng 
of  sentient  beings,  hfe  and  death,  the  present,  the 
future.  But  th^  are  Christ's,  and  possess  all  things 
through  Hii  possessioa  of  them  ;  and  He  too  behmgi 
to  Gm  and  we  axa  HIa.  The  Stoios  had  similar 
inge— "  An  th^  belong  to  the  wiM^  (Zeno),  |*  All 
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HbSat^  an  ndne  "  (Sflneoa).  Samb  oi  the  more  phflo- 
Bophioftl  type  at  Corinih  may  have  made  tluB  a  kind 
of  watchword.  Paul  endones  it,  but  redeeme  it  by 
the  reminder  that  while  all  things  belong  to  the 
Christian,  he  is  not  the  lord  of  the  universe  nut  him- 
■elf  bdongs  in  his  torn  to  Cbrist.  It  is  oh&ra«teristio 
of  Paul  to  soar  away  from  theae  petty  sqaabblee  to 
those  ultimate  principles  where  his  mind  was  most 
at  home.  That  be  does  not  mention  Christ  along 
with  tiie  three  human  teachers  is  no  argoment  for  the 
noa-edBtenoe  M  a  Christ-party.  He  does  not  place 
Oirist  on  a  level  with  them.  He  would  not  say  to 
his  readers  that  Christ  belonged  to  them,  the  great 
thins  they  needed  to  remember  was  that  they  belonged 
to  Qirist  Christ  m  mentioned — in  EUb  rigltt  place. 
19b.  This  and  the  qaotation  in  Bom.  II35,  the  only 

anotaticaiB  from  Job  in  NT,  diSm  orauiderabLy  from 
lie  LXX ;  Paul  probably  had  Job  not  in  tiw  LXX 
bat  another  version. 

IT.  1-18.  Paul  win  Aoeept  no  Judgmvit  but  <Aztrt*i. 
The  Fortmute  Lot  ot  the  Ooitnthlam  Ooatnitod  vltti 
the  Mtoenble  CoDdlflon  of  the  Apostles.— This  section 
is  oonoemed  with  the  attitude  of  the  Corinthians  to 
PanL  Some  wete  oritioal.  there  may  have  been  a 
suggestion  to  put  him  on  lue  trial  before  the  church. 
He  first  states  the  criterion  that  ought  to  be  applied 
in  judging  him  and  his  oolle^ues.  Th^  are  mere 
Butiorduiates  (a  difEerent  Qr.  word  from  that  in  85), 
entrusted  wiui  a  stewardship.  The  main  qualifica- 
tion for  such  a  position  is  not  brilliant  gift  but  in- 
corruptible fidelity.  However,  what  judgment  they 
or  any  men  pass  upon  him  is  a  matter  of  indifEerenoe  ; 
he  does  not,  though  he  knows  himself  so  much  more 
Intimately  than  th^  can,  venture  to  pass  judgment 
even  on  himsetl  True,  his  oonBcienoe  is  clear,  yet 
God  alone  is  competent  to  pronounce  him  righteona 
80  thoy  should  not  anticipate  the  Divine  verdict  by 
any  premature  judgment.  He  has  used  himself  and 
Apcmiw  (ainoe  th^  were  friends,  not  rivals)  as  illus- 
trations, to  avoid  mtroduoing  other  names.  (He  does 
not  meui  that  there  wen  no  partiee  of  Fan]  and 
ApoDoe,  the  real  parties  being  oisgnised  under  their 
names.)  He  hss  done  this  for  their  sakes  that  by  this 
rauunple  he  may  teach  them  not  to  go  beyond  what 
is  written  (T)  and  boast  in  one  leader  against  another. 
What  ezoqitional  qn^iflcatitm  for  such  judgment  does 
at^  of  tiinn  possess  t  and  whatever  tiioy  have  it  is 
Ood's  gdft,  and  so  no  warrant  for  oonoeft.  With  faittor 
irony  ne  punctures  thedr  self-esteem.  They  have 
already  attained ;  how  different  from  their  sleek  00m- 
plaoency  is  the  actual  lot  of  their  teachers  I  If  apostles 
an  in  suoh  evil  case  is  it  likely  that  the  fancied  attain- 
ments of  suoh  novioes  are  real  T  They  are  already 
filled  to  repletion,  rolling  in  wealth,  reigning  in  the 
Kingdom,  without  Paul's  company  to  be  sore  1  Would 
that  their  lordship  over  the  world  were  a  reality ;  he 
to  whom  they  owe  the  Qospel,  would  not  be  left  out, 
as  he  is.  It  would  seem  that  he  and  the  other  apostles 
■Iso  have  been  shown  by  God  to  bring  up  the  rear, 
gladiators  who  must  fight  on  till  they  are  killed,  while 
the  whole  world,  both  (mg.)  angels  and  men,  thnm^ 
the  amphitheatre  to  watoh  the  thrilling  speotacle  m 
the  arena.  What  a  oontrast !  for  Christ's  sake  they 
are  counted  mad,  they  are  weak  and  dishonoored ; 
the  Corinthians  are  shrewd,  that  is  what  union  with 
Christ  does  for  them,  strong,  of  high  repute.  Priva- 
tion in  food  and  raiment,  ul-treatment  ov  the  mob, 
homelessness,  exhausting  manaal  tial,  suon  is  the  lot 
of  the  apostles.  They  meet  insult  with  Messing, 
persecution  with  patient  endurance,  slander  witn 
bkn/Sfy  tepfy,  Tiief  an  like  men  oflend  as  human 


saerifloes,  wntdied  peo^  who  mn  ohosen  u  it 
ctferings,  since  Hno  saonfici^  death  must  be  ndni- 
tarily  accepted,  inasmuch  as  they,  whether  on  lomc! 
of  phyaicsJ  deformity,  or  poverty  or  wnow,  a  Hi 
oriminalB,  preferred  death  to  life.  ' 

6b.  Very  difficult.  Gr.  k  elliptical  and  the  mw- 
ii^  obscure.  Apparently  the  point  is,  "  that  m 
might  leam  not  to  tran^ress  the  injimction  d  Sa^ 
ture."  The  text  is  probably  corrupt. — 7a.  PosaTi 
the  point  is,  "  you  owe  your  boasted  faculty  erf  &■ 
erimmation  to  the  teaobers  whom  yon  dtemt~-' 
9.  apostles :  primarily  himself,  Init  tne  {dnnl  i>  b: 
equivalent  to  the  singular.  He  may  mean  "ti^^ 
who  evangelised  them  " — himself,  Silu,  and  Timaih 
— 18.  tntnat:  the  precise  moaning  is  nnositoa- 
fllUl,  oSBemutng :  used  technically  for  the  Bacti£esi 
Tjotims  dfisoribed  aboT& 

IV.  14-ai.  FalliMir  AdmoDtttOD,  btns^,  si 
WanfalC.^ — Iho  tone  of  mingled  aerreriby,  may,  d 
patboemsappears ;  yet  the  Section  is  oomlHiwd 
sternness,  and  he  warns  them  not  to  presnme  on  'si 
mildness.  He  has  no  deore  to  shame  them,  but 
to  give  them  his  paternal  admoiition.  F«  he  it 
oify  begetter  in  Christ,  thowh  tnton  in  <3Diit  tl^ 
may  have  by  the  myriad.  Let  them  teike  after  Ida 
as  good  children  should ;  he  is  sending  TSmffty 
another  of  his  dear  ohildren,  but  a  loyal  one,  who  n 
revive  by  his  conduct  their  fading  memories  of  tbo) 
father's  real  character  and  behaviour.  8011K  b'" 
been  iidated  by  tiie  news  that  Timothy  is  ooniH-a 
if  Paul  would  not  faoe  the  ohnroh  himactt  Bst  U 
means  to  oome,  and  try  the  issue  with  the  bostMSj 
not  in  word  but  in  power,  for  power  not  vOmmti 
the  note  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  for  the  chmh  11 
decide  whether  he  comes  to  chastise  or  in  gentltiiia 

16.  taton :  we  have  no  word  to  represent  tbe  li: 
which  is  the  original  of  our  "  pedagogue."  Bat  ti 
paidagogos  was  not  a  teacher,  he  was  a  tkaxt  » 
trusted  with  the  supervisicRi  of  the  child's  coate 
The  offiOB  was  temporary  (till  the  ohild  was  nlas. 
menid,  and,  <A  course,  unpopulitr  with  its  ricco 
Paul  uses  it  to  iQustrate  the  temptaary.  servile,  d 
some,  and  disciplinair  oharaoter  of  the  Ia«  3 
6aL  324i  — 17.  Timothy  had  apparently  tiktti 
started  for  Corinth,  but  was  tak^  the  land  nrt 
through  Macedonia,  while  the  letter  would  be  M 
atnoss  the  sea  and  anive  hefon  him. 

V.  Hw  Okie  <tf  Inewt— Paul  now  pasaea  free  a 
partiee  to  a  case  of  inunorslity  ezoepticmally  ladsi 
and,  BO  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  unprecedmted 
among  the  heathnL    It  is  everywhere  reanrtrf 
probably  means,  though  the  wording  is  ibosa 
the  scandal  has  spresd  far  beyond  Corinth)  tba' 
member  of  the  ohnroh  has  taken  his  father^ 

his  wife  [or  oonenbine).  The  father  was  neb* 
dead :  to  have  taken  her  while  he  waa  snl  if 
would  have  so  gravely  amravated  the  c^taM»i| 
Paul  could  Boaioelv  have  failed  to  mention  it  ani4 
We  cannot  urge  that  Paul  speaks  of  him  in  S  Ok* 
as  still  alive,  for  the  language  here  and  in  SOnc^** 
does  not  suit  the  case  of  incest.  Here  Paol  iaecntf* 
witii  ib»  offenoe  not  simply  in  itself  baft  «A  * 
seandal  of  its  tol«ation  py  the  ohnroh  and  ■ 
oomplaoency  with  regard  to  it.   Nor  dooa  S  Ok  K 

XI  with  Fanl's  8<^iaitude  in  1  Oor.  Sj  l«* 
der's  ultimate  salvation.  Nor  in  a  aaaa  as|^ 
oould  he  have  aooepted  the  modifieatioa  e<  Ife* 
teoce  suggested  in  2  Cor.  25  and  peiiaiHuJ  1Ab*>* 
reinatated.  And  obviously  he  ooud  not  iMsata" 
tbeohmdi's  attitude  to  a  ^  so  maastaiMaMatf 
test  of  loTalty  (S  Ooc^  fio)^  KanoM;  Its  VHV 
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Mtrty  ol  2  Cor.  fek  the  offeawe  oa  a  wnmg  (7t2) ;  had 
be  can  beea  ooe  of  inunonlity,  he  ooold  have  tedcea 
ummaiy  proceedings  against  a  son  who  ventared  on 

0  open  a  defiaooe  m  his  father's  authority  and  righta 
'reeumaUy,  Uten,  the  father  waa  dead.   No  sentenoe 

1  paoood  on  the  woman ;  probably  she  waa  a  heathen. 
a  spite  of  this  rode  shook  th^  inflated  seU-eeteem  is 
ab  abated,  whereas  ihsy  oa^A  to  have  been  in  deep 
istress,  which  diooM  have  led  tiwm  to  expel  the 
Sender.  His  own  attitude  is  diametrioaily  <^posed 
a  tbeiia  His  decision  ia  already  taken,  he  aia  not 
eed  to  be  on  the  spot  to  form  lus  judgment  ot  conduct 
3  flagrant.  The-  matter  must  be  dealt  with  in  solemn 
Baembly.  The  ohuioh  is  to  be  mtheied  t<^etha', 
ot  loEt  to  Hm  awn  laxity  in  the  handling  of  the  oSeoM 
iiHiTcdwd  in  tlw  name  of  Jeans,  it  will  be  aimed  with 
lis  authority.  The  ^poatle  irill  himself  be  present, 
bough  not  physioally.  Then  the  chuioh  must  tta- 
lally  detiver  to  SaUui  a  man  guilty  of  conduct  so 
einoDS,  in  order  that  the  sinful  principle  may  be 
xtijpated,  and  his  spirit  saved  at  the  Second  Coming, 
"he  passage  is  difficult.  For  the  importance  of  the 
ame  of  Jems  as  imparting  efSmey  to  the  ad,  see 
len.  32z4-3o*.  Paul  will  be  present  in  spirit  Bodily 
bsenoe  will  not  mean  real  absence  (CoL  2s).  HewillM 
otually  present  at  the  meeting.  We  mnvt  not  weaken 
ia  wcNrda  to  mean  what  we  mean,  when  we  say,  "  I 
umot  be  there,  but  I  shall  be  with  yon  in  apbit." 
lot  can  we  pot  it  in  a  modem  way,  as  if  there  was 
ny  Uiooght  of  telepathy.  We ue movinghere amoig 
leas  which  have  grown  atiange  to  ns.  The  eeotenoe 
I  probably  cme  oE  ezoommonioatita,  not  of  death 
p.  649). 

Their  boaating,  Paul  proceeds,  ia  unseemly.  For, 
hough  one  member  alone  is  ^ilty,  his  corruption 
ontaminates  them  all,  aa  the  bit  of  leaven  permeates 
U  the  doQgfa.  Let  them  poige  out  this  active  centre 
t  infection.  The  Jews  before  the  FMsover  Narohed 
beir  houses  vety  rigorooaly  to  remove  every  paitiofe 
f  leavm  from  it.  And  it  ia  fitting  that  CSiriattans 
bonld  do  the  same,  that  they  may  he  actually  what 
bey  are  ideally,  without  leaven  of  ain,  for  they  have 
Passover,  the  Paschal  victim  being  Christ.  Then 
different  turn  ia  givoi  to  the  flgnie,  the  church, 
opreeented  in  ?  aa  a  hunp  erf  doqgh,  in  S  la  thoiq^t 
f  aa  keejong  the  feast  not  with  the  leaven  oi  wieked- 
6BS  bat  the  unleavened  bread  oi  sjnoerity.  Some- 
rhat  abmptly  Paol  recalls  the  injnnotions  of  a  former 
itter  (perhapa  partially  preserved  in  2  Cor.  614-71), 
irUdduig  aoBociation  with  those  guilty  oi  inwnrity. 
.ppaienuy  the  church  had  misunderstood  him,  a 
ttte  wiUoUy  perhapa,  to  forbid  interooaiee  with  all 
aoh  peo]^  and  declared  hia  demand  to  be  imprao- 
ieab&  nml  assents ;  th^  would  have  to  leave  the 
rorid  altogdhar  if  Vbieiy  were  to  avoid  contact  with 
Item  entirely.  He  explains  (ix  read  mg.)  that,  of 
90/80,  he  meant  members  of  the  church,  adding  those 
uilty  of  eeveral  other  vices  as  men  to  be  boycotted, 
liey  ought  not  to  have  misunderstood  him,  he  impli^ 
[nee  obviously  he  had  no  qualification  for  judsaog  non- 
Ihiisfciuia ;  their  own  practice  is  to  jud»  Ghiistiana 
nd  leave  ontsidera  to  the  judgment  of  God.  That  k 
beir  practice,  but  in  this  case  it  baa  fiJlen  into  abey- 
noe ;  let  them  do  their  duty  and  exoommunioate 
ie  ofiender  (Dt.  nyb). 

7b.  This  designation  of  Christ  aa  the  Paschal  Lamb 
»Toborates  tuo  Jcdiannine  date  lot  the  oruoifixion 
X  743),  the  death  ooeorriiqC  wboi  ^e  hunhe  were 
einA  killed  tor  iha  Fassover^ll.  Idtriatw:  aRP*- 
so£fy  aome  tried  to  combine  Chriatiaaity  with  uwir 
IdraUgion. 


VL  t-iU  Th»  Seuial  d  OhrMtai 
other  belon  Heathan  Trfbunali.— Paul  has  prepared 

for  hia  next  rebuke  by  his  reference  to  the  function  of 
the  church  to  judge  its  own  members.  But  aJas, 
Christians  are  to  be  found  who  will  go  so  far  as  ahame- 
lesalv  to  carry  their  disputee  with  each  other  before 
a  tribimal  oi  the  oniighteoos  (what  a  paradox  to  appeal 
for  jostiee  to  the  muost  I)  instead  of  smbmittiQg  ttiem 
to  their  fellow-Chnstians.  They  cannot  be  so  iU- 
iostmoted  aa  to  be  nnawace  that  Christiana  sM  to 
jn<^  the  world ;  if  so,  th^  oannot  be  unfit  to  settle 
such  trumpery  squabbles.  Yee,  if  even  the  angels, 
the  world's  loftiest  order,  are  to  stand  at  their  oar, 
how  much  iiw»e  are  thc^  competent  to  judge  matters 
of  everyday  need  I  When  they  have  stub  oases,  they 
aotoally  set  heathens  to  decide  them,  who  as  such 
are  of  no  aooonnt  in  the  estimation  of  the  ohnioh. 
The  statement  of  tlw  fact  should  shame  them.  Is 
their  case  so  desperate  that  there  is  not  one  among 
them  wise  enough  to  arbitrate  T  so  that  CSiristian  sues 
Christian,  and  that  before  heathens  I  Indeed,  th^ 
aie  to  blame  not  mrady  for  having  reooorae  to  heathen 
judges,  bat  for  going  to  law  witn  each  other  at  all. 
Better  far  to  be  wronged  and  defrauded.  But  they 
praotiae  these  things  rather  than  safier  ^em,  aiM 
that  on  their  brothem  Then  they  are  nnrighteoua, 
and  as  such  disqualified  for  inheriting  the  Kii^dom  of 
Qod.  Let  them  beware  of  deluding  themeelvea  with 
vain   hopes;   t^e  unchaste,  idolaters,  thieves,  the 

Eing,  the  drunkards,  the  revilera,  the  extortionen 
XI)  will  not  inhMit  tiie  Eiiwdom.  Such  some  of 
had  been,  bat  they  had  had  tbemselvce  baptized, 
bad  been  made  hcfy,  been  dedaced  lighteoaa  in  virtue 
of  Cairist'B  name  and  the  effioaoknu  working  trf  Ood'a 
Sforit. 

1>  any  ol  yon:  the  singular  does  not  imi^y  that 
Paul  knows  cnik  of  one  caaei  7I  shows  there  are  mora 
— S.  l^fonuola,  **  know  ye  not,"  has  ooomTed  belon 
(3i6,  66),  but  in  tlda  obaiiter  it  oooon  no  fewer  than 
six  times  (3,  3,  9,  15,  16,  19).  With  all  their  boasted 
knowledge,  are  th^  ignontnt  of  smUi  truths  as  tbeee  ? 

SL  3io) ;  one  oouid  not  have  credited  such  ignorance 
t  for  their  conduct.  That  the  saints  will  judge  the 
earth  ia  an  article  oi  Jewish  belief  (Dan.  723,  Wied.  38, 
EooluB.  4i$) ;  in  Mt.  1928  the  apostlee  are  to  judge  the 
twdve  tribes ;  Bev.  2O4  supplies  a  ofeae  puailel  to 
oOr  passage.— 3.  Angels  are  included  in  "  the  worid  *' 
(49) ;  the  reference  is  not  exclusively  or  periiapa 
even  primarily  to  evil  angels.  There  are  several 
passages  in  the  NT  which  negative  the  popular  doctrine 
of  aqgdio  sinleaBnesB,  and  in  this  the  writers  agree 
with  the  contemporary  Jewish  belief. — 4.  Difficult. 
We  may  take  the  sentence  as  interrogative  with  BY 
and  understand  "those  who  are  of  no  aooonnt  in  the 
ohuroh  "  aa  heathen ;  do  yon  set  heathen,  whom  as 
such  you  hold  in  no  esteem,  to  judge  T  Or  we  may 
take  it  as  a  statement  of  what  actually  happens, 
explaining  "  thoee  of  no  account "  either  as  heathen 
judges  (so  above)  or  the  moat  ingjgnifioant  members 
ol  the  ohuroh.  Or  we  nucy  take  it  as  impentive  (so 
MM*),  the  language  being  sarcastic,  the  least  weighty 
of  your  members  can  deal  with  such  trifles  as  theeo. — 
11.  Here  again  Paul  humbles  the  conceit  ot  the  ehoreh 
hy  recalling  the  moral  degradation  from  idlieh  K»ie 
M  its  members  had  b^  rescued. 

VL  1%-SO.  Impurity  If  do  Tnu  Enreaslm  of 
Ohilsflan  Freedom,  but  Ineompatlble  with  the  Btf  ew'i 
VbIod  with  Ohrlit — The  epedal  case  of  inceat  and  the 
waniinga  againat  impurity  in  the  last  section  (gf.) 
have  prepared  the  way  for  thia  explkdt  and  reasoned 
deQuxkoiation.   Impurity  was  defended  on  the  prin- 
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oi^  that  aD  things  were  lawful,  possibly  a  nukxim 
in  which  Paul  hsA  expressed  his  own  doctrine  of 
Chriatian  freedom.  If  so,  here,  as  elsewhere,  illegitimate 
iofereooes  were  drawn  from  his  antinomianism,  here 
to  defend  licence,  elsewhere  to  discredit  his  doctrine 
of  freedom  by  exhibiting  its  moral  danaess.  More 
iffob«bly  the  maxim  was  o(nned  by  those  who  defutded 
noentioiuneeB ;  Paul  opposes  to  it  the  oountw-msxim, 
"  All  things  are  not  expedient,"  i.e.  there  are  things 
which  involve  moral  and  spiritual  loss.  '*AU  are 
lawful,"  he  repeats,  retorting  :  **  Yes,  but  if  they  are 
at  my  disposal,  they  shall  not  dispose  of  me  ;  no  habit 
■hall  make  me  its  slave ;  slavery  is  what  your  boasted 
*  freedom  '  really  means."  Next  he  quotes  an  analogy 
by  whioh  imparity  was  defended,  the  organs  involved 
are,  in  laot,  fulfiUing  their  nattuMl  fnnotion,  jnst  as 
nroperiy  as  the  beDy  in  reoeiving  food.  He  rephes 
that  the  belly  is  but  a  temporary  organ  fitted  to  this 
sphere  of  existenoe  not  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  ^155o) ; 
it  will  disappear  as  completdy  as  the  meats  it  oon- 
somee  and  cugeets  (GoL  221L).  The  retort  muht  be 
made  that  the  sexual  organs  belonged  simil^^  just 
to  this  lower  order  (Hfc.  1223),  their  gratifioatirai  thoe- 
iore  was  as  legitjjmate  as  the  gratification  of  the 
appetite  for  food  Paul  does  not  state  this,  nor  as  yet 
exphoitly  meet  it.  He  proceeds  to  epealt.  of  the  body ; 
the  relt^onship  of  the  body  to  the  Lord  is  as  00m- 
ptetdy  reoiprooal  as  that  of  meats  for  the  bel^.  But 
m  the  one  case  the  end  is  destruction,  in  the  other 
pennanenoe.  The  perishable  has  no  such  moral  ngnl- 
noanoe  as  the  atndmg ;  th/o  immortality  of  the  Lead 
(Rom.  69)  invdves  we  immortality  of  the  body. 
The  body,  therefore,  as  belongiiw  to  Christ  and  destined 
for  immortality,  must  be  used  in  harmony  widi  its 
lofty  destiny  ;  impurity  and  Christ  are  utterly  incom- 
patible, the  body  cannot  be  dedicated  to  both.  Speak- 
ing mom  oMioretely  he  now  refers  (15-17)  to  the  putner 
of  the  sin  rather  than,  to  the  1^  itsdL  The  primal 
law  oi  maniaM  (Qen.  £24)  affirms  that  faosbuid  and 
wife  are  "  tmellesh."  And  this  is  true  of  ilHoit  aoions, 
the  man  and  his  paramooi  become  in  the  act  one  flesh, 
his  m«ubers  become  hersi  But  in  the  case  <rf  ChriBtians 
their  bodies  are  the  Lord's  members ;  what  impious 
desecration  to  make  thou  membws  <rf  a  hulot !  He 
who  is  joined  to  the  Loid  hi  mystioal  onion  (in  this 
oontext  and  in  this  sentenoe  the  mdtm  moat  obvioody 
be  mystioal  not  merely  ethical),  coalesces  into  a  mngle 
spirit  with  Him.  Paol  now  touches  the  principle 
which  justified  him  in  speaking  of  the  body  rather 
than  the  speoiflc  organs  in  reply  to  the  analogy  from 
(he  belly.  Fornication  invcdves  the  body  itself  in  a 
sense  in  whioh  no  other  sin  does,  not  even  if  it  be  a 
physical  sin  like  gluttony  ox  drunkenness.  It  is 
saorilega  against  the  tempte  of  tha  Holy  Qhost,  uid 
fmjdiss  a  ouim  to  dispoee  m  himself  which  no  Christian 
oan  m^ei  He  does  not  belong  to  himself,  he  has 
bem  bought  with  a  inioe.  We  have  Pagan  inscrip- 
tions from  Delphi  in  which  the  manumisedon  of  a  slave 
is  represented  as  his  purchase  by  the  god  with  a  view 
to  ms  freedom  (QaL  01).  The  price  tisre  is  no  doubt 
the  death  of  Christ  (I  P.  liSif,  bnt  the  metaphw  of 
nnscon  mnat  not  be  pressed,  ebe  tiie  qnesUon  arises, 
as  in  patristio  theology,  *'  To  whom  was  the  ransom 
paid  f  ^'  It  is  most  nnlikefy  that  Paul  thoueht  of  the 
answer,  for  many  oenturies  so  popular,  that  since 
the  devil  was  man's  master  the  price  must  have  been 

Eid  to  him.    The  strece  lies  on  the  fact  that  they 
ve  been  set  free  from  the  old  bondaga  BntChristian 
freed<Hn  Is  bondage  to  Christ  wlwse  slave  Paol  de- 
lightatooaUMm^ 
va  PnUeaMasto]I>Bta|«.(MI«0]r,aiidDlTon«. 


—At  this  point  Fftol  takes  ap  a  letter  seat  bf 
Corinthian  c^nioh  inviting  bib  judgment  osi  ■wvkm 
questions,  apparently  indicating  their  own  vienra  witl 
some  s^-satisfaotion.  The  re^  probaUy  foOows  tb 
order  ot  the  letter,  not  only  as  to  iha  aabjeots  e 
gMteral,  but  the  different  Imnoliea  of  them.  Tb 
exT^ains  tiie  somewhat  haphaurd  developcaei^  <rf  tb 
sobjeot  in  this  chapter.  (On  the  questioDB  diemmd. 
see  p.  660.)  The  view  pnt  forward  in  the  lettar  n 
that  cdibaoy  should  be  praotised  in  Uw  ohnrch.  ^tk 
a  view  was  not  unnatural  in  a  city  so  foul  as  Goc^ 
1-7.  Paul  begins  b^  asserting  his  own  peesonal  pnfa^ 
enoe  for  absolute  oontinenoe.  But  be  reoogniaea  Utat  da 
is  a  counsel  of  perfectitm.  AootHrdioxly  be  leoanaatBk 
marriage  so  that  tuudiaitity  may  oe  psemntad,  nri 
marria^  of  ooniae,  fa  the  form  of  mooqgasBy  [>). 
And  this  must  be  a  real  marriage,  in  which  the  ^ymai 
obligati<His  of  each  to  the  oth^  are  duly  obaamd, 
for  m  this  matter  both  belong  not  to  theniaelves  bet 
to  each  other.  So  neither  may  withhtM  from  tl^e 
other  the  marriage  doe  unleas  by  mntnal  MTeeeseat 
if  they  feel  that  they  wiD  thus  be  more  ondistiarted 
tar  prayer  (c/.  TvlameiU  of  NaMUs  88.  *'  And  s 
season  to  abetidn  theie&CMn  for  us  prmyve  **) ;  bat 
such  periods  trf  abetinenoe  shoold  not  be  prahuftsd 
or  Satan  will  tempt  them  to  Boek  satiaCaottGa  mb- 
whera  He  sa^  thto,  however,  by  way  (rf  nanfirsnm. 
not  injunction.  It  is  nnfortunattuy  not  <dear  to  ^st 
"  this  '*  refers.  The  twm  *'  ocmoeeaion  "  suggeBts  thai 
it  is  oonoeeBi<Hi  to  weakness,  and  this  is  supportsi 
hy  7.  TbA  point  might  then  be,  I  should  pmer  tihst 
yonr  abstinenoe  shoold  be  permanent  not  teuiputaty, 
This  is  very  improbable ;  Paol  regaided  tibe  daapr 
oi  ino<mtineaoe  as  too  serious  to  ran  tlie  riA  sact 
advioe  would  imply.  Besides,  the  fawgoage  had  bac 
that  of  definite  mjnnotion.  It  U  more  prob^rie  tifl 
he  is  referring  to  his  genMal  advioe  on  the  vriifeft 
On  the  wb6l»,  however,  it  Meoia  beat  to  take  a  m 
referring  to  the  ahatanenoe ;  the  oonos— iwi  te  to  lb 
view  n^ed  in  the  ehnroh  letter.  He  doee  luA,  ia  Ai 
interests  of  the  r^isioos  Ufe,  ordain  that  sooh  nnsimi 
shoold  be  observe^  bnt  he  is  willing  to  make  ibi 
exception  to  the  role,  provided  it  can  be  done  wjtfe- 
oot  moral  lidL  He  would,  of  oonrse,  pieier,  hs  ob- 
tinnes,  that  all  men  had  his  own  gift  of  nmili—nr 
Bot  there  is  divendty  of  gifts,  and  that  by  OoA  tf- 
pointmentt  so  ^at  legolMioiii  most  be  gontaai  bM 
by  personal  prsfereooes  bnt  by  the  ban  faets  «|  Ik 
situation. 

8-24.  He  now  passes  on  to  special  filawea.  VfM, 
thoee  who  are  unmarried  or  have  lost  their  psilMii 
It  woold  be  best  for  them  to  follow  Panl'a  namA 
and  remain  as  they  are.  Bnt  if  they  have  not  tbw 
of  ocmtin^ioe,  it  would  be  better  to  tOMiry  tlna  Wm 
inflamed  with  IBknt  desire.  The  marrfed  moat  tM 
in  the  married  state,  as  Jesus  BQmself  nrnnnianiii  I 
the  wife  should  leave  her  husband,  she  mnet  HMk 
from  contracting  a  nerw  union,  or,  if  she  Ceels  As  Ml 
have  a  man  to  live  with,  she  must  make  it  i^vB 
her  husband,  fiimihu'ly,  the  hosband  mask  not  #1^ 
Hbe  wile.  So  mnoh  for  the  oaae  vfaere  boA  mt  Cb^ 
tiana  But  for  tlie  oases  where  ono  is  a  heattaw  » 
oommaad  of  Jesus  oan  be  quoted.  B  Um  beathak 
willing  to  oontinoe  the  tehttioaslup,  the  CUrtiBah 
not  to  dissolve  it  It  was  natoralfor  a  CbiMka* 
feel  that  the  oontinuanoe  oi  the  relation  iayahai  d» 
fllement  and  made  the  member  <rf  GkM 
Paol  iv^iM  tbat  tiie  relation  woiki  in  tfe 
way.  The  onbriievsr  does  not  deflla 
the  Ohristian  otmseorates  the  mabsUetat. 
not  the  flaws  wota  heathMi 
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«n  CStristian  hdineM,  the  offapring  o{  tiw  marriage 
lut  be  unclean,  springiiig  from  paruita  both  imolean* 
le  intrinscally,  the  other  by  oontaminatton.  But 
e  ohUdren,  bo  Paul  asserts  without  argmnmt,  are 
ly,  and  this  invotvefl  the  hdinees  of  the  parenta 
le  oonoeption  of  "  holiness  "  here  is  not  ethical, 
imately  it  is  primitive  (p.  196).  The  unbeliever, 
art  turn  any  ocMnieimtion  on  ua  part  and  BimjdT 
virtue  of  the  maniiige  with  a  believer,  is  sanotifleii 
3n  if  he  remaine  an  unbeliever ;  he  is  not  plaoed  hy 
n  a  state  of  salvation,  this  remains  very  problemati- 
(16}.  To  primitive  thought  holiness  and  unclean- 
H  are  alike  infectious.  The  drole  of  ideas  is  strange 
us,  and  should  not  be  modernised.  The  nnbelierer 
y.  however,  abandon  the  Christian.  In  that  oaae^ 
>  latter  is  to  hdd  the  tie  no  laa^  binding  nor 
k  to  maintain  a  relationship  in  which  peace  cannot 
peeerved,  all  the  more  that  the  saorifioe  may  not 
1  to  the  other's  salvation.  The  general  rule  whioh 
il  layB  down  in  all  his  ohorohes  appliee  here,  let 
h  oontinne  in  hie  Divinely-appointed  poeil^on.  U 
has  become  a  Christian  iniile  oiroummsed,  let  him 
■ec^  to  obliterate  the  marks  and  adopt  the  Qentile 
le  of  life;  if  nnoiioomciaed  let  him  not  aooept  the 
gations  of  cironmcision.  For  circumciBion  and  nn- 
umoision  have  no  intrinsic  worth,  what  matten 

0  keep  God's  oommandmenta  The  rule  "  stay 
ire  you  are  "  applies  to  the  slave,  he  most  not 
tbie  about  his  position ;  though  if  he  can  become 

he  should  use  the  opportunity  of  freedom  {p.  660). 
ahouki  not  make  a  trouble  «  hia  daverr,  for  tw 
e  who  beoomea  a  Christian  ia  thoeby  made  CSuiat's 
&  All  alike  have  been  bought  with  a  price,  as 
purohaae  of  Qod  let  them  not  make  men  th^ 
tersL  It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  Paul  is  allud- 
in  23b;  after  31a  it  sounds  stranga  Presumably 
meaning  is  that  the  Christian  should,  aa  one  who 

Christ  his  master,  nfosa  to  beoome  tada,voi  to 
)ly  human  standuda.  The  Jew  who  had  the 
»tion  for  effacdng  the  marks  ot  oiroumoiBion  (i8a), 

he  might  escape  Gentile  modcery,  the  Gentile 

submitted  to  ciroumcision  (i8I>)  to  conciliate 
ah  prejudioe.  are  equally  in  his  mind  with  the 
)  whom  he  haa  jost  been  addreesing.  Bondage  to 
It  emanoipatfls  a  man  from  bondage  to  hnman 
ion ;  servile  etmformity  is  unworthy  <rf  Vb»  inde- 
enoe  He  oonfera. 

Widows:  perhaps  we  shookl  read  ** widowers" 

F.  Boia),  since  "  unmarried  "  seems  to  be  strictly 
aline,  and  not  to  include  women,  and  Paul  has 
eoial  seotion  on  "virgina"  in  25-40. — 10a.  Cf. 
532,  199,  Mk.  1O9,  Lk.  16i8^16.  l9  not  under 
age:  is  not  botmd  by  Christ's  regulation  to 
Be  the  eepantion,  Paul  need  not  mean  that 
leeerted  Christian  is  free  to  marry  again,  desertion 
IHxi^  the  marriaga  Still  he  may  mean  this. — 
.ome  think  Paul  means  that  the  dhristian  should 
with  the  heathen  in  hope  of  securing  the  latter's 
tion  ;  in  this  case,  we  should  render  "  thou  shalt 
nve^"  But  this  should  have  followed  13 ;  in  its 
Qt  poritiffin  it  means  that  the  Christian  should 
n  the  very  problematio  hope  of  winning  the 
len  for  Chnst,  pendst  in  maintaining  a  situation 
1^  not  to  peace,  the  Christian's  vocation,  but  to 
al  exaspwation. — 19.  Cf.  GaL  56,  615,  CoL  3ii. 
-40.  Paul  now  passes  to  the  case  of  Tii^:inB,  on 

1  the  ohuToh  had  invUed  hia  judgmrat.  The 
a  ia  one  d  peculiar  difficulty.  It  is  geawrally 
:bt  that  Paul  ia  dealing  with  the  relations  of  a 

(or  gvudian)  to  the  marriage  o£  his  dawhter 
tad).    The  deoieion  whether  the  maiden  ahouki 


be  married,  and  if  so  to  wIkhii,  rested  with  the  fathw. 
In  that  ease  bis  gencval  winoiple  holds  good  that 
in  view  oi  the  impending  distress  it  is  better  for  no 
new  ties  to  be  created.  But  if  uiy  father  (or  guardian) 
thinks  that  he  ta  acting  in  an  unseemly  way  towards 
hia  daughter  (or  ward),  she  being  of  an  age  to  many 
and  her  nature  imperiously  demanding  it,  hs  is  at 
Uberty  to  cany  ont  his  desire,  he  does  not  sin  in  doing 
80,  let  the  maiden  and  her  suitor  marry.  But  if  there 
be  no  such  oompulaioD  in  the  oase,  and  he-  haa  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  give  her  in  marriace,  hia  decision 
is  to  be  commended.  He  does  well  if  he  gives  her  in 
marriage,  but  better  if  he  does  not^  But  this  inter- 
pretation is  exposed  to  serious  objeotiona,  (a)  Paul 
ia  dealing  with  the  oase  <d  viq;ina ;  but  he  begins  by 
saying  what  is  good  for  a  man  (26-280),  and  reverts 
to  this  in  32£  (&)  It  is  curious  that  he  should  twioe 
a^ert  that  the  marriage  is  not  sinful  (28,  36) ;  since 
marriage  was  not  regarded  as  sinful  in  itaeU,  tl»  oase 
in  question  seems  to  have  had  exceptional  features 
whioh  made  the  view  that  sin  was  involved  plausible. 
But  on  the  usual  inteipretation  the  marriage  was  quite 
normal  (c)  If  Paul  had  in  mind  the  rdattcmship  of 
a  father  to  his  danditer,  it  ia  Strang  that  he  does  not 
speak  of  father  and  dai^ter.  This  difScuHy  is  miti- 
gated but  not  removed  by  the  reply  that  his  language 
is  indefinite  because  he  wishes  to  include  the  relation- 
ship of  guardian  and  ward.  Since  the  father  was  the 
Qsnial  gujudian,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  speak 
»m^y  ol  that  rdatitmship,  leaving  the  othM  case  to 
be  understood,  {d)  The  phrase  "act  unseemly," 
while  possible,  is  not  a  natural  tme  to  we  <rf  tho  fatlMr*s 
conduct,  (e)  11  Paul  has  been  speaking  of  father  and 
daughter,  *'  let  them  marry  "4s  harsh,  since  the  ante- 
cedent has  to  be  stfpplied.  (/)  "Daughter"  ia  not 
expreeaed  in  the  Gr.,  which  is  literally  "  hia  viigin  " 
in  36,  "  his  own  viigin  "  in  37  and  38.  The  former  is 
a  remai^U^  the  totter  an  amazing,  oqucessioai  for 
"his  onmairied  daughter."  These  dimonltiee  dis- 
appear if  Paul  is  deomig  with  a  8[aritual  mairiage  in 
which  a  man  .and  woman  united  in  taking  a  vow  of 
oontinencci  This  practice  is  known  as  far  back  as 
the  second  century,  and  at  a  later  period  gave  rise 
to  seriooB  scandal,  since  the  man  and  woman  often 
lived  in  the  same  house.  Paul  favours  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vow,  hot  advises  marriage  in  oase  the  man's 
weakness  in  s^-oontrol  is  likely  to  preoiitttate  moral 
disaster.  Tbie  gives  a  coherent  interpretation  of  the 
passa^  It  is  exposed  to  two  difficulties.  One  is 
that  it  requires  the  rendering  '*  marry "  instead  of 
*'  give  in  marriage  "  in  38.  J^^helis  accepts  the  usual 
rendering,  but  suppoeea  Paul  to  advise  that  the  man 
in  the  condition  deeoribed  in  36  should  determine  the 
situaticai  by  giving  the  viifpn  in  mMriage  to  someone 
else.  This  is  wholly  unnatmal ;  the  obvioos  and  proper 
advice  would  be  that  the  man  and  his  viivin  should 
marry,  which  is  indeed  su^eeted  by  3&  u  the  usual 
renderiiu  is  necessary,  we  must  either  set  aside  alto- 
gether the  reference  to  a  spiritual  marriage,  or  suppose 
that  38  is  a  later  insertion,  for  whioh  we  have  no 
warrant.  But  it  is  not  imcvobaUe  that  the  rendering 
"  marry  "  is  legitimate.  The  other  ol^ectim  is  of  a 
more  general  character.  We  have  no  evidenoe  that 
the  custom  originated  so  eulv,  and,  if  it  had,  would 
Paul  have  sanctioned  a  relationship  so  fraught  with 
possibilities  of  moral  peril  T  Our  ignorance  as  to  IJie 
(mgm  oi  mtmy  things  shoukl  make  us  ohaiy  of  pressing 
the  former  point  As  to  the  latter,  we  must  beware 
at  viewing  the  institnticHi  through  tiie  scandals  whidi 
later  disuedited  it,  Witii  faol's  strong  prefersnoe 
tor  oelflMKiy,  ^kdgfit  to  observe  it  migl^  seem  mlt^- 
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worthy,  and  that  a  man  and  woman  should  oombina 
for  mutual  eaoooragMiient  in  saoh  a  pledge  would  seem 
perhaps  not  nnfittinf.  The  moral  peril  would  be  met 
by  the  possibility  of  marriage  in  oase  the  stitdn  on 
oontinenoe  became  too  severe.  And  we  must  not 
underrate  the  elemental  force  of  primitire  enthouasm, 
or  too  hastily  apply  to  the  -ohoiQii  of  the  fint  oentuiy 
our  own  standaros  of  what  is  fitting. 

PanI  has  no  word  d  Jesns  to  settle  the  matter, 
but  siTes  his  cndnion  as  one  endowed  through 
CStiisrs  meroy  with  a  judgment  worthy  of  trust.  The 
impending  trouble,  "  the  woes  the  Messiah  "  which 
are  to  usher  in  the  new  era,  makes  any  ohange  of  state 
nndesiiableL  Let  the  married  and  the  single  remain 
as  tiuy  am  It  is  aooordingly  beat  that  the  intention 
to  oootinoe  hi  the  relatjonsiup  in  queetion  shonid  be 
oarried  ont.  Still,  if  the  man  marries,  be  has  not 
sinned,  nor  yet  the  virgin.  They  will  suffer  in  the 
troubles  that  are  oomins,  and  he  would  guard  them 
from  this.  The  interval  that  will  elapse  before  the 
Second  Coming  is  cat  short,  so  that  all  human  ties 
and  relationships  should  be  held  with  indifference — 
marriage,  moaming,  moniment,  poiohaae ;  the  world 
must  be  used,  bat  not  to  the  full,  for  it  is  a  fleeting 
show.  In  Buoh  a  situation  they  should  be  free  from 
distractions.  In  the  nnmarriea  state  interest  can  be 
concentrated  on  the  Lord's  affairs,  but  the  married 
man  is  preoccupied  with  secnlar  mattws  and  considera- 
tion for  his  wife  and  is  distracted.  The  unmarried 
woman  and  the  virgin  arepreoooupied  with  the  things 
of  tiw  Loid,  to  muntain  do^  and  tpakb  hofy  alike ; 
the  wife  Is  pieooonpied  with  seetdar  aSdis  and  tite 
pleasng  of  ner  husband.  I^ul  says  this  for  their 
advantage,  not  to  put  cdustraint  {mg. )  upon  them,  but 
to  secure  what  is  seemly,  and  imdistraoted  concentra- 
tion on  service  for  the  Lord.  However,  if  in  any 
instance  the  man  feels  that  he  may  be  goilty  of  an 
(rfCenoe  against  the  viiigin'a  ohaotity,  if  he  is  troubled 
with  aKoesB  of  virility  and  his  naturo  demands  marriage, 
he  may  oany  out  the  deeire  without  sin,  let  them  get 
married  (36).  But  if  he  Is  firm  in  purpose  and  driven 
by  no  such  necessity,  and  is  gifted  with  self-control 
and  resolved  to  keep  his  vii;gin  partner  intact,  he  will 
do  well  (37).  li  he  marries  her  he  will  do  well,  if  he 
refrains  fram  muriage  he  will  do  better  still  (38). 
finally,  a  word  as  to  widows.  A  womaD  cannot 
marry  a  second  husband  till  her  present  husband  is 
dead ;  Uien  she  nu>y  many  any  man  she  likes,  pro- 
vided that  he  is  a  Christian.  Hia  judgment,  however, 
as  one  who  possesses  the  Spirit  (as  much  as  those  who 
lay  daim  to  it)  is  that  she  would  do  better  to  remain 
M  she  is. 

831.  The  text  is  very  nnoertain.  Probably  we 
should  accept  the  second  mg. ;  "  divided  "  means  dis- 
tracted between  the  two  daims.  llie  unmarried  woman 
ia  distinguished  from  the  vii^,  the  latter  meaning 
one  dedicated  to  the  celibate  me. 

vnL-ZI.  1.  MMiB  Offered  to  Uoh.— This  also  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  inqoiries  addressed  to  Paul, 
with  the  views  of  the  ohuroh  expounded  to  him  in  a 
sdf-o(»nplaoent  storit.  For  a  disoussiost  of  the  wliofe 
qoaeiacm,  see  pp.  wSOL 

Vm.  Let  Those  who  Have  Knoiriedge  Oontiol  Hb 
BnrclM  by  Love,  lest  thsy  BoId  thdr  Brothtf  for 
whom  Ohilst  Died. — Paul  begins  with  a  quotation 
from  the  clmroh  letter.  They  claim  that  all  have 
knowledge^  Yes,  but  knowledge  makes  men  oon- 
oeited,  tore  devdops  and  oonsolidates  them.  They 
who  fan<7  that  they  know  have  no  right  knowledge ; 
he  who  loves  Ood  isknown  Qod.  a  better  Iroowledge 
tiian  ai^  of  fata  own.   However,  dl  are  awaze  thai  no 


idol  has  any  real  existence  and  that  there  is  only  on* 
God.  For,  aUowing  that  there  are  so-called  goda,  as  k 
tenth  there  are  many  gods  and  lords  the  deinaasL 
yet  Christians  recognise  one  God,  the  Fkther.  aoom 
of  all  things  and  thdr  own  goaC  and  one  Lard,  Jsni 
Christ,  the  efficient  agent  in  creation  and  in  their  on 
redemption.  Yrt  those  who  am  without  euah  knov 
ledge,  when  tJwy  eat  ihia  idol  saeiifioe,  an  a**™***- 
by  the  old  ptrint  of  view,  ud  their  oanscjeaoe^  na£T 
troubled  morUd  sonipleit  ii  stained.  Food  «1 
not  influence  Qod's  decision  at  the  Jndgment.  Ba 
freedom  from  snch  scruples  may  lead  to  disregard  li 
the  weak,  who,  wh«i  he  sees  ti»  "  intoDectnal  *  oob- 
plaoently  reclining  at  the  tem[de  banquet,  will  faeccoM 
tgofi^easiTe  enongh  to  eat,  against  his  own  oomeeisBtt. 
the  idol  food.  ImpatiMit  lack  td  oonsidatmBoo  nmi 
tile  weak  brother  and  ia  a  ion  againefe  CSiziBt.  V»l 
would  never  touch  flesh  again  rather  than  gmtff* 
himself  at  such  ruinous  cost  to  others. 

2.  So  Socrates  recognised  that  he  waa  -wwer  thic 
others,  in  that  while  ul  alike  knew  nothing,  be  akot 
was  aware  of  his  ignoranca — 8.  Note  the  onexpeeud 
turn  of  thought.  He  does  not  say.  By  love  we  Icon 
Ood ;  God's  knowledge  (rf  us  is  so  mntdi  gzeater  s 
oortaittty,  so  much  firmer  a  ground  of  otHUK^atian  and 
assuraocA  —  6b.  Here  essentially  the  Chzistokgy  d 
Colossians  is  impUed. 

IX.  This  chapter  is  not  a  di^reaaion.  and  is  act 
primarily  concerned  with  a  vindication  of  Paul; 
aposUdic  status  and  rights.    He  enforces  his  pka  that 
the  enlightened  should  not  ride  ronghshod  over  aenflft 
they  deqoised,  by  his  own  refosal  to  insist  on  im 
aposttdic  righta   He  too  was  free,  was  an  apoitk 
had  reoeived  his  oommisaion  from  the  risoo  Ixwd,  lui 
apostle^P  to  the  Corinthians  was  indnbitably  attetod 
by  his  work  among  them.   He  (T  and  his  ooQasgaef 
may  accept  maintenance,  travel  with  a  Clusrtjan  wts 
like  other  aposUes  and  the  Loid's  bnthiesL.  Uv» 
he  and  Barnabas  alone  be  eompdled  towotk  for  ths; 
living  T   That  would  be  agamst  hnman  preoeds:. 
against  the  Law  also,  ftH*  by  its  prdiibitjon  of  aaa^ms 
the  ox  as  he  treads  out  the  00m  on  the  thiedting-Aoar 
God  meant  that  the  preaohws  of  the  Gospel  ahoold  be 
supported  in  retnm  for  their  wodc.   If  the  CJorintlnais 
prMted  1^  the  apostolio  sowing,  it  la  no  a^avagni 
claim  that  the  apostles  sbalT  reap  some  — 
advantage  from  them.    They  have  a  prior  ri^t..  Bc 
they  make  no  use  of  it,  that  tJieir  alleged  sdf-seddaf 
may  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  GoapeL  Tmtf  it 
attendants  get  their  livmg  from  the  Tem^n,  alttr 
attendants  uieir  share  from  the  aacrifioea.   11m  Lad 
laid  it  down  (Ht  lOio,  Ik.  10?)  that  preaohon  AosU 
be  muntained  by  their  preaching.    Bwt  Paal  ha 
waiWl  the  prinoiirie,  ami  does  not  mratioB  it  tt 
insinnate  a  claim  for  sopport,  he  wonld  rathsr  4* 
than  make  void  hia  proud  boast  of  independenea  li 
does  not  boast  of  his  preaching;  that  is  not  a  1  umtm 
he  has  chosen,  but  one  imposed  on  fahn  by  the  «i 
of  Ood.    If  he  had  vtdnntanly  adopted  the  aafltag  k 
would  have  had  a  right  to  reward.   Bat  oiBeaM 
has  f  oroed  it  on  him,  he  baa  a  stewaidAqi.  mi  m 
God's  slave  has  no  right  to  payment.   The  pay^iA 
he  claims  is  to  renounce  bis  title  to  anwwtl.  Ikw 
from  all  control,  he  had  yet  beeome  the  atave  of  lA  *> 
win  the  more.   To  Jews  be  became  as  a  Jew.  tottaa 
under  the  Law  he  became  as  they  wece^  all^ai|^  ^ 
was  free,  to  those  without  law  as  diey  wet*  al"^ 


though  under  law  to  Christ,  to  the 
yes,  everything  to  everybody,  to  gain  aoi 
every  metiiod.   He  doesdl  fmr  tbeGoapah  _ 
be  may  he  a  joint  paitakerwith  Ui  MBr«l»k^ 
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Ueaaiogi.  What  effort  is  needed  to  aohieve  that 
rflBult  I  In  the  laoea  all  the  oompetitois  ran,  but  only 
one  wins  the  piize.  Let  them  ran  so  as  to  win,  ezer- 
oiaing,  like  the  athletes,  aeU-^ntrol  at  ever;  point, 
and  for  no  ooiniptible  crown  like  theiia.  He  bimsdf 
niiu  tiw  nanregrviog  zaoe ;  he  bares,  landing  eveir 
Uov  on  the  antagoniab ;  he  beata  Jul  body  Uaiik  and 
blue  pJL  18s  "V'*)  (uod  leada  it  about  as  hia  slar^ 
lest,  haviiia  leraaohed  to  otheia,  he  ibonld  miss  the 
prize  himsuf. 

6.  Aa  we  shoold  infer  also  from  CoL  4io,  2  Tim.  4ii, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  not  permanMitly  estranged 
by  ttieir  qvanel  about  Made  (Ae.  IS36-39).— 81,  Faul 
noma  to  mean  that  the  aHecorioal  intei^netation  was 
diat  oiiginallv  and  ezolusively  intended. 

X.  1-13.  from  this  exposition  of  his  own  wilUng- 
aees  to  waive  his  rights  for  the  s^e  of  others,  dosiiig 
nth  the  solemn  warning  that  the  goal  might  be  missed 
kfter  all,  Paul  returns  to  his  main  theme,  the  meats 
offered  to  idols.  He  does  not  handle  it  directly  In 
[-13  bat  it  is  dearly  in  his  mind.  He  begins  by  re* 
jailing  the  oaae  <rf  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  (Hebu 
t7-4i3),  pointing  the  warning  he  draws  from  it  by  the 
:Qmin(tor  that  their  own  uthers  (for  the  readers, 
ihough  Gmbile,  b^ng  to  the  trae  Israel,  Gel.  616) 
jooaoonod  in  a  sense  the  saoramente  of  baptism  and  the 
Ehioharist ;  and  yet  the  majority  -wGre  destroyed,  bow 
prave  a  warniiu !  They  were  all  (five  times  in  1-4) 
indw  the  oknid  (Fa  lo539>  cf.  £z>  ISzi)  and  passed 
iuoagh  the  Bed  Sea,  and  taus  baptized  themselves 
or  Moses  in  the  water  of  dond  and  sea.  They  ate  the 
ame  food  and  drank  the  same  diink,  both  manna  and 
.he  water  from  the  rook  bein^  endowed  with  a  epiritnal 
jnality.  For  the  rook  which  followed  them  was  a 
ipiritnal,  not  merely  a  material  rook  ;  it  was  the  pre- 
ndstent  Christ,  with  whom  tliey  were  thus  broog^ 
Dto  a  oommunion  rimUar  to  that  mjoyed  by  Chris- 
ians  in  the  Eooharist.  Paul  is  here  giving  us  a  meoe 
if  rabbinism.  We  have  a  double  munatiTe  of  the 
mitingof  therook{Ex.  17,Kii-  2O2-13).  Thelooalities 
wing  difiereot  and  the  identity  of  the  rook  being 
.ssumed,  the  legend  of  the  -water-bearing  lock  that 
ollowed  them  eerily  (xiginated.  It  was  confirmed 
ry  oombining  with  uds  the  Song  of  the  Weil  (Nu.  21 
6-18)  and  explaining  that  the  wdl  was  bidden  spring 
rom  the  wilderness  to  Mattanah.  Suoh  a  rook  be- 
DDged  to  the  supernatural  order,  and  from  the  thought 
hat  it  was  animated  by  an  angel,  Paul  easily  advanced 

0  the  identification  with  Christ.  Yet  God  was 
ngered  with  most  of  them  so  that  all,  except  Joshua 

Caleb,  strewed  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Let  tlwm 
iiofit  by  the  example  and  not  lust  after  the  flesh  oi 
Bozifioe  as  the  Heorewa  did  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
^ypt  (Nn.  11} ;  or  be  idolaters,  as  they  went  on 
rom  feasting  to  idolatrous  dancing  and  revelry 
Ex.  326) ;  or  guilty  of  impurity  (so  constantly  asso- 
iated  with  idolatrv)  which  led  to  the  death  of  23,000 
BTo.  2di-^,  aotnaUy  24,000) ;  or  presume  on  God's 
^rbearanoe  as  those  who  wore  destroyed  by  serpents 
Su.  2I4-6) ;  or  murmur  as  thoee  smitten  by  the 
DMlio  destR^er  (Nu.  1641-50^  The  record  is  for 
hSi  benefit  who  live  where  this  age  and  the  age  to 
ome  meet  (the  terminal  pcont  of  one  is  immediately 
allowed  1^  tbo  initial  pomt  of  the  other,  hence  the 
lojal  "  ends  ">.   Let  th«a  beware  of  over-oonfidenoe 

1  their  itabOiW.  So  far  cmly  human  temptations 
»ve  befaDen  tnem  sneh  as  man  oaa  bear ;  how 
»rrible  Uie  prospect  were  they  to  be  plied  with  supers 
uman  temptations ;  but  Qod  will  protect  them  from 
bis,  giTing  with  the  tenq^atitm  the  issue,  that  thc^y 
lay  hold  out. 


X.  li-22.  Paul  now  deals  directly  with  the  problem 
of  idol  sacrifice.  He  appeals  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Supper.  The  Euoharistic  cup  brings  the  wordiipper  into 
fellowship  with  Christ's  blood,  the  loaf  into  fellowahip 
with  His  oody.  Participating  in  the  one  loaf  the  many 
worahippmi  beoome  one.  So  the  eating  tbe  Isratdite 
Baori&Ms  effects  oommunion  with  the  altar  (so  PhUo, 
not  OT).  Let  these  analogies  be  applied.  Neither 
iho  sacrifice  nor  the  idol  are  real  But  the  sacrifices 
are  offered  to  the  demons  not  to  God  (Dt.  32i7),  and 
thus  bhng  the  participant  into  fetlowsbi^  with 
dnnons.  Tfata  involves  an  intolerable  incompatibility  ; 
they  cannot  oombine  the  Lcvd's  oup  and  table  with 
thoee  of  the  demona.  What  madness  to  rouse  the 
Lord's  jealousy  by  giving  Him  such  a  rival  (Dt  323i)  I 
are  "  the  strong    strongw  than  He  I 

X.  23-XI.  1.  From  the  meal  in  the  idol's  tem^ 
Paul  passes  to  the  question  as  it  arose  in  daily  life.  He 
repeats  that  while  all  might  be  lawful  aU  was  not 
expedient  (613)  or  traded  to  edify.  Each  must  study 
his  brother's  interest  rather  tluui  his  own.  What 
was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  meat  market  might  be 
freely  bought  without  question  as  to  its  antecedents, 
for  it  belon^d  to  God.  If  they  accepted  a  heathen's 
invitation  (Paul  does  not  encourage  them  to  do  so), 
they  should  similariy  eat  without  question.  But  if 
anyone  volunteers  the  information  that  certain  food 
has  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  th^  should  abstain. 
Perliaps  the  weak  brother  is  the  informer,  though  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  aooept  the  invitation  or  w  in 
a  position  to  make  tbie  dranito  statement.  It  may 
quite  well  be  a  heathen,  poesib^  the  host  who  would 
best  know  the  origin  of  the  meat.  If  so,  he  saves  his 
Christian  guest  &om  violating  his  principles.  He 
assumes  that  he  will  have  a  oonsdentious  objection 
to  such  {ood*  The  Christian  may  really  have  no  such 
soruplee,  and  could,  therefdre,  take  the  meat  freely. 
But  the  heathen  would  inevitably  regard  him  as  untrue 
to  his  eonvictions  and  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
religion.  And  this  will  prejudice  him  against  Chris- 
tianity, but  it  may  also  olunt  his  own  conscience  to 
see  oonsdence  thus  apparently  flouted.  Another's 
oonacienoe  must  not  be  made  the  measure  of  one's  own, 
nor  can  one  be  oenauied  for  eating  food  over  which 
thanks  has  been  pronounced.-  All  must  he  done  to 
God's  glory  without  placing  a  hindrance  before  the 
Jews,  heatnui,  or  Christians,  just  aa  Paul  seeks  the 
profit  of  others  for  their  salvation,  so  they  should  make 
him  their  pattern,  as  he  makes  Christ  his  own. 

XI.  2-16.  Women  must  be  Veiled  In  the  Christian 
AssembUea. — It  is  not  dear  whether  ibM  subject  was 
disouaeed  in  the  church  letter. 

Fttul  begins,  in  a  way  that  surprises  us  after  his 
grave  censures,  with  praise  for  their  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  bis  teaching  and  traditions.  But  he  must 
inform  them  that  the  head  of  every  man  (as  distin- 
guished from  woman)  is  Christ,  the  head  of  tne  woman 
IB  man,  the  head  of  Christ,  God.  Woman,  Man, 
Ouist,  God,  fonn  an  asoending  climax  in  which  the 
seocmd  stands  to  the  first,  as  the  third  to  the  second, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  third.  The  predse  meaning  is 
not  clear.  Headship  suf^ests  lordship,  but  Christ  is 
lord  of  woman  as  well  as  man.  Perhaps  the  thought 
is  rather  that  of  archetype  and  ori^^in.  Christ  is  the 
image  of  God  and  denves  His  being  from  Him,  so 
man  is  lefariied  to  Christ,  and  vomaa  to  muL  In  msh 
ease  there  is,  ot  oonrse,  a  differentiating  donent. 
Man  has  a  primary,  woman  a  seoondaty,  relation  to 
Christ,  man  a  secondary,  woman  a  teruary,  relatim 
to  God.  We  are  reminded  of  Hilttm's  similar  depreoia- 
tion, "  He  for  God  only,  riie  for  God  in  him."   4<  <Km- 
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neota  lAthex  badly  -wUh  3  rinoe  we  naturally  interpret 
"  dishonoureth  his  (her)  head  "  to  mean  dishonoon 
Christ  (or  the  man).  Bat  what  follows  forbids  this. 
The  meaiiing  must  be  that  the  man  who  veils  his  head 
for  prayer  or  prophesying,  dishonoura  it,  and  the 
vomsn  who  unveus  it  diahononn  hen.  The  man 
diflhonoara  it  by  soggeeting  that  he  is  under  authoiityi 
whereas  he  is  sapreme  of  created  beings.  The  woman* 
because  to  dispense  with  a  veil  is  no  better  than  to 
out  ofF  the  hair  altc^ether.  The  latter  was  the  punish- 
ment of  an  adulteress  ;  the  abeenoe  of  the  Teil  would 
nicest  that  the  woman  was  of  easy  virtue.  Man's 
hi^  dignity  as  the  image  and  glory  of  God  forbids 
his  wearing  it,  woman's  snbordmate  poshion  as  the 
sloiy  of  man  requires  her  to  do  eo.  The  use  of  "  glory  " 
u  strange;  It  can  hardly  bear  its  ordinoiy  sense  in  a 
oontezt  emphasizing  woman's  inferiority.  Some  suoh 
sense  as  "  r^eotion  "  seems  to  be  required.  Man  is 
original,  woman  derivative,  she  was  created  for  him, 
not  he  for  her.  The  next  verse  (10)  is  very  dif&onlt. 
Usually  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  on  account  of  her 
inferior  position  the  woman  should  wear  a  veil  on  her 
head  as  the  sign  the  man's  authority  owe  her,  on 
account  of  the  angels.  But  "  to  have  authority " 
must  mean  to  poes^  authority  not  to  wear  a  tok^ 
of  subjection.  Ramsay  {Cities  of  8t.  Pavit  pp.  202- 
205;  Luke  the  Phffsieian,  p.  175)  points  out  that 
in  the  East  the  veil  isolates  a  woman  from  the  orowd 
and  seonree  her  from  interferraioe  and  even  observation. 
It  is  her  authority,  without  it  she  is  ddmoeleea.  Hits 
gives  the  ti^t  amae  to  "  authority,"  it  ia  a  woman's 
own  autiionty,  but  it  ia  not  so  clear  how  it  links  into 
the  gMieral  amtment  and  in  particular  how  it  ia 
related  to  the  last  clause^  This  clause  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  interpdation  by  Baur  and  others.  The 
■mtenoe  aerau  oonndete  withoot  it,  and  "for  this 
oanae  "  suggests  that  the  reason  is  fully  oontabied  in 
what  has  gone  before,  whereas  "  because  of  the  angels  " 
■eems  toeive  a  now  reason  which  reoeives  no  develop- 
ment. Tbe  clause  ia  nevertheless  probably  genuine. 
It  does  not  mean,  "lest  the  angeto  who  txe  at  the 
worship  should  be  shocked."  The  general  meaning  is 
that  the  unveiled  woman  is  in  danger  from  the  angels 
as  the  datwhtera  d  mw  from  the  aona  of  the  Glohim 
(Gen.  6t-4*}.  That  stcoy  played  a  luge  part  in  Jewish 
speculations ;  what  the  modem  mind  might  re^rd 
as  fanciful,  was  for  Paul  a  grave  moral  peril  Just 
as  participation  in  the  idol  sacrifice  may  involve  ruinous 
fellowship  with  demons,  so  the  unveiling  of  women 
implied  danger  from  and  to  the  angels.^  The  signifi- 
oance  of  the  veil  ia  not.merel^  that  ooncealmeat  would 
prevent  angdio  lust  from  bong  aroused.  As  DibeUus 
points  out,  it  is  ft  widesfffead  oelief  that  the  veil  has 
magical  power.  Its  function  ia  therefore  to  ward  off 
dangers.  The  danger  is  spedally  present  when  the 
woman  praya  or  prophesies  (cf.  Tertullian,  On  the 
VeHinff  cf  Virging,  oh.  vii.).  Apparently  in  the 
ecatatio  oondition,  measing  into  the  a|Hritmd  realm, 
aha  ia  mora  tacptmi  to  tne  advanoea  of  the  awds 
than  In  her  nonnal  oondition.  Hence  she  neecu  a 
meana  of  protection.  She  needB  it  and  man  does  not, 
jnat  beoauae  she  is  inferior,  further  removed  than  he 
from  the  heavenly  state;  he  is  free  to  enter  God's 

>  Bamwij  has  Ttemttj  (TeaeMnf  of  Paul,  p.  314 1  rcnjgoiMd 
that  P»al  regnids  women  as  in  lunii^  from  tho  Mwela,  "bat 
tbroogh  obedience  to  the  Bocial  cooTentions  tbej  gained  authority 
and  ImmnDltr  from  the  power  demons  or  angeb.  Hie  veil  wm 
theJr  strength  and  protactlon."  Bnt  are  we  to  aKome  that  tbe  ' 
veil  would  bare  the  eame  itgnlfloance  for  the  angels  ae  for  hnman 
beings?  And  what  on  thli  intermtatioit  fa  tbe  point  of  tbe 
empharie  on  the  neoeealty  «f  ttte  vw  when  the  woman  la  piajlog 
or  pwipliii'liny 


preaenoe  with  head  unoorwe^  ahe  eaa  aafely  do  ft 
<ml^  with  a  veil  Dr.  Grieve  su^^ests  "  taKaowm  "  aasa 
equivalmt  to  "authority,"  We  must  not  set  vievi 
aeode  because  they  are  quite  fmogn  to  oar  world 
thought,  or  because  we  are  unwiDing  to  attribute  that 
to  Paul,  nor  mnat  we  cany  back  to  ma  time  oar  fopiki 
angddoey.  Paul  now  guarda  what  he  has  bean  aayiog. 
Man  uuTwwnaB  are  indispensaUe  to  eaoh  other,  sail 
ff  tbe  VMnan  was  originally  framed  frwn  tdie  man.  Uk 
man  oomea  into  the  world  through  her,  and  boci 
really,  like  ail  other  things,  have  their  somce  in  God 
He  resumes-  with  an  ap^al  to  their  own  eense  of  (fe 
fiineas  oi  things,  which  mnat  ahow  the  imaeeiiifiaM 
(rf  a  woman's  imtying  to  God  onveiled.  And  ntfsn 
teaches  that  woman  needa  a  oovering  by  ghing  loaf 
hair  to  a  woman,  but  abort  hair  to  a  man.  He  don 
the  discussion  with  the  curt  remark  1438}  that  1 
anytme  intends  to  be  disputatious  abont  it,  he  it  in 
opposition  to  the  custom  of  Paul  and  hia  oidlewiis 
and  the  other  churches.  The  priooiple  is  that  kMal 
idiosyncrasiea  ehould  be  oootrolfed  by  gmecat  dnnfc 
ouBtom. 

XL  17-^  Tlie  DMMiftUmi  oT  Am  Lort's  Sappr- 

Faul  feels  that  in  one  reepeot  he  moat  restjiet  Ui 
praisa  Their  meetings  damage  rather  than  pnit 
them.  He  cannot  h^p  believing  part  of  what  he 
hears  about  their  divisiona  To  bo  ante  tbey  mns 
have  their  factions,  or  thdr  best  men  wonkl  get  ao 
chance  of  displaying  their  qualities  I  When  tkej 
meet  they  tiave  supper,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  aat  of  tiii 
question  to  oat  the  Lord's  Supper.  Fwialilj  the 
poorer  members  could  not  oome  euiy  being  detainai 
by  th^  work.  The  wealthier  members  oonld  tim*- 
fore  eat  and  drink  aQ  thev  had  brought,  so  that  tie 
vooT,  vhsL  ooold  bring  litUe,  and  that  pnh^ps  eosw 
food,  had  insufficieat  f  w  a  meal  and  had  to  sat  ttii 
under  the  critical  stare  of  the  wcti-to-dkx  So  tktt 
aome  were  hungry,  and  naturally  disooDtented  lari 
envioua,  while  others  became  intoxicated.  Wbst  t 
religioua  atmoephwe  for  the  moat  sacred  zitc^  tht 
remembrance  of  their  Master's  selfless  saoifioe !  Tht 
oommtmal  ^ment  whit^  made  it  a  ohmch  feast  had 
disappeared  and  given  place  to  a  number  of  rliqeia 
The  members  shued  their  food  with  thcor  own  aoteds, 
not  with  the  church  at  large,  and  thus  afmrsitMliii 
their  mutual  exduslveneea  What  a  Itnre-feastl  Ai 
if  the^  had  no  houses  where  th^  oonH  sate  tbmisdrM 
in  pnvaoy  t  that  they  must  put  this  affront  on  Qoif  i 
ooDgregation,  and,  coarsely  indiSeroit  to  the  feefap 
of  the  sensitive,  expose  the  poverty  of  those  vbo  havt 
nothing  I  They  oannot  [dead  igncuanoe  as  to  the  tm 
nature  of  the  rite,  for  Paul  had  told  it  tbem.  aa  ft  M 
come  down  to  him  from  the  Lord  TCmwtf  t^am^ 
oyewitneaaea  of  the  scene.  But  he  wUl  teB  tiMi 
again.  The  aooonnt  which  follows  (23-35}  ia  wmj 
important  as  our  earliest  record,  and  should  be  et» 
pared  with  that  in  Mt.,  Mk.  The  oompsiten 
Lk.  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  anoeitalit^«f  di 
UaU  The  rrferanoe  to  the  betrayal  ia  a  vsty 
piece  of  evidenoe  ewrobMating  Uie  goapel  aoaoatfk 
and  its  incidental  oharaoter  snggeerte  that  W 
related  the  Passion  story  in  ot^wlerahle  detafl.  Hi 
Lord  Jeeus  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  and  bvaict  lli 
bread  saving,  ''This  is  my  body,  whidi  is  tat  jm' 
this  do  m  remembrance  in  me.*^  When  ranar  M 
over  He  took  the  oop  aimilaihr,  aaying.  "  "EBa  mf  ft 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood :  tw  do,  as  oft  41 
drink  it,  in  rranemhiance  cd  ma."  TUa  neaai^  Itari 
comments,  that  whenever  the  command  <t 
to  fulfilled,  they  aet  forth,  sa  in  a 
Lord's  death  till  He  retama.  Wboem; 
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eltlMr  of  the  Mti  «D  oinroithy  muuMT  or  tMipar.  ie 
guilty  of  a  jaeobae  indignity  to  the  Lord's  body  mi 
blood.  Let  no  <me  piemme  to  portidpate  save  after 
ielf-exajninatioD.  lor,  onlesB  he  reoogniseB  that  it  ie 
ChiiBt'a  body  which  is  involved,  and  not  the  mere  bread 
and  wine,  he  partakes  to  his  own  oondemnaticHi.  That 
ia  why  aokneae  is  so  prevalent  among  them  and  not 
a  few  deaths  have  ooooned.  SeU-examinaticn  would 
prevent  soeh  judgmeatai  Yet  let  them  not  miiB  tl^ 
mwdfol  intention ;  it  is  the  Lord's  chaatening  of  His 
people  that  they  may  not  share  in  His  ocmdnnnation 
of  the  worid.  So  at  the  meeting  for  the  oommcHi  meal, 
let  them  wait  for  each  other,  and  if  aeoesaary  take  the 
edge  oS  their  hunger  before  they  oome,  so  that  thc^ 
may  no  Iraiger,  Inr  their  disordeoiy  and  sdfish  ocmdnat, 
dnaw  down  Uw  DiTiue  jndgmoit.  The  regolation  of 
other  matters  oan  itaiid  0T«r  tiB  Fanl  arrives. 

19.  The  lan^vage  *o^J  be  ironioal,  or  may  mean 
Uiat  these  faotioos  are  neosssatiy  to  sift  the  good  f nnn 
bhebad. — 28.  betrayed:  '*  delivered  op  "  (Ce.  to  death, 
Bom.  435)  is  e  possible  rendering,  but  this  does  not 
soh)  "  in  the  night "  so  well — 34;.  this  do:  the  words 
do  not  mean  '"offer  this  saorifloe." — 20*  dtowm  aot 
Eha  body:  possiUy  "the  body*'  may  mean  the 
[Siaroh,  "  the  Lord's  body  "  (see  £iq>.,  Ang.  1915>r- 
ao.  slMp:  the  use  o<  the  OhrMMa  term  death  ma 
aootext  whieh  qMoks  oi  death  a  jadgment  is  vtiy 
jtriking. 

Xn.  Dhrnraw  of  GUb  but  the  Sum  Splrit^The 
qneetioo  of  qsritoal  gifts  had  appazcnUy  beea  raised 
ax  the  ohordi  lettw.  The  tendency  at  Corinth  was  to 
aatimate  gift*  bv  their  showy  laUmr  than  their  sdid 
Aaraoter.  Pam  reverses  the  soale  of  values,  and 
ugues  that  the  tme  oriterion  is  edification  rathw  than 
lieplay.  He  is  also  oonoemed  to  plead  for  diflerentia- 
iion  (n  fonotion  as  neoeesary  for  the  body's  health,  and 
io  proteet  from  disparacemoot  the  lowliest  member* 
■.he  most  oommoiqdaee  nmotim,  as,  eqnaQy  with  the 
lighest,  indispensable  to  the  weUin  of  the  wh^ 
Bat  in  his  raowning  ntteianoe  he  nrgee  that  all  gifts 
u«  worthless  wart  from  lovei 

1-3.  He  be^ns  by  distinguishing  tme  gifts  of  the 
JpiEit  from  their  oountexfut.  Unhapialy  a  is  far  horn 
jtear,  and  tii»  text  is  peihape  oorrupU  Paul  may 
hppeal  to  their  expmlenoe  of  ecstasy  in  their  heathen 
Kmditioa.  Too  will  ranember  htnr  oompletely  yon 
rare  under  oontrol  <^  the  demon,  yon  were  a  mere 
rosoe  throiu[h  which  he  apc^ei  So  it  ia  with  him  who 
peaks  in  the  Spirit.  He  has  no  volition,  and  we  caa 
■bus  aigue  from  the  utterance  to  the  eharaoter  of  the 
ontroL  U  it  is  "  Jesua  Anathema,"  the  Holy  Spirit 
aanot  be  the  soorae  of  inspiration,  if  "  Jesus  Lord  " 
ben  He  most  ba  Therefore  the  speaker  does  not 
[ooevvo;  he  has  no  ohoioe,  but  is  at  tho  meroy  of  his 
onbtoL  Two  dilKculties  might  be  raised.  The 
ostasy  might  be  aimolated,  or,  if  not,  the  demon 
ontrol  might  use  the  tme  Oiristian  formula.  U 
heee  objections  are  not  fatal  (and  Paul  would  perhaps 
lave  refused  to  admit  thur  validity)  the  sense  is  exoel- 
mt.  Otherwise  the  punt  may  tw  that  since  their 
Agan  experieiMe  givee  them  no  gaidanoe  (a),  he  lavs 
\awa  a  prinoiple  (3)  for  them.  The  question  could 
le  laiaed  only  about  tliose  who  professed  to  be  Chiis- 
iiuM ;  pagans  or  Jews,  who  would  natural!;^  say 
'  Jesofl  u  An^hema,"  were  obvioosly  not  vpealaag  in 
he  Hcdy  Spirit,  but  if  a  member  of  the  ohuroh  said 
^  was  he  7  J'hat  a  Christian  should  pronoonoe  a 
axae  Mt  Jesus  would  seem  unthinkable.  But  oer- 
ninly  was  naoessary  qmte  early  to  test  the  ipfaita 
1439. 1  Jik  4x*>.  The  pant  is  not  diBonaeed  how  fa* 
ne  oonld  azgw  from  the  chaFaoter  of  the  ecaitrcd,  aa 


disdoaed  in  the  uttennoe,  to  the  gemfaMnflSB  of  tis» 
man's  Oiristianity ;  ooold  a  sinoeire  Christiaa  be  sub- 
ject to  invaaicm  by  an  evil  spirit  T  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  oonfeasion  "  Jeeus  ia  Lead  "  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Hdy  Spirit  with  certainty  only  when  ^(^en  in 
eostasy.  In  his  n<vmal  oondiuon  a  man  migut  say  ili 
insiDoereb'. 

4-11.  Having  giveu  a  ociteKion  for  detecting  the 
spurious,  PwA  proceeds  to  disonas  the  gifta  There 
are  diversitiee  m  the  manifestation  but  none  in  the 
source.  The  same  Spirit  ia  muufested  in  manifokl 
gifts,  the  same  Lord  in  manift^d  ministrations,  the 
same  God  in  manifold  activities.  Unity  in  the  source 
is  aooompanied  with  riob  divenity  in  the  effects.  Tbe 
gift  is  imputed  to  each ;  none  is  passed  by*  but  it  ia 
given  not  f<»  self-gratafieati(m  but  for  tiie  benefit  ef 
the  choioh.  It  is  to  one  and  the  same  Spirit  that  are 
due  the  word  of  wisdcMn,  the  word  of  knowledge,  faith, 
gifts  of  healing,  power  to  w<xk  miraolee,  proj^eoy, 
discrimination  of  starita,  tongues,  interpretatioD  <A 
t<Higues.  All  are  operationa  <rf  the  same  Spirit,  who 
immurts  to  each  of  His  own  unshackled  will  The 
ooOooation  of  Spirit,  Lord,  God  should  be  observed ; 
ef.  2  Cor.  I314.  8-10  should  be  oompared  with  a8. 
Bom.  126-8*.  Eph.  4ii. 

12-31.  Paol  now  elaborates  an  illustratian  from  the 
body  and  its  munbers.  Here  we  have  organic  unity 
with  diversity  of  funotim  and  interdepemtenoe  of  Um 
whde  and  its  parts,  interdependraice  also  of  the  parti 
themselvea  AU  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every 
other  part  and  of  the  wh<de ;  none,  hovevw  important 
or  beautiful,  can  afieot  to  despise  the  hnmbkr  or  nn- 
seemlier ;  idl  ^mpathetioall^  respond  to  the  pain  or 
honour  of  the  ot&r.  The  illustration  does  not  call 
for  detailed  exposition.  In  is  Christ  is  not  regarded 
as  the  head  of  tne  body,  but  aa  the  body  itseU  of  which 
Christians  form  part.  The  Spirit  in  whom  all  received 
baptism  ia  not  main  but  ouq,  m>  its  efieot  is  to  eonsti- 
tnte  them  all  one  body,  thus  eanmiJling  diatinotitHis 
of  raoe  and  social  ooiulition  even  in  their  extreme 
forma  (QeL  SsS.  C6L  3ii).  And  this  Spirit  not  simfdy 
enfolds  them,  it  saturates  and  penetrates  them.  In  toe 
application  the  readers  are  oalled  *'  body  of  Christ,"  i.e. 
soui  is  thur  intirinsio  cpiality ;  they  are  individnalhr 
munben,  eaoh  m  his  apherst.  Qoi  haa  ai^Kdnted 
various  members  in  the  Church  to-ezenise  Taiious  func- 
tions (S-io,  Bom.  1 26-8*,  GjA.  4i  I,  c/.  pp.  64Sf . ),  those 
<d  apoetlesbip,  prophecy,  teaching^  woinng  of  mitaolea, 
healing,  helping,  direction,  and,  aa  last  of  the  list, 
speaking  witn  t<nigneB  ;  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues 
is  added  in  30.  None  of  these  functions  is  exermsed 
by  all,  timr  aie  distributed  am(Hig  the  membera. 
liwy  AmUS  dtare  the  higher  gifta  What  he  means 
is  explained  in  14.  But  before  he  pursues  the  thnne^ 
he  points  them  to  love  as  something  oetter  than  all  the 
nfts,  in  a  panecyric  which  is  tite  pearl  of  his  writingiL 
He  had  studied  to  some  porpoae  the  oharaoter  and 
career  of  Jeeus. 

XHL  All  m»  and  Saeflflesf  am  WorthleM  without 
Love,  whleh  is  SiQmne  and  InomvanUe^Tfae 
(Aaptw  faUs  into  three  divisions :  (a)  soperiative  gifts 
aoa  oostUest  surrenders  are  valucwsa  in  the  abscmoe 
of  love  (1-3) ;  (b)  description  of  love's  manifold  exod- 
lenoes(4-7);  (c}loveiBimperi8habie(&-i3>.  Itialinked 
to  cha.  12  and  14  by  the  mention  in  if.,  8&,  of  tcmgoea 
and  prophecy.  But  knowledge  and  faith,  the  surrender 
oi  pr(^»nty  and  of  life,  are  also  selected  as  examples 
of  things  moat  highly  esteoned.  The  angels,  it  was 
assnmen.  used  laognage  ia  theb  interooame  with  tmob 
Othw;  hot  althongh  Uwra  had  been  no  parallel  among 
timi  to  the  oatastoophe  ol  Babd,  h>  was  thought  that 
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Tarioofl  orders  of  angels  had  their  own 
The  Testament  <4  Job  repreeenta  Job's  thiee  daughters 
•s  each  praiaiiif  Gkxl  in  the  dialect  of  a  particular 
angedio  order,  u  Paul  can  speak  in  all  heavenly  and 
earthly  tongoes  but  is  devoid  of  love,  he  is  tike  a  noisy 
gong  or  (paging  cymbal,  mm  sound  not  musio, 
monotonous,  inarticulate,  conveying  no  intelligible 
thought  and  expressing  no  feeling.  The  faith  that 
removes  mountauifi  is  a  raminisoenoe  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing. In  3  *'  bestow  "  means  to  give  away  in  moreeb. 
There  is  much  unoertamty  as  to  the  reading  in  the 
next  clause.  RVm,  "that  I  mayglory,"  is  very 
strongly  attested,  and  accepted  by  WH  and  Haniack. 
It  is  flatter,  and  the  phraae  "  give  my  body  "  is  too 
vague  and  indefinite  by  itself ;  we  should  be  tdd  to 
wut  the  body  is  to  be  sanendraed.  It  is  qneetitntable 
whether  it  givee  a  good  sense.  What  is  required  is 
an  act  intiinsioally  exc^ent  made  moraUy  void  by 
lack  of  loTft  U  the  object  of  the  sonender  is  that  he 
may  boast,  the  love  of  glory  empties  the  act  ot  much 
if  not  all  of  its  moral  oxooUence.  The  objection  is  miti- 
gated if  "jsjttxy"  is  the  Isgttimate  gloiyjng  at  the  bar 
of  Gk>d.  But  RV  seemB  intrinsicalh'  preferaUa  The 
burning  is  probaUy  not  martyrdom,  bnt,  as  the 

fhiase  suggests,  seu-immolation.  Shortly  before,  an 
ndian  who  aooompamed  the  embassy  seait  by  Poms 
to  Augustus  burnt  himself  alive  at  Athens,  and  Paul 
may  uve  seat  his  tomb.  An  eadier  funooa  example 
ma  that  of  an  Indian  gymnosoiAust  who  bami  himself 
alive  in  the  time  of  Alncander  the  Oieat.  The  deacrip- 
ticm  of  love  (4-7)  needs  little  comment.  Love  is 
patiaot  nndit  pndonged  provocation,  benevolent,  free 
from  mvy  and  jealousy,  is  not  given  to  display,  is  not 
conceited,  exhibits  no  impropriety  in  bwaviour,  is 
not  self-seeking,  is  not  mraged  uid  embitt««d,  does 
not  vindiotivdy  treasure  up  Its  wrongs,  is  not  gmUfled 
the  tiinmpb  of  injostioe  bnt  by  that  of  trotio,  keeps 
ito  own  counsel  (c/.  mg.,  *'  oovereth  believes  and 
hopes  the  beet,^atie«iuy  endorea  all  trial&  Finally 
(S-13)  Paul  affirms  the  imperishableneas  of  lov& 
Love  is  never  superseded,  but  prophecies,  toognee, 
and  knowledge  are  only  partial,  and  will  be  superfluons 
when  perfection  is  attained.  They  belong  to  the  stage 
of  ohildhood,  to  be  left  behind  at  maturity.  All  our 
apprsliension  ei.  sj^toal  realitiee  is  at  presmt  indirect 
and  indistinot,  sooh  as  is  gained  from  the  r«Bection 
in  a  metal  mirror ;  then  it  will  be  direct,  immediate, 
dear,  vision  face  to  faoe  (Nu.  128).  Then  partial 
knowledge  and  partial  prophecy  will  give  place  to  know- 
ledge of  God  Hke  Qod's  Knowledge  of  us.  So  faith, 
hope,  love  last  on  into  the  w<a'ld  to  oome,  but  love  is 
the  greatest  of  the  triad. 

XIV.  Fropheey  and  teeaUng  wfth  TongDM*  flulr 
RelaOre  Value  and  thdr  naee  In  the  OtanHk  Gatheiliic. 
— Paul  now  comes  to  the  direct  oomparisom  between 
the  two  tvpes  of  eCbtatio  speech  on  which  h^ Judgmwt 
differed  from  that  preva£Hit  at  Corinth.  Both  pro- 
phecy and  speaking  with  tongues  were  genuine  expree- 
rions  of  the  Siniit^B  inapin^on;  Paol  himself  spoke 
with  t<Higae«  mon  tiian  all  (18),  and  conceded  a  certain 
place  to  them  in  the  asaembly  (27,39),  hut  esteemed 
proT^heoy  as  one  of  the  greater  gifts  to  be  earnestly 
desired.  Prophocv  was  inspired  preaching  (pp.  647f.) ; 
on  "  ^waking  with  tongues,"  see  p.  648. 

1-20.  Love  is  to  be  pursued  beyond  all  things,  bnt 
spiritual  gifts  are  to  be  eageaty  desired,  abc^  all, 
prophecry.  He  -who  exHdses  the  gift  of  t<mgiiee  holds 
oommonion  -wiih  God,  uid  is  nnintdligible  to  his 
fdlows,  sinoe  he  is  speaking  mystenea  in  the  Spirit- 
inmbed  eostasy.  Tua  pra^neAt  on  the  other  hand. 
boOds  np»  strengthens,  ud  oonsoles  nmL   One  edifies 


the  mpeaker,  not  indeed  1^  the  oominnniBsthM  cC 
fresh  knowledge,  iot  normally  he  cannot  himswif  uMla- 
stand  what  be  says  (ist*  19)  but  by  the  eKpeneooe 
inspiration  and  the  feUowsnip  d  hia  spirit  witb  G<d 
(2,28),  thoiuh  the  uudeiatandiDg  is  donnaiit.  The 
proidtet  edifies  the  ohwoh.  idnoe  he  speaks  what  all 
can  understand.  Hence,  while  Paul  ooold  wish  that 
all  had  the  gift  of  tongnas,  he  would  prete  thai  thej 
should  prophesy  (Nu.  11 29);  it  is  the  greater  ai  the 
two  gifta,  unless  to  that  erf  tongoee  the  gift  of  mtsr- 

CAtion  be  added,  so  that  the  choroh  noay  ^ 
efit.  Suppose  he  came  to  them  speakang  vilk 
tcngttes,  what  good  would  he  do  them  onleM  be  ad- 
dressed them  in  intelligible  language,  impartteg  rei4» 
tion.  knowledge^  pmplksajring  or  twawiing  t  Ens 
inanimate  mnsiQal  *inBtnmHnta,  whatlwr  wind  a 
stoinged,  must  not  keep  on  one  note  or  no  one  wiB 
reoc^^nise  any  tune  ;  while,  if  the  olarion  givea  otA  aa 
indistinot  sound,  none  will  realise  that  be  is  sno- 
moned  to  the  battla  Similariy  unless  their  toagaa 
— here  (9)  in  the  liteial  sense — otter  intelligibte  mpnA, 
how  will  what  is  said  be  known  T  It  wall  be  foA 
talking  to  the  wind.  There  are  so  many  laagaagos 
in  the  worid,  and  not  me  witiiont  rignifioaiiea,  and 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  each  other's  laBgaagi 
will,  when  thf^  meet,  be  motoally  oninte^giw 
foreigners.  Zealons  as  they  are  for  qiizHa,  they  mart 
let  their  zeal  take  Um  diieotion  of  aboondiiig  ai  sack 
gifts  aa  wiU  beneAt  the  ohnnh.  He  wiio  baa  tbaoift 
of  Umgaaa  should  piay  for  tiu*  of  intaranfeate. 
When  he  prays  in  a  tongue  his  spirit  prayi^  toe  iiisW 
standing  ts  banen,  it  can  produoe  no  froit  for  atbem 
Whether  he  pra^  or  saga,  understanding  ea  weO  si 
spirit  shall  parudpatei  Otherwise,  when  one  ah« 
thanks  in  the  sjnri^  how  will  any  non-mambor  me  ii 
present  be  able  to  ntter  the  **  Amen  "  at  tlM  <ln 
since  he  will  not  know  whether  he  can  endorse  what  hss 
bemt  said  }  Trao,  such  a  thaiAigiTing  is  qidto  gooi 
in  itself,  bnt  the  other  gains  no  profit,  l^nl  ia  gnSw 
to  God  that  he  has  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  f nUeriaeaBBn 
than  all  of  them  and  so  speaks  of  it  with  hMirtn  fcaov- 
ledge;  yet  when  in  chnroh  he  woold  aoooar  vsit 
five  words  intelligible  to  himseU  and  he^iAil  to  oSan 
than  ten  thonsuul  in  a  toogne. 

«.  It  is  not  dear  whether  Paul  means  that  tks  wm% 
is  nnpnfltable  if  he  speaks  with  toognea  alone  and 
does  not  proceed  to  exmiae  some  intslBgibte  gA  ia 
Itddition,  or  if  he  fails  to  interpret  the  tonne  apesck. 
which,  if  interpreted,  would  prove  to  be  dao  one  sf 
the  gifts  named. — 16,  Possibly  *'  the  unlearned  "  IQt 
ididtes)  is  the  unbaptiied.  Some  think  a  special  pan 
waa  reserved  for  the  oateolranMiis  in  Ae  meatiBg^oeK 
Bnt  it  is  qnestionable  whether  matters  had  nashri 
this  devek^jAnent.  The  same  term  is  naed  ia 
where  he  is  classed  with  the  nnhefciming  aa  liha^  H 
pronounce  an  unfavoorable  judgment  on  taafa» 
RVm  is  hardly  satisfaotoiy,  far  ibe  jadgment  ol  n  k 
that  of  an  ootsider,  hardly  of  a  Chrirtian ; 
w3i  members  of  the  C3iuroh  xeeogniaed  On 
Haa  behind  the  gjfts,  lAetiier  IbfimwIiHs 
not.  Till  Mill  I'lh'ilTiTii  ill  III!  Tai  iiMijiiii|iallij  llial  hsf 
be  expected  to  add  *' Amen  "  at  tbe  end  of  a  CMhB 
pn,yer  that  he  understands ;  he  ia  more  of  a  mmtai 
with  some  leaning  to  Christianity,  which  tatgr  baalkw- 
lated  or  oheid[ed>r  what  he  hears  in  tbe  etanki  Ifes 
vnbdiaver  is  defiiutalv  hostile  and  jwejiiiiinii  M 
rin^  OQt  the  fonner  hate,  though  tbe  wmintmf  tt« 
ohmuh  would  share  his  inoapaoity  bo  andsnMaA 
rinoe  the  C^iristiaa  would  take-lt  for  putod  AiAlla 
player  was  truly  inspired,  beoanse  ha  leoanMi  ifea 
gmuineMH  of  the  ^enoHwiion  and  tallMMlllvhe 
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^eq^atflfy  Mlegouded  by  tha  aTail^ile  tcBta  (99. 

20-26.  Sooh  OTer-vahriog  of  toognea  xevcab  an  in* 
fuitile  intelligeiice  (s  ^ittrp  thniat  for  »  church  so 
rich  in  intflUeotaak) ;  only  in  malioe  is  it  mofier  to  be 
babea  Sor^tore  aimoiinoee  the  Lord  inll  tpeok 
by  men  of  atrange  toogQae  to  tltia  peoide  and  yet  they 
1^1  not  hear.  ToogneB  then  are  a  sign  to  unbelievers, 
not  to  believan;  prophecy  ie  for  beUevere,  not  nn- 
bdteven.  80  if  Uw  chonih  is  aamnbled  and  aD  ipeak 
with  tongues,  and  oon-members  or  nnbelieven  come  in, 
they  wilTthink  the  whcde  aaaembly  has  eone  mad.  Bnt 
if  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  tneae  ewaseo  oomea  in 
and  all  psopheqr.  he  is  oonvioted  and  judged  by  all,  the 
things  he  snpoosea  to  be  known  only  to  himmU  are 
diasged  into  tiM  light,  and  thus  he  is  broDght  to  vorship 
Oooand  raooguie  ffls  vnmmoo.  The poiot  of  ssa  is 
not  that  tOBgOM  ue  a  agn  oondndng  to  the  salvatiim 
of  nnbeKeraa,  and  that  the  Corintouns  defeat  Ood's 
purpose  hy  all  speakiiu  vith  tongnes  at  onoe  so  that 
the  ^ga  nuasee  its  mark.  We  cannot  indeed  press  the 
fact  uat  the  {^pbeoy  was  one  of  judgment  (Is.  28iif.*) 
■iaoe  Paul's  use  of  tiie  OT  ms  not  omtrolled  by  its 
original  smsei  Bat  the  last  olaose  proves  that  the 
sign  vas  not  intended  faTOQtaUy.  Axutlkeinterprata- 
tua,  "  M  tjfeak  vith  tongoes  at  onoe  "  is  nnjustifiabtei 
For  24  olmoiisly  does  not  mean  that  all  prophesy  at 
onoe,  since  this  vonid  hare  been  not  moob  leas  of  a 
Babel  than  the  other,  and  not  calculated  to  have  the 
effect  described  in  24!  In  both  cases  they  qteak 
lively  not  simnltaneoo^.   Tnigaes  will  estab- 


lish nnbelievNS  in  their  anbaliet.  As  th«y  hsar  speaker 
after  speaker  poor  oat  nnintelligible  baiangaes,  tiim 
will  draw  the  mferenoe  that  the  members  are  aU  mad 
and  that  Christiaoity  is  an  insane  delusion. 

9S-40.  Paul  now  lays  down  the  rules.  At  preaeot 
at  their  assemblies  all  are  eager  to  speak  in  one  way  or 
snother.  But  the  edification  of  the  Churoh  is  to  be 
the  gOTsnibig  prinoiplei  Two  may  speak  in  tongam, 
three  at  most  and  m  snooeesion ;  an  interj^etation 
most  be  given ;  tf  no  one  of  them  has  this  gift,  llie 
gift  of  tongues  must  be  restricted  to  inward  ntteranoe, 
h  must  not  be  vocally  exercised  Two  or  three 
prophets  may  speak,  while  the  others  practise  the  ^t 
of  oiaoemment  on  bis  ntteranoe.  The  oommunioation 
ot  a  revelation  to  another  is  a  token  that  the  speaker 
must  close  his  address.  There  is  no  hardship  in  the 
raatrietkm  of  immbm  or  th»  abmpt  close  of  an 
Mltbeas;  tiiare  will  be  future  opportnnitiee.  Nor  is 
raoh  sflenoe  impoasible,  for  eaoh  prophet  has  his  gift 
[n  his  own  control  This  is  clear  from  the  very  nature 
of  Qod  ;  He  is  a  God  of  peace  and  order,  and  can  be 
the  Bouroe  of  no  inspiration  which  issues  in  confusion, 
rhe  ininncti<m  to  women  {34I)  cannot  be  8atiafaot<xi|y 
reotmfled  with  Il5.i3>  wnere  Paol  reoofmiseB  that  a 
groman  may  legitimately  pray  or  propheay  in  the 
ueembly  provided  she  wears  a  veu.  Its  position 
in  the  U88  varies,  and  it  is  probably  a  later  addi- 
bion  made  on  the  margin  ana  inserted  by  copyists 
^t  difiCersnt  points  in  ibfi  text.  It  was  proMbly 
[nodelled  on  1  Tim.  2iiL  In  36  Paul  saroastically 
laka  the  Corinthians,  who  assert  thcar  independence 
in  eo  many  questionable  ways,  whether  their  Church 
graa  tiie  itartiiu-p(»nt  of  tlw  Gospel,  or  they  the  only 
;»eoi^  evangefised.  Whoevw  sapposes  &niself  to 
lAve  the  dft  of  prophecy  or  any  other,  shoold  make 
;ood  hit  claim  to  spiritual  insight  by  leoognising  that 
Paul's  resrulatioDs  express  Christ's  itiU  and  are 
prompted  qy  Him.  B  ne  is  ignorant  there  is  nothing 
mora  to  be  said.  The  if  hde  disDoarion  is  finally 
nuaraed  np  in  39I. 


XV.  Tba  Rerarreetlon  ol  ttw  Dead — This  disoossion 
seems  not  to  have  been  elicited  by  the  church  letter, 
but  by  information  which  had  reached  Paol  through 
anotlur  sooroe.  Borne  were  denying  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  (12).  On  what  erounda  they  denied 
It  and  what  view  they  held  of  life  after  death  is  not 
said.  Probably  they  held  that  current  in  Greek 
philosophy,  that  death  was  a  release  from  the  prison- 
house  ctf  the  body,  that  the  apirite  of  the  good  passed 
into  a  state  <d  Uiss  while  their  bodies  wmt  to  oorrup- 
tion.  Paul  inaists  that  this  doctrine  cuta  away  the 
very  basis  on  which  their  faith  and  salvation  rest. 
But  his  own  dootrine  is  far  removed  from  the  crass 
belief  that  the  body  would  be  simply  reanimated.  It 
would  be  entirely  transformed.  Neither  the  principle 
<rf  continuity  between  old  and  new,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  rsaniieetion  body  are  clearly  explained  (1^. 
2  Cot.  5i-4),  bat  on  the  latter  point  eqteoially  mnoh 
is  sud  to  define  Paul's  view,  and  it  was  one  against 
which  the  diffieolttoa  mged  at  CorinUi  would  be  leas 
acutely  Mb. 

Although  the  resorreotion  of  Christ  was  apparently 
not  denied,  Paul  restates  the  evidenoe  for  it.  He  felt 
tiiat  the  ftdmiirton  made  ^e  poaition  that  there  waa 
no  leearteotion  of  the  dead  (12)  illogical  He  is  not 
oontent,  however,  with  r«psteriii^  the  admission  and 
drawing  the  inierenoe.  Fot  logio  oould  be  satisfied 
by  denying  both,  as  w^  as  by  admitting  both,  and  the 
doubten  might  advance  to  uie  one  as  well  as  rctaeat 
to  the  other.  It  was  Uterefore  advisable  to  antioqiate 
sooh  a  possibility  by  a  aommary  of  the  evidence  tea 
the  reBurreotion  of  Jesus.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
Paul  ga,ve  this,  for  we  thus  have  what  is  probably 
oar  ecuiieet  documentary  statement,  of  onimpeachabte 
anthenticity  and  carrying  back  the  ixiM  to  within  a 
week  of  the  omoifixion.  The  view  that  it  is  an  inter- 
polation is  r^ted  by  its  manifest  independence  of  the 
Gospel  narratives ;  at  any  possible  date  for  such  an 
interpolation  it  wonld  have  been  made  in  a  hannoniatio 
mterest 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  Vaxi  is 
aummariaing  information  previously  given  in  detail 
It  is  not  dear  that  he  meant  to  give  a  complete  account 
oi  the  appearances.  The  omission  of  the  women 
might  be  due  to  ignorance,  and  this,  considering  his 
of^xntunities  f<v  Knowledge,  would  raise  a  serious 
qoesticm  as  to  their  hlatorioal  obamotei:  On  the  oUm 
hand,  it  might  be  doe  aimidy  to  his  wish  to  KVtM 
evidniee  that  would  carry  less  weight,  and  this  would 
harmonise  very  well  with  his  geneiw  atUtnde  to  women. 
It  is  intrinsiouly  improbable,  whatever  view  be  taken 
(rf  the  appearances,  that  there  were  no  appearanooe 
to  women.  Paul's  reforenoe  to  "the  third  dajr "  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  from  those  who  insist 
Uiat  his  is  our  «ily  oredlUe  account.  It  is,  however, 
often  regarded  as  an  inference  from  prophecy.  This 
ia  favoured  by  Uie  reference  to  the  Soriptores,  and  by 
Uie  fact  that  Hoe.  62  might  naturally  suggest  this.  It 
is  a  serious  objeoti<m  to  this  view  that  Hoo.  62  is  never 
rrferred  to  in  this  connexion  either  in  the  NT  or  in 
Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  It  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  quoted  if  the  early  Churoh  had  fixed  the 
date  ot  the  reeurreotaon  hy  it.  Moreover  the  actual 
terms  of  the  passage  do  not  very  well  suit  the  reeurreo- 
tioQ  of  Christ  ("  raise  ua  up  ").  We  have  no  right  to 
deny  that  "  the  third  day  *'  waa  part  of  the  tr«lition 
Paul  had  received,  and  if  ao  it  was  probably  an  original 
elenmit  in  the  tradition.  In  that  case  the  appearanoes 
must  have  taken  place  first  in  Jerusalem,  not  in 
Oalitee.  We  may  probablv  infer  from  this  that  tiie 
itary  of  the  emi^  grave  ia  hiatOTioaljpioe  the  aposUea 
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can  hardly  have  left  this  pcHnt  vithoat  mTeetigation 
if  the^  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that 
Paol  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  the  empty  grave. 
But  appamtly  he  imiuiea  it.  Otherwise  he  woold 
not  have  emphasized  the  faot  of  burial,  and  perhaps 
he  would  have  drawn  no  distinction  between  the  reaur- 
reotioD  and  the  appearances.  And,  sinoe  the  very 
point  at  issue  was  the  reeurreotion  of  the  body,  he 
oannot  have  soppoeed  that  Christ's  body  went  to 
oorraptiiBi  in  im  grava  It  is  also  importaid}  to 
obMTve  how  lane  an  elemeait  of  agreement  Ftral 
asserts  between  mmself  and  the  apostles.  It  is  not 
nmply  with  refermoe  to  matteni  ot  fact,  the  death, 
the  Duiial,  Ute  reeurreotion,  but  the  inteijoetatioii  of 
the  death  as  on  account  of  sins,  not  the  bam  facts 
but  what  made  the  facts  a  GospoL 

1-11.  Paul  reminds  than  of  the  Qoipel  praadhed 
by  him,  aooepted  by  them,  the  fonndatioa  on  whkib 
they  stand,  uiroagh  which  they  are  achieving  salva- 
tion,  and  the  eipreaBion  he  gave  it,  if  thejr  arenolding 
it  fast,  as  they  will  be  unless  they  received  it  with 
headlong  haste.  The  Gospel  oontista  of  certain  facts 
and  the^  inteipretataon,  reoeived  from  othns,  handed 
on  by  him  to  them :  Christ's  death  on  aooonnt  of 
rins  as  set  f<nth  in  Scripture,  the  burial  (ezpUcdtly 
mentioned,  not  merely  to  goaxantee  the  fact  of  death, 
bat  to  indicate  that  the  next  clause  speaks  of  what 
happmed  to  the  body),  the  Teeorreotion  on  the  third 
day  also  in  harmony  with  prophecy,  the  appeannoes 
mentioned  as  a  faot  distinct  from  the  reeurrection. 
These  were  made  to  Cephas  (Lk.  2434) ;  to  the  twelve 
(strustly  eleven,  bnt  the  term  is  hete  teohnioal) ;  to 
more  than  600,  pieeomably  in  Galiloev  where  the 
number  is  not  surprising ;  to  James,  probably  the 
Lord's  brother  (GaL  I19,  2g,  Aa  12i7, 1613,  21i8)~a 
legen<^ury  account  d  this  is  given  in  The  Ooapd 
aasording  to  the  Bebrewa ;  then  to  all  the  apostles, 
a  laiger  body  it  would  seem  than  the  deven  bnt 
indachng  them ;  finally  (ther^ne  all  later  appearanoee 
belcmg  to  a  different  category),  to  Fftnl  him«wW,  the 
nntimdy  bcm,  "the  abortiiHi*"  as  his  Corinthian 
oritics  apparently  called  him  (RV  blunts  the  point 
1^  omitting  the  definite  artiole).  Ti  Pan!  ooined  the 
(wsoription,  the  point  ma;^  be  the  abruptness  of  such 
a  birtn  and  the  immaturity  of  the  infant.  B,  as  is 
more  probable,  his  memies  so  desoribed  him,  they 
wonid  mean  that  he  was  qvtte  as  unfit  to  be  a  foUy 
TSDognised  apostle  as  an  abortion  is  fit  to  be  regarded 
as  a  human  odng,  the  abusive  term  gaining  an  addi- 
tional sting  from  the  insignificanoe  of  his  personal 
appearance  (2  Cor.  lOio).  Kot  wholly  unjustly,  Paul 
comments,  do  they  say  this  of  him,  for  he  m  the  least 
of  the  band  and  not  worthy,  as  a  former  penecutor, 
of  memberahip  in  it.  Yet  by  God's  grace  he  is  what  he 
is,  and  how  effectively  that  graoe  haa  wrooght  1  He 
has  labotired  more  abondaul^  t^n  any  one  of  them 
(he  may  mean  than  all  <rf  them  pot  together,  and  would 
this  really  have  been  an  exaggeration  T) ;  the  credit  is 
aB  due  to  God,  so  he  need  not  shrink  from  saying  this. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  and  the  apostles  preached  this 
Gospel  and  the  Corinthians  accepted  it  as  true. 

Sb.  Probably  Paul  has  specially  in  mind  Is.  62i3- 
63i3,  though  It  is  aatonjshii^  that  the  fourth  Servant 
poem  flDs  next  to  no  plaoe  in  his  writius.  It  was 
early  ^ven  a  Christian  interpretation  (Ao.  832-33,  and 
the  still  earlier  identiilcation  of  Jesus  with  the  Servant 
of  Yahweh,  Ao.  313,26,  427,30). 

12-19.  How,  in  face  of  this  preaching,  can  any 
Christian  say  there  is  no  Ecsnrreotion  T  If  a  reaur- 
reotion  of  the  dead  is  ont  of  the  qnsslion  this  inrolres 
a  denial  that  Christ  has  been  raised,   lliis  faot,  how- 


ever, stands  Cut  fw  both  mxtiea;   TlM>f  have  ben 

convinced  by  the  historical  evidenoe,  ioA  on  thst 
conviction  tJ^eir  CSuistianity  zests.  This  azoeplue 
disproves  their  nniveisal  negative.  B  CSuiat  has  ast 
risen,  the  apoetcdio  preaohing,  the  leaden'  fahh,  an 
alike  a  dehuion.  Worse  stul,  they  are  found  oat  m 
having  told  faloeliooda  about  God  (Panl's  only  •lta>' 
natives  are  tmthfulnesB  and  oonsoioits  deoeptitm,  he 
knows  nothing  of  luJlnoinations)  in  saying  that  He 
had  taisBd  Cwist,  wfaioh  He  eoald  not  hftTo  dona  3 
there  Is  no  lesotnotion.  What  tsnifale  eoDBOgBBBMi 
follow  I  their  fiuth  empty,  their  sins  unfovgiveoL.  Ukmi 
who  have  died  as  Cbimians  perished  I  If  in  this  fifi 
they  had  only  hope  {mg.)  in  CSuist  and  nothing  men, 
they  were  more  pitiable  than  any.  He  doea  not  bmb 
that  they  would  be  objects  (rf  laty  as  having  •oinBditid 
the  soUd  aabstanoe  of  worldly  adrantage  to  gnsp  tfai 
shadow  of  future  bleseedneea  It  was  pitiable  thst 
their  life  shoold  be  based  <hi  a  fundaamtaJ  detaMoa 
Moreover,  the  guarantee  ion  jnstiftoatiaD  and  powtr 
for  a  holy  life  disappeared  with  tiie  xemireotHn  d. 
Ohr»t. 

aO-88.  Bnt  why  dtsooBS  this  ftutiter  t  Christ  1m 
been  nised.  firstfralts  cd  the  rest  of  the  daad.  te. 
as  me  with  tiiem,  pledging  their  reniReotioa  H  bu 
brought  death,  reeurreotion  most  equally  oome  throafi 
man.  The  whole  race  died  in  Adam,  the  wbok  tan 
will  be  raised  from  the  dead  in  Christ,  lliia  uoivwi 
resorreotion  mil  not  be  aooomplished  all  at  oDoe  bat 
in  stages  acoording  to  the  different  classes  oopoamed. 
In  the  flist  stage  Uiere  is  Ouist  Himsrif  as  fintMli; 
in  the  second,  at  His  retom,  Cauietiaiis ;  in  tlw  thiri 
stage,  the  rest  of  wnwirm^j,  when  He  dsihran  op  Si 
kingdom  to  the  FatJier  after  He  has  »liuliJiud  A 
hostile  powera,  for  His  reign  must  eontimm  iSSL  tUi 
has  been  achieved  The  lut  of  them  is  deaUL  llii 
is  foretold  in  Soriptnre  (Ps.  ^),  which  says  that  God 
has 
to 
Son 

tto  sense  of  **  maiL")  Obvioni^  God,  wbo  pals  d 
things  under  Christ's  feet,  is  not  inohided  in  the  tU« 
made  subject  to  Him.  When  this  is  aoeompBihes. 
the  Son  will  subject  Himself  to  God,  ths*  He  lamj  ba 
all  in  all,  that  is  the  indwelling  power  airimsting  sad 
controlling  the  whole  xmivene. 

8S.  tbSn  is  no  le^eooe  heie  to  iriist  is  knon  si 
**iinfrenal  nBt(n»ti<m."  But  tiiera  is  to  vasfemi 
reeurreotion.  The  **  all "  is  as  unlimited  in  ons 
as  the  other.  The  acts  of  Adam  and  Christ  are  nasi 
acts,  done  in  their  capadty  as  natural  and  njirit»' 
heads  of  tiie  raoe,  and  affecting  the  whole  race.  GhrK 
undoes,  and  more  than  undoes,  what  Adam  has 

ph^cal  death  is  cancelled  by  jAy^Boal   

This  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  iiiiimisil 
had  been  met  onfy  by  limited  lesuiiisuthm.  **h 
Christ"  has  here  no  specafio  leferenoe to  thoae who m 
united  to  Christ  by  faith.  This  relation  fliipi  wh  m 
the  ch(noe  of  the  individual,  bnt  death  and  TVsoasaliM 
are  quite  independent  of  personal  TofitkMl  Us 
general  structure  of  the  Pauline  theology  voold  eeafs 
us  to  postulate  his  belief  in  universal  lesoasaliH; 
here  he  expUoftly  aaseEts  'it—Mu  VwatBf  tts  M 
clause  is  Ixaudated  as  in  BV»  and  **  As  cod  **  Os 
nsu^  sensa  It  seems,  for  varioos  tbsbobs.  Mhrts 
accept  lietzmann's  view  that  it  means 
final  portion,"  "  the  remainder,"  i.e.  the  1 
fwrtion  of  mankind.  There  is  thus  a  doable  mbbbcib- 
tion  of  the  dead,  the  former  <A  Cbrisliiafc  «l  tie 
pRitrasia,  tJte  latter  d  nrm  flhrirtiaw.  {nnoM^  i* 
ttie  end  of  Christ's  rtign.     ^  . 
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Vary  abrapUy  PaqI  deaoends  fnan  this  MWT- 
ig  dight,  one  oi  hia  moeb  daiingpieoea  of  speooUtioii. 
3  very  praotiool  argmoeats.  Wnat  ia  the  object  (tf 
•ptiam  for  the  dead  T  Apparently  some  reoeiTed 
ioarioas  baptiBm,  hoping  that  by  being  baptized  in 
leir  plaoe  they  would  oen^t  fnraids  who  had  died 
abaptized.  Ii  thwe  is  no  resuneotion,  they  cannot 
i  profited.  Why  do  Paul  and  his  otdleognee  run 
loh  da%  riakH  at  death  1  for  this,  be  amree  them 
V  tm  ChxiitiKa  pride  in  them,  is  no  exaggeration. 

be  bad  noUy,  as  mm  wished,  fought  with  wild 
)Mt8  at  Ephesns,  what  wonkl  that  extreme  ri^  have 
-o&ted  him  I  The  oonsequenoe  of  denying  the  reeor- 
otion  is  to  [Kaotiae  the  niA.TiTn,  **  Let  ns  eat  and 
ink,  for  to-morrow  we  die"  (le.  22i3).  Let  them 
>t  give  ear  to  enoh  "i*.yima  The  eaying  (quoted 
>m  Menander,  the  Athenian  dramatist,  942-291  B.O.) 
trae^  "  Bad  company  oormpts  good  mwala.**  het 
em  awake  in  a  right  niirit  and  not  aiu ;  a  shameful 
loranoe  of  God  ia  only  too  preTalmt  among  theoL 
20.  Many  interpretations  hare  been  offered.  The 
wt  probaUe  remains  that  given  abova  A  view 
lioh  damrrm  mention  is  that  Paul  is  referring  to 
MB  who  am  bMjitixed  for  the  sake  of  Christian  f  lioids 
lO  bad  died.  &  order  to  satisfy  the  hope  for  reunioo 
ae  who  had  been  nm-Chiutiana  submitted  to 
ptism.^— 33.  That  Paul  actually  fought  with  wild 
wtfl  is  highly  improbable ;  it  was  illegal  to  expote 
man  dtizens  to  this  ;  the  Asiarohs  (Ac.  I931)  were 
adly  to  Paul ;  and  no  referenoe  is  made  in  2  Cor.  11 
such  a  trial,  from  which  indeed  we  should  hardly 
leot  tiut  be  would  have  emerged  aliva  A  Bgurative 
srpretation  is  also  ven*  improbable.  The  best  view 
ms  to  be  that  of  J.  Weiss,  that  it  is  hypotbetioaL 
sopposefl  tiiat  in  a  popular  movement  against  Paul 
>baDly  the  riot  instigated  by  Demetrius,  Aa  I933-41) 
really  was  in  the  peril  mmtioned.  'Hiis,  he  reoog- 
B,  is  exposed  to  the  difficulty  that  Paul  left  Epheeua 
aediat^y  alter  (Ao.  20i},  but  our  verse,  he  argues, 

baidlj  have  been  written  in  Epheeus,  sinoe  Paul 
3  hook  on  bis  experienoe  there  as  pasL   But  166 

written  in  Epheeua  Accordingly,  unless  we  are 
oppose  that  IS  and  168  belong  to  different  epistles, 
I  better  to  infer  that  it  was  some  earlier  unru- 
led peril. — 32b.  Paul  is  not  neoessarily  stating 
own  inferaue,  but  that  which  will  be  oonunooly 
m. 

t-40.  Fml  now  meeU  the  objection,  "How  are 
dead  misod  7  in  what  kind  of  a  body  do  thev  oome 
:  from  the  tomb  T  "  Only  a  fool  (in  the  Helmw 
er  than  the  Greek  sense),  he  tartJN'  says,  would 
suoh  an  unbelieving  question.  The  objeot<«'s 
experienoe  ("  thou  thyaeM  "  is  very  empbatio) 
re  mm  tliat  the  seed  must  die  when  sown  w  it 
not  be  qniokwed.  It  is  not  identical  with  tlw 
'  that  ia  to  be,  it  is  a  naked  grain  of  wheat  or 
«ver  it  may  be,  and  God  gives  it  a  body  oorre- 
disA  to  the  particular  speciee.  It  is  not  c^r  how 
*aiJr  would  have  pressed  the  metaphor  to  imply 

Sonio  connexion  oetween  the  old  and  the  new. 
d  body  perches  and  God  provides  a  new  one, 
the  new  n  very  unlike  the  old  The  universe 
s  the  same  principle  td  variety,  the  Beeb  of  men, 
B,  birda,  and  fish  ;  heavenly  and  earthly  bodies  ; 
moon,  and  stars.  So  the  resouioefulneas  of  God 
n  in  the  Teeorreetion,  where  the  new  body  differs 
itomishiDgly  from  the  old.  The  dead  body  is 
1  in  the  ground  like  the  seed,  and  aa  the  seed  diee 
.he  body  decomposes ;  it  ia  sown  in  corruption, 
3s  inooTTuptihla  Dishmurared  and  poweriess,  it 
led  in  e^ory  and  strsngUi ;  sown  a  natmal  itody. 
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it  comes  forth  a  spiritual  body.  The  natural  body  is 
me  fitted  to  be  the  organ  en  the  perscmahty  in  its 
natural  earthly  oondition ;  the  spiritual  body  is  auch 
a  body  as  eorreepimds  to  man's  future  oondition  as 
spirit.  That  both  types  of  body  exist  Paul  proves  by 
Scri^ure  (Ool  27).  Only  4sa  is  actually  a  quotation, 
but  Faol  possibly  means  to  represent  456  as  also  from 
Soriptnre;  much  greater  freedom  is  taken  in  the 
Taigums.  If  so,  he  may  argue,  like  Philo,  from  the 
double  aooonnt  of  man's  creation  (Gen.  l26f.,  87)  to 
two  distinct  oreations,  and  in  46  be  opposing  the 
view  that  the  spiritual  preceded  the  na^md  in  bis- 
torioal  manifestation.  The  first  man  is  of  earthly 
origin  and  made  of  dust,  the  aeoond  man  ia  from 
heaven.  Msot  scholars  find  here  the  doobine  of  a 
me-exiateot  Heavenly  Man,  with  slender  justifioation. 
Each  class  follows  its  prototype.  We  soocesdvely 
belong  to  both ;  in  this  fife  we  bear  image  of  tbo 
earthy,  in  the  reeoneotion  life  we  shall  bear  that  of 
the  heavenly. 

5<H!8.  A  new  question  is  now  introduced.  What 
«ill  happen  to  those  who  are  alive  when  Christ  retains  T 
1  Th.  4I3-I7).  The  principle  that  flesh  and  blood 
oanaot  inherit  the  kjuEOom  of  God  finds  wiUi  tbem 
ai  with  iAio  dead  its  ffinstratimi.  Hh^'  will  not  all 
die,  but  aU  alike  will  be  transformed  instantaneously 
when  the  last  Immp  (I  Th.  4i6,  Mt.  2431,  Rev.  11x5) 
sounds.  The  dead  will  be  raised  inoorraptible,  those 
still  hving  (Paul  thinks  of  himself  and  most  d  the 
readers  as  among  the  number)  will  be  transformed. 
It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  corruptible 
and  mortal  should  put  on  over  them  as  a  garment 
inoormption  and  immortality,  tiiat  they  may  be  trans- 
muted or  absorbed  by  them  (2  Cor.  64).  Then  the 
mxxpheoy  of  Is.  26b  will  be  fulfilled.  Triumphantly 
Fatu  quotes  Hoe.  13i4 ;  death  has  lost  its  victory  and 
tta  sting.  Its  sting  is  sin.  sin's  power  is  the  Law.  But 
thank  6od  for  the  Clmstian's  victory  through  Christ  I 
The  long  tbeologioal  argument,  in  noble  rb^ric,  fitly 
oloaes  with  a  praotioal  exhortatfon. 

66.  Some  regard  this  verse  as  an  interpolation, 
breaking  with  a  ■pxoeaio  bit  of  thet^ogy  the  lyrical 
movement  of  the  pasaagei.  But  tbougn  it  may  he  a 
gloss  intended  to  explain  what  death's  sting  is,  yet  it 
is  ao  terse  and  original,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ohaxao- 
terisdo  of  ^ml's  «atal  doctrine,  tiut  the  phrases  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  odned  hf  ai^one  else,  nor  is 
their  piMenoe  in  this  oontext  at  m1  snrprismg.  Death 
teoeiinBd  its  power  through  sin,  but  sm  itself  would 
have  been  poweriess  apart  from  the  Law.  This  had 
Iwt  sin  its  power  and  provided  its  opportunity.  For 
the  Law  stimulated  into  active  rebeluon  the  sm  that, . 
till  it  came,  lay  sleming  in  the  flesh  (Bom.  77-11). 
The  Christian  med  with  Christ  to  the  Lav ;  hence  tin. 
Asat  thaA  ^oh  oonf  eiied  on  it  ita  stmgth,  while  with 
the  paralysis  ai  sin,  death  lost  Hs  power  to  itinA 
And  the  powerleaanesa  of  death  came  to  light  eqteoial^ 
in  its  reversal  in  the  resurrection. 

XVI.  Various  Business  and  Personal  Matters.  Salu- 
tation.— Urst  (1-4)  be  gives  instructions  as  to  the  ool- 
lection  for  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  8f .  *, 
Bom.  1525-28,  Ao.  24i7t  p.  771).  The  Church  had 
apparently  ccmsuHed  him  on  che  matter.  We  have  no 
informatiui  as  to  the  iinunotions  given  to  the  Galatian 
churches.  Every  Sundlay  stmiething  should  be  laid 
by  at  home  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the  first  indica- 
tion we  have  of  any  special  importance  beingattaobed 
to  Sunday.  The  term  **  the  Lord's  day  "  (Rev.  lio) 
bad  not  apparently  as  yet  come  into  nae.  The  term 
"  Day  of  the  Sun,"  wmoh  is  used  by  Justin  Martyr 
in  bis  Apology,  is  naturally  avoided  j^^  aocoont  ot  its 
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heathen  aasooistiooB.  The  pr&ctioe  of  tystenuitio 
wetidj  giving  would  do  away  with  the  neoesBity  of 
mdleotioiiB  when  Paul  oame,  and  the  amount  would 
be  huger.  Notfains  more  would  then  be  neoeaaaiy 
than  ua  each  to  l>nng  what  he  had  saved.  Pam 
may  liave  wished  to  avoid  any  sospiciim  created  by 
personal  partioipation  in  tiie  ooUeotion,  or  perhaps 
any  appeannoe  of  ^nmaxe,  or  periiaps  to  derote  the 
whole  time  to  spintnal  work.  When  he  arrives  he 
will  send  with  the  money  to  Jerusalem  those  whom 
tiie  Corinthians  approve  bv  letters  at  commendation 
as  their  delegates.  If  the  Churoh  rises  to  the  oooaaion 
and  ooUeots  an  otEering  worthy  of  it,  he  will  himself 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  take  the  deputation  with  him. 
This  leads  to  a  statemrat  as  to  his  {dans  (5-9).  As- 
suming that  s-7  and  8f.  belong  to  the  sanw  letter^ 
Paul  is  writing  from  EphesasL  He  oannot  leave 
Ephesos  immediately  because  a  great  opportunity  has 
opened  before  him  which  he  can  turn  to  efEeotive 
aooount.  When  he  leaves  he  will  oome  to  Corinth 
by  the  land  route  through  Macedonia,  not  taking  the 
short  sea-route  across  the  .^jgean.  It  will  aoooroUigly 
be  some  time  before  he  reaches  Corinth,  for  he  has  wo» 
to  do  on  the  way.  But  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  them 
a  flying  visit  undw  the  present  oinntmstaiioea,  bo  he 
will  oompensate  by  a  longer  stay  for  the  dday  in 
reaching  them.  Perhaps  he  will  winter  with  uiem 
and  then  receive  a  send-ofi  from  the  Church. 

Next  (lof.)  he  gives  instmctions  with  reference  to 
Timothy,  oi  whose  missioD  he  had  spokra  in  417*.  He 
seams  to  have  been  of  a  tin^  dispoaition,  and  in  view 
of  this  and  the  laotions  charaotOT  of  the  Church,  Paul 
makes  a  speedal  appeal  for  a  good  recmtion  when  ha 
arrives,  good  treatment  while  ne  is  with  them,  and  a 
peaceable  send-off  when  he  returns  to  Paul,  who  was 
longing  to  have  him  back. 

The  CtHFinthians  had  a|mrenUy  asked  that  Apollos 
might  oome.  In  spite  of  Paul's  earnest  entreaties  he 
had  refused  to  oome  at  the  present  joncture;  he 
probably  preferred  to  remain  away  since  a  party  in 
CorinUi  was  setting  him  up  as  FauTs  rival  He  hopes 
to  oome  later  whealie  has  a  good  opportunity — perhaps 
an  intentionally  va^e  phrase  {12}, 

A  series  of  concise  warnings  follows  in  i3f.  against 
special  failings  in  the  Choroh.  The  exhortation  to 
watohf  nlness  may  be  directed  against  lethargy  or,  more 

rtbably,  against  aeU-ocmfidenoe ;  that  to  firmness 
the  faith  against  neculaticn  ladioaUy  inoompatiUe 
with  the  Gospel;  that  to  manlinsaa  and  stinDgth 
against  their  chikUsh  wrangHngs  and  moral  weak- 


ness ;  while  that  to  km  nitontoa  tho  oall  to  Oat 
^lirit  in  preseiMaof  wUnh  all  their  orfla  will  vanU  tf 

themselvee. 

Htephanas  (15)  is  menticoed  in  I16.  Then  had  be« 
other  oonverts  in  the  provinoe  of  Atdiaia,  noinely  thw 
at  Athens,  but  Paul  may  regard  these  as  not  eofficierth 
an  omen  of  an  abondaot  harvest  to  ^eak  of  them  ■ 
firstfmite.  They  wete  individual  oaaes.  Here  m 
have  a  whcde  hwiaehold,  and  a  honaehold  givii^  ftaal 
up  to  the  woiIl  The  self-renoonoiiig  labonxs  at  sod 
workers  should  be  honoured  by  submisMon  to  thcit 
direction.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  settled  cfannk 
organisation  in  Corinth  at  this  time.  Nothing  > 
known  of  Fortunatus  and  Achaions.  They  mi 
Stephanas  had,  by  thedr  ooming,  oompeaisated  Pul 
for  the  absence  of  his  Corinthian  ocnverta.  The  Cor- 
inthians thunselves  will  share  Uie  refreshment  of  apan 
which  the  anival  of  these  memben  of  it  has  prodaoed. 
though  in  what  way  is  not  said.  FMhapa  tiia  Chant 
found  hwnuiess  in  the  thought  that  tiMr  ngnMla- 
tives  haa  cheered  Paul 

Salutations  follow  in  19-24,  Asia  is  the  Baass 
provinoe  of  FroocmsQlar  Asia  embiaoing  ttke  western 
coast  had*  cf  Alia  Minor  and  the  adjaaent  khiA. 
Ephesos  was  its  o^dtaL  Aqidla  ami  Pttea  an 
mentioned  also  in  Rom.  163*,  2  Tim.  419,  Aa  18z,i8.3&. 
The  form  Prisoilla  is  used  (miy  In  Ao.  £a  fonr  of  th* 
instances  where  th^  are  mentioned  in  the  NT  tht 
wife's  name  is  plaoea  first  ThOT  had  a  hottae-ahaick 
at  Sphesos  md  also  at  Rome  if  Rom.  16  vaa  laaBr 
addressed  to  Borne  {ef.  p.  SIB). 

Up  to  this  point,  Paul  had  diotatod  the  kttw  Bt 
adds  tbit  dosing  words  in  his  own  hanlwriyDg,  tfaa 
aothentioating  it.  He  pronounces  an  anatfaeoaa  ce 
anycme  who,  whfie  professing  to  be  a  ChcnatiaB,  im 
not  a  personal  afieotion  for  Christ ;  thos  the  oem 
said  in  123  to  be  invoked  on  Jesus  is  here  letorted  m 
those  who  do  not  love  Him.  Hasan  atiia  haa  oolUai 
to  do  with  the  preceding  wtada.  It  is  an  *-ir- ■ 
expreaedon  found  also  in  the  2)idaehi  and  the  Avaitdkt 
Cotiaiituiions.  It  is  disputed  how  it  shoold  be  wiiid 
Maran  atha  means  "our  Lord  is  oome."  Theretawee 
'  to  the  ooming  d  the  Lord  as  already  past  ia  not,  hav- 
ever,  very  probable,  since  the  thoomt  of  the  sszij 
Churoh  was  concentrated  on  His  Second  "iij 
Aooordingly,  many  soholws  have  tried  to  nits  Ik 
tense  a  prophetio  pwfeot,  "  oar  Loid  oMneth  ** ;  tbs 
ia  grammatw^y  qneatkmablek  Wo  nhniiM  Mutiyj 
read  Marana  <ha  our  Loi^  oomel  *'  as  in  Iwr.  Saa 
(see  EBi.  HOB). 
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11.  CORINTHIANS 


Bt  FKOFB8S0R  0.  ANDERSON  SOOTT 


HQ  epirtla  was  wiittea  Paul  wheiD  be  had  leaohed 
aoedonia  after  the  temunation  of  his  long  stay  afc 
jdiesiu  (Aa  20i).  It  probably  followed  what  we 
low  as  1  Gor.  after  an  interval  of  nearly  twelve 
ontha.  Nothing  ia  so  important  for  the  tmder- 
■adkig  of  the  epistle  as  to  reoonstmot  as  far  at  po>* 
ilia  the  history  of  Paul's  relation  wiUi  the  ehuroh  at 
ninth  during  that  interval.  One  thing  is  oertain, 
K.  that  the  rdation  of  natural  confidence  and  aSeotioa 
Sooted  in  1  Cor.  had  been  senously  disturbed, 
obably  the  high  standard  in  sexual  lelationB  de- 
inded  by  the  apostle,  and  the  authontatiTe  way  in 
lich  he  enforoea  it^  bad  been  resented  by  the  Co- 
.thiyi  oommnnity.  The  irritation  thas  oaueed  had 
m  fanned  into  a  flame  by  interested  opponents.  To 
il  with  this  sitoation  Paul  made  a  ha^  visit  to  Oo- 
tb  (not  reoorded  in  Ao.  bat  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  2i). 
:her  then  or  subsequently,  matters  beoame  muon 
ree.  The  aposUe,  either  in  penon  or  in  his  absenoe, 
9  made  the  objwjt  of  an  outrageous  attack  {2^), 
I  authority  as  an  apostle  waa  denied ;  he  waa 
aged  with  adf-seeidng,  with  airoc&noe ;  he  waa 
ered  at  as  incapable  and  a  w^  Slanderer.  And 
oongregation  as  a  whole  failed  to  resent  the  attaok 
hun  who  waa  itB  founder.  Stnng  by  their  want  of 
tlty  and  tbeir  ingratitude,  Paol  wrote  a  letter  of 
'^;nant  temoostrance,  demanding  that  tiie  ring- 
'or  should  be  repudiated,  and  tmvatening  to  ta£e 
serereet  meanms  if  he  lud  to  come  himaell  This 
»r,  writtea  "  with  many  tears  "  {24),  has  not  sor- 
d  (at  least  not  hi  separate  or  original  form).  It 
eithOT  oarried  by  Titos  or  immediately  followed 
lim.  Ite  e0eot,  backed  by  the  influence  of  Titus, 
even  beyond  Paul's  hopes,  while  it  created  his 
L  The  onoioh  as  a  whole  (though  then  may  have 
a  minority  whidi  remained  obstinate),  retained 
i  allegianoe,  inflicted  punishment  on  the  ringleader 
and  Booght  earnestly  to  be  reconciled  to  PauL 
news  of  tbia  unlooked-for  snooess  had  reached  Paul 
leh  the  lips  of  Titus,  who  oame  to  meet  him  in 
donia,  and  this  eiHstle  ia  the  ontOMue  of  the 
ing  joy  and  thankfulness. 

■Jing,  as  it  does,  mainly  with  this  restored  relataon- 
Uid  uiutuids  on  ii^lMi  "tfr  iiaff  tiBeif'WtihflWU.  gnd 

 "-^  it  had  be«BrS7THe' first  estabushecT 


*ou]!S"n(TW  be  farther  promoted,  the  epldfl^  "^.^^ 
'pettSSfSXt^btyS  Paul's  letters.  «  revoaEi'EM  ve^ 
— ^HTO'^^lHtultieB  which  It  presents  are  largefy 
■suit  of  the  contradictory  character  of  the  ohaises 
ritioisms  which  had  been  levelled  at  him  by  nis 
lenta.  He  was  charged  with  being  dictatorial 
?eble,  twond  and  ifisjgnifioaDt,  with  claiming  the 
rity  01  an  apostle  while  he  had  not  the  ooaiage 
:e  ma  apostle's  remuneration.  In  rebutting  any 
»  of  tlie  one  kind,  it  waa  inevitable  that  Paul 
I  seem  to  give  colour  to  some  charge  of  the 
ite  Ififwf  ■   £id  to  his  emsoioiiBaeBB  of  this  fact. 


showing  itself  again  and  sgain.  Is  dne  the  bequent 
neoesaity  to  ocmtrovert  in  Mvyice  the  didioiiest  ose 

which  mi^t  be  made  even  of  his  defence. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  simplify  the  ez^cesis 
of  this  epistle  by  recognising  oertam  sections  of  it 
(614-71,  10i-13io)  as  beloDguig  to  other  (I  earlier) 
episdes  (see  the  exposition  ol  these  passages  and 
footnote  on  p.  856). 

Utmtmt^Commeniaries  :  (a)  Wait«  (So.).  Fanar 
(PC),  HsMle  (CentB),  Drummond  (IH),  Mackintosh 
[WNT),  M'lWyen ;  (&)  ElHoott.  Phunmsr  (COT  and 
100),  Bernard  (EGT).  Ibuziee,  Ramsay  m  Exp.  (siztii 
series),  i-iiiii.  (e)  Schmicdol  (HC),  Bousset  (SNT), 
Lietzmann  (HNT),  Heinrid  (Mey.),  Baohmann  (ZK); 
(d)  Dennev  (Ex.B).  Other  Literature :  as  for  1  Cor., 
also  Ooudge,  The  Mind  of  8L  Pavl;  Kennedy,  The 
Second  and  Third  EpiaUes  a  St.  Paid  totheCorinthiane; 
Bendall.  The  Epietles  <]§  Si  Pavl  to  the  CoriiUhian.\ 

L  1-11.  Salutation  and  lotrodnetlon^lf.  Timothy, 
whose  approaching  visit  to  Corinth  had  been  announced 
in  1  Cor.  I611,  is  now  again  in  Paul's  company, 
and  joins  wiUi  turn  in  saluta&m  to  all  "  God's  people 
in  Oreeoe  "  {qf.  02). 

3-11.  TbaoksgiTing  for  Divine  oomfort,  leading  (8) 
to  a  foller  account  of  his  sufferings,  Paul  does  not 
hesitate  to  f^poak  of  the  Father  as  the  God  of  our 
Lord  Jesas  Qtrist  (see  Eph.  I3,  1  P.  I3).  to  whom  as 
Son  oar  Lord  was  subormnate  fl  Cor.  ISsefl.*).  like 
eveiT  other  bmefit,  Paul  leonTce  God's  eomioit  aa  a 
tnis^  enabling  him  to  minister  oomfort  to  others.  He 
is  so  truly  one  with  Christ  that  his  sufferings  are  really 
an  extension  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (see  Cot  I24) ; 
and  he  is  so  truly  one  with  his  oooverte  that  iho 
oomfort  he  receive*  flows  ont  in  oomfort  for  them ;  so 
that,  whichever  form  his  experience  takes,  it  con&ms 
his  aasuranoe  rM»iding  them ;  his  sufferings  and  his 
consolation  in  Qiriat  alike  issue  in  oonaolation  (and 
salvation)  for  the  Corintliians. 

For  they  must  know  that  he  had  passed  through  a 
period  of  terrible  disaster  and  suffering  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  Bither  the  riot  at  Bj^msos  (Ac  I933)  had 
involved  Paul  and  bis  companions  in  greater  dwoger 
and  saSeiiQg  than  we  shouU  gather  from  Acta,  or  ne 
bad  undergone  some  other  persecution  of  which  we 
have  no  leoord  (II34-37V  He  had  looked  death  in 
the  faoo.  His  courage  had  all  but  given  way.  But 
be  had  kamt  once  more  God's  power  to  deliver, 
and  knows  that  He  will  yet  deliver  (Ps,  9io).  It  ia 
their  part  so  to  00-operate  with  him  in  pra^i  that  the 
prayer  of  many  may  turn  to  the  thanksgiving  of  maay 
m  view  of  jret  further  bestowal  of  Divine  men^. 

L  1S-4L  17.  Paul  Seeks  to  Remore  lOniiidMstaiid- 
IngB  between  Himself  and  the  Corintbiai».~-12-14.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  thus  asking  for  their  prayers, 
for  he  ia  oonscienoe-olear  in  all  his  rdations  with 
the  CorinthisDs.  This  is  a  pcoad  cHaim  he  makes. 
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And  he  has  been  aoonsed  of  oTerweenii^  seU-appreoia- 
tioo.  But  hia  olaim  reeta  on  the  witness  of  a  good 
oonsoi^oe.  It  was  not  by  humao  difdomooy  that  he 
bad  been  aotnated  in  his  oonduot,  hot  by  utter  stisight- 
forwaidnees  in  dependenoe  on  Ood's  graoe.  This  was 
true  in  general,  bat  if  possible  more  evident  in  his 
relatioiu  with  Corinth.  What  they  found  in  his 
letters  was  what  he  really  meantw  And  if  they  had 
failed  wholly  to  understand  theee,  he  hoped  tiuit 
fuitiieT  consideration  would  majce  them  clear.  For 
whesi  misunderstanding  was  finally  cleared  away  at 
tbs  ooming  of  Jesus  C^ist,  they  would  peroeiTe  what 
he  knew  already,  that  they  had  reason  to  rejoice  before 
God  for  the  aposUe,  as  be  had  to  rejoioe  for  them. 

li  15^88.  Bat  bad  he  not  laid  himBufopm  to  »diai!ga 
of  flidjHMn  f  Had  be  not  lad  th«n  to  expect  that 
he  would  ere  tliis  have  paid  them  another  viedt,  re- 
turning through  Coiinth  from  Macedonia,  and  taldng 
from  GoiinthliiB  final  departore  to  Jndiea  when  he 
wmt  to  convey  the  money  oolleoted  for  the  poor 
CSiristiaos  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  true  tbat  in 
abMidmUng  tiiat  plan  be  bad  dunred  bimself  cbob 
whose  word  was  not  to  be  tnuted.  It  wae  tme  that 
while  the  confidence  he  baa  just  referred  to  was  un- 
shaken, he  had  made  and  announced  tiiis  plan.  And 
he  had  not  laid  his  plans,  as  men  too  often  do,  so  that 
tbeir  "  Yea  "  is  lightly  turned  to  "  Nay."  God  is  to 
be  relied  on,  and  the  message  delivered  by  His 
meesengers  baa  almys  been  direot  and  unambiguouB. 
For  there  was  no  ambiguify  about  Christ,  who  had 
been  the  sul^eot  of  the  apoetie's  preaching.  On  the 
oontiary,  all  the  promises  of  God  had  received  oon- 
firmaticni  in  Hun.  Whenever  tiie  Corinthians  say 
*'  Amen  *'  ("  So  it  is  ")  to  any  or  all  of  theee  i»omises, 
they  Bet  their  seal  to  the  genuineness  of  the  message, 
and  eo  to  the  sincerity  of  the  meeseoger.  And  they 
must  remember  that  both  parties,  the  apostle  and  the 
ohorob,  are  absolntdy  made  over  to  CSirist,  and  that 
by  God  Hinuell  Wat  it  is  God  who  has  anointed 
them  for  service,  and  sealed  thorn  in  baptism  and 
given  them  in  the  8i»rit  the  pledge  of  finafand  oom- 
{dete  salvation.  Between  parties  which  were  con- 
nected in  a  relationship  like  that  there  could  be  no 
qiiesti<m  of  bad  faith. 

I.  88-IL  4u  Paul  now  states  tibe  reti  and  soiBoinit 
nason  lor  bis  urpuent  vaoSbtion.  He  bad  already 
paid  a  visit  to  Corinth  ((/.  132)  wbieb  had  been  full  of 
pain  to  himeelf  as  well  as  to  others.  It  bad  become 
only  too  [nobable  that  anotlier  vint  would  lead  to 
even  sadder  experiences.  In  fact,  it  waa  *'  to  spate  " 
tiiem  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  bis  promise.  Not  that 
it  was  tme,  as  some  s^,  that  he  wished  to  "  diotata  ** 
to  them  in  matters  of  faith.  Far  from  that,  the  object 
of  himself  and  his  fellow-workers  was  sim^y  to  co- 
operate with  the  chuToh  in  onltivating  their  ]oy.  In 
respect  of  their  faith  they  were  fully  eatablished. 

Was  it  likely  that  the  apoetle  would  come  a  second 
tame  to  cause  pain,  when  the  very  peof^  he  woold 
pain  would  be  the  people  on  whom  ne  depended  for 
JOT  t   Instead  of  ooming  he  had  sent  a  letter  (the 

lost  epistle  "),  in  which  he  probably  explained  why 
he  was  not  ooming,  as  well  as  dealt  faithfully  witn 
their  want  of  loyalty  to  himself.  By  tiiat  letter  he 
bad  hoped  to  brmg  them  into  such  a  frame  of  mind 
that  he  might  exolunge  sorrow  for  joy,  and  once  more 
that  joy  would  not  be  for  himself  alone,  but  shared  by 
them  and  him.  That  letter  bad  been  written  in  whiA 
was  Bttle  less  than  an  tapay  of  pain  and  anzirtj^— a 
desoripticHi  whioh  ounot  be  ap^iad  to  onr  "Itat 
Spostie  " — and  yet  its  pnrpose  was  not  to  give  pain 
bat  to  povo  tiie  zeoli^  of  nol^s  aJEBotion. 


n.  Someone  m  the  oongre^;ation  at  Ooilatiiwfe 
bad  done  wrong  is  now  to  be  forgiveo-  Hmm  am  atll 
some  sobolars  who  think  that  the  pencn  here  gefanai 
to  is  the  same  aa  the  wrong-doer  of  1  Oar.  61—5,  tin 
man  who  had  taken  his  fathra's  widow  (T)  to  wiia 
But  Paul  had  solemnly  adjured  the  Oorintoian  ohorak 
to  "  deUver  such  a  one  to  &itan  "  (1  Cor.  65*,  p.  Mi 
evidently  expecting  that  his  death  would  follow.  Aoi 
wheUwr  or  not  the  church  had  carried  out  his  nnmmint. 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  would  tefw  to  tiie  same  ea« 
as  he  does  here,  saying  that  the  paniabmeot  has  faeei 
auffioient,  pleading  for  the  offender's  beniff  paidoned, 
empbaaidng  the  t&oi  that  he,  the  apoetle,  dm  alieaih' 
forgiven  him.  Kveiything  points,  on  the  other  bm, 
to  a  diffemt  offsoder  aM  a  difioent  Idad  of  oftosa. 
In  this  case  it  was  Paul  himself  who  had  suffend 
injury,  probably  in  the  form  of  an  outTBgeotis  slander 
or  insult.  This  may  have  taken  irfaoe  on  tbe  ooooaoo 
of  his  second  visit,  or  it  may  have  ooonrred  is  Ihi 
absence,  possibly  in  the  presence  of  Timothy :  bat 
what  miade  it  peouliaily  {^ling  was  that  the  ooope- 
gation  bad,  at  first  at  leart.  fsitod  to  Teaeot  tfas  attsdc 
on  Paat  It  had  ^mpatlused  rather  witli  Ubis  cAbA*. 
Now,  however,  in  consequence  of  Pa.al*a  wiittca 
remonstrance  and  l^tns'  visit,  tiiey  had  been  broo^ 
to  a  better  mind.  They,  or  at  iMot  the  majority  cl 
them,  had  paased  severe  oemsnre  on  th»  aSmet, 
ProbaUy  they  had  excluded  him  from  thedr  CeUowsfenk 
^ul  now  pleads  for  him.  It  is  true  the  injoxy  he  <w 
affected  not  (mly  the  apofiUe,  bat  *'  in  some  degne  * 
the  congregation  aiao.  But  FanI  does  not  wirii  to 
*'  Tpnta  '^that.  He  nrges  them  to  forgive  ttie  offleodcr. 
even  by  an  official  act  to  reinstate  him  in  thesr  faOaw 
ship,  oanoelling  the  excommuutoalacn  (8).  The  pnrpov 
of  his  previous  letter  had  been,  in  part  at  least,  to  M 
their  loyalty  to  himseU.    And  so  fu  as  he  had  aoSend 

rfonal  insult — ^if  indeed  t^t  were  worth  thinkinfroi— 
was  onfy  too  willnig  that  his  fwgivMaw  mmU 
aooompany  theirs.  A  oontinnanoe  «i  tho  imhswij 
situation  would  odfy  ezpooe  God*8  woik  at  AffiaWi  H 
further  attaoka  of  the  Eml  One  ootiDgtiiroq^  Jnduisg 
mischief-makerB, 

n.  12-17.  This  wiU  complete  the  jojrfolnooooffiatioB 
alnady  acoomplisbed.  Iwil  had  rooiKl  lumeeV  al 
Troas,  lestleas  and  uneasy  till  he  heard  the  result  of 
his  letter  to  Ooiinth.  Emn  the  great  oppoxtoo^  lot 
preaohmg  T^oh  he  bad  found  there  could  ante 
satisfy  nor  detain  him.  He  had  crossed  to  BasapB 
and  was  already  in  llaoedtHiia  when  at  Ia«t  Vtas 
arrived,  bringing  better  news  than  be  had  dared  te 
hope  (see  farther,  7s).  At  the  reotdlBetaon  d  Aa> 
momrat  of  uDflpeakable  rdief  he  bnaks  out  Mb  » 
riiapsody  of  thanksgiving.  God  is  admioing  Be  a 
mighty  conqueror  in  his  *  Triom^"  Tite  apuallM 
Christ  are  swept  along  in  the  triumphal  ■^ooemm. 
And  the  incense  belonging  to  saA  a  prooeonoB  is  Mt 
wanting.  It  is  foand  in  that  "knowledge  td  Qad* 
which  rises  from  every  place  as  a  result  of  Utatr  Usk 
Then,  by  a  changed  application  of  the  same  flg— ^  I* 
represents  God's  messengers  as  bringing  baiomi  CM  • 
sweet  fragrance  of  (Arist  iHtether^neir  asMfa  Uh 
on  heeding  or  oa  onbeediitg  can.  Var,  be  naaMAaai 
the  message  of  the  Qospd  has  jwlgmiwt  |miwm.  Ik 
the  one  daas  God's  meaeengers  are  a  fatal 
confirming  the  death  which  is  their  postkn  ;  t»  i 
who  are  being  saved  they  oome  as  a  * 
has  life  for  its  source  and  bfe  for  its 
of  giMe,  when  despised,  tons  to  a  *— — ^ 
templataon  of  so  teiriUe  a  respoDsibali^  Wh 
Hps  the  qaestion :  "  Who  is  fit  te  tMk  »  1i*f ' 
"aio  answer  has  already  b«en  MgfMM Itt  t%,mAU 
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onfitmod  in  83.  "  We  an  "-^lot  beoause  of  any 
anato  fitaan,  bat  beoaow  God  *'  leadeth  ns  in  tiiampi 
1  Okiist."  That  this  is  tbe  answer  is  plain  from  what 
>UowB,  in  whioh  Paul  oontmsts  the  oondnot  of  himself 
od  JuB  lallow-miBBionAiiea  with  that  of  tlw  misohief- 
laksn  who  malw  merohandiw  of  the  DlTine  nuMags, 
dnltentiDg  it  to  please  their  heann.  Thoir  nMennoe 
jroMitnstiBascnvtalinitHBinaBci^;  foritliaaGod 
a  its  soorae,  God  for  its  witMss,  and  CSuirt  as  th« 
tediom  through  whicb  it  readies  men. 

in.  l-VL  1&  Ths  Splsndoor  of  the  ApMtelB 
iDli^  In  Sptto  of  Ml  Outward  LowttDMS. 
IIL  1-6.  (hie  of  the  oha^^  laid  agsinst  Buol  had 
nbaUy  been  that  of  overweening  self-esteem,  leading 
:  a  olaun  to  greater  aothori^  than  hgbtfnUy  belonged 
'  him.  One  of  the  means  need  by  bis  enemieB  had  been 
letters  of  intiodaotioB  "  from  high  anthorities.  possibly 
oetles  in  Jemsalun.  Was  he  not  now  dinilaying 
iy  too  oleariy  tbe  zeaaonableneaB  of  snoh  a  ohaige  T 
id  he  really  need  to  justify  himself,  as  by  saoh  letten 
hers  had  done }  EVtr  from  it.  The  ohuzoh  at 
•rinth  was  hh  lofflaieot  teathnoaiaL  Its  idigionB 
penenoe*  reonded  in  tiie  hearts  of  the  otniTerts 
ne,  was  in  faot  CSirist's  own  letter  of  oommeadation 
'  Panl,  tbe  raly  one  he  required.  His  ooi^denoe, 
)at  as  it  is.  is  justified,  for  it  lays  hold  00  God  through 
riat  as  a  oh&nneL  And  eTcoi  his  oonfideooe  does 
t  im^y  a  obum  to  draw  any  oonolusion,  to  form 
y  jndpnent,  aa  his  own  raspoiuiUlify.  ESb  qoali- 
Motm  oome  iriudfy  from  God.  It  is  He  who  has 
ftlified  him  to  be  a  minister  of  a  new  ooTenant. 
d  the  sapreme  distiaotion  of  tibia  new  ooraiant  is 
it,  being  based  not  on  written  legislation  bat  on  the 
lit.  it  avoids  the  deadly  oonaeqaenoee  of  the  old 
-enant  (Rom,  7ii).  and  sabatitatefl  for  them  the  lifo 
ioh  the  8{diat  akme  can  oieate  (GaL 
n.  7-16.  Thto  opens  the  way  for  a  oomparioon  b»- 
!en  the  ministry  under  the  one  covenant  and  the 
listi^  under  the  other.  The  former,  even  though  its 
le  was  histoiically  faiinre,  oondemnation,  and  cuiath, 
I  while  its  inferiority  was  shown  by  its  being  engraved 
tables  of  stone  (thoogh  it  was  deetinml  to  pass 
ly),  was  nevertheless  promokated  in  circomatanoee 

damling  spleodoar — thooon  evra  that  was  a 
mdoor  that  was  fading.  How  mnoh  greater  must 
the  splMidoar  bekmgii^  to  the  new  oovMiaat.  and 
its  zniniBtry,  which  has  the  Sprit  in  plaoe  of  a 
l^ten  law,  oreatee  righteoasnesa  where  the  other 
nght  oondemnatioD,  and  moreover  is  destined  to 
ie.  Even  the  real  glory  which  attached  to  the 
ner  oovenant  is  oaooelled,  at  least  to  this  extoit, 
tihe  ■BTpaeshig  glory  of  the  new  one.  Vw  the  gl<My 
libe  new  ooveoant  neither  passes  away  nor  Is  it 
mred  by  any  veil,  as  the  old  one  was.  Its  ministetfl 
B  no  need  to  put  a  veil  over  their  meesM;e  as  Moses 
ovw  bis  &oe  when  he  promulgated  his  Law  (Ex.  34 

in  Older,  as  Paul  here  suggeets,  to  hide  the  fading 
tihe  g^ry.  piiis,  of  course,  was  not  the  aotou 
ation  aa  represented  in  the  OT^A.  8.  P.]  In 
vhimBa,  '*  their  minds  wne  hardaoed,"  he  mniB  up 

xatal  noBaewmoetp  as  he  conceives  them,  of  tiw 
nant  wbioh  bad  these  disalalitiesL  Aikl  a  symbol 
a  inadequacy  was  still  to  be  seen  in  any  synagogoe^ 

there  the  rolls  of  the  Law  were  punotiuously 
>ped  in  a  "  veil " ;  and  a  like  veil  was  over  the 
t  of  Israel,  stall  onremoved  beoaoaa  it  ooold  be 
)  away  "  in  C^irist "  alone. 
k»  phrase,  "  the  old  oovenant "  or  "  testament," 
Ting  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  oooturs  heie  for  the  first 
f  aod  is  a  sigidfioaiit  testhncxur  to  Paul's  ocKisoioas- 

tb**  tlie  nmr  vine  d  the  QompcA  demanded  new 


an 

bottles.  Tbe  wordfl  in  16  an  a  free  pararimaa  of 
Bx.  3434,  applied  by  Pfcul  to  InaeL  [When  Mosss 
went  in  to  Yahweh  he  removed  the  veiL  Aoooidiiudy, 
if  one  now  turns  to  the  Lord  (t.e.  Christ),  tiie  vw  is 
removed  from  the  heart. — A.  S.  P.] 

m.  in.  In  X7  he  e^aina  the  deep  reasons  why 
"  taming  to  the  Lord  "  &  followed  by  Uie  removal  of 
the  veil,  and  in  ao  doing  gives  attemnoe  to  a  statement 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  his  Christology,  "  the 
Lord  ia  the  Spirit.'  For  here,  aa  elsewhere  with  few 
exoeptioQs,  "  the  Lord  "  is  Ohrist.  It  ia  the  hoaveoly 
Ghriat  whom  he  leoogniaee  as  the  Spirits  Their  influenoe 
is  the  aamoL  He  who  tarns  to  Uie  One  tains  to  the 
Other.  And  where  the  Spirit  is  there  is  liberty  (from 
the  LawL  Tbo  hindering  veil  is  removed.  And  ao, 
because  Christians  are  men  who  have  tuned  to  Christ, 
there  is  00  eaoh  veil  upon  their  hearts  or  upon  their 
revelation  of  God.  They  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Christ  nndinuned.  Nay,  more,  in  reflecting  it  they 
undergo  a  continuoos  change  within  themselves.  The 
image  they  reflect  f omu  itsdf  in  them,  and  they  advance 
bam  one  stage  of  a^oiy  to  another,  as  might  oe  lotdced 
Cur  frrau  the  worimg  of  the  Loid  the  Spirit.  In  the 
case  oS  Moaee,  the  g^oi^jr  diminished  and  &ded;  in 
the  oase  of  CSiristians  it  moroasoe  and  bwhtena.  And 
where  the  OT  apote  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  Paul 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  Ohiiat. 

IV.  1-^  In  this  paragraph  the  apoetie  reoon  to  the 
thou^tofSx2,2i6, 113;  B  miniBtrr  nf  rmnh  rnirrtfirtng 
sj^endoor  demanded  in  hunseU  and  his  oomndes  on- 
fnnchii^  oooiage.  and  a  life  that  oommended  itself 
by  upnghtnesB  ud  etiaij^tfoi  wardnees  to  the  jods- 
ment  oTotbM  mea.  ^lers  were  those  who  were  swl 
blind  to  the  troth.  They  were  "  blinded  by  the  god 
of  tiiis  worid,"  i,e.  by  Satan.  This  sinking  phrase 
calls  attention  to  the  praetiosl  dualism  of  Paul's  vww 
of  the  worid.  It  had  fallen  under  the  dominion,  into 
thegntsp  (1  Jn.  619)  of  the  Evil  One.  The  presmtage 
(or  worid)  was  wholly  eviL  Men  were  waging  a  real 
struggle  with  spiritual  forces  of  evil  (Bfh.  613),  with 
"  angek,  potentates,  and  powers "  (Rom.  838),  who 
formed  a  veritable  kingdom  of  darkneea  nniter  tl» 
sovereignty  of  "  the  prince  of  tbe  power  of  the  air  " 
{Spb.  ia).  It  was  part  of  Christ's  great  redeeming 
vork  that  He  bad  fought  and  worsted  this  whole  host 
of  evil  fbroea  (OtdL  Sis*) ;  and  the  issue  of  the  great 
process  of  salvation  ia  to  be  the  compete  and  final 
subjncntionof  this  temporary  kingdom  of  evil  (1  Oor.  16 
34).  Through  this  Uindness  men  are  deprived  of  that 
ilhunination  which  oomee  from  tbe  glonons  gospel  of 
Christ,  which  finds  its  parallel  in  the  mirarU  of  <aeation 
itsdf.  EV>r  the  oomiiu  ol  this  lieht  to  the  sovl  is  like 
nothtaw  ^  than  the  birth  of  lignt  in  the  waiAi ;  and 
it  is  rSooted  from  the  face  of  (Suist  (Heb.  I3). 

IV.  7-18.  It  is  trae  that  the  splendid  character  <tf  this 
ministry  is  for  the  present  obscured  hr  the  earthly  and 
{diysical  conditions  under  whioh  it  ia  ouschaiged.  Fan! 
is  conscious  that  this  disability  is  speciaUy  marked  in 
his  case.  His  opponmla  had  iHrobably  good  reason  for 
saying  "  hia  boduy  -pteaBDW  is  weak  "  (lOio,  1  Cor.  168*). 
2  Cor.  lOf.  refers  fiequentJy  to  "  inflrmitiea,"  and 
BpeoiiUly  to  the  "thorn  in  the  fleah  "  (127*)  whiidi 
was  a  sore  trial  to  him.  But  I^al  sees  in  it  the  working 
of  God's  will,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
true  source  of  the  power  ba  exeniBed ;  it  came  not 
from  Paul  but  from  God.  And  tiiis  Divine  power 
works  not  ooly  tiuongh  him  bat  within  him,  auatainii^ 
nnder  experiences  that  would  oUierwise  cruaL  Nay, 
there  is  a  still  deeper  interpietatitni  of  hta  suffering. 
uie  all  his  experience  rince  he  became  a  Christian,  it 
is  connected  with  Us  onion  with  Cbrlst;,  And  if  the 
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death  of  Obrist,  Hia  panga  aad  helpiessnoes,  an  t»- 
maoted,  it  u  ouly  in  oider  that  the  glorious  riaen  life 
of  JeeuB  also  may  be  manifested  in  uie  apoatle.  Bat 
again—not  for  hia  benefit  (16).  He  aooepta  oheerfolly 
miat  is  phyaioaU^  a  living  death  for  him,  beoaoae  ita 
iBBne  ia  aidritaa]  ufa  fiir  those  to  whom  he  miniaten. 

Bat  toe  oantraat  between  the  real  glory  of  the 
ftpoatoUa  ministry  and  the  outward  weakness  of  the 
minliter  ia,  after  all,  only  temporary.  The  very 
oonfideace  with  whioh  he  apeaka  ia  a  proof  of  his 
faith — here  he  reoalla  a  like  thought  of  the  Faahniat 
(Ba.  II610) — and  with  faith  goee  the  Sprit,  at  onoe 
tfa0  flntfnnta  and  the  gnacaatee  ot  foU  salvstion.  Ja 
the  power  <d  tins  Sprit  he  Beea  what  ia  ^oing  on  omh 
onneaUy  with  the  wealing  oat  and  breakins  np  of  the 
phyBtoal  frame,  viz.  the  daily  growth  of  an  inner 
peraonalit>]r,  one  whioh  ia  apritaal  and  etemaL  In 
view  of  thia  tbo  affliotdon  <rf  the  present  ia  seoi  to  be 
tempoiaiy  and  felt  to  be  light,  at  feast  bj  those  who 
fix  their  gan  on  the  nnaeen.  At  15  the  thon^t 
otOMea  his  mind  that  he  may  aeem  to  be  losing  hinumf 
in  oontemidatioo  of  his  own  experienoe  and  hopes ; 
and  very  oharaoteriatioaUy  he  interpolates  the  re- 
minder of  what  is  hia  ^nofonnd  oonviotion — tiMt  all 
thia,  even  hia  most  individoal  ezperiraoe,  ia  for  tlmr 
eakea  io  the  firat  plaoe,  and  ultimately  for  \i»  greater 
l^ry  of  God. 

T.  1-10.  Paul  proceeds  to  expand  the  thoofi^t  of 
4i6,  modifying  tSa  idea  of  an  inimr  penonality  into 
that  of  a  hoose  or  home  for  the  soul  prepared  m  Ood 
in  heaven.  Hie  earthly  fratoe  in  whioh  we  dwell  here 
has  ita  ooonterpart  in  a  aiwritaal  bame,  the  reaorreo- 
tion-body,  whion  awaits  oa  in  heaven  (<^.  1  Cor.  1638*, 
"  Qod  giTeth  it  a  body  ").  In  if,  he  apeaks  of  thia 
as  a  honae  whioh  in  oonttast  to  the  physioal  body  is 
**  eternal " ;  hi  the  fbUowing  roreoa  nndw  the  fipne 
of  a  robe,  Him  has  been  mnoh  disonaaioD  as  to  the 
precise  p(»nt  at  whioh  Paul  oonoeives  of  this  nuofahig 
with  tlw  Bpritoal  body  as  t^ing  |daoe;  whether 
immediately  after  death  or  only  after  the  resonectifm 
and  indigment ;  also  as  to  whether  he  oonoeives  of  the 
new  Bpmtoal  body  as  taking  the  plaoe  of  the  iM 
pbyaunl  body,  or  as  being  snpor-mdoed  over  the 
physioal  body  when  it  has  been  r^sed  from  the  dead. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  afiKrm,  after  comparing  this 
passes  with  1  Cor.  15,  that  Paul  was  entirely  oon- 
aiBtent  in  bis  answer  to  these  questiona — if  we  admit 
that  they  had  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  The 
wobabihty  is  uiat  they  had  not,  and  that  what  looks 
uke  inoonsistmoy  is  reully  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  oarried  oat  any  analysis  cd  the  stages  of  cost 
mortem  e^iatimoe.  A  spirit  or  soul  without  a  "  body," 
that  is,  a  form,  was  for  him  inoonoeivaUe.  And  the 
eonviotkni  on  whioh  he  enlarges,  in  which  he  finds 
comfort  here,  is  that  there  is  prepared  by  God  for 
every  believer,  and  waiting  for  him  in  heaven,  a  form 
or  mune,  a  honae  or  lumie,  which  ia  Uie  aniritaal 
ooonterpart  of  the  [diyuofJ  form,  bnt  eternal;  and 
this  preohides  the  vobafaility  that  even  for  a  moment 
ai^  DeKevra  diould  be  "  naked,"  bc,  a  disembodied 
srarit,  after  life  and  oonadoomess  have  been  restored 
tnrongh  resorreotion.  What  is  here  laid  down  does 
not  jHcolude  that  interval  of  "aleep"  whioh  Paul 
pvdioatea  elsewhere  (see  S.  D.  F.  Samuod,  Cinttian 
I)oarine  <^  Immortali^*,  p.  4fi0ff.}. 

The  yeaming,  theseroie,  (tf  those  who  are  still  dw^ 
ing  in  uie  teat  of  a  physical  body  is  not  a  yeamiug  lor 
escape,  heavy  tbougn  the  burden  ia,  but  for  that  miich 
follows  escape.  And  of  that  the  Chiiatiatt  baa  a 
douhle  pledge.  It  is  God  who  has  been  at  work, 
bringiBg  mega  to  this  diapositioii  of  "  SHiwst  eKpeet*- 


tion,"  and  Eb  will  not  deoeive  them ;  and 
He  has  gjvMi  tiiem  in  the  Holy  Spirit  a  pledge  of  ttii 
as  well  as  of  all  else  that  is  involved  in  "  salvation." 

So  much  of  this,  however,  lies  still  in  the  iutne, 
tiiat  the  governing  oonditioa  td  our  moral  UCe  is  not 
the  facoltyof  sight  bnt  tbat  of  laith»  far  whkfa  wepv- 
oeive,  lay  hokl  o^  the  mneeo       4x8.  H«bw  llx^ 


And  thia  &ith  inspires  ns  with  hi^  coarage  even  ia 
the  face  of  possible  death,  for  des4h,  we  know,  pati 
an  end  to  that  absence  from  the  Lord  whioh  is  invwred 
in  betng  atin  in  the  earthly  tabemaoJe.  If  destk 
oomes,  Paol  will  aooept  it  {<f.  l^iL  laa).  Meanvhil^ 
v4iMiever  way  he  mbi  on  Ibb  pranot  ouaditaM. 
vrtiether  as  being  at  booie  in  the  bod;^  or  m  ahai^ 
from  the  Lord,  he  has  bnt  <»ie  ambitMin,  to  be  wsl 
pleasing  to  Him.  For  (so  far  was  ^ol  from  the 
uitinomismsm  with  whim  be  was  ohaiged)  even  tke 
new  atanding  of  believera  as  "  jostified  faith  "  aad 
the  gift  of  Uie  Sprit  do  not  rdieve  flinHliaim  of  the 
responsibility  for  their  aotiona^  whioh  will  be  eoposad 
iorjodgment  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Chiisti. 

V.  11-19.  The  em^isaiB  is  <m  the  opening  votda  ef 
tx.  Among  the  clouds  of  misrepreBentatkm  to  vdUshba 
was  exposed  was  the  sneering  miiOTtion  Umb  m  a<»e 
nnwortny  sense  he  "  perstuHes "  or  "  ^ato  roond  " 
men  (c/.  Gal.  lio).  If  it  can  be  aaid  him  with  asf 
tnth  at  all,  this,  which  he  baa  just  stated,  ia  tla 
reason.  In  any  case  both  his  motives  and  his  mnthodi 
are  plain  to  Qod-^nd  (h«  will  aefer  Je*  go  tiie  kafat 
phihi  also  to  tbe  inward  Judgment  of  tho  CViTiiirtaai 
TioB  does  not  mean  that  he  ia  JuataMng  another  ohni^ 
made  against  him,  ti»  diaige  of  *  commending  Ibk* 
sell"  He  ia  lesUy  inviting  them  to  be  prood  v  hB, 
as  they  will  be  if  th^  do  him  iustioft.  80  will  tiKry  be 
aUe  to  fao9  his  opponents,  mo  found  tbeir  daka  od 
outward  tiungs  anoh  aa  ek>qneaoe  (lOiok  or  on  IsMa 
of  oommendation  (Si),  or  Hmr  Jeinah  blood  (ILaaV  <* 
OB  their  praecmal  aoquaintanos  with  Jesns.  ntfaer  Aaa 
npon  inward  motive  ot  diapoaitim.  In  tiie  esse  ol 
ntd,  all  experienoe,  all  action  even,  has  loat  tMj 
merely  personal  raferaioe.  His  periods  of  ecstasy  an 
for  ti»  glory  of  God ;  bia  times  of  sober  ooBacim— iw 
■te  for  the  benefit  of  otiien.  9bi  he  is  kihwimmI  by 
Cbrist's  love  aad  by  tlie  fonn  in  which  it  had  bem 
manifested.  Oirist  had  died  for  all.  It  followed  Oat 
"  all "  died  with  Him— died  to  the  old  tiSo.  Oaal 
had  risen  u;ain ;  it  f  oUowa  that  those  who  live  (witk 
the  new  li&)  in  Him.  Uve  not  to  tbeansdves  bai  ts 
Him.  And  ao  real  is  this  new  life,  so  oomnleta^  la  ft 
out  off  from  the  old  one,  that  all  mlatimisiiiiM  on  Aa 
plane  of  human  life  are  trauoesided.  Sven  a  dite 
to  have  known  the  historioal  Jesos  (such  as  wna  pnk> 
ably  made  by  some  oi  Paul's  opponsnta)  was  irtdwnat 
Qirist'a  true  followers  knew  Sim  in  aaotho-  ami  a 
higher  wa^,  not  aooording  to  the  flesh  bnt  unwrili't 
to  the  Spirit.  It  ia  not  poeaiMe  to  decide  whetlisi  tm 
waives  the  fact  or  only  the  sa;(^>oettion  that  he  W 
known  Jeeua  in  the  fleuu  Bat  smoe  he  was  iaii>ali^ 
in  Jenwdem  at  the  tame  of  the  OhMiAxiaii,  ttn  pnn- 
bili^  hia  having  at  least  seen  Wm  ennnat  ba  ■» 
eluded.  Li  fact,  those  irtio  "  live  "  bewwe  ttny  M 
in  Christ,  are  actnally  new  bttngs.  And  all  this  cmm 
fromGkML  It  is  He  has  reconciled  men  to] 
He  who  has  amiointed  Paul  to  a  ministtr  of : 
tton.  For  all  his  magtdfying  of  the  ^niy  and  1 
ot  Ouist,  Fkul  never  ksos  SAi  ol  Qod  na  tt»  fMI 
Author  and  Sonne  of  salvation  <1  Ooc  Shi^  Jal 
this  is  the  burden  of  his  message,  that  Ood  in  CW* 
has  brought  humani^  into  a  rdatipn  ot  vamm  nM 
HimaeU.  In  doing  this  God  most  have  '-rmftrf  A* 
aooid  o£  hnman  ofiBnoea  agafaHt  mMsIf  (BoK)li3& 
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and  to  fpw  effect  to  it  He  had  etnumittod  to  tbe 
tpogtioB  and  tenehen  the  meesace  of  nooiualMuRL 

[16.  "  to  know  Ghrirt  ftet  we  flesh  "  may  mean 
"  to  hold  tbe  old  Jewish  HessiaDio  ideas." — A.  J.  G.l 

V.  8&-VL  to.  Paul  piooeeda  to  expound  and  apply 
the  relationship  between  himaeK  and  Kin  oonverta  baaed 
apim  this  ministry.  He  aets  in  Qiiist's  stead  when  he 
bsseeohM  men  to  allow  tiienuelrca  to  be  leoonoikxl  to 
God,  And  what  Paul  did  for  Christ,  Ood  did  throogh 
Cbiistk  Onoe  more  he  points  to  the  supreme  illustm- 
tion  and  proof  of  God's  will  to  reooncile  men.  He  had 
treated  Cauist,  tiie  "  Son  of  His  love,*'  thonsh  He  had 
no  ezpeiimmtal  knowledge  of  sin,  as  thoa^  He  bad 
sinned  and  deserved  the  punishment  of  deatiL  AndBs 
had  d<me  this  ha  man*B  Bak%  in  cader  tiiat  he  mi^t 
partioi^aie  in  &b  Divine  lif^teoasness.  The  struiae 
eipreasion  "  made  him  to  be  sin  "  is  probably  doe  to 
Paul's  shrinking  from  saying  "  made  him  a  nnner," 
vhioh  would  abo  have  been  open  to  misoonoeption ; 
br  the  same  reason,  in  GaL  3i3  he  says,  "  Christ  was 
made  a  ornae,"  when  "  ooned  '*  wonra  have  been  in 
tooordanoe  with  the  eitatton  from  Deuteronomy  which 
Ed1Iow& 

It  ia  the  (rroee*  tlie  ondeeervod  meroy,  of  God  tiiat 
m  ofieied  in  this  message  of  reoonoiliation,  and  while 
Ohzist^s  ambaasadoia,  as  fellow-worken  with  God  and 
Ohiiflt,  entreat  the  worid  to  aooept  that  grace,  the? 
mtreat  those  who  have  already  accepted  it  ("  yon  '') 
jO  ensnre  that  their  aeoeptanoe  be  fmitfoL  (In  a 
pareatiiesia  he  illnstarates  by  a  quotation  from  Is,  ^ 
the  blessed  oharaoter  <d  the  moment.)  Aoocodii^ly 
the  apostles  so  shape  tiwir  oooduot  that  they  may 
fcppZDTe  themsehee  to  men  as  nothing  less  than  the 
igents  and  emissariea  of  God.  The  qmJity  of  endnx^ 
inoe  ia  exhibited  in  Bovere  experienoea  arrangfd  in 
ibree  triplets,  with  which  we  should  compare  uo  list 
a  1123-^;  then  follows  the  eaumeratun  <rf  many 
>ther  qualities  of  tbo  ministry.  It  ia  farther  distin- 
guished by  a  menase  which  apringa  from  tmtiifalneBa, 
uxd  by  the  oae  of  weapons  of  righteooBneBa  "  alike 
or  ofrenoo  and  defenoe.  la  the  antitheaea  HuA  follow 
Si )  the  injnrioQS  lepreemtations  are  to  be  andetstood 
a  the  opinion  of  Faol'a  opponenta.  It  is  they  who 
Bgafd  hmk  aa  "  obaooio,"  aa  "  moiibnnd,"  ae  "ohaa- 
ised  "  1^  God.  In  lo  both  members  of  eooh  anttthaaiB 
vobably  x^oeenit  the  georaine  ezperienoa  ot  th* 
portla. 

ll-vn.  16w  Ths  BMtond  RelatloiuUp  betwMO 
■afil  and  ths  OntnUilaiM  mart  be  Sealed  hg  Proof  ol 
Mir  Leyal^. 

VI.  11-18.  The  openneas  of  his  speeoh  is  an  indi- 
ati<m  of  ^  laigeneaa  of  hia  heart  towards  them. 
b  im  not  true  that  they  are  "shut  up  in  aoomec" 
y  bim ;  any  oonatraint  that  they  feel  is  really  due  to 
Eie  nanownesi  d  their  own  affeoticm.  He  therefore 
ppeata  to  them  to  meet  and  reward  his  orraflowing 
>n6denoe  and  affeotacm  by  a  otampondhtg  widHnng 
f  their  hearts  towards  him. 

VI;  14-Tn.  1.  These  veraea  a|^pear  plainly  out  of 
Isoe.  They  break  what  ia  otherwise  a  oloaeooan»ion 
»tnpeMi  613  and  la :  they  intiodaoe  a  new  and  -my 
ifSacmt  sa^eet»  and  they  haTO  a  my  different  ttme 
om  what  preoedee  and  follows.  They  axe  best  re- 
uided  as  a  scrap  from  another  letter  writtm  by  Paul 
>  Ooiintb,  poanUy  a  fragment  of  the  letter  referred 
»  in  1  Oor.  69,  which  has  accidentally  crept  into  th» 
leeta  on  whkih  our  letter  waa  raeaeTved.  Tbsy 
>xitaiD  an  vigeat,  erca  paarimate,  demand  for  oobi- 
,ete  aepacation  from  the  heathen,  eepeoially  in  their 
[oSmtmoB  pnMitioBB,  la  a  sarisi  of  aharp  qoflatkma 
ntil  fladMB  mttn  f»  emy  attampt  to  aerve  two 
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muten,  CRiriat  and  "  BeUal,"  that  ii  the  devQ  (or, 
iwaaibty,  AnticbrBt,  Pr.  6x3*]L  The  last  of  these  qnes- 
tiona  reminds  him  that  Christiaoa  are  meant  to  be  God's 
temple ;  and  he  expoeoe  the  source  and  the  significance 
of  that  conception  by  means  of  a  series  of  qootationa 
from  OT,  the  first  being  freely  reproduced  bom 
Beok.  3727,  the  rest  ocanlniwd  from  la.  62ii,  JESx.  2O34, 
and  2  E.  714.  The  deaoiiption  of  God  aa  "the 
Almi^l7  *'  ocooB  in  only  hen  and  in  Ber.  Mmi 
-who  net  in  theae  promises  seek  to  pnrify  thenuelTea 
(cf.  1  Jn.  33)  in  "  fleah  and  apirit  *' — these  words  being 
used  in  the  aimf^  rniteohnioal  sense,  aa  in  1  Oor.  734 
("  body  and  s^rit "). 

¥n  SMw  WithaPanlretorDa  tothethoae^t(tf6i3. 
"Make  wide  your  hearte.  .  .  .  Make  room  in  them  for 
na."  Hie  sentences  which  lirflow  are  fall  of  changing 
emotion,  aa  be  indignantly  repudiates  charges  ui» 
haTo  been  made  agamat  bim,  atoya  the  poasiUe  retort 
thttt  he  is  coudenming  the  Corinthians,  aaserte  onoe 
more  the  undying  fellowship  between  him  and  them, 
and  oonoludes  on  a  triompbant  note  of  oonfidenoe 
and  joy. 

vn.  5-lS.  AgoBldiigAiizla^liasbaaiOaiietfedbr 
AbnBdaat  im^—Tb»  oanae  of  hia  anxiety  had  been  in 
part  tlie  condition  d  affairs  in  the  ohurob  at  Oorintii, 
but  eren  more  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  deal  with 
it,  followed  by  torturing  doubt  aa  to  how  these  woojd 
be  reoeived  by  the  Oorintjiians.  Someone  had  behaved 
outrageonaly.  Someone  had  been  outraged.  There 
oan  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  Paul  who  had  suffered, 
though  whether  he  was  perscmalfy  pieeent  or  irtiat  waa 
Uie  nature  of  the  otttmge  we  OMutot  teU.  What  made 
it  aerions  was  that  the  Oorinthiana  had  not  repudiated 
the  insult  to  their  friend.  Stung  br  their  fickleneas, 
and  moved  fear  lest  thoy  should  uu  away  altogether 
from  himself  and  the  goapel,  Paul  had  written  a  letter 
so  severe  that  from  the  moment  he  despatched  it, 
probaUy  by  the  hand  of  Titus,  be  was  torn  with 
anxiety  lest  it  should  have  the  very  opposite  effeot  to 
what  oe  desired.  "When  he  had  met  Titus  in  Maoe- 
dcmia,  it  was  to  hear  news  so  unexpectedly  good  tiiat 
he  was  loeb  in  tbankfulneea  and  joy.  Thev  had  re- 
pented. They  bad  "  inflicted  tmnishment (26)  on 
the  offender;.  They  had  shown  W  their  teeatment  of 
Tttos  both  the  gemunwiesa  of  weir  tepentsnoe  and 
thedr  ktyal  affaetion  for  the  apostle.  AU  this  Paul 
rehearses  with  almost  breathkes  thankfulneee,  and 
explains  (12)  that  the  deepest  consequences  (and  so, 
intontifm)  had  been  their  disooveiy  *'  in  the  Bight  of 
God  "  of  the  res^ty  of  their  attachment  to  PauL 

VHL.  IX.  Tha  OoUaeaon  (or  Poor  OhiWlau  at 
Jwnalem^Faal  attadied  the  Ui^tast  importanoe  to 
this  ooUeotion,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  invited  all 
the  Gentile  ohurohes  to  oontribute.  He  valued  it  not 
mraely  for  the  relief  it  would  bring  to  the  deep  poverty 
oi  the  ChristianB  at  Jems^em,  hut  also  as  a  means 
eliciting  generosity  in  the  ohurohes  to  which  be 
appealed,  and  as  a  symbol  of  that  binding  onitv  in 
wmch  all  "  the  churcnea  of  God  in  Christ  "  were  held 
tcwether.  He  thinks  of  the  bbeialitv  thus  evoked  aa 
a  "naoe,"  a  gift  of  God  to  man,  ana  a  gift  of  man  to 
Ood,  and  also  as  a  "  MlowiAip,"  a  ooromon  paztkdp»* 
tion  in  ocHumon  aervioe  which  waa  a  preoioos  symbol 
of  pMticipation  in  common  life. 

Vni.  1-16.  Of  this  liberality,  sionlfloant  of  ao  much, 
ti!ie  churches  of  Maoedonia,  such  as  Theeaalonioa, 
Hulippi,  Bercea,  had  already  givoi  an  eaanple  all  the 
ncwe  remaAable  baoanse  «  their  notorious  poverty, 
and  also  of  the  perseontion  they  were  enduring.  And, 
best  of  all,  this  offering  was  really  a  aelf-oflenng,  and 
had  been  mads  not,  as  mil  mi^it  have  happenod,  to 
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tin  ftpoititt,  bnt  flni  to  Guist  and  thm  to  FmI  aod 
tiie  oaose  for  vhioh  he  ^eaded. 

Paul  had  already  laid  this  Bobjeot  oS.  the  ooUeataon 
before  the  Cormtoiaiu  (1  Oor.  16iff.},  and  poanbty 
Titos  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  previooa  Tisit  to 
aet  it  on  foot,  and  now  Paul,  encouraged  by  what  has 
happened  in  Haoedonia,  has  instanoted  him  to  btine 
it  to  a  Buooeaaful  janie  in  OrainUL  Tbe  leadineas  4^ 
tbe  HaoedonianB  is  to  be  oaed  as  a  teat  of  ^  loyalty 
of  Qie  Corinthians.  And  they  have  a  still  higher 
example  b^ore  tiieir  eyes.  What  else  did  they  see  in 
Jeaas  CSiriBt  Himself  bat  a  liberality  which  knew  no 
limits  T  In  view  of  this  Paal  oontenta  himself  with  a 
BOggestion,  leaving  it  to  the  prompting  of  their  own 
eonsoieaoe  to  «Te  effect  to  that  naotre  whidk  afaeady 
A  year  aso  bad  bem  pi«aent  behind  tiie  fint  steps  <a 
action.  In  la  he  lays  down  the  same  prinoipb  as 
that  which  ondeilies  onr  Loid's  appieoiatioo  of  the 
liberality  of  the  widow  who  "  oast  in  aD  tiiat  she  had  " 
(Uk.  ia+3-44). 

[9.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  lived 
a  me  of  poverty  on  earth.  The  contrast  is  between 
His  prc-incamate  life  in  heaven  Uld  the  ttato  of 
hnminaition  <m  which  He  entered  at  the  Inoamation. 
This  Is  strongly  soggested  by  thepataOel  in  Phil.  26-6  j 
and  the  poverfy  which  was  Bis  earthly  kit  oonld 
hardfy  be  said  to  be  tiw  oanse  that  mai^  became 
rich.— A.  8.  P.] 

Vin.  16-^4.  Paul  commends  the  throe  meeBengeiB 
who  aie  graiK  to  Ooiinth  on  the  bosiness  of  the  ooOdo- 
tioii.  One  (H  these  was  Titos,  and  he  looted  on  tiw 
matter  in  the  same  way  as  PaoL  Hieie  w«e  two 
others,  whose  names  he  jHobably  wrote,  thoivfa  for 
some  onknown  reason  they  weteaiterwaids  erased.  The 
first  of  tiiese,  who  may  possibly  have  been  Lake,  was 
alzfMdy  £avonrabI^  known  to  all  the  ohorobes  tbrongh 
his  walk  iot  Chnst,  and  had  been  dioeen  "  by  the 
ehwTohes  "  to  assiBt  Paol  in  tho  lespooflible  work  of 
ocdleoting  and  oonreying  the  money— an  arrangement 
iHikh  Eteil  ocndially  approree,  inasmuoh  as  it  shat  off 
the  possilrilitT  <tf  saspfoon  w  scandal  agamnt  binis^ 
in  tlie  handung  of  the  oontribationa.  The  seoond, 
whose  name  has  also  been  omitted  (early  oomman- 
taton  gnessed  ApoUos)  had  been  aeleoted  by  the  apostla 
himse^  partlr  <ai  tho  giDand  of  Us  Ann  odiel  ni  the 
libenttty  <^  tbe  OorinwiaiM.  Ute  eonstniotitni  of  33 
is  oonfosed,  bat  the  meemng  is  plain.  For  Titos  and 
fbr  his  two  oompanions  Paol  aslm  sodi  a  rsoeptdon  as 
will  hotii  prove  the  Ooiinthians'  affection  for  himself 
and  jost^  his  pide  in  them — for  Titos,  on  the  gromid 
tiut  he  is  Faol  s  oompanioo  and  feUow-workei,  tor  tiie 
other  two  on  tbe  ground  that  they  are  his  brethren, 
envoys  of  tlw  ohniohss,  and  reflect  the  fdory  of  Christ 
(cf.lOor.n7V 

19.  "  To  ahew  oar  rsadinees"  is  best  taken  wit^ 
"  appointed  by  the  chmoheB  "  in  the  sense  of  "  accord- 
ing to  oor  indinataon  "  or  "  to  tbe  increase  of  readi- 
ness," Paul's  readiness  to  have  someone  appranted 
being  inoieased  by  tin  putionlar  appointoienta  wliioh 
were  made. 

OL  l-S.  On  the  snerai  subject,  tlie  oMi^tsra  to 
nrovide  asristanoe  fye  CM's  peOiJe,  there  is  no  need 
lor  Panl  to  write  to  the  Oorinthiuu.  They  have 
already  acknowledged  that  obligation,  and  Paul  has 
pioadly  anuounced  their  willingne«  to  the  Haoedonians, 
a  williiwiess  which  indudod  the  obarohes  of  Oreeoe 
to  which  Corinth  stood  as  centre.  What  be  is  now 
oonoemed  about,  and  taking  steps  to  seonfe^  is  the 
fnlfilment  of  their  promiaeB  and  a  fulfilment  ta  the 
Bi^rit  of  bonntifulnesB  and  not  of  gmdging  oalDalation. 

OL  6-16.  This  oononnbrioffil&i,  hoirever»to»r^ 


neved  oonsldantioii  nf  the  grace  of  fiberaii^,  and  c< 
the  Ueasings  attached  to  it.  He  tooehes  in  sueimiua 
on  the  iHoper  temper  of  sooh  libenlity  (6£.).  vii. 
generous  setf-determinaticii  to  saorifioe,  socii  as  mevM 
with  the  Divine  approvoJ  (qaotatdon  from  Pr. 
T'Xy),  the  source  both  of  the  impolsB  and  of  the 
meaaa  for  sach  liberalitv  (Sff.),  and  the  ultimata  iaoe 
of  it  in  widesraead  thank^tving  to  God  (xa-xs).  Ood 
it  is  who  is  able  to  make  every  kind  of  gnoe,  mdrnfaf 
this  of  liberality,  to  abound ;  and  it  la  He  also  wk 
provides  the  means  for  their  display  of  tibnalify, 
making  this  indeed  its  oonaequenoe  and  reward,  «> 
that  their  "  tighteoosoess,"  t.e.  benefloenoe  (ef.  ML  <t] 
need  know  no  end.  Paul's  thoof^t  hese  maa  dbstty 
pamUel  to  the  teadiinfl;  <i  Jaras  an.  almaglna^. 
uberaGty  is  the  eniBsniHi  not  on^  td  love  to  lai 
brethieUf  iHtt  of  oonndence  in  the  libomHty  of  Ood,  s 
oonfidenoe  whkii  shaU  not  be  disappoiiiteii.  Ttia  u 
the  troe  ministry  of  "  Divme  suvice  "  (<^.  Jaa.  Irr). 
issuing  not  only  in  the  relief  of  Qod's  people  bat  b 
ezultang  teeofpitticm  of  the  poww  oi  the  goanal  as  ss 
ins|u^on  to  saciifloe  and  senioB.  That  it  m  lat^ 
possiUe  to  exanmrato  the  aignifioauoe  lAidii  Ffed 
attached  to  the  oweotion*  and  w  "  graoe  "  of  Hbenli^ 
of  whioh  it  was  the  symbol,  appeaia  from  tbe  otosiBf 
verse.  The  "  unspsakaUe  gift^'  is  either  tliat  past 
of  brotheriy  lore  and  noit^  among  ooooanuiiiitaes  m 
diverse  from  one  another  of  whioh  the  oolleettoa  is 
the  exfffeasion,  or  it  is  the  gift  of  Jeeus  Chnst  aa  Isadstf 
to,  and  intopreting  itself  in,  thai  onity,  genasuaij, 
and  gratitnda. 

Z.  l-Xm.  10.  At  this  point  (lOi)  Paul  tame  iteph 
upon  oettain  ojqgooeots  and  pnioeeds  to  defand  hnaM 
with  energy  against  their  attack  and  inaintiHUlaaB,  to 
enla^  on  bis  daim  to  obedienoe  and  affeotion,  asd 
ibim  adds  to  stem  remonstrance  threats  oC  what  k 
will  do  at  his  ooming  if  he  does  not  ftid  tiia  mtmtim 
ohanged. 

The  change  of  tone  and  attitude  which  Kara  tJm 

place  is  both  obvioos  snd  startling.  Up  to  tUs  poo^ 
the  letter  has  been  the  expraaaioo  d  almosk  ^rabmn* 
relief,  tbankfulnees.  and  oonfidenoe ;  doe  to  the  htt 
that,  oontraiy  to  what  he  feared.  Bull  and  the  shnck 
at  Corinth  had  been  reccmciled.  Fnw  Ois  poia 
onward  wn  hw  rn  tlin  m  jrrsntinn  nf  snilril  j.  alaiM.  siigii 
All  that  in  tbe  6ist  part  of  the  letter  seetns  to  haw  bHC 
socomplished,  here  waits  for  aooompliriimenU  !Ds 
people  whom  Paul  here  addresses  are  not  y«fe  iwawiM 
to  bun.  They  are  definitely  hoetOe,  aai  tim^  aie  asl 
an  isolated  group.  They  are  linked  at  wait  If 
sympathy  with  the  congregatiim  ss  a  whola. 

The  extdanation  which  bsa  commonlv  been  psea  ■ 
that  in  the  eailier  part  of  tbe  lettier  'Vvd  has  bM 
deahng  with  the  section  (f  majori^)  of  the  «aagn|^ 
tion  wtuch  had  partly  remained  loyml  to  Urn. 
retomed  to  thnr  loyalty,  and  that  he  now  tafoa  toM 
with  the  other  seoOon,  an  obstinate  and  e«m>n< 
minority.  But  in  that  case  there  wtmldsoreAy  be  at  tts 
bennning  of  tills  section  some  indieatim  that  ha  w 
addressing  anewclaasof  p8o{4^  and  theeaifiwpartrf 
the  letter  most  have  betnyed  snaM  eoaaMowMirf 
the  inessDoe  of  this  taneoonoOsd  SMtiaa  of  As  fiMk 
The  diffioolty  of  aooonnting  for  this  fl^BM^  wmm», 
unexplained,  and  maintained  almost  to  dke  ^ 
the  epistle,  is  the  ground  of  the  opinion  now  wiMf 
held,  that  10i~13io  hOaa^  not  to  this  brt  to 
other  letter  ssnt  W  Panl  to  Corinth.  It  hw  li 
been  eonieetored  that  m  hanhenvHt  oftei 
mediatB, or "patafol" letter  Aadtlm^l 
be  proved,  the  oontenta  ol  '* 
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ohanotcr  oi  that  leMer,  Bnd  would  go  fiw  to  exphia 
the  toDM  amae^  with  vhidi  Ful  muted  to  bear  bow 
it  bad  been  teoeired  (24,13,  76). 

1-A  A  Warnlngto  ThoM  wbo  lOnnidtritaBd  and 
lOsnpnsMit  PaoL— The  ahraptoeM  and  empbads  of 
tbe  i^ennig  worda,  as  well  as  tbeirwmnt  of  oounexkm 
with  lAat  pteeedcs,  an  beat  exfriained  on  the  hypoUM^ 
tiiat  we  have  hers  a  poitioii  of  another  letter.  The 
deeariptioii  of  himaelf  that  follova,  bamble  when  be  ii 
at  Corinth,  overbeaiing  when  he  is  at  a  safe  diatanoe, 
is  probat^  one  of  tbe  sernal  echoes  (or  qaotataone) 
iu  tbia  obapter  from  the  language  used  of  Faol  hj  fail 
oritiaB  at  Oorinth.  Tber  have  sneered  at  him  ae  a 
very  bmnan  person  ("  waildng aoooiding  to  the  fleeh  "I 
He  pnyi  tut  he  may  not  have  to  prove  on  their 
penona  1  Oor.  03-5)  that  both  hia  ooarage  and  bia 
power  are  from  God.  It  Is  his  busineaa  to  deetroy 
aojdualzna,  the  Btronghold*  of  disohedioioe,  and  to 
bnng  every  operation  of  the  mind  into  sahjeotion  to 
Christ  Ajad  this  be  is  piep&ied  to  do,  tiding  ven- 
geance on  vnry  fonn  of  disobedieooe  so  soon  as  the 
ooogiMataon  aa  a  whole  has  oompletelv  maniieeted 
its  BDomiasloa. — plie  militaiy  vooabulaiy  of  this 
seotkm  is  well  brought  out  in  Hoffatt's  translation. — 
A.  J.  G.1 

X.7-i&  Paul'*  Claim  bAbnhite,ra«Uiiittad  in  Iti 
Scope;  tor  it  Arbat  tram  and  b  Oonnad  by  fab  De- 
peaoMWe  ^on  God,n-ThiB  paragraph  ia  fnll  alluaion 
Eo  the  a—nHoiM,  olaims,  and  oriootama  at  bb  oppo- 
oenta.  Iliay  saiierionty  to  Pan]  on  tba  ground 
at  aome  Bpec&al  relaticm  to  Christ,  posaibly  that  they 
liad  been  aotnaUy  Hia  dirnii^  (of.  1  Cur.  1 12*),  They 
leaerted  that  Paul  need  bis  anuionty  to  humiliate  the 
)bnTob  (8),  that  be  browbeat  them  in  his  letten, 
vbereaa  bis  personal  appearance  was  feeble  {gS,},  that 
le  claimed  iraat  we  sbonld  call  a  jarisdiotioQ  praotioally 
inlimited.  On  each  point  Paul  replies  vigoroo^, 
ndignantly.  Let  them  look  facte  in  Qie  faoe  (7).  He 
jelongB  to  Christ  aa  really  as  any  other  man  (rf. 
[  OoT.  \i2\.  If  be  does  make  a  "  proud  claim  "  to 
tnthon^,  be  will  be  aUe  to  show  tite  ground  lor  iL 
lia  confideooe  reeta  on  very  different  groonds  from 
.beiis.  He  refusea  to  compare  or  rank  himaelf  with 
boee  wbo  axe  their  own  trompeteia.  Neither  is  it 
nw  (13)  that  be  olaiaa  uitbority  *'  witiiont  measaie," 
mandkes  and  nnHmited.  l%e  tiniyinoe  of  bb  autiio- 
ity  is  both  appointed  imd  delimited  by  Ood,  and 
leyond  doubt  it  inoludes  the  Oorinthian  church.  For 
o  the  Oorintbians,  whatever  others  might  inamuate, 
le  had  introduced  the  goepel  of  Christ.  Beyond  this 
Nvixiely  aasisned  pnrnnce  be  makes  no  '*  [«oad 
laim  **  to  aottori^,  wbeie  otiwr  men  have  pioneered. 
Vba,%  be  does  hope  ta  that  throoffh  fbe^  moreaaing 
lith,  bb  cl&hn  may  be  iosUfied,  first  within  the 
sorinoe  alreadv  occupied,  and  then  in  "  the  regiona 
eycmd,"  bat  always  provided  that  it  did  not  invade 
QotheT*8  "  province,'^  or  craftily  f^foopriato  the 
asnlts  of  other  men's  labouia. 

Attentive  ezaminataon  of  this  passage,  bearing  in 
kind  that  by  "  gloiying  "  or  (AV}  "  boasting  "  Fanl 
wane  mating  a  (raoua)  claim,  will  provide  atriking 
ndenoe  ol  Us  mie  feeling  and  scmpolonsneBS  in 
Mpect  of  other  men's  work.  Witii  a  terse  smnmaiy  ot 
wo  verse*  in  Jeiemiab  (923f.)  he  expoeee  the  foonda- 
on  of  bis  own  claim  and  confidence.  It  ia  to  tiie 
ord  that  he  ataoda,  from  Him  alone  he  derives  hb 
atbority  (cf.  Eom.  14i2, 1  Cor.  43-5). 

XL  1-15.  ATMMteri^nMltoawOlnnehMmWhole. 
-This  appeal  may  aonnd  like  fooibb  sentiment,  IM 
mn  bear  with  bun.  Indeed  be  b  aoie  that  they  do. 
i^lint  bsi  bapptoed  under  Flul'a  gnidanoe  and  inspiift* 
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tion  k  nothing  less  than  the  betrothal  of  the  Oorinthian 
obuTob  as  a  pure  -rk^n  to  CSirist,  a  new  Eve  for  the 
new  Adam.  Bat  aa  titere  was  a  serpent  in  the  flmt 
Eden,  so  now  the  tempter  is  at  woik.  They  have 
been  only  too  oomplaisant  in  hearkenins  to  bis  voice, 
to  thoae  who  have  neadiad  "  anotihar  Jesus,"  laying 
all  the  emphaab  on  Hb  earthly  Ufe  and  Hb  obeervanoa 
of  the  Law.  H  these  "  Judaizing  "  teaohen  claimed 
for  their  doctrine  the  aupport  of  those  wbo  oalled 
themselves  or  were  oallea  "  the  superior  apostles," 
such  a  claim  was  absurd.  There  was  no  auperiority. 
Fatd  might  be  unequal  to  some  of  tliem  in  ebtqaenoe, 
but  not  in  that  knowledge  of  Divine  tjuth,  which  he 
oommunicated  in  every  particular  whenever  he  bad 
the  oppottani^.  Was  it  possible,  however,  that  he 
bad  made  a  mistake  in  taking  no  reward  for  bb  wmfc  ? 
His  service  to  the  Corinthians  bad  been  gratuitous ; 
the  generous  support  of  other  obuicbee,  eepeoi&lly  in 
Macedonia,  bad  made  that  possilje.  But  bad  it  led 
the  Christians  at  Oorinth  to  think  lightly  of  himself 
and  hb  woik  7  Still,  even  that  shaUnot  change  hia 
poliOT.  Not  beeanse  be  bad  not  foz  the  OorinthiMia 
that  love  wbiidi  takea  as  gladly  aa  it  gives  (c/.  1213) : 
but  in  order  that  he  might  not  give  those  who  demanded 
support  ixom  the  church  (e/.  1  Oor.  O12)  any  excuse 
to  plead  his  example,  but  might  rather  compel  them 
to  adopt  bb  poli<^.  So  will  be  exposed  in  tdleir 
teal  obaiaoter  aa  fabe  apontles,  masquerading,  even 
as  Satan  himaeU  does,  as  agents  of  righteonsnesa, 

ZI:  16-88.  OonMrtw  fistmMi  Pul  and  hb 
nenti  (1^.  6). — ^Under  the  pressure  of  intense  feelinx  he 
will  break  through  his  inclination  and  self-impoaea  re. 
solve  of  silenoe,  to  let  his  obaiaoter  and  hb  sumringB  in 
the  oause  of  CSirist  spee^  for  themselves.  But  in^nng 
so,  he  makes  it  dear  that  be  waives  all  authority  <n 
one  who  speaks  "  in  the  Lord."  Speaking  sim^y  aa 
a  frail  man,  be  pleads  that  be  may  receive  at  least 
such  a  healing  as  the  Oorintbians  nave  given  to  tlw 
othw  men  who  have  tyrannised  over  them,  expltrfted 
them,  even  buffeted  them.  If  such  high-haiided  ano- 
gance  as  they  have  praotued  be  what  they  mean  1^ 
"  strmgtb,"  Iben  he  admits  (ironioally  adding  "  to 
my  diwrace  ")  that  he  had  been  weak,  llie  passwe 
which  followB  {II31-I810)  b  not  only  inspired  by 
efacHig  peraonat  feeling  it  b  foD  ol  detaib  regarding 
Paul's  personal  expeiienoe  of  vdiidi  we  have  no  reooid 
elsewhere.  After  asserting  hb  equality  with  bb  oppo- 
nents on  the  point  to  whioh  they  attached  most  im- 
portance, he  claims  snperiority  to  them  in  respect  of 
the  real  criteria  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  viz.  the  suffer^ 
ings  undergone  in  His  service  Qal.  617).  The  reiter- 
ated allusion  to  bb  "  fodiAneas,"  to  speaJdng  "aa  one 
beride  himself,"  all  pdnt  to  the  oonsnioiuDeBB  that  be  b 
departing  from  that  steady  reserve  on  the  nbjeot  of  bb 
own  service  which  was  for  bim  the  wayof  oommon-eense. 
Now  Uiat  the  harrier  u  broken  down,  the  record  of 
personal  experiences  pours  forth  lUce  a  flood.  From 
those  whioh  an  external  and  fhywml  he  passes  (38)  to 
those  wbieb  are  intrant  ana  mental  Thnmgb  all 
these  iiiaJa  and  sufferings  he  has  oarriad  a  heart  whioh 
feeb  the  needs  not  onfy  of  the  obnndMa  Imt  of  tiie 
Individual  Obristian  everywhere.  And  if  be  has 
sympathised  with  the  wetui  in  one  sense,  it  u  not 
beoause  he  himself  has  been  strong  in  anotiier  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  all  the  time  been  the  victim 
of  physioal  weakness  whioh  has  indefinitely  inoreaaed 
the  dufBoolty  of  hb  woik.  NevOTtbelees,  it  b  fNceoisely 
in  thu  weMSkcsa  that  he  finds  bb  deepest  reaam  tat 
psoud  rejoicing.  For  in  that  weakness  the  power  of 
Gbrist  baa  been  peifaetljy  dbpJayed  {tf.  I29). 

An  illnafeimtion  ctf  tha  faot  oooDia  to  idm,  poinUj 
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beouiM  the  Btory  of  hia  eaoape  fena  Duoaaooi  (Aa  933- 
35*)  bad  been  tamed  to  hu  disadvantegA.  When  he 
lud  felt  atterly  belpleas  agsmit  the  determmation  of 
the  Bonmor  to  have  bim  amsted  (pp.  066, 79e&.),  tbe 
Dirme  strength  had  been  manifested  m  his  eeoape, 

Xn.  1-10.  A  Special  RerelatlOB  and  Its  Seqatf.— By 
an  account  of  a  great  apiritoal  ezperienoe  which  be 
had  mjoyed,  Paul  explaina  the  reason  why  he  baa 
been  oaiied  on  to  suffer,  Mid  the  Divine  intei^ietation 
of  the  Buffering,  in  the  lidit  of  which  he  can  ever 
rejoice  in  this  weakness  and  in  all  similar  experienoes. 
An  expression  of  his  proud  confidence  is  wrung  from 
him,  however  be  may  doubt  its  expedienojt;  He  recalls 
memorable  experiences  of  *'  visions  and  lerelationB  of 
the  Lord,"  Mia  one  in  partioular,  fourteen  years  before, 
when,  under  conditions  thai  be  could  not  exf^ain;  he 
found  himself  in  "  the  third  beaven."  in  "  Paiadise." 
Here  he  employs  iMtguage  drawn  from  late  Jewish 
speculation,  imagining  a  series  of  "  heavens  "  one  abovs 
Hotter,  and  means  uia  hu^wst  faeaven.  A  m«i  who 
has  had  sadi  experienoes  oaa  a  right  to  a  pRrad  seU- 
oonfidenoe,  and  may  express  it  withoat  incurring  a 
ohaige  of  folly.  Bat  still  Paul  shrinks  from  doitia  so, 
lest  men  should  be  overawed  by  the  exoeenve 
of  such  privilef^  His  deeire  still,  aa  always,  is  to  be 
judged  by  wliiB.t  he  says  and  what  he  does.  In  this 
■l^lj»llf^l^g  from  pattiD{|  forward  the  mamflous  as  a 
gromid  on  vridoh  to  claim  allegiance  of  otims,  we  may 
find  a  striking  parallel  to  an  important  elemmt  in 
the  Synoptio  portrait  of  Jesos. 

7.  The  first  clause  should  be  ooimected  witii  what 
pceoedes,  and  the  whole  may  be  paraphrased  thus : 
"  That  no  one  may  be  led  evea  by  the  vast  number  ol 
zevelatitmB  I  have  enj<^ed  to  appmiae  my  work 
otfawwise  than  by  what  he  has  seen  me  do  and  heard 
me  say."  The  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  was  jdainly  some 
kind  «  tortaring  pain  (T  epilepsy,  malana)  by  whioh 
the  apostle  was  mquenUy  attacked  (pu  769).  ^obably 
it  produced  temporary  or  pennfuient  disfigarement  tn 
some  kind,  and  so  made  him  kea  aoo^table  as  a 
|neaohor  of  the  gospel,  and  gave  his  opponmts  an 
excuse  for  belituing  hia  authority.  Not  onoe,  bat 
thrioe,  he  bad  jffaved  to  Ohrist  for  its  removal  The 
answer  had  been  heard  in  tiie  assaranoe  that  IMvine 
grace  is  directly  proportioned  to  human  need ;  the 
great  weakness  01  the  apostle  is  balanced  1^  the 
manifestation  of  God's  power  on  bis  behalf,  so  that 
we  reach  the  paradox  of  Christian  expeiienoe — 'VHieD 
I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 

xn:  11-8L  Betnipaet  ol  ibeBoaittiif^Tliia  pan- 
grofh  is  maiked  ixpA  oscillation  of  feeling.  Now 
that  he  has  made  and  proved  his  claim,  the  same  doubt 
seizes  him  as  when  he  began  (Ui,  llr6).  Has  he  not 
.  been  foolish  t  It  was  the  duty  of  tlie  Oorinthians  to 
testify  to  his  legitimate  authority.  And  they  had 
quite  saffioient  ground  for  doing  so  in  what  t^ey  had 
seen  (12;  c/.  6),  tjuidgns  of  aa  apostle"  (cf.  Ac  223*), 
wrought  by  PaoL  Oorinth  had  enjoyed  all  tne^vil^es 
conferred  hj  him  on  any  oharoh — except  the  privilege  of 
supporting  him  (c/.  ll?).  Once  more,  he  can  make  no 
altMataon  in  that  policy.  He  will  act  in  the  same  way 
on  hiB  approaohir^  third  visit  as  he  has  done  on  the 
previous  ones,  ae  will  set  no  limits  to  his  self- 
SBorifloe  on  their  behalf.   Onoe  mote  (t^.  Il6^  is  it 


reasonable  that  he  should  reoMve  Jess  affeatioo  fnsi 
those  to  whom  he  shows  affection  even  in  axiom  I  h 
16S.  he  waives  tAm  oritioinn  as  diquaed  <ii,  and  dnli 
with  a  sabtAer  inrinaation,  vix.  that  m  aeowdaiM  in& 
nk  native  deoeitfobeas  c£  cAaneter  be  has  mdnd 
abstained  from  drawing  reward  from  Uie  Coiintlum 
bat  has  done  it  nevertheless  indiieatty  thioo^  b 
agents.  Bat  where  was  the  ovideooe  1  Had  1* 
iStas  and  the  onnamed  hnOMK^  shown  tta  NW 
spirit  as  their  master  ? 

Onoe  more  the  old  anxietiy  seiM  him,  lest  in  tta 
defending  himseU  he  should  seem  to  be  subanMii 
himself  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  thai  jndgnWDi  Sn 
far  from  that,  his  feu  a  that  when  he  oomea  ht  mj 
find  saoh  a  situation,  such  evidmoe  of  moral  onfutk- 
fufaieas,  tiiat  he  will  be  himself  humiliated  before  M 
through  the  &ilure  of  his  work  and  oompcdled  m  Gott 
name  to  exetoiae  eevere  discipline  on  tm  baiAibdeBi 

xm.  1-10.  Wainli«B  In  view  of  a  mt-Ki 

dosing  chapter  starts  from  a  vivid  Toaliaatinn  <rf  tbi 
which  is  onhr  too  likely  to  be  the  ntoation  ehea  be 
arrives  for  the  third  tamei  With  iiuneased  emf^w 
and  added  detail,  he  reiterates  his  sokom  vanm^ 
and  witii  biting  inmy  turns  against  hn  advamm 
one  of  the  saroastio  demands  they  level  at  him.  TVf 
ask  for  proof  that  Christ  speaks  in  him.  TVey  iW 
have  it  (<^.  Is.  289&.).  Ouiat  viU  show  Hanieif  art 
weak  among  them,  as  they  have  Teoboned  ffis  vgoA. 
but  powerful  for  judgment.  His  experience,  "  dpif 
to  reifp,"  will  repeat  ite^  in  Paul,  who  baa  aheidj 

Eat  this  interpretation  on  hie  own  weaknoB,  thatioi 
e  fills  up  "  tiiat  whioh  is  lacking  oi  the  Bnffeni0i 
Cairiah"   Lot  them  examine  themaelves  whether  4^ 
aie  fanily  Christians ;  let  them  ^  faadi  the  fam 
Oiristian  experience,  and  asoertam  wbetfcer  Ctaiit  ■ 
really  m  them.  The  word  tranalat«d  *i  rranAati 
moMiB  *'  such  as  have  £&iled  to  pass  the  test   ;  sodt 
implies  tiiat  the  Corinthians  may  find  that  tiiay 
not  so  &uled,  by  dieoovering  that  Paul  has  met  id 
stood  every  kind  of  teetk    Yet  he  jmys  that 
may  not  have  that  &ot  Iwou^t  home  to  theai  i>  w 
unwelcome  way  through  any  oieaoh  of  k>yaHy  <it^ 
to  CSuist  or  to  Paul ;  that  on  the  oontniy  tb^  a? 
dimlay  a  noble  loyalty.   If  that  be  so.  M  il  wfiv 
to  let  the  proof  of  lus  own  aathorit^  and  so  d  b 
own  worthiness;  remain  in  abeyance.    He  knoe*  Atf 
he  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  exeroise 
of  the  extremest  kind,  but  ae  will  saorifioe  e 
even  the  knowledge  that  it  is  so,  if  onhr  beoan_ 
the  Corinthians  to  give  him  no  oooanon  to  affly 

xm.  11-14.  "Die  oloriag  Tnses  betey  no  tnoe  d 
the  passionato  aonety,  tb»  minf^  srif-abssea^ 
and  self-assertion,  whi<^  have  marked  tbe  [■awJii 
chapters.  Their  precepts  appear  to  be  adihusHd  e 
a  people  among  whom  oalm  has  been  ea^aMjAsd.  v 
so  to  belong  more  naturally  to  oha.  1-0,  tha  hit ' 
Paul's  letters  to  the  Gorintluana.* 


*[Fer  tbetbeocy  tlut  Lnkaand  IHta  mn  aetad 
FT.  l«s«5,335.3»   Bgatast  It,  Bxp.,  lUj  1*17.-^  J.  flj  ^ 
?  SsaMins  to  pnsappoM  liia,  inloakalnckteUak***! 
lefiMt  106.  fijniUft^li  ie_expUiedbr.ll.i8  wd  ISn,  Mi.HtJ 


ihow  bow  sad  why  be  bad  dedded  awnat  Mm  tWI 
U14.  .ita  jltM  ud  ISn  tan«.  nxxn  for  taasoBMi 
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naee.»TlM  e[nstle  addiMMS  a  gioap  of  drarohes, 
inded  in  oommon  1^  Paul,  and  iww  exposed  to  a 
mmon  danger.  Qama  adboha  [daoe  tbem  in  Ntnth 
iatia,  some  in  SontiL  Botii  xegicnu  cannot  be  in- 
ided ;  if  Paul  founded  ohni^ee  in  both  they  had 
Terent  histories ;  hia  visit  to  the  North,  if  it  ever 
)k  plaoe.  was  later  tJian  his  vork  in  the  Sooth  (Ac  166 
itiasted  with  oba.  131 ).  Strong  argoments,  and  some 
tt  are  not  strong,  are  adduced  for  each  oonolosion 
).  7M,  770).  The  {HoUem  is  not  very  important  for 
I  teauiing  of  Uie  efHsUe,  Yet  we  may  oonolodei 
Ji  ledin^  of  intereat,  that  the  known  oburohes  of  8. 
latia  are  addressed.  For  (a)  it  is  onthinkable  that 
ts  I823  should  say  nothing  about  ohuiohes  of  which 
be  has  told  eo  fiuly  in  Ao.  13  (and  14),  white  con- 
tra ting  on  the  obednre  reeion  further  north.  (6)  Zn 
tnony  with  this  view  of  Ao.  18  we  adopt  Ramsay's 
snmtation  of  Ao.  16m,  "  the  Phrygian  portion  of 
new  territory  iocladed  in  the  Booun  proYinoe  of 
latia."  (In  Ao.  I823  it  will  make  for  cleanieas  if  m 
y  retard  "  and  I%rygia  "  M  a  gloss.  Ac.  106  will 
D  assert  that  Paul  went  on  from  Derbe  and  LysUa 
Phrygian  neo-Oalatia,  and  Aa  I823  more  briefly 
t  he  traveraed  "  oonseouti'vely "  all  neo-Oalatia 
oaonian  and  Kiryrian].)  {c)  ^ol's  own  usage  is  to 
ik  in  Boman  prormoeB^"  Ibeedonia,"  "  Adiaia." 

Also  he  Bpsaks  of  "the  ohnrcbes  of  Asia" 
tor.  I619), "  ofMaoedonia  "  (2  Cor.  81),  "  of  Jndeea  " 
L  Isz,  1  Th.  214),  How  oould  he,  without  explana- 
,  address  a  (norUiem)  district  within  the  province 
the  name  of  the  whole  province  T  If  the  only 
itian  ohnrohea  were  those  <^  the  S.,  there  is  no 
onltj.  [J.  0.  F.  Hurray  thinks  Uie  address  should 
connned  to  loonium,  Derbe,  and  Ijintea.  The 
SB  -vrhi^  led  to  his  viat  ooomrad  aner  he  was 
tUed  from  Antiooh ;  bat  for  tiiis  he  mi^  have 
3k  weatward^A.  S-  P.] 

me. — This  qoestion  too  is  nnimportant  for  the 
hing*  of  the  oook.  From  his  conversion  onwards 
I16)  Panl  might  have  written  the  doctrinal  part 
alatiane.    Yet  S.  Qalatianists  may  quite  well  ame 

N.  Gftlatiwnista  on  the  point  ot  bme ;  and  Qiat 
18  beat.  For  (a)  we  most  identify  the  visit  to 
s&lom  of  GaJL  2i  with  that  of  Ao.  15  (see  notes). 
epiatje  is  therefore  brought  down  at  least  to  the 
nd  Mieaionary  Journey,  f  For  another  view,  see 
}54,  770.)  (b)  It  must  be  later  than  the  ciroom- 
1  of  Timothy  (Ac  I63).  One  may  be  sure  Paul 
moiMd  DO  donbtfnl  oases  aftw  he  had  had  to 
I  this  letter;  and  23  and  5ii  both  ixapky  the 
mcising  of  IHmotby — a  valuable  guarantee  of  its 
rioity.  (e)  Probablv  the  whole  Qalatian  storm 
«F— bftraly,  deoidetUy  eaW»er  ^ — than  the  writing 
Cor.  (cf.  108)  from  Bpheana   id)  Bom.,  on  the 

hand,  must  be  later  than  Gal,  but  not  mnoh 
lb  ffoes  over  the  same  groond  more  oalmly. 
Rom.  u  writtm  {Was)  yrbtn  FmI  is  cm  tiptoe  lor 


his  joum^  to  Jerusalem.  lake's  theory  (p.  618),  tiiat 
an  early  lettra  (contemporary  with  his  early  date  for 
GaL)  was  re-edited  for  Rtnne,  is  ingenious  but  onoon- 
vindmg.  (e)  Istke's  sobolaiship,  however,  dehvers  us 
from  an  assumed  objeotiMl  to  our  date,  based  on  413. 
To  prolenm  ought  to  mean  "  on  the  former  of  just  two 
visits."  (Now  we  suppose  three  visits,  Ac  13  (and  14), 
lOifE.,  I823.)  But  m  the  Koind  (late  popular  Qi.) 
"  it  is  more  oommon  in  the  [vaguer]  sense  cn  "  (nidn- 
ally  .  .  .  and  in  the  NT  this  is  almost  indispotMldy 
its  meaning  "  uniformly.   Say  a^d.  56. 

OenatDsnees. — External  evidence  is  sufEoiecit,  and 
internal  evidence  overwhdming.  It  is  a  sony  puadox 
to  treat  GaL  as  a  late  forgery  (see  p.  814). 

OeeaslMl* — Judaizing  preachers  had  enjoyed  a  rapid 
suooees.  Many  Qalatian  oonverts  were  contemplatins 
ciroamoision  and  t^e  adoption  of  much  at  least  (Ss)  of 
the  Jewish  Iaw;  /ut.  15i.  Paul  bad  also  been 
dispaEaead  u  a  mete  imdetling^  We  may  oompan 
SOor.  10-13;  bnthisOorintliiaaelBndeTOBaitMjlBedliis 
character  more  directly. 

Utantan^CommeniMties :  (a)  Adsntv  (OankB). 
Williams  (CBl,  Euztable  (PO),  Howson  (Sp.),  Baoon, 
Stevens,  Maokenzie  (WNT),  Drummond,  Bhnmet;  (6) 
Ushtfoot,  Ramsay,  Williams  (CGT).  BeadaU  (BGT) : 
(c)  Sohmiedel  (HCf),  Sieffert  (HeyA  Zftbn  (ZK),  Bonsset 
(SNT),  lietzmann  (HMT) ;  (d)  Lntiter's  OommetUarjf, 
Eindlay  (Bx.B),  J.  M.  Qibbon,  Oiidleetone  (Den. 
Commentary).  Other  LiUralart :  see  on  I  Cbr.  Abo 
Hofiatt  (INT  and  elsewhere)  for  N.  Qalatian  views ; 
Bsjnsay,  poMim,  for  S. ;  lAke,  The  Earlier  EpistUa  of 
Bt.  Paid  ;  0.  H.  Watkins,  St.  PattTa  Fight  for  CkdeUia  ; 
E.  H.  Ai^th,  The  EfrisUe  to  the  QakOiana  ;  Bound, 
The  Date  St.  PatWe  BpiatUtothe  Oalatiana  ;  W.  H. 
Hat^mgor,  Christian  Freedom;  J.  O.  F.  Hurray.  A 
FragnetU  of  Smritwd  AitJobiagraphy. 

L,  n  (roomily),  Panl  VfauUeates  bb  Ind^eodMwe. 

L  1-6.  Pull's  apoetleehip,  denied  by  his  enemies, 
is  due  neither  to  human  initiative  nor  human  mediation, 
but  directly  to  God  and  Christ,  the  latter  being  viewed 
— in  aooord&noB  with  the  fundamental  do^irine  ci 
Qixistianity — aa  tiie  risea  One.  Cteeetings  are  sent 
not  from  any  chmoh  bnt  from  a  group  of  friends; 
possibly  Paul  wrote  while  on  a  journey.  The  supreme 
greeting  proceeds  from  God  and  Christ,  but  the  latter 
IS  now  viewed  as  the  crucified  One  ;  behind  externals, 
Paul  feels  that  the  Atonement  itedf  is  challenged  by 
Judauing.  These  intiodaotcay  verses  state  the  doo- 
trine  of  atonemeat  in  vaone  oatline ;  S20, 3x3, 44, 634, 
6x4  do  something  towaiaa  defining  it  furUker. 

I.  6-101.  Host  of  Paul's  lettns  open  with  thanks  to 
God  for  the  Cauistiaoity  of  the  readen.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  is  possible  here  I  Quickly — not  "  soon  " 
after  their  oonvendm ;  that  were  no  wonder ;  bat 
with  indeomt  haste  and  levity,  such  as  one  lunents 
in  Oeorge  Eliot's  abaadonment  ot  foith— th^  are 
tondng  away  from  Ood  who  oalleditatt  towuds  a 
r  -  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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different  gospel  which  is  no  gospel  at  alL  (Some  doubt 
whether  this  paraphrase  is  gtammatioally  wairanted, 
but  -reach  a  Bimilar  sense — '  unto  a  dmerent  gospel 
which  is  nothing  else  than  that  some  would  trouble 
you,"  etc)  What  be  had  said  (on  his  seocmd  and 
third  viBito,  probably;  Aa  1^  18)  he  now  repeats; 
tieither  ^ul  nor  "  an  angel "  should  be  listened  to  if 
bis  words  subvert  the  old  teaching.  It  had  oarried 
its  ciedentials  with  it.  They  must  adhere  to  it  not 
beoause  it  was  Paul's,  but  because  it  was  God's  and 
they  knew  it  aa  such.  If  his  enemies  say  that  he  is  a 
"  persuasive  fellow  "  and  "  pleases  mea,"  he  protests 
tlukt  God  and  Christ  are  the  lodestars  governing  his 
behaviour.  (In  a  different  sense  he  tells  us  elsewhere 
how  Christlike  it  is  to  please  otbBa ;  Rom.  ISzf.. 
1  Oor.  IO33.)  *'  Persuade "  God  is  hardly  what  he 
means ;  he  allows  the  word  to  stand  because  of  the 
charge  against  him  that  he  "persuades  "  men. 

1.  11-17  begins  a  historioaf  narrative  proving  Paul's 
independence  of  any  human  authoritv  in  his  apoetoUo 
work.  He  learned  by  a  revelation  nom  heaven,  not 
in  any  sense  from  "  fiflsh  and  blood  *' ;  Ht  Ifti?. 
All  natural  htmian  tendenoiee  inclined  him  towaids 
different  beliefs.  He  was  bom  and  grew  ap  in 
"  Judaism  "  and  was  tlie  best  Jew  of  thorn  alL  Bnt 
the  God  who  prodeetinatee  had  other  thou^ta  for  him. 
From  his  very  birth  onwards — the  words  partially 
echo  Jer.  I3,  Is.  49i — a  Divine  plan  was  shaping 
his  life  to  nndreamed^  isBtMs.  At  last  God  spoke  to 
bun  in  that  powerful  "  call "  whioh  dead  soub  hear, 
and  "  revealed  His  Son  "  within  himr— 2  Cor.  46  is 
the  beet  commentary  on  these  words — in  a  blaze  of 
heavenly  gloiy.  And  he  teamed  at  once — this  must 
be  the  meanmg — that  he,  the  Jew  saved  by  that 
crucified  Meesifu  whom  he  had  been  persecuting,  was 
to  preach  the  message  of  mercy  among  Gentiles  furthest 
away  from  God  and  goodness.  Did  he  as  a  preliminary 
consult  Church  authority  t  Far  from  it  I  JESther  liie 
consulted  God  in  solitude,  or  (aooording  to  another  view 
of  17)  without  delay,  and  without  human  authorisation, 
he  bc^an  preaching  Christ  to  tiie  Gentdb  population 
of  "  Arabia,"  he.  the  Nabatean  Kin^om  (p.  33).  We 
note  that  Acts  knows  nothing  of  tlua  The  two  visits 
to  Damascus  implied  by  "  returned  "  (Gai  I17)  most 
probably  aj^ear  aa  one  (Ac  919-33) ;  oor  first  proof 
of  the  Strang  but  certain  fact,  that  Luke  had  aooees 
to  no  collection  of  Paul's  lettMs  when  writing  Acts. 

L  18-24.  Not  till  he  had  bemtiuee  years  a  Christian 
and  a  Christian  preaohra  did  he  come  in  contact  with 
theearUerapoetks  ;  and  thm  but  slightlv.  He  visited 
"  Cephas  "  at  Jerasalran,  spending  a  fortoight  with 
him  {qf.  1  Oor.  I63-7  ?) ;  and  he  abo  met  James,  the 
brother  of  Christ  (the  Gr.  may  mean  eithw  "  tiiis 
one  other  apostle  "  or  "  this  important  ncm-apostolie 

Sjrsonage " ;  no  real  difference  to  the  araument). 
vidently  stories  had  been  put  about  that  Paul  had 
been  instraoted  by  the  apostoUo  college.  There  is  no 
truth  in  tibem  I  After  the  one  brief  and  limited  oon- 
tset,  he  pursued  his  own  career  in  his  native  province 
of  Cilioia  and  at  Antiooh  (oompare  Ac  930,  llisff.), 
favourably  heard  oi  in  Judasan  ohurcbee,  bnt  not  known 
(33).  The  narrative  of  Acts  agam  fails  to  tally  at  points 
vttih  Fbul'a  first-hand  evidence.  We  may  well  accept 
the  statement  that  Barnabas  did  much  for  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  and  at  Antioch ;  but  one  doubts  whether 
Paul's  preaching  at  Jerusalem  (Ac  Hag,  22i6)  can  be 
historical  It  is  far-fetohed  to  hold,  with  some,  that 
the  ohnroh  at  Jenualem  may  tum  known  him  bnt 
not  provindal  ehnmhes  in  "  Jodna  "  I  Store  likely 
*' Judm  "  inohides  Galilee  (Lk.  4m  nv-*}  than  exohidas 
the  capital.   Provincial  Jewish  oonrooes  have  no  inde- 


pendent importanoe  hi  Foal's  orgomeat.  (Tet  PmAIt 
1  Th,  2r5.  ^  drave  out  us."  implies  some  preaohh^  to 
Jews  at  home  ;  mtless  it  is  SUat  who  is  here  speaking.) 

n.  1-10.  A  omcial  negotiation  on  equal  tams  «ia 
the  Jerusalem  leaders,  '^fourteen"  yeocB  later— pn- 
sibly  reokmed  from  Faol's  oimvenkn  ;  more  natanlj 
from  his  first  interview  with  Peter.  (The  pomt  is 'm.- 
portant  for  olironology  and  lustory  (p.  654),  but  not  in 
the  study  of  Paul's  teachii^. )  The  oooasioa  is  stated  n 
twofold  :  a  Divine  admonition,  and  a  fear  ctf  "  ramun; 
in  vain."  Verbally,  the  last  words  mi^t  mean  liui 
Paul  needed  reassuranoe  as  to  the  legitimaoy  of  ki 
teaching.  But  CtaL  li  forbids  that  sense,  abstdntolr! 
What  he  feared  was  that  his  /utare  suoceu  niigfat  b» 
imperilled,  or  even  his  fiut  gaim,  Tbe  iriiole  sifeostiaB 
ooiTesponds  to  Ac  16i,ai)d  fcoUds  attMnpta  (p.  770)  M 
identify  GaL  2iff.  with  Ac  Uao*  (I225)  or  wHh  a  Ml 
earliu:  and  otherwise  onknown  visit.  Ac  Wyt  * 
either  a  different  traditicm  about  the  visit  (rf  Ac.  U 
or  else  is  a  blunder.  It  will  not  hold  water  to  ai^ 
that  perseoutioa  bad  d^ven  ^lostjes  from  JbtmsIwi 
and  that  be  onlv  saw  "  presbyters  "  (Ac  lljo):  k 
is  aasertiaff  his  mdependsnoo  ol  aU  Immam  axlian^ 
The  scene  u  Antioch.  The  osieer  cS.  PmI  is  at  stskB. 
He  is  naturally  reluctant  to  sesm  to  anbonlmate  hiiMeH 
to  Jerusalem;  but  God  enoonrages  him  to  eo.  Andfar 
the  work's  sake  he  is  willing  to  risk  aoywing ;  »  kt 
falls  in  with  the  Antiooh  cbm^'s  proposal  (Ac  UtV 
taking  along  with,  hlmsdf  and  BMnahos,  a  Mt 
ease,  the  nnottoamcfeed  Ohristiap  Titns  (iriw  Aih 
nowh^i  names),  ^iumgg  oadhBt  hiVe  goraoped  ik^ 
getber  smoolUy. '  PauTs  emitemrat  aaea  higL  Hii 
words  are  scarcely  int^Ugible.  Some  havf>  mdcntood 
(see  4  mg. ;  there  is  also  some  LAtin  CFvidenae  for  1  j 
reading  in  5  whioh  omits  the  negative)  that  Titos  mi  ' 
oircumoised  at  JenissJiem.  That  is  incredible  Un* 
the  half-Jewish  Timothy,  l^tas  was  " «  Gn<k~ 
StilU  we  gathw  that  something  mitowaid  befeQ  Ud. 
Possibly  be  was  «Eolnded  &<om  oommnnioc  m  tit 
JeruBalem  churdi.  Possibly  the  leaden  told  Vtd 
that,  if  he  pressed  lotus's  alum,  they  could  not  •»*■ 
for  the  remilts  in  the  existing  state  of  feeCi^  Sad: 
minor  successes  the  "  treacherous "  emassm 
"  treacherously  "  introduced  (at  Antiooh),  ooald  man, 
bnt  nothing  substantial  <«  oompcomiaing.  [J>  0- 
F.  Hurray  makes  tiio  intmstiog  snsgestioa  thtf  1 
the  "false  brethren"  were  not  Jeiwin  OmMin- 
They  were  Jews  at  JemseJem,  who  acted  aa  t 
for  the  authorities,  and  under  joetenoe  of 
to  Chiistiani^,  gained  admission  to  th0  Ohw(4  ■ 
order  to  report  any  tmdfliM^  to  diHegaid  "tk«  . 
customs.*'  The  leaders  of  the  Cbnfdi,  owoie  ik 
danger,  pressed  Paul  to  let  Titus  be  otreanM 
dreading  a  fmh  ontloMk  of  penaoatktt  if  aa  » 
dnmmoised  maa  wem  admitted  to  vmumiatt- 
A.  8.  P.]  I 
Paul's  n^otiations  took  daoe  '*  privatdy.  wilk  Ih  , 
leaders."  wammatioally,  his  language  leaves 
for  laroer  aasemblieB  at  othec  momenta.  Saah 
indeed  have  bem  held.  Bat  pcofaably  hi*  fdaA  is  tb* 
the  Jeraaalem  dninh  aa  a  orazoh  osrtomly  dM«| 
lay  down  tiie  law  for  him.  The  stoiy  way  tltm  : 
have  been  ourrmt,  as  Loke  has  inoorporated  Amii^ti 
and  evidraitly  it  was  fake  Paul  dealt  with  the 
James  (<^.  I19)  is  first  named ;  if  not,  as 


calls  him,  bishop,  yet  he  had  beoome  tlie  local  t 
But — PmU  adds,  m  one  of  bia  most  iwnW 
sentences  even  if  "  ones  "  (ma.) the  Uaaahad  hsB  ■ 
personal  assooiation  with  Jesoa,  no  fanportauus  iMiiif 
to  ai^  ontwaid  position.  The  nigotialiBM  — iw  < 
reoognition  that  God  had  oalled  the  Bm  to«aW 
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Pool  to  ODother ;  in  pe&oeful  sepontioQ ;  the  sole 
ixnid  fji  anion  to  be  a  Gentile  oolwotiaa  on  behaU  of 
the  poor  Ohzistun  JevB  of  Jenualem  (Ac  24i7, 
Etom.  IfissfE.,  1  Cor.  16iff..  2  Oor.  8L).  It  is  not  eaay 
x>  make  room  in  Paol'a  nairatiTe  (note  espeoi&lly  6) 
'or  tho  *'  deoroe  "  of  Ao.  1628f.*  (pp.  769f.)  on  any  view 
>f  its  meiuaing.  Was  this  deoree  a  later  manifesto 
Tom  Jerunalem  (Ac.  2I23),  misdated  in  Ac  16  T 

n.  11-21.  Exoitemeot  uui  ocmseqnMit  oonfnsion  rise 
si^HVatilL  IntHwaeaWttlMseTenesmooidaoliinaz ; 
Paul  k  not  miBnfy  Peter's  equal— 4w  had  exposed  bin 
moe  when  Peter  was  "  |dainlv  in  ihit  wrong."  There 
m  no  ground  for  donbtmg  that  the  order  of  time  is 
bUowed.  After  the  Jenualem  oompaot,  Peter  6nds 
limaeU  at  Antiooh  (on  a  missionary  tour  T  ef.  1  Cor. 
>5).  If  Titos  had  been  an  oatsider  at  Jerusalem,  the 
iftblea  am  now  ttoned,  and  Peter  is  the  ontidder. 
PbUowing  the  diotatea  his  generous  and  impaluTe 
leart,  he  oomes  inside.  (One  ooold  not  share  00m- 
nonion  in  an  apostolic  oharoh  vithoot  joining  in  a 
olid  meaL)  But  a  deputation  from  James  arriTed, 
md  found  sn<di  oondoot  qneetioDable.  This  was  not 
h  separation  of  spheres !  Peter  went  round  urain, 
isTiied  off  with  him  all  Jewish  Christians  except  Paul, 
*  even  Bctmabas,"  and  oonsequently  pat  severe  moral 
jnessoie  on  the  Qoitiles  to  conform  to  Judaism.  Paul 
ippealed  to  Peter^s  own  prineiplee.  Jewish  Christiwu, 
Whatever  their  temptation  to  aeepise  Gentile  "  sinneES." 
lad  oome  to  CSirist  for  salvation  as  sinners  tfaemmlves 
not  unlike  the  speeoh  of  Peter,  Ao.  Ifi7-i  i ). 

18.  MTe  through  talth  .-  Greek  idiom,  with  its  lazer 
ogio,  does  not  imply  that  works  do  somdkinif  towards 
mving  t  the  Bwinra  nof^t  hare  ramBmbered  Bki^ish 
dicon  t  Follow  mf. 

At  some  indefinite  point  Banl's  laoguage  glides  from 
«oapitolating  what  he  had  ssid  to  ^t«r  into  aigouu 
rith  poseibw  oritioa  in  Galatia.  He  quotes  (with 
nodifloationB  in  language,  repeated  ^in  Rom.  32o) 
?a.  1432.  An  objeotor  may  say,  "  Theo  Christ  en- 
oarages  dn."  FnU-blown,  tba  objeotion  stands  (Bom. 
li) :  "It  doesn't  matter  how  we  hre  henoeforUk"! 
rhe  thoodit  is  here  in  the  bud.  Already  ^ul  re- 
nidiates  it  with  honor.  No  I  if  he  were  to  go  bade 
o  the  Law  he  would  be  stamping  himself  as  a  sinner 
n  the  worse  degree.  (Law  always  condemns ;  and 
.part  from  law  there  is  no  full  fpilt ;  Bom.  513.)  The 
had  done  its  right  work  with  him  in  driviiu;  him 
o  despair  {cf  Rom.  7).  He  had  mystiosUy  snared 
Aiist's  orucifixion  and  Christ's  risen  life ;  he  had 
eoognised  Christ's  unspeakable  love.  How  oould  he 
et  aside  such  grace  7  You  do  that,  if  you  seek  to 
>e  saved  by  bw  I  Were  Buoh  satvation  possible, 
;!hriBt'e  death  was  "  gratuitous." 

How  did  things  end  at  Anttooh  T  If  oommunion 
lad  been  mneiroa,  wouM  not  ^ul  say  so  I  Probably 
?eba  sUpped  awsy  dejectedly.  And,  wten  Paul  left 
moe  more  on  misBionaa7  work,  he  had  lost  for  life  the 
ompany  of  Barnabas  (Ao.  -  ISsTfE.  ;  these  Terses 
lonDtlees  state  part  of  the  truth  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
(uarrel).  Yet  Paul,  in  after  years,  speaks  well  of 
iamabas  (1  Oor.  96)  and  of  Maik  (CoL  4io,  Fhm.  24, 
;  Tim-  4x1).  We  can  see,  too,  that  he  believes  Peter's 
tiinciples  were  on  his  ride.  Periiaps  ibo  strongest 
'videnoe  that  he  felt  victorious  is  nil  (droomoieinK 
nmotby.  That  is  the  behaviour  of  one  who  could 
bffoid  to  be  generous.  It  must  have  been  an  unwel- 
)ome  surprise  to  hear  of  Judaizers  in  Oalatia,  and— in 
pito  of  I^ke,  pp.  219B.  I — at  Corinth. 

m.  l-V.  12.  l>06trliul  SeettoB.  Pul  Sets  tbe 
nudee  beloce  thwi— Chrtit  «  flu  Lmr-Hnd  Atgm 
ortti  VnMHy. 


UL 1-14.  It  was  a  strange  lolly  whioh  ooukl  lead  them 
to  foi^  Ihe  picture,  so  plainly  shown  them,  of  tho 
sufiering  Savioor.  (1)  Their  own  experience  had  been 
of  "  tbe  SmriV'  es  (a)  the  source  of  ecstatic  pnmr  (46), 
in  whioh  the  sacred  scrap  of  Aramaic  speeoh  (fifk.  I436) 
onoe  used  by  Jesus  was  employed  throughout  the  early 
Christian  worid  (c/.  Bom.  eis);  (&)  the  source  of 
miracles  (5),  wrought  by  God  Himself ;  (c)  the  source 
of  the  new  moral  life  ISjtft.).  (2)  Tbe  OT  itadf  (6) 
preaduB  faith  (Gou  166)  and  (8)  dwells  oa  its  bkasiDflB 
(Gen.  IS3*,  18z8 ;  thou^^  the  original  meaning  m 
Gen.  was  probably  lower — ^Israel  would  prosper  till 
good  wishes  In  other  lands  came  to  run  "  May  you  be 
as  happy  as  a  Jew  "  ;  also  (11)  Hah.  24  {(f.  Bom.  I17, 
Heb.  IO36).  Here  again  Uie  oridnal  meaning  is 
difieraiW  bv  his  fi^ty  ").  (3)  The  OT  Law  de- 
SDzibed  ifedf  (10)  as  a  v«fy  different  system ;  Bt  2796 
(Paul  takes  these  words  mcoe  rigorously  than  tiie  OT 
did),  and  again  (12)  Lev.  16s.  The  two  different 
^stoms  of  religion  came  together  in  the  &oes,  when 
tJeeus,  dying  a  cursed  death  (Dt.  2I23),  released  Jewish 
believers  from  tbe  curse  which  the  Law  announced, 
that  Gentile  believera  might  have  a  share  in  Abraham's 
blessing  (qf.  8),  and  that  "  we  " — Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christian  alHuy— misbt  receive  what  God  pomised 
eo  long  ago,  now  fulfilled  in  the  gift  of  the  Ho^  Smrit. 
(The  Atonement,  as  Paul  here  oouoehres  it,  had  been 
offered  on  behalf  of  Jewish  believers.  There  is  no 
such  limitation  at  2  Cor.  52i.) 

m.  16-^.  The  "  promise  '  having  onoe  been  givMi, 
no  snbset^uent  enactment  like  the  law  can  interfere  with 
ft,  (Similariy  Heb.  emphasizes  the  priority  in  time  of 
Mdohizedek  to  AaimM  Evm  in  human  affairs,  a 

sorap  of  paper  **  wimk  records  an  agreement  is  not 
tom  up  without  tragic  and  memorable  oonsequenoes. 
(It  has  been  thought  that  a  will  is  specially  referred  to, 
and  in  the  Gr.  rather  than  the  Rom.  form ;  jxrhapa 
oonfiiming  the  view  that  the  epistle  went  to  8.  Galatia.) 
Elsewhere  (424)  there  ate  two  covenants  and  (2  Oor. 
3i4)  one  18  "old"  (^.  Jer,  3I31,  and  often  in 
Hebrews).  Hrae,  (As  Oorveoant^-OT"  promise  "or  NT 
fulfilment — contcaste  with  the  alien  institution  of  Law, 
The  very  language  of  Gen.  123  (I818)  points  to 
Christ ;  "  seed  "  in  tlw  singular,  not"  seeds  "  (plural) ; 
a  rabbi-like  subtlety — the  Heb.  language  never  speaks 
of  "seeds."  For  the  figure  4W  c/.  (Gen.  I613) 
Ex.  1240  (LXX,  howerer,  reads  216}.  (3)  If  the  law 
was  tbe  way  of  life,  the  promise  falls  to  the  ground ; 
which  is  unthinkable.  The  true  purpose  of  the  taw  is 
to  inoreaee  human  guilt  [(a)  by  provoking  more  sins. 
Bom.  77ff.,  (6)  by  completing  the  conditions  of  aooount- 
ablenees^f.  For  a  Jewish  mmd  this  is  the  hardest  of  all 
Paul's  hard  sayings ;  it  ooouro  also  Rom.  620,  1  Cor. 
1656.  (4)  In  a  SMise,  the  Law  bears  the  mark  of  inferior 
agencies.  AccOTdina  to  later  Jewish  theology  it  came 
primarily  from  rather  than  from  God  (Dt.  332 

fHeb.  text,  not  LXX],  Ac.  753,  Heb.  22) ;  hence  the 
need  of  a  human  mediator  (Moses)  to  act  for  the  crowd 
of  angels  as  single  representative  of  their  joint  en- 
deavour ;  God,  Ming  one,  would  have  no  similar  need 
of  an  intermediaiT.  (This  is  Bitechl's  expkmation. 
Heb.  and  1  Tim.  nom  a  differMt  point  of  view  call 
Jems  "  mediatoT  "  of  the  now  oorenaat  between  God 
and  man.)  ^teohl's  vfew,  which  had  been  put 
fonnud  1^  others,  is  veiy  attractive  since  it  is  that 
naturally  suggested  by  the  words,  and  it  may  be 
oorreot.  It  Is  open  to  the  objection  that  Moses  is 
not  reguded  in  tbe  OT  as  mediator  between  th» 
angels  and  Iraael.  Bnt  this  is  perhaps  not  insaperabb 
(cf.  Ao.  738).  Lkhtfbot  takes  the  first  clause  to  mean 
that  the  very  fm  of  medlatimi  implies  two  nartieB 
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lor  wbom  the  modifttor  acts.  The  Law  is  a  contract 
between  two  puiiea,  valid  only  while  both  fulfil  ite 
tenne.  It  is  aooerdingly  oontingent,  not  absolute. 
The  second  claose  aaaerte  that  God,  tiie  giver  of  the 
pnnmse,  is  one ;  tiiere  are  not  two  parties,  it  depends 
on  God  akne.  He  ia  aD,  the  xeapimtB  notiuu.  The 
piondsB  is  therefore  abaohite  and  onoonmtional. 
ThiB  gives  a  faiify  good  sense,  but  Paul  would  prohaUy 
have  expiessed  it  more  cleari^  and  in  a  different  way. 
The  passage  is  extremely  di£BcuH.  B.  Jowett  says 
it  has  received  490  interpretations  (Meyer  says  "  above 
250  ").  No  confidence  can  be  felt  in  any  interpreta- 
tion. Liicke  leguded  the  verse  as  a  gloee,  and  tliis 
view  has  been  revived  by  Bacon  and  Emmet. — 
A.  8.  P.I  (6)  Yet  the  Law,  thon^  temporary  and 
[tperfect,  is  part  of  God's  (wl.   It  is  in  no  antagonism 


to  the  promise.  The  soggeetion  shocks  Paul;  his 
words  have  given  it  no  warrant  1  If  one  held  that  law 
satwl,  one  would  be  nndennining  the  ptomiBe.  No;  law 
drives  to  despair~-a  second  stnmge  iwzmoi^  bstween 

I the  rival  religious  syBtems. 
m.  a8i^.1biieriDr,  tnnpQiair,  oo^penting— cooh  is 
tiie  distinotive  natnra  of  tb»  Law.   It  had  field  IsEael 
ivisoner,  till  Christ  should  oottm.   Or  it  resembled  the 
slave  who  led  a  child  to  (Christ's)  school  (1  Cor.  4i5*), 
I  Now  that  Christ  has  appecu<ed  wre  is  no  room  fat  a 
.'  law-regime.  Sonship,  futh,  a  new  humanity  "  put  on  " 
like  «  gansent  at  baptism  (27  ;  d.  Bom.  13x4,  and  in 
a  mo^ed  a^ioatoit  1  Ccnr.  ISsa^K  tlnw  are  the 

Sdvilegee  of  Gbristians.  Wh^  be  cuenmoiaedT  Why 
udake  t  The  new  hnmamty  is  intematitnial — no 
room  now  for  Jewish  superiority  1  And,  while  there  is 
a  blessing  in  be^  Abraham's  seed,  the  true  deeoent 
is  spiritual,  and  Christ  gives  the  blessing  aooording  to 
the  promise.  Law  give  it  T  Never  1—EvaDgeuoal 
Protestants  most  not  ignon  Paul's  saofmawotal 
dootrine ;  still,  they  are  «itilAed  to  urge  that  the  key- 
note of  aJU  remains  "  faith."  The  apostle  believes  and 
teaohes  nothing  which  could  make  faith  less  than  aJU- 
importsnt.  (1  Cor,  8S.  is  peculiarly  instmothre  as  to 
his  attitude  towards  (juaei-magioal  saonanental  doo- 
trinee.   The  idol  taint  is  not  physioaL) 

97.  put  on. — It  is  tempting  to  oonjeotore  that  the 
fduaee  is  borrowed  tma  the  mystery  religions ;  but 
anthwitiee  have  failed  to  find  confirmatory  evideooe. 

IV>  1-7.  An  "  hnr  "  may  be  either  one  who  is  enter- 
ing on  his  inheritance  or  one  who  is  hereafter  to 
enter  on  it.  In  a  sense,  the  Christian  inheritanoe  is 
always  future ;  heaven  lies  ahead.  And  the  NT,  with 
its  stoong  eeohatotogical  background,  felt  the  olahns  of 
the  future  more  even  than  we  do.  Tet  preceding 
verses  speak  of  full  sonship  in  CSurist  as  laigelylmp^rii>8 
enlronce  on  the  inheritance.  The  Spirit  is  earnest  fxt 
fiiHt^fruits  (Rom.  823,  2  Cor.  85,  114).  Dealing 
with  Israel  under  the  Law,  Paul  explains  that,  while 
an  heir,  Israel  had  been  a  minor,  and  therefore  tempo- 
rarily no  better  than  a  slave.  Slave  to  whom  T  To 
the  angels  or  spirits  of  the  elemmie  ( mg. ;  Peak% 
E6T,  <m  CoL  ^  after  Spitta).  Ytom  this  bondage 
Inael  was  redeemed  bgr  the  mission  of  the  Son  <A  God 
"  bom  of  a  woman,"  i.e.  {not  neecwarily  viigin-bom 
butl  incarnate  as  human  (e/.  Job  Ui),  and  coming 
ntuler  the  Lav  m  coder  to  abolish  it  and  so  intro- 
duce the  epoflh  d  SmeAam  and  sonahlp  (<^.  wjini  on 
S1-14).  _ 

nr.  8-11.  The  sUte  of  the  Galatiaw*  white  heathen, 
was  cdmilar  bat  worse.  They  had  not  been  heirs  in  a 
state  of  temporary  slavery,  but  frankly  slaves  to  the  mere 
elemmt-flianta,  those  nndivine  gods  they  wor^pped. 
If  thciy  now  Judaize,  they  return  to  the  same  slavety. 
To  make  the  imperfect  OT  Law  an  ultimate  religious 


authority  is  to  prefer  natore-voiBhip  to  Gbiiib 
Subwdinate  sinrits,  however  over-nusd  \iy  Goi 
instituted  the  Law.  Here  Paul  oomoe  nearer  mi  gnat 
Gnostic  follower  Maioion  than  anywhere  rise ;  but, 
whUe  Bfaroion  hated  the  OT,  Paul  rejects  01^  (Is 
Law*  and  rejects  it  only  if  it  beoooM  «  nnl  to  ^ 
GoqieL  His  thought  is  delicately  bahneed  on  a  kmb- 
edge.  In  Rom.,  emphasis  on  the  oeramonial  (not 
part  but  aapect  of  thet  Law  disappears  ;  it  is  vieind 
on  its  moral  side  as  tJie  law  of  Qod."  b  a  kta 
epistle,  CoL,  the  oeremonial  again  predoipTnates. 

9.  raOier  to  be  known  <tf  God :  note  the  fedioc  d 
mystery.and  t^.  1  Cor.  Siff.— 11.  I  im  afnM:  heoHi 
not  detpair  ot  winning  back  his  leadras. 

IV.  12-20.  An  afEeotioDate  pan^raph,  rramidiDg  Uia 
Galatiaos  how  he  had  oonfonnea  in  every 
way  (c/.  1  Cor.  9xoS.)  to  their  customs,  and 
them  not  to  desert  bis  faith.  In  the  pi^  he  and 
had  been  good  friends.  His  humiliating  illness  (ejal^ 
according  to  Ughtloot,  malaria  aooording  to  Bamw. 
see  p.  7^.  This  attack  is  recorded  noirtien  tUm.  & 
afaiMs  mai/  be  tbs  stake  m  flesh  of  2Gi>r.  L27*),  wUA 
eiOm  drove  him  at  the  first  into  their  00011(17 
the  least  prolonged  his  foriginal)  visit,  had  not  pmni 
offensive  to  them  ;  they  saw  in  lum  an  ai^ml  (e^.  Ill, 
nay  fobeerve  the  climax,  (/.  Hk.  133a),  Christ.  Ihm 
they  nad  thought  themselves  very  happy  to  know  Bukl 
If  possible,  they  would  have  given  him  their  own  ejw 
(either  because  he  had  defective  aidit,  ^.  6x1,  <s  » 
the  most  preoioua  thing  thev  had,  ^.  Mfc.  G39).  Nov 
his  frankness  has  angeied  mem.  Otbor  *»*Htff^  an 
no  doabt,  more  fiattoring — from  sinister  motrm ;  1 
Judaizen  carry  their  pcunt,  th^  will  twwywsft  as 
aristocracy  and  Gentile  Christians  their  humble  otau. 
The  bond  between  evangelist  and  convert  oq|^  to  bold 
even  in  abaenoe.  But  it  is'a  hanl  thii^  to  win  soak 
It  oostB  travail  pangs.  And  Utepains  of  nnitaii 
labour  may  repeat  thecnselves  I  What  new  thmg  <as 
he  say  to  them  in  this  emergency  7 

IV.  21-V.  1.  The  new  thing  he  tries  is  ukalk«oriu| 
spiritualising  appUoation  of  an  OT  sfeoi-f .  Slsve-bcr: 
Ishmael  nvratea  (Gen.  21io*)  free- bom  laaao,  and 
BOO  of  the  slave  was  righteously  cast  out.  Qod  mmrn 
us  to  learn  from  this  1  Once  more  it  is  Trfaimfrd  tijl 
the  OT  supports  Paul.  A  second  qnasMblkigoiy  ii 
teitwined  with  the  first.  Aooording  to  later  J^nk 
theology,  the  real  Jerusalem,  like  all  other  saond  ibsaf^ 
existea  originally  in  heaven.  And  aooordillig  to  Pwi 
the  material  or  earthly  Jerusalem,  which  rajeota  Jm 
and  clings  to  Law,  is  in  hopeless  bondage.  iL  64i  mat 
refer  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  pamaily  iiisiiiialiit 
in  the  NT  Cbnroh.  Once  more  thni.  ehooae — betame 
Christ  and  Law;  Ishmael  and  Imo  ;  thmtmn  TiiiMb» 
and  the  sham.  Nay.  th^y  have  ohosen.  Jjtt  tfe* 
stand  by  their  good  choioel  Let  them  noi  fimWi 
Qurist's  design  (5i  mg.). 

[26.  The  meaning  is  apparently  Oiat  th»  «<« 
"  Hagar  "  is  in  Arabia  used  for  Ht.  ShuL  liat  tfes 
is  ^iSdogioally  nnontain  is  no  proof  that  Pud  <c 
not  mean  tiiis.  It  gives  an  oneOent  sciMBh  far  s 
justifies  the  equation  of  Hagar  with  the  Sasic 
covenuit.  Paul  may  say  "in  Arabia"  mtfaar  flv 
in  the  Arabian  language,  because  he  is  iiiriiiiiM  ls> 
local  usage.  If  mg.  gives  the  correct  text,  it  in  |siiiaHj 
a  f^oss.  Ad  interesting  sugg^icm  has  bees  wmh  M 
the  effeot  that  the  verb  sendered  "aiiiBiimfc  Is 
means  "  has  the  same  nnmerieal  vahw  as.**  1k»  Ol 
words  rendered  *'  Hagur  Sinai  "=il36S,  "tbn  Tna— kn 
that  now  is"s=13dl.  But  the  Alpha  m  tia»  fanar 
e^nafatem  has  to  mean  both  1  and  VJOO, 
diffemnoe  between  the  totals,  and  then  k  M 
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'.  this  mm  in  the  passage.  The  verb  means  **  ii  in 
le  same  catwoir  with.". — A.  S.  P.] 
V.  2-12.  Pinal  emphatio  statement  of  the  dilemma, 
luist  or  oiroamcision.  Paul,  Bpeaking  wiUi  all  autbo- 
iy — in  spite  of  false  infeienoes  arairn  from  his 
njumoising  Timothy  (ii)  and  in  spite  of  probable 
asiona  on  the  part  of  the  Judaizers — testifies  ^at 
086  oiroiunoiBea  on  religions  grounds  must  keep  the 
lole  Law.  Mora  important  still,  in  aooepting  such 
rite  as  neoeesary  to  salvation,  one  lenounoes  ^iriat ; 
whom  all  Christians  tau^t  bf  ^  Spirit  look  in 
th  for  the  Moteooe  of  jamflaabon  at  the  great  day 
judgments  Not  that,  as  an  external  inhraHed  ritc^ 
oiuncision  is  a  matter  of  any  oonsequenoe.  Neither 
nor  unoironmoisioo  [ef.  615,  1  Cor.  719).  Faith  is 
,  and  faith  works  through  lom  ("  Working"  (6)  is 
ologioally,  and  by  analogy  of  Paul's  lajuruage  else- 
ero,  preferable  to  mp.  wrooght.")  They  had 
jwn  this  and  aoted  aooordinjdy.  wao — tibo  wocd 
at  3i}  is  sin^olar— had  arrested  their  imgreBa  t  A 
•enmasive"  mSuenoe  on  ths  wrong  side  {ef.  lio), 
aredly  not  from  God.  Is  the  small  knot  of  errorists 
Uy  to  leaven  the  whole  community  T  (Best  taken 
a  question ;  so,  but  differently,  1  Cor.  66.)  Paul 
least  is  oonfident  of  a  better  issue,  through  Christ's 
X  i  the  leader — we  hare  no  liffht  at  all  on  Ua 
itity — ^will  have  a  terrible  pumshmmt  Divinely 
ointed  him.  Do  any  pretend  that  Timothy  s 
umoiser  is  himself,  when  it  suits  his  book,  a  preaoher 
uroumoision  T  Foots  prove  the  opposite ;  he  is 
leouted.  Christian  doctrine  provee  the  opposite ; 
true  Christians  preaoh  the  Cross — an  insuperable 
abling-blook  (e/.  1  Cor.  I23)  to  the  nnregenerate 
iah  mind.  Fi^  that  these  fanatics  for  a  suigioal 
ution  Tonld  not  oarry  it  further  and  oas&ate 
aeehrea  (ing,')  like  some  of  the  heathen  <rf  Asia 
yt. 

.  iS-VL  10.  Fraotioal  appendix  to  the  epistle ;  in 
form  of  "  guarding  "  the  doctrine  of  free  grace 
ast  antinomian  abuse, 

18-16.  First  sai^uard.  They  are  free  indeed, 
as  ChristiaiiBatedtmewithlAw;  but  Iotb  will  save 
t  from  indn^ing  lower  impolseiL  Love  (as  Jesus 
ht,  ISk.  1231  and  parallelB)  inohidea  eveiything 
e  fully  Rom.  l^^t).  Paul  Umk  cruel  partisanships 
^tia — love  will  prove  a  remedy. 

16-34b  Second  Bai«piard — the  Spirit ;  a  source 
nly  td  trust  in  God,  but  of  moral  activity.  Spirit 
*  neah,"  the  renewed  nature  and  the  lower  nature 
ui»  aie  flatly  antagooistio ;  we  "  cannot "  bat  be 
rted  on  one  side  or  other.  (In  stoiot  olaasioal 
mar,  lyd  means  "  in  order  that,"  etc.,  and  ought 
fer  to  a  Divine  appointment.  If  ^lat  be  the 
ing  here,  it  is  best  to  regard  "  for  these  .  .  , 

"  aa  a  parenthesis,  and  to  tue  the  Divine  purpose 
"  We  must  not  ob^  our  lower  promptings.  Sat 
lot  certain  that  Paul's  grammar  is  strictly  olaaei- 

If  we  are  true  to  the  [Mromptings  of  the  renewed 
t»»  Iaw  has  no  charge  to  bnng  against  us. 

the  works  <tf  Um  flesh  include  much  besides 
iJity.  From  the  very  first  (31)  Paul  must  have 
d  inquirers  and  oonveits  against  bad  livee.  Per 

(32)  the  tnilt  (not,  as  often  misquoted,  "  fruits  ") 

Sjrfrit  s^ovs  out  of  a  renewed  heart,  and  includes 

...  fidehfrjr .  .  .  self-oontrol." — agtlnst  soeh : 
knowe  of  a  law  which  says  "  Do  this  and  Uve  " 
r   but  he  anally  thinks  of  the  Law  as  saying, 


"  Thou  ahalt  not "  (Bom.  7?),  and  as  a  gigantio  enemy. 
The  true  Christian  has  no  such  enemy  to  fear.  He 
has  broken  once  for  all  with  reigning  sin, 

V.  25t.  Though  BV  marks  a  new  paragraph,  hoA 
diffevMit  language  is  emjAoved,  these  verses  aoaxoely 
add  anything  to  the  Uwagnt.  They  nune  no  freah 
safeguard,  but  recapitulate  16-24  ^th  strengthened 
emphasis  (recalling  i;}  on  the  danger  of  quarrelB. 

vL  1-6.  Third  safeguard.  If  things  become  bad 
and  a  Quistian  falls  into  open  fault,  loving  Christian 
friends  (acting  as  individaab  rather  than  as  a  ohorch  f 
Bat,  on  any  view,  the  verse  is  an  important  oontribatim 
towards  a  theory  <^  oharoh  discipline)  may  restore 
him  amin.  The  only  thiiu  which  oould  hmder  this 
would  t>e  8^-r^teoas  wfaw,  which  thwarts  all  good. 
"By  thus  bearing  each  other's  burdms,  we  fulfil  Clmst's 
true  "  law " — if  we  are  humble.  If,  however,  we 
think  ourselves  too  good  to  sympathise  with  our 
stnmbling  brothers,  we  are  deluded.  Iiot  as  Vxit  oloeer 
into  our  own  hearts  and  lives  I  It  is  quite  true  tliat, 
in  the  end,  eveiy  one  is  to  answer  for  himsdf  to  Ood 
[ef.  Rom.  I4r2)  and  to  bear  his  own  "  load  "  {mg. ;  a 
difierent  word  from  that  rendered  "  burdens  "  in  2  ; 
not  that  anything  is  to  be  made  of  this  except  that 
Paul  varies  tiie  word  when  he  varies  the  idea).  We 
may  now  help  to  make  our  neighbouis  better.  Bnt  at 
the  end  Qod  will  jodge  us  aJl  one  by  one,  each  jost  as 
he  is.    May  we  throw  back  our  thoughts  to  610  T 

VI.  6.  Paul  thinks  he  has  done  wiUi  his  moral  safe- 
guards, and  turns  to  one  spedal  dntrf — that  ol  paying 
Christian  teachers.  But  presentiy  he  fiaels  that  some- 
thing  more  must  be  said. 

Vf.  7-10.  Last  safeguard  :  the  natural  law  of  God's 
universe  stands.  Those  who  propose  to  make  the 
gospel  of  grace  an  excuse  tax  laxity  think  they  can 
laagh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  Creator,  but  "  You've  rat 
to  git  up  airly  Ef  you  want  to  tidce  in  God,"  No 
sowmg  without  reaping,  and  no  reapiuff  without  sow- 
ing— one  kind  or  the  other ;  to  flesh  or  to  spirit. 
Patience  only  is  needed  in  continuing  to  "  sow  to  the 
spirit "  and  to  "  do  well,"  10  returns  in  a  broader 
way  to  the  theme  of  6.  We  must  do  good  to  otiwn, 
espedaUy  to  fellow  Cbristisns.  But  Uiis  Unking  of 
verses  7-10  with  6  does  not  disprove  our  viev,  that  the 
statement  of  the  final  terrible  aaCegoaid  is  aa  sftw* 
thought. 

VI.  11-16,  Aut(^;raph  postscript.  "  Large  "  letters 
need  not  be  literally  meant  in  late  Greek ;  but  what  else 
oui  tiie  wind  mean  here  ?  "  How  lam  a  letter  "  (AV) 
is  not  a  legitimate  translation.  Probably  the  reason 
ia  bad  sight  (c/.  4i5),  possihly  desire  for  emphasis ;  as 
we  print  in  italics  or  capitals.  A  very  uniavoarable 
estimate  of  the  moral  character  <rf  the  Jadaixers  is 
added.  They  are  not  really  in  earaeet  in  their  cam- 
paign. They  are  far  from  being  strict  Jews  personally, 
but  they  pride  thcnuelvee  on  making  proselytes.  The 
true  Christian  glories  in  no  flattering  saooesses— onfy 
in  Uiat  cross  of  CSirist  which  brings  our  old  life  to  a 
close  and  separates  us  for  ever  from  tiie  world.  Those ' 
thus  crucified  with  Christ  and  new-created  in  His 
resurrection  are  God's  true  Israel  (t^.  fk,  73i)  iriiefehsr 
they  be  Jew  or  Qentile. 

VI.  17.  Final  personal  meesase.  liet  no  one  dare 
henceforth  to  trouble  Christ's  smve,  branded  (by  pM^ 
aeoutions  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  llaaff.)  as  his  m&stw's  property. 

VI.  18.  A  brief  benediotKw  to  those  whom  be  still 
calls  "  bietbien," 
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The  RadplMita. — The  three  epfatles  fonn  a  oloedy- 
related  ^up,  ^  Pauline,  they  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  penod  of  the  Koman  impriBonment  (Aa  2830, 
cf.  Eyiti.  3i,  4i,  Col.  4io,i8,  Fhnu  1.23).  The  earliOT 
impriBonmeat  at  Cseearea  (Ao.  24fiE,}  has  been  saggested, 
but  ia  lees  probable.  [A  few  sdiolaZB,  iMluding 
Deissmann,  have  suggested  an  impriscauaent  during 
KhiI'b  looR  residence  at  Epheaus,  but  this  ia  improb- 
aU& — A.  a.  P.]  A  mesBeager,  Epaphraa — apparently 
a  leading  teaoher,  perhaps  even  tbe  founder  of  the  Coloe- 
Bioo  church  (CoL  I7L,  4i2) — has  arrived  in  Borne  l»ing- 
ing  deepatohes  from  ColosBte  and  poeaibly  also  from 
B^rapolis  (Col,  413),  Laodioea  {C6L  4i3,i5f.J;  and 
other  ohurtmeB  in  the  valley  of  thQ  Lyons,  a  aistriot 
of  Phrjvia.  F&nl  bimself  eeems  not  to  have  taught  in 
this  leg^i  tiion^  he  bad  friends  in  Ooloaan  (CoL  4?fE.), 
whom  he  yet  hopes  to  visit  (Phm.  22).  The  gospel 
had  probably  been  spread  by  Paulme  miasionanefl 
from  Ephesus,  whoee  converts  would  be  mainly 
Qeotilee :  Jews  were  fairly  numerous  in  the  distriot, 
Imt  th^  Judaism  ia  said  to  have  been  oompsomiaing 
and  half-hearted:  tiie  population  as  a  wu>b  waa 
Phrygian,  witii  Greek  admixttm.  Hm  dumdi  at 
ColoasfB  was  menaoed  by  fslse  teatdiins  of  aqmoretistio 
type  (CdL  2b-2o) — appaientiy  a  flem-Chrirtian  dwo- 
eofdiy  which  included  el^rats  of  orientalised  Jadaism. 
It  was  the  kind  of  religious  amalgam  which  such  an 
eovironment  might  be  expected  to  produoe.  light- 
foot's  aesmnptiou  of  a  oormenon  with  BBsena  Jodwm 
is  nnneoenary  and  improbable. 

"  Sphedani." — On  receipt  of  Epaphraa'  news  Paul 
sent  TytdiiouB  with  a  batch  of  letters  in  reply — one 
to  Coloesss,  warning  against  any  teaohing  wnioh  im- 
perilled either  the  Uoerty  of  the  ^pel  or  the  suioeme 
lordship  of  Christ ;  a  note  to  Philemon,  an  individual 
Christian  at  ColosstB,  owner  of  a  nmawav  alave  whom 
Paul  sends  back  to  his  master ;  jaobably  abo  letters 
to  other  churoheB,  including  one  (no  longer  «rtont) 
to  laodioea  (OA,  4x6).  E^pheaiauB,  if  genuine,  is  beet 
regarded  aa  an  answOT  to  one  of  the  letten  brought 
by  Epaphras  from  a  church  whoee  idoitity  oaxinot  now 
be  recovered.  The  alternative  view,  that  it  is  an 
enoyolioal  addressed  to  the  ohorohes  of  Asia,  though 
witMly  aooepted,  appears  less  probable,  Zt  oannot 
hava  been  written  m  the  first  instance  to  E^esus, 
because  ^ul  was  well  faiown  to  the  Etesian  ofaoroh 
(Ao.  19;  ef.  20jyS.),  and  we  should  expect  a  letter 
60m  him  to  Epheeus  to  contain  poBonal  messages 
and  greetings ;  whereas  it  is  implied  in  Eph,  I15,  la, 
42il  t^t  3ie  writer  is  not  personally  known  to  his 
leaders.  There  is,  moreover,  etrong  ife  and  papistic 
•videnoe  for  ttie  omissjon  <tf  "  in  i^ihflans^'  from 
E^.  li,  and  we  leun  from  TertoUian  tiiat  Haroion 
in  his  ooUeotion  of  Pauline  epistles  (c.  A.  s.  100}  deeoribed 
ttie  epistle  as  written  "  to  tbe  laodioeans  " — a  guess, 
no  doubt,  baaed  upon  CoL  4i6,  but  one  which  provos 
that  Uazdon  did  not  read  the  woida  "  in  Efdiemu  " 
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in  hia  text.  Presumably  ita  or^fn^  deaSiiatioD  w 
lost  as  it  oironlated  in  the  Church  at  laigge ;  aai  h 
became  known  in  the  West  t^uoof^  copiea  anmnatiwj 
from  Et^esus,  the  great  Christian  centre  in  Asia  Woo. 
Those  who  bold  to  the  "  encyclical "  hypoUiesii  cos- 
monly  assume  Uiat  a  blank  waa  left  in  me  teat,  to  it 
filled  in  with  ^e  appropriate  loeal  name  M  tlM  kttar 
was  read  aloud  In  lOxe  oEurches. 

AuUmitieltr^The  authenticity  of  all  three  cfistlBi 
has  beoi  questioned.  Thev  diverge  widely  in  stv^ 
and  vocabulary  from  Paul  s  earlier  writinA  and  ■ 
doctrine,  aa  r^ards  botJh  Christology  and  we  ooBoep- 
tion  of  the  Church,  they  are  tltou^t  to  mark  aa 
advance  upon  Pauline  ideas :  moreow,  the  eac^ato- 
logioal  outlook  oharaoteiistio  of  eariy  PaoHnian  ■ 
here  so  transmuted  as  afanost  to  have  Jiaeppeswd. 
The  objection  that  CoL  is  aa  attaok  upon  mocad- 
oentury  QnostioiBm  may  safely  be  diareganled;  kt 
the  heresy  combated  in  CoL  2s-m  does  not  tafly  mUk 
the  developed  Gnostic  systems,  and  Gnoetio  tenomMr 
must  have  been  operative  in  the  leas  aothcxteiin 
oentrea  of  Christian  teaching  mnoh  earlier  tfaaa  na 
faaneriy  supposed.  The  other  difficulties  are  real  bat 
not  ocnolusivB :  Unguistio  and  stylistao  argnmecta  as 
pieoarious,  and  the  develoisnaitfl  in  dootciDe  an  not 
such  as  forbid  our  attributing  them  to  the  matiar 
mind  of  PauL  It  is,  moreover,  diifionlt  to  reuid  Pbc 
as  an  invention :  and  its  authenticity  wonU  aecm  Id 
oany  with  it  that  of  OoL,  whidi  in  turn  mav  anthoti- 
oato  Ejdi.  The  jdienomena  of  mutual  aepeufaece 
edifUted  by  the  two  latter  etpastles  aie  bettor  vxfUmi 
hj  tike  supposition  that  they  were  written  m  dm 
oonnexion  with  each  other  m  the  same  penoai,  4sd 
hy  the  theory  that  one  of  them  is  genome,  oad  tW 
other  an  imitotion  by  a  later  writer.  The  hjiiiuttmii 
of  Hohcmann — that  an  original  Pauline  nnelHa  &■ 
behind  CoL  and  served  as  a  modd  to  lite  writar 
Eph.,  who  subsequently  expanded  the  original  Oi. 
to  form  OoL  aa  we  know  it— is  too  oomplkatod  to  la 
probable.  At  present  there  aeema  to  be  a  taninv 
to  T^^aid  CoL  and  Phm.  as  genuine,  but  to  twal  ftfc 
as  "  a  oatholioised  version  of  CoL,"  a  *'  set  eC  in- 
tiona  played  by  a  master  hand  upm  000  or  tst 
themes  suggested  by  CoL"  (Mofiatt).  Hie  qmtim 
may  fEurlynbe  rMarded  as  still  an  <mn  <HMb  tmi  As 
inline  authoialup  even  of  is  by  no  mm*  ft 
out  of  courts    Cf.  p.  815. 

Uteraton. — Convmentaritt  :'L  On  gpAsii— a,Ctf» 
aiant,  and  PhUmm  :  (a)  Beet,  Hoole  (CB),  OamOB^ 
Hartln  (Cent.B)»  (&)  Ellloott;  (c)  P.  Bv^^^ 
Haiut  (Hey.),  OHxamare,  von  SodSBiJHKW  A 
L%i(ralT),U.I)ibelius(HNT>   H.  Oa  jtfi  t 
and  COottiant :  (b)  T.  E.  Abbott  (RXK 
Oolo»«iatu  and  PkUem<m:    (b)  llgWtMC  Wmm 
{COT)  I  {d)  HaoUren  (Ex.B).   IV.  Om  AMbh. 
jb)  MkophwKtn,  Salmond  (EGT),  RoMmk,  WMM. 
lij^tlbot  INiita  m  BfiaOet  if  A.  iW  oa  li-«4l 
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J.O.P.Muitaj(OGT)t  (o)Klopper;  (<i)Dale(iec(urw), 
Findlay  (Ex.B),  Qore,  Lidgett,  God  in  Chritt  Jatuf. 
V.  On  CotoBsiana  :  (a)  Findlay  (PC) ;  (6)  Pmke  (EOT) ; 
(c)  K15]^;  (d)  Moitle,  Colossian  Studio.  VL  0» 
PhOtrntm :  (f>)  Oesterley  (EOT),  Vinoent  (100).  Other 
IMeratiun:  Artioles  in  Dicttionariee,  Dieoussione  in 
Elistoiiee  of  the  Apostolio  Age,  lives  of  Paul,  Introdao- 
taoos  to  tiie  NT  oz  to  the  PauUne  Epp. ;  Hort,  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Epp.  to  the  Bom.  and  Efii.  ;  Thaokeiay, 
Relation  of  S.  Paul  to  Ccmtemporary  Jeteish  Tkoofht ; 
Eloltzmann,  Kritik  der  EjAestr-  und  Kdomnrbn^; 
tV.  L.  Walker,  Chriat  the  Creative  Ideal. 

EFHESIANS 

L  It.  Opeolng  Sahitstton^The  aatbor  (Paul  T) 
mites  to  Uie  oonseamted  and  loyal  people  of  God  wlw 
ue  "  in  CliriBt "  at  some  unlmown  place  (see  bitiod.) 
n  Asia  Minor. 

L  8-14.  A  Fangn^  of  Pnbe^-God,  who  is  aleo 
tihe  lather  cA  our  Loid  Jems  CSirnt,  is  tiianked  for  the 
ttleemnfp — ranhraoing  every  form  of  spiritaal  riohee — 
oeetow^d  tjirough  their  mystioal  relationBhip  to  Christ 
n  the  heaveolT  sphere  upon  the  writer  and  apoo  hia 
■eadore.  The  laot  of  their  Christianity  is  eridenoe  of 
Aeir  TOoatioD  to  be  holy  and  bUmelees  before  Him  in 
loTfr— «  Tooaticot  irtiioh  nuw  back  into  ttie  eternal 
joniuA  (4) :  Qod  haa  pfedetennined  Uma  to  be  ffis 
nm  adopted  eons  tiiroogfa  CSuist,  the  motiTe  being 
limidy  lUie  good  trfeasore  oS.  Hie  wiU  "  (3),  and  the 
purpose  in  view  Uw  glorioos  manifestation  of  Hia 
dnoneee  and  the  etental  praise  thereof  (6).  This 
kindness  is  bestowed  apon  them  "in  t^e  Beloved," 
whaan  Uood  is  ttie  wiuoe  of  their  iragiTenesB  and  of 
-Jteir  Mnanoipation  from  slaveay  to  sin  {7),  The  riohee 
}f  God's  free  favour  is  further  eriiibited  in  the  wealth 
>f  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  He  has  lavished  upon 
>hem  by  letting  them  into  the  secret  of  His  will  (9), 
vbe  whole  prooees  being  part  of  the  et«mal  purpose 
irhioh  He  planned  in  Christ,  working  out  when  the 
faUnees  of  appointed  thnee  arrived,  vu,  the  sninming 
ip  in  Him  ih  all  l^iingB  both  on  the  eattii  and  in  the 
leaveos  (9!).  It  is  in  Him  that  th^,  Ce.  those  who 
irere  iMeoidaiDed  according  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
who  wotketh  all  things  aoooidfbg  to  the  mrpose  of 
Sis  will  (ii)t  have  been  ohoeen  to  be  the  IMvme  in- 
leritanoe ;  to  the  end  that  tiie  writer,  and  thoee  for 
rhom  he  writes  {t.e.  th<Me  whose  hope  in  C%xist  was 
)f  old  standing),  might  redound  to  the  praise  of  the 
(Xvine  g^ktry  equalfy  with  thoee  (t.e,  new  converts) 
»  whom  he  writes ;  for  these  latter  also,  having  heard 
ihe  wonl  of  the  truth,  the  glad  tddingp  of  their  salva- 
ion,  put  their  trust  in  Him  and  were  sealed  with  tliat 
3oIy  Spirit  of  promise  who  was  Himself  the  earnests 
Qoney  of  a  fuU  inheritance  hereafter,  when  the  de- 
iveranoe  cA  Ood's  porohaaed  possession  should  be 
omidete  (i>-x4)> 

S.  Ift  tba  bMm&ljr  pUflw:  (en  tow  epouroniow), 
tlw  iM,  86,  8lOk  613,  but  nowhere  eKe  in  NT.  The 
)hraee  numsts  the  late  Jewish  doctrine  of  seven 
leavens  injog  one  above  the  other  [cf.  2  Oor.  ISsJ, 
Kit  the  \ooo\  BMise  should  not  here  be  pressed;  it 
neoas  "  tdie  heavenly  K)hMe,"  "  the  unseen  nnivene  " 
if  spixltaal  ni^ities,~4l  •van  as  he  dum  v:  tiie  le- 
nnrent  leferenoes  hi  4S.  to  Divine  dioioe  and  foia- 
trdinatloa  suggest  but  do  not  neoeesitate  a  Calvinistio 
nterpretation.  Calvinism,  as  a  formal  doctrine,  is 
breign  to  the  NT,  ^ough  here,  as  elsewhere,  r^eotion 
ipon  ttie  wonder  of  (Sristian  vocation  is  expressed 
a  t«niae  whiob— when  treated  as  formal  theok^— 
MdQy  gan  risa  to  Calvhusm.— «.  In  tlw  Brtoitd: 


it  seems  probable  that  "  the  Beloved  "  had  oome  to 
be  a  recognised  title  of  Uie  Messiah  (see  J.  A.  Robinson, 

£229).— 7.  ndwullMi  flinragh  his  blood :  the  phrase 
explained  1^  ue  saOTificml  system  of  Judaism. 
"  The  Uood  is  the  life"  (Lev.  17ii),  and  represents 
the  dedication  of  all  life  to  Qod.  Han,  unworthy 
qtia  sinful  to  oSvt  liis  life  to  Qod,  offeia  vicariously  on 
unblemished  animal  life  with  which  his  own  life  is 
by  Bininkliug  identified.  The  death  of  Christ,  token 
in  oonnexion  with  His  saying  in  Mk.  IO4S,  and  His 
claim  to  inaugurate  a  New  Covenant  (Mk.  I434), 
suggested  the  application  of  this  cirole  of  ideas  to  Him 
and  to  His  work,  it  waa  the  eariiest  Christian  theok^ 
of  Atonement.  Stripped  of  meta|dior  it  means  that 
Christ's  life  of  flawless  obediwoe  perfected  in  death  is 
tiie  means  whereby  all  who  oome  to  share  in  it  are 
made  one  with  the  life  of  Qod. — 8.  the  mystery  of  bb 
will :  a  keynote  of  the  whole  epistle.  The  "  mystery  " 
is  the  Divine  world-plan,  purposed  before  all  ages, 
now  at  tength  disolosed  in  the  ffliriwUffn  revelation. 
Hie  word  is  to  be  talmi  not  in  its  modem  bmis»  (»a 
hidden  or  uninMligQiU  seoret)  but  as  signifying  a  m- 
vealed  seoret,  a  mystra^  diedoaed.  (An  allusion 
way  of  contrast  to  contemporary  Mystery  Bdigiona 
is  poaBible,  though  Robinson,  pp^  strongly  denies 

this.) — ^10.  Read  "  for  woridng  out  In  the  fnlnees  of 
the  times."  Tbo  genitive  is  temporal,  and  the  word 
oikonomia,  originally  signifying  the  management  <A  a 
household,  had  oome  to  be  lued  of  uiy  ordeoly  ad- 
ministration :  here  the  working  out  the  llnTiiw 
world-plan.— to  sum  up :  the  word  anakefhalaiouathai 
seems  to  be  derived  from  kvjphalaion  (=a  sum)  rather 
than  from  kephaU  ( =a  head).  "  In  the  Divine  counsels 
Christ  is  the  sum  d  all  things  "  (Bobineon).  In  the 
Eagle  Vision  of  Eraa  (2  EM.  1225)  the  three  heads 
of  uie  Ec^^le  (probably  the  Flavian  i^perora  VespaBiaii, 
TituB,  ana  Domitian)  are  said  to  "  recapitulate  "  or 
"  sum  up  "  aU  the  impietiee  of  the  Eagle  (t.e.  Rome, 
the  hostile  world-power).  Probably  there  was  a  re- 
ceived tradition  in  apooalyptio  writings  that  at  the 
end  of  the  world-hiatory  all  the  evil  which  is  now 
diffused  and  isolated,  as  well  as  all  the  good,  idiould  be 
Kunmed  up  in  Antaohiist  and  Christ  tespeotively. — 
11-lS,  in  wnnn  abo  we ...  In  whom  ye  snb :  the  con- 
trast seems  to  be  between  Christians  of  old  standing 
and  neophytes,  rather  tiian  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
beUevers.' — 18.  The  reference  to  "  sealing  "  may  pos- 
sibly surest  an  eschatotogical  sacrament ;  ef.  Rev.  Tzt 
Chase  (Confirmation  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  Glff.) 
tiiinka  tiiere  may  he  a  reference  to  an  euiy  form  of 
"  confirmation,"  possibly  byanointvDg ;  tdiis  is  doubt- 
ful. The  "  Hol^  Si^orit  of  loomiee  "  means  prohaldy 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  Immself  a  promise  '  rather 
than  "  the  promised  Holy  Spirit  "  ;  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
being  regarded  as  an  aTrhaoGn  or  ple^  (an  inBtalment 
paid  as  proof  of  the  bona  fides  of  a  bargain)  which  is  a 
guarantee  of  oompletoieBs  of  bteasing  hweafter. 

I.  16-28.  A  Paragn^  of  Prayer.— The  writer,  who 
has  been  informed  (by  letter  T)  of  Hbo  Christian  faith 
and  love  of  his  correspondents,  reciprocates  th^ 
thanksgiving  and  prayers  (15!) ;  he  beseeches  God, 
the  glorious  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  bestow 
on  them  the  ^lirit,  giver  of  wisdom,  revealer  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  (17) ;  that  the  eyes  of  Uieir  hearts 
may  be  opened,  so  that  they  may  baow  the  hope  im- 
plied in  God's  calling,  the  wealth  of  glory  involved  in 
God's  inheritance  in  His  people,  and  uie  overwhelming 
greatness  of  His  power  towards  believers,  as  disfdayed 
m  the  wooing  of  His  strong  might  wrought  in  Chriat 
(18-20) :  whom  Qod  raised  frcmi  the  dead  and  made 
anawor  oi  His  own  throne  in  the  heavenly  sphere, 
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supreme  otst  every  rule,  authority,  power,  and  lord- 
ship, and  orec  eveoy  existent  or  nameable  being, 
whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  future  age  (soL) : 
things  God  subjected  beneath  the  feet  oi  Christ,  and 

Eve  Him  aa  supreme  Head  to  the  Church  whk)h  is 
a  embodiment  the  fulfilment  of  Him  who  in  all 
ihioflB  miiveEBally  is  being  fulfilled  (sst). 

Iffi.  I  abo,  hxtb^  heaid  .  . .  eease  not:  the  form 
of  ezprasion  is  such  as  would  be  used  in  replying  to  a 
letter:  tiiou^  this  may  be  explained  as  a  literary 
device. — and  which:  follow  mg. — 16,  making  .  .  . 
prajma :  ctlTh-li,  Bom.  I9,  Phm.  4.  The  eindeooe 
of  pap^  found  in  Sgypt  diows  that  some  euoh  |diiaM 
in  o^imung  a  letter  was  a  leoo^niaed  asage  of  tita 
timft — 17.  Beware  of  talin^  "  spirit "  in  the  modem 
weakened  sense  as  an  attitude  of  mind :  tJie  text 
means  a  teaching  Spirit,  not  (as  we  might  say)  a 
"  teachable  spirit^'  or  a  wise  disposition.  "  Revela- 
tion "  or  "  apooalypse  "  is  the  correlative  of  "  mystery  " ; 
the  Divine  secret  needs  a  Divine  unveiling ;  cf.  83. — 
21.  rale  ...  dominion:  CoL  I16.  These  were  all 
terms  for  oelestiAl  hierarohieB  and  different  angeiio 
orders  derived  from  tiie  language  of  Jewish  apo<»IypBe, 
Cf.  Enodi  61«  "  And  He  wiU  call  on  all  the  host  of 
the  heavens  and  all  the  holy  ones  above,  and  the  host 
of  Ood,  the  Cherubim,  ^eiaphim,  and  Ophanim " 
(*.«,  wheels;  Ezek.  lis),  and  all  the  angels  of 
|irinoipaUt4ee,  and  the  Elect  One  "  {i.e.  the  Messiah) 
and  cite  othra  powen  cm  the  earth  and  over  the  water 
cm  l^t  day."— «raj  name  fliat  to  named:  aHebraimo. 
In  Heb.  idiom  "  being  called  anyUiing  implies  b^ng 
that  Ihing."  CJ.Ib.I^  and  E^ooh  483,  where  we  read 
(of  tiie  Son  of  Han),  "  Before  tiie  sun  and  the  signs 
were  created  ...  1^  name  was  named  before  the 
Lord  of  SiHrita  "  {ue*  he  existed  before  its  creation  of 
the  son  and  stan).  So  here  the  meaning  will  be 
"  every  being  that  exists."— tUfWortd  . .  .  Oatiriileli 
to  to  oome:  the  ft^n?'ii»T  esohatoki^tttl  antitiiesis. 
For  "worid"  read  "age"  {mg.).—4BSL  the  ehnrch 
wUeh  U  his  body:  cf.  1  Cor.  1213,27.  The  {dirase 
em^iasizes:  (a)  ^e  oivanio  uni^  of  all  OhnetianB 
in  Chiist ;  (6)  toe  tliou^t  oi  the  Umroh  as  the  organ 
whereby  the  life  of  the  risen  Christ  now  operates,  the 
iroent  embodiment  of  Oujst  on  eartiL— the  fnben 
....  llIMh:  read,  "  the  fulfilment  of  him  that  is 
beiiig  fulfilled."  The  word  translated  "  that  filleth  " 
(ptenmmenou)  ia  really  a  pasaive  partici[ile :  and  the 
thought  is  apparently  that  Ohiist,  as  manifested  in  the 
Cbnroh.  awaite  His  fulfilment  In  the  oompletion  of 
the  Divine  purpose. 

n.  1-ia  Christians  an  Raised  and  Exalted  In  the 
BtosD  and  Bndted  Cbrlst  by  God's  Free  Qnee  and 

GUt^The  recipients  of  the  letter,  like  other  people, 
had  bew  (spirituallv)  dead  by  reason  of  the  sins  and 
tnepassee  in  wh^h  they  formerly  "  wall^  "  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  oouree  of  the  existing  world-order,  as 
subjeotfl  of  the  ruler  who  has  power  over  the  air  and 
over  the  sinrit  operatis^  in  duobedient  hearts  (li.) ; 
the  writer  in  like  manner,  and  those  for  vhrai  ha 
speakB,  had  all  fived  formedly  in  the  huts  of  their 
flesh,  following  the  impulses  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind,  and  were  in  ^emselvea  as  much  the  objeota  of 
Divine  wrath  as  ot^er  people  (3) ;  the  weomi,  however, 
of  the  Divine  mercy  and. the  greabiess  of  tjie  Divine 
love  had  broo^t  them  to  life  with  the  briiu;ing  to  life 
ot  Christ  dead  though  they  were  in  sins  ("and  yonr 
■atvation  is  of  God's  free  graoe"),  bad  zaiMd  them 
wiUi  His  reaurreotion,  and  had  seated  them  with  Bis 
■easion  in  the  heavmly  sphere  in  Him  (4-6)1  a  mani- 
festation to  all  fntoie  ages  of  the  extBsonuian  weattti 
ol  Hii  UndneiB  and  goodnesi  towanli  tbom  (7), 


Salvation,  it  must  be  icfeated,  is  Trttolly  the  ootoocw 
of  Ood's  free  kindness  ;  thou^  requiring  the  reapone 
of  human  &ith  it  is  not  of  human  ini*i«*""  ;  the  pt 
is  from  God ;  human  merit  does  not  entw  into  it ; 
uid  therefore  human  boasting  is  excluded  (tL\. 
(ausstiana  are  the  bandhroric  of  God,  jaodiirtB  (ji 
comtive  aot  in  Christ  Jesusj  "good  wodi"  w 
indeed  involved,  but  it  ii  as  the  pozpoMd  end  o(  tb 
creative  ao^  the  |tf^>aaed  oonzse  eat  fx 

Christians  to  walk  in  ( 10), 

2.  The  ruler  of  the  evil  powers  that  dwell  in  ttie^ 
is  ruler  also  of  tiie  simt  that  eneqpzes  in  the  wiebi 
It  waa  tlie  oommon  belief  ot  late  ^radainn  ttiat  Ihetir 
was  full  of  evfl  spirits ;  and  CSudstians  living  in  to 
oorrupt  oitoes  of  Asia  Ifinor  ( Rev.  2f .)  weie  expcssd  to  1 
veritable,"  atmosphere  of  evil,"  which  sooh  bnpiip 
aptly  penonifies.— 3.  by  nature:  t.&  in  ousdratQ 
our  rmtnral  condition,  apart  from  the  Divine  gnoe.- 
children  of  wratii:  objects  of  the  Divine  diBriiMnn 
The  phrase  is  a  Hebraism— ZocAl  414*  Kxa  i 
oil "  (»"  anointed  pnBonages  "),  and  22,  "ku 
of  disobedienoe  "  (="  disobedient  persons  andktf 
no  direct  bearing  upon  the  dogma  of  *'  original  an."— 
6f.  The  processes  of  death,  resnmotion,  ami  asemMi 
through  which  Christ  passed,  are  in  the  Chdatun 
mystMaUy  repmluoed  aa  a  death  to  sin,  a  resancoboi 
to  new  life,  and  a  partioipatton  in  Uie  heavtofy  liii 
of  ChriBt.--S~10.  The  summing  up  of  former  ooBtB>- 
veniee  about  "  faith  "  and  "  woika."  "  Ihe  Din* 
purpoae  is  not  achieved  apart  from  tiie  '  good  wotta' 
of  men  :  only  it  doea  not  begin  from  them,  but  iewli 
to  them  "  (Bobinson). 

a  11-23.  The  GentDe  Is  now  Om  irttk  the  Jm  h 
Ood's  New  Man.  and  an  Integral  Part  ot  Oad'i  fva^ 
Those  who,  like  tdie  readem,  were  onoe  Gentika,  ii> 
espeoally  bound  to  lonember  the  ooaiditiim  faiK^itt 
they  were  reaoned  (11):  at  that  time  wiawnt  Ummi 
Vbev  were  aliens  in  relation  to  tibe  oomm<Hiw«ahh  d 
Goa's  people,  forei^en  in  relatum  to  the  oowao* 
of  promise,  lacking  m  that  hope  of  the  fotme  iriudi  tk 
Jew  had  ajways  possessed,  and  living  in  i^iocaiKe  i 
Godf  such  had  been  their  ocKiditioD  in  the  world 
bat  now  Uiat  they  are  in  CSiriat  Jeaaa^  the  UmB 
feoplm  are  become  nigh  in  Mflsaiah'i  blood  (13]; 
IS  Meeei&h  who  is  the  peaoe  both  of  Jew  and  of  Go^ 
He  who  made  the  two  Uungs  one  and  broke  dtnm  tbe 
enmity — the  dividing  barrier  that  separated  tbcaa^ 
His  own  flesh  by  i>Jifnil)ing  the  Law  with  ita  injntwlic* 
and  deorees  (14I) :  so  that  He  made  peace  (a)  ^  i 
creative  btendirig  trf  the  two  (Jew  and  Gaata*]  b 
Himself  Into  a  sin^e  New  Man;  (&)byareoouabi>ic* 
of  botii,  in  the  one  body  thus  fomwd,  to  God  tkn^ 
the  Cross  whereby  He  slew  "  the  eumity  "  (16).  0 
coming  was  thus  a  preaching  ot  peaoe  both  to  Oaidf 
who  were  "  far  off  '  and  to  Jews  who  w«e  "  nU' 
(17) :  for  the  aooees  of  both  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Iw 
is  through  Him  (18).  Christian  G^tiles  have  tl* 
fore  oeased  to  be  foreigneiSf  alien  reaxkata  ia  1* 
Divine  oity;  thmr  am  sharen  in  the  eitiaNiUp* 
God's  ohosen  people,  mecnbeni  of  the  Divine  bowiML 
stonea  built  in  on  the  apostolio  and  propbetiD  feiiif 
tdon  in  that  building  whoae  corner  gtone  ii  Qot 
JesuB(i9f.);  it  is  in  Him  tiiat  aO  boikUnc  wtak <fV 
ttiat  edifice,  as  it  is  progressivefy  aooom^iabell  ■■  * 
morticed  together  as  to  grow  into  a  hofy  iWBali<ff 
Ii(ad(2i);  itisinHimthattbenadanahoaiel^ 
to  fonn  (part  of)  God's  dwelling-plaoe  thaS^ti4 

It  GentOes  In  tbe  fleah:  physieaQy  OariOea- 
ealled:  >.«.  in  current  Jewish  tauiDCdagT;  tefti* 
who  hold  (with  tbe  writer)  that  idiiwaMaslnii  aai * 
cinmmolBiott  aie  matten  o<  the  Imrt  Otm,  SAa 
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.liag  Qotbin^  to  do  with  the  ^iTsioal  rite,  "  im- 
vumoieion  "  is  no  more  neoeesuily  tho  badge  of  the 
otih  thoa  "  oinKuiioiBion "  of  the  Jew. — 12.  A 
mn»  shotild  be  ineerted  beioxe  "in  the  imM" 
liidi  Btoodi  in  emphatu  oontnwt  to  what  foUowiw — 
Cf.  1b.  &719. — 14.  Christ  ifl  the  author  of  peaoe 
•ween  Jew  aod  Gentile,  for  in  reoonoiling  them  both 
God  He  baa  ^eoonoited  them  to  one  another  and 

10  "  made  the  two  thino  one  thing." — the  mUdle 

11  ot  ptftltlui:  in  Herod's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  a 
Tier  marired  ibs  point  beyond  wmoh  a  Gentile  might 

peoetrste  under  penalty  of  death  {Rev.  II2  *). — 15. 
US  teh:  i.e,  h^Bia  pf^sioal  dei^ — the  eomf^: 
I  expression  is  in  appoBition  vitti  "  middle  wall  of 
bi'tion,"  and  should  oe  oonneoted  with  the  words 
id  bia^e  down,"  the  {dirase  "  law  of  oommandmoita 
)rdinanoee"  (i.e.  the  Law,  which  oonaisted  of  in- 
;ttons  in  the  form  of  deoreea)  atoms  beios  governed 
^be  partioiple  "  having  aboliBhed."—atf  M  ml^t 
le:  the  hteial  translation  is  "  oreate  in  Himself 
iwo  unto  one  New  Mao." — ^10.  In  oiw  body :  i.e.  the 
rah ;  the  mystical,  not  the  physioal,  body  of  Christ 
eaot— 17.  Is.  57ig  combined  with  Is.  m?  (TiXX). 

referaooe  is  either  to  Cbzist's  praaohing  in  His 
ily  ministiy  or  to  tiie  gospd  as  proclaimed  by  (he 
1  and  exalted  Lord.  Bat  the  two  need  not  here 
liitingaiBhed ;  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  as  a 
e  ooDstituted  a  pioolamation  of  peaoe. — 90.  Pro- 
7  "  the  foundation  oonsistiDB  of  the  apostles  and 
bete  "  rather  than  the  foundation  laid  by  them. 
**  prophets  "  are  those  of  the  Christian  Church, 
hoee  of  OT.  The  metaphor  of  the  "  corner-stone ' ' 
m  Ja.  28i6;  ef.  Ps.  II822.— 21.  each  sevwal  buUd- 

read,  "  all  buikUng-woris  that  is  done."  The 
of  a  plurality  of  boikluigB  does  not  sutt  the  oon- 
eiihei  in  thought  or  in  language.  The  Temple 
nisaJetn  included  a  variety  of  buildings,  bat  the 

here  translated  "  temple "  properly  means 
ine  "  and  refers  to  the  Holy  of  Hobes. — 22.  The 
it  shrine  waa  not  a  "  place  d  worehip  "  but  a 
ing-{ABoe  <A  the  IMty.  Chzistiana  are  to  be 
t  into  "  a  spbitaal  whole,  in  which  the  iKvuie 
loe  is  to  be  enahrined  here  upon  eartji. 

1-18.  A  Dlgresilon.  Paul  Uw  Prbonsr  and  hk 
on  to  the  "  l^Btny."— A  knowledge  of  Paul's 
ina>y  be  (n^sumed  among  those  who  read  this 
:  th^  will  have  heard  how  he  waa  entrusted 
be  mission  of  produming  to  the  Gentilee  God's 
flatten  of  Riaoe  towaids  tiiem  (il) ;  it  waa 
tion,  as  aforesaid  (cf.  I17},  that  the  glorioua 
of  Qod  was  made  known  to  him — how  folly 
an  jw^^  for  themselves  by  reading  the  paaeage 
)  in  wnioh  he  has  already  summed  it  up  (3f.). 
Kiret.  Jhidden  from  former  genetations,  was  now 
id  in  Uie  Spirit  to  tiie  apoaUes  and  THOidieta  of 
(s) ;  it  included  the  atuaianon  of  tlie  Gentilea 
b-heirship,  ioint-membenbip  of  the  Body,  ioint- 
aatdcm  in  the  promise  through  the  Good  News 
let  Jeaua  (6).  Paul,  lees  than  the  leaet  of  all 
Euui  been  nude  a  minister  of  tiiat  gospel  through 
adrous  working  of  tjie  Divine  grace  and  power, 
itrwted  with  the  task  of  proclaiming  among 
itiles  tbe  xnexplorable  wealth  oontained  m  Christ 
it  was  hia  task  to  enlighten  all  men  by  exhibiting 
rking  out  of  tiiat  eewet  Divine  purpoee  which, 
jfore  tiie  beginning  of  time,  had  been  hidden 

the  oreator  of  all  things  (8f.).  The  voy 
and  prinoipaJities  in  heaven  had  been  kept  in 
k,  and  were  onfy  now  tJuough  the  Chuteh  to 
ow  many-floded  God's  wisdom  had  been  (lo). 
ole  fooned  part  ot  God's  etemiU  pwcpoae  in 


Chrtot  Jesus  ttie  Chnndk's  Lord,  who  was  the  souioe 
of  that  bold  and  feariees  aeoess  to  tibe  Father  which 
believers  enjoyed  throufdi  tiieiroonfid«U)e in  Him  (izt). 
Ko  need  to  loee  heart  irbm  ^nsy  faeaid  of  E^'s  siifbr* 
inga  as  a  pieoner  (i)  on  their  bdialf  1  Snoh  sofledngs 
were  rather  a  ground  of  glory  {13}. 

2.  Translate,  "  for  siu^  ye  have  heazd "  or  (if 
thwe  has  been  a  letter  to  wnioh  tins  is  a  reidy)  "  alno^ 
as  ye  say,  ye  have  heard."  Tbe  term  "  dispensation  " 
{oUcttnomia)  refers,  as  in  lio,  to  the  Divine  "  eoonomy  " 
of  graoe,  not  to  tiw  writn's  stewaidshfo  of  i£— 
S.  Iqr  nvdattan:  onfy  ao  oan  the  "  seoret  <A  God  "  be 
made  known  (</.  Ix?^— u  I  wrotB  afore:  aoooiding 
to  some  in  another  Pauline  epistie — periiaps  Col. 
Some  even  see  tn  it "  the  self-betrayal  of  an  imitator." 
So  again  "  when  ye  read  "  baa  been  taken  to  mean 
"  when  ye  lead  the  Soripturea "  (</.  1  Tim.  413), 
(.&  either  the  Pauline  Mten  (supposed,  onHUs  hypo- 
thesis, to  have  already  beocnna  oancsiiDal ;  in  which 
case  a  late  date  is  required  for  E>|^)  or  the  OT  (so 
Hort).  All  these  views  are  needless ;  t^  passage 
means  amply,  "  Read  what  I  have  written  above  and 
judge  for  youraelves  as  to  my  insight  into  the  hidden 
thi^  of  God."  The  m^fttery  is  the  whole  world-plan 
tA  Qod  revealed  in  Chnst ;  it  includes  the  unity  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  but  is  not  to  be  limited  to  ttkat. — 6. 
Pre-CbrintAan  revelation  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  as 
nothing  in  oompaiison  with  the  diaoloauree  now  made 
in  Chnst. — holy  apoaflea:  the  epithet  desoribes  the 
staUis  of  oonseoration  to  a  partionlar  work,  rather 
than  the  poeseasim  of  peouliarly  "  saintly "  char- 
acter :  bat  the  word  may  be  a  revereotial  gloss  in- 
serted by  a  scribe  (perhaps  from  the  parallel  Col,  I36). — 
10.  Jewob  thovf^t  did  not  rajpud  iho  aogelio  lueiv 
asxAoBB  as  b^ng  either  onmisniwit  or  sinliwH  ((/.  1  Oor. 
26-8*,  63).  The  woni  touoslated  manifold  properiy 
means  "  veiy  varied,"  as  of  a  many-oolooied  em- 
broidery.~-ll.  atenuU  pvpOM:  lit^  "purpose  of  Uie 
ages,"  a  Hebnism  (</.  "  Bot^  of  Ages,"  Ce.  evariastnig 
Book). 

m.  14-21.  The  Wflter-i  Prayer  for  hta  Utitim 

Kneelina  in  a  veiy  eoBtasy  of  prayer,  before  the  Fattier 
who  is  tbie  aouroe  and  prototype  of  all  fatheriy  relatacai- 
ship  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  tiie  writer  jnava 
that,  in  a  degree  oommmauiate  with^the  wealth  of  the 
Divme  glory,  his  readers  may'  be  granted  poiref  and 
straosth  throutdi  the  Spirit  unto  inner  spiritual  growth ; 
that  the  indwuling  of  Christ  in  their  hearts  may  Hnoneh 
faith  be  realised  that  Christian  love  may  oome  to  m 
the  very  root  uui  foundation  of  their  bein^;  and 
that  so  they  may  be  givm  strength  to  share  with  all 
God's  boW  peoue  the  oomnrehMision  of  the  length 
and  breadth  and  height  and  depth  (of  God's  glorious 
purpose)  and  the  knowledge  <n  ttiat  love  of  Christ 
whioh  is  bnrond  all  knowledge,  and  be  made  sntritnalbf 
fidl  unto  the  measure  of  fulness  of  God  Hiinsea 
(14-19).  Qod  can  do  that  uid  more :  Hia  power — 
the  power  of  that  Divine  energy  of  His  whioh  is  at 
work  in  ue — ^far  exceeds  all  capacity  of  hnman  pcurer 
or  imapnataon.  Qloiy  to  Him  in  the  Omndi  and  in 
Christ  Jeeus  for  ever  f  (20). 

14.  The  writer  prostrates  himself ;  ttte  ancieQta 
ordinarily  prayed  standing. — 15.  evecy  family:  >.e. 
angelic  or  human.  The  Greek  involvea  a  word-play 
{pater-wUria)  which  Btugests'the  tnnslation  "  &uwr- 
hood.'^  To  the  writer  human  fathethood  is  a  metaphor 
from  Divine,  not  vice  versa. — 16.  the  Inwafd  man :  the 
sptritoal  as  opposed  to  the  j^ysioal  aide  of  man's 
nature  (cf.  2  Cor.  4x6).— 19.  All  ''^fnhieaH,"  all  true 
reality,  dwellB  in  Qod :  unto  the  complete  attainment 
of  realify  and  truth  the  woridng  ont  of  tbe  Divina 
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nttzpoae  in  Chrut  and  CSiriHManw  k  to  le>cL  "  la 
Qmst "  and  "  through  the  Chaioh  '*  the  raatoratioD 
of  a  dnoidered  nnhreiae  to  Hb  Xrae  oidflr  ii  to  be 
•ohiered.  The  woid  "  folneoe "  {piercma)  beoame 
later  oa  »  Ofrtohword  of  QnoetioiKiB,  and  the  uominenoe 
both  of  the  word  sad  the  idea  in  Epb.  and  C6i  may 
pcunt  to  ttfl  having  already  played  a  part  in  the 
theaaoiduo  tmeculatjonw  attacked  in  the  latter  epiatle. 

IV.  God's  OaBng  IdtoItm  a  Unity  ol  UlB^The 
writer,  appealing  to  h^  imprisonment,  beaeeohes  his 
readers  ti>  "  waik  '*  in  a  fuhion  worthy  of  their 
oalling,  ia,  in  hnmilify,  Mntleneaa,  and  forbearanoe, 
pottnu  up  with  one  another  in  lorn  Thw  mmt  be 
oarefufto  obeerve  ateadfitaUy  the  onenom  oi  tiw  Siaiit 
(who  is  at  voA  in  them,  and  who  holds  them  to> 
geUter)  in  a  oonunon  bond  of  peaoa  The  fipuit  i> 
one  even  as  the  "  Body  "  k  one,  even  as  tbeir  oalliu; 
inTolves  oDe  oommon  hope,  evm  as  there  is  odb  Lord, 
one  loyalty,  one  baptism,  and  one  God,  the  sapreme 
and  ever-prenot  Father. 

9,  literally,  to  "  watch,"  to  "  ke^  yoar  eyes  on," 
the  oneness  of  the  Spirit— -4.  The  writer  does  not  here, 
aa  in  1  Cor.  IO17.  base  the  doctrine  d  the  one  Body  00 
the  "  one  Bread  "  of  tihe  EDohaiist*  but  no  speoiaJ 
skoiifiosnoe  oan  be  attadied  to  tbt  omiwfaw.— -6.  In 
if:  BD  ri^Uy  BV.  Some  UBS  icad"  fat  yoo  all,"  but 
"  yoa  "  is  a  sloes. 

IV.  7-19.  Tte  DosMm  of  "G»fti"  In  RdafloB  to 
Dnl^.— Every  Christian  has  his  "gift"  of  gmoe: 
and  ^e  naoe  gfveu  to  eatdi  ia  proportioned  to  the 
meaaore  <x  Cbnrt's  giTin«  (7).  That  ■  what  Sasptuie 
means  whrn  it  says, "  He  went  up  on  high  and  took 
o^itiTe  a  oaptirity  and  gave  gifts  to  men  '  (S).  "  He 
went  up" — surely  that  means  that  He  oame  down 
also  to  these  lower  re^ona,  our  earth.  He  that  oame 
down  is  the  very  Bam©  Person  who  w«it  up,  bi^  above 
all  the  heaveoB.  to  fill  all  thii^  (9L) ;  and  it  fa  He  who 
has  given  "  gifta  "  to  Hia  Cbnzoh — i^xistles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  shepherds,  teaahexs — for  the  fitting  of 
God's  peo^  for  the  work  of  service,  for  the  upboiuiiu 
of  C^nrt's  Body  (iil).  We  an  to  airive  at  last—dl 
td  m  ^MeQm^— at  that  ooeneas  of  hiyaliy  and  know- 
ledge 01  God's  Son  which  shall  ooDstitute  us  a  fail- 
grown  man  who  has  attained  the  measoie  of  tbe 
stature  of  Christ's  own  fuhMBS  (13).  80  at  last  shall 
we  cease  to  be  a  pack  of  duldreo  tossed  like  saflon 
at  sea  and  carried  hither  and  thither  1^  evenr  wind 
of  teaching  that  eonning  and  craft  and  error's  wuQs  oan 
faring  to  Mar  en  m  (14) ;  In  tonfli  and  in  lova  we  shall 
DOW  m>  in  all  things  unto  Him  who  is  the  Head — 
Christ  {is).  From  Him  it  is  that  the  whole  Body, 
Enough  every  joint  of  its  equipnoot,  ia  oompsoted 
and  knit  togettier  by  the  doe  and  eff  et^oal  working  of 
each  several  part,  and  so  aohievee  its  own  incieaaa, 
to  its  own  apboilding,  in  love  (16), 

S.  Bead,  '^it  saith."  the  Soi^^tare  being  penonifled 
aa  in  QaL  38.  The  qnotatkm  is  tern  Ps.  6818,  iriiioh. 
however,  has  *'  Thou  hast  leortved  gifts  from  men." 
Peritaps  a  Targam  (i.e.  a  VMnacular  paraidirase  fbr 
synagogue  use)  is  here  followed. — 8.  BY  ri{^^  omits 
''^fint,'^  which  looka  like  a  in  tbe  intmsi  ot  the 
view  that  Oie  "  desosnt "  letend  to  fi  otber  the 
inoamation  or  tbe  dmoeot  into  heU.  The  only  tolerable 
interpretation  in  idation  to  the  oontezfc  is  uiat  whiidi 
regards  the  "  descent "  as  M&sejiMfil  to  the  "  asoeni," 
i.e.  the  ascended  and  triumphant  Lord  comes  down 
from  heaven  to  bestow  upon  His  Churoh  the  "  gifts  " 
of  Moetolate,  prophecy,  eto  (11). — 10.  all  the  htanoi: 
*.«.  «ie  seven  heavens  of  Jewish  belief  (I3*,  </.  Hebb 
414).— U.  Delete  the  comma  after  "satats."— IS.  a 
taU-Cnvn  mamt     GaL  808,  and  oontnsk  Ow  pbxal 


"flhildnn"  (14}.— IBw  Baad  mg.-4».  "  Srcry  jokt 
ol  its  supply  (or  eqniianeot) " ;  ef.  mg.  He  j^am 
echoes  the  teohnioal  language  of  Greek  medical  write 

IV.  IT-aib  The  OU  Man  and  tbe  Hew.— Tboae  wk 
are  now  membeis  of  the  true  Israel  are  no  kngw  to 
walk  as  Genttks,  in  Ute  vanity  of  miod,  the  dwt- 
nees,  tiie  alienation  from  the  Divme  life  wldoh  fafp 
from  %noiance  and  obtoseoeas  of  heart,  and  imoes  a 
iosensato  abuMtonment  to  lascivioua,  impure^  aad 
medy  ways.  Not  such  is  tho  iemon  ot  Cbrirtt 
Those  who  have  beaid  Bb  v<A»  and  in  Hfan  baa 
taught  the  troth— trath  as  ft  exists  in  Jesos— su^ 
reoomwe  **  the  old  man  "  of  Utesr  formw  behsviDor, 
tbe  perishing  man  who  is  governed  by  deoeatftd  tarii; 
tiiey  must  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  midfl- 
standing ;  they  most  dotiie  themsetves  in  "  the  aev 
man,"  w  man  aftw  tiie  Divine  pattern,  Qod**  ass 
snation  in  ric^teoosnesa  and  hoUuM  of  tenth. 

SL  Troth  aa  dkpUyed  fn  Jesw  in  His  Uft  auB 
earth.  The  name  "wiaiontth»tttto**CU«'' 
ocoun  here  only  in  the  epistla.  {Qf,  "Bxp.,  Ah,  ItU 
—A.  J,  GJ 

nr.  a^V.  Pmspta  of  aw  Inr  Ille^^way  thm 
with  l^ig,  resentment,  BteaHi^,  fool  talk,  bad  touo; 
faMtb  Bflnember  the  common  membetahip  (as).  Giie 
tiw  devil  no  scope  (27X  Do  noi  grieve  the  ^iiit  (30^ 
Be  kind,  teodea^hearted,  toglvliM  : — icmembecing  thi 
Divine  forgiveness  (32),  Beradtatoncrfyoiirlieavedy 
Father  and  walk  in  love,  remembering  the  love  of 
Cairist  and  His  oMatic«i  of  HlmaeU  for  oa. 

SB.  Cf.  Zeofa.  8i6.~aL  C/.  Ps.  44  (LXX),  Dl 
i5<^-aB.  aornipl:  Hterally  "ratten,''  *' deoayfaK."— 
iMredtblng  .  .  .  maybe:  t.e.  with  a  view  to  boadi^ 
up,  as  the  matter  may  leipiire. — SO.  CV.  1x3.  Bev.  7il 
— ^V.  2.  Chrkt  is  here  compared  not  wnh  %  rin  ofisdni 
but  with  a  bomfc  offering  aeoending  to  heawa  it 
savoury  smoke  (tf.  FbiL  4i8). 

V.  S-SL  The  Way  of  Light  and  (ha  Way  af  Dvk- 
ness. — There  are  other  sine  which  among  God's  peofh, 
shoold  be  liteiaUy  unmentionable — fbmioatica. 
dsannesi,  coveting,  fiUhinees,  foottrii  speech,  impnper 
iealing.  (TTw**wi«w*wMlhwMnl«patwh »«tttB«^i»g|»^) 
No  one  who  pnetises  ray  at  ute  above  oan  wmA 
tiie  IQngdom,  Let  no  eophisbjes  deceive  yom ;  Qati 
wrath  befall  the  dKObedient—diBBoaiato  juiamim 
from  such  things.  Ton  Iiave  paaaed  from  dazhaam  is 
light  and  must  walk  aooordingly.  Qoodnwsa.  lUA- 
eoaansM,  tenth  ttiwn  are  the  fruits  ot  Tm 
moat  test  thiuo,  and  discover  irtwk  Is  nigjlMfcjr 
to  tiie  Loxd.  Nay,  yon  mart  not  only  jsrtifi 
pattoo  in  the  onfraitfal  deeds  of  dadmeaa ;  jvm  Ml 
show  them  up-4or  tbinf^  are  being  done  hi 
which  it  ii  shamefnl  even  to  mentKm.  Thhii 
ahrws  made  manifest  wh«  they  are  shown  m  % 

U^:  icrwbatovn  '   

comes  hmlnona. 
awake  1  Arise  from 

Q^ontheet"  I^dra  careful  heed,  then,  how; 


waely,  and  not  unwisdy.  These  an  «vfl  ilasa  hg 
up  eveiT  oppcotunity.  Dont  be  lotiUdt.  t^omrtMl 
what  tbe  Lord'a  will  is.  And  **doD*t  be 
with  wtoe"-^hatiB  prodigalify;  ff  yon  an  MM 
it  be  in  the  Spirit;  if  voai£igtooneanoatw.lBtyi« 
muals  and  hymns  ana  sonoB  ne  ^taitoal,  tt« 
sicm  of  the  song  and  melody  g^ng  to  ^  h 
yoor  hearts,  vntii  oontinoal  wuagivinga  aaiir  il 
droumstanoes  in  tbe  name  of  Chzist  to  OtM  H* 
Father.  Let  there  be  mutual  — frritina**w  k  * 
fear  of  Ohiist. 

4.  whtah  an  Mt  baSttt^;  read,  **hi 
aoaeeaay  tfate«s"i  the  waidi  Bb  Ito 
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t  jflatiDg^-llibig  of  Oanki:  tiw  «ad  {miKanttia) 
I  oottoeoted  irith  duria  (■■gnioe)^  wd  m  antitheot 
}  the  praoeding  olaooe  may  here  soggest  a  doable 
leaning.— {i.  Covetooaneea  is  leally  a  womhip  of  false 
ids  and  ia  tantamoiint  to  a  letuia  to  heatneniBm. — 

Read  "  partaken  in  them,"  refemng  baok  to  "  thew 
lings"  in  6l— «.  Ught:  Uio  AT  re(uUo&  "^iiit," 
uMaiBiDanneMBS  throggh  the  liribe'i  raminiaownoe 

GaL  633.— 10.  provliu:  read  "  tmanft."^12.  i». 
ore ;  here  and  in  1 3  read  "  expoae  them.  ~18&.  The 
ODght  seems  to  be  that  darknees  ibetdi  is  transformed 
»  Ggbt  by  the  process  of  being  made  manifest. — 14. 
»d,  "  Wheiefore  it  saith  " ;  48.  The  qaotaticai 
apparently  a  fnunnent  of  an  eaitarlman. — 16.  Bead 
'—18.  a.  fr.  (LXX)^1A.  qf.  Od.  3x&  Tb» 
igs  of  (ArisUans  an  to  be  apinfaul  wngB,  not 
louB  catobes.  The  r^renoe  may  be  to  singing  at 
I  Agapa  or  Lov&-feasto  of  the  Chimdi  (cf.  Jade  la). 
7,  22.-VI.  9.  Snbddliutton  In  the  Ftar  of  G9izW^ 
e  princii^  is  illustnvtod  bv  tike  rdation  (a)  of 
res  to  husbands,  (&)  of  childnn  to  paients,  (c)  of 
mtomaiien.  Tlie  writer  does  not  attaok  erating 
fal  foBtitationB— alaveiy,  Ha  putna  polefbM,  tlie 
ident  position  ot  women.  He  aooepts  the  relation- 
pe  as  toey  exist  in  the  woiid  he  knows,  and  seeks  to 
Nprei  them  in  the  li^t  of  the  gospel  {p.  M9).  If 
enforoee  upon  wives,  obildien,  and  slaves,  the  doty 
mbordination,  he  inskrts  abo  upon  Ihe  oonespono- 
obligatlons  of  oonjtigal  love  and  protection,  parental 
bure  and  admonition,  kind  treranent  and  lorbear- 
B  towards  slaves.  All  these  relationships  are  now 
taonahipe  "in  the  Lord."  That  of  husband  and 
>  in  partvnUar  is  gronnded  in  Chiist'e  relation  to 
CSiarob. 

.  22-23.  This  prinoii^e  of  subordinaticHi  (21}  in- 
-ee  in  the  ease  of  wives  subordination  to  their  own 
lands.  The  husband  is  to  Uie  wife  as  Chriet  is 
lie  Charoh — head  and  savioor  of  the  body.  As  the 
ndi  ob^jn^  lo  ahonld  13w  wife ;  bat  die  Insbend'e 
,  in  tiun,  must  be  as  the  s^-devoiion  oi  Cbiist,  who 
allow  the  CStozoh,  gave  mmawH  for  her,  nuifled 
rith  waahing  oi  water  and  pronnnciation  of  formula, 
Hinr^^lf  presented  her  to  HimaeU  (as  Bridegroom^, 
0110  and  tree  from  all  distoaanent  or  wrinkle 
B  His  holy  and  onUemished  (Biide).  Hosbandu 

should  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies ;  in 
^  their  wives  they  are  loving  a  part  of  thMnselres, 
a  man  does  not  bate  his  own  fleeh  but  nourishes 
Ld  keeps  it  warm.  That  is  what  Christ  does  to 
ThoToh  ;  we  are  lunbs  of  His  Body  {one  with  His 
sandflesh).  That  b  what  I  (Paul)  take  to  be  the 
ling  of  Geo.  234.  The  (rath  of  revelation  in  the 
i£«  is  an  Importsnt  one,  and  fbr  my  own  part  I 
mvb  it  with  roferenoe  to  Christ  and  to  the  Church ; 
in  any  oaae,  whatever  your  several  views  of  it, 
of  yon  is  to  love  his  own  wife  as  himself,  and  the 
to  tear  her  husband. 

Marriage  in  the  Oreek  world  was  preceded  by  a 
itial  bath,"  and  the  ritual  donbtiess  inoluded 
the  repetition  of  a  solraon  "formnla,"  The 
r  h«re  intuids  hi*  zeaden  to  Uiink  of  tiie  andogouB 
tonial  of  Ohiistian  Baptism.  Thron^at  this 
ge  there  is  perhspe  an  Im[^t  referenoe  to  the 
red  marrisge "  of  certain  of  the  Greek  "  Hys- 
,**  in  which  the  deity  was  wedded  on  bdiau  of 
>mmunlty  of  wonhippers  by  a  maiden  priestess, 

which  uie  nuptials  of  god  and  goddees  were 
onially  nmeaMited  by  a  human  prfBiten  and 
.  A  Hebnw  antwiedfnt  of  the  mab  id«a  is  to 
md  in  the  otNiosptton  of  brad  betratind 
hwah  (Boa.  Si9)^--«lv  Theve  k  good  MB  wUio- 
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lity  lor  the  additnon  of  the  words,  ''of  hii  flMh  and 
of  fail  bones,"  though  the  sense  is  easier  withcmt 
them.— ^  this  myswy:  ttte  hidden  troth  of  which 
these  words  are  a  spiritual  revelation. 

VL  1-4,  C^iiidren  must  obey  their  parents  as  a 
matter  of  Qucistian  duty — "  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  motiier,  eta,"  is  haOx  a  dictate  of  righteousness 
and  an  injniution  of  primaiy  impoztanoe ;  and  mon- 
ovear  it  oairiee  with  it  a  promise.  Fathen  are  to  re- 
frain from  exaspMatdng  t^ehr  diildren,  and  to  bring 
tiiem  up  in  the  disedpUne  and  admonition  of  l^e  Lord. 

[4.  tbt  flnt  eommaBdment  with  promise:  the  writw 
li  thinking  of  other  oommandments  (not  in  the  Deoar 
kwTO)  to  whiob  pranisea  are  attaohed.— A.  J.  O.} 

vL  5-0.  Slaves  must  render  obedience  to  their 
earthly  misten  as  unto  Christ,  in  a  spiitt  of  fear  and 
tBverenoe,  and  with  undivided  lUlegianoe ;  not  trying 
merely  to  do  such  wo^  as  may  pass  muster  b^re 
the  eve  of  a  human  taskmaster  (e/  'Exp.,  Jolv  1016), 
but  aoing  heartily  the  will  of  God  as  the  slavea  of 
Christ;  with  oheerfulnees  fulfilling  tbe  slave's  task, 
as  to  ^e  Lord  and  not  unto  men ;  knowing  that  the 
slave,  Uke  the  free  man,  shall  receive  tike  reward  of 
his  work  at  the  Lord's  hands.  Uaateis  are  to  exhibik 
a  ooneeponding  temper  towards  their  slaves,  avoiding 
threats;  knowing  that  the  oommon  Master  is  in  heaven, 
and  that  His  ju^ment  is  hud^iendeat  of  homan  die- 
parities  of  status. 

VL  10-20.  The  Sptrltoal  Warrior  and  the  Annonr 
of  God.^FoT  the  rest,  Ute  CSiristian  must  be  stoons 
in  t^e  Lord,  ecraipped  with  God's  armour,  in  faoe  <« 
tbo  devil's  wiles.  He  wrestles,  not  a^inst  mere 
hnman  foes,  but  agiunst  the  diemonio  powers  and 
principalities  who  are  the  ruleis  of  this  dark  and 
wicked  worid;  against  the  evil  roiritoal  agencies  in 
the  heavmly  s|4iere.  Against  such,  if  he  is  to  stand 
in  the  day  of  evil,  his  annoor  must  indeed  be  the 
annooT  of  God— his  girdle  tratii,  hii  breastplate  ririit^ 
oosness,  hb  tandab  the  preparedness  begotten  w  the 
peaoe  the  gospel  brings ;  in  all  oiroomstanoes  be  mast 
tkke  trust  In  God  as  shield — so  shall  he  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  Evil  One's  fluning  darte ;  he  most 
take  the  helmet  which  oonsbts  of  salvation,  and  the 
Bj^xWb  sword,  i^e.  the  utterance  of  God ;  with  con- 
BMney,  monover,  9i  oeaseless  prayer  and  inteioearion 
in  Uie  Sffalt  at  every  mmwat,  keeping  themmto 
witti  pHBSveranoe.  Xet  him  pmv  fer  all  God's  peo[de ; 
and  In  paztioular,  let  him  pray  for  the  writer,  that  Ite 
may  have  utterance — ^free  speech  and  feariess — to 
make  known  the  revealed  secret  of  that  gospd,  on 
whose  briialf  he  is  sn  ambassador — ^in  ohams  f 

11.  lAde  ainoar:  an  unfortunate  attonpt  to 
render  Utenally  the  Or.  panoplia  ("  panoply  ").  Not 
the  oompleteneoB  of  Ute  armour  but  Its  Divme  oharaoter 
is  the  writer's  pc^t.— 12.  Cf.  22, 1  Cor.  26*.  2  Cor.  44, 
CoL  215.  The  idea  that  tbo  "  powers "  oooupying 
the  "  heavens  "  are  in  some  oases  evil  finds  sev^al 
paraJleb  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature ;  d'.  abo 
Rev.  127,  1  Cor.  63.  [In  Ids  SaHy  ZonaHnaninn. 
pp.  302f.,  J.  H.  HouHon  says,  "  A  conflict  in  the  upper 
au  between  the  powers  at  luht  and  darknes  is  a 
thoiou^y  Iranian  notion.  U  may  even  have  oon- 
triboted  to  popular  beliefs  outside  Iran,  for  ■whBb  Paul 
uses  it  (Gph.  612)  as  mi  idea  familiar  to  the  people  of 
the  Lycus  valley,  it  will  probably  be  as  a  native  folk- 
lore which  he  coold  apply,  without  doing  harm,  when 
the  infinite  tfanaoendenoe  of  Christ  was  heJd  fast. 
Then  b  a  fintber  wnflet  m  Rev.  129  sopposed  to  be 
adapted  frtwi  Jewiuiapooatyptio.  BoUi  passages  may 
bealdy  added  to  tiis  tale  Mpoaitfble  Iiuian  oontaots 
wtthJadatom."— A.S.P.}— 1^17.  TUita  based  on  tin 
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desorijptiHN  dI  ttw  Divine  Wurior  in  OT  K  BOiy, 
II4,  Wild.  HtyB,),  lather  than  on  the  armour  of  the 
Boman  IcKionaiy. — 15.  pnpazatton  {hgtoimasia} :  ihe 
'  word  poaubly  denotes  "  footgear,"  bat  mote  ptobablj 
"  pceperedn«a  eiUier  the  readiness  of  the  measeiiger 
who  eoDTegn  ttw  *'  good  newi  of  peaoe,"  or  tiie  me- 
paiediUMirtiiahTeeultBfKm  being  at  peaoewitli  God. — 
16.  In  ancient  warfare  arrows  were  ftometimes  tlp^ied 
with  inflammable  material  and  set  on  fire  before  being 
diuharged. — ^17.  WOfd  of  God:  eittier  the  gospel  as 
pmohed,  or  OT  Smiptnree. 

VL  21-24.  aadng  Wonb^The  bearer,  TyohiouB, 
will  mre  full  informaticm  as  to  the  writer's  jHceeni 
oondition.  Peace  to  the  brettuoD  and  graoe  be  with 
all  who  in  inooiruptibility  love  the  Lord  Jeaiu. 

81,  The  emphaiuB  of  th»  wording  in  the  original 
fliugeatB  tiiat  tiie  writer  is  answering  inquirin  con- 
tained In  a  lettttT  in  which  hie  coneepoiKtaltl  had  ^v«o 
■imilar  information  abont  themselTce. 

OOLOSSIAHS 

L  It  Sahitittoib— PaoltCauist'sapoettet^thewillof 
God,  writes  with  Timotiiy  to  ttie  oonBecrated  peoide 
and  loyal  brethren  in  Chnet  who  aie  at  CokHBse. 

I.  S-8.  A  Paragr^ih  of  Thanluglvliic^He  always 
giTes  God  thanks  wben  he  ways  for  tiiem,  for  he  has 
heard  (from  Epaphias)  of  weir  loyalty  in  Christ  and 
Uie  love  wbidt  fh^y  exhibit  towaios  aU  God's  peoide : 
a  lore  bawd  iipoo  IhaX  hope  of  a  heavenly  destiny 
which  was  inomded  in  the  word  of  the  oroth — the 
Good  News — as  originally  {oeaohed  to  them.  They 
most  remember  that  the  Qoqwl  which  Is  in  their  midst 
ia  ako  in  all  the  worid ;  that  it  is  bearing  fruit  and 
inoreaaing,  exactly  as  it  did  at  Colossn  ever  sinoe 
UMy  flnt  heard  it,  and  eame  to  know  God's  graoe  af 
it  trofy  is.  Epaidms  their  teaoher  is  a  beloved  diaier 
Jn  Paol's  own  slaverr  to  Christ,  a  loyal  ministrant  of 
Chri«rt  to  th«n  on  Paul's  behall  B  is  he  who  has 
notified  Paul  of  their  love  in  the  Sfirit. 

6-8.  By  emphasizing  the  vMivenal  character  of  the 
origiiui  goepeiPanl  hints  at  the  falariiood  ol  the  new 
tfiaohing  whioh  has  beoome  pienleut  at  OokesBi  U 
h  a  merdy  looal  fsd.  They  ^uld  have  Urteoed  to 
Epaphras,  whose  doctrine  Fanl  approves,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  their  original  evangelist. 

L  9-14.  A  Pangnvh  ot  myer.— Paul  reciprocates 
their  prayers  for  him.  He  oonstantlv  oflers  petition 
on  tiieir  behalf  sinoe  firet  he  beard  of  them.  He 
desires  for  them  (a)  fulneas  of  knowledge  to  disoem 
the  Divine  wUl,  that  so  they  may  walk  worthily  ol 
C9irist  and  please  Him,  and  1^  means  of  the  knowled^ 
of  God  may  bear  fmit  and  inoiease  (ef.  6)  in  every  good 
activity ;  and  (6)  strength  proporticmed  to  the  power 
of  the  Divine  glory,  that  so  tb^  may  endure  aid  be 
patient,  and  that  with  joy,  fpvmg  thanks  meanwhile 
to  the  Father,  who  has  qoahfied  them  for  a  shave  in 
the  inheritanoe  of  His  holy  people  in  (the  realm  oi) 
light  i  toe  God  has  resoned  bot^  Paol  and  his  zeaden 
from  ^  tyiBony  of  Daikness,  and  tnnsplanted  Hmn 
into  the  IGngdom  of  His  dear  Son,  who  is  the  100100 
of  their  emancipation  from  ilaveiy  and  ol  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins. 

18.  Sob  Of  his  km:  "  the  Son  who  is  the  objeot 
of  His  love,"  lA  Hii  beloved  8(m.  For  another  view 
see  Lightfoot. 

L  iS-M.  A  Fin«iiph  ol  CtoMologr  (In  «mM 
Opporitton  to  the  False  TeaeUnt  at  Ookssa).— Christ 
is  the  derivativa  sod  vieiUe  manifaetatitm  ot  God  wbo 
ia  nnaeen.  H«  is  ^  hdHn-ehief  of  the  oreated 
unfreme,  for  in  Bha  is  the  prino^  d  the  ewtfap 


of  all  things— things  in  the  heaveni  as  wefl  aa  thin? 


on  the  earth,  things  seen  and  things  unseen  aJeo,  Mm 
angelic  orders  not  excluded.  He  is  in  fact  the  aoom 
and  goal  of  every  created  thing,  Hfair>«*H  mpiMc 
ovMT  them  all  It  is  in  Him  that  all  things  l^ve  thai 
basis  oi  existenoe;  80  Ulnwise  in  re^eot  of  tb 
Choroh  He  standa  in  the  relation  of  head  to  bodr. 
being,  aa  He  is,  the  Begfaming,  the  fiiatbcmi  fioa 
among  the  dead.  His  supiemaoy,  thetefora.  ia  out- 
veisaT:  it  was  the  Divine  pleasure  in  Him  to  eauc 
the  entire  Fulness  to  dwell,  and  throodi  Him — havic^ 
made  peaoe  by  the  Uood  shed  on  we  cxoem — to  n- 
oonoile  completely  all  things  to  Himself :  eo  thai  Bs 
is  the  sooioe  of  leeonoiKatiian  not  onhr  for  the  Ifaii^ 
on  the  earth  but  for  the  thiiu  s  in  the  heaveDs  ae  we& 

16.  iman  of  the  InvlBlbk  God:  tf.iCot.  44.— Int- 
ban  of  m  enathu:  Paul  is  not  pooesearily  xmnkini 
Gout  among  oreated  tilings :  tiie  thoo^t  is  rather 
of  the  iHlvikgea  of  a  firstborn  son  as  beir  and  raH 
under  his  father,  of  a  houeehoki :  such,  Paul  woaU 
say,  is  CSirist's  relation,  under  God,  to  tlw  created 
universe. — ^16.  In  Um  . .  .  flmmgh  htat  ani  wtt 
him:  in  Christ  is  the  cine  to  the  melim  thrm^ 
His  agency  it  oame  into  being.  He  is  the  goal  to  which 

td^  Eph.  lio).  This  doctrine  of  the  oommk^ 
significance  of  the  Qtrist  is  neooliar  to  late  PanBnsran. 
and  seems  to  have  been  devektped  in  oonaeioaa  onKat- 
tion  to  syneietistia  tendencies  snoh  as  were  n  iliSiiiil 
in  the  Coloasian  "  huesy."  Fiobahfy  then  «m  new- 
ing  np,  side  hy  side  with  the  vonh^  of  God  in  Cult 
a  cuitns  of  angelic  powets  (e/.  3i8),  and  a  *ii»4Miirj  to 
asmibe  to  them  a  mediatorial  rMe  in  the  oreshtioa  tad 
ledonption  of  the  worid,  whidi  to  ^nl'a  mz^  ka- 
perillea  that  supreme  lordship  of  Christ  whkh  wm 
bis  profoundest  religious  oonviotion.  For  the  jekt- 
eoce  to  oalaatial  faieraraUes  ^.  Eph.  lax.— 17.  Mtai 
aD  ttbigi;  an  uaasftion  of  pn-exialeDea.  Boi  tts 
words  may  be  toAcsn  ntiier  as  an  aaeegtiusi  of  sn^v- 
maoy»  and  translated  "  over  all  things." — IB.  Infta 
tnm  flw  dead:  l  Cor.  162s.— IS.  It  waa  ttt  pal 
plearowi  the  sobjeot  of  the  verb  is  aappmMed  ia  Um 
Gr.,  but  RT  is  probably  n^t  in  supplying  a  reiBMnw 
to  God  the  Father.— aB  thefOhMOs:  perhaps  mbmif 
a  curient  oatohwoid  (Bph.  819*) ;  bete  .either,  w 
tin  idenitude  of  Deity,  or,  as  otham  ani[nwl|  "tie 
whole  treasure  of  Dnine  gtaoft" — SOl  A^job  vers 
not  in  late  Judaism  legazded  as  nnnnsaaiiTj  ifahs* 
bein^  (1  Cor.  6*),  but  tibe  Book  of  Bnodi  iisai— ili 
them  as  interceding  on  behalf  of  men  (En.  Im).  aai 
it  seems  to  have  been  tan^t  at  OokasM  tfaa*  thej 
shared  in  Christ's  woi^  of  reeondHatfop.  War  VmL 
they  are  not  the  aothon,  but  the  snbjeola,  of  aaa» 
eiUation  with  God.   [Of.  Exp.,  Hay  and  Jvbb  ms.] 

L  21-28.  AppMkiB  ol  fl»  For^olBC  to  Ifea  Oito- 
riaas.— Of  th&  reoonoUiaticm  the  Cokanana  toe  m 
bmefloiarieSk  At  one  time  eetnuiged  from  God. 
works  had  been  evil  and  their  spiritnal  attitwdc 
as  things  now  an,  Christ  reoMioUBd  them,  br  a  n 
eOiattan  wrought  oat  In  a  body  of  flash  and  blood  m 
at  the  eosi  of  death,  with  a  ^  to  their  r-niwlwlhr 
before  God  flawloM,  blamofasa,  holy.  Evaythbw 

Emds,  however,  on  th^  oonttnuanoe  in  tme  CtefiHa 
yalty,  like  a  building  firmly  baaed  and  a*ahla;  Ihv 
must  not  be  continually  allowing  thsasnelveB  ta  a* 
detached  from  the  hope  involved  in  the 
heard  it;  ft  is  the  same  go^  wfaUi 
in  the  pnaenoe  of  eveir  oieatare  oadw 
aame  whioh  is  ministoted  by  Bud 

82.  hob  . . .  mwaiaTiahb:  4.  t^k.  Cars  HMi- 
teohnleal  languga  MMh  aa  wnU  be  anlM  aft  » 
Uamtahed  saorifloial  vkMn<</.  Ban,^Kl^  %Mr. 
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L  ai-IL  8.  riori  on  BtUtlMi  to  flmn  and  to 

»  OoaptL-^t  this  ywy  time,  in  the  midBt  of  his 
fieiingt,  FkoliB  rejoidng  for  their  sakM,  and  in  return 
r  their  toyal^  he  nib  ap  the  onp  of  wbAterer  tribula- 
n  he  mnn  mU  endure  in  hk  own  person  aa  Christ's 
■nut  on  behdf  ol  His  body,  *.«.  ute  Choroh,  whoee 
■nnt  he  wm  oonstituted  id  virtue  of  the  IHTine 
iwaidflhip  whioh  was  givMi  him  toward  the  Geotilo 
rid.  This  IB  the  duW  of  fulfilling  God's  word— 
Lt  seoEBt  purpose  long  hidden  from  agea  and  geoent- 
Qs,  bat  now  disoloaed  to  His  holy  peoidB,  to  whom 
d  desired  to  make  known  how  ricIL  was  the  gloiy 
this  porpoae  amongst  tbB  Qentiles  ;  to  wi^  Cwatt 
them,  ibo  hope  of  glor^  Christ  is  the  snbjeot  of 
)  preaohioii  at  least  of  Fwl  and  of  his  asaooiates : 
1  their  atunonitions  and  teaohin^  moreover,  are 
Iressed  to  all  meo  eqoally ;  there  ia  no  reserve  <^ 
dom  held  baok  fu  a  iavwixed  few ;  their  obieot  is 

presentation  oi  all  man  >qiialtyaaoomplet«>initlatw 
AEiift.  To  thftt  end  Panl  laboon  even  to  wearineaa, 
▼in^  Uke  an  aUilete  in  ttie  arena,  up  to  the  full 
iBure  ol  the  mightily-woiting  energy  of  Qirist  Uiat 
n  him.  He  is  anxious  that  they  ahoukl  realise 
r  neat  is  the  stiees  whioh  he  k  ondeqioiDg  on  behalf 
ioioasiaoa  and  Laodioeans  and  oiiieiB  not  jpenonally 
wn  to  him.  Hay  they  be  oomfotted,  knft  together 
[ove,  unto  all  wealth  of  fohwaa  of  undentanding 

knowMsa  of  tbe  Dhrine  "nmtnr,"  tIi.  QuM, 
rhoffl  are  aU  God's  treasoras  of  wiedom  and  kDOw- 
•fi  hidden. 

I,  ftU  iq>  m  my  Hrt:  the  word  means  "  fill  up  in 
m."— aflUettou  oi  Cbftot:  piobaUy  "affliattcm 
3h  befaU  me  as  a  foUmnr  of  Ouist "  (</.  2  Oor.  I5* 
PhiL  3 10).  Fertiaps.  howem,  Paul  regards 
at'a  own  personal  snfferlngs  as  inoomplete,  and 
a  that  the  tale  of  them  is  made  up  tiirou^  ttie 
irings  of  himself  and  others  in  tlie  Body  mystioaL — 
Cf,  Eph.  89.— 27b.  The  indwelling  Christ  is  both 
eseoit  glory  and  a  pledge  of  gloiy  to  oome.  The 
9  of  *Mn  yon  "  should  not  be  watered  down  to 
longst  yon  "  or  "in  yoor  midst." — 38.  we  pitH 
1 :  "  we  "  is  onphatio.  A  ooatrast  is  sugffested 
MO  the  tfianhing  of  tiie  Pauline  mieaifm  and  that 
le  a&w  Ooloasian  pandits.  The  thrioe-repeated 
try  man  "  has  tbe  same  implioation,  and  so  also 
[^rase  '*  ail  wisdom."  The  word  "  perfect "  is 
as  would  be  used  of  cjomplete  initiation  in  a  pagan 
steiy."  Here  this  suBgestion  ia  oombined  with 
□1  othioal  "  peifeotion  and  spiritual  maturity. — 
,  Bead  mff.  There  ia  ptobably  a  oontroremal 
inoe  in  what  follows.  The  Divine  secret  or 
story  "  and  the  treasores  of  "  hidden  "  knowledge 
)  be  foond  in  Christ,  and  not  in  Gnostio  speou- 
s. 

4-^  An  Umnl  Wanlnf  agalui  a  Dagiadlng 
nabf, — uem  not  be  led  awi^  by  false 
i£gB,  howevw  penoarivek  They  moat  ttdnk  of 
deaj^te  his  bocGly  absenoe,  as  betna  with  them 
rit  (1  Oor.  Q3I*},  as  a  sharer  of  the&  joy,  and  a 
.tor  of  the  ordered  Une  and  steadfast  fnHit  of 
loyalty  to  Christ.  As,  then,  they  received  the 
ii,  Jesna  tiie  Lord,  so  let  them  walk  in  Him, 
3  the  matenotion  th^  reoeived,  rooted  and  built 
Him,  atrtmg  in  loyaltr,  overflowing  in  thank»> 
JLet  tiiem,  even  so,  oe  on  their  goard  against 
try  real  danger  titat  some  peasiMi  may  nuke  a 
■t  than  by  means  of  a  philoaojAiy  whiui  is  mere 

deoeit,  Saaed  not  upon  Christ,  But  on  human 
on  and  the  doctrine  demental  spizits.  The 
tihn*  the  entire  "  fulneaa  "  (tf  the  Godhead 

ooiua<Bte]y  embodied  in  C3izi>t.  To  Him  aa 


head  evear  "  rale  "  and  "  authority  "  is  subordinate, 
and  it  is  m  Him  ^t  they  were  oiroumoiaed— with  a 
oircomcision  not  wrought  by  hands — when  they  atripped 
off  the  body  of  fieshfiness  in  the  oiroumdaion-rite  of 
Cbtiat»  naoMly,  thcor  burial  with  Him  in  baptiam; 
just  aa  In  Him  and  with  Him  they  were  abo  raised, 
through  hith  in  God's  wotking  who  raised  Him  from 
the  dead,  llkem  abo,  (si»ritaaUy)  dead  by  reuon  of 
their  trespasses  and  the  "  nnciroumoision  "  of  their 
fleshly  atate.  God  brought  to  life  with  the  bringing  to 
life  ct  Christ,  when  He  fo^ve  ua  all  our  taremases, 
oanodlhig  the  aocoe  against  oa  ariafng  fran  the  deoreaa 
(of  the  broken  Law).  God  has  taken  away  the  aoora 
from  between  as  and  Him,  and  nailed  it  to  Christ's 
Oroaa.  The  "  mien  "  and  "  authorities  "  He  theret^ 
Bti^tped  {ot  theor  oaiirped  dondnkm),  openfy  stigmat- 
iaing  them  and  leading  weBanaqaUied  m  the  triumph- 
tntin  of  <3ajmb. 

The  Ooioasians  most  not,  thenicne,  allow  themselves 
to  be  orttioiwd  on  the  bask  of  teUgfami  raks  about 
fcod  and  drink,  feetivalB  Mid  Sabbaflw— swdi  thin^ 
Mily  had  a  vahie  aa  foreshadowing^  of  Christ ;  His  ja 
the  anbstanoe  to  which  they  pointed.  No  one  must  be 
allowed  to  pronooDoe  a  oondemnation  against  them, 
wishing  ...  on  the  acore  of  humiUt^  or  a  oultua  of 
the  angola,  "taking  hb  stand  upon"  what  he  has 
"  behm  "  {in  some  mysUo  initiation  7),  being  in  iaot 

EEad  up  without  justifioaticm  by  a  mind  dominated 
hia  own  fleshly  nature,  and  so  failing  to  hold  last 
Head,  in  dependence  on  whom  the  bo^  aa  a  irinle, 
aappUed  and  united  throo^  joints  ana  ligaments, 
grows  with  ibe  growth  that  la  of  God. 

The  deatii  thety  died  with  Christ  set  them  free  from 
eubjection  to  ekmental  ajiirita.  Why,  then,  aa  if  living 
atill  in  the  order  of  ihie  pnaent  world,  are  they  anb- 
Jeoied  to  ptohiUtions— based  m  mem  human  teachings 
and  ocnnmandments — as  to  what  they  may  handle, 
toaoh,  or  taste,  of  thiam  that  perish  in  tiieir  very  use 
(and  tiiei^re  cannot,  m  tiie  nature  of  the  oaae,  be  of 
permanent  spiritual  aignifioanoe)  7  Beligloas  nsafjes 
of  thb  Und  carry  with  them,  no  doubt,  a  reputation 
for  wisdom,  on  the  soore  of  s^-^poaed  devotima, 
hnmilitT.andbodifyaaoetioiBm  .  .  .  notinanyh<Mionr 
.  .  .  wrai  a  view  to  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh. 

6,  order  and  steadlastneas  are  apparently  miUtaiy 
metaphora. — 8.  The  word  translated  "  radimente 
{Moieheia)  means  (a)  letters  of  tiie  aljdiabei,  (&)  the 
phyaioal  "  elements,"  (c)  the  "  elements  "  of  know- 
fad^  Hen  and  in  Gal  43*  it  to  often  taken  a8» 
**  a  mece  ABO  ol  leUgfeoa  knowledge^"  More  prob- 
aUy  Panl  is  attacking  in  both  passages  a  heUitit  in 
elemental  spiritB  of  the  Ooemos.  Heathen  mythok^ 
regarded  tiie  stars  as  animated  by  astral  siaHts,  and 
laie  Jewish  bdlef  knew  of  "  Holy  Ones  above  "  and 
angelio  "  Powera  "  ruling  "  on  the  earth  "  and  "  over 
the  water."-«,  aO  ttalnliMK:  the  eompletaMes  of 
the  Divine  Being-^esidea  for  Paul  fn  Christ  bodt^, 
in  eonorete  aotoality,  and  the  ooltus  of  angwo 
powers  is  therdbv  excluded :  He  ia  in  feot  the  "  Head  " 
of  all  Buoh.  [Tne  Divine  fulness  is  not  split  up  and 
distribated  among  a  number  of  aiwels,  but  exists 
faidiviafbly  hi  Cavfit  aa  an  orgauo  iriiote^-^  8.  PJ-- 
lU.  In  whom  . . .  hi  bapdn:  Eph.  2ii.  llio 
nhrUtjr^  form  of  eironnuMon  ia  nir  Rwil  an  ethical 
and  spiritual  renewal — a  "  putthig  off  ctf  the  body  of 
the  fleah,"  i.e.  the  abandonment  of  the  fleshljr  liie— 
whioh  is  mediated,  not  by  a  literal  surgioal  mutilatioQ, 
but  by  baj^m,  ite  Christian  analogue  (c/.  Rom.  63I). 
—18.  0.  2i,s. — H,  the  bimd :  the  word  meana 
a  written  doomuent;  commonly  it  is  here  taken  to 
mean  tbe  Jewish  Urn  (1/  Sph.  2z3V-^Bvt  it  aeema 
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rather  to  denote  the  written  teoord  of  our  teanagroe- 
mons,  an  indiotnieiit  based  upon  the  "  <adiaaaoeB  of 
the  bnkn  Iav  of  God.  wh&h  "  toU  heavily  aguut 
OB  "  tmtil  itMtw4HI  in  Tirtae  of  the  Cnw,  The  oom- 
menial  metat^r  (oanoeUing  of  a  debt)  as  amiUed  to 
the  Atonement  thoa  seenu  to  go  baok  to  Pant  {cf. 
Ut.  ISasff.).— ont  of  the  way:  zeoder  "oat  of  the 
midsk"— 16.  pot  ofl  from  Umsalf:  teuulate,  "  He 
starqiped  "  or  "  despoiled."  The  snhjeet  of  the  TCrbs 
throughoat  tho  passage  is  Qod,  not  Cbcirt;  and  the 
"  iffinoipalities  and  pomn  **  aie  idaitioal  with  tlie 
*'  rudimeats  of  l^e  worid  "  in  8.  They  have  no  rightJul 
title  to  human  wonhip,  and  the  "  deoiuve  battle  "  of 
Calvary  meant  the  end  of  theii  dominicHk  (qf.  1  Cor.  10 
aot).  The  writangs  of  tiie  Apologists  {eg.  Juatin 
Martyr)  make  it  plain  that  the  evident  power  of  Chris- 
tianity to  deliver  meo  ficom  servitude  to  "  demons  ** 
was  <HM  main  eonioe  of  the  strength  of  its  appeal  in. 
eariy  times.    0.  Eddiill*  The  Seodatim  <4  tkt  8cn 

LQod,  pp.  m— Inlt:  translate  "  in  hiin."— IT.  A 
dow  IS  oast  by  a  body  and  thenfue  imtilieB  thai 
tiiere  ia  a  body;  "  but  the  body  belonoB  to  Ouwt" — 
the  tUnci  to  eoDu:  m.  the  new  Messisnia  i^ginu^ 
n^ioh  was  fotaie  from  the  pc^  of  view  of  Jnaunn, 
but  is  DOW  preseot ;  the  wgnifinanoe  d  "  fnieshadow- 
ingi,"  t.g.  the  religions  usages  <^  Jewish  and  pagan 
aaoetioism,  ia,  thenfoze,  at  an  eod^lS.  xok  JM  of 
your  pdn :  Uie  vm-b  means  lo  decide  agaiiut  a  o(hqp»> 
titor  in  the  games,  and  shonU  hece  be  ttanslated 
"give  judgment  against  you."— votetaiy  tUDDlBlv: 
the  Greek  to  really  ontzmmlatabK  and  it  is  best  to 
assume  that  thwe  is  a  iaottM  in  the  tecE^  and  tiia* 
siMDae  wtod  or  words  with  the  geneial  meanhi^  **to 
gain  a  rotation  for  spirituality  "  have  dropped  out 
after  the  word  "  wishmg."— dweDbg  In  . .  .  teen: 
see  the  paraphrase.  There  may  be  a  reteenoe  to  the 
secret  speotAote  of  some  saered  drama  revealed  to 
inittates  in  a  qoaa-pagan  "  Mystery."  The  word 
translated  "  taking  his  stand  upon  "  (mg.)  has  been 
diown  to  be  a  teohnioal  word  for  "  entainff  npcm  " 
the  higber  initiatjon  in  the  Mysteries  at  Klaios  in 
Phrygia.  (See  W.  BL  Bamsay,  TAe  Teatkimg  <4  8, 
Paiu,pp.288£L)  But  the  t^  may  be  oorrupt ;  vaooos 
em^icGiiions  have  been  proposed. — 19.  Cf.  22i. — 
28.  iHit  are  not .  . .  flaah:  it  ii  very  doubtful  whetiier 
meaning  oan  really  be  got  out  of  the  Greek,  and 
it  appears  more  reasonable  to  assume  a  oorruptton  of 
the  texk  The  genual  sense  is  perhaps  a  waning  that 
Ol-jndged  asoetuinn  may  lead  to  orcr-indulgenoa  by 
wa,j  of  reaotini,  JPat  AmI  himself  aa  an  asestio,  see 
1  Oor.  927. 

m.  1-17.  What  ii  Means  to  bo  Rlnn  with  Obibt— 
Those  who  are  risen  with  Chzist  must  aspire  to  the 
thiugi  above,  in  the  region  of  CSuist's  heavenly  sesakm 
at  God^  lidit  hand.  Their  minib  mnat  be  set,  not 
on  terresbiaJ  thitugs,  but  on  things  high  and  heavenhr. 
So  fur  as  their  old  life  was  oonoemed  they  died  {ue.  m 
liapttmn) ;  their  life  now  is  a  hidden  life  in  God.  That 
is  what  it  means  to  be  onited  wittn  Christ  {iL  U  ii 
OluiBt  who  is  our  life.  Hidden  tboof^  He  be.  He  shall 
be  manffssted  at  His  coming :  and  manifcetatiMi 
will  invoWo  our  manifastation  alw  with  Him  in  g^ory 
(4).  Put  to  death  then  the  memben  on  the  earth — 
romioation,  nneleanneaa,  passion,  evO  lost,  oovetona- 
ness.  These  things  inour  God's  wra^  The  Cokssisiis 
had  fonneriy  iraotised  them ;  bat  they  must  now,  like 
oUier  Christiana,  pot  tiiem  aU  away ;  and  with  them 
anger,  wratti,  malipiity,  slander,  aboaive  ^eeidi,  and 
lyuw. 

The  oki  man  with  hii  deeds  most  be  pnt  off  and  the 
new  man  put  on— ttia  man  who  ia  beiiv  nnmnd  nnto 


loMwledae  alter  the  iman  of  his  CSteatoi:  b  Is 
sphere  tJ  the  new  manhood  petty  strife  is  imtMnkiMn 
The  most  radical  digBrmoes  are  eanoeUed;  distiBo- 
tioM  of  raoe,  lank,  statos,  civilisation,  or  ntfixt 
uivik^  oeaae  to  have  any  rdevasoe ;  then  is  00)7 
CbJkA  everywhere  and  in  all  the  relatiooa  of  hfe  (m 
As  men  chosen  of  God,  membea  of  His  boly  peo|k 
and  objects  of  His  lore,  ib»  OoloBsians  must  piA  ea  ■ 
heart  of  oompasskm,  a  kindly  diroositioa,  a  tempar  d 
hnmiUly.  aentlMieas,  and  kog-nilerii« :  then  nsa 
be  muniar  fcabeaniMe  and,  in  eases  ot  grienate. 
mutnal  forglvonssB — tiwy  must  forgive  erv«n  as  th? 
have  horn  neely  foniven.  Above  adl,  tbe^  must  ^ 
on  love,  the  bood  which  binds  men  toeether  m  QiMbai 
perfeoticHi,  and  let  C9iriBt's  peace  rale  in  tbefr  ksutL 
for  to  that  end  wwe  ttiey  oelled,  ao  a*  to  be  ia  ou 
body.  They  most  beoome  thankfoL 

Gbdsfs  word  shonU  dweU  in  tbcm  riohly,  so  Oal^ 
ontbursta  of  psalm  and  hymn  and  apiritaal  aoaglbff 
may  teaoh  and  admonish  one  another,  singing  tkisi^ 
songi  d  praise  In  (belr  hearts  to  God.  EvwytUnf 
tiiat  they  undertake,  whether  in  word  or  deed,  »  to 
be  in  Christ's  name ;  it  b  to  be  the  ezpresskn  of  tbv 
thankfulness  to  God  the  Father  through  Km. 

S.  0.  PUL  l3i,  a«L  82a— 5.  your  mtmkm . . . 
•artt:  the  members  whioh  are  "of  the  eai^  earthy''; 
the  rdirase  is  in  loose  appositum  with  the  Kit  cf  av 
wfai(£lolk»wB.— wUeh  &  idelatir:  Eph.  6s*,  and  i 
with  the  whole  passage  ^ih.  03-^—6.  tha  «H  BU: 
the  okl  non-Chmtjan  self;  ef.  Enb.  4a2,  Bom.  tk- 
10.  after . . .  hbn:  tf.  Gen.  Ia6-ss.— 11.  Cf.  OsL  3A 
Eph.  413.— 18,  tbo  word  of  Ohrtrt:  tSom  'tb 
goepd"— whidi  Ouist  is  ngaided  aa 
or  tiw  voice  of  Chrirt  apeaking  to  them  in 
166.  Cf.  SA.  619. 

m.  18-lV.  1.  Oartitn  Dntta  IntwpnM  to 
toChlilt.  C/.  622-«9*.—CoL  omits  the  Mkri 
(Jurist  and  the  C^orob.  A  reason  is  given  wlqr  Wbs 
should  not  harass  their  ohildren  (21).  Gfaves  vb 
labour  worthily  shall  have  an  inbecitanoe  in  heavssfu; 

nr.  S-6.  ABovMittorPiaawr:  flwXaadaCWm' 
—The  Oolosrisas  must  persmre  in  psayer  and  b 
vigilant  ther^  with  t^iank^ving  ;  at  the  saae  lav 
playing  for  Paul  and  His  oompsniooB  that  <3od 
open  lor  item  a  "  door "  of  oppoiionitT  for  i3» 
preaohiug  of  the  word  and  ttie  pnNdamatmB  cf  tb 

mystery"  ol  OhiiBt— tha  mvtbiry  lor  the  mta  d 
whkdi  Pud  Is  in  prison— tiut  he  may  make  msisfcK 
its  bithwto  hidden  truth  by  preadiing  of  the  rkht  Ub^ 
In  rdation  to  non-Christisns,  th^  are  to  wau  wseK. 
bnyine  up  oniortunitieB  as  they  adae  ;  their  spetd 
should  be  always  ooorteoua,  and  seaaoncd  w 
salt  of  a  shrewdness  wbioh  wfll  know  how  to  meeowiar- 
date  itedf  to  individuals  several^. 

8.  a  door:  </.  1  Oor.  I69,  S  Oor.  Sia^  & 
preaching  of  the  goepel  is  the  manifestatiaB  ef  • 
^  rnvBtery."— 6.  ndeemliv  tte  Oma:  Epk  5t6*. 

IT.  7-18.  OommoDdaMona  and  Bnlotaflmi^ 
Tydileni:  <^.Ao.a04,Eph.62i,Tit.3t£.S'nBL4u- 
S.  OMSlmili:  tiiere  is  a  toncii  ct  gentle  hoaiotf  s 
tiiiB  referenoe  to  the  letuming  ninaway.  both  is  vW 
it  says,  and  in  what  it  omha^lOi  AiMantai:  4 
Am  ifao.  9O4,  S7a,  Phm.  34.— Mtffc:  the  John  lb« 
of  Ao.  (185,13, 1636-40),  and  the  aothor  of  the  mnd 
gospeL  A  reooncdiiation  must  hav«  taken  pls«  b- 
iweea  him  and  Paul  (cf.  2  Tim.  4zi).— 
ottterwise  unknown. — who  are  ol  tta  ottSHiM*' 
AristarchUB,  Mark,  aiul  Jesus  Justoa  are  Ae  i^lr 
Jewish  Cbriatians  who  bave  wodnd  wil&  ^alia  Bbw 
~tt.bapteM:  A  17^ Mwlakt:  tho-^*' 
the  tUia  gospel  aid  Aob-taMi: 
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efeotion  we  2  Tim.  4ia — IS.  Nymphai:  owner 
ppareotij  of  a  house  vhete  the  Cfarntians  met  a,b 
Bodioea.  The  name  may  be  either  masmiline  or 
miniae ;  some  HSS  read,  "  the  church  that  ie  ia 
f  houM."— 17.  Anblppns:  c/.  Phm.  2;  nothing 
» 18  known  of  him.  ffe  seems  to  have  been  oha^;ed 
ith  some  apeoial  mioiateiial  work  at  Coloasia. — 18. 
Lul  adds  his  signature  (c/.  2  Th.  Z17, 1  Cor.  lOaz),  the 
it  of  the  letter  being  written  by  a  eeiibe. 

PHUJOION 

1-7.  bitrodHBtoiy.— Pkiil  writes  from  priBon,  eendii^ 
stings  from  himself  and  Timothy  to  Philemon — a 
u  maoA  with  whom  he  had  worked  probably  dornig 
I  stay  in  E^hesos — ^Api^  (pmaamaUy  Philemcm's 
:e],  and  Arohippus  (OoL  417,  possiUT  his  son)  hk 
litDal  oomrade-m-arms,  together  with  the  brethren 
honsAobL  He  is  oonstan^jr  hearing  of  tbe 
«  end  lova}^  displayed  \/y  PhilemiHi  both  towards 
•  Lord  Jeeus  vai  towards  all  tbe  saints  (3) :  the 
trts  of  God's  people  have  been  greatly  oheeted  by 
kindness,  and  the  thought  of  cme  who  in  so  trne 
enae  ia  a  "  brother  "  has  been  a  peat  joy  and 
ifort  to  Paol  (7),  BO  tiiat  it  is  wiA  great  thankful- 

I  to  God  that  he  m^oM  mentioa  cn  Hiikmoii  fa 
l^ayers  (4),  praying  thai  the  xeadinass  to  share 
ti  others  whioh  hu  &ith  has  prompted  may  prove 
reasingly)  eGEeotoal,  as  he  oomes  to  fuller  knowledge 

II  ^e  ^Md  that  there  is  among  the  O^ostians,  qnto 
leeper  experienoe  of)  Christ. 

.  onratitff:  *.&  in  the  faith  aw). 
-SI.  Tbs  R«4iiHt  OD  Bahall  <(  OnMfannr-^FWil 
ht  oonfidoitly  pneome  to  ime  eommands  to 
emoQ— Paul  an  ambassador,  and  at  tbe  time  of 
ing  aotoally  a  prisoner,  of  Christ  Jesos — ^bnt  for 
'a  sake  he  prefers  to  make  entreaty.  He  entreats 
emon,  ther^re,  on  behalf  of  one  who  has  become 
)on,  ttie  child  of  his  imprjaonmeot,  Oneaimas — an 
rofitable  eerrant,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  Philemon  ia 
post,  but  now  t^e  rererse  of  unprofitaUe  to  hhn. 

and  to  Paul  too.  Paul  sends  him  baok— this 
fellow  vhom  he  has  oome  to  lom  as  his  own  hear^ 
gh  sor^y  tempted  to  keep  him  to  render  service 
'hilemon's  befaaU  to  ooe  who  is  a  prisonn  for  the 
el's  sake.   He  has  been  nhntaiw,  howwer,  to 

any  stops  wtthoat  Fhilemoa'a  onuant ;  he  did 


not  wish  a  bMiefit  of  this  kind  to  wear  the  appearance 
of  compulsion ;  it  must  be  a  matter  of  free-wiu.  More- 
over, iti  may  have  beoi  God's  plan  to  allow  Onesimua 
to  be  eeparated  traiporarily  from  mukmon,  that  the 
latter  might  receive  nim  back  in  an  eternal  relation- 
^p,  no  longer  as  a  mere  slave  but  as  more  thou  a 
slave,  as  a  Mloved  brother  (he  is  that  most  of  all  to 
Paul :  and  yet  how  much  moro  must  he  be  ao  to 
fhikaiicn  I)  botii  in  t^e  outward  rations  of  life  and 
abo  in  the  Lord.   Cf.  p.  649. 

ndkmon,  then,  if  he  regards  himself  and  Paul  aa 
having  anything  in  common,  must  j^ease  receive 
Onedmas  as  he  would  Paul  himselt  il  the  fonner 
has  wronged  Philemon  or  owee  him  mon^,  let  that 
be  pat  down  to  Paol's  account ;  this  is  an  autograph 
letter,  and  Paul  personally  and  solemnly  guarantees 
repaymmt— 4^oogh  Philemon  owes  Paul  as  much  and 
more,  his  very  existence,  indeed,  aa  a  Christian ;  of 
^t  Paul  mien  not  to  remind  him.  Well,  then,  as 
a  brothra*  m  Christ  let  him  grant  Paul's  request ;  ft 
is  asked  as  a  penonal  favour  in  the  Lord.  He  writes 
in  the  confidence  that  Philemon  will  obey,  well  knowing 
tiiat  he  will  do  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  asks. 

9.  The  word  -prahviea  ("  aged  ")  is  here  probably 
only  an  alternative  spelling  of  prubetUea  (  ambas- 
aadior") ;  </.  Eph.  62a— 11.  nDprr^taUe  . .  .  prtH 
StaUs:  there  ii  a  jday  upon  tiie  mesoifng  of  the  name 
Onesimufl  (>i"  servioeable  "). — 18.  Onesunus,  before 
running  away,  had  evidently  robbed  Philemon  ;  Paul 
undertakes  repayment,  though  he  may  not  expect 
Philemon  to  exact  it. — 21.  even  beyond  what  I  say: 
FanI  bints  at  Oneeimus'  manomiSBion.  though  he  does 
not  TBHtnre  to  snggeet  it  in  bo  many  voids. 

8B-8B.  <3odng  Words.— Ifosnwhue  let  Philemon  get 
a  room  ready  for  Panl  alra ;  for  he  has  good  hope  tEat 
their  prayers  will  be  snswered  by  his  rele^  Epaphras, 
who  B  sharing  his  imprwonment,  sends  greeting ;  and 
so  do  others  who  are  workii^  witii  him  in  Rome.  The 
graoe  of  CSirist  be  with  tiioee  at  Ooloaaaa. 

28.  It  was  a  jonmey  of  some  weebs  from  Borne  to 
Coloesie,  and  Ponl'fe  words  are  not  meant  to  be  takui 
too  literall;r»  bti^  1>9  >b  evidently  optimistic  as  to  ^e 
reeolt  of  lus  approaching  trial,  and  means  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Colossn  when  ne  oon. — 23.  Epaphru :  ef. 
OoL  I7,  4i3.  The  Colosaian  leader  was  apparently 
fsmaining  in  Borne  for  the  pmemt  as  a  vohmtaiy 
eompanliKi  o<  FMl'a  implMxiiMnt. 
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PHILIPPIANS 


By  Db.  W.  F.  ADENET 


Thb  VbUmUm^Tba  taty  of  Philippi  was  sitoftted 
on  a  Bteep  MU  rising  above  a  plain  at  tlie  extreme  £1  of 
Macedonia,  where  it  joins  Thiaoe,  and  abcwt  8  milM 
N.  of  the  eea  ooaat.  Origin&Uy  the  disbiot  was  known 
SB  Krenides,  i.e,  the  fountsjns,  on  aoooont  of  the 
spriogs  of  water  aboonding  there ;  bat  in  the  days  of 
Phjlip  of  Uaoedon,  having  received  this  powerful 
monaioh's  aid  against  Thraoian  raiders  from  over  the 
border,  it  took  hia  name,  in  a  |dnral  form,  whitdi  im- 
pliea  ttukt  there  were  then  aevenU  villages  which  after- 
vaida  ooaleeoed  in  the  floniishing  oity.  Tba  j^taoe 
rose  into  importance  on  aoooont  of  its  gold  mines. 
We  have  in  Ao.  I611-40  a  gr^ihia  aooonnt  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  gospel  to  this  dtnr  by 
Paul  in  reepcoise  to  his  vision  of  tiie  man  of  Maoeaonia 
at  Troas.  The  PhilippiaD  OhiistianB  became  his  best 
friends,  and  theb  diazoh  his  faTOurite  ohnioh.  Ktme 
vi  t^  tnmUes  that  appeared  in  Galatia  and  Ck^ntii 
diatorbed  the  peace  and  laospwity  of  this  happy 
community. 

Tl»  Ocmdneaass  of  Um  Letter. — This  is  now  almost 
universally  allowed.  Scarcely  any  doubt  it  but  those 
few  extreme  critics  who  do  not  admit  any  of  the 
Fanline  literature  to  be  genuine  (p.  810).  Not  only  the 
more  conservative  schouus,  hnt  advanoed  oacitios  saoh  as 
Eilgenfeld  and  Pfleiderer,  aooept  it  aa  w  original  IcAter 
written  by  Paul.  It  was  known  and  cited  auttiori- 
tatively  eurly  in  tEe  second  century ;  it  is  stamped 
with  its  author's  personality  ;  and  no  sufficient  motive 
can  be  assigned  for  the  fabrication  of  it,  as  it  doee 
not  exhibit  any  strong  polemical  tendenoir-  We  may 
be  c^uite  sure  that  we  have  here  a  true  writi^  (perhaps 
oiigmaUy  two  short  letters ;  rf.  81-3*)  of  Iwt  Tne 
epMle  stands  next  to  OaL,  lUim..  and  1  and  2  Oor. 
in  certitude  of  authenticity. 

Ooeailon  of  Wrlttng. — It  is  evident  that  it  was 
written  from  prison.  This  might  bo  either  at  Ctesarea 
or  at  Rome.  In  I13  Paul  mentions  the  "  prntorium  " 
and  in  Ao.  2835  we  are  told  that  he  was  oonfined  in 
Herod's  "  pratorium  "  at  CasaiM.  This,  tiwrefon, 
would  well  ndt  that  oity.  But  be  may  be  nferring  to 
the  pratoriui  guard  who  had  charge  of  Um  at  Rome. 
His  reference  to  *'  Caesar's  househcud  "  (422)  is  muoh 
more  appropriate  to  Borne  tlum  to  the  Palestinian 
oity ;  so  is  his  description  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  gospel  (ItaS.).  He  would  find  more  opportunity 
fox  vamtknuxj  mak  when  living  fai  his  own  hired 
honse  at  Rome,  than  would  Be  tiw  oaae  dnting  his 
close  incarceration  at  Casaree^  The  locality  he$B  to 
fix  the  date  of  t^e  epistJe.  It  belongs  to  the  utiid 
group  (CoL  and  Phm.,  Eph.,  PhiL).  There  is  some 
question  as  to  its  place  in  the  group.  The  resembluioe 
of  some  oi  its  ideas  and  phrases  to  Bom.  has  led  to  the 
suogeatimi  tiiftt  it  oame  oomparati'vely  near  to  that 
epma^  But  even  if  it  were  t^  first  in  its  group  it 
would  be  four  yeais  later  than  Bom.  The  absesioe  of 
*he  pbUoeophioal  ideas  «diioh  appear  in  CoL  is  andther 
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reseon  assioned  for  an  eariier  date.  But  thia  aay  h 
doe  to  the  £wt  that  the  sim^  artiBaae  and  trsiksnw 
«t  Philippi  w«B  Bo^  tnmned  with  tlM  ■peaolatinM 
that  were  enrrsnt  in  the  Lycos  valley  whe(«  OdIomi 
was  ntnated.  On  the  othet  hand  there  an  tiff*  m 
PhiL  t^t  it  was  writteo  when  the  iqiostle'a  t«n  if 
imprisonment  was  drawing  to  a  cloea.  He  ocmto- 
plates  the  possiUhty  of  a  hXai  issoa  to  his  trial  (IxX 
althou^  he  anticipates  acquittal  (25).  Hie  whole 
efdstie  is  pervaded  witii  the  |^ow  of  the  mactyz  aoict 
as  its  writer  apptoaohes  Hno  viUa  ct  his  iaaL  Ttoag 
this  to  be  the  probaUe  aitaafclon,  PluL  is  the  U« 
letter  written  by  Paul  to  a  diaroh»  if  not  (be  last  «f 
all  his  letters.  This  will  give  as  A.D.  63  aoooidiog  ts 
the  older  ohnmology,  bat  some  three  or  four  yesa 
earlier  in  tiie  etdieme  of  dates  now  more  gonetafly 
aooepted.  Thtt  immndiatft  frnnanifm  ftir  thn  Tnttrr  sn» 
from  the  fact  that  Ep^^Anditus  had  ooine  frn 
Phihimi  with  some  money  which  had  been  ftHfffffl*-* 
there  for  the  assistanoe  of  the  apostiew 

litmtnn^ConuMNfortu ;  (a)  Gwynn  jSp^j,  itm 
(Weflt.C.^  Moufe  (CB>.  Beet^  Dnmunond  (EEC),  Ibittt 
(Oent3).  Strahan  ( WNT) ;  (6)  Lig^tfiaot,  Monk  (OCT), 
Vincent  (ICCf,  KMOtAy  (EQT);  (o)  B.  Wbm,  Lip^ 
(HC),  Klfipper,  Bupt  (Mev.),  P.  Ewald  (ZE).  Imkgi 
(SNl^  Bibelias  (HNT);  (d)  Bahvr  (Bx.Bu 

L  If.  SalOtattai^AsBoaiating  ha  sisiistaiit  Tteoth* 
with  him  as  fellow-dave  in  tiie  service  of  Chziat  Jmm, 
Paul  addresses  his  letter  to  all  the  mentbcn  of  tks 
i^ureh  at  Philippi  under  the  name  of  "  sajnta,"  whiA 
means  people  oonseorated  to  God,  not  neeesarih 
perscHis  ot  exceptional  hohness,  and  is  therefore  affHA 
m  NT  to  an  Christiatw.  The  apostle  swaoeiates  witt 
the  ohuxflh  membets.  for  special  mention,  their  faiihopi 
and  deacons,  two  orden  of  tiie  ministoy  and  a  jJaislij 
in  each  order,  if  we  are  to  take  the  words  oAeisfif . 
and  in  that  :ase  as  the  earliest  NT  reliaxenoe  te  Itr 
titles.  But  periiaps  we  shoold  trualate  tbem  won 
more  generally — as  "  those  who  have  owmAA  "  mi 
"  thOM  who  serve"  [cf.  p.  646). 

I.  t-ii,  lliukH^  and  lilmnMloa.— Ttf 
usually  begins  his  Tetters  with  nnnnrnfiiihtiiaw  aas 
tiianksgivings,  evm  when  he  has  to  loQow  vitti  eov 
plaints  and  rebukes.  In  writing  to  liiilipai  be  has  ■* 
fault  to  find  with  the  ohuroh,  so  that  nia  Ofsmof 
sentoioes  are  especially  ^lad.  At  onoe  ha  aowdk  t 
dominant  note,  the  note  of  joy,  which 
and  sgun  throughout  the  emoUe.  Ha  is 
thankful  for  the  fellowship  of  his  readea. 
tionate  assooiation  for  the  spread  of  Ibe  gompAi  mI 
he  is  always  praying  that  this  may  ooathMe^  m  i 
has  hem  from  the  first — a  pmod  of  tea  yeam.  Vfr* 
a  matter  of  confident  prayer  beoaose  be  il 
He  who  began  the  good  woik  In  tliiws  tta 
wiU  go  on  pmeoting  it  until  **  the  dttv  of  JiM 
—the  day  <tf  the  return  or  manifailKlte  aiaM  *l* 
Parousia.   This  was  eage^r^yipedtoLly  4* 
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OairtiMfc  ISw  expeotatim  is  mott  keea  in  tlie  fizst 
written  at  FmiI'i  epvtiei.  Ab  it  ttsb  not  gtdokfy 
rei^iMd  it  paned  more  into  the  baolcground  in  oouise 
of  timft  But  it  wm  Dovor  abandoned.  We  meet  with  it 
fire  tiraes  in  Uiig  last  letter  vrittea  to  csie  of  the  apostle's 
ohnxoltes.  It  is  to  be  obsetrad  that  he  no  longer 
expects  to  be  alive  at  the  time,  aa  was  Ute  oaoe  whea 
be  wrote  1  Th-  315  and  perhaps  1  Oor.  155z  ((/.  p.  M7). 
He  pBooeadB  to  jostify  his  oonfident  pnya  on  tb» 
ground  of  his  afiEeetionate  oonnexion  with  the  Philip- 
pians.  Befeirring  to  his  bonds  as  a  prisoner,  be  thioia 
□f  their  sympathy  witii  him  both  in  hia  defence  of  the 
gospel  before  his  aoousers  uid  in  bis  oonfirmation  of 
it  m  tike  peraoDS  of  (he  Roman  oooverte,  all  due  on 
tw^  BidcB  to  the  nwnifol  h^pfahuas  of  Qod.  He 
prayE,  too,  that  the  love  which  the  Phitipnans  ehow 
10  waimly  may  be  oombined  with  knowledge,  and 
ispeeiaUy  that  they  may  have  a  gift  of  disoemment  so 
iiat  they  may  *'  approve  the  tiiingB  that  are  exoellent," 
)r  latiter,  "  prove  the  things  that  diff^  "  (mg.).  This 
leems  prefuable,  beoanse  knowledge  ana  a  &oaiW 
>f  disoemment  are  soi^t.  It  should  be  taken  witn 
legaid  to  oondoot,  the  higher  C3in5tian  oasDistey, 
i^ioal  diaorimination,  not  doctrinal,  beoaoBe  it  ia  to 
ead  to  sinoerity  and  freedom  from  offenoe  in 
lay  of  Ourist " — here  mentioned  a  seoond  tamo. 

L  12-18.  Tlw  Apoitlt*!  Pnmt  OondittoiL—TiiniinK 
roro  ttieae  i^oaghta  about  hia  oorreepondeats  Pam 
oforms  them  of  hie  own  condition.  His  very  imwiaon- 
aent  baa  helped  his  missionary  woric  instead  of  hinder- 
ag  itk  as  might  have  been  expected,  beoaoae  it  has 
ivm  him  an  opportmuty  of  spreading  tixe  gospel 
jnong  the  eoldiers  of  the  pnetorian  gnaid  who  have 
hane  of  him.  These  oonstitated  the  imperial  guard, 
,  body  of  10.000  men.  "  The  rest "  would  be  otitem 
nth  whom  he  oame  in  contact  and  who  abo  were 
leing  evangeliaed.  It  would  seem  tbAt  acme  of  the 
ndaiz^  who  objected  to  his  free  gospel,  were  pnv 
oked  by  jeatouey  to  a  greater  nUssionarT  aotivi^. 
Wea  that  delighted  him,  ao  keea  was  he  for  th»  one 
ad  of  making  Christ  known. 

L  19-ae.  His  Prespeete. — The  suooessful  preaching 
F  the  goepel  will  turn  to  his  own  salvatitm.  Other- 
isehewcmldbepattoshMnei.  His  desire  is  that  in  hia 
anon,  wlMttier  by  fife  <w  1^  death,  OhiiBt  may  be 
iorified.  Eor  him  life  means  Qurist  and  death  will 
B  gain.  32  may  be  varionsly  rendered.  BV,  i»- 
satm^  "if"  before  the  seoond. olaoae,  leaves  some 
tnfuaion,  for  Paul  would  not  be  in  doubt  after  his 
.te  was  settled.  Therefore  ma.  seems  preferaUe— 
If  to  Uve  in  the  fleah  be  my  lot,  this  is  the  fmit  of 
y  woA."  His  perplexity  arisee  from  the  faot  ^t, 
bile  he  would  onooee  death  for  himself  as  the  iaaoe 

hie  approadung  trial,  hia  escape  would  be  preferable 
r  the  PhiHppiuH,  and  ttiis  he  oonfidentiy  expects. 
I.  37-80.  laeoiintniiaiti. — The  Philippians  also 
e  endoring  persecntton.  Whether  he  is  able  to 
<me  to  tiiem  again  or  can  only  bear  of  tiiem,  Paul 
tista  that  they  will  hve  wortluly  and  be  united  in 
eir  faithful  efforts,  in  nothing  toiified  by  their 

fi.  1-4.  VnUj  aod  HnmllHy.— An  erhortatton  based 

1  the  hdp  that  Christ  Dves,  the  word  rendered 
oonaolation  "  meaning  help  of  various  kinds,  eepe- 
illy  in  the  form  of  enoonra^ement.  This  comes  from 
ixiat  and  ao  doea  compassion.  The  source  of  them 
Hia  lova^  That  ahotiid  lead  to  unity  of  mind,  ^ 
oenoB  of  lartiooBnew  always  *  danger  m  a  Graek 
nmumitr  (1  Oar.  I10-17*)— and  ibb  onadfish 
anility  wat  gim  *  pnlcnnoB  to  tht  honoar  and 
Mnst  «f  other  pei^ 


IL  fr-11.  ThB  Kmols  and  ths  BsalUttaw-The 

word  Gnosis  has  become  a  teohnioal  tnm  in  (Siziataan 

theology  for  the  sdf-emptying  of  Oirist  Its  origin 
in  that  relation  is  derived  bom  the  present  important 
passage,  where  we  read  that  He  "em^ed  (Gr.  ekenOsen) 
himself  "  (7),  The  previous  verses  leading  ap  to  Uiia 
passage  indicate  its  spirit ;  ttie  examfde  <^  Qoist  is  to 
tw  oited  in  oider  to  enforao  the  duty  erf  humilil^  and 
the  opponto  to  adf-aaawli«i.  Bud  would  have  lus 
friends  ooltivate  t^e  same  mental  deposition  that  was 
in  Christ.  In  illustrating  this  he  first  speaks  oi  our 
Lord's  original  condition  previous  to  His  life  on  earth 
as  being  in  the  form  01  God."  The  word  rendered 
"  form  indicates  essential  oharaoteristioe,  therefore 
real  Divinity.  Nevertheless  He  had  no  ambition,  for 
He  did  not  grasp  at  equahty  with  God,  for  t^e  original 
word  (BY  prize  ")  means  literally  "  booty,"  such  as 
a  robber  m^bt  seisa  On  the  contrary,  He  emptied 
Himself  of  what  He  already  poaaeesed,  oame  down  to 
the  essential  oharacteristios  of  servitude — the  same 
word  for  "  form  "  bein^  used  a^in.  This  seems  to 
mean  that  oertain  Divine  qoalraes  were  abandoned 
and  oertain  human  limitations  accepted  when  Christ 
was  seen  in  Ukeness  of  a  man.  This  last  ezpreesion 
does  not  mean  Uui  He  was  not  a  real  man,  that  He 
only  assumed  a  human  appearance  (a  view  known  in 
theology  as  dooetie  (p.  916),  for  merely  apparent,  not 
real  hnmuiity).  Althouj^  the  words  would  bear  that 
signification,  tiie  context,  as  well  as  Paul's  plain 
teaching  about  Christ  ooming  in  the  flesh  {e.g.  Bom.  I3 ; 
tf.  "  bom  of  a  woman,"  Oat  U),  forUd  it;  bxt  Fwil 
has  just  said  VbtA  He  took  on  Han  the  essential  form, 
i,e.  the  real  chaiaoterialaas  of  a  servant.  Moreover, 
tike  apostle  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christ's  death  as  an 
aotual  faot.  This  he  takes  as  a  further  stage  of  eetf- 
limitatKHi,  especially  since  it  was  tiio  shameful  dcatti 
of  orooiflxion.  Chnst  aobmitted  to  it  in  obedienoe  to 
the  will  of  God,  Thenin  lay  its  volne  in  God's  sight 
ISien,  in  return  for  this  sdf-emptying,  culminating  in 
the  obedience  tiiat  went  as  far  as  submiasion  to  onm- 
flzitm,  God  honoured  Chriat  bv  giving  Him  the  highest 
of  namea,  viz.  the  name  "  Lord,"  in  omer  that  He  might 
receive  the  homage  of  the  whole  oniveme. 

The  above  line  of  inter|»etation  differs  from  some 
other  interpretations  ;  vis.  (a)  Lather's  view  that  the 
whole  passage  refen  to  the  me  of  Christ  after  the  In- 
carnation. Against  this,  noto  that  the  nssage  moves 
in  the  historical  order  of  events.  (&)  The  idea  that 
the  equahty  with  God  was  a  jurevions  poaseesion  im- 
idied  by  the  "  form  "  of  God.  This  givee  a  non-natural 
idea  to  the  word  rendered  "  prize,"  which  means  some- 
thing to  be  seized,  and  not  at  jnesent  in  hand,  (e)  The 
dmial  that  the  "  form  "  of  God  was  given  up.  This 
makes  the  Incarnation,  as  aaaoming  t^  "  form  "  of 
man,  an  addition  to  Uie  pEevions  state,  not  a  setf- 
emptying,  and  therefore  nma  oounter  to  the  drift  <^ 
the  passage. 

n.  12-ia.  and  SaerUee^In  view  of  this 

wonderful  example  Paul  exhorts  his  readers  to  be 
even  more  dilig«it  in  his  abeenoe  than  they  had  beem 
■wbm  he  was  presmt  with  tbem.  If  this  is  all  done 
without  any  complaining  or  quarrelling — such  as 
Greek  factionmeea  might  produce — ^th^  would  shine 
as  lights  in  the  daik  paean  world.  Thm,  even  if  Paul 
wdre  martyred,  his  death  would  be  an  offering  to  God 
added  to  the  samifioe  and  mrvioe  their  nutil  «u 
producing. 

n.  19-80.  Tlmotiiy  ani  B^wbrodttair— Panl  proposea 
to  send  nmoti^  in  advance  of  hia  own  expected  visit, 
thnt  he.  may  obt^  wooonginfl  news  about  them. 
ThBEe  is  no  one  ebe  to  sKid,  ^  crnun  bebig  too  nlfiih 
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to  nnderUka  the  errand.  Paul  hu  alreiHly  sent  back 
the  Philippiaa  meaaeoger  EpajdirodituB,  woo  ma  dia- 
treased  at  riearing  how  oono^ned  his  fiienda  at  Philippi 
were  at  his  iUnesB.  It  had  been  a  serioiu  iUneas, 
nearly  ending  in  death.  But  God  had  meraifuUy 
restored  him,  that  Uiia  additi<mal  aomnr  mighb  not 
oome  on  Paul  and  his  frieudB. 

in.  A  Wanliw. — Paid  says  "  S^nally "  al- 
though  he  is  only  ^u-way  through  hia  epistle ;  he 
uses  the  word  again  at  4s,  though  even  then  he  adds 
iroah  paragraphs.  Some  have  tried  to  find  a  meaning 
not  BO  suggestive  ot  a  ooDolusion,  but  the  exhortation 
"  rejoioe  '^hat  follom  is  a  form  of  the  Greek  valedlo- 
tion.  So  plainly  the  apostle  was  about  to  end  when 
new  ideas  orowded  into  his  mind  and  he  proceeded  to 
deal  vith  them.  It  is  not  dear  what  he  means  by 
"  the  same  thin^."  He  may  be  referring  to  some 
previous  letter^  sinoe  lost — Polyoaip  speaks  of  SpistUa 
to  the  Philippians — or  perhaps  onfy  to  his  mooura^e- 
ments  of  rejoioing.'  His  aftet-tiiought  takes  anothei 
turn.  Suddenly  b»  thinks  of  an  attaok  on  the  faiUi 
of  his  beloved  friends  made  by  the  Jews,  whom  he 
designates  witii  the  honible  title,  "  do^  tke  very 
name  they  save  to  Oentiles.  Paul  will  not  reckon 
&em  as  wiuiin  the  jiale  of  the  trae  Israel  The 
Christians  constitute  his  Israel  because  their  claim  is 
not  external — more  bodily  oinmrnoiaion — but  spiritual 
woiBhip  and  glorying  in  Jesus  CSuisk  The  Jews  daim 
to  be  Qod^B  people ;  bnt  titer  are  not,  beoanse  Ibey 
have  neitiier  fiis  S^rit  nor  CSuist,  The  "  dogs  "  are 
not  in  the  Philippian  church ;  nor  can  ibsj  be  the 
Judaizing  Christiaoswho  gave  trouUeinClalatia;  they 
are  simi^  Jews  antagonistic  to  Qmstianity, 

in.  4hB.  Privilege  and  BuHuudattiu^Ilw  oontiast 
between  Jew  and  Christian  leads  Psnl  to  refer  to 
himself  in  a  stxiking  autohiogra|ducal  ^nsa^ne,  which, 
though  brief,  may  be  oommred  for  spirit  aiul  tone  to 
AogtUitine's  Conjesnona.  He  begins  witii  his  origin 
and  early  experience,  A  Jew  punctually  oiroumoisedj 
of  the  royal  uibe  of  Benjamia,  a  rigorous  Pharisee  and 
peraeoutor  of  the  Church,  he  had  better  claims  for 
boasting  <m  these  lines  than  the  wretched  denisena  of 
the  ghetto  at  Philippi  Yet  he  treated  all  these  claims 
with  contempt  in  exchange  for  the  knowled^.of  Chnst, 
content  to  be  exoommuuioated  from  Judaism  in  order 
to  gain  Christ  and  tiie  Ood-given  lighteonsneas  oh- 
tabled  through  faith,  all  instead  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness got  through  the  Law. 

m.  10-lA.  Aim  and  Aqdrafloiu— In  exdiange  fox 
the  {ooud  Jewish  privileges  that  he  has  reoounoad, 
Paul  has  a  new  pursuitw  His  aim  is  to  know  Christ 
and  the  power  that  comes  from  His  resuneotion,  the 
encaoy  <n  the  dorified,  risen  Qirist — not  the  poirar 
whiw  raised  Him  from  the  dead — together  witii  a- 
sympathetM  union  with  Christ  in  suffering  by  his  own 
endurance  of  suffering  like  Christ's,  so  that  be  may 
hope  also  for  a  resurrection — a  privilege  only  for 
CSuist's  people.  Writing  towards  the  ead  (u  hie 
oaraar,  he  seems  himself  still  imperfect  and  he  J^b^m^ 
forward  to  a  better  future.  Comparing  himsm  to  a 
runner  in  the  games,  he  fixes  his  gase  on  the  goal,  where 
he  sees  tiie  prize,  to  win  whioh  he  had  been  called  to 
aapize.  Though  actually  imperfect,  in  aoothw  SMise 
Paul  daims  for  himself  and  lor  his  readers  that  they 
are  perfect.  Here  he  uses  the  word  as  it  is  employed 
in  the  Qreek  mysteries  to  designate  the  initiated — as 
we  inight  say,  fully  fledged  members.  All  such  shouU 
live  in  accordance  witii  the  same  high  aspirations. 

m.  17-^1.  A  Cootni^— The  I^ilip^ans  are  to 
follow  Fftul's  example  in  this  matter.  It  is  needed 
beoause  many  live  very  differently,   'they  aze  a  gnat 


llrief  to  him ;  indd 


in  gross  Etsk  and  erea^^oqriM 
ahonkl  be  ashamed,  thetr  nndi 
Paol  and  the  PhiUnmsi 
mven,  ouzespcmdiug  to 


m  tiiat  for  which 
aie  set  on  eartiify 
daim  a  dtizenship  in 
claim  of  dti»oshijp  in  Bom^  whioh  the 
PhiUppi  may  put  ^waid,  seen^  that  it  ia  a 
colony.   He  and  they  are  looking  for  Christ  to  ooni 
from  heaven  (a  foartii  and  most  distinot  *n«^nn 
the  Parousia),  when  He  willtnnaftam  their  very  boda 
(lit.  "  the  body  tiiat  bdooga  to  our  km  Hstate  ")  mlc 
the  likeness  of  Hia  glorified  body. 

IV.  1.  Steadta8taM8B.^Panl  introdoces  hia  exhoito- 
tion  to  steadiastness  with  the  word  "  wherefore,"  m  u 
to  base  it  on  what  he  has  just  said  about  the  oobuh 
ct  Christ  and  its  expected  effects,  and  he  «*>»«Hi^  it 
with  an  aiffedaonate  reference  to  the  relation  <d  tk 
FhUippians  to  himselt  In  a  peculiar  way  it  is  tlie«, 
of  all  nis  converts,  who  give  nim  joy,  and  whom  ht 
r^aids  as  hko  a  festive  garland  or  a  Taetor*a  WKatfc, 
sinoe  they  especially  iUustrate  in  their  liwBa  and  «ha^ 
aoten  the  suooess  of  his  ministry.  ' 

IV.  3L  Unltr  and  HA^tatoan^In  pacCiBiibr 
apostle  has  exhcotationsra  three  peopla.  Twowomst, 
£!aodia  and  Syntydw,  seem  to  be  not  quite  friendly 
towards  each  othtf;  he  exhorts  tbem  to  eons  to- 

O,  by  realising  tiutt  they  are  both  in  Cbiat. 
ly  uie  Greek  word  rendered  "  ydto-Mknr  "  (s; 
is  a  proper  name,  Syzygos,  altbou^  no  sodi  naaie  Tm 
been  fonnd  in  Qreek  Bteratore  or  iiiaiiiiiitsiw.  ]{  so, 
in  addressing  him  as  "  true  Syzygus  *'  Aal*B  m*-'^ 
is  tiiat  the  person  is  rightiy  nanMd,  for  he  ja  a  Mmtat 
yiAe-leUow.  'nusn  is  an  inaoriptiati  in  wnidi  ■ 
gladiator  is  described  as  the  yoke-feUow  o£  aaotfas 
gladiator  who  has  killed  him.  If  the  word  ia  not  ■ 
pro^  name  we  do  not  know  who  is  nleRad  la. 
Various  persons  have  been  soggested,  yiz.  Paul's  wife  {<L 
the  huslMuid  of  one  of  tiw  two  women  paeviuurij 
moitioned,  Epa^duoditus,  and  the  bMiop  of  tte 
dmroh — if  the  latter,  to  be  compared  with  Ardiiww 
at  Coloean  (CoL  4i7 ;  Phm.  a).  I3ie  trae  yfi^tiSam 
is  to  help  the  women.  Th^  had  laboured  with  F»d 
at  Philippi  along  with  Oemeut  (who  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied wiui  the  author  of  a  letter  from  Rome 
&  A.D.  96 ;  the  name  was  not  unoommoQ),  and  < 
whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  liisb  Tbo  ea 
"  the  book  of  life  "  oooon  oOeo  m  Rev.  bat 
else  in  NT  except  in  this  passage  {cf.  Ik.  lOao). 
based  on  the  idea  of  a  roll  of  dttiens,  and  xi  bshb 
Qod's  roll  of  tiioae  who  have  tbe  nfl  <rf  UAbl  tW* 
is  nothing  to  soggeat  a  reference  to  departed  saistL 

IV.  4-7.  Joy  and  PMwa.^-Onae  again  ^ul  sdwk 
his  dfuninant  note  of  joy.  For  the  mth  and  last  tme 
he  xefen  to  retain  of  CSirist  (cf.  U,to,  2i6,  Sao. 
He  deprecates  anxiety  and  oommaids  his  leadsB  tr 
payer,  a  oonaequenoe  which  will  be  Um*  a  P"** 
Igyen  by  Ood  will  guard  tiuir  hearts  and  thoo^ilB  k 
Cbrist,  secure  from  the  invasion  oi  anaiatj.  fn> 
peace  passes  all  human  oontrivaooe  or  ingeamty.  at( 
''all  undmstanding."— A.  J.  O-] 

IV.  81.  Snbjeeto  of  T1ioii|)ri.~A  ssoood  time  M 
prepares  to  dose,  again  osing  the  word  Itaa^f.' 
His  message  now  is  to  oommend  wocthy  toyim  d 
thoughts  jDepartmg  from  the  naoal  BUihaal  vosabs- 
lary,  he  selects  wcoos  mora  often  foond  in  tfaa  dMB* 
to  designate  pagan  exoeilenoeL  TSus  must  be  flf  atf 
purpose,  and  it  means  that  the  readen  are  to  pnoM 
the  hal^t  of  racogniaing  and  oonaidaring  aD  tte  gooA 
they  see  in  the  wodd  outsde  tiie  duDoh. 

nr.  10-18.  Thank*  (or  the  GIfW— ISw 
had  sent  aasistanoB  to  Cul  aevml 
began  whan  he  was  at  Themslimlaa, 
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irioe.  Now  EpaphiodituB  has  beea  bringing  &  more 
MMut  oontribution.  Paul  daUghtB  in  this  Moauae  it 
a  fruit  of  Chiistian  grace  in  the  good  people  who 
tnd  it.  He  regards  it  as  a  fragrant  eaorinoe  to  Qod. 
a  for  himself,  he  has  no  anxiety  about  suoh  matters 
»auae  he  has  learnt  how  to  have  abundance  and  how 
I  suffer  want.  He  is  inde^iendent  in  regard  to  both 
[tremes,  being  able  to  endore  ereryttiiiig  that  happeuB 
trough  Uie  one  who  Btrengtheos  Eim,  meaonur  either 
od  or  Christ  ("  Christ "  is  not  in  the  best  MSS). 
IV.  1^28.  Gondnslcm. — Paul's  wants  have  been 
pidied,  now  he  is  aesnied  tiiat  wants  of  his 
nods  win  abo  be  frorided  for ;  the  gmnnd  <rf  this 


hope  is  that  Qod  has  given  glorious  riches  in  Omst. 
So  the  apostle  ntters  a  dJ^oloKy  to  the  Father.  The 
letter  bemg  written  to  the  whole  church,  he  salutes 
every  member  of  it — designated  as  "  every  saint "  ( 1 1  • ). 
His  companions  join  in  his  greetings,  especially  the 
Christians  in  **  Ciesar^s  household."  Theee  would,  for 
the  most  part,  belong  to  the  vast  body  of  slaves  and 
freedmeo,  but  wAam  inolade  Bome  offioen  of  lan^ 
at  ihe  imperiu  palace.  The  final  beaediotkm,  in 
aooordanoe  with  Foul's  nsage,  gracefully  emidoys  the 
Greek  term  of  valediction,  but  with  a  deepened  Chris- 
tian meaning,  ao  as  to  lueathe  a  prayer  for  Gtod's 
grace  on  the  readers.  " 
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I.  AND  II.  THESSALONIANS 


By  PRorasBOE  H.  T.  ANDREWS 


The  atg  ot  Tbesaahmlca  (the  modem  Solooika}  waa 
mtoated  at  the  end  of  the  Tbennaio  Gulf  on  the  famous 
Via  E^inatia,  the  highway  whioh  oonneoted  Italy  uid 
awBufe.  I  was  the  moBt  populous  dty  in  Ibcedonia. 
and  dwEefore^  both  naaon  <rfitB  dxe  and  its  poiitiom 
qieoially  suitable  as  a  base  of  opexationfl  when  Paul 
oommenoed  hia  task  of  eraogelizing  Gteeoe  (Ao.  17i*). 
We  know  little  about  the  intelleotaal  or  raligious  oon- 
dition  of  the  town.  It  was  within  sight  of  Olympos, 
and  Cioeio  tells  as  that  wbm  he  visited  the  diatriot 
where  Homer  and  the  Cheek  ports  had  Men  the  home 
of  the  gods,  he  saw  only  mow  and  ioa  Vtom  what  we 
know  of  the  general  oonditton  of  religion  at  the  time, 
we  may  be  sure  that  Cioero's  opinion  was  very  largely 
shared  by  the  natives  of  Thessalonioa.  There  is  one 
interesting  fact  known  to  us,  which  throws  some  Ught 
upon  owtain  statements  in  the  eiuatle,  i,e.  the  ezi8tenoi> 
of  a  rriigioas  sect  in  I^iessaltHuoa  known  as  the  Chabiti. 
which  was  patroniBed  by  the  Roman  Empire,  and  whidi 
seems  to  nave  regarded  immorality  aa  an  important 
element  in  the  oultus. 

Paul's  WoA  at  Thfeaalonieii.^Panl  came  to  Thessa^ 
tonioa  after  his  ill-treatment  at  Philippi  (1  Th.  2z).  A 
hneX  aooount  of  his  visit  is  given  in  Ao.  I71-9.*  He 
preached  on  three  successive  Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  and  then  apparency  {though  Aa.  is  silent 
(m  WB  point)  began  to  iraA  among  Ihe  Qentiles.  Hia 
oourertB  were  mado  up  of  thne  dasses:  (a)  some 
Jews,  (b)  a  great  multitude  of  devout  Greeks,  (ej  not 
a  few  of  the  chief  women  of  the  dty.  The  eiHsUes 
give  us  the  impreeeion  that  the  Greek  element  predomi- 
nated (I9).  ^ul's  work  wafi  interrupted  by  an  attack 
by  the  Jews  (Ao.  I75)  on  politaoal  tatner  than  religious 
groonda.  The  poUtaidis,  jealous  for  the  lepatation 
of  ibo  eiiy,  compelled  Jason  to  give  a  snra^  that  the 
distttrbanoe  should  not  be  repeated. 


tendency  on  the  part  of  some  (Siristiana,  fat  -new  ol  tb 
Parousia,  to  negbot  the  ordinaiy  duties  of  liCe. 

It  was  aa  the  result  of  this  message  bzoi^t  br 
Timothy  that  the  flat  epistle  was  written,  and  tb 
four  pomts  of  infonnation  ooniained  in  the  me— gi 
give  us  the  key  for  undewtsnding  it.  Tb»  aabstaon 
of  the  letter  ranges  round  the  four  pconta : 
congratulates  the  HiesBaloDiana  on  their 
nlui  iu  liUu  Am  ul  tJUiBWUUlM!  [ij  

uuL  a«am  will  iiue  m  I  


(4) 

Mid  fthni^Q^-*'         -  to 


necBBiaiy  for  l^nl  to  leave  the  town  (p.  796).  ^ 

PanTs  Snbsequont  Movements. — Paul  went  first  oi 
all  to  Beroea,  then  to  Atfams,  and  finally  to  Corinth. 
There  is  reasoa  to  believe  that  his  heart  was  set  on 
returning  to  Thessaloiuoa  fl  Th.  217-20).  He  knew 
that  his  oonverta  were  bomg  subjected  to  a  severe 
peiseontion,  and  was  afraid  lest  they  would  give  way 
under  the  fiery  trial.  At  last  the  suspense  became 
too  terrible  to  bear  (1  Th.  3i),  and  Paul  despatched 
Timothy  from  Athena  to  Thessalonioa  to  oomfort  the 
Oiristauis  and  bring  back  word  with  regard  to  their 
condition. 

The  Oseaslon  for  the  First  E|ristls.— Timothy  returned 
and  met  Paul  at  Corinth  with  varied  information. 
(1)  In  s^te  of  the  persecution,  the  Christians  at 
lliesnalonica  were  standing  finn.  (2)  Some  of  them, 
however,  had  died  in  the  interval,  and  the  problem 
had  been  raised,  "  Woold  their  death  rob  them  of  the 
glory  of  the  promised  Parousia  T  "  (3)  The  op|XHi«ita 
of  the  Church  were  doing  their  beet  to  nuui^  and 
Uaoken  the  ohaiaotei  (rf  FaoL   (4)  Thrn  was  a 


th»J 

e^dy  16  te'qvM.* 

tnitldnuiess  of  the  First  BplsQe.— Hie  ext«inal  evi- 
dence is  quite  satisfaotoiy.  The  letter  was  teeogniwl 
by  Muoion  and  the  Huiatorian  Oanoo,  qooted  fay  naae 
by  IrenasuB,  and  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandna  wd 
Tertollian.  There  is  no  evidence  that  then  was  da 
slightest  hesitation  in  ancient  times  about  aonspting 
it  as  a  gamine  Pauline  worit.  Modeoi  nnhnlsfi  wb> 
have  questioned  the  Pauline  autbcuahip  havo  daw  m 
on  internal  grounds,  chiefiy  because  it  laoks  aoaas  d 
the  doctrinal  maiks  of  the  Later  epistks.  The  shwurr 
of  these  oharacteristio  marks  may  be  exidained  paitif 
by  the  oiroumstanoes  whioh  called  for  a  leMer  ofpn^ 
tioal  exhortation  and  not  few  tiietdogiaal  disoaaiiB^ 
partly  by  the  faot  that  the  epistle  was  writtam  bete 
the  theological  controversy  oad  beoome  moata.  K 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  explain  tiie  alisinni 
of  these  elements  on  the  suppoidticHi  thait  the  e|Htfe 
is  a  later  foigerr.  It  bears  on  its  face  txaoea  of  ik 
early  origin.  No  later  writer  would  have  eieditei 
Paul  with  the  bdief  that  the  Puonsia  wovld  haffs 
^  _  __  in  his  own  lifetime.  The  nroUem  with  XMOd  to 
This  made  ifX  relation  of  tiie  dead  to  tiw  fatDosia  oodd  un« 
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only  at  the  tbe^  eadiest  stage.  Hw  nr^mMMilsa  «< 
the  Church  is  in  the  most  rudimentary  MTyjWny 
And,  finally,  there  is  no  motive  in  the  oontenta  of  tkt 
epistJe  whudi  oan  explain  its  inventioa  by  a  kar 
writer. 

The  Oooadon  «I  the  Seeond  VsOb.—This  mari 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  soon  after  th*  Stt, 
though  the  interval  between  the  two  cannot  be  riiAstrfr 
fixed.  Its  objeot  was  to  oorxeot  the  nuauipmlaaiga 
about  the  Fuousia,  i^ch  is  alluded  to  m  fal 
epistle,  and  whidi  seems  to  have  produced  diaaabiM 
eSeota  upon  some  aeotions  of  the  CJiurob.  The  tai 
motive  for  tike  letter  is  the  apooaiyptae  seotiQa  inak  1 
Paul  is  anxious  to  allay  the  discnoer  iriiiofa 
in  the  near  approach  of  ibo  Farooria  had 
to  show  that  it  cannot  take  fdaoe  till  flrrtain 
events  had  happened. 

The  Apooalyptle  Seetioa.— 2  Th.  S  Itnliawi  «»  As 
region  ot  Apocalyptic  (see  art  on  Apoea^Mt  Un- 
ture.  p.  431 ).  and  reminds  us  of  the  Book  slnavaMoa. 
It  is  Um  most  striking  iDostnitioa  Q<  ^m^iniNiiii  «b» 
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nitings  of  Fao],  tiunuh  apooalyptio  elementa  ue  to 
w  found  tHaewaen  in  his  episUea,  notably  in  1  Th.  4 
ud  1  Oor.  16.  ItB  nibjeot  is  the  eventa  that  must 
fceoede  tlw  PuoDsia.  Antjohiiat,  or  the  Man  of  Sin 
»  Tftxd  obUb  Ubi,  mnrt  flnt  appear,  but  titm  appear- 
noe  is  fmpoadble  at  praseot,  beoause  of  "  Uie  power 
hat  restrains."  The  time  will  oome,  however,  when 
hat  power  will  be  removed  and  the  Han  of  ^  will 
naniieet  himsell  After  thin,  (3iriat  will  reappear  and 
lay  Antichrist  "  with  the  breath  ot  his  month." 
teascMiB  are  given  in  the  noteBforauppoains^t"  th» 
estraioing  pown  "  is  to  be  idmtifiM  with  the  Bmuui 
ilm^  and  that  the  Han  (rf  Sin  is  lifcdy  to  arise  faon 
be  Jewish  people 
The  CtamiUMa  of  the  Seemd  EplsUe. — The  external 
▼idenoe  is,  if  anything,  a  little  stronger  thiui  in  tbe 
aee  of  1  Th.,  sinoe  in  addition  to  Uie  attfletation  in 
uppoit  of  the  first  letter,  the  eeoond  appears  to  have 
lean  cited  by  Fohroarp  and  Jnettn  Martyr.  The 
euoH  whiob  nave  fed  some  modem  scholars  to  i^jeot 
t  are  derived  from  its  contents.  It  is  aisned,  for 
ostanoe,  that  its  oonoeption  of  the  Paioiuaa  diSen 
rom  the  statemeata  of  I  Th.,  and  that  it  postpones 
rhat  1  Th.  r^arded  as  imminent.  This,  however,  is 
lot  really  the  case.  1  Th.  does  not  state  that  the 
'arousia  is  to  happen  imjoediately.  It  lays  tiie  stress 
■n  its  "  soddenness,"  and  there  is  nothing  in  2  Th. 
rhioh  denies  the  '*  suddenness  "  of  t^e  Fuousia,  Be- 
idee,  if  there  wtte  a  discnepanoy,  it  would  not  be  btal 

0  the  Paoline  authorship.  Paul  was  always  qaiok  to 
jTaap  a  situation,  and  it  would  not  be  beyond  the 
Kiunds  of  poesibility  that  the  dieordera  irhioh  arose  in 
Thessalonioa  might  have  led  him  to  modify  his  teaching 
D  some  dcfgreek   Again  it  is  argued  that  the  presenoe 

1  the  apocalyptic  section  stamps  the  epistle  as  un- 
^alincb  Aa  we  have  aeen*  however,  other  efwitiea 
ontain  at  aoy  rate  germs  of  Apooalypitio,  and  it  is 

lo  means  unreasonable  to  Buppoee  that  the  apooalyptio 
ide  of  Paul's  theology  should  have  oome  to  full  ex- 
iression  in  this  passage.  Another  reason  whidi  has 
ad  some  schokrs  to  reject  2  Th.  is  the  dissimilarity  of 
he  bme  of  the  two  epuUea.  Tbe  flmt  is  waimer  and 
lore  sympathetic  than  the  second,  and  it  is  obviously 
nittea  to  a  Gentile  community,  white  the  second 
oems  to  be  addressed  to  Jewiw  readers.  To  meet 
beee  diffioultiee,  Hamack  has  recently  propounded  a 
heory  that  Uie  two  epistles  were  written  for  difieront 
actions  (rf  tbe  Church,  the  fitst  for  the  Oontile  element, 
nd  the  second  for  tin  Jewish  CSuistians.  There  is  an 
ntereatiDg  leading  laeservad  in  some  HSS.  in  2  Th.  3i3, 

God  chose  you  as  a  fintfruit."  This  expiession  does 
ot  seem  apjdioable  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  because 
here  is  no  reasonable  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it 
an  be  deeoribed  as  a  "firstfniit ;  "  but  it  is  very  applio- 
ble  to  the  Jewish  section  of  the  Choich,  beoaose  the 
XBt  oonverts  at  Itcasslonioa  were  certainly  Jews, 
"here  are  two  serious  objeotione  to  tbe  hypothesis: 
x)  2  Th.,  like  its  pedeoiosor,  is  addressed  to  "  the 
Ihurdi  of  the  Thrnnslrminnn  "  and  there  is  nothing 
3  indicate  that  the  phrase  was  intended  to  cover  only 

aeotMHi  of  tbe  Church.  (&)  We  have  no  reason  to 
jppoee  that  tho  Church  at  TlM-esalonica  was  divided 
ito  two  well-defined  oommonitiea,  each  with  its  own 
articular  fsobluas  and  needing  special  apoatoUo 
dvies.  Nc«  have  we  any  other  preeedent  for  anp- 
onng  that  Fftul  was  in  the  habit  of  writmg  to  a 
articular  group  of  Chriscians  within  a  Ohoroh  and  not 
)  tiie  CSinich  as  a  whole. 

Another  interesting  theory  which  has  been  revived 
t  recent  times  is  that  of  Orotius,  who  aigued  that 
edition  has  inverted  the  true  order  of  the  episties. 


and  that  the  seoiHid  epistle  oii|^t  to  be  xegaided  aa 
the  first,  and  vice  tsraa, 

litantnn* — Oommentariea :  (a)  Jowett,  Maokintoeh 
(WKT),  Adeney  (Oait^B),  Flndlu  (CB),  Dnuflmond 

fl).  Pltunmer ;  (&)  MiU&Ui,  Moffatt  (EOT).  Findlay 
71),  Frame  (ICQ),  lightfoot,  Nolet  on  BpitOea  of 
Pavl :  (0)  Bomemacn  (Mey..  18M).  Stdimiedel  (HC). 
Wf^ilenberg  (ZK),  nm  Dftbsehota  (Mey.,  1909) ;  id) 
Denney  (Ex.Bl  Otktr  LiUmimre  ;  Aa  on  1  Cor.  Also 
studies  by  Askwith,  von  Soden  (1  Th.),  Sjatta  (2  Th.). 
Hamaok.  (2  IIl),  Daa  Probtan  det  ZweiUn  ThetnUmi- 
ehabrit^  (SitEongabocidito  der  kGioL  Pnnss.  Akad.  d. 
VnsBeoBohaftfln  n  Bedin),  Uka,  tU  BarUv  SpMea 
if  St,  Pmd. 

L  THESSAL0KIAN8 

L  1-10.  Thanksgiving  tor  the  Past^As  in  all  Us 
epistlee  except  QaL,  Paul  commences  with  a  paragranh 
<a  ooogratnlatkok,  sinking  out  for  special  praise  '  the 
work  of  faith,  the  labour  of  love,  and  the  patienoe  of 
hope  "  exhibited  1^  the  Tbeasaloniaoa,  and  deetmbing 
them  as  a  "  model  Qiuroh." 

1.  SU?uils:  the  Silas  of  Aote.  He  and  Tmiothy 
were  the  constant  oompanioos  of  Paul  during  tus 
second  missionaiy  joomey. — 8.  work  9l  faMh,  etc : 
note  tbe  combination  of  the  three  great  Pauline  words — 
faith,  hope,  aiul  love  {cf.  1  Cor.  13i3).  This  senteooe 
is  a  Und  oi  hall-mark  setting  the  stamp  of  genuineosM 
upm  the  epistlew  Note  also  the  combmataoa  of  works 
and  fauth  in  the  phrase  "  work  of  faitix  "  (ef.  OaL  66). — 
labour  of  love:  toil  of  love. — paUeoet  of  hope:  the 
enduranoe  or  the  oooatanoy  of  hope ;  the  hope  that 
never  bHa  or  ^ga.— 6.  having  reoeivod  ...  In 
afflletton :  a  reference  to  the  persecution  oiganised  1^ 
"  oertain  viU  feUows  of  the  rabUe  "  (Aa  175-9*).— 
7.  an  oaanqile:  a  model.  Hm  vhnse  "modri 
Qiuroh  "  is  apiJied  tmly  to  Thessalontoo.— 4.  lOUM 
forth:  leverbraated.  No  details  have  been  preeerved 
with  regard  to  this  missionary  activity.-— 0.  ffMB 
Idob :  this  phrase  indicates  that  the  Church  was  mainly 
oomposed  of  Gentiles  who  had  beui  converted  from 
ptigMiiT"*. — ^10.  The  two  prindpal  itMUs  of  their  faith 
aie :  (a)  to  aerve  a  living  and  true  God,  (b)  to  wait  for 
the  Puousia  of  Chrisk— tbe  wradi  to  eone:  the  im- 
pending judgment  iriiidi  ia  to  fall  on  the  wwld  at  the 
nrousia, 

n.  1-12.  Paul's  DetMMe  of  his  Mlsslonanr  Work.^ 

Paul  had  been  charged  by  hia  opponents  with  being  a 
wandering  sophist  making  money  out  of  his  followers. 
He  rebuts  the  charge  and  incidentally  gives  us  a 
piotuie  of  the  ideal  missioQary. 

2.  at  PhiUiqii:  the  reference  is  to  the  soouigjng 
and  imprisonment  described  in  Ac.  I622-40. — 8.  "  Our 
pieaohing  was  not  the  result  of  mental  delusion,  nor  of 
an  impure  character,  nor  was  it  with  intent  to  deoeive." 
Each  phrase  refers  to  a  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  Paul. — 4.  pleasing  men:  Paul's  objeot  was 
not  that  of  tbe  profeanonal  so^iist,  to  oaptivate  his 
andieoce  with  a  display  of  liietorio.— 7.  puUn  the 
addit3<m  of  a  single  letter  to  the  Greek  wtnd  meanim 
"  gentle  "  makes  it  mean  "  babes "  (cf.  mf,),  a 
"  gentle  "  is  right  (and  tJie  context  seems  to  support 
it)  the  verse  gives  us  a  beautiful  picture  of  Paul  as 
the  get]  tie  apostle  oaring  tor  his  oonverts  "  aa  a  nnninf| 
mower  chensheth  her  ehildien." — 6.  working  day  and 
B^ht:  Paul  leidifls  to  the  ohaige  of  oovetooaneaa  1^ 
stating  that  he  euued  his  livelihood  {cf.  Ac.  ISs*. 
1  Cor.4i2,  Ehih.  428,  p.  768). — 11.  father:  avaiiation 
of  the  metaj^r  used  in  7,  where  Paul  describes  him- 
self as  a  nundng  mother. 

IL  18-20.  Pant  and  the^ThMsaloi^^^i^g^^rfae 
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next  two  panuittptu  deaoiibe  (a)  tbe  effect  of  Paul's 
praadung  at  Theaa&lonioa,  {b)  his  Koxklij  wiUi  nf^xi 
to  the  me  at  tiie  dkoroh  onder  itms  of  panaoatiML 

14b  IndM:  ».«.  Palertliw.  We  have  no  details  r»* 
gMiiing  the  poTReotition  of  the  Palestiniaa  Ohurohes 
apart  from  the  aooount  of  the  recurring  attiw^  made 
upon  the  (^oroh  at  Jenualem. — 16.  the  wimth  b  come 
upon  them :  thie  Memi  to  have  beea  a  stock  phrase, 
and  was  probably  borrowed  by  Paul  from  "  The  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patrian^  "  (Levi  An).  We  need 
not  aaeame,  m  some  sohdan  do,  a  reieranoe  to  the 
deetraotion  of  Jerosalem.  — 17.  MldeaTOiDed,  etc.: 
Paul's  heart  wae  evidently  set  upon  retamioK  to 
Thesaalooioa,  which  be  meant  to  make  the  base  <»  hk 
missionary  campaign  in  Greece. — 18.  Satan  hindered 
a:  the  particular  kind  of  obstade  is  uncertain.  It 
may  have  oeon  (a)  illness  or  {b)  the  continued  oppoirition 
of  the  civic  authoritiee,  bat  whatever  it  was  Panl  has 
no  hesitation  in  aBoiiMng  it  to  Satan. 

m.  I-IS.  TheMtatoDoCTtmoflirtoThMMloiilM^ 
I^Hil's  distress  and  anxiety  with  rMard  to  the  fote  of 
the  Qiaroh  led  him  to  send  TimoMy  upon  a  mission 
ot  inquiry.  He  describes  the  effect  i»oduoed  upon 
him      timothy's  lesasnrins  report. 

a.  Mot  TlnotiiT:  in  Ac.  17141*  and  I85,  Silas  and 
Timothy  left  Paul  at  Bensa  on  the  sea-ooast  and  did 
not  rejoin  hfm  till  aftor  his  anival  at  OoiintiL  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Timothy  followed  him  to 
Athens  and  was  snbseqaentfy  deepatcbed  to  Tbatm- 
kmiea. — to  Mtablllh :  ih»  obiect  of  Timothy's  mission 
was  :  (a)  to  consolidate  the  Chuixdi,  (&)  to  comfort  the 
CSuMians  in  the  face  of  penecution. — 8.  m  wsre 
appointed:  m  to  triboUtion  Ao.  I432).— &  the 
t»mpt«r:  Satan.— 7.  In  aO  our  ttitnii  lefen  to  the 
diffioalties  snd  disHpointments  oonneoted  with  the 
Bmopettn  mission  (^l  Oor.  23}. — 8.  now  we  llTe:  the 
reaasozing  tidings  btoiuht  new  life  to  FaoL  We  leam 
from  Ac  18  and  1  Oot.  23  that  be  had  arrived  at 
Obiinth  in  a  very  depwesed  condition,  bat  the  return 
of  Timothy  lestcued  his  flagsins  oonzage  and  made 
him  throw  nimseU  into  Us  woHc  inth  new  test — 11-18. 
Paul's  pcayer  for  the  Thessalonians  contains  three 
petitaona :  (a)  that  tbe  apostle  may  be  enabled  to 
return,  (fr)  that  the  Thewalonians  themselves  may  be 
*'  estoUished  in  holiness,"  (e)  that  the  Church  may 
increase  and  aboond. — 11.  Note  tbe  Unking  of  the 
"  Lord  Jeeoa  "  with  God  in  this  verse  (pp.  W7f.}.~12. 
Inatenie  and  abomd:  Theaealonioa  is  described  as  a 
"  modd  Oiareh  "  in  I7,  yet  then  ase  further  poari- 
Inlities  before  it,  and  Bud  gives  ft,  as  a  motto  for  the 
futtue,  the  injunction  "  increase  and  abound  " ;  ef. 
also  4i  and  4io.— 18.  wltii  all  his  lataiti:  at  tbe 
Parousia  Cbiist  is  to  be  accompanied  all  His  saints, 
«.«.  those  who  have  fallen  aaleep  in  Cfariat  {ef.  414). 

IV.  1-12.  Praetfeal  Bihortattoos  to  Pvl^  of  Life 
and  BroflHrir  Low.r--The  Orarah  at  Tbesealonioa  has 
began  well  and  ii  enoonraged  togofonrazd. 

1.  abMBd:  Sii*.— aMatn,  etc.:  the  inonki^ 
tioo  of  snob  an  demeotaiy  principle  of  oonduot  seems 
strange,  but  we  need  to  remonber  that  certain  heathen 
oolte  regarded  immoiolity  as  port  of  the  ritoal  of 
worabip,  and  religion  and  imminaht^  wefe  to  them 
almost  oonvertiUe  terms.  This  oonseeratian  of  vioe 
in  pagantom  made  it  absolntely  necessary  for  Pool  to 
faiBiBt  upon  moral  parity. — 4.  hta  own  Teasel :  either 
(a)  bis  own  wife,  or  (6)  his  own  body.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  1  P.  37  the  term  "  weaker  veeeel "  is 
definitely  applied  to  the  wife  and  that  there  is  no 
sample  of  Its  application  to  the  body,  most  conunen- 
taton  adopt  the  fosmor  interpietetimi.  The  verse 
en  johw  fldMity  to  tha  marxiage  vow. — 6.  no  man  tnt- 


paaa :  the  words  mi^^t  be  tzanalated  as  in  AT, '  :k 
no  man  go  bey<md  and  defaaud  hia  bnttcr  it 
matter."  but  the  otmtexfe  ahowa  that  BV  ii  to  b 
praferred.   AY  intrades  »  nair  liiio  of  thought, 
dealing  in  basmees,  whidi  b  iirelevazit  to  theooetsiL- 
9.  lore  of  tta  brethren :  the  aAeatM»  of  Ckaeai 
f(H'  each  other.   The  tenn  "biDtfaer"  in  KTiintc* 
deeoribe  the  relatiooHhip  betweeo  CSicistiaiM  (Hich 
Misaim  and  Esepannon  (f  Chriatianilt,  i,  108 
11.  itnijr  to  be  «llM:    the  word  "stody"  n  n 
original  means,  "  to  be  ombttionB.'*    It  is  nsedtb: 
Bom.  15ao,  2  Cor.  S9,  "  Moke  it  jour  MsUia ; 
parsoe  yonr  <ndinary  avooattons  vritli  a  qaiet  msl 

IV.  18-18.  The  Coodlflon  of  tha  Dead.— Tin  ^ 
graph  is  written  to  allay  a  misgiTing  wbidi  hid  mm 
among  tite  Thessalonian  C3i»tiiaiu  toot  oertoki rite 
friends  who  had  died  would  be  deprived  of  theiiHr 
in  the  riorf  of  the  promised  Parousia..  Fad  iu 
ibo  doubt  by  asserting  thai  tlte  dead  would  k  ok 
at  the  Ponaaia,  and  so  voald  be  at  no  dhidnan 
omnnared  with  the  Uvu^.    Cf.  1  Oor.  15*. 

181  no  hope  :  the  hop^oaanees  ot  the  aaaiatic 
in  the  pneenoe  of  death  is  indicated  the  dona 
iatio  inscription  on  the  graves  in  pagan  eeaelsa 
"  gaiBweU.'*  aihip  hi  Jesoa:  tbe  ovwaal  » 
"  thioagh  JeoQS,"  and  we  nflut  eithec  liaiAln'rii 
who  have  been  pot  to  sleep  by  Jeaaa,"  or  coBaietas 
phrase  with  the  foUowing  (douse  :  "  Hkm  who  hp 
been  pat  to  sleep  will  God  thiou^  J^sua  ba|  vzi 
him."— IS.  by  tta  word  of  ttke  Lwd:  cither  [am 
state  meet  mode  by  Jesos  iriiioh  was  fcintiw  to  ft  1 
but  hai  now  been  kwt;  (6)  some  inward  and  qi*rj 
teaehinfc  whkdi  Viml  olaims  to  have  reeeivBd  bm  a 
Riaea  Ohiiat-^wa  ttai  an  ■■?•:  Pknl  ohnmhi 
the  time  opeoted  to  live  to  see  tbe  riifiiaii  u 
npeotatfon  mdnally  diminished  {tf.  Phfl.  IJ3H 
no  wbe  preeeae :  will  havenopreoedeaoeorsdnslM 
over. — 17.  with  a  ihont:  t.fl.  of  oommood.  Tterr 
is  often  used  of  tbe  order  issoed  by  a  boatewaai 
orew. — andiangal ;  tiie  word  oocurB  in  NT  sgais  ={ 
in  Jade  9.-4nunp :  trumpet  Mt.  243 1, 1  Ok 
Tbe  obieot  tbe  shoot  and  tbe  tanmpet  is  t»  ai 
thedead. 

Tbe  conception  of  tbe  resurieotion  in  this  pawr 
00 loured  throngfaout  by  Paul's  b^Uef  in  tbe  aesn*  < 
the  Poroosia.  Death  is  foUowwJ  by  a  afeep  :i 
return  of  Christ.  Paal  afterwords  oatgmr  tbi  ^ 
tioa,  for  in  3  Oor.  68  be  savs  that  "  to  be  ahoMsi 
the  body  k  to  be  pnaent  with  the  LonL".  lAa^ 
remember,  therefmre,  that  this  psewge  nnsitawrTr 
eariiw  and  cruder  view,  and  must  not  r^gatd  A«i 
final  statement  of  his  poaition. 

V.  1-11.  Panl's  Warataig  to  tha  rihUiMMi  ai 
Prepaiedlw  tbe  ParooBla. 

2.  aa  a  tUet  ta  the  night:  the  v«wib 
(Mt.  3443).  Thzonghont  thia  paragxapb  tta  ■> 
naaa  at  the  Panmrfa  is  emphannd.— &  mm  rfVi 
a  Hebraism,  meaning  ^ose  who  bavo  beevi  adidhMj 
8.  tiaaitelate:  ^.  with  this  pasaage  tiw  fafcrte 
tion  of  the  Christian's  armour  in  EUu  6i3-«r-* 
wake  or  *lmfp :  *.«.  whether  we  an  afava  or  Sidv 
the  Parousia  tains  place. 

V.  ll-as.  Inidiy  OeMb  snd 
Oiristians  ue  ntf^  to  reapeet  thsfr 
offioen  and  ministen  are  mentioned  in  thw 
this  verse  impliee  that  tbe  ChaiTsfa  had  !■ 
ministoy  at  'fhessaloniea  was  a  minirtij 
Those  who  laboured  most  were  n^na 
being  over  the  Church.   They  on  eai 
and  love,  not  by  reason  of  any  oftaM 
"for  their  work's  sake."— 14  ataaaM* 
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n  inmstenoe  apoa  the  numtouuioe  of  diioipliiie.  Tbfi 
liamnlerly  are  prob»bly  thoea  who  had  abonaoDed  tiwir 
egukr  bofliaeas  under  Uie  excatement  of  the  expected 
Voooan.— 17.  R^oIm  ahrap  . . .  glv*  thanks.  Tbew 
ijuaotaons  16061^0  illuminaUon  when  read  in  the  light 
i  the  oonditaon  of  the  Tbeesaloniw  (%uroh.  There 
ras  peneoation--tbe7  had  lost  their  leader — deaUk 
ad  been  aotive  in  thetr  ranki — yet  they  are  told  to 
ejoioe  and  give  tiuuiks. — 19.  QimcA  not :  the  apoetle 
I  referring  to  those  manifestatirae  of  the  Spirit  which 
rere  seen  in  preaohing,  BpeakiDg  with  tongues,  healings, 
ta.  in  tlw  earty  CSiuTon  (1  Cor.  12»-ii*).— BO.  prove 
B  thlnga ;  i.e,  diaoriminate  between  the  tme  awl  the 
Use.  One  of  the  diffioultiee  of  tiie  eariy  Church  was 
>  find  mne  criterion  to  distinguish  the  gennlne  and 
ptuicniB  extneorions  of  the  spintnal  life  (1  Cior.  I23*, 

Jn.  4i~6,  Rev.  32  ;  tf.  Didaehr.,  xi.ff.). 

V.  2^28.  ConoioslOD. — 28.  The  closing  benediction 
ammeoding  the  Theaaalonian  Christians  to  God. — 
pixlt  and  Mnil  and  body :  if  we  press  the  i^irase,  homsa 
atuie  is  threefold,  consisting  of :  (a)  a  body,  the 
hysioal  organism ;  (&)  aoul,  the  principle  of  life,  the 
toial  and  intelleotoal  side  of  man  ;  (c)  sinrit,  the  oij^ui 
C  oommnnion  with  Qod.  Bat  wheuier  this  tripartite 
iieory  repreeente  I^ul's  permanent  view  is  open  to 
oubt,  aa  elsewhere  he  speaks  in  terms  of  dnslity  as 

flesh  and  spirit." — 26.  M  read  to  all :  a  phrase  which 
tiows  that  I^nl  intended  his  epistles  not  merely  for 
lie  leaders  of  the  Choroh,  but  foe  the  wh<^  otnnmmiity , 
lolnding  the  humblest  and  poorest. 

n.  THBSSALONIANS 

L  1-12.  Introdnotoiy.  Thanksgiving  for  the  past 
nd  prayer  for  the  fnture,  P&ul  thanks  Ood  for  the 
rowmg  love  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  and  their 
lyalty  under  perseoution,  and  prays  that  Uiey  mav  be 
Donted  worthy  of  their  high  oallmg  at  the  day  01  the 
Old.  when  they  will  receive  "  leat "  and  their  opponents 

etemal  destruction." 

8.  For  the  emphasis  on  faith  and  love,  see  1  Th.  I3*. 
-4.  peneoutlona:  cf.  1  Th.  214-16.— 5.  whleh  .  .  . 
ulgeDiont  of  God :  tnis  phrase  is  obviously  parentbeti- 
li.  Some  BoholaiB  womd  omit  it  altogether  on  the 
round  that  it  breaks  the  flow  of  the  sentence,  bat  we 
ave  no  MS  warrant  for  this.    The  anteoedent  to 

which  "  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  previous  sen- 
snce,  and  is  probably  found  in  the  words  "  patience 
nd  faith."      Your  heroic  faith  under  perseoution 

.  ,  affords  a  proof  of  what  awaits  you  in  the  day  of 
^od's  final  judgment "  (Miltigan).— 7.  at  the  revela- 
OQ :  at  the  reappearance  or  Paroosia  of  the  Lord 
•om  heaven. — 8.  In  flaming  fire:  it  is  better  to 
snneot  these  wrads  with  pievioas  clause  (RV)  than 
-ith  the  {oUowing  (AV).  For  the  appearance  of  Christ 
I  a  flame  of  fire  cf.  the  appearance  of  Ood  in  OT 
Ex.  32,  1321,  19i8.  24i?:  Ps.  I812  j  la  6615).— 
.  eteraal  destnietion :  the  word  translated  "  eternal  ** 
leans  "  ^o-long,"  and  need  not  denote  "  everiasting  " 
nleas  the  context  requires  it.  In  this  veise  the  oonteit 
robabfy  does  require  it. 

n.  1-12.  Tin  WMono^ptlen  ttf  fhe  Panmla^Iliis 

action  forms  the  heart  of  the  epistle.  The  prerioos 
fiapter  is  merely  an  introduction,  and  the  following 
iapter  merely  a  conclusion,  to  this  paragra^.  The 
hoesalonians  seem  to  have  misinterpreted  Paul's 
caching  about  the  Pamnsia,  witii  disastrous  effect, 
he  beUef  that  Chiut  was  immediately  to  reappear 
loiDoghly  diso^uused  their  Hves,  &i  this  paragraph 
aul  tries  to  ranove  the  mi8ocaio^)t>on,  and  definitely 
ffinns  that  the  Puoana  cannot  take  ^aoe  tOl  eertain 


ocoiditions  have  been  folflUed.  JUstib  of  all  mt«t  oome 
the  apostasy  and  the  rev^tacm  of  ^e  Han  of  Sin. 
At  i»«eent,  however,  there  is  a  restraining  power  at 
woiv  which  makes  this  revelation  impossible.  When 
the  restraining  power  is  removed,  the  lawless  one  will 
appear,  and  -wm.  be  followed  by  ChriBt^  who  will  day 
hnn  with  the  bteath  of  His  mouth. 

The  meaning  of  this  section  has  been  keenly  and 
Tohmdnously  debated.  The  two  pcnnts  iriiioh  have 
to  be  decided  before  the  passt^  can  be  ri^Uy  inter- 
preted are :  (a)  Who  is  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  T  (h)  What 
is  the  "  power  that  restrains  "  T  Probably  the  most 
satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  is :  (a)  the 
"  Man  of  Sin  "  repreemts  Antiofarist,  who  is  ezpeoted 
by  Panl  to  arise  out  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hitherto, 
it  must  be  remembered,  opposition  to  Christianity  had 
oome  almost  entaroly  from  the  Jews,  and  it  was  quite 
natural  for  Paul  to  think  that  the  intense  hatred  of 
Judaism  would  embody  itself  in  the  person  of  some 
Jewish  antagonist.  Just  as  the  siarlt  of  love  had 
become  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  spirit  of  hate 
would  embody  ileelf  in  Antichrist.  This  view  seems, 
on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  than  the  theory  that 
the  "  Man  of  Sn  "  will  emanate  from  the  pagan  worid, 
though  the  phrase  '*  he  sitteth  in  the  Temple  of  God, 
setting  himself  forth  as  God  "  would  be  very  appHoable 
to  Owgula's  attempt  to  ^fiuie  the  Temple,  and  the 
later  cult  of  Ceeaar  worsmp  which  deified  the  Roman 
Emperor.  (6)  "  The  power  that  reetiains "  on  this 
theory  is  the  Roman  Empire,  whioh  had  always  hitherto 
protected  Christianity  against  lawless  attacks  from  the 
Jews.    Cf.  pp.  <tl6.  631.  774f. 

In  pfaiin  Xaglish  the  passage  seems  to  mean :  The 
Puousia  win  oot  oome  without  aigns  and  warnings. 
Antichrist  must  appear  first,  and  Antichrist  will 
embody  the  Jewish  nostility  to  the  Christian  ^th. 
At  {Hesoit  tiie  Roman  Empire  is  holding  this  hostility 
fat  oheok.  The  time  wiU  oome,  however,  whm  this 
leetraint  will  be  withdrawn.  Then  Antichrist  will  be 
let  loose  and  Christ  will  reappear  to  challenge  and 
destroy  him. 

[It  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  mystery  of  Iaw> 
leesneee,  and  self -deification  of  the  man  of  sin,  refers  to 
the  temper  manifested  in  Cdigula,  that  it  is  difficult, 
with  all  Bftul's  reasim  for  exasperation  wiUi  the  Jews 
and  lurid  anticipations  of  their  impending  fate  (I  Th. 
214-16),  to  believe  that  he  would  expect  such  an  out- 
break of  lawlessness  and  deification  of  a  man  to  spring 
from  a  people  so  passionatdy  mtmotheistic  and  devoted 
to  the  Law.  It  n  aooordingly  at  least  [fusible  to  in- 
terpret the  passage  in  the  following  way : — The  mystery 
of  lawlearaees  has  already  manifested  itsdf  in  Caligula- 
At  present  it  is  held  in  dieok  h^CSandius,  the  reigning 
emperor  of  Rtnae.  When  be  is  "  taken  out  of  the 
way,"  his  snooessor  will  be  the  mui  of  sin,  oarryii^  to 
a  climax  the  impious  tendencies  already  revealed 
Caligula.  The  guuded  oharaoter  of  the  language  is 
mn(£  easier  to  understand  if  Paul  identified  the  man 
of  sin  with  the  next  Roman  emperor.  Thwe  was  no 
Buoh  need  for  cautious  language  u  the  Empire  |dayed 
a  good  part  thron^tont. — ^AiB-P.] 

\  by  Hdstle  w  irom  Hi:  feiged  letters,  parpoTtin|o; 
to  oome  m>m  Paul,  were  apparently  oiroulatea  by  his 
opponents.  The  viewthat  1  Th.  ismeantdoee  notseem 
tiKelv. — S.  the  man  of  Sin :  Antichrist. — 4.  The  '*  Man 
of  Sm  "  will,  by  his  own  deliberate  action,  usurp  the 
dignity  and  prerc^tives  of  God. — 6.  that  wbleh  re- 
straUwth:  the  Rtuoan  Empire (eee  above).  The  term 
"  mystery  "  is  nsed  in  KT  not  in  its  modem  smse, 
i.e.  someuiins  titat  is  unintdligiUe.  bat  to  ^nify  "  a 
seoret  whioh haa been  ot  ii  tobeievealed"  Ig*). 
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Panl's  Btatement  that  the  "  myatery  of  lawleesneas 
doth  ■lieady  work  "  pnts  oat  of  ooait  ail  theories 
vhioh  try  to  find  AntiohriBt  in  some  later  historical 
fignre.  eg.  Napoleon.— 8.  slay  •  •  .  breath  0(  his 
moiifli :  ^.  la,  114t  Ps.  336.— a  pow«r  .  .  .  signs, 
ete. :  the  Uiree  words  osed  here  are  the  NT  words  ior 
"  mitMlet."— 11.  God  Midetti  Ornn :  Rom.  I24,  26» 
38.  We  Aoald  state  this  differraitly  in  modem  phrase- 
ology. We  should  say  "  God  has  ordained  that  tiiose 
who  disobey  Him  and  wilfully  blind  their  eyes  to  the 
light  shall  aH  into  error.  These  peo^e  disobeyed  Him 
and  therefore  fell  under  the  scope  <k  the  law."  Bsol 
pats  the  matter  more  aliortly,  tuid  makes  God  the 
direct  agent  in  the  individnd  case. 

n.  iS-17.  Farthw  Tliaiiksgl<riiig  and  Pr^en—In 
oontrast  to  the  men  mentioned  in  10-12,  Paul  thanks 
God  for  the  Qiristians  whom  God  ohoee  for  salvation. 
The  paragraph  oonolndes  with  a  brief  doxology. 

16.  tradlttODs:  here  refen  to  the  aotuid  teaohing 
given  W  the  apostle,  wbethw  oral  or  written. 

m.  Final  Coanseb  and  Exhoitaflwo. — The  apostle 
(a)  asks  txa  the  prawrs  of  th*  Theesalonian  CSuistians 
on  his  own  behalf  (1-5) ;  {b)  warns  Uiem  against  dis- 
orderly oonduot  (6-15) ;  (c)  ooocludes  with  a  bene- 
diction (16-18), 

1-6.  The  request  for  prayer  contains  two  points: 

a)  that  tiie  worn  of  the  Lord  may  make  rapid  progress  ; 

b)  that  the  apoeUe  and  bis  foUowers  may  be  delivered 
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from  their  opponents.  The  ehaiaoter  of  the  opporitiaa 
is  not  speoined,  bat  we  may  sunnise  that  it  emanated 
mainly  from  the  Judaisng  pArty. — 8.  tfOB  Ik*  effl 
one:  the  Greek  word  may  be  Mther  mnitmilim  (RV, 
as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer)  or  neuter  (AV>. 

6-16.  Hm  Betaoka  to  the  DlHilarir^Uiider  tkp 
inflnenee  at  tine  Paioana  ^^op^  some  ^nwaaaknlBB 
CSiriBtians  abaodoned  tholr  onunaiy  oooapatiooa  aod 
daimed  the  light  to  be  simported  by  the  Cbarek, 
Paul  points  to  his  own  otmcmot  at  Theesalonioa,  vd 
wams  the  Giuroh  to  withdraw  itB  sai^xirt  from  thaw 
who  will  not  work.— 0.  in  labour  and  tramfi:  m 
1  THu  29.— 11.  mnlc  not  at  ete. :  them  ia  a  pin 
00  the  words  in  the  oridnal  Qieefc  whieb  it  is  diaeut 
to  leprodnoe  in  Ttingliah.  "  Dt^ig  no  bosiiteBB  bot  ' 
being  busybodies  "  is  probaUy  the  nesrast  eqaivakot  ' 
—18.  In  well-dotalg:  this  is  geowrally  intenneted  c( 
acts  of  obarity  or  Chiiatian  eervioo,  bat  there  la  do  Irat 
that  suoh  a  limitation  is  intended.  The  ^mae  todt- 
eates  every  form  of  honourable  action,  in  use  cwdiBsij 
seoobr  oalUngs  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  eeivice  of  tiis 
Cbxaob. 

16-18.  Bmedletfon  and  FamralL— IT.  Tte  lalirti- 

tlon :  the  oironlation  of  forged  epostJea  (t^.  22)  made  it 
necessary  for  Paul  to  add  at  the  end  at  his  lefiten  t 
signature  in  hia  own  handwriting  (1  Oor.  Qd. 
611).  The  main  body  of  the  epiatle  waa  geoB^ 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis. 
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L  Amom  tiie  P&alme  letten,  the  i^Mstolio  authonhip 
Kt  the  Pastoral  EjuetieB  is  still  the  moat  keenly  oon- 
tfBbod.  The  viev  of  earlier  oritios — that  these  doon- 
n.ent>  an  soMy  the  work  of  a  later  imitator  of  thio 
apoati»-Hnni  be  frankly  abaodnMd.  A  post-ftuline 
date  is  oertainfy  not  reqtuied  hj  the  enon  asniled, 
lor  even  if,  as  is  onlikely  (1  Tun.  I3-11*),  Onostio 
tflaideiMies  are  implied,  these  arose  eariier,  not  later, 
than  Paul's  lifetime.  Jnat  as  httle  is  sooh  a  date 
involved  in  the  eoolesiaBtioal  sitoatitHi  disidosed.  since 
that,  OS  we  shall  see,  neoessitates  the  dizeotly  opposite 
oonolusion.  iSnxnonr,  the  letten  contain  statements 
highly  improbable  in  an  admiring  imitator  {e,g.  I  Tim.  1 
150.  2  Tim.  I15},  and  embody  a  snke  of  personal  and 
historioal  allndons  whioh  are  teaaspaxeatly  aathentio, 
being  partiy  independent  of  any  existing  source  of 
information  and  partly  ont  of  harmony  with  extant 
lefncnoea  to  the  persons  ssd  the  plaoes  named  (1  Tim.  1 
3,  2  TUm.  4io-i5,2o,  Tit.  I5,  eta).  So  oogent  are 
ust  oonsidMataons  that,  evea  among  liberal  oritioB, 
many  of  the  sections  eonoemed  are  now  aoknoiriedged 
to  be  Pauline,  the  remainder  of  tbo  letteia  bnng 
aasigned  to  a  later  writer  who  embedded  these  genoine 
frMmeats  in  his  own  oompositions. 

2.  It  is  between  this  and  tho  traditional  view  that 
we  have  to  choose.  And  the  ohdoe  is  diffioult. 
Against  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  entire  letters  it  is 
nraed  that  (1)  much  of  their  teaohing*  tioth  in  content 
aiM  in  method,  is  un-Paaline ;  (2)  t&  vooabulary  and 
style  ore  unlike  thoee  of  the  aporae ;  (3)  the  epistles 
oannot  be  fitted  into  Paul's  life  as  portrayed  in  Aote, 
and  we  lack  proof  of  his  release  from  his  first  Roman 
impriscHUnent ;  and  (4)  the  letters  themselves  reveal 
broken  sequences  and  seU-oontxadioticms  (e^.  oontrast 
2Tnn.4iiatiA42i).  Careful  examinatfam shows  t^t 
in  the  owe  of  (3)  8nd(4),muobcrf(l),andttis  fintpart 
of  (2)  the  evidmoe  isinoonolusiTe.  But  the  difficulty  le- 
speoting  the  mi-Paoline  use  of  portides  and  connecting 
links  is  serious :  it  is  just  in  such  subtle  pcants  titat  a 
writer  onoonsoiouBly  reveals  himself.  A  further  diffi- 
oolty  most  be  allowed  in  Tit.  33 :  such  a  desoription 
seems  soaroelv  applioable  to  Paul.  The  main  strength 
of  1^  oriticu  tnecny,  however,  lies  not  in  any  single 
di£Bonlfrjr,  bat  in  the  cumnlative  eflsot  of  a  Icng  series. 
Were  the  problem  only  that  of  langnage  or  style  or 
teoohing  or  histoiioal  situation  or  appormt  oontra- 
diotions  in  the  text,  it  might  more  easily  yield  to 
oppooiiig  oonaideiations.  It  is  th»  faot  uiat,  on 
the  ttaiditional  tJwory,  to  many  independent  points 
have  to  be  "  exfriained  "  that  provokes  doaht  and 
beaitation. 

3.  On  tba  other  hand,  the  oitioal  view  its^  is  not 
without  its  perplexitiee.  (1)  The  external  evidence  for 
Uie  e[HBtlee  is  strong ;  (2)  the  sohemea  of  partition 
gaggened  are  over-intricate  and  nnoonviDoina ;  (3)  tkeie 
to  no  Mtirfftotoiy  theoy  of  a  "  twdmoy  "  irttioa  would 


aooonnt  for  the  letters,  that  tuusJly  advanced  being 
manifest^  inadeqaata,  A  jS^eater  difficulty  remains. 
The  oontmoed  identity  of  "  bishop  "  and  "  presbyter," 
the  fact  tiiat  the  peooliar  posttun  of  Timothy  and 
Titos  would  be  highly  imjaobable  at  aqy  later  praiod 
(points  appearing  oatnde  the  **  Pauline  fragments 
and,  poaaiHy,  gronnd  of  Paul's  imprisonment 
(2  ^m.  29*),  require  an  apostolio  date  for  these  docu- 
ments, fi^t  if  they  were  issued  by  another  writer  before 
or  shortly  after  Paul's  deatii,  how  could  they  so  eonly 
have  gamed  ourreaoy  as  the  apostle's  own  composi- 
tion f  ftaally.  it  is  only  jnsi  to  point  out  tJiat  the 
ohisf  indivMiw  diffioolty  m  the  tiaditional  view  is 
largely  neutralised  if  we  suppose  (as  the  fitoary  oustoms 
of  the  age  unqnestionabjv  allow)  t^t  many  of  the 
stylistio  traits  of  the  lettera  ore  due  to  Pisal'a 
amanuensis. 

4.  There  are  thus  strong  arguments  and  serioas 
difficulties  on  both  sides,  and  the  final  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  yet.  More  hgbt  is  required,  and  mean- 
while tibe  venuot  must  remain  an  open  one.  Tia 
PaaUne  autbor^p  is  assuredly  oot  disrooved :  on  the 
oontrary,  the  evidence  is  more  favouraUe  to  it  tonlay 
than  for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  reoaonahly  oertain 
titat  partioular  seotacMis  the  eiRstles  come  from  the 
apostle's  own  hand.  At  the  same  time,  the  PB,uline 
oathonhip  of  the  letten  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
positively  established — a  statement  whioh  governs  all 
allnnons  to  *'  Paol "  as  their  writer,  thnraj^wut  the 
peresent  oommentary. 

6.  The  traditional  authonhip  is  usnolW  held  to 
necessitate  Paul's  release  from  his  first  Roman  im- 
prisonment (contrast  Bartiet,  Kxp.  TUI,  v.  28).  Cta 
this  aHomption,  his  subsequent  movements  may  be 
oonieotuna  as  follows :  (1)  a  visit  to  Iboodonia  and 
Asia  {^liL  224,  Phm.  23) ;  (2)  evangelisation  of  Spain 
(Rom.  I634,  1  Clem,  f  6) ;  (3)  a  minion  in  Crete 
(Tit^  I3) ;  (4)  a  journey  up  the  coast  of  Asia  B0nor 
(1  Tim.  I3,  2  Tim.  413,20)  towards  Maoedonia  and 
Aohaia  (2  Tim.  420),  with  a  view  to  wintering  in 
Nioopdis  (Tit.  Sia).  Daring  this  last  joom^  1  Tim. 
and  lUt.  may  wdl  have  been  written  about  A.ziw  66 
from  Maoedooio.  Shortly  afterwards  the  apostle  was 
rearrested  and  taken  back  to  Rome,  whence  he 
despatched  2  Tim.  The  oritioal  theory  dates  the 
letters  between  A,D.  90  and  115,  and  in  the  order  2  Tim.^ 
Tit.,  I  Tim.   See  also  pp.  772.  816f. 

6L  Literature. — Commeniaries  Ma)  Humi^iieyi  (CB), 
Horton  fOentB),  Straohan  (WNT).  Brown  (WeBt.C); 
(6)  BUioott,  AlfonU  Bwnard  (COT),  Liddon,  White 
(EOT) }  (e)  Ytm  Soden  (HO),  B.  WflilB  (Hey.),  Kdbler 
(8NT),  M.  DibeUus  (HNT),  Wohlenbere  (ZK);  (d) 
Hummer  (ExB).  Other  Literaiure  :  Artaoles  in  Diction- 
aries. Discussions  in  Histories  of  Apontolio  Age, 
Inttoduotuui  to  NT  and  to  Paolme  epistles ;  Hort, 
OStrMwii  Jedssts  and  JudMiHe  OVufiMM!^ 
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Qatn  perilB  beset  the  ohurohes  in  Asia.  Ealse 
teaohwif  l^ieatm  to  snbmt  tho  CauiBtiaa  &ith  and 
oorrapt  ChrisUan  oonduet  Confronted  by  this  ddioate 
idtuation,  'Hmotfay,  Paul's  delegate,  seems  to  have 
revealed  a  certain  look  of  deoisioa  and  a  tendency  to 
heed  mere  theoretical  disouBsion  concerning  truth, 
^ul  Bends  him  Bolomn  and  fatherly  oounseL  Tho 
antidote  to  error  oonsiata  partly  in  the  truo  positive 
dootrine  and  jwttitv  in  strong  oE^uiisation,  capable  of 
sa^uaiding  it.  The  letter  oontains  detailed  guidanoe 
on  Uieae  ptnnts,  aooompanied  hy  inatmotaon  and  enr 
ooungemeut  legaxding  Timothy  a  own  oondoet  in  the 
erisifl. 

L  Introdnetory. 

(a)  L  II.  SatntattHL— Paul  greets  Timothy,  his  true 
son  in  the  fait^  The  oharaotor  of  his  oommunioation 
leads  him  to  write,  even  to  a  pemcaial  friend,  in  his 
o£^ial  capacity  ajB  an  apoetJe  by  Divine  commandment. 

1.  God  oar  Savlomr.— This  title  is  not  applied  to  God 
by  Paul  outside  the  Pastorals.  It  is,  however,  familiar 
in  or,  and  appeals  also  in  Lk.  14;*  and  Jude  25. — 
Christ  Jeans  our  hope:  cf,  CoL  127.  This  union  of 
Christ  Jesus  with  God  as  the  aoaroe  of  Paul's  apostle- 
ship,  like  th«r  asaooiatiiM  in  2  under  the  vinoulum  of 
a  sinde  [n^tosition.  oaxriea  important  thsologioal  in^ 
pUci^ma— 4.  mwqri  added  to  Baal's  asual  salntft* 
uoo  only  here  and  2  Tim.  I3,  cf.  2  Jn.  3. 

(6)  L  3-20.  Reminder  of  Paol'i  Vwbal  Obaqie. 

8-11.  The  False  Teaeblng,  and  a  EHgnsslon  on  tb» 
Law.— Some  years  before,  Paul  had  foretold  that  error 
would  assail  the  Church  in  Aaia  (Ac.  202()f.).  His  fear 
had  now  been  lealised.  On  his  recent  visit  to  Bfaoa* 
donia  (Intzo.  ^  B)  he  had  already  givw  Timottiy  inBtnio< 
tioD  oonoeming  it,  and  Mus  he  here  renews.  The 
auUiority  of  the  enorista  to  teach  is  not  disputed. 
Periiaps  all  Christian  men  oould  engage  in  teaching ; 
Zahn.  IHT,  ii.  96 :  it  is  the  oonteat  01  their  dootrine 
that  is  ohalleiued.  This  seems  to  have  taken  the 
tarn.  tA  a  apemiatiTe  Judaisni-^ts  erponwts  posed  as 
**  teachers  ot  the  law  " — dealing  with  legendary  matter 
te.g.  the  Haf^adah)  alien  to  the  Ooenel's  purpose. 
Bach  doctrine  is  (a)  evil  in  tendency,  leading  to  "  vain 
talldng  "  and  aiinlees  diBcuasions  (inolnding,  perhaps, 
"  the  trivial  oasuis^  which  oonstituted  no  small  part 
of  the  Halacha  *'— Hortl  {cf.  Tit.  lio) ;  (6)  imtemrU, 
missing  the  tame  end  of  the  Cbristian  teaching— not 
neeless  ooatirommy,  bat  love  (5)— Mid  so  oonstitating  a 
"  different  dootrine  "  (3) ;  (c)  ignorant,  its  propoundeis 
anderstanding  neithw  their  own  aasertaons  nor  tiieir 
Bubject-mattCT  (7).  This  disparaging  reference  to  self- 
styled  "  teaohers  of  the  law,  however — hero  follows  a 
brief  dineeaion  (8-1 1)— does  not  im[dy  condemnation 
of  the  Law  itself.  It  is  on^  its  misuse  t^t  Paul 
depreoatee.  The  Law  is  good,  if  a  teacher  builds  on 
knowledge  of  its  teue  design,  the  restraining  of  wrong- 
doers. Saoh  a  view  of  the  Law,  indeed,  is  tiiat  irtiion 
harmonisea  with  Fbnl's  own  Go^l  of  Ood's  gloiy. 

6.  eonselenee  and  faith:  viewed  throughoat  the 
Pastorals  as  closely  inter-related. — 6.  swerved:  pep- 
haps  "  failed  "  or  *^  forgotten  "  (Brp.  VII,  vi  373).— 
8.  good:   the  Qr.  word  signifies  beauty  as  well  as 

Eidnen  Bom.  7i6).— 9.  law:  eitlm  ttie  libsaio 
w  or  "  law  **  in  g«ienil.  probably  the  former  if  the 
aooompanying  list  of  sins  lollowB,  as  some  hold,  the 
order  of  the  jDeoalogue.  For  snpplementaiy  view,  see 
Bom.  S20.  Moffatt  (IMT,  p.  410)  needlessly  sees  in  this 
paragraph  proof  of  the  writer's  sub-Pauline  environ- 
ment.— moidMMi:  more  probably  "  emitem  "  intg,). — 
10.  sound:  oontnst  S  Tim.  217.  This  mpb  meta^bor 


lef,  mg.),  not  found  in  I^ol  ontsidB  the  PastoiaJa,  w 
oomnum  in  anoient  Gr.,  and  must  have  been  fataife/ 
to  him. — doeMne:  the  oonoeption,  found  in  thi 
f&stontls,  <^  a  system  of  belief  to  be  aooeptod  and 
guarded,  has  eironeonaly  been  dedaved  nn-Paobnc 
Not  only  was  it  an  inevitable  development  in  tb 
Oiuroh's  thought,  but  it  is  revealed  in  Paul's  eailiaa 
epistles  (1  Th.  4i,  2  Th.  215,  1  Cor.  15at,  ett). 

12-17.  Further  IMgresslMi  w  God's  Mmf^tbi! 
connexion  is  not  obvious.  P.  Ewald  has  soggestrd 
that  12-17  has  bem  dspUoed  and  ahonVl  pn^terir 
follow  I2.  It  is,  however,  in  keeping  with  Baal*s  stjit 
that  the  mention  of  the  Gospel  entrusted  to  him  ahoeld 
lead  to  such  an  ootburst  of  than k>^ ring.  He,  tfae 
persecutor,  forgiven  because  ignoiaot  {cf.  Lk.  23  54.  an 
the  close  parallel  in  TeslameMt  qf  JuiaM  193), 
counted  tzustworthy  for  God's  service.  To  luigjVeuiM 
was  added  salvation.  For.  aooompuiying  CknA'y 
giaoe  to  him.  &ith  had  supplanted  his  "  nnbeKef,' 
and  love  his  former  cruelty.  In  Uiis  meroy  beetaped 
on  himself  he  sees  a  special  fitoeaa.  Since  be,  Itai, 
is  chief  of  nnneis  (who  but  Paul  oonld  have  wtittea 
this  T)  it  forms  tiua  supreme  example  of  Ood^a  loaf- 
suffering  wi^  sinners  generally. 

1&.  Injarlon :  «.&  one  who  oommits  violnit  ontaca 
—IK.  laithfiU  h  the  saying;  a  formula,  peooliaT  to  the 
Butorab,  used  to  afflm  that  an  aworuMi  is  iwlialiln, 
It  sometbues  introduoea,  and  aometimes  Mlows,  th> 
declaration  (either  in  an  afAorism  or  in  a  icamtl 
statem«it  of  doctrine)  of  what  is  apparutly  an  aeeeptoi 
beliet  The  >avin^  here  is  plainfy  a  familiar  maxim, 
which  implies  Qmst's  pre-existenoe,  oonfeaeea  Ha  la- 
camation,  bat  lays  chief  strees  upon  tte  imfc  d 
salvaticm.— WKthy,  etc. :  t^f.  Bnooh,  Mi. — ekM;  aae 
man  draws  nearer  to  the  li^t  he  gains  a  oleaior  tUm 
of  his  own  «hadow.~17.  mngstcnal:  raUier.  "^Ks^ 
of  the  ages,"  i.e.  of  the  great  periods  into  whidi  Jeaid 
tiiought  divided  time.  There  is  no  alhp^on  lo  tfes 
Gnostio  "  csons." — only  God :  some  antiioritiaa  wnm^ 
insert "  wte  "  from  Bom.  I627. 

18-^  Hu  CkUgt  Bmwad.^ — PkoI  now  reteins  ta 
the  charge  oommilled  to  Tlmo^y  (I3-S)  bom  w^bA 
he  has  Iwen  twioo  diverted.  That  (duuge,  once  ghna 
orally,  has  faUed  to  achieve  its  end.  He  now  reoomaak 
it  to  him  in  writing,  reminding  him  of  its  ooaaaaaoes 
with  the  Divine  jwomptings  which  pointed  him  o« 
{nig.)  for  the  ministry.  Paul's  purpoae  ia  that  T^Bdhf 
may  fulfil  his  Irast,  rich  in  Utoee  poesesskHia  ddibeatt 
rejeotaon  of  which  resulta  in  ahipnrm^  in  tba  fattii 
Of  this  Hymenteus  and  Alexander  am  examples,  «jkaa 
Paul  excommunioated,  in  the  hope  of  titeir  lanovety. 

18.  This  ehuge :  the  general  charge  *'  of  the  htim 
(to  deal  witii  the  sitoataon  in  Ana),  explained  n  detaii 
in  2iB.  mm  is  dear  from  "  tiieretore "  in  fi.— 
propbedes :  these  abo  aoocmipanied  TWrtiiy's  otdba- 
tion  (4i4). — ^wideh:  i.e.  good  wmscaowe.— ^bt  faM: 
Iio*.— SQL  HymMimi:  forUscRor^.  STbn.  Sqi— 
Alouuidflr:  a  oomnum  nama.  Then  is  no  fnei  d 
Identd^  with  any  of  ti»  Alexandm  of  An.  thi 
Hk.  I631,  2  Tim.  4i4.~d^*flnd.  etc. :  profaaUy  » 
oommnnication,  with  infliotion  of  bodily  diBMB: 
1  Cor.  63*,  p.  649.  A  remedial,  not  a  vinfirtiTa 
act:  Deissmann  {Li^fnm  AndeM  £euif , p. 30^ aae- 
neote  it  witii  the  anelent  enatom  of  exeoratiaB. 

n.  l-nL  16.  TteOkaigeBflapMtt«Cha<AB«*- 

(a)  m  1-15.  PrtleWonhllp.  1-7.  MteftM- 
Panl  requires,  as  ot  first  importanoa,  the  oAng  d 
public  prayer  in  a  oatholic  spirit.  tiue  CMHae'i 

rejection  ot  state-religion  nug^t  Mmear  ittmmmMt, 
eapeaiallynamflBkiHyandh^o«&J>(^1twi.Wif  I 
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loh  p^er  for  all  men  is  veU-jdeasipA  to  God.  For 
is  will  u  all  men's  aalvatioD  and  enlij^tenmeDi,  as  is 
iown  by  (o)  God's  own  Unity  (il  thei©  is  only  on© 
dd,  all  men  are  equallv  His  oare) ;  (b)  the  oneoefls  of 

0  Jfediator  (He,  as  flaot  repnamted  all  mankiiid) ; 
\d  (c)  the  oniTenal  purpose  of  Christ's  aaorifiofr— a 
ath  to  be  attested  in  its  proper  season.  Paul  hima^ 
iag  oonstituted  a  witneas. 

1.  IntarMHlMiB :  rathw,  "  petitioQs."— 8.  grafltjr: 
honesty  "  (AV)  beaia  it«  old  sense  of  "  propriety." — 
,  To  iateatpiet  titeee  vemea  as  anti-ChioBtio  euttiely 
stroyB  the  Be^ooioec^  thonght.— 6.  a  roMm:  Tb« 
word  eontains  tiie  pi^ositku  (fbnnd  also  m  ICt 
28)  denoting  "  instead  of. "-—7.  Cf.  2  Tim.  liz. 
VUk,  etc.:  insists  on  Paul's  apoetolio  aaihority, 
dob  the  false  teaoheis  probaU^  denied. 
U.  8-16.  The  BebAflonr  of  Women.— Publio  prayer, 
uaotezised  by  the  right  spizit,  must  be  offered  only 
Women's  part  is  to  cbnas  modeatir,  find^ 
»r  ohief  adornment  in  good  woito.  lliey  may 
ith«T  teaoh  in  paUio  nor  mlo,  Their'a  is  the  in- 
ior  position  (a)  beoause  woman  waa  created  later 
m  man ;  (b)  beoause,  while  his  first  sin  was  de- 
erate,  here  was  due  to  the  ease  with  which  she  waa 
leiTed — a  proof  of  her  unfitness  to  guide  othen. 
TCVtbelesB,  exhibiting  the  (aLristian  virtuee  in  her 
tural  epbitm  and  functions,  woman  shall  thereby 
rk  out  her  aalTatton.  Cf.  p.  660. 
j.  Itftliig,  eto. :  tiiis  attinide.  pagan  as  weU  as  Jewish 

1  Christian,  denoted  expeotabon  of  blesstng.— 4.  Of, 
\  33S. — ahjunefastaess :  the  modesty  of  wcnnanfy 
>rva— tl.  Cf.  I  Oor.  1434-— 12.  to  teaeb:  ».«. 
>liclyj  </.  Tit.  23.— 18.  Cf  1  Cor.  list— 18t  8noh 
umente  belong  to  Paul's  day  rather  thxa  our  own 

DeiasmaDu,  Pmd,  pp.l03&).— 16.  tte  oUUbauliig: 
Gen.  816,  and  (for  man's  ease)  817.  The  Interj^ceta- 
1  "through  the  Caiildbeaiing,"  i.e.  the  Messiah's 
ib,  is  leas  suited  to  the  aztnunent. 
b)  m.  1-18.  Ofanreli  Offldab.  1-7.  The  Bbhops.— 
t  only  public  worship,  but  also  the  appointment  of 
oialB,  must  be  regulated.  He  who  exeroises  over- 
it— «  good  work,  as  is  gennally  admitted— mnit 
seas  mocaJl  qualifioaticsH  whioh  place  him  bcgmid 
roaoh.  He  must  be  (a)  of  disoiplined  life :  «.£r.  he 
■t  not  marry  a  seotRid  time,  or  indulge  m  Uie  drunken 
a  prevalent  around  him  (cf.  1  Cor.  6it,  llsi) ;  (6) 
piteble,  since  Christians,  eepecially  teachers,  fre- 
ntly  travelled  from  ohoroh  to  ohoroh  ;  (o)  soooeeafnl 
^vuiR  inatmotioD— «  function  osually  aasigaed  at 

pezKMl  to  particular  "  teaohets  "  ;  (d)  nntempted 
money,  thus  reproving  a  dangerous  error  (c/.  65) ; 

proved  ruler ;  (/)  not  too  reoont  a  convert,  lest  he 
or  oondemnation  for  pride,  as  did  the  deril ;  and, 
lly,  (g)  of  honourable  reputation  among  his  heathen 
:hbour8.  (The  writer  is  not  ecomerating  tiie  bidiop'i 
■iioM,  bat  insisting  that  the  man  elected  shall  be 
he  tight  morai  fuoMy.)  Gf.  p.  646. 
.  Fmhfnl,  etc :  1x3  *.— bUhop:  not  in  the  sense 
b  **  znonarohioal,"  much  leas  in  that  of  a  modem 
ooeean,"  btshop.  The  translation  "  bishop,"  in- 
1,  is  misleading.  In  NT  the  word  indicates  one 
exeroises  oversight,  and  the  alternative  title 
ler  "  (possibly  a  different  function  within  the  same 
e,  cf.  %it.  is  apidied  to  the  same  person. — 

/.  Tit.  UfE,  —  kosband,  etc. :  sometimes  wrongly 
Lfireted  as  allndfaig  to  polygamy  or  adultery,  or 
>rbidding  oelibaoy. 

-IS.  l>MOons  and  DeaemeMM.— Certain  moral 
itiee,  likewise,  are  required  in  deaoons.  They 
t  be  serious,  mnoeie  in  speech,  free  from  love  of 
>  and  (ainoe  they  administer  church  funds)  from 


k>ve  of  monev,  hf^diiw  witJi  s  pure  ooosoienoo  the 
truth  revealed  in  the  fiuth.  They,  too,  must  be  ap- 
pointed only  when,  tested  by  their  general  oonduot 
m  the  community,  they  are  found  without  aooosation. 
(DeaoonesBMmnstBat&fyrimilarxeauirements.)  The 
domntio  eonditions  demanded  for  lashops  apply  to 
deacons  also.  These  varied  qu^ifieataoDs  are  needful 
beoaose  fidelity  in  their  office  wins  them,  among  tjwir 
fellows,  botb  a  position  of  honour  and  boldneos  in 
their  faith. 

8.  mystaiy;  ie.  troth  wliioh  man  oould  not  find 
for  Uma^  but  which,  once  hidden,  is  now  made 
known  tluDo^  levehtian.— 10.  blameleM:  free 
from  actual  onaige ;  "  without  reproach  "  (2)  denotes 
freedom  from  any  ti^tfol  ground  for  aooosation.— 
11.  wanen:  £.&  deaconesses  {cf.  Husbe,  Rom.  I61), 
not  "their  wives"  (AY).  11  toeaks  tbe  oonnezion 
between  10  and  13  so  abruptly  that  it  eithw  may 
have  been  disfdaoed  or  may  represent  a  marginal 
gkMB  p^hler).— 12.  husbands,  etc :  s*. —18.  Btaad- 
mg:  teas  probable  iateip«tati<ma  than  tiiat  adopted 
above  are  "  a  step  in  eooleaiastioal  wnnotion  "  ud 
"  status  before  God." 

(c)  m.  14-16.  The  Aim  of  tli»  Instniettooi^l'he 
porpose  of  sooh  direotictns,  written  lest  Idol's  visit  be 
delayed,iB  to  teaoh  men  proper  belutnoar  m  God'shoose- 
hokl  (c/.  Heb.  %),  the  Church,  by  whiofa  the  tintii  is 
o^eld  and  protected  against  ecior.  And  how  great  is 
tbat  rerealed  tratli  with  which  oor  religion  is  entrusted  I 
It  ia  nothing  less  than  Christ  Himscdf  (Jo.  14t,  CoL 
127),  who  was  manifested  in  the  Incarnation  and  vindi' 
catod  by  His  Reaoireotion  (Rom.  I4),  who  was  made 
known  to  angels  and  men ;  and  whose  work  received 
its  oonsnmmatiou  both  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens^ 

IS.  mm:  bettn  tlian  the  Weetem  reading thon  " 
(AV^— 16.  mnUty:  <f.  g*.— H>  wko:  the  famous 
reading  "  God "  (AV)  is  unquestionably  mistaken. 
These  iliythmical  smtenoes  are  jHubably  part  of  an 
early  Christian  hymn  (or  creed) ;  cf.  1  Cor.  I643,  2  Tim. 
2tz.  Bamsay,  however,  views  tbem  as  examples  of 
Paul's  "lyxioal  expression  ...  in  moments  of  emo- 
tional and  myatio  en&tuiaBm  "  (Exp.  VIZI,  iiL  369).— 
maniftittd:  pte-eurteno»  is  im^ied.— aag^:  by 
the  Incarnation  their  knowledge  ot  the  Son's  Person 
was  intensified  (ef.  1  P.  I12), 

IV.  1-VL  8a.  The  (auige  nqieeOng  Tbnolhy's  own 
BatUTlonr  within  the  Ohnreh. 

(o)  IV.  1-16.  Timothy's  Attttnde  to  Error.  1-6.  The 
False  AMOtfdim.^-Denite  the  neatness  of  the  rercla* 
titm,  however,  even  witnin  the  Ohnioh  error  wiO  aiiaeb 
Pro[diets,  inspred  by  the  Spirit,  foretell  an  apoetasj^ 
whioh  will  be  brooi^t  aboot  by  men  inspired  oy  evil 
spirits  (cf.  1  Jn.  4iS.)  and  beanng  on  thoir  oonsoienoe 
the  mark  of  their  master,  Satan  (contrast  GaL  617). 
Already  there  fioorished  outside  the  Cbnroh — e.g. 
among  the  &seneB  (p.  624)  and  the  Tberapeutis,  a 
fiUse  asoetioism  by  whioh  marriage  and  certain  foods 
were  iwarded  as  impure  Soch  conceptions  would — 
and,  indeed,  in  respect  to  food  (CoL  2x6),  had  beeon 
to — invade  the  Church  iteeU,  despite  the  fact  toat 
everything  created  by  God  is  good  {tf.  Mk.  715,  Ac 
IO13),  if  it  be  conseomted  by  the  eoriptoral  graee 
pronounoed  ovw  it  emy  Qtristian  (</.  1  Cw.  lOao^ 
Bom.  146). 

8.  brandid!  otiwr  inteipntatiimB  aiet  to)  with 
oonaoienoe  made  non-sensitive  (AV),  (6)  witti  uie  penal 
branding  of  criminals. — 8.  and  eommandlng,  etc : 

Hort  suspects  corruption  of  the  text,  and  ooniectores 
either  "  or  to  touch "  or  "  and  to  take."  Keithw 
form  of  asceticism  in  Idiis  verse  requires  a  late  date  for 
the  epistle. 
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1(M6.  Tba  TiMtount  Naededt—tlmothy  mmt  meet 
the  emus  by  (a)  personal  example  (6-10)  aod  (6)  diligent 
teMUag<ii-i6). 

In  oombating  mar  he  moat  ocmtinnalfy  diair  his 
strength  from  the  doctrinal  atatemento  hitherto 
followed  by  him.  The  edUy  mythB  that  axe  oorrent 
{I3-11*)  he  must  rejeot.  The  niUy-developed  asoeti' 
ojsm  of  3  lies  in  the  future,  but  in  these  &ble8  its 
prindpUa  are  alreadv  otmtained.  Let  him  farther 
otxDiteiaot  the  tml  in^  himadf  exhibiting  the  true 
s^-diaoiidine— tliat  which  aima  at  jproduoing  piety. 
VoT — a  reliable  truth — while  mere  bodib'  eelf-duoipUne 
has  only  a  limited  uae,  pietjr  aorani  the  Ugheat  IiGd 
both  now  and  hereafter.  It  is  to  secure  this  that 
Christ's  pceaohen  wage  their  contest  (the  meta^Aor 
hm  ana  in  7  ia  the  same — that  of  the  atiiletio  en- 
eoantaiB),  ibi^  hope  set  on  God,  the  aniT«sal  SaTioar, 
and  thein  aapeciaUy  who  by  faith  appropriate  Hia 
a%lTatk>n.  To  example  let  'nmothy  add  appeal  and 
inrtrnftHWi  (11-16),  and  this  witii  oonfidaioe.  He  was 
ecmiparafively  young  for  hk  peat,  probably  less  than 
forty.  Bat  no  one  must  be  allowed  to  desmae  hia 
"  yoath  "  (a  term  applioable  up  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  and  thenfoie  in  thib  context  no  mark  of  a  forger). 
BaUter,  h»  moat  uae  not  iwly  hia  pdvate  ezampto 
(in  oooduot  and  in  oharaot«r),  but  also  his  puUio 
miniatry  (the  reading  of  Soripttue  in  ohordi  and  his 
aermons,  whether  of  appeal  or  of  inatniotioQ),  to  stem 
this  evil  Tears  ago,  when  he  waa  first  set  apart  as 
a  Christian  miaaionaTy,  he  was  e^uif^ed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  apeoial  grace  for  his  task.  That  gift, 
mediated  through  prophecy  and  aooompanied  by 
ordinatioa  by  the  local  eldeia,  he  must  never  negleob 
Diligent  attention  to  his  example  and  t^t^j^g  will 
isBoe  in  his  own  and  his  hearers  Btdvation. 

18.  reading :  (.&  of  the  OT  and  probably  of  apos- 
tolic letters  (see  1  Th.  627,  Col  4i6).~~i^  the  gift, 
etc :  cf.  2  Tim.  16.  The  ordination  waa  doubUeaa 
at  Lyatra,  on  Timothy's  bong  separated  for  mia- 
aionary  aervioe  (Esat,  CkruHan  ScaenOt  m-  18UL), 
Apparently  both  ^nrs  and  the  hwal  liam'  hanw 
were  laid  on  'nmothy.  the  former  mediating  (2  Ikm. 
U),  the  latter  aooompanying  (14)  the  ^St.  Here, 
wluue  Timothy'3  aathority  in  the  Churoh  is  concerned, 
the  etdeiB  tmly  are  mentioned  ;  there,  where  Timothy's 
pnaonal  nlattonship  with  Vval  is  more  jnominentr 
taHy  one  apostle.  It  is  imjpwtant  to  obaerre  tiiat 
"  the  qoMtaon  ii  not  one  a  the  tnuufneno*  d  an 
office  ...  it  ia  the  exerdae  4^  teaohing  "  (Wain). 

(6)  V.  1-VL  Za.  nmatlQ'-i  Alttta&  to  Pirtledar 
OtaMS  ot  Orareh  Mooben. 

V.  IL  on  and  Young. — Older  members  most  be 
treated  with  revereooe,  younger  as  equals  in  the 
Cbriatiaa  family. 

1.  Mmi  lather,  "  an  oldnr  man."  Far  a  seotwd- 
oentury  parallel  see  Deissmaon,  Li^  from  theAnciaU 
BaBt,n.3li. 

V.  S-16.  WMom.— Tlie  space  devoted  to  "  widows  " 
in^oates  the  existence  of  a  special  di£Boiitty  in  Asia. 
Paul  givea  •  Timothy  definite  inatmotions.  fa)  De- 
serving widows  leally  left  aione  should  be  maintained 
from  (Sinioh  funds  (3).  {b)  The  funds,  however,  must 
not  be  burdened  1^  widowa  with  deaoandants  or 
friends  capable  of  aasisting.  Descendants  must  make 
it  their  first  charge  to  nilfil  the  tam^  obligation 
involved.  Otherwise  they  disown  the  Christian  way 
of  life,  and  acknowledge  a  standard  lower  than  that 
of  nnhelieveiB  (4,  S,  16).  {e)  The  mark  of  a  true 
widow  is  that,  avoiding  disBipation,  which  is  apiritoal 
death  (</.  Bav.  Si),  aba  has  fonafcen  domeatio  'tiea 
1  Oor.  Tssf.)  lor  the  irixilaliearted  aervioe  of  God 


<sf. ;  ocmtnat  iil).  (d)  None  should  be  visaed  «a 
the  ofSoal  roll  who  is  not  (i)  sixty  yeaa  old.  ^i) 
pfoved  adf-iestnhtt,  (m)  of  astabliahed  npataHon  tat 
good  wmfea  {qS.).  (a)  Young  widows  aboold  not  U 
mcduded,  becauee  (i)  they  may  wiah  to  lemazxy,  and 
BO  violate  their  troth  to  Carist;  (ii)  in  their  vintDigthsy 
may  beoome  buaybodiea.  ^oe,  than,  they  oaimat 
oontrol  their  natural  instinota,  let  them  many  agak 
and  attMid  to  household  cane  (so  1  Oor.  7tL).  Aotaal 
exnnienoe  shows  this  to  be  wiae  (11-15). 

8-16  fimna  a  un^  paragraph.  It  is  niiial  to  nkt 
3-6  to  the  mainienance  of  widowa,  and  9—16  to  tts 
aeleotjon  of  an  "  order  "  within  the  Choralk's  tiStM 
ministry.  Though  the  maintained  widows  doahtksi 
rendered  some  aerrioe,  this  sutKlivision  is  tmprDbalife, 
because  la)  the  aubjeot  ot  mainteaaiiae  is  still  pnmiBMit 
in  X6,  (6)  the  same  woid  "widow"  wonUT not  bav 
two  diOBrent  meaninga  within  a  f»w  Teaaea,  (c)  a 
minimnffT  a|[e-liiBit  <rf  laxty  ia  mon  natozal  in  efaaii^ 
than  in  aemoe. 

8.  honour:  as  context  moves,  embraoee  ttw  idea 
of  "maintain." — 4.  gnndeUldnB :  the  tM  iiiiiaai^ 
of  "nephews"  (AVl— 7.  tbaie  tUngi;  the  poattto 
made  in  3-6.  Hie  "  but "  of  8  ahowa  the  deaoendaato 
to  be  inolnded  in  those  to  be  **  without  lepmrnt^"— 
«.  vtti,  eto.,  Sa*  (MiMu  aMtiaiidwWlOL  eMM«: 
whether  her  own  or  adopted.  Care  of  orphans  ibbW 
among  the  good  woita  enaoniaged  by  Jadaiam  {Bte- 
shum,  Jewish  Social  p.  138). — mtmiutfi 

i.e,  human  orooneots. 

V.  17-25.  BUeik—In  3i*  Paul  diaoom  y—fi>ni- 
Hons  for  eldenhip,  here  he  ^vea  ISmoUiy  raliea  lor  im 
ntpemiMdik  (a)  On  the  prinoonle  of  Scriptora  (Sb 
264,  1  Oor.  99)  and  ctf  a  well-known  pfovori^  aat- 
oearful  pieiidmts  (cf.  1  Th.  613)  should  raoeiw  spadd 
maintenanoe,  partioolatly  if  to  the  strict  fnniilitM  d 
eldnship  they  add  that  teaohing  (iTf.).  (b)  Agaiaal 
an  elder  only  legaUy-atteatod  charges  (Dt.  18x5)  m»j 
be  leooffused  (19).  (c)  ESdera  oonviotad  of  aafcl 
nraotioaa  diODld  be  renimanded  pnUiolj,  a  d»- 
cerrent  to  othen.  In  all  this  Timothy  mnat  exeroe 
abaohtte  impartiality  (aol).  (d)  He  may  gnaid  assart 
<wanda1  by  malring  full  inqui^  bs&aa  nriaintaj  sn 
elder,  thus  avoiding  a  share  in  responsibility  for  de- 
faoltera'  aina,  bom  whicdi  he  most  ever^keap  hiaianH 
unspotted  (aa).  This  will  peveat  (i)  hast^  awio|ilanir 
of  oandMatea  (afaioe,  iriiile  soma  men's  sina  an  ao 
notoiions  as  to  paoobim  the  neeeaai^  of  jadgnaat, 
othen'  voa  axe  i&aoovered  oidy  kng  aftannxds  24); 
(ii)  haety  rejeetaon  (since  not  dl  good  woifca,  alaoh  as 
immediatelT  evident,  as). 

17.  honour:  3*>— !&•  Mf^tsn:  relen  oaify  to  th» 
first  of  the  sayings  that  follow.  Since  Chrisii'a  woadi 
(U.  IO7)  would  not  at  thia  date  be  cited  as  "  mmipbmm,' 
the  seoood  aaying  waa  probaUy  a  pwmab  famiar 
to  both  Lord  and  aposUeu — SBl  tkmk»  eta  :  m  ttii 
oontext  "  those  dders  who."— 81.  atoal:  u.  oUb. 
— 8B.  For  t^  view  that  tiiis  vene  conoeois  the  xeafeA- 
tion  <rf  penitents  see  EOT.— 28,  whioh  dejiiiialM 
Timothy's  abstineooe  from  wine,  ondortakao 
in  protest  against  a  [Hevalent  danger  (83,  8),' 
the  oonnexitm  between  aa  and  34,  and  is 
awkward  pannthesis  to  safagoard  "keep  ligadt 
pnie,"  or  mi  interpolation,  possibly  disglaoad  mm 
43  (Holtzmann), 

VL  l-Sa.  SlaTCS^— Chnstiamty  faeed  b« 
evolution  rather  than  revohtttOD.  A  grave  aoeial 
peri)  would  have  ariaan  in  the  flist  eeotary  had.  dhms 
miainteiiweted  their  hber^  m  ChiiBk  (b^  #■(-)- 
Timothy  most  guard  against  ttus  OoL  «n,  Wtk. 
63.  IE  818).  ThaQcspel'sJwoiwriiiiiiiili  j/jSy 
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ven  to  heathen  maaten  (Fit.  Zgt.),    If  those  who 
'ouW  benefit  by  the  alavee'  fuller  eervioe  are  fellov- 
elievera,  tiiey  shoold  be  eerred  the  more  loyally. 
VL  8&-31.  Final  Words. 

(a)  VL  2b-10.  The  Brrotlita,  and  a  Fnadanteiital 
Irror. — Such,  then,  is  Paul'a  ohuge.  Thoee  who  teaoh 
literwiM  an  oonoeited  and  ignorant,  morbidly  buaying 
lemselvea  with  woidy  oontroveny.  From  these, 
noQg  other  evils,  one  oruoial  error  prooeede — ^the 
leoiy  that  rehgioa  is  a  means  of  worldly  profit  (c/. 
it.  lii^  Now  even  in  this  life  religion  is  of  great 
v&t — ue.  jHofit  in  terms  of  true  bapianew — if 
oompaniea  hy  entire  indepMidonoe  of  ime'a  oiroam- 
Euuws  (tbe  meaning  of  *'  ooateatment,"  ef.  PhiL  4iiV 
>r  we  oan  take  out  of  the  world  no  more  material 
ods  than  we  bronght  into  it  (Lk.  122o},  but,  with 
od  and  clothing,  ^ould  be  satisfied.  Rich  is  the 
in  whoee  godliness  has  taught  him  this.  But  thoae 
10  set  their  desire  on  material  wealth  are  in  groat 
ril.  Am  woU-known  eramplew  prove,  all  evib  may 
ring  from  love  trf  money. 

ab.  thesa  ttlngs:  i.e.  the  Whole  oha^  of  the 
ter.  This  sentonoe  (ocmtrast  BV)  belongs  to  the 
Bsent  pan^;rai^ — 8.  soand;  lio*.— -4.  gnsttoi^ 
^:  13-II*. — 10.  aT00t,eto.t  better  as  AT. 
(6)  VL  11-ie.  Timothy's  OaO  to  RdeUtyv-In  oonr 
iflt  witii  this  quest  for  woridly  ^ofit  (j,  ^)  O^othy 
ist  pnraae  tiie  CSuistian  virtoee.  Let  him,  in  life% 
ma  (for  the  metaphor  t^.  2  iHm.  4^,  1  Cor.  9x4, 
it  3i2),  oontinnouBly  wage  faith's  fair  contest,  and 

obtain  the  victor's  gariand,  eternal  life  (Jas.  liz, 
V.  2io),  It  was  to  win  this  prize  that  he  was  anm- 
ned  in  his  baptism,  at  whioh,  entering  npon  the 
itost,  he  made  the  good  confession  before  many 
ow-Christiajuk   Now,  in  the  midst  of  tiie  straggle, 

is  titaxgpA  to  loyalty  by  "a  more  tremwiooas 
neooe,"  ^'  by  an  aasnnuHW  tiiat  he  is  in  the  hands 
One  whoso  proteotive  power  is  miivenal,  and  by 

example  of  One  who,  as  Man,  pot  that  proteotive 
?er  to  a  Bnooessful  test "  (EOT).  The  ohargo  closes 
h  a  noble  doxotogy  (c/.  I17). 
8,  wltoeased,  etc ;  t^.  Rer.  I5.— 14.  emnuoA- 
nt :  tfae  gospd  as  a  mle  ol  lifer— IBb  tOag,  eta ; 

Bev.  17x4,  Db  IO17.— 16.  Who  only,  eta:  iM. 

1  His  esaenHal  properly  "  (ef.  Jn.  636)^HlinlIblg, 
;  Ex.  33i7£L,  ESiooh  Uaxti—mbaa,  et&t  ^. 
1x8,  1  Jn.  4i2. 

;)  VI.  17-19.  The  True  Cmemtloii  of  RlelMS.— 
ingh  God  gives  good  things  for  our  enjoyment, 
Jw^ia  too  uncertwn  a  fcMmutioa  on  whidi  to  rest 
hopsi.  By  good  woiis  riA  men  idundd  lay  up  a 
idauon  me  tiie  future  (Mt.  620,  U.  I69),  seonre 
wbkA.  tt»y  may  gain  that  life  lAioh  is  nune  than 
e  eiifltenoe  (Lk.  1215,  21). 

I)  VI.  20t.  nnal  CSiarge. — A  forceful  reit6rati<»i  of 
epistle's  main  measage.  TimoUrr  most  (a)  guard 
evangelical  doctrine  {ef.  2  Tim.  lis,  14),  the  tone 

dote  to  error ;  (6)  lejeot  the  tmholy  vain-taUdi^ 

2  Tim.  2i6)  and  endless  oontrasts  <A  dec^ims, 
ided  on  endless  distinotions  **  (Hort),  on  whioh  the 
rists,  &Jsely  claiming  to  poasees  the  true  know- 
e,  prided  themselves  (I3-11*). 

I.  omosKfoDs:  there  is  no  alloaion  to  Hanion's 
k  of  "  Oppositions  " ;  see  Hort*  JvdaMe  Ckrit- 
Uy,  pp. 

n.  TmoTHT 

rom  fais  second  Roman  imprisonment  (Introdno- 
,  $  S)  Paul  writes  once  more  to  strengthen  Timothy's 
agB  anitd  the  diffionltieB  still  surnnmding  h"M 
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(apparently)  in  Asia,  Tn  partioolar,  he  oBea  guidanoe 
as  to  errors,  present  and  fatore,  and  regaAing  his 
proper  attitude  towards  men  of  vicious  life.  In  his 
own  pathetic  loneliness  he  summons  Timothy  to  join 
him  at  Rome,  and  to  bring  Mark  with  him. 

L  1-6.  bitrodintHy— Salutation  (it.)  and  nank»- 
^t|^V  ^^^1— For  the  oflBoial  form  os  salntation  ef. 

Moved  by  affeotiooate  remembrance,  Paul,  thanks 
God  for  some  rccont  reminder  of  l^othy'a  fiiith,  a 
&uth  witnessed  earlier  in  his  mother  and  grandmother. 

2.  our^:  I  Tim.  la*.— -8.  The  gnwtd  of  thanks, 
faring  is  5  (eontrast  AVaadRy},aDd  the  tme  lendar- 
mg ;  ^*  I  tiiank  God  .  .  .  simss  my  lemembranoe  .  .  , 
is  nnoeaaing  .  .  .  thtU  I  have  been  reminded." — 
4,  tears  at  their  last  separation. — lalth:  not  Jewish 
(Zahn),  but  as  the  sequenoe  of  thought  demands. 
Christian. — Booloe:  Aal6i, 

L  6-U.  18.  Awwl  to  Timothy  for  Oonrage  In  Face 
ofDlffleiiMtes. 

(a)  L  6-lL  Dfreot  Appeal,  based  on  Timothy's 
OrdinaUon  Gift. — The  false  teachers  have  created  a 
situation  demanding  oonrageous  treatoient,  TimoAy 
has  not  felled  (the  Qreek  tmse  in  8  implies  "  do  not 
beffin  to  be  ashamed ' ' ),  but  he  plainly  needs  enhearten- 
ing,  Paul  appeals  for  strong  aotion  on  tturee  grounds. 
The  first  is  lae  eharadtr  imflttA  m  Timolhif''a  agination 
gift.  The  Sfririft  of  power,  love,  asxd  self-diaoipline 
therein  ocmveyed  should  suffice  (a)  to  save  him  from 
becoming  ashamed  of  his  testimony,  and  (6)  to  enable 
him  to  take  his  share  in  snifering  hardships  for  the 
gospel's  sak^  with  a  strength  of  whioh  Oma  power 
18  the  measure.  This  power,  guaranteed  to  l^othy 
in  his  ordination,  is  no  lees  than  that  whioh  wrought 
fer  onr  salvation  and  high  calling.  It  depends,  more- 
over, not  upon  onr  own  deeds  but  apoa  God's  eternal 
purpose,  and  its  magnitude  is  witnessed  hi  the  Inoai^ 
nation  and  the  Resuneotion. 

6.  the  gift,  etc:  1  Tim.  414*.— 9.  who  saved: 
1  Tim.  li*. — Dot  ...  HVKkSl  a  oharaeteristioally 
Fauhne  passage  (cf.  TSb  8)^—10.  ib<dUwl;  latim, 
"  bcoiuht  to  naojht.'* 

(6)  L  18-14.  M  Amal  to  PMiTt  01m  Bnunf^a.^ 
Tua  Boooud  ground  of  Fanl's  Wieal  is  hi»  own  emmpU, 
Ee  too,  being  an  apostle,  aufi^  hardshipk  But  he  is 
not  ashamed  {ef.  8).  For  the  safeguarding  of  Uie  truth 
committed  to  him  he  leliee  on  Qod't  power.  Timothy 
must  do  the  same.  He  has  in  Pam's  own  words  a 
pattern  of  sound  teadiing.  Let  him  guard  his  trust, 
reiving,  like  Paul,  not  on  nil  own  stwogth,  bnt  on  tlie 
ind  woO^ng  spirits 

12,  that  whldi,  eta. :  latiwr  as  mgi—i.e.  tho  bne 
doctrine  (1  Tim.  lio*^  the  antidote  to  error,-— 18. 
sound;  1  Tim.  lio*. 

(c)  L  16-18.  A  Penottal  AppeaL— 7^  apostle's 
eonwr  disappointments  form  the  third  ground  appeaL 
All  his  Asian  friends — peAKOi  by  witliholding  nolp 
m  his  captivi^f — had  proved  disk^al.  Timothy  must 
not  add  further  sorrow  by  feiling  him  now.  A  paren- 
tiiesis  (16-18)  reoogniaes  one  honourable  exception  in 
Asia.  Oneeiphorufl,  according  to  tradition  Paul's  host 
at  looninm,  had  visited  his  Roman  prison  and  repeated 
w^i-known  eariier  kindnesses,  ^r  his  honsehold  now, 
and  for  OneaiplionB  (who  was  perhaps  dead)  at  tbn 
last,  Paul  otavQS  God's  mem^. 

16.  fbygfiln,  Hennogenes:  of  tliese  men  nothing 
oertain  is  reoorded. 

(d)  n,  1-18.  The  Appeal  Rsneved.— Thus  enriched 
in  his  ordination,  ohallenged  by  Paul's  example,  and 
wuned  by  the  Asian  defection,  Timothy,  for  all  his 
weak,  most  find  oontmnal  strength  in  his  2>mas  eqnip- 
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n  TIMOTHY,  n.  1-13 


ment.  He  muat  (a)  ocHiaerve  the  truth  by  dopositing 
it  vith  tniatworthy  teaohem  (3),  and  {b)  i&oo  the  hoid- 
diips  involved  in  his  pieeent  adminiBtlation  (3).  In 
ev6iy  aphere  Buooeas  demaoda  endurance  and  aelf- 
disoipline.  This  is  trae  in  teadar  affairs:  the  suo- 
oeaeful  soldier  is  roatrlcted  from  pleasuros,  the  suo- 
oessful  atJilote  restrioted  by  rules,  the  suooetMful  fanner 
restricted  in  his  ease  (4-6>.  The  prinoiple  u  equally 
vdid  in  rdigitma  Bnrvioeu  Let  Timothy  consider  the 
Buprcpie  ezam|de>  Jesus  Christ:  even  tot  Him,  tiie 
pronUsed  Messiah,  the  ^tcway  into  life  was  death. 
Let  him  also  ooosider  Paul,  Christ's  apostle :  even 
now  he  lies  bound  as  a  malefactor — a  ready  suflerer, 
since  the  fetters  which  bind  him  cannot  bind  the 
mesBB^  In  faoing  hardship,  therefore,  Timothy  has 
no  tuuque  Mperimoe.  In  every  sphere  achievement  is 
conditioned  by  aelf-Baorifioo  {7^10).  Yet,  as  reliable 
words  declare,  the  saorifioe  wul  not  remain  unreoom- 
pensed.  Death  to  seU  in  baptism  will  yield  us  a  ^are 
in  Christ's  resurrection-life,  and  present  endurance  a 
plaoo  in  His  heavenly  kingdom.  Nevertheleea,  there 
18  need  for  care.  For,  should  we  deny  Him,  He  will 
deny  oh,  although  want  of  faith,  apart  from  actual 
denial,  oan  never  oanoel  His  own  faithfulness  (11-13). 

2.  imaw!  better, "  tiirough."  Paul's  teadiing  had 
reaohed  Timothy  both  directly  and  indireotly.— S. 
erowned:  with  the  victor's  mrland. — 6.  laboureth  is 
the  emphatic  word. — 8.  Cf.  Rom.  1 3.— 4.  bwids:  an 
indignity  for  a  Boman  citizen. — maMaPtor ;  possibly 
a  mark  of  eail^  date.  By  Domitian's  day  the  charge 
Btfainst  CSuiatians  was  that  of  praotiaing  an  ill^J 
t^0xai  (Ramsay).— 11.  faithful,  etc. :  1  I15  *. 

The  "saying"  (it-i3a)  may  form  put  of  an  early 
Ouistian  hymn  (1  Tim.  3i6*).  With  its  four  clauses 
Rom.  68,  Bom.  817,  Hi  IO33,  Bom.  33  respectively. 

n.  14-26.  Cha^e  to  Tlmotby  eweernliis  Pnwiit 
Ifrror. 

The  false  teaching  oonaidered  in  this  efttstle  is  partly 
.mesent  and  partly  xatnra.  Paul's  fiist  ohazge  relates 
to  tha  former  type.  Vot  its  geMral  i^iamolKr  d.  1  iSm. 
I3-11*.  Sudi  pgriieuiar  doOfinea  as  tliat  tn  18  wne 
poBsiUy  oonfined  to  individual  teachers.  The  charge 
npoundfl : 

(a)  II.  14-18.  Timothy's  Immediate  Duty.— Mere 
debates  are  diverting  and  evil.  Timothy  must  so 
handle  the  situation  as  to  win  God's  approval  This 
involves  (a)  framing  his  own  pontive  teaching  after 
the  rig^t  pattern,  and  {h)  definite  hostility  to  the 
orroristB'  discussions  (c/.  1  Tim.  620).  This  is  essential 
because  the  errorists  will  become  inoreasingly  dan- 
gerous, as  Hymeiueus  (now  probably  ozoommunioated, 
1  Tim.  I20)  and  Philetus  prove,  with  their  theory 
(pervnrting  the  truth  of  Rom.  63^.)  that  the  only 
lesurreotion  is  the  spiritual  rising  ezperienoed  in 
baptism. 

16.  handling,  eta :  the  image  is  that  of  a  man 
cutting  bis  doctrine  to  the  pattern  of  the  gospel.' — ■ 

17.  Hinuensns  and  Philetm:  otherwise  unknown.— 

18.  See  above.  Another  early  theory  was  that  men 
rise  awn  only  in  their  children, 

(b)  n.  1»-21.  The  Right  Spirit  for  Timothy's  Task. 
Nevertheless  the  situation  does  not  call  for  panic 
Timoljiy's  spirit  must  he  one  of  quiet  oonfidenoe  in 
God,  since  ue  Church  rests  on  a  firm  foundation  laid 
by  God  Himself  and  sealed  (r/.  Rev.  21 14)  by  His 
oiowledge  (Mu.  I65)  and  moial  requirements.  The 
most  finnly-founded  building,  however,  contains  both 
worthy  and  unworthy  vessels.  The  latter  <Ce.  the 
ertorists)  Tunothy  must  remove  from  the  Churdt,  if 
he  himself  would  remain  fit  fmr  God's  nnplmrment. 

(e)  n.  28-^  "nw  bOiHOM  of  Fwsond  KEUn^Sy— 


Meanwhile  much  depraids  on  Kmotliy's  own  behavioor 
(c/.  1  TUm.  4i3).  (a)  His  pHsonal  emin^  must  b* 
irreproaotiable  (22;  "youthful"  luste,  lTim.4it-i6*): 
(6)  he  most  avoid  oontroversy  with  the  oEroiislB,  i 
Chiistiaa  teacher's  aim  being  not  stcife  but  geolk 
persuasion,  based  on  instruction.  llirDngh  tlx* 
means  oppon«its,  captured  by  Satan,  may  retsn 
from  his  anate  to  a  soW  mind,  to  do  the  will  d  God 
(EV  renders  26  unnaturally), 
m.  1-^.  a.  Charge  to  Ttmotiiy  oooeH^c  FMn 

(a)  nL  1-9.  Fatnre  &ror  and  Its  Praaaot  Gemx- 

Timothy  must  oonsider  future  as  well  as  pteMsl 
dangers.  As  the  Second  Advent  (never  believed 
the  apostles  to  be  far  distant)  approadiee,  the  Cham 
will  be  threatened  by  men  of  outrageow  life.  Ttai 
also  Timothy  must  avoid.  The  germs  of  tiie  evil,  imtedL 
are  alrrady  pteeent  (6),  and  the  statMnent  of  its  dt- 
vetoped  results  (2-5)  irill  hdp  hUn  to  detect  its  finl 
beginning.  For  to  this  type  bekmg  suoh  tcaohen  h 
privately  mislead  sinful  women  who,  with  fickle  coiki- 
sity,  merely  play  at  seeking  iDstruetion.  Their  foe- 
runneis  were  the  magioians  who  oppoeed  Mcmb  (b 
Tiiff.).  BnttheirfurUi«rprogteaBBhaUboaEn8ted.a» 
tiieirs,  by  open  wcposnre  <«  ^ir  folly. 

2.  qf.  Bom.  1290.— iiiOO«y:  1  Tim.  6101,  Ul- 
6.  Tit.  Ir6.— 8.  Jannes,  Jamhvs :  Origm  believed  tbt 
Paul  obtained  tjieee  names  from  an  apoarfphsl  book 
{lamnea  et  Mambrtt  liber)  no  k)nger  eactanu  AlkMB»- 
tively,  their  source  may  have  been  tminittea  toditifle 
(see  Bernard  in  COT). 

(b)  m.  10-17.  Timothy  s  SalflcnaNi^-^ve  ■ 
th.efle  dangers  are,  howevw.  Toothy  baa  a  doaUr 
safeguard,  (a)  His  Maaent  diffioolt  taak  dose  not  tab 
him  by  suriniseb  When,  at  Lystia  (As.  lAjk  hi 
accepted  the  miasionaiy  oommimion,  be  nndratood 
oleany,  through  his  intimate  knowledge  of  PuTi 
ezpenenoe,  alT  that  it  involved — ^both  the  type  si 
teaehii^  oooduot,  and  oharaoter  requtred,  ana  tta 
inevitaUe  hardship  entailed.  (He  knew,  too,  QoS* 
power  of  deliveranoe.)  This  suffering  for  Christ  is  u 
essential  condition  of  disoij^eship  (Mt  lft24,  Ac.  \\ti\ 
and  therefore  Timothy  must  himself  have  ■ntiniiia*-' 
it  (10-12).  (b)  He  has  the  further  safegoaid  of  uriee 
instruotion.  While  evil  men  grow  worse,  lliiwtliy 
gain  strength  from  loyalty  to  past  ocmviotKoa  Ani 
tiiose  convictions  rest  on  firm  foundatioDs :  (a)  ihr 
authoritative  duuraoter  tii  his  GhiMiaB  toadMnib  and  (i) 
his  lif^ng  knowledge  of  the  OT,  able,  diroa^  futk 
in  Christ,  to  bestow  all  wisdom  neoeasaiy  to  ^vatia. 
For  every  inspired  passage  is  of  servioe  to  yield  bit 
instruction,  reproof,  oorreotion,  and  d'«oipKn^  fotir 
fied  by  such  ezperienoes  he  will  prove  »MBf«— ia 
every  task  imposed  by  his  office  (13-17). 

11.  Theae  nmnfio  anffsrings  an  named  aa  bes( 
besh  in  Timot£y*s  mind  yrhaa  he  undertook  miwiiwHT 
lesponsibiliUes.— 18.  Invostwa:  literally  "  wintds,'* 
zemintsoenoe  of  8  ratiier  than  a  proof  that  the  cmiiKi 
practised  magio.— 14.  whom:  i^iraf  {mg.).  Sow 
authorities  read  the  Bingnlar,  implying  I^id  akne.— 
15.  babe:  aocording  to  Jewish  oustmn  (Bden^oOi 
JewUh  Soeiai  Z^e.  p.  U7L-4IM  aaond  wribfi: 
best  authorities  omit  "  the."  AV  h  inexaot  biK- 
onto  salvation:  the  only  iostHmtim  Sariptme  itrf 
daims  is  spiritual  (ef.  i6)u — 16.  In  eaeh  ohai^e 
is  pr^orable  to  AV.  The  words  aseame  inqmtice: 
their  aim  is  to  indicate  its  uses. 

(c)  IV.  l-«.  Timothy's  Dnty  hi  the  Crisk^ltntt- 
ened  witii  suoh  opposition  (3i-9)  and  stwugUfad  I? 
suoh  safeguards  <3io-i7),  Timotlgr  most  paoMWir 
teaohthefNwMiistrvlA.  He  should  be  nwd^  to  1  
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ror  and  proolaim  the  gospel,  whether  tha  oooasioa 

9m  ptodtioaB  or  not  (2).  For  Choroh  membors  aa 
11  aa  fiuae  teaohen  will  oaose  trouble,  AnxiouB  for 
velty  and  "  piling  op  "  congenial  inatmotois,  they 
U  tarn  to  the  iamiliar  myths  of  the  errorista  (1  Tim, 
-II*),  Toothy,  on  the  oontrary,  must  aot  with 
xlerstion,  aooept  the  snfieiing  involTed,  raeaoh  the 
sitiTe  gospel  and  aooompUsh  all  Un  fonotioofl  (not  as 

0  of  hifl  ministry.  All  Uiis  Paul  atgea  more  eames^y 
jaoae  he  himself  oao  no  longer  actk  The  final 
ihfioe  has  begun  (6a} :  his  death  is  near.  He  has 
g;ed  the  good  oonteet  (I  Timi.  611-16*)  to  the  end, 

1  the  viotor's  garland — the  reword  for  rishteousnees — 
aits  him.  For  the  truth oommitted  tomiu  has  been 
it  inviolatck 

L  and  by:  no*  as  A7.— S.  magriW:  fai  TSST. 

ewhere  only  Ac  218,  Eph.  4ii)  denotes  e^fiatetioiL 
i  separate  order  of  "  evaDgelists  "  is  madi  later.— 
tNlng  offered:  oontxast  PhiL  I25.  This  altered 
look  marks  a  later  situation.  AV  nuBtraDsIates, 
■  the  metaphor  of  a  drink-offering  </.  PhiL  2i7, 
V. 9-2S.  moDal Batiwti andPwioiul Mawi. 
Imotlur'a  sammons  to  Rome  seems  inocmBistent 
h  the  oiscdiaige  of  tiio  duties  jnst  enforoed.  If  the 
BT  is  a  nni^,  its  main  instruotitmB  may  oonoem  his 
duot  after,  aa  well  as  before,  his  visit  to  Rome  and 
it's  death  fBamsay).  For  the  mgnifioanoe  of  the 
orioal  allusions  that  follow,  see  ibtasdaotion,  at  end 

1.  Othea  being  absent  on  difEeieat  nussions,  cmly 
JB,  of  Piaul's  iimnediate  cdrole,  is  now  with  him 
names  merely  local  aoquaintanoes).  Let  Timotlnr 
ig  Mark,  reoonoiled  to  Paul  since  Ao.  I538  (Col.  4io|^ 

able,  in  Tyohious'  abeeaoe,  to  render  needed  per- 
il service  (oontrast  AV) ;  and  also  Paul's  travelhng- 
k,  with  certain  papyrus  and  vellum  dooumMtts, 
,  perhaps  at  his  sudden  arrest,  in  IWb.  The 
tity  of  Alexander  (1  Tun.  lao*)  and  the  nature  and 
«ion  of  his  opposition  are  alike  unknown.  At  ttie 
hearing  of  Paul's  case,  the  jirima  actio— ^  alldaion 
ot  to  his  first  Roman  trial — no  fellow-Christian 
tared  in  tiie  court  to  support  him.  Luke  and 
lions  were  probably  prevented,  not  being  Roman 
ens  (Ramsay),  but  all  local  CSiristians  faued  him. 
'belt  Christ  suppOTted  him:  henoa,  tbroagh  his 
Iflfenoe,  since  he  who  addieeses  Bcnne  adwesses 
world,  the  gtwpel  proclamation  reached  its  ooa- 
nation  (not  as  AV).  On  this  oooaaion,  Vbm,  he 
■ed  a  remand,  though  he  only  narrowh^  escaped 
1  (176);  and,  while  he  cannot  expect  to  gain 
final  verdict  (6ff.),  of  eternal  deliveraooe  he  is 
txL  The  oiroDnuitenoes  nnderiyins  30  are  nor 
Tu  9t  mentions  laominent  Roman  Ouistiaaa, 
,  Dnnas:  woold  a  foner  invent  the  oontnut  with 
,  24,  Col.  4,14  T— Qalafla:  might  moan  either 
30  Galatia  or  OauL — 11.  mlnbtry :  for  a  different 
pretation  cf.  Zahn,  INT.  ii.  430.— 12,  l^ehlens: 
104,  CoL  47,  Eph.  621. — 18.  Troas:  clearly  later 
Aa  20e. — 14,  win  nnder:  AV  is  based  on  a  m» 
I  text. — 16.  took  my  part;  as  above,  not  "as  117 
jatew"  Paul's  language  indioates  not  indiffeienoe 
te  part  of  strange  pleaders,  but  the  desertion  of 
Is. — 21.  Irenieus  (c  100}  says  Linus  beoone  the 
^shDp  <^  Rome  alter  the  aposUe'a  death. 

nrDs 

J  poTpoee  of  this  letter  is  pazallel  to  that  of 
10U17.  Both  in  their  organisation  and  in  the  life 
ir  members  the  diuTohes  m  Crete,  founded  perhaps 
QTerts  gained  on  the  Day  of  Peoteoost  (Ao  2ii), 
1  nxgent  need  of  ooiteotion.   Paul  has  leomtqr 
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left  IH«  on  tha  iaiaiid  (btnaaotloiit  I  tf)^  to  establish 
them  upon  a  firmer  foniidatim  and  thus  to  safeguard 
them  against  the  false  teachers  by  whom  they  are 
assailed.  He  now  writes  to  offer  his  del^ate  enoourage- 
ment  in  his  task,  and  direotions  oonoeroiag  dootraie 
and  Church  order  He  also  summons  Titos  to  join 
him  for  the  winter  in  Mioopolis. 

L  Salutattoii^-^Pwd  sends  to  Titos,  his  tnM 
aoa  in  their  common  faith,  hia  onstomary  Christian 
greeting.  Writing  in  his  official  capacity  (1  Tim. 
lif.*),  he  approtniately  (onphasizes  the  design  of  his 
office — a  design  based  on  the  hope  of  life  etemaL  This 
ia  to  foeter  in  those  who  have  responded  to  God's  call 
&ith  and  knowledge  of  the  tnitji  that  is  directed  to 
godly  living.  Et«cnal  li&  was  prcuuiaed  hy  God  before 
eternal  ages,  bat  the  aotori  manifeatation  of  Bia  Wud 
in  its  seasonable  time  was  graated  in  the  message  with 
whidi  h^  Fad,  was  cntrasted  aoonding  to  QoS'u  own 
oommand. 

I.  a  Mirant  (lit.  "aUve")  of  Ood:  a  unique 
fduase  in  Paul,  but  ^,  Jas.  ii.— 8.  God  our  Savtoor: 
1  Tim.  li*. 

L  6-8.  The  AnMtaitnnnt  of  EUen.^Paul  renews  in 
writing  instruotioos  delivered  orally  to  Titus  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Creteu  As  in  Asia  (1  Tim.  SiS.), 
the  safeguard  twainst  error  is  a  wisely  oonstituted 
ministry,  faithful  in  oonaerviog  the  tme  doctrine. 
For  the  eklets'  qoalifioationa  qf.  I  "lim.  3i-7*.  The 
liste  are  easentialfy  identioal,  the  ohief  difference  being 
the  addition  here  of  "  just^  hoiy"  etc,  and  the  omission 
of  "  not  a  novioe," 

6.  Uamelm:  1  Tim.  810*,— Inabaiid,  eto.  1  1  Tim. 
32*. — ehUdrea,  etc :  the  reason  is  givui  in  1  Tim. 
34t— 7.  Ultaop:  1  Tim.  3 1*.  Moflatt  regards  7-9 
as  a  gloss,  bret^ii^  the  oonnexion  between  6  and  10. 
The  seqaeooe  of  9  and  10,  however  is  excellent^ 
Equally  needlces  is  Clemen's  and  Hesse's  view  that 
7-11  aie  interpolated.— 8.  tta  tlWttMngT  ie.  apoatolic 
doctrines.— aotind  doetdu:  lTim.ln>*v— falnaaws: 
Ke,  the  false  teaoheia. 

L  10-16.  Titus'  Attttnda  to  Faba  Teaates— 
Loyalty  to  sound  doctrine  is  needful  for  silencing  many 
deceitful  teachers — not  outode  the  Choroh  (Hort),  but 
self-constituted  instructors  within  its  borders,  who 
l^jeotitsdisoij^ineC'  unruly  insubordinate).  These 
men,  exemplijfyiDg  Epimenides*  judgment  (600  B.a) 
of  the  Cretan  ohaiacter,  teach  error  for  monetary 
profit  {t^,  I  Tim.  65).  Chiefly,  and  therefore  not 
wholly,  of  Jewish  origin  (10),  they  base  their  empty 
talking  on  Jewish  legends  (1  Tim.  I3-11*)  and  mere 
human  traditions  which  foster  asceticism.  Their 
asoetiaism  is  manifestly  false,  since  pure  men  can 
maka  a  pore  use  of  everything  (1  Tim.  4i-5*),  while 
those  who  are  impure  and  onbelienng  can  use  nothing 
purest  their  whole  mind  being  oontaminated  and 
their  conduct  denying  their  profession  (14-16)^  All 
suoh  errorists  Titus  must  summarily  refute 

II.  lucre:  Cretans  were  notorious  k>vers  of  mon^.— 
12,  Wih  thia  quotatioa  A  tiioeo  from  Aratus  |Ac 
172S)  and  Ifonander  (1  Cor.  I633).  The  view  Oat 
Fanl  enjoyed  a  liberal  educaticm  la  pmbably  tme,  bnt 
cannot  be  inferred  solely  from  these  oltatioaB. — Han; 
'*  to  apeak  like  a  Cretan "  was  synonymous  with 
"  lying."  For  the  allusion  and  its  significance  see 
Rendei  flanis  In  Exp.,  Oct.  1906,  April  1907,  Oct. 
1812,  Jan.  1915.— 16.  Rather  "  for  &e  poie  '*  M, 
Bom.  1420). — 16,  profeu:  bettM,  **  ocmfeiBs."  Ear 
too  mild  a  term  for  the  seoond-oentory  Gnostic  1 

n.  1-16.  Teaching  <hi  Christian  Behavioar. 
(a)  n,  1-10.  Duty  ot  INffnant  Claaaas^^  ocmtraafe 
with  the  ertoiiata'  itnlevanoes,  Titos  most  oontinoaOy 
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inouloate  right  oonduot  Tbia  ii  d^ned  for  (a)  old 
men,  (6)  oM  woman,  (e)  young  womtti,  {d)  yotmger 
men,  (e)  slaves.  The  strongest  at^ument  for  truth  ia 
the  moral  liie  itproduoee,  even  in  a  slave  ( lo ;  contrast 
S  And  1x6).  This  fact  Titos  hima^  must  romember 

8.  imnnt :  better,  reverend  "  (<^.  I  Tiin.  2io).— 
teaehen:  t.«.  in  private  (see  1  tua.  2i2). — 4w  Ion 
hnsbands,  ehUdren:  insoriptioni  show  these  words 
to  have  been  "  ourrent  in  this  very  oombination  '* 
(Deiaamann,  Bible  Studiea,  p.  256).— 6.  workers 
at  hone :  the  true  reading  may  be  "  keepers  at  home  " 
(ef.  1  Tim.  Gijf-)-— onbleetlon :  CoL  3x8.  Eph.  Saa.— 
ihat,  eto.  t  Is.  525  (c/.  Rom.  224, 1  Tim.  61).— 7.  doo- 
Mtte:  rather,  "teaohing";  so  pwhapa  elsewhere  in 
these  epistlee. — 8.  he  that,  eto. :  the  faJse  teaoher  or 
the  heathen,  not  Satan  (ChiyaosttHu).— L  Tim. 
6i{.* — galnuylng:  inolndaB,  bat  traiuoends,  "aa- 
sweriiiff  again  *'  (AT). 

(&)  n.  11-16.  Its  Doetltoal  Basb.— The  transformed 
lives  tli&B  required  from  different  groups  are  rendered 
poflnble  Ood's  own  graoe,  revealed  in  the  Incar- 
nation, "nus,  for  aU  men  (1  Tim.  24),  is  a  mving 
graoe,  bringing  {a)  ethioal  discipline  (12),  {b)  the  in- 

2>iration  of  the  Second  Advent  hope  (13),  and  (c)  the 
tonemeat  on  which  so  great  reclemption  rests  (14). 
AU  this  (1-14)  l^tos  moat  impress  authoritativriy. 
"nie  aasooiation  oi  the  latest  motive  with  the  oondnot 
inouloated  is  in  the  true  inline  manner  (cf.  2  Cor.  89, 
PhiL  2i-ii). 

12.  dmytalg :  rather,  "  having  onoe  for  all  denied  " 
fin  baptism).— 18.  otthoglofT:  not  as  AV.— God  and 
Savloor:  the  rendering  is  unoertain,  but  the  context 
probabl}[  shows  BY  (not  AV)  to  be  oorreot.  In  that 
oaae  Christ  ia  definitely  called  our  God  {ef.  Bom.  65). — 
14.  ndoMi,  eto. :  Pa.  130b.  Hk.  IO45.— a  pe^e,  eto. : 
Ex.  I«3, 1  P.  29. 
m.  1-7.  Farther  bHtonettoD  m  duMlaB  Ooidaet 
(a)  m.  It  Behavloiir  to  those  OotsMe.— In  his 
relation  with  tmbetteveiB  the  ChriHtian  must  show 
(i)  towards  those  in  anthority,  obedienoe  (1  Tim. 
ii-7*)  i  (ii)  towards  bis  neighbours  general)^,  right- 
living  and  forbeanaoe ;  (Ui)  towaids  all  tmot  mBek- 
nflea, 

(&)  m.  S-So.  KiDooMnalBarii^-Any  other  spirit 


than  that  of  meekness  ia  ruled  out  (i)  by  the  chaxaete 
of  the  believer's  own  pre-ChristiAJa  life  (Bom.  IxSfi^ 
qf.  1  Tim.li2ff.),(ii)bythefsotthathi8ownaalvatioe 
was  of  God's  graoe  (see  on  2ii-is).  A  diffionhy  fol- 
lows. We  have  ^i)  a  oharaotaristtoally  Pauline  state- 
ment of  evangdioal  dootrine  (men  are  **  jurtifisd  " 
not  by  "  woriES,"  but  by  "  graoe  ") ,-  (ii)  an  aUnn 
to  baptism  whioh,  to  many,  appeus  on-Paoline.  t 
sh  impfies  that  the  rite  of  itadf  effecte  Uie  oleansiig 
from  sin,  it  is  certainly  different  from  Fool's  uaou 
dootrine  of  baptism — tlut  of  tiie  believer's  mjstial 
union  with  Ouist's  death.  The  teaching,  however,  ii 
not  that  the  regeneration  is  throwh  ibn  ffejwsil 
washing— «  view  whioh  would  requue  the  aaotspw 
to  be  rewritten — but  that  God  uses  baptiam  as  th> 
act  with  whioh  He  assooiatea  deaoang  fxom  ma. 
This  sacramental  dootoine  is  apostolic  (Ao.  23  a,  SZ16. 
GaL  32^  Bph.  626, 1  P.  32i),  and  must  not  be  ooe- 
fused  with  the  very  difiermt  theory  iha.%  the  set 
itself  possesses  a  quasi-magioal  poww.  latter 
view  would  place  baptism  among  those  very  "  watka  " 
by  which,  tiie  oontext  affirms,  we  are  not  aaved. 

8.  Intfodnotkm,  §  2,— 8a.  Hw  "  saying  **  tmm 
4-6;  1  Tfim.  I15* 

m.  8&-II.  nnal  Chatgo  to  Titos. 

(a)  Bfaintain  good  worka — a  cbaraoteiistao  deosad 
in  the  Pastorals ;   (6)  avoid  nadeas  ctntrorci^y 
I  'Rm.  I3--11*) ;  (e)  ahun  the  faotioas. 

86.  Ouia  tUnp:  the  preoedins  oomMdL— Ml 
hantteal :  ratiier,  "  fsotions,^'  <me  i^oae  pmeDsekai 
a  divisive  influence. — rdhose:  not  " *™^niiiniialii.'" 
but  *'  avoid." 

m.  13-16.  Qosbig  Messages. 

Paul  will  send  Artemas  or  Tyohions  to  fill  Titas*  pnt 
when  he  leaves  for  inoopolis  ((tonbtless  the  IGocnb 
in  EpiroB).  For  Tyohious  see  2  *&m.  4x2*. 
impUes  laat  he  was  not  aotoally  ohoaen  for  Gnte. 
Of  ^rtemaa  we  know  nothing.  Zmaa  mm)  Axniki 
may  well  have  carried  this  letter  to  'ntoa  Xeaai. 
like  Artemas,  is  unknown :  he  wonld  probably  be  t 
"lawyer"  in  the  Jewith  sense.  ApoDoa  appean  ■ 
Ao.  IS24. 19i ;  1  CVtr.  I12.  For  the  ngnifioaooe  of  th* 
historioal  allnsiona  see  IntroduotitHi,  at  end  of  {  L 

14b  neeossiry  uses :  such  hoapiteiity  m  Imu 
and  Apottoa  required. 
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s  epMe  h  provided  with  no  formal  opening,  from 
oh  we  mimt  l«uii  the  name  of  the  writer  and  of 
ohuroh  addreseed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seoood 
'Oiy  an  opinion  grew  np^  and  at  last  became  pre- 
snt,  that  it  was  an  anonymous  epistle  of  Paul ; 
this  opinioa  had  probably  its  origin  in  the  natural 
re  to  ensue  an  midisputed  plaoe  in  the  NT  oanoa 
a  writing;  intrinsioaUy  so  valnalrfe.  The  mom 
oal  minds  of  antiaoity  already  recognised  that  the 
e  was  altogether  oiffraent  from  that  of  Paol ;  uid 
difference  in  theolosioal  teaohioi;  is  even  more 
dve  against  tixe  Faoune  author^p.  A  tradition 
sast  as  eariy  as  TertoUian  (c  200)  aaoribes  the 
:le  to  Barnabas ;  Lather  aaggeated  tikat  it  may 
I  been  written  by  Apcdlos ;  modem  eofaolais  have 
to  connect  it  witii  Loke^  or  Sitvanos,  or  Prisdlla 
Aqoila.  But  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  all 
Dpta  to  fix  the  authorflhip  are  baaed  on  ccmjeotaTeb 
1  the  epistle  itself  we  can  gather  tiiat  its  writer 
an  aooomidished  teacher,  hcdding  some  plaoe  of 
ority  in  the  Qiuroh  whkh  he  addressee  and  a 
i  oi  Paul's  compankxi,  ISmothy.  His  name  has 
irreooverably  lost. 

e  tbttination  of  tiie  epistle  is  ahnost  as  doubtfiil 
9  anthoishiik  Some  nave  asaomed  (hat  H  was 
en  to  Jerandem,  in  view  vi  the  many  allusions 
)wish  worship  and  ritual ;  others  suppose  that 
thiloso^diioal  cast  of  the  argument  pmnts  rather 
lexandria.  From  several  indications  it  is  much 
likdy  that  it  was  written  to  Bome;  and  this 
osion  is  partly  bMne  onfc  by  the  &ot  that  it  was 
n  at  Rmne  before  the  end  of  tiie  firat  oeottiry. 
he  readers  whom  it  emtemplates  appear  to  have 
d  a  h<Hnogeaieons  group,  wnioh  can  naxdly  have 
ted  the  whole  Roman  Church.  Perhaps  tibqr 
Ituted  one  of  the  manv  oongregatioos  into  whin 
[reat  Cbaroh  was  divided. 
>  deUe  of  ^e  qsstle  oan  be  determined  witiiin 
□  broad  limits.  Tbit  writer  wpemk»  of  his  readers 
ongin^  like  himself,  to  the  eeoond  generation  of 
ians  (23).  and  refers  more  than  once  to  a  coo- 
ble  tune  that  has  elapsed  sinoe  their  eonver- 
6x3,  1032,  137).  Thus  it  seems  impossible  to 
e  a  date  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  first 
■y.  On  the  other  hand,  ^e  efMstle  is  quoted  by 
at  of  Rome  in  a.d.  95,  and  mnat  have  been  in 
Aoe  for  at  least  some  yean  hefcwe  that  date. 
r  have  been  written  at  any  time  between  a.d.  65 
i. 

tUerary  chorocter  of  the  work  forms  a  peonliar 
\ty.  That  it  was  sent  as  a  letter  is  evident  from 
^nolading  verses ;  but  in  its  wbcrie  style  and 
axe  it  suggests  a  spoken  disooarse  rather  than 
Istie.  ^eed,  in  asrwtal  i^aoes  tiie  author 
«  to  indicate  in  so  vusiy  wonb,  that  he  is 
Off  (25»  95f  II33).  Smne  modem  sdwlais  are 
aum  that  the  last  <diiqitw,  or  at  any  rate  tJte 


last  four  verses,  were  added  by  a  later  editor  to  ^ve 
an  eiastolary  colour  to  the  original  disooorse.  More 
I»obabIy  the  author  himself  revised  a  spoken  address 
and  sent  it  as  a  letter,  or  purposely  wrote  tus  letter 
in  the  manner  he  would  have  em[doyed  in  public  speech 
{t^.  Exp',  Deo.  1916).  As  a  literary  oompoBition  it  is 
the  moat  elaborate  work  in  the  NT.  It  is  written 
aooOTding  to  an  ordered  plan,  in  balanoed  and  resonant 
senteooes  of  remarkable  precisiMi,  and  rises  at  times  to 
wonderful  heights  of  eloquence. 

The  geneiaT  purport  of  the  epistle  is  manifest  on 
every  pa^  Its  readers  are  in  danger  of  falling  away 
from  taeir  eariy  faith,  partly  under  stress  of  persecu- 
tion, partly  through  an  indifference  due  to  mere  lapse 
of  time.  The  writer  wishes  to  insiore  them  with  new 
courage  and  perseveranoe,  and  to  this  end  he  sets 
Christianity  befm  than  as  the  final  religion,  of  which 
all  else  has  been  mere  symbol  and  anticipation.  But 
it  has  been  commonly  maintained  that  this  laraer 
parpose  is  combined  with  a  more  definite  (me.  ^Uie 
finality  of  the  gospel  is  established  by  means  of  a 
detailed  oMitrast  with  the  Jewish  onunances ;  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  tiie  readers  were 
Jews,  who  in  the  xeaotitm  frun  Cliristiantty  were 
drifting  baok  into  Judaism.  ^Riis  view  tA  the  ondet^ 
lying  motive  of  the  ^istle  seems  to  be  implied  in  tiie 
tatle  attached  to  it  from  a  very  early  time :  "  to  the 
Hebrews."  Among  modem  aoholan,  however,  the 
Mnnion  is  gaining  ground  that  this  explanaticm  of  the 
^wtsh  odooring  w.  the  ^astle  is  unnecessary.  To 
Cliristians  of  the  first  oentoty  the  OT  was  the  one 
acknowledged  Bible,  no  less  than  to  the  Jews,  and 
formed  the  natural  basis  of  any  attempt  to  present 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  tiie  New  Covenant. 

[It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  aa- 
oeptance  of  the  OT  by  Jewish  and  Gratile  Christians 
rested  on  quite  different  grounds.  The  former  ac- 
cepted it  because  they  were  Jews,  the  latter  because 
they  had  become  Christians.  The  whole  method  of 
[noof  implies  that  the  anthority  of  the  OT  is  unques- 
tioned by  the  readers.  Since  they  were  tempted  to 
abandon  Christianity,  this  proof  would  not  have 
Carried  weight,  unless  the  anthority  to  whi<di  appeal 
was  made  was  admittod  independently  of  tneir 
Christianity.  It  is  accordingly  very  difficult  to  snp- 
pose  that  the  readers  had  been  converted  from 
Paganism  to  CSuristianity.  fer  then  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  OT  would  have  stood  on  Just  the  same  groutid 
as  other  Christism  doctrines,  it  oonld  have  given  them 
no  independent  support,  and  would  have  been  aban- 
doned with  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  readers  had 
been  jMOselytes  Iwfore  their  conversion,  but  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  regard  them  as  Jews. — A.  8.  P.] 

The  line  of  argument  which  the  writer  fdlows  Is 

C>baldy  to  be  expluned  bom  hia  own  training  and 
bits  d  thoo^t,  much  more  than  from  the  natioaality 
ol  Ui  readers;   "Ba  is  strong  inflnenoed  hf  the 
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AlexandriM  phfltwMAr,  bom  vfaidi  be  tulni 
DOt  only  his  allcKonoaf  meihod  ol  expoonding  Som>> 
tore  bat  his  iufvftnnn.)  oouoeption  of  ao  ideal  heaTenly 
vorid,  of  which  the  visible  world  is  only  the  oopy  or 
lefleotion.  ChiisUanit^  is  the  abscdate  letigitHi  be- 
oaiue  it  ii  ocmoemed  with  tiiat  hitter  vodd  of  nltinuie 
mOities.  It  brin^  as  to  out  true  nst  affording 
as  acoeflB  to  God^a  immediate  presence.  The  teaching 
of  tiie  epiBtle  thus  centres  on  the  ooooeptioa  of  Cbriit 
as  the  lugh  Priest,  who  has  aooompliahed  in  very  deed 
what  the  ancient  ordinancee  oould  only  nutgest  in 
symbol.  By  offering  the  perfect  saorifioe  He  Las  woo 
entnuice  into  the  heavenly  sanotoary,  and  has  secured 
for  lis  a  real  and  enduring  fBUowdii][i  with  God.  The 
aignmoit  is  woriced  oat  b^  mean*  of  ideas  and  immnv 
borrowed  from  Moieat  ntaiU ;  bat  it  is  not  dilMiin 
to  apprehend  the  essential  thought  which  gives  peii* 
manent  religioiis  value  to  this  entttle. 

litentun. — Gommtntaries :  {a]  A.  B.  Divtdiont 
Fartar  (CB),  Peak*  (Oent.B.),  Goodapeed,  WicAJiam 
(West-C);  (b)  Wtsteott,  Vangfaan,  Vatane  (OGT). 
BendaU.  Dods  (JEGTlj  <e)  Bleek,  *IMitnoh,  B.  W«nb 
(Hey.),  T<m  Sodra  (HO),  RlKgHin^  (ZK),  HoHmnm 
(Sm).  Windisoh  (HNT)  Hd)  Edwards  (&3),  Dafe. 
The  Jewish  TemfU  and  At  Ghristim  Ohwck,  Peake, 
Beroe»  and  Martyrs  (4  -PaifA.  Other  lUmUurt :  Aitidefl 
in  Dictionaries,  works  on  NTI,  and  NTT  ;  Riehm,  Der 
Lehbegrifi  dea  HebrOeHirufes ;  Brooe,  The  SvittU  to 
the  aAmaa;  G.  Hilligan,  The  Thetiog^  of  tte  JMrtfe 
to  th€  Bebrem;  Naime,  The  Bpit^  </  PrieethooA; 
Mfe^gME.  La  Thialoffie  de  FEpttre  aux  Hibrem;  H.  L. 
MaoNem,  The  Ohrittoloffy  the  Epielh  to  Oe  HAnwe, 
Hamaok  m  ZNTW.  1900,  pp.  15~41. 

L  1-4,  Introdnetton. — ^In  a  majestio  opening  sen- 
tence the  writer  dedans  the  theme  which  he  propoMa 
to  develop  in  tite  cliApten  that  ftrilow.  Gbnst&aif^ 
is  the  fimd  and  all-suffioient  religioo,  for  Christ  m 
no  other  than  the  Son,  who  aooonmushed  once  and  for 
vna:  the  saving  purpose  ot  God.  To  His  pet^e  of  old 
God  had  spoken  i^numan  messenaars,  who  ooald  only 
difiolose  bagmenta  of  His  will,  as  tt  came  to  them  1^ 
word  or  vision  or  symboL  To  His  later  people,  whoee 
lot  is  oast  in  the  tranritioa  period  between  the  old  age 
and  the  new,  He  has  8]>oken  by  one  who  is  His  Scou 
'She  sapfeme  dignity  ot  the  Son  is  set  forth  ondw  two 
aspects ;  (a)  He  is  not  put  (rf  creation,  bat  the  very 
goal  and  prmoqde  of  oieation.  !From  aU  eternity  God 
had  decreod  that  He  should  be  "  heir  of  all  things," 
and  had  made  the  worids — the  whole  nniveise  ot  spaoe 
and  time — through  Him.  (6)  He  is  Himself  of  Divine 
natoie,  for  in  Him  the  being  of  God  is  manifested  as 
the  son  is  in  its  ntdiannn,  or  tiie  sesl  in  tito  impwsafam 
ta^bnnib  HeisOodVuMSSorintliegOTemnMiit 
of  the  worid.  Few  a  time  He  •ojoomed  cmi  earth  to 
effect  His  iBdeeming  purpose  bat  now  He  has  zetnnied 
to  His  sovereign  place  in  heaven.  So  the  name  wiiioh 
rightly  belongs  to  Him  is  that  of  Son.  and  &om  this  it 
is  evumt  that  He  stands  infinitely  hi^  above  the 


JuSkB  (he  VwnOk  Evaagellst  (pp.  14Bt.\  the  writer 
does  not  expressly  nse  the  term  "  Lc^ob  "  (the  Woid), 
but  it  is  dear  from  his  language  that  he  oonoeives  of 
Qxrist  under  this  category.  Alexandrian  |diiloeoidiy 
had  given  currency  to  the  idea  of  a  second  Divine 
priwdide — God  active  as  distinguiBhed  from  God  totns- 
oendent.  From  an  earty  time  Ouistlanify  had  sensed 
on  1Mb  o<»oeption  as  almie  adequate  to  the  signifiwioe 
of  Christ,  but  with  the  essential  change  that  the 
abstract  Logos  of  pbilceophy  was  now  identified  with 
a  IMug  Penon.  u  the  fonalninff  part  of  iha  epirtle 
the  ooDceplionolChiMai  Logos  ^veaplaee  to  o£en[ 


espeoiaUy  to  tin*  oC  tiw  ideid  Bkh  Fxjest;  yetite: 
argnment  as  m  whole  has  to  be  ouwrstood  in  tbe  Ugkf 

of  these  opening  verses.   Jesos  is  qualified  to  be  oe 
mediator  with  God  because  He  eharee  in  the  being 
God,  while  pwrtaWng  also  in  oar  hamaa  nature  an. 
enerienoes. 

I.  5-0.  18.  Tlw  Son  II  8ap«lor  to  flw  Aa**^ 

For  this  tJieme  the  wkt  has  been  prepued  in  tir 
dofling  words  of  I4.  The  sectioa  may  pca^bly  b 
directed  against  angd-worship.  wiiitdi  in  some  chnnha 
as  we  know  from  Colossiana.  was  encroaching  on  t^ 
faith  in  Ouist.  More  probaUy  the  writer's  aim  i 
simply  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  Christ  m  oompanc 
with  even  the  highest  m  created  beings.  In  5-28  k 
oolleots  a  Munbar  of  Sorlptare  texts  which  iUaatzsk 
the  relative  worth  of  Christ  and  the  angels.  IW 
texts  an  interpseted  by  the  all^pvioal  method — U 
they  ate  taken  not  in  ^eir  historical  mw^wng,  bet  m 
qnnbolio  ntteranoes  which  have  to  be  qazitaaUy  dii- 
oemed.  Two  quotations  (5),  the  foimts'  taken  fieia 
Ps.  27,  the  lattK  from  2  6.714.  whididedamGhriMto 
be  the  Son  am  Mknrad  W  another,  ftppueatltr  tafaa 
team  (he  LXX  Twrion  of  the  Song  ol  Moees  f^. 
Vt?),  in  iriiioh  the  angels  axe  oiHnmsaded  to 
Him.  Una  ennmand  (6)  is  refNxed  to  aoitte 
in  eternity  when  God  firet  leveated  His  Sen  to  d» 
asaembled  hosts  of  heaven.  In  the  qootations  grna 
in  7-13,  taken  from  Fss.  1044,  4S6f..  IO235-27,  llfo. 
ft  special  aneot  of  the  eoutcwt  with  the  ongrili  b  »- 
phasised— V1&  tiiat  ths  angds  are  sal^eet  to  <haa» 
vdiile  the  Son  remains  the  same  for  ever.  'Biie  ns 
is  obtained  by  supposing  Ps.  IO44  to  nkean  "  at  vii 
Thoa  diangesb  the  forms  of  the  angds,  ""Hwg  thM 
now  winds,  now  flames."  Against  tiiis  texK  wUek 
tells  how  the  angids  asnme  Uie  shapes  ci  vaiisUr 
ri^nflats,  are  set  others  irtkich  desciuw  the  3ao  m 
always  supreme  and  steadfast  Ae  final  qsotaM 
(13)  has  been  uaed  already  in  3,  and  is  tnkso  free 
the  passage  (Ps.  IIO1-4)  vhiah  detetminsB  the  whdi 
thOQ^t  <a  the  ^istle.  CSuist  aa  the  Son  is 
at  God's  ri^t  hand,  wliile  the  angels,  aa  tbsir 
imi^ies,  are  o6l^  servanta,  infeckic  in  aone  asnss  tt< 
God's  earthly  samte,  to  wiuiee  welfare  thoy  laiiiisliii 

n.  i-4.  For  the  first  time  the  writer  disdnis  thr 
praofioBl  aim  iriiiidt  gives  fom  and  mnanl^  to 
niecrfogioal  aignment.  Christian  mum  oiqitt  to  MdiK 
the  grandeor  of  their  calling,  and  to  hold  Cast  to 
message  which  was  not  ddiveted  by  angds  tdn  tb 
Jewish  Law  {cf.  Ac  733.  GaL  319),  bat  by  the  Sec 
Biinself.  A  suggestive  image  is  Bpwed  by  the  ianrtioa 
<A  "  from  tbenP*  in  i.  By  forgetthig  the  6itweiia» 
ginn  them  the  readers  may  dnft  awmy  from  the: 
true  oomee,  and  by  so  doing  will  expose  tlwisailTr 
to  dzeadfol  danger,  fto  if  the  hmw,  as  the  hislisj 
Load  dwws  us,  aiienged  ilaetf  on  those  who  fBsnliiijii 
it,  there  will  be  even  worse  ponishment  for  ChritoB 
men  if  they  are  futbless  to  thai  meBsage  of  wMoh  tit 
Law  was  (Oily  a  shadow.  It  is  traetiiat  Rewrite  at 
those  whom  he  addresses  had  heard  this  mes^a  ash 
hom  the  aposUes,  but  those  hunan  teaolMM  M 
received  it  from  the  Lord  Himself,  and  their  ve^hd 
bem  Divindy  attested  by  vaiiBd  aeto  tt  mimA 
wrought  in  the  power  of  the  H<^  Spirit. 

n.  5-18.  Besoming  his  argunoit,  the 
with  the  ol^eotdon  that  Christ  cannot  be 
the  angels  m  view  of  His  earttdy  hnailfsliia.  Bh 
objeotirai  is  answeesd  by  onnohitoinn  Ik. 
84-6*.  Christ  was  BMlsedmftde  low  Ihanttkawkk 
bat  Iw  the  pmpose  that  Xfo  should  itao  to  Aft 
place.  O0&  Inr  ffis  svflering  sad 
faedferffiBsmiwmewiMk^l^ 
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Che  angeU  had  no  ttatbonty  ovar  that  hiAer  wodd 
il  wfaiiu  the  writes  is  to  in  ihk  niiO^  Scrip* 
nze  iwinta  nther  to  a  "  son  of  man  **  who  will  contnd 
JI  things ;  and  "  all  things  "  is  meant  the  fatnre 
leaxenly  worid  as  as  tho  prasent  (5!)^  Bnt  in 
his  very  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  CSirist  (for  He  is 
iie  "  man  "  whom  the  Fa.  fcv«teUs)  refeienoe  is  made 
o  a  temponuy  hnmiliation.  The  words  "  £ov  a  Uttle 
rhile  lower  than  the  angels  "  {ma.)  are  exidained  when 
re  torn  to  the  gospel  hiatoiy.  For  a  little  time  Jeans 
vas  Bobjected  to  our  hamaa  lots  but  His  sofieiiiig  d 
leath  was  only  the  prelude  to  Bib  exaltation.  It  was 
ividonoe  of  the  grace  of  God,  who  bythis  means  made 
alTation  poaiible  for  all  men. — 9.  This  veiae  ia  diffi* 
ult,  owin^  to  the  condensation  within  a  aingle  senteooe 
>f  several  ideas :  (a)  CSiriat's  earthly  life  aiu  soffering* 
rare  neoessar^  to  His  ezaltati<Hi ;  (6)  tiiis  ezsltatiofa 
vaa  due  to  His  adding  tite  attribute  of  Savioiir  to  His 
ither  attributes ;  (c)  Uia  death,  therefiw^  was  at  <moe 
>  crowning  honour  bestowed  on  WH""f  WBd  *  pmof 
>f  God's  goodness  to  all  men. 

That  Jesus  had  to  suffer  and  die  was  bUly  In  kee|ang 
nth  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for  if  He  was  to  lead  the  way 

0  salvation  for  the  loilBrinff  xaoe  ol  manldnd.  He 
teeded  IXoaielf  to  snffer,  and  uras  to  be  fitted  perfect^ 
or  His  task  fio).  A  parenthesis  fcUowB  (11-13),  in 
rhioh  it  ia  shown  by  Scripture  (Ps.  2232,  la.  8i7f.) 
hat  in  spite  of  their  low  estate  men  are  the  brethren 
>f  Christ,  sons  of  the  same  Father.  Bat  God's  human 
ihildren  are  subject  to  limUatums  of  flesh  and  Uood. 
md  in  Older  to  save  them  Cihziat  had  to  make  Him»fflf 
niewithtliem(i4)>  He  died  their  death  that  He  migiht 
tveroome  the  devil,  who  has  power  to  inflict  death  on 
aen  as  the  penalty  of  their  sins ;  and  thus  He  saved 
aen  not  from  death  only,  but  from  that  overhanging 
Ireod  of  it  which  took  ail  joy  and  freedom  oat  of  their 
ives  (13).  If  Jesus  had  set  Himself  to  be  Redeemer  of 
jigels  ("  take  hold  of,'*  t-e.  in  order  to  rescue),  it  would 
Lot  have  been  neceasary  for  Him  so  to  hamillate  Him* 
elf.  Bnt  sinoe  Hia  work  was  on  behalf  of  His  earthly 
>rethrwi,  the  way  He  chose  was  the  only  possible  one^ 
j3d  we  are  not  to  marvel  at  it.  He  had  to  submit 
limself  to  the  mortal  lot  of  men  that  so  He  mwht  repr»- 
ent  them  before  God  with  a  full  sense  of  their  needs 

infirmities.   Tried  Himself  by  a  life  of  snfiering.  He 

1  able  to  suoooor  those  who  are  tried  likewise  (i6ff.\. 
These  venes  prepare  the  way  for  the  aubjecn  iriiioh 

I  to  oocapy  the  oentrd  portion  <d  the  epfstJei  It  is 
•y  acting  sa  our  High  Pnest  that  CArist  achieves  our 
olvation ;  and  His  earthly  Ufe  waa  meant  to  fit  Him 
sr  this  Bis  oharaoteristio  work. 

in.  1-IT.  18.  As  Christ  is  hif^er  than  the  angels, 
t>  He  ia  greater  than  Moaa,  through  whom  the  first 
ovenant  was  established.  The  oomparison  wit& 
loses,  however,  oconpies  only  a  few  verses,  and  merges 
a  a  warning  to  avokt  the  fate  of  those  Israelites  whom 
loaee  led. 

in.  l-tt.  The  superiori^  of  Christ  to  Hoses  ifi  illus- 
rated  in  two  ways :  (a)  Hoses  belooged  to  the  house 
s  part  of  it  (t.f.  was  himself  one  of  tiie  members  of 
he  ohoacQ  community);  Christ  was  the  boilder  of 
he  house.  (6)  Hoses  was  a  servsnt  in  tho  house 
Nu.  127)»  while  Christ  was  over  it  as  the  Bon.  The 
eadera  are  wain  reminded  (i)  <A  the  obliBati<ms  lasting 
n  them.  TSaay  share  in  a  caUinf;  which  idenlifieB  them 
rith  a  heavenly  worid ;  for  Chnst  their  repreaentative 
iras  an  apostle^  a  messenger  of  God,  in  a  far  nigher  sense 
ban  Hoses.  It  is  true  that  Hoses  also  was  faithful 
o  the  task  entamstod  to  him,  but  he  was  himself 
lumbered  wiUi  the  oommunity  irtiioh  he  led.  Ho 
raa  port  of  the  hoosc^  while  Qirist  waa  its  buHdei; 


hiasmnoh  aa  God.  the  nhimate  baOdef  of  aU  things 
had  aooompliihed  ffia  oreatiTB  wMik  Uuroo^  CStrist  (4). 
Ho6e%  moreover,  had  bera  only  a  servant  in  the  house, 
altJIiotuh  a  faithful  sarvant  (Hu.  li.y\,  and  the  message 
which  lie  brought  was  at  best  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
greater  message  tiiat  was  reserved  for  the  future  (3I). 
The  faithfulness  of  Christ  wss  that  of  the  Stm  to  whom 
the  bouse  belonged,  and  who  had  therefore  a  far  higher 
lespMiailrility.  "  And  we  are  that  house,"  that  com- 
munity ol  which  CSirist  is  Lord,  if  only  we  oan  ranain 
l<iyal  to  our  splendid  hope  until  it  reaches  fulfilment. 

UL  7-IV.  18.  With  thia  warning  the  oomparison 
between  Christ  and  Hoses  ohanges  into  an  exhortation, 
based  oa  Ps.  957^xi.  This  psalm  is  oonoemed  with 
the  "  house  "  or  oommunity  of  which  Hoses  waa  the 
head,  and  its  leasons  ate  apjdied  to  the  "  house  "  of 
the  new  oovenant.  The  awamt  peorie  ctf  God  missed 
their  destiay  beoaoM  of  mbeUet  and  CSiristians  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  a  like  dangn.  After  making 
his  quotation  tiw  writer  proceeds  to  explain  it  by  his 
customary  method  of  allegory.  First  of  all  (12-19) 
he  p<^ts  to  the  solemn  warning  which  is  impressed 
on  u«  by  tho  apoeta^  ol  anowit  lara^  The  danger 
of  unbelief  is  alwava  present,  and  Cbristlana  must 
nerer  weaiy  of  HntiKtig  me  aaotiier  to  greater  fkiih ; 
for  nnbdief  is  an  insidions  sin.  and  grows  npon  us 
before  we  know  The  psalm  speaks  <rf  an 

opportunity  which  is  offered  to  us  "  to-day,"  and  to 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  this  word  has  a  special  signifi- 
oance.  It  is  meant  to  be  pK^etio  that  intwral 
of  time  which  is  still  left  before  Christ  returns  in  dory* 
The  readers  are  exhorted  to  make  eood  use  of  this 
interval,  which  ia  quickly  paasin^.  If  they  oan  pre- 
serve for  this  little  time  tne  faith  with  whidi  they 
catered  on  the  Cbristian  life,  th^  will  be  assured  (» 
their  place  among  Cbrist's  people  (i4f  )-  The  psalm 
suggests  tjie  further  reflection  (16-19)  that  ncme  oan 
preaume  to  reckon  themselves  quito  sec  or*  from  the 
oaiwer  of  falling  away  from  God.  Those  who  rebelled 
in  uo  wildMiuss  were  no  other  than  the  chosenpeople^ 
who  had  expericnoed  tiie  great  deliveranea  ^ 
fell  into  sin,  and  were  doomed  to  wander  in  the  wilder, 
nees  for  fort^  yeaia,  until  their  whole  generatitm 
perished.  God  had  purposed  that  they  should  enter 
mto  Hia  rest,  but  in  the  end  His  purpose  was  frustrated. 
And  it  waa  thev  themaelves  who  forfeited  tte  i»omised 
rest  Inr  their  disobedimoe. 

It  has  been  ooojectured  from  the  imdstenoe  on 
"  forty  yean  "  (9,  16)  that  the  writer  ocmnected  this 
p^ioa  in  a  special  manner  with  his  thought  of  "  to-day." 
The  fntorval  that  would  elapse  between  Christ's  death 
and  His  second  coming  was  to  correspond  with  that 
period  fA  forty  years  whidi  Israel  had  spent  in  the 
wildemees.  liieie  woukt  thus  be  a  peenliar  ttigency 
in  his  warning,  rinoe  the  interval  of  years  murt 
have  been  nearing  its  close  before  the  earliest  date  that 
oan  be  aaaigned  to  the  epistle.  But  the  oonjeoture^ 
though  a  possible,  is  not  a  very  probaUe  on&  If 
t^e  writer  had  wished  to  impress  on  his  readers  that 
they  could  recktm  the  time  m  Christ's  coming  by  the 
or  analogy,  he  would  have  ta^  some  means  to  make 
hia  thought  more  definite. 

IV.  1-18  continues  the  exposition  of  FiB.  06.  TiM 
writer  has  idready  dealt  wiu  the  mming  oontained 
theiein  ;  now  he  shows  that  this  veiy  warning  implies 
a  promise.  In  declaring  that  His  rest  is  wltlmeld 
from  those  who  had  proved  unworthy  of  It,  God  would 
have  us  know  that  it  is  still  in  store.  The  fulfilmmt 
of  that  promise  which  had  been  offered  in  vain  to 
ancient  urael  is  lesorved  for  Uie  peofde  of  Christ. 

IL  Ttansitioa  from  warning  to  prraniae.  The.^ 
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li^  of  the  pnlm  to  floe  tiiat  dim^  ooaoenu  oaiBelv«% 
fco-,  sinoe  the  Imelites  ander  Hoses  were  forUddeea 
to  enter  into  the  promiaed  rest,  it  is  stiU  waitinf^  and 
we  Chiistians  may  poneSB  it,  if  we  do  not  fail  as  tibey 
did.  The  message  which  came  to  them  has  como  also 
to  OB.  They  heard  it,  bat  missed  the  blessing  whioh 
it  prodaimed,  for  they  were  lacking  in  the  faiu  which 
alone  coold  assimilatw  it. 

1.  shonU  seem  is  bettra  tnnslated  "  dioald  be 
foond."— 2.  they  were  not  imlted:  with  this  touulation 
the  meaning  is  that  the  «eat  mass  of  the  peo^e  did 
not  share  the  faith  of  sndi  believing  souls  as  Joshua 
and  C^eb.  Another  and  sim]^er  nudering  is  prefer- 
able :  "  it  was  not  blended  with  faith  in  those  who 
heard  " — is.  the  words  of  the  message  did  not  meet 
wiUi  that  re^xxiBive  faith  wfaitdi  alone  could  make 
them  effectual. 

3-10:  In  omtnst  with  unbelievitig  Israel  we  have 
aooepted  the  moss  age,  and  are  therefore  the  true  heirs 
of  the  promised  rest.  For  when  God  spoke  in  the 
psalm  of  a  rest  whioh  He  had  preparea  and  vrbioh 
Israel  had  forfeited.  He  did  not  merely  signify  the  rest 
in  the  promised  land.  He  spoke  of  a  rest  which  had 
nisted  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  wmld  (3).  The 
WOTds  of  the  psaihn  have  to  be  taken  in  oonjunotiott 
with  those  ouer  words  in  Gen.  which  tell  how  God 
rested  after  His  works  were  finiahod.  This  rest  of 
His  has  ocmtinaed  ever  sinoe,  and  He  desires  that  His 
people  should  share  it  witb  Him  (4!).  His  original 
pu^KMS  was,  as  we  nwr  gather  friHu  the  psalm,  that 
urael  ahoold  inherit  His  rest.  It  was  waiting  fot 
them,  and  they  had  the  cpportonity  to  eoter  into  it, 
Imt  tiiey  missed  it  through  their  disobedieooe.  He 
therefore  issned  a  second  call  many  oentnries  after- 
wards, for  the  pralm  whioh  proclaims  it  dates  from  a 
time  Icng  eubaeqnent  to  the  days  of  Uie  wilderness. 
The  rest  is  again  offered  in  the  psalm  as  something 
which  is  still  oven,  waiting  fw  men  "  to-day  '*  if  ttiey 
wiU  listen  to  God's  v<doe  (61).  It  is  ^ain  tiiat  thk 
rest,  oflersd  a  seoond  time,  when  Israel  was  in  fall 
possession  ol  the  land  oi  Canaan,  oannot  have  been 
the  mere  earthly  settlement  which  was  secured  under 
Joshna.  It  is  a  rest  not  yet  attained  and  still  open 
to  God's  people,  the  eternal  Sabbath-rest  of  God  (Sf.). 
Indeed  tbteie  is  no  other  smse  In  whioh  we  oan  pn^riy 

rok  of  entering  into  rest.  A  perfect  rest  implies 
t  a  man  has  completed  his  earthly  labonn,  and 
shares  with  God  in  t^e  rest  of  eternity  ( to).  "  Sabbwth- 
reet  '*  (9)  sums  up  in  one  expressive  word  the  idea 
whioh  IS  developed  in  10.  God's  work  of  creation  was 
crowned  and  oompleted  by  the  Sabbath  on  which  He 
entered,  and  which  will  eridare  for  eternity.  He  has 
purposed  that  our  lives,  too,  shonld  be  consommated 
bjr  lellow^p  with  Him  in  His  Sabbath-rest.  Against 
the  idea  here  presented  may  be  fdaoed  thai  of  Jn.  617 ; 
"  Hy  Father  wcriteth  hitherto,  and  I  woA." 

In  a  closing  passage  (iiff.)  the  writer  again  dwells 
on  the  danger  t^t  his  readers,  like  IsraeC  may  lose 
the  future  rest.  God's  word  has  promised  it,  bat  that 
same  word  is  sharp  to  detect  evoi  the  fint  liidden 
motions  towaids  duobediraoa  It  is  like  a  sword  that 
oan  pieroe  into  the  eeorst  reoessee  of  the  heart  and 
separate  thoughts  and  desires  diat  seem  inextrioablv 
bodnd  together.  Then  oan  be  no  deceiving  of  Goo^ 
in  whose  sight  our  inmost  purposes  are  laid  bare. 

12.  the  word  of  God :  God  is  represented  in  the  OT 
as  acting  through  His  word  M.  Gen.  I3,  etc.  Is. 
Mix).  Thus  the  word  of  God  is  here  conceived  aa  a 
Hvins  and  ^moat  personal  power. — ■Oliludi|litt,eto. ; 
ue.  the  ultimate  springs  en  life,  where  all  Mnes  seem 
to  be  confused  togetW.— 18.  laU  99ms  in  Cheek 


a  peooUariy  vivid  word,  which  snggeets  the  tauvnof 
back  of  the  bead  of  the  victim,  so  as  to  expose  tk 
neck  to  the  saorifioial  knife. 
IT.  14-10.  A  short  passage  whkdi  soma  np  Ute  pn- 

vions  aigament,  and  prepares  the  way  far  too  eoRn 
discussion  oi  the  hign-prieetty  work  of  Chiiai.  & 
readers  are  exhorted  to  be  steadfast  in  the  faith  thn 
have  professed,  knowiiw  that  they  have  a  BQgfa  foot 
who  asosnded  tfaroodi  ine  lower  heaveoa  into  tiw  vwr 
presence  of  Qod.  £ul  thooj^  He  is  so  exalted  He  ii 
m  full  sympathy  with  men,  for  He  has  eodmed  ev 
life  of  temptatKn,  while  remaining  linltaa.  He  a 
near  to  God  and  si  the  same  time  our  brothar  maa; 
so  we  can  cMifidentlv  make  our  ai^noaoh  to  Gti 
through  Him,  and  eeefc  His  forgivcnsM  and  His  giacs 
to  hdp  our  needs. — 14.  thro^  the  kemw:  » 
cording  to  Jewish  otmeeptions  there  were  sevesi  beaveas. 
the  highest  of  which  was  the  dwelling-plaoA  o(  God 
Himself  (e/.  "  the  third  heaven,"  2  Oor.  IS3). 

V.  1-10.  The  writer  now  approaches  his  main  aifa- 
ment,  that  Quist  is  our  alf-suffioient  ffi^  Prieit 
Bat  before  considering  in  detail  the  natore  of  QowI'm 
priestly  ministry,  he  shows  that  He  posseeees  ia  s 
rapreme  degree  the  two  fandammtal  attribotes  el  a 
m0i  nieet  Sinoe  the  duty  of  a  Hi^  Mat  is  to  ad 
aa  mediator  between  God  and  man,  he  must,  in  the 
first  l^soe,  be  Divindy  appoiiikd  (iL  not  amgatmc 
the  office  to  himself,  bat  selected  liy  God  as  His  nne- 
sentatave.  In  the  seoond  (riace,  he  most  be  tahtn  fnm 
among  fnen,  and  so  be  capable  of  a  faUo«.feeliw  wltk 
Mring  hnman  naton  (a>  This  seoood  qBaUntan 
is  recognised  in  the  Levttioal  law  iriiioh  veqoirss  to 
to  offer  sacrifice  for  himself  as  weQ  as  for  Uw  peow 
^).  The  first  one — that  he  shonld  be  appointed  Vr 
God — finds  ezpressitHi  in  the  lav  that  tie  mwt  ti 
descoided  from  the  chosen  stock  of  Aaron  (4).  It  Iw 
been-shown  already  that  Cbrist,  who  shared  oor  famsK 
weakness,  possessea  the  one  attribute  of  a  High  Piias: 
He  also  partakes  of  the  otlur.  For  He  was  deelxnri 
by  God  ffimadf  to  be  His  Son,  so  that  all  i — nini|rtir 
om  His  own  part  is  oat  of  the  qeestaca  ;  and  lhiw<|1i 
not  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  He  belonged  to  a 
order  of  priesthood,  the  true  aignificanoe  cdF  whitjb  ii 
presmtiy  to  be  set  forth  (sf.,  the  quotations  are  takd 
bom  Fs.  27.  IIO4).  How  little  His  meethood  had  k 
do  with  any  arrogant  claim  of  ua  own  is  evi- 
dent from  H18  earthly  life,  and  espeodally  froai  Hs 
agony  in  Gethsemane.  In  the  of  &nt  susedr 
we  oan  see  bow  He  was  inspired  scdely  bv  a  nril 
abs(^ute  obedience.  He  prayed  to  Ooa. 
able  to  deliver  Him  from  death,  and  ffis  prayet  vw 
heard;  yet  He  sobmitted  His  will  to  Gofk  wil 
Although  Son  <A  God.  ^  enduled  the 
nffeiing^  and  so  disdpUned  ffimself  to  foH 
vitli  tiie  result  that  He  became  a  parfeot 

the  mediator  d  a  perfect  salvation.  Hie  

whol^  <tf  God,  -who  made  Him  a  nniqan  Tl%fc 
of  the  order  of  HdohiBedek  (7-10). 

7.  hsaid  lot  hk  s«dlr  fear:  another  iiilniijHstiiin 
is  possiblet  "  He  was  heard  so  aa  to  be  dettmcMl  hm 
ffis  fsar  **— ie.  God  w»  far  granted  His  pemr  » t* 
free  Him  from  ttie  fear  oi  deadi,  thoni^  net  fe«E 
deatii  itself.  But  tlie  trandation  of  the  BV  fe  mm 
in  keeping  with  the  thooght  <rf  the  pasHgek  Hi  w 
heard  oeoaase  He  put  the  irill  of  God  beCeve  Uvea. 


Hr 


It  seems  to  be  suggested  that  an  een^  

was  offend  Him  in  answer  to  Hb  ptayer.  link 
xefnsed  it  and  diose  the  wqr  of  obedMsoe. 

With  the  words  "  a  priest  after  tfen  oite  lU- 
ohiiedek  **  the  writer  at  last  leaohM  hto 
bat  he  pMues  befoie  "^""TMjf-f  ft  iK,flidir  to 
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oom  for  a  •olemn  admonhion  (Sxt-6ao).  He  aaka 
imeetf  whether  his  readers  will  be  aUe  to  andeistand 
he  hi|^  apiiitnal  doctrine  which  he  proposes  to  impart 

0  them.  In  spite  of  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed 
ince  their  ooDvexaion  they  are  still  baokward,  in  need 
f  inrtniotiotL  in  the  mere  eiements  of  leUgkms  troth 
12).  Those  wlio  an  stiU  diildnu  in  regsra  to  thing* 
mioB  oan  make  ootiiing  (rf  tiie  inofoonder  ChiiBtian 
eaehin^  It  makes  its  ajnteal  to  those  whose  higher 
eroeptioDB  have'  been  rally  awakened  diligent 
Be  (lA 

VL  I-SOl  TboD^  not  wiUioat  miagiTing  the  writw 
as  tmeind  to  advanoe  to  "  perfection  "— i«.  to  the 
xposttko  ct  Chriatian  tenth  in  its  hi^^  derelop- 
isnt,  and  to  take  for  granted  the  knowledge  at  the 
am  elements.  Bat  he  thinks  it  well  at  the  ontset 
t>  remind  his  readers  of  those  elements,  apart  bom 
rhioh  there  oan  be  no  piogren  in  religion.  The  sub- 
sots  iriiioh  he  maids  as  primary  are  arranged  in 
tiree  pairs ;  (a)  Bepentanoe  and  faith ;  men  must 
sam  uw  meaning  of  these  before  they  oan  even  eater 
D  the  Ouistian  life.  (6)  Baptisms  and  the  bying 
D  oi  bands :  fcv  by  these  rites  the  new  spdritnsl  gifts 
re  imparted.  The  ^oral  "  baptisnu  "  may  refer  to 
le  doable  oonseoration  by  water  and  the  Sjari^  or 
.  may  snagest  that  Christians  have  to  learn  the 
ifienniee  between  their  own  rite  and  heathen  or 
ewish  "  baptisms."  (c)  Resurrection  and  judgment ; 
le  two  great  beta  wfaioh  gave  meaning  to  the  CSuis. 
aa  The  writer  proposes,  wiu  the  heh>  of 

lod's  grace,  to  adrwaos  bsyMid  these  prdimmaiy 
roths  (3) ;  if  his  nadeis  have  forsottea  then,  aH 
is  labour  is  thrown  away.  Converaion  is  an  exi>eri- 
aoe  that  cannot  be  nq>eated.  Those  who  hare  once 
Kperkooed  tito  Divine  gift  oi  forgivenesi^  who  have 
een  leoewed  by  the  wotk  of  the  H<dy  Spirit,  irito 
ave  realised  the  value  of  Qod's  [wnnise  and  shared 

1  the  fairer  activities  ol  the  Christian  Ufe,  oannot 
B  nmbond  if  they  fsU  away.  They  have  rejected 
hri9t  just  as  truly  as  the  men  who  oruoified  Him, 
id  have  shamed  Him  before  the  world  by  tbieAi 
poetairy.  It  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  waste  land  that 
ss  been  reclaimed.  Hie  land  that  proves  fruitful 
ill  become  ever  richer,  while  that  which  yields  noth- 
ig  hot  weeds,  in  sjMte  of  all  the  labour  spent  upon 
,  has  to  be  given  back  again  to  the  wastes 

5.  pewen  ttf  the  age  to  cmm:  tiie  reference  is  to 
lose  "  sporitoal  gifts  "  (e/.  1  Cor.  12fL)  which  were 
ippoeed  to  mark  the  ChristianB  as  the  people  of  the 
age.  The  whi^e  passue  is  of  great  importance 
I  the  classiosl  expreanoa  of  a  belief  widely  i»evalent 
,  the  eady  Cbonui.  It  was  aasomed  tiiat  in  the  act 
'  baptism  the  convert  was  afastdved  from  b^^ne 
OS,  and  entered  definitely  on  a  new  life.  The  great 
lange  ooold  not  be  experienced  a  seomd  time,  and 
le  lapse  into  any  grave  sin  after  baptism  admitted 
no  repentanoe,  and  was  followed  by  exclusion  from 
«  duristian  fdlowship.  This  doottine  waa  the 
ibjeet  ot  a  hug  ootttiowtsy  In  tdie  earty  Church,  and 
,e  Catholic  system  of  oonnsslon  and  penitcfaoe  grew 
it  of  the  attempt  to  mitigate  it. 
9-18.  The  writer  is  afraid  tiiat  in  pointing  out  tiie 
uiger  of  apostasy  he  may  have  sjxwen  too  harshly, 
e  assurea  his  readers  that^  by  their  past  fidelity  sad 
«ir  kindness  to  brethren  in  need,  they  have  proved 
e  geauineneas  of  their  relisi<Hi.  Only  they  must 
naereie  as  they  began,  holcung  fsst  to  thmi  hope 
ttil  it  rsaohes  ndfllmsnt.  It  was  hy  this  oonstanoy, 
aintained  aU  fhetr  Ufe  long,  that  Qod's  servants  m 
e  past  won  the  lewud  tiiat  He  had  promised. 

Th*  nuotion.  of  God's  pmnise  snggarta  the 


thought  that  it  la  absolutely  sure,  so  that  we  ma^ 
h<^  to  it  without  miimving.  When  God  made  His 
promise  to  Abraham  Ke  sealed  it  by  an  oath.  Just 
as  in  human  affairs  men  are  bound  to  a  decision  when 
tiiey  have  passed  their  oath,  and  so  called  on  9omo 
hig^erpowM to vitoees  (16),  so <3od swoto  by  iTi'p*t»lf, 
■inoe  He  was  Hims^  the  supreme  power.  Kia  gracioos 
will  was  tiina  confirmed  by  the  twofold  bond  ot  His 
oath  and  His  pronuse  {iTtX  The  hope  He  holds  out 
to  us  is  oar  only  refuge,  and  it  is  a  refuge  which  cannot 
possibly  fail  us.  It  is  like  an  'anchor  to  which  the  soul 
oan  trust  itself  without  reserve  amidst  all  perils  and 
changes ;  for  it  is  fastened  to  "  that  which  is  within 
tiie  veil " — i.e.  it  ponneota  our  earthly  life  with  the 
world  of  eternal  realities  ( 1 9I.  And  as  the  High  .Priest 
passed  through  tiie  veil  in  tne  Tabernacle  to  refoesent 
the  peojde  before  God  in  the  faoW  of  holies,  so  Jesus 
has  entered  on  our  behalf  into  that  heavenly  world. 
He  is  the  true  and  eternal  High  Pries^  for  He  belonged 
to  no  transient  Levitioal order,  but  to  (hehigher  ora«  • 
of  Hekhizedek. 

Iti  aathor  ttf  the  wol:  in  ancient  Uteratoxe  the 
anchor  is  frequently  emidoyed  as  the  emblem  id  hope. 
Onr  autiior  adopts  the  current  Image,  and  ap|dies  it 
to  the  Ouiatian  nope  of  salvation. 

By  a  qkilfnl  turn  of  thought  the  writer  has  come 
back  from  his  l<Hig  digression  to  his  main  subject — 
the  unique  ohaiaoter  m  the  priesthood  of  Jeeus.  The 
argument  itseU  proceeds  al^ig  the  lines  <rf  an  atle- 
gonoal  exegesis,  and  to  our  minds  appeara  artificial, 
and  at  some  pc^te  hardly  intelligible.  But  the  mods 
<d  presentaticm  doce  not  affect  the  essential  truth  and 
grandeur  of  the  thought,  ^e  writer  feels  that  the 
one  aim  of  all  religion  is  to  give  men  access  to  God, 
and  that  Cbristaamty  is  thenifdiest  religioo  because 
It  alone  has  adequately  achievea  this  aim.  Cbrist  is 
the  troe  Hidi  Pries^  mroafdi  whom  we  oan  draw  near 
to  God,  and  His  priesthood  ia  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  mere  ritual  religions.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  descent  from  a  given  stock  or  performanoe  of 
certain  funoticnis,  but  is  inherent  in  Eus  own  person* 
ali^.  And  as  He  is  a  priest  of  a  new  and  higher 
order,  so  He  exercises  a  ministry  which  effects  in  very 
troth  -wliMt  the  ancient  forms  of  worship  oould  only 
suggest  In  symbfd. 

VD.  i-V,  Tbe  ■•MdnM  Filerthood  et  Obibt^ 

It  ia  shown  that  Scripture  itself  makes  reference  to  a 
type  of  [ffiesthood  which  is  quite  diatinot  froip  the 
Levitioal.  The  nature  of  this  priesthood  is  set  forth 
(i-io)  in  terms  the  description  given  in  Gen,  14 
at  the  priest  Helofaisedek.  That  some  peculiar  aij^nifi- 
oanoe  attaohed  to  him  may  be  fnfened  nom  his  nuns, 
and  the  name  of  his  dty.  Still  more  suggestive  is 
the  tact  that  notiiing  is  said  as  to  his  parentage^  or 
his  dflsoent,  or  his  birth  and  death.  He  was  not  one 
of  a  bmily  of  priests,  but  stands  solitary,  a  priest 
in  his  own  tight,  who  never  assumed  and  never  tost 
his  office.  In  all  bis  attiUnites  he  ccanes  before  us  as 
an  eartihly  tyge  of  tbfi  Sum  of  God  (1-3). 

S.  vtttoin  nUhtr*  eto. ;  nothing  more  is  meant  than 
that  his  father,  eto.^  an  not  mentioned.  It  was  a 
rule  ol  allefnorical  exegwda  that  inierenoee  mi^t  be 
drawn  not  only  from  what  the  Scripture  said,  but  from 
what  it  omitted. 

4-10.  His  {niesthood  waa  unique  In  dignity.  Even 
tiie  ordinary  priests  have  a  place  giveo  than  by 
Mosaic  law  above  their  brethren,  and  m  token  of  this 
are  authorised  to  exact  tithes.  But  HeJchizedek 
rank  above  Abraham  himself  receiving  tithes 
firmn  hun  and  Messmg  him,  as  the  greater  btessea  the 
leas.  HoieoTer,  tiie  hmioar  which  Be  claimed  aa  Us 
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light  wsfl  not  one  that  woold  pnaeaHy  pan  from  him, 
aa  in  tiie  case  ot  a  mortal  pilest ;  for  nis  jpiiesthood, 
aooording  to  the  implicit  testimoay  of  Scnptoie,  was 
not  broken  short  by  death.  80  muoh  higher  was  he 
than  the  LevitiQal  {triests  that  this  vhcAa  line  of  piisBts 
may  be  said  to  have  bowed  down  before  him  in  the 
perstHi  of  Al>raham  Ha  anoestor. 

11-2S.  l^anattion  is  now  made  to  Christ,  whom 
Melohisedek  was  meant  to  prefigure.  The  ezpoeition, 
therefore,  deptuts  £cotn  Gen.  14  and  attatdies  itself 
to  Ps.  110,  in  which  the  oorrcepondnoe  between 
Ifolohisodelt  and  Cairist  is  plainty  intimated.  Pint  b 
is  shown  (11-14)  that  the  ttnmoal  priesUiood  was  a* 
beat  woviBkmaL  If  it  had  aohkved  "  nwrfaotkin  **— 
i.e.  if  it  had  folly  realised  the  porpose  tn  priesthood — 
the  pnim  would  not  have  spoken  of  "  another  priest." 
Those  words  inxfly  the  abrogation,  not  merely  of  the 
Levitio&l  priesthood,  but  of  ^e  whole  leml  systeoa 
wbitAi  is  uiseparaUy  boond  up  with  it.  How  oom- 

{>Ietdy  the  pnest^ood  is  obanged  is  made  erident  by 
(8  being  vested  heooefbrth  In  another  tribe;  lor 
Christ,  who  was  the  priest  foretold  in  the  psalm,  same 
of  Hhe  tribe  of  Jodah,  slthondi  Ihe  Iaw  had  ordained 
that  the  tribe  of  Levi  alone  ahoold  oioroise  the  priest* 
hood. 

11.  tmder  It,  etc. :  rathn,  "  in  oonnezfon  with  it." 
The  meaning  is  that  the  Id^  priesthood  is  like  the 
keystone  of  the  whole  rtructur©  of  the  Mosaic  Law; 
all  the  other  zcKolatkins  fell  away  ot  their  own  aocord 
whm  the  prienhood  passed  over  to  Chiisi.  In  thb 
Incidental  my  the  writer  disposes  of  the  great  problem 
of  the  Law  wbieh  had  so  pei^ezed  the  earliev  CSiarch. 

But  ^e  change  of  priesthood  goes  mnoh 
fnrther  than  the  t-ransferenoe  of  the  office  to  another 
tribe.  The  psahn  speaks  (rf  "  a  priest  for  ever."  It 
omtemplates  one  wHo  h<M8  hla  prisslliood  nol  by 
the  accidetttal  opecatioa  of  a  law  which  attaches  tiie 
diaiity  to  a  parUoolar  desosott  bat  1^  the  intainsis 
right  of  a  life  that  never  cods. 

16.  eamtl  Mmuundmoii:  •'.e.  a  role  iriiidi  takes 
aoooont  only  of  oatward  and  [^ysioal  qoaliflcations. — 
pmrer  M  u  andlSBB  Bfe:  an  Immortal  energy  nsidss 
m  him  as  a  Divine  befng,  and  In  virtne  of  tub  he  oon- 
tinnflo  for  ever  to  ezerdw  his  miesUiood. 

18f.  The  appointment  of  the  Melohizedek  raiest, 
then,  involvea  a  chanse  in  the  whole  instltntitni  of 
priesthood ;  and  this  change  has  at  coce  its  negative 
and  its  positive  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  it  meant  the 
aboliti(»i  (rf  the  old  legal  relation  between  Qod  and  man 
as  altogether  inadequate ;  for  the  Law,  by  its  very 
nature,  was  provisionaL  On  the  other  hud,  it  ro- 
ptaoed  the  Ic^  relation  by  anotiier,  gronnded  in  a 
livii^B;  hope,  iriiich  made  possiUe  a  tme  ounmonion 
with  Qoa.  The  oontrsst  before  the  writer's  mind  is 
that  of  a  religion  of  external  ordinanoee  and  an  inward, 
noritual  religion,  which  alone  can  ensure  tme  fellow- 
Oiip  with  Qod. 

99-25.  The  superiority  of  the  Melohizedek  uriest  is 
apparent  bun  two  farther  facta,  (a)  UnOka  the 
LevMoal  priests  he  is  appointed  wtth  an  oath.  In 
this  manner  God  affirmed  the  lasting  validity  of  his 
|ffiesthood ;  and  the  covenant  fot  wUatk  ft  stands  is 
one,  tiierefore,  that  cannot  be  broken,  (ft)  Tlie  Levi* 
tioal  priests,  being  only  mortal  men,  held  office  lot  a 
brief  time  and  then  gave  plaoe  to  others.  Bat  he 
who  is  "  a  isiest  for  errer  "  ii  not  merdy  one  In  a  loiu 
sncoeision.  Tbo  ]»iesthood  whidi  m  exnclses  6 
vested  eternally  in  his  own  peiBOO,  and  for  this  reason 
he  is  aUe  to  secure  for  bis  peo^  a  otnnriete  salvation. 
Amidst  all  changss  they  oan  look  to  ue  same  priest 
as  their  wnffiH.^  rafogeu 


a6-88L  Other  points  of  ODnferast  are  fndinsted  is  1 
dosing  snmmary,  which  makes  it  abvndan^  desrthM 
the  ^eethood  of  Clirist  is  far  sapMior  to  that  of 
<M  covenant.  The  Levitioal  priests  were  teqatnd  b 
be  free  from  all  outward  blemish ;  Jeans  wm  alb- 
gether  pm*  within.  He  was  ntaricsd  off  fm  lUa 
men,  not  by  dress  and  earemonial  oiroomsfeaaee,  bs 
1^  asowiding  ont  d  this  worid  of  sin  to  a  throne  slxix 
the  heavens.  He  did  not  need  to  maintain  a  net* 
of  dalt^  Bsciifioes,  intneeding  for  Hmuelf  as  veil  s 
for  die  peo;de ;  for  the  one  great  saorifioe,  in  vlsct 
He  was  Ixith  priest  and  viotim,  availed  for  vnt.  b 
one  word,  the  law  oonld  only  amoint  weak  mm  » 
the  priesUy  office ;  vhUe  ibB  sotann  oatii  of  Oti 
recorded  in  that  psalm  which  was  later  than  the  las 
snd  tiierefore  snperseded  it,  otdaioed  ffis  cm  te 
to  be  the  ideal  ana  ever-living  Priest. 

97.  dally:  strictly  speaking  the  saezifloe  oi  the  Qgh 
Priest  was  offered  once  a  vMr,  on  the  Dw  of  AIom- 
ment,  hot  the  idea  of  this  saorifloe  is  faknM  hm 
with  that  of  the  saorifloe  iriiieh  was  otfsred  dsi|r«i 
his  behalf  by  the  ordinaxy  prieste  {d.  Lav.  ft^-ti^ 

VHL 1-X.  18.  The  greateees  of  the  BiA  PliHt  be 
now  been  saffioinitly  proved,  and  the  wntsr  fsoeM^ 
to  demonstrate  the  gnattiMa  of  Hia  tmiMifttf.  m 
seotion  Mmetitutes  the  heart  of  the  epistK  as  «e  n 
ezpresslr  told  in  the  <^>ening  verse,  lite  pii*  ti 
whloh  tine  whole  disooarae  has  been  leading  isf 
is  this,  that  Jesna,  having  taken  fOm  place  at  Oo^i 
ri^t  hand,  exeraisos  His  mioistiT  in  the  hNierir 
ssnctuary.  He  acta  ss  Huh  Priest  fa  thsk  ataiB 
tabemaole  <rf  iriiidi  the  earthfy  one  was  only  the  Ms 
and  symbol  (3). 

S-^  Iliat  Jeeos  fulfils  Hb  ministry  hi  the  hesia# 
SB&otnaiy  Is  a  neosasaiy  infermoe  from  the  M  ^ 
His  priesthood.  The  one  task  of  a  Hi^  Pris*  h  « 
offer  saorifloe  In  a  sanotoaiy,  snd  Jeans,  hi  virtai  ^ 
His  priesthood,  was  called  to  that  offioe.  Wbsl  * 
saofiitce  was  will  be  considered  later,  but  luianiiifc 
it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  presentation  of  an  uliiir! 
was  His  appointed  work  (3}.  The  soene  of  ffii  v- 
Istiy,  however,  oannot  be  anyirikere  in  this  lower«di 
Since  He  was  not  of  Levities!  descent  He  wss  delaiM 
frcan  (^foring  any  gift  in  the  eartUNr  saaotas^,  did 
Is  desoribed.  in  the  ven  passage  of  Scripture  (JB.  ^ 
that  oommands  the  houding  of  it,  aa  aiAf  a  sof"- 
modelled  on  the  reality  ^riuoh  eziata  fai  heswa.  c 
follows  that  His  excluston  from  an  earthly  miuirtiy  •* 
no  token  of  inforiority.  We  most  infer,  tatbec;  A* 
He  was  oalled  to  a  priesthood  far  exodling  tlut  tftk 
Levitical  priests^  just  as  the  covenant  for  mieh  H  iti^ 
is  far  hinw  than  the  oM  oorenaotk  and  esnks  «B 
it  ia  noUer  piomfses  Uff.). 

«.  oiaetsd  npOB :  *a.  these  promises  fonad  •> 
basis  (rf  Uie  covenant,  and  determined  Ita  ohsraeMs 

7-18.  The  nomisessasooiated  Witt  the  ddeenstf. 
ue  desoribed  in  ttie  dasatod  passage  of  Jkm^ 
(Jer.  8I31-34),  wliidi  ia  now  qnoted  at  koglh  ^ 
attention  is  first  oaHed  to  the  fact  that  tacMH*  ^ 
nant  was  foond  to  be  neoosaaiT.  "  AplaoewasaMPl 
for  it i.e.  God  so  modified  His  design  as  ts  M( 
it  in — because  the  origind  covenant  had  pnvd  ^ 
feoWvew  In  three  points,  as  the  qnotetion  &<■ 
shows,  the  new  covenant  was  groiMer  and  saaisi^ 
frfog  than  that  whieh  H  ^aoad.  (s)  H  «^ 
uiat  man's  obedience  to  Qod  shooid  ha  a  adhra 
Inward  didoa.  notmerdy  of  alawfsipoaBdlMBW* 
oat.  By  Adr  spcmtaneoos  obedieswe  tojW 
were  to  be  recognised  as  indeed  Bs  aUtaa  P 
nieir  knoiriedge  of  God  waa  to  ha  ^mmtat»m 
panonal.  BO  loBief  dependent  on  «i 
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'worn  otiMKB.  (e)  They  were  to  reoeiTe  the  aemimooe 
h»t  all  their  situi  were  foigiTen.  The  covenant  that 
aizies  with  it  thew  great  ptonusei  is  dewiibed  in 
ha  piophalio  P— age  aa  aii«g  mw  {xj).  lUaimpUei 
hmit  eren  in  Jeniitth^  the  fint  eorcaant  ooold 
w  regarded  as  old.  It  may  be  aasained,  therefbn^ 
hat  m  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  siaoe  tiien  it 
lad  faded  altoKether  into  a  thing  ol  the  past. 

IX.  1-14.  The  two  ministriee  are  now  contrasted, 
n  order  to  show  tiiat  the  OT  institutions  were  im- 
leriect,  and  pointed  beymd  themsetves  to  that  nal 
lOoen  to  Gcd  which  we  have  obtained  thioagh  Christ. 

1-6.  The  first  covenant  was  aSBooiated  vitii  a  system 
4  worship  <ndained  by  God  Himself,  althoo^  its 
amrtaary  nas  "  of  this  world  "—i.e.  oom  posed  of 
dsibie  and  material  elements.  A  Tabernacle  was  set 
ip  which  consisted  of  two  parts,  divided  by  a  curtain, 
in  the  f ore-tent,  or  hohr  place,  were  the  candlestick 
knd  table  of  ahewtnead  (as  deeoribed  in  Ex.  2623-39) ; 
jid  then,  behind  aa  iimer  mutain.  was  the  bo^  of 
toUes,  oontaining  a  g(4den  oenser  and  the  AA  of  the 
ovenant,  which  waa  snrmonnted  by  the  meroy-seat  and 
verahadowed  W  flgoies  of  cheraUm.  It  is  hinted 
•y  the  writer  uiat  these  objects  had  all  a  symbolic 
Ignifioanoe  on  which  he  ooold  enlarge  ;  bot  hia  present 
onoem  is  witii  tbe  anangementa  <rf  the  Tabernacle 

4.  That  the  Ark  contained  the  tables  of  the  Law. 

od  was  covered  by  merov'Seat  and  cherabim,  is  stated 
a  Bk.  2Si6ff.  In  his  enmnecatkm  ot  the  other  objects 
ireeerved  in  the  Ark  the  writer  relies  on  Jewish  tradition. 
The  word  given  as  "oenser"  ooght  probably  to  be 
raoslated  '  altar  of  inoense."  in  wnkdi  case  an  object 
I  asBteMd  to  the  hcAy  of  hf^lea  iHiieh  really  belMged 

0  the  noJ^  fiaaqp. 

0-10.  <k  tiie  two  dlvifljons  of  the  Tabernacle  only 
he  first  was  used  lor  tib»  regular  service.  Hie  Hi^ 
^riest  atooe  was  permitted  to  enter  the  holr  of  holiM, 
nd  that  only  once  a  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
vhea  he  bore  into  the  yrmmoe  of  God  the  saorifioial 
riood,  whaoh  covered  his  own  sins  as  well  as  the  sins 
if  the  peojrie  {St.).  The  Soriptnie  whioh  lays  down 
heee  roles  was  inspired  1^  the  Holy  ^ilrit.  and  was 
neant  to  teach,  in  symboljo  faehiMt,  that  a  way  was 
lot  yet  opened  into  the  immediate  pneenoe  of  God : 
hifi  is  implied  in  titp  very  existence  of  a  fore-tent, 
ortaioed  off  from  the  holy  of  holies  (8).  Indeed  the 
rhole  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  hod  a  symbolic  refer- 
noe  to  the  period  which  began  with  the  appearance 

1  Chnrt.  It  provided  for  tiw  oS«ing  <rf  saoifloea 
rhicdi  eoakt  not  effect  an  inward  pnrity  in  ^e  ww- 
hippeta,  sacrifioee  whioh  stood  on  tne  same  lervel  with 
he  legolationa  about  food  and  washing.  They  aimed 
nly  sA  an  external  cleansing,  and  were  imposed  pro- 
isionally,  on^  a  higher  order  should  be  eetablished. 

9L  wUeh  Is  a  panNe.  eto. :  this  veiy  oconpUcated 
nd  dUBonlt  aentsnoe  oan  be  exidainea  in  a  variety 
if  ways,  aoocwdii^  to  the  vierw  that  is  taken  of  m 
irammatioal  oODstmcticni.  The  general  meaning, 
lowever,  is  Bo£Bciently  dear.  The  saorifioea  oSend 
a  the  Tabemaole,  and  snbsequentl^  in  the  Temple, 
rere  only  meant  to  brine  the  worshippers  into  a  oon- 
[ition  of  onemMiial  ponlr.  By  means  of  them  men 
rere  invested,  so  to  speak,  with  a  omvenUotuU  gar* 
oent,  the  want  of  whidi  wtmid  debar  them  from  ap. 
noaddng  the  Divine  King.  Another  kind  at  sacrifice 
ras  required  before  they  oould  obtain  tiiat  inward 
leansfaig  whidi  would  fit  them  not  merely  for  approaoh- 
ng  Ood,  but  for  holding;  true  fellowship  with  EGm. 

11'14.  What  the  oldsaorifioes  oonid  not  efteot  has 
wen  wnnd  Uuod^  tbe  taettfoa  ot  Ouisk  Appaax^ 


ing  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  new  and  better  covenant 
which  had  been  proodsad,  He  passed  through  the 
iieavenly  tabemaele^  made  by  Ood  Himself  and 
entend  into  its  innar  Mootoaiy.  The  Uood  w^ob 
nve  Hia  th«  xi^  of  intranoe  was  not  that  of 
slaaghtered  beasts,  bat  His  own  blood.  He  entered 
not  for  a  brirf  hoar  that  He  might  oonseoiate  the 
pec^e  tar  a  sin^  year,  but  onoe  for  all,  to  redeem 
t^em  for  ever  (12).  Aoootding  to  Levitioal  law  icf. 
Lav.  16i4ff.,  Nd.  igz,i7f.)  those  who  had  defiled 
themselveB  by  orataot  with  a  dead  body  wen  made 
eecenwaially  pure  by  being  sprinUed  with  the  blood 
of  certain  animals.  If  tiie  blood  ctf  animaki  had  this 
power,  what  of  tho  blood  of  Quist,  the  spoUeea  victim, 
whose  saorifioe  waa  His  own  free  act  uod  was  offered 
hy  Himself  as  Hi^  Priest  t  Hiis  blood  has  power  to 
deanse  not  from  the  imaginary  stain  oommonicated 
a  dead  body,  but  from  the  real  and  deadly  stain 
nn,  so  that  we  oan  render  a  living  service  to  the 
living  Ood. 

14.  tturough  ttM,  w  rather,  thnragli  an  eternal 
qiMt:  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  jdirases  ot 
the  epistle,  and  has  been  varicusly  explained.  Host 

r>bably  it  is  meant  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  CSirist 
at  once  priest  aiid  viotim.  In  ike  oase  of  the  OT 
saorifioea  the  victim  died,  and  the  priest  then  tiered 
its  blood  before  God  in  the  sanottuuy.  Bat  in  the  oase 
of  Christ's  saoiifioe,  altbOD^  the  Vkjtim  died  He  yet 
sofvived  death,  in  virtue  of  the  "  eternal  spint " 
whioh  oonstaHxited  His  nature.  Thus  He  was  able  to 
enter  the  heavenly  sanctuary  to  present  the  offering 
to  Ood. 

DC.  16-Sl.ItiBAown.inabrief  di«;ie8Bion.thatthe 
death  of  Ouist  was  neosMiy  in  atm  that  the  new 
ooveoant  dionld  orane  into  tone.  An  "eternal  in- 
heiHanoe " — ue.  an  endming  fdlowsfaip  with  Ood— 
was  tnomiied  long  ago  to  Ood'a  people ;  and  tiiey 
coold  not  obtain  it  nnder  the  first  covenant,  which 
afforded  no  real  deliverance  from  sin.  Before  it  oould 
be  obtained  a  deatti  had  to  take  place,  bo  that  all  the 
shiB  of  the  past  mifftt  be  xonoved  and  men  mi^t 
start  afresh  mkler  a  new  covenant  (15).  Why  a  death 
waa  neoeasary  is  explained  by  the  anal(«y  of  a  will  or 
testammt.  Tb»  Greek  word  dinthax  can  mean 
dther  a  "  oovraant "  or  a  "  will,"  and  the  writer 
avails  himself  of  this  doable  meaning  in  order  to  bring 
ont  a  partaonlar  aspect  of  the  deaUi  of  Christ.  For 
a  wilt  to  come  into  effect,  the  person  who  made  it  must 
die.  This  was  reoognised  evm  in  the  oase  of  ^e  first 
ooveoant  ot  "  will,"  wliioh  was  ratified  by  the  blood 
of  a  slain  viothn,  in  the  sdemn  manner  deaoribed  in 
various  OT  texts  (Lev.  44;  Num.  19o,t7f . ;  Ex. 
1213).  Everything  connected  with  that  first  cove* 
nant,  the  TaWnade  and  all  its  fumitnre,  waa  like- 
wise siRinkled  with  blood.  It  may  be  regarded,  in- 
deed, as  a  fixed  jainaijde  of  the  law  that  every  aot 
whidi  has  for  its  aim  the  toigivoneaa  of  adns  must  be 
aeoomcMded  with  tiie  riieddin^  <d  Uood. 

DC.  8B-28.  The  snrpasring  worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  covenant,  is  again 
enforced.  To  deanse  the  Tabemade,  whioh  was  the 
eartidy  type  of  die  sanotnary  in  heaven,  the  sprinkling 
of  Uood  waa  necessary ;  but  the  heavenly  sanctnuy 
itself  had  to  be  deansed  with  blood  more  precious. 
It  is  eoneeived  as  ineoning  a  certain  defllement 
thrmigh  oontaot  with  the  sins  that  are  absolved  in  it. 
A  deaoaing  is  thetefon  neoeasary,  as  in  the  oase  of 
the  earthly  sanotnary.  CSirist  has  entered  into  the 
sanctuary  in  heaven ;  His  ministry  was  enacted  in  no 
merdy  symbolic  temj^  but  in  the  temfde  above^ 
lAeie  God  dweUi  in  vaiy  deed  (94).  Not  aafy  so. 
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bat  His  one  ontranoe  into  that  temple  soffioed  i<a 
ever.  The  earthly  High  Prieet  mast  enter  every  yeu 
into  the  bxAy  of  hoUee  Trith  saorifidal  hlood,  obtained 
from  a  slain  animaL  If  Christ  were  thus  required  to 
repeat  His  offeriim;,  Hia  death  would  not  have  been  a 
solitary  event,  but  one  that  had  of  ton  to  be  re-enacted, 
BO  Bfl  to  atone  for  the  ain  of  each  sacceesive  age.  As 
it  is.  He  died  but  onoe  ;  when  the  world's  histoty  was 
on  the  point  of  closing  He  appeared  on  earth,  and  by 
the  offering  oS  Himself  maoe  full  atononcnt  for  all 
the  aoonmmated  sins  of  manUnd  (zsf.)-  This  Snality 
of  Christ's  death  is  illustrated  (271.)  by  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  every  human  being.  A  man  dies  but 
onoe,  and  then  awaits  the  jadgmeot  on  his  deeds. 
80  b^  the  death  of  Christ  His  redeeming  work  was 
definitely  brought  to  an  end.  His  next  appearance 
on  earth  will  have  no  reference  to  the  work  of  atone- 
ment, but  will  have  tot  its  mA«  pnrpoee  the  reception 
into  eternal  life  of  tiiose  whom  He  has  redeemed. 

X.  1-18.  In  this  dosing  part  of  the  theological 
discussion  the  writer  dwells  farther  on  the  fintdity 
of  Christ's  one  sacrifiofl^  and  shows  how  it  has  brought 
to  an  end  the  annnal^  repeated  offerings  under  the 
old  covenant. 

l-4k  Hie  or  saorifices  oumot  effect  tiuir  poipoae 
of  removing  sins.  By  its  natore  the  Law  ootud  tmly 
reflect  the  higher  reatlties,  and  did  not  preeeat  them  in 
their  actual  substance;  thos  the  priests  who  carry 
ont  the  behests  of  the  Law  do  not,  by  means  of  the 
annual  sacrifices,  bring  the  worshipping  peoide  into  a 
real  and  mdnting  fellowship  with  God.  Contwa- 
^y  "  (i)  is  better  taken  with  "  make  perfect."  The 
wntm  wishes  to  diow  that  the  annual  offering  <rf  the 
sacrifice  implies  its  merely  temporary  value.  A  lasting 
relation  to  God  cannot  be  effected  oy  a  sacrifice  that 
needs  to  be  constantlT  repeated.  If  the  worshippers 
were  conscious  that  their  sins  had  been  removed  by 
the  Levities!  sacrifice,  what  need  would  there  be  for 
its  repetition  (s)  f  But,  instead  of  giving  tius  sense 
of  deuverance  from  sin,  it  only  serves  to  remind  tiie 
people  that  they  have  sinned  during  the  year  past 
as  they  did  before  (3).  Indeed  the  point  does  not 
require  to  be  argued :  a^y  man  can  feel  for  himsdf 
that  Ute  blood  of  mere  aniroals  cannot  take  away 
sin  (4). 

5-10.  Proof  is  adduced  from  Scripture  that  Christ's 
sacrifice  alone  ia  adequate  to  fulfil  God's  will,  and  has 
put  an  end  to  the  old  ineffectual  sacrifices  of  the  Lav. 
A  psalm  (406-8*)  is  quoted  which  wan  regarded  bv  the 
Church  as  Hessianio,  and  in  which  Christ  Himself  was 
supposed  to  be  spesking.  As  usual  the  writer  quotes 
from  the  LXX,  which  lends  "  a  body  thou  didst  pre- 
pare for  me"  instead  of  "  mine  ears  thou  hast  opened." 
as  in  ttie  Hebrew.  In  tiiis  passage^  therefore,  Christ 
appears  as  declaring,  before  Hia  entnnoe  into  the 
worid,  that  the  surrender  of  His  body,  not  ritnal 
sacrifice,  was  required  by  God  as  the  condition  of  for- 
giveness. He  was  to  come  in  aoooidanoe  with  pro- 
phecy ("  in  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me  ") 
to  give  fulfilment  to  that  will  of  God.  Thus  the 
passage  may  be  held  to  teeoh  (a)  what  God  does  not 
oerire.  tiz.  saorifioea  deminded  by  the  Law; 
(b)  what  He  does  deeire.  CSuist  has  "  taken  away  the 
fint " — i.e.  He  has  abolished  the  sacrifices  to  which 
Ood  attaohee  no  value — ^in  order  to  rave  effect  to  the 
gennine  wilt  of  Ood  (8f>)-  This  wiU  He  accomplished 
by  the  offering  of  His  body;  and  we  have  been 
"  sanctified  "~t.e.  hare  been  bioa^t  into  tibe  troe 
oonditi(Hi  for  making  our  apfooacb  to  God^lqr  that 
offeriiu  which  He  made  onoe  for  all. 

il-U.  With  these  words  the  tbonght  ratnniB  to  the 


sabjeet  of  tbs  finalibr  of  Ghrist*a  saotifioe ;  and  tlsit 
illDStnited  1^  a  vbiking  ooatnst.  The  ptiatts  of 
Law  perform  their  mituetry  standing,  for  thcnr  ima 
in  the  sanctuair  only  for  the  moment ;  and  ii  tto 
posture  they  oner  the  same  stated  eaoriSces  jetr  k 
year,  with  no  enduring  result  (ii).  Cbrist,  whmit 
liad  offered  His  one  supreme  sacrifice,  eat  don  t 
God's  right  band.  His  work  was  all  completed,  ik 
henceforth  He  is  able  to  rest  until  in  doe  tuae  ecu 
tiie  great  oonsummation  {i2fSX 

1^18.  After  his  manner  we  writer  cCDolodM  It '. 
argoment  for  the  finality  of  the  noiifioe  by  an  tfpm 
to  God's  words  in  Scripture.  In  the  passage  eoaimta: 
the  new  covenant  (quoted  in  8a-x2)  the  tdiief  wma 
was  that  when  God  had  brou^t  men  into  us  se* , 
relation  to  Himself  ail  ana  wooJd  be  forgivWL  Bd 
the  veiy  object  ol  sacrifice  was  to  make  posrihle  & 
forgiveness  (rf  dne.  It  tiiflo,  aU  siiis  an  bow  ioipne 
by  the  estaUidimeot  of  tlM  new  ooTonaiit,  tk«a 
no  place  left  for  a  second  saorifio& 

llie  Uieologioal  discussion  of  the  hi^  poMtbood 
of  Christ  has  now  come  to  an  end.  In  order  to  mtia- 
stand  the  argommt  we  most  bear  in  mind  that  io  the 
ritual  <tf  the  Day  of  Attmement  the  aaoisfiee  aad  tfce 
entoanoe  into  ue  sanotnaiy  wen  two  iosepiTite 
parte  me  act.  Aftw  offMring  Meiifioe  in  expiMiB 
of  the  sins  <^  tiie  people^  the  Hi^  Priest  bore  the  Utod 
into  the  holy  of  noiies  to  present  it  before  God  lb 
sacrifice  itscuf  was,  in  a  seose,  only  tiie  neoeMir  jn- 
liminaiy  to  this  priestly  interoesstoD.  So  in  Btiam 
the  death  of  Chnst  is  insepanUy  connected  witk  Si 
entrance  into  the  heavenly  BBnotoary.  He  made  & 
sacrifice  of  Himself  oa  bdiaU  of  His  peo|4e  tkst 
might  enter  into  God's  [veeetioe  witii  Hia  ofieni|;  ^ 
so  bring  them  into  the  true  relation  to  Qpd.  Imisnirt 
as  He  abides  in  the  heav«ily  aanctnarv  this  raUn> 
is  one  that  can  never  heodeforth  be  brokm.  It '» 
diflicnlt  to  say  how  far  the  writer  conceives  of  ii 
sanctuary  as  an  actual  plaoa  The  probabUi^  > 
that,  in  aooordonoe  with  Jewish  ideas,  he  bdieved » , 
the  existence  at  a  tem[de  or  tahemade  m  heaws. 
the  eternal  oounterpart  of  God's  house  on  wti 
But  in  any  ease  his  thought  can  easily  be  ietaiid 
from  tiie  numewoik  of  ancient  ritnal  ooooeptuas  c 
which  it  is  set.  He  seeks  to  impresB  npoa  os  ^ 
Christ  has  entered  into  an  everiasttng  fellowtiip  , 
God,  and  that  we  also  may  enjoy  that  falwei^ 
thnnigh  Bim> 

Having  oompleted  his  thec4o«|ioal  argnmeot  de 
writer  proceeds  to  enforce  the  praotioal  txmayaaof 
which  flow  from  it,  and  which  hare  been  in  his  lui 
throughout.  In  the  ensuing  section  (IOi9-lti9)  ^ 
ezhoiti  his  readen  to  avail  themselves  of  that  scctf 
to  God  which  Cbrist  has  wroogfat  for  thom,  aad  1 
resist  all  tom^tioos  io  bll  away. 

X.  19-^  lliee]diortation<qpeaBwitha{ewvciaei^ 
general  appeal,  nduidi  sum  up  the  results  of  the  f«* 
going  difioussiwi.   A  free  access  to  God's  {aescnee  ^ 
been  given  ns  through  the  offering  oi  Cbrist.  wfco  i0 
inaugurated  a  way  hitherto  unknown,  and  d«f»o^ 
not  on  mechanical  ordinances  but  on  His  own  Irnil 
person.    He  inaogurated  this  way  by  breakiiig  Onsp 
the  limitations  of  His  earthly  life  as  throogb  a  c*** 
A  new  tarn  is  here  given  to  the  analogy  of  As 
Prieet  paeeins  into  the  hc^  ai  holies.   The  ««tW 
existence  of  Jeeus  is  oonoeived  as  a  cottaia, 
divided  Him  ior  a  time  from  the  peiCeet  MIs^V 
with  God.  and  which  was  parted  by  ffiideatt.  As* 
have  a  new  way.  so  we  nave  also  a  MW  mi 
Hif^  Priest  to  nioeaent  as  M  the  iii—ilf  «M 
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Let  m  theEBfrae  have  done  witli  all  doubt  and 

lisgiving,  and  make  our  approach  to  God  with  thai 
iward  parity  of  which  our  baptism  haa  been  the 
nabol  (22).  Let  ub  hold  fast  to  that  hope  whioh  we 
ave  publicly  confessed ;  for  since  Grod  will  maintcdn 
ja  piODiiae  we  can  maintain  our  faith  {23).  In  order 
lat  W6  may  Bfcand  mine  firmly  let  us  watdi  (me  an- 
5her  viUi  a  view  to  mutual  encouragement  in  love 
id  Chlistun  aetirity;  and  for  this  purpose  let  m 
ilm  those  stated  meeUnoa  of  the  Qiurch  whioh  many 
'e  so  apt  to  neglect.  AQ  opportnnitieB  of  confirming 
le  another  in  oar  £aith  ought  to  be  cherished,  for 
lere  are  clear  signa  that  the  day  is  near  when  Christ 
01  return  toiut^nent  {24S.). 

X.  20-81.  The  mention  oi  the  judgment  suegeets  the 
readfol  oonaequenoes  of  &Uing  away  from  tuth.  It 

assumed,  as  in  640.,  that  no  seccHid  repentance  0 
Msible.  If  men  per^nt  in  ahming  after  they  have 
ice  accepted  the  Qiristian  meas^^  they  oannot 
min  expect  foi^venees  through  Christ's  saonfioe  (26). 
aey  have  nothing  to  look  for  now  but  that  condemna- 
on  whioh  the  Scripture  so  often  threatens  when  it 
waka  of  the  wrath  of  Qod  that  bums  like  fire  (e/. 
t.  795 ;  II  26ii  ;  Zeph.  I18,  38 ;  Ez.  365)-  ^e 
uushment  of  aposta^  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  when 
ily  iat>ved  by  two  or  three  witneeses,  was  death 
/.  Dt.  176).  Must  we  not  believe  that  something 
orse  than  death  is  in  store  for  those  who  show  open 
fntemnt  for  the  Son  of  God,  who  regard  the  blood 
hiob  He  shed  to  seal  the  new  oovenuit  and  give  us 
wem  to  God  as  nothing  more  than  ordlnaiy  blood, 
ho  wantrai^  insult  the  Spirit  from  whom  proceed 
1  higher  gins  t  Apostasy  from  the  great  Christian 
iviletfee  mamerated  in  64f.  is  held  to  be  equivalent 
I  dedaiing  them  worthless  and  mocking  at  them, 
od  never  threatens  in  vain,  and  He  has  stated  that 
e  will  inflict  pimishment  on  evildoers,  and  will  sift 
it  His  true  servsAte  from  the  false  (30).  We  have  to 
ve  aoootmt  of  onreolves  to  a  living  God,  one  who 
30WS  eveiythin^  and  who  can  execute  His  will  to 
le  ottermoet  (31). 

29.  an  unholy  thing :  lit.  "  a  common  things" 
ithout  any  sacred  significaQoe  (see  Ex.  1222*). 
X.  82-S4.  Ab  in  ch.  6,  the  writer  turns  from  solemn 
aming  to  encouragement,  based  on  the  past  record 
'  his  readoa.  He  naninds  them  of  the  valour  tb&^ 
id  diown  in  the  days  immediately  snooeeding  theor 
mveiBion  (32,  "  after  ye  were  enh^tened  ").  Like 
roog  wrestlers  tiiey  had  stood  op  to  persecution, 
>ntcmt  to  be  themselves  the  object  ofpopidar  contempt 
id  hatred,  while  they  bravely  assisted  their  fellow- 
ifferen  (33).  They  had  relieved  their  bretiiren  who 
ere  thrown  bito  prison,  and  had  borne  the  confisoa- 
ya  of  ttieir  wealth  with  joy,  in  the  asanranoe  that 
ley  had  wealth  of  another  kind  whioh  made  them 
aber  than  those  who  robbed  them  {34)-  In  our  igno- 
nce  criC  the  community  to  which  the  epistle  is  ad- 
■esaed.  the  nature  and  occasion  of  this  pereeoutioa 
jmot  be  determined.   It  is  noteworthy  that  there 

no  allusion  to  actual  martyrdom ;  and  this  has 
wn  held  by  many  to  exclude  Rome,  which  had 
iflered  the  terrible  persecution  under  Nero  in  Ajk  6t. 
ut  it  is  possible  that  the  epistle  is  written  to  a  new 
tneration  of  Roman  Christians  which  had  grown  up 

the  interval. 

X.  86-89.  With  the  past  in  mind  they  are  to  maintain 
leir  former  oonstanoy,  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  in 
lin.  Their  great  need,  as  the  whole  epistle  is  meant 
t  teach  theon,  la  the  power  of  endurance,  enabling 
lem  to  wait  on  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
Ten  ibsm  by  God  (35f.}.   And  the  time  of  waiting 
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will  not  be  Imig.  TIw  day  foretold  in  Scripture 
(Hab.  23I)  is  close  at  hand,  when  tJie  Comini;  One 
will  appear,  and  those  who  have  been  faithful  will 
enter  mto  life,  while  those  who  have  fallwi  back  will 
he  oondeomed.  Our  part  as  Christians  is  to  be  men 
of  faith,  and  so  to  wm  for  ouiselvea  the  coming  sal* 
ration. 

87.  he  that  oomsth:  in  this  OT  phrase  the  writer 
sees  a  reference  to  the  Meaeiaoio  title  "  ha  that  should 
come  "  (cf.  Mt,  U3). 

XL  1-40.  The  exhortation  to  faith  is  interrupted 
by  this  great  chapter,  in  which  the  power  of  faith  ia 
illuBtrated  from  tne  history  of  ancient  Israel.  It  ia 
assumed  tbrooghoot  the  epistle  that  the  old  oommunity 
and  the  new  are  bound  up  with  one  another.  The 
prmnisea  whioh  had  bem  given  to  Israel,  and  which 
had  inspind  Ita  nati(»al  lin  ever  sinoe  tiie  beginnings 
are  at  last  reaching  theix  fulfilment  in  Ohristiaoity. 
In  this  chapter,  therefore,  tiie  writer  does  not  ntemly 
aim  at  racooraging  his  readers  by  the  examj^e  <» 
noble  lives  in  the  past ;  he  wishes  them  to  feu  that 
the  OT  heroes  were  the  vanguard  of  their  own  army, 
and  tiiat  the  battle  must  be  won,  as  it  haa  beu  fbuj^t 
hitiierto,.  by  means  of  faitii. 

If.  The  chapter  opMis  witii  a  definition  of  faith  as 
the  "  assurance  "  whereby  we  lay  hold  of  thin^  st^ 
in  the  future,  and  the  '  proving  " — t.e.  the  mward 
oertainty  which  is  stronger  than  any  outward  proof — 
of  thinipB  whioh  lie  beyond  the  evidence  of  the  smses. 
Thus  faith  enables  us  on  tiw  one  hand  to  believe  in 
a  Balvati<m  yet  to  oome ;  and  on  the  othw  hand,  to 
apprehend  a  hither  worid,  of  which  this  visible  worid 
of  change  ia  omy  the  shadow.  For  Paul  tiie  object  of 
faith  is  the  Croea  d  Christ,  with  its  supreme  revelation 
of  the  gracious  will  of  Ood.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
ofHioeivee  <^  faith  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  as 
the  power  b^  which  we  hold  fast  to  the  unseen,  in 
spite  oi  the  illusions  and  temptations  of  this  passing 
world.  The  "  elders  " — i.e.  the  men  of  the  ola  cove- 
nant— could  therefore  exercise  faith  no  leas  than  the 
believers  in  Christ,  and  aa  a  reward  tor  their  oonstanoy 
in  faith  had  their  names  enrolled  witii  honour  in  tm 
word  of  God  (2). 

8.  Before  proceeding  to  review  those  names  in  order, 
the  writer  touches  on  the  record  with  which  the  BiUe 
opens.  God  created  all  tilings  by  Ifis  word,  so  that 
Hhe  visiUe  world  is  only  tiie  expnsaion  ot  t;he  Divine 
energy  and  purpose  that  brought  it  into  beine.  Re- 
ligion is  grounded  in  the  knowledge  that  the  lutimato 
reality  is  spiritual,  and  this  knowledge  is  made  possible 
to  us  by  faith. — not  made  out  ol  things  wbieh  do  ap- 
pear: this  does  not  mean  "  the  world  was  made  out 
of  notiuna"  but  rather  "  the  visible  was  the  outcome 
ofthein^ble"  (Gen.  li«). 

4-7.  Examples  of  faith  from  the  primitive  history, 
as  given  in  the  eariy  chapters  of  Genesis. — Abe),  on 
account  of  his  faith,  was  not  only  aooepted  by  God 
in  his  lifetime  (Gen.  44-8),  but  even  eifter  his  death 
his  blood  made  its  appeal  to  God  for  vengeanoe  on 
his  murderer  (Gen.  4io*}.  Enoch  passed  into  the  other 
worid  witiiout  suffering  death,  and  is  commemorated 
in  Scripture  as  the  man  who  "  walked  with  God  "  (3). 
Indeea  there  can  be  no  religion  apart  from  faith,  for 
relieion  must  begin  with  a  twofold  aot  of  faith — ^that 
God  is  a  livin^i  reality,  and  that  He  ia  a  righteous  God, 
who  acknowted^  those  who  serve  Him  (6).  Noah, 
when  warned  ch  a  calamitv  still  in  tiie  future^  took 
heed  to  the  warning.  By  this  faith  of  his  he  threw  the 
unbelief  ef  the  worid  into  darker  shadow,  and  so 
omdemned  it,  and  won  for  himself  ^e  name  of 
"righteous."  Aatiie  first  ^^hg^Q^^igi^^t^f^ 
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this  name  is  applied  (Gen.  69),  he  fonnded  Uie  long 
■oooeeBion  of  God'n  servants. 

7.  moved  with  godly  f«ar:  isther,  "  bebig  appre- 
heDBive,"  vhile  the  others  paid  no  attention  to  ihe 
warning. 

8-22.  Paaabg  now  from  the  men  of  tlie  primeval 
world,  the  writer  comes  to  the  patriarchs,  and  espe- 
oiaUy  to  Abraham,  who  stands  oat  in  the  OT  as  the 
chief  exsonple  (rf  faith.  Abraham  ahowed  his  faith 
by  bia  obedieaioe  to  God's  call,  and  by  his  refusal  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  land  of  Cajiaan. 
even  though  it  had  been  pronused  to  him.  His  heart 
was  set  on  God's  ultimate  promise  of  an  eternal  re«t 
in  the  heavenly  city  (10).  His  wife  Sarah  shared  his 
faith  and  became  a  mother  in  her  old  age,  so  that 
Abralum,  whw  his  life  seemed  as  good  an  mdedi 
became  wo  progenitor  of  a  great  people.  And  as  tile 
patriarchs  lived  in  faith,  so  they  died  (13).  They  only 
saw  the  prondsoe  from  afar,  as  the  traveller  sees  the 
distant  city  which  Is  his  goal :  and  hi  their  dying  words 
tiiey  oonfeesed  that  they  were  strangeiB  on  the  earth 
Gen.  234,  2437.  284,  21g).  Sach  confesslras  im- 
^led  that  they  weie  Krtig^  for  their  own  ooonlxy; 
and  if  it  was  merely  their  native  conntry  00  earth 
that  was  in  their  minds,  they  oonld  have  returned  to 
It  whenever  they  pleased.  As  it  was.  the  home  thOT 
desired  was  in  heaven,  and  in  reoognition  of  this  faith 
God  called  tliem  by  His  name,  as  the  destined  peo[de 
ot  His  heavenly  dty  (16).  The  crowning  instance  of 
Abraham's  faiui  tras  his  offering  np  m  Isaac.  Al* 
though  he  wafl  confident  In  the  tmth  of  God's  promise, 
he  was  ready  at  God's  command  to  sacrifice  the  son 
through  whom  alone  the  promise  could  have  fulfil- 
ment (l7f.)-  He  believed  that  God  would  efiect  His 
purpose  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  bring 
^aac  back  from  uie  dead ;  and  the  restoration  m 
Isaac  wafl  indeed  a  type  <rf  the  resurrection  (19). 
That  faith  is  ^hle  to  triumph  over  death  is  shown  more 
oleariy  still  by  the  examples  <A  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph. 
Each  of  them,  when  on  the  point  ci  dying,  looked 
forward  without  misgiving  to  a  fulfilment  of  Ood's 
promise  in  the  future.  To  themselves  it  had  been 
denied,  but  they  believed  that  it  would  be  realised 
tiirou^  those  who  would  come  after  them. 

19.  In  a  panUe:  this  does  not  merely  mean  that 
iMao  was  «o  nearly  slain  that  he  did,  in  a  mamier, 
oomebat^  fmm  the  dead.  We  have  rather  to  translate 
"  by  way  of  a  parable."  The  wonderful  escape  d 
Isaac  was  a  kind  ot  pozaUe,  iUnstratiDg  the  foot  of  the 
reeurrectlon. 

28-81.  The  survey  now  passes  from  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs  to  that  of  Moses  and  the  Judges.  It  was 
the  faith  of  his  parents  that  saved  Mosea  inhis  infancy; 
and  his  life,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  had  faHh  as 
its  one  motive.  He  turned  fnun  the  pleasures  of  this 
vorid  and  shared  in  the  hardships  of  his  countrymen, 
believing  that  they  were  the  people  of  God.  and  thai 
through  their  apparent  wealmess  God  was  working 
towaras  that  end  which  has  now  been  realised  in 
Christ.  He  forgot  mere  present  advantage  in  the 
thought  of  the  great  ultimate  reward  (24if.).  Hia 
fli^^t  from  Egyp^  In  defiance  at  the  king's  will,  was 
the  result  of  faith  In  the  invisible  King ;  and  a  like 
faith  found  expression  in  his  keeping  of  the  Passover, 
and  his  leading  of  the  people  thtnugn  the  Ked  Sea. 

86.  the  reproach  of  CbiKt:  Bomethii^  more  is  meant 
than  that  Moeee,  in  his  day.  submitted  to  the  worid'a 
Boom  as  Jesus  was  to  do  afterwards.  It  is  indicated 
that  Moses  oonsciously  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
of  Christ.  The  Christian  cause  had  its  preliminary 
phase  In  the  life  of  laiacl  and  tin  heroes  o<  the  pasb 


were  alraady  onder  Glui8t*li  bMUHf. — 17.  Mt  Indv 
the  wrath  of  the  U&g:  tiiis  is  not  stifatlv  ooneet, 
it  was  fear  of  the  king's  math  that  irapMled  Mon^ : 
fiee  to  Midian.  The  reference  may  be  to  tbt  tec 
Btonr  of  the  Exodus,  but  is  dne  more  probaUy  to  t 
oonxusion  in  the  writer's  mind  between  the  later  sfB* 
and  the  eariier. 

82-88.  The  rest  of  the  history  would  take  too  la; 
to  sorvey  in  detail,  and  the  irriter  oontenta  hm4 
with  suggesting  it  by  a  few  striking  alloaioOL  a 
mentiotui  certam  ontstanding  names,  theft  csfea  a 
genemi  terms  to  the  many  fauoos  deeds  that  bad  bM 
wrought  by  faith  (e.g.  tho  achievemeats  of  txave  lac 
just  kings  of  Daniel  and  his  oomradea,  <tf  pnpfaN 
and  patriots).  Faith  had  manifested  itaeU  not  «^ 
in  neat  deeds,  bat  In  sofininA  noUy  bone  (3ji> 
In  ttiis  aooonnt  Of  mnnorable  suleriogb  use  isMadsM 
only  of  tiie  OT  histoiy  but  of  legends  th&t  had 
ont  of  it^-e^.  that  Isal&h  had  been  aewu  anait 
(p.  436).  that  other  prophCM  had  beco  mardend  ■ 
peteeouted.  In  35  there  eeems  to  be  a  lefareBsa  to  1 
oherii^ied  incident  ol  Jewudt  histtay  width  was  Ista 
than  the  OT  period — riz^  the  martyrdom  el  Bbmi 
and  the  seren  brothers  in  the Maodabeonw.  ViAi 
declaration  of  Mith  in  the  resumetion  on  ttafr 
these  brave  men  had  snfiered  the  extranity  of  tuUH 
(c/.  2  Mac.  79fl..  4  Mac.  84-14)- 

97.  were  tempted:  tiiis  mild  generality  is  chw^ 
out  of  place  in  the  dreadful  tale  Of  martyrdoefc  Ik 
QtgA  word  oloeely  resanUes  a&olher  iriikh  awl 
"  they  were  bumed,"  and  tiiil  may  weB  lum  hem 
ori^al  reading. 

19t.  In  two  closfaig  verses  the  lenon  of  all  :M 
heroic  past  la  nunmarised.  By  their  faith  the  p»; 
men  of  Israel  had  received  pnuse  from  God  a  5bi 
holy  word  ;  yet  they  did  not  obtain  that  pmaita  t» 
hope  of  which  had  impired  them.  The  lesasn  w 
that  through  the  laag  past  God  had  been  leadinf  a| 
to  the  future,  planning  a  fblfllment  in  tiiie  ^osbc 
in  tMfii  Ota  own  lot  has  hew  east.  In  oar  tiiM  A 
whole  bygone  histoiy  was  to  he  roonded  off  and  ca 
summateo,  so  that  ordj  through  as  ooald  the 
of  the  past  attain  their  goal.  The  OtOogftt  baa  t*  '» 
understood  in  the  lij^t  of  the  Writer's  eooeeptiaB  * 
the  histoiy  of  God's  petxde  in  all  hgm  fbnns  a  mti 
wh(de.  "  Some  better  tuoc  the  ttaaX  nafi* 

tdon — was  destined  for  the  Chziattan  period,  and 
this  had  come  the  brave  endeavour  of  the  post  ■ 
diort  of  its  aim. 

Xn.  l-2d.  The  exhortation  begnn  at  IOxq  is  ^ 
np  again  with  all  the  weight  that  has  been  eMra  ■ 
it  by  the  recollections  of  the  piet.  In  th»  knowMM 
that  BO  great  a  multitode  ha-re  wiUiesewI  to  the  trff 
of  God's  promises.  Chriatiaiw  «re  MeDDraced  (it'H 
make  for  tneir  goal,  throwing  aside  all  vodcDy  isbi' 
and  sinful  deeuee,  as  mnneie  in  a  race  diveak  tkm 
selves  of  encumbering  garments.  Abovw  all  the  ^ 
inspiring  examples  th«y  ate  to  keep  before  ^mb^ 
of  Jesus,  who  pofaits  the  way  for  kith  in  Ms  am 
struggle,  and  1^  whom  in  the  end  it  wOl  be 
with  fnlftlment.  Lookinj?  (orwanl  to  a  Joy 
still  in  the  foture.  He  had  found  staength  ta  osM 
the  Cross,  with  all  the  riiame  that  attached  la  ft* 
so  rose  to  His  [daoe  at  Ood's  i^it  hand-  J 

1.  witness^:  i.e.  men  who  bore  witneaa  to  Qei% 
faith.  Ilie  idea  of  "  SfiectataEB  "  is  not  eenlHHM 
the  Greek  word.-^«aattir  IWMt  Vt  Ift.  "  eaiar«N 
ling,**  an  image  fmo  trailing  flawBenfca.  -  ■>  • 
fatth:  shoohl  simply  he"  of  Eallh.'^-«irihir*W^ 
tnnslated  "  leader.^  The,  nmnlf  oC  Oad  *  ■ 
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ibeeBptain.  ^ is atoo tiw «er/ecter <rf ftuth, dnoe tlw 
HOmiuM  will  at  last  be  foIfiUed  throagh  Him.— Iiff 
Iw  Joy:  the  worda  might  alao  bear  the  meaninff 
'  instead  of  the  joy  that  was  o0ered  Him  He  endured 
he  cross."  In  case  the  thought  would  be  similar 
o  that  of  Panl  in  Phil.  26-io:  Jesos  exchanged  the 
oyt  ai  heaven  for  a  life  at  earthly  Buflering,  vad  bo 
attained  to  a  yet  higher  exaltation.  But  the  meaning 
ivm  above  ia  more  in  accord  with  the  ideas  enforoed 
Q  this  aeotion  of  the  epistle  (cf.  II26). 

8-18L  With  the  example  of  Christ  before  them  the 
eaders  are  to  show  more  ooastan^  under  their  own 
afferinga.  They  are  to  think  of  Him  whoee  life  was 
o  thwi^ted  by  wicked  men,  and  thus  nerve  themselves 
o  stroogth  fuod  patience  (3).  What  is  their  struggle 
oropared  to  tiiat  at  Jesus  t  They  have  not  yet  been 
ailed  cm  to  veaiture  their  lives  in  the  battle  for 
i^hteonsness,  and  under  such  sufferings  as  have  been 
ud  on  them  they  have  givm  way,  forgetting  that 
ffiiction  is  a  chastisement  which  God  imposee  on  His 
tiildrett  with  a  loving  purpose.  Thus  considered,  it 
)  a  proof  to  ns  that  we  are  really  Qod's  children,  and 
E  we  are  spared  it,  we  may  weU  doubt  whether  He 
eknowiedges  ns  (4-8).  We  did  not  rebel  against  our 
arUily  fathen  when  they  disciplined  us ;  can  we  not 
leUeve  that  through  the  discipline  we  receive  frcon  our 
«avcnly  Father  we  shall  rise  to  a  truer  life  (9)  ?  Our 
arthly  fathers  could  train  na  only  for  the  short  period 
f  youth,  and  sometimee  th^  judgment  was  mistaken, 
too,  on  the  other  haiid,  onf  ailingly  ae^  oar  highest 
r^hre^  and  disoipUiiea  as  all  our  me  long  that  we  may 
row  into  moral  likenees  to  Himself  (10).  Suffering 
rhile  it  lasts  is  no  doubt  hard  to  bear,  but  the  painful 
rooesB  has  itB  outcome  in  that  right«ousneee  which 
loae  brings  peace.  Let  ns  march  on.  therefore,  with 
Btr  ener^,  and  let  those  who  are  strong  tiy  ao  to 
irect  their  steps  chat  the  weaker  may  not  be  led  astray 
nd  exhausted,  but  may  be  cheered  on  to  a  more 
igorons  advance. 

B.  agalBitnmnidm:  implies  that  in  rejecting  CluiBt 
hey  bad  defeated  their  own  welfare ;  but  the  marginal 
eading,  "  against  Himself,"  is  simpler  and  better. — 
8.  for  yotlT  feet:  better,  "  with  your  feet"  Ad- 
reeaing  the  more  capable  and  intelligent,  the  writer 
ids  them  think  of  thnnselves  as  pioneeiB,  making  a 
itth  for  their  hatting  oonuades. 

14- 17.  As  the  owunanity  ia  to  bear  up  bravely 
nder  perseontitm,  so  it  is  to  watch  carefully  over  the 
ority  of  ito  own  life.  There  must  be  no  strife  or 
iasension ;  above  all,  there  must  be  moral  consecra- 
ion,  for  without  thia  it  is  impossible  to  hold  fellowship 
ritfa  Christ  (14V  The  church  must  therefore  keep 
oxious  guard  over  its  members,  and  make  sure  that 
aoh  tme  of  tikem  lives  up  to  his  Christian  profesBion. 
^ven  a  single  unworthy  member  may  be  like  a  poistnous 
'eed,  tainting  the  whole  atmosphere  round  about  (15). 
"he  Choroh  must  be  speoiaJly  watchful  against  men  who 
idulge  in  sensual  sins,  or  who  live  boI^  for  worldly 
ad  material  interests,  careless,  like  Eisau,  of  that 
igher  destiny  to  which  God  has  called  them.  Esan's 
iter  repentance  did  nob  avail  him.  and  when  he  would 
tin  have  received  the  blessing  he  found  that  it  was 
one  from  him  for  ever.  [Note  that  it  was  not  the 
place  of  repentance,"  but  the  "  blessing,"  which 
Isau  soueht  "  diligently  with  tears "  and  failed  to 
sonre. — X  J.  G.]  It  ma^  be,  however,  that  the  writer 
.  also  reverting  to  the  idea  of  fi^fL  For  those  who 
ave  fallen  into  grave  sin  after  th«ar  oraiTerBion  there 
ui  be  no  repentance,  and  they  must  be  excluded  from 
le  Christian  community. 

15-  flB.  Hie  theaoB  vi  the  epistle  has  been  the  oon- 


ttasfc  ot  the  old  and  the  new  covenants,  and  this  con- 

trast  is  now  summed  up  in  a  sj^eodid  dosing  pasBagh 
The  first  covenant  was  eetabli^ied  on  a  "  mount  that 
might  be  touched  " — an  earthly,  material  mountain  [E. 
C.  Selwyn,  in  JThS,  xii.  134,  su^eeta  pephepaalmend, 
"  calcined." — A.  J.  G.] — which  was  oicircled  with 
terrible  manifestations  at  fire  and  daibasss  and  stono. 

voioe  in  which  the  Law  was  proclaimed  strtu^ 
terror  into  the  pec^le,  and  even  Moses  was  so  filled 
with  awe  at  tho  aeamess  of  the  unapproachable  God 
that  he  trembled  (18-21).  But  in  receiving  the  new 
oovenant  we  have  the  vision  before  ns  of  the  heavenly 
Zion.  the  holy  city  above,  of  which  Jerusalem  wim 
its  Temple  is  nothhig  but  the  symbol.  Drawing  near 
to  this  holy  city  we  are  brought  into  fellowship  with 
its.  inhabitonts,  who  are  myriad  hosts  of  angels,  and 
the  whole  oconpany  of  the  saints  of  former  ages  whose 
names  were  in  the  book  of  life.  Wo  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  God  the  universal  Jad^  and  with  His  chosen 
servants,  now  released  from  their  earthly  bondage  and 
fitted  for  their  true  life  in  His  presence.  More  than 
all,  in  leoeiving  the  new  oovenant  we  are  brought  into 
fellowship  witia  Jesus,  who  confirmed  the  oovenant 
wiUi  His  blood,  which  does  not  call  to  Qod  for  ven- 
geance, like  t^t  of  Abel,  but  for  love  and  meroy. 

22.  Zlon :  the  hill  on  which  the  Temple  stood  gave 
ito  name  to  the  holy  dty.  Christian  thought  took  over, 
at  least  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  Jewish  belief  that  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  had  its  ideal  counterpart  in  heaven 
(c/.  GaL  436.  Rev.  2I2).— 28.  the  filit-lKini :  this  may 
poasibiy  mean  the  angus,  regarded  as  t^e  elder  brotiien 
of  men.  But  the  feUowing  words,  "  who  are  written 
in  heaven."  aeem  raJ^er  to  point  to  those  heroes  of 
the  past  who  are  commemorated  in  oh.  11.  They 
cannot  bo  finally  admitted  into  Qod's  fellowBhip 
"  without  us  "  (U40),  but  their  names  are  writtm 
already  in  the  roll  of  tbe  citiseos  <A  heaven. 

25-^  Hie  grandeur  <tf  the  new  oovenant,  as  oom- 
pared  with  the  old,  entailB  fax  higher  obligaticHis  on 
those  who  belong  to  it.  In  the  aiuiient  time  God 
^ke  to  men  from  the  earthly  mountain;  now  He 
speaka  from  His  true  dweliing-nlace  in  heaven  (33). 
A  day  has  been  foretold  (Hag.  2«)  when  He  will  ahake 
the  whole  universe  as  He  shook  the  earth  on  the  day 
M  Sinai ;  and  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  "  yet  onoe 
more,"  imply  that  thiB  will  be  the  final  wiaking.  For 
ih.B  last  time,  on  diis  da;y  of  Christ's  appearance  which 
is  now  at  hand,  God  mil  shake  and  teat  His  world, 
so  that  all  perishable  things  will  fall  to  pieces,  and 
tmly  what  is  true  and  eternal  will  remain  (26f.).  We 
are  the  heirs  of  that  eternal  order  which  will  survive 
the  taking,  and  this  thought  ahould  inspire  us  with 
a  solemn  sense  of  reaponsiDilitiy.  Let  ns  seek  Qod's 
help,  ao  that  we  may  serve  Him  as  He  desires ;  for 
He  is  the  absolutely  Holy  One.  witherit^  as  with  fite 
all  who  are  disobedient  to  His  will. 

Xin.  Before  bringing  his  ej^istle  to  a  close  the  writer 
|pves  some  practical  aomoniuons,  and  takes  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  tiiem,  to  state  onoe  again  his  concep- 
tion at  Jesus  as  the  one  all-sofflcieot  High  Priest. 

1-6.  EmidiasiB  is  fint  laid  on  the  duty  of  brotheriy 
love — i.e.  kiudnesa  towards  fellow-CSiristiana — ^which 
was  all-important  in  a  struggling  community  like  the 
early  Church.  Three  aspecto  of  this  duty  are  partkiu- 
larly  mentioned — hospitality  to  travellers,  core  of 
prisoneis,  hedpfuluess  towards  those  who  are  peise- 
OQted.  The  readers  are  to  bear  in  mind  ^t  tiiey  also 
are  "  in  the  body  " — ue.  sojoumen  in  this  worid  and 
liable  to  ite  troubles.  They  are  warned  against  two 
forms  of  vice  to  which  the  heathen  society  <d  the  day 
was  esp^daUy  prone-Uxi^g^^^^^^^glfgoB. 
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and  ooTetoasness.  Christiana  may  well  noBt  this 
latter  temptation,  for  they  have  Uod'e  own  promise 
that  Ho  will  remember  His  people  and  provide  for 
them.  A  promise  like  this  ought  to  free  them  from 
all  anxieties,  and  not  memj  from  the  Isar  of 
poverty  {st). 

7-19.  AdiDonitions  oonoemlng  Oiaioh  disciplina 
The  brethren  are  to  cherish  the  memory  tbeir  former 
leaders,  who  instructed  them  in  the  truth  of  Qod  and 
exemplified  it  in  their  life  and  death.  Jeeus  CSuiat,  in 
whom  thoBe  departed  leaders  found  their  strength,  is 
the  same  still,  and  will  be  the  same  for  ever(7f.).  The 
meoUon  of  those  revered  teachers  who  have  passed 
away  mggests  a  warning  against  forgetfulneM  of  the 
doomiieeuiOT  had  taught.  Sranepeonliarfram  of  error 
was  threatening  the  Church ;  the  nature  of  it  cannot  be 
precisely  determined,  but  it  seems  to  have  laid  stress  on 
certain  mlee  of  eating  and  drinking,  like  the  heresy  at 
ColossEB  {cf.  Col.  2i6-33).  The  writer  declares  that  ex- 
ternal devioes  of  this  tind  have  never  helped  tiioee  who 
tmsted  in  them,  and  all  Ktnag^  most  come  from  the 
gnoe  of  God  (9).  That  CSiristaanity  is  not  omoemed 
with  matters  of  food  is  clear  from  this,  that  it  depends 
on  a  saori&oe  of  which  the  priests  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  eat.  For  the  rule  is  laid  down  (Lev.  I627) 
that  the  flesh  of  Uiose  animals  which  were  offered  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  must  not  be  divided  among  the 
priests,  like  that  of  other  saorifioi^  victims,  bat  must 
be  carried  ontside  the  camp  and  burned  (lof.).  Jeans, 
as  the  previous  atgument  has  shown,  was  the  ideal 
ooonterpart  of  the  victim  of  the  Day  of  Atonement^ 
and  the  analogy  is  further  borne  out  by  this,  that  He 
was  taken  outside  the  city  to  die  (12).  The  servioe 
He  requires,  therefore,  doee  not  consist  in  any  kind  of 
ritual  meaL  It  consists  rather  in  suffering  the  worid'a 
Boom  and  rejecti<»k  along  with  Him.  He  is  to  be  found 
"ontidde  the  camp,"  azid  we  must  be  willing  to  be 
thmat  oat  in  cnder  to  join  Him.  We  belong  to  tlie 
heav^y  city,  and  can  expect  nothing  else  than  to 
be  treated  as  strangers  by  the  worid. 

7.  flu  Issue  of  thdr  lite:  i.e.  their  deai^i — ^whioh  waa 
in  full  accordance  with  their  life. 

10-18  are  exceedingly  difficult,  and  have  been  fnter> 
[oeted  in  a  variety  of  wKya.  Some  have  exfdained 
Hum  with  reference  to  Hbe  Lord's  Supper;  others 
have  taken  l^em  aa  a  wamii^  against  all  participation 
in  the  rites  ol  Judaism.  Fenia£6  the  simplest  ex. 
planation  is  that  mven  above.  The  writer  wishes  to 
rang  oat  the  thoognt  diat  ritual  praotioea  have  nothing 


to  do  with  Christiaiuty,  iriiioh  has  for  its  troe  service  ;b 
imitation  of  Chriat.  In  enforcing  this  trntli  he  tab* 
occasion  to  recall  his  conception  of  CSuist  as  the  feJ 
sacrifice,  although  he  now  dwells  aa  a  new  aspeiA  of  a 

Resuming  his  practical  acbocmitaons,  he  exhoits  b 
readers  to  oe  eameet  in  praise  to  God.  offering  tij 
prasonal  devotitm  as  their  daily  sacrifioe.  And  aioc; 
witii  4^  saoiifioe  of  praise  they  are  to  render  fii: 
that  of  active  well-doing  and  beneficence  (xjf-)-  IV* 
are  to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  paston  set  over  thoa 
who  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  their  spritu 
welfara  If  all  the  members  oo>operate,  the  pnclai 
work  will  be  done  joyfully,  and  only  when  it  is  ao  im 
can  It  yield  tnie  imltB  (17).  In  this  ooansxioa  ik 
writer,  who  is  himBeU  one  of  theb  paetoie,  msia 
request  to  bis  leaders  for  their  pn^en  ;  tiM^  an  tc 
pray  especially  that  he  may  »oon  be  natond  to  tka 
after  his  enforced  absence  (i8f.). 

20f.  A  doxology  which  was  probaUy  intended  to 
dose  the  eiHstle.  In  this  doxolosy  we  have  the  su 
refermoe  in  tide  epistie  to  GhiSstVieBaireetiaB;  »i 
it  is  <AoMij  ocmneoted  with  that  idea  of  tiie  heansij 
High  Priest  which  overshadowa  all  othera  in  tiie  writeri 
mind.  The  readers  are  oommonded  to  the  care  of 
God,  who  has  so  am^y  proved  His  love  to  tiuo  ht 
raising  Jesus  from  the  deed  as  their  HiA  Priest.  «k) 
offers  in  God's  presence  the  blood  that  nai  aeakd  tkt 
covenant. 

SO.  vitb  the  blood:   the  idea  seems  to  be  Ihrt 
which  has  alieady  been  set  forth  at  length  in 
epiBtl&   Jesas  asoraded,  bearing  with  Him  inta  tibe 
heav^hr  sanctuary  the  blood  of  His  saorifioeL 

22-20.  A  postscript.   The  readers  are  ad»d  to  fin  i 

Satient  attentioa  to  the  foregoing  epistle,  wfaick  ■ 
escribed  as  a  "  word  of  exhortation,"  thns  ckan 
indicating  its  practical  aim.  Their  patiooce  is  all  tk 
mtne  neoessaty  as  the  aisoment  is  hi  few  words 
ue.  hi^y  oondenaed,  ana  diffiooh  at  times  to  foOes: ; 
They  are  informed  <k  Timothy's  release  from  vdaz. 
and  of  the  writer's  intention  to  visit  tikSH  In  t* 
company.  Greetin^p  are  sent  from  the  Italian  An»> 
tians.  This  is  the  only  definite  due  which  is  aftnda^ 
OS  of  the  deatinatjcm  the  ejastle^  and  nnfortanstel; 
it  can  lead  in  two  diiootions.  The  writer  may  b* 
Boionming  with  an  Italian  diuroh,  wlioeB  memhn 
offer  their  greetincs  to  brethroa  elsewhere ;  or  be 
be  addressing  an  Italian  ohaidi,  whose  exiled  member! 
j<nnwithhiminhis8alatat30ii8(4^.Exp..Jan.  1817).  i 
seooadtrndbriefo'doxokigy  brings  the  epistle  toadoK 
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exact  ngnifioaaoe  of  the  epithet  "oathoho"  or 
aer&l,"  aa  applied  to  the  eeven  writings  which 

the  names  of  Jas.,  1  and  2  P.,  1,  2,  and  3  Jn., 
Jude,  has  been  a  matter  of  oonaderahle  dehate. 
ifi  been  BomiiBed  that  they  are  bo  entitled  because 

are  the  -wotk  of  the  apostles  eeneEally  as  dis- 
^fisad  from  tbe  oompact  body  oTl^nline  letters; 
<cau8e  they  contain  catholio  in  the  sense  of  orthodox 
linff,  or  general  rather  than  particular  instmotion ; 
gain  because  they  were  generally  aooepted  in 
"aat  to  other  writings  which  bore  apostoho  names 
Eailed  to  make  eood  their  olaim.  A  more  likely 
m  than  aoy  of  theee  is  ^t  they  were  addressed 
Zinstiaiia  m  genenl  or  to  gronps  of  ohorohee 
m1  of  to  inoiTidnal  oommunities  like  Corinth 
Rome,  to  wbiob  Paul  usually  wrote.  We  say 
ally,"  because  Galatians  was  written  to  a  group 
urchee,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  EpheeianB 
meant  as  a  circular  letter.  Cf.  also  Col.  4x6. 
te  seven  "  catholic  *'  epistles,  two  (2  and  3  Jn.) 
y  satishr  our  teat,  for  thfnr  were  written  to  a 
mlar,  thonffh  unnamed,  ohuioh  and  to  an  in- 
ual  Tespeotivdy.  Their  inclusion  in  tbe  group 
IS  a  mere  matter  of  oonvenience ;  th^  would 
ally  come  to  be  associated  with  1  Jn.  Jas.  is 
ssed  to  "the  twelve  tribes  'of  the  Dispersion," 

0  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  2  P.  and  Jude  broadly 

1  vriter's  fellow-believere ;  1  Jn.  has  no  address, 
r  more  like  a  homily  than  a  letter. 

>  eaiUest  reootd  of  the  name  appears  to  be  about 
07,  in  the  anti-Montanist  writer  Apollonius  (see 
ins,  Bist.  Ecd.,  v.  18),  who  declares  that  the 
3  Themiao  wrote  a  "  oathohc  "  epistle  in  imita- 
>f  that  of  the  apostle  (T  John).  Clement  of 
adiia  (c.  200)  refeis  to  the  letter  of  Ac.  1623-39 
o  Jude  as  "catholic."  Origeoi  (c.  230)  applies 
sithet  to  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  to  1  Jn., 

and  Jvde.  Dionyains  of  Alexandria  (c.  260) 
b  of  1  Jn.  in  oppootion  to  2  and  3  Jn.  Such 

and  ihat  of  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea  (c  310),  who 
ie  adjective  erf  the  whole  seven  ( flirt.  Becl.,  ii. 
Boffioient  to  disprove  tbe  opinion  that "  catholic  " 
*'  recognised  by  tlw  whole  ehnmh."  As  a 
'  of  fact,  most  of  tiie  seven  w««  hotl^  contested, 
oly  «Bxiuaily  secured  their  place  in  the  NT 
1  Jn.,  which  was  the  first  to  be  so  styled. 
tly  won  the  epithet  because  of  the  enoychcal 

of   ita  appeal — it  was  an  exhortation  to  the 

at  large  rather  than  to  a  narrow  oirole.'a  single 
,  or  even  a  group  of  churches,  like  the  Paulhie 
and  1  P.,  to  say  nothing  of  individual  persons — 
3&ii8e  its  contents  were  ofiBoial  in  a  sense  in  which 
•.til's  epistles  were  not.  Most  akin  in  this  respect 
ade  and  2  P.,  and  perhaps  Jas.,  if  the  twelve 
;an  be  taken  as  roproeonting  the  new  Israel  of 
adom.  The  recipients  of  1  P.,  too,  included 
rh  baU  tbe  Chzistun  worid.  2  and  3  Jn.  secured 


their  footing  because  oi  their  name.  The  little  canon 
of  Pauline  letters  was  usually  designated  "  the  Apostle," 
and  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  for  tbe  group  of 
non-Pauline  epistles  to  oe  entitled  "  catholio."  Whm 
tbe  laxaa  of  tbe  group  became  known  in  tbe  Western 
Church,  it  was  misinterpreted  and  taken  in  a  dogmaUo 
semw  as  eqoivaleat  to  "oanooio,"  i^.  apostolio  or 
genuine.  As  "the  canonic  e{tt8tles"  they  became 
known  in  the  West,  and  the  original  idea  of  contrast 
vitb  the  Pauline  letters  disaj^eared.  Junilius  Afri- 
canuB  (c  660)  understsads  "  oanonio"  as  "obtain- 
ing tbe  Tule  of  faith." 

80  late  aa  Jimillus'  day,  1  Jn.  and  1  P.  atood  apart 
for  him,  thoogh  he  says  that  very  many  add  the  other 
five.  This  majority  ojunion  was  dne  to  Jerome  and 
Augustine.  Chrysoetom's  Synopsis  names  only  three 
(1  Jn.,  1  P.,  Jos.),  thus  following  Lucian  and  the  sohool 
of  Antioch,  which  lUso  inSuenced  the  Peehitta  or 
"Ynlgate^'  Syrioc.  Eusebius  puts  1  Jn.  and  1  P. 
in  the  class  of  univeisaUy  aooepted  books,  while  Jas., 
Jude,  2  P.,  2  and  3  Jn.,  are  a  second  class,  "  disputed," 
but  T>mVing  their  way  towards  the  first  cIosb  ( Hist. 
Bed.,  iii.  25).  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (d.  259)  received 
<ndy  1  Jn.  and  1  P.  The  Muratorian  Fragment  (if 
we  admit  Zahn's  very  tempting  emendation^)  shows 
Utat  at  Rome,  c.  180,  these  two  books  were  received. 
2  P.  was  not'goierally  accepted  for  readina  in  ohuroh, 
while  Jude  and  2  and  3  Jn.  formed  a  little  ^up 
scarcely  rwaided  as  apostolic  (for  tJiey  are  linked 
with  the  \^Bdom  of  Solomon),  yet  "aooepted  in  the 
Catholic  Clkumb."   Jas.  is  not  mentioned. 

Tbe  inflnenoe'c^  Augustine  has  been'  mentioned.  In 
De  Fide  ei  Oper*tM*(xiv.  21)  he  points  out  that  Paul 
preesed  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  so  far  aa 
to  be  in  prail  of  bong  nusundetstood.  Paul  lays  the 
foundations,  the  Cauiolio  Epistles  raise  the  super- 
stnetnie;  he  is  oor^hil  for  tbe  genuineness  of  the  root, 
they  for  the  good -fruit ;  he  feeb  himself  a  ministM-  ol 
the  Gospd,  they  speak  in  the  name  of  the  (nasoent 
Catholic)  Church. 

It  may  be  gruited  that  there  are  certain  pdnts 
of  relationship  between  the  sevoa  epistles,  despite 
their  varied  authonhip.  Th^  laok  m  general  the 
personal  note,  and  seek  to  meet  more  widespread  need 
by  general  counsel.  JflHoher  ranks  them  as  a  olaes 
in  which  the  epistle  is  merely  a  literary  form  wherel^ 
the  unknown  writer  holds  intercourse  with  an  unknown 
public.  Ilie  transition  ttom.  tbe  Pauline  letters  to 
tbe  Catholic  Epistles  is  by  way  of  Epheeians,  Hebrews, 
and  the  Pastorals  (t^.  p.  603).  None  of  tbem  is  lengthy, 
none  starts  a  foi^  reaching  tirnin  of  thought,  or  oon- 
tributes  much  to  pure  theoh)^.  They  are  oon- 
oeoned  QuwiN  with  practical  advioe  and  edifying  ex- 
hcfftation.  ^eir  modest  dimaukois  gave  them  an 
advantage  over  sooh  longer  works  as  the  Epistles  of 


1  Omtkte,  MfdfMHAosi  Jtarlg  CkriUkn  Wrimn,  p.  87. 
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Clement  and  TUmaVmu  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennaa, 
in  dnmlation,  and  therefore  in  recognition ;  apart 
from  the  fact  that  these  works,  faTOuhtee  in  the  E^ily 
Cburoh,  bore  no  apostoiio  names. 

The  critical  queetions,  often  very  perplexing,  oon- 
UMted  with  tiu  eeparate  epsUes  are  disonsaed  in 
the  oommeoitariee  that  follow.  We  may  note  ben 
tiiat,  aput  from  the  titlee  (which  are  late),  1  Jn.  is 
anonymous,  2  and  3  Jn.  simply  porport  to  be  from 
"the  elder,"  1  and  2  P.  demutely  say  they  are  by 
Peter  the  apostle  :  *'  James  "  and  *  Jnoas,  the  brother 
of  James "  are  the  sleader  deeorq>tions  giyen  hy  Uie 
aathors  of  the  other  two  epistles.  Jdm,  James,  and 
Judas  (or  Jude)  were  aU  very  common  names,  and 

S' re  us  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  authots.  As  to 
ite,  1  Jn.  and  1  P.  were  in  circulation  eariy  in  the 
aeoood  century,  and  were  attributed  to  the  two  apostles 
before  its  dose.  Jude  and  2  Jn.  were  dronlated  and 
attributed  by  about  160.  Jas.  was  also  in  oironlation 
then,  bnt  no  attribution  of  auUKoriiip  was  made  for 
another  half  century.  Clear  traoes  of^3  Jn.  and  8  P. 
appear  a  little  before  200.  Peibaps  the  earliest  and 
the  least  uncertain  as  to  authorship  is  1  P.,  the  latest 
2  P.  The  seven  epistles  cover  the  sub-apostolic  age 
from,  say,  kJ>.  64  to  IfiO,  and  are  a  valuable  refiection 
of  the  ufe  and  thought  of  the  ohureh  daring  that 
period-  In  1  P.  (nearest  to  Paul  in  time  and  in  thought,* 
and  to  many  minds  one  of  the  choicest  books  of  NT) 
we  see  something  of  the  peril  that  assailed  a  church 
from  without ;  in  1,  2.  and  3  Jn.  we  are  shown  the 
danger  from  within  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  prob- 
lems of  oiganisation.  Jude  is  the  effort  of  a  teacher 
who  is  aimilari^  alarmed  by  the  growth  of  an  anti- 
nomian  gnoatioism  and  the  sins  of  unbelief,  pride,  and 
sensuality.  2  P.  is  an  elaboration  of  Jude,  and  also 
reflects  the  disappointment  felt  at  the  delay  of  the 

*  Tbta  cgmmoQlr  laoaived  oplnioo  ii  qmrtloaad  by  H.  A.  A. 
Kauwdr  in  BT  tJa6^  QluA  UlS). 


Second  Advent.  Jaa.  is  in  a  obas  by  itselL  ui 
resolutely  defles  any  afnreed  eolation  ol  its  date  ni 
anthorahip.   It  sets  forth  Christianity  as  the  new  U«. 

The  epistles,  though  modem  acfaolanhip  caanot  9 
heeitatiiigly  acoept  utur  apostoiio  authcoshqi,  it  Im 
xepraeent  what  the  Eaily  Qrarah'  regarded  as  apoRok 
teaching,  and  sabaeqaent  genetations  have  ocnfinad 
their  praotioal  value.  Some  may  feel  that  bena 
there  is  no  certainty  about  thur  apostoiio  aothoiriq 
they  should  not  be  moluded  in  the  NT;  bat  the  EaC] 
Church  was  often  guided  by  the  intrinek  mettu  at  i 
bodE,  and  aoceptedit  as-apostolio  becauae  of  its  woii 
We  liave  to  lomember,  too.  that  the«oacofc  oooetpiia 
ot  author^p  was  -widefy  difleieat  fmn  oar  on-i 
book  would  be  called  Jobn't  beoause  its  tescka 
agreed  with  that  of  John.  A  writer  go  to  b 

as  to  assume  the  name  of  a  great  teodier  to  atit 
to  gain  a  reading  for  his  book;  and  if  he  meeeia 
in  presenting  what  mi^t  fairiy  be  regaided  si  b 
views  ol  the  man  whose  name  he  anwnnifid.  no  ootid 
aggrieved.  The  paotloe  was  espeoiaUy  oonuKn  i 
apocalyptjc  literature.  We  do  not  aisoe  in  tbii  n] 
now ;  and  similar  literary  devtoes  whea  thsy  an  pnc 
tised  are  tolerated  only  beoaoae  we  know  lhat  tb; 
are  devices,  and  genenuly  know  also  the  mam  d  ft 
real  author. 

The  order  in  which  we  have  the  seven  epiitiM  bs 
oome  to  us  from  the  fourth  centnry,  bat  there  wes 
many  earlier  variations.  The  postUon  of  the  pat^ 
in  ear^  MSS.  and  veraipna  is  also  far  fnim  6m 
Host  Or.  MSS.  arrange  thus:  Gospels,  Acts.  Cte 
Epp.,  Paul,  Bev.  The  Syrian  order  is  Go^eK  P» 
Acts,  Cath.  Epp.,  Bev.  In  Egypt:  Goweb.  Pul 
Cath.  E^.,  Acts,  Bev.  In  the  Mniatonan  C*ke. 
representing  the  early  West,  we  have  amtiM-^ 
Ooepeb,  Aots,  Paul,  Cath.  Rev.,  whiah  ii  * 

order  fdknred  in  the  Vulgate  uid  in.  (be 
Tsniou. 
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1  thort  cniiBtle  belmge  to  s  tm  of  Utenton 
'h  we  oali  "  open  tetten."  It  to  not  private  and 
udied  oonee^ndenoe,  liln  Paul's  leMem,  nor 
reatiee  deetmed  ft*  permanenoe.  Its  literary 
ities  are  decddedly  with  the  OT :  it  is  proj^ecy 
king  fta  last  word,  in  the  old  maimer,  but  with 
y  duraoteristios  of  the  WmAom  Booka.  The 
,  antlKHBhip,  and  purpose  are  alike  raaoh  disputed  ; 
in  so  brief  mi  aooount  it  ia  only  poesible  to  present 
iDtorpretatioo  &Toaied  by  the  writer  of  the 
OMituy,  warning  the  reader  tliat  it  is  an  individual 
,  which  only  pretmde  to  be  a  oonsist^t  hypo- 
s,  offNing  some  exfdaiiation  of  admitted  problems. 
«  book  has  been  Tarionsly  regarded  as  the  earliest 
one  ol  the  latest  written  of  the  NT  Canon.  Its 
yvt  if  one  of  the  "  Jaoobs  "  of  the  NT,  was  afanoat 
Inly  "the  Lord's  brother"  of  O&l.  I15,  who  is 
regarded  as  a  son  of  Joeeph  aod  Mary,  ^dea^  of 
roup  of  Mary's  younger  cliudren  named  in  Mk.  65. 
'as  the  leader  of  the  early  Jerusalem  CSiuroh,  as 
UTS  from  his  position  in  Ao.  15.  Two  most 
dable  difficulties  stand  in  our  way.  (1)  How  ooold 
'ospiouoos  a  Ohristian  vrite  a  letter  to  fellow- 
reis  Mid  only  name  Jesus  twice,  even  sedchig  ia 
the  supreme  example  of  "  mduranoe "  (611)^ 
kd  ci  reoaUing  Him  "  who  endured  a  cross, 
rin^  shame "  (Heb.  ISt)  T  {2)  How  did  an 
n1»o  work  of  James  remain  among  disputed 

till  the  latest  stage  of  the  development  of  ^e 
t  ?  Tb  ^eee  difflraltieB  tlie  presmt  writra  ven- 
a  new  solntKm  in  Exp.  for  Joly  1907,  to  which 
Ids  in  spite  of  objeotiona  raised  by  Feake  (INT) 
loffatt  (INT),  because  altemative  answers  seem 
7  insniBoient.  The  ^ustle  is  addieased  to  un- 
(ed  Jews,  by  tiie  one  Glirigtian  leader  for  whom 
yws  had  a  {wofound  iward,  as  we  know  from 
tiufl  aii4  H^esippos.  He  would  not  name  Jesus 
2e*),  since  the  name  would  immediately  turn 
from  reading.  But  he  brings  in  a  multitude  of 
lyings,  hoTMig  that  their  intrinsio  beauty  and 

woold  win  weir  way,  and  prepare  for  better 
its  of  the  Speaker  when  His  authorstiip  became 
L.  His  main  purpose  is  to  shame  them  out  of  a 
unbelief  based  on  "  party  spirit "  {3i4,  16). 
he  suooeea  of  the  ap^ieal  was  ruined  by  the 
cdom  of  James  ss  a  uuiatian,  and  the  lu^tieal 

which  oomequeiitly  replaced  veoeratioo  for  a 
)re-etainently  nelv  according  to  the  standards 
Law.  Aooordingiy  the  little  book  was  rejected 
ra  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  martyr,  and  ignored 
ristions  ^nerally  because  it  had  so  litue  dis- 
ely  Chrifltian  teaofain^  Prized  in  a  narrow 
it  Oftme  to  its  own  at  last  t^uough  its  association 
he  great  name  of  James,   ^le  theory  will  be 

best  \fy  BBsaming  it  as  a  working  basis  for 
etation.  It  will  be  seen  ^t  if  it  is  tenable 
istle  beoomes  one  of  tlie  earliest  NT  writi^gB — 


tlie  eariin  tiie  better,  in  tIow  (rf  the  laidd  widming  of 

the  gulf  betwem  Judaism  and  CSuistianity.  In  Oiat 
oaae  it  is  prior  to  1  P.,  which  has  several  points  of 
ooQtaot  with  ite  language,  Mid  to  Rom.,  which  is 
either  independent  or  written  par^y  to  oorreot  some 
dangerous  and  mistaken  infereneee  from  its  teaching. 

Utentnre. — Gommmtaries :  (a)  Plumptre  (CS), 
Bassett,  KnowUng  (WestO),  Bnmett  (OentB) ;  (6) 
J.  B.  Mi^OV  {which  Bupeisedes  all  oUien),  HwCJa 
posthumous  fragment).  Carr  (COT),  Oesteriey  (EOT)> 
Ropes  (ICC) ;  (c)  von  Boden  (HC),  Beysehlag  (Mey.), 
Hollmann  (SNT),  Windisoh  (HNT),  B.  Weiae  ;  (d)  K  W. 
Dale,  0.  Brown  (Dev.  Comm.),  Hummer  (Ex.B).  Oiher 
IMemtare  :  Pany,  A  DiscvMitm  of  the  Oeneral  Spi«tl€ 
of  Jamea  ;  Mayor  in  HDB  on  "  Brethren  of  the  Lord," 
and  Lightfoot  in  Dtmirtatitmt ;  Sntta  in  Oesdh.  ik 
Utt.  de»  UreMtktO^;  J.  T.  Bartlet  and  A.  a 
M'Oifiert.  eaoh  in  The  Apostolic  Age;  Hort  in 
Jvdaiatie  Chrittianit^ ;  Relevant  articles  in  Intro- 
ductions to  NT  and  Dictionaries.  The  RV  with  fuller 
referenoefl  ig  assnraed  tbroughont. 

L  1.  The  greeting  is  in  one  of  the  ordinary  forms 
witli  which  pabUe  m  private  letters  open  (1^.  Ao.  Iffas}. 
like  his  brother  Judas  (Jade  i),  James  calls  himself 
**  servant  of  .  .  .  Jesus  Uirist "  ;  he  would  no  Imger 
elaim  a  brothw's  relation,  exoept  irtiat  all  ah&red 
(Hk.  Zz*,).  On  our  tfaeorv  we  might  ecusily  conjecture 
that  James  wrote  simply  '*  servant  of  God,"  the 
additional  words  bung  a  very  early  adaptaticm  to 
orertfy  CSuistiaa  oae.  "  The  Twdve  Tribes  settiod  in 
foreu^  lands  "  retain  their  ideal  oompletenees  (Ae.  367, 
Ut.  fOaS,  Rev.  74ff..  2I12),  thouf^  but  few  (c/.  Lk.  236) 
oould  trace  their  desoMit  to  the  "  Lost  Ten."  Qod 
was  "able  of  tiie  stones  to  raise  up  children"  to 
IsraeL 

I.  8-8.  The  paragraph,  like  its  auooeesois,  has  no 
special  link  wim  its  oontozt :  it  is  the  writer's  habit 
to  throw  out  a  series  of  aphMistie  00mm on ts  on  topics, 
witii  as  much  oonnezion  as  there  is  between  the 
essays  of  BaocRi  or  suocesstve  cantos  oi  Tennyson's 
In  Memofiam.  It  is  the  manner  of  "  Wisdom " 
literature  (c/.  especially  Eoclos.).  The  paradox  with 
which  the  ejnstle  opens  is  an  expansion  of  the  Beati- 
tudes (Lk.  620-33).  The  tense  of  the  verb,  "  whet^ 
yon  have  fallra,"  ^vee  the  hey.  Jaaam  has  not  for- 
ffotten  the  Lord's  Prayor  i  but  when  a  devout  man 
nas  hem  **  Immght  into  trial.**  he  raoc^nises  it  as 
Ood'a  will,  and  therefore  to  be  received  with  joy.  H«j 
who  has  inflieted  the  "  trial "  will  "  dehver  from  the 
evil "  which  alone  makes  it  disttessing.  "  A  man 
untried  is  rejected,"  was  a  saying  attributed  to  Ohriat. 
The  word  "  rejected  "  is  the  net»tive  of  the  adjective 
here  wrongly  translated  "  protrf"  :  read  (ss  fai  1  P.  I7) 
"  the  approved  (genuine)  pari  *' — "  what  is  sterling  in 
your  belief."  '■Pbith,"  ae  elsewhere  in  Jas.,  means 
religious  belief  or  creed.  Truth  which  has  been  "  tn- 
waidiy  digested,"  and  not  swallowed  whole,  can  pro- 
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dooe  nnritual  roboBtofiae.  "  Endnmnce  "  is  a  great 
note  of  Jaa.  {cj.  611).  **  Let  it  work  thonmgfaly,  and 
yoa  viU  be  tbxsttt^i^  and  oomplete,  viUi  notiiing 
vuiting."  By  a  oharaoteristio  feature  of  sfyle,  the 
iroid  "  wantdnff  "  eugeeets  the  next  thought,  **  Wib- 
dom,"  praotiou  knowledge  that  infonns  oondaot.  is 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  "  only  Wise."  Qod 
gives  to  "  all  "  (Mt  645)  "  bountifully  "— -Gr.  neuiy 
as  in  Rom.  126-~without  rwtoaohes  lor  ^ir  failure 
to  attun.  Ct  espeoiall^  1  S.  39-12.  Note  the  echo 
of  Ht^  77.  The  ooadition  of  6  is  also  from  Christ's 
teaobiog  (Mk.  II23,  eta).  "  He  who  hesitates  is  lost " 
when  he  prays.  For  the  simile,  cf.  Is,  572o,  Eph.  414. 
The  "  two-selfed  "  man — a  trimmer  or  wobbler,  or 
even  one  living  a  double  life,  a  Dr.  Jekyll  alternating 
with  Mr.  Hyde — cannot  expect  to  win  the  answer  that 
only  Faith  s  virile  grasp  oan  seizo.  The  man  "  has 
no  firm  footing,  whatever  path  he  toeads." 

L  The  pamdox  of  a  *'  bra^s"^  "  oomes 
of  humility  and  faith  ia  common  to  James  and  Paul : 
it  starts  nom  Jer.  933f.  The  "  brotherhood  "  which 
levels  all  differenoee  into  a  glorious  "  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality "  is  the  oonununity  of  God's  faithful 
people.  The  rioh  man,  as  snoh,  has  only  the  oommon 
lot  to  expeot :  he  needs  to  be  lifted  down,  as  the  beggar 
is  lifted  up,  to  tiie  place  eternal  safety,  James 
vividly  expands  t^e  famooa  simile  of  Is.  40e  from  the 
ooudinona  of  Palestine :  the  easteriy  siroooo  at  sunrise 
(Mk.  46)  blssted  v^;etation  M.  Va.  103i6}.  The 
*'  goings  "  are  trade  journeys  {ef,  4i3) — he  k  out  <^ 
while  still  "  on  the  move,'* 

L  12-18.  The  Beatjtade  <m  Endnranoe  (tf.  5ii  and 
note).  "  IVial "  is  still  neutral :  H  is  aflBiotkai  which 
teste  and  develops  toyalty.  But  since  human  nature 
has  a  bias  towards  evil,  a  "  trial  "  exerted  upon  man's 
evil  "desire"  (14.)  beoomes  a  "temptation."  As  in 
Bom.  64,  "  endurance  "  produoee  approvednees," 
which  biin^  the  reward.  The  word  crown  "  (as 
show),  can  mean  a  royal  diadem  as  well  as  a 
wreath  of  viototy :  the  latter  is  better  here.  Peter's 
"  unfading  orown  of  glory "  is  the  same  idea*  and 
both  (as  m  Bev.  2io)  go  baok  probably  to  an  un- 
reoorded  saying  of  Jesus  {cf.  2  Tim.  4s,  also  IX  302o). 
^e  denial  that  God  "  tempts  "  ia  based  on  the  solf- 
evidwoed  fact  that  tbem  is  nothing  in  Him  to  supply 
the  seed  of  eviL  This  comes  &om  our  "  desire !'  when 
still  unbent  by  submission  to  Qod's  will.  In  itself 
"  desire  "  ia  neutral ;  Jesus  Himself  had  it  (Lk.  22i3), 
The  allegory  of  Sin  as  mother  of  Death  is  magnifloenUy 
worked  out  by  Hilton,  P.L.  ii.  In  contrast  to  this 
error,  James  declares  that  "  Eveiy  gift  that  is  good, 
every  bountv  that  is  flawless  '  droppeth  from  heaven 
upon  the  plaoe  beneath '  " — so  we  may  render  to 
B"gg^t  the  effect  of  a  metrioal  quotation  probably 
leo^nisable  in  the  original  For  "  the  Father  of  the 
(heavenly)  lighte,"  cf.  Job  38?,  Unlike  the  ntoTiiu 
sun,  the  earth  and  moon  with  light  and  shadow  suooeef 
ing.  He  knows  "  no  mutability,  nor  overshadowing  of 
change."  We  are  His  offspring  by  the  act  of  His  will 
through  Truth's  own  fiat :  not  literally  the  "  first- 
fruita  *  of  His  creation,  Han  becomes  sach  in  dignitr 
by  the  faot  that  God  is  his  Father,  and  not  only  hu 
Creator. 

L  1^27.  "  Be  sure  of  it  "  (cf.  mg.),  he  goes  on,  and 
turns  to  ask  what  conduct  right  views  of  God  should 
Ittodoce.  Humility  and  seu-oontrol,  firetly,  then 
parity,  gentleness,  and  teaohablenees,  with  unsparing 
atmesty  that  turns  every  creed  into  a  code  of  action. 
"  Quicfc  to  hear  *'  not  only  God's  warning,  bat  both 
sides  of  a  bumaD  qmm«l,  "  dow  to  speak  "  angry 
words,  tiie  peril  of  which  James  expounds  in  th.  a. 


snoh  oondaot  will  be  free  from  that  "  hmnan  vBfi 
iriiioh  oan  never  hdp  forward  God*a  ideal  oi 
"  filtUnesa  "  or  "  baseness  " — the  word  waa  oAob  bsk 
of  counterfeit  coin  (but  cf,  aiao  Bev.  22ii) — ia  oomjir. 
with  a  "  rank  ^wth  of  malice,"  lit.  "  ovecflow ' . 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  mninder  t^iat  apaea 
is  "  the  overflow  of  the  heart."    "  The  imrJamaf 
word  "  {cf.  Mt  132i)  can  "  save  "  the  whole  '  sett  ' 
it  is  the  phmee  iriuoh  in  ordinary  pariaaoe  meana  "  ft 
save  lives." — The  *Mu-hina  on  Hearen  and  Do«a  oov 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  (lut,  724ff.) :  e^.  also  X^om.  S:> 
The  "  natural  t&oe,"  the  features  of  "  birth."  oootzasSa. 
im^oitly  with  the  nnohan^ng  and  eternal  Ideal,  iv 
be  "  stuuied  "  ^the  word  of  Uc  I224 — it  does  not  imp'., 
a  mere  glance)  m  the  more  or  leas  polished  metal  mizsot 
(1  Cor.  13ia),  but  memory  refuses  to  jnaerw  thp 
picture  gfyot  the  man  goes  away.   To  print  the  iiaag* 
of  the  Ideal  on  our  souls  we  must  "  look  right  dm 
into"  it  (IM.  24i2,  Jn.  2O5.11.  1  P.  I12)  azid  "  atj 
by  "  it,  BO  as  to  transform  tj^e  momentary  hearing  at: 
permanent  working.   The  Law  that  is  Liberty 
IS  oalled  "  perfect    or  "  mature  "  beocMise  it  wciti 
by  the  complete  ooinoidoDoe  of  man's  will  witli  God'»— 
"  Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  ThitWL*'  ttatm. 
might  be  an  intended  comment.   Umb  pasHionata  km 
of  the  pooB  Jew  for  the  Law  (1^.  na,  19?,  lUqr 
colours  this  estimate  of  its  ideal    A  final  fbil  is  prv 
vided  by  the  self-deceived  "  woiBhipper,"  ponetdan- 
in  external  religion,  but  oruel,  foul,  or  biToloai  if 
tongue  Icf.  32,9;  Mt,  I236I).    Such  "wocdiq>*'  v 
"  fatile,'  ioT  it  never  reaches  the  Throna.    Foi  God 
is  Ekther,  and  He  only  receives  tiie  w(»t^up  of  bv" 
towards  ffis  needy  chfldreD,  and  ot  purity  from  tk 
world's  aelflshness  (see  1  Jn.  42o).   "  Visit    ia  a  rtR« 
word  (</.  Uc  Us,  eto.).   The  depreoiatioo  of  extar» 
religion  as  an  ead  is  very  sbrikug  from  the  Iqis  of  <v 
so  noted  for  his  love  of  it  as  a  means  of  grace. 

n.  1-18.  This  parBgraph  on  Servili^  coita  e^olr 
toon  of  Jews  inocHDpaiabV  better  tiiaa  that  of  Qtt- 
tians,  among  whom  *'  not  many  rich  "  wen  looad  k: 
generatioas.    The  scene  of  a  is  the  "  nnugogae."  ba- 
tEkken  in  ite  literal  sense ;  and  acta  <h  oppreawn  u>~ 
wards  "  the  oongre«ition  of  God's  poor  '  an  &siu*: 
to  readers  of  the  OT,    "  Give  up,"  be  pleads,  **  tnriac 
to  combine  vitb  acts  of  servility  the  belief  in  the  tc» 
of  Glory."   On  the  theory  sketched  in  the  introdactu. 
the  name  "Jesus  Chtist"  was  added  in  the  t^if. 
by  an  eaily  reader :  as  the  various  effotia  of  tna^ 
lators  and  commentators  show,  the  wocda  mads  ih 
sentence  almost  impossible  Gr.  when  taken  inta  ^ 
text   The  worshipper  "  in  shabby  olcAbea ^ 
adjective  oorrespoDds  to  the  noun  rmdered  "  baseoea 
in  I21 — ia  contrasted  with  the  "  gold-ringed  nu  t 
brilliant  clothes  "  (shining  whiter  it  would  aeen) :  t' 
him  there  is  no  room  emept  w  the  floor.   H»  «>> 
can  tiioB  judge  ineo  1^  ext^iak  oomea  midter  tteta 
demnatioa  of  16,  for  "  donbt "  thefe  and  "  dtriM' 
here  are  the  same  word.   Piety  oannot  reconwe  v 
guinea  stamp — only  the  image  and  anpenouteJ 
God  :  they  are  "  judges  of  oorrupt  deoiawiM^  if  * 
such  lines  they  distinaaish  man  and  man. — 5  earn 
directly  £rom  the  first  Beatttnde,  tbongh  Jewirii 
might  tliink  of  OT  parallels  like  those  in  Fk>.  TUfi 
and  74i^2i.   Mere  paupers  in  the  worid^s  ojva,  1 
are  "  h^rs  according  to  promise  "  of  Unir  IUW>  J 
Kingdom.    "  Chose  "  is  the  word  that  nvea  thsai^ 
tive  rendered  "  elect  "  ;  cf.  £{j^  I4,  Bom.  m 
The  "  promise,"  in  the  thought  of  Jamea,  was  Bsdi  ■ 
IJc  2229!  :  his  Jewish  reaturs  might  thit^^  of  BL  *• 
3O20,  etc   He  goes  on  to  show  &at  tber  tefsSl^ 
reaaon  indeed  f(»  favouring  the  xiohasawifc:  ttv** 
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to  drag  poor  meo  into  ooait,  lor  debt  c^&- 
(cf.  Ht.  I830,  Lk.  1258!).  These  rioh  men  need 
not  be  ChristiaiiB,  or  even  Jews  :  the  poiot  is  that  the 
piooa  Buffered  eepeoi^y  from  tlw  rioh  (<^.  5i-6),  which 
makee  aerviUt^  to  the  rich  aa  snoli  qxioially  foolish. 
If  the  poor  beUeren  here  am  Jem, "  the  glonooB  tuune 
DamecfapoD  ym  "  irill  oome  from  Am.  9x3— 4he  text 
quoted  by  James  in  Ao.  I617 — and  DL  28io,  etc. — ^In  8 
•m  are  reminded  again  how  petty  are  little  oaate  die- 
tinoUpDs  in  the  preeenoe  01  a  King.  "Die  Roman 
Emperor  was  called  "  Kins "  in  Gr.  (c/.  Ac  17?), 
which  makee  "  Imperial "  toe  beet  rradeiing  of  tiie 
adjeotive  here.  The  Second  Commaodment  (Lev.  19 
18).  '*  like  onto  *'  the  Vtmt  (Ht.  2239),  was  detached 
even  by  the  Jews ;  ef.  Lk.  lOz?  for  the  place  which 
Jesiu  gave  it :  Hia  work  was  to  transform  tlie  oon- 
cHttion  of  "  neighbour."  The  illnstratton  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  Law  seems  to  00  almost  an  antiolimax 
— BOrely  murder  is  worse  even  than  adultery  I  Bnt  43 
may  show  that  human  life  was  cheap  in  tba  (Jewish  1) 
community  addressed ;  and  it  woora  be  very  oharao- 
taristic  of  Jews  to  lav  great  stnss  on  tlwir  superiontv 
to  the  Gentile  world  in  the  matter  of  purity.  A 
Christian  student  of  Ht.  622  would  say  that  the  genn 
of  murder  was  evMi  more  easily  planted  than  that  of 
adultery.  The  "  Law  of  XiibOTty,"  so  bx  from  in- 
volving antinomian  Uoense,  pronounces  judgement 
witiiom  meioy  on  tju»e  who  show  no  men^ — it  is  Uie 
prinai[de  of  Ht.  I835.  For  the  meniiitil  man  tlien  is 
no  oondemnatkm  (Ut^  67). 

n.  14-%  The  Buifooe  oontradiotim  betwemi  James 
and  Paul,  which  made  Luther  call  tiaa  "  an  eidstle  of 
straw,"  and  the  TQbingen  critks  hail  it  as  a  Jndaist's 
attack  upcm  Faulinism,  troubles  no  one  now,  oimidy 
because  faith  "  is  seen  to  be  used  in  oatiiely  diffraent 
seoBei.  It  is  tmed  here,  personal  tnut  then.  JamM, 
who  is  most  {ffobablv  jnor  in  time,  teaches  ibaA 
"  orthodoxy  "—-defined  in  true  Jewish  faahion  aa 
aooept&noe  of  the  Siuma  (19,  Dt.  64)— can  never  save 
until  it  hss  its  logical  outcome  in  oonduot.  Paul  makes 
"  trust "  vital,  just  because  nothing  else  can  produce 
conduct  after  the  mind  of  God. — 14  bdoiuB  naturally 
to  the  doctrine  of  Saying  and  Doing.  To  repeat  a 
creed  and  not  live  up  to  Tt  is  as  grotesquely  futile  as 
to  feed  the  starving  with  unctuous  good  wishes.  The 
creed,  if  it  does  not  carr^  actions  which  flow  logically 
from  its  prasuppositioDs,  is  simply  dead — like  mediev^ 
oontxoverBies  about  subjecte  do  longer  alive  to-day, 
Kead  iSf.  with  BY  texL  The  ^eaker  is  confronted  by 
a  superior  person,  proud  of  his  orthodoxy :  he  ma^ 
reply  that  real  orthodoxy,  a  right  relation  to  God,  is 
i^ty  proved  by  oondoot.  "  He  can't  be  wrong  wtwee 
life  is  in  the  ruht"  Tb»  orthodox  person  pronounces 
his  Shema  with  aggressive  conviction  ;  but  if  he  goes 
no  further,  he  nothing  better  than  the  demons, 
whose  orthodoxy  only  hnnm  them  terror  (c/.  Uk.  I34, 
57}.  "  Yon  empty  head  I  cries  Jamee,  can't  you 
see  that  belief  without  oonduot  is  simply  idle  I " 
The  great  exam{Ap  of  belief,  Abrahun.  wno  was  so 
"  ortEodox  "  t^t  he  believed  an  impossibiUty  because 
God  promised  it,  was  really  "  declared  righteous  "  for 
what  ba  did;  the  reality  of  that  belief  was  at  once 
tested  and  deepened  by  action  resulting  from  belieL 
Gen.  153,8  showed  even  Abraham  deficient  in  belief : 
the  Boot^oe  d  Isaac  (Heb.  II19)  made  it  perfect. 
His  title  "  Friend  of  God  "  (see  Teb.)  is  mitSiy  oon- 
neoted  witli  Qod'a  taking  Imn  into  oon^eooe  aboot 
His  purpose :  c/.  Gen.  I817  with  Jn.  15 15.  The  proof 
is  finally  clinched  hy  an  opposite  example,  also  used 
in  Heb.  II3X*  (</■  Mt.  I5*) :  a  de«raded  and  heathen 
woman  had  ndi  a  praotioal  belief  in  the  snptemMy 


of  Israel's  God  that  she  helped  the  scouts  of  Joshua 
even  against  her  own  people.  80  we  oome  to  the 
summing  up :  "  as  a  body  that  does  not  breatlw  is 
dead,  so  is  belief  which  does  not  act." 

ni.  1-12.  "  Do  not  crowd  into  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers,  my  brothras.  You  know  that  we  teachers 
shall  be  jutted  more  severely  than  other  men ;  and 
there  are  many  things  in  wbioh  all  of  us  stumMe." 
This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  snare  of  speech,  into 
which  those  who  talk  much  are  peculiarly  liaUe  to  fall. 
The  words  rendered  "  now  if  "  (3)  should  be  taken  as 
one  word  meaning  "  see,"  and  Uie  conjunction  "  for  " 
inserted.  "  Mow  with  horses,  for  example,  it  is  in 
their  mouths,  look  you,  that  we  put  the  bit  when  we 
want  them  to  obey  us."  In  4  the  word  "impulse" 
may  be  the  "  pressure  "  of  ateenman's  hand  on 
the  tiller.  To  the  small  bridle  and  the  small  rudtter 
the  tongue  is  compared  aa  an  insignificant  part  of 
man's  equipment,  out  one  that  can  *'  boast  ot  great  ^ 
power."  "^See  what  a  spark  it  takes  to  kindle  what 
a  mass  of  wood  I  And  Uie  tongue  is  fire :  the  wtnld 
of  wrong  is  repreeeated  among  our  members  by  the 
tongne,  wluoh  osflks  the  whole  body,  kindles  the  wheel 
of  life,  and  is  itself  kindled  from  Gehoma."  In  many 
primitive  rituals  a  wooden  wheel  is  rapidly  rotated  on 
a  wooden  axle  to  produce  fire.  The  image  here  is 
that  of  a  flame  spreading  from  the  oentre  down  all 
the  radiating  spokes.  It  w  the  wheel — we  should  pro- 
bably Hv  "  sphera  "  of  Urth  "  (nw.),  like  "  the  taoe 
at  birth  in  I33,  the  whole  round  of  changing  earthly 
oroumBtanoe.  "  To  tame  the  tongue  ia  beyond  the 
power  oi  man  " — the  word  is  emphatio  :  ^'  it  is  a 
restless  plague,  it  is  ohaq;ed  with  deadly  poison."  We 
use  it  K>r  pious  ejaculwons  (without  which  correct 
Jews  woukf  not  name  God)  and  for  ourses  on  God's 
image  around  us.  But  just  as  bitter  water,  like  that 
of  ute  Dead  Bea,  would  spoil  tiM  sweetness  of  any  water 
in  which  it  mingled,  so  the  curses  embitter  all  blessing  : 
to  curse  God  would  be  more  honest,  and  quite  as 
acceptable  to  Him  I  For  the  first  figure  we  should  not 
have  expected  two  differmt  {rood  fruits  (contrast 
Mtk  7x6).   James  is,  however,  using  a  common  proverb. 

UL  18-18.  "  Who  is  floUghteDBd  among  you,  and 
a  man  of  knowledge  7  Let  him  eacfalbit  the  fruits  of 
it  by  a  noUe  life,  with  the  humilitv  that  true  enlighten- 
ment brings."  We  must  be  careful  to  remember  that 
"  meekness  "  in  popular  use  has  lost  its  nobility  :  the 
Gr.  word  describes  a  strong  man's  self-disoipline  and  a 
wise  man's  humility.  One  who  is  strong,  and  knows 
it,  is  not  jealous  of  rivals,  or  frenzied  with  partisanship 
tor  a  cause  that  God  will  prosper.  Such  a  spirit  means 
only  scorning  truth  and  neaping  up  lies.  Sensual*" 
"  natural,"  and  "  animal  "  are  afi  imperfect  representa- 
tions of  the  adjective  payehic  from  fsycM,  "  soul "  or 
"  life."  As  contrasted  with  "  spint, '  it  means  the 
immaterial  parts  of  man  as  untouched  by  the  Divine  : 
Uie  climactic  adjective  following  shows  that  what  does 
not  touoh  God  is  touched  by  helL  Note  in  16  the 
Btmn  on  tmmxIiietnKfiess  as  tiie  dtaiaotraistio  of  sin. 
"  Ooofusion  ^  or  "  TestlesBnesB  "  (c/.  8)  and  "  worthless 
deeds "  follow ;  jealous  partisans  can  never  get  any 
good  thing  done,  and  are  condemned  for  this  more  than 
the  mischief  they  actually  achieve.  The  characterisa- 
tion of  "  heavnuy  enlightenment "  has  close  afiinitiea 
with  the  Beatitudes ;  we  may  fit  Mt  ^,9.3,7  reepeo- 
tavehr  to  "  ponb  paue-lovinA  gentle  .  .  .  fall  of  oom- 
paasIoD."  FV»r  '^gentle"  (HaHhew  Arnold's  "tweet 
reasonableness  ")  compare  espedaU^  2  Cor.  lOi,  also 
FhiL  45.  It  and  the  next  adjective  deeoribe  that 
freedom  from  jffide  and  obstitutoy  which  produces 
pecfeofc  opsnmindednewL    "Withoat  varianoe"  has 
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tba  wacd  of  16  and  24 ;  we  may  rendn  it "  impartiAl " 
hereb  "  A  haxreet  of  right  is  bang  sown  in  the  field 
of  pMoe  for  those  who  work  for  peooe  "  ;  c^.  Fs.  97ii, 
QaL  67f-.  Heb.  12ii. 

IV*  1-10.  The  climax  ilbe  laat  paragraph  leads  to 
a  diagnori^  the  diaeaae  that  ponooed  qnarrdscHiw 
Jewish  ocmmiimitieB.  FtoUm  flgfate  wcm  the  l<^ieal 
outcome  of  unbridled  pamom ;  they  "  o&mpaign 
against  man's  self  "(IP.  2ii),  and  weucen  his  power 
of  control. — 2  is  best  rendered,  "  You  oovet,  and  misa 
what  you  want — then  you  morder.  Aye,  you  are 
envious  and  cannot  ^t  your  desire — thoa  you  fight 
and  wage  war."  It  u  hard  to  see  how  faction  that 
wotdd  not  BiitA.  at  blooddied  could  be  found  in  a 
prinutave  Ohriatian  oommonity;  among  Jews  it  is 
easily  illustrated.  These  "  adiuteroos  souls  "  (4)  have 
broken  the  marriage  vow  that  unites  Qod  and  His 
people ;  men  cannot  "  serve  God  and  mammon,"  or 
give  "  friendship  "  at  once  to  God  and  the  worid— -they 
are  powers  at  war,  and  neutrality  cannot  exist — 5  is 
best  taken  thm :  "  Or  do  you  suppose  HaA  StoiptuiB 
means  notiuDS  whoi  it  teUa  ns  Ha  is  yeaniing  jaakKialy 
over  tlw  spint  He  made  to  dwdl  wittiin  ns  T  "  Hie 
leferenoe  is  perhaps  to  ^e  general  tenoor  of  revelation, 
lather  than  to  a  sii^le  m^i^ :  there  is  no  OT  text 
verbally  near  to  this.  Nor  is  God's  "*  yearning  '*  a 
vague  seuUmait,  it  shows  itself  in  His  "  offering  more 
grace  " — the  deolarataon  is  proved  Pr.  334.  Note 
Bow  PBt»  takes  up  James's  words,  as  oftw  (1  P. 
^3,9^  For  titB  Obmtaan  tbo  aasnzanoe  is  gnamnteed 
by  tne  resistance  of  Jesus  to  the  devil.  Snnere  an 
to  put  away  sin  from  hand  and  heart  (ef.  la.  tisl), 
ana  by  penitmce  seek  pardon.  For  an  Oriental, 
fiuitlng  and  lantentation  were  the  spontaneous  and 
natural  WEinession  of  deep  sorrow.  Our  Lord  permita 
bat  never  pcesorlbea  it,  <mhr  ""irfang  that  it  most  be 
abeolutoly  sincere  and  not  fox  abowpSt.  6i6ff.}. 

IV>  111.  A  retam  to  the  to|He  <a  Isd,  2i3,  81-13. 
Backbiting  was  a  oonspicaoos  i^bit  among  these  Jem, 
who  u}plied  to  one  another  some  of  the  oensoriooHnesB 
they  Doely  dealt  oat  to  the  Gentiles.  "  Judge,"  here 
as  elseiriwre,  means  "  oondomn  " — ^there  is  no  opeoiiw 
for  a  jadge's  impartialitf.  James  tells  them  that  sncA 
oondaot  abrogates  the  "  royal  law  "  of  3b,  and  makes 
them  usurp  die  function  of  the  One  Lawgiver,  The 
thought,  01  oouise,  was  su^^ested  to  him  by  Ht.  7il 

IV.  lS-17.  This  and  the  next  paragraph  denounce 
the  vices  of  the  rich,  in  the  ^irit  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  ; 
that  they  are  Jews,  and  not  Christaans,  seems  obvions, 
if  this  epistle  is  to  be  got  into  the  ^st  oenturioe  of 
Christian  history,  when  the  rich  had  small  power  to 
oppress  the  poor.  First  oomee  a  warning  sun^ted 
mesumably  fiy  the  Lord's  parable  of  the  Rich^Fool. 
They  make  plans  for  a  year,  and  know  not  what  will 
happen  the  very  next  day  ;  human  life  is  transitory 
as  a  pufi  of  steam.  They  were  proud  of  big  plahs 
which  fate  might  turn  to  folly.  And  such  idle 
words  '*  (Mt.  1236}  were  not  meaningless  frivolities ; 
there  was  "  evil "  in  them — it  is  a  e^ong  word,  that 
which  closes  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Finally,  since  these 
people  knew  how  to  do  good — did  they  not  boast  of 
their  Law  t — and  would  not  do  it,  they  were  guilty  of 
sin.  For  the  NT  with  one  consent — here  following  the 
spirit  of  tjie  prophets — makes  sin  mainly  the  fajlure 
to  do  risht^and  not  merely  the  doing  of  wrong. 

V>  From  tJhe  meiegr  oairieas  ridi  Jamaa  tnrm 
to  the  actively  oppressive,  Uie  fellowB  of  those  whom 
he  laahee  in  26t  For  him.  of  ooorse,  the  prophetic 
"  Day  of  the  Lord "  was  more  assured  and  more 
definite  than  to  the  Jews  he  addressed ;  he  had  in 
thoni^  the  apocalypse  of  Uk.  13.  vhioh  WM  to 


receive  a  flnt  faUbnent  in  iho  taS  ot  Jeravta. 
Even  Jews  of  the  IlispeaBion  would  feel  masy  ate 
effects  of  that  oatastrophe, — 3  reodls  Ht.  819.  Thm 
was  a  kind  of  foliginoas  vapour  ariong  from  the  Vtai 
Sea  whioh  "  rusted  "  even  gold,  and  thie  may  ban 
■nneBted  tlie  firaue.  **  R>r  a  testimaqy  unto  yoa 
is  ue  ^^of  lUL  Six.  TSm  dnetof  tiie  cU^  tlwei 
to  be  "  witness "  that  the  apostles  have  bron^tt  c 
tiieir  message  ;  the  "  net "  -of  selft^y  boarded  gcM 
is  similarly  "witoees"  at  the  Judgement  of  tlv 
misuse  trf  ^  stewardship  ci  weattii.  "  Ttaa  id^t  i 
thy  life  required  oi  thee,  is  the  meosage  to  these  nd 
worldlingB.  "The  hire  (Lk.  liao)  .  .  .  fcopt  back  : 
yoa  orietb  oat " — H  is  another  mute  witoem,  libe  tbe 
rust;  t^.  the  stones  in  Lk.  1940.Hah.  2ix.  On  the  OT 
title  Tahweh  8A&'6(h,  see  1  8.  I3*.  "  Yoa  bttewc 
youra^ves  in  a  day  oE  slaiu^ter,"  Kko  i£bio&p  masg 
greedily  eai  hour  bfnore  the  butoher  comes.  So  faflom 
the  ohmax  of  the  indiotaienk  It  ma.j  -wtSi  be  basil 
on  the  magnifioent  passage  in  Wied.  2,  eqwoiafly  30. 
ISiat  for  James  "  the  righteous  one  "  waa  nre-eesiiMeil* 
Jesoa  (Aa  814)  does  not  lAot  the  wncdly  genm 
lefraenoe  of  the  term.  It  was  indeed  a  spMial  ttds 
of  James  hims^,  and  ooonrs  in  Hegee^ipva^a  afean  cf 
his  martyrdom.  "  He  doth  not  nsiit  yoa,"  eaCasi 
Is.  637  >  cf.  eepedally  Mt^  2S33. 

V.  7-11.  "  Patienoe "  in  7,  8,  10  is  different  btm 
"  endatanoe  "  in  xi,  HeU  12il ;  it  is  the  oppoala  d 
*'  ahorb-tenipaiediwM  "  or  "  impatieooe.*'  Bie  fanv 
does  bis  work  and  then  can  cwily  wait  for  a  hanwt 
whioh  be  can  do  nothing  to  bony.  T^te  "  OinnBf  cf 
the  Lord  "  is  a  phrane  a^ropriating  to  Yahweh  sed  j 
in  Ouistaan  language  to  Christ — a  term  ^mcvt  tet^ 
oal  for  royal  vimta,  (With  our  new  knoidedfle  ti.  th: 
"prcdaiie"  use  of  the  word,  mg.  hnnnmnn  mialiiaiTiin 
The  "  former  rain  "  fotknra  the  aownw,  tike  "  ktter 
oomee  just  before  the  com  ripena.  ThSk  eptstie  bakep 
to  t^ie  period  when  all  Chiistiajis  still  b^iered  m  tk 
imminence  of  the  Advent  (contrast  2  P.  34,  wiiHa 
perhaps  two  generations  later) ;  and  oven  amonc  Jen, 
as  the  apooafyptio  literature  shows,  sooh  a  b^et  eoidc 
readily  find  aooeptanoei  "  The  Lord  "  is  a  title  wteefa 
Chrisaan  writer  and  Jewish  reader  would  nndccstscd 
differently.  The  latter  would  equally  fail  to  tnee  Ike 
source  of  9  (Mt  7i},  and  the  pMSonality  of  the  espeotad  ; 
Judge  (Mt.  253ifi.)  who  is  *'at  the  dow  *'  (Mk.  Ui9^ 
The  examples  chosen  to  encourage  fatthfol  naaa  m 
almost  enough  alone  to  show  that  Jaraea  writes  M> 
3&m  :  the  hi^er  example  (A.  HeK  \2A  is  in  hh  besrL  ! 
but  must  not  yet  be  set  down  wil^  the  pen,  Wbea  Uv  | 
Saub  to  whom  he  writes  have  become  Paula,  th^  wiS 
undemtand. — 11  saggests  a  Beatitade»  "Blessed  m 
they  that  have  endured  to  the  end,  far  they  b* 
saved  "  (Mk.  13i3).  Job's  "  endurance  "  lies  m  thsfv- 
sifltence  of  his  trust  in  Qod  (ef,  Job  ISis) ;  fiar  "  ihi)  «d' 
cf.  Job  42i3~it  proved  that  "  God  workeUt  all  tU^i 
mrgood  with  them  that  love  God  "  (Rom.  ftaS,  cf,  • 

1^  12,  A  disoc«meoted  maxim,  warning  Jews  afu# 
a  vny  wevalent  sin,  and  anin  diraetly  qnotwg  At 
unnamed  Master  (Mt,  63^;        SSift-az).  IV 
Quaker-like  self -control  which  makes  "  Tee  "  or  "  No'  ! 
carry  more  weight  than  a  whole  stzine      oaths,  i!  1  j 
virtue  not  inappropriately  oonunended  after  tfad  ' 
"  patience."    *'  Before  all  things  '*  is  not  a  rabt}*^ 
phrase;  a  warning  to  goard  the  aaondneaa  olOnf*  . 
NanH^  and  aToid  the    'm-Vmrmitlrni  **  (rf  the  Itee  ! 
Oommandment,  is  declared  to  be  amoB^  the  iH 
things.    Probably  ing.  is  right,  aa  the  vm^a  an  « 
oloae  to  Mt,  537.    Oar  Lord  s  own  habit  of  ^oabKm  > 
word  fra  emnharis  ia  well  exemiiliflad  fas       •kHB^  1 
teriatio  "  Amen.  Amen*'  in  Jn,  (A«b  Hw^  | 
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V.  lS-18.  Tb©  iffy  to  this  bard  pasaage  Beems  to  lie 
in  the  olimax,  the  example  of  Elijab,  who  in  1  K.  17i, 
184ifL,  IB  not  said  to  have  prayed  for  drooght  or  £or 
rain.  Hia  **  pniyBr  "  is  in  this  pniase  *'  befon  whom  I 
stand  " — a  13b  m  the  Fnsraioe,  Ininging  wUh  it  an 
instinotiye  knowledge  erf  God'a  will ;  (f.  Am.  37. 
Tnua  "  elders,"  therefore,  of  a  faithful  "  oongregaUon  " 
may  ex|»eot  a  Divine  impuke  prompting  them  to  aak 
for  physical  recovery  when  God  wills  it ;  we  may  also 
believe  that  aoch  united  prayer  is  a  real  instrument 
in  God'fl  hands,  jagt  as  much  ss  the  ap^cation  of 
rmnedies  like  col  Ta  16,  Ik.  IO34).  The  prayer 
of  fiaith,"  an  instinctive  and  unquestioning  oon- 
■vkstion"  becomes  a  curative  agency  by  the  mysterious 
power  that  linls  mind  and  body,  tne  power  which 
Jesus  used  in  His  miracles  of  heating.  Forgiveneea 
and  physical  healing  are  joined  here  as  in  the  story  of 
Ikfk.  2i-i2.  The  assurance  that  the  fintiifDl  oom- 
mnnity  may  expect  snch  niidanoe  was  learned  hy 
James  from  the  Lord  Himsen  (Mt  I819I).  A  primary 
condition  of  this  mutual  help  was  fraiiknees  and  free 
confession  of  faults  "  one  to  Miother  "  (not  to  one 
Buperior  individaa]),  that  prayer  might  be  definite  and 
intelligent.  "  A  good  man's  inspired  (lit '  inwrought ') 
sapplioation  has  mighty  power.  Prayer,  then,  is  not 
OUT  asking  God  for  something  wo  think  we  need,  but 
the  eatabuahment  of  tmhindered  contact  d  the  hnmao 
will  and  the  Dhrine—tlie  completion  of  an  elMtrio 


circuit,  as  it  were,  which  oan  oxett  immense  power. 
And  the  best  of  it  all  is  that  such  a  cosmic  force 
is  not  reserved  for  "  supermen,"  as  we  might  think 
Elij^  to  be.  StoBBB  is  lud  on  hia  having  been  "  a 
man  ot  tile  same  nature  as  ourselves " — the  power 
k  for  OS  all,  if  we  will  "only  beliero"  (Mk.  536). 
That  the  drought  of  X  K.  171  lasted  three  and  a 
half  yean  was  an  infersnoe  from  I81,  found  also  in 
Lk.  425. 

V.  19f .  These  ocnK^odingvoidaietam  to  the  thonc^ 
of  16.  How  great  a  thing  it  is  to  Ining  baek  to  the 
truth  one  who  has  strayed  from  it  I  Understand 
[see  mg.l  that  he  who  has  brought  a  siimer  back  when 
he  has  lost  his  way  will  save  a  life  out  of  death,  and 
'cover  a  multituite  of  sins'  (Pr.  IO12)."  It  is  trae 
to  James's  whole  view  of  belief  and  oondnot ;  to  lose 
the  truth — "  iriut  is  genuine  in  belief  "  (see  on  I3) 
— endangen  tiw  athioal  powor  of  that  troth.  Thitb, 
if  heU  'vnth  heart  aa  vdl  as  heed,  is  an  anchor  to  Inep 
the  ship  from  drifting  down  the  rapids  into  the  al^ss  t 
of  wrong-doing  {ef.  Heb.  2i).  Many  have  strangely 
thought  the  teacner's  own  "  life "  intended.  Jesus 
teaches  us  that  we  can  only  "  save  our  lives  " 
"  losing  "  them ;  it  is  only  when  sdf-foqfetftAiesi  is 
complete  tliat  self-preaervatioa  is  assured.  It  is  very 
unlike  James  and  tlie  MT  to  aanort  that  ■aooeasfu] 
praaohing  oan  atone  for  the  preaoher'a  sins ;  oontnai 
1  Oor.  O37. 
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Iv  this  flfaort  ei&Ue  we  h&ve  a  wry  intraaBtiDg  and 
origiiul  oontriSatitHi  to  ea^  CSiiiBtiaa  UtemtanL 
The  NT  writiDgfl  of  Hob  ofaaraoter  are  so  mooh  ovor- 
shaddjred  by  the  great  gemna  of  Paul  that  we  aie  apt 
to  neglect  the  shorter  but  very  importaat  works  which 
inDoeed  from  other  hands.  The  treatment  of  the 
Qoepel  message  in  ibaae  pwes  brings  before  as  a  tvpe 
of  teaching  that  stands  halnray  between  the  more  tree 
teaching  (U  the  gceaJt  Apostle  to  the  GentikB,  and  the 
more  striotfy  Jewidi  attitode  of  Jas.  and  Rev.  It 
has  strong  resemblaaoes  to  Pauline  thought,  but  its 
dependence  upon  the  epistles  of  Paul  is  not  oleariy 
jsoTod,  and  uie  simpler  and  more  practical  preeento- 
tion  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  its  aignifioanoe  are  of 
great  importanoe  in  forming  a  true  jHottue  of  Um 
apostolic  agA 

The  porpoae  d  iha  book  is  deariy  to  enoonrage 
oommimities  in  the  stress  of  trial  They  are  exposed 
to  peculiar  diffiooltiee  fmd  temptations,  imibabiy  to 
persecution  for  the  faith  they  profess,  ana  the  writer 
seeks  to  remind  them  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  saori- 
fioe,  and  the  power  that  fellowship  in  His  sufferings 
confers  upon  them  (4iff.,  i2£f.}.  We  are  remindol 
Utroughoat  of  Peter's  speeches  in  Acts,  with  their 
constant  qootations  from  the  prophete,  and  the  use 
of  the  same  paasages  in  prool  The  writer  centres  his 
message  upon  the  hope  of  the  Qospel.  an  extoemely 
appropriate  thought  for  days  of  triat  It  is  clear  that 
the  foroee  which  opposed  them  were  those  of  a  great 
nation — a  power  that  relied  upon  phyaioal  force.  Over 

r'nBt  this  the  writer  places  the  inherited  greafeoees  of 
new  zaoe  created  in  Christ  (3^) ;  ami  yet  he  hods 
his  readers  not  to  despise  or  abuse  tiie  anthorttaeB 
under  whom  they  live,  and  eron  if  they  aie  mi&iify 
treated,  stuU  he  exhorts  them  to  simer  patientily 

All  this  snggeats  to  us  the  days  in  which  the  Roman 
power  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  designated  them 
a  "  third  noe,"  neither  oiviliaed  nor  hubarian,  bnt 
something  so  onnttermbly  mean,  as  to  be  scarcely 
homan.  Does  tins  then  point  to  some  special  perse- 
cution that  can  he  identified  in  history  T  To  this 
qneeUon  various  answers  have  been  given  by  soholam, 
some  pointing  to  the  persecution  under  Nero,  others 
to  that  under  Domitian,  and  others  again  to  ^e  days 
of  Trajan.  In  this  way,  the  epistle  hu  been  Tariotuly 
dated  from  the  sixtii  decade  d  the  fltst  century  to  the 
eaiiy  decades  of  the  second  century.  One  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  latter  date  is  that  there  is  no  clear  proof 
that  persecution  "  for  the  name  of  Christ  "  (4i4)  book 
place  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  qnestion  of  date  is,  of  course,  closely  knit  with 
t^iat  ctf  authotship.  If  it  was  not  written  before  tiM 
second  oentory,  then  clearly  Peter  was  not  its  author, 
and  this  seems  true,  in  spite  of  Ramsay's  argument 
to  the  contrary,  if  it  is  later  than  the  days  of  Nero. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  oa  the  Petfine  authorship 
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from  another  oonsiderai«»i,  tol  iha  snrooeed  depcnd- 
eooa  upon  Pauline  teaching  in  thia  ^nstls;  Bnt  tki 
common  aubjeots  dealt  with,  and  the  manner  ul  tnat- 
ment  familiar  to  us  from  Acts,  dirpoee  of  that  diffieoHy. 
As  already  noted,  there  is  an  origmality  in  the  wiiler'i 
method,  and  his  difiereuoe  from  ma  great  oontempofvy 
ia  quite  as  diatinct  as  his  indebtedneaa.  The  manner, 
not  the  matter,  should  be  our  guide  in  maoh  ooc- 
RdecatioDB. 

Were  Peter  not  the  author  we  have  only  prt>bafaifit» 
upon  which  to  go»  and  the  beet  aoggeatkns  made  bar; 
been  Barnabas  and  Silvanns,  the  latter  am^'mg  tc 
have  the  better  claim.  There  was  a  oonaidenbic 
Potrine  literature  in  the  early  Church,  some  of  whi^ 
is,  without  doubt^  not  genuine,  but  is  not  this  »  atz«of 
reason  for  mmodott  that  in  I P^  at  aD  ervaata.  «e  haic 
a  real  ezampia  ot  t£e  apostle's  teaching  1 

It  has  strong,  early  testimony  in  ita  &vonr,  etpedmBt 
2  P.,  Polyoarp,  and  the  Didache.  It  is  not  locladK 
in  the  Muratorian  Oanon,  but  is  aco^)ted  b^  Izeueas, 
CSement  of  Alexandria,  Tertnllian,  Ongeo.  sod 
Eusebius.  For  dates  of  these  writers,  see  artaole  as 
The  Canmcfthe  NT  {p.  BOG). 

Its  i4aoe  of  origin  is  almost  certainly  Rome  (6t]i, 
and  t^e  leoitMents  seem  to  have  been  Chriatiaa  coa- 
mtmitiee  in  the  places  named  in  the  opmnig  vcbk. 
The  technical  term  "  Dispersion  "  is  detaohed  turn 
its  Jewish  and  invested  with  a  CSiristian  signifiaBDcs; 
for  later  verses  of  the  erastle  make  it  clear  that  thoM 
addressed  are  converts  from  paganism. 

Utentun^ — CommeiUariea  :  {a)Oook<Sp.},niiBuitR 
(OBV  B«lllMttJOBnt.B),  Sadler.  Oone  (IHL  l^dd 
(WOT);  »)  Htat  ai-ai7  only).  Bigg  (ICb),  Jbha- 
stone.  KalciBton  (OGtT),  Mastanun  (with  esnelfert 
Bn^Uah  paraphrase) ;  (c)  Usteri,  von  Soden  IJSO, 
Kntqtf  (Mev.),  Gmikal  (8NT),Wudisoii  (HNTX  Moua^ 
Oodet;  {d)  Lomby  (Bx.B),  Lel^tao  (fall  of  sagpt- 
Uon),  J.  H.  Jowett^  ^.  on  2  P.  Otm  LUenOmw^  :  Aita^ 
in  DiotionaiiBs.  especnally;  tboss  of  Cbaae  in  HDB;  tai 
thatirfStdmueddon  0%rw(Ni»,if(Miis(|f,iu  KBi; 
of  Peter ;  Litrodnotions  to  NT  and  to  both  Episthi: 
HoOiffert,  HitL  <^  Ckritttiani^  m  l&e  Af^  Ap. 
Hamaoh,  Die  Chrondogie  ;  Ramsay  CkmA  m  Mma 
Empire ;  Wetnle,  Begiivningt  t4  CAnsfiim^ O.  H 
Foster,  TAe  Literwif  SdaUom  ef  1  Pettr  («A  > 
maricad  text  showing theas«ieaiiy) ;  BkPtarddMte.i)« 
Jf yaferwn-reliiTNm  tmd  4a»  Pnuim  de*  1  r>  Jimb>iii/i 
On  the  "Spirits  in  Prison,"  see  articleB  in  DtotiimaESi 
under  that  title  and  on  Hades  (Deeoeot  into)  (< 
IiOofBinEBEiv.654ff.),uidBsohatok^;  and! 
CSiaries,  Eachaiology ;  Salmond,  ClSmia»  1 
(4  Immortalitjf  ;  and  Stevens,  Tke6lofHf  tif  tibc  2/T, 

L  If.  The  provineea  named  oover  Un  wU>  4 
Ai^  BGnor,  since  Fampfaylia  is  nrobi^^  mrliiwiii  c 
Galataa,  CSlioia  as  bekmgmg  to  SyiM,  and  Zpa  mt; 
not  have  posseaaed  Ohriatian  oommimitia^  Thi  «te 
frtau  NW.  to  SB.  may  lepraont  tha  SNte  «C  tb 
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sreiB  of  ths  letter.  The  verses  contain  the  oause* 
tthod,  and  purpoae  of  their  dioioe  jby  God.  vhi<d)  in- 
Itbs  a  covenant  ot  fellowahipw  Tbe  ealutataon  m 
Hilar  to  tiiat  in  Bom.  and  bat  the  phrase  be 
lUifiied  is  fonnd  only  in  2  P.  and  Jude,  and  ia 
sbably  derived  from  Dan.  4i  and  635.  Doee  ihia 
it  at  the  apooalyptio  strain  in  these  epistlaB  T 
I.  S-12.  The  section  oontaios  a  deep  uid  rich 
kokBstnng  to  God  for  the  oertainty  «}  an  eternal 
knraup  with  Ghriat.  This  no  mifi^rinn  can  mar, 
r  death  itself  break.  He  is  ^  ansemTriend,  and 
oe  they  know  Him  by  the  power  of  faiUi,  the^  have 
richer  inheritanoe  tiua  the  prophets,  and  in  tiieir 
'  ^  a  note  that  is  wanting  even  in  the  song  of 

^  rmtetioi:  lit  apooalypnL  Thns  waa  every 
nifsstation  of  Christ  leguded.  Henalways^esent, 
aetamee  more  clearly  seen. — 11.  Spirit  Of  Christ  is 

:anled  as  the  insjarational  power  of  the  prophets. 

by  Faol  (2  Oor.  3i8)  the  Lord  and  the  Spirit  are 
ntified. — 12.  mlnMw:  Bendel  Harris,  by  a  slight 
ar&tion  of  the  original  word,  secores  a  very  much 
Lrer  meaning*  viz.  "  to  than  it  was  lerealed  that 
y  got  tiuB  mtelligenoe  not  for  thenuelvfls  bni  iox 
1 "  (MoBaWb  KT).  The  ordinary  reailing  leads  us 
tjiiiik  of  the  {Hvpbets  as  servuits  of  Gm  for  oor 
ee,  d(»ng  tasks  whose  full  import  they  ooold  not 
lerstand  (t^.  2  Esd.  13i6-30).  For  the  axels'  share 
this  joyhu  mystery,  see  Eph.  3io*.  I^e  Jewish 
loalywo  boon  (e.0;  Skuxdi)  had  mnoh  to  say  of 
'  allele'  oonoem  in  hnman  affairs,  and  these  may  be 

sonroes  of  the  ideas  in  the  NT. 
.  lS-21.  Here  the  practical  aim  of.the  e|nstle  be- 
aes  at  the  earliest  poesibie  moment  oleariy  manifest. 
3  writer  finds  in  the  central  reality  of  the  Cbhstion 
b — tbe  example,  saorifioe,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
ist — the  truest  source  of  good  conduct.  He  re- 
ids  them  that  all  this  has  taken  place  that  they 
y  be  ahMws  in  the  ohanteter  of  God.  Hope  in  God 
1  hftTe  no  other  kwioal  issue  than  oonfonnity  to 

wilL 

S.  gbrdblg  ttp :  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  necessity 
Sastem  ooetume,  Mid  perhaps  with  special  reference 
;he  Passqyer.  It  is  found  also  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
'  1235}- — 14.  in  the  ttme  M  your  IgnwuMo:  one 
the  prooSB  that  the  oommunities  were  orig^nali^ 
itUe. — IS.  Read  mg.,  "  like  the  Holy  One  which 
ed  you,"  a  reminiscence  of  Isaiah's  distinctive  name 

God. — 17.  Hay  not  this  refer  to  the  Lord's  Prayer 
[  be  an  evUence  of  its  early  use  in  worshm  I  Speak- 

of  this  verse  and  those  which  follow,  Bigg  writes : 
hia  fall  paasaee  affords  an  admirable  iUostration  of 
vt  we  mi^  call  '  Fetriniam,*  the  mingled  sererity 
.  tondemeas  ai  the  Ohristian  disoiplinuian."  It  is 
eworthy,  as  Gonkel  points  on^  that  no  attempt  is 
le  to  reconcile  or  explain  fatherhood  and  Judge- 
* — ^they  are  simply  postulated  as  equally  real.  The 
Bssity  of  holiness  is  here  grounded  on  three  oon- 
iraticnu :  (1)  the  character  of  God,  (2)  the  leahty 
odgmeoat,  and  {3}  the  oostUnssB  of  redemption. — 

pTMlOW  bkwd:  this  goes  back  not  only  to  the 
"ufioes  of  the  OT  and  such  paasages  as  Is.  63,  bat 
jh  more  strikingly  to  the  scene  atOalvaiy;  love's 
straint  is,  as  with  Paul,  the  sapreme  ari^ument. — 

toreknoWB :  this  implies  Christ's  pre-ezist^oe,  in 
oik  tbis  writer  agrees  with  other  NT  thinkers,  a 
brine  derived  from  later  Jewish  speculation,  eg.  the 
k  oA  Enoch  {pataim).—^.  lalth  ud  h«ie:  as  by 
tbe  NT  writers  this  is  grounded  on  the  fact  of 
iBt's  resurrectwn,  and  it  is  God's  action  in  that 
It  whioh  is  hstOf  as  1^  Paol,  emphasised,  since  \be 


gist  of  the  whole  argument  rests  on  God's  ocmsistenoy 
of  obaraoter,  and  our  leUaooe  therenpcMi. 

L  2&-IL  10.  The  Christiaos,  who  were  fonnwly 
pagans,  are  created  a  new  laoe  in  Qirist  Jesus,  and 
consecrated  as  a  special  priesthood  of  service  to  the 
whole  world.  Theu*  life  must  be  in  sooordance  with 
this  profeesion.  They  are  to  manifest  to  one  another 
brotherly  love,  "  that  noblest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of 
early  Gfariatiaoity  "  (Gonkel),  and  as  children  naturally 
seek  milk  for  noaxisnment,  so  their  desire  is  to  be  for 
Bidritaal  refreshment  in  iho  purity  of  faith.  By  a 
(uianged  figure  they  are  to  become  living  stones  m  a 
Uving  temple  founded  on  a  living  Lord,  who  of  old 
tame  was  termed  by  the  prophets  the  Oomer  Stone. 
To  them  He  is  a  ^eoious  possession,  but  to  those  who 
veAue  Him,  He  is  lilra  a  stcne  in  tbe  path  to  trip  over, 
as  a  rook  in  the  way,  over  whioh  one  may  falL 

22.  lore  <tf  the  brethrai:  not  brotheriy  love,  bnt 
brothei-love.  Not  "  love  men  aa  lAouyA  they  were 
vour  brotbem,"  but  "  love  men  beaauae  they  are  your 
brothers."  As  Maurice  finely  said,  There  can  be  no 
brotherhood  without  a  common  &ther  "  (Masterman). 
—as.  wwd  Ood  is  here  tauuitional  between  the 
written  word,  and  the  personal  Word  of  the  Fourth 
Goq>el.  It  is  better  to  take  "  liveth  and  abideth  "  as 
referring  to  '*  word  "  than  to  "  God  "  {mg,). — H.  2, 
spiritual  milk :  a  curious  phrase,  bnt  meaning  "  nourish- 
ment that  belongs  to  the  spiritual  nature/' — 6.  Two 
of  the  OT  passages  here  quoted  are  found  in  oombinax 
tioQ  in  Bom.  9,  and  in  the  same  chapter  is  the  refetence 
to  Hos.  made  bdow  (10).  From  this  and  similar 
instances  it  has  been  suggested  that  seleotions  ot 
Meeaianio  passages  were  abeady  in  use  by  diristian 
teaoher8(p.  700). — 7.  the  preoloosness :  the  phrase  may 
be  understood  in  various  ways,  but  probably  "  for  you 
is  the  honour  "  is  most  likely  in  contrast  with  "  shame  " 
mentioned  in  6  and  referred  to  throughout.  On  the 
oth»  band,  "  i»eciouB  "  may  refer  bat^  to  the  qnoto- 
ticm  in  the  sense  of  the  iimereat  unique  quality  of 
Christ. — 8.  nqral:  because  bekmgiDg  to  a  King,  not 
as  oonsiBting  of  kings. 

n.  llf.  'Duee  reasons  are  here  ^ven  for  a  Life  of 
purity  and  moderation :  (1)  that  it  is  in  sgreement 
with  pilgrim  life  (a  figure  frequent  in  OT  and  familiar 
to  us  from  BuiWan's  Pilgrim's  Progress),  (2)  that  it 
may  not  give  ooenoe  to  the  Gentiles,  (3)  that  it  may 
win  the  lattor.  the  force'  of  exami»e,  to  the  same 
life.  We  know  what  wicked  and  groundless  aoousa- 
tions  were  made  against  the  CSmstians,  and  how,  as 
Hamaok  shows  in  the  Mission  and  Expansion  qf 
Christianity,  it  was  by  the  conduct  of  the  Christians 
that  the  trueet  headway  was  made  in  the  spread  of  the 
faith. 

n.  12.  day  of  vbltafloD :  a  phrase  derived  from 
OT  (Is.  IO3),  bnt  its  meaning  is  not  quite  clear  in  this 
parage.  It  may  mean  (1)  the  final  judgmmt  day, 
whioh  fills  so  large  a  place  in  the  mind  of  NT  writers, 

Sthe  day  of  trial  before  the  magistrates,  or  (3)  the 
y  when  the  Gentiles  themselves  are  convinced  <^  the 
troth  of  the  faith.   The  last  seems  most  likely. 

IL  1&-17.  Ab  Jesus  had  given  them  an  examine  so 
were  tbey  to  live  in  all  dutiful  obedience  to  hnman 
authority — from  the  emperor  to  his  representatives, 
siaoe  they  oonstitoted  the  l>ulwarks  of  ihe  State.  Their 
service  was  not  mainly  to  the  commonwealth  of  men, 
but  to  the  City  of  God.  Of  this  they  were  free  men, 
but  for  that  reason  they  must  act  so  as  to  commend  it — 
their  Empraor  had  as  His  savants  men  whose  freedom 
spelled  onedienoe.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  and 
oontjrast  the  view  here  taken  of  civil  authority  with  that 
of  Paul  in  Rom.  13(pp.77^f.;^^J^^(^j.^ 
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insUtutkn  "  to  tiiia  writer,  while  to  Puil  it  is  a  Divins 
one,  and  the  magititrato  bimaelf  a  "  minister  of  God*" 
"  St,  Peter,  throughout  the  epistle,  maintains  that  Qod 
is  King,  but  rales  through  Law.  Hia  frame  of  mind  ia 
oonstitutional ;  St.  Paul,  tlie  Roman  oitizra,  is  im- 
perialist both  in  politaoB  and  in  theology  "  (Kgg). 

1&  piittoHllaMeiBnalW"muBde.'^ 

n.  18-86.  This  is  one  of  the  noUest  paasageB  in  the 
NT  on  the  real  meaning  of  servioe.    It  raised  the 

rntkoi  of  slave  at  one  mom«it  to  Uie  highest  honour, 
man  oould  take  all  degradation  ont  of  it,  for  be 
might  put  into  his  slamy  the  whole  spirit  of  Jeaus. 
With  exquisite  mninisoenceB  of  prophetic  language 
and  tonohea  of  paaonal  experience  the  writer  eAmohos 
(Sirist's  life  and  death  ot  ministnr,  whidi  wrotu^t 
righteousness  and  healing.  So  might  their  li-fte,  t£us 
oraered,  bring  a  new  roign  of  puritv,  sweetiieeB,  and 
well-ordered  power  in  the  world  (and  they  did  1).  All 
this  they  know,  for  the  wanderers — ^vee  of  sin— 4taTe 
returned  to  One  who  is  Shepherd  and  Guardian.  The 
Master  transforms  all  servioe.  Oatohing  His  spirit 
tiiey  can  become  gmtle  even  to  the  hajshest  task- 
master, and  rej(^  m  audi  an  opportunity.   Cf.  p.  0^. 

19.  lor  oonsctaiea  tmard  is  more  aootuatdj 
rmderedt  "  from  a  sense  of  God,"  beoaase  one  is 
oonsoioiis  of  God's  nature  and  requirements. — 21-8S. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  these  vereee  is  found  among 
the  leoently  disoovered  Odea  cf  Sdomon,  Ode  31,  lines 
M.,  "  But  I  mduted  and  held  my  pease  and  was  silent, 
as  if  not  moved  1^  than.  Bntl  stood  umdia^  like 
a  firm  rook  which  ia  beaten  by  the  waves  and  endnros. 
And  I  bore  their  bitterness  for  hamihty's  sake ;  in 
order  Uiat  I  might  redeem  my  people  I" — M.  upm 
tiie  tne:  the  word  rendered  '*  tree^'  (lit.  "wood") 
is  used  twioe  in  Peter's  speeohes  in  Ao.  (630,  IO39)  in 
the  same  eemm  as  here.  The  saerifioial  ideas  of  [niest 
and  victim  are  here  oombined  in  one  Person  (Heb.  014)> 
The  viotim  was  abrays  regarded  aa  holy  thou^  he  boro 
the  sin.  The  reoolleotion  of  this  fact  is  essential  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  theory  of  saorifioe. — died 
unto  sins :  this  analon;,  so  frequently  need  by  Paul, 
is  found  here  also. — tcrlpw:  r^lly  weals,"  a  word 
that  would  touoh  slaves. — 86.  Msnm :  here  |«obably 
and  in  Ihe  most  general  sense  as  "ovmBoer."  It  is 
noteworthy,  oourimring  its  later  eooIesiaBlioal  usuge, 
that  Christ  Himself  should  be  tanned  Kshop,  from 
whom,  as  we  nuy  say,  **  Bveiy  biahoprio  on  earth  is 
named." 

III.  1-7.  This  counsel  to  wives  and  husbands  ia  full 
of  a  fine  oourtesy,  and  true  chivalry,  and  shows  how 
the  new  leaven  is  at  work  in  the  thought  of  the  Chnroh. 
It  is  not  only  a  oontoast  to  paganism,  but  has  the 
eesenoe  of  a  real  advance  upon  Judaism,  even  thou^ 
the  examfde  of  Sanih  is  dted ;  and  the  claim  of  obedient 
Qiristian  wives  to  be  her  spiritoal  children  is  ^most 
as  highly  thought  of,  as  the  place  of  all  Qiristaans  as 
children  of  Abraham  is  by  Paul  Faithiol,  wise,  and 
loving  wives  are  regarded  as  tho  best  miasionariee, 
who  may  win,  without  a  word,  those  who  des|aae  the 
Word.   Deeda  are  more  eloquent  than  speech. 

The  peculiar  wiitaea  of  pa^an  society  are  d^ie> 
oated,  and  a  full  idea  of  Ohnstaaa  womanhood  set  up^ 
Men  are  granted  their  rights  in  a  fuller  way  than  modem 
thought  would  recognise  them,  but  they  are  reminded 
that  these  liehte  mean  respcmubilities,  and  the  claim 
upon  them  for  oonaideration  and  protection  of  the 
jaymoaSfy  weaker.  *'  In  OuM  "  tiiMe  is  neither 
ttor  female,  and  so  this  fellowship  moat  be  true  in 
spirit,  if  it  is  to  make  for  Kodliness. 

6.  pot  In  fear:  this  i»obabIy  denotes  aozieties  and 
wMries  of  all  kinds— the  writer  oiges  a  calm  and 


trostfal  attitude  aa  fJia  ideaL~7.  ftm  prafvn :  eitfas 
those  of  the  husband  alone,  whica  would  be  hindand 
(Jaa.  54)  by  the  injured  wife's  omnplaiota  to  God,  01 
the  prayers  of  botii  in  fellowabip,  wfaioh  oaoDot  be 
offered  truly,  if  there  is  lack  of  harmony  in  spirit. — 
Undefed:  some  M8S.  read  a  Btnmgec  word,  whick 
difilBiB  only  by  one  letter  and  meaoi  *'  oat  oS." 

UL  8-17.  This  short  and  rimpl*  aeolaon  desk  wiA 
the  wider  rriationa  oi  the  Ghnatian  dtaoiito  to  kii 
Mlow-diadidee  and  to  the  world.  ie  aa  axpaPMM 
ot  Qhrwt's  tt>achiDg  in  the  Golden  Bul&  It  ■  ofead; 
shown  that  to  suOer  for  rwhteoosneas  ia  only  to  tnad 
in  the  atope  of  Uw  great  Forenmner,  and  that  ewh  a 
life  ii  reaaonable,  ud  its  jaincMea  onoe  pmnpei  can 
be  eaaify  joatified  to  others.  ?niB  "  hap9 "  cf  tfas 
CSiristiaiia  was  the  chief  point  likdtf  to  be  mMler  A- 
ousBion,  stnoe  this  was  at  oooe  tins  most  attnMtife 
feature  of  their  faith,  and  tiw  cne  moat  diffienh  ti 
belief.  This  epistle  ia  full,  aa  we  have  aeen,  of  tte 
idea  of  hope,  ajid  bemoa  thia  writer  lays  atxeaa  upon  it, 
when  uiging  the  nature  of  their  apdogia  or  vindioatiiB 
of  their  manner  oE  life,  and  its  ndmg  thoc^K  Gbiiit 
is  to  dominate  their  hearts,  for  He  oouatttutee  tkm 
Hope  in  the  moat  perfect  pteaentatUD  of  tto  povK 

10.  he  that  wooU  tore  Bfe:  this  doea  not  ^ato 
represent  the  Or.  of  the  OT,  whnh  is.  "  He  tlisl 
deaireth  hfe,  and  loveth  many  days,"  It  Bsay  haw 
been  changed,  because  the  original  Or.  ia  awnaid, 
or  to  give  an  even  &eff  meaning  to  tiw  paaaaoe,  via.  that 
the  makhig  of  hfe  Wy  liee  in  the  wiU  of  tke  tefividaaL 
He  can  tnumph  over  ail  difHwtltife  and  injoatio^  aai  • 
make  all  life  worthy  of  being  bvred.  Aa  T— 
phraaee  it: 

"  Let      day  be  hrie^ 
80  Thra  «ai  BtoikB  Tky  ^ary  Ano^  tta  di^-.** 

14  Imt  not  ttailr  tart  "  Han  no  fear  U  1km 

threatik" 

HL  1S-8B.  Ghnt  Himself  suffered  mjiataoe  at  tk 
hands  of  mm,  bat  see  how  sfdendid  the  reanlt  1  AH 
salvation — everywh^e  in  the  universe — is  the  njiilt  d 
His  Bulferii^  and  saorifioe,  and  theae  haTe  ramed  Hie 
in  triumph  above  aU  tnden of  Meatviea.  Throo^im 
&itii— ontwavdly  axpteaaed  in  baptiwn  we  an  madt 
partaken  in  the  power  df  Hii  resnznotioB  (FhiL  Sio),  M 
onr  mlfering  oonnta  tor  Uttie.  While  thia  aeeina  to  h 
the  gnunl  idea  of  tlie  aeotion  tbste  is  one  very  dUBoBk  1 
passage  in  it — a  passage  that  has  been  termed  "*  tht 
darkest  in  the  NT  ti»  words  whiob  deal  with  ite 
I»eaohing  to  (he  snnita  in  priaoo.  A  brilbaut  aaaeada- 
taon  1^  Bandej  HaniB  (aeoepted  in  MoOatO  KTi 
seems  the  real  eolution  of  the  probiem.  At  tk»  l»- 
nnidng  of  v.  1:9  the  Gr.  reads  snAs*,  and  Haxna  tinaki 
tiiat  the  word  tndch  foUoved  thia,  and  had  haaa  J^fd 
by  the  aoribe.  We  ahould  thH^bie  read, 
in  the  spirit  that  Sbooh  also  went  and  pna^ed,"  sk. 
The  tefnenoe  wotild  thai  be  to  the  stoiy  in  4»  Boti 
of  Enoch  (ohs.  89.)  of  hia  inteioeonion  on  behalf  of  iki 
falleo  aagela,  aa  the  xesoh  of  whoae  aina  tiba  iasd  j 
oame  nptm  the  earth.  "Bda  makai  the  '"it^gatim  <f  I 
Koah  quite  intelligible,  and  alao.  aOowii^  lor  tbe  ' 
ertravagenoee  (rf  ajlegray,  the  ■mapoeed  naamlta* 
between  the  paasina  thioa^  the  flood  en  the  fart  <f 
thoae  in  the  uk  ead  biqitiam. 

If  we  decline  to  aooept  the  emendatiaa.  thatt  ttii 
passage  has  to  bear  ejuer  the  burden  of  a  HseiBl 
revflA^km  m  to  an  aetivi^  of  Gbiisk  on  wUm  the 
rest  of  the  NT  is  oOeat,  or  wo  mast  aaMoaa  the*  the 
writer  invmited  a  myth  for  whioh  ha  han  no  naaoaalfc 
bams.   Eaoh  of  theae  aappoaitiQl  Is  ymw  diBailt, 
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aU  the  speoulatioDfl  to  whioh  the  paani^  baa  given 
rise,  as  these  may  be  read  in  the  lit^ture  dted  in  the 
UUiQgiaphy  (p.  908).  The  ideft  of  Chiist'a  pveaohing 
in  Hiwtca  ma  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  euty 
(%andi,  and  has  held  sway  ever  ainoe.  In  eariy 
Ekiglish  poetry  the  "  Harrowing  of  Hell  "  vas  a  &miliar 
subjeot,  and  it  appears  in  Chnatian  art.  Nineteenth- 
centiuy  oontroTttsiee  about  Eternal  Ho^  again 
brought  it  into  prominMioe,  aa  may  be  aeen  in  such  a 
work  aa  Flomptre's  Spirits  in  Priwit.  There  ia  in 
the  mind  td  the  presoai  writer  no  doubt  that  Bendel 
Harris's  solution  is  the  oorreot  one,  and  thia  is 
strengthened  by  frequent  ideteDOes  in  the  epiaUe  to 
the  £>ok  of  Enoch. 

\The  very  ingenious  emendation,  in  whioh  Bendel 
Htfiis  had,  in  wt,  been  anticipated,  is  most  attractive, 
hut  it  is  difficult  to  harmooiae  with  46,  whioh  cannot 
well  be  separated  from  Um  passage.  There  the 
pceaching  is  of  dad  tidings,  whueaa  Eoooh  pveaobed 
condemnation.  Moreover,  aa  Bcodel  Harris  hinuelf 
owfessee  (Side^ighla  on  NT  Mesearch,  p.  200).  the  text 
as  he  restores  it  is  lacking  in  oontinmty,  and  further 
ooneotion  would  be  necessary  to  fit  it  into  its  context. 
The  sudden  traneition  from  uu  experiMioes  of  Christ  to 
the  preaching  of  Ekiooh  ia  hanh  in  tlie  extirane,  and  it 
is  abioat  inondible  that  the  wferanoes  to  Cfariat  should 
hftve  been  abmiptly  dosed  without  the  completion  we 
natorally  ezpecC  H  (he  prsaeot  text  is  aooepted,  the 
meaning  is  pxcbably,  not  that  Jesus  preached  to  the 
angels  who  mated  with  women  (Gen.  61-4).  but  that 
in  the  interval  between  His  death  and  resurrection 
(note  the  sequenoe  ot  daosce  and  the  wturds  "  wmt 
and  ineacbed  ")  He  want  to  Hadea  and  them  TOeaohed 
to  the  imprisoned  s^ts  <A  the  antedilaviaoB  m  Noah'! 
time.— A.  a  P.] 

21.  tBtamgmon:  the  word  is  difficult,  and  has 
been  given  many  meanings  (ef.  tng.).  Perhaps  we 
otumot  get  beycmd  the  graeral  sense  that  what  is  of 
real  effect  is  the  inward  turning  of  the  contrite  and 
genuine  hecurt  to  Ood  in  the  rite  of  baatiam. — 22. 
angdi*  eto. :  in  Enoch  6I10  we  read.  "  He  will  call 
on  all  the  host  erf  the  heavens  ,  .  .  and  all  the  angels 
of  power,  and  all  the  an^ls  of  principalitieB."  Pro- 
bably we  should  here  read,  '*  angels  of  authorities  and 
powers,"  OS  the  departments  of  angelic  domination. 

IV.  1-6.  Our  voluntary  snfiering  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  denotes  our  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
our  breaking  with  sin.  Let  there  be  therefore  no 
return,  on  the  part  of  converts,  to  the  evil  life  of 
juganinn,  even  when  urged  to  it  by  old  comrades. 
They  too  most  face  the  Divine  judgment,  which 
is  the  some  for  all,  and  rules  tiiroughout  the  uni- 
verse, so  tiiat  none,  alive  or  dead,  can  esoape  this 
standard,  or  find  any  my  of  aatmtaon  save  mrooj^ 
obedienoe. 

1.  nliid:  better,  "thought"  (m^;).— 6.  This  vene 
has  been  termed  the  hardest  to  explain  in  the  NT.  In 

the  light  <A  ova  ex^anatiott  of  3i9  it  need  not  be  so, 
for  this  is  a  natural  sequence  to  that  passage.  These 
to  whom  Enoch  preaoned  also  served  tiieir  term  of 
puniahmMit.  Justice  was  meted  out  to  them  in  a  way 
to  which  no  human  mtem  of  law  oould  t&ke  exoeption, 
and  yet  Ood  ndgjit  have  mercy  upon  them  and  upon 
aU  who  tamed  to  Him  in  tone  repmtuioe.  The  reality 
of  judgment  is  as  Dcoesoary  for  men  to  Teoc^pise,  as 
the  re&ty  of  metoy. 

[Possibly  the  meaning  is;  Christ  preached  to  the 
dead  that  the  sinful  principle  (the  flesh)  might  be 
destroyed,  and  that  they  might  be  nnritnaUy  qnicKMied. 
Tlie  Older  ot  the  words  favours  wis ;  and  once  it  is 
a  PanJine  oonunoo-plaoe  tliat  the  believer,  while  still 


in  the  body,  Js  no  longer  in  the  fieeh,  the  oonverae 
that  Hm  siiuier  is  stiU  in  the  flesh  whw  he  is  no  ktogBX 
in  the  boi^  is  not  utrinakallr  num  pHadtniBal,  nit 
■traoge  because  unfamiliar.— A.  8.  P.] 

IV.  7-11.  The  oonoeption  that  the  ocmsammation  of 
all  thingiB  is  at  hand  fills  the  thought  of  the  section 
with  ui^noy.  All  work  is  to  be  done  in  that  spirit  of 
earnest,  prayerful  readiness  that  all  life  may  prove  a 
practical  thiuikBgiving  to  God  as  it  reflects  Uie  life  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

&  love  emnth  a  miMtade  of  riu  {ef.  I  Cor.  ISsf  * 
Jas.  620*).  "  The  love  of  Christ  oovore  sins  (Lk.  747) ; 
and  love  of  the  brethren,  flowing  as  it  does  from  toe 
love  of  Christ,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  seoondur 
attmement.  BrotW  becomes  a  Cbrist  to  brother,  and 
in  so  far  as  he  renews  the  great  Saorifioe,  becomes  a 
partaker  in  its  effects  and  a  cbannel  through  iriiioh 
the  efieota  aM  ma«le  operative  for  othera  "  (Kgg).— 
A.  luiplMIQr:  this  new  omoeption  was  one  ^tiie 
peatett  oontribntiona  ol  llie  Caxiifian  Choroh  to  the 
society  of  the  ttms^  Hiis  and  all  the  gifts  subeeqnwitly 
named  ore  to  be  used  with  the  clear  reeoUeotaon  that 
they  are  God's  gifts.  As  Gonkel  says,  "  the  peculiar 
'  sifts  '  of  the  eaany  (%uich  are  no  longer  ours,  out  the 
iffeal  of  a  oommonity  in  which  each  serves  his  nei^ 
boor,  and  fai  whioh  each  r^rda  hia  position  aa  a  call 
ot  God — this  remains  with  ob." 

IV.  12-10.  The  seotirai  repeata  ideas  that  han 
already  aweared  (218-24,  3i3-i7),  only  Uiey  axe 
emr^iiUizea  by  the  immiuenoe  (17)  of  severe  trial 

u.  a  meduer:  the  original  word  seems  to  be  a 
coinage  of  the  writN,  ana  its  exaot  significance  ia 
diffiotlt  to  define.  It  nu^  be  used  politualW  as  **  a 
revolutimaiy  **  or  as  "  a  stirrer  op  of  stxife  "  in  the 
home  or  sooiety  of  the  Christians.  Again,  it  may  be 
Dsed  of  conformity  to  pagan  practice,  hut  is  un- 
likely in  the  context. — 16.  There  nuiy  here  be  still  the 
eoho  of  the  nickname,  thongh  it  became  aooepted 
gladly  by  the  Christians  themselves  as  their  title. 
Peibaps  thia  paasi^  had  some  pert  in  that  process 
(c/.  art  "Christian"  in  HDB).— 10.  (^eator:  this 
title  is  found  only  here  in  the  NT,  and  ia  apeoiallT 
ugiufieant  as  pointing  to  God  as  the  sonroe  ot  afl,  and 
ma  will  aa  behind  all  chance  and  change. 

V.  1-7.  The  writer,  himself  a  presbyter,  gives  wise 
and  loving  counsel  to  his  fellow-preebytera  and  to  their 
flocks.  Kooerity,  humility,  ana  love  are  to  mark  all 
their  intercourse,  and  continual  subjection  to  the  will 
of  God.  If  the  author  ie  the  apostle  Peter  we  cannot 
fail  to  trace  the  extreme  appropriateness  of  his  language 
in  light  of  the  interview  recorded  in  Jn.  21.  He  does 
not  l&y  etresB  on  hia  aposUeship,  but  this  may  be  an 
evidence  of  the  very  numility  to  whioh  he  exhorts 
them.  The  phrase  '  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Clirist  **  oertamly  denotes  a  disciple  who  knew  Him 
in  the  daya  oE  His  flesh ;  and  "  a  partaker  of  the 
glory  "  may  have  leferenoe  to  promises  made  to  the 
Twelve  (ef.  TAU  lOzS).  The  full  force  of  the  exhorta- 
tion "  giro  with  humility  "  seems  again  reminiscent 
of  the  scene  in  Jn.  13,  and  may  indicate  the  sense  in 
whioh  the  exhortation  of  Jesus  there  given  was  under- 
stood. The  passage  culminates  in  the  statemeoit 
becarae  Be  oarOh  far  ffou.  "  In  tiMse  few  words,"  says 
Hasterman,  "  is  the  oentral  trutii  that  Christ  was 
manifested  to  revest" 

V.  8-11.  Further  conna^  to  watohfuhMss,  and  to 
sympathy,  closing  with  a  renewed  promise  of  God's 
rewud,  »id  a  short  doxology. 

8.  seeking  wbon:  the  rendering  *'  seeking  someone 
to  devour,"  founttod  on  a  better  reading,  ia  preferable. 
It  is  more  in  aoo(nd  with  the  figure  andleai  suggestive 
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of  the  advenaiy'B  snooeeB. — 9*  kDOwlng,  etc. :  the 
Or.  words  are  not  easy  to  render  (c/.  mg.),  bat  the 
truislation  given  by  Hofiatt  ib  rnnob  to  be  preferred, 
"  and  learn  to  pay  the  same  tax  <^  Bnfienog  aa  the 
rest  of  your  brotherfaood  thioai^urat  the  worlol"  The 
woids  oonatituto  a  call  to  active  partioipafdon  in  the 
toials  of  the  oomnmnity  (2  Tim.  2$  mg.).—ta  the  WHU 
may  point  to  a  geneml  penecnticm. — ^11.  to  Um  be 
may  Be  "  to  him  ia,"  t.e.  an  aMertioa  of  s  &ai  rather 
than  an  asoripUon, 

V.  12-14.  Mention  of  the  eoribe  or  amanaenaia  and 
closing  aalatatioaB.  These  words  may  (as  aometimes 
Tith  Paul)  have  been  in  the  author's  own  heud.  He 
probably  calls  the  letter  brief  in  view  of  what  b»  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  say.  Silvan  as  can  8(ipi^em«it  the 
written  measage,  and  they  may  trust  him  aa  one  who 
knows  and  oan  express  all  that  ia  in  the  writer's  mind. 
Silvan  us  is  generaJly  identified  with  the  peisoa  of  the 
suae  name  in  Faol'a  lefctera  (I  and  2  Th.  li,  2  Ocur.  I19) 
and  the  Silas  of  Aota,  It  is  thooshi  1^  some  that  he 
was  more  than  a  mere  amanaeanB  of  this  letter,  and 
was  given  moofa  freedom  in  its  oompoaltkHi,  and  by 


many  who  deny  the  Fetrine  anthorahip  bis  name  it 
ohoaen  as  the  moat  likely  subetitate.  i 
The  greeting  from  "  her  of  Babyion  "  may  te£ec  ta  | 
an  individual  or  to  a  ohoroh.   It  may  be  EMbt^s  vifc  1 
who  aendfl  the  greeting,  a  theory  omfirmed  hy  tie  I 
consideration  that  the  other  greetings  are  from  indi-  | 
viduab.    Moat  agree  that  it  refers  to  the  ohuroh — hoi 
where  T   The  umial  answer  is  "  In  Ronte,"  anas 
apooaiyptic  writers  use  the  name  so  freqaeotly  fee 
that  oity.    "  Mark "  ia  almoat  unqaes^nal^  tke 
early  companion  of  Paul  and  Bamabas  of  whcHB  we 
read  in  Acta.   Hiat  book  plaoee  him  in  close  relalian 
wiUi  Peter,  and  bo  does  later  tradition  when  it  aaaiili 
that  Uw  Ooapel  written  hy  him  pseaerred  the  fonn  of 
Peter's  version  of  his  Master's  ministry.    "  Son "  ie 
no  doubt  a  title  of  affection,  similar  to  Ui&t  used  bv 
Paul  of  Timothy,  Titua,  and  Oneeimus,  and  may  deocte 
a  apeoial  spiritual  relationship.   The  "  kisa  ct  km ' 
was  a  {saotioe  of  the  early  Giuroh,  modified  at  & 
later  time,  bat  atill  retained  m  aome  Eastern  dundKa 
The  fbnn  of  the  final  benediotim  is  man  JewUi  tta 
we  find  in  Ftud'a  lettexB, 
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Bt  thb  Bit. 

Tmt  ei^Btle  oao  best  be  deeoribod  as  "  s  bomity 
thrown  into  epistoUry  guise."  The  author  writce  as 
"  Sim<Hi  Peter,  a  servant  and  apoatle  of  JesoB  Christ." 
He  lefen  to  his  call  his  preaenoe  at  the  Traos- 
%aration  (I17),  his  impanding  death  foretold  by  Jesns 
(114),  to  the  Qoepel  at  Man*  whioh  embodied  his 
teaohiiw  (I13).  and  to  bis  First  Epistle  (3i).  But. 
apart  mam  tbeee  references,  the  perscual  note  is 
entirely  absent.  Nothing  is  eaid  as  to  the  plsoe  or 
oircnnutanees  of  oompoeition  ;  there  are  no  greet inga 
and  DO  txaoe  of  any  personal  relations  between  the 
aathor  and  his  readen.  He  addresses  himself,  not  to 
any  partioolar  ohurob,  but  to  Christendom  in  general 
His  purpose  Is  to  exhort  the  faithful  to  godliness,  to 
warn  them  against  bdse  teachers  who  pactised  liber- 
tinism, and  to  rehabilitate  the  belief  m  the  Second 
Advent.  He  bases  his  "  homily  "  "E'^''  the  Epistle  of 
Jade  and  borrows  freely  from  it;  (For  a  jostifloatikm 
of  this,  see  Introduction  to  Jude. ) 

The  Pe trine  authorship  baa  been  questioned  on 
varioQS  grounds.  (1)  WM^knees  of  external  evidence. 
There  is  no  oertain  or  even  probable  evidence  of  the 
use  <rf  2  P.  by  ai^  first-  or  second-century  writer 
(unlees  we  suppose  that  Jude  was  based  on  2  P. 
instead  of  vice  verao,  but  see  below  under  6).  In  this 
respect  its  position  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
the  Pauline  £pistlee  and  1  P.  The  first  clear  reference 
to  it  is  in  Oiueo,  though  he  regarded  it  with  suqsoicu. 
In  the  foarth  century  doubts  were  felt  about  It  by 
EuseUiiB  and  Jerome,  and  it  was  rejeoted  by  taa 
Syrian  Church.  It  was  probably  known  to  Cement  of 
Alexandria,  though  connected  by  him  rather  with  the 
Apooalypse  of  Peter  than  with  I  P.  (c/.  Chase  in  HDB). 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  weaxnees  of 
tbe  evidence :  (aV  that  the  epistle  would  have  little 
intenet  fta  G«itiie  readers  beoaose  it  was  addressed 
to  Jewish  Christians  (so  Zahn) ;  but  there  is  notbing 
to  suggieet  tiiat  the  readers  were  Jewish  Cbristians ; 
on  the  contrary,  "  the  problem  of  the  Law  does  not 
exist  for  the  author  or  the  readers  " ;  or  {b)  that  It 
never  had  a  wide  circulation — a  fact  evid«ioed  by  the 
bad  state  of  the  text  (so  Bi^)— owing  to  its  brevity 
and  the  limited  interest  of  its  subjeot-matter.  But 
this  would  not  exfJoin  the  silenoe  and  sospioion  of 
early  writers  about  a  document  believed  to  be  of 
apostolic  authorship.  (2)  Relation  to  1  P.  The  style, 
Iajigu^i;e  and  tone  of  the  two  epistles  are  so  widely 
di^rent  that,  "laliing  all  allowance  for  difference  of 
subject-matter  and  01  ciroumstanoee  of  composition, 
identity  of  authorship  seems  impossible.  (2  P.  was 
rejeoted  on  this  ground  as  earl^  as  tiie  time  of  Jerome^) 
Such  verbal  agreements  as  exist  are  best  explained  as 
due  to  a  definite  imitatitm  of  1  P.  by  some  later  writw. 
Moreover,  the  whole  outlook  and  teaching  of  the  two 
epistles  is  different ;  e-er-  in  1  P.  the  Parousia  is  regarded 
as  imminent ;  in  2  P.  its  further  delay  is  contemplated 
and  explained.  Some  commentators  who  accept  2  P. 
are,  accordin^y,  compelled  to  abandon  the  direct 
anthonfah>  1  P.  (3)  Tbo  refeiwioe  to  ^ 
FanUne  Epistles  in  3i$t  seems  to  impfy  tho  adstaiOB 
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of  a  NT  Oanon,  and  therefore  to  neoeesitato  a  date 
for  2  P.  which  is  incompatible  with  its  antheatioity. 

(4)  Tbo  epistle  is  completely  silent  as  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  AsoMision,  and  hardly  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  sayings  of  our  Lord — here,  too,  presenting  a 
Btrikiiig  craitrast  to  1  P.  This  raises  a  prssumption 
against  its  gennineness,  iriuch  is  strengthened  the 
fact  that  toe  only  references  to  the  Qospel  history 
which  it  does  contain  are  such  as  would  serve  to 
identify  the  author  with  Peter.  They  seem  to  be 
introdooed  solely  for  this  purpose  and  after  tbe  manner 
of  the  apocryphal  writings,  and  lend  support  to  the 
statement  that  the  author  "  shows  a  too  manifest 
anxiety  to  have  his  work  attributed  to  St  Peter.'* 

(5)  The  "  false  teaching  "  attacked  is  said  to  be  a  form 
of  seoond-centuiy  Gnosticism.  Iba  false  teachers  are 
eerteiuly  obarged  not  only  with  immorality — as  would 
appear  to  be  uie  case  in  Jude — ^but  also  witb  doctrinal 
errors,  yet  the  indictment  is  so  general  that  this 
argummit  most  be  regarded  as  inconclusive.  It  would 
support,  though  it  does  not  demand,  a  late  date. 

(6)  Its  connexion,  both  in  thought  and  language,  with 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter — an  apooryjdial  work  of  the 
second  century — is  so  close  that  it  requires  explanation. 
The  possibilities  seem  to  be  that  botb  are  the  work  of 
the  same  writer  (Sanday)  or  of  the  same  school  (Chase), 
or  that  2  P.  borrowed  firom  the  Apocalypse. 

These  arguments  vary  in  force.  Some  of  tbem. 
tafasD  separately,  do  not  oany  much  weight,  bat  in 
combination  they  seem  oonoluuveb  The  majorify  of 
BcholaTS  therefore  regard  the  epistle  as  a  pseudonym- 
ous work  of  the  second  oentuiy.  The  exact  date  and 
place  of  composition  can  only  be  conjectured.  Since 
some  regarded  it  as  Petrine  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  it  oaooot  have  been  written  much  later  than 
about  A.D.  lio.  Its  reaembhiioe  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  and  its  traditaonal  connexion  with  it,  give  pro- 
bability to  the  view  that  it  was  written  about  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood — about  a.d.  160 
said  in  Egypt.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
those  who  say  that  on  this  view  the  epistle  is  "  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  fot;geiy  "  are  guilty  of  an  aoa- 
ohronism :  we  must  not  judge  an  aneient  writer  by 
modem  literuy  atAodarda.   Of.  pp.  432, 1)92. 

Aooepting  the  epistle  as  genuine,  Zahn  supposes  that 
it  was  dite^ed  against  the  libertinism  prevalent  in  the 
Gentile  churches,  notebly  at  Corinth,  and  was  written 
at  Anticoh,  before  Peter  wMit  to  Rome,  and  ther^ore 
before  1  P.,  and  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine.  Bigg's  view  is  simUar,  though  less 
definite  as  to  the  place  and  date  of  oompositM^i.  He 
thinks  that  it  was  jnobably  addressed  to  the  Asiatic 
ohurohes  to  warn  them  against  false  teaohers  from 
Corinth  who  were  beginning  to  make  their  way  into 
Asia  Minor. 

literature.— Commentones .-  (a)  Lomby  (^.). 
Plummer  (Ellioott's},  Bennett  (Oent.B),  Humptre  (CB). 
MitoheU  (WNT) ;  (6)  J.  B.  Mftyor.  Bigg  (ICb),  R.  H. 
Straduo  (EGT),  James  (OGT);  (e)  Winduch  (HNT),Ton 
Soden  (HG).  Burger  (KUS).  Hollii^  {Sm)JpK9t 
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QSxj.).  Spitta,  de  Zwaao;  {d)  Utrnhf  (Ex.B),  J.  H. 
Jovratt,  The  EpisOeB  of  SL  POtr.  Other  Literatun  : 
Aitiales  in  DiotaonaTieB  and  En^olopsedias  (eepeoially 
Chase  in  HDB),  Disouasions  in  Histories  of  tixe  Apoo- 
tolio  Ago.Introducti(Mi8toNT;  3ojua,2iTinTiomtielh 
Century,  343fE..  350-367  ;  RobMXQ.  Stadka  m  ««  8»imd 
EmttU  afau  Peter. 

I.  1-11.  Tbe  aatbor  viiteg  to  thoae  who  poaaess  » 
bitb  not  less  hononrable  ("  preoiouB  ")  than  tii»t  of 
appstlee  themselTeB,  since  they,  too,  possess  all 
things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness.  But  effort  an 
tlmr  part  is  neoeesary  !f  they  would  make  their  oalline 
sure.  The  lack  of  such  effort  involves  stumbling  ana 
implies  forgetfulness  of  their  baptismal  jrlnftpiog — 
possibly,  forgetfulness  that  the  special  cleansinff  ol 
baptism  cannot  be  repeated  (Bigg).  The  GKiapaL  u  not 
a  doke  for  libeitiniam. 

8.  Um  tiut  eaDad  v:  €hiM:  tiie  rafemaoe  ii 
to  the  coll  of  the  apostobtte.  In  this  Motioil  "  #e  " 
and  "  us  "  refer  to  the  apostles,  "  you  "  to  thoaft  who 
have  received  the  apostoue  messa^ 

I.  12-15.  So  long  aa  he  lives,  it  is  his  duty  as  an 
apoBtte  to  impress  these  truths  upon  them,  espeoial^ 
smoe  he  aatiotoatefl  a  mddea  death.  {14.  nritOr: 
Fender  '*  niddraly  "— tiie  rsfwenoe  Is  to  the  [mdiotioii 
in  Jn.  31  (hat  Peter  should  die  a  violent  death.)  Bat 
he  will  make  provision  for  them,  ao  that  i^ter  his 
death  they  may  be  reminded  of  these  truths.  Tba 
reference  Is  prooably  to  the  Gospel  of  Mai^  Which  is 
tmdiUonally  oomieoted  wHh  Peter.  Some,  however, 
mppose  that  the  nferDaoeis  to  the  Atnoalypse  d  Wbn, 
either  aa  imjdying  its  exMeuoe  or  Buggeetmg  its  oom- 
poeition.  Spitta,  who  maintains  tbe  priority  ol  3  P., 
miggeets  that  Jude  was  wijttrai  to  fulfil  this  pTomW 

L  l^SI.  In  support  of  his  teaching,  he  appeals  to  a 
twofold  witoess :  (I)  His  apostolic  relatitm  to  Jesus. 
In  speaking  of  the  power  of  Jesos,  as  manifested  in 
His  earthly  ministry,  be  was  not  foUowiUg  oumdngl-f* 
derlsed  bblea,  aa  tbe  false  teaohen  asserted  (trestiBg  the 
Qospel  records,  perhaps,  aa  allegory  and  not  history), 
bat  was  speaking  of  that  which  he  tiad  aeen  and  heud 
—for  he  Had  been  present  at  the  Transfiguration  and 
had  heard  the  voice  from  heaven.  (2)  OT  [n^heoy — 
an  even  more  sure  witness,  which  provides  them  with 
a  tamp  in  the  darkness  of  this  world  until  the  Second 
Coming  of  Jesns.    But  they  must  remember  that  if 

Sare  to  interi»et  -proT^wy  aright,  ther  need  a 
9.   Prophecy  did  not  oome  by  the  will  of  man 
from  Ood,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  interpreted 
by  man's  unaided  power. 

16.  aod  eomlng  ol  out  LMd:  His  oomhig  in  tbe 
flesh ;  but  the  reference  may  be  to  the  Farauaia.— 
19.  Bender,  "  even  more  sure  is  the  word  of  pn»|^eoy 
wfaicb  we  have  " ;  the  meaning  is  not,  as  in  BY,  that 
the  Transfiguration  proves  tbe  truth  of  OT  prophecy, 
but  that  in  the  OT  there  Is  a  second  witness  to  the 
author's  teaching  asainst  llb^inism.  For  iAm  pur^ 
poee  the  voice  of  Heb.  prophecy,  with  its  stem  insiflt- 
enoe  on  righteOuBaees,  is  more  oertain  than  the  Ttaoe 
of  the  Transfiguration. 

n.  1-8.  Aa  there  wan  ftatse  pmpbets  In  linad,  to 
tliere  will  arise  false  traohen  amoi^  the  laitmalL 
(Writing  from  tbe  aasnmed  standpoint  of  the  apostolic 
age,  he  projeots  their  coming  into  the  future  ;  in  Sio 
they  are  n^^arded  as  already  active;  cf.  33,  i?.)  By 
their  vicious  lives  they  will  deny  the  Master  who 
boQght  them.  Many  will  follow  them,  tluis  oaosiag 
the  Omtilefl  to  blaB|dieme  the  Ohm«h.  But  their 
pankhment  is  enlahu  God's  Judgment  on  sin,  pro- 
Doanoed  long  ago,  haa  always  been  and  still  is  foUUiiiu; 
Its^ ;  witaMaa  uie  jadgment  on  tiie  aogda  that  aiims^ 


oa  the  wtnld  in  the  days  ci  the  Hood,  and  on  Sodm 
and  Gomorrah.   But,  aa  God  saved  Noah  and  Li^ 

so  He  will  always  save  the  godly,  while  keeping  tti 
unrighteous  under  pmiishment — aa  the  fallen  aogpJi 
we  bstpt  in  pits  of  darkneas  until  the  final  jadgmeat 
dly.    {Gf.  Eaoob.  IO12,  543-) 

!nie  wttob  passage  should  be  oompared  with  Jude  4-7. 
For  tbe  reference  to  Israel  in  the  wilderoesa,  vhidi 
Jade  [Jaoes  first,  3  P.  substitutee  the  Flood,  {daoni 
it,  to  secure  ohronolc^ical  sequence,  after  tlie  £aUea 
angels.  He  also  adds,  in  order  to  soften  tbe  severitj 
(^Jude,  tbe  two  cases  of  mercy — Noah,  who  in  aeoocd- 
anoe  with  later  Jewish  tradition  (cf.  Joee|An8,  Ant  I. 
iii  1)  is  described  aa  a  "  preacher  of  rigbteonsnesB,'' 
and  Lot ;  for  "  just  Lot,"  cf.  Wisd.  106. 

4.  The  sin  of  the  fallen  angels  is  not  specified,  but 
was  tnditioiially  connected  with  Gen.  61-4*.  J^dsc 
aooonnt  of  tlw  sin  of  the  aogeb  ia  fnlko;  and  shon 
dependence  on  Enoch  (see  on  Jade  6).  HeiSw  as  ti»- 
where  (see  on  2ii,i7),  2  P.  shows  more  leservs  tbaa 
Jude  in  tbe  use  of  the  Apocrypha. 

II.  10-17.  Ibe  sins  of  the  tuse  teachers  are  now  de- 
Boribed — ^Koentionsness  (xo),  audacious  blasphamy  {to- 
ta),  open  profiigaoy  (13),  and  oovBtouanes  likB  that 
at  Balaam  {15).  They  an  as  worUdsas  as  nrings 
without  water,  and  theu-  end  is  blackness  ai  H^An*^ 
The  whole  section  is  based  on  Jnde  8-15.*  8  P.  softess 
tiie  seventy  of  Judo's  language  and  reanvogee  the 
order.  He  expands  the  reference  to  Balaam  and  omits 
Oain  and  Korab.  In  11  he  omits  the  expliot  wfataafla 
to  Hioha^  and  abo,  at  the  end  of  x7,  the  paasege  bam 
Enoch  quoted  in  Jude  14I  (aee  on  34,  rBaniiB  in  nse  d 
Apoorypha). 

10.  dnttmoa:  render,  "  the  Loidafaip,"  Ce.  Oriri 
or  God  (see  on  Jade  8). — dlgnfUes:  render,  "  tfcf 
glorious  ones"  {cf.  mg.),  i.&-the  heavenly  befaigs,  or 
uie  unseen  powers  :  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  wliat  ssdss 
^e  fidae  teaohm  reviled  the  unseen  powen.  bat  the 
word  oan  soatoely  be  taken  to  mean  the  raleca  of  the 
Caiuieh.— 11.  Panphraae,  **  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
revile  tbe  unseen  powraa,  while  even  angek,  who  in 
far  greater  than  these  fabe  teacbeis,  do  not  dsn  to 
bring  against  these  powers  an  trrevereot  aocmatkci. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  The  argument  can  be 
tmderstood  only  in  the  Udit  of  Jade's  reference  to  tbe 
story  of  Michael  (Jade  g*),  where  the  lorbeaLraooe  itf 
Hichael  is  contrasted  with  the  aiidaeifry  of  the  Us 
teachers,  Tbe  dispute  between  Miphaafmad  tlie  6ni 
did  not  take  place  in  tte  presence  of  the  Lord,  ancl  tk 
insertion  of  the  words,  which  are  not  foond  in  Jodr,  ii 
difficult— ISL  matten  .  .  .  Ignorant:  they  know  la- 
thing of  the  Lordship  or  the  ^orioua  mes  ;  they  csN^ 
know  the  things  of  the  fleshly  lifb. — 13.  ntftfif 
wrong  aa  the  Ure  of  wrong-Mng.  The  tnt  is  absoc 
oraiaSilyoormpt,  and  presents  two  diffiooHkBL  (Dlk 
writer  could  scarcely  speak  of  tbe  false  teaobem  sofiR- 
ing  wrong  at  tbe  hands  of  God.  (3)  The  phrase  tna- 
latod  *'  hire  of  wrong-doing "  oooun  again  ia  i.v 
where  it  means  "  unrigoteous  gakL"  Here  the  eootn: 
lequires  a  different  meaning — "  pmahy  <rf  vne^ 
dmng " :  bnt  It  is  difficult  to  |^  the  same  {tox 
two  anoh  different  meanings  in  the  sbiob  pMMa 
"  Keoeiving  the  reward  of  unru^teouaness  "  (^Av 
looks  like  a  oonjectural  emSodat&n,  but  while  rmv^ 
the  first  difficulty,  it  leaven  the  -— — li  f^lr  hvt- 
feasts:  render  "  tbrar  decelvinsi  "  {mg.)  ;  awaim  (ds> 
oelvinp)  is  the  reading  of  all  HS8.  exoepc  i  {p.  001 ); 
agapat*  (love-feasts),  the  readily  of  B,  f^B-F^i  ^ 
RV,  was  toxibaUy  suggested  by  the  rwllil 
Jude  la,  whew  "Wfta8tB"iBi    '  "^^^ 


dooe  13,  whcofl  "Joye-fsasts"  ia  nnrtniiw»i1l|  ftniiiiJ 
readiiig;  Jade,  however,  has  *^4epitrknt%JHHb**4<^o> 
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tV  here,  "  their  love-feasts."— while  they  least  with 

on:  raoder,  "  while  tbev  ahare  in  the  fe^t  (probably 
iie  ^fap©— ao  Bi^)  with  you."  Paiaphraae,  "  Spota 
ad  blemishes  in  your  midst,  revelling  in  their  deoeite, 
hile  continuing  to  share  your  Agape  "  ;  despite  t^eir 
penly  evil  livee,  they  do  not  separate  themBel  [vee  from 
le  CuriBtian  fellowship. 

IJ.  18-22.  Uttering  vun  words  they  snare  in  tha  lusts 
'  the  flesh  those  who  were  just  escaping  (or,  had 
itnally  eeaiped)  from  heathen  vices,  promising  than 
>erty,  while  all  the  time  they  are  themselves  the 
ives  of  sin.  Having  onoe  been  resoaed  from  the 
ifilements  of  the  world,  they  have  again  become 
slaved,  and  their  last  state  is  worse  than  their  first ; 
tter  to  remain  a  heathen  than  become  an  apostate. 
22.  Tha  fiiBt  proverb  is  found  in  Pr.  26ii ;  thb 
x)nd  is,  apparently,  not  derived  from  a  Heb.  souroe, 
d  its  interpretation  is  difficult.  "  The  sense  is,  not 
%t  the  creature  has  washed  itsdf  clean  in  water  (so 
parently  KV),  still  less  that  it  has  been  washed 
an  (as  AV),  and  then  returns  to  the  mud,  but  that, 
ving  OQoe  bathed  in  filth,  it  never  ceases  to  delight 
it  "  (Bigg).  [The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  the 
istzation  requires  a  change  from  filth  to  cleanliness, 
[owed  by  a  reveiaion  to  the  (4d  oondition,  so  that 
)  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  The  dog  gets  rid 
his  unwholesome  food,  bat  then  hankers  after  it  and 
urns  to  it ;  the  sow  gets  rid  of  its  dirt  by  washing 
•if  and  then  rolls  in  the  mud  and  becomes  as  filthy 
ever-  Wendland  suggests  that  the  proverb  goes 
^  to  a  saying  of  Heraclitus,  which  he  gives  in  this 
m:  '*Siriue  wash  themselves  more  gladly  in  miie 

0  in  <dear  and  dean  water."  (Bomet  leaos  difler- 
ly ;  "  Swine  wash  in  the  mire,  end  barnyard  fowls  in 
t."}  But  it  is  maoh  more  likely  that  it  comes  from 
iiar;  the  passage  is  rendered  thus  by  Rend  el 
rris :  "  My  sou,  thou  hast  behaved  like  the  swine 
oh  vent  to  the  bath  with  people  of  qnaUty,  and 
tn  ho  oame  out,  saw  s  stinking  drain,  and  went  and 
ed  himself  in  it."  (Smend's  translation  is  some- 
.t  diSerent,  bat  agrees  in  substance). — A.  S.  P.] 

[L  11  In  this,  as  in  his  former  letter,  he  is  only 
inding  them  of  the  OT  propheoieB  and  of  tm 
ihing  of  the  apostles — ^e  twofold  witness  to  whioh 
lad  appealed  in  ch.  1. 
the  aecond  epbtie:  the  author  again  olaims 
tity  with  Peter,  and  refers  to  1  P. ;  what  he  here 

1  is*  however,  an  inaccurate  deeoriptdon  of  1 

it  the  genuineness  of  2  P.  is  nuuntained,  it  is 
er  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is  not  to  1  P. 
to  some  ouier  epistle  of  Peter's  which  has  not  been 
erved. — unto  yOQ:  this  has  been  taken  to  imply 

2  P.  was  addressed  to  some  particular  church  or 
vjhea,  to  whioh  Peter  had  previously  sent  an 
tile ;  it  ia  better  to  regard  it  (like  the  refereooes  in 

as  put  of  the  "  litenuy  drapery  "  of  the  letter ; 
Iso  3x5. — 2.  jom  VfQBOmi  in  the  parallel  pusags 
ide  (x7)  the  author  imidies  that  he  was  not  nimsMf 
kpostle ;  some  commentators  see  here  a  similar 
aimer,  but  this  interpretation  is  not  necessary; 
neaoing  is,  those  apostles  who  were  your  teaoheis. 

On  the  relation  of  this  veree  to  Jude,  see  on 
)  x8. 

[.  8-7.  A  further  oharacteristio  of  the  false  teachers 
the  denial  of  the  Seoond  Advent  (their  ooming  is 
1  spoken  of  as  in  the  future ;  cj.  2i  and  St?), 
r  scepticism  is  based,  partly,  on  the  non-fulfilment 
B  pniuitive  hope  of  the  immediaoy  of  the  Parouaia, 
partly  on  a  belief  in  the  rigid  immotaUlity  of  the 
1  fHTooeaL  1%e  first  genwation  of  C9uiBtiaoe("tiie 
us  " — which  oan  hataly  be  taken  to  mean  "  the  OT 


saints  "  ;  there  ia  here  an  indication  of  the  late  date 
of  the  ^istle)  has  already  passed  awav  and  all  things 
nmain  as  thiey  had  bem  from  the  b^inning.  But 
their  reasoning  is  false.  They  wiUully  forget  that  by 
the  word  of  God  the  heft  vena  ware  made  and  the  earth 
from  water  and  by  means  of  water,  and  that  by  the 
same  means  they  were  afterwards  destroyed.  So  by 
the  word  of  God  the  heavens  that  now  are  and  the 
aarth  will  be  destroyed  by  fire.  There  is  no  parailel 
in  Jode  to  the  teaching  cff  2  P.  with  reference  to  the 
Parousia ;  tiiis  is  the  author's  main  addition  to  Judc^ 
and  probably  represents  his  main  parpose  in  writiiw. 

0.  the  worfd  llUt  then  was :  the  aniverse,  the  bet 
heavens  and  earth.  The  tradition  that  the  heavens 
as  well  as  the  earth  were  destroyed  at  the  Flood  is 
foond  in  Enoch  (833-5),  and  is  a  development  of  the 
eariier  tradition  of  Oen. — 7.  stMVd  up  (or  fln: 
treaaured  np  for  destruction  by  file.  The  belief  that 
the  universe  would  be  destroyed  by  fire  (c/.  loff.)  was 
widety  {oevalent  in  the  seoond  centoiy  (c/.  Origen. 
Contra  CeUnimy  iv.  11,  79). 

ni.  8-18.  Moreover  the-Lord  is  not  reaJIy  slow  to 
fulfil  His  promise ;  He  "  does  not  reckon  time  as  men 
reckon."  His  seeming  slowness  is  not  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  impotence,  but  of  His  kms-sofieiing  love 
(cf.  15V  His  poipose  »  that  tim«  lor  repentanoe 
should  be  given  to  all ;  when  the  end  oomes  ft  wSl  be 
sodden,  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  repentanoe  tiien. 
The  fact  that  all  material  things  wfll  pass  away  oonsii- 
tutes  a  call  to  holy  Kving  fwe  can  see  here,  per  contra, 
the  ocmnezion  between  toe  libertinism  of  the  false 
teadwiB  and  their  disbelief  in  the  Puouaia),  especoally 
rinoewelookfornewheaTMisaiid  a  new  earth,  wluutein 
righteonsness  dwelleth  (c/.  Is.  6S17,  Enoch  91i6). 

12.  eunflsflydesbing  the  coming:  render,  "  hasten- 
ing (mg.)  the  coming,"  ks.  by  repentanoe;  for  the 
beliffl  that  men's  repentance  was  the  essential  condition 
of  the  Paroosia  cf.  Ac  Sigl.  "  Bepent,  therefore  .  .  . 
that  he  may  send  the  Christ." 

ni.  14-18.  The  epistle  closes,  as  it  had  opened,  with 
an  exhortation  to  godliness.  Thb  Gospel  is  not  a  cloke 
for  licentioosness  but  a  call  to  righteousness.  This, 
the  author  adds,  was  the  burden  of  Paul's  teaching  in 
all  his  letters,  though  his  words  had  been  misunderstood 
1^  the  i^otant  and  distorted  hy  the  wicked  into  a 
justification  of  moral  laxity.  (That  this  was  the  case, 
even  in  Paul's  lifetime,  can  be  seen,  e.|;.  in  Rom.  3s,  3i, 
also  in  1  Oor.  pasnm ;  e/.  Jas.  2»-i3*.)  He  bids  hia 
readers  beware  lest  ^ey  are  led  astray  by  these  per- 
Tersions  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  exhorts  Uiem  to 
grow  in  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

16.  unto  you:  unless  we  suppose  tiiat  2  P.  was 
addressed  to  some  particular  chureh,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  see  here  a  reference  to  any  one  particular  ejostle  <n 
Bsnl'a  addressed  to  that  ehomh;  the  app^  la  to 
the  gesieral  teaohing  <A  VaxA.  Nor  is  it  neoessary  to 
limit  "these  things  "  ( 16)  to  the  words  which  immediate^ 
preoede — ^the  doctrine  that  the  delay  of  the  Parousia  ia 
due  to  the  lon^-suffering  of  God,  or  even  that  ^belief 
in  the  Parousia  is  connected  with  moral  laxity.  The 
author  is  on^  concerned  to  say  that  Paul's  ooodemna- 
tson  of  libertinism  ia  not  leaa  emphatic  than  his  own. — 
18.  the  oOwr  aoriptimi:  lit.  "  writings,"  but  ahnost 
certainly  the  word  is  used  in  the  technical  sense, 
Soriptoree.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
in  speaking  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  "  the  other 
Scriptures,'^  the  author  implies  the  existence  of  a  NT 
Canon  (at  any  rate  none  of  the  attempts  to  explain 
the  passage  differentiy  is  satisfactory)  and  if  this  oon- 
oluston  is  aooepted,  Ae  Petxine  authicnshh)  of  the 
epistle  must  be  ftbandonoefeigitized  by  V^Odg  IC 
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This  epistle  oontaine  no  intimatioo  as  to  either  its 
author  or  its  leadero.  It  has  been  regarded  by  some 
as  addressed  to  Christians  in  general,  K>r  whioh  reason 
the  epithet  "  Catholic  "  has  been  apphed  to  it.  That 
it  is  a  real  letter,  and  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
merely  a  dootxiiial  treatise  or  homily,  is  suggested  by 
the  recurring  phrnaes,  "  I  writ«  unto  you,  I  have 
vritton  unto  you."  Moreover,  its  tone  and  oonteats 
a£Ford  evidence  that  the  author  had  some  aoquaint- 
anoe  with  those  to  whom  he  writes,  and  held  in  relation 
to  them  a  position  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
There  is  no  lunt  that  the  letter  was  a  response  to  some 
appeal  for  guidanoe.  The  antiior  seenu  to  hare 
wntton  of  his  own  accord,  and  as  one  who  felt  tttat  hu 
position  gave  him  the  right  to  do  bo.  Such  an  at^tnde 
would  agree  with  all  that  tradition  reports  oonoeming 
the  Apostle  John  during  his  alleged  residence  at 
Bphesos,  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  John  is  said  to 
have  left  Palestine,  and  to  have  made  himie  henoe- 
forth  at  EphesuB,  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia.  There,  in  virtue  of  his  saintiy  character 
not  lees  than  of  his  apoetolio  office,  he  obtamed  a  com- 
manding influence  not  only  in  Ephesua  itself,  bat  over 
all  the  churches  of  proconsular  Asia.  This  faot  is 
rejected  in  tbe  Booh  of  the  Revelation  being  sent  in 
John's  name  to  "  the  seven  churohee  whioh  are  in 
Asia."  It  seems  likely  that  this  epistle  also  was 
intended  for  more  than  one  ohuroh.  It  was  probably 
designed  for  all  the  churches  which  came  withm  John  s 
sphere  of  influence,  and  this  may  explain  why,  though 
no  church  in  particular  seems  to  be  addremed,  the 
writer  is  bo  well  acquainted  with  his  readers,  and  can 
write  to  them  in  terms  of  both  affection  and  authority. 

Early  Christian  writers,  e.g.  Iienteus,  TertuUian, 
OiieeQ,  mention  John  as  the  author,  and  it  is  only  in 
modem  times  that  this  view  has  been  challenged,  tlie 
grounds  of  scepticism  being  in  the  main  those  whioh 
have  been  urged  against  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  For  it  is  generally  eonceded 
that  this  epistle  and  that  gospel  are  so  aidn  that  they 
must  have  come  from  the  same  Christian  circle  ana, 
most  credibly,  from  the  same  writer.  Their  reeem- 
UanosB  to  eaoh ottier  in  vooabulaiy  and  style  (p.  692) : 
in  resort  to  antatbens,  e.9.  light  and  darkness,  life  and 
death  ;  in  mode  of  argumentation,  the  author  being  fond 
of  repeating  in  panulel  expteasions  his  point  of  view, 
sustain  the  theory  of  a  common  authorship.  Differ- 
enoee  there  are,  but  only  such  as  are  easily  aooounted 
for  by  some  interval  of  tfane  between  tiie  two  writings 
and  by  a  differenoe  in  their  theme  and  aim  ;  they  are 
insuEBoient  to  demand  a  differenoe  of  autbor.  Hence 
we  ma^  regard  this  epistle  as  identical  in  its  aothorahip 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Any  considerationB  whicn 
permit  the  view  that  the  apostle  John  was  tJie  author 
of  the  gospel,  justify  us  in  assigning  this  e[»Btie  also 
to  him. 

The  main  objeot  tdljn,  ma  to  aaiogaaxd  ita  readen 


agaiiut  the  insidious  inflaenoe  of  oertain  false  taadten. 
^e  heresy  they  taught  has  been  generalhy  regaitkd 
as  some  form  of  Gnosticism,  so  called  beoauae  ita 
adherents  set  great  store  by  ^non*  or  knowledge.  Ic 
Uie  decay  of  belief,  oharaotenstie  of  the  time,  QBoali- 
oism  was  an  attempt  to  blend  Basteni  mystieinn  viA 
OEeeoo-Boman  culttue^  !nie  main  stream  of  the 
movemnit,  in  addition  to  the  exaggnated  value  ir 
attached  to  intelleotnalism,  regarded  spirit  and  nutter 
as  hostile  to  each  other,  sin  being  declarad  to  msds 
solely  in  the  flesh.  It  was  not  untO  the  seoood  oeoton 
tiut  Obzistianife^  enooonterad  the  fall  tone  of  tfaa 
dangraooB  amalgam  of  ideas,  bat  even  iu  ibe  tet 
oentory,  as  we  may  learn  from  Jade  and  from  whit 
is  told  as  oonoeming  the  churohee  of  Asia  in  Rev.  2L. 
movements  which  drew  their  oharacteriaties  iron 
Gnosticism  were  affecting  the  Christian  Church.  Odb 

ri  of  false  Ouistology,  known  as  Dooettsm.  ndnosd 
Inoamation  to  the  mere  ai^ieaiaDoe  of  a  ankm  cf 
God  with  man.  Another  type  toog^t  the  tUnae 
Chmt  united  Himself  with  the  human  Jesus  at  tttr 
Baptism  and  departed  from  Bim  -ppor  to  IBs  Cna- 
finon.  This  Cmistolo^ioal  heresy  in  both  ite  toam 
appears  to  be  assailed  m  1  Jn.  The  words  "  I  kno« 
him  "  (1  Jn.  24)  seem  a  quotation  of  one  of  its  watch- 
words. Dootrinally  it  annulled  the  imity  of  Qimi't 
person.  In  praotioal  matters  its  beti^  that  salvatuK 
was  oonstitated  solety  by  Ute  knowledge  of  Dim 
mysteries  led  to  an  eetimato  of  right  ocmdnet  as  »- 
important.  The  same  antinomian  oonctusooa  wu 
reached  by  way  of  its  doctrine  of  the  fleHh,  tcx  wfaM 
the  hosttuty  assumed  to  ezist  between  it  and  the 
spirit  drove  some  of  the  worthier  adhoreota  of  tim 
heresy  to  asceticism,  it  led  others  to  reganl  tise  flat 
as  BO  remote  from  the  apirit  that  its  fmnMnwi  oooki  be 
freely  gratified  without  sin.  Oearly  with  arndk  s 
heresy  the  Christian  fsitb  could  hold  no  tniae,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  John,  having  this  aedootive  peri 
in  view,  attacks  it  without  qoarter.  CeiiiiUua.  ■ 
Gnostic  with  whom,  aooording  to  traditkm,  John  Ml 
a  controversy,  is  reported  by  Ireonos  to  have  heU 
that  the  seen  Quist  deeomded  on  Jeaoa  at  tbt 
Baptism,  deserting  Him  before  the  ftuciaxioB  ta  fif 
back  to  His  Pleroma.  1  Jn.  is  difBcolt  of  aaal^M. 
but  broadly  its  argument  is  an  appeal  to  the  perfsetiaa 
and  finality  of  that  revelation  of  God  whioli  oaase 
way  of  the  historical  Jeens,  and  an  assertion  of  ttf 
worth  and  finahty  of  the  CSuistiaa  expetietkee  wUA 
that  historical  revrfation  had  demanded  and  raiatiil 
In  other  woids,  CSuirtianity  is  the  true  gnom*  netri 
in  histoiy  and,  by  its  ethical  fmits,  veri^wif  HmM  ■ 
human  ezperienoe.  If  tiw  foregrang  Tier  he  esms^ 
we  may  ™^rd  1  Jn.  as  written  by  the  ^tootfe  Joba 
about  A.D.  90. 

Utwaturq.— CommenfiirtM  ;   (a)  Bennett  fChaUlL 
Plummer  (CB),  Bamsay  (WlIT}.  Foriwa 
WflBtoott,  nnmmer  (OGT).  p.>8milh 
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(ICC);  (c) *Haapt, Bottie (these on lJn.<ml7),*HatiieT 
(Mey.),  B.  Weisa  (Hey.),  Lathudt,  H(ritlinaiUk-B«W 
(HO),  Baomgailen  (8NT),  ^Tmdifloh  (HNT) ;  {d) 
Alexudar  (^B),  Fmdky,  FeOowship  in  Lift 
Sternal ;  Law,  The  TeaU  Lift  (1  Jn.  only).  Other 
lAtertdurt  :  Stevens,  Johannine  Theology  ;  PQeiderer, 
PrimitiveChntlianity ;  Cone,  The  Oo«pd  and  its  Earlier 
Interpnttaion  ;  Albert,  The  First  Interprelen  ofJtntt ; 
Sohmiedel.  The  Johannine  W ritinge  ;  Aitules  in  Dio- 
tionariee  a&d  books  on  NTT  and  INT. 

L  TlM  AvtbK'9  PnriotM-'nie  writer  ia  «»- 
oemediritb"theWordofliiek"  "  U£b,"  whioh  "  from 
tho  beginning "  had  been  oontained  in  the  Word, 
found  at  lengui  in  Jesns  a  manifestation  to  which  John 
ando^enooaldbearwitneaB(p.  745).  He wiitea,  there- 
fore, BO  that  his  readers  may  anaie  both  his  oonviotions 
and  liis  experieaoe,  and  in  so  doing  may  reflect  his 
joy.  The  repeated  "  we,"  though  possibly  simfriy  a 
plonl  of  m^esty,  may  be  a  troe  plural  (especial^ 
■moe  "  I  *'  is  used  in  2i,7),  John  olaiming  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  o^ole  of  apoetouo  witaieaaea. 
Even  so,  however,  the  natural  interpretation  ol 
"  heard,"  "  seen,"  "  beheld,"  "  handled,  is  HuA  the 
writer  himself  had  known  Jeeoa  in  the  flesh. 

t,  intm  the  ''ff*""'*!  Gea  Ix,  Jn.  li)t  tlie 
{duase  BogKests  the  eternal  existenoe  of  flw  Wend  whose 
manifestatton  in  the  bistorio  Jeetts  was  bot  a  phase  in 
a  timelees  life. — the  Wwd  (tf  Ble:  in  view  of  tbo 
Prc^ogue  in  Jn.  1  (ef.  especially  "  In  him  was  life 
this  nirase  ia  best  taken  as  meaning  "  the  liie^ving 
Word  "  or  "  Xxtgos,"  and  not  (as  findlay  and  ottiers) 
"  the  revelation  oonoeming  life."  **  life  "  (often  with 
the  mithet  "  eternal  ")  is  one  of  the  key-words  of  this 
epism.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  highest  good,  life  whioh 
is  "fife  indeed,'  and  whioh,  regarded  as  being  in 
Christ,  ia  meant  to  be  oars  throoi^  His  historio  mani- 
feetatiim  (see  ig,  5i  i ). — 2.  eternal  Hie  in  the  Johannine 
writingB  denotes  quality  of  life  rather  than  enduring 
life,  though  the  latter  idea  is  not  absent,  life  whioh  is 
Bpiiitnal  Ming  above  the  power  of  time  to  limit  or 
desteoy  (t^.  JThS,  Oct.  1916).— 3.  leUowsUp  with  at: 
John's  um  is  tiiat  his  readers  diould  share  not  simply 
his  oonviotions,  but  his  experience  of  oomm union  witit 
God  in  and  through  Cbiist 

L  6-11.  a.  FeUmnhlp  with  God  Rsqnim  a  Right 
VIsw  ol  Shu 

flh-lO,  Spiritual  fellowship  depends  on  moral  afiBnity. 
Henoe  ainoe  Jesns  has  deolared  ttie  holy  perieotioa  ai 
Qod,  we  cannot  truthfully  claim  fellowship  with  Him, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  habitually  committing  sin. 
Only  as  we  Christians  constantly  auu  to  be  like  God 
have  we  fellowship  with  Him  and  witii  one  another, 
our  sinfulness  being  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christy 
To  deny  t^at  we  are  sinful  or  tiutt  we  have  committed 
Bin  noves  aedf-deoeption,  ignoranoe  of  moral  facts,  and 
of  God's  message  to  us  in  Uw  Ooepd.  Our  duty  is  to 
oonfeaa  oar  sins  to  God  and  therehy  secure  from  Him 
foi^veneaa  and  cleansinff.  Thus  does  John  deal  with 
the  view  whioh  regarded  sin  as  immaterial  or  anreaL 

6.  Ood  b  light :  this  is  one  of  John's  great  defini- 
tions of  God  (4i6).  Light,  as  here  oontrastod  witii 
darkness,  means  not  inteOeotaal  illnmination  (for  whic^ 
cf.  Jn.  8ii)  but  ethical  perfection.  It  describes  the 
absolute  parity  and  holiness  of  God,  as  He  has  beoi 
xerealed  by  Christ  (p.  740). — 6.  walk :  a  familiar  Sorip- 
taml  figure  to  describe  a  regular  course  of  life. — do 
not  the  truth:  i.e.  do  not  live  in  harmony  with  its 
demands.  The  life  as  well  as  the  statement  of  the 
Ups  is  false.— 7.  we  have  fellowship  <«ie  with  another: 
i.e.  possibly, "  wi^  God,"  but  probably  "  with  brother 
(Suistians,^'  fellowship  with  God  bemg  implied  and 


the  truth  declared  that  tiie  nearer  we  are  to  God.  the 
ckeer  is  oar  fellowship  with  each  other.— oleanseth 
from  all  tin :  the  ritual  oleaosic^  required  by  the  Law 
as  a  eondition  of  api»oaob  to  God  has  ito  parallel  in 
the  oleansing  of  the  heart  effected  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  the  preface  and  aooompauiment  of  fellowship 
with  Qod.— 8.  the  truth  b  not  In  ns:  t.e.  we  are  bUnd 
to  our  real  condition. — 10.  we  have  not  sinned:  «.«. 
since  conversion.  In  any  case  this  phrase  points  to 
aots  of  sin,  whilst  that  in  8  r^ards  sm  as  a  condition 
or  state.  Cfod  is  made  a  liar  beoaose  His  entire  scheme 
of  ledemptim  assnmes  the  univmsalhry  of  sin,  and  the 
same  view  is  set  forth  in  His  Word. 

n.  It.  Instead  of  nviarding  sin  as  non-existent  or 
unimportant,  men  should  avoid  oommittang  it ;  ttiough 
if  tb^  sin,  they  may  secure  for^veness  beoaase  of  t£« 
saoiinoe  and  interoesaion  of  Chnat. 

1.  an  adToaato:  otherwise  "  Comforter  "  or  "  Fara^ 
dete.**  The  woxd  is  apphed  in  Jn.  14  to  the  Holy 
Spirits  It  denotes  primarily  "  one  who  is  called  to  the 
aid  of  another  "  in  a  oourt  of  law,  "  the  oounsel  for 
the  defenoe."  Hence  here  it  describee  Christ  in  His 
intercession  for  sinners  before  God.  His  righteousness 
qualifies  Him  for  Uiis  work. — S.  prqiitlatlon:  that  by 
whioh  God's  Imvata  is  seoared  for  sumnH.  Tbe  pro- 
pitiatum  is  Jesns  Smsslf ,  sinoe  His  own  hnmani^, 
perfected  tiuoa^  soffsiinftis  the  saorifioe  iriihdL  £to 
as  Priest  brings  to  God.   His  offering  has  world-wide 

Obedlanee  ths  Proof  ol  FBOornhh^-^BerB 
John  repeats  in  a  positive  way  the  fa^h*"g  of  tiie  pnv 
viouB  section.  Ocmduot  cannot  be,  as  tho  £ase  teaohers 
claimed,  a  mattm  of  indifference,  for  true  knowledge 
of  God  implies  moral  affinity  to  Bim,  i.t,  obedience  to 
His  commandments  and  an  attempt  to  imitate  Christ. 
"  I  know  EUm  "  was  the  watchword  of  the  false  teachers, 
Uieir  reference  being  to  an  eeoterio  and  barren  intel- 
leotnalism.  But  John  uses  *'  know "  in  its  Iaif;e 
BibUoal  sense  as  denoting  the  intimacy  of  moral 
fellowship  and  affection  between  man  and  God.  Henoe 
Irr  its  very  nature  koowledm  involved  for  man  an 
enorfe  to  obey  God's  will  and  to  imitate  His  aan%, 
religion  which  came  short  of  this  being  unreal  and  raise. 

3.  Better,  "  hereby  we  oome  to  know  that,"  etc. 
Comparison  witJi  6  ahows  that  to  "  know  God  "  and 
to  "  be  in  Him  "  are  parallel  expressions,  botii  de- 
noting vital  fellowship,  and  that  to  heed  Cluist's  oom- 
mannneots  and  to  walk  "  even  as  he  walked  "  are 
two  ways  of  stating  t^e  same  thing,  Christ's  life  being 
an  embodiment  of  His  precepts,— 6.  bssn  peifeeted; 
become  mature,  reaohed  perfect  expresBion. — the  loTO 
of  Qod:  t.e.  our  love  to  God ;  the  teaching  is  (In 
harmony  with  Jn.  14x5,31,33)  tliat  the  igxaoi.  d  love 
is  obedience. 

7-11.  The  mention  of  (Suisk's  oonunandnunts  leads 
Jdin  to  recall  specially  Oirist's  new  oommandment  of 

love  (Jn.  1334}.  In  a  sense  it  was  no  longer  new  since 
it  had  been  Uie  property  of  the  Church  "  from  the 
b^dnning."  Yet  it  was  new:  in  Christ,  because  He 
had  ma<^  its  standard  to  be  that  of  His  own  love ;  in 
His  disciples,  as  they  gradually  realised  their  duty 
in  iha  growing  light  w  the  uospel  A  man  who 
claimed  specoal  illumination  and  yet  was  without  love 
for  his  brother  was  living  in  spiritual  darkness. 

7.  from  the  bef^nnlng:  either  of  the  Oiuroh,  the 
reference  thm  being  to  Jn.  1334 ;  or,  preferably,  of 
their  own  religious  life  when  they  "  hesjd  "  it  in  the 
teaohinii;  given  to  them. — 8.  whteh . . .  yOQ :  this  diflioult 
expression  refers  to  the  newness  of  the  commaiulment. 
In  a  sense  t^e  commandment  was  not  new  evMi  when 
<3uiBt  uttered  it,  for  love  to  neighbonn  had  been  ei^ 
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joined  in  tiio  OT  (XiOv.  19i8>.  Y«t  JeioB  in  aofe  and 
woid  gave  that  love  a  new  dentil  and  nnge,  and  EDi 
iollovns,  in  the  fradi  deDunds  wUxih  the  oranmiad- 
meat  made  and  Uieir  growing  realisation  of  its  meanings 
also  found  it  new. — 9a.  A  referenoe,  4*,  to  the 
Bpeoial  illumination  olaimed  by  the  false  teaohen. — 
brother  here  and  in  1  Jn.  ^enemlly  nrobaUy  meam  no 
more  than  "  felloff-Ohristiaa."  John  mvb  nothing  oi 
the  duty  of  CSiristiaiis  to  love  non-Ohriraaas. 

ILlS^Ualif^UybreakBtbeaiganHDt.  Itieprompted 
by  John's  deeire  to  remove  any  impression  which  the 
eameataeas  of  his  prerious  woida  may  have  created, 
that  he  had  mi^vuiga  as  to  the  Bpiritaal  condition  of 
hiB  readers.  Ho  spea^  approvingly  of  their  knowledge 
both  of  Christ  ("  turn  whion  is  from  the  b^inning  ")  ami 
of  the  Father,  and  of  their  victories  over  temptation. 
He  writes  not  beoaoBe  they  are  faulty,  but  to  save 
them  from  being  injured.  The  phraee  "  httte  ofail- 
dren  "  {Jn.  I333)  is  a  term  of  endeennent  applied  here 
to  Ohrifltaana  in  general  (Hit.  186*),  whilst  '^fathers  " 
and  "  yoimg  men  "  will  represent  two  stages,  t^e  sage 
and  mature,  the  active  and  strennouB. — 18,  I  have 
written,  by  a  giammataoal  Osage  peculiar  to  Or.,  pro- 
bably means  no  more  than  "  I  writ»  "  in  12. 

n.  16-17.  Ohrirtiaaa  am  oaUed  to  love  Ood  and  their 
bnthieo,  but  tiiey  most  not  love  the  woiid,  i.e.  ttM 
drcle  of  interests  divorced  from  Ood  and  in  oppositiCT 
to  His  will.  Its  gtatifioatioQs,  BU(di  as  sensnal  eieeonon, 
unlawful  desireB  awakened  by  means  of  the  eyes,  self- 
assertive  and  aUieistioal  dismay,  belong  to  a  doomed 
and  dying  order.  If or/d  is  the  key-word  to  tliiB 
aeotion.  Unlike  2  (</.  abo  414),  wh(a»  it  deaoribea  the 
Bom  tot^  oi  hmnaai^,  it  nHans  hnre  the  nn-OuMiaii 
and  antj-Ohristjan  forces  and  interesta  of  the  time^ 
■oinety  viewed  as  apart  from  Qod  and  oontec^led 
merely  by  selfishnesB.  Henoe  in  John's  torminokwy  it 
is  the  antitliesis  of  the  Churoh  which  it  hates  (§13), 
the  home  of  Antichrist  and  false  proj^ts  (4ifi.},  and 
the  domain  cA  Satan  {5i9).  The  uiazp  contrast  in  the 
first  century  between  the  (%rifltaan  Drotberhood  and 
society  oatude  it  gave  special  point  to  this  oonoeption. 
17a.  John  b^ieved  that  the  exiBting  order  of  tiii^ 
was  on  the  point  of  being  brou^t  to  on  end  (18).  On 
this  ground,  love  of  it  was  foolish,  even  as,  because  of 
its  moral  quali^,  love  of  it  was  incompatible  with  a 
true  love  for  God  (qf.  Jam.  44). 

n.  1&^  The  Anttehriats  and  tbdr  TeMblng.— Here 
John  deals  with  the  1^  teaohen,  irfto  embody  the 
spirit  of  AntlohriBt  and  bet<^i  their  appeaianoe 
the  speedy  end  of  the  worid  uad  the  return  olf  Ohristk 
These  teachers  had  left  the  Ohuroh  beoanse  in  Bnirit 
they  had  never  really  belonged  to  it  ChristianB  had, 
through  the  Holv  Spirit,  power  to  detect  th^  false- 
hoods, notably  those  oonoeming  the  person  of  Christ. 
Henoe  John  nrges  his  readers  to  alnae  in  what  they 
had  been  taught,  their  spiritual  anointing  giving  htm 
oonfidenoe  that  they  will  do  so,  and  that  they  wiU 
stand  unashamed  before  Christ  at  His  coming. 

18.  ye  heard:  the  reference  is  to  the  Christdan 
teaching  they  had  received.  Jewish  writings  spoke  of 
the  Messiah's  coming  bdng  pieoeded  by  an  oatbreak  of 
fierce  hostility  to  God,  som^imes  oonoentrated  in  some 
outstanding  figure.  The  idea  poaaed  into  Christian 
teaching  oonceming  the  return  of  Christ  (2  Th.  23  *, 
1  Tim.  4ij.  False  Ohriste  were  also  expected  (Ht.  2is, 
34),  and  tiios  the  tenn  "Antichrist "  was  applied  to  the 
malignant  being  (or  those  embodying  his  ideas  and 
spirit)  who  oppwed  the  Chnroh  in  the  *'  last  iKmr,"  i.e. 
the  period  immediately  |moeding  Christ's  Teturo. — 
20a.  He  refeia  to  the  Holy  Sfarit  whidi  had  bem  ami 
them,  "  the  Hol^  One  "  who  gave  it  being  God,  or 


pediapB  Ohrisfcr-^  See  Intooduotton.  W«  low 
God  aa  Father  tiaaa^  knowing  Chriat  aa  Son.  Tfas 
Sondiip  oonstitotea  and  interpteta  tiie  SlaAerfaood. 
13uMe,  thwefore,  who  deatrayed  Ohrnt's  aonahm  by 
demrtng  that  theoe  had  been  a  real  IpoamfctfoD  of  God 
in  Him,  or  held  that  Oirist  was  a  Divine  aeaa  whkk 
had  been  only  for  a  tame  united  with  the  man  Jeeos. 
the  two  thus  being  distinot,  snrreodered  tbanby  th* 
CbristiandootoiiwcaGod. — 2t.  wUeh  ...  tagnlig: 
qf.  7.  Tb»  belief  that  Jesns  was  Divine  had  hesa 
teaght  in  the  Churoh  from  its  f(»mdatio«i.  or  aA  least 
to  ueee  behevers  at  their  oonvemiaii. — 26.  Ha  atenal: 
Eternal  life,  as  John  oonoeivee  it,  ia  depaideat 
upon  fellowBhip  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ( Jn.  Hj*). 
— 27.  The  Ho^  Spirit  granted  to  ths  readeca  will  fay 
HiB  inward  illumination  nve  them  from  behig  bepiiied 
1^  the  Use  teachers.  The  range  and  tm^  <x  His 
teaching  is  ranidiasixed. — f9  alue:  the  indiBatn* 
is  bettw  than  tJie  impemtive  {mg.y  Beoanae  Johnli 
readers  were  already  abiding  in  Christ,  he  ooold  exhoit 
them  (38)  to  oontmue  doing  so. — 28.  If  he  ihafl  kl 
manlfasted :  thn  nnnilitirmnl  fnrm  nf  iitalinmwi>  iiii[iifs 
no  doubt  aa  to  CSiria^a  aotaal  mtam.  Only  tka  tins 
was  uncertain. 

n.  a»-V.  12.  rb»  OhanoMittn  ol  Oo«*a  nmnm. 

IL  8.  Beoanie  Ood»  made  known  to  w  k 

C&irist,  IB  ri^teons,  those  ^o  claim  to  be  H3s  efaildnn 
must  be  like  Him,  with  a  goodness  which  the  wcrid 
does  not  nndeistand  and  whidi  at  Christ's  manilBsta- 
tion  will  be  perfected. 

20.  (read  nty.)  oonnects  most  natnndly  with  the 
aigament  that  fbllowa.  "  Hs  "  in  "  he  k  ijrivbeav  " 
oo^t,  in  view  of  z8,  to  refer  to  Christ,  whilst  '^bf^gottn 
of  him,"  according  to  geoeial  NT  osaae,  ahonhl  meta 
*'  begotten  of  Ood."  The  somewhat  Kraae  ose  erf  th* 
pronoun  is  an  illnstiation  of  the  ease  witfi  wlacih 
John's  tlxonght  passed  from  God  to  Christ  and  via 
versa,  the  idnitity  between  them  being  n^guded  as  n 
oom^tete. — HL  1.  knmr  him  not ;  an  echo  of  Jn.  iTss* 
—26.  Weshallbediangedbyheholdms(e/.2Ciff.Si3); 
seeing  Christ  we  shall  pass  into  ffis  Iftrnni.  C9«ia 
is  the  type  after  whioh  oil  God's  abOdrea  «n  to  k 
{ashioned. 

DL  4-12.  To  oommit  sin  is  a  breach  of  God's  b«. 
a  fmsbataon  of  Qod's  woik  of  redemption,  aod  tbe 
manifestation  of  a  {oinoiple  whioh  betiaya  kinship  witk 
the  devil.  A  man  begotten  of  Ood  will  be  id  bc*^ 
affinity  with  God,  for  which  reason  zightooaanea  and 
brotherly  bve  will  charsoterise  him. 

4.  sin  If  lawlennflss :  i.t.  not  the  abseooe  «<  kw, 
but  opposition  to  it.   Law  does  not  cease  to  oxisi  k*  \ 
the  Chnstian,  and  aU  opposition  to  it,  so  far  from  haa^  ' 
morally  animportant,  is  reb^on.— £.  he  was 
lasted:  *.&  at  His  Inoamatiui.   Ri^teooe  ffiaasdf. 

woA  of  Oirist  is  to  make  us  i^teona  too  (qf.  8).— 
0.  ftaUMtt  not:  ie.  haUtoalfy,  nis  seaao  being  «»- 
veyed  by  the  <3t.  tense.  Oooanonal  seta  of  am  are  ae< 
exdnded,  as  we  may  iniw  fiom  2iL — 8.  tm  tti  k»- 
glnnliv:  asin  li,  wiamotest  periodof  timeof  wtadi 
we  have  any  conoeption.~-0.  Paal  speaks  oif  ovr  bng 
"  risen  with  Qhiist,"  and,  ther^oie^  of  osr  da^  ti 
lepradnoe  Chiiat's  moral  pezfeotim.  JuAm  paAv* 
speak  of  oonvewion  as  a  new  birth,  die  entonea  Ut 
ns  of  a  new  vital  principle  whose  piodnot  most  ha  ■ 
aooord  with  its  essential  nature. — 10.  be  .  .  .  InMir 
a  retnm  to  the  teaching  of  2^1 — '12.  a>  GOita  WM  4( 
the  evil  one :  John  has  been  teaching  that  eeofc  vs 
hasamfmlanoostiyaawellaBaphyBioalaka.  Wsaat 
not  told  either  hrae  at  dsewhera  tihe  omdhaon  wIM 
made  Cain's  woribs  evil  and  Abel's  nAitoatm. 

m.  18-SL  a%ehatndoflhawoddiitoIw«faaM. 
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bat  wiUifai  the  CSuristiu  bioUieifaood  them  must  be 
love,  manifestiiif^  itself  in  deeds  of  eetf«unifioe  in 
imiiAtkin  of  Chnst's  love.  If  we  poaMss  thai  spirit 
we  ahall  be  able  to  sikeoe  inward  au^vings  as  to  our 
BtAodini;  before  Ood.  beoanae  we  obey  Him  in  that  «n 
believe  mOuist  and  loTe<KM  another.  Buoh  obedisDoe 
eosons  IBs  indwelling,  attested  by  the  gift  of  Hia  Spini. 

14.  The  teachioR  is  the  same  as  in  Sgt.  exoept  that 
Ihe  metai^ioT  has  oem  dunged,  and  the  soul's  lade  of 
oorrespcmdenoe  with  its  spiiitBat  eovironinient  is  de- 
snibed  as  death. — Vta.  An  echo  of  Mt.  52  il — 16.  In 
CSuist  and  His  Oroas  love  at  kngtit  found  a  p«rfeot 
manifeBtation,  and  human  ooodnot  in  oonseqnenoe  was 
given  »  new  standard. — 196*  90.  A  fane  paraflehsm 
would  be  obtained  and  diffionlties  in  the  orighial  re- 
lieved if,  m  hanncmy  with  several  minor  HQS.,  "  bo- 
oaoae"  was  omitted  in  sob.  The  rendering  would 
then  be ;  "  We  shall  reassure  our  heart  before  Him, 
beoatne,  if  our  heart  oondenm  ns,  God  is  ^Teatc 
our  heart."  In  any  ease  the  teaching  is  that  God 
knows  na  and  all  oonditions  of  our  life  better 
than  we  ouieelvce  do.  Hence  there  will  be  oocasioas 
when  God  will  not  endorse  t^e  oondemdiation  we  pass 
upon  onrselves.  "  Heart  "  is  here  almost  equivalent 
to  "  oonsoienoe." — 8S.  nafflS  is  in  this  and  Undred 
{dtrases  almost  equivalent  to  "  revealed  nature,"  so 
that  to  "  believe  in  the  name  of  Christ  "  is  to  oommit 
ounrives  to  Christ  as  He  stands  expressed  in  the  OospeL 
— M.  hMrtf :  by  the  inward  activity  fl<  His  ^mt  I 
the  word  imn  to  the  close  of  the  verse.  Uie  Holy 
8{arit  has  been  given  by  (^uist  to  His  CSiunA,  and  has 
been  bestowed  on  each  individual  believer. 

IV.  1-4.  A  digression.  The  referenoe  to  the  Spirit 
(334)  reminds  John  that  some  who  claimed  to  possess 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  e.g>  the  false  pmidiets,  did  so  un> 
josttfiably.  Hence  bx  readers  must  have  a  token 
whoceby  th^may  disoriminAte  bstwem  tzne  prophsti 
and  {aim.  That  token  was  the  nature  of  their  testi- 
mcNOV  oonoemine  Cfarisi.  Thus  the  Siarit  of  trath  or 
of  Cbrist  oould  be  distinguished  from  that  of  error  or 
j^ttohrisL 

1.  pron  tbs  qftrlta:  the  inimitive  Qmroh,  as  we 
leam  from  1  Oor.  12-14*,  was  lioh  in  aotivitaes  and 
experiences  sMrlbuted  to  the  operaticm  <d  the  Bofy 
Spirit.  At  tite  same  time  evil  spirits  were  believed  to 
exist  and  to  take  poBseesion  of  human  beings,  produquig 
phenomaoa  outwardly  akin  to  those  due  to  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Honce  some  mode  of  distinguishing  the  two 
operations  was  needed  (for  which  reason  "  discemings 
01  spirits  "  is  mentioned  in  I  Oor.  l2io  as  one  of  the 
oliansms).  In  t^e  case  of  men  claiming  the  inspired 
and  «Ealted  type  of  uttraanoe  known  as  "  proj^eeymg  " 
the '  test  suggested  here  is  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
message  as  regards  the  person  of  CSirist  (in  1  Cor.  I23 
it  is  the  confession  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus).  A  prophet 
to  be  genuine,  says  John,  must  proclaim  the  reality 
of  tbo  Inoemiation,  ^e  true  umon  in  Jesus  of  th» 
human  and  the  Divine. — gimeoat:  t.e.  from  the  CSiuroh 
into  the  workl  (2x9).^.  eonfoMsth  .  .  .  flsih:  other 
possible  tnuulalions  are  "  oonfesseth  Jesus  as  Oirist 
oome  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  confesseth  Jesus  (SiriBt  as 
come  in  the  flesh."  In  any  case  the  douUe  name 
suggests  the  two  sides  of  our  Ix)id'a  nature,  both  beii^ 
contained  in  His  historic  Person,  The  Incarnation 
was,  therefore,  real,  and  not,  as  the  Dooelista  taught, 
mMely  appaient.--8,  eonlMMtti  not  Jsrai;  ie,  in  the 
sense  jtun  named.  A  different,  bat  well  attested,  read- 
ing gives  OB  "  Elvery  spirit  which  annolleth  Jesus,"  i.e. 
bre^sup,aBOerinthus(e/.  Introd.)  did,  the  unity  of  His 
Divine-human  Person. — heatd;  in  apostoHo  teach- 
ing 218).— In  Uh  mill  akMdr:  it  had  found  a 


home  outside  the  Ohnzeh  in  the  wMi-OhriBtian  section 
of  sooie^.  For  "  worid  "  in  this  sense,  see  215*. — 
4.  bs  ttat  Is  ta  yw :  <«.  tiie  Spirit  of  God,  who,  as  the 
Spirit  truth,  is  neater  than  npirit  of  error  which 
k  in  the  world.  Heooe  iabe  teatuing,  to  whi(A  the 
wtnld  listens  witti  mnpsthy,  is  rejected  by  tiie 
Ohuroh.— 4.  Ws:  Jcwi  Ummf,  possiUy  also  the 
oirde  of  apostoUo  witnesses  of  whom  he  re^ids  tumself 
OS  a  tgre  {It). 

IV.  7-81.  John  retoms  to  the  tJieme  of  9ii3.,  b&- 
eaose  if  the  Chundi  w  the  home  of  truth,  still  more  is 
ft  the  home  of  lowh  The  evidence  for  our  Divine 
Bonship  is  that  the  lom  manifested  by  Ood  in  sending 
BBs  Son  for  oor  redemption-^  fset  to  whioh  the 
Choreh  beats  vitosss — issues  in  love  on  onr  part  to 
God  and  to  our  brettueD ;  love,  wh«i  mature,  casts 
oat  ieax.  Moieom  the  i»Doi  thai  we  love  the  unseoi 
God  is  tiiat  we  tore  oor  InoCher,  as  Christ  omn- 
mandsd  as. 

T.  ion  k  9t  Sod :  1.8.  is  se  peoaharly  His  product, 
answering  to  1^  deepest  thins  m  ffis  nature,  that  the 
lack  «f  love  proves  that  we  nave  no  real  knowledge 
of  God  or  kmship  to  mm.~-0.  that  ws  might  Itn 
ttkMngh  Wmt  4.  8x4>  Sii,  Jn.  3i6.— 12.  Thmgh  we 
have  BO  direct  ^ool  ol  God's  existenoe  and  indwelling, 
we  eaa  know  offfis  presenoe  within  us  by  the  brotheify 
love  whioh  it  ofeatee  (ef,  16,  334,  GaL  Saz).  This  is 
the  inward,  as  Jesus  was  the  ontmd  (Jn.  I18), 
maaitbstatim  of  the  invWble  God, — Utlm:  nrobably 
**  the  love  whkih  He  seeka  to  mate  wiUiin  nO'  That 
love  attains  fiA  dev^pment. — 14-16.  With  love  to 
the  brethren  John  links  belief  in  tibe  reality  of  the 
incamaticm  as  evidenee  of  God*s  indwelling  in  the 
soul. — 16a.  taw:  he.  towards  us  (cf.  9).  "  We  "  in 
14,  16  nfeiB  prbnaidy  to  the  apostle  and  his  (Hitde  tA 
witBesssB.  T&ey  aie  ooavinoed  ol  the  lealitv  of  God's 
love,  beoaose  they  am  oonvineed  ol  the  reauty  of  the 
bioainatioa. — tT.  HaNbl :  ^e.  by  the  mntu^  indwell- 
hig  of  God  and  the  beBevsr.-^ais  perfeet:  leaohes 
pnfeot  expression.— -Aat  .  .  .  }llig«m«nt:  }adgment 
was  always  associated  with  the  return  of  Christ  (Mt,  26 
3x).  Hcnoe  tiie  thought  hem  is  puallel  to  tiiat  in  238. 
— nb.  Christ  is  with  tlw  EUiMr,  whilst  we  are  "  in 
this  worM."  V^th  that  difilaTenoe  k»ve  makes  Him 
and  us  akin. — IS.  fear  hath  puntohment :  the  idea  that 
iear  itself  is  a  form  of  pnnishmflnt  may  be  present,  but 
the  context  ("  day  of  judgement  ")  requires  the  inters 
pretation  that  fur  implies  a  consoiouBness  of  short- 
coming and  a  consequent  expectation  of  punishment. 
Whrae  love  is  perfected,  no  such  expectation  can  exist. 
—80.  hatetta  mi  brothw:  love  to  God  and  hatred  of 
onr  fellow-Christians  cannot  ooeziBt.  The  latter  dis- 
proves the  former.— 21.  this  eommandme&t :  ef.  833. 

V.  1-6.  The  marks  of  tme  children  of  God  are  a 
correct  view  of  Christ's  person,  love  to  God  and  one 
another,  obedience  to  God's  oonunandment,  and  faith, 
this  being  the  victorious  principle  by  which  "  the 
world  "  is  ovnoome  in  its  efforts  to  t«qnpt  us  not  to 
obey  God. 

la.  See  42*.  The  full  belief  in  Jesos  as  a  Divhie- 
human  bdng  is  meant,  as  also  in  5. — 2.  when  we  lOTS 
God :  the  atgument  seems  the  opposite  of  42o,  but  the 
t»t)btem  is  Imng  approached  from  a  new  point  of  view, 
and  John  is  arguing  that  love  of  the  parent  involves 
also  love  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  bera  be- 
gotten of  ffim. — So.  Love  and  obedience  are  bound  up 
with  eadi  other. — 4.  tte  woriA :  i.t.  the  anti-Christian 
environment  (2i5*,43)  whose  evil  influences  tend  to 
make  obedience  difficult,  yet  not  impossible  to  those 
who,  being  "  begotten  of  God,"  receive  a  plentifnl  supjdy 
of^giMe.— rhatt  OWMBm;  the  ohsnge  of  tense  may 
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aiise  from  the  victory,  though  in  prooeee  of  beic 
being  reguded  as  aanired  (EOT).  If  a  victory  i 
put  bo  meant,  the  reference  may  be  to  the  iriam[ 
over  the  false  teaohen  (44),  or  to  the  Tiotoriotis  stand 
which  the  Churoh  &om  its  fotmdatioo  had,  in  virtue  of 
its  faith,  made  against  the  world. 

V.  9-12.  Beferenoe  to  the  faith  held  by  the  Churoh 
oonoeming  Christ  leads  John  to  specify  in  symboho 
tenna  what  tiiat  faith  was  and  the  witnev  by  whioh  it 
was  sustained.  Tbo  taith  bdtmgB  to  the  sphere  of 
levelatioa  and  so  has  its  souroe  in  God,  but  it  is  oon- 
firmed  by  the  spiritasl  ezperienoe  Trhidi  it  oreates  in 
the  believer. 

6.  by  water  and  blood:  i.e.  by  the  water  of  His 
baptism  and  the  blood  of  His  deaUL  The  refereooe  is 
to  two  events  in  Christ's  ministry,  one  at  its  opening 
and  the  otiier  at  its  oonBummatioD.  The  claim  <n 
Jolin  (in  opposition  to  the  fake  teachers)  is  tiiat  Jeeua 
Christ,  i.e.  the  fuU  Divine-humao  personality  of  our 
Lord,  was  as  nreseoit  and  active  in  tne  suffering  of  the 
Cross  as  in  the  oaptism  at  the  Jordan. — 7.  the  Smrit  that 
beareth  witness :  the  reference  must  be  to  the  mfluenoe 
foreshadowed  in  Jn.  I626,  which  the  Holy  Siurit  had 
exerted  in  the  Churoh  in  producing  an  awmate  view 
of  Jesus.— 8.  three  who  bur  witoess :  the  idea  is  sug- 
gested by  a  requirement  of  the  Jewish  Law  (Dt.  176). — 
the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  these  terms 
must  obviously  recall  the  meaning  in  whioh  they  have 
just  been  used,  so  that  .the  interpretation  whioh  makes 

water  "  and  "  bleod  "  refer  to  two  Christian  saora- 
ments  is  far-fetched.  John  means  that  Qirist's  bap- 
tism as  representing  'Bii  anointing  to  the  offioe  of 
Messiah,  and  the  Cross  aa  the  comwetion  of  the  woik 
ot  Fedemption,  point  to  that  high  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person  which  is  confirmed  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  Church.  The  words  In  hesVM  ...  In  earth 
found  in  the  AV  are  do  port  of  the  origiDal  text,  but 
are  an  unauthorised  though  early  interpolation. — 96. 
Divine  revelatKm  in  its  Ixoad  omtent  is  oonoraned  witii 
CbBBt,  and  justifies  tbo  view  tbat  He  is  the  Son  of  God, 
— 10.  In  him :  i.e.  in  the  ezperimoe  which  the  evan- 
gelical faith  creates.  The  Son  is  the  fountain  of 
"  etenud  life  "  (l2*}»  so  that  to  have  Him  is  to  poaseaB 
also  the  8{aritual  ezperimoe  of  which  He  is  the 
souroe. 

V.  1^-21.  OokehBloiu-^  nminder  of  the  wnter^a 


purpose,  an  assertion  of  the  value  and  also  the  Enula- 
tions  of  interoessoiy  piayer»  and  a  somiBary  of  the 
teadiiiw  of  theepiBue. 

18.  uat  .  .  .  lie:  John  wishes  his  leadera  to  ham 
no  misgiving  as  to  the  reality  of  thor  religions  oipeo- 
enoe,  though  the  appended  olause  ("  even  ...  God 
indicates  Uiat  the  seoority  is  bound  up  with  a 
view  of  Jesus. — 14(.  When  oar  prayciB  for  ooEsehm 
or  for  ottum  are  In  aoooid  with  Ood's  will,  Eb  hsaa 
and  will  answer  them.— 16.  a  dn  not  unto  daalh  . . . 
ft  Sbl  unto  death;  Uiis  distinction  has  given  nse  tc 
much  discussion.  **  Death  "  symbolises  the  hovehm 
ruin  of  the  moral  personality.  "  Unto  death  dt- 
not«8,  not  that  the  gravest  sm  actually  sod  at  ooer 
produoss  "  death,"  bnt  that  it  tooks  in  tliat  dirootum. 
has  that  tendant^.  In  the  'SAt  <d  the  *»»^tw,g  oi 
epistle  the  "  mn  unto  death  will  mean  aueh  a  vin 
of  Christ  as  saps  the  foundation  cf  &itb  and  obedieaeei 
It  is  Suoh  heresy  as  poisons  conduct.  John  evideotlT 
thought  his  heretioal  opponects  guilty  of  this  mortaJ 
sin — henoe  his  reaesertion  of  the  oraiteation  that  ni 
attached  to  every  act  of  onrighteoasaeee.  Plor  the 
view  that  certain  forms  of  apostasy  are  fatal  to  tbs 
soul,  cf.  Heb.  64--6,  t026t 

Ift^.  In  both  ezperienoe  and  hifh  the  Cfcristiis 
has  distinct  chataotenstics.  In  view  of  his  new  birtfa 
he  cannot  be  guilty  <J  habitual  sin,  but  is  ptrnta  lul 
from  it  by  the  power  of  God.  Hoteov»  be  mm  b 
Christ  a  real  Incarnation  of  God  in  man,  and  throng 
that  view  attains  to  a  right  oonoeption  ot  God  and  M» 
posaeeaion  of  "eternal  life."- — 19.  tn  tte  ti9U  SM: 
(.&  in  his  embrace.  Unlike  the  Church  which,  beeaoss 
of  its  inner  life,  is  aeoure  from  hemg  harmed  by  tbc 
evil  one,  the  ainful  world  is  wholly  in  his  powcc— 
SO.  This  Is  the  true  God :  "  true  "  here  means  "  real' 
"  genuine  "  ;  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  as  tto 
Churoh  interpreted  it,  being  thus  distingouhed  froc 
t^e  false  view  of  God  taught  by  John's  oppcoetfi- 
^ith  the  true  dootrine  was  bonnd  up  a  valid  expericscr 
(c/.  Jn.  173). — ^21.  Avoidaooe  of  the  paean  woiri^ 
mevalent  in  Asia  MTnor  may  bete  be  enjoined  (ZstcL 
But  a  serious  danger  of  that  kind  would  snraly  ban 
elicited  more  then  this  inddeatal  waraing.  "  Idob.  ' 
therefore,  more  probably  symbolises  any  form  of  ob- 
reality  or  falsehood  whioh  thieatens  to  daw  the  smf 
away  from  Chiisl^ 
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wlKHii  written?— Who  vas  "die  eleot  lady" 
ddnsBed  T  ^  tanuulatang  eitiier  "  the  lady  Eoleote," 
T**  tiie  elect  Eyria"  some  BoholaiB  have  aasigned  to  her 
'  name,  bat  with  little  plausibility,  for  nowhere  else  ia 
Soleote  found  as  a  proper  name,  and  the  order  of  tlw  Or. 
roold  have  beendinerrait  had  tlie  word  rendered  "  lady  '* 
turia)  been  a  name  instead  of  a  common  nonn.  On  the 
itoe  of  it,  therefore,  2  Jn.  appears  to  have  been  written 

0  some  unnamed  lady  of  dietmotion  (i),  a  fiist  oentuiy 
ioanteaa  of  Huntingdon,  whoae  home  was  a  centre 
f  worahip  for  the  Ouiitiaas  of  her  neighbcHiThood. 
tut  oloeer  examination  points  to  a  difi^rento^daBion. 
"hough  the  letter  begins  with  "  thy  "  and  "  thee,"  it 
asees  in  6,  8,  lo,  12  to  "  ye,"  "  yoniBelvea,"  "  your." 
Ids  artlsBB  transition  to  the  plnrai  soggeeta  that  "  the 
tdy  and  her  children  "  are  a  Christian  community 
rhich,  under  tjtat  semi-poetic  form  of  address  (c/.  1  P.  6 
3  and  the  deaonptioii  of  the  CSiundi  as  tiie  Iamb's 
bride "  Ber.  219),  the  writer  warns  ot  its  daogeor 

com  certain  fitlse  teachers.  At  the  same  tame  he 
ands  greetings  from  the  church  ("  the  children  of  thine 
leot  sister  ")  to  whi<^  he  himself  belonged.  If  the 
itter  was  written  from  Ephesos,  it  has  been  oonjeotured 
bat  it  was  suit  to  Pergamum.  The  peril  to  which  it 
bCnb  waa  akin  to  that  d«alt  witti  in  1  Jn.*  a  demal 
f  the  fall  reaK^  of  the  Inoamation. 

The  writer,  who  Men  and  in  3  Jn.  tdmply  s^lee  him- 
slf  *'  the  elder,**  writes  as  one  in  authority  over  those 
'hom  he  addreeaee.  1^  style  and  ideas  of  2  Jn.  are 
trikin^y  akin  to  those  of  1  Jn.,  though  the  oonjeotore 
hat  it  aoc»mpanied  I  Jn.  as  a  sort  of  ooToring  letter  is 
les  probable  than  the  view  that  2  Jn,  and  3  Jn.  are 
loeely  related  to  eaoh  other.  Some  ohuroh — eitlm 
^emunnm  or  one  of  tlie  other  Asian  ohurohee — having 
aoeived  1  Jn.,  received  also  on  some  later  oooasion 
rom  the  same  writer  the  short  Second  Epistle,  whilst 
iaius,  a  leading  Christian  in  the  community,  was  the 
Mipient  of  3  Jn.  2  Jn,  and  3  Jn.  are  absent  from 
imo  early  copies  of  the  NT,  e.g.  the  Syriao  Version, 
liev  were  {Hxibably  saved  from  the  oolivion  which 
efell  similar  letters  written  by  the  same  writer  as 
art  of  hia  personal  oorreepondence  to  other  Arian 
burches,  by  the  fact  that  tiiey  became  in  time  attached 
:)  the  copy  of  I  Jn.  which  belonged  to  the  ohuroh 
Meivii^  them.  In  that  way  th^  ultimately  passed 
ito  the  NT.   The  writer's  description  of  himself  as 

the  elder "  or  "  mesbyter "  has  oansed  many  to 
lentify  him  with  "  John  the  Presbyter,"  who,  on  the 
brongUi  <^  a  jpassage  in  EuseUoe,  is  regarded  by  man^ 
ibolars  as  distinot  from  the  apostle  John.  Bat  this 
onolusion,  while  plansiUe,  is  not  inevitable,  for  "  elder  " 

1  the  designation  of  an  apostle  in  1  P.  5i,  and  may 
tins  here  reasonably  represent  a  self-description  whion 
he  apostle  John  used  when  writing  to  his  friends  and 
hildren  in  Christ. 


Utmtnre^-See  under  1  Jn. 

1-3.  The  SalotatioD.— The  writer  greets  "  the  eleot 
lady  and  her  children  "  (see  Introdnctton)  on  the  gionnd 
of  their  fellowship  with  him  in  the  truth,  i.e.  the  faitii 
held  by  the  Churah  as  opposed  to  that  tau^t  by  the 
fahe  teiaohers,  Saoh  "  truth  "  became  a  boml  betwem 
the  various  members  of  the  Cburoh. 

3.  from  God  the  Father  ...  the  Son  ot  the  Father.— 
By  this  form  of  statement  the  doctrines  of  the  false 
teiaoheis  are  challenged  in  anticipation. — to  troth  and 
lo?»:  tA  troth  of  bukf  and  lovinffoflsa  of  dispoaition-- 
the  two  maiks  at  a  valid  Cauisuanily  as  hid  down 
in  1  Jn. 

4-11.  Eihortatloii  and  Warning.^ — ^The  command- 
ment of  love  given  by  Christ  to  His  Church  "  from  the 
beginning "  must  be  faithfully  observed.  Loyalty 
to  Christ  meant  that  His  follow^  must  beware  ot 
the  false  teadierB,  the  embodiment  of  Aniiidiris^ 
who  dmied  the  reidity  of  Wb  Incamaticn.  Oroond 
already  won  for  the  faith  might  be  lost.  Those 
who,  under  the  lure  of  "  advanced  "  thought,  sought 
to  beguile  othen  from  Christ's  teaching,  were  not 
Christaaus,  and  must  receive  neithra  ooontenaaoe  nor 
hospitality. 

4.  In  some  way,  possibly  through  a  vMt  from  soma 
tntvelling  evangelists  belongii^  to  the  ohuroh  ad- 
dressed, John  had  ascertained  the  fidelity  to  the  truth 
which  many  of  ite  members  exhibited. — 61.  1  Jn.  27f.*, 
53*.— 7.  gone  forth:  i.e.  from  the  Churoh  (1  Jn,  4i*). 
— world:  1  Jn.  2is*.— emifess  .  .  .  flesh:  the  double 
name,  Jesus  Christ,  is  significant.  It  expreeseB  the 
two  sideB  of  our  Lord's  personality.  The  henay  assailed 
distinguished  Jesoa  m>m  Christ,  and  dissolved  the 
unity  of  Christ's  Person.  See  1  Jn,  222,  4sL,  where, 
too,  those  who  tau^t  the  heretioid  doctrine  are  styled 
"  antichrists." — S.  Past  gains,  secured  by  the  faithful 
ministry  of  the  writer  and  others  like  mm,  were  im- 
perille(£ — 9*  The  idea  (as  in  1  Jn.  222-24)  ie  that  a 
true  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  is  neoeesaiy  to  our 
conoeptionof  QodasFatiier. — goeth  onward :  probably 
one  c«  the  catchwords  of  the  false  teachers  is  here 
allnded  to,  their  claim  befaig  that  their  teaching  repre- 
sented "  advanced  doctrine  "  into  which  all  ought  to 
move  who  made  any  pretence  to  be  "  progressive  " 
tiiinkeiB,  That "  progress,"  however,  is  delusive  which 
outs  iteelf  loose  from  the  Idstorie  facts  of  the  Christian 
faith. — 10.  John  himself  is  said  to  have  fled  when  on 
one  occasion  he  found  himself  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  false  teacher  Cerinthus.  Hera,  in  Uie  interests  of 
truth,  he  forbids  hoejntality  to  be  offered  'to  the  false 
teachers  when  they  came^ 

13.  CcmelusloD.^ — ^The  writer  refrains  from  further 
messages  beoause  he  hopes  shortly  to  visit  the  ohuroh 
and  see  its  membna. — IS.  The  memben  of  ti^  writer's 
own  ohnroh  send  gieeting  (see  InAroduotiMi). 
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"  Thh  elder  "  who  writes  thia  ehort  private  letter  muflt 
be  id«iti£ed  with  the  author  of  2  Jo.,  this  ooDcdoBion 
being  soBtoined  the  marked  resemblaaeee  in  phra^ng 
iriuoa  they  exhibit  («/.  2  Jn.  i,4,i2witJi  3  Jn.  1,^,13). 
These  resemblanoeB  have  led  some  Boholan  to  oooolode 
that  the  two  eptatlee  were  written  aboat  the  same  tim^ 
and  that  in  3  Jn.  g,  which  Weetoott  traoalates,  "  I  have 
written  a  few  worde  to  the  ohuroh,"  2  Ja.  is  referred  to. 
An  intereetang  situation  would  thoa  be  disoloaed.  The 
'*  elder  "  is  unoertain  how  hie  message  will  be  received. 
The  oommunity  has  a  loyal  seotiw,  "  the  Meads  "  of 
14,  bat  Diobephes  leads  a  party  of  opposition  to  John 
and  his  adherents.  Diotrepbes  was  Mnbtlious  (q),  and 
for  his  own  end^  was  seekii^  to  subvert  the  "  cuder'a  " 
authority  over  the  ohuiehes  in  his  sphere  of  inflneaoe. 
Hamaok  thinks  3  Jn.  belongs  to  a  1»me  when  local 
ohurohes,  previously  sabtDisfave  to  some  central  autho- 
rity like  that  oonstftnted  apDstlee  and  ontstand- 
iD^  kaden,  were  begimiitiff  to  asMrt  their  hidepeoidei^ 
DiotroirfMB  In  his  own  lAondi  wap  the  leader  of  tJie 
party  of  revolt.  Not  only  did  he  speak  dteiespeotfully 
of  John,  but  he  refused  nospitati^  to  any  friends  of 
"  the  elder  "  who,  in  the  eoorse  of  an  evangelistic  tova, 
visited  the  ohuroh.  He  also  forbade  any  member  of 
the  ohuroh  to  entertain  such  visitors,  and  expelled 
aej  who  disobeyed  Hob  prohiWtion,  as  Qalofl  ameam 
to  have  dime  (s).  levelling  evangeliats — sometimoe 
called  "  prophets " — seem  to  have  been  a  familiar 
feature  in  the  primitive  Church,  as  we  leam  from  an 
interesting  document  written  e.  a.d.  100,  called  The 
Teaching  {Didaehi)  the  Ttodve  AfostUe.  There,  since 
it  was  customary  tat  these  evangeluta  to  receive  hospi- 
talitv  from  any  ehoroh  whieh  they  visited,  deflmte 
tegoIatiMts  are  laid  down  as  to  4^e  treatment  they 
were  to  receive.  The^  were  not  to  be  given  hoemtalit^ 
for  more  than  two  days,  nor  were  they,  when  they  len 
a  particular  ohoroh,  to  receive  anything  beyond 
sufficient  food  to  sustain  them  till  they  reached  their 
next  destination.  Any  evangelist  who  asked  for  money, 
or  sought  more  than  tliese  regulations  aooorded  io 
him,  is  denounced  as  "  a  false  profdiet,"  '*  a  Chiist- 
trafBoker,"  tie.  a  man  iriio  usee  religion  as  a  cloke  for 
penonal  gain.  A  group  of  travelling  evangelists  were. 
In  Uus  instance,  going  forth  with  John's  apjanval. 
Demetrius  (12)  probably  being  their  leader  and  the 
bearer  of  this  epistle,  ue  purpose  of  which  was  to 
oommend  them  to  Gaius  so  that  he  might  entertain 
them  in  the  event  o{  the  local  ohurch  bf^og  persuaded 
by  BiofxephsB  to  rdnse  them  an  official  welcome.  TStia 
little  letter  sheds  an  interesting  light  upon  the  inner 
oonditions  of  an  early  Christian  ohuroh. 

literature. — See  under  1  Jn.  Add  Bendel  Harris, 
Exp.,  1901,  p.  194ff. ;  Hamaok,  TexU  und  ViUermehr 
unjen,  voL  xv. ;  Bartlet,  JThB,  voL  vi. 

1.  Salatatlon. — Gaius  (or  Cains)  was  a  ooromon 
BonuD  name,  being  apjeed  rtsewhege  in  tb«  NT  to 


men  belonging  to  Macedonia  (Ao.  193$),  Jterbe  (Aa  2O4) 
andOorjnth(l  Cor.  I14X  The  Gains  of  3  Jn.  may  have 
bem  distinct  from  all  tbase,  tfaon^  mAj  twditwa 
says  that  Oaioa  of  Oorintii  aoted  as  John's  aeribe,  and 
that  the  apostie  appranted  a  Gains  as  HiAfsip  at  fa- 
gamum. 

etzpranes  La 

delight  at  the  witness  borne  to  the  moral  intaerity  of 
Gains  hjr  some  who  had  risited  the  apostle.  £w  ji»yt 
tiiat  Gaius  may  have  prosperity  aq4  hnlth  oommoH 
Burate  with  bis  spdritual  wellbdng.  Qaios  is  mho  ocw- 
mended  for  ttie  hospitality  whic£  he  is  known  to  give 
to  evangelists  who  traveled  in  t4ie  intoresta  ot  the 
Gosp^  To  entertain  sueb  men  and  set  ^em  on  tfaeir 
way  in  a  worthy  fashion  was  graoiooa  snrioe  to  tho  tntb. 

8.  brethrm:  possiUy  the  visitora  reported  to 
"  tiie  elder  "  tiie  faets  named  in  2  Jn.  4. — &  bnttna 
and  itnUBgw:  these  wookl  be  OiriBtiaaB  om^elkd. 
lor  some  naaaOf  to  tnivel,  and  espeeiaify  itoMnal 
evaBgelists,  who  went  fcwth  bom  smne  Cbrntiau  oon- 
monitrv  to  visit  otitfflr  chnnjies  and  to  break  up  aev 
ground  (see  Inteodnotion^  Snob  Chriwtiaiwi  mah 
teoeived  hospitality  from  brother  Ohristiaiu,  the  pabbe 
inns,  because  of  thedr  low  moral  tone,  beioff  nndesraUi 
hal^og-ldaoes  tor  Christian  tnveUeta  ana  erongclMfc 
(p.  616).— 6w  ths  ehnnh:  ie.  that  to  nidoh  tih«  vrits 
beloDged.— 7.  ttw  Naiiw:  i.e,  that  of  Cbiiat  Uf.  M 
S4of.),  They  went  forth  out  of  Jove  for  Cbast  and 
zeal  for  the  Gospel  For  tiiat  vsason,  aod  to  ansd 
contact  with  idolatry,  they  were  unwilling  to  aoeept  the 
hoeiMtality  eometimee  off^ed  Uiem  in  beatbea  hoMs. 

9-11.  Pi<^pheB  and  hli  EfD  Ddn^t^Tbia  leading 
official  in  the  ohurdi  vhieh  Gains  was  a  member  a 
deoonnoed  because  of  his  amUtion,  and  his  inhospitaUB 
treatment  of  **  the  elder  **  and  his  frienda. 

9eh  See  In1»)duotion.  Diotrepbes:  his  nua 
("nourished  of  Zeus")  soggeets  heathen  fatrtfa.  He 
appears  to  have  been  ws  leaSung  official  of  hie  drnnh; 
beyond  this  nothii^  is  known  of  blm. — 10.  aartatt  .  .. 
ebureh:  i.e.  expelled  tltem  from  membei^p.  Thii 
BUggeste  that  Diotre|diB8  was  a  presiding  eloe^  aad 
tiieielore  one  who,  1^  viitoe  ot  Us  oSBob,  oa^hft  hfar 
seU  to  have  entertained  Johp's  misBimiaiiBa, 

IB.  OommwdatloB  of  Demetrins. — He  was  probaUj 
the  bearer  of  this  letter  and  one  of  tiie  vmtgeXiA. 
The  name  was  so  oommon  that  any  idaatifieatioa 
the  Demetrius  of  Aa  1934  imiKobabla. 

18-14.  OosdndML— The  writer  adda  no  moo  to- 
oanae  he  hemes  soon  to  visit  Gains.  'Bo  Mnda  giaetiiig 
from  himsuf  sod  others.— 14w  tki  UiBia:  tuk 


almost  a  tedmieal  ezpreeskm  deno^Qg  an  inner  einh 
in  the  ohurohes  to  which  tiie  writer  and  Oaios  beloond. 
Those  constituting  eaoh  group  were  drawn  to^soiff 
by  moral  affinities  and  love  of  the  troth.  Ha«  "  the 
friends  "  at  £![diesns  send  a  greeting  to  QftinB  aid  "  the 
friends  "  in  hit  ohnioh. 
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'bs  aattiOT  of  this  vritang  dflooribes  liiina^  as 

JadaB,  a  servaDt  of  Jeeus  Ch^  and  brotbff  of 
unes."  He  plainly  implies  {17)  that  he  was  not  an 
postle,  and  he  must  be  disUogaMhed  from  Jndas^  the 
3D  of  Jamea  (Lk.  6x6,  Aa  I13,  where  AV  wrongly  haa 

brother  oiJamm,"  t^.  Jn.  I43a. "  Jodaa,  noilHuioi"). 
[  the  epifltfe  IB  genuine,  he  must  b«  identified  wMii  the 
odas  mentioned,  tc^t^t^  witii  James,  in  Hk.  63 
■S.  Mt.  135s),  as  one  of  tiie  "  brethren  of  Uie  Lord." 
fe  is  not  mentioned  by  name  elsewhere  in  the  NT, 
od  the  only  reference  to  him  in  eooleaiastio^  history 
I  in  the  stoiy,  told  by  Hegesippus.  of  the  arrest,  in 
benign  of  DomitiBn,  <tf  the giaadiimB of  Jnde^  "■•id 
D  have  been  the  Lord's  brothec  alter  the  flesh" 
Biuel^  Sod.  Bist.,  iii  19/.).  We  may,  however, 
ondode  that  as  one  of  the  "  bietiiTea  of  tiie  Lord  " 
e  joined  himself  to  tiw  apostotio  baud  before  the  Day 
f  PenteooBt  (Ao.  I14}  and  soon  oame  to  ooonpy  a 
lomiueat  [Jaoe  in  tbo  CSboroh  (cf.  1  Oor.  9s). 

Antteitlei^^l.  Bxtenul  Evkkaee.  The  epistie 
ras  aooepted  by  dement  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  a 
ommmtsry  on  it ;  by  Origen,  with  some  hjssbvw  ;  and 
y  Tertullian,  who,  however,  idmtified  the  author  with 
be  apostle  Jndaa.  It  is  inoladed  in  the  Muratorian 
^OQ  (cf.  p.  595)  and  in  the  Osnon  of  tiie  Oounoil  of  Osz^ 
bege  (a.d.  897).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  olassed  by 
JusebinB  among  the"  di8|mted  books,"  and  later  writen 
nierally  show  some  hesitatioo  in  aooepting  it,  lliis, 
owever.  ww  laobaUy  due  to  tiie  taet  that  {kmu  Ihs 
hiid  oentanr  tmwaids  the  Assornvtion  of  Uobbs  and 
be  Book  of  Skurah,  from  which  Jude  freely  borrows, 
regarded  wit^  snspioion.  IntJtetimeoiTertnlliaii 
ude's  diieot  leferenoe  to  Enoch  (g)  was  reguded  as 
Mionising  Snooh ;  but  in  the  time  of  Jeronte,  as  he 
xpressly  says,  it  led  many  to  njeot  Jude^  We  may 
mdode  that  the  wide  cdnolatioii  sod  genenl  aooept- 
noe  ot  ^listle  at  Una  end  of  the  seoond  century, 
ospite  its  brevity,  its  lack  of  positiTfl  teoohing,  and  its 
dmittedly  n<m-apoetolic  anthomhip,  is  strong  evidence 
f  its  auUtenticity.  8.  Intcffnal  evidsiMe.  It  has  been 
mintained  that  the  episUe  dates  bom  the  seoond 
antory.  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  work  of  Jade, 
n  the  following  greunds :  (a)  That  the  author  lo<^ 
aok  on  the  apostolic  age  as  distant  and  anthorita- 
>ve  "  4,  i7)>  But  an  examination  of  the  passa^ 
1  question  (see  hdow)  shows  that  this  inter^etation 
f  them  is  not  necessary.  (6)  That  the  false  brethren 
enounced  were  "  sectmd-oentuiy  Onostios  "  (4,  8,  19). 
kit  so  little  is  said  of  their  teaching  that  there  are 
ot  Bufiioient  data  to  substantiate  tim  view ;  further. 

Cor.  shows  ns  that  we  need  not  look  beyond  the 
postolio  a^  for  the  exjeteooe  within  the  Ghnroh  ol 
aoh  evH-hTUH  as  are  hen  denounced,  (e)  That  ^ 
uthor  makes  use  ot  Enoch  and  the  Assumi^n  of  Moses 
two  late  Apoonphal  books."  At  one  time  great 
tress  was  laid  on  thu  isct,  but  as  it  is  now  generally 
eld  that  both  v«m  written  bebin     during  the  lii»- 


time  of  Jesus,  this  aigummt  breaks  down.  It  may, 
tberefbre,  be  asserted  that  whatever  fone  there  is  m 
these  arguments,  it  is  not  soflioient  to  outweiph  the 
strong  external  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  tihat 
the  author  lays  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  on  apostle, 
his  humility  in  describing  fafanwlf  as  "  bralher  of 
James '*  lauiM-  than  as  "toother  d  the  Lend,"  and 
that,  after  the  salutation,  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
develop  his  identity  with  Jnde  (euitzast  2  V,\ 
render  the  view  that  the  epistle  is  pseudonymous 
improbable^ 

Date  and  Datttnatton^l)  If  the  epistte  is  goimne^ 
it  oan  hardly  have  been  written  later  than  1.D,  80. 
(]^gesippas*s  account  td  the  grandaoos  of  Jude  implies 
that  their  arrest  took  place  early  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian  and  that  Jnde  was  already  dead.)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  have  been  written  after  Romans 
(24!)  and  the  Pastorals  (18),  i.e,  after  a.j>.  63.  (2)  The 
view  of  the  false  l»ethren  are  similar  to  those  which 
we  see  from  1  Oor.  to  have  existed  in  the  Gentile 
churches,  and  we  may  oonolude  that  the  readers  were 
Gentiles— a  oouolusion  strengthened  by  the  refraenoe 
in  3  to  '*  our  common  salvation  *' — "  he  writes  as  a 
Hebrew  CSiristian  to  Gentile  Christians "  (Chase). 
Though  tiie  salutation  is  general,  it  would  seem  that 
the  epistle  was  addressed  to  some  particular  ohuroh,  or 
oharohee,  in  whioh  Hbo  author  had  some  special 
interest  and  abont  whidi  he  had  Just  reoelved  dis- 
mdethig  new*  (at).  (3)  We  can  gather  nothing  imn 
uie  epistle  as  to  the  pmoe  of  Its  oompoeition.  Chase 
suggests  tihat  it  was  written  at  Jwosalem  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Pastoral  E[dBtlee  and  addressed  to 
the  CSioioh  at  Antiooh  in  Sj^ia,  This  is  a  plausible 
oon}eoture,  but  not  more  oan  be  said.  If  the  epistle 
belrags  to  the  second  century,  we  really  know  notiiiog 
eith«r  as  to  its  author  or  its  destfaiation;  of  the 
vuions  views  su^;ested,  that  of  Hamaok  (see  Banday* 
Inspiration,  pp.  379-382)  is  the  most  ;^bable. 

Relation  to  8  Petsr. — A  comparison  of  ibn  two 
epistles  malcee  it  plain  that  tiMe  is  some  literary 
o(muexion  betwsMi  them  («/.  especially  Jude  4-16  and 
2  P.  2i-i8 ;  Jude  lyt  and  2  P.  3zL).  The  qnestion 
arises,  whioh  of  the  two  borrowed  from  the  othw. 
Apart  from  the  gmetsl  grounds  on  which  a  late  date 
is  assigned  to  2  P.  (see' p.  918),  an  iadependent  com- 
parison of  the  parallel  passages  shows  tine  priority  of 
Jude.  This  is  the  ooncfusion  of  most  modem  soholara 
(thou^  Zahn,  Bigg,  and  others  maintain  the  priority 
of  2  P.).  "  The  impression  whioh  they  leave  on  my 
mind  is  that  in  J.  we  have  the  first  thought,  in  P.  the 
seoond  thoiwht ;  that  we  oan  generally  see  a  reasm 
irtiy  P.  abaoM  have  altered  J.,  but  very  rarely  a  naaoa 
why  iriiat  we  read  in  P.  should  have  been  altered  to 
what  we  find  in  J."  (Mayor).  "  The  various  lines  of 
argument  converge  and,  so  as  demooBtration  is 
possible  in  Itteniy  qnestionB,  demonstnate  the  sriority 
of  Jnde"(CaiM»). 
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The  puipoee  <tf  the  ejostie  is  purely  practioal ;  it 
ooDtainB  utUe  teaching  and  la  not  partioolaily 
edifying. 

litenton. —  Commeniariea:  (a)  Lumby  (Sp.), 
Ptummer,  BouMtt  (CeatB),  Ptumptre  (CB),  HiteheU 
(WKT);  (&)  J.  B.  Mayor,  Bigg  (ICC),  J.  B.  Mayor 
(EGT),  Jamea  (OGT) ;  Ic)  Windwoh  (HNT),  von  Soden 
(HG),  Bnrger  (KHS).  HoUmann  (SNT).  Koopf  (Mmr.), 
S9itta.deZinan  ;  (d)  nnmiiwr  (Ex.B},  Salmond  (FG>. 
OOter  lateratfwrt :  .utioles  in  Diotionanes  and  Enoyclo- 
pndias  (espeoiaUy  Chaw  in  HDB),  DisouBsiona  in 
testoriee  ol  the  Apoetolio  Age,  latroduotions  to  NT ; 
JThS,  vi  391fl.  669£[. ;  Jones,  The  NT  in  the  Twen- 
tieth  Century,  343-60. 

1-4.  The  author  had  intended  to  write  them  a  pastoral 
letter,  but  (nroamBtaooas  have  made  it  neoeamy  for 
him  to  write  in  a  difierant  etrain  and  to  exhort  them 
tooontoodeanmUyfcurthefaHb.  These  ainranutaDoee 
were  the  preeenoe  in  their  midst  of  false  brethrm — 
whose  doom  was  wpcHnted  long  ago — men  dmying 
Jesufi  QxaA,  their  Btaster  and  I^rd,  by  their  TioKKu 
Uvea. 

8.  flMblih  .  .  .  mto  Am  faints :  this  r^neaioe  to 
the  faith  as  "  a  fixed  and  final  deposit "  is  said  to 
prove  the  late  date  of  the  epistle :  but  the  same  oon- 
oeprtioa  of  "  the  faith "  is  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Episttea;  ^.  also  GaL  123,  Rom.  lOs,  Eph.  45. — the 
UlntS,  (.e.  QiristianB :  the  phrase  does  not  suggest  that 
the  writer  regards  those  to  whom  the  faiUi  was  de- 
livered as  bdon^ng  to  an  earlier  generation  than  those 
to  whom  he  writes. — 4.  of  old  set .  .  .  emdemnation: 
render,  "  who  were  long  set  iartii  in  wiiting  to 
tins  doom,"  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tiiat  *^the 
writing  "  is  some  early  Christian  dooummt  (possibly 
2  P.)  and  to  see  here  proof  of  the  late  date  of  Jnde  (or 
of  t^e  priority  of  2  P.).  The  writing  is  the  OT  with 
ite  deaunoiatioQ  of  evil-livers.  Jude  has  not  yet 
sud  what  tiie  doom  is ;  it  is  described  in  tjie  next 
eeotion. 

6-7.  Three  examples  are  given  as  nrealingtiie  doom 
of  Buoh  evil-livers:  the  faitUees  Israetitee  in  the 
wilderness,  who  were  destroyed ;  the  faUen  angels, 
who  are  kept  in  bonds  under  darkness  until  the 
Judgment  Day ;  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  iriikih 
suffered  the  pusishment  of  eternal  fire. 

6.  The  nn  of  the  Migels  was  twofold :  (a)  "  thery 
hept  not  tiieir  own  principality,"  the  sphnre  allotted 
to  them  by  God  (Dt  32b,  Enooh  I813  2I3)— the  sin  of 
pride  or  disobedienoe  ;  (b)  "  they  left  their  proper  baM- 
tation,"  they  came  down  to  earth  (Gen.  61-4* ;  Enoch, 
paaeim) — the  sin  of  lust ;  the  fall  of  the  i^els  through 
last  is  one  of  the  main  subjoote  in  HiiooIl  The 
tradition  aa  to  their  punishmeat  is  derived  from 
EwMdi  (c/.  104,12,  643).  (1*01  the  use  of  Enooh  by 
Jade,  see  the  paiaUels  quoted  by  CSiaae.)  The  whole 
passage  should  be  oompared  with  2  P.  21-9,  which  is 
baaed  on  it. 

The  false  brethren  sin  in  like  manner.  In 
their  "  dreamings,"  i.e.  vain  oonooits  ("  yielding  to 
their  own  wayward  fuioiee,"  Chase),  they  are  Hoentious 
and  rebeUiooB.  They  despise  the  Lordship  (8*)  and  rail 
at  the  ^orioua  ones  (c/.  mg.).  Unlike  Bbohad,  who  in 
his  oontrovorsy  witii  t^ie  devil  did  not  abuse  him,  they 
do  not  fear  to  utter  abuse  upon  things  which  are 
beyond  their  knowledge  (t,e.  the  Lordahip  and  the 
glorious  ones) ;  and  in  the  carnal  t^gs  which,  like 
msxo  animals,  they  do  undeistand,  they  are  destroyed. 
They  are  oompaied  to  Cain,  to  Bidaain,  and  to  Korah. 
They  are  as  dangerous  aa  hidden  rooks,  selfish  as 
shepherds  who  <»ly  feed  themselves,  nseleaB  as  floating, 
waterleas  clouds  or  barren  trees,  disobedient  as  wander- 


ing stars  (which  "  keep  not  tb^  own  minoipali^ 
their  sin  is  like  that  of  the  feUen  angels  and  tbof  an 
doomed  to  the  same  fote — see  on  6).  It  was  to  t^eat 
also  that  Enoch  spoke  whsa  he  foretold  the  final 
judgmwit.  They  are  discontented,  licentious,  boAstfcl, 
unprincipled  aeli-seekeiB.  The  whole  paasagp  sJioaid 
be  compared  with  2  P.  210-17, 

8.  dominion:  render,  the  Xx>rdBhip,  i.e,  CSuiat  or 
God:  DidaOt*  4i  iriiraossoeyer  the  L<oiditiip 
speateth,  there  h  the  Lord  dl^nltlas:  leodar.  the 
glorious  onee,  i.e,  the  heavenly  beings  (2  P.  210*).— 
9.  The  story  of  Mohael  is  taken  from  ti»  AaEaxapum 
of  Moses.  The  devil  claimed  the  body  of  Moaes  oa 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  murderer  (Ex.  Sit).  "Bat 
was  Uasj^my  which  Michael  would  not  fo^mte,  jv. 
he  forbcwe  to  oha^  tiw  <levil  irtth  Uaw^iemy;  and 
merely  said :  "  Hie  Lord  leboke  theoi."  Ti»  aUxj  a 
not  found  in  that  fragment  of  the  Assomptioa  wnieh 
has  been  [nieaerved,  but  its  preeeooe  in  the  orwrnsl 
woric  is  well  attested  {cf.  Cwment  of  Alexanmia's 
Commentary  on  Jude;  also  Origen,  de  Prtiux  ni,  iL  U 
— 11.  In  the  way  ol  Cain :  lalse  Inethnn  w: 
murderers,  and  there  is  an  element  of  exaggeiatiaii  in 
the  oompariflon,  which  ^obably  aoooanis  for  3  P.'s 
omission  of  it ;  but  cf.  Wisd.  IO3,  where  Cain  is  re- 
garded as  a  typically  unrighteous  man.  Jade  emph»- 
sizee  mainly  the  un^eonnees  (**  the  error  ")  of  Bakaa 
(No.  26,  the  sin  of  Baal-Peor ;  cf.  Rev.  214) ;  in  3  P, 
tbe  emphasis  is  rather  on  his  covetouanesBL  Eoak 
despised  the  authority  of  Moses  (Nu.  16).  as  As 
false  brethren  despised  the  rulers  of  the  <^anh.— 
12.  lom-fMSti:  2  P.  2i3«  Takeo  in 
"  eh^dmda  that  feed  themselves,"  and  the  dtaqp  of 
making  "  separations "  (19),  we  may  suppose  tt* 
reference  is  to  such  disordeis  aa  are  mentumed  ia 
connexion  with  the  "  Lord's  Supper "  at  Oorintli 

1  Cor.  11 18-32).— 14.  Enoch,  the  serenUi  from  Aim 
Uf,  Oen.  5) :  the  quotation  is  based  on  two  paassfee 
m  the  introducti<Hi  to  the  Book  of  Ekioch  (I9  aod  5»\ 

m.  But  lemmbw  the  woidB  of  the  apost^  how  tbn- 
wamed  you  that  in  the  last  tames  snoh  men  'wooU  be 
found.  Thispsssageplainlyimpliesthatthe  writer  was 
not  himself  an  apostie;  some  critics  maintain  that  H  sin 
implies  that  the  epistle  dates  from  the  eub-apost(& 
But  the  past  to  which  the  writer  refers  was  the 
tune  irtten  those  whom  he  is  addieflsing  had  reoeiwl 
(oal  instroetioii  bom  ti»  apostles— cff  sorae  of  tliw ; 
that  period  of  pnsonal  interoourse  was  now  pwt, 
not  neoessarily  beoaose  the  apostka  were  dead,  bat 
beoanse  .th^  were  no  longer  living  in  th»t  neigh- 
bourhood. If  we  suppose  that  the  ^paatle  va> 
addressed  to  Antioch,  the  language  is  quite  oonratest 
with  the  situation  in  a.ik  63-64,  when  Peter  aoi 
mm  in  Borne  and  the  other  apostka  had  hh 
Baketinei 

18.  The  same  piopheoy,  expanded  so  as  to  indodc 
an  anticipation  of  the  dei^  of  the  Parooaaa,  is  errcB 
in  -2  P,  33,  though  2  P,  gives  it  as  his  own  pro^eej- 
It  has  been  ur^ed  that  ^de  is  here  quoting  2  pTaod 
^ving  apostolic  authority  to  it,  Bot  the  propl»«-r 
Itself  was  plainly  a  oonstajit  elnnent  in  the  mpoKbdk 
teaching  (cf.  1 1^  4i,  2  Tim,  3i-5,  Ac  SO^X  sod 
Jade's  reference  to  it  in  no  way  impUw  dependenoe  oa 

2  p.  The  [nobability  is  that  the  writer  of  3  P..  fiii&« 
the  prophecy  attributed  by  Jude  to  the  aposttss,  mota 
it  as  his  own,  in  order  still  fartiier  to  —^yMiji  ba 
identity  with  Peter. 

19-S^  These  Use  loethno  make  divinoai  amoig 
yon,  bnt  do  yon  btuld  np  yotoMlvw  1^  mraiM  of  ygor 
most  holy  faith.  As  regards  thMn,  show  merty  to- 
wards those  who  are  in  aoabt ;  mm  otibets* 
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m  from  the  fire  whioh  is  oonHmning  thom ;  Aow 
my  to  otheiB,  yet  fear  leet  jou  be  ooataminated  by 
m. 

9.  separatf ons :  cf.  the  vanung  against  those  who 
se  divisions  in  Rom,  I617 ;  the  diviBiooa  were 
bably  social  {<^.  i6»  "  lespeot  of  persona  "),  saoh  as 
referred  to  in  1  Ow.  11  wul  Jas.  2i. — SSL  oa  sane 
«  m«nj  who  an  In  donbt:  or  possibly,  "  some 
lute  when  itney  dicmte."  The  text  of  both  verses 
most  onoertain.  Posnbly  the  original  text  only 
tained  two  obuuee  and  the  text  adopted  in  KV 


may  be  (xmflate ;  "  some  save,  plaoking  them  from 
the  fire ;  some,  who  dispute,  pily  in  fear  "  (so  Bi^) ; 
see  WH,  voL  it.  v.  I06fi.  The  two  veises  may  be 
compared  with  DidacM,  ii.  7.  "  It  is  oonoeivable  that 
porta  of  the  DidacM  an  vUimeUely  the  work  of  the 
author  of  this  epistte  "  (ChaaejL — 2it  The  epistle  oon- 
oludes  with  a  dozolo|^,  wluoh  botii  bt  form  and 
language  shoold  be  oompaied  with  Uie  doxology  in 
Rom,  I625-37.  Note  the  adTaooed  Chxistokigy— 
Qlory  to  Qod  through  Jesaa  duist  fnun  all  etemify 
to  afl  et«nut!y.  Anwa 
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REVELATION 


By  Profemob  H.  T.  ANDREWS 


danetia  Am  Book.— The  Book  of  Berelation  ia 
nniqne  as  £ar  as  tiie  NT  is  oonoemed,  and  faaa  fbv 
points  of  affinity  with  other  NT  wiitiiijra,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  onique  in  Jewish  or  Jewish-^uiiitian  )iter»- 
tare.  It  is  tjie  bloeaom  ajid  fmit  of  the  great  apooa- 
fyptio  movement  whii^  grew  up  in  the  eenturr  before 
and  the  oHttory  after  Christ.  No  one  oan  hope  to 
tmdentand  the  book  tall  he  has  made  himaelf  familiar 
vith  this  movtanent,  aaA  the  stad^t  is  recommended 
to  approach  the  study  of  it  by  reading  oarefully  the 
artiole  on  Apooalyptio  Litcrataie  (pp.  ^1-435).  What 
Daniel  is  to  the  OT  and  Bnooh  and  4  iSxi.  aire  to  later 
Jewish  literature,  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  to  tho  NT. 
Until  the  signifioanoe  of  the  apooalyptio  movement  it 
pnmerly  apTH«oiated,  Berelation  inlf  moam  a  q^inx 
xidw  to  the  modem  reader,  and  the  Talae  of  its 
meesoge  will  be  oomptet«Iy  missed. 

The  IntarpretafioQ  of  the  Book.— Many  methods  of 
interpretation  have  been  su^eeted.  (a)  One  school  of 
interpreters  (generally  known  as  the  Futurists)  main- 
tains that  the  propheoiea  of  the  book  still  nfer  to  the 
(uta»,  and  we  most  wait  for  the  end  of  tite  world 
before  they  will  be  realised.  Such  a  theory,  however, 
oannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  writer's  own 
explioit  statement  that  his  utterances  most  shortly 
come  to  pass  (li).  He  did  not  place  the  fulfilment  m 
his  prophecies  in  the  dim  and  distant  future  :  be  looked 
for  tb^  realisation  in  his  own  day.  (b)  Another  view 
lef^aidB  the  book  as  a  diagram  of  hiatory  from  tiw 
wnter's  own  time  to  the  end  of  t^e  worid.  Part  of 
it,  therefore,  has  been  fulfilled ;  part  is  now  in  oourae 

I  of  fulfilment ;  part  still  belongs  to  the  future.  This 
is  known  as  t^e  historical  mc^od  of  interpretation. 
Tiaa  theory  ia  open  to  the  same  objections  as  t^ 
Futurist,  and  it  has  the  additional  dimcolty  to  meet 
that  thoii)^  histoiy  has  now  gone  on  toe  neady  2000 
yean,  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  faintest  traoo  of  its 
oatiine  in  tiie  Book  of  Revelation,  (c)  The  true  theory 
ia  known  as  the  Pieterist,  and  maintains  that  the 
writer  had  solelv  the  needs  of  his  own  age  in  view 
when  he  wrote  tne  book.   The  dr^a  belongs  entirely 

<  to  the  past.  The  vision  of  the  author  never  extended 
beyond  the  first  century.  The  Apocalypse  was  an 
attemnt  to  solve  the  problems  whioa  faced  the  Barly 
CburoK.  Dke  all  other  apocalyptic  writen,  the  author 
of  Revelation  could  see  no  escape  from  the  diffiouHies 
of  the  hour,  except  br  a  Divine  intenrention  whicb 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  aga. 

The  atoaUon  In  whleh  the  Book  was  WrittaL--The 
book  was  writtm  to  meet  an  extoemel^  grave  situation. 
Persecution  had  broken  out  on  all  sides.  The  writer 
himself  bad  been  exiled  to  Patmos.  Though  the  name 
of  only  one  martyr  (Antipaa)  is  given  (3i3),  there  is 
every  indication  that  martyrdoms  were  M  frequent 
ooonrrenoe.  At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  for 
instMiee,  the  writer  sees  "  underneath  the  altar  the 
nab  of  then  that  had  ban  dra  for  the  void  of  God 
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and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held  **  (ttg).  A 
systematic  attempt  was  being  made  to  esteblisi  Obv- 
worabip  on  an  extensive  scale.  An  edict  was  iauai 
that  "  as  many  as  should  not  worship  tb»  image 
the  beast  should  be  killed  "  (ISis).  The  devotees  d 
the  oult  of  Gsaar  wore  a  special  mark  "  on  their  rigU 
hand  or  upon  their  forehead."  and  all  who  had  no: 
received  the  '*  mai^  of  the  beast,"  as  it  was  called,  tue 
boycotted  in  the  mai^ets  and  ostzaoised  in  social  tk. 
This  olaah  between  Christianity  and  Onaar-woniup 
entailed  untold  suffering  upon  the  foUowen  td  OusjA 
To  inofesB  the  Christtan  faitii  meant  the  r^  of 
mat%idom  and  the  certainty  c^petty  peraeonticn  is 
the  ordinary  avocationB  of  life.  The  Btr&m  had  beeoae 
wdL-nigh  intoleiable,  and  a  wholesale  waoiifioe  al  lib 
ieemed^  inevitable  if  Ouistianity'was  to  maintam  in 
inte^ty.  It  was  no  w<mder  that  la»e  nnmheB  of 
Chrutians  grew  weak  in  the  faiA  and  oompniBiiad 
their  religion. 

The  lUssage  U  the  Book.— It  was  to  meet  ^ 
sitoation  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  waa  vnttao. 
The  writer  had  inherited  fntm  the  paat  Ham  gns: 
ideas,  (a)  lake  all  Christiana  of  ^  time  ba  bdwnd 
in  the  near  return  of  Christy    (b)  like  all  apooalyplK 
writers  he  held  that  before  the  rad  God  woold  iaternDt 
in  human  history  to  vindicate  trutli  and  xightecKHnca 
and  save  His  people  from  their  foes,    (e)  Tl^  intn- 
vention  would  mean  a  day  of  judgmoit  tat  the  wodd.' 
the  destouotion  of  Antiohnst,  and  the  estabUahmntrf 
a  kingdom  of  salntfl.  In  tiw  Bot^     Renriatxn  tbi 
three  great  ideas  axe  apfdied  to  the  oriBiB  which  ec*- 
fronted  ^e  Church  in  tlw  first  oentuiy.    The  prospect 
seemed  so  ho|ielee8  that  no  human  way  of  eseape 
appeared  possible.   Faith,  thereftne,  demanded  tUt 
God  should  act,  and  in  the  firet  century  Divme  motim 
could  only  follow  the  lines  which  had  beea  laid  don 
in  apooalyptio  literatoie.   The  Book  oi  Bevelatiga  ii! 
^ht  in  ajwiiT"i"g  that  God  most  come  to  the  MOoe 
ma  peoi^ ;  it  is  wrctfu;  only  whan  it  oMenfili  tot' 
describe  the  mode  in  which  the  delivefanoe  mnatanrn." 
Its  lurid  pictures  of  the  oat^xmring  of  Qod's  watt 
were  not  realised,  bat  its  [vomise  of  Brrine  ■nocoer 
and  help  for  the  atskdEBa  Gbanh  wm  a^rTmilar*^ 
fulfiUed. 

The  Unl^  of  the  Book.— Iliete  has  been  mwh  dan*- 
aion  in  recent  years  as  to  whether  the  bo^  fa  thewodt 
of  an  original  prophet,  or  whether  it  embodieB  a  Jtrnk 
Apocalypse  or  at  any  rate  some  old  Jewish  e^noa^nas 
material.  One  of  the  most  advanced  theones  ia  vat 
of  Visoher,  who  maintains  t^t  the  bulk  ot  the  book  ■ 
a  Jewish  work  to  which  the  author  has  addbd  a  Om^Hm 
introdnctifai  (1-3)  and  appendix  (23)  and  mmm  lahr 
polatioiu  in  ^e  gmeial  body  of  tue  weak,  Tkia  w 
IB  at  fint  sight  very  attractive.  Hanaok  mm,  kt 
instance,  that  when  he  first  read  it»  "  tfaoA  M»  as  H 
wrae,  BotABB  horn  my  eyes,"  It  hM  na^  hmmwm, 
wm  genenl  mppoitt  beoMne  mosk  wilm  IhI  that 
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the  Guistian  elemmta  aie  inextrioabfy  woven  into  the 
falaio  of  the  book,  and  oannot  be  as  easi^  aepatated  I 
as  Vtooher  imagiuM,   Hie  very  aimriUdty  ox  the  theory 
seenu  to  be  fatal  to  it.   More  oomplioated  theories  ]ika  ' 
thoae  of  Wey^d,  Spitta,  and  Schmidt  aaBtuoe  the  'i 
existence  of  two  or  even  three  Jewish  oouroee  whioh  ' 
have  been  Inoorpotated  in  the  present  wo^    It  is 
impoflaible  to  describe  these  bvpotheeeB  in  detail  here, 
bnt  a  full  aooount  may  be  loond  in  Moffiitt's  QtT, 
pp.  480-491.  The  view  vhiob  finds  most  aooeptanoe 
among  modem  sobolufl  is  that  the  book  on  the  whole 
is  a  unity,  bat  t^t  the  author  freely  used  not  bo  much 
a  Je>wi8h  Apocalypse  but  apooalyptio  msterlal  taken 
from  many  scraroes.   There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to       amount  of  this  matehal  wliioh  has  been 
embodwd  in  tlie  book,  bat  most  aoholazs  an  agreed 
that  it  mdodes  lli"!)  and  12.  UaoT  writios  ^luk 
that  there  axe  interpolations  in  7,  8,  13,  18,  and  19 
{see  Mofiatt,  pp.  493-496). 

The  Drama  <rf  tlM  Bwrt^— One  of  the  great  proUMUs 
is  to  deoide  whether  there  is  any  real  movement  in  the 
plot  ol  the  book,  os  whether  the  difietmt  aoeoee  simply 
reoapitulate  the^same  podtiou.  Is  the  book  a  drama 
in  wniob  tbsre  is  a  steady  progroee  towards  the  olimax, 
or  does  it  resemble  a  mirMts  {day"  in  whitdt  the 
diffaieut  aoenes  are  looeely  thrown  together  without 
any  uni^  of  der^pment  T  Do  the  "  seven  trumpets  " 
and  "  the  seven  bowls  "  represent  an  advanoe  on  "  the 
seven  seab  "  or  are  they  simply  a  repetition  T  Muoh 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  both  views.  As  the  book 
stands,  there  is  certainly  mnch  repetition,  bat  at  the 
same  time  thne  is  a  movement  of  iba  drama.  The 
appeuanoe  of  Antiohxist  in  the  second  half  <d  tiie 
book  marks  a  real  advimoe  upon  the  ^ition  roMshed 
in  the  first  half.  Huob  of  the  repetition  may  be  due 
to  tba  writer*!  desire  to  keep  the  number  seven  " 
throughout.  llteTe  are  indications,  foe  instance,  tbat 
there  were  only  four  seals  in  the  source  which  the 
writer  need,  and  aooording  to  J.  Weiss  and  Cbades 
theie  were  oriaina%  only  three  trumpets. 

The  OoDtoui  of  the  Book  may  be  tabulated  tm 
loUowst 

I.  Pielade  (1-3). 

EThe  IntioduotoiT  Vision. 
The  Letten  to  uie  Seven  Chorohes. 
L  IV  Sev<»  8e^  (4-6). 

(a)  Scene  1.  The  Vision  of  Heaven  (4f.). 

(b)  Scene  2.  The  Plagaee  of  the  Seven  Seats  (6). 
UL  First  Interlude  (7) :   The  Sealing  of  the  Be- 
dimed on  Earth  and  in  Heaven. 

TV,  Act  II.  The  Seven  TrumpeU  (St), 
v.  Second  Interlude  (lOf.)  in  two  parte. 

(a)  The  Vision  of  the  Strong  Angel  and  the 
Little  Book  (10). 

£The  Vidob  of  the  two  Witnesees  (II1-14). 
t  lU  (12f.). 

(a)  Scene  1.  The  Appearance  <^  the  Dragon  and 

the  War  in  Heaven  (12). 
(&)  Scene  2.  The  Appearance  of  the  Two  Beasta 

  and  the  War  on  Earth  (13). 

Vn.  Third  Interlude  (14).   Tbe  Vision  of  the  Re- 
deemed in  Heaven  and  tiie  Doomed  on 
  Earth. 

Vm.  Act  IV.  The  F1a|gue  of  the  Bowls  (161). 

(a)  Scene  1.  Vision  of  Heaven  (15). 

(b)  Scene  2.  The  Plague  of  the  Bowb  (16). 
IX.  Aot  V.  The  Tidon  of  Doom  (17-20). 

(a)  Scene  1,  The  Overthrow  of  the  Beast  (17) 
followed  by  a  Dirge  over  the  Fallen  City 
(18). 


?4 


Soene  2.  The  Triami^  of  Heaven  (19). 
(c)  Scene  3.  The  Overtnrow  of  Satan  and  tb» 
Final  Judgn^t  (20), 
X.  Act  VL  The  New  HeaveD  and  the  Kew  Eaxtb 

(21-225). 
XI  EfHlogue  (226-21). 

The  Author  ol  the  Book. — The  only  facts  we  gather 
from  ^  book  itself  are  that  its  Mithor's  name  waa 
John— that  he  waa  a  "  brother  and  partaker  **  witb 
the  people  to  whom  he  was  writing  "  in  the  tribulaUon 
and  kinsdom " — and  that  he  had  been  exiled  to 
Patmos  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus."  There  is  nothing  in  theee  statements  to 
identify  this  John  with  the  A^tostle,  but  ear}^  Christian 
tradition  assumed  the  identification.  Jas&n  Martvr 
(about  A.D.  160)  says  definitely  with  referenoe  to  the 
book,  "  A  oertain  man  whose  name  was  John,  one  of 
t^e  apostles  of  Guist,  mophesied  in  a  revelation  whioh 
oamo  to  him,"  Tertufliaa  and  Olement  of  Alexandria 
are  equally  emphatic  in  their  statements.  This  opinion 
was  not  defimtely  challenged  till  the  third  oentury* 
when  Gains  of  Rome  (210)  and  Dionysios  of  Alexandna 
(A.t).  240)  denied,  on  the  grounds  01  stvle  and  subject- 
matter,  that  the  FourUk  Goepel  and  the  Book  of  Bevela- 
tion  ooald  be  the  work  of  tiie  sune  writer;  Eusebiusof 
Ctosarea  too  (a.d.  326)  exjnessee  some  hesitation  about 
admitting  the  Apocalypse  into  the  NT  Canon,  and  this 
faasitatioD  would  have  been  impossible,  if  he  had  been 
sure  that  the  book  was  written  by  an  apostle.  There 
are  stronp  grounds  to-day  for  qaeBtioning  the  apostolic 
autiiorshipk  (a)  The  ea^  tmditicm  in  its  favour  is  by 
no  means  oonelusiveu  WehaveiUmostasgoodKrounda 
for  assigning  to  Peter  su  apocalypse  which  we  oiow  he 
did  not  write.  (6)  Modem  criti(ssm  corroborates  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  it  u  incredible  that  ^0  Book 
01  Revelation  and  the  Fourth  Qospel  came  from  the 
same  pen.  The  s^le,  the  contents,  and  the  tJieologioal 
oatlook  ai  the  two  bodn  are  diametrioally  <nnKMed  to 
each  othor.  It  ii  not  too  muoh  to  say  that  u  the  two 
books  were  wiittmi  by  the  same  hand,  the  personality 
of  the  Author  must  have  oomidetely  changed  in  the 
interval  (0)  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself  wbic^ 
oonstitutes  a  claim  to  apostolic  auUtorship.  John 
was  a  oommon  name,  and  no  two  Johns  ouo^t  to  be 
identafled  without  a  tangible  reason.  Taim^  John 
the  Apostle,  an  attempt  has  been  made  1^  aome 
eoholan  to  identity  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  with 
John  the  Presbyter,  who  is  described  by  Fapias  as  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord.  The  points  in  ravour  of  the 
theory  are:  (a)  John  the  Presbyter  belonged  to  the 
iimer  group  of  teachera  in  the  sub-apoatolio  a«6. 
(6)  He  uvea  in  Asia  Minor,  (c)  He  probably  shared  uie 
millenarian  views  of  Papias.  But  the  theory  is  mere 
gnesBwork  after  all,  and  there  are  no  groonds  which 
enable  us  to  lift  it  out  of  the  region  of  hypothesuu 
Another  view,  which  was  first  su^^^^ted  as  a  possibility 
(though  he  did  not  aooept  it)  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
connects  the  Revelation  with  the  name  of  John  Mark, 
the  reputed  author  of  the  second  gospel  Here  again, 
however,  the  evidmoe  is  far  too  ^gnt  and  scanty  to 
amount  to  anything  like  pKxA  One  serioua  ot^eotton 
is  that  we  have  no  data  for  ommectdng  J<4m  Hark 
wit^  Asia  Minor.  In  Uie  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
therefore,  all  that  can  be  udd  is  that  we  have  no  means 
of  identifying  with  certainty  the  John  to  whom  ^e 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  imputed.  He  must 
remain  "  a{x  unknown  pro[Miet,"  but  that  does  not  in 
the  least  detraot  front  the  value  oi  his  bodb 
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Domitian  {A.D.  81-96y  IreiUBua  {a.d.  180),  for 
ioBtonoe,  Bays  that  the  visioD  of  the  Apooaiypee  "  was 
■eeo  not  &  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own 
geDonbtioD.  at  the  end  ol  the  leign  of  Domitian." 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  many  modem  Boholars, 
however,  to  prove  aa  earlier  date  for  the  book.  Some 
have  attempted  to  plaoe  it  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Nero.  The  main  argument  npon  which  they  rely  is 
the  statement  in  lli,  which  appears  to  imply  that  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  Btuf  intact,  ana  which,  in 
that  case,  most  refer  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
destrootioQ  of  Jerusalem  in  aJ).  70  (II  i*).  In  addition 
to  this,  tiioee  soholars  who  maintain  the  Johannine 
authoTBhtp  of  both  the  Foortb  Gospel  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation  find  it  neoessaiy,  on  aooount  of  the  differ^ 
enoes  in  style  and  oatloolC  to  posit  a  longer  interval 
between  the  two  books  than  a  Domitianic  date  would 
allow.  Others  argue  for  a  date  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
(aboot  77).  The  munstay  ai  this  theory  is  the  aUusion 
to  the  seven  kings  in  17io*,  where  the  reigning  emperor 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Vespasian,  and  the 
fact  that  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  l^oid  of  a 
"  returning  Nero  imply  that  his  death  had  already 
ooourred.  It  does  not  seem  easy,  however,  to  maintain 
eitiker  of  these  ^eoriee  in  view  of  the  following  facts  : 
(a)  The  widespread  colt  of  Caesar-woishin  which  is 
writ  large  over  the  pages  d  the  Book  ci  Bevelataon, 
belonss  to  the  sac  of  Domitian  rather  than  to  an  eailier 
peiiooC  As  Ho&tt  says,  "  No  worship  of  the  Emperor 
which  is  adequate  to  the  data  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
enforced  till  Domitian's  reign."  (b)  There  is  no  traoe 
before  Domitun  of  such  a  persecution  in  Ana  Minor 
as  is  desoribed  in  the  Apocamne.  Hero's  pnaeeation 
was  limited  in  the  main  to  Bome,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  another  serions  outbreak  till  we 
reach  Domitian's  reun.  (c)  The  allusion  to  the 
"  eighth  emperor  "  in  17 1 1*  oairiee  as  beyond  Vespasian 
and  seems  to  identify  "  Nero  redivivos  "  with  Domitian. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  best  to  maintain  the 
traditional  date,  first  suggested  by  Irenfeus,  for  t^e 
book  in  its  finished  form,  i.e.  some  date  between 
ASK  80  and  96.  The  indioaticnis  which  seem  to  point 
to  an  eulier  date  are  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
faoi  that  the  author  has  incorporated  earlier  material, 
and  in  some  oases  has  omitted  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

The  Oanonldly  of  the  Book.—"  No  book  m  the  NT." 
says  Swete,  "  with  so  good  a  record,  was  so  long  in 
gaming  general  aooeptanoe."  Dionyaias  of  Alexandria 
m  his  ontutue  of  it  saya»  "  Before  oar  time  some  have 
rejected  and  atteaniritea  to  refnte  the  book  as  a  iriK^ 
oriticiaing  every  (Utapter  and  inonomidng  it  unin- 
telligible and  nonseeoafcaL"  He  then  proceeds  to  state 
the  theory,  which  was  held  in  many  quarters,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Gerinthus.  He  tells  us,  however,  that 
he  is  not  able  to  aocept  this  view  himself,  since,  thou^ 
he  feels  its  oontoits  "  pass  his  oomprehenaion,"  he  is 
not  wiUhig  on  that  aoooont  to  reject  it  altt^ether. 
Gains  of  Kome,  too,  who  wrote  some  thirty  years  earlier 
than  Dionymos  (202-210),  also  denied  tnat  the  book 
was  of  apostohe  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthos. 
Ensebiufl,  as  we  have  seen,  also  displays  some  doubt 
about  the  book,  and  tells  us  that  in  his  day  some 
people  ranked  it  among  "  the  spurious  writinA  ^''^^ 
ifym  of  Alesandria  (c.  430)  not  onk  omito  if  from  his 
lirt  (rf  canonical  writings,  but  seems  definitely  to  exclude 
it  from  private  and  pnblio  use.  Tet,  in  spite  of  these 
adverse  opinions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Apooalypee 
received  very  warm  support  from  quite  eany  days. 
There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  it  was  known  to  and 
used  by  Papias  (c.  13S).  It  is  apparently  quoted  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  (c  140).   Justin  AUztyr  mentions 


it  by  name  and  ascribes  it  to  the  AposUe  Jdin.  M*<Bo 
of  Sardis  seems  to  have  written  a  Dook  aboat  it.  The 
Muratorian  Canon  {c.  a.d.  170)  recognises  it  and  actatov* 
ledges  the  Johannine  authoi^pi.  The  letter  of  A* 
OiuroheB  in  Gaul  (a.j>.  177,  Euaebios,  EccL  BiM..  V.  1} 
quotes  it  as  Scriptore.  Later  writers  like  IrecueBs, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen.  and  Cypsian, 
accept  it  without  question.  The  evidence  is,  there- 
fore, overwhelming  that  by  far  thegreatest  and  warn 
influential  section  of  the  dhristian  (Aoroh  in  th«  «ad> 
oentortos  ranked  the  Apocalypse  as  Scriptom. 

literatonr-Ctnnmentarwf :  (a)  0.  Ai  Mt  (CboLB), 
A.  Kamsay  (WNT),  Kandell  (FO).  Lee  {Sp.),  W 
Milligan,  Simoox  (CB).  Dean ;  (b)  Swete.  MoSatt  (GGT . 
Hort  {chs.  1-3  only),  Simcoz  (OGT),  Charles  (lOCi: 
(c)  Calmes,  *Bleek.  Bouset*  (Mey.),  J.  Warn  ^trTi. 
Holtzmann-Bauer  (HC) ;  {d)  W.  Millifpui  (Bx3i, 
C.  A.  Scott,  The  Book  ^  the  BevdaUon  ;  C.  Brovn. 
Beaveniy  Vinona ;  W.  Milligan,  Lechtns  on  lU 
Apocalypse ;  Hill.  Apooalj/ptie  PrMeme ;  Goodge. 
The  Apoeafypm  and  Ae  PmeM*  Aga  (CQR.  OcL 
1916).  Other  Ltteratvfe:  Aiticks  in  Diotacmiiaa. 
Histories  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  IntrodootioaB  to  NT. 
Buikitt.  Jewiah  and  ChrieHan  Apocalgptee  ;  Qkades. 
Studies  in  the  Apocalypae;  PSnadoKX,  Primnlm 
Chrigtianity.  vol.  iii. ;  W.  H.  Banuay,  The  LeUen  to 
the  Seven  Churches  ;  Porter,  TheMeMogeacftkeApom' 
lyptie  Writers  ;  Gonkd,  Sdidpfung  tatdChaog;  WcdE- 
man.  PereecvUon  in  the  Early  Chwrch  ;  Peato,  Tit 
Penan  ol  Chriet  in  Os  BevOation  ef  Jelm  in  Jfrn- 
field  CdOegt  Baaaya  ;  C.  H.  Tomer,  AwIms  in  Emrif 
Church  Biatory,  189ff. ;  Studies  by  Viaober,  J.  VFcas. 
Wellhausen,  etc. 

L  The  SawnoripttoiL^l-S.  An  introdnotory  nais- 
graidi  deeoribing  the  purpose  and  oonteots  of  the  book. 

1.  Berelatton.  i.e.  nnveiling  of  the  fattuo. — 0«<  gm 
htm:  the  Son  receives  the  revelation  from  the  CUlic 
(«/.  Jn.  7x6). — shortly  eom«  to  pw:  the  writer  ex- 
pected a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  ;^pbeoiea  (qf.  Sb).— 
angol :  the  source  of  the  propheCiee  in  tfajB  book  ■ 
God,  who  speaks  tiiron^  Quut,  «dio  speaks  throo^ 
the  angel  to  His  semat  John  (<^.  4-9). — 8.  tMMaov 
of  Jesus  :  i.e.  that  to  which  Jesus  bore  testixnaay. — 1. 
he  ^at  readeth  :  not  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  book, 
but  t^e  man  whose  daty  it  was  to  read  it  akxid  ia 
publio  to  the  oharoh.  [On  the  oflSoe  ol  the  Reader, 
see  Hamaofc.  Sources  of  the  ApoatoUc  Ctenons.  lien 
is  no  evidoooe  that  the  office  bad  been  developed  bv 
this  time.— A.  S.  P.] 

4-8.  The  greeting  is  addressed  to  the  seveo  dumha 
ol  Asia  for  whom  the  book  was  written. 

4.  isren  ehnrehes,  Epfaesus,  Smyrna,  PemmnB, 
Thyatiia,  Sardis,  Philadelphia.  Laodioea. — Aslk:  no* 
in  the  modern  sense  but  the  Roman  provinoe,  ^ntt 
extended  along  the  western  ooast-li&e  of  what  is  vm 
known  as  Asia  Minor. — wUeh  was*  etto. :  ttis  ^keam 
describes  the  etemit?  of  God.  He  is  Lord  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  me  future. — the  Sevan  qiilta:  » 
startling  expreasiDn.  We  expect  a  refereaoe  to  **  tkt 
Holy  'Spirit "  as  m  the  benedictitm  in  3  Gor.  ISL4. 
Many  swMacsthink  the  writer  uses  this  phranm  to 
describe  the  H^j^foii^t  in  His  tdenitude  and  pedw- 
titm,  and  with  the iMtatkm  of  dm^yiiig  that  eaihrf 
the  seven  ohnrohes  haNts  speotsJ  impat&tuo.  fii* 
it  is  doabtM  niiether  Ute  Book  of  KevQlatioa  has 
reached  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spitit  as  we  oader- 
stand  it,  and  the  phraab  may  reMr  to  **  th«  smm 
angels  of  the  presence  "  (<;/.  4$).  [If  the  aorvso  ifinM 
are  not  to  be  identified  with  tbs  Hofy  Sfoik,  ft  i» 
ODjostifiable  to  say,  with  Boowfe,  ttet  CWil  ii 
Digitized  by  VjOOg  IC 
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id  in  tiie  auie  nnk  u  ft  aimilai  hflaveiily  beiiig. 

is  moomdateat  with  the  fjaoe  elsewhere  given  to 

in  (he  book.  That  He  is  mentioned  la«t  is  due 
le  author's  intention  to  speak  more  fully  of  Him, 
he  thus  avoids  the  awkwardnesa  of  interpolating 
lesoription  of  Him  into  the  middle  of  his  trinitariaa 
ola.  2  Cor.  13i4  shows  that  nothing  can  be 
red  from  order  as  to  rank. — A.  S.  P.] — 5.  faithful 
mi  ef.  Jn.  1837,  "I  am  oome  into  the  world 

I  may  bear  mtness,"  but  the  word  may  mean 
utyr,"  and  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  death 
hrist.— flntborn  of  the  dead :  cf.  1  Cor.  ISao*. 
liS. — Unto  him:  the  first  of  many  doxolc^oe 
48,  59). — loosed  as:  AV  ''washed  us."  The 
ince  or  absence  of  a  angle  letter  in  a  Greek  word 
ints  for  the  difference  in  the  two  versions.  [Hebrew 
1  of  purification  includes  washing  with  water,  and 
kling  with  blood.  It  knows  ntvUdng  of  washing 
lood.  BO  t^t  the  AV  reading  is  on  that  ground 
iy  improbable.  In  7i4  render  "through  the 
1  of  the  Lamb  '* ;  the  words  are  not  dosdy 
ectedwith  "  washed." — A.S.  P-l — 6.  kingdom  . . . 
ts:  the  ideal  represented  1^  this  phraae  ia  the 
1  of  tbe  royal  and  the  priestly  prerogatives  in  one 
sf  persons.  The  long  and  ihe  pneet  represent 
bwo  highest  ofiSoee,  and  here  these  are  oombined 
le  position  promised  to  the  Christian  {ef.  Ex.  196, 

29).— 7.  with  the  elonds:  cf.  Dan.  713  — which 
ed  him ;  the  phrase,  as  in  Jn.  I037,  is  borrowed 

Zeob.  l2io.  We  have  here  a  point  of  contact 
een  Rev,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. — 8.  Alpha  and 
(a:  the  first  and  last  lettets  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
BO  used  to  reraeaent  the  heffnning  and  the  end. 

applied  to  God,  but  in  lix  (AV)  and  22i3  to 
It 

20.  The  Prologue  gives  an  account  of  the  vinon  of 
•on  of  Han.  and  tho  manner  in  which  the  messages 
e  seven  charohes  came  to  the  sew. — 9.  John  your 
ler:  the  term  "  brother  "  in  the  NT  is  used  to 
ty  '*  fellow-Christian,"  Uie  members  of  tbe  same 
tian  oommtmity  (i^.  the  ^uue  "  our  brother 
2  P.  3x5  *  ^  Hamack,  Mixtion  and  Expansion 
hristianity*,  i.  405f.). — trfbulatton  refers  to  the 
cutions.   The  order  of  the  words  is  significant, 
lorn  coming  after  tribulation  and  before  patienoe, 
eminds  us  of  the  words,  "Through  much  tribula- 
w6  most  enter  the  kingdom "  (Ac.  1423)- — 
DOS :  i.e.  patient  endurance.   We  must  not  only 
the  kingdom  through  the  gate  <tf  tribulation, 
re  mnst  maintain  our  ^aoe  in  the  kingdom  'by 
lent  endmanoe." — ^PatmoB:  a  small  iabuid  off 
oast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  15  miles  from  Ephesus. 
vild  scenery  of  Patmoe  an<J  the  neighbouring  vol- 
islands  doubtless  suggested  some  of  the  imagery 
B  book. — for  the  word  .  .  .  and  testimony :  the 
us  meaning  is  that  John  had  been  en^ed  to 
OS  for  preaohing  the  GospeL — 10.  In  the  spirit: 
a  propbetio  truice. — OD  the  Lord's  day:  (.e.  the 
onseorated  to  the  Lord,  the  first  day     the  week, 
vy  of  the  Reeorreotion  {qf.  Ac  3O7, 1  Oor.  I62). — 
rnmpet:  c/.  Ezek.  3i2.— 12.  seven  g<ride& eandle* 
:  or  lampstands ;  the  imagery  is  suK^ted  Inr  Ex. 
Zeob.  42. — 18.  Hke  a  son  01  man :  ^n.7i3*,but 
irase  is  misapplied  here. — 14.  Ms  head,  etc. :  from 
saoription  of  the  "  Ancient  of  Days  "  in  Dan.  79. 
Uf  q«a.  .  .hllteot:  from  the  description  of  the 
in  Dan,  106.~many  watm :  ef.  Ezefc.  124.  432, 
I4z. — 16.  a  twihedged  sword:  i^f.  212,16,  1915. 
are  also  Heb.  4i3.  The  whole  desoription  is 
inade  np  of  olaadoal  pbnaes  moetiy  bonowed 


£rom  the  OT. — 17.  the  flist,  etc. :  the  same  phraae  is 
apphod  to  God  in  la  and  2l6.~death  and  Hues:  the 
two  words  stand  for  the  same  thing.  Hades  is  the 
abode  of  the  dead.  For  the  combination,  cf.  6e,  2O13  ; 
"  to  have  the  keys  "  (3?*)  means  to  possess  authority 
over. — 20.  mystery:  "  the  inner  meaning  of  a  sym- 
bolical vision"  (2  Th.  2i7*). — aogeb  of  the  seven 
ohurohes:  The  meaning  of  this  expression  has  been 
maoh  disputed.  It  has  often  been  interpreted  as  refer- 
ring to  the  preebytere  "  or  "  bishops  "  of  theohurehee. 
But  this  explanation  is  contrary  to  the  invariable  usage 
of  the  wora  in  the  book.  The  word  occurs  some  sixty 
times,  and  always  in  the  sense  "  of  a  superhuman  being 
employed  in  the  serrioe  oi  God  or  Satan."  The  phrase 
oan,  thetefoie,  only  mean  *'  the  guardian  angels  <^  the 
churohee."  The  angels  are  represented  as  peisonifying 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  different  ohurohes,  as  in 
Dan.  difierent  angels  personify  the  ohataoteristioe  of 
different  nations.  [For  connexion  with  the  idea  of 
the  Fravaahi  see  note  on  Mt.  18io. — A.  S.  P.] 

n.  1-41L  22,  The  Lattais  to  fl»  Seroi  Camnhoi*— 
These  letters  are  addressed  to  individual  ohuiohee,  but 
their  measagee  are  intended  for  the  Chureh  as  a  whole. 
In  every  letter  there  ooouis  the  i^irase,  "  He  tijat  hath 
an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the 
ehurohee." 

U.  1-7.  The  Letter  to  the  Chorch  at  Bphesos.— 
1.  Ephesos  was  the  oapataL<tf  the  Roman  provinoo  ot 
Asia  (I4*).  The  worship  of  Aitemia,  for  which  it 
was  notorious,  is  referred  to  in  Ac  19,  which  also  gives 
an  account  of  Paul's  tiiree  years*  work  in  the  city. 
Paul's  speech  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Ac.  2O1S-35) 
throws  no  little  light  on  the  ohaiaoter  of  the  ohuioh. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Epheeiana  is  probably  a  oironlar 
letter,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  E^esus  was 
one  of  ite  recipients.  Tradition  connects  tne  Apostle 
John  with  Ephesus,  and  probably  the  FourUi  Qoapel 
and  the  Johannine  Epistles  refiect  the  influence  of 
his  teaching. — he  that  holdeth:  this  deeoription  of 
Christ  is  borrowed  from  16.  It  should  be  noted  that 
each  epistle  contains  a  different  deeoription,  taken 
mostly  from  the  same  source. — 2.  I  know  thy  works: 
this  phrase  ooours  in  five  of  the  seven  lettera.  The 
EphMians  are  praised  (a)  for  their  labour  and  patient 
endurance,  {b)  lor  their  power  of  dieoriminatioD,  which 
enabled  them  to  reject  &Jse  prophets  and  apoetlea 
(1  Th.  630*). — 4w  The  ohai:ge  against  the  chureh  is  that 
their  love  has  grown  lukewarm.  Whether  the  writer 
is  specifically  referring  to  love  to  God  or  love  to  the 
church  is  uncertain.  Probably  both  ideas  are  in- 
cluded.— 6.  ronofo  thy  eaadlastlA :  i.'t.  take  away  that 
which  makes  yon  a  true  church. — 6w  the  works  of  the 
Mlcolaltans:  ^.15.  We  have  no  definite  information 
with  i^^nl  to  the  founder  or  the  views  of  this  partionlar 
sect.  The  most  probable  theory  us  that  tney  were 
antinomians,  and  pushed  their  oonoeption  of  Christian 
liberty  to  extremes.  Their  motto  seems  to  have  been, 
"  Only  believe,  and  then  you  can  do  what  you  like." — 
7.  To  him  that  OTereomeUi:  this  phrase  occura  in  each 
letter.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  writer  has  many 
descriptions  of  Christ,  he  has  only  one  name  for  the 
Qiristian,  "  the  overoomer." — tree  of  Bfe:  see  ^2*. 

n.  8-11.  The  Letter  to  the  Choroh  at  Smyrna.— 
Smyrna  was  situated  about  35  miles  N.  of  Ephesos,  and 
from  a  oommeroial  point  of  view  was  its  thost  serious 
rival  in  Asia.  We  have  no  infonnati<Hi  about  tiieohondi 
at  Smyma  before  this  letter,  and  do  not  know  when  or 
by  whom  it  was  founded.  It  was  later  the  home  (rf 
Polycarp,  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. — 8.  the  first, 
etc. :  borrowed  from  the  description  of  dirist  in  1 18. — 

9.thytilbiilatloD:  ut,  t^^t^^^^^^^^ 
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Jaws. — poverty :  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  maos  of  Ohristians  were  dnwn  from  the  poorer 
olaams,  though  poaaUy  they  may  also  have  Bu^ined 
loMoa  in  the  perseontions. — Uas^emy:  i.e.  the 
catomnies  or  revilinga  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  we  know 
from  Ignatius  ( Ep.  ad  Smym.  5),  were  specially  Utter 
a^iost  Chiistianity  at  Smyrna. — they  are  not;  the 
tnie  Jew  would  have  recognised  that  Qtristianity  was 
the  onlmination  of  the  teaching  of  the  pro[Aeta.  These 
men  can,  therefore,  only  be  deecribeo,  as  in  39,  as  a 
synagogue  of  Satan, — 10.  Persecution  is  ascribed  to 
uie  agency  of  Ratan. — tw  days:  not  to  bo  taken 
literally ;  the  phrat^  denotes  a  brief  period. — erowD 
{cf.  Jas.  2  Tin.  48. 1  P.  64).— 11.  seoond  death: 
the  final  death  of  the  wiokod  after  the  naarrection 
<(/.  206,  Sla). 

n.  12-17.  The  Letter  to  the  Church  at  PerKamanu— 
12.  Porgamum  was  a  town  of  great  importance  aboot 
60  miles  NE.  of  Smyrna.  It  was  one  of  t^w  most  vs- 
nowned  centres  of  paganism  in  A^,  and  poBSMsed 
many  temples,  amoi^  them  one  dedicated  to  the 
v<»Bhip  of  Augustus.  In  aueh  a  stronghold  <^ 
p^^iam  as  me  letter  indicates,  CSiristianity  wan 
oonfronted  with  exoeptional  opposition. — twc^edSAd 
fWMd:  for  this  desoriptttm  of  Christ  see  ii6. — 18. 
mben  flu  flume  of  SiUan  b:  the  specific  reference  hi 
this  phiase  seems  not  to  he  to  the  prevalence  of 
^morality  or  the  strength  of  paganism  at  Petgamum, 
bat  rather  to  the  fa«t  that  E^igamum  was  toe  chief 
centre  of  Ehnperor-worahip  in  the  province.  "  It  was," 
as  Shr  W.  M.  RamBay  says,  "  the  worship  of  the  &nperor 
that  wu  lebognised,  when  the  ApocalypBe  was  wntten, 
as  the  special  foe  of  Christianity.^'  [2^hn  and  J.  Wass 
think  we  reference  is  to  the  worship  of  Asclepios  the 
he^r.  C!hristians  wotdd  regard  tfaia  colt  as  a  cari- 
cature of  Iheir  own  rdigion.  Hort  says,  "  Donbtlees 
those  are  right  who  refer  this  to  the  serpent-wor^ip 
attached  to  Ascleraus." — A.  S.  P.] — Antlpas:  nothing 
is  known  about  this  man,  except  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Christian  martyra.~14.  Balaam : 
cf.  Nu.  31i6,  26iff.  Balaam  advised  BaJak  to  attempt 
to  seduce  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  by  temptug  them  to  UoentiousneBS. — to  «at 
flllllfS  satnUced :  cf.  the  discussion  in  1  Cor.  81-9, 
IO14-33,  where  Paul  lays  down  the  princifde  that  while 
such  eating  is  a  matter  of  indifieronoe  to  an  enlightened 
man,  yet  for  the  sake  of  example  it  is  better  to 
abstain  (p.  650).  In  a  stronghold  cupaganism  like  Per- 
oamnm  it  would  be  iwoessary  for  Christians  to  take  a 
firm  stand  in  this  matter  (c/.  22o), — 15.  MlooUttans :  26*. 
— 17.  flu  bUdoi  maona:  Aaron  was  oommanded 
(Ex.  I633)  to  lay  up  a  gold  pot  of  manna  before  the 
Lord.  Aooording  to  later  Jewish  tradition  mentioned 
in  2  Mao.  Si-8,  this  was  placed  in  the  Aik  when  it 
was  hidden  away  by  Jeremiah  till  tfae  Messiah  should 
appoar,  at  which  tune,  acoording  to  the  Apocalypse 
ot  Banioh,  the  treasury  of  manna  would  again  desomid 
from  on  hi^  (tf.  llig*). — a  wUte  stone:  this  phmae 
has  never  been  exjdained,  and  it  is  still  impossible  to  be 
oertain  about  the  allusion.  It  has  been  interpreted  of 
(o)  the  white  pebble  used  by  jurors  to  signify  acquittal ; 
(b)  a  tablet  of  admission  to  oanquets  or  entertainments ; 
ic)  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (pp.  lOOf.)  wtiich  were 
nuoribed  with  the  Divine  name ;  d)  the  piecious  stones 
wriaoh  are  said  in  Jewish  tradition  to  have  fallen 
witii  the  manna.  Bat  whatever  he  the  oima  of  the 
metaphor,  the  meaning  seems  obvious,  l^e  white 
stone  inscribed  with  the  new  name  the  name  of 
(Siriet)  is  a  kind  of  ohann  or  amulet  which  will  seoure 
entr&noo  for  the  CAuristian  into  the  new  kmgdom 
irlii^  is  to  be  catoUidMd.     Tbo  white  stone  is 


thoB  the  ayaibiA  of  aitBsnah^  hi  the  KwgiPi»  d 
Heaven. 

n.  IS-at,  Thi  Utter  ta  the  OboA  at  Tkytfka.- 

Thyatma,  whiob  was  aboat  4  miles  SE.  of  Peq^maEi. 
was  lelatiTely  mucb  less  important  than  the  cite 
already  menUoned.  It  was  a  oouunercial  eentie,  au 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  famous  for  the  d^iog  tndc 
{ef.  Ac  lAi4f.).— 18.  the  Son  of  God:  whilo  the  n* 
of  the  vene  is  bonowed  from  the  deaoriptioa  of  Chat 
in  I13,  tiiis  phrsaB  is  an  addition. — 19.  laat  worts,  etc: 
contrast  24L,  when  the  leveESS  is  said  of  G^dtesoa— 
20.  Jezebel:  probably  some  Jewiah-Cluistian  wonuti 
of  great  influnu»  ana  power,  who  had  been  leadui| 
ibo  church  at  Tbyatira  astray,  by  advocatiw  the 
^noip^  of  the  Nioolaitana.  Anotnec,  but  kssukel;. 
su^geet»on  is  that  the  name  Jezebel  stands  for  a  heather, 
jpnestess  or  Sibyl  who  exercised  great  hifiueooe  M 
I^yatira,  and  led  an  attack  upon  Christuaity. — Uab: 
2i4*. — 22.  a  bed:  i.e.  a  bed  of  pain  or  tribiUatioD.— 
those  that  commit  adtdtery:  jnobahly  oaed  mctt- 
I^oiioaliy,  henoe  her  followers  and  adherents. — hir 
ehfldien :  her  oonverts. — 24.  flie  deep  flili^ :  tb> 
Jezebel  party  had  probably  undortakea  to  lead  the 
ohnroh  into  the  deep  things  of  God  "  (1  Cot  Sio*i 
and  had  interpreted  this  |diraae  to  mean,  AH  tUafi 
are  lawfaL"  The  writnr  takes  np  thi^  jdmae  ssd 
dianges  it  faito  "  the  deep  things  ol  Sataa.^^--«  ette 
bnrdMi:  a  reference  to  the  Apostolio  Decree  in  Ac 
~-96.  anfliorl^:  (he  imageiy  is  suggested  by  B>.  &■ 
Christiana  are  to  diare  in  the  doiy  of  the  H^^wm»^ 
reign.~-2rr.  Gf.  again  Fa.  281—28.  the  mandng  atat: 
in  22i6  Obiist  is  described  as  "  the  morning  stai." 
and  many  oommentators  take  this  verse  as  a  pmnK 
ci  the  Faronais.  Bat  though  tho  metavhar  as  tfe 
Bsme,  ifB  apphoation  may  be  diftnent,  anothe  -ntce 
need  only  indicate  in  this  passage  "  the  fredinea  tai 
bean<7  of  the  ^ty  with  which  the  redeemed  an  v 
be  clothed." 

m.  1-6.  The  Letter  to  flu  Ohonsh  at  SaiOs^-Sara 
was  a  little  more  than  30  miles  SEL  of  Thyatin . 
formerly  a  city  of  great  importance,  at  tfaia  *™*  it 
had  beoome  a  town  of  the  aeoood  nuk.  It  had  bm 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  jl.d.  I7»  and  th<n«^ 
rebuilt  it  had  not  reooveicd  its  forxoer  dory. 

1.  seven  spirits  of  God :  I4*.— name  £at  ftuutint: 
this  IB  the  severest  condemnation  paAsed  apon  uaj  :i 
(he  churohes. — 2.  the  things  that  remain :  the  dtint± 
ia  not  entirely  lost  to  hope ;  there  is  stiU  tbe  poosibdri 
of  revivaL— lOimd  no  works:  m  the  ease  od  the  etfcr 
ditndwB  then  la  ahrays  aomelhing  to  {obbb,  W 
Saidie  has  no  reoord  of  aehieremeotB  to  eaH  tori 
admiration. — 8.  hew  then  hast  reeetrad:  the  ehtaei 
ia  mved  to  ranember  its  past  histcay  and  the  mawi 
voadtoafed  to  it — 4u  tar  namea:  tlMre  u«  ^ 
Sardis  a  few  persooB  ((/.  II13  Gr.)  who  hav«  net  iribn 
the  purity  of  their  Cnuistiaa  lifo. — 6.  lAK*  gannali' 
white  is  the  emblem  of  purity  Ti^L). — feaak  •(  Bi' 
originally  this  title  wae  apptied  to  the  roll  or  lagiMK 
of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  Sabaeqnen^'  it 
used  to  denote  roll  of  Ood's  pamle  <Sb 
Pti.  6928,  Rev.  1%,  178,  9>i2.  13).  WbIm  Ifc  MV: 
f/.  the  saying  of  Jeeos,  Ut.  IO33* 

m.  7-18.  The  Letter  to  flie  Otactreh  at  MMMk. 
— Philade}|4ua  iras  about  90  miles  SB.  (tf  Sai^Luk? 
Sardis  it  was  sabjeet  to  frequent  twithniiaia^ 
oonsMpeody  nevw  attained  any  great  soa.  TV 
eonditi(m  oc  theehDr^aBBma  tohMO  DaanaMltAMlefyi 
the  diffieuHiea  amae  faom  Jt/wUti  F^rtimi 
opponents. 

7.  fliathaflithek«jrotOftvld:  (/.B.2^«teAi 

knr  of  atu  hooae  of  Da^jk^olnB^ 
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the  depoihMHi  of  Shebnv  The  key  vas  the  symbol  of 
offioe,  espeoiaUy  of  the  TroMum's  or  C9u[DoeUor*s 
office.  It  is  Qudst  who  here  oBiriM  "  tiw  key  "  whioh 
indicates  His  aathority  over  the  House  oi  Ood. — 
8.  door  4^wiMd:  juombly  iho  door  of  opportunity 
{ef.  1  Cor.  I69.  2  Cor.  2iz).  PostiblT  were  is  an 
auuaion  to  the  geographical  position  01  Philadelphia, 
which  vas  situated  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  so  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  evaogeliang  the  nei^diboDr- 
ing  distnotB.— fl.  Bjnugogue  fA  Satu:  as  sfe  Smyrna 
29),  the  opposition  oomes  from  tim  Jews. — IOl  Um 
word  of  my  paoenoe:  the  teaching  which  omphasiied 
and  held  up  as  an  example  the  enduranoe  of  Uhristb~- 
the  bow  ol  trial :  the  hour  of  testing,  i.e.  the  perseoa- 
tioD.— 1^  a  pllUr  In  the  tomple:  the  man  who  re- 
mains steadfast  in  the  hour  of  testing  will  become  a 
"pillar"  (ef.  QaL  2g,  of  "James  and  Cephas  and 
John"),  i.e.  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  Church 
of  Qod. — name  ot  my  Ood;  tiine  names  are  written 
on  the  "  lallar  man,"  (a)  the  name  <d  God  (c/.  Nu.  6a7), 
to  iodioate  that  his  life  was  oonseorated  to  the  servioo 
of  God  ;  (b)  the  name  of  the  New  Jerosalem,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  citizen  thereof ;  («)  the  new  name  of 
Christ  {e^.  Bev.  19i2).  to  indioate  that  he  was  to  shara 
in  His  victory,  For  the  desoription  of  the  New  Jcni- 
taim  tf.  2I2.  See  aln  GaL  4a6*. 
m.  14-22.  The  Letter  to  tteOhnnb  atLMdtoes^ 

Laodioea  was  40  miles  8E.  tA.  Philadel[diia  and  near 
ColosMD.  It  was  famous  for  its  weal^,  and  when  it 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  a.d.  00,  it  die* 
dained  to  receive  a  subsidy  from  Home,  preferring  to 
restore  the  damage  oat  td.  its  own  reeourcee.  It  wae^ 
aooording  toSirW.H.  Ramsay,  me  <rf  the  gnat  bank- 
ing and  Snanoial  oentres  of  the  tfana 

14k  the  Amen :  e/.  Is.  6616  (RVm.), "  the  god  of  the 
Ameo,"  here  a|^ed  to  Christ  beoanse  "  His  character 
and  nature  are  in  themselves  a  goarantee  for  the  truth 
of  His  teBtim<my  "  (Swete),— Mufnl  and  true  witaeM: 
I5*— the  bednoiag  of  the  eteatlOD:  OoL 

BBtbom  (tf  all  oreaUon."  llwphnwe  does  not  signify 
that  Christ  was  the  first  to  be  created,  bat  rather  that 
He  was  the  principle  and  source  of  the  ereaticML — 1&. 
Ddthw  eold  nor  hot :  Laodioea  was  free  from  the  vices 
which  corrupted  Bphesus,  Pergamum,  Thyatira,  and 
Sardis,  but  it  had  its  own  sin,  the  spirit  of  indifference 
— lA.  "  A  draught  of  tepid  water  provokes  nausea,  and 
a  tepid  (Christianity  is  nauseous  to  Christ.  .  .  .  There 
is  prolwbly  an  allusion  to  the  hot  springs  of  HiMapolia. 
wbKdi  in  their  way  over  the  j^teaa  beoome  lukewarm, 
and  in  tjiat  oondition  discharge  themselves  over  the 
cliff  r^t  opposite  to  laodioea"  (Swete). — 17.  I  am 
rich:  an  allusion  to  the  wealth  of  Laodioea  and  its 
self-reliant,  self-satisfied  spirit. — 18.  The  true  wealUi 
can  only  be  obtained  from  Christ,  who  alone  possesses 
the  *'  uneeandiable  riches." — ^whlte  gannenla:  in  con- 
tiaat  to  tiie  ouments  made  of  the  glossy  block  wool 
of  the  dke^  for  which  Laodioea  was  renowned. — eye- 
salve  :  Lamioea  was  famoos  for  a  particular  ointment. 
— IS*  benoloas:  what  the  church  at  Laodioea  needed 
was  enthosiaem,  hence  this  irkjunotion. — 20.  itand  at 
the  dow:  the  metaphor  was  probably  suggested  by 
Ca.  62.  Swete  thinks  the  words  have  an  esou^tologioal 
reference,  and  indicate  the  near  approach  of  the 
Paiouaia  (e/.  Mt.  2433.  Jas.  69).  but  the  phrase,  "  if 
any  man  bear  my  voice,"  seema  to  indioate  that  the 
more  oommon  and  popolar  interpretation  of  the  verse 
is  coneoL— 21.  sit  mtQ  me  on  my  throne :  ^.  Lk.  2230. 

IV.  The  VIsIOD  of  Heaven. — In  this  olupter  the  real 
Apooalypee  conmienoes.  A  door  is  opened  in  heaven 
and  Uie  seer  sees  the  tiuone  of  Ood,  flashing  like  iewda, 
and  flniTDanded  by  a  rainbow.  Twenty-lmtr  dden  ait 


on  thiones.  and  with  four  *'  living  beasts  "  ofier  oon- 
tinual  pnuse  and  woEship  to  God.  Mu<di  of  tike 
imagery  is  tnditktnal,  and  oerivod  from  similar  desorip- 
tions  <n  heaven  and  the  Divine  majesty  in  OT ;  ^. 
Is.  61-4.  £zek.  Iz4-2S,  Dan.  79! 

1.  the  first  Ttdce:  that  mentioned  in  lio. — S.  a 
thnme:  cf.  Ezek.  126,28,  lOi.— 3.  was  Uke  a  Jaaper 
stone  and  a  sardlus :  note  the  absence  of  any  antJiropo- 
morphism.  The  Divine  presence  is  described  as  a 
radiance  of  jewels.  **  The  sew's  eye  is  arrested  by  the 
flashing  of  gem-lite  ooloure,  but  he  sees  no  form  " 
(Swete). — ]aq>er:  c/.  Rev.  21 11,  "a  stone  most 
preoioua  .  .  .  dear  as  crystal"  As  this  description 
does  not  apply  to  the  modem  jasper,  many  aoholars 
think  that  the  reference  here  is  to  toe  opal — sardlus; 
probably  our  cornelian,  a  deep  red  stone. — rainbow: 
from  Ezek.  I27.  Some  tiiink  that  a  groen  ^ne  like 
the  emerald  is  inappropriate,  and  suggest  that  the 
Greek  word  used  here  may  refer  to  the  rock-crystal. — 
[But  green  is  appropriate  because  of  its  restfulness  to 
the  eye,  mitigating  the  dazzling  brightness.  Bleek 
aptly  recalls  Pliny's  statement  that  when  the  eyes  are 
bunded  by  any  other  sight,  the  emerald  restores  them. 
— A.  S.  P.] — 4.  four  and  twen^  elders :  some  scholars 
think  that  the  number  is  made  up  of  the  twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  who  in  their 
onion  signified  the  Church  of  the  OT  and  the  C3iuroh 
of  the  NT.  Others  legaid  them  as  repneenting 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  [Hiieets.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  they  are  angels  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  evidence  of  Is.  24x3  and  of  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literatore  proves  that  the  term  '*  elder  "  was  often 
appUed  to  angels  (c/.  Scott,  Omt.B,  p.  163). — ft.  a 
i^uusy  sea :  the  conception  of  a  celestial  sea  in  heavm 
is  fonnd  in  Jewish  ttterature,  e.g.  in  the  Book  of  the 
Secrets  oi  Enoch  and  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriaroha.  "The  seer,  still  kwking  through  the 
window,  sees  between  hims^  and  the  thnme  a  vast 
sotfaoe,  whioh  fisahee  back  the  light  that  falls  upon 
it,  Uke  the  MgeAa  when  in  summer  day  he  looked 
down  upon  it  from  the  heights  of  Patmos."  The 
whole  of  this  paragraph  may  be  regarded  as  a  pictorial 
expansion  of  the  conception  of  God  *'  dwelling  in 
Ugnt  unapproachable  "  in  1  Tim.  616. — fonr  Urlng 
ereatares:  ct.  Ezek.  I5,  where  the  living  creatures 
are  identified  with  the  cheral:^.  See  also  we  account 
of  the  seraphim  in  Is.  6. — toll  ol  qres:  cf.  Ezek. 
10t2. — 1,  In  Ezek.  each  of  the  cherubim  has  four 
feces  (Hon,  ox,  man,  eagle),  in  Bev.  the  "living 
creatures"  have  only  one  faoo  each. — 8.  six  Wfalgt: 
.  .  .  Holy,  holy,  holy:  a  reminiscence  of  Is.  62!— • 
wbleh  was,  eta  :  c/.  1& — 0.  The  initiative  of  worship 
oomes  from  the  cherubim  ;  it  is  at  their  instance  that 
the  other  powers  join  in  and  take  up  the  strain  of 
praise. — 11.  See  next  note. 

V.  The  Vision  of  Heaven  (conftnuecl).— Ch.  4  gives  us 
the  vision  of  the  majesty  and  gloiy  of  God,  oh.  6  the 
vision  of  the  "  Lcunb  standing  as  though  it  had  been 
slain."  The  theme  of  4  is  the  creative  power  of  God : 
the  theme  of  5  the  redemptive  power  of  Christ, 

1.  a  book ;  t.c  the  book  of  destiny,  containing  the 
seorets  of  the  future,  probably  in  the  form  of  a  papyrus 
roll,  sealed  with  seven  seals  for  the  sake  of  security. 
The  imagery  is  taken  from  Ezek.  29.  [The  view  that 
the  book  is  the  book  of  destiny  is  probably  correct. 
Husohke,  followed  by  Zahn,  J.  Weiss,  and  Clemen, 
takes  it  to  be  a  wilL  Seven  witnesses  would  attest  a 
will,  each  a£Sxing  his  seat  Before  the  will  could  be 
ei»onted  the  seals  had  to  be  broken ;  hence  failure 
to  Ineak  the  eaals  trf  the  book  wo^  mean  that  the 
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Camioh  ooold  not  rooeive  the  haavenly  inheritanoe 
Gvnkri  thinks  the  book  is  a  book  of  macio. — A.  8.  P.] 
— 8.  The  ai^^*a  chslleDge  to  heaven  and  earth,  "  Who 
u  worthy  (».«.  momlly  fit)  to  open  the  book  T  "  a 
ohaUenge  which  met  with  no  response.— The 
phraeee  used  in  this  verae  show  the  writer's  famiharity 
with  the  details  of  Measianio  prophecy.  "  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  is  from  Gen.  499,  "Jndah 
is  a  lion's  whelp,"  etc.,  woida  which  were  inter- 
preted in  a  Messianic  amse  by  Jewish  commentatom. 
— Root  ui  Jesse;  c/.  Is.  lli,  "a  shoot  out  of  the 
stock  of  Jesse." — 0.  Note  the  change  from  the  lion 
to  the  lamb.  '*  He  lodced  to  see  a  lien  and  beheld 
a  Iamb.  He  looked  to  see  power  and  foroe  . .  .  and 
he  saw  love  and  gentleness  (Stevens  NTT,  p.  542). 
The  tenn  "  Lamb  "  (though  a  different  Greek  word  is 
used)  is  applied  to  Christ  in  Jn.  139,36,  Ac.  832  (quoted 
from  Is.),  1  P.  I19.   Probably  the  met&fbot  was  sug- 

red  by  the  woids  of  la.  637,  a  lamb  that  is  led  to 
8l«ighter."— havliiK  s«nn  honis :  "  hom  "  is  used 
both  in  OT  and  NT  as  the  symbol  of  strength  and 
power,  and  the  phrase  deeorifaee  the  lUl-oonquerinff 
might  of  Christ. — Borai  eysB :  the  eye  is  the  symbol  (« 
insight  and  illumination,  and  the  phraae  denotes  the 
fullness  of  the  Divine  vision  possessed  by  Cbrist. — suit 
lortti:  Gbxist's  vision  is  not  lestrioted  to  heaven  but 
nteods  also  over  all  the  earth. — 8>  The  sune  kind  of 
adoration  which  in  ch.  4  waa  bestowed  apon  God  is  now 
extended  to  the  Son. — golden  bowb  full  of  Incense :  tjie 
inoense  symbolises  the  prayers  of  the  saints  (c/.  Ps.  141 
3). — 9.  a  new  song:  i.e.  the  song  of  redemption,  new 
in  contrast  to  the  old  song  of  oh.  4. — didst  pnrcluse . . . 
with  thy  blood :  for  this  conception  of  the  aignifioanoe  of 
(Suist'a  death,  ef.  1  Oor.  620*,  733.  Ac.  2028,  Bev.  143! 
— to,  "  By  a  supreme  act  of  self-saorifioe  He  has  pur- 
abaaeA  men  of  all  races  and  nationalities  for  the  service 
of  God,  founded  a  vast  spiritoal  empire,  and  converted 
human  life  into  a  priestly  service  and  a  royal  dignity  " 
(Swete).  For  the  idea  ef.  U,  206.  Many  MSS.  read, 
"  they  are  reigning,"  i.e.  the  reign  of  the  saints  has 
already  oommenoed— 11.  ten  thousand  times:  c/. 
Dan.  7io. — 12,  Tlie  don>kwy  <^  the  angels  to  tiie 
Lunb.  Note  the  "sevenfoM  honour"  as  in  7i2. — 
18.  The  doxology  of  the  universe  of  created  things. — 
to  him  that  sitleth  ...  and  to  the  Lamb :  observe 
that  in  this  final  doxology  God  and  the  Lamb  are 
joined  t(^ther.  The  same  praise  is  aocoided  to  the 
Redeemer  as  to  the  Creator  {ef.  p.  642). — 14.  the  lour 

tt^^flteatans:  46*.— the  olden:  44*. 
VL  The  Opening  of  the  Seab — When  the  seals  of 

the  book  are  opened  by  the  Lamb,  a  number  of  woes 
are  let  loose  upon  Uie  world  The  fiist  four  are  de- 
scribed under  the  figure  of  horsee  of  different  colour, 
the  first  white,  the  second  blood-red,  the  third  black, 
the  fourth  pale  or  livid.  The  beet  intenoetotion  re- 
gards these  woes  as  (1)  triumphant  militariem,  (2) 
slaughter,  (3)  famine,  (4)  death.  The  other  two  woes 
are  deeoribed  without  this  metaphor — martyrdom  and 
earthquake.   The  seventh  sml  is  not  opened  till  cb.  8. 

1.  one  of  the  seven  seab :  belonging  to  the  book  of 
destiny  (cf.  5i).— Hvlng  creatures:  46*.— come:  to 
whom  was  the  order  addressed  1  Three  answers  are 
possible :  (a)  to  the  sew,  (6)  to  Christ,  (c)  to  the  rider 
who  appears  in  answer  to  the  summons.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  oommand  before  the  breaking  of  eaon  of 
the  four  seals  favours  the  last  explanation. — 2.  a  wUte 
iKffSe:  the  metaphor  of  the  differently-coloured  horses 
is  Buggeeted  by  Zech.  61-8.  There  has  been  much 
debate  as  to  the  interpretation  of  "  the  white  horse." 
Some  soholais,  on  the  strength  of  the  reference  to  "  the 
orown,"  and  the  phrase  "  oonquraing  and  to  conquer," 


think  (hat  it  oan  only  refer  to  C9uM»  lUs  interinl*- 
lion  is  BUfmorted  by  19ii,  where  ooe  wbaae  nuefit 

called  the  Word  of  God  is  represented  as  tiding  00  b 
white  horse.  Others  think  that  it  refers  not  to  CbriM 
Himself  but  to  His  victorious  Kingdom  or  (Aurch. 
But  these  views  separate  the  "  white  hoise  "  from  tke 
other  three,  and  there  is  no  indicati<Hi  that  the  writer 
intended  to  draw  sooh  a  contrast.  The  "  white  hoi>e  " 
is  one  of  four.  Tlie  other  three  oleaily  ipdioata  voct 
that  soouige  humaiiit^,  and  we  are  bound,  tbeteCoR. 
to  find  a  parallel  mecming  for  the  remaining  ooe.  "  A 
vision  of  the  victorious  Qirist  would  be  inappcopeiate 
at  the  opening  of  a  series  which  ^mbolizes  raMMned, 
famine,  and  pestilence."  We  must,  therefore,  regaid 
the  "  white  horse  "  as  portraying  "  oonqneet  "  fSoott] 
or  "  triumphant  militonsm  "  (Swete). — 4  andhaias: 
this  symbcdizes  "  bloodshed '  or  "  slaughtec"  TW 
red  horse  naturally  follows  the  white.  CoiMneat 
"  wears  another  ospeot  when  viewed  in  the  lig^  of  the 
battle-field  "  (Swete).— 6.  a  black  hwse:  «^  £bbuh^ 
the  natural  result  of  war  and  bloodshed. — «  balMm: 
It  is  a  slgb  of  scarcity  whecL  food  is  Rod 


by  weight  Lev.  2626,  Eeek.  4i6). — 6.  a 
tA  whOH  for  a  penny :  a  pumy,  t.e.  a  denarim  (see  p. 
117),  was  the  sum  gonerally  earned  a  laboorer  far 
a  day's  work ;  a  measure  of  wheat  was  tho  aaoont 
reqo^ed  by  a  man  for  his  dally  need.  The  pknse 
(a)  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  approach  oi  &  tow 
famine  when  a  man's  utmost  eaminffs  woukd  aaij 
suffice  to  pnndiase  the  bare  necessities  (3  lifie ;  or  (b)  it 
may  be  a  proolamatfam  of  the  dienil»m  lbff)iid£af 
bimne  prioee,  Tbs  ^eviouB  ctmtext  suppute  ttie  Snt 
interpretaticmt  the  following  phrase,  "the  osl  asddia 
wine  hurt  thou  not,"  *  the  second— &  a  palalMRrM:  a 
natural  sequenoe  of  the  other  three,  stands  for  petti- 
lenoe  or  death. — fourth  part:  an  indSfleESSSTBTTbe  widt 
extent  of  the  devastation, — 0.  Here  the  met«plic«  of  Oe 
horses  stops,  and  the  next  two  aoeoes  ai«  dnscriba^ 
without  the  j^otorial  element.— aidamaatt  tim  aMtf: 
according  to  Jewish  tradition  the  soids  of  the  rij^teoi 
were  rui;arded  as  "  buried  under  the  altar.*' — md  d 
God  and  for  the  testlmoay :  if  these  two  phrasea  an  to 
be  distinguished,  the  former  would  m^omta  tbar 
devotion  to  the  true  God  in  the  faoe  of  polytheism, 
second  their  witoees  to  Jeeus  Qirist. — 10.  The  maityn' 
cry  to  God  for  vengeance  has  led  some  oommeatalaa 
to  regaid  them  as  Jews  and  not  (%zistiaiML  Onrittut 
the  prayer  of  StofdieD  (Ao.  7«o).  We  must  iia*»  how- 
ever, assume  ^t  sll  martyrs  were  aUe  to  Caoe  dmik 
in  the  B^rit  of  Jesus  and  Stephen,  and  this  vene  ■ 
quite  in  Keeping  with  the  goneiul  tone  of  the  book.— 
white  robe:  e/.M-— 12.  the  sixth  seal:  Ce.  oarthqub 
and  other  oosmical  disturbanoea,  These  osleitiii 
phenomoia  wliiah  precede  "  the  day  of  the  Laid u* 
found  in  all  apooalyptio  literature  (ej.  J1. 231,  Ib.344).— 
16.  Every  condition  of  life  is  summarized  under  thoK 
phrases.  All  ranks  and  dasses  of  eooiety  aze  to  k 
affected  by  the  great  disaster. — 16.  Hoe.  10s. 

Vn.  This  chapter  seems  to  be  an  intet^ndB  b 
movemmt  of  the  drama.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  bo*  a 
fits  on  to  the  previous  nanativeh  Some  ^rimlKn  ksn 
regarded  it  as  an  intaipc^tion.  Others  haw  um^ui 
that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  had  no  asMS  ^ 
unity,  and  throw  the  various  visioas  tnftrithnr  ia  « 
haphazard  fashion  without  any  ptinaiple  oC 
ment.  Tbt)  true  explanation,  howsfm*  new  Is 


C  This  azpmdon  tobj  have  nf<r«tee  to  tbe  edW  fewMl  H 
DomitUn  In  AJ>.  93,  netrlcUng  tbs  oulthratton  of  tlw  Ttai  k  <" 
ftrarlnoM  of  ttae  empire.  lilsd  toan  a^tatton  la  Um.*b1w 
t«v<Aed  In  95.  TtaB  pnpbet  Is  d«Mifl>inc  a  HliisMisi  la  4U 
neoeaslUoa  ««n  at  funliw  i»loM,  lAlls  knaoMs  1 

A.  J.  a.] 
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{oOowB :  Six  leals  have  already  been  broken.  The 
rniih  nal  will  bring  the  final  doom.  Before  "  the 
f  of  the  Lord  "  breaks,  the  seal  of  God  is  placed 
DD  GhristiaDs  to  protect  them  against  the  doom 
ioh  is  to  fall  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the 
1  of  oh.  6  a  picture  ia  drawn  of  the  paoio  and  terror 
ioh  fell  upon  all  ranks  of  eooiety  as  the  great  day 
noaehed.  The  qaestion  would  lutundly  tmae,  How 
sJd  OuiBtianB  fare  at  the  orisis  7  and  this  ohapter 
es  them  an  aasunmce  of  safety. 
?he  ohapter  contains  two  viflions :  (a)  the  seating  at 
servants  of  God  (i-S),  ib)  the  bliss  of  an  innomer- 
i  multitude.  Do  these  two  visions  refer  to  the 
te  or  to  different  people  T  The  usual  answer  to  this 
stioa  IB  that  the  first  viuon  relates  to  Jewiah 
istiaiiB  who  belong  to  "  the  tribes  ot  the  ohildren 
srael,"  the  second  to  the  great  maae  of  Ghristiuis 
iDging  to  the  Gentile  world.  But  many  modem 
>IarH  hold  that  this  distinction  cannot  be  main- 
ed.  In  spite  of  the  mention  of  the  twelve  tribes' 
r  think  that  the  first  vision  includes  all  Christians 

•  were  alive  at  the  time^   Upon  this  theory  the 

<  vision  deecribee  '*  the  sealing  "  which  protects 
a  from  all  the  horrors  that  are  to  follow  m>m  the 
leaking  of  the  seventh  seal "  ;  the  second  vision 
Tays  Uie  final  bliss  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  after 
e  tribulation  "  is  over  (see  Chariee,  Studies  m  (Ae 
calypacpD.  133ff.). 

D.  1-8.  Ilie  SsaUng  ot  the  Hundnd  and  Forty 
r  Thousand. — 1.  Four  angels  are  here  represented 
olding  the  winds,  which  are  to  bring  disaster  upon 
worid,  in  kash,  until  the  seal  of  mAatAaon  nas 
1  placed  upon  the  Ohiistians, — 2.  The  object  of 
sealing  may  be  to  protect  against  (a)  physical 
."er?,  or  (6)  apostasy,  or  (c)  demoniac  activity, 
lably  all  are  included,  for  fill  may  be  connected 
the  breaking  of  the  last  seal.  C/  Ezek.  94-^*, 
V  "  the  ma»  on  the  foreheads  "  protected  bom 
h.-^.  144,000,  i,e.  12.000  out  of  each  tribe.  The 
ber  ia  evidently  symbolioal,  being  "  based  on  the 
ro  of  twelve,  and  so  denoting  complotenees. 
ther  the  number  represents  Jewish  Christians  or 

<  spiritual  Israel,"  t.e.  the  totality  of  Christians 
at  the  time,  is  uncertain. — 5-8.  The  list  of  tribes 
nta  some  difficulties,    (a)  The  order  differs  from 

•  arran^ments  (G.  B.  Gray.  Exp.,  1902,  pp.  225f ., 
a  this  IB  due  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  verses ; 
1 8  originally  stood  before  the  last  clauses  of  5) ;  (E>) 
s  omitted,  probably  because  of  the  traditional  belief 
Antdohrist  would  spring  from  his  tribe  ;  (c)  Judah 
toed  first  because  of  t£e  belief  that  ^e  Messiah 
t  arise  from  his  tribe;  {d)  Manasaeh  is  given 
ace  of  Dan,  though  it  Is  faioluded  in  Joseph. 

is  a  etrong  reason  for  the  view  that  Manaaseh 
lot  in  the  original  list  at  all ;  moreover  Manasseh 
:  in  hifl  proper  place,  coming  far  too  high  in  the 

ia.  other  lists  Naphtali  is  combined  with  Dan, 

beii^  sons  of  Bilhah.  It  is  accordingly  veiy 
ble  that  this  was  the  case  here,  and  that  Manaasen 
3  to  a  scribe's  blunder,  Dan  being  min«ad  as 

and  thia  being  regarded  as  an  abbreviatim  for 
ffloh.— A.  8.  PJ 

.  9-17.  The  Vision  of  the  Redeemed  In  HesTon.— • 
it  mtdtitude  is  contrasted  with  the  144,000,  which 
ifiliculty'  for  the  theory  that  the  two  visions  refer 
some  body  of  Christians, — arrayod  In  white  robes : 
,  611.  C^iarles  thinks  that  theee  white  robes 
ent  ^iio  Bpiritnal  bodies  which  the  marfcfis  receive 
the  final  judgment. — 11.  throne,  dden,  IMng 
res :  44,6*.  Tne  poture  of  heaven  remains  the 
a  all  these  <di»pf«B. — ^12,  Of.  the  sevenftdd  doz- 


olc«y  in  613.— 14  oot  (tf  flM  gMat  MtalbflOn:  notioe 
the  emj^tio  article.  The  refraenoe  is  not  to  tribula- 
tion in  general  but "  the  tribulation,"  that  whidi  is  con- 
nected with  the  day  of  the  Lord. — IS.  shall  sem  him ; 
in  the  ministry  of  worship. — spread  his  tabwnade: 
*.€.  the  protection  of  God  s  overshadowing  presence. 
— 17.  onto  fountains:  "unto  life's  water^^Dga" 
(Soptt). 

Vni.  The  anai^ement  ot  oh.  8  has  leoentiy  been 
subjected  to  critd<»l  examinatam  Chariee  (Shidtiet 
t»  the  ApoaUypsey  ch.  8),  who  urives  at  the  oon- 
dusion  that  7-12  contains  a  separate  Apocalypse,  the 
insertion  of  which  at  this  point  oausee  inen^oable 
difficulties.  He  thinks  the  ohapter  was  originally  com- 
posed of  the  following  elements :  i,  3-5,  2  (changing 
the  word  "seven"  to  "t^iiee"),  6  (with  the  same 
(diange),  13.  This  would  also  entail  a  change  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  trumpets  in  oh.  9.  The  theory  has 
one  very  important  merit.  It  explains  "  the  suenoe 
in  heaven "  by  connecting  i  with  3-5.  The  real 
problem  is.  What  is  the  connexion  between  "  the 
seventh  seal "  and  "  the  trumpets  "  and  later  on  "  tiie 
bowls"?  Does  the  "seventh  seal"  let  loose  the 
woee  of  the  trumpet*  and  the  bowls  I  Or  do  the 
trumpeta  and  the  bowls  reoapitulato  and  go  over  again 
the  sTOond  already  covered  by  the  seals  T  We  expect 
the  breaking  of  the  seventh  seal  to  bn  followed  by  a 
olimax,  but  instead  of  a  climax  we  get  a  pause.  Do 
the  trumpets  and  the  bowls  carry  us  forward  towards 
the  climax,  or  are  they  different  ways  of  approoohiiLg 
the  same  end  ? 

1.  sUenee  In  beavon:  the  explanation  of  thia 
"  silence "  has  always  puzzled  commentators.  The 
usual  interpretation  is  in  the  words  of  0.  A.  Scott 
(Oent.B,  p.  198) :  "  It  suggestfi  the  wistful  or  alarmed 
uncertainty  with  which  the  end  of  the  silence  was 
awaited.  Thesilenoe  big  with  fate  conveys  as  nothing 
else  oonld  Ma  sense  of  trembling  snapense.'*  Charles's 
Hbeory,  that  2  Is  out  of  place  and  the  "  dlenoe  in 
heaven  "  is  explained  in  3-5,  gives  what  eeema  to  be 
the  true  interpretation.    "  The  praises  and  tiianka- 

fivings  of  all  the  mighty  hierarohies  of  heaven  are 
ushed  in  order  that  the  prayers  of  the  suffering  saints 
on  earth  may  be  heard  before  the  throne  of  God  "  (on. 
cit.,  p.  IBS). — haU  an  how:  thia  ^rase  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally ;  as  Swete  says,  "Half  an  hour  ia  a 
long  interval  in  a  drama." — 2.  And  1  saw  .  .  . 
trompets :  these  words  obviously  come  too  eariy,  and 
are  r^y  connected  with  6. — 3.  another  angel :  some- 
times identified  with  Michael  the  guardian  and  inter- 
cessor of  Israel — OW  the  attar:  the  picture  which  is 
drawn  of  heaven  in  ohs.  41  contains  no  altar,  though 
"  the  bowls  full  of  incense  "  in  Ss  may  possibly  imply  an 
altar  of  incense.  In  83  most  soholara  think  there  is  a 
reference  to  two  altars,  (a)  the  altar  over  which  the 
angel  stood,  *.&  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  which  stood 
before  the  holy  ^ace,  {b)  "  the  golden  altar,"  i.e,  the 
altar  of  incense  (Ex.  3(NE[.*),  the  theory  being  that  there 
was  a  "  pattern  in  the  heavens  *'  of  the  oomfuete  earthly 
Temple  (c/.  Heb.  85}.  Swete  and  Charles,  however, 
maintain  that  the  Apocalypse  only  mentions  one  altar— 
tiie  altar  of  inoense.  Jewish  OhrisUan  writers  before 
A.D.  300  never  allude  to  a  second  altar  in  heaven,  and 
their  language  definitely  excludes  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  more  than  one  (op.  cit.,  pp.  161-179). 
—a  golden  oenser:  ef.  Lev.  16i2f. — add  It  unto  the 
prayers:  apparently  the  prayers  of  the  saints  in  thia 
metaphor,  are  the  hve  coals  upon  irtuoh  the  incense  is 
sprinkled.  In  08,  lunraver,  there  is  a  variation  of  the 
meta[dior,  and  ^  "  prayers  "  are  repreecnted  as  the 
inoense.— -4^  lit.  "  the  smoke  of  the  moense  went  up 
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to  help  (lit  *&»>*)  the  prayers  of  tbe  sainti,"— 6.  The 
pnyen  are  answered;  ibe  angel  oaea  the  oenmr  to 
cast  the  fire  from  the  altar  npon  the  earth  as  a  symbol 
of  disaster  (c/.  Bzek.  IO2). 

vm.  6-18.  TlM  Pint  Four  Tnnnpeto^The  ftnt  foor 
tnimpets,  like  the  first  four  seals,  form  a  oormected 
^np,  and  differ  in  character  from  the  last  tiiree. 
Th^  afieot  chiefly  tiie  natural  world,  which  they 
overwhelm  with  disaster.  Many  of  the  features  are 
borrowed  from  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  f^The  deecription 
seems  to  be  based  abo  on  volcanic  phenomena,  as 
often  in  OT  prophecy.  The  whole  district  was  subject 
to  Toloanic  aistarbanoes,  and  in  particular  the  island 
of  Santorin  (about  80  miles  S-W.  of  ^^tmoa)  may  have 
sonneted  several  features.  See  J.  T.  Bent's  article, 
"  mutt  St.  John  saw  in  X^tmos  "  ( Nindeenth  Oenturi/, 
1888).  On  this  island  there  is  a  wo^  by  F.  Fonqui, 
Sanhrin  et  ee»  irv^ions. — A.  S.  P.] 

7.  The  first  trumpet  (cf.  Ex.  924),  "  fire  flailing 
oontinually  amid  the  hail"  The  phrase  "  mingled 
with  blood  "  is  added.  "  Blood-red  rain  is  not  un- 
known in  nature  " ;  stonne  of  this  character  hare 
occurred  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  and  the  usual  ezplwation 
aiven  is  iba,i  tite  air  was  full  of  putides  of  red  sand 
nom  tite  Sdiua. — 8.  The  second  tmmpet, — a  snat 
monotdn:  this  i^rase  is  introduced  by  way  of  iltus> 
tiation,  and  we  need  not -imagine  that  the  writer 
fdotures  an  aotnal  mountain  cast  into  the  sea.  He 
mdioat«e  rather  a  huge  blazing  mass  like  a  mountain 
insize. — 8.  SMbeeame blood:  Ex.  7i7-2i, Rev.  I83. 
— 10>  The  third  trumpet,  A  great  meteor  falls  from 
heaven  and  desbnys  tiie  freeh-water  supply.  [J.  H. 
MooltOD,  Barty  Zoroaatrianiam,  p.  326.  oomperes  "  the 
falling  of  the  great  star  Godhar  upon  Uie  earth," 
mentioned  in  the  Bnndahish. — A.  S-  P.] — called  Worm- 
wood :  lit.  absinthe.  In  OT  the  term  is  always  used 
metaj^orioally  to  denote  the  bitterness  of  injustice  or 
the  fniite  of  idolatry  or  Divine  chastisement  (Pr.  64*). 
— 12.  The  fourth  trumpet.  This  oanses  the  partial 
eoUpseof  the  heavenly  bodies  (<^.  Bx.  IO31-23).  None 
of  theee  plagues  are  final,  and  it  seems  to  be  sumested 
that  there  is  still  time  for  repentanoe. — 18.  the 
ordinary  interpretation  tiiis  vetse  is  intended  to  be  a 
last  warning  to  the  world  before  the  other  tmmpets 
are  blown.  Charles  thinks,  however,  that  originally 
t^e  four  trumpets  were  not  found  in  the  text,  and  that 
this  vene  simpW  introdooee  the  three  tnimpets  {cf,  9).— 
aneagto:  so  the  beat  MSS.  TB  reads, ^<  an  angel." 
and  so  AY.— 15.  See  Introd.  to  ch.  20. 

IX.  On  ^  oidinaiy  theory  ch.  9  oontannee  the 
account  of  the  tnun^e^  commenced  in  8.  But  if  we 
follow  Charles  in  excising  87-13,  there  were  originally 
not  seven  but  three  trumpete,  an  account  of  two  of 
irtiioh  forms  i^e  theme  of  ch.  9. 

1-12,  Th»  nfth  Trumpet  or  the  First  Woe.— The 
seer  sees  a  star  fallen  on  the  earth.  The  star  seems  to 
represent  a  person,  possibly  Satan  {cf.  Ik.  IO18). — 
abyss :  the  word  properly  means  "  bottomless,"  and 
is  used  in  OT  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  €.g.  Fa.  Tlzo. 
The  abyss  is  approached  by  a  "shaft"  or  "well," 
here  tTMislated  pit,"  which  is  oloeed  and  kept  under 
look  (uul  key. — 8.  out  of  the  smoke  oame  .  .  .  loeiists: 

Ex.  IO13  and  Driver's  quotation  of  the  observBtifKW 
(Ha  modem  IxaTeUer:  "  we  observed  large  dark  clouds 
resembling  smoke  moving  to  and  fro  .  .  .  One  morning 
these  clouds  otune  down  and  proved  to  be  loonsts.' 
(CB,  Joel,  p.  90).— power  was  given  to  them:  these 
loonstfl  were  specially  endowed  with  the  eoorpion-like 
power  of  tormenting  men. — 4.  not  hurt  tbegraist  tills 
oonfliots  with  87.  where,  as  the  result  cn  the  first 
trumpet,  "aU  greeo  graaa  mm  bmn*  npi"— «m1  of 


Ood:  73fl*.— 6.flmnoaflit:  tUs  ia  enpooaBd  to 

sent  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  plague  of  kwnstik 
object  of  the  plague  is  not  to  kill,  but  to  torture  and 
torment— 7.  Ike  unto  hwies:  titia  deeoriptka  11 
takea  from  JL  24.— crowns*.  .  .  nun**  faees:  theee 
two  features  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  tike  loooati  of  the 
abyss ;  there  is  nothing  about  the  Mdinaiy  locnst  to 
aooount  for  this  description. — 11.  Tbej  hafe  ...  as 
king :  In  Pr.  3O27  it  is  stated  that  locusts  have  no  king, 
but  theee  locusts  belong  to  the  abyss. — Abaddoo :  t£e 
word  only  occurs  in  what  to  known  as  the  Wiedom 
Literature  (Job  286,  2833,  Pa.  8811,  Pt.  16iz*.  etcV 
where  it  means  "  ruin  "  or  "  deetrooticHi,"  either  03 
earth  or  in  SheoL  Here  "  Destruction  "  is 
— J^(dlrai  ia  the  Qveek  equivalmt  fbr  A 
18-81.  The  Sbrth  Tmmpet  or  the  Seeoad  Woe^The 


of  the  four  ansels  of  death,  and  the  elan^tcr 
of  a  t£ird  part  of  the  human  raoe. 

18.  the  horns :  the  comers.— the  golden  attar :  83. 
— 14.  Loose  the  four  angels:  these  angels  aie  kept 
bound  in  the  river  Euphrates  ((f.  I612)  waiting  far  the 
day  of  vengeanoe,  lliere  ia  a  striking  parallel  in  a  Syrisc 
Apooa^rpse  of  Ezra,  "  Let  these  foiur  ktnse  be  loosed 
whioh  are  bound  near  the  great  river  EupEmtea  vhick 
shall  deatrc^  a  third  part  <^  mankind.  Many  com- 
mentators see  in  this  reference  an  expeotatioo  that  the 
armies  of  Parthia  were  soon  to  be  looeed  on  the  Roma 
Empire.— 16.  The  figure  200,000,000  is  probacy  de- 
rived from  Pa.  6817,  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  tweoW 
thousand,  even  tiiousands  upon  thoneaiwto." — if. 
hyadnth  is  sometimes  used  as  (a)  tiie  name  of  a  pieeioas 
stone  {2I20),  (ft)  of  a  dye,  i.e»  blue.  Tbe  bieM*]ilatBS 
appeared  as  flame-ooloured,  smoky  blae,  and  yeflov 
like  sulphur.— [19.  flulr  tads :  The  Parthiau  twisted 
their  horses'  tails  to  a  point.  There  may  be  a  furtiiR 
referenoe  to  their  aldll  in  riiooting  backwards.— 
A.  J.  G.] — 20.  tile  rest  of  manUnd,  the  two-thirds 
who  were  not  killed. — wtmrii^  devuB  :  both  in  OT  and 
NT  the  worship  <^  the  pagan  world  U  aaid  to  be  girtn 
to  demcaiB  Dt.  32x7,  Ps.  10637*  1  Cor-  10ao>^ 
81.  The  four  tins  mmtionedintlua  verae  anliw^sr- 
aoteristla  vioesctf  tJiepaganworM.  For  the 
between  idolatry  and  immorality  Rom.  lai-zj'— 
[soreeries :  the  Qr.  word  means  magio  speOB  matting 
to  illicit  lusts^A.  J.  O.] 

X.  The  second  intednde  in  the  movemeot  of  tiw 
drama.  The  sixth  trumpet,  like  the  sixth  seal,  ■ 
followed  1^  a  pause.  Onoe  rngtia  tbe  olimax  is  |kmI- 
pcowd,  10  and  llx-13  an  panottiettaal,  and  As 
visions  whkh  they  record  are  epiaodea  in  the  mam 
story, 

1-11.  The  VMoa  of  the  Strou  Angel  and  the  Utdi 
Book. — 1.  The  strong  ang^ — We  have  no  ineaDs  of 
identifying  this  angu.  To  sappoee  tiiat  he  i^^fMro** 
Christ  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  pieoedsBL— 
eoi^  down  out  111  temn:  the  aoene  of  the 
visions  is  laid  in  heaven,  whither  the  seer  bad  bet* 
transported.  Here  he  seems  to  be  stuiding  nnm  the 
earth  and  watching  tiie  descent  of  the  aogd^ — S.  t 
Uttle  book :  the  Ch*.  word  is  an  em[diatio  dtnuBBlm 
"averysmall  roU  {or  scroll)."  Thia  book  is  nmjwwr^ 
to  contain  a  fragment  of  Divine  levelataoa  the  aooi 
mentioned  m  mek.  29V.— 4.  tte  Mna  teBMiB:  ssr 
gests  that  another  ofotB  of  vUtma,  like  tfa*  oyelia  <d 
the  seals  and  tmmpets  and  bowu,  ooeuned  to  tk« 
writer*B  mind,  but  he  djsmisBes  the  temptefeKM  to 
them.— seal  <q»:  the  metaphor  '*  aealing  "  m 
ased  to  denote  the  ending  of  a  dooQPMot  1 
been  written.  Here  it  is  amilied  to  an  uwiMaUet 
utteranoe.— 61.  time  ...  no  Homr:  (a)  Ibm  no* 
eeaaes,  beoaose  etamity  haa  hsfoi^or  AllkHnalMBBB 
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igec  b«  tiay  iateml  or  rsspite  before  tiw  eMnmnvM- 
tnt  of  doom.  The  latter  is  toefeiable  beoaoae  it  helps 

to  aoe  the  ocmuezioa  this  chapter  with  the  leet 
the  book  (e^Giof.).  It  annooaoee  that  ttie  paoM  is 
m  end  and  the  hoar  of  Dmne  interveiktioii  at  hand, 
at  this  is  die  tme  intetpretatKHi  ia  clear  from  the 
ukm  to  the  aeveoth  tzumpet  in  7. — then  Is  Bolslwd 

mystery  of  God  (2  Th.  2?*) :  the  rerelataon  whioh 
d  made  to  the  prophete  Lb  now  oonsomiaated. — 
Take  It,  and  eat  It  np:  cf.  3i.  A  meta- 
>r  iudioating  that  the  meoaage  of  God  waa  to  be 
DTponted  by  the  aeer  into  hia  aystem ;  cf.  the 
.yer  BmA.  phmae, "  jxad,  mark,  leani,  and  inward^ 
eet."-^^ttf :  in  Ezek.  the  mly  effect  of  eating  the 

was  to  induce  the  setise  of  aweetneaa.  Here  theie 
I  twofold  tesolt,  a  sweet  taste  in  mouth,  and 
imal  pain.  "  Ereiy  leT^taon  of  God's  poipoeee, 
D  tbon^  it  be  bat  a  fragment,  ia  '  bitt^  sweet,' 
tloaing  judgment  as  well  as  meroy  "  (Sw^). — 11 
Icatee  a  ftaah  dereloiBncnt  in  the  movwaMit  oi  the 
ma,  which  is  to  mvotTe  many  natlMiB  and  iaagp. 
X  1-18.  Tte  Interlude  eoBtlnnad.  The  Seeond 
sode. — The  firat  two  tcekb  are  introductory,  and 
.'cacait  the  aurvey  or  measazing  of  the  holy  city  by 

seer.   Then  oomee  the  pnnukeoy  oonoeming  tiw 

witaeaaea,  followed  br  the  &st  appearance  in  the 
k  of  "  the  faeaat "  or  intiohfist  (7^ 
.  a  reed:  a  measuring  rod  (Ezek.  40ff.,  Zeoh.  Si), 
kiel'a  teed  (405 )  was  nine  feet  long.— Buasore  UB 
pld:  the  aUusum  is  not  to  the  hearaily  sanctuary 

to  the  Temple  at  Jenuakna.  The  objeot  the 
euriog  was  to  provide  for  ita  preaerration  in  the 

of  oriaia.  The  reference,  tberefoie,  ia  not  ao 
ih  to  the  material  Temple  as  to  that  which  the 
iple  represented,  viz.  the  sfaiitaiJ  lanel  i  ef. 
ing  of  the  144,000  in  73*.— the  alttr:  the  altar  ol 
itofiering. — 2.  the  court:  ttia  cooit  of  the  Oentilee, 
rated  from  the  Temple  proper  by  "  the  middle 

of  partition  "  on  which  were  insonbed  the  words, 
>  man  oi  another  nation  to  enter  within  tike  fenoe 

enclosure  round  the  Temple.  And  whoever  is 
^t  will  have  himself  to  blame  that  hia  deaf^ 
e8."-^0ttir  and  two  month! :  tli»  1360  dna  of  the 

TOme,  ML  the  8^  years  Dan.  7s5,  iS/.  Tim 
>d  represents  the  actual  dorafton  of  tl»  persecution 
)i  Antioohos  EplphaneB  (fanm  the  ajuing  of  168  bx. 
le  antomn  of  166  B.a),  when  the  Temple  was  pro- 
[1,  the  aaohfices  interrupted,  and  a  pagan  altar 
«d.  This  histoiioal  erent  invested  the  period  of 
•euB  with  a  special  aignifieance  lor  ApoeaJtyptio, 
hmoelortb  it  became  the  typical  figure  for  the 
it  oi  the  persecntion  under  Antiohriat.   [This  mav 

seemed  the  more  rBaeonable  that  it  is  the  haU 
le  number  of  perfection.— A.  8.  P.]— 8.  The  two 
asses :  it  ia  impoaaible  to  dieoover  what  the  writer 
ided  his  readera  to  ondentand  theae  "  two 
38808."  The  use  of  OT  phiaaee  has  led  many 
are  to  identify  them  with  two  OT  heroes  from  the 
vinK  list:  Abel,  Enooh,  Blosea,  Elijah,  Eliaha, 
niah.  Others  maintain  ttiat  the  phrase  is  eyra- 
al,  and  that  the  witnesses  represent  "  the  Church 
ir  function  of  witnese-bearing  "  (Swete).  A  third 
>1  roKards  tiiem  as  refernns  to  two  prophets  or 
T8  who  were  to  appear  as  ooamiHona  of  the  faith 
e  the  end  came.  [C.  H.  Turner  {ShtdteB  in  Earl^ 
Hist.,  p,  214)  suggests  Peter  and  Paul,  "the  two 
illustrious  viotima  of  the  Boast  (Nero),  the 
yra  whose  bodies  lay  in  the  great  city,'* — A.  J,  Q.l 
i»TO  not  sufficient  data  to  solve  tlie  enigma,  but 
ontext  seems  to  point  to  Mosee  and  Elijah.  For 
etktd  ot  tbeif  ministry,  1260  diqn,  ^.  a*.^-4.  ttt 


twodlntTMi:  an  aDosion  to  Zeeh.  4,  where  the  two 
"  Bons  fk  oil,"  Zembbabet  and  Jof^ua,  rcpranenting 
the  civil  and  eoclesiaBtioal  power,  supply  tho  needs  (3 
"  the  candlestick,"  (A  the  theocratic  state. — 6.  tU9 
proeesdellii  as  in  the  case  of  KUjah  (2  K.  lio).— 
6>  power  to  shnt  heaven :  so  Elijah  (i  K.  I7i^— ]Mmr 
crm^waters:  so  Moeea  (Ex.  719). — nntte  the  earth: 
so  Mosee,  a  reference  to  the  places  of  — 7.  the 
beast:  the  first  reference  to  the  figure  of  Antaofarist, 
wtkich  i^ys  such  an  important  rdle  in  the  later  part 
of  t^e  book  (c/.  178).  With  Hm  description  ef.  tho 
foorbeastsof  Dan.  73. — 8.  SodMn:  the  tenn  Sodom  is 
ap^ied  to  Jcntaalem  in  Is.  lio  in  token  of  its  wicked- 
ness.— EDPt:  also  a  term  at  lefffoacb,  thongh  not 
ai^ed  to  Jerusalem  el8ewheT&'— where  also  their  Lord 
was  enidfled :  the  "  great  city "  thns  seems  to  he 
Jerusalem,  though  some  aoholara  think  t^t  the  context 
pointe  to  Rome,  and  the  i^uase,  "  the  great  city  "  ia 
applied  to  Bat^lon,  i,e,  Braae,  in  I619,  17i8, 1810S. — 

9.  tlUM  dm  and  a  bait:  "  day  "  bne  means  year, 
and  the  mmmoe  is  to  the  3^  years  ot  Dan.  (2*). — 

10.  This  verse  describes  the  general  exultation  at  the 
death  of  the  two  prophets  or  "  witiieasee,"  who  had 
tormented  men's  consciences. — ^11.  the  seer  "  sees  the 
Church  of  the  martyrs  recovering  herself  from  tm  age 
of  perseoatHMi  as  fiaekiel  (37io)  had  seen  new  me 
infased  into  a  dead  UmA  (Swete).— 18,  The  finid 
tdomph  of  "the  witnesaes"  «Dd  their  asoension  to 
heaven  in  full  view  ot  their  enemiea. — 18.  "Tha 
witneaaes  "  are  vindicated  1^  a  great  natural  eatae- 
tropbe  in  the  form  of  an  earthquuce  which  deatroya  a 
tenth  of  the  city  and  7000  people.  The  reserve  01  the 
writer  is  still  maintained.  The  diaaster  is  only  partial ; 
the  final  doom  is  stilt  postponed. 

XL  14-19.  The  Serentfa  Trnmpet  and  flie  TMrd  Woe. 
— Tbt  Bion  which  waa  broken  off  at  92i  is  now  re- 
sumed. The  seventh  tmmpet  hraalds  the  apprmch  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ. — 16.  great  Tdoe :  m  contrast 
to  the  siknce  whioh  followed  the  breaking  of  the 
'*  seventh  seal  "  (81). — oor  horH:  God  the  Father. — 
UsOhxbt:  God's  Anointed  One.— 16.  eUers:  44*.— 
lit  Cf.  with  this  doxofogy  those  in  4ii,  &12,  7i3.— <- 
19,  the  temi^  vi  God:  *.&  the  heavmily  temrie 
(^o  7is,  ISsff.).  The  jadgment  was  followed  hy  uie 
manifeetatfon  of  the  ^017  of  God  in  the  opening  at  Hia 
Temple—the  aA  (rf  his  ooveaant:  according  to  the 
tradition  preserved  in  2  Mac.  2i-8,  the  Ark  had  been 
bidden  away  by  Jeremiah  in  a  "  oavemons  chamber  " 
until  "  God  ahould  gather  His  peo^  together  again." 
That  tinw  had  now  «oot^  imoffi  not  in  the  sense 
piedicted  by  Jemmiah.  and  the  Ajk  stood  revealed  in 
the  opm  Temple  of  heaven,  the  symbol  of  God's  faith- 
fulnees  in  keeping  His  oovemuit  (cf,  2i7*).  The  rest 
ol  the  drama  of  ^e  book  is  worked  oat  in  fall  view  of 
the  open  Temple. 

XII.  The  VistoD  ol  the  Wmnan,  the  OhtU,  and  the 
Dragon. — ^Tfais  chapter  haa  always  presented  diffioultiea 
to  the  student  of  Revelation.  Two  queetiona  preanit 
themselves :  (a)  What  ia  the  oonnexion  of  this  chapter 
with  the  previous  part  of  the  book  1  (6)  What  inter- 
pretation did  the  writer  intend  his  readers  to  put  upon 
the  vision  t  The  first  question  has  been  answered  in 
many  ways.  Some  Bcholars  regard  this  paaeage  as  a 
fresh  interlude,  and  think  that  it  ia  unconnected  with 
the  main  movnnent  of  the  dnuna.  It  is  oftwi  ex- 
plained as  »  fragment  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  whidi 
the  writer  determined  to  utilise,  though  he  failed 
altogether  to  weave  it  into  the  ttoiad  ot  ue  a^tnment. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  as  follows.  The 
theme  of  the  aeoond  part  of  the  Apooatypee  ia  the 
stzoggle  against  AntiflhTist>  and  this  ohapter  fonoa  the 
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introduotioD.  Antiolilist  is  first  introduced  almoet 
inddeDtaUy  in  II7  and  the  allosion  in  that  passage  is 
here  developed  and  oarried  a  stage  further  on.  The 
womd  qaeetaoQ  is  equally  diffionlt  to  answer.  There 
ave  t^uee  oharactatB  in  this  soene — tho  Toman,  the 
ohild*  the  dtagon.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
identification  of  the  dragon.  It  undoubtedly  repre- 
■ents  Antiohrist,  but  the  other  two  oharaotera  are  not 
BO  easy  to  exjJain.  The  child  is  generally  understood 
to  represent  the  Messiah,  but  tho  details  of  the  story 
do  not  oorrespond  with  the  facta  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  was  not  "  caught  up  unto  God  "  immediately 
after  birUi,  and  the  d^ription  in  5  of  "  a  man  child 
who  ia  to  rule  all  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  "  does 
not  seem  an  appropriate  description  of  His  mission. 
It  is  difficult,  uerefore,  to  suppose  that  this  chapter 
was  written  with  full  knowlec^^  of  the  life  of  the 
actual  Messiah.  It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  ask 
what  is  meant  by  the  woman  that  the  problem  be- 
oomes  acute.  We  may  dismiss  at  onoe  the  tbeoiy  that 
identifies  hoc  with  Uie  Virgin  Mary.  There  is  not  a 
single  detail  of  tiie  narrative  wtuch  suits  anoh  an 
hypothesis.  Nor  oan  we  suppose  that  the  woman  was 
intended  to  denote  the  Christian  Qiuroh  if  the  child  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Messiah  It  was  not  the  Christian 
Church  that  produced  the  Messiah :  it  was  the  Messiah 
who  oieated  tiie  Ouisfun  Chinah.  The  ooify  TBa8on4 
able  raplanatjoa  is  that  .tiie  woman  personifiee  the 
people  at  IsraeL  The  best  interpretation  of  the  ehaptef 
IS,  therefore,  tiiat  we  have  here  a  ^re-CSuistian 
Apocalypse  Teraeeenting  Israel  in  travail  with  the 
Messiah  and  uiat  this  Apocalypse  has  been  inserted 
by  the  author  of  the  book  without  any  attempt  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  faots  of  the  life  of  the  actual 
Messiah.  Qunkel  thinks  that  the  basis  of  the  story 
was  a  Bab^miian  myth.  [No  stoiy  of  the  birUi  of 
Marduk  has  been  discovered ;  Gunkel  postulates  the 
existeoioe  of  a  myth  of  his  birth  on  the  lines  of  the 
myth  of  the  birth  of  Apollo.  Dieterich  derived  oar 
passage  from  the  Oreak  myth  of  the  birth  (A  ApMo ; 
BouBset  has  oalled  attention  to  the  El^ptian  myth  of 
the  birth  of  Horns.  The  parallels  with  our  passage 
an  too  elose  to  be  aooidait&L  FiobaUy  there  was  a 
widesivMtd  myth,  of  which  tiie  Oieek  and  Egypt^ 
forms  are  variaote,  describing  how  the  god  of  light  was 
Buooeesfully  bom  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  the  drsffon 
of  darkness  and  chaos  to  prevent  his  birth.  See 
Peake,  The  Person  of  Christ  in  the  Sev^im  af  John, 
in  Matuifieid  College  Essatjs^A.  S.  P.] 

1.  a  woman :  the  peoi^e  of  Israel  in  the  early  part 
of  Uie  chapter,  and  later  on  probably  the  Christian 
oonunonity.— tbe  Bim :  the  imagery  used  here  is  prob- 
ably soggested  by  a  passage  m  the  Testaments  ot 
tiie  Twmve  Ptitriarohs,  *'  Judah  was  bright  as  the  moon 
and  under  his  feet  were  twelve  rays  "  (Test.  Naph.  5). 
— twelve  Stan:  probably  an  allusion  to  the  twelve 
tribes.— 2.  child  :  the  Meesiah.— 8.  dragon :  Anti- 
christ ;  in  9  he  is  identified  with  "  the  old  serpent  who 
is  called  t^e  Devil  and  Satan."-— Mvea  heads  and  tea 
horns:  the  frequent  ooourrMioe  of  similar  terms  in 
the  Book  aS  Daniel  makes  it  olear  that  the  writer 
nsea  them  to  oover  a  reference  to  kings  or  kingdoms. 
What  tie  original  writer  of  this  little  Apooalypse  in- 
tended by  these  words  cannot  be  discovered,  but  our 
author  obviously  meant  them  to  refer  to  Roman 
Emperors. — 4.  draweth  the  third  part :  for  the  meta- 
phor cf.  Dan.  8x0.-6.  ehUd  was  caught  up  unto  God : 
this  cannot  lelear  to  any  errat  in  t^  life  of  Christ, 
unless  it  be  to  the  Asoenricm.  but  must  be  an  imaginary 
lAotaie  of  the  Hes^h's  experience  drawn  a  pre- 
OhriatiBa  writer. — B,  A  prediction  oi  Uiael*i  nito  tftei 


(he  Messiah's  departure.— 1200  days:  (lU*)  aoggeM 
by  the  aj  years  of  Dan.— 7,  The  war  in  heavea  dfr 
scribed  in  the  following  veises  has  its  analogy  in  the 
waiB  of  the  O^iaaa  gods  deaoribed  by  Homer  sad 
Viigil((^.£^6i3*).— Hohad:  thegnudian  mi^«£ 
Israel  (cf.  Dan.  10i3,2it  12i).— &  T^iis  verse  asms 
to  imply  that  the  ^al  fall  of  Satan  from  beatoi 
{ef.  Lk.  IO18)  did  not  take  place  tall  liiis  eoofliot^  bm 
perhaps  the  words  should  not  be  unduly  pcvoaed.— 
10.  The  victory  of  Michael  is  followed  by  a  pnan  d 
triumph. — 11.  The  victory  in  heaven  is  followed  ■ 
victory  of  the  martyis  upon  earth. — 12.  a  short  tfant: 
aftenraids  defined  as  ^  years  (14).— 14,  two  wtegs  «( 
the  fnat  aagle:  we  must  not  attraipt  to  turn  voati; 
into  prose  and  find  some  definite  mot  beneaui  ika- 
phrase.  All  that  it  denotes  ia  tJiat  in  scone  mysterkn.* 
way  &0  woman  was  enabled  to  encape. — a  time,  ttmea. 
etc. :  i.e.  ^  years  (Dan.  725*.  Rev.  lla*).— IB^  east  oit 
.  .  .  water:  the  tangible  facts  covered  by  this  phzw 
(Mdinot  be  deoijdierea.  Some  have  intetpr^wi  it  ci 
tia  Bffinaa  armies  {at  t^  siege  of  Jemsawm,  66-70) ; 
others  of  the  peraeoutors ;  othen  of  the  influx  of 
heretkal  opinions.  If  these  words  weio  in  the  eariy 
Apocalypse,  \hej  are  probably  meant  to  be  indefioitft — 
16.  the  earth  opraed :  here  again  it  is  m^ees  to  look 
for  an  answering  fact  [e.g.  the  escape  of  the  Jeraeaten 
CSiristiana  to  ^la,  or  the  death  oi  a  perasctttipg 
emperor.— A.  J.  O.j.  The  phraae  simi^y  meaoB  tkat 
help  would  come  from  unexpected  quuten.  ^liefs 
are  Btroams  in  Asia  Minor,  eg.  the  Lyooa  aad  tbs 
CHuysorrhous,  which  flow  for  a  diatanoo  andeauiuund.— 
A.  J.  G.y~n.  the  rest  of  bar  seed:  the  foHcnKn  of 
the  Ueesiah,  especially  titose  outside  PalestoM.  ia 
Asia  Uinor.--raDd  lie  stood:  poosiUy  w«  ilKHild  nal 
"andlstood^  (AV), and otmnactwltli next ehaptej- 
A.  J.  O.L 

Xm.  This  chapter  records  the  appeannee  of  t«« 
beasts :  (a)  the  one  rising  from  the  sea  (i-xo),  (i)  tie 
other  springiug  from  Uie  earth  (ii-iS).  The  flnt  betf 
is  oonquermi  by  the  dragon,  the  second  beaat  defm 
its  au^ority  from  t^e  first.  The  chapter  thioogbon 
is  renunisomt  of  Dan.  7.  The  first  beaat  ia  geocnCr 
identified  with  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  aecaod 
with  the  spirit  of  pagamsm  which  inculcated  the  oak 
of  OeBsar-worship.  'Hie  portnit  of  the  first  beast  ia 
the  concluding  veisee  seems  to  individualise  in  the 
person  of  Nero ;  at  any  rate  this  appears  to  be  the  nod 
plausible  interpretation  of  the  number  666.  The  poia. 
of  the  o^pter  seems  to  be  this.  The  dragco,  bcant 
in  the  heavenly  war  by  Michael  and  his  aogefa,  taiw 
his  attention  to  earth,  and  eodeavouTs  to  extenniah 
the  Ohrifltian  faith  by  inspiring  the  Bonistn  Ki^ac 
to  perseouto, 

1.  a  beast  coming  op  out  of  Ow  Ma:  qf.  tiie  Tisua  & 
the  fbur  great  beasts  that  come  up  ont  of  the  Ma  k 
Dsn.  73.  As  tbe  beasts  in  Daniel  lepreoent  enfRNi 
we  may  suppose  that  this  beast  ^ao  ttrnxtdm  w  n 
empiie.— ten  taoms:  the  lioms  repnaent  trngmn. 
either  beginning  with  Julius  Ceasar  and  ending  vid 
Titus  or  beginning  with  Angustua  and  eodiag  wttt 
Vespaaan,  or  if  we  omit  some  or  all  of  the  thxK 
nsnrpers  (Oalba,  Otho,  ViteJlins)  we  may  nd  vaa 
Domitian,  Nerva,  or  even  Trajan.  [Feriiapo  the  "  aena 
heads "  are  emperors  (Augnstoe  to  Titos),  and 
"  ten  horns  "  provincial  govomots  or  dependent  knp 

ef.  I7i2*,  p.»39.— A.  J.  0.>-naia«a  «l  MmiImv: 

possibly  the  name  "Augustas,"  which  mwaa  **weitt7 
of  worship,"  or  the  titte  "God,"  which,  as  v«  kw 
from  the  inscriptions,  many  (d  these  kangs  aaMwcd.— 
2.  la<ward  . .  .  bear. . .  Uoi:  in  Daa.  74-6, Ifca  ios. 
Ihe  bear,  and  the  leopard  an  diatfuut.  Bm*  ^ 
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ities  oi  all  thiee  animalfl  are  ascribed  to  s  single 
t. — the  dragon :  the  power  of  the  beast  was  derived 
I  Satan. — 8.  <Hie  ot  the  heads  .  .  .  smiUeo :  note 
point  of  contact  between  this  description  <A  the 
t  and  the  deeoription  of  the  Lamb  "  as  it  had  boon 
t "  (56)'  This  phrase  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
'  of  178,  and  doubtless  refers  to  the  legwd  of  Nero 
Hvua  (178*). — 6.  Cy.  the  datoiiption  «  ijitioohos 
duum  in  Dan.  Izso' — tottf  and  two  monllu :  tlie 
bh  of  the  persecution  of  Antioohua,  Z\  years  {ef. 

9.II,  126).— 6.  If,  with  the  best  MSS,  we  omit 
en  "  the  words  "  them  that  dwell  in  the  heaven  *' 
ko  and  explain  the  term  "  tabernacle  of  God." — 8. 
1  worship  him:  i.e.  the  beast,  a  reference  to 
leroivworHhip,  which  was  so  prevalent  at  this  time 
75).— book  of  Uto:  Ss'^trom  flie  toimdatlon  ol 
world :  the  ommezion  of  tlda  olauae  b  onoertain. 
i  people  attach  it  to  "  the  lAmb  alaiii,"  and  make 
idioate  the  eternal  character  of  the  saorifioe  of 
it.  The  parallel  passage  in  178,  "  written  in  tiie 
:  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  strongly 
esta  that  a  similar  conuezioQ  of  the  words  ought 
«  understood  here. — 10.  Cf.  Jer.  I62,  Mt.  2652. 

text  and  meaning  of  this  Terse  are  uncertain. 
AV  renders  "  He  ^t  leadeth  into  captivity  shall 
nto  oaptivity:  Ba  that  IdDeth  with  the  iword 
i  be  killed  with  the  sword."  Hie  faith  of  Vka 
jtian  Church  ia  saatained  1^  the  bdief  that  acta 
srseontion  will  reooU  upon  the  heads  of  the  per- 
tors,  and  vengeance  will  be  meted  out  to  them 
Qod.  The  BV,  following  a  more  reliable  text, 
ifiea  the  first  clause,  "  II  any  man  is  for  captivity 

captivity  he  goes,"  but  keeps  the  second  clause 
tically  unaltered.   There  ia  an  ambiguity  about 

second  clause.  It  may  have  the  meaning  of  the 
but  it  may  also  mean  '*  B  uiy  man  shall  kill  with 
nvord,  with  the  sword  must  he  (t.e.  the  murdered 
)  be  killed."  The  former  rendering  is  much  more 
ral,  but  it  completely  spoils  the  parallelism  between 
two  clauses  and  brackets  t<^ether  two  inoom- 
mrate  ideas.  It  is  essential  that  the  parallelism 
to  clanaes  should  be  maintained  even  at  the  cost, 
.ort  suggests,  of  emending  the  text.  The  passage 
obaUybased  on  Jot.  152,  "Sneh  asaie  for  deaui 
jath  andRnohasaiefortbeBwoidtotheaword." 
words  seem  to  inculcate  the  Christian  duty  irf 
iescing  in  the  will  of  God  even  though  persecution 
martyrdom  were  involved.  It  was  by  accepting 
mSering  which  might  come  npon  him  that  the 
itian  exemplified  Us  loyalty  aitd  faith.  Failing 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  it  will  be  necessary 
Jl  bftok  upon  the  weaker  text  <^  the  AV.  The 
annot  be  r^t  unleea  the  second  clause  is  explained 
tore. 

-18.  The  Second  Beast — This  repieeents  ^e  spirit 
ganiam,  and  more  particulariy  the  jnieetly  natem 
h  was  organised  to  enforce  CEesai^womnip. — 
The  second  beast  is  regarded  as  inferior  to,  and 
ing  ite  authority  from,  the  first. — 12.  to  worship: 
Uuakm  to  Empetoi^worshiik— 4eathste<Ae:  ef.  3; 
luaioQ  to  Neroredivivw  (178*).— 18.  great  slips: 
luaion  to  the  displays  of  magic  by  the  priesto  for 
mrpose  of  deceiving  this  peo^e, — 14.  an  Image  ot 
east :  a  statue  of  the  emperor  which  was  used  in 
r-worship. — 15.  to  give  breath  tmto  It :  an  aUusion 
le  pretended  miradea  wrought  by  the  priests,  like 
tter  miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  wmch  a  atone 
e  was  made  to  move  and  act  like  a  living  being. — 
I  vaa/k  upon  their  right  hands:  like  Qie  stamp 
Msed  on  official  documents  bearing  the  name  at 


the  empenff  and  tike  year  of  hia  reign.  [In  latex  per- 
eecntiona,  at  least,  oeitificates  were  given  to  those  who 
aacrificed  or  otherwise  fulfilled  the  regulations  of 
pagan  worship. — A.  J.  Q.]  As  to  whether  the  devotees 
of  Emperor-worship  weie  actually  branded  on  the 
hand  or  the  forehead  we  have  no  information  beyond 
this  passage,  and  possibly  here  the  language  may 
be  apocalyptic  {cf.  the  seal  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
sainte  in  73).  But  it  aeema  certoin  that  there  was 
some  sign  or  mark  which  served  to  distingniah  pagan 
worahippera  from  Ouistiana. — 17.  Cbrbtians,  amoe 
they  lacked  this  mark,  are  said  te  have  been  boycotted 
in  the  maikets  and  were  neither  allowed  to  buy  nor 
aell.— the  name  of  the  beast:  i.e.  the  name  of  the 
emperor. — IS.  Here  Is  wtld«B:  these  words  are  a 
ohajlenge  to  the  readers  of  the  Apooalypae.  If  any 
man  regaida  himaelf  aa  wise,  let  hun  to  read  tlw 
riddle  A  the  number  of  the  beast — It  b  the  nnmber 
(tf  a  man :  we  are  to  look  among  tiie  zaoka  of  men, 
and  not  of  angels  or  aupematural  bMnga,  for  tiie  answer 
to  the  riddle. — ^  hmdred  and  sfany  And  sbc:  the 
riddle  is,  "  Find  the  man,  the  letters  of  whose  name, 
when  regarded  as  numerals,  sum  up  to  the  total  686." 
There  have  been  many  gneaaea,  but  venr  fsw  of  them 
have  any  claim  upon  our  attention.  We  may  dismiss 
all  those  tlworiea  which  find  the  "  number  of  the  beast " 
in  some  later  personage  aa  Muhammad,  Luther,  or 
Napoleon.  The  beast  uved  in  the  age  when  the  book 
waa  writtm.  The  best  solution  is  uiat  he  was  Nero. 
The  words  Neron  Cheaar  or  Nero  Oeeaar  when  written 
in  Hebrew  characters  make  up  the  numbers  666  and 
616  respectively,  and  aa  both  re«tdings,  viz.  666  and  616, 
are  found  in  vogue  in  eariy  timee,  and  the  acdution 
doee  for  both,  we  may  regard  it  as  tolerably  oratain 
that  this  ia  the  key  which  fita  the  look.  [There  may 
be  an  implied  contrast  between  666  and  777,  the 
triple  repetition  of  the  periect  number.  In  Orac 
S^U.  I328,  the  number 888  iepreeentsChri8t(Swete)— 
A.  J.  Q.]  [At  a  date  earlier  fhan  this  passage  io  the 
Sil^dliiie  Oraolee,  Matnoa  the  Valentinian  pimitad  out 
that  the  name  Jeaua  mode  up  888  in  Gnek  letteza. 
Possibly  the  number  666  was  an  ancient  symbol  of 
the  beast  The  writer  has  observed  that  it  also  fits  a 
man  (not  perfectly  well,  for  Neron  Caesar  in  Hebrew 
character  would  more  natnially  sum  up  to  676,  but 
written  "  defectively  "  it  gives  666) ;  the  andent  beaat 
of  apobalyptic  teufition  is  thiu  inoamate  hi  a  man. 
Henee  the  ending  of  the  passage,  "  Let  Idm  oount  the 
number  of  the  boast,  for  it  ia  the  number  of  a  maa," 
i.€.  not  aimply  the  nnmber  of  the  beast,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  a  man.  The  beast  ia  inoar- 
natoin  Nero. — A.  8.  P.] 

xnr.  Third  Intrude.- Three  Vblms :  (a)  the  Lunb 
on  Hi.  Son  (i-s).  (&)  the  three  angels  (6-13),  (c)  the 
harvest  and  vint^'af  the  worid  (14-20).— 1-6.  After 
the  honor  and  tragedy  of  the  last  two  chapters,  we 
have  another  pause  in  the  movement  of  the  drama, 
a  new  viaion  of  heaven  and  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. 
1.  the  Lamb :  this  chapter  recalls  the  vision  in  ch,  5 
66). — ^mountUni:  Zion  is  the  Christian  Acropolis, 
whether  the  reference  here  ia  to  the  earthfy  or 
heavenly  Zion  cannot  be  determined.  For  the  114,000, 
74,  where  possibly  the  number  covers  only  Jewi^ 
(Aristiana.  Here  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  such 
limitation,  for  in  3  they  are  described  as  "  they  that 
had  been  purchased  out  of  the  earth." — name  .  .  .  im 
their  foreheads ;  cf.  73!  and  contrast  the  mark  on  the 
foreheada  of  the  woiahippcn  of  the  beaat  (13i6).— 
8.  many  waters:  cf.  I15.— 8.  a  new  s«ig:  69.— 
four . . .  dden:  44^*.— 4.  they  an  Tl^iH:  the 
turn  viq^  is  in  the  maaoolinOk  ud  ahmjld  be  trane- 
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lated  "  celibates."  Whether  it  is  to  be  taken  Utenlly 
here  is  disputed.  As  Swete  says,  "  No  oondemnatKHi 
of  marriage,  no  excluHioD  of  the  married  from  the 
highest  btesBiDgB  of  the  Christian  life,  finds  a  jdaoe  in 
the  MT."  Ana  if  ve  were  to  prees  the  meaning  of  the 
vend  "  viz^  "  or  "  celibate  '  here,  tiiia  passage  ii  an 
ezo^;ittMi  xo  the  genenU  teaching  of  the  NT.  Hoi»> 
over,  the  imagery  used  in  chs.  211  throws  a  halo  of 
sanctity  over  marriage.  The  probahility  is  therefore 
t^t  the  words  here  describe  not  o^bates  but  men 
who  had  kept  the  marriage-bood  inviolate. 

XIV.  0-12.  The  VblOD  tH  Uu  Three  Aiigal8.-«.  an  eter- 
nal govel:  itisdoubtful  whether  gospel  is  here  used  in 
its  te(AinioaI  mue.  It  probably  means  a  proclamation 
of  good  news.  The  prooiamation  here  is  one  wfaieh 
mgM  men  to  fear  and  worship  Qod  in  view  of  tlie 
coming  jadgment  {cf.  Mk.  I15).— 8.  Babjrloa;  there 
can  M  no  doubt  tibat  Babylon  here  meanfi  Rome. 
There  are  toaoes  in  other  apiMalyptio  literature  of  the 
■ame  nea^  <d  the  woid. — nmlOBttOB:  probahly  in  a 
motaidioncal  sense  to  denote  iddatt7. — ^9.  venbupeth 
(he  beast:  a  referanoe  to  Emperor-worship.  The  beast 
is  iHobaMy  Neto,  as  in  di.  13.— mark  hi  nlf  fwriwad : 
cf.  13i6. — 10.  The  deacription  of  the  poniehm^t  of 
the  pagan  world  is  based  npon  the  imagerr  of  Ps.  7£a. 
Ib.  3O33,  SlasL — 18.  "  a-new  beatitude  which  needed 
a  voice  from  heavoD  to  proclaim  it "  (Swet«).  [Tea, 
aaith  the  Spirit — the  response  of  the  iiu^red  aeez. — that 
thv  may  nsti  in  that  thcv  net.  lAeir  kboan  are 
over,  bat  not  their  works* "  lor  their  woAa  kOow  with 
them."— A.  J.  0.1 

nV;  14-20.  The  Hamtt  $ai  the  Vtartage  «f  the 
Wortd. — The  scene  culminates  in  a  vision  of  the 
Pkronaoa,  and  an  ingathering  of  the  spiritoal  harveei. 

14.  Hie  coming  ^  the  8^  of  Hui  on  the  doods, 
whioh  was  first  suggested  Inr  a  lUHntR^retation  of 
Dan.  7i3,  is  one  of  ws  most  nuniliar  ideas  m  Quistiau 
eeohatok^(cf,  Mt  1462.  Mt.  2430).— Sto  nto  a  MO 
ol  man:  Dan.  713*.  iW  phrase  originaQy  denoted 
the  advent  of  a  new  kingdom  with  human  qualities 
and  charactoistios  in  oontauit  to  earlier  empires,  whioh 
oould  only  be  desoiibed  under  the  figure  of  beasta 
lAter  on,  however,  eepeoially  in  the  BotA  ot  Enooh, 
the  term  "  Son  Ifui "  was  used  to  dnote  the 
Ueesiah,  and  this  tatnr  usage  of  the  phrase  led  to  a 
misinterpietataon  of  the  passage  in  IwiieL — 15.  send 
tortil  thy  dcUe :  for  the  metaphor,  e^.  the  parable  of 
the  harvest  in  Mk.  429.  Many  scholars  think  that  th.« 
harvest  repreeenta  the  ingathering  of  the  saints,  the 
vintage  the  ingathering  of  the  wicked  for  tlmr  doom. — 
10.  mneprsM :  the  metaphor  oomee  from  Is.  63i-6. — 
ao.  wltiioat  tiu  etty:  winepreeees  were  generaUy 
erected  outside  the  walk  of  a  oitj,  but  the  phiaee  no 
doubt  suggests  the  further  meaning  that  oapiw  ptmidt* 
ment  was  inflicted  on  eriminals  *'  without  (he  atv  " 
(cf.  Heb.  13x2). 

XV.  ,  XVL  The  Seven  Bowla.— Ilia  new  cycle  of 
cataetnHihea  is  parallel  to  t^  seals  and  the  tnmpeto. 
Ch.  16  IB  intvoduatoiy,  and  sinipfy  sets  the  stme  for 
this  new  movement  in  the  drama. 

XV.  The  Preparation  for  the  VWan  of  ths 
Bowb. — 1.  whleh  an  the  lait:  an  indioatinn  tiiat  we 
are  nearii^  the  end  of  the  ttasedy. — 2.  Before  t^ 
plagues  are  poured  oat  from  the  bowls  we  have  a  new 
vision  of  heaven  and  the  triumphs  cf  the  redeemed. — 
flatly  sea:  t^.  46^HBli«iDd  iritt  lln:  tl^  addition 
to  the  deaoription  of  the  heannly  eea  is  difionlt  to 
widajn.  "  The  onretal  Hght  of  the  sea  of  0ub  is 
readeoed  as  by  fire,"  and  "  Hie  red  ^ow  on  tiie  sea 
•poke  of  the  fire  through  which  the  martyrs  passod, 
and  yet  fflon  of  tlw  wiatit  about  to  fidl  npon 


which  had  ooodmnned  them  "  (Sweto),   TUa  flBeasa  H 

be  the  only  possible  exfJanation.  "Dm  hizid  at 
the  coming  judgment  was  reflected  in  the  eea  ocgiaa. 
[There  may,  however,  be  no  Bymbolurm  mtrmW 
The  writer  may  use  features  in  his  dflecripti<ai  af- 
geeted  by  plqnioid  phenonMoa,  ia  tUa  oaan  hj  tie 
soneet  on  a  still  sea  or  lake.  Detaib  in  tbestt  Jo  serif 
tfons  are  perhaps  not  to  be  pressed  ai^  mote  thae 
details  in  parables.— A.  S-  P.}— vMoiWdi  txwm  Ot 
beast:  those  who  had  refused  to  voi^ip  tfa 
Ehnperor  and  sufieied  martyrdom  in  oonseqneoeo.^ 
the  oambw  of  Us  nuu:  666  {cf.  13xS).— 1 
the  aaag  of  Mohi:  the  soog  at  triomph  after  tb 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  which  is  given  in  £x.  IS^ 
nu  HOg  of  the  LuA :  thenewatngoC  the  rndpssasd. 
The  lAuaoter  of  this  song  is  rMher  eor prising.  We 
should  have  expected  a  reiennoe  to  the  maityn 
and  certainly  an  allodon  to  Uie  I«mh.  Swsia 
sDggests  that  "  In  the  nresecoe  of  Ood  the  ■kaitra 
forget  themselves,  and  their  thooehts  are  afaaortwd  V 
the  new  wonders  that  surround  them  .  .  .  they  faegn 
to  see  the  great  issue  of  the  woild-dcuna,  mmd  ««  hew 
the  doxirfogy  with  whieh  they  greet  their  &Bt  ncfaaded 
visioa  of  God."— 6.  the  tahmeto  of  Oe  lurtam: 
II19*.  Both  hi  Hslnews  and  the  Apoeaiypee  thi 
Tabemaole,  rather  than  the  later  Temple,  is  tlie  qnbal 
<d  the  Divine  preseswe. — 6.  the  sevoa  aagrii  . .  ■ 
plagues :  see  di.  16.— ainyad  with  prsdoanftOBSB :  ih« 
is  an  interesting  vaxiatioii  in  the  Gr.  text  beoe  whkb 
Booounta  for  the  difference  between  AV  and  BV.  Ha 
difinraee  is  ex|ri&ined  by  the  faot  tliat  the  Oc.  wmfe 
for  "  linen  "  {Irnm)  and  "  peosoos  stone  "  (Whm)  m 
spelt  exactly  alike  with  the  exception  of  a  sin^  lettm. 
and  mi|^t  he  easily  interduuged.  AnthtuitMs  dife' 
in  their  preference  {or  one  or  other  of  two  leadiipi 
Those  who,  with  BV,  adopt"  raooiousBtoaas'^  intafpci 
the  phrase  by  a  Feferonoe  to  £zak.  2813.  rTbe  bV  ii 
intruuically  so  improhaUe  that  one  wouki  faeotate  u 
aoeept  it  erven  if  it  stood  in  the  autogr^h.  wen 
that  acoBsriblo.  NoonewbohashadmochexiMOMe*  1 
in  tiie  octent  of  enw  thatarisesinaopyiiigor  ittwiiiiBz 
from  diotatitBl  will  easily  believe  that  any  wei^  «  ' 
MS  testimony  oookL  justify  the  aooqitanoe  of  a  reatSsi ' 
BO  inorediUe.  E^^.  2813  tpeak*  of  a  mmber  3 
Monas,  not  oS  odo,  and  Toy  rendsra  "  "<'™ip^  ~ 
rather  than  "covering." — A.  8.  P.l— 7.  IMas 
see46*^oldenht«lt:  see  68— 8.  Imb^  . . 
based  oa  Ja.  64. 

XVL  The  Vbioa  Ol  the  Bovk  aai  the 

The  seven  bowls  erarespond  to  the  seven  bps  la  and  tkt 
sewn  tmmpets,  but  utne  is  this  difienaee :  *  IM 
beast "  at  Autidirist  has  now  made  his  appearsec*  3 
the  drama,  and  the  wrath  of  Ood  is  poored  oat  opoo  bas 
and  his  worshippers. — 2,  The  first  bowl.  The  ntit 
of  God  is  pourea  out  ob  the  werghippets  ol  Urn  bcMt< 
i.€.  Antiohrut,  Nero. — nark  oC  the  beatt:  13ic', 
— wonhlpped  hb  Imjce :  the  image  or  statM  4 
the  empeiw  13i«E.K— 8.  Hw  seoond  boH  A* 
tlw  eeeond  tnmvA  destmys  the  "  livinf  ena 
intheaea."  also  the  first  of  the  ^yp^ 
(Ex.  7i7-4i).-^  Ttm  third  howl,  foHoira^  ths  |st 
cedent  of  the  third  trun^t  (810),  dectnm  the  rind 
and  spcings.— «.  tagti  ol  the  waters :  in  later  Juvd 
tliooflit  ev^  nait  of  naton  was  tmder  the  iwtwil  d 
aomeannL  niBBeokof Eoooh(«ft2)spBakBflf 
angels  wwdi  wen  over  the  powsn  of  Hm  wm 
Here  the  ai^  reoogoisea  tbe  righteooaMB  «l  M 
DivioB  aotteo.— 6.  Tbe  explanation  «<  lb*  ipm  «^ 
tte  Dnine  letiibiitiaB  ■■nwnedr-g.  ttt  ~ 
**  ft  nspuMB  oomea  to  the  aofd  of  tt» 
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til  in  heanea  "  (Swete).— 8.  The  fourth  bowl,  like 
e  fourth  tmmpet  (812),  affects  the  sun,  but  whereas 
e  trumpet  diminishee  its  power,  the  bowl  intensifies 
I  beat— 10.  The  fifth  bowL  The  fint  four  bowls 
oduoe  gNietal  efieota,  bat  now  tin  wzatdi  of  God 
lites-tlte  beast  (Nero  ot  Domitian)  on  bis  tJumei— 
.  The  nxth  bowl  leta  kxise  Umea  in  the  Far  East» 

or  near  the  river  Eaj^ratee  (9i4*},  to  tttaxik  and 
Htroy  the  Roman  Empire. — Euphrates  . . .  dried  np : 
i  object  of  this  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  nations 
the  Far  East  to  swoop  down  on  the  Roman  Empire. 
18.  dncon  . . .  beast . . .  prophet:  123*,  13i,ii*; 
ibe  pio^tet "  here  is  the  bea^t  that  comes  np  out 

the  earth  hi  ISii^owtoan  spfrtb  .  .  .  Ings: 
itaphor  for  evil  inflaenoee  and  impure  impulses. 
i  Persan  mvthology  frogs  are  legaraed  as  agents 
Satan.— A.  J.  O.]— 14.  imto  flie  npgs  :  to  marshal 
i  forces  of  unrighteouBness  to  resist  the  doom  of 
d. — IS.  Here  the  story  of  doom  is  interrupted 
'  the  moment,  and  a  word  of  comfort  and  exhorta- 
n  is  Tonchsi^ed  to  the  Christians. — IS.  The  prophet 
umee,  and  tuotuics  the  mustering  oi  the  foroes 

the  final  battle-field  at  Har-Magedon  (the  more 
Tect  way  of  spelling  the  familiar  Am^geddon). 
e  name  Har-Magedon  means  "  the  mountains  of 
giddo."  We  shmild  naturally  have  looked  for  a 
rd  signifying  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  on  which 
giddo  was  situated,  since  that  place  was  the  scene 
many  battles  in  which  the  armioe  of  Israel  were 
vxToed,  and  merited  the  description  of  6.  A.  Smith, 
he  olassio  battleground  of  Sonpture."  There  were 
,iTfft^i.i¥yi  near  at  hand,  however,  and  the  writer  may 
70  been  influenced  b^  Ezek.  386.21, 392,4,  where  the 
ces  of  Gog  meet  their  overthrow  "  upon  the  nooun- 
as  of  IotbcI"  (c/.  Is.  1435|. — 17.  The  seventh  bowl. 
9  soene  of  destruction  this  time  ia  "  the  air."  A 
:hty  earthquake  and  a  storm  of  hail  follow,  which 
olve  the  whole  world,  and  specially  Rome,  in  ruin, 
[ffhtnlnp  .  .  .  fliunden :  so  also  after  the  seventh 
Dapet  a  great  eartlwiuke:  eartiiqiiakefl 

owed  the  opening  of  the  sural  and  sevmth  seals 
2,  85)  and  the  seventh  trumpet  (II19),  but  this 
thquake  is  described  as  the  greatest  of  all — 19.  the 
at  city;  here  uudoubtedly  Rome  (Us*). — Babylon: 
ne  (c/.  148.  1  P.  613*).— 21.  great  hall:  cf.  the 
3ntfa  trumpet  (lli9>, — a  taint  was  a  round  wcoght 
ging  from  108  to  130  lbs.— bbmlMmed  God:  the 
^ea  only  hardened  the  hearts  of  the  opponents  of 
iBtianity  (cf.  92i). 

;vn.  The  Vision  of  the  Harlot  and  the  Beast— In 

3  and  IO19  brief  statemonta  have  been  made  00 ri- 
ling the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  tiie  name  whioh  is 
1  in  Revelation  to  denote  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
1 7  the  whole  drama  of  the  destruction  Is  unfolded  in 
form  of  a  vision.  A  soariet  woman  appean  riding 
^  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  {cf.  ISi*). 
woman  is  described  as  "  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
ts  and  the  raartyrs."   The  beast  and  the  woman 

against  the  I^amb  of  God  and  are  overthrown. 

explanation  of  the  vision  is  apparent  from  the 
sments  made  by  the  eeer  himself.  The  woman 
osente  Rome,  "  the  city  oS  the  seven  hills.*'  The 
it  ia  tiie  Empire  personified  in  the  Emperor  Neto. 

"seven  heads"  are  seven  kings,  and  the  "ten 
IB  "  tan  provincial  rulers  or  satraps.  Nothing 
d  exoeed  the  lurid  picture  of  the  Roman  Emj»re 
ra  in  the  chapter,  out  the  Neronian  persecution 
ifics  and  more  than  jnstifiea  all  that  is  written  bereu 

harlot  .  .  .  waton:  tJw  deaoription  of  Babylon 
sr.  61 1 3, "  tbon  that  dwelleat  upiHi  mai^  waters,"  is 

traiutoied  to  Rome.  [Uhimatefy  it  goes  back 


probably  still  farther.  The  "  many  waters  "  refer  to 
the  watery  chaos,  the  chaos  monster,  so  that  the 
beast  on  which  the  woman  sits  is  really  identic^  with 
the  many  waters  on  which  she  is  said  to  sit  in  thia 
vow.— A.  8.  P.V-^  UngB  .  .  .  fomle^cn:  the 
imagery  ia  that  d  or  (c/.  Is.  23i7).  The  ain  of  which 
theee  kings  were  guilty  "  consisted  in  purchasing  the 
&>voar  of  Rome  by  accepting  her  suzerainty  and 
with  it  her  vioee  and  idolatries  "  (Swete). — 8.  Into  a 
wUdentMi:  cf.  Is.  31. — scarlet-eolonred  beast:  the 
beast,  as  in  13i-io,  is  the  political  power  of  Rome 
personified  in  Nero.  The  term  "acariet"  indioatee 
the  pomp  and  spiendoorof  the  Empire. — full  of  names 
ot  blaqnemy :  imperial  ttttes  whioh  claimed 

Divine  hooonra  for  the  Empraor. — seven  . . .  honu : 
123*.-— S.  Hysteiy:  the  term  here  moans  "symbol," 
and  the  whole  phrase  signifies,  "  This  woman  is  1^ 
symbol  of  Babylon  the  Great." — 6.  dnink  with  the 
blood  :  a  reference  to  the  Neronian  persecution.  [If 
a  Jewish  source  has  been  employed  here,  the  original 
reference  may  have  been  to  the  appalling  bloodshed  in 
the  war  with  Rome  and  the  safierings  whidi  followed  the 
sappreesion  of  the  rebeUion.   See  p.  774. — A.  8.  F<] — 

7.  the  mystery  of  the  woman :  i.e.  what  the  woman  sym- 
boliaeB^— 8.  was  and  is  not:  like  "  the  woonded  head** 
in  133,  this  phrase  evidently  refers  to  the  legend  of  Nero 
niivivua.  A  widespread  rumour  was  current  throng 
the  Empire  that  Nero  was  not  actually  dead  but  m 
hiding  and  would  soon  retnm.  Qf.  Tacitus  ( Bist.  u.  8), 
"  About  the  same  time  Greece  and  Asia  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  a  false  report  tiiat  Nero  was  about  to 
reappear  .  .  *  ao  that  muiy  metmded  tiiat  be  wa> 
•live  and  even  believed  it     For  othm  referraoee  to 

belief,  cf.  OentB,  pp.  06fT.— out  of  the  abyss :  this 
idirase  implies  that  Nero  had  actually  died,  though  in 
133  be  seemB  to  have  recovered  from  his  "  wounded 
head."  These  oontradiotory  statements  repreeeoit  two 
different  forma  of  t^e  legend.— name  . . .  bo<*  ol 
nfe,  eta  I  13s*.— 9.  soTOi  memitatais:  Borne  was 
described  aa  "  tiie  city  of  the  seven  hills." — 10.  seven 
kings :  this  is  a  second  interpretation  of  the  "  heads." 
"The  most  probable  explanation  is :  "  The  five  are 
fallen,"  t.e.  Auguatus,  Tiberius,  Obligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero  are  dead ;  "  the  one  is,"  i.e,  Vespasian  is  still 
reigning,  "  the  other  is  not  yet  oome,"  i,e.  Titus  is  still 
to  ascend  the  throne  as  seventh  empeica  (but  c/.  p.  928). 
—11.  an  eighth  and  Is  <tf  tlw  seven :  t.e.  Nero,  who  was 
t^e  fifth  emperor  in  the  forcing  list,  and  on  bis  return 
would  be  the  eighth.— 12.  ten  homs:  probably  iea 
Parthian  satraps  who  were  about  to  assist  Nero  to 
recover  hia  kingdom  and  would  be  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty  by  receiving  kingdoms. — for  me  hour:  the 
nue  of  Nero  redivivut  would  be  of  the  shortest  possible 
duration. — 14.  The  victory  of  Christ  over  the  Mnfure 
of  Antaobrist. — 16.  the  wa  hmu:  12*. — shall  bate 
the  harlot :  the  belief  was  that  Nero  would  return  in 
fury  to  wreak  vengeance  on  Rome. — 17.  God  uses  the 
[dans  and  devices  of  His  enemies  to  fulfil  His  own  pur^ 
poses. — 18.  the  great  dty:    this  verse  proves  that 

Babvlon  *'  in  this  chapter  must  mean  Rome,  for 
the  phrase  "  whicdi  reigneth  over  Uie  kings  of  the 
earth  "  oonld  only  apply  to  Rome. 

XVIU.  The  Wi^  over  the  Fallen  aty.— This  chapter 
oontains  a  very  fine  threnody  over  Rome  after  her  ulL 
It  describes  her  desolation  and  ruin  and  the  paalyBia 
of  her  trade  and  commerce. 

1.  another  angel:  we  have  no  means  of  identifying 
this  angel  of  doom.— 2.  haMtatlon  .  .  .  blid:  cf. 
Is.  183ii.»  34i4t  where  the  ruined  dtiee  of  B<Jy^oa 
and  Edom  beooma  fix  haunts  of  unclflan  spirite. — 

8.  UD«>  of  fba  earth:  lKrr^b?<fe^i(^t^ 
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ory  *  oome  forth '  rings  throogh  Hebrew  historr 
{eg.  Oen.  12i,  19i2,  Nu.  I626,  Is.  52ii).  .  .  .  In  tbu 
oontezt  the  daum  qui  poA  is  to  be  iffnrded  partly  as 
a  feature  borrowed  from  the  OT  model,  partly  as  a 
warning  to  <3iri8tians  at  Rome  to  shnn  entanglement 
in  the  sin  and  punislunent  of  Babylon "  (Swete). — 
6.  double  tUitO  her:  this  phrase  is  explained     Jer.  16 

18  (e/.  Is.  4O2).— 9.  all  the  UDgs  of  the  earth:  172*. 
The  vassal  kim^  are  the  first  to  take  up  the  strain  of 
woe,  beoause  Rome  was  the  {nop  apon  whioh  ttt^ 
leaned,  and  when  it  fell,  they  lost  meir  main  sapport — 
It.  the  merohafits :  Bome  waa  the  market  of  the  world 
in  the  first  oentmv  of  our  era,  and  the  merohanta 
bemoan  the  loss  of  their  trade.  The  list  of  the  im- 
ports given  in  11-14  is  an  indication  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  time.— 12.  thylne  wood:  i.e,  all 
kinds  of  scented  wood.  Oitras  or  tliyiiie  wood  was 
much  prized  for  its  veining,  and  was  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  (rf  dining  taUee. — 18.  ebmUKm: 
probaUy  not  the  spioe  now  called  by  that  name  but 
an  unguent  or  ooametio  used  as  a  perfume. — cluulots :  a 
bshionable  kind  of  equipage  much  used  in  Rome  by 
the  wealthy  classes. — souls  of  men:  the  Qr.  phrase 
does  not  reW  to  what  we  mean  when  we  use  the  term 
"  souL"  It  denotes  mm^v  "  the  natural  life." 
"  lives  of  men  "  would  be  the  more  exact  mulering. 
The  writer  is  allnding  to  "  the  traffic  in  homan  Uie, ' 
whether  in  the  form  of  slavery  or  immorality,  or  the 
brutal  sports  of  the  amphitheatre, — 14.  JUld  the 
tmlts:  lit  "and  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  desire  of  tiiy 
soul  is  gone  from  thee  "  (Swete)  and  all  thy  rich  and 
stunptuoos  things  have  perished.  "Just  when  the 
fmit  of  tiie  labour  td  many  geneiatuHU  seemed  iMdy 
to  fall  into  the  mouth  it  had  vanished  like  a  dream 
(Swete). — 17.  The  diise  of  the  shipmasten  and 
mariners  follows  that  of  the  merchants. — 17-19.  There 
are  many  reminiscences  in  this  passa^  of  the  lament 
over  the  Call  of  Tyre  in  Ezek.  27. 

XVm.  aO-M.  The  Rajoldng  In  H«sT«i  orar  the  Fall 
of  Rone.— 20.  Judged jronr  Judgement:  vindioated  the 
oauae  of  tlie  (Suistian  Ohnroh  against  Bome.  81.  took 
op  a  stone :  a  symbolical  action  to  repreaent  the  otter 
deetruotion  of  the  city  (c/.  Jer.  5l63f.).  "  As  this  stone 
is  flunginto  the  deep,  so  shall  Babylon  vanish  "  (Swete). 
— 22.  The  sound  of  merriment  and  revelry  is  stilled  : 
no  sounds  will  in  the  future  come  from  its  industrial 
lifo,  or  domestic  labour.  The  itillneHs  of  death  will  be 
over  everything.  For  the  imagery  Ezck.  2613, 
Jer.  £fi  la— 24.  all  that  have  been  slain :  the  langnue 
of  this  passage  is  hyperbolical.  Rome  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  all  the  mar^rdoms  that  had 
oocurred  in  the  history  of  Jarael.  The  seer,  however, 
is  referring  prindpally  to  the  martPrrdoms  of  his  own 
day,  and  as  Rome  waa  mistress  of  the  world  and  re- 
sponsible for  its  good  government,  "  the  loss  of  the 
hres  sacrificed  throughout  the  Empire  lay  at  her  doOT  " 
(cf.m.  2335)- 

XDC  The  HaBelaJah  of  Victory  hi  Heafen  and  fba 
Marriage  of  the  Lamb. — We  have  here  another  illus- 
tration of  the  contrasts  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Ch.  18  gives  us  a  dark  and  eloomy  pioture  of  Rome, 

19  paints  the  scene  of  bium^  in  heaven. 

m.  1-10.  The  Marriage  m  the  Lamb^l.  HaDe- 
lojah:  thiBtermisfoDndinNTonlyinthiBohapter.  It 
means  "Praise  ye  the  Lord."  It  occurs  in  several 
peaihnB,  but  is  always  translated  in  the  versions.  The 
term  itself  is  first  found  in  the  Apocrypha ;  ^.  Tob.  ISiS, 
"  All  her  streets  shall  s^  '^Hallelujah  ^  I  "—2.  the 
great  harlot:  Rome  (cf.  ITrff  *).~S.  her  smiriie;  i-e. 
the  smoke  from  the  ruins  of  the  city.— 4.  eUers  .  .  . 
nreatnm:  Ufi*^,  maxrlage  ct  the  Lamb:  tin 


first  suggestion  of  a  new  theme,  worked  oat  in  man 
detail  in  oh.  30.  "  It  is  the  mannw  of  the  writer  to  throw 
out  hints  of  the  next  great  scene  some  time  before  he 
b^^ins  to  enter  oprai  it "  (Swet«).  The  metaphor  of 
marriage  is  often  found  in  OT  to  denote  we  ided 
relationship  betwem  God  and  His  people  (e/.  Hem.  £19, 
ta.  54i-S,  Ps.  46),  sad  it  is  taken  over  in  NT  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesns  (Mt.  25 1 )  and  by  Paal  {e.g. 
— bis  irite:  i-e.  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Chuvch  at 
OirM  (</.  2l2).-~8.  rlghtaou  aets:  we  most  ctnnpan 
with  this  the  statemoit  in  7x4*  "  Th^  waabrd  theit 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  tbo  blood  of  the  lAmh,'' 
— 10.  see  tiioa  do  It  not:  this  prohibitwoD,  iriuoh  is 
repeated  in  22gf.,  seems  to  be  introduced  aa  •  protest 
against  the  tendency  to  the  worship  of  angels  whioh 
undoubtedly  existed  in  Asia  Minor,  as  we  know  fron 
tiw  Ejristle  to  tlie  Coloesians.— bold  the  teetliMH  e( 
JeSDs:  the  meaning  of  this  {duaae  is  not  qoHe  tSmc 
It  may  mean  either  "  the  testimony  to  Jesos,"  u.  the 
common  faith  in  Jesns,  or  the  witness  ci  Josoa  Himself 
in  their  hearts.— the  ndllt  Of  prophet :  one  of  thp 
difficulties  in  the  early  Church  was  to  find  some 
oriterioa  to  judge  between  true  and  false  pn^wte 
(I  Jn.  4i-3*).  Here  the  "testimony  of  Jeans"  is 
made  the  stondwl.  The  phrase  means  that  the  tne 
prophet  is  to  be  reoogDised  by  the  testimony  of  Jesos, 
ue.  either  by  his  faitibfuloesB  to  the  oommoa  faith  of 
the  Church  m  Jeans  (c^.  1  CSor.  I23*),  or.  lem  pnbati^, 
by  the  foot  that  he  baa  the  vitnen  (A  Jesua  in  his 
heart. 

XIX.  11-21.  The  Vblon  of  the  Ttfnmpliant  Chikt— 
This  paragra^  really  forms  an  introductioD  to  the  ck» 
ing  section  of  the  book,  where  at  last,  after  mainrpaaBti 
and  dela^  we  reat^  the  real  rfAMHwrnent  Tne  bit 
act  of  the  drama  falls  into  five  soones.  of  which  Uiii  is 
the  first.  In  this  soene  Christ  is  portrayed  as  a  warrior 
riding  on  a  white  horse  to  the  final  oonflict  wttli  Anti- 
christ 

11.  a  wUte  hone:  the  same  imagery  is  osed  in  82. 
hot  **  tb»  white  horsa  "  them  (foes  not  reuwaout  Cfcnit 
bnt  ttie  ^fit  of  militariam. — ^FatthfalaaaTnw:  ^.  I5, 
37,14. — ^2.  flame  of  lire:  I14. — name  wUek  m 
man  knoweth:  cf.  217,  Six.  This  phrase  seenM  to 
imply  that  the  names  usually  bestowed  upon  Christ 
do  not  exhaust  the  sigidfioanoe  of  His  person.  "  Only 
tiie  Son  of  God  can  understand  the  mystery  o<  H» 
own  Being  "  (Swete) ;  t^.  Mt  Ua7, "  00  oke  knomsi 
the  Son.  save  the  Father."— 18.  sprlnkM  wttk  Maod: 
The  readings  vary.  Probably  RV  is  ri^t,  but  dipcnd 
in  blood  "  (AV)  has  very  strong  sapport — ikt 
Word  of  God :  this  phrase  is  probably  nsea  here  vitk 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Fomti 
QospeL  "  The  Word  *'  or  Logos  >s  employed  in  a 
technical  sense  (Ja  li*). — 16.  uuip  sword:  tf. 
rod  <A  Inm:  227,  ISs.— wiMpresa :  tf.  \At9-— 
16.  garmnt  .  .  .  ttllgA:  these  {dirasee  do  not  le&s 
to  two  difEsrent  inscriptioiu.  bat  mean  "  on  the  okiak 
and  on  that  most  exposed  part  of  it  which  oowo  ti« 
thigh  "  (Swete).— King  of  KhlgS :  the  same  titls  it 
bestowed  on  the  Lamb  in  I714. — 17.  Cf.  Eeek.  SSiy-a*. 
where  the  birds  of  prey  are  umunoned  to  fiaaat  00  tke 
bodies  of  the  slain.— 19.  I  saw  tiie  beast:  tbe  W 
reference  to  the  beast  (the  Roman  poww  yittwTwf*^ 
in  Nero)  waa  in  I7i6ft,  where  he  waa  fianiiiiw  a  ess- 
federation  of  ten  kings  for  tiie  deatruotion  of  BabylotL—  ! 
20.  the  fabe  prophet:  tf.  IO13.  In  ISiil  ba  ds-  I 
scribed  as  the  beast  that  oometh  from  the  kad. — ttf 
Signs :  a  refemioe  to  the  miraolea  wioog^t  by  **  tt» 
bJsaproidiet*'(13i3>.— -tbe  mark  tkohoaal:  UiC*. 
— the  lake  <rf  fln:  this  ^uase  ooDura  in  athfujU  SIk  1 
The  expressicHi  is  pandlel  to  ^^^taeOdiasuHi  j 
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Qomk  (Mt  S23>  Hk.  943)>  Tban^  baniiiu  by 
ia  w  usual  doom  for  ma  viotod  (tf,  Dan.  7ii» 
1342),  the  phrase  "lake  of  fire"  n  peonliar  to 

elation. 

K.  This  dbapter  oontains  three  Boenes:  (a)  the 
ling  of  Satan  and  the  millennial  teign  of  Christ  (i-6) ; 
(he  release  of  Satan  and  the  final  oonflict  (7-10) ; 
the  general  wuneotion  and  the  last  jadgment 
15).  [J.  H.  MooHon,  Early  ZoroaiAirianitm,  p. 
oompares  from  the  Bundahish  "  the  final  onohain- 
of  Ati  IMh&ka,  the  Old  Serpent,  which  pimcuM 
lis  final  destruotion,  and  the  detail  that  he  swallows 
third  part  of  men  and  beasts :  ef.  Rev.  20a,7^o, 
2.  915."— A.  S.  P.] 

[le  first  scene  itisee  the  tm>blem  as  to  the  meaning 
he  millennium.  Christ  is  desoribed  as  rektiing 
.  tiie  mart^  for  a  tiunsand  yean.  The  mter> 
ation  of  this  statement  has  oaoaed  endless  oontro- 
j.  We  must  approach  the  (question  by  discussing 
relation  of  the  statements  m  the  Apooalypee  to 
ent  Jewish  thought.  The  view,  whion  was  origin- 
held,  and  which  is  strongly  advocated  in  Daniel, 
itained  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  was  to  be 
bliflhed  on  earth  would  be  cTeriaaCing  {cf.  Dan.  S44, 
Orsduidly,  however,  this  gave  wnr  to  the  belief 
the  Messianic  kingdom  would  be  of  limited  dora- 
Various  periods  are  allotted  to  the  kingdom  b^ 
rent  writers.  The  first  reference  to  1000  years  is 
d  in  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  which  dates 
1  A.D.  l-i'SO.  The  idea  of  a  miUenninm  arose  from 
mbination  of  Geo.  23  and  Ph.  9O4.  Six  millennia 
>il  were  to  be  suooeeded  by  a  nullennium  of  rest, 
■ther  writeiB,  however,  we  find  other  estimates  of 
length  of  the  Messianic  reign.  4  Ezra,  for  instance, 
it  at  400  years.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
.  simply  inooiporates  an  idea  which  was  current 
lie  time,  and  belong  to  the  ordinary  panorama 
pocal^tic  belief.  The  -  reign  of  Christ  and  the 
:>yrB  is  simply  an  attempt  to  Christianise  the 
atological  tradition  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Since 
ige  of  Augostine,  however,  an  effort  has  been  made 
Ifegoriae  the  statements  of  Bev.  and  appW'  t^em 
lie  histoiT  of  the  Church.  The  binding  of  Satan 
s  to  the  binding  of  the  strong  man  by  the  stronger 
old  by  Christ.  The  thousand  years  is  not  to  be 
trued  liteially,  but  represents  the  whole  history  of 
CHiareh  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  final  omulict. 
reign  of  the  saints  is  a  prot^ecy  of  the  dominalaon 
le  worid  by  the  Cburob.  The  first  resurrection  is 
iphorical,  and  simply  refers  to  the  spiritual  resur^ 
on  of  the  believer  in  Christ.  But  exegesis  of  tiiis 
is  dishonest  trifling.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
I  deeoribed  in  this  chapter  is  not  a  reign  of  t^e 
a,  but  a  leisn  of  the  marten,  all  others  being 
litely  exolnded,  and  even  the  martyrB  are  so  deariy 
:ibed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  refer* 
is  to  the  martj^  of  the  writer's  own  dav.  Besides, 
ut  snch  an  mterpretation  on  the  pfirase  "  first 
Tootion ia  simply  playing  with  terms.  If  we 
lin  away  the  obvioos  meaning  of  the  words,  then, 
Uord  says,  "  There  is  an  end  of  all  significance  in 
lage,  and  Scripture  is  wiped  ont  as  a  definite 
nony  to  anything."  The  only  oonrse  open  to  Uie 
Bt  student  of  the  book  to-day  is  to  regard  the  idea 
millennium  as  an  alien  conception  which  was 
id  npon  Christianity  b^  the  Jewish  ApooUyptio 
le  first  century.  There  is  no  support  to  be  found 
t  in  the  teaolung  of  Jesns,  or  in  the  rest  of  MT. 
B.  Tbe  BrtabBsfiment  of  the  wnennliiiii^l. 
e  a^n;  9x*.— chain:  be.  manacle  or  handcuff.— 
■agen:  1S3**— 4.  thiOiMs:  tiie  imagray  is  ng- 


gested  by  Dan.  To^-ttwy  ut:  the  mbjeot  of  the 
sentence  m  omitted,  and  we  do  not  know  who  are  here 
denominated  as  judges ;  probably,  however,  the  saints 
and  martyrs  referiM  to  m  the  subsequsBt  TeEses 
1  Oor.  62). — the  beast:  i-e.  the  Emperor. — marii: 
13i6*. — they  Uved  and  relgDad:  there  is  no  definite 
statement  in  the  passage  as  to  whether  "  the  reign  " 
was  in  heaven  or  on  earth. — &  The  rest  of  the  dead: 
only  tbe  maityis  were  raised  from  the  dead ;  other 
ChristianB  were  apparently  still  in  the  sleep  of  death. 
This  conception  oontradiots  the  teaching  of  Paul,  who 
definitely  states  that "  to  be  absent  from  the  body  "  is  to 
be  "  at  home  with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  first  resurrec- 
tion :  these  words  must  be  taken  literally  and  not 
spiritualised.  According  to  Bev.  the  first  resurrection 
was  confined  to  the  martyrs, — seoond  death:  cf.  14. 

7-10.  Tlw  ReiMM  of  Satan  and  the  Final  Confllet.— 
8.  Gog  and  Haipog:  1^  names  are  taken  from  Ezek. 
381,  where  Gog  is  the  name  of  a  prince  and  Hagog  the 
name  of  his  country.  The  reference  is  to  an  attack 
by  hostile  nations,  but  we  have  no  means  of  forther 
identification. — 9.  the  beloved  dty;  Jerusalem. — 10. 
the  final  ovwthrow  of  Satan  is  here  described. — beast 
and  false  pmhet:  I3ii*,  I613*. 

11-16.  The  Ganand  Rflramotlon.— 11.  great  wUta 

flirone :  in  contrast  to  the  thrones  of  4.  "In  the 
final  judgment  thera  is  but  one  throne,  since  there  is 
but  one  judge  '*  (Swete);  "  white "  symbolises  the 
purity  of  the  judgments — fled  away:  cf.  1620. — 12.  the 
dead:  ke,  the  rest  of  the  dead  who  did  not  shMO  in 
the  first  resonectttHL — boiAs  .  .  .  hndki  the  books 
contained  the  leocod  of  the  aota  and  deeds  of  men, 
the  book  of  life  contained  the  names  of  the  redeemed. — 
18.  Hades:  the  abode  of  the  dead,  not  the  place  of 
their  punishment. — 14.  death  and  Hades  are  here  per- 
sonifieii  and  r^arded  as  two  demonic  powers. — the 
soemd  death:  t^e  wicked  after  the  resurrection  are 
oondonned  to  a  seoond,  an  eternal  death,  in  the  lake 
of  fire  (i^U). 

XXL-XXn.  6.  The  VMoo  of  the  New  Jemsalem.— 
The  doctrine  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth 
goes  back  to  Is.  6617,  and  is  derived  from  the  belief 
that  the  present  world  was  so  oomi|>t  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  the  seat  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  at  any 
rate  in  its  present  condition.  Tbe  idea  ms  developed 
in  the  apocalyptic  literature,  especially  in  Ethiopio 
E!nooh,  the  Apooalypee  of  Baruch,  and  4  Ezra.  Some 
expositors  bold  that  the  New  Jerusalem  was  established 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
the  history  of  the  Chureh  is  the  history  of  the  building 
of  the  ci^.  But  such  an  interpretation  is  mere 
allegorising.  The  writer  of  Rev.  indicates  in  the 
clearest  possible  way  that  the  "  holy  city  "  will  not 
be  eetablidted  upon  earth  till  after  wb  final  judgment, 
and  the  desraiinon  of  the  manner  of  its  appeaiance 
does  not  correspond  at  all  to  anything  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  It  is  only  by  abandoning  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  text  that  we  can  oonstme  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  terms  of  the  history  of 
the  Ohnrch.  The  writer  of  Ber.  regarded  it  at  any 
rate  not  as  something  which  was  to  oe  sfowly  erolvM 
in  the  prooesa  of  the  centuries,  but  as  the  final  djnoue* 
ment  of  histotr  and  the  last  intervention  of  God. 

An  interestuig  attempt  to  rearrange  cha.  20-22  has 
TooBa^  been  made  by  Charles  (GT,  xxvi.  pp.  54f., 
119f.)  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  in  harmonising 
cert^n  statemmts  in  21  with  the  mtoation  described 
in  20.  In  20i3-is<  fc  instance,  the  final  judgment 
has  idready  taken  place,  and  condemned  sinnets  have 
been  tflnnged  into  tiie  lake  of  fire ;  yet  in  21s  the 
visked  are  still  dBawibed  a*  dwdVng,  outside,  tiie 
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Holy  CSty.  and  there  is  Btill  a  poasibility  of  moral 
recovery ;  ef.  222,  **  the  leavee  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
hflfding  of  the  nationfi."  In  order  to  avoid  this  apparent 
oontradiotioa,  Chudes  suggests  that  the  writer  Intended 
to  arrange  his  matenal  in  the  following  order :  2O1-3, 
2I9-223.  2214,15,17,  2O4-15,  2I1-8,  226,7,16,13.12, 
22S-I0.20.  Aocoidiog  to  tbi?  eoheme  the  aooonnt  of 
the  Tff^""""!"-'  nign  ^  Christ  is  very  much  eKpaaded, 
and  contains  a  yimoa  of  the  Kev  Jenualem  which 
oomefi  down  from  heaven  to  be  the  abode  of  Christ 
and  the  glorified  martyrs  during  1000  years.  The 
raamuigement,  however,  is  so  intricate  that  Charles 
has  to  assume  that  the  author  of  the  book  died  after 
reaching  2O3,  and  that  the  material  which  he  left  for 
the  completion  of  the  book  was  put  together  by  a 
**  faithful  but  unintelligwt  disciple.  Beet  in  his  reply 
to  Charles  (ET,  xrvi.  p.  217)  argues  that  no  such  re- 
arrangement is  neoessai^,  sinoe  the  lake  of  flie  need 
not  have  caused  extinction  <d  life  in  the  case  of  the 
wicked  any  more  than  in  the  ease  of  "  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet,"  who  are  deeoribed  in  20io  as 
*'  beii^  tormented  for  ever  and  ever."  Other  scholan, 
e.g.  Volter,  J.  Weiss,  S^itta,  and  Bounet,  prefer  to 
aasome  ttut  the  materials  for  these  chapters  were 
derived  from  two,  three,  or  even  four  different  sources 
which  the  author  <tf  Rev.  has  not  attonpted  to 
hamonise. 

The  viuon  of  the  New  Jerusalem  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  sections :  (o)  the  distant  view  of  the 
new  city  (i-^),  (b)  the  measiuing  of  the  dty  (9-17)* 
(e)  the  obaraoter  of  the  city  (18-37),  (d)  river  and 
tree  of  hfe  (22i-5). 

1-8.  (a)  TheDbtantVIeiroftheClte.— 1.  c/.Ia.65i7. 
— Ha  is  no  mon:  "  To  the  apoetolio  age  the  ocecm 
spc^^sepaiation  and  isolation.  .  .  .  forthisriement 
in  onxeat,  this  froitfnl  cause  of  destmotion  and  death, 
this  divider  of  nations  and  ohnrobes,  there  could  be 
no  place  in  a  world  of  social  int^roouise,  deathless  life, 
and  unbroken  peaoe "  (Swete).  [Ultimately  tbia 
probably  goes  back  to  the  conception  of  the  sea  as 
God's  turbukmt  enemy,  which  often  finds  ezpiession 
in  the  or  and  is  based  oa  the  Babylonian  n»th  of 
the  coaqaeet  of  the  ohaos  monster  which  [weoeded  the 
creation  ftf  the  worid.  The  last  things  are  to  be  like 
the  first,  the  oreatuxi  of  new  heavens  and  new  earth 
will  be  preceded  by  an  even  more  splraidid  triumfdi,  in 
which  God's  ancient  memy  will  be  utteri^  deetroyad. 
—A.  S.  P-]— ^  now  Jenualem:  see  mtrodaotory 
remarks  to  this  chapter. — a  Mde:  107;  abo,  fe* 
t^e  imagery.  Is.  61 10.  625.-8.  the  tabwnaele:  i,e.  the 
abode  of  God;  cf.  Jn.  I14  mg.,  "The  Word  .  .  . 
tabernacled  among  us." — 4.  death:  here  personified 
as  in  2O13.— the  Dret  things:  the  former  world. — 6. 
the  A^ha  and  the  Omega:  Is*.— 7.  He  fltst  over* 
eometfa :  this  phrase  occurs  in  each  of  the  letters  to  the 
seven  churches.  All  the  great  promisee  of  Bev.  are 
made  to  "  him  that  overoometh." — the  fearful :  the 
oowBJds  who  failed  in  the  ccmtest  with  paganism. — 
the  abomlnaUs:  those  who  took  part  in  the  abomina- 
tions connected  with  the  wombip  of  the  beast. — 
Boroenn:  dealers  in  magic— seeond  death:  2O14*. 

9-17.  (b)  The  MeamrlDg  of  tfae  aty^9.  HTeo 
boirii :  cf.  oh.  16.— 10.  to  a  mountain :  as  in  Ezek.  402. 
—11.  Ja^Mf  8t«ie  elear  as  ffystal:  possibly  the  stone 
indicated  is  a  diamond  or  opal  (43*).— 12.  ttnSn 
gates:  the  deeoripUon  hi  Ezek.  483ifl.— 14.  tmhw 
IVOsUes:  qf.  Eph.  220,  "  boilt  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostlee  '* ;  but  it  is  not  stated  here  that  the  apoetke 
constituted  the  foundations,  bat  that  the  names  of 
the  apostles  maw  inscribed  on  tiie  ioandationB.— 


16.  Cf.  Bnek.  4O3  and  Bev.  II3,  irtken,  bawvm,  tbs 
city  is  destined  to  deetmotion,  tie  Temple  and  ahar 
being  measured  for  preservation. — 16.  The  oity  is  not 
merely  a  square,  but  a  perfect  cube,  length,  breadUi. 
and  height  being  equal- 12,000  Cudoop:  lit,  ttadia. 
ue.  neaiW  IWO  Ik^ilish  milea.  Ilus  flgow  mi^  U 
intellinUe  whui  apjdied  to  the  kngth  and  Ineadth. 
bat  when  applied  to  height  it  beoomes  inccmoeivabfa 
"  Such  dimennons  defy  imaginaticHi  and  an  pm- 
missible  only  in  the  language  of  symbolism  "  (Swcte). — 

17.  144  enUts:  about  216  feet.  If  this  figure  tetm 
to  the  height  of  the  w&U,  it  seems  out  of  all  pcopoitiocL 
to  the  height  of  the  oitv.  which  was  over  7,00^000  feat 
high.  The  wall  and  the  city,  therefore,  do  not  ooire- 
spond,  and  this  is  another  indication  that  the  figoits 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

18-27.  <c)  The  Charaeter  of  the  City.— Iflf.  This  bK 
of  stones  should  be  compared  wi^  Um  atonea  of  tfae 
high  priest's  breaetidate  (Ex.  28i7ff.  39ioS.)  and  the 
description  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  28»3£}k  There  is  «b- 
sidtttable  difficulty  in  identifnng  these  stooea,  but 
piobably,  as  C.  A.  Soott  (CentB)  saya,  the  si^iIuib  u 
our  lapis'laraili,  the  chalcedony  Is  oar  onyx,  tha 
emerald  onr  emerald,  the  sardonyx  our  tmyz,  the 
sardius  our  conwiian,  the  chrysolite  is  a  goldat-vieflow 
stone  probably  amber  or  topaz,  the  beryl  is  oor'bMri. 
the  topaz  our  chrysolite  but  of  a  pafer  yellow,  uts 
jacinth  is  onr  sapphire,  the  amethyst  oar  amelbjMt 
(see  also  Pndous  Aoaes  in  HDB).— ffi.  M  Umm: 

The  oiW  poMBsses  no  saDObiaxy,  for  it  is  itadf  a 
Holy  of  Hones.  .  .  .  The  Et«mal  Fresenoe  reoden  tbc 
New  Jemsalran  one  vast  temple  "  (Swete). — 28.  Tbit 
defloription  is  suggested  by  Is.  6O19.  In  &ot  the  wbok 
of  23-^  is  practically  borrowed  from  Is.  60. 

XXO.  1-6.  id)  The  River  and  tbe  Tne  ol  Ulfc- 
1.  ftirtm:  tbe  introductacm  of  tlw  river  into  the  sou 
is  sug^stad  by  the  description  of  the  Gafdeo  ol  Edto 
in  Gen.  Sio^ — oat  (tf  the  throne :  Ezdool's  viaioa 
of  the  healing  stream  which  issues  out  of  the  Tem|de 
(Ezek.  ili-i2).-~2,  the  tree  ol  Ute:  the  sinffalar  km 
is  used ;  the  context  shows  that  there  most  nave  been 
more  than  one  tree.  There  are  trees  on  "  this  flid»  " 
and  on  "  that  side  "  of  the  river;  Tbe  deeniptioB  d 
the  fruits  is  suggested  hy  ^ttk.  476-13.— 3.  M  Mm 
any  more:  the  probable  meaning  »,  "No  aomsfd 
person  or  thing  snail  enter  the  oity." — serrlos;  **Te 
the  final  revebtion  of  God  there  correepoods  a  V»- 
footed  servioe*'  (Swete).-H)n  their  fortiksads: 
and  contrast  the  mark  on  tiie  right  hands  or  Coieheads 
of  Uie  worshippers  of  the  beast  (I3i6). 

XXO.  6-21.  The  EpUogne.— The  BpOogiie  ceaam 
of  the  last  words,  waraings,  and  exhortations  ci  tie 
angel  and  the  seer.— 6.  tbesa  W«d8 :  the  oontents  of 
^e  book. — shortly  eome  to  pais :  the  author  thoagu 
his  DFopheoies  would  be  speedily  fulfiUed. — ^7.  t  eM  . 
qidwly :  "  I "  means  Chnst    The  voice  d  Cbrist  ■ 
faeajdbebind  tbe  voioe  of  the  angeL — 8.  I,  John  i  t^W 
— Ifelldown:  as  in  19x0.-10.  seal  not:  oontnatd:* 
instmctionB  to  tiie  seer  in  IO4.— 18.  AUft  aad  Om/gf  , 
I13*.— 14.  wash  thsir  nbss:  the  AV,  lidkiwh«  * ' 
different  Greek  text,  translates  "  that  do  his  «cb- 
mandments."   The  Greek  phrases  -niy  but  ItttlB.  sv 
a  change  of  two  or  three  letters  explains  the  diflBm*-  , 
For  the  idea  involved  in  BV,  ef.  714. — tree  of  Ba:     •  | 
—16.  dogs :  the  word  was  used  as  a  tenn  of  ooatec^  j 
It  signified  "  impure  or  lasoivions  penona,"  and  n* 
also  apidied  by  Jews  to  Pagans  {cf.  PhiL  32,  Mt.  ItL— 

16.  not  .  .  .  David:  c/'.  5s.-^«nlDK  star:  ti» 
phxEtBe  is  used  in  SaS*  but  in  a  diffisreot  aeoae.  IW . 
unsouy  seems  to  have  been  sogeeeted  by  No.  StiT--^ 

17.  The  answOT  of  the  CSumdk  n>  the  wwda  ol 
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in  16.— tiu  bride:  tbo  ChaxtiL — Oome:  addieBBed 
to  Jeens,  beeeeohing  Him  to  return,  as  in  30. — be  that 
heuetb :  i.e.  the  book  read  in  ohoroh  or  pofiaibly  the 
voice  of  the  Spiiit. — he  that  b  athlnt:  here  the 
paralloliBin  of  the  olaoses  oeasea  Instead  of  "  let  him 
Bay  Come  "  ve  have  "  Let  him  oome."  The  leferenoa 
is  to  the  inquirer  and  seeker  after  truth,  who  oannot 
yet  join  in  the  Ghazoh's  prayer  for  -the  return  of 
Christ. — 18.  If  any  man  shau  add :  ef.  Uie  Tamings  of 
Dt.  43t  1233.  We  kam  from  the  epurtle  of  Aristeas 
<g311)  that  it  was  curtomuy  to  ctndnde  with  suofa  an 


impraoation.  ASteir  tiie  oonohieioii  of  the  translation 
of  the  LXX  "  the  whole  company  .  .  .  bade  them 
pronoonoe  a  ourse  in  aooordance  with  their  custom 
upon  anyone  who  should  make  any  alteration  either 
by  addins  or  ob&uging  or  omitting  anything." — 19. 
from  the  tree  of  Bfe:  5^.  2*.  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  HSS.  The  inferior  reading,  followed  by  the  AV, 
renders  *'  book  of  life." — 20.  The  Apocalypse  ends  with 
t^e  final  aseuranoo  of  the  Lord,  "  Yea,  I  oome  quiok^," 
and  the  tesponsiTe  prayer  of  the  CSiuroh,  *^  Amen : 
oome.  Lord  Jesos." 
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Os  the  nature  d  Scriptnre  see  the  bibliography  on 
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Ar  The  Hebrew  Bible. — The  most  serviceable  edi- 
Htm  ia  Kittel'B  Bihlia  Hebraiea,  bat  there  are  valuable 
modem  editions  by  Baer  suod  Dditzsoh,  and  by  Giiu- 
bu^.  P.  Haupt.  The  Saend  Booka  of  tU  OT  in 
Harem  {a  critical  edition,  with  moch  conjeotoral 
raiendatioD ;  the  Bouroee  are  distinguished  by  colours). 
Unpointed  texte  by  Boothroyd,  and  Foster.  For  the 
philokwoal  literature  aee  p. 

B.  nie  OT  in  Oreek.— Swete,  The  OT  in  Greek 
aeeording  to  &e  SeptaagitU  (the  most  serviceable) ; 
Brooke  and  McLean,  The  OT  in  Greek  (the  lai^r 
Cambridge  edition).  Other  editions  by  Tischendorf,  and 
Lagarde  (unfinished).  On  the  grammar:  I^iaokeraf, 
Orammar  of  the  OT  in  Greek;  Helbiof^  Qnmmatik 
der  LXX  ;  Conybeare  and  Stock,  SeUrtiona  from  the 
Septuagint  (jnclndes  some  grammar). 

0.  The  NT  in  Greek. — Among  editioa<i  of  the  Re- 
ceived Text  (t.e.  practically  the  text  which  lies  behind 
AT),  Sorireoa',  Novum  Tulameiaum  Texius  Slephaniei 

A.  D.  1660 \  corrected  by  Nestle,  is  the  moat  useful, 
as  it  oontahiB  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  varia- 
tions from  it  in  Beza,  Elzevir,  lAohmann,  Tischendorf, 
Tr^llee,  WH,  and  the  text  implied  in  RV.  Of  the 
last-named,  Souter's  edition  with  a  new  Apparatus 
Ctitioas  ia  the  best.  Of  editions  with  extensive 
critioal  aimntus  those  by  Tischendorf  ^  Tregelles, 
and  Von  Roden  are  the  most  important ;  on  a  smaller 
scale,  Baljon.  Other  editions  are  by  Westcott  and 
Hcnt  (epooh'making,  it  contains  an  account  of  the 
princi[wiB  on  which  the  text  has  been  conatructed) ; 

B.  Weiss ;  Von  Soden  (manual  edition) ;  Weymouth, 
The  Resultant  Greek  TetUmenl ;  NesUe  (resultant 
te^  edited  txsr  Wnrtembnig  Bible  Society,  more 
nsefol  tot  students  than  the  cmvenient  edition  pre- 
pared for  the  Briti^  and  Foreign  Bible  Society). 

D.  TnuuUtions  of  the  Bib]e.~Of  the  Vulgate  (i.e. 
Jerome's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin,  a  new 
critical  edition  is  in  preparation  by  a  commission 
appointed  1^  the  Pope.  For  the  NT,  Wordsworth 
and  White,  Novum  Te«tameJUum  Latine  (manual 
edition),  is  the  beet ;  their  large  critioal  edition  is  in 
progress.— Of  Englith  Trandmont  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  those  down  to  the  AV.  In  the  present 
work  the  Revised  Version  is  presupposed,  including, 
of  course,  the  Revisers'  marginal  noted  and  renderings. 
Other  modem  translatdons  are :  Revised  En^igh 
Bible  (by  Gotch,  Davies,  Jacob,  and  8.  G.  Green)  and 
the  1911  Tereenienary  Gommemoraiion  Bible  ;  Rother- 
ham.  The  Emphanaed  Bible ;  The  Westminater 
Version  of  the  Saered  Scriptures  (Roman  Catholic 
Version,  based  not  on  the  Vulgate  but  on  the  original, 
in  prioress). — Trawiaiions  of  the  OT :  Kent,  The 
Students'  OT.— Translations  o)theNT  :  The  Twenti^ 
Century  NT  ;  The  Corrected  SngiAA  NT ;  Weymontiii, 
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The  New  Testament  in  Modem  Speech;  Moffatt, 
The  Historical  NT  and  The  NT:  A  New  Trans- 
lation.— Portions  of  the  Bible  translated  into  Wngljnh : 
P.  Haupt,  The  Saered  Bookn  of  the  OT  (translation  of 
Heb.  edition  mentioned  above,  Lev.,  Jo&,  Jg.,  Ps., 
Is.,  Ezek.,  published  before  the  work  was  suspended) ; 
Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateueh  ;  Cheyne,  The 
Book  of  Psalms  (Parchment  Library) ;  Driver,  The 
ParaUe  PaaUer,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  ; 
J.  E.  M'Fadyen.  The  Psalms  in  Modem  Speech,  The 
Wisdom  Books  in  Modem  Speech,  Isaiah  in  Modem 
Speech,  Jeremiah  in  Modern  Speech.  The  Oxford 
Church  Biblical  Commentary  includes  a  complete  transla- 
tion ;  and  a  tawislatwn  of  the  poetical  portions  of 
OT  19  given  in  IOC,  and  some  commentaries  on  indi- 
vidual booka  contain  translations :  Way,  The  Letters 
of  at.  Paid:  Rutherford.  Th.  and  Cor.,  Rom,  Of 
translaiions  into  German  :  Kautzsoh,  Die  heUige  Sehrift 
dee  AT  Reuss,  Das  AT  ;  Duhm,  Das  Such  Hiob 
Die  Psalmen,  Das  Buch  Jeremia,  Die  ZwUfProph^n 
(Eng.  tr..  The  Twdve  Prophets,  by  Dnff) ;  Weizsiloker, 
Daa  Neue  Te^ament.  Truislations  of  OT  are  supplied 
in  HK  and  SAT,  of  NT  in  SNT  and  HNT.  Of  trans- 
lations into  French  :  Reoss,  La  BUie  ;  Renan,  Lejivre 
dejob  traduit  de  I'hebreu  ;  Laeserre,  Les  Saintes  Bvan- 
giles. 

E.  ttoncordances. — For  the  Heb.  BiUe:  Maodel- 
kem,  Veteris  TeatOTneiOi  OoneordatOicB  (the  standard 
work) ;  The  Englis^nan's  Heb.  Coneardanee. — ^For 
the  LXX :  Hatch  and  Redpath,  A  Coneordanee  to 
the  Septuagint  and  the  other  Greek  Versions  of  the  OT. 
— For  the  NT :  Moulton  and  (3eden,  A  Coneordanee 
to  the  Greek  Testament*;  Bnider,  ConcordaTiiice  omnium 
vocum  Novi  Testamenti  Qreaei*. — ^For  the  AV :  Youn^ 
Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bikle ;  Strong,  Bxhauetivu 
Coneordanee  of  the  BMe. 

F.  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible.-— Smith,  A  DieHon' 
ary  of  the  Bible  (vol.  i.  in  revised  edition) ;  Hastings,  j1 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (6  vols.),  also  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  (in  1  vol.,  not  an  abridtpnent  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  an  independent  woi^),  DiOionary  of  Ckriat 
and  the  Gospels,  Diaionary  Ae  Apostohe  Church, 
Encyehpcedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  {tluB  inchidea 
importuit  Biblical  artiolee) ;  Cheyne  and  J.  S.  Blaok, 
Encydopcedia  Biblica ;  Jacobus,  A  Standard  Bible 
Dictionary ;  Piercy,  Murray's  Illustrated  Bible  Dic- 
tionary ;  On,  The  Iniemational  Standard  BMe  Ency- 
dopcedia. Also  articles  in  The  Ena/dopeedia  Britan^ 
nteo",-  Chambers's  Enmdopcedia ;  and  the  Jeunsh 
Encydopedia ;  Herzog-flauck,  Sealeneytiopiidie  fSr 
proteManiache  Theotogie  wu2  Kirehe,  of  which  The  Sew 
Schaff-Berzog  Bneydopedia  is  an  adaptataoD  and 
abridginent. 

0.  IntrodnctionB  to  the  Bible.— T'o  the  whole 

Bible  :  Bennett  and  Adeney.    A  Biblical  Introduction. 
To  ^  OT :  Driver,  Introduetioit  to  the  LUertOiure 
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o/  de  or*;  Oomin,  Introduction  to  the  Canomeal 
Boots  (rf  theOT;  MoFadyen,  Ifarodvttion  to  the  OT  ; 
Oiav,  A  Critiedl  Introdttetion  to  the  OT ;  briefer 
works  by  Wright.  Box,  and  Whitehoase;  En^en, 
Historiaeh'kriti«Bhe  Sinleitung  in  die  Biicher  des  Alien 
Te>€ameTU» ;  K5iu^,  BinUitung  in  das  AT ;  Bau- 
disBio,  Sinleitung  tn  die  Bvchier  des  AT.  The  de- 
velopment is  sketdied  in  KautBBoh,  An  On&im  ^  the 
HiMory  of  Ote  LittrtUw  of  the  OT  ;  H.  T.  Fowler, 
A  Hiiory  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel ;  Beu», 
Die  OesehieMe  der  keUigen  Sehriften  des  AT';  Budde, 
Cfeachichte  tier  aUItebrdisehen  Litteratur  '  ;  H.  Creelman, 
Introduction  to  the  OT,  chronologiealiy  arranged.  See 
also  W.  R.  Smith.  The  OT  in  the  Jeaiah  Church'; 
CbOTne,  The  Founders  of  OT  Criticism  ;  On,  The 
PnUsm  of  the  OT. 

To  the  NT  :  Hoffiktfc,  An  lyOroducOon  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  NT  * ;  a  Weiss,  A  Manual  of  Introduc- 
tion to  the  NT  ;  Salmon,  A  Historical  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  NT ;  jaiiober,  Bin- 
leitunn  in  das  NT\*  (Eng.  tr..  An  JntroducHon 
to  the  NT,  from  4Uk  ed.);  Zahn,  Introduction  to  the 
NT;  Hil^enfeld,  Bittorimsh-kritisehe  EinU&ung  in 
das  NT :  H.  J.  Hf^tzmann.  Lehrbuch  der  hiOorisch- 
trittsehen  Binleitung  in  das  NT*;  briefer  works  by 
Bacon,  Pnllan,  Peake,  Allen  and  Grensted,  Doda, 
M'Cl^mont,  and  Q.  C.  Martin.  See  fmther  Ligbtfoot, 
BiUteal  Essays ;  Hamaok,  Die  Chroaologie  der 
(dtehrisaidten  Litteratur  (vol  l);  Q.  Million,  The 
NT  Documents  ;  M.  Jones,  The  NT  in  the  TumtftefA 
Cenfwv;  Beius,  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  NT;  Von  Soden,  History  of  Early  Christian 
Literature  ;  Gardner,  Historic  View  of  NT;  MoLach- 
lan,  NT  and  Modem  Knowledge;  M'Clymont,  NT 
Criticismt  its  Historu  and  Besvlts;  Jaoqnier,  History 
of  Books  of  NT—1.  St.  Paul  and  his  EpMes. 

H.  BiUlciJ  TlieolOgy.— j'or  the  or Sdinlts,  OT 
Thectofy  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Theology  of  the  OT ; 
H.  Vf.  Bobbuon.  ' TAc  Religioue  Ideas  of  the  OT  ; 
Dnfi,  OT  Theology,  Himis  on  OT  Theclogu,  The 
Theology  and  Ethics  of  the  Hd>rews ;  H.  T.  Eowler, 
The  Onain  and  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion  ;  briefer 
works  by  Bennett,  and  Barney.  See  farther  the 
biblic^ruihy  appended  to  the  aitkile  on  "The  Be- 
Ifapon  </lsnd**  tP-  97).  Otiier  woiki:  Baentsoh, 
Mtorientalisehes  una  israditisehea  MonaffieiatttHS  ;  Qmi- 
ke),  SchGpfung  und  Chaos  ;  OreBWmann,  Der  Vrspmng 
der  isradUisea-jUdisehen  Esehatologie  ;  Sohwalty,  Das 
Leben  naeh  dem  Tode ;  Cbariei,  A  Critieal  Hidory  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  L^  ;  Salmond,  The  ChriOkm 
DoOrinii  of  Immortalitv. 

For  the  NT :  B.  WefsB,  Biblieal  ThwUtgy  0/  ffte 
NT;  Beuas,  History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the 
Avostdie  Age;  BOTscblag,  NT  Theology;  Stwrens, 
Theology  of  the  NT ;  Bovon,  ThMogie  du  Nouveau 
Testament;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Neutestamentlisehe 
Thedogie*',  Feine,  Theologie  des  NT';  Sohlattei^ 
Thedogie  des  NT;  Weinel,  Biblische  Theologie  des 
NT  ;  brief  works  by  Adenoy,  Goold,  Warman,  and 
Sheldon.  Other  works :  Titius,  Die  neutestamendiehe 
Lehre  von  der  Seli^keit ;  Heitmfiller,  Im  Namen  Jesu  ; 
GunkeU  Zvm  rehgionsgesthithtliehen  Veratdndniss  des 
NT;  CSemen,  PrntUHve  ChriitiaHUy  and  Ha  Nom- 


Jeaish  Sourcea;   ShAiler  Hatbewi,  The  Mmiim^ 

Hope  in  Oie  NT;  Baemk,  Jeaua  Oe  Son  of  Ofc 
J.  F.  M'Fadyen,  Jesua  and  Life  ;  J.  Weia^  ObM; 
Lambert,  The  Sacraments  in  the  NT;  f^cott^  fit 
Apologetic  of  the  NT  ;  Winetanley.  Spirit  in  the  St; 
Da  Boee,  The  Soteriology  of  the  NT  ;  Dennej.  fU 
Christian  Doctrine  of  BeconcHiation ;  Lake,  Tie 
Steuxardihip  <^  Faith;  J.  E.  OMrpeotar,  Pkow  af 
BartyChrisHanky. 

L  Oommentuiet. — On  the  indlvidnal  books  tfae 
relevant  bibHt^rapfaiefl  most  be  oonMilled.  Tbe  lol- 
lowing  should  be  mentioned  here : 

On  the  u>hole  BibU :  The  International  Orbital 
Commentary;  The  Speaker's  Commentary ;  The 
Pulpit  Commentary:  The  Cambridge  Bible ;  The 
OefOury  BibU ;  The  Weatminater  Commentary  ;  Tka 
Oxford  Church  Biblical  Commentary ;  Dumntatow,  A 
Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  by  vanoos  wntam. 

OntheOT  :  Kuragefaales  exegetisehes  HanOmeA  zma 
AT ;  Hand-bommentar  turn  AT ;  Kuner  Hnd- 
commentar  zum  AT  ;  Die  Schr0en  dea  AT  i  Shdiob, 
Randgloaaen  turn  hdwSfia^tan  BmL 

On  Ote  Minor  PropheU :  (a)  Hocton  (fTom  to  ITmO) 
and  Driver  (J^oAum  to  Malaehi)  m  Out.  a ;  A)  Pimbt; 
(c)  Hitrig  (KEH).  •Orelli.  WeUhaoMQ*,  Nownek', 
(HK),  Hartl  (EHC),  Ho<maoker.  Dohm;  (rf)  G.  A 
Smmi  (EX.B.).  Other  literatare:  F.  W.  Fanai; 
The  Minor  ProphOs  (Men  of  the  Bible) ;  Dohm.  Die 
ZwISlf  Propheten  a>eraeta  (E.  tr.  by  Doff>. 

On  the  NT:  Beiuel,  Gnomon  NT  ;  Watototai,  ST 
Qreeewm;  Atford.  Ovab  TealameM;  The  Omnbhdgi 
Greek  Testament;  The  Westminster  NT;  titjw, 
Kritisch-exegeiisehea  Kommentar  tiier  daa  NT  (th6 
Eng.  tr.  is  made  from  Meyer's  own  woifc  and  that  <£ 
bis  helpers ;  the  German  woik  in  ita  later  editioM 
is  entirely  nev) ;  Handcomsnentar  turn  NT ;  Die 
Sehriften  dea  NT  ;  Handbuch  am  NT  ;  Zabn,  Kom- 
mexdarmmST. 

J.  WfledlMWOU.— TAe  CoHMige  BibUniEamm; 
London  Theological  Studiea ;  Foakea-Jaekaoa.  Tie 
Porting  of  the  Boada ;  Manafidd  CtHege  Saams: 
Kuenen,  Qesammdte  Abhandlungen  xnr  BMiaAsM 
Wissensehaft ;  Stade,  AusatwdhUe  Akademisehe  Saien 
und  ANwdlungen;  Gm^tel,  Beden  nmd  AmMtm; 
Wred^  VortrSge  wni  IMkn;  SlUalogiadm  Ablmd- 
lungen  Carl  von  WeuaaSeker  gewidmat:  ThnlofiaAa 
Abhandlungen:  Fes^abe  fik-  H.  J.  Bottmamt;  An 
Abbot,  Critical  Basaya;  BOUeal  and  Sesnilie  Stmdiii 
(Yale  Bicentennial  Pablioatkms) ;  Wemlo,  Binfnhrw^ 
in  das  thealogische  Studium  ^  ;  A  Companion  lo  BtUieal 
Studies  (edited  by  W.  B.  Baniw) ;  Peake^  A  fiwir 
to  BiHieai  8tn^:  Hamilton,  The  People  of  Ooi, 
Discovery  and  BevdaHon ;  W.  J.  Bfamhca.  Tkt  iFteeM 
of  Israel;  Thomson.  The  Land  and  the  Book  ;  Had- 
oook.  The  Areheeology  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  R.  A.  S. 
Maoalister,  Gezer,  Btbte  Side-Lights  from  the  ATow^  ^ 
Gtxer  :  Badkie,  Lands  and  Peojdea  of  the  BOle  ; 
brook.  The  End  of  the  Law ;  Fraxer.  Folk-Lort  in  tk 
OT :  3.  B.  Benuwd.  Studia  Sacra :  U  W.  Kii^ 
Legends  of  Bab^  and  Egypt  im  Rdatiom  to  B^sm 
Tradition;  J.  Bandel  B«K  SOt^Li^  m  XT 
Beaeareh ;  EdmoiMtaoa.  The  Okwth  m  Moim  in  * 
First  Century. 
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L,  tu  Oodex  AlexftndriQoi. 

,  we  Codex  Sinuticus. 
text,  68a 

poeteriori  method,  21. 
pricxi  Diathod,  2f. 
Ahtiies,64. 

jiron,  mf ,  168, 170. 178-176, 181-183, 
lS8f.  191-133,  aOO-803, 209. 213-215, 
219,  221-223,  228,  243,  37S,  289, 295, 
301,  316,  383,  389,  391,  394, 62i,  719, 
859,  892 ;  descendMita  of,  815,  250, 
264,  382,  686;  sons  of,  106.  124, 
201f,  216,  222,  254. 

ATon's  rod,  173-176,  221,  223. 

juronic  priesthood,  UM,  29& 

.b,  105,  117,  823,  389,  418. 

.baddotL  369,  404, 
Una,  33. 

.barim,  33,  486,  617. 

.bw-Nahanb,  61. 

.bbo,  664.  668.  711.  834,  SdO; 

.bduhirta,  65. 

.bdi-Khiba,  60^  148. 

.bdon.  66. 

.bed-nesoL  OlS. 

Jid,  «a,       141,  TSO^  897,  808^  918, 
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.bel-'beth-maaoah.  891,  41& 

.bel-cheramim,  266. 

.bel-mizitum,  134,  167. 

.bel-ShitCim,  3S9. 

.bfl^r  of  £deeu,  704. 

.l^tbar,  45,  67.  376.  388,  389-391, 

894-396, 474,  476,  482, 619 ;  (mifltkke 

for  Abimelech),  684,  713. 

bib,  103(106.  U7f,  187, 177, 179i 

bibMl,  2^,  897. 

.biel,280. 

bieur,  827,  26SL 

biemtea,  283. 

biniL  mother  of  AiDin,8B0;  wife 

oTNtiiM],  284,  390. 

bihu.  168, 188, 191,  201. 

bijah,  long  of  Jodab,  70^  76^  ISO, 

901,  819;  Nn  of  Jeroboun  I.,  80L 

bijam,  301,  tm  Abijah,  king  of 

Jodah. 

bila,  83,  TT. 

bilene,  787. 

bimeledi,  oontemporarr  of  Abra- 
ham, 188,  163t  890;  oontempcnry 
cf  '^-nar.  166,  890;  {mistake  for 
Aobid)),  878;  aon  of  Gideon,  66, 
344,  861,  864f,  818;  Km  of  Jtshua, 
800. 

biram,  «m  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
faiahaff.  SMf . 
biaiu^  8S4[,  2BU. 
triahalom,  SDL 

bner,  44.  67,  380-282,  385-287,  386, 
300,  867. 

bomination,  7^  181,  166»  478,  607, 
519,  943;  of  deKdation,  588;  fi81- 
633,  696,  789. 
bortion,  the,  846. 


Abraham,  18,  SOf,  34,  88f,  08,  108. 
119,  134-137,  lS3f,  146-156,  866, 
300,  466,  466,  471,  618,  686,'701i, 
728,  747,  703f.  780.  7S4f,  806.  881. 
88&  910 ;  a  prophet,  121f,  127, 168; 
and  Abimelech,  168f,  390;  and 
Amrapbel,  119;  and  ChnBt,  768f; 
and  Hagar,  160f,  103f ;  and  Isaac, 
108,  151-155,  821, 826, 896, 905;  aD<i 
IshmaeL  161, 153f,  166;  and  Keturab, 
63,  165f ;  and  Lot,  134,  146f,  149, 
163,  233;  and  Melchisedek,  149, 
893f;  and  Nimrod,  7(S;  and 
Fharaoh,  147,  153,  390 ;  and  3arah. 
147. 149-155. 726, 898 ;  and  Yabweh, 
21,  124f,  127,  130,  146f,  149-164. 
351 ;  blessing  of.  146,  869  ;  caU  of. 
119,  146,  463,  784,  898;  children 
(deeoendanta)  of,  127,  616.  702,  7^ 
821,  836.  860,  910 ;  circumcision 
83,  161.  261,  784.  831;  oovenanta 
with,  it  21, 137. 144, 150f,  234,  640. 
784,  82L  826;  date  of,  119,  397; 
death  of,  155f;  defeat*  four  kings 
and  rescues  Lot,  147-148;  faith  of, 
146,  149f,  640,  806,  881,  829.  898. 
905 ;  falsehood  of,  147, 163 ;  father  of 
believers,  821 ;  friend  of  God,  358^ 
320,  905 :  historicity  of,  119 ;  hospi- 
tality of,  21,  152;  interoeesion  for 
Sodom,  l52;  justification  of,  160, 
640,  621, 906 ;  migration  to  Canaan, 
146;  promisee  made  to,  126f,  146f, 
149-161.  380,  784.  806,  821. 893,  898, 
W6  ;^^urohaseB  cave  of  M»^J»r«lft>, 

Abralwm'a  boeotn,  736. 
Abram,  63. 146.  mt  Alxaham. 
Abrech,  163. 

Absalom,  20.  67,  101,  944,  373,  369- 

291.  294f,  301,  367,  463. 
Absolution,  715. 

Abstinence,  101,  10^  219,  238,  626, 

622,  650,  884. 
Abydos,  406. 

A^sB,  the.  136-187,  14Sf,  166,  334, 

349,  404.  781,  825,  984.  988;  941. 
Acacia,  546. 

 wood,  123, 189-191. 

Accents,  40,  43,  372. 

"Accept  the  persoD,"  686,  tee  Re- 
spect of  persona. 

Acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  ihcb  666. 
728,743. 

Accho,  Aooo,  Akka,  Akko.  Acre,  38f, 
259,660. 

Acelduna  (field  of  blood),  73^  778. 
Acbaia,  618,  771,  767,  «».  848,  867. 

881. 
AchaicuB,  848. 

Achao,  64,  88, 108, 199,  261^  280, 303. 

488.  510,  764,  834. 
Achilles,  21. 
Achish.  66,  283,  286. 
Achmetha,  828. 
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Acbor,  valley  of,  2B2,  473,  537. 

Achsah,  268. 

Achxib,  660. 

Acquittal,  101,  438. 

Acra,  104,  Met  CHtadel. 

Aoree,  440. 

Acropolis,  796. 

Acroatio,  891,  887f ,  409^  496-000; 
664. 

— ^^^pofltm,  paalm,  878, 877t  891f,886, 

Actium,  battle  oL609,  656. 

Acts,  heretical,  696. 

 of  Paul,  596 ;  of  Paul  and  Tbegia, 

768,  792;  of  Peter,  777;  of  PUate, 
663,  741 ;  of  Solomon,  294. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  16,  26.  247.  686. 
606,  662.  681,  742,  776-804:  a  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  681,  774 ;  and 
Josephua.  724.  777,  783,  790;  and 
the  Panline  Epistles.  16.  639.  724, 
734,  766,  769-m,  776f,  787,  79L 
799,  803.  857-869;  and  the  trov^ 
document,  605,  776,  808;  attitude 
to  the  Roman  authorities.  606,  741. 
77lf,  774,  796,  797,  800-802,  804; 
author,  16, 742,  776f,  798 ;  by  author 
of  third  Gospel,  16,  606,  742,  776: 
can<Hiicity,  776 ;  conception  of 
Christianity,  777;  contents,  16. 
77C ;  date,  668,  681,  743,  772,  777, 
804 ;  evidence  as  to  organisation, 
646-647,  778,  783,  785f,  7«9,  791, 
793,  798f;  "Goepel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  766;  historical  character 
of,  606,  776f :  language  of,  592,  742, 
776f ;  legendary  element  in,  776 ; 
literary  characberiBtics  of,  25,  602, 
606,  742;  possibly  left  nnfinished, 
773;  prominence  of  women,  792; 
representation  of  Paul,  16.  26.  606, 
776f;  Bourcw,  605,  742,  766,  776; 
speeches  in,  16,  25.  605,  776,  794, 
779-785,  788f,  791-793,  796,  798- 
802 ;  Btrees  on  the  Reeurrection, 
777,  779,  782.  796.  801f ;  text,  HW, 
777 ;  the<H7  of  two  editicms.  777 ; 
ttU^  605,  776 ;  unitv  .  >i,  77Rf ;  use 
erf  Old  Testament  in.  778  7S1,  784- 
78f>,  7!)lf,  804  :  "  We  passages  "  in, 
724,  7-12,  TTfif,  7W,  7!)4.  803 ;  written 
by  Luke,  10,  C05, 724,  742,  777,  798. 

 XV.  and  Gal.  ii.,  relmqB  be- 
tween. 16.  770,  789f,  WiSf. 

Acta  of  U/./.iiili,  tl.e,  815. 

ActM*  Petri  cum  Simone,  780. 

Adad,  299,  »ee  Hadad. 

Adad-nirari  III.,  58 ;  TV.,  68. 

Adam  (man),  6,  76, 125, 127,  14],  161, 
284.  814f,  861,  628,  728,  822f,  84& 
8K,  924 ;  and  Christ,  832,  846f ;  fall 
of.  434 ;  first  wife  of,  460 ;  sin  of, 
888. 

 of  his  own  soiiL  433f. 

 (plaoe),  639. 
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Adu,  104^  m,  82S,  S28»  338^  662, 

7S0;  ii;n7.  '™' 

Adar-mel^  6G2. 
Adaaah,  104.  S37,  607. 
Adder,  383,  389.  4S0. 
Adnub.  539,  S41. 
AdmimstratioD,  t>45-&17. 
"Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Saffe," 
429. 

Adonai,  172,  217,  4»7f. 
Adonibezek,  268. 

Adonijah,  20,  67,  118^  2941,  318,  330, 

452,  619. 
Adomram,  169,  297. 
Adonis,  448,  607,  632;  planting  of, 

448:  waUinfffor,  632;  (river),  216. 
Adtmuedsk.  m 

Adofitioa,  808,  811.  824,  863,  tee  Son- 

sbip. 
Adoram,  296f. 
Adria,  806. 
Adriatic,  795,  80B. 
Adriel,  m 

AdoUam.  3L  66,  114,  277,  283,  287, 
292,  396.660. 

AdolteroM.  406.  469,  766,  842. 

Adultery,  112,  IdO,  184.  208,  289,  361, 
899f.  469.  512.  637,  639.  629,  664, 
693,  706,  766,  883,  90B,  030,  «e 
Fomioatum ;  (figoratiTe),  258,  510, 
906 

Adve^ty.  267,  861,  351%  86%  S70, 

891,  406,  418,  482. 
MpMD,  the.  848,  SSL 
.^eas,  788. 
.^oeid.  43L 
iSnon,  7^. 
JEoIio.  691. 

Mow,  746,  882,  916,  91& 
.^Eechylas,  21. 

^tiolofdoal  atones.  134,139,  146. 166, 

t68,223. 
Affeotion,  827,  tee  Love. 
Africa.  219,  299,  337,  446,  613^  615, 

789,  803. 
African  Iiatin,  699. 
After  growth,  408. 
Agabns,  789f,  799. 
Agag,  66,  83,  226.  280,  304.  337. 
Agamemnon,  21. 
Agape,  »ee  Lovefeast. 
Agate,  191. 

Age  (world),  the  present,  8(»,  807, 

841,  861.  864,  890,  897. 
  (world)  to  come,  806,  807,  841, 

864,  890,  897 ;  power  of.  893. 
Aged,  the,  416,  679,  62L 
Ager  Romanus,  804, 
Agea,  869,  882. 
Agricda,  667 ;  life  of,  604. 
Agricultnral  implements,  438,  466, 

646;  religion,  81,  86,  87,  96,  101- 

108,  210,  477,  489,  629-631. 
Agriculture,  agricultnral  life.  28,  30- 
50,  62,  66,  84f,  87.  96,  98,  lOlf, 

lllf,  117f,  127,  166,  162f,  169.  177, 

184,  187f,  193,  206,  210f,  266,  307. 

887,  399,  402,  408,  414,  486.  4.%, 

457,  477,  48Sf,  491,  494,  621,  674, 

629f. 
Agur,  397f ,  409. 

Ahab,  21. 30,  69-71, 78f,  87f,  119f.  244, 
302-308,  3Ilf,  448,  549;  alliance 
:with  the  Zidoniana,  73,  302 ;  and 
Auyria,  68^  119, 244,  246;  and  Ben- 
hadad  11.,  69,  903f,  306;  and 
Xaijab,  78.  S7f,  96C  802-804;  and 
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Jchoehaphat,  69-71.  76.  304f,  420; 
and  Jezetxil,  73,  302,  304,  307 :  and 
Mioaiab.  69.  304;  and  Nabotb.  87. 
109.  304,  3a,  520,  662;  and  ^yria, 
69,  m,  303f,  320;  death  of,  69. 
245,  304f ;  family  of,  30 ;  idolatry 
of,  73,  96f,  302-304 ;  overthrow  of 
hie  dynasty,  C9f.  304,  307f.  426, 
489,  636;  pidace  of,  SO:  prophets 
of,  69,  266.  281,  304;  sou  69f, 
74.  306-^.  536. 

Ahasueros,  aee  Xerxes.  39  ;  fathor  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  628. 

Ahava  (river),  78,  329. 

Abaz,  59,  70f,  74.  76,  120,  308-311, 
321, 436,  438,  441-448,  447,  612,  636. 
538,  559. 

Ahaziab,  king  of  Israel,  68-70, 76. 120. 
302,  304-306.  320;  king  of  Judah, 
30,  68-70,  74,  76, 120;  307f.  320. 

Abijah,  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel. 
827 ;  priest  of  Saul,  279,  283 ;  the 
Shilonite,  20,  G7, 113.  300f. 

Abikam,  72f,  486,  490f. 

Abikar,  915. 

Ahimaaz,  290f. 

Ahimelecb  (tnieat),  28^  289;  the 

Hittite,  2M. 
Ahinoam,  284. 

Abithophel,  290,  292,  295,  882. 
Ahitub,  28i  289. 
Aholiab,298. 
Ahriman,  61,  404. 

Ai,  31,  64,  246.  249,  3B2;  370,  444;  (tii 

Ammon),  ttS. 
Aiath,  444. 

Aijalon.  31,  110,  26S»  269,  267,  279. 
Ain  Karim,  726. 

Air,  the,  864, 939 ;  foil  of  aril  Btnrits, 
864. 

Ajalon,  see  Aijalon. 
Aiaba.  lllTGulf  of.  32,  64,  71, 148f. 
170, 180f,  219f,  239,  2S2f,  3W,  438, 

546. 

Akhenaten,  54,  tee  Amenhetep  IV. 

Akiba,  tee  Aqiba. 

Akka,  see  Acobo. 

Akkad,  51,  148. 

Akko,  112,  tee  Accho. 

Akrabbim,  229,  285 ;  asoent  of,  2Sg. 

Aku,  526. 

Alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
Alamoth,  316,  380. 
Alarum.  570. 
Alashiya,  55. 
Albinus,  610,  656. 
Alcala,  597. 
Alcetas  Halicus,  690, 
AlcimuB,  370;  m,  386,  607. 
Alcohol,  302. 
Alcuin,  6. 
Aleppo,  449. 

Alexander,  associate  of  Caiaphae, 
781 ;  (tmupled  witli  Hymenaeus), 
649,  SeS;  (Jewof  £pheens),798, 882: 
(kinsman  of  Annas).  781 ;  (son  of 
Herod  the  Great),  609,  666 ;  (scm  of 
Simon  of  Cyrene),  698,  882;  the 
coppersmith,  887. 

 t>ie  Great,  10,  62,  79,  81,  325, 

887-339,  371.  446f,  524,  526,  628f, 
531  566,  591,  630,  668,  694,  844; 
and  the  Jews,  79,  120;  captures 
Gaza,  79,  446 ;  oaptuns  Tyre,  79 ; 
conquers  Persia,  48,  62.  79,  287, 
368,  447,  46^  689;  death  of,  6S, 
446.  624,         SSI;  extent  of  bit 


oonquests.  62,  637 ;  founds  Alez' 
aadria,  62;  ptaoea  Jews  rn  AJea> 
andria.  79,  607;  son  631;  sue- 
oessors  of.  62,  79.  371,  SSI,  SK 
628f  .  607.  614 ;  work  dTeUI. 

Alexander  Balas,  41^  416,  6061 

 Janneus,  120.  374.  3M.  888.  88L 

608,704.  - 

 Folybistor,  142. 

AlezMima,  Queen,  606. 

Alexandria,  62,  121,  372;  6eU,  OOOf, 
616,  658.  743f,  773,  SOSf,  889 ;  com. 
meroe  of.  112,  607 ;  fonndatioB  of, 
62;  Jews  in,  6,  79,  94.  112.  eOT, 
e5&,  657 ;  Old  Tesbuneat  tmoslated 
into  Greek  at,  40.  607 ;  schools  A 
607. 

Alexandrian  Canon  of  Old  l^sta- 

.  ment,  39.  607. 

 culture,  603,  607;  plakmot^, 

890;  text,  600. 
Alexandrians,  783. 
Alkali,  438,  477.  587. 
All  flesh.  384,  394.  473,  646,  61SL 
Allegorical    interwotation,    H,  Ifi, 

380,  402,  414,  418,  421,  635,  636, 

667,  841,  890f.  893,  941. 
AUegory,  6,  26,  64,  254,  418,  61% 

614.  634,  636,  675-677,  Sttg  684. 

686,  605.  719,  784,  736,  i5* 

910,914.  — .  ^ 

Alliance,  66.  29ef,  804.  330.  4S7,  4ff- 

450.  456,  6L2,  539.  642,  548. 
Alliteration,  iSS,  498. 
Alloy.  438,  479,  6^. 
'Almah.  442. 

AlmoocL  almond  tree.  111,  417,  4T7. 
Alms,  almagiTing,  406.  623,  705f,  72L 

725,  733,  736,^  780^  788*  851 
Alogi,  595,  743f. 
Alpes  Maritimae.  613. 
Alpha  and  Omega.  999,  MS. 
Algabet,  36f .  STb,  391^  SOC^  496^  8Bl 

929 ;  origin  of,  oi. 
Alphabetic  writing,  2S7. 
Alphaetn.   father  of  Jamn,  7W: 

father  of  Levi,  709. 
Alps,  615. 

Altar,  74,  82,  87,  98,  108,  1<»,  l«f, 
128f.  181,  144,  146.  166,  1«1,  Ifis 
177.  182f,  186,  188f,  191-198,  197- 
201,  206,  210;  216-217,  326,  SSOf, 
238,  246,  247,  252,  2&4f,  250,  263, 
266,  267.  274.  376f,  279f.  38IL  90. 
295f.  300f,  308.  306,  818,  886, 
369,  374.  377.  379,  383,  441,  4«£. 
464,  477,  483,  498,  606f,  618-581^ 
523f .  530-632,  639f.  542,  546,  6M, 
65S,  572,  584,  686.  607.  630.  6S»- 
63S,  72ft,  753,  826,  839,  840,  SaR, 
932-936,  942;  communion  viA. 
841;  earthen,  130.  186,  188;  191: 
boms  of,  199.  205,  483.  619,  548; 
stone,  186.  188,  191;  wooden,  1ft, 
518;  of  AbaK,  74.  809;  (rfhanA 
offering,  77.  104f,  192,  194,  IW,  381. 
206,  215.  221.  323,  toS,  437,  682, 
546,  572.  610.  933,  836;  of  bwawt, 
100,  192-194. 199,  201,  216.  476, 8K< 
933 ;  of  witness,  %4f ;  (he  fatone, 
74, 191f.  318 ;  to  the  onknowa  Qai. 
796. 

Altar  fira,  104.  20a 

 hearth.  456,  618. 

Altars  on  rwrfs,  3LU :  plnxalityaL  fB, 

128,368. 
Altrmsm,  41L 
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Jraa,  34. 

jn  ba'aretz,  327,  624,  753. 

.malek,  AmalekiteB,  63,  66, 149,  182, 

219.  WGf,  241,  258,  260.  280,  285f, 

887,387. 

malthafi,  230. 

maauensis,  830,  880,  922. 

mariab,  76. 

masa,  290f,  296. 

uoBBis,  492. 

maziai),  king  of  Judah,  68,  70f,  76, 
120.  209,  Sm,  321 ;  priest  of  Bethel, 
347.663. 

mboMwloTs.  389,  403,  447,  449,  466, 
US,  867.  871. 
mber,  504,  942. 
mbition,  827,  873,  922L 
nlnuh,  252,  306,  568. 
nen,  216,  834,  844,  860,  906. 
neu  {Egyptian  deity),  55,  67. 
nen,  the,  931. 

nenfaetep  I.,  64;  LL,  64;  III., 
•4f.348;  IV..  64f.  148,  S4& 
netiophu  L*  see  Amenbetep. 
aethyet,  191,  942. 
ail-Marduk,  77. 
aittai,  809. 
amah,  287. 

atnan,  S7,  67,  72f,  76,  100,  111,  130, 

53,  16S,  225,  233,  260.  266,  278, 
80^  390,  431,  449.  491.  493,  612f, 
83,  648,  669f ,  582. 

amonites,  63,  66,  72,  76,  147,  149, 

33,  240,  256.  271,  278,  289,  299, 

16.  320,  445,  482,  M8f. 

inon,  67,  273,  289. 

ion  (god),  LOG,  492 ;  (king:  of  Judah), 

4,  76,  130,  31  If,  322,  569. 

sorites,  26.  61,  63,  55. 63f,  128, 149f, 

54,  172.  220,  224,  232-234,  261^256, 
59,  266,  329,  448,  510,  549. 

los,  3,  31,  45f,  68,  88f,  107.  109, 
12,  127f,  130,  231,  247,  250,  280, 
».  338,  367,  424-427,  436,  439f, 
75,  501,  644,  W7-B53,  560,  5S9,  687, 
U,  906;  acd  Amaziah,  45,  424, 547, 
yS;  at  Bethel,  112;  earlieBt  of 
terary  propheta,  424,  427,  647 ;  his 
lason  for  writing,  46,  424,  647 ; 
isions  of,  477,  647,  652f. 

-  Book  of,  408,  541,  647-664,  665 ; 
oaing  veraea  poBt-exilic,  424f.  654 ; 
kte  of,  647 ;  later  inaertionB  in, 
17-^2^  654 ;  rearrangement  of,  547. 
.OB  (mistake  for  Am^),  701. 
iphipolis,  796. 

phithaatre,  830,  94a 
ram,  174. 

nphel.  51,  119,  148. 

ulets,  161  220,  405,  609,  719,  930. 

nn,  temple  of,  801. 

.urru,  61,  53. 

ujhronism,  626. 

ik,  Anakim,  219,  233,  268.  493. 

bk,  flons  of,  219f.  268. 

un-melek,  552. 

knias  (High  Priest),  800. 

-  and  Sapphira,  648,  767,  782,  788. 

-  of  I>ama8cu8,  768,  787,  800,  802. 
muB  (High  Prieat),  6ia 
kTchism,  838. 

^rchy,  68,  438,  634,  637,  639,  610. 

stasis,  796. 

th,  261. 

thenus  824.  848. 

tbotb^  ^78,  3B5.  444,  474-476 


Anaxagoras,  6. 

Ancestor,  82,  108,  237. 

 wotBhip,  83,  101,  291,  471,  716. 

Anchor,  8(3,  893,  907;  emblem  of 
hope,  893. 

Ancient  of  days,  I^f,  929. 

Ancients,  the  Wiitdom  of  the,  363. 

Andrew.  709,  729,  751,  757,  764. 

AndronicuH,  ti43,  646,  830. 

Ai^el  interpreter,  575-577 ;  roar- 
riagee,  133,  139,  142,  146,  160,  220, 
434.  842,  911;  of  the  abyss,  404; 
of  the  waters,  938 ;  of  trial,  676 ;  of 
Yahweb,  72,  160f,  154,  171,  180, 
188,  269,  263,  267,  SU.  378,  401, 
576f,  587,  701;  princee,  463,  631, 
716:  reapers,  646. 

Angelology,  46f,  61,  317,  361f,  842. 

Angels,  5,  133,  137f,  152f,  150f,  159, 
188,  225,  274,  293,  817,  ■M7,  350,  'm, 
361-363,  370,  375, 3(W,  1 1 4,  471,  r^m, 
626f,  631,  533,  546,  67tif,  620,  &22, 
662,  695f,  716,  719f,  721  TSCf,  730f. 
733,  746,  750,  764,  TO8,  778,  782, 
786,  800,  824,  834,  8:i(if,  841-844, 
851,  866-660,  864f,  aoa.  U83,  3301, 
899,  901,  909.  911.  928f,  931-934, 
936-939,  942;  afBnitv  vith  the  Fra- 
vashis,  716,  929 ;  and  Christ  (Jesus), 
662,  682,  696,  701-703,  719,  726.  731, 
733,  748,  834,  864,  868,  883,  890f, 
911,  928f,  934;  and  Enoch,  910f; 
and  man,  375,  899,  909;  and  Na- 
ture, 938;  and  women,  133,  142, 
220,  434,  660,  842,  911 ;  battles  of, 
359;  called  "the  strong,"  386; 
obauj^ed  into  wind  and  flame,  890 ; 
coming  to  nought,  834 ;  constitute 
the  heavenly  court,  137,  347.  370; 
counterpart,  716,  790;  crucified 
Christ,  834;  destroying,  220,  361, 
501f,  507£,  646, 841 ;  evil,  5, 886, 721, 
812,  837,  851 ;  fallen,  433,  910,  914, 
924 ;  fallible,  360 ;  give  the  Law, 
784,  834,  859f.  890;  guardian,  531, 
633,  716,  929,  933, 936 ;  ignorance  of, 
834,  8wS;  instruments  of  Divine 
government,  46f,  527 ;  intercessory, 
360.  361,  868;  intermediaries  be- 
tween God  and  man,  46f,  126,  414, 
434,  746;  languages  of,  648,  843f; 
lust  of,  142 ;  manna,  food  386 ; 
misrule  of,  142 ;  not  sinless, 
356,  370.  837,  865,  868 ;  of  children, 
716;  of  death,  396,  733,  934;  of 
justice,  370 ;  of  mercy,  861.  370 ;  of 
^le  Churohes,  646,  716,  929 ;  of  the 
nations,  453,  631,  716 ;  of  the  pre- 
sence, 716,  928 ;  ordert  of,  46,  434, 
824,  844,  864,  868,  911,  931 ;  origi- 
nally gods,  95,  375 ;  possess  super- 
human knowledge,  ;  rebel,  359 ; 
reconciled  to  God,  868 ;  regarded  as 
mediators,  868 ;  rulers  of  the  world, 
834;  servants  of  the  saints,  890; 
song  of,  909 ;  to  be  juttoed  by 
Chnstians,  837 :  winged,  157,  630 ; 
worship  of,  868f,  890,  940. 

Anger,  83,  134,  157,  159,  163,  170, 
m,  356,  *Mt,  408f,  415,  499,  639, 
648,  558,  664,  684,  689,  706,  785, 
870,  898,  904,  itee  God,  Anger  of. 

Animal  food,  permission  of,  144. 

Animal  offering,  98-100, 103,  164,  306, 
217,  222,  237,  266,  386,  542, 586,  620, 
863,  896f ,  900. 

Animals.  46^  136,  187-139.  143-144, 


160f,  158f,  166f,  176,  187f,  197,  199, 
202f,  206,  209,  212,  222,  226f,  236, 
238,  241,  296,  343,  356,  362,  881, 
886,  403,  420.  457f,  627,  586,  621, 
712,  734,  748.  895,  924;  creation  of. 
135,  137f,  140;  distribution  of,  143; 
intelligence  of,  140,  355, 862;  sacred. 
216 ;  speech  used  by,  140l  226 :  wor- 
ship of,  502,  .W7. 

Animism,  110,  263,  270. 

Anise,  12,  720. 

Ankle  chains,  228,  439 ;  riags,  439. 
Anna,  727. 
Annalists,  110. 
Annals,  46. 

Aonas  (High  Friert).  610.  6BS.  6S7, 

727,  762.  78L 
Annius,  Rnfos,  666. 
Ano,  lee  Anoth. 

Anointed,  499,  668;  of  Yahweb,  384, 
325,  371,  373,  877,  388. 

Anointed  one,  680-682. 

Anointing,  66f,  69,  82,  124,  1S7, 161. 
191f,  m,  195,  201f,  215,  217,  276- 
278,  380f,  286,  296,  297,  303f,  307f, 
464,  631,  640,  677,  688,  697.  706,  721, 
780;  766,  757.  850,  863f,  918;  of  Uie 
dead,  697,  702,  732. 

Anoth,  SOOf. 

Anshan,  61,  77. 

Ant,  400. 

Antediluvians,  119, 141,  911. 
Antelope,  161,  16^  467. 
Anthony,  St.,  698. 
Anthropology,  461. 
Anthropomorrfiism,  19,  24,  99,  127, 

134f,  138,  144.  162,  198,  241,  276, 

369,  379,  383,  618,  628,  O.'iO,  931. 
Antichrist,  372,  433,  612,  701,  711, 774, 

863,  868,  877.  879f.  918f,  931,  926f. 

933,  9364  038f ;  of  the  tnbe  Dan, 

933. 

Antichrists,  918. 
Antigone,  414. 

AntigonuB,  brother  of  Aristobulus, 
608 ;  king  of  the  Jews,  120,  609. 

Anti-Lebanon,  28,  32,  727. 

Antimony,  307,  479. 

Antinomianism,  822,  828,  888,  852, 
861.  90i  906,  916,  929. 

Antioch  (Piaidia),  614f.  769f.  791-793, 
867 ;  (Syria),  62,  112,  632,  681f.  696, 
600f,  629, 647. 664,  724, 744, 767-770, 
783,  789-791,  7^,  797.  802,  868f. 
913,  923f. 

Antiocbian  text,  699. 

Antiochus  X.  (Soter),  624,  628;  IL 
(Theos),  80,  624,  628,  631;  IIL 
(the  Great),  ^80,  120,  414,  416, 
523f,  528,  632;  IV.  (Emphanes),  10, 
62.  80f,  94,  104,  108,  130, 181,  887- 
339, 368,  377,  379f,  886-387, 406,  414, 
433, 496f,  522-638,  681,  607,  609,  778, 
790, 937 :  his  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
62.  94,  367f,  880,  886,  433,  622-<^ 
527-632,  680f,  606,  607,  936.  987; 
VIL,  740. 

Antiochus  Eupator,  607. 

 Sidetes,  608. 

Antipas,  tee  Herod  Antipas. 

 (martyr),  926,  980. 

Antipater  (&ther  of  Herod  the 
Great),  606,  666;  (grandfather  of 
Herod  the  Great),  666;  (son  of 
Herod  t^e  Great),  609. 

Antipatria.  38,  801. 

Aotiphoiuu  liDgiiig.  3^,  440. 
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Antanift  (fortreM).  898,  7H  768,  790. 
80O. 

Antoninus  Pina,  666,  6BS. 
AntoniuB  (Mark  Antony),  606f,  612. 
Anvil,  461. 

Anxiety,  666;  664,  606.  707,  733,  874f, 

910. 
Apes.  111. 
AphM!s.218. 
Auhaimcliites,  328. 
Aphuk,  276.  S04,  30». 
Apbonnu.  46,  S41f,  S44, 350;  397^  402, 

404-409,  SOS. 
Aphraatee,  60L 
Aphrah,  600. 
AphrodisiuB,  1B& 
Aphrodite,  6,  218,  299. 
ApioD,  3y. 
Apis,  492. 

Apocalypw,  48, 424, 431, 453f ,  606, 696, 
732,  864 ;  the.  ue  Revelation,  Book 
of  ;  of  Banioh,  433f ,  773,  330,  941 ; 
of  Ezra,  934 ;  of  Peter,  -ili-i,  :.96, 927. 

Apocalyptic, .'),  4ti-lS,  S'',  ;i38-340, 
411,  4ai  435,  4;«,  44L\  447,  453f, 
41tH-f>0<.t,  :M,  f)2.'jf,  528,  54-1,  ^M,  661. 

6Hif,  tm,  im,  vm,  roy,  rm,  721, 7S7, 

8011.  SL'w.  S7I1  SSO,  '.m,  li;*,  941 ; 
an'l   (Jlin.?ti:iriii\ ,  4;i5,  Wll;  and 

Srophecy,  10,  4^,  ^1  the 
>ld  Teatameat  Canon,  434 ;  catas- 
trophic expectation  of,  431f ;  ohatac- 
terutios  of,  4ft-48,  432f,  661,  696; 
contribution  to  the<dog7,  434; 
dnaUam  of,  434;  escbatoJogr  of, 
404,  431f,  434,  453.  6S2;  hutory 
disguised  as  prediction,  48 ;  in 
New  Testament,  606f;  meuing 
of  the  teim,  431 ;  origin  of.  433 ; 
pessimism  of.  431f ;  plaoe  in  Jewish 
thought,  434 ;  {voblem  of,  46,  431f  ; 
peeuaonymity  of,  48,  431f ;  rise  of, 
46.  432;  style  of,  432;  symbolism 
of,  432f ,  453 ;  value  of,  435. 
Apooalyptto  disooorse,  677 :  literature, 
10,  14,  26,  36,  37,  48,  431-*36,  682, 
(MW,  618,  636f.  660f,  704,  706,  710, 
713,  748,  807,  863,  867, 876,  902,  906, 
906;  91%  996,  981f.  935,  938.  941 ; 
translations  of,  4S4;  symbols,  666 ; 
tradition.  433,  637,863,  937.  941. 
Apocrypha,  10,  14,  20,  35, 39, 244, 
533,  607,  618,  636,  763.  914;  oanon- 
icity  of.  39-4a  • 
Apocryphal  Acts,  725,  790{  Oospds, 
5'>l5 

Ap^lk>,  627f,  936 ;  birth  of.  036. 
ApoUonia,  795. 

Apolloniuflof  Khodes,  601 ;  of  Tyana, 
606,687.764;  [Svrian  ^neral),  607 ; 
writer  against  Montanism,  901. 

A^M,  771,  797,  882f ,  836f,  848, 864, 

ApoUyon,  404,  934. 

Ajnlogctics,  647,  681,  807.  817. 

Apologists,  the,  870. 

Apo«tasy,  21,  47,  74,  76,  113,  119, 
259f.  277,  312,  321.  376,  379,  391, 
602,  604,  610,  530f,  649L  664. 
560,  569,  631,  776. 879;  Sn,  80S. 
897.920.  933. 

Apostates,  93, 379,  454. 464, 47Sf,  681f, 
607.  693,  716.  915. 

AposUes,  the,  9,  IS,  36, 692,  S96f.  604, 
640, 643, 646f,  6-55, 661f,  664r^0. 68I~ 
694,  raf,  704,  709f.  n8-717.  719-722, 
7S8f,  731-710;  736,  740-742.  747-758. 


764f .  757-770, 772f ,  776-783, 786f ,  788f , 
791, 794, 800, 808f,  826, 836f ,  840,  &45f , 
849,  663,  858,  864f,  890,  901,  906, 
914f,  921f ,  924, 927,  942 ;  and  Jesus, 
2,  645,  662,  664-670,  681-694,  697, 
699,  709f,  717.  721,  729,  733,  750-752, 
736,  768-762,  764,  808 ;  aod  Paul, 

646.  692f ,  769f.  786f,  868,  we  Paul ; 
and  the  Twelve,  64S,  646,  778f ; 
authority  exercised  tnr,  646, 647, 649, 
767f.  786.  922;  fixed  number,  777f ; 
functions  of,  moonununicaUs,  645 ; 
qualifications  for  office,  778  ;  signs 
of,  780,  866 ;  use  of  the  term  in 
New  Testament,  643,  646,  778; 
witneesee  of  the  remuraetion,  645, 

647,  778-780,  782,  788;  false,  817; 
Jewish,  768. 

Apostles'  Creed,  666. 
Apoetleshif^  647. 

Apostolic  age,  &94f ,  766-775. 923 ;  dele- 
gates, 646 ;  doctriue,  696. 
Apogtolic  ConUitutwru,  848. 
Apothecaries,  111,  SSL 
Appeal  to  Cmar,  768,  772,  801-804. 
Appetite,  417,  488,  494. 
Appbia,  871. 
Apptan  road,  804.  8Sa 
Appii  Forum,  804. 
Apple,  apple  tree,  420. 
Apple  of  the  aye,  243. 
Apples  of  golcL  23. 
Apriss,  king  of  Egypt,  130.- 
Aqiba,  39,  41.  411.  ^  eai.  625. 
AqueaucL  7M. 

Aquila  (fnend  of  Paul).  771,  796r.  799, 
818.  848.  889 ;  (translator  of 

Old  Testoment),  41.  411.  491. 
inila's  Venion  of  Old  Testmnent, 


Aquinas,  634. 
Ar,  224f ,  233.  448. 

Arabah,  the,  32.  213,  232f,  252,  384, 
309,  662,666. 

Arabia,  36,  QO~S&,  65,  58f,  63,  67,  70, 
98,  100,  110,  140,  226,  239,  399,  318, 
320,  380,  386,  410,  446,  461,  518,  646, 
687.  736,  768,  787.  858,  860. 

  (».e.  Nabatgan  territory)^  33, 

868. 

Arabian  desert,  63, 513,  616. 

Arabic.  34._ 

 historians,  122. 

Arabs,  27,  50.  67,  76,  82,  100. 109. 151, 
161,  169,  198,  208,  215,  218,  220,  239, 
241, 282,  280,  30^  S20,  387, 445, 480f, 
494,  514,  f.17,  564  7^. 

Arad,  223,  268. 

Aram,  tee  S^ria. 

Aramman  migration,  55,  67,  63. 

Aramieans,  A,  6S,  56,  67f,  63,  68-70, 
72,  74,  76,  260,  494,  648f ,  6M. 

Aramaic  8.  34-36,  41,  48,  124,  129, 
311,  S27-S2fl,  333, 481,  522, 525. 682f, 
604,  700,  711f,  715,  725,  754.  783, 
786,  793f.  800.  848,  86!) ;  mistaken 
or  alternative  renderings  of.  707f, 
715.  727f,  732 ;  inscriptions,  36,  553, 
579 ;  i>apyri,  36, 232,  sm  Elei^untine 
papyri ;  souroes  of  Gospels,  8,  503f, 
681,  726. 

Aramaisms,  271,  S47,  876,  3S(L  8^ 

411,  418,  549. 
Aram-nahuaim.  68. 166,  29S^  800, 
Ararat.  143f,  496. 
Aratus,  796,  887. 
Anunah.  898,  297,  817. 


Arbela.68. 

Arcb^Titw,  190,  SXa 
Archaeology,  9,  83, 134.  149^  488; 

criticism,  134. 14& 
Archaism,  691f. 
Archaug^  81%. 

Arcbelaus,  acm  of  Hend,  60S;  (91, 

659,738. 

Archer,  archery,  164,  166,  WL  881 

286,  366,  451,  494. 
Archetype,  841. 
Archippus,  871,  874. 
Architecture,  58, 115,  tSOB,  fOT,  tOL 
Archives,  78. 
Archon,  416k 
Arena,  869,  88S. 
Areopagus,  21.  614,  798,  796L 
Aree,  6. 

Aretas,  contemporary  oi  AriaCcbvlv 
II.,  608;  oontemponuT  of  Phl. 
609, 654f ,  728, 735,  TW,  7^  ;  dawhtcf 
of,  654,  736 ;  ethuuob  oL  6S^m 

Argument  fn»n  filenoek  fitK. 

Ariel,  466,  458. 

Aries,  654. 

Ariocb,  148,  626. 

AristaruhuB,  798,  80S,  8S0,  S?*; 

Alexandria,  607. 
Aristeas,  Epistle  of,  M3l 
Arifltides,  Apology  of,  668. 
Aristion,  699,  744. 

Aristobulus  L.  130, 368. 377, 608:  IL. 

130, 226.  496f.  499;  606. 
Aristobulus.  brother  of  Agrippa  t, 

890;  brotowof  MarianuM, 006;  ma 

of  Herod  the  Great,  609f,  6a6h 
Aristocracy,  113,  416,  608. 
Ariston  the  Pre^yter,  686. 
Aristotle,  11,  411.  691,  604.  690;  634. 
Ark      bohmshes),  143, 168,  170,  214. 

276;  (of  Noah),  13^  14Se,  S76.  91*; 

(of  the  Covenant)^  31.  7S,  8&  IM- 

106, 123,  136, 143,  181.  183;  UMR. 

194,  814f,  217f,  2a0f,  23B,  228,  SC. 

245,  260f,  26^.370^  2731.  SfL  SI. 

283,  28&-290r2a6f.  886^  Sl«,  tt^SK 

387, 394,  476, 478^  480;  407,  8M, 

930,936. 
Arm,  116,  417.  686.  719; 
Armageddon,  839. 
Armenia,  53,  144,  49S,  51S,  SSO^  CK 
Armenian  catena,  798,  80S. 
Armenian  VS,  69iS. 
ArmeniaDR,  750. 
Armlet,  286. 

Armour,  76.  lU.  381,  Sll«  396,  4S1. 
615.  867f ;  the  Chriatun,  88S»  SOT, 

878, 

Armour-bearer.  66.  26B.  279,  lEL 

Armoury,  297,  421. 

Army,  74,  76,  78,  113,  180;  OT;  4tt 

517,  532,  544f,  661,  6801 
Arnold,  Matthew,  30.  906. 
Anion.  32f ,  224,  S80,  8S8^  SSI;  a« 

448f.  493.  513,  648. 
Amuanta,  66. 

Aroer   (in  Ammno,   in  JudatL  s 

Moab),  224,  229,  266.  449,  4SS. 
Arpad,  444,  494,  S34.  552. 
Arrian,  648. 

Arrogance,  94.  439,  448,  457,  49;  VT. 
704  849. 

Arrow,  76, 100, 106,  226,  308,  ass; 
389, 479, 496. 612, 667f , 868 ;  pmnofd, 
361 ;  (metaphoriealV  140^  196,  3SU 
856,  878,  389.  363,  46Gk  481,  M, 

ARowsnake,  4B0. 
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senal,  lU,  4S1. 
Bham,  79. 

t,  Stif ,       628»  789. 

tuerxes  I.  (Lcaigiinaanis).  39;  61, 

8f,  246.  32S,  S2lC^-S30,  S8S,  524, 

1,  78.  414  ini.  (Ochus),  61,  79, 

14,  449. 

%iQM,  888. 

ieaoB,  798,  929. 

ia&na,  72. 

»,  108. 

ibbotb,286. 

mail,  268. 

rad,  68,S18. 

noB,  58. 

^  21.  68-71.  78.  76,  180;  8(0,  819f. 

91. 

diel,  285.  287,  292f. 

11^,  S16f,  38&-S88. 

vph  (mistaJce  for  Asa),  701. 

»nsioa,  tee  Jesus,  aBoeiuioii  of. 

fntion  of  laaiah^  433f,  658. 

»at  at  Ziz,  320. 

KticiuD,  99. 307, 417, 642,  644,  e49f, 
61,  711,  717,  726,  727,  782, 736, 773, 
28,  869f,  883f,  887,  916. 
dcpiuB,  203.  223,  627,  930. 
toatli,  163. 

tdod.  28,  69,  71.  276,  335,  448,  460. 
36,  548,  660.  569,  670,  579f . 
bflm-BetheL  668. 

ler,  166 ;  tnbe  of.  29,  214,  243. 
tSf,  267.  269,  262,  296.  298,  316, 

ZL 

lerab,  73,  100.  128.  130;  801,  903, 
rr,  607;  prophets  of  the,  303; 

-odd  ess),  236. 

lerim,  76,  236.  301.  310,  449,  464, 
5^ 

166,  200,  222,  463,  607,  639.  657, 
*7,  706. 
hima,  568. 

lir,  53. 

ikelou  (AjBcalon),  2&  60,  70f.  277, 
18.  570,  579f,  608. 
imedu,  754. 

>taroth,  236,  277,  286,  316. 
:tart,  see  Ashtoreth. 
toreth,  99f,  269,  299,  301,  480. 
itoreth-kaniaim,  149. 
inr-bani-pal,  72,  120,  310f, 

!8.  t^,  565. 

nr-nat8ir-p»l  HI.,  68,  60,  69. 
ur-resh-ishi,  67. 

I,  54.  63,  801f,  683,  613,  615,  744. 
<a,  770,  794,  797,  830,  848f,  857, 
7,  881f.  884f,  916,  928-932,  939. 
I  Minor,  50,  52, 55-62,  98,  306, 529, 
3,  534.  556.  505f,  605,  607,  615, 
653,  656,  744.  773,  775,  778, 

0,  791,  794,  798f.  80S,  861f,  864, 
a,  908,  913,  920,  927-039,  986^  94a 
krohe,  756,  798,  847. 

leeans.  tee  ^asidim. 
loneans.  Me  Haamonrans. 
halt,  aee  BitameB. 
B.  243. 

66,  76,  159,  166.  187,  908,  225, 

5,  258,  263,  277f.  281,  290,  801, 

6.  347f,  416.  437,  467£,  477,  680, 

1,  786v 
irion,  117. 

mtn,  aasaaainatiMi,  99, 78, 79,  966. 
1,  616^  630, 67%  978,  681.  610;  740; 
0. 

twiiiB,  the,  800. 


Asaayer,  479. 

ABsembly,  124,  5^  84L 

Aflshur  {city),  52f,  57,  201,  227. 

Aashurim,  227. 

Assonanoe,  439,  539,  660. 

A«8oe,796f. 

AjBsooao,  514. 

  P^yn*  79,   tee  Blepbantme 

papyri. 

AjBsumptum  (rf  Moaes,  483,  667, 988f. 

Assurance.  639,  824. 640,  a9^  897, 909. 

Assyria  (Assynanfl),  36,  30,  45,  47,  50, 
62f,  65,  67-60,  63,  6ft-72,  74-76,  79, 
81,  86.  90,  96,  llSf,  127,  ISOf,  189, 
227.  239,  244,  246,  306.  309-811, 313. 
327.  368.  371.  SffO;  4a6f,  440-442, 
444f,  448-462, 45&-469, 467, 402, 494f, 
510,  615,  527, 534,  638-542,  644, 5e0f, 
556f.  659,  561,  &65f,  669f,  679 ;  and 
Babylonia,  63,  67^,  72.  310£,  445f, 
450, 474, 501 ;  and  Egypt,  59f,  70-72, 
310,  416,  44^  448-460,  474:  and 
Israel,  58f,  W-70;  90,  99,  flMf,  436, 
441,  465,  477,  605,  610,  612.  534, 
638-642.  552 ;  and  Judafa.  69,  Hi, 
130, 135,  247, 309-811,  313,  427, 4S6f , 
440-442.  444,  460,  465-458,  474,  477, 
600.  612;  and  FalestiDe.  46.  67-59, 
559 ;  and  Syria,  57-59,  441 ;  and  the 
Chaldeans,  58-60 ;  and  the  Elom- 
ites,  59  ;  imd  the  Hittitea,  69 ;  and 
the  Medes,  S8-«0,  72,  474:  and  Uie 
nations,  444 ;  and  the  Philistines, 
447 ;  character  of  its  people,  53, 436, 
444,  664;  downfall  of,  46,  60,  72, 
120,  447,  449,  474,  600f,  670:  its 
debt  to  Bal^lonia,  6S ;  methods  of 
government,  60;  name  nsed  for 
suooeasorB  of  AsfTria,  328,  387,  446, 
450,  45^;  500,  561,  579f;  physical 
characteristics  of,  53 :  races  in,  53 ; 
reli^on  of,  63,  474,  651,  669. 

Aasyriaa  language,  34,  301 ;  cliron' 
oK«y,  119;  inscriptions,  302,  309f, 
552,  667,  579,  587. 

Astarte,  1 01 , 259, 286,  S02, 376, 480, 607. 

Astral  mythology,  184 ;  spirits,  869 ; 
worship,  74, 130,  474,  480,  669. 

Astrology,  astrtdogert,  77,  137.  170, 
378,  474.  481.  606,  617, 681;  6S4, 
701. 

Astronomy,  6,  663. 
Aatnio,  m,  124. 
Aatyagee,  61,  77. 

Asylum,  lia;  186,  280;  SS8I,  S64,  396, 

332. 
Atarotb,  228. 
Aten.  64f. 

Athaliah,  70,  74-76,  ISO;  80%  307f, 

320f. 

AthanaAiu^  696,  60L 
Atharim,  223. 
Atheism,  368,  373,  376. 
Athena,  628,  630. 

Athens,  417,  591,  614,  617,  630,  633, 
635.  769,  771,  776f,  784.  T96f,  844, 
848,  876,  878 ;  schools  of.  607. 

Athletes,  616,  841,  869,  886. 

Atomte  theory,  atoms,  636. 

Atomism,  503. 

Atonement,  11, 104,  192,  197,  204-206, 
223,  228,  441,  627,  620.  64(^  786, 810, 
823,  867.  859,  863.  870;  888,  896; 
Day  of,  sM  Day  of  AtaamteaX. 

Atrocities,  368,  80%  807.  44fl^  6«8f, 
566. 

Atroth  Shaphao,  220. 
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Attalia,  791,  793. 

Attains.  632. 
Attic.  591,  598. 
Atticism,  &eSL 
Attis,632f. 

Auoofin  et  Ifioolette,  22. 
Augustan  band,  613 ;  cohcwt,  80S. 
Aogustine,  186,  205,  596,  701,  874, 

Augustus,  80;  609,  61%  614,  616,  681, 
662f,  666,  71^  736^  791,  796;  80% 

844. 93%  gsMse. 

Anlis,  164. 

Aiiraiiitis,  S3. 

Aureus,  117. 

Australia,  204. 

Australian  natives,  240. 

Authority,  7-%  112,  694.  696, 761, 780, 
827, 849, 865f ,  860f ,  929f ;  of  Jesus,  % 
663,  695. 751. 837 ;  of  Scripture,  6. 7 ; 
of  the  Chureh,  7 ;  seat  of,  7f ;  on  the 
head,  842  ;  (ang^ic  order),  864,  869. 

Authorship,  ancient  craoeptkmB  of, 
902,  913. 

Autobiography,  441L 

Autograph,  598f. 

Autumn,  118,  177,  20%  21%  48%  44% 
480,  62%  797. 

 crocus,  46% 

Avarice,  41%  60%  66%  790i 
Aven,  648. 

Avenger  of  lilood.  11%  13%  10%  87% 

866. 
Avrim,  2S3> 
Awl,  128. 

Axe,  axehewl,  30%  41%  444.  486. 
Axle,  906. 
Aylwin,  146. 

Azariah,  tee  Abed-n^  (friend  of 
Daniel),  and  Utndah  ;  son  of  Oded, 
7%  320;  son  of  Zadok,  286;  the 
pnest,  76. 

Azazel,  206 ;  goat  for,  tee  Goat  for 
Azazd. 

Azazimeh  Arabs.  188. 

Aze)cah,489. 

Azel,683. 

AziDabaka,  941. 

Azim,  56. 

Atizus,  801. 

Azotus,  786,  see  Asbdod. 

B  (MS),  see  Codex  VatieMBns. 
i9text,60O. 

Baal,  Baalim,  7Sf,  87,  96,  12%  207, 
•  21%  229.  236,  269,  263. 26%  277,  302, 

477-480,  464,  494,  636-637,  639-541. 

56%68S. 

Ba^,  idtu-  of,  263 ;  and  Yahweh,  73f, 
87,  m  216,  477,  636;  changed  to 
Boaheth,  2»,  269,  280,  480,  537, 
540 ;  name,  87,  207,  477,  537 ;  title 
of  Yahweh,  7%  259,  36%  280,  287, 
30%  429,  477,  M7 ;  worship,  TSf,  8% 
87f,  477-479,  482.  489,  636,  687,  642. 

 Berith,  105,  264f,  300. 

 (Baalah)  Judah,  288 :  of  Dolicbe, 

630 ;  of  Hennon,  227,  259 ;  of  Leb- 
anon, 227 ;  of  Peor,  227,  640,  924. 

 of  Tj-re  (Melkartl  73f,  87,  299, 

61%  826;  and  EUjii,  30.  87,  8% 
12%  13%  26%  30%  429.  826;  an^ 
Yahweh,  87,  13%  362f,  307,  429; 
prieets  of,  7^,  80,  308 ;  prophetB  o^ 
7Sf,  302f ;  temple  of,  74,  308;  wor- 
ship of,  73f,  83^  3S4,  303-304,  307f. 
31Sr4a%48% 
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Baalbec  548, 582. 
BMa-hueor,  3BB. 
Baalii,  7a 

Baal-meon,  S29. 
Baal-perazim,  287. 
Baal-tamar,  259^  m 
BMl-zebtib,  304. 

Bwwba,  58,  68-71,  76,  120.  301f,  330. 
BabalMandeb,  S86. 
Babbler,  796. 

Bttbel,  146,  380,  84S,  815 ;  tower  of, 

88^  13Sf,  m  145f . 
Babylon,    Babyloiiiii,  Bat^loniana, 

m,  42, 46f,  m-m,  71-73, 75, 77-79, 

81f,  8(5,  ilOf,  lOOf,  106,  116,  124,  130, 
133,  136f,  13»,  143,  146,  148,  151, 
196,  221,  225,  239,  399,  313, 323-326, 
828f,  332,  33B,  352, 368,  371, 380-382, 
388,  428f,  431,  445(,  451,  454,  468- 
4tiO.  ^Z^i,  4G7,  474f,  477-480^  482, 
484-492,  4it4-4lM>,  498,  501-fil6, 
622-528,  luM),  i>4-l,  855,  557,  661, 
675-579,  717.  7J<4. 

■         and  Alf.'xainicr  the  Great,  446; 

and  Asuyria,  53,  67-60,  72,  310f, 
445f,  450.  474,  501 ;  and  Egypt,  52. 
65,  60f,  98,  134,  SIS,  431.  474f,  486, 
490-492,  498.  601.  514f.  523f ;  and 
laraeL  61,  98,  118,  429 ;  and  Judafa, 
60f,  m,  77.  810f.  313,  323,  386,  394, 
481,  445.  461,  474f,  477-479,  48ft-491, 
496f,  SOU,  606-^lS,  516,  624,  555: 
and  Palestine,  61f,  57,  248, 486;  and 
Persia,  61,  446,  523.  527f;  and 
Syria.  Olt,  60,  313;  and  the  Chal 
de«IUL_68-60, 71f,  446.  485,  524 ;  and 
the  Hittites,  52f,  55;  and  the 
Eaasitee,  52 ;  and  the  nations,  486 ; 
canal  Bystem  of,  50,  329,  394,  406, 
448,  495 ;  chronology  of,  119 ;  down- 
fall (rf,  61,  445f,  522f ;  fertUity  of, 
60f,  63 ;  influence  on  larael,  61,  177, 
225;  king  of,  446-447,  491,  657; 
physical  CDaraoteristica  of,  60 ;  pro- 
phocy  of  its  overthrow,  446-447, 
4G0f,  460f,  463-466,  467,  486.  4»4f ; 
races  in,  51. 

Babylon  city),  51f,  67,  59-61,  71.  73, 
76f,  242,  SlOf.  313.  445f,  460.  463- 
465,  467,  486,  489.  4»4f.  522-628, 
711 :  eaptnted  by  Cyrus,  61, 77,  446, 
460f.  460,  622f,  528 ;  destroyed  by 
Sennacherib,  58  j  designation  of 
Rome,  773-776,  912,  935,  938-940. 

Babylonian  and  Hebrew  religion,  51, 
95. 

Babylonian  art,  504 ;  ooemolo^,  369 ; 
Creation  story,  51,  133-W,  326; 
Deluge  story.  51.  99,  133f,  142-145 ; 
Empire,  626,  628f ;  gods,  96,  105 ; 
hjrmns,  61,  373 ;  influence,  67 ;  in- 
scriptions, 624.  527;  language,  34, 
53,  65 ;  law,  84. 233 ;  literature,  22 ; 
liturgies,  632 ;  monuments.  100, 
225,  325,  428,  488 ;  myths.  51, 130, 
136.  401;  psahns,  51;  religion,  51, 
428f,  448,  464,  480f,  484,  fW6,  510f, 
5^-627.  629;  ritual,  198,  210; 
school  of  Massoretee,  42;  script, 
36,  61,  66f;  Talmwl,36. 

Baoa,  valley  of,  S88. 

Baoobidee,  607. 

Backsliding,  478,  643. 

Bacon,  Essays  nf,  908. 

Bag,  240,  542,  G88. 

Baffoae,  governor  of  Judsa,  79, 199 ; 
Fenian  general^  79. 


Bagpipe,  526. 

Bahurim.  290. 

Bakers.  99,  111.  490,  539. 

Baking,  20U,  520,  539. 

Balaam,  20,  213.  224-228,  276,  341, 

562,  701,  914,  924,  930;  oracled  of, 

45,  225-227 ;  story  of,  22. 
Balak,  171,  213,  224-226,  256,  276, 

930. 

Balances,  344,  405,  461,  542,  932. 
Baldness,  237,  306,  439,  448,  458.  493. 
Ball,  452.  . 
Ballads,  18,  224. 
Balm,  111,  480. 

Balsam  tree,  259,  388,  422,  48a 

Bama,  see  High  Places. 

Bamoth,  224. 

Bamoth-baal.  224f. 

Ban  (^erem),  64,  66,  99,  114, 187,  202, 
212.  223,  237,  233,  261f,  358,  270, 
280,  283,  304, 329,  458,  463,  661,  824. 

Bandage,  514. 

Bandit,  266,  283f. 

Bani,  327. 

Banias,  28,  229,  260,  26%  ««  Faniaa. 
Banking,  112.  931. 
Banner,  420,  422. 

Banquet,  446.  466.  491,  706,  73Kf,  930, 

tee  Feast. 
Bantus,  the,  209. 

Baptism,  160, 180, 193,  203,  482,  606, 
6K,  638f,  647,  661,  663,  68a  702, 
747,  749.  768,  770f,  779f.  786f,  789, 
795,  m,  826,  833,  837.  841,  843, 
847,  860,  860,  866f,  869f,  88H,  893, 
897,  914,  920;  adminuteved  1^ 
disdples  of  Jeeus,  749 ;  and  faith, 
639,  812,  822,  82&  860,  OlOf;  and 
the  gift  of  tbe  Spirit,  638f,  771. 
779,  789  J  Christian,  638f,  749,  778, 
789,  893;  for  Moses,  841;  for  the 
dead,  847 ;  has  no  magical  efGcacy, 
812,  888;  heathen,  893;  into  the 
name  of  Jeeus,  6^  723,  779,  812, 
633 ;  into  threefdd  name,  642,  723  ; 
Jewish,  893;  of  fire,  662,  682.  702; 
of  infants,  639  ;  of  Jeeus.  see  Jesus, 
b^tism  of ;  of  suffering,  694,  717 ; 
of  the  Spirit,  682,  702,  747.  749, 
777f.  893;  of  water,  639,  682,  778, 
803;  religious  value  of,  638f,  779, 
812.  869^  893;  rite  of  entrance 
into  Church,  638f,  812 ;  aigniflcanoe 
of  John's,  661,  6^  747,  749 ;  sin 
after,  893.  899,  914 ;  symbolism  of, 
812,  822,  897. 

Baptismal  formula,  639,  779,  867. 

Bar,  243,  464,  517,  548,  557. 

Barabbas,  698,  722,  741.  762. 

Baracbel,  361. 

Barak,  9.  65, 114,  ITS,  2SS.  aBlf,r267, 

269,  27a 

Barbarians,  630,  804. 

Bar-oochba,  226,  625,  658.  751,  76a 

Barefoot,  161,  171,  560,  735. 

Barley,  28.  103.  176,  272,  520,  537, 
6521;  bnwL  264;  harvest,  106,  US, 
177. 188.  371. 

Bam.  646,  674.  660. 

Barnabas,  640.  731,  789-794,  8G8f ;  an 
apostle,  643,  646 ;  and  Cypnu,  782, 
789,  791 ;  and  Mark,  791,  794,  840f, 
912 ;  and  Paul,  647,  768-770,  776, 
782, 787,  789-794, 840f ,  858f ;  and  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  768-77a  776, 
780-791,  7Mf,  858f ;  and  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem.  647,  767-770^  787. 


789f.  793,  858f ;  givea  his  propertr, 
767,  782;  Hebrews  attributed  to, 
595,  889;  meaning  of  natiMv  783: 
missionary  activi^.  761^  77&_791- 
794 ;  suggMted  author  of  L  FMer. 
908. 

Bamabea.  Eputieo^  tm-tBB,  6BS,  TOa 

tfOlf. 
Barracks,  800. 

Barren  fig-tree,  663;  6M.  718^  734. 

Barsom,  507. 

Bartholcnnew,  748. 

Bartimnus,  694,  717,  737. 

Baruoh,  46,  72f.  432.  474r^  46i 

488-49%  495 ;  Book  o^  S43L 
Baruk,  28. 
Ba^llai,  291,  296. 
Basalt,  648. 
Bases,  297f,  3ia 

Bashan,  33,  64,  128,  14af,  224.  m 
384,  438,  550,  564 ;  Mt.,  S3L 

Basilides,  136,  ^  66& 

Basilidians,  652. 

Basilisk,  447,  48a 

Basin,  177f,  192,  383. 

Basket,  74,  174,  19U,  341,  SOT,  4:?, 
486,  690,  787 :  of  siunmor  fznit,  SfiS. 

Baskets  of  silver,  3& 

Buque,  616l 

Bastinado.  34L 

Bath,  bathing,  104.  170, 175, 191,  3K, 

217,  867,  9S. 
Bath  (liquid  meaanre),  llBf,  44a 
Bath-nimrab,  448. 
Batb-rabbim,  423. 

Bathsheba,  67,  273,  289,  294f,  SIS.  70L 

Battering-ram,  Sf36. 

Battle,  M,  100,  102,  443,  4S6^ 

844,  939;  shout,  483. 
Bacaara,  303. 
Bdellium.  140,  218. 
Beam,  443,  667.  HS,  7901 
Bear,  306,  47a  498,  588,  fi4%  «S6L 
Beard.  394,  448i,  50Su 
Beast,  136, 186,  aea  SSL  S8B;  3901  41^ 

440,  616.  617,  SZSfTsBr,  669,  731 

941 ;  of  prey.  141,  366,  468. 
Beast,  the,  935-942 :  and  the  dracan, 

936f ,  939 ;  and  the  falsa  praArt, 

939-942 :  and  the  second  beast,  «l; 

heads  of,  774, 937,939 ;  faocna  id,  774. 

936, 939 ;  identification  of.  99H.  939- 

941 ;  image  of.  937f ;  mark  of,  SSff. 
.  940-942 ;  name  of.  937  ;  nnmber  of, 

414.  612,  936-938;  throne  of,  9»: 

worship  of,  937f. 

 the  second,  776.  936C.  94a 

Beasts  of  the  south,  466. 
Beasts,  the  four,  see  Fonr  beasts. 
Beating,  490.  767,  783,  786,  TSCi 
Beatitudes.  704.  729,  737.  903-«06. 
Beautiful  gate  of  the  Tempi*-,  7%. 
Beaut?,  420-423 ;  and  bands,  58L 
Bed,  906,  468,  B39,  6C»f ,  684,  73a  TSi. 

930 
Bedesor,  302. 

Bedouin.  27,  98.  106,  lUf,  141,  Uli 
ISa  16a  176-178,  18^  190^  SBO,  atai. 
aeaS48,470. 

Bee,  279,  40a  442. 

Beeizebnb,  Bedxebul,  SM,  986.  STn 

686,  7ia  713,  7Sa 
Beer  (plaoe),  224. 
Beer-elim,  234,  448. 
Be'eri.  534. 

Beer-lahai-roi,  100, 134,  UQC. 
Beecoth,  287. 
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areheba,  27,  80,  32,  63,  7M,  100, 
2S,  125,126,  mi,  14fi,  154, 156, 164, 
77,  SOS,  SOe,  47S>  551,  563,  &84. 

rging,  686. 

rotten  of  God,  649,  746f.  918f. 
leading,  163,  688. 

^84^847, 84»,  864f . 

ium,  369. 
142f ,  464,  494,  526,  527,  532,  557 ; 
id  the  dragon,  666. 
mni,  53. 

al,  237,  270.  286.  400,  66tf.  853; 
lughter  of,  275 ;  khib     271^  376, 

A,  400. 
af,  916. 

even.  845,  920. 
owa,  406,  479. 

»ved  u  Menianic  title,  702,  863. 

tved,  the,  434. 

diaciple,  744,  768,  762-765,  790. 
hassar,  61.  77,  446,  522,  527-529. 
eobazzar,  525,  527,  tw  DanieL 
is  444. 

IB '(river),  28,  216. 

Aeher,  42. 

Naphthali,  42. 

uah,  67,  268,  292,  294f ,  318. 

anuni,  134, 163. 

Mliotion,  195,  317,  7^  829f,  875, 

9f ,  912,  928. 

idictuB,  726f. 

ifactor,  740. 

i-JaakMi,  289. 

rel,  597. 

ladad  I.,  S9;  ^  299,  801.  808f ; 
,  68^  306f;  lit.  68.  306,  309, 
I. 

unin  (land),  30. 
eon-  of  Jacob,  133f,  161,  163f, 
L  488;  tribe  of,  64-66,  102,  110, 
:,  214,  243,  249,  25»,  258,  2(H), 
!,  296, 300,  315-817.  384,  474,  479, 
;  621,  038,  B41,  874. 
MDitea.8^  114,263.270. 
ni,  161. 

3ira,  S8,  348-346,  411.  079,  $ee 
clesiasticuB. 
Fabeel,  71,  441. 
I^Bichard,  687. 

'  149.' 

?fih,  Valley  of,  76. 
i,  161. 

liofl,  wife  of  AntiochnB  II.,  531f, 
hith,  121,  133. 
ice,  606.  802. 

a,  771,  795f,  798,  830,  863,  876, 

»UH,  137,  142,  246. 
hai,  288. 
-ia,  410. 

,  140.  191,  860,  631,  942. 
ju^^leppo),  802. 

'Xahbiea,  111. 
ibara.  601,  747. 

,ny,    31,    694,   732,    7S9,  742, 
757,  778 ;  beyond  Jordan,  747, 

arbel,  541. 

aven.  279,  6S8t  640, 601,  7S6. 
>anv,  264. 
pden.  548. 


Bethel,  80f,  63,  67,  73,  99,  103,  113, 
125,  128,  130,  133f,  146-148,  166- 
169,  161,  166,  249,  251-253,  2&8f, 
361.  266,  27d  377,  279.  300f,  805, 
308,  sis,  49$,  588-Ml,  547.  560f. 
553,  673.  "»  • 

Bethel  Sbarezer.  678. 

Betber,  42a 

Betbeeda,  7S0. 

Beth.eiel,  560;  583. 

Betb-baooerem,  479. 

Beth-hatfgan,  307- 

Betb-horou,  31,  64,  104,  249,  262f. 

27^  289,  299,  330,  607,  610. 
Bethlehem.  31.  101,  161,  271f,  281- 

283,  394,  488,  491,  M7.  560f,  (i09, 

652,  701f,  726f.  763;  in  Zebolun, 

267,  702. 
Beth.nuUo,  265. 
Betb-nimn^,  329. 
Betbpbage,  694. 
Betb-rehob,  tee  Rehob. 
Betbwida,  29,  32,  688-690,  715,  731, 

751,  757,  786;  mistake  for  Beth- 

zaUus  TOOi 
Betb-gluut.  Beth-Bhean,  29f,  110,  254, 

257,  269,  286,  815,  737,  749. 
Betbahemeeh,  31,  67.  184,  269,  267, 

276.  296. 
Betbnir,  31. 
Betbsura.  416. 
Bethuel,  155. 
Bethvlah,  442. 
Beth-zacnariab,  007. 
Bethzatha,  760. 
Betb.zor,  607. 

Betrasral,  tee  Jesus,  betrayal  of 

Betrothal,  114,  637,  544.  SiS. 

Betrothed.  114,  644. 

Between  the  two  eveninfTB,  177,  310. 

Beza,  597. 

Bezaanim,  261. 

Bezalel,  im,  336. 

Bezek,  268,  278. 

Bezetha,  750. 

Bible,  1-16.  97,  916 ;  a  piotore  of  life, 
6 ;  alleged  iQerrancv  of,  8,  10,  12, 
596 ;  an  oriental  book,  636 ;  and  as- 
trology, 6;  and  English  literature, 
18 ;  and  nature,  2, 12f,  24,  369,  375, 
377 ;  and  other  saored  literature,  9 ; 
and  science,  2,  5,  12,  136;-  and 
slavery,  5, 145 ;  and  the  Church.  7f, 
694;  and  witchcraft,  5,  187;  as 
literature,  1,  18-26;  authority  of, 
6,  7-9,  319,  696 ;  centrality  of  God 
in,  2 ;  historical  Bense  of ,^  636 ;  in- 
fluence of,  1,  16 ;  inspiranon  of,  tee 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  inter- 
pretation, 2,  4-6.  596f,  636  ;  its  debt 
to  non-HcMew  sources,  9j  its  doc- 
trine of  man  and  sin,  2 ;  its  repre- 
sentation of  ChriHt,  2 ;  magical  me 
of,  5;  misuse  of.  4-6,  145,  596; 
modem  Btu4^  of,  2f,  696f ;  modem 
view  of,  2f,  7,  9,  16,  596f ;  mystical 
meaning  of,  6 ;  original  manusenptB 
not  extant,  4,  40,  ;  records  God's 
self -manifefltation  to  man  and  man's 
quest  for  Ood,  1 ;  result  of  pro- 
longed editorial  processes,  9 :  stnio- 
ture  of,  2 ;  guperstitiouB  use  of,  5 ; 
text  of,  4^  40-43,  598-601;  trans- 
lation of,  6,  40f ;  uniquenesB  of,  16 ; 
unity  <rf,  1;  universality  of,  1; 
value  of.  If,  6f,  9,  247.  597  ;  variety 
of.  1.3. 


Biblical  criticism,  2f,  6-9, 12,  14,  16, 

134,  148,  426,  594,  596f . 
Biblical  history,  prophetical  character 

of,  244. 
Bidkar,  307. 
Bier,  469. 

Bigamy,  168,  207,  239f,  274. 
Bildad,  362-364,  367.  369. 
Bile,  480. 

BUhah,  63,  134,  161.  314,  341.  988; 

tribes,  249. 
BilingualiBm,  692. 
Bill  of  divorcement,  108,  113.  466. 
Binding  and  loosing,  66f^  716. 
Binding  of  Satan,  941. 
Binding  the  feet,  719. 
Bicwraphy,  19-22,  604. 
Bird-oatcher,  479. 
Bird-seller,  748. 

Birds,  32,  126,  136-138,  140, 143f,  160. 
163,  171, 185, 197f.  203-205,  296, 343, 
860,  369.  375,  381.  387f,  408,  417, 
437,  442,  444,  449,  457,  459,  464, 
47yf,  485,  516,  617,  527,  640,  660, 
660,  707,  733f,  847,  940. 

Birtb.  139, 144.  202,  349, 413, 415,  484, 
543,893,905. 

Birth  story,  16,  600,  669,  686,  701. 
726-727,  936. 

Birthday,  539. 

Birthright,  109,  131,  106f.  161,  166. 
239f. 

Bishop  of  Rome,  887. 

Bishops,  596,  648,  646,  774.  788;  793, 

798C  858.  873.  874,  881,  888,  887, 

910.  929. 
Bit,  378,  906. 
Bit-adini,  648. 
Bitbron,  287. 

Bithynia.  616,  653,  668,  724,  794. 
Bitter,  bittemesB,  1,  271,  280,  856, 

399f ,  416,  469.  478.  480,  499,  &04f, 

653,  566,  786,  tf34f . 
Bitter  herbs,  133.  177;  lakes,  180; 

water,  181,  906. 
Bittern.  447,  468. 

Bitumen,  26, 83 143, 146. 149,  VSS,  170. 
Bbtok  bnsalt,  33,  234f. 
Black  Olielisk,  69,  340. 
Black  Sea,  393,  513,  517, 
Blackness,  645. 
Blacksmith,  4C1. 

Blasphemy,  185,  210,  304,  311,  347f. 
386,  443,  48fi,  514,  516, 569,  666,  684, 
696,  698,  712,  740,  751f,  754f,  763, 
785,  802,  820,  914,  924.  930,  939  j 
a^inst  the  Ho^  Spirit.  686,  712, 

Blasting,  360. 
Elastus,  790. 

Bless  as  euphemism  for  curse,  347, 
581. 

BleB»ednP8!>,  704. 

Blessing,  80.  106,  138,  149,  155-157, 
160,  166,  201,  212,  224-226,  234, 
241f,  258,  269.  276,  298,  870,  478, 
578f,  587,  624,  629,  742,  836,  883, 
899:  of  Jacob,  44;  166f,  249;  of 
Mo«e«>^  106,  165,  182,  242f,  249; 
the  pneetly,  217. 

raeming^  241f,  859,  892f,  906;  and 
cuniee,  224,  241f,  30a 

Blight,  545. 

Blind,  blindness,  69, 165, 208,  287,  456, 
459,  46Sf,  469,  582,  629, 666, 690, 604, 
709,  730,  754,  786f,  791.  851,  981. 

BUnding,  606,  606. 
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Bkwk,  tbe.  SG6. 

BhoS,  M,  70, 144, 162, 175, 177f,  187- 
189,  193, 196-306,  223,  339,  243. 
304f,  432.  448,  456,  458,  468,  471f, 
613,  517,  546,  566,  567,  570,  673, 
631-633,  793,  895-897,  920,  939.  934, 
939f;  belongs  exclueivelv  to  God, 
144. 196, 206 ;  oovenanta  formed  by, 
144, 188,  895.  897 ;  crying  from  the 
gcotind,  142,  162,  206,  206,  357, 
§61,  513,  673,  897,  899;  driokinff 
of,  103,  144,  306,  680:  eating  with 
the,  108,  144,  177,  187f,  198,  206, 
237,  279,  573,  580,  769f,  793;  inno- 
oent,  567 :  not  drunk  by  (toiI,  381 ; 
of  the  kin,  50,  207;  offering,  99, 
110 ;  presentation  197,  892,  896  ; 
BBorificial,  96,  144,  192.  197-202, 
304-306,  237,  334,  437,  458,  472,  480, 
483,  61(^  617,  580.  664,  620,  895; 
sanctity  of,  144,  177,  197f ;  seat  of 
vita]  principle,  144.  177,  197f,  206, 
222,  237,  8(S ;  sprinkling,  smearing 
of,  102,  lot  177,  188,  m  197,  199, 
204,  306.  ^  S12,  384,  5U».  8U5f, 
939,  WO. 

 brotherhood,   188  ;  dedication, 

83 ;  feud,  60,  367,  409 ;  guiltiness, 
296.  382;  of  Christ,  tee  Christ, 
blood  of ;  of  the  Covenant,  176, 188, 
721, 896, 897, 899 ;  of  the  Lamb,  929, 
9M;  revenge,  60,  67, 118,  141,  166, 
2S9;  soul,  144. 

Bloodshed,  75, 141, 144, 162,  287,  284, 
317,  489,  463f,  616,  SB8^  546,  667. 
609f,  624.  906,  933. 

Blossom,  420,  m,  506. 

Blue,  190f,  984. 

Blue  Nile,  449. 

BoadioM,  657. 

Bouting,  444,  821.  837, 844,  85&f.  864, 
924. 

Boat,  28, 170.  620.  674,  686-687,  713, 
729,  761,  764.  808, 


Boas,  22,  48,  360.  871f. 
Bodiim,  25!t. 

Body,  :i-.0,  35fi.  379,  422,  489,  629, 
W9,  t;70,  7m,  734,  756, 806,  822-824, 
827f,  S40,  843-^,  862f,  867-870, 
874.  87Sf,  KiMl.  f05,  911 ;  a  temple 
of  t)iv  U'Ay  (;iiu,H,  838;  and  soul, 
866,  417;  and  the  members,  the, 
827,  843 :  of  Christ,  tee  Chunih. 

Bodyguard,  114, 163, 283,  ^  289-892, 
394,  320,  330,  393,  421. 

Boghas-keui,  61,  53,  55f. 

BoUing,  188,  198,  238,  477,  512,  620 ; 
of  fiacri6oe,  102,  177,  192,  198,  238. 

Boils,  203;  plague  of,  13,  174,  176. 

Bolt.  557. 

Bond,  the,  400,  869f ;  of  iniquity,  786. 

Bondage,  160,  169,  329,  470. 

Bonds,  564,  866,  924. 

Bones,  91, 103,  140,  167,  179,  286, 292, 
802,  306,  309,  376,  376,  390, 396, 469, 
m,  517,  549,  562,  867. 

Book,  367,  399,  417,  466,  604 ;  of 
destiny,  931 ;  of  Elxai,  668 ;  of  Life, 
886,  m,  439,  633,  782,  874, 899,  930. 
937,  m,  941,  943;  of  maaic,  931; 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,  246;  of  the  Covenant.  44f, 
90,  102,  lOe,  110, 112,  148,  184, 186- 
188, 194, 399,  511 ;  of  the  Dead,  .169 ; 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  315 ;  of  the 
Kings  of  Inael  aod  Jndah,  315 ;  of 
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tbe  Law.  128f ;  of  the  Wats  of  Yafa- 
weh,  46,  313,  224,  366 ;  of  Yahweh. 
458 ;  sealed  with  seven  seals.  991f  ; 
the  little,  934 ;  the  Saored,  in  Jada- 

iam,  62M.  623. 
Boomerang,  560. 
Boot,  443. 

Booth,  103^  188,  319,  326,  869,  437. 

Booty,  tee  Spoil ;  division  of,  2^ 

Borders  of  garments,  220. 

Boring  of  the  ear,  128. 

Bosheth,  299;  substituted  for  BwU, 

42,  207,  259,  280,  267,  302.  480. 
Boeom,  406,  461,  466. 
Bottlf«,  151,  284,  637,  861;  oCbeann, 

369,  364. 
Boundary,  404 ;  atones,  289. 
Bow,  114, 166,  360^  886.  896,  46%  473, 

494  667  680. 
Bowl^,  176.  197.  aOi  6BS,  6n.  684, 

927,  932f. 
Bow-string,  360. 
Box,  788. 
Boxing.  641. 
Boys,  151,  169f.  282. 
Bocez,  279. 

Bozrah  (Zeoh.  xi.  IS),  680:  (in 
£dom),  363,  458,  471,  W,  648 ;  (in 
Moab),  493,  560; 

Bracelets,  166,  238,  S08. 

Brahmins,  3. 

Bramble,  265,  439. 

Branch,  tee  Shoot. 

Branches.  104, 446f,  607,  611,  626,  664. 

716,  759,  826. 
Bnmding,  179,  439,  861,  883,  987. 
Braes,  141, 189,  200.  286,  298.  310, 327, 

470,  526,  688. 
BrwEen  oxen,  106,  310;  sea,  106,  810; 

aerpent  74, 189, 223,  310^  441. 
Breach  of  trust,  187,  7^. 
Bread,  84,  138,  149,  188. 192, 197.  210, 

220,  264,  267,  271,  2SL  806,  369. 416, 

490,  607,  636,  539f ,  660f ,  653,  656, 

669.  689l  697,  70S,  706f.  714.  736, 

760;  and  wine,  149.  668,  721,  648; 

of  heaven,  368;  <rf  monmerB,  540; 

the  Euclianetii^  641,  731,  790,  812, 

841,  843.  866. 
Breakers  of  death,  376. 
Breaking  of  bread,  641,  647.  668,  688, 

687,  7&,  780,  798,  843;  of  the  1^, 

763, 

Breast,  198,  200-202.  222,  420^  665, 
709. 

Breastplate,  101,  191,  867,  878,  934. 
Bi«ath,  139,  3C2f,  413f,  417,  467, 

470,  507,  51Cf. 
Brethren  of  the  Lord,  840,  tee  Jemw, 

brothers  oi. 
Bribe,  338,  861,  381, 406, 415, 440, 681, 

772. 

Bribery,  61. 113, 184, 187, 377, 488, 649, 
651,  6ia 

Briok.  146, 160. 178,  443,  473, 606, 636, 
666. 

Brickmaking,  173. 

Brick-mould,  566; 

Brickwork,  491. 

Bridal  pavilion,  645. 

Bride.  108,  155,  156,  178,  267f,  380, 

419-423.  468,  471-,  477,  545,  71^  721, 

749,  9*2f ;  price,  108,  155,  I.-iSf. 
Bridegroom,  155,  156.  178,  268,  369, 

380,  419-423,  471,  646,  576,  632,  666. 

721.  749 1  fnend  of  the,  268.  7«. 
Bridesmud,  419f,  720f. 


Bridle.  366,  378,  906. 

Brier.  383.  44%  44^  454,  468;  SOI 

Brigands,  414,  609£ 

Brimstone,  162,  466.  AM. 

Britain,  612-614,  667. 

British  Empire,  612. 

 Idles,  m. 

Bronze.  105,  18».  191.  48S»  OW,  BB. 

577. 

 age,  262: 

Brooding,  ISSf. 

Brook,  236.  302,  351.  3681,  Sn,  4IK 

645,  660;  of  Egypt.  UO;  SB; 
tbe  willows,  446,  5G8L 

Broom  (plant),  393. 
Broth,  WO,  »3,  472. 
Brother,  109, 141,  419,  43S. 
Brotherhood,  904,900;  of 

649,832;  of  man,  649,900. 
Brotheriy  k}ve,  394,  62S>  039,  610, 787, 

827,  8M,  878.  809,  900.  911,  SISL 
Brothers  of  Jema,  see  Jena,  bratkn 

of. 

Browning,  30,  864. 
Brushwood.  471. 
Brutus,  684. 
Bubastis,  514. 
Bucket,  169,  46L 
Buddha,  703,  727. 
Bnddhism,  411. 
Bnddhirt,& 

Builder,  building,  38,  7B,  78,  Itt.  lA. 

469,  609,  6757612,  7M.  8*&. 
Buildings,  67,  99,  148,  44«.  456.  m 

886 

Bui,  io6,  U7, 287. 

Bull,  238,  876,  492f,  €28.  SSaf;  At 
golden  at  Bethel,  67,  7S,  76,  1*, 
SOO^Ml^^  goktei  at  Dan.  67,  n 

B^^.  104, 191f,  199,  301.  BSC,  Xi. 

370, 494,  620. 
BnU's  blood.  306,  SIL 
Bulla  (images).  SOO,  680-643^ 
Bunch,  %.e.  hnmp,  4B6k 
BundaluBb,  94L 

Bujgan,  64,  844,  304,  S4«,  075,  Sn, 

Burden,  173,  353,  417.  444,  403.  46*. 

571,  719,  750,  853.  861,  99B; 

oracle.  307,  446,  485l 
Burial,  110,  1.55f,  161,  16&-19r.  3K 

286f,  291,  304,  SIS.  316,  4i&,  4tft. 

480, 483-186,  489f,  515. 517. 69%  W. 

722,  741, 763,  786, 788, 849;  imtk  f. 

414,  446f.  483,  486,  490,  515,  9: 

ground,  416. 
Burning,  193, 199f ,  906.  222, 368.  if. 

S20,  4S7f,  444,  467,  610,  517.  » 

646,  900,  934,  941 ;  aliv«.  308,  514 
609,  844,  898;  b<nh,  64.  171.  , 
243,  ^4  ;  of  spjoes,  489,  553;  oC^  I 
dead,  110,  286,  315,  649,  &SI:  ^ 
fat,  206,  275. 

Bums,  737. 

Burnt  offering,  11,  79,  99,  101-1^ 
144, 176,  ia,  188.  IfiS,  197,  U^K- 
208-206.  323, 337,  243,380.  296. 
816,  326, 829, 347.  437.  480;  «B4..'& 
520,  628,  530,  588L  8e& 

"  Bury  my  father,**  708. 

Bushel,  115,  704. 

Busybodies,  880,  8S4,  911. 

Bntoher,  163,  681.  908. 

Butler,  163. 

Butter,  262. 

Buxtorf .  97. 
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Bnyer,  US.  406, 80& 
Buz,  361. 
Byblue,  679. 
By-euds,  348; 
Byron,  267. 

0,  tee  Codex  Ephnemi. 

Cab  oompaniea,  Slfi. 

Cabtil,80rm 

C— Wt     Ronuui  Emperor. 

Cnur'a  bousdiold,  830,  872,  875. 

Cesarea,  28,  609,  65S,  691,  724f,  767, 

772,  786,  768f.  799.  80U,  862,  872. 
 PbUippi,  33,  609,  607,  688,  601, 

708,  71^,  752. 808. 
Cmormna,  789. 
Cage,  4S7,  479,  748. 
CawphM,  653f,         668f,  696,  721f, 

727.  740,  756.  762f,  781, 834. 
Cain.  98, 134, 141.  827,  815,  70S,  897, 

914,  918,  924;  mark  on,  141 ;  and 

Abel,  141,  807.  918. 
Cainite  genealogy,  14L 
Cainitw.  142. 
C&im.  159. 
Cairngorm,  191. 

Cains,  ut  Calieula ;  (Olin)  o{  Bome, 

744,  773,  927i. 
Oaken,  96. 190, 198.  210, 264,  480,  492, 

639, 560f :  (or  the  queen  dL  heaven, 

09,  480,  M 
Oalamities  viewed  as  judgments.  13, 

21,  576,  623,  629,  731 
Calamity  (diaaster),  48,  91,  99,  302, 

211,  258f,  266,  277,  321,  345,  361, 

366-358,  374,  377,  383,  414,  417,  427, 

436,  442f,  447,  461,  457, 463-465, 472, 

479,  483,  492-494,  541,  546,  660-562, 

556,  563,  676,  678,  696,  734,  739,  773. 

776.  93Sf. 
Calamus,  479,  tet  Cane. 
Caldron,  477f,  608,  512. 
Caleb,  2t9f,  229,  333,  249,  S63f,  268, 

264,  284,  841,  892. 
Calebitee,  65,  193,  248. 
Cftlendar,  102f ,  118, 465, 652f ;  Hebrew , 

106, 117f,  127, 177, 187. 210, 326, 672, 

662,  798;  Jolion.  reform  of,  662; 

Mohammedan,  118 ;  Roman,  662. 
Oali,  152,  201,  209,  222,  238.  401,  446, 

464, 498, 552, 662. 687. 
CalXbaM  uptm  SeUbot,  354. 
Cid^la,  WH>f,  612,  630,  666f,  802,  879, 

9e& ;  orders  hia  Htatne  to  be  set  up 

in  the  Temple,  609. 
Callim.  818,  824,  832,  834,  863,  879, 

8^7891,914. 
CaliuHi,  668. 
Calno,  444,  652. 
Calvary,  741,  748,  758,  870.  809. 
Oalres,  the.  Me  Bulls. 
Calvin,  186,  379,  634. 
Calvinism,  863. 
Cambridge,  BOl.  OOL 
Cambyiief,  61.  77,  79,  333,  S3S^  449. 

523,  53L 
Camel  in  the  needle's  eye,  693. 
Camels.  27,  30,  166, 169,  176,  202,  826, 

347f ,  381,  470,  477,  41)4,  6^  720. 
Camisarde,  648. 

Damp,  69.  106,  123£,  127,  129,  159f, 
192,  198,  201,  306,  2ia  214f,  218, 
222,  228,  252,  964,  279,  282,  364, 
286,  306,  900. 

Cana,  29,  748. 

Canaan  (i.e.  lantel),  642 ;  (t.e. 
Fbouicia},  4KL 


Oaoaan  (land),  1^.  2C.  32,  34,  44,  63, 96, 
98,  102f,  105,  133f,  146f,  l(9f, 

163f,  166, 167, 172, 182, 167, 189. 213f , 
216,  318,  223,  m.  984L  2S7.  248, 
267-269,  261,  m,  307,  «ia  3^,  394, 
445,  477,502,504-507,  51 W,  510,  .-,88, 
704,  785,  892,  898;  civili^uon 
of,  67,  477;  conquest  of,  45,  64f, 
84f,  110,  114.  181,  213,  228,  2441, 
948f,  2S&-257.  269,  269,  448 ;  settle- 
ment in,  44,  64f,  81,  84f,  96,  98, 102, 
108f,  114,  121,  127,  166,  174,  180, 
218. 227, 239, 242, 248f,  26fif ,  287, 458. 

 (parson),  146;  onrse  on,  5,  44, 

133,  145. 

Canaanite  languiufe,  34. 

Ganaanites,  m,  55,  63,  66,  67,  83,  98, 
100,  103,  110,  114,  130f,  135,  139, 
143,  145-147,  149,  156,  157,  161f. 
169,  172, 185,  188.  207,  214-216,  220, 
232f,  235,  239f,  248f,  253-259,  281, 
299f,  303.  329,  380,  38fif,  506,  649, 
624  ;  (ie.  merchants).  111,  581.  584. 

Canals,  52,  86,  166,  176,  829.  894, 
406,  446,  460,  496,  508,  629,  666. 

Candace,  299,  788. 

Candelabra,  753. 

Candlestick,  210,  577.  929,  936 ;  tee 
Lampetand,  the  golden,  190f,  194, 
210,  217,  896. 

Cane,  463,  lee  Calamus. 

Canis  major,  561. 

Cankerworm.  496.  544. 

Canneb,  618. 

Cannibal,  cannibalism,  306,  444,  408f , 

.506. 

Canon  of  New  Testament,  3,  594-597, 
602,  772,  776,  866,  889.  901,  90S,  913, 
916,  927;  and  Marcion,  594,  776; 
Evidenoe  of  Barnabas,  694:  of 
Basilidea,  594 ;  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, !w5 ;  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
694 ;  of  II.  Clemoit,  594 ;  of  Did- 
ache,  694 ;  of  Dionyiiua  of  Alex- 
andria, 596 ;  of  EusebioB  of  Cfenarea, 
696 ;  of  Ignatius,  594 ;  of  Irenteui, 
696;  of  Justin  Martyr,  594f ;  of 
Muratorian  Fragment,  596 ;  of 
Origen,  595f;  of  Papias,  594;  of 
Polycarp.  694  ;  of  Tatian,  595 ;  of 
Tertullian,  695 ;  of  Veinone  of  New 
Teetament,696. 

 of  Old  Teetament,  3,  18,  37-40. 

46,  48,  106,  121,  234,  314,  319,  324, 
368,  380,  434,  522,  607,  657;  cuu- 
trovereiea  oonceminfj,  38f:  deter- 
mination of  its  limits,  8w.  411 ; 
threefold  division  87-3%  411, 
418,  622 ;  twenty-four  books  m.  37. 

 ot  the  Prophets,  425,  579;  are 

there  Maccabean  elements  in !  425, 
453,  458^  579-583. 

Canonic  Epistles,  901. 

Canonicity,  conception  of,  S7~40, 
594 ;  Jewish  criteria  of,  3m ;  tnie 
criteria  of,  40. 

Canopy,  491. 

Canticles,  tee  Song  of  Songs. 
Cap,  607. 
Caper-berry,  417. 

Capom&um,  29,  32,  666,  682f,  685, 
m,  693,  703f,  708f,  7U,  714,  728, 
731,  748,  761. 

Caphtor,  56,  145.  233,  267,  493,  654. 

Capital  (financial),  112. 

Capital  punishment,  237.  240,  606, 
766. 83^  SM  Death  peoalty. 


Oi^>Dadooia,  36,  111,  306,  607,  617, 
^,653. 

Captain,  76,  106,  287,  308L  307,  667, 

739;  of    the  hovl^  396;  of  the 

Temple,  782. 
Captive,  96,  178,  239,  326.  460f,  462, 

464,  467,  550,  566,  608. 
Captivity,  10,  212,  298,  439f,  463,  488, 

f&l,  5»,  660,  566,  937. 
Caravan  route,  llOf,  648. 
Caravans,  66,  65,  9&  112,  163,  166^ 

160f,  263,  351,  451. 638. 
Caravanserai,  48L 
Carbunde,  46& 
Carcase,  160, 186f,  199,  66S. 
Carchemish,  54,  57,  60;  73,  146,  119, 

313,  444, 474,  483, 486, 483, 601, 62S£. 
Care,  tee  Anxiety, 
Cano,  803f. 

Cana,  Carians,  Can  tee,  66,  92,  UL 

308,  492. 
CarlBtadt,  12L 
Carlyle,  1, 19,  21,  364. 
Carmel,  Mt.,  28-80,  7&  88,  367,  380; 

302,  305f ,  469,  472,  M8,  664,  563f, 

606. 

Carmel,  south  of  Hebron,  280,  281 

Carob-pods,  438,  736. 

Carpenter,  76,  326,  461«  660;  688^  71& 

Carpet,  410,  697. 

Carriages,  615. 

Carrion  birds,  144,  150,  203. 

Carrying  the  C^os^  6M,  763. 

Cart,  4^,  456,  549. 

Carthnge,  200,  256,  695. 

Carthaginians,  220. 

Caryatides,  396. 

Cases  of  conscienoe,  634,  687,  660f, 

828f,  838-641. 
Casiphia,  329, 
Casfnan.  59,  393. 
Cassia,  866. 
Cassiodorus,  372. 
CassiuB,  608. 
Caste,  82,  450. 
Castle,  76,  330.  332,  560. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  769,  804. 
Casuistry,  634,  636,  641,  666,  730,  S7S, 

882. 
Cat,  414. 
Cataoombs,  830. 
Catalepsy,  503,  505. 
Cataract  (diRease),  791. 
Cataracts,  379. 

Catechetical  instmotioii,  004;  litera- 
ture, 602. 
Catedmmens,  596,  646,  644. 
Caterpilkr,  544. 

Catholic,  meaning  of  the  term,  901, 

916. 

 EpiBtles,  772, 901f ;  acceptance  in 

tiie  Church,  901f ;  authorBhip,  903 ; 
characteristics  of.  901f ;  criticism  of, 
902 ;  order  oi,  902 ;  right  to  indn- 
sion  in  New  TestameDL  903 :  value 
of,  902. 

Cattle,  111,  141,  159,  163,  166,  176f, 
185,  197f,  212,  216,  222,  224,  234, 
237f,  276f,  279f,  286,  330,  346,  869, 
372,  40R,  439,  44%  467, 4B9, 464, 4nf. 
481,  545,  558,  667. 

Caucasus,  67,  68. 

Cauda  (Clauda),  808. 

Caul,  198,  642. 

Cavalry,  114,  451,  467,  665,  613,  800. 
Cave,  81,  64,  263,  284,  438.  480,  554f, 
660; 732;  dwaUen^ML 
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Cedar,  28,  70.  336,  266,  S0»,  84S,  S6^ 

378.  387,  880,  ^  444,  510,  6141, 

627.643,680. 
Oedar-wood,  106,  109^  189,  204,  222; 

288,297.443. 
Celibacy  (celibate),  209,  306,  622,  650, 

717,  838-840,  888,  938. 
Cdlta.238. 
Oemateriflfl,  878. 
Cenaculam,  790. 
OeiiditWB,  797,  829.  832. 
Oeiuer,  10^  192,  30^  216,  221,  896, 

Oennrionaiws.  707,  828,  906. 

Oenmu.  48,  192,  213-216,  217,  227f , 
293,  Sl6f,  36S,  629.  726f ;  see 
QiurinioB. 

Central  sanctuary,  90,  96,  100,  102, 
124,  187,  196,  206,  231f,  236f,  239, 
241,  262,  254-256,  277,  282,  294,  296, 
298.  300.  312,  370,  372,  573. 

Centralisation  of  cultua,  45,  75,  Si)f, 
100, 103. 106, 124,  128-131, 144, 155, 
189,  20&  210;  230-232,  236-389.  208, 
312.  34^  388,  449f,  474,  480.  673. 
727. 

Centurion,  613,  616,  660,  699,  708, 

722,  730,  741,  788,  800.  803f. 
Centurion's  swvant,  691%  706, 730. 
Cephas  (Kephaa),  fee  Peter. 
Cerastes,  166. 
Cerealia,  268. 
Ceremonial,  tee  Ritual. 
Cerinthus,  658, 833,  916, 019, 8S1  928. 
CeatiuB  Oallua,  299, 607, 610. 
Ceetnis,  791. 

Cbabiri  (at  Thessalonica),  876. 
Chaff,  378,  449,  466f.  462,  469,  478, 

626,  642. 664,  668, 670,  638. 663. 
Chaina,  421,  461,  790.  796,  SOOf.  867, 

941. 

CbaIoed<»nr,  943. 
Chalcis,  666. 

Chaldean  Empire,  60f,  73. 

Chaldeans,  Chaldeee,  47,  GO,  .58^1, 
71-73.  75,  146,  242,  346,  348,  445f, 
463,  486.  489,  624,  626,  628,  6(>6f, 
676,  679 ;  [i.e.  maEricians).  446,  524- 
526. 

Chambers  of  death,  401 ;  <tf  unagery, 

607;  of  the  sooth.  354. 
CSianoe,  272. 
Chancellor,  338. 
Chant.  440,  507. 

Chaos,  135-138,  549,  363,  m,  363, 
376. 3.<t9,  401, 458,  466,  478,  936, 939. 

Chaos  demon  (chaos  tnonster),  136, 
358, 864. 466,  939,  942. 

Chaiooal,  221,  393,  408. 

Chariot  (in  Ei-.ekiel),  504f,  607f;  of 
fire,  2C1,  30.%  305,  529. 

Chariots,  30,  54,  64f,  lOOf,  114,  180, 
239,  282,  286,  294,  296,  303,  306f. 
308,  380,  420,  422,  440,  451f,  473, 
513,  641,  545,  560.  565,  5(>7f,  577f, 
660.  786,  934,  940;  of  iron,  268, 
260f.8O4. 

Charismata,  tee  Spirituid  gifts. 

Charismatic  ministry,  643,  645-648. 

Charity  (in  judfrment),  665,  707,  730. 
734.  828 ;  (philanthropic),  188,  623f, 
66L  728,  Tie.  734,  738,  880. 

Charlainagne.  6. 

ChannsT^  83, 188,  23B.  797,  930. 

Chaeidim,  tee  Hasidim. 

Chastisement,  303,  437.  460,  462f,  487, 
616,843.890,931. 


Chastity.  388^,  aO,  431,  ^  631, 
^  M),  878 ;  test  of,  316,  340,  419. 

Chebar,  77,  503,  508. 

Chedcvlaomer,  l!^  134.  148;  his  ex- 
pedition, historicity  of.  148. 

Cheek,  7M. 

Cheerfulness,  404,  BSff,  867. 

Cheeee,  290. 
Chemarim,  569. 

Chemosh.  70.  130,  224,  227.  266,  271, 

299,  SOS.  493. 
Chenaniah,  816. 
Chepherah,  31. 

Cheiethites,  66,  114,  386,  380,  291. 
296.  308.  613;  670. 


Cberith,  302. 
Cbembitn,  123, 


31^ 


liS7.  189f, 
376,  389, 
886,932. 


133, 

276.  297,  300.  3: 
441.  449,  614.  618; 
ChesBslon,  31. 
Cheete,  74,  320f . 
Chickens,  676. 

Chief,  50, 162, 199,  202,  26L  264,  458. 

 good,  41L         mumian,  S73; 

priests,  696^698,  731,  739-741,  766. 

 of  the  synagogue.  106. 

ChUd,  children,  82,  158,  185,  234,  305, 
393f,  406,  479,  496,  498-600,  513, 
558,  660,  563,  678,  687,  660,  692f, 
714-717,  737f.  749,  778^!  889,  844, 
866f,  870,  909. 

Child,  the  (Rev.  lii.),  935f. 

Child  sacrifice,  74,  83,  95,  99. 187,  239, 
299, 309,  480,  484,  SlOf,  513.  616,  662. 

Childbirth,  99, 140,  202f. 

Childleraness,  160,  208, 485. 

Children  of  God,  619,  745,  760,  753. 
766,  899,  918f ;  of  light,  736 ;  of  the 
bridechamber,  676;  oi  the  East, 
513 ;  of  the  Eiogdom,  711 ;  of  this 
worid,  736 ;  of  wrath,  864. 

Chilmad,  613. 

Chimham,  291, 49L 

Chimney,  393. 

China,  83,  226. 

Chinese  classics,  6. 

Chinnereth,  Sea  of,  339,  see  Ghdilee, 

Sea  of. 
Chios,  798. 
Chip,  640. 

Chislew,  104f,  U7,  338,  S29f,  389, 

630,766. 
Cbiun,  661,  784. 

Cbloe,  833. 
Choir,  76,  384,  SK 
Chorazin,  29,  32,  711,  786. 
Choresh,  283f. 
Chorus,  420-422. 

Chosen  people,  2,  19,  131,  149,  636f, 

891 ;  vessel,  769,  787. 
Choser,  565. 
ChKstus,  818. 

Christ,  16.  84,  96,  104,  171,  .114,  418, 
429f,  487,  531,  587.  637-644, 646-651, 
662-C64,  666f,  669f.  682f,  693,  695, 
697,  707f,  711,  714.  716-722,  724. 
727,  736,  743,  746-747,  749f,  752f, 
756-761,  763-766,  777.  779-789,  792, 
802,  806-813,  815,  818-875,  877-879, 
882-884,  886-888,  890-900,  90Sf,  906, 
908-911,  914-932,  934f,  937,  939. 
941-943,  tee  Jesus,  Logos,  Son  of 
God,  Son  of  Man ;  aboluihes  deatii. 
846,  886;  aU  and  in  all,  870;  aU 
things  made  subject  to  Him,  846, 
891 ;  all  things  summed  up  in,  818. 
86S;  an  aposUe,  S91;  an  atoning 


taari6oe.  810;  and  Adam,  a& 
846f ;  and  aogela.  $ee  Angels;  aai 
Antichrist.  701,  853,  863.  877.  83. 
919,  921,  939;  and  tbe  Cfamck. 
418,  421,  638-644.  718.  7S8,  812. 
836. 843,864-870,921.  940,  dO;  acid 
the  Law,  792,  806f.  810f,  814,  819i. 
823,  825,  833f,  851.  860-861.  8M. 
869f.  874.  690.  894,  896;  and  Ae 
Sinrit,  tee  Holy  Spirit;  and  As 
spiritB  in  [»ison,  910f  :  as  Jadge  of 
men,  670,  721,  785,  789.  796;  st 
Lord.  604,  639,  641f.  779,  789,  WU 
826f.  828.  843;  as  mediater,  6a, 
869;  beloDgBto6od.835;  blood «f. 
642,  647,  S68,  721,  739.  758.  799, 
809,  dl2f.  820,  822,  863f,  8S8,  8S6. 
897,  899f,  909,  917,  920.  989,  S8t 
940;  blood  of  (Eucharistie),  tG, 
668,  721,  739,  76fi,  800,  8li.  841- 
843;  body  of.  647.  668,  739,  T9, 

812,  841-843,  846,  8GS.  86ae,  STi 
Me  Church,  body  of  Christ :  bnlte 
(A  man,  89U;  boiisLl  with,  821, 
869;  ooDBununatioD  al  proriieey, 
430 ;  cosmic  functions  of,  8lB,  80, 
890 ;  creator  of  the  tmivene.  Jit, 

813,  840,  868,  890f ;  craa  oi.  im 
Cross,  tbe;  death  of,  530.  64Sf, 
799,  809-811,  821f,  843,  846.  ffiS, 
866,  869,  863-866,  868,  886,  8»- 

893,  U9&f ,  910f ,  929,  9^  demA  ot, 
an  act  of  obedience,  668,  813,  873. 
892:  delivers  up  Hia  Idagdon)  to 
the  Father,  846 ;  distinga^ed  from 
Jesus. 14, 833,916, 918f,921 ;  divtutj 
of,  693.  808,  813.  825,  873,  888.  oiC 

894,  gi8f;  dying  with,  6H>.  83V. 
847,  862,  861.  864,  868;  ttStcbt  n- 
condliatioB  with  Gkid,  808,  SlI. 
818,  816,822,  863f,  868;  ewUen  Eh 
of.  894;  exaltatioc  of,  806,  811, 
812f,  864f,  873.  891,  8M,  889;  tarn 
of,  851;  firstborn  from  the  dead. 
670,  868,  929 ;  firstborn  ot  amtkja, 
813,  868,  931;  flesh  of,  792,  812, 
864f,  868,  87S,  919;  fulnen  dwdb 
in,  868f;  fulness  of,  866;  goal  et 
onation,  818,  868,  890;  liiwWi.i 
of,  638f,  641,  812.  823.  841.  M. 
846,  864,  866-869;  heaTnlr  mm- 
try      803-896;  heir  of  all 

8w,  fSO;  human  destinr  attaoMC 
through,  812;  huiaanitT  of,  tVt, 
890-892,  919;  bumiliatioti  of,  SU, 
864,  873,  890f;  identifica^  witk. 
810-812;  identified  with  the  SeiRt 
746,  808,  810f,  861:  image  ofGod. 
813,  841,  868;  in  Had««.  806.  9U: 
in  the  form  of  God,  873 ;  tMana- 
tioD  of,  746f.  8U,  823,  834.  ^ 
860,  866,  873,  8S3f.  885.  888,  9N. 
918-921,  941;  institnta  a  im 
Covenant,  863 ;  intercession  of.  8M 
917 1  Kenosis  of,  813,  873 :  Lictak 

642,  745f.  763.  861;  LogosTsC 
746-747,  766,  768,  761,  890, 917.  9» 
942;  Lord,  737,  729,  736.  7S4.  77*. 
787.  789,  807f,  813,  836f,  8SS.  OH 
838.  840-843,  848,  861,  865.  6& 
873, 878,  891, 904,  914,  994 ;  km  of- 

643,  688,  758,  76M,  800-811. 
834.  863,  660.  866f,  873,  917.  91-^: 
made  a  cone,  641,  807,  8S,  ffi^ 
659;  made  perfect  through  sirr- 
ing. SOU;  niadeaiu.ai3;  medab.^. 
MO,  888,  SeOb  an;  WMbn  of. 
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L2:  mrsterr  oft  870;  name  of, 
12,  746,  im,  81S,  919.  922,  930f: 
Mdienoe  of.  822,  863,  892;  our 
re,  641f:  Panxuia  of,  we  Jemu, 
)Oond  Coming  of ;  peace  of,  870 ; 
^-existence  of,  711,  743,  7S4,  7C&- 
2,  813,  841,  854,  868,  873,  882f, 
0,  806,  909,  917:  priest  after  t^e 
der  of  Melchuedek,  892-894; 
iestiiood  (Hiffb-priertbood)  of, 
0-896,  899f ,  910,  917 ;  Redeemer, 
»viour,  2,  14,  16,  641f,  809,  811f, 

0,  824,  834,  840,  860,  863,  890f, 
Bf,  914,  919f.  931f ;  reign  of,  846, 
6,  890f ,  941f ;  rejeotioa  of,  211,  tee 
aus,  TejectioD  t^e  Jews ; 
presentative  character  of,  883, 
1;  remirrection  with,  811,  822, 

1,  869f,  918;  risen  life  of,  807, 

2,  840,  852,  869,  874,  886;  aaori- 
e  of,  668,  694,  607,  762,  766,  767, 
1,  809-^11,  820f,  823,  863,  866f, 

3,  890, 894-897,  900,  906,  910f ,  917, 
r ;  Second  Adam,  728,  811 ;  aeU- 
mtification  with  sinnen,  810; 
iBi<»  at  God's  ziriit  hand,  786, 
t,  863,  870,  890,  894.  896,  898; 
ilessnees  of,  377,  81(S  863,  892, 
If;  Spirit  of,  766, 909, 919;  Buffet- 

I  of,  824  ,  849,  862,  866, 869.  874, 
,  899,  908,  910f.  917 1  mpremaoy 
864,  868,  890f ,  910 ;  sympathy  of. 
If ;  the  body,  641,  843 ;  the  bride- 
»m,  867;  the  comer-stone, '781, 
L,  909 ;  the  eternal,  14 ;  the  first 
iits,846;  the  living,  806-810,  812; 
}  onl^  foundation.  835 ;  the  pas- 
tl  victim,  837;  the  risen,  15, 
{,  792,  802,  807,  809-812,  823, 
r,  S64f,  874,  878 ;  the  substance 
which  the  Law  is  the  shadow, 
) ;  the  water-bearing  rock,  841 ; 
)  Wisdom  of  God,  834;  throne 
894,  931:  unchangeable,  890, 
) ;  uni<ai  with,  640,  752,  769,  810- 
!,  822f.  835f,  846.  849,  861^  864, 
f,  874,  888 ;  word  of,  870:  Word 
God,  932;  work  of,  863,  868. 
»-892,  896f,  Me  Christ,  death  of. 
It  (the  eon),  916. 
It  myth  theory,  16. 663,  685,  814. 
party,  833,  836. 

itian  (in  piigrun'g  Progmt),  357. 
itian,  name  givoi  «i  Antiocb, 

t,  789,  802. 

itiaa  era,  6^;  etbios,  6S9,  640- 
!,  647,  812 ;  hberty,  misuse  of, 
>,  828,  838,  840f. 

itiftnity,  14.  es,  82,  84,  132,  558, 
,  em,  606.  616,  618,  624^, 
I,  632-636.  646,  721,  726,  767-772, 
,  834,  837,  841,  844-846 ;  a  his- 
ical  religion,  14 ;  and  ethical 
•blems,  649-661 ;  and  Jesus,  14 ; 
1  Judaism,  618,  624-626,  686f, 
■,  711,  766-776,  807,  811,  814, 
,  903 ;  and  marriage,  650,  882, 
f,  838-840,  867.  878,  899.  910, 

;  and  TMgitn  r^jgioD,  817. 
-633,  635,  644. 729;  and  daveiy, 
f,  839,  867,  870.  884f,  888;  and 

Law,  638-641,  667, 769-772,  774, 
,  799,  806,  811,  817-823,  857, 859, 

;  and  the  Old  Testament,  82, 
,820;  andtbeBomanauthoritiea, 
.  741, 771f ;  and  the  Roman  Em- 
i,  2t  613,  616.  681,  649,  771.  774f> 


827f.  879,  882,  886,  908-910;  and 
women,  633,  660,  883 ;  as  the  new 
law,  902;  extension  to  Gentiles, 
639f,  766-770,  772,  786-789, 791-794, 
S06f ,  817,  826-827,  864 ;  illegal,  616, 
774f,  795,  908,  911 ;  in  Rome,  616, 
772-776,  804,  817-^19,  828-830;  in- 
separable from  history,  14 ;  politi- 
cally dangerous,  776;  religion  of 
the  NewCovenant,  636,  8%,  889; 
religion  tub  tpecie  Ckritti,  636; 
reTwutionary  principleB  of,  649; 
spread  of,  2, 766-773. 786f,  789, 791- 
797 ;  the  absolute  (final)  religicm. 
889f ,  893, 896. 

Christians.  610,  627.  630,  683,  636, 
638-643,  646f,  649-661,  669,  688', 
696,  710,  718,  715,  720,  746f.  767- 
771,  773-775,  778f,  781,  789,  795, 
798f,  802,  804,  807-8U,  828f,  835- 
841, 843f,  846f,  8Wf.  864f.  889,  897, 
939;  a  third  race,  906;  and  Jews, 
610,  710,  713f,  720,  722,  779,  783, 
798f ,  802, 818,  874 ;  and  the  heathen, 
660f ,  733f .  837 ;  apparent  atheism 
ctf,776;  belong  to  Christ,  828.  835f, 
888;  body  ^  Christ,  813,  848; 
called  Nasarenes.  703,  779,  801; 
ohai^  against,  775,  798,  909 ;  out- 
lawry of,  616 ;  priesthood  of,  642f , 
929 ;  secret  meetings  of,  616,  775. 
798 ;  to  judge  angels,  887 ;  to  Jndge 
ttie  world,  887. 

Christmas  Day,  633,  727. 

Christological  controversy,  604. 

Christoloey,  6^,  644,  670,  683,  744, 
840,  851, 862,  886, 916,  OlOf,  926. 

Chronicler,  the,  48f,  75-78,  111,  116, 
121,  318,  S34f,  S33f,  366,  368,  573; 
exameration  of  munbeis  by,  49, 814, 
317f,326f,339;  intsnsts  of ,  48e. 

Chroniclers,  30. 

Cfaronicles,  30, 8L 

 Book  of,  3,  13,  20f,  36,  48f,  106, 

m,  244-246,  260,  314-323,  323-326 ; 
admission  into  Canon,  324 ;  aim  of, 
4Sf ,  246,  814  ;  and  »rlier  historical 
records,  814 ;  and  the  Law,  48,  814, 
318;  characteristics  of,  48f,  314; 
date  of,  48,  121,  315;  divisions  of, 
314  ;  genealc^es  in,  5, 13,  48,  314 ; 
handbng  of  earlier  narrative,  9, 48f , 
76-77,  914;  historical  value  of, 
13,  49,  314,  319f;  interpretation 
of  the  history,  13,  31,  48f,  245,  260, 
314 ;  language,  36,  314f ;  Midrash 
rather  than  strict  history,  75;  place 
in  the  Canon,  49,  244.  314,  324; 
rdation  to  Samuel  uid  Kings,  9, 
48f ,  ^3A,  246, 314, 319,  673 ;  souroee, 
48,  346,  314f,  319-321 ;  style  of,  3, 
86;  tiUe,.S14. 

Chronicles  of  David,  the,  315 ;  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  246. 

Chrondiogy,  119,  213,  297,  310,  323, 
523f,  630, 694,767-769, 771, 797.637 ; 
of  New  Testament,  652-668 ;  of  Old 
Testament,  119f .  344f .  6^. 

Chrysalis,  417. 

ChrysoUte,  Itl,  631, 943. 


ChiTsostom.  606.  699,  70^  718,  888, 

901. 

Church,  the,  7f,  16,  620,  693f,  638- 
643,  646-649,  664,  684,  693,  709, 
7U-716,  719,  728f,  729,  745,  766#, 
776,  781,  784-787,  789f,  813,  881, 


843,  864-870,  883f,  893,  914,  918- 
920,  929,  932,  935-937,  941,  948; 
admission  of  Gentiles,  6S9f,  761>f, 
789,  793f ,  831 ;  and  the  Bible.  7f, 
694;  and  the  Jewish  authorities, 
766-768,  771-773;  and  the  Roman 
Empire,  616,  631.  649,  774f;  au- 
thority of,  7f ;  body  of  Christ,  638, 
641,  tkS,  752,  812,  843,  864-866, 
869 ;  bride  of  Christ,  867,  921,  943 ; 
built  on  a  rock,  714f ;  doctrine  of, 
638,  862 ;  its  birthplace  Jerusalem, 
not  Qahlee,  766 ;  not  infallible,  7f ; 
origin  of,  2,  7,  638;  temple  of 
Christ  (God),  836;  the  true  Israel, 
642, 841, 861, 866,  874,  933. 

Ohurob  meetings,  643,  645,  647f.  788, 
834,  837,  841-845,  897. 

Church  of  CoIosseb,  771, 862, 868-871 ; 
of  Corinth,  455,  603,  648-651,  771, 
777,  797,  817,  832-861,  863-866, 901, 
913;  of  EpheHus,  771,  773,  797-790, 
863,  928f ;  of  Jerusalem,  81,  646- 
647,  766-771,  773f,  776,  780-783, 
786f,  789f,  793f,  797,  799,  868,  878, 
908 :  of  FhUippi,  603. 863,  873-876; 
of  Thevalonica,  602,  853, 876-880. 

 of  Rome,  650,  700,  773f ,  817,  889, 

897,  901 ;  anceticism  in,  650,  828 ; 
connexion  with  Paul,  700,  773,  804, 
817-819;  connexion  witji  P^ar, 
700,  779;  Greek  the  language  of, 
830;  not  founded  by  Peter,  818; 
origin  of.  773,  817f;  persecntionn 
of,  774f ,  897 ;  racial  composition  of, 
817 ;  relation  to  the  Government, 
774,  818,  887f. 

Churches,  autonomy  of,  647 ;  inter- 
relations of,  646f. 

- —  of  Asia,  863,  913,  916,  see  Seven 
dinrohes. 

Chuza,  7aa 

Cicero,  24,  628,  630,  876. 

Cieled  (panelled)  house.  109,  573. 

aiicia,  68f.  lU,  632,  665,  726,  768, 

770,  787,  868,  908. 
Cilician  gates,  770, 
Cimmerians,  617. 
Cinnamon,  940. 
CSrcle,  577. 

Circumcision,  83,  90,  99f,  106,  184, 
161f,  161,  168,  173,  179,  203,  208f, 
336,  249,  251,  368,  836,  339,  481, 
515,  623,  607-609,  634-636,  639,  646, 
650,  736f,  752,  767,  769f,  8S0f,  889, 
839,  867-861,  864f,  869,  874;  an- 
tiquity of,  88,  99f ,  151,  208,  261 ; 
oontroversy  concerning,  767,  7e9f, 
793f;  covenant  of,  IW,  161,  829; 
diffusion  of,  83,  99f,  151,  261; 
original  sifpifioance  of,  83,  90, 134, 
151 ;  rite  initiatory  to  marriage,  100, 
173 ;  specially  cbaiacteristio  of  the 
Jews,  161,  62S,  607 ;  bdten  of  the 
covenant,  161;  of  the  heart.  236, 
242,  481,  820,  864f,  869. 

 the,  821,  829,  87a 

Cistern,  73,  76,  400.  417,  479,  483, 
490f. 

Citadel,  629,  680,  682,  607f. 

Cities,  origin  of,  134, 141 ;  personified 
as  women,  437 ;  of  refuge,  29,  33, 
113,  134,  126,  229f,  336,  239,  254, 
300 ;  of  the  plain,  33. 148,  437,  494, 
541,934. 

Oitisenship,  930f ;  in  fa«aren.  874. 
Oibran.606. 
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City,  28,  32,  SI.  76, 84-86, 88, 112. 141. 
145-147.  223f,  SMf,  260,  266,  270, 
288,  319,  325,  421.  458,  464,  477f. 
480,  S17,  547  ,  550,  662,  567,  629f, 
683,  900,938-940,942  ;  of  confuBion, 
453 ;  of  Darid,  607 ;  of  destmctiou, 
460;  of  <;}od,864,909;  of  righteous 
IMM,  450 ;  of  the  mm.  450. 

 dweller,  419. 

Civil  frovemment.  828 ;  war,  44.  67f, 
267,  286,  302,  441,  444,  449f.  008, 
610, 612, 614 ;  year,  106,  662. 

CirilisatioD,  51f,  57.  63,  66f,  98, 
112,  U9,  126.  141,  143,  151,  186, 
266f,  297,  307,  428,  477,  489.  607, 
0S0-6SS1  J'a  ueaaimirtieeBtimateof. 
1S9. 

CIsirvoyanoe.  428,  647. 

CUn.  m,  6«,  82,  85f.  88,  96,  103, 

lOSf,  111,  171,  214,  229,  248,  256. 

258,  260,  2CC,  268,  325  ;  tetab,  88. 
ClM>piog  the  hands,  226. 
(^moa,844. 
Claea  hatred,  67f. 

Classical  Greek.  591,  693 ;  literature, 
691. 

OlaudioB  (Empeior),  GIO*  613,  654- 
667.  768,  789,  796,  802,  818,  880, 
989. 

Claodiiu  LytriaB,  800-803,  804. 
day,  61,  iSQf,  m,  379,  432,  464,  471, 

484,        665,  826 ;  tablet,  U4, 128, 

828. 

Cnean,  oleannem,  82,  1S2,  125,  143, 
144, 161, 197, 202f.  208, 216,  237  383 
856.  620,  525,  621,  666f.  720;  and 
nnclean,  14Sf,  202,  208,  237,  520 
660 :  and  unclean  animals,  lUX,  179, 
S22.788. 

aeanlinem,  240,  720,  732. 

Cleanung  (purification),  639,  SL4, 917. 

CleantheB.  415,  796. 

Clement  ot  Alezuidria,  173.  411,  693, 
5^.  601,  652f,  701,  708.  716,  781. 
744,  901,  908,  918,  928f.  y27f. 

 of  Philippi,  874. 

 of  R<iine,  594f ,  658.  773,  832, 874, 

889 ;  Firet  EuitiUe  of,  595, 646. 668, 
700,  766,  772f,  781,  815.  874,  902; 
Seoond  Epiitle  of,  658. 

Clementine  literature,  66S,  785. 

Cleopatra,  609. 

 daughter  of  Antiocbns  IIL.  532. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  49L 
Client  of  the  deity,  871.  S75f. 
Cloak,  460,  560,  W?.  914,  94a 
Clod,  406. 

Clothes,  clothing,  111,  140.  166.  183. 
186,  204.  236,  241.  276,  282, 489, 659. 
661.  691.  707,  763,  885,  904.  lee 
Garments ;  change  of,  161 .  200. 347 ; 
<orei(m  667  ;  holy,  161,  200  ;  origin 
of,  139f;  religious  significance  of, 
569;  rending  of,  75,  110.  276,300; 
special,  167,  161;  unclean,  161; 
washing  of,  181, 166, 183,  200.  203- 
2(K)  316  843. 

Clouds,  146,  176,  180,  183.  195,  201, 
219.  246,  292.  362-364,  390,  408,  417, 
439,  449,  468,  457.  463,  470,  478, 
504, 615. 529,  666,  (VTO,  691, 706,  m. 
841,  924,  929, 934,  988. 

Club.  663.  698,  773. 

CniduH,  803. 

Coal,  104,  408,  464.  476,  983. 
Coals  of  fire,  827. 


INDEX 

Coast,  28, 166,  172,  872. 877. 

Coast  Unds  (far  lands).  389,  44S,  461f , 

465,  470,  486,  488.  532. 
Coat,  42L 

Cock,  100.  409,  697,  740. 

Cock  crow,  697f ,  721f. 

Codex  Alezandrinns,  601 ;  Amiatinus, 
601 ;  Be7»,  598-601,  747,  777,  780, 
783,  786,  788-790,  793,  795,  797-799; 
Bobionsis,  601;  Ephrsmi,  601; 
Floriacensis,  601 ;  Munacensis,  601 ; 
Palatinus.  601 ;  Sinaiticua,  600f ; 
Vaticaniu,  600f ;  VercelleBsis.  601, 
747 ;  Veronensia,  601,  747. 

Coele-Hyria.  28,  79,  280,  548. 

Coffer,  276. 

Coffin,  684,  697. 

Cohort,  499.  613,  761.  800. 

Coin  in  fish's  month,  663,  716. 

Coinage,  116f.  609,  614, 616. 

Coins,  36, 116, 165.  360,  670,  666,  735. 

Cold,  111.  363,  410,  566.  583. 

Collection  for  the  Christians  at  Jeru- 
salem, 647,  665,  771,  777,  790,  798f. 
801,  817.  829,  832,  843f,  847f,  860. 
869. 

Colonisation,  60. 

Ccdony,  61,  77,  94,  607;  (Colonic) 
Bomu,  452,  614f,  792f,  786,  832, 
874. 

Colosse,  660,  771,  862,  868f,  871f.  674, 

900,  9SL 
Colosseum.  657. 

Cokwsians.  Epistle  to,  6Q2f,  772,  862, 
865f ,  866-871. 872, 899, 940 ;  authen- 
ticity of.  815,  862 ;  Christology  of. 
815,  840, 862, 868 ;  date  of,  657, 773. 
862;  false  teaching  attacked  in, 
650,  615,  862,  666,  8S-870,  890,  900. 
940;  place  of  writing,  772. 862  ;  re- 
lation to  Epheeians,  816,  862;  style 
of,  815,  862;  theology  of,  815,  862, 
872  ;  vocabulary  of,  U6,  862. 

Colour,  369, 981. 

Colt,  694,  717. 

Comet,  481. 

Comfort,  91,  849,  869.  876,  878.  939. 
Comforter,  as  title  of  the  Heasiah, 
704. 

Oommagene,  632. 

Commandment,  the   greatest.    661 , 

664.  695f.  719,  732,  788. 
Commandments,  79,  693,  867,  869,  tee 

I>ecalogue. 
Commentary,  gee  Midrash,  319;  on 

the  Books  of  the  Kings,  the.  315, 

321. 

Commerce.  ST..  55,  88,  110-112,  403, 

613f .  608,  628,  &59,  939. 
Commercialism,  109,  513f,  669. 
Common,  the  (oontrasted  with  the 

holy),  202.  612,  570,  689,  897. 
Common  Greek.  691-A98. 
Communion,    697.   tee  Fellowship ; 

feast,  651 ;  with  Christ,  647,  661 ; 

with  demons.  661 ;  with  God,  tee 

Fellowship  with  God. 
Community,  93,  210.  212,  503,  544f, 

629. 

 of  goods.  767,  780,  782. 

Comparative  method,  436. 
Oompcmtive  religion,  9, 83,  436,  4Si, 
43M28. 

Compaasion,  170.  460,  543,  548.  668, 

621f.  704,  708.  870,  878,  906. 
Oompemiation,  581.  705. 
Competition,  414. 


Compilatioo,  methods  of,  UL 

Complutenaian  Pd^^ott,  4S,  SOT. 

Complutum,  697. 
Conrntdeship,  414. 

Conceit,  651,  834-837,  84A,  84^  aSQL 
Conception  of  the  wtwld,  Jewidi.  3A. 
Concubinage,  270. 

Concubine,  63, 67, 164.  l«lf.  186^  MK. 
249,  270, 287. 961,  413,  422,  SBB, 

836. 

Condemnation,  811, 833f,  8&1,  697. 

Conduct,  93, 130^  873,  886,  904f,  9KL 

Conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool,  310. 

Coney,  303,  390,  «W,  788. 

Confession,  78,  93,  199,  213,  277,  IK 
362,  499.  638,  642.  M4,  563, 
825,  885,  693,  897,  919;  of  OnM 
638f,  919,  930;  of  fiaitl^  786;  cf 
sin,  tte  Sin. 

Confiimation,  19S,  632,  SGS. 

Oonfucdus,  186. 

Confusion,  137,  458,  845;  of  tvmt, 
126, 134, 146f ,  843. 

Congnigation  of  Ismel,  177. 

Congregation,  the,  124, 199, 30L  2211 
mt.TSfT,  487,  497,  907. 

Coniah,  tee  Jehoiachin. 

Conjectural  emendation,  43,  TGI. 

Conjunction  of  planets,  7Q1. 

Conquest,  tee  Canaan,  coaiqiHBt<£ 

Conadenoe,  7,  12,  139.  174,  40i,  416. 
558, 569,  640-642,  647,  661  .%S8. 96, 
729,  806,  808,  819,  827f,  836^  MQC 
849^  854, 882f,  910,  918^  98S. 

ConsdoosnesB,  150^  808. 

Consecrate  War,  wanioa.  S0,  29Bt 
445. 

Consecration,  105,  191,  193.901,30^ 
215,  367. 801,  894,  441.  643, 838,«GE- 

868. 

Conservatism  of  ritual,  173. 
Cousideratenees.  651,  828,  S40. 
CouBolatim,  782,840,  873:  oi  hni 

95,  337,  340,  660, 737. 
Conspiracy,  87,  296,  307-309,  321.  HL 

486,  539.653. 
Constellations,  353,  868.  MS.  4M. 
Consul.  256. 

Contempt  of  Court,  408. 
Continence.  632,  838-840. 
Contracts,  36. 

Contribution,  189,  tee  HeAve  ofiictiiff. 
Ccmtroveniy,  722,  74M.  7^756.  77» 

802,  804,  906i,  614,  838,  863.  SSi. 

888. 

Conversion,  eoDvert,  380,  60C,  I 
767.  769.  771,  7IW-788.  788  TX. 
833f.  840,  848f,  863,  868.  860.  «S, 
873.  876,  88S,  887, 889.  898,  asr, ». 

917f ,  93a 
Cook,  162. 
Ooponius,  666. 

Copper,  117, 189.  336,  380,  577.  CH 
Copyist.  126,  tev  Scribe. 
Cor,  115. 

Coral,  860,  S80.  407. 
Corban,  197,  689,  714. 
Cord,  360,  440,  tee  Bopa. 
Coriander,  181. 

Corinth.*63.  694.  603.  614,  846.  W 
660,  «6t,  771-778,  794, 1»-T».m 
S17, 819. 829f ,  883-896. 898. 80.  S« 
848-660, 8Btf ,  869,  87S.  876.  S«, 
92Z,  924 ;  CSinrdi  in,  ssr  ChMi^  ^ 
Corinth. 

Corinthians,  Fint  BDwOe  fcm  m. 
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ncitT^,  S15,  8S3 J  date,  6C7. 771>  832 ; 
nentiooed  in  I.  Clement,  594,  815, 
i32 ;  occasion  of,  832. 
rinthiiuui,  Seoond  Epistle  to,  849- 
i56 ;  autbentioity,  815 ;  cbamoter- 
Jt,ica,  849;  date,  667,  771,  84S ;  bis- 
oricail  b«duFround,  849 ;  nnity  of, 
m,  649, 854-856. 
rnuHimt,  308. 

m,  IS,  80,  109,  106,  111,  127. 168- 

L66,  210,  220,  222.  235,  240f.  266, 

m.  Sll,  335,  370,  403f,  448f,  452, 

156,  544-546,  664,  610. 081.  748,  790. 

MO,  906 ;  ship,  808;  spirit.  907. 268. 

mfield,  99. 

melian,  191, 931, 942. 

raeUus,  639,  647.  726,  7S0,  767f, 

r70,  776, 788f . 

mer-cUpt,  481,  494. 

>nkw-0tone,  864f . 

(mere.  120,  4S3.  498r;  of  tiie  aHw, 

MO,  580;  of  the  field,  207. 
met,  539. 

TonatioD,  266,  306,  699 ;  oath.  415. 

ronelia  Auttriaea,  804. 

irponte  petaaaahtf,  358.  •»  Soli- 

iftrity. 

irpM,  106, 144,  902f,  S16f,  388, 446, 
M9,  454,  456,  473,  480. 491. 517,  B63, 
»65,  574, 940. 

irruptioii,  41%  &S8f,  OBO,  660,  662, 
m,  704,  737,  837, 846-847. 
Tybantic  pbenomena,  647. 

■nmc^iolitamsm.  637. 

)tton,  308,  450. 

inch,  390,  660, 662. 607. 

>imoil  of  Osrthiwe,  606. 9S8 ;  of  ten, 

115 :  of  Trent, 

-  of  Jeruaalem,  602,  654-666,  76ef, 

r73,  776,  793f ,  818 :  decnM  of.  «46f , 

161.  769f,79»f,  799,  860.080;  letter 

lent  by,  647, 793f. 

>tiitoiU,  696,  802. 

uDterfeit  ooin,  904. 

uutetw  of  Huntingdon,  931. 

oiplet,  406-106. 

fuplingg,  317. 

'Une  m  Abijah,  736. 

uraee  of  priests,  107,  817 ;  of  priests 

ind  Levites,  76,  368;  of  smgen, 

166. 

art,  67,  104f,  109,  129,  4ffi,  788; 
:Thconiclee,45,86;  Historr  of  David, 
>,  45,  273,  394;  Udies.  -m,  422 ;  of 
fuBtice,  112, 357, 361, 438,  462f ,  4«8f , 
MX),  629,  646,  651,  671,  706.  716 ;  of 
ihe  Gentilee,  694-096,  935;  of  the 
Suard,  73,  475,  4^  490;  of  the 
Tabernacle,  222 ;  of  toe  Temple,  tee 
Peimple  oonrts;  of  the  woiDfln, 
»6,  753. 
urtesy,  623,  870. 
urtier,  416,  499f,  620. 
urtyard,  608,  740. 
venaat,  11,  87f ,  73, 76. 94, 99f,  125- 
■27,  129,  143-146,  IBOf,  154,  156, 
.99, 174, 178,188f,  194, 198, 801, 211f , 
m,  231,  234f,  2^,  356,  276,  282, 
)S7.  292.  308,  312,  384,  368f,  S60f, 
t88,  990,  462,  468,  470,  474,  481, 
[88f,  510,  616f,  580-532,  540f,  648, 
•86,  636f,  784,  819,  831,  825,  829, 
(61.  8»4f,  909,  936;  at  Horeb,  11, 
Si,  SStf;  at  Binai,  64,  168,  488, 
•10;  bafewMD  David  and  J<nuttiiaa, 
!S2 ;  bstmen  Tahweh  and  brad, 
X,  31,  87f .  61.  81,  m.  174.  188f, 


212,  231,  234  ,  884,  368f,  871,  880. 
468,  481,  488,  610,  582,  654,  586, 
636f ,  781 , 805 ;  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
11,  2M;  New,  tee  K«w  CoTenant; 
of  peace,  6l6t;  of  the  dead.  110; 
ratUied  by  sacrifioe,  99,  186,  812, 
381;  with  Abraham,  11,  21,  125, 
144,  150f,  334,  640,  784,  825;  with 
David,  368,  825;  with  death,  465; 
with  Levi,  11,  586:  with  Moses, 
640,  836;  with  Noah,  U.  22,  148f, 
463. 

Cover  the  lips,  6^ 
Ooverlet,  410. 

Coveting,  184,  705,  823,  866. 
Covetous,  oovetousnesa,  361,  649, 707. 

733,  867,  870,  877,  900,  806.  914. 
Cow,  209,  238,  376. 
Cowherd,  165. 
Cozbi,  227. 
Cnusus,  606. 

Create,  meMiiiw  at  word,  136, 

Creation,  12,  24,  121,  126.  133-188, 
141,  161,  184,  195,  297.  346f,  853. 
860,  363,  365,  S68t,  377,  369f,  397, 
399, 401,  464,  466, 476, 642,  746,  761. 
784,  812f,  624,  861,  864,  866,  883, 
890, 892, 904, 916,  981, 942 ;  doctrine 
of,  186 ;  double  narrative  of.  9. 126, 
183,  lS5f ,  138 :  e«ht  works  of.  lS5f ; 
narmtive  cf  jTlSS,  18fif.  138-140 ; 
narratim  of  F,  34,  125,  135-138, 
141,  346;  oat  of  nothing,  186,  868, 
897 ;  six  days  of.  12,  135-138. 

 passages  in  Amos,  135,  642, 651. 

 stories,  9,  13,  61,  67,  IBS,  186 

846;  Babylonian  origbi  at,  9,  67, 
185, 137f . 

Creator,  IS,  456,  561,  911,  tee  God. 

Creditor,  238, 861, 469,  463,  606,  788. 

Creed,  8,  93.  627, 90&4)06. 

Cm^ii^  things,  126,  187,  111.  881^ 

Creeeent  100. 

Cretafi  seript,  56. 

Oetans,  52, 114,  614,  778,  S87. 

Crate,  60,  54,  66,  145.  257.  367.  493, 

654,  61S,  TTS,  808,  881,  887f. 
Crew,  557,  608f,  878. 
Crime,  criminal,  96.989. 683,  733, 838. 
Crimea,  60. 
Criminal  negleet,  186f. 
Crinuon,  487. 
Crispus,  707,  833. 

Criticism  and  arobnokgy,  134, 148. 

Croeodile,  174,  364f.  61tf. 

 river,  28,  30. 

Crocus,  420. 

CrtSBUs,  61, 77.  460. 

Crops,  167,  222.  406,  400.  641. 

Cross,  the,  2,  11,  16.  154.  639-641, 
661.  667-469,  691f,  696.  731,  763, 
777, 808-813. 815,  820.  622,  824.  628, 
831. 883. 660.  661.  868-870, 897-899, 
908,919;  sign  of  the,  507. 

Crown,  266,^^.  308,  399,  404,  421, 
452.  455,  471.  482,  nOO,  578,  632f, 
841,  904,  930, 982,  934,  tee  Diadem ; 
of  glory,  904 ;  of  thonw.  686. 

Or^ciUe,  687. 

Cmcified  Mesnafa,  694,  807-813,  834. 
Crueifixion,  223,  606-610,  698,  741, 

787,  762.  811 ;  an  aococMd  death, 

Ml.  814,  8S3. 8B0. 
 tiie,  tee  Jem,  emcifirinn  of;  date 

of,6SS-6e7,8S7. 
OnuHf,  88,  US,  380,  87S,  ««,  406f, 


502.  506f,  610-m,  539.  548f.  666, 

664-567,  607.  609f,  629.  606,  733, 

620. 
Crusaders.  27. 
Cry  of  desertion,  096£. 
Crystal.  504,  931.  942. 
Cub.  566,  tee  Whelp. 
Cub  (Ezek.  XXX.  6),  514. 
Cubit.  115,  143,  260,  381,  397f.  618f, 

636.  707,  943;  of  EBeldel.  116; 

natural.  116;  Pendan,  lU;  royal, 

115. 

Cucumber,  481. 

Culture,  547, 619. 

Culture  heroes,  141, 146. 

Cultus.  45,  127.  397,  399,  686,  587- 

541,  544,  876,  tee  Worshipi 
OumanuB,  610.  665f. 
Cnmin,  720. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  63. 1S7.  llSf. 
146,  310,  373,  624 ;  soript,  86. 61,  B8, 
56f ,  134,  128f .  246.  328. 

Cup,  164,  386.  486,  493-496,  612,  665. 
556. 566, 567,  582,  730, 732 ;  Eucbtr- 
istio,  641,  604,  739,  84U;  meta- 
phorioal,668,8i»;of  Uenniv  687; 
of  salvation,  389: 

Cupbearer.  78,  330. 

Cup-hole,  263. 

Curds,  441f. 

Cun  ftk  a  ^rtanos.  880. 70B. 
Oureof  souls,  508,505. 

Curious  arts,  797. 

Curse,  6, 141,  I44f,  157,  161, 166, 184, 
199, 208,  216, 224-^,  232, 234, 341f . 
362,  269,  286,  200^  206,  302,  86% 
870, 372, 391,  396.  406. 408. 468, 473, 
484,  486,  493,  496,  499,  663.  567. 
577-579,  681,  686f,  623,  629,  660, 
711,  800,  643,  860. 659,  905,  942f ;  of 
the  Law,  641. 810, 833, 860. 

Cursing,  347-349,  391.  689,  740 :  God. 
210,  304,  348,  443,  tee  Blandiemy; 
of  patents,  206 ;  the  king,  804,  443. 

CurUin,  190,  1^,  261,  317.  430,  494, 
89& 

Cush  (Ethiopia).  146.  146,  810;  in 

AiaUa.  319.  445.  464. 
Cushan,  219,  360,  568. 
Cushan-Bidiathaim.  260. 
Cushion.  109,  674,  667. 
Cushite,  Cushites,  219,  201,  319f,  664. 
Cuspius  Fadus,  610,  666,  783. 
CuBtam(B),  60,  82-84,  87,  HO,  184, 

275,  488,  725.  762,  788. 795. 780, 802, 

642  856. 

—  U  does,  m,  US.  m-va,  m, 

706. 

Cut  a  eovenaot.  812. 
Cutbeaas,  810. 

Cutting  the  victim  in  two,  90,  150, 
312^469. 

Cuttings  in  the  flssh,  110.  287,  401, 

498,  639,  561. 
Cyaxares,  60f .  72,  565. 
Cybele,  206,  632f. 
Oyde  of  existence,  411f . 
^baU,  316. 327.  844. 
Cynies,  t^nioinn.  631,  812. 
Cypher,  496^ 
Cypress,  143.  430. 
Cyprian,  696.  601.  786, 901,  988. 
(hrprians.  617.  666. 

Cyprus.  5^  0^  90.  298. 46S,  477.  518. 

fi^  606, 613, 666, 668. 7«8£.  783. 780. 

791,  798. 799. 808. 
Oyrene.  63, 613, 668,  781, 780. 
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CyreniiuiB,  783. 

CyrU  Lukar,  601. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  928. 

 of  Jeruaalem,  596,  726. 

CyruB,  47.  61,  77f,  170,  301,  m,  326, 
327f,  393, 446,  450,  46(M62, 464, 487, 
494f,  522f,  525-629,  531,  672f,  748, 
cylinder  of,  77,  572  ;  decree  of,  77f , 
246,  314f,  319,  322,  325,  328;  re- 
turn from  exile  under,  see  Ketum 
fnnn  exile. 

D  (MS)>  aee  Codex  Beiue. 

D  (Pentateochal  Document),  126-131, 
tee  DeuteroQomic  Code,  Deuteron- 
omy; Josiah,  Law-book  of;  and 
E,  126:  and  J,  126;  and  F,  126. 

S  text,  099. 

DagoQ,  178,  268,  276,  286>  316. 
Dagon-takala,  269. 

Daily  bread.  706 ;  norifioe,  see  Sacri- 

fioe. 
DaintieB,  407. 
Dalmanutha,  690, 714. 
Dahnatia,  613f . 
Dam,  169. 
Damage,  186. 
Damaris,  796. 

DamaaouB,  26f ,  29,  S3,  55,  58f,  63,  68- 
71,  74,  111.  149,  243,  298f,  801,  808t, 
909,  m  356, 442, 444, 448f,  492,  494, 
513,  620, 634,  548  660,  562,  656,  669, 
669,  683,  690,  727,  767f,  784,  786f, 
802,  866,  868;  plain  of,  83;  olotfa, 
550;  gate.  670. 

Damp,  482. 

Damozi,  631. 

Dan  (plaoe),  27,  32, 07, 78, 149. 319, 243, 

269,  291,  298,  SOQf,  478.  041,  668 ; 

camp  of,  31, 269. 

 priesthood  of.  171,  269. 

 son  of  Jacob,  166. 

 tribe  of,  66,  86,  161,  214f,  24S, 

249,  259.  36S,  967.  ,360,  aB6f.  318, 

521,938. 

Dance,  103,  181,  266,  270,  382,  288, 

388,  392,  396,  422. 
Dancing.  66,  100,  103,  278  ,  422,  628, 

7U.  84L 

Daniel,  296, 488, 609, 522-531, 533. 666, 
786,  788,  898 ;  and  Belsbaxzar,  627f ; 
and  I^ioB,  628 ;  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, BSi^27 ;  confession  of,  630 ; 
in  the  den  of  lions,  628 ;  interpreter 
of  dreams,  525-627 !  loyalty  to  the 
Law,624f ;  not  mentioned  in  Ekxdeoi- 
asticuB,  622 ;  three  friends  of,  623, 
625f,  898;  vidonB  of,  628-638. 

 Book  of,  38,  46-48,  94, 106,  SG2, 

366, 396,  431-434,  463,  500,  623-633, 
662,  605,  661,  716,  720,  926,  936,  938, 
941 ;  an  apocalypse,  46-48,  424,  431- 
434,  606 ;  and  the  problem  of  suffer- 
ing, 47;  author,  38,  432;  autborBhip, 
Wt;  date,  48,  106,  622f,  637;  de- 
scription of  happy  future,  438 ;  his- 
torical background,  523;  historical 
inaocuradeB  in,  522-^,  527f;  lan- 
guage of,  36f,^(KS;  place  in  Old 
Testament  Canon,  88, 622 ;  purpose 
of,  433,  623,  606 ;  survey  of  history 
in,  48, 623 ;  naions  in,  432, 538, 630- 
633. 

Danites,  65,  204,  259,  267,  260. 
Dan-jaan,  293. 
Dante,  267, 481, 434. 
DaoQbe,618. 
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Daphne,  see  Tahpanhes. 

Daric,  116,  315. 

Darius  I.  (Hystaspis),  61,  77f,  116, 
245,  315,  323,  327f,  337,  523,  528f, 
531,  672,  574f,  748 :  decree  of,  328 ; 
III.,  61f,  79;  the  Mede,  622.  627f. 
530f ;  the  Fersian,  8^ 

Darkness,  135f,  160, 177,  398,  349, 368- 
360,  363,  875,  388,  395,  406,  4^,  466, 
470,  561,  553, 561,  664, 677,  583,  628, 
707. 732, 740.  745f,  758,  798. 851, 866- 
868,  899,  914,  916f.  924. 936 ;  at  the 
Crucifixion,  698;  dagoe  (rf,  138, 174, 
176;  powers  of,  SI. 

Dart^867. 

Darwin,  8. 10; 

Date  of  the  Cnioifixion,  61^-607, 837 ; 

of  the  Last  Supper,  653. 
Dates,  423, 694. 

Dathan  and  Abiram,  13, 123.  201, 213, 
220f ,  227,  382, 89L 

Daughter  of  Abraham,  734. 

Daiu;hter-in-law,  733. 

Daughters,  108-110, 158,  209,  227,  422, 
4^,  619,  733,  839 ;  inheritance  of, 
227f ,  230 ;  irf  Jemsalem,  738  ;  of  men, 
142,  4.34. 8^ 

David,  21,  31,  44f,  67,  65-C7,  69f,  73, 
75,  81,  86, 96,  lOOf,  106, 111-114, 130, 
122, 127, 162, 165f,  174, 180, 182, 184, 
215,  217,  220,  224,  226-228,  244-247, 
258f ,  264, 26fr-268, 273f ,  277-«»0, 307- 
809,  314-318,  327.  364,  366-368,  372, 
376,  381-883,  386,  387f,  391-396,  403, 
412,  427,  438f,  468,  485,  487,  510, 
616f,  637,  86«,  677.  641,  668,  684, 
696, 701,  726,  738, 779, 784f ,  792 ; 
a  prophet,  779 ;  ancestry  of,  48,  281, 
383 ;  and  Abigail,  284 ;  and  Absalom, 
67,  389-291,  295,  367.  396;  and 
Achish,  66, 283, 285 ;  and  Batbsheba. 
67,  289,  294,  381,  400 ;  and  Goliath, 
30,  31.  66,  281f,  292,  366,  396;  and 
Jerusalem,  31.  67,  86, 170,  234,  258, 
282,  287f,  290,  316f ;  and  Joab,  67, 
287. 289-295 ;  and  Jonathan,  66, 282f, 
286;  and  Michal,101,  282,  284.287f ; 
and  Nabal,384;  and  Nathan,  20,  67, 
86,  288f,  294, 316,  426 ;  and  Sunuel. 
66,  280f,  307 ;  and  Saul,  20f,  31.  44, 

66,  244,  280-286 ;  and  Solomon,  67, 
75,  289,  294f,  318 ;  and  the  Philis- 
tines, 66f ,  111,  367, 281-388, 385-388, 
292. 816, 460;  and  the  Psalter,  0.  44, 
86,  841,  366-W8,  876,  381,  807,  411, 
418,  696,  779 ;  and  the  religion  of 
Israel,  73,  86,  387f ;  and  Uriah,  67. 
289,  868,  38U;  army  of,  114,  289, 

291,  806.  S18;  as  musician,  44,  66, 
281,  867,668;  as  poet,  44,386f,366- 
368  ;^be(X»Dee  king  of  Israel,  57,  67, 
86, 112f ,  387 ;  becomes  king  of  Judab, 
66f ,  386,  315 ;  career  of,  66f ,  86,  245, 
281-296,  316-318,  468 ;  census  of,  13, 
48,  220,  298,  316f .  368 ;  character  of, 

67,  86,  264,  286,  290, 374,  876 :  cove- 
nant with,  388,  825;  death  of,  294f, 
779;  el^  on  Abner,  44  ,  287,  367; 
elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  18,  44, 
286,  341,  367,  439;  empire  of,  HI, 
127.  188,  387f,  580 ;  family  troublee 
of,  67,  86,  289-291,  368;  heroes  of, 

292,  316;  house  of.  113, 170.  300, 
429,  441f,  683,  696,  702,  726,  763, 
779 ;  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  48. 
76. 122,  245,  250,  368,  376,  378 ;  last 
wtnds      202, 307, 376 ;  meaning  of 


Ub  name,  281 ;  ofEoen  of,  US,  380. 
203f,  296, 318 ;  outUw  life  of.  SI,  «i, 
86.  245,  266, 283-286,  S15 ;  pcJyi^ffiT 
of,  67,  284, 287, 289 ;  predicts  naa^ 
rection  of  Jesus,  779 ;  prepanCKE 
for  building  of  Tanide,75.317f.36«, 
394;  religion  of,  86,  100,  106,  IS. 
245,  282,  285,  288-290,  292f,  SIC 
367 :  story  of,  20f,  66,  86, 122, 3«5f, 
278^  314;  throne  of.  337,  339,  3H. 
60(^779;  tombof,779;  vietonest^, 
46,  66f,  09,  111,  287.  SU.  38B-U. 
316, 383,  649; 

David,  sons  of,  106,  US,  215,  380,  SS, 
296,316,318.394. 

David's  ooort,  histoiT  of,  9,  46. 273, 
289-292,294. 

Davidic  dynasty,  48,  S8S,  373,  ». 
394.  427,  441,  602;  monaxch.  moe 
arety,  49,  127,  427,  443.  487,  XI; 
Psalms,  44,  341,  366-368,  381,  6H; 

Dawn,  106, 100,  270,  349,  96S,  3G&,38t. 
383, 422, 470, 645,  561.  677, 798 ;  eye- 
lids of,  349, 383;  goddesa  of  tbe,3Q. 
446 ;  wings  of  the.  383,  396. 

Dawn  myth,  349. 

Day,  uf,  136f,  149,  ISOt,  M».  X», 

377.  384,  395,  551,  S8S;  {i.t.  year; 
606,  630f,  935;  of  Atooemoit,  11. 
104-107,  127.  131,  19M,  !»,  Sltl, 
205f,  210.  326,  623,  662,  737,  756, 
803,  894-896, 900 ;  of  Jodfi;mexit.3n. 

378,  4S6i  705,  706.  721,  779,  796,  &S. 
861, 909, 914, 924, 92G,  sec  Jud^ieDi. 
the,  liast  Judgment ;  at  Pe&teeoK, 
638,  647f,  745.  766.  778,  alT. 
826,  887 ;  of  the  hotd,  13.  46,  fiC 
649,  718,  779,  828.  8S0.  979,  9(« 
9S2f;  (rf  Yahweh,  46.  72,  3aaf,4£. 
4Slf,  438,  440,  446,  481.  4aGf,  M, 
644-646,  661,  556,  5ttl,  66S,  SeO-Cl 
583,  687. 

Daybreak,  disappeam&oe  of  spiiits  sL 

160. 

Daysman,  36^ 

Dayspring,  726. 

Deaconess,  829,  883, 

Deacons,  643, 645f ,  6D0,  783,  873. 8Kt. 

Dead,  18,  UO,  149, 24Qf,  S74.  301,  SaS, 

403, 404,  406, 438.  446.  454.  470.  CZ, 

480,  483,  507, 661-6BS.  6SS.  716, 8E. 

828,  868,  876,  878. 929,  9M,  ML 
Dead  body,  see  Come. 
Dead  Sea.  36f.  SU,  64,  70,  IM.  \C- 

149.  1^  160,  170^  ITS,  n\  SH. 

226,  229,  232f,  360f,  371,  S84,  »« 

387,  448.  458,  486.  49^.  517,  S9K. 

546.  548f,  003t  066,  688,  CIO,  72: 

905f. 

Deaf,  deaftaeaa,  806.  <17,  466, 499, 4£ 

736. 

Deaf  mute,  690. 

Death,  8,  83,  131,  140f,  lOOf,  162,  IH. 
173.  193,  302,  212,  221f.  243,  SC. 
280,  344f,  848f,  352,  365-357,  aSK. 
369-S71,  377f.  381f,  403,  406,  40. 
415-417,  405.  459.  481,  483f,  609.  Mi 
566,  667,  677,  649,  6^  687,  6&L 
745,  702,  759,  779,  788,  807,  8MI^  ni 
822-824,  826,  830-837.  843, 845-Mr, 
849-853,  864,  873,  876,  878,  887,  8R. 
895,  897f,  900,  907,  900,  91<l  9Ut 
929,  g32f,  937,  940-943;  abofiSoasL 
845,  846 :  dosfatoyB  naa^ 
tion  with  God.  3i^,  STO,  3^.  M. 
458 ;  i.e.  itestileDce,  483f.  KB;  U 
poiem.  306;  uf  GhrtR^  a 
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I  to  bbe  devil.  888,  we  Ohrirt, 
bh  <rf,  JesoB,  death  ot ;  of  Egyp- 
.  firatbom,  17a,  170-178;  ongin 
I38f ,  846 ;  praialty,  106, 108, 110, 
129, 139,  144, 164, 171, 188, 198, 
a08,  210,  279,  347,  607,  649,  760, 
767, 773f ,  800, 802, 887, 8NL  887, 

mi.  361,  400,  436,  m,  822, 843. 

891, 897;  prematon.  aa  paoiah- 
it,  361,  367f ;  Mntenoe,  614,  649 ; 

of,  300^  847;  tenon  of,  358 ; 
^  of  «U,  356,  413,  416;  the 
ler,  481 ;  to  sin,  643,  8U,  822f , 

910;  with  Chrifft,  660,  828f.847, 

861,  864,  869. 
,  263,  258, 280,  397. 
ah.  Qune  of  Kebekah,  161,  261. 
rophetew,  100, 106. 112, 161. 173, 

28U,  269,  384;  wng  of,  9.  18. 
»,  86.  166.  349,  XUf,  8G«,  361f. 

lOQ,  112,  211,  238,  306,  400,  466, 
649.  667.  70Cf,  870f.  906. 
tr,  110,  459,  483,  7S3, 736. 
ogae,  11,  21, 44,  64,  99, 101, 106, 
136, 18^185, 189f,  194,  208,  231, 
:,  276,  337,  861,  396, 488, 765, 867, 

)oIit,  30,  38,  687f,  690.  704,  773. 
Bed  wife's  sister,  207. 
t,  167,  479,  481,  542,  782. 
•tion,  147,  168,  157f,  163,  252, 
*  846. 

Dber  26th.  Westeni  date  for  birtii 

)hriBt,  6IQ. 

lals^tom,  116. 

npoeition,  winfnlnnM  of,  366. 

«,78,  628, 630,  726,  869. 

1,  Dedanites,  166. 461,  493,  SO. 

atim,  88. 161 ;  of  tiie  walls,  79, 

of8ale,U8,488f. 

the,  136, 137, 348. 848,  868, 368f , 

378. 

tbu^  of  Ood.  834.  990;  of 

t.  213,  298. 

the  hands,  39,  203.  223,  324. 
ment,  130f,  183,  196,  204.  307. 
,  216f,  241,  484,  617.  516£,  666, 
664,  666,  680f,  720,  782.  748, 
,  799f,  see  UtudeaimesL 
icy,62a 

h,  79,  268. 

tr  to  Satan,  648f,  837,  850. 
iranoo,  260,  266,  277,  377,  879, 
381,  385,  438,  442.  445,  464, 467, 
463-466,  467f.  470(,  480.  667, 
562f. 

i.  655,  797,  838 ;  oraole  at,  42a 
the,  52,  64,  5Gf,  164, 170,  460. 

e,  13, 135, 141-146,  297, 368, 468, 
730.  910.  914f:  hiBtwimty  of, 
148. 

Eoriee,  33,  61.  133,  141-144; 
ylonian  origin  of,  9,  61,  67, 133, 
145 ;  oompoeite  character  of.  9, 
133, 143-144 ;  noD-BiUioal,  143f. 

I,  870f,  887. 
»r,C32. 

xius  (3  Jn.  12). 933;  (Helleniatio 
er),630. 

riua  L  (Soter).  538,  683,  6071 ; 
608 :  III.,  606. 

zius  the  nlTeraaiith,  798,  847, 


Domigods,  188, 143,  446. 
DeonoBiaoal  poneesion,  668,  708,  715, 

728. 784, 764f,  796, 797. 
Demoniacs,  682f,  687,  692,  684.  708f, 

730f ,  743. 
Demonoloey,  317. 

Demona,  devils.  83,  88.  94f,  104. 136, 
160.  203f,  306, 308. 348, 804.  387, 891, 
446,  543.  Slf,  661,  668,  666f,  683, 
686-687,  090, 693,  70ef,  728,  731,784, 
736,  754,  840-843,  867,  870, 905, 9SSf, 
tee  Evil  spirits;  fellowship  with,  651, 
841. 

Demosthenes,  34,  591, 608, 
Demotio  script,  53. 

Den.  166,  XS,  363,  485,  665 :  of  lions, 

94,  628 1  (rf  thieves,  480,  639; 
Denariae,  U6f,  696. 717, 983. 
Depravity  of  the  Gentile  worid,  619, 

£0.9 

Derbe,  768,  793-794,  788. 8B7. 933. 

Dervishes,  107,  278. 

Descent  into  hell.  866,  911. 

Desert,  27f,  Slf,  34f,  60,  63,  66,  78,  82, 
86f,  89,  92,  95f,  104,  141,  148,  l&Of, 
179. 214,  218,  226,  256,  303,  886,  391, 
448, 450f ,  456,  462,  472,  630,  546, 
660,  665,  682,  685,  688.  JM  Wilder- 
ness. 

Desertion,  73,  475,  485,  488,  480. 

Desire  of  women,  the  J)32. 

Despotidespotism,  sM  Tyrant,  tyranny. 

Destiny,  6£»;  (god),  472. 

Destroyer,  the,  361,  841. 

Destruction,  546,  984,  943;  of  the 
world  hj  fire,  717, 916. 

Detmninism,  404. 

Deutero-Isaiah,  tee  Second  Isaiah. 

DeateioDomio  Code,  37,  74f,  79,  99, 
106, 112, 124, 129, 131,  211. 313, 618; 
editor,  346,  260;  Befonnaticn,  lee 
Joaiafa's  Reformatioa ;  (Deatenmo- 
mistic)  point  of  view,  46f,  75,  360, 
262, 264, 257. 269f,  277.  294,  296,  298- 
801,  800-813;  aohool,  75,  188,  253- 
3B6, 378, 388;  atyle.  46. 136, 139, 176, 
331f.241. 

Detiteronomist,  75, 168. 178f,  360,  353- 
266,  257,  369,  277,  299,  307-309,  374. 
Deateronomy,  Book  of,  11. 46,  47, 74f, 
87.  89f,  102, 106, 108,  121, 128f,  126, 
128-131.  179.  184f,  196,  206,  311, 
228-230,  231-243.  245,  261,  273,  303, 
810-312.  396, 436,  474.  480.  601,  604, 
506,  511,  587.  631,  693 ;  aim  of,  46, 
89f ,  138,  131 ;  and  Ezekiel.  11,  47. 
129;  and  idolatry,  74f,  128f,  131, 
287,  31U,  474,  480;  and  JE.  136, 
128.  130.  3Slf,  236  :  and  Jeremiah. 
11,  46,  76,  90,  128f,  181.  2Slf,  286, 
474,480-482;  and  Josiah's  Reforma- 
tion. 45f,  89f,  128f,  231,  312,  474. 
601 ;  and  F,  47,  128.  129f.  182,  233, 
236,  341 ;  and  the  Aramaic  papyri, 
2S2 ;  and  the  oentralisatioQ  of  wor- 
ship, 46,  76,  89f,  102,  106, 138f,  131. 
187. 196. 230, 232. 236f ,  339,  254,  312, 
449, 474, 506;  and  the  earlier  legis- 
lation, 46,  90,  126.  128f.  184,  232; 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness,  130, 196; 
and  the  priesthood.  106,  134,  126f, 
129, 215, 232,  236, 238f,  812 ;  author- 
ship, 74,  89f,  231,  312;  composite 
character  of,  46,  231f,  236,  242f ; 
ocmtents,  11, 381 ;  date,  74,  89. 128f, 
231f,  WSti  discovery  of,  4Sf,  74f, 
1S8,  103;  tmnuuiitiMMiiBm  of,  90, 


136,  336,  238-241,  280;  influence  of, 
45f,  90,  129,  661 ;  its  debt  to  the 
prophets,  46,  90,  131,  341,  436; 
name,  231 ;  origin  of,  128 ;  place  in 
the  Canon,  37  ,  45,  231 ;  relation  to 
Josiah's  Law  Book,  46,  75,  128, 
231f ;  teaching  of.  45,  90. 108, 128f, 
131, 186,  231f.  334 ;  the  original.  45, 
233. 

Devil,  see  Satan. 

Devils,  Bte  Demons. 

Devoted  things,  233. 

Devotuig      todestmotloD),  we  Ban. 

Devotion,  93. 

Dew,  29,  31,  263,  363,  394,  421, 
642,661i. 

Diadem,  191,  289,  860,  889.  577,  904, 

tee  Crown. 
Dial,  311. 
Dialects,  691, 615. 
Dialogoes,  20,  25,  419f.604. 
Diamcmd.  942. 
Diaries,  14,  78. 
Diaspora,  see  Dispersion. 
Diatessaron,  122,  696, 600,  715. 
Diatheke,  896. 
Dibon,  224,  229f,  448,  493. 
Dibon-gad,  229. 
Dictation.  42,  698,  880.  988. 
Dictator,  614. 

Didach^  306,  399.  661,  594,  696,  602, 
640-643,  646,  668,  707,  782,  766,  781, 
783.  786f,  791,  848,  908,  923,  034f. 

Didactic  character  of  Helweir  his- 
tory. 31 ;  literature,  18. 

Dido,  803. 

Didymus,  769. 

Dies  Iro!,  670. 

Dietary  rules,  62U  7S1.  788. 

Digging,  224. 439. 

Diggii^r  thriMigh  w^,  178. 6S8. 

Dimon.448. 

Dinah,  134, 168,  160f. 
Dinner,  23, 164,  404. 
Diocesan  episcopacy,  646. 
Diocletian  pereeoution,  596. 
Diogenes,  G3-,  ;  Lsrtius,  604. 
Dion,  33. 

Dionysiiu  Exiguus,  662. 

DionysiuB  of  Alexandria,  692,  597f, 

901,  938 ;  the  Areopagite,  796. 
Dionysus,  216,  637,  648. 
Dioscuri,  804,  «M  Heavenly  twins,  the. 
Diotrephee.  922. 

Diive,  18,  446,  480-482.  485,  490,  493. 

513-616,  661,  660.  711,  939f,  see 

El^ty,  Lamentation. 
Disaster,  tee  Calamity. 
Discerning  of  iiniitB,  tee  Proving  of 

spirits. 

Disciples  of  JenuB,  9.  13,  604,  663, 
664-ffrO,  683-686.  690-692,  694,  697, 
704,  710.  713,  715f,  722.  728f,  731- 
733,  736,  738-742.  747-752,  764f, 
757-766,  806,  910. 

DiBciplesbip.  685.  691.  708,  710,  736, 
686 ;  aspirants  to,  708,  731. 

Discipline,  93,  96f,  111.  160, 535,  540f, 
556, 627,  647-649, 836. 866,  861,  879, 
886f ,  899f,  906. 

Discretion,  344,  403. 

Disease,  76,  99,  160,  197,  202,  276, 
348,  390,  444,  448,  600,  648,  663, 
687,  709. 882. 

Disguise,  167,  286,  301,  813. 

Dish.  190, 7S3,  73& 

Dishoii,81 
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DuhoDMlr,  SOS.  SU,  6B9.  B«a;  73S> 
767. 

Diwbediinice,  66, 106,  U9f.  177, 197f, 
2U6, 212.  SSlf,  266, 278,  280.  296, 

456, 481f,  489, 491,  G22,  708,  749, 
754f,  785,  792.  805,  822,  827,  8S3, 
855,  864,  866,  880.  890-892,  899, 
924. 

Disobedient  prophet,  the,  67*  225, 

247,  301,  312. 
Dupensaticm,  865. 

DisperBion,  62,  92,  94,  100.  106,  212, 
880.  S88.  S91,  443,  446,  464, 
458,  463,  466,  468,  471,  473,  512, 
544,  546.  660,  S62f,  5n,  578-580, 
686,  608,  625f,  660,  752,  767f,  770, 
786,  792,  796,  800^  806.  806,  813. 
901,  906,908. 

Display.  666. 

Disniption  of  the  Kingdcm.  40.  67, 

75,  81.  86.  166,  S43,  HSf,  a98-«M. 

426f,  442,  617. 
DithTTftmb,  612. 
Dittography,  43,  666»  fiTOl 
DiuB,  246,  297. 
Divui,  109.  550. 
Dives,  660,  726.  739,  786,  76ft 
DivinatioD,  lOOf,  158,  161.  185,  187. 

198,  226,  310,  404,  417,  4S8f.  612. 

661,  580,  634,  795. 
Divine  animals,  628. 
 names,  134f ,  276 ;  their  place  in 

Fentateuohal  analysis,  123-126. 174. 

 rwht  ot  kings,  630. 

Diviners,  236,  239,  276,  464.  496,  626, 

661. 

Division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes, 

249,  263f;  of  labour,  111. 
Divorce,  106,  113.  240,  271,  829,  466, 

478,  631,  686f,  621,  666,  674,  683, 

705,  716f,  735f,  838. 
Docetn,  Docetism,  Docetists,  644, 668, 

766,  763,  873,  916,  919. 
Does,  283. 

Dogma,  85,  93:  in  pfunn  religi<»i. 

(S7f,  631. 

Dogs.  130,  142.  340,  264,  387,  304, 
807,  416,  633f,  690,  714,  916;  (figur- 
ative). 707.  943;  (f.e.  Jews),  874; 
Jewish  term  for  Gentiles,  874,  943. 

Domitian,  680f,  666-667,  716,  764, 
776,  804,  868,686,  908.  9SS.  926^  932, 
936,  939. 

Domitilla,  776. 

Door,  128, 177f,  186, 317,  222,  376. 421, 
619.  734,  764,  795,  931;  (*.«.  oppor- 
tunity), 870,  931. 

Doorkeepers,  109,  316,  326,  329f.  368, 
469. 

Doorpost,  102, 109, 128,  178, 186,  S8& 

Dor,  28,  267, 396.  416. 

Dorcas,  78& 

Doric,  691. 

Doaitheus,  340. 

Dothan,  80,  69,  163,  306. 

Doable  portion,  239,  S74,  SOS. 

 tradition,  672. 

Doablet,  405. 
Doubt,  764. 
Dough.  826,  837. 

Dove,  136,  142,  144,  197.  303f,  365. 
882,  tiO-422.  469,  470,  493,  666, 666, 
682,  ue  Pigeon;  a  name  for  Israel, 
656. 

Dovecotes.  470. 
Dove's  dung,  306. 
Dowry,  ttll,  299,  438,  6601 


INDEX 

DoxologT,  366.  379,  886,  891.  896, 
651.  654,  818,  825,  880f,  876.  880. 
885,  900,  911,  936.  929,  9Saf.  986^ 
938, 

Drachm,  drachma,  116f,  735. 

Draco,  454. 
Drw-net,  666. 

Dragon,  24S.  SSO,  S40,  86Sf ,  386,  S90, 
401,  464.  466.  486.  SS6-937,  989, 
941;  the,  asd  the  woman,  SSBi; 
of  tbe  lower  ocean,  667, 

Dragon's  well,  830. 

Drama,  1,  20,  24,  342,  418f,  421f,  8?0. 

Drawing  of  anows,  100,  &Ul 

Dream-oracles,  157,  472. 

Dreams,  153,  157,  160,  162f,  189,  219, 
226,  237,  260,  26Sf,  396.  863,  386, 
414,  m-422,  429,  431.  466,  486, 
525f,  576,  606,  701,  770. 

Di«BB,  806,  439.  669,  888,  894,  909, 
gee  Clothes,  Garments. 

Dressing-room,  619. 

DrinlcTdrinking,  166,  181,  190.  467, 
505,  636,  662,  720.  828,  841,  900. 

Drink  offerings,  103,  217.  376.  466. 
480  887. 

Drinkiiig  feast,  168,  S87f;  tn»|^ 
159. 

 tbe  blood,  144. 370^  753. 

Dromedaries,  296. 

Dmw.  376,  438, 513. 

Drcoght,  13.  37,  50^  77,  343.  903,  488, 

545,  653,  585.  587.  639!,  706,  907. 
Drowning,  567. 
Drugged  wine.  688. 
Draidism.  616. 

Drunkai^,  407f  >  44%  460^  466,  637, 

649.  837. 

Drunkenness,  68f.  103,  163,  216,  376, 
284,  387,  386,  407,  466,  469,  482,  486, 
493,  689,  660,  666f.  779,  838,  842, 
866,888. 

Drusilla,  666,  801f. 

Druzee,  33. 

Dry  land,  187.  666.  574 ;  to*.  308 ; 

season,  111. 
Dryden,  602. 
Dual  number,  698. 
Dualism.  11.  434,  464,  632.  644.  SSL 
Dues,  79.  615,  set  Oostona,  Taxes. 

Tribute. 
Dugong,  216. 
Dulcimer.  536. 
Dumah,  46L 

Dumb,  domboesi,  469,709,726. 

Dung  gate,  83a 
Dongeon,  490,  580. 
Dooviri.  614,  796. 
Dim(nver),626;  Plain  cf,6M. 
Dust,  125,  133,  ISOf,  176f,  306,  349f, 

431,  449,  466.  458,  46U.  467,  473. 

649,  666,  670,  800,  847. 906,  91& 
Dwarf  juniper  tree,  484. 
Dwelling,  the,  123f,  126,  129, 131, 181. 

189f.  191. 194,  tee  Tabernacle. 
Dyes,  dyeing,  54,  189.  248,  420,  930, 

934. 

Dying  and  rising  god.  688, 6S1L 

 ^outh,  the,  SbL 

Dysentery,  236. 
Dyamas,  74L 

E  (Pentateudial  Document).  46,  48, 
126-128, 130, 138, 149, 168, 175, 313, 
303,  336;  andD,  126;  and  JT,  136f: 
chaneteristics  of,  48. 127 ;  oombined 
with  J,  136»  128 ;  data  o<,  45i  m  1 


ezpaDsioD  o(.  137f ;  leaidatioB  of, 
45,  127,  130;  wiittan  m  Nortbsn 
Kiudom, 137. 
Eor(B),  docmiMBtinUstcaieal  Inoki. 

346,  356,  273f. 
e  text,  600. 

Ea,  130,  143,  336 ;  Book  of.  130. 

Ea^  203.  354,  864,  37S,  390.  409b 
445,  463,  478,  499.  604,  SIO.  638, 
539.  665,  566f,  863,  031.  934,  936. 

 vision  of  Ezra,  863. 

Ear,  128,  178, 186,  193. 236,  366,  S78k 

380.  407f,  471,  663.  608,  TOl,  806. 
Earnest,  %.e.  instalment  m  pMn 

638.  860,  852,  860.  86S. 

Earrings,  100,  161,  193.  40T,  TOT. 

Ears  of  oom,  306,  456. 

Earth.  6,  34,  l36f,  139,  186,  101,  386, 
853,  409,  446,  461,  464.  4«7f,  47K 
664,  688,  705f.  787.  803-666.  80e- 
870,  904,  016.  933,  V34.  906;  god 
goddess,  494,  630;  maidep.  6»; 
mother,  638, 630 ;  auctwro^SU. 

Earthenware.  300.  808-906. 466,  4SS. 
488,  sea  Pottery. 

Bartlnaakek  IS,  37.  143.  158C  US. 
330C  363.  879i  303,  330.  337.  SSI 
360.  391,  438.  453.  456.  617,  MS. 
547,  653,  560,  564.  567,  583,  6». 
663, 788, 796.819, 030-933.9aS.8tti 

Earthworks,  479. 

Eaat,  139.  678;  wind.  180.  4H,  4»k 

610f.  614.  641f,  658. 
Easter,  179,  746,  764.  778.  881. 
Eating.  103,  106,  136-140,  144.  123- 

I66r.  164,  177,  181f.  168.  197-203. 

206,  SlOf,  216-230.  333,  337t  341. 

263.  272,  374f,  378f,  309.  306.  31£ 

381.  408,  413.  437f,  440.  442. 4M. 
473f,  483,  504f,  626,  £44,  «80i  <•<. 
739f,  742,  763,  768.  788C  838.  640- 
843,  859,  900.  $ee  FeMt.  Food. 
Sacrifice. 

 the  book, 604f,9S6;  the  a«K.75i 

EbaL  30,  146,  241.  353.  365.  746- 

Ebed-meleoh.  73.  476.  490L 

Eben^eier,  276f. 

Eber.  34,  227. 

Ebionitw  Gospel.  658.  TO. 

Ebionitee,  774. 

Ebony,  421. 

Bobatana.  338. 

Bodena.  700.  714. 

Eoi^«asteB.  Book  of.  18.  S4.  S&  47, 
92,  04.  341-345.  366, 397. 411-li;. 
418 ;  aim  of ,  346 ;  and  Greek  fki- 
k>eoi4iy,  94.  343 ;  and  Solonton.  IK 
84  If ,  4 1 432, 622 ;  and  the  pmUw 
ot  suflannff ,  47 ;  and  wcneo.  4l£ 
author  of,  94.  343.  411f ;  aatkr 
Bhh>,  343;  41lf ;  cananicttT  oC,  IR 
3^  343f,  411f :  eharaiKis  Mlits  oi. 
94,  343,  344,  411:  cr«ed  of.  411; 
cyniciam  of.  345 ;  ^te  ot,  342. 411: 
heterodoxy  of,  342  ;  int«rpaia6aw 
in,412-417;  hngoistiodiaactwt^ 
341f,  411;  name  of,  411;  mm 
Yahweh  not  used  in,  366,  411 ;  bcc 
pantheiatio,  411 ;  not  writasn  is 
metre.  41 1 ;  pessimism  of.47.9C>fc 
345,  397,  411f ;  uhikncvhy  of 
343-346,  411-419 ;  reaeots  dooto* 
of  immortality,  94,411;  susuliaM 
of.  21,  92,  94.  343  :  unitj  3fi. 
413:  value  of,  418. 

Ttoilmiiaetiral  jitM.  663. 
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t4f,  39,  m,  343-34S,  401,  411,  'S3B, 
103, 7  U ;  anthorof ,38 ;  Hebrew  frag- 
iientBof,36;  ptclogaBto,SIt;  trans- 
»tor  of,  37. 
leote,  921. 
leoticiflm,  634. 

lipse,  3^,  363,  481,  64S,  553,  663, 
98  741  934. 

it«y,  9^  107,  150,  378,  430,  429f, 
40, 503f ,  507, 633, 647. 685, 703.  761, 
79, 834,  642-844, 863,  800. 865. 
ih7ma,348. 

an,  m,  mf.  188f,  147,  466,  513, 

41,8S6,MS. 

n,  161. 

»Ba,  36,  506,  T04. 
>fication,  244,  841,  843-645. 
)in,  47,  56,  87,  70f,  76,  100,  111, 
J4,  148f,  154-167,  162,  171,  182, 
13,  223,  226f,  229,  233,  260,  262, 
K.  280. 288,  399,  903-305,  dfff,  300, 
17,  383,  387, 394, 387. 410,  445, 448, 
50f,  458,  471,  483f.  489f,  610,  513, 
I6f,  533,  546,  548f,  664f,  567,  580, 
m.  585, 939. 

>mites,  63,  70,  76,  78, 147, 155,  240, 
».  346. 348. 387, 458, 409,  555,  572, 

■ei,  324,  232. 581. 

ication.  86,  91,  U»,  170,  399.  614, 

U.  791. 

n»d1X.41& 

pea  of  the  Aeadf  358. 

r,  136,  364, 444, 46»,  460, 400,  TOT. 

ah,  287. 

aim,  44& 

ith-flhelialuTali,  448. 
sn,  65,26a 
iBm.  558. 

pt,  28-30,  36,  52-64,  67, 70^r4, 79, 
:,  90,  98,  100,  106f ,  110-114,  119, 
3,  law,  130,  147f,  153,  163-165, 
7, 100-178, 181,  193,  203,  307, 318, 
9,  354-236, 241, 248f,  251, 254,  276, 
S,  206, 280. 310-313, 316f ,  324,  337, 
0, 353. 381, 385-388, 390,  394,  406^ 
8,  44S.  44M50,  452,  454f,  456f, 
0,  463f,  467,  475,  477,  485f,  490- 
3,  498,  50O-50a,  507, 510f ,  513-615, 
3f ,  S38,  539, 531-633, 535, 539-5^, 
8,  548,  650,  553,  560,  562,  566, 569, 
M,  591,  509,  606,  607f,  613.  615f, 

0.  632,  653,  659,  702,  730.  773,  778, 
^,841,864,898,913;  andAsg:^ 
f,  70-72,  310,  442  44&-450,  474: 
d  Babylonia,  see  Babylonia :  and 
peeoe,  62,  79;  and  Israel,  lee 
codoB,  the;  Isnel ;  and  Jndan,  see 
idah ;  and  neighfaoaring'  peoplee, 

;  and  Paleetine,  S3.  54-^7,  59-62, 
,  116,  248,  524;  and  Persia,  62, 

;  and  Syria,  54-56,  5^1,  116, 

1,  S23f,  631-633 ;  and  the  Hittitee, 
,  55f,  160;  and  the  Libyans,  56; 
d  the  Peo^  of  the  »ea,  56 ; 
lied  Ham,  387,  390;  ohronolc«y 

53,  119;  dynasties  of,  52,  3, 
);  extent  of,  52;  gods  of,  54f, 
).  440,  402,  510,  690,  632,  80S; 
rtory  of,  52,  54-67.  59-62,  848 ; 
igB  of,  119f,  124;  land  system 
134,  166 ;  name  of,  52 ;  physical 
uaoteristios  of,  52,  139,  147,  169, 
1,406,46(^453.730;  nwe«in,52; 
igion  of,  S3,  54f,  67,  130.  164, 
>,  428.  SOT,  flaO;  wifldom  of,  ITO^ 
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^Tpt,  i.e.  Jaromlem,  93S. 

 son  of  Ham,  387,  390. 

Egyptian  aUiance,  113,  449,  4S3, 455- 
457,  834:  bondage,  63,  126.  ISO, 
160f,  I'm,  468 ;  influence  on  Israel, 
82,  84, 106,  135, 3^ ;  Jew,  leader  of 
the  aasasBins,  80O ;  monuments,  26, 
257,  482,  687 ;  soripts,  62 ;  Tenions, 
595,  601. 

Egyptians,  80,  50,  99,  115,  147,  151, 
1^167,  I69f,  175,  177f,  180,  318, 
239-241,  2S1,  255,  266,  296,  306  444, 
457.  463,  474, 490,  566. 

Ehud,  65,  360f. 

Ekion,  38, 71.*376f.  283.  304, 548, 560, 

58a 
El,  309. 
El  Elyon,  149. 

Eiioi,  isa 

El  Shaddai,  134f.  161,  161,  164.  174, 

see  Shaddai. 
Ehkb,  king  of  Israel,  68,  308. 
Elah,  Vtde  of,  31. 

Elam.  Elamitee,  50-61,  77,  148,  445, 

450f,  404,  613,  616, 529. 
Elasah,  487. 

EUth,  67,  71,  111,  140,  299,  800,  438. 

El-herith,  366. 

Elder,  the.  902. 921f . 

Elder  brother,  the,  718. 736, 811. 

Elder  John,  we  John  the  Prabytar. 

Elders  (HfAwew),  65f,  72,  74,  90, 112, 
134,  172, 177, 182, 188f,  199, 301, 321, 
259,  366,  269,  272,  277, 287,  291,  304, 
313,  318,  331,  35U,  415,  439, 453, 407, 
601,  500, 511,  544,  559, 660, 718, 780, 
740,  781,  783,  801. 

 t.e.  Old  Testament  sainte.  897 ; 

in  savage  tribes,  632 ;  of  the  Ohiuoh, 
646-647,  789f,  7e3f,  798f,  883f,  887, 
907. 931 ;  the  foar  and  twenty.  931, 
933,  935,  987;  the  seTsnty.  134, 
168s  188f,  313,  mt 

Elealeh,  339,  448. 

Elea8a,608. 

Eleazar  (martyr),  898;  rebel  leader, 
610:  son  trf  Asfon,  191,  220-222, 
227f,330,2S5,296;  son  of  AUnadab. 
277 ;  son  of  Bodo,  392. 

Elect  lady,  921. 

 One,  the  (i.e.  Messiah),  861 

Election,  92,  146,  630,  636,  638,  713, 
719,  721,  806,  825-637.  863, 870. 860^ 
901.  909 ;  of  Israel,  tee  Israel 
Electnun,  501 

Ele^,  16,  286f,  446,  448,  493,  tee 

Dirge.  Lamentation. 
Elemental  spirits,  37a  647,  660,  SOa 

869f. 

Elementary  truths,  803. 

Elements,  869 ;  of  the  world,  884,  see 

Elemental  spirits. 
El^hantiasiH,  235,  348. 
Elephantine,  79 ;  Jewish  Temple  at, 

79,  106,  232,  486. 
 papyri,  79, 118,  311,  330, 486, 563; 

relation  to  Deuteronomy,  79,  232. 
Elentheropolia,  32,  SSO,  664. 
Elhanan,  381,  292. 

Eli,  66,  200,  245,  357,  374-376,  283, 

289,  294f ,  30a  474, 48a 
EUab,281. 
Eliadab,  387. 
Eliakim,  see  Jebc^kim. 

 (house  steward),  4S3,  960l 

laiM  Lenta,  37. 
XHMhibk  70,  S31, 38S. 
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Elieeer  (Abraham's  servant)^  148-15a 

 the  prophet,  76L 

Elihu,  9.  342,  347.  361-363,  809; 
speeches  of.  342,  347, 861-363. 

Elijah,  21,  30.  45,  60,  73f,  76,  86-88, 
107.  128  130,  193,  246f,  275,  277, 
294, 300,  302-307,  320,  424,  426,  m 
687,  661,  682,  691f,  690,  7(».  UQ, 
716,  731, 836,  90T,  935 ;  a  mysterioaa 
figure,  302f ;  a  prophet  of  the  desert, 
86 ;  and  Ahab,  73,  87f,  96f,  30e~3W; 
and  Ahaziah,  69.  304  ;  and  Elisba, 
83, 74.  308,  305,  731 :  and  Jehoram, 
76,  307,  330:  and  Jezebel,  74,  308. 
688;  and  John  the  Baptist.  661, 
668, 682, 692, 7ia  715 ;  and  Obadlah, 
902f ;  aud  the  brought,  303f,  907, 
935 ;  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  3a 
74,  97.  302f ;  ascension  of,  247.  308f, 
305.  381 ;  at  Horeb,  74,  303 ;  at  the 
iWnBfisuration,  691,  715,  731 ;  calls 
down  nre  from  heaven.  247,  304, 
731.  935;  character  of,  86-89,  97, 
803,  436,  907:  demands  ezolosive 
worship  of  Yahweh,  87,  303;  de- 
nounces murder  of  Naboth,  87, 304 ; 
denounces  worship  of  Tyrian  Baal, 
73f,  67,  138. 130,  263,  294.  30ef,  436 ; 
despondency  of,  74,  218,  771.  826 ; 
fed  oy  ravens,  247.  SOS ;  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah,  302,  667,  692,  715, 
753;  mantle  of,  18a  303,  906; 
multiplies  the  widow's  cruses  247, 
303;  outruns  Ahab's  chariot,  303; 
prays  for  ram,  308,  907 ;  raises  the 
widow's  son,  247,  30S,  798 ;  saorifioe 
on  Oarmel,  73f ,  347. 303 ;  servant  of, 
303. 

EUm,  181. 

Elimelech.  271. 

Eliphaz,  160,  340,  348-354*  356,  SSSf. 

361,399. 

Elisabeth,  725-737;  and  the  Mug- 
nifioat,  726. 

Elieha.  21,  45,  69f,  74.  107,  118,128. 
I3a  246, 277, 294.  302^.  434,  438, 
539,  731,  936;  and  Elijah,  ffl,  74. 
303,  305,  731 ;  and  Hazael,  69,  306, 
305,  307;  and  Jehoram,  69f,  306- 
307  ;  and  Jehu,  69,  74, 303, 307. 426 ; 
and  Joash,  308f ;  and  Naaman.  69, 
306;  and  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  69. 
213, 426 ;  and  the  famine  in  Samaria, 
69, 306 ;  and  the  Shunammite,  305- 
307  ;  at  Dotban,  69,  306;  death  of. 
308;  miracles  of,  306f;  raises  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite,  308. 

Eliabah,  513. 

Elisheba,  735. 

Elkanah,  274. 

Elkosh,  561 

Ebiathan,  486w 

Eloah,  349, 355. 

Elohim  (proper  name  for  God),  95, 
133. 134r'128, 138,  1S1«  161.  376.  398, 
411 :  as  criterion  for  Pentatenchal 
analysis,  122, 124-126 ;  preferred  to 
YahwBh  by  some  later  writers,  366 ; 
substituted  for  Yahweh  in  Elo- 
histic  Paahns,  366,  376,  379f. 

Elohin>  (t.e;  spirits  of  the  dead),  83, 
443. 

 the.  139f,  142, 178,  238,  376. 

Elon,  66^387. 

Elmoenoe,  164, 833f,  852, 855. 
EI-Faran,  149. 
El-roi,  loa 
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Eltekeh.  59,  71, 3ia 
EIul,  106, 117,  323,  327,  332. 
ElTToaU,  632,  607. 
Elzevir.  507. 

Emancip*^  of  sl»ves,  9i8f,  839, 866. 
Embaltniiur,  162, 106^  im 
Embiyo,  S64. 
Emerald,  931,  942. 
Ememon,  13. 
Emesa,  801. 
Emim,  149,  233, 
Emmaus,  607,  741. 

Emotion,  IS,  24,  399,  409,  416,  478, 

482,  488,  512,  658,  628, 690-633,  635. 

639, 68S,  853,  883. 
Emperor  worsbip,  60S^  616^  690(,  775, 

786,  808,  679,  926,  928,  930,  936- 

938. 

Emptiness,  458,  665- 

Empty  txmh,  tbe,  669f,  €09, 13S,  741, 

&,  766. 8461. 
Eneaaiia,  377,  see  Feut  oC  Sediok* 
tion. 

Eadianter,  349,  625. 

EDcyoUoal  letter,  862. 

End  of  the  world,  630.  918. 

Endor,  30,  66,  285 ;  witch  of,  66,  285. 

Enduranoe,  863,  868,  877,  886,  697, 

908f,  906,  910,  929. 
Eoefflaim,  620. 

Enemies.  361,  874,  389-38S,  388,  391. 
393.  S86f ,  660,  562-666,  667,  708, 
827. 

Engines  (militeiylL  76. 
England;  175,  591. 
En-ganmm,  307. 
En-gedi,  149,  284,  390k  430.  62Ql 
^.bakkore,  100,  268. 
En-barod,  100,  263L 
Enjoyment,  411-416. 
Enmednranki,  141. 
En'misphafc,  149. 

Enoch,  141,  361,  660,  897,  9101;  934, 
4986. 

 Book  of.  8S,  46,  41L  433-435, 

627,  529,  637,  661,  670,  747,  762,807, 
864, 868, 909-911, 914f ,  9^,  936, 938, 
941;  angelolocT  of,  868,  909-911, 
924,924,  938;  date,  433;  oomponte 
diaraoter  of,  433 :  inflnenoe  on 
Jems,  661,  670;  influence  on  Jade, 
914,  923f;  Measiah  in,  433,  435, 
670,  747,  752,  807,  938;  original 
language  of,  36,  434;  problems  in, 
433;  peeudonymoua,  432;  Son  of 
Man  in,  483f.  637.  661.  070,  936 ; 
the  SindlitndoB.  488;  TsmoDB  of, 
434. 

Gnosh,  138. 

En-Rimmon,  684. 

En-rogel,  290,  294,  330,  583. 

Enngn,  215. 

Enthusiasm,  689,  641,  643,  647.  649, 
751,  802,  808,  812,  840,  888, 98L 

Envy,  163,  690,  844, 906. 

Eptenetus,  830- 

Epaphras,  830, 862,  868.  STOt. 

Epttphroditus,  646, 873-875. 

Ephah  (Bedouin  tribe),  470. 

 (measure),  115f ,  199, 201, 210, 216, 

220,  228,  272,  384,  440,  662. 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to  tbe,  772,  862- 
868,  872,  901 ;  authenticity  of,  603, 
815,  862:  caSled  by  M&roion  Epiutle 
to  the  Laodiceana,  862 ;  date,  657, 
772,  862.  865;  doctrine  of  the 
Ohanih,8Ut,  862,  864-667;  doctrias 


mHBZ 

of  redemptkm,  815,  868f ;  not  smt 
to  Ephesua,  862;  origin  of,  608, 
862;  place  of  origin,  ^^2,  862;  po»- 
aibly  an  encyclical  letter,  862,  901, 
929 ;  readers,  862 ;  relation  to  Colos- 
siauB,  815,  632 ;  style  of,  816,  862. 

Ephesua,  696,  639,  &6,  657,  744,  746, 
770f,  773,  775f,  794.  797-799.  818, 
830,  833f,  847-849.  857.  8S2.  871, 
916, 921f,  928-931. 

Ephod,  lOOf ,  191,  364. 369.  375,  379f , 
283,  288,  317,  537- 

Ephphatha,  690. 

Ephnem  Syrua,  601,  803. 

E^raim  (city),  756;  fnest  of,  see 
Torest  of  Ephrum;  gate  ot,  331 ; 
hill  country  of.  76 ;  Bdmt,  30, 361, 
267,296. 

 son  of  JoaeiA,  109, 134, 165. 

 (tribe),  65,  67,  76.  127,  161,  214, 

229,  263f,  257-359,  361,  2d3f,  315, 
883,  386f,  436,  441-443,  446,  448f, 
455,  474,  476,  480,  617,  621.  636, 
688-543,  665,58a 

Epbraimites,  65,  264.  367. 

Ephratb,  161,  271- 

Ephratbah,  394,  561,  702. 

Epic.  absMioe  tkm  the  Bible,  22. 

EpiotetaB,  656,  683. 694. 

EpicureaniRn,  411-413, 63tf . 

Epicureans,  607,  635,  796. 

Epicurus,  608f ,  63tf . 

Epigram,  341, 397. 

E%ay.  715,  769, 856,  Sea 

Emnuum  (mckname  for  Antioohaa 
EpiphsJieB),  386,  627. 

Epimenidee,  887. 

E[Hphanea,  tee  Hamath. 

Knphanius,  173, 6S3, 7^ 

Epinu,  772,  888. 

EfHsoopate,  646,  773. 

Episoopi,  799,  see  Bishop. 

Epstle  of  Jeiemiab,  603. 

Epistle  of  straw,  906. 

Epistle  to  Diognetns,  6B8. 

Epistles,  7,  60^. 

Eponymous  ancestors,  63. 

Equality,  649{,  804;  with  Ood,  873. 

Equinox,  652f. 

Equity,  m. 

Er,  163. 

Erasmus,  597. 

Erastus  (city  treasnrer),  830;  (Acts 
xiz.  22).  798,  830;  (3  Thn.  iv.  90), 
708,830. 

Eratosthenes,  607. 

Eri-aku,  148. 

Esarhaddon.  58-60,  72,  77.  120,  310f, 
327£  441  449. 

Esau,  63, 1^1, 146, 166f,  15ef,  162,  274, 
555,685,809;  sod  IsaMi,  134.  166f; 
and  Jacob,  21,  63,  134.  166f.  169f, 
641,  685,  825;  character  of.  166, 
899;  name  of,  156;  reoondrad  to 
Jaoob,  134,  160 ;  repentance  of, 
899;  robbed  of  the  blessing,  134, 
157,  899 ;  sells  his  birthright,  134, 
156;  wives  of,  133,167,162. 

Eschatological  school,  670. 

EKhatology,  89,  91,  94,  96,  166,  406f, 
400.  411.  427-429,  431f,  447,  463, 
487,  661,  564,  686,  719,  806,  809. 
862f ;  in  the  early  Ohnrtdi,  643.  717, 
780,  809,  860,  915,  93&'943;  in  the 
Johannine  writings,  751f,  759f,  809. 
918;  of  JeniB.  661.  666,  668,  670, 
6B6f,  TIT,  719-731,  788.  737-74% 


760f,  800,  811 ;  of  Faal.  807.  801. 

811f,  844-647,  852,  8e2f,  876-680; 

of  the  Apocsjyptists,  404, 43U ,  4M, 

582,  661.  670,  696,  713.  807- 
Esdraelon,  Plain  of,  38-30^  360,  Sffl. 

285,  294, 296, 3BB.  730k  908. 
Esdras,  Fvni  Book  of,  Mr  En,  tl» 

Greek. 

EstuMl  Jgrson).  148 ;  tsUaam),  133, 148^ 

Eshtaol,  S»9,  361,  260. 

Eesenes,  Essenism,  411,  68^  6G0k  106, 
838, 862,883. 

Esther,  22,  336-340.  418. 

 Bookof,22,48,244,33a-3«K4« 

688:  absence  of  refennoe  to  Ood 
in  Hebrew,  336.  340;  attitude  to 
heathen,  22,  49,  95.  337,  339f,517; 
canonicitnr  oi,  38f.  411;  date,  48, 
336,  339f;  historioitv  <tf,  40;  bt. 
erar^  character  of,  30l  S3;  wlatiw 
of  Hebrew  and  Grew  TmrMiii. 
«,336-34a 

Etam,  31, 268. 

Eternal  destmction,  8^;  fin,  SM; 
gospel,  938 :  hope,  911 ;  life,  9n* 
tt7. 500. 533,  638,  641. 698.  717. 73% 
745.  760,  761,  792.  819,  SSSf,  mo, 
887,  896,  9U,  917f.  990i 

 Spirit,  the,  805. 

Eternity,  413,  628f.  892,  935,  884. 

Ethan,  180,  316,  366-368. 

Etbanim,  80,  lOSf ,  lOSf,  U7. 

Ethbaal,  73,300. 

Ethiol  dianoter  of  Old  TiistaiiiMr 

religion,  U,  84,  87-90.  98-87, 139- 
132. 196f .  260.  a44f.  361.  368f,4S^ 
430 ;  monotbrnsm.  51, 80. 97. 

Ethics,  11, 03, 106f.  841.  63^  «B4. 
648-651;    of  tbe  Babbk,  flB3; 
Pauline,  813. 

Ethiopia,  70f ,  311.  386,  445.  4/aS,  4B, 
566,669-671. 

EtbiopiMi  aonndi,  767,  786, 788, 710^ 

Ethiopians,  68,  79.  90,  488.  533.  SM. 

Ethiopic,  34;  vetaMn,  001. 

Ethnarch,  609, 6G6,  769, 787.  86A. 

Etiquette,  93. 

Etruscans,  361. 

Etymol^ies,  84,  141.  146,  Ufl.  UB^ 

161,  m  363,  368, 276. 28L 
Eucharist,  see  Lcid'a  3npper. 
Encharistio  myer.  641, 643. 
Endmntmism,  TTO. 
Eulasua,  528. 

Eumenas,  king  of  Petgamnm.  533. 

Eunice,  886. 

Eunochs,  163,  240, 468.  400f,  m. 
Euodia.  874. 
Euphemism,  346f. 

Eupbntee,  34.  5a  53-66. 57f,  601. 0, 
71,  76.  137,  m  148,  ISX  U5.  ta 
188,226,  337, 233.336.a60,SBS.3H^ 
312f,  330.  387f,  394.  443, 
454,  482.  482, 496, 513,  SaSk  8Sl,fitf. 
554,  663,  613,  934, 839. 

Knraquilo,  808. 

Euripides.  S8S,  803. 

EuToolydoD,  803. 

Euiope,  61, 100,  219,  770,  85a 

Kurymedon,  61. 

EusebiuB  of  Oeeam.  19a  S9T,  M 
601,  663,  6S6f.  691.  TOO,  740, 
773. 785. 901. 908, 913,  OSl,  983.  VRt 

Eutycbns,  308,  771.  708. 

Enogelists,  506.  646, 888,  887,  Itll 

EranoB,  106,  414,  888, 689. 
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ve,  134,  Ul,  163,  384,  865,  883. 

ve  of  the  Sabbath,  117,  698,  741. 

vt,niae,21,m,  136,140,384,383,706. 

veoing  oblation,  329. 

■rerlaatinjf   Father,  448;    life,  au 

Eternal  life. 

rictiOB,  440,  6S9f. 

/idencfl,  BUppraasion  of,  199. 

nl,  T13,  740,  746,  851,  863,  903f; 

eye,  106,236,690;  iacIination,622f ; 

CHri^  of,  281,  434,  806;  epirits,  6, 

35, 205, 240, 265. 281,285, 391, 662f, 

B82, 686, 715.726, 728, 731, 785, 834, 

B64.  867,  883,  919,  see  Demuns. 

il-merodadi,  73,  77,  294,  313,  523. 

elation,  633 ;  theory  of,  5. 

re,  1S8,  238,  461. 

caration,'^8,  30. 110,  116, 252, 260, 
198,  803,  334,  480,  468. 
diange,  116. 

oommunication,  6,  113,  151,  177, 
193, 197,  199,468,649,716,754,760, 
)37.  850,  874,  882,  886,  899. 
ecution,  tee  Capital  punishment, 
!>eath  penalty. 

ile,  161,212, 439f,454, 460, 463,479, 
181-483,485, 487,492f,  508,511,614, 
>16,  535-538,  540f,  546,  546f,  551, 
i63f,  556.  565,  573,  927,  929,  937. 
-  the,  10,  35,  46f,  61,  72f,  75,  77f, 
II,  90-93, 96- 100, 104, 107, 1 13, 120, 
:3&.  177.  196,  302,  305f,  213,  234, 
!43, 245, 271,311, 368, 388, 894, 408, 
,60f,  467-469,  474,  489,  501-503, 
■05f,  516,  544,  657,  560f,  575,  701 ; 
oaditioiu  in.  77, 90f,  112. 220, 335. 

duration  of,  297,  486,  505; 
ffects  of,  46.  77,  81,  90f,  96-100, 
77;  literature  produoed  during, 38, 
6f,  77.  91,  131,  135,  196,  242,  273, 
94, 394, 445, 450, 460, 501f ;  return 
rom,  tee  Return  from  exile;  wa- 
ificance  of,  46f.  75,  90f. 
\m,  46f.  T2f,  77f,  1 12. 134. 131,212, 
34-326,  368,  394,  453,  460-^68, 
70f,  473.  476,  480,  483,  485,  487f, 
94f,  498,  501,  505,  608f,  511,  515, 
54,  672,  676. 

>diM.  Book  of.  90,  121,  168-196; 
nolyds  of,  168;  characteristicss  of, 
68 ;  divimons  of,  169 ;  le^ndary 
lemonta  in,  166. 

>diu  from  £^pt,  10f,63f,  102, 108, 
19,  121,  126.  149,  165,  168,  176- 
70,  S12-ai5,  844f,  247,  369^  390, 
92,  304,  439,  444f,  468,  466f.  471, 
Si.  486,  488,  537,  541f,  568,  791 ; 
ate  of,  10,  63,  119,  131,  HU,  397, 
»ut«  of,  64,  179f. 
f^my,  207. 

ircism ,  662f ,  68 1-683, 685-687. 690, 
m,  707,712,728,731,734,786,795. 
rcist  who  used  name  of  Jesus, 
)2f,  716,  731. 

lerience,  7f,  40, 43, 90,  93, 95,  341, 
)7, 309, 402,41 1, 429. 643, 667, 749, 
rs,  805-838,  810-812.  823,  833f. 
13.  851-863.  856,  910;  argument 
om,  15 ;  and  history,  16. 
iation,  104. 
lorstion,  748f . 
oeure  of  infants,  784. 
uigation,  627,  632. 
smal  aoul,  716. 

>rtion.  extortioner,  409,  415,  649, 
i6,  720,  732,  837. 
■aditioD.  66.  65,  72.  486. 
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Eye,  166, 186,  378, 389, 417, 420-423, 

471,  479,  504,  705f,  717.  860,  931f. 
Eyelids,  349,  369,  479. 
Eye-paint,  365,  479. 
Eye-salve,  931. 

Eye-witneas,  725,  744,  764f,  798,  842. 

Ezekiel,  II,  35,  46f,  73,  77,  91,  96, 
100, 108, 129, 131, 144,  172, 183, 196, 
202,  205,  209.  211f,  215,  297,  310, 
313,  367f,  386,  397f,  432,  440,  475, 
485, 489, 496, 500, 501-521 , 522, 544. 
573,  583,  703,  786,  S34,  935,  942; 
and  Apocalyptic,  46,  503,  544  ;  and 
Babylon,  498,  501-604,  508,  610f ; 
and  Deuteronomy,  47,  129,  518; 
and  %ypt,  498, 5 13-6 15  ;  and  Gc^, 
517f;  and  Jeremiah,  46,  73,  91; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  SO  If  ,5 10-5 15 ; 
and  P,  47,  129,  131,  135,  341,  SIS  ; 
and  the  heathen,  46^  96,  129.  502 ; 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness,  46,  139- 
131,  196,209.211 ;  and  the  Levites, 
47,  129,  131,  209,  5l8f;  and  the 
nations,  129,  613-515;  and  the 
people,  91,  501-605,  816f ;  and  the 
prieBthood,  47,  129,  131,  202,  209. 
216,  341,  512,  518-520;  and  the 
problem  of  suffering,  47,  510f,  515  ; 
and  the  prophets,  508f,  512;  and 
the  Temple.  129,  131,367,601,606- 
608,  518-621 ;  and  Tyre,  297.  299, 
397,  501.  513f ;  and  Zedekiah,  601, 
508,  510-512;  as  pastor,  91,  503, 
506,516;  as  poet,  91, 501, 513, 515 ; 
•spriest,  73,  91,  131,501-503,518; 
as  prophet.  46,  91,  131,  501-605, 
508,  613-616;  as  theologian,  46. 
503f ;  call  of.  503-605 ;  career  of, 

501-  603 ;  conception  of  reliii^ion,  91, 
602f ;  death  of  his  wife,  503,  5)3; 
doctrine  of  God,  46,  129,  131,  220, 

502-  504, 506,611f,6l5;  doctrine  of 
judgment,  46,  91,  211,  501f,  604f ; 
doctrine  of  personal  responsibility, 
91,  501,  503,  505,  509-512,  515; 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  91,  131, 
616 ;  doctrine  of  restoration,  46.  91, 
96,  129,  312,  502,  505,  615-517; 
doctrine  of  sin,  500,  502f_,  606-5 13  ; 
doctrine  of  the  commumty,  47,  91, 
129,  131,  603;  eechatology  of,  91, 
96,502f;  homeatTel-abib,  77,605 ; 
importanoe  of,  46f ,  9 1 , 50 1 , 503, 517; 
indictment  of  Israel,  46,  131,  183, 
368,  SOlf,  604-613  ;  individualism 
of,  91,  484.  603,  506,  5IOf,  515  ;  in- 
fluence of,  46f,  91,  129,  503,  619; 
mental  characteristics  of,  91,  501 ; 
imjgramme  for  restored  oommnnity, 
47.  77,  91.  96,  129.  181,  501-6^. 
617-521 ;  peychical  characteristics 
of,  91,  503, 505, 507f,  512, 518,  834  ; 
ritualism  of,  475,  501-603,  506f, 
673;  silence  of,  502f,  505,  513f; 
supmnatural  guide  of,  518,  520; 
symbolical  actions  of,  26, 503,  505f ; 
teaching  of,  46,  73,  91,  129,  131, 
144,501-503 ;  temple <rf,«MTeniple 
of  Ezekiel ;  the  father  of  Judaitnn, 
91, 503 ;  visions  of,  25,  77,  131,  432, 
501,503-508,518,  942. 

  Book  of,  220,  245,  501-621 ; 

apocalyptic  elements  in,  46f,  503 ; 
canonicity  of,  38;  historical  back- 
ground, 50  If ;  oracles  agi^nat  foreign 
nations,  613-615 ;  symbolism  in, 
BOa-Wa,  608,  616f,  683.  I 
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Ezion-geber,  64,  70f,  229,  299,  304, 
330. 

Ezra,  31,36f,48,  78,92, 103, 107,  119, 
121. 134, 129, 131, 199,246,271,320, 
S23f,828-330, 333-335,530,573,582, 
686.  661,  863;  and  Artaxerxes,  61, 
328f ;  and  Neheraiah,  78.  103,  129,  • 
131.  246  ,  320,  324  ,  586  j  and  the 
Canon.  37 ;  and  the  inamages  irith 
foreign  women,  48, 78, 92,  271, 299. 
323,  329f,  685  ;  and  the  reading  of 
the  Law,  48,  78, 129, 210, 323f ,  333 ; 
confession  of,  78.  329 ;  date  of,  78, 
120,  324,  328,  630 ;  genealogy  of. 
328f  i  historicity  of,  78  ;  Law-book 
of,  37,  48,  121,  124,  333 ;  legend  of. 
37 ;  memoirs  of,  49,  78,  324,  334 ; 
mission  of,  48,  6 1 , 530  ;  reformation 
of,  48,  78, 92, 103,  107. 129, 131,246. 
323, 333,461,586;  return  from  exile 
led  by.  78,  246,  329,  445. 

 ■  Book  of,  20, 368,  636,  tee  Ezra-  ' 

Nebemiah. 

 the  Greek,  324r-327,  329,  333. 

Ezra-Nehemiah,  Book  of,  5,  35,  48f, 
77-79,  244f,  323-335;  Aramaic 
sections  in,  36, 77, 327-329 ;  author- 
ship and  date,  48,  325  ;  chronology 
of,  77,  119,  323,  327-330,  334?; 
historicity  of,  77f,  324;  place  in 
Canon,  49,  324 ;  sources,  49,  77f, 
324 ;  title,  ^3 ;  treatment  of  mate- 
rial, 334. 

Fable,  44,  265,  309,  397. 

Face,  171,  309,  408,  439f,  463,  467, 

477,  604,  706,  783,  844,  861.  904. 
 of  God,  158,  193,  348,  440,  499; 

seeing  the,  160,  193.  219,  263,  371, 

375,  440,  716. 
Faction,  89,  906. 
Fair  Havens,  803. 
Fairs,  112. 

Faith,  16,  84f,  8ft-92.  94,  96, 150, 166. 
170,  172,  174.  180,  338,  346,  370f, 
388,  429,  432,  436,  441f,  455,  497. 
500,  602,  566,  638-^-44,  664f,  667, 
683,  686-688,  690,  693,  695f,  704, 
708f,  711,  713,  715,  7l8f,  730,  732, 
736.  748-766,  761,  764,  780.  79  If.. 
806, 808, 810-8 12, 818-823,825-829, 
831,  834f,  843-845,  850,  852,  855, 
859-861,  863f,  867,  869,  871,  873f, 
877. 879, 883, 885-887,891-893,897- 
899,  904f,  914,  919f,  926.  937  ;  and 
works,  640,  819.  864,  877 ;  the,  96. 
882-  884.  892,  903,  909.  924. 

"Faithful  is  the  saying,"  862. 

Faithfulness,  fidelity,  357,  445,  479, 
667,  812,  836.  859.  861. 

Faith-healing,  663,  781. 

Falling  star,  934. 

FaUow  land,  102,  187f,  2l0f,  403. 

False  apostles,  646,855,929;  brethren, 
793,  858,  923f;  Christs,  696,  745, 
751,918;  gods,  11,21,  74, 90f.  I84f, 
255  ,  294,  299,  311,  376,  391,  394, 
444,  449,  453f,  462-465,  469,  477, 
460f,  483f,  492,  602,  506f,  610-613. 
532f,  542.  549.  563,  665,  683,  627- 
635, 750, 786, 867;«e  Idols,  Heathen 
deities ;  prophet,  the,  932-942 ; 
prophets,  II,  73.  90,  221,  237,  239, 
265,  304,  485,  487,  490,  508f,  512, 
560,  570,  696,  751;  914.  9I8f,  923, 
^9,  940;  swearing,  538,  540,  tee 
Perjury;  teaobeia,  teaching,  398, 
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640f,  666.  707.  799.  815.  8fla»  868, 
881-868,  900,  ei3-«18,  920f;  wit^ 
De»,  184. 740. 748.  763,  m  Perjui7. 

Falsehood,  134,  147,  153,  200,  208, 
361.  382,  455,  470,  481,  516.  641, 
565,  741,  846,  905,  920. 

Familiar  Bjpirit,  285,  302,  ue  N«oio- 
manoer.  Soothsayer,  Wizards. 

Family,  82f,  85f,  88, 98, 108-1 1 1,  1 13f , 
170f,  185,  214,  221,  227,  229,  233, 
239,  277.  282,  284,  414,  419,  689, 
710,  865. 

Famine,  10,  13,  67.  69f,  73,  77,  110, 
147,  156,  164f,  167.  178,  212,  252, 
271,  292f,  298,  306f,  332,  440,  443. 
447,  483,  500.  505f,  509.  536,  560. 
553,  562.  609f,  654f,  689,  789f,  829, 
-932  ;  in  the  r&gn  of  ClaudioB,  654, 
789f ;  viait,  654f,  769f,  769f. 

Fan,  638. 

Farmer,  Hit,  271,  408, 417. 660, 866, 

906. 
Farthing,  117. 
Fasoes,  795. 

FMb,  72.  82,  102,  104,  205,  833.  469, 
490, 544r,  557. 575, 578f ;  of  Esther, 
104. 

Fasting,  79,  206,  277,  266,  326,  333, 
437,  469,  576,  578,  582,  661f,  666, 
682-684,  693,  706,  700,  715,  729, 
737.  787.  791,  793,  800,  906. 

Fat,  95, 141,  177. 168. 197f.  200f,  206, 
222,  275,  280.  4S7,  458,  468,  47af- 

 Ke  Vat. 

Fat  tail,  198.  278. 

Fatalism,  411. 

Fattwr.  85,  108,  111,  207.  S88.  888, 
511.  686,  839,  868.  877 ;  in  heaven, 
695 ;  of  lights,  904. 

Fatherhood,  865. 

 of  God.  fee  God,  Fathwbood  of ; 

in  Jodaism,  616f ;  in  teaching  of 
Jeens,  tee  Jesus,  teaching  of. 

Father-in-law,  100. 

Fathers  and  ohildnn,  91,  108, 
650,  870,  899. 

Fathom,  115. 

Fatling,  440. 

Fault  Tgeologioal),  26. 

Faust,  469. 

Fear,  83,  140, 160, 157, 159,  161, 178, 
166,  225,  264,  366,  354f,  441f,  444, 
450, 458, 484, 487, 635, 664, 687, 710, 
726. 729, 733, 826, 898, 910, 9 19, 925 ; 
of  God  {Tahweh),  93,  334, 362,  344, 
346f,  349-352,  360f,  373f,  Sm,  397, 
399, 407, 413, 416,417,445,471.481, 
570,  587,  710.  741,  938;  of  iMUte. 
the,  159. 

Feast,  day,  647 ;  of  Aora,  104 ;  of 
Booths,  tee  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
of  Dedication,  I04f,  607,  653,  754f ; 
of  Harvest,  tee  Feast  Weeks :  of 
Ingathering,  tee  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles :  of  Nicanor,  104f ;  of  Pente- 
cost, 317,  750 ;  of  Purim,  104f,  336, 
339f,  418,  750 ;  of  Tabernacles,  77f, 
102-105, 118, 127, 129, 188,305, 210. 
338, 242, 274. 300. 303, 312, 317, 336, 
333,387,411,418,457,471,530,537, 
642,  584  ,  608,  750,  752-765;  of 
Trumpets,  104f,  127,  210,  326.  380, 
387,389,750;  of  Unleareoed Bread, 
83, 102,  118,  127,210,238.317,697, 
tee  Mazzotb;  of  Weeks,  103f.  106, 
127.  210,  236.  326 ;  of  Wood-carry- 
ing, 104. 


INDEX 

Feasting,  fertivity,  104, 416, 461, 660, 

841. 

Feasts,  82,  101.  104,  111.  127,  l30f, 
154,  156,  177,  179,  182f,  188,  193f, 
196.  210,  225,  238,  265,  274f,  277£. 
280,  282,  264.  289,  294f,  300f,  326, 
330,  336-338,  348f.  367,  386,  393, 
402.  453,  456,  468,  5l8f,  537.  539, 
537.  640,  642,  564,  672^  664.  667, 
669. 684, 719, 729,783, 736, 771, 828, 
see  Festivals. 

Feather,  560. 

Felijc,  610,  655-657,  773,  800f. 

Fellowship,  643,  647,  909f,  917; 
(communion)  with  God  (Christ),  40, 
46,  93,  95f,  98,  124,  171,  184f,  187, 
192,  352.  356f,  370-372,  374-377, 
386f,  399,  411,  417,  459,  475,  487f, 
585,  640-643,  665.  703,  746f,  807f, 
8 1 1 , 844, 879. 890, 898-897, 889, 911, 
81 7f. 

Fence,  384,  416. 

Feriae  Latinae,  220. 

Fermentation,  111,  177, 198,267,664. 

Ferrar  group,  601. 

Fertility,  24,  37-33,"53f,  87,  100,  139. 
147, 157, 166, 188, 312, 216, 226, 364, 
436,  439,  452,  456,  458f,  466.  468, 
477,  479,  502,  516,  536f,  645f,  564, 
574,  580,  687.  622,  627f.  629f.  795f, 
893  ;  rites  of,  627. 

FestiTalB,87.69,92f,95, 101-103, 108f, 
1 12, 1 18, 137, 1 88, 200, 205, 2 10, 228, 
231,343,265,314.433,439,448.486, 
516.620, 637,639f.66 1,571,621,706, 
712,  790,  798,  869,  tee  Feasts. 

Festus,  610,  656-657,  772,  801f. 

Fever,  242,  567.  683,  728. 

Field,  111,  130, 141, 167. 187,468,471, 
517,  646,  550f,  667,  627,  629f,  730, 
734,  778, 906 ;  of  blood.  722 ;  of  the 
wood,  394;  saonSoe,  306;  spirits, 
208. 

Fierr  furnace,  94,  536;  atones,  614; 

serpent,  218. 233. 235. 810. 441. 447. 
Fifins  Oeminos,  668f  . 

Fig,  73,  123,  835,  420,  465,  485,  694 ; 
the  first  ripe,  485,  663,  566  ;  cakes, 
536  ;  leaves,  140  ;  mulberry,  553, 
736  ;  troe,  139,  365,  458,  537,  544, 
650f,  686,  694,  718,  736. 

Fighting  with  wild  bewrta,  847. 

Fill  thehaiKl,  19lf,  901,215.369,301, 
318. 

Finance,  613. 

Fines,  112f,  312,  400,  405f,  649. 
Finger  of  God,  193,  369,  713.  782. 
Finger-breadths,  116. 
Fingers,  116,  433. 527,  689. 
Fir,  288,  468,  643. 

Fire,  6.  72f,  99,  108,  123,  137,  168, 
176.  178,  180,  191,  197,  301f,  331, 
238,  263,  265,  369,  387,  303f,  817, 
319, 360, 377, 389, 391. 409, 433, 444, 
463f,  466.  471,  473.  477,  479,  490, 
493, 502,604,60fr^,5n-5 13,517, 
686,  629,  545,  548f.  663,  6641, 567, 
682, 687, 683, 702, 7 17. 72 1, 788, 740. 
836, 879, 887, 889, 806,816,925.884, 
938,  940f ;  from  bMno,  8081,  818, 
934 ;  of  God,  348. 

Firebrand,  436,  441. 

Fireplace,  477,  480. 

Fire-stick.  261. 

Fire-walk,  514. 

Firewood,  464.  617* 

Firtan,  116. 


Fimuunent.  186.  187f,  3S9,  8IIS,  401. 
604. 

First  day  of  tlie  week,  647,  708.  899; 

man,  the,  356, 847;  ripe  fruitB,23S; 

sheaf,  105. 
Firstborn,  98f,  102, 109, 141. 1ST,  166, 

170, 173, 179. 187.209,315.232.138- 

240,  251,  800,  802,  306.  488.  511. 

727, 868,  899 ;  of  onaticn.  813. 860. 

931 ;  of  death,  367;  d  the  ds^ 

670,  868.  929. 
FiiBt-fruits,  79,86,88t,  101-103,  III. 

167f,  198.  306.  210,  338.  341.  306. 

334, 399, 477, 506. 520, 653, 826. 84£. 

852,  860,  877,  904. 
Firstlings,  79,  99.  178f.  187,  306,  213. 

215,  222,  237. 
Fish,  33,  137,  144,  ITS,  160.  186.308, 

318, 835, 343, 466,530.  &5«f.56«.707. 

716,  733,  743,  T64,  64T ;  tha  Cu  Hn 

Book  otJouab),  &6ef. 
Fishermen,  450,  483. 630,  709. 
Fish-gate,  331,  570. 
Fish-hook,  550. 
Fishing,  33,  1 12. 
Fishing-^,  620. 
Fist.  689. 
Fitches.  466. 
Flag,  430. 

 i.e.  Nile  onwi*  35S: 

Flag-staff,  46£ 
Flul,  HI. 

Flame,  180,  390.  439f,  507,  890. 806. 

Flamen  Dialia,  302.  317. 

Flamens,  209. 

Flask.  464. 

Flattery,  408,  60S. 

Flavian  dvnasty,  612,  T74,  868. 

Flavins  Okntais,  T75. 

Flax,  176. 686. 

Fie*.  386. 

Fleeoe,863. 

Fleet,  458. 

Fleih.  140.  356.  390.  808.  613,  51T. 
670.  886,  888,  84T.  8B8.  884.  8671; 
(natOFBof  man),  148.45T.8Qt;  w) 
Uood,  622.  811,  847.  868,  881;  m 
food,  144,  186,  102,  318f,  386.  464. 
480,  517,  635,  650,  838,  840f  ;  doc- 
trine of,  in  Old  Teatamsnt.  457. 806 : 
of  sacrifioe,  106,  198,  188,  200,  SUt 
322.  238,  480,  540.  584,  586.  909; 
the.  457,  623.  639f,  640.  738.  746. 
747,  806.  811f.  833f,  8SS,  855,  8(1. 
869.  879,  Oil.  915;  torn  <<  btHta, 
130,  187,  206. 

Fleshpois,  784,  841. 

Flies. 418, 448, 449;  pli«Maf,  IS,  W. 

•  174f. 

Flint,  36f.  440,  466 ;  knivea.  100^  113, 
SSI. 

Flock,  24.  30,  S3,  88f,  103,  111.  IIS, 

128,  147,  166.  156f,  161,  ITOf.  119. 

188,  314,  216.  226.  203,  384.  Ml. 

420,  448,  460,  468,  470f,  470,  4ffi. 

467.  494.  502.  616.  536,  638.  S»- 

663,  670,  581,  668,  TOO,  T88,  7S5 
mood,      ««  IMbVB^ 
Floods,  IS,  28,  28,  5a  63.  130.  S:» 

389,  464f,  467,  464,  403.  637.  581. 

567.  570,  620. 
Florentine  p^iyri,  768. 
Flonis,  763. 
Flour,  152,  320. 

Flowera,  130,  483f ,  484, 448, 881. 

707. 

Flate  playen,  TOO- 
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ftoU,  406,677. 
v.  358,  869. 
Ill,  493,  560,  5T0. 
•n.  127, 134,  140,  23S,  S«8»  837. 
690,867. 
ongB,  18. 
itory,  260,  397. 

23,  93,  161,  270,  344,  349^  401- 
407f,413,415, 487, 834, 866,906. 
69,  99f,  137-140,  144.  157,  175, 

190.  202f,  206,  208,  23^,  263, 
403,451,467, 463. 605. 520, 646f, 
650, 669, 661, 683. 687, 703,  707, 
720, 733, 750, 788.  803, 836,  838, 
:,  869, 895,  900, 932  ;  of  God,  99, 
',519,  885 ;  reguktioiu,  83, 138, 

237,  621,  629,  828. 

23, 93, 270, 350. 398f,  40If,  4011, 

4 13-416, 457, 46%  484, 65 1, 705, 

76,  115,  422,  626,809,836. 
{oar,  868. 

UxA,  318,  389,  705 ;  at  God,  T06. 
VMhing,  tlte,  758. 
amnce,  623,  866f,  870,  888. 
ldend^rees,206-208;  fnu(,138- 
142. 

d  Ubour,  67,  86,  118,  168,  178, 

,  381,  296-300. 

32,  160,  493. 

ead,  179,  719,  735,  987. 

;nera,  1 10, 237, 240, 280, 320, 62 1 . 

Dowledge,  721. 824. 

idioatioB,  395,  824, 834,  863,  lee 

dMt»wtian. 

imiier,  667. 

t,  27f ,  66,  291, 420, 444, 466,  461, 
.  470, 485, 493, 542, 567, 680, 687. 
;  of  Bphraim,  290. 
venew,  163,  369,  409.  497,  499, 
,  649, 861. 665, 669, 666, 695, 706, 
,  730,  732, 736, 827, 850, 866, 870; 
ins,  8,  11,  96,  199,  352, 356,369f, 
, 388, 390f ,  394. 454, 463, 488, 510, 
,  637f,  543,  648,  558.  620,  642f, 
t,  666, 668r,682-686, 697.706. 709, 
,  727, 730, 732, 736, 742, 779f,  782, 
,  789, 793, 808, 811, 820, 832, 863, 
. 868-870, 882, 898, 896-6»7. 9061, 

483. 

of  God,  673. 

Alinn.  89.  99,  427, 486,  488, 622. 

ility.  13, 550f. 

or  meunre,  tbe.  IIS. 

caHon,  6-19,  651,  705,  716,  770, 

,  638.  866,  870,  tee  Adultery; 

irative),  888L 

fortroB,  31,  66-87,  76,  110,  169, 
,257,869, 887,481,438. 446f.453, 
,  468,  487f,  606,  614,  688f,  641, 
,666. 

foatioD.  51, 67. 7Sf,  287, 481, 678, 

natua,  848. 
ne  (god),  472. 

ne-teller,  509,  682 ;  teUinK,  795. 
and  two  months,  433,  935,  937. 
d^  143-144, 189,236, 656f,682, 
f,  743, 777 ;  Btripea  save  one,  103, 
;  yean,  300, 505,  784, 891 ;  yean 
be  wilderness,  220, 235, 55 1,  703, 
.  791,  891. 

lation,  455,  56a  568.  835,  8e4f, 
,942;  sacrifioe,  261f,  302 ;  stone, 

lations  of  tiie  eiuih,  662. 


Ebontahi,  28,  8S,  150f,  337,  477,  653, 
682,  872,  933 ;  gate,  330 ;  of  life,  405. 

Fountains  of  the  great  deep,  137,  142, 
363. 

Four  beasts,  vision  of,  in  Daniel,  432, 

623,  628C,  836. 
Foot  bundled  and  ninety  years,  630. 
Four  living  creatnree,  504,  931-933, 

935f ,  938. 
Four  winds,  578,  933. 
Foorth  Book  of  Ena,  37f.  433f,  657, 

753.606f.926,»41. 
Fooitn  Ooepel,  tee  John,  Goapel  of. 
Fowls,  915. 

Fox.  268,  500,  609,  734. 
Fox,  Geowe,  478,  638. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  693,  709,  726. 
Frankincense,  180, 189,  316, 478,  464, 

698.  702. 
Fratricide.  157. 
Fraud,  110,541,  669,717. 
Fravashis.  701,  716,  929. 
Free  cities,  614,  795. 
Free  will,  406,  623,  633,  636. 
Freedman,  613,  632,  724f,  876. 
Freedom,  19,  94,  150,  164,  186,  356, 

354. 470, 503, 666, 607f , 649, 696. 704. 

753(,8  lOf .82S.638-640,660f,681,809. 
Freeman,  867. 
Freer  MS.,  696. 
Freethinker.  440. 

Free-will  offering,  108, 300»  308, 820, 

336f,  530. 
Friars,  709. 

Friend,  friendabip,  828, 405, 414, 417; 

(i.e.  lover),  4801 
Fringes,  208. 
Fritbstool,  239. 

Frogs.  939 ;  idagoa  <rf,  IS,  174f. 
Frontier,  168^  166. 
Frost,  168.  363,  583. 
Fruit,29,  111,  137-140,210,372. 420f, 
423,  439,  454,  457f,  509,  525f,  543f, 
546, 663, 568, 631.  730,  733. 750,  737, 
759,  905,  943 ;  of  the  Ups,  543 :  <tf  the 
Spirit,  640,  861  ;  trens,  38,  74L 
Fruitfulness,  tee  Fertility. 
Fuel,  517,  707. 
Fugitive,  110,  149,  240,  493, 613,  556, 
560. 

Full  moon,  101, 177,387, 401, 663f,  688. 

Fuller,  294,  773. 

FulnesB,  747,  866f,  868 ;  of  the  God- 
head, 868f ;  of  the  tame,  13, 591,  863. 

Functions  (in  the  Chnrdi),  643,  645f. 

Funeral,  208,  418,  481,493,  669.  711, 
tee  Burial ;  ceremontee,  110^  167 ; 
feast,  241. 

Furlong,  115,  042. 

Furlou^  415. 

Fumaoe,  183, 384, 876.  877, 438,  461, 

512. 

Fatarcthe^  880,697. 

7  text,  600. 

Gaal,  365. 

6aBsb,359. 

GaUMtba,  768. 

GaUnioB,  608. 

Gabriel,  529,  662,  735f,  760. 

Gad  (deity),  229,  472 ;  (prophet),  283, 
315, 318;  son  of  Jacob,  166;tribeof, 
64,  114,  214,  316,884,238^30,  334, 
345,  349,  865,  816,  493.  681. 

Gadara,  32f.  687. 

Gaday,417,  492. 

Qmiu  of  Cnrintb,  880v  638,  083 ;  ol 


Derbe,  798, 922 ;  of  Macedonia,  922 ; 

recipient  of  III.  John,  92If. 
Galfltia,  602,  665,  770f,  794,  859,  872, 

874,  887,  908 ;  conflict  in,  770,  777 ; 

kingdom  of,  770 ;  Roman  piorinoe 

of,  613,  770,  792f,  857. 
Galatians,  782. 

 Epistle  to  tbe,  247,  640,  769-771, 

811,857-861,877,90!;  and  tbe  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  654,  769f,  786f,858f; 
authenticity  of,  815,  857;  date  of, 
654,  657,  770f,  817,  857;  oocanon, 
817,  857;  readers,  769f,  867;  rela- 
tion to  luanans,  817f,  657> 

Galba,  613,  656,  936. 

Galen,  726. 

Galilean  Aramaic,  36,  693,  660,  783. 
GaUleans,  609,618, 660f,  668.684, 71& 

722,  734,  767,  768,  778. 

Galilee,  27-31,  33,  257,  259.  298,  302, 
384, 608-610, 637, 666. 659f,  662, 665, 
667,  68If,  688,  690,  700,  703f,  709, 
711,  719,  728f,  737,  741,  743f,  748- 
750, 752f,  756f,  763f,  792, 810 ;  of  tbe 
Gentiles,  592 ;  9ea  {lake)  of,  29,  32, 
232f,  261,  301,  520,  687f,  704,  707, 
729,  731,  751,  764. 

Gall,  480,  722  ;  of  bittemflii.  786. 

Gallia  Comata,  613. 

 Narbonenais,  618. 

OaUim.  384. 

GaUio,  612,  614,  666,  771.  7961. 
Gallows,  22,  tee  Stake. 
Gamala,  33. 

GamaUel.  767f,  782f,  800. 

Games,  the,  523,  610,  870,  874,  884; 

children's,  659. 
Ganunadim,  513. 
Gaiwes,  the,  140. 
GaoW.  796. 

Garden,  33,  135,  138f,  363,  ^If.  438, 
456, 469, 478, 481, 498, 543, 550, 553, 
562f,  665,  583,  741,  761,  763  ;  beds. 
689;  of  God,  83,  133,  139,  147,  614. 

Gardener,  764. 

6areb,488. 

Garland.  465,  792,  874,  885-887. 

Garments,  33,  157,  161,  178,  200,  203, 
220, 307, 361, 377, 443. 466f, 4701,491, 
506, 549, 676, 587, 706, 717. 729, 786, 
797,  860,  896,  898,  840,  842,  tee 
Clothes. 

Garrison,  76,  279,  580,  013.  800. 

Gashmu,  tee  Geebem. 

Gate,  the,  155, 272, 360,  393,  455,  486, 
660;  tbe  middle,  491;thenew,486; 
of  Ephraim,  104:  of  potsbeids,  484. 

Gatekeepers,  317,  333,  334. 

Gateposts,  266. 

Gates,  30, 1 12,  131,  153,243,251.258, 
268, 29 1 , 330-333, 335, 464. 483f ,  495, 
508, 5 17f ,  548, 566, 693, 707, 788, 790j 
of  Benjamin,  584 ;  of  death,  716. 

Gateway,  518,  665,  788,  790. 

Gath,  38,  66,  69,  276r,  381-283,  365, 
286,  290,  295,  316,  373,  653,  e6a 

Gath-hepher,  309. 

Gaul,  696,  609,  614,  744,  687. 

GauUnitis,  83. 

Ga&mata,  77. 

Gaza,  28,  57,  70f,  79,  267f,  277,  447, 

492,  532,  648,  679f,  786. 
Geba,  31,  36,  75,  270,  279,  444. 684. 
Gebal,  297.  387,  392,  513,  679. 
Gedaliah,  son  of  Abikam,  73, 313, 474f, 

486, 49 1 , 572f.  678 ;  wm  of  SbapiiMi, 

613,515. 
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Gederah,  m. 

Gedor,  31. 
Gehaei,  21,  303. 

Gehenna,  312,  466,  473,  480,  661,  693, 
70S,  736,        9^10,  see  Hell. 

Gemarifth,  toa  of  Hilkiah,  487 ;  Bon  of 
Shapbaa,  487,  490. 

Gema,  189,  191,  <ce  Jewels. 

Genealogical  evidence,  599. 

Genealogies,  20, 48,  76,  108,  125,  142f, 
145f,  148,  162,  207,  244,  272,  314f. 
673,  701.  728. 

Generationo,  124,  136,  150,  869. 

Genesis,  Book  of,  10,  121,  125f,  133- 
167,  693,  796 ;  astiologifKl  stories  in, 
134,  139,  145,  165;  and  Babylonian 
mythe.Sl,  133-135, 137,139-146;and 
science,  12,  136 ;  chronology  of,  133, 
141f,  144,  146,  157f,  162,  164:  com- 
position of,  133 ;  discrepanciee  in, 
133f;  docuBientaiy  anwjrsis,  133; 
historical  value  of,  133f;  incrodi- 
bihties  in,  133;  literary  quality  of, 
134,  139 ;  myth  and  legend  in,  133 ; 
religious  and  mosaX  value  of,  134^ 
136 ;  title,  133. 

Genius,  430,  631. 

Genneearet,  39, 32, 229, 662, 689f,  713f, 
729 ;  Lake  of,  tee  Galilee,  Sea  of. 

Gentile  Christians,  247,  645,  681,  789, 
794, 799,  817, 859-861,863, 877, 889, 
933 ;  mission,  605. 645, 766-770, 772, 
780,  789,  791f,  800,  817. 

Gentiles,  48f,  371,  ST*"'.  1-33,  550,  558, 
673,680,585f,809f.iii';!-il2o,<i38-641, 
649,  651,  669f,  66!if,  (j!»3.  701,  707, 
712,  714f,  718,  725,  Ti'^i.  T-'^lf,  7n8. 
757,759, 767-770,TM.  7>7-7M',  7!)lf, 
800,  e06f,  815,  ttl7-S2l,  825-827, 
829,  831,  841,  85ti,  8^,  864-666, 
869, 674,909,913f,  923,  Heathen, 
the ;  Nations,  the. 

Gen  tienesa.  866,870, 877,OCMf,01Ov032. 

OenuB  and  speciee.  137. 

Oenusim,  89. 

Oecwrni^,  139. 

GaoTcigy,  5. 

George  Eliot,  436,  857. 

Ger,  1 10,  179, 287f,  376,  see  Stranger. 

Oera,  260- 

Gerah,  116,  212. 

Gerar,  147,  153,  156. 

Gerasa,  33,  687,  708. 

Oetaatart,  376. 

Gergesa,  32.  687. 

Gergesenes,  601. 

GerBekal,  376. 

Oerizim,  30,  79,  146,  236,  2S2,  365, 

300,  386,  608.  749. 
Gershom  (son  of  Moeee),  I7I. 
Gershonitee,  215.  218. 
Geruth-Chimham,  491. 
Geshem,  78,  331. 
Geshur,  289. 
Gessius  Florus,  610,  656. 
frestuB,  741. 

Gethsemane,  668f,  697f,  706,  721,  740, 

76 If,  892. 
Gewr,  28, 31,  36,  57, 99, 1 10, 179, 208, 

229,  248,  251-253,  259,  268,  295, 

298f,  302. 
Ghost,  83,  96,  480. 
Giah,  287. 

Giants,  233,  258,  282,  859,  649,6&1. 
Gibbethon,  68. 

Gibeah,  31,  370,  S78f,  282-284,  444. 
MOf ;  ontnge  Of.  869f. 
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Gibeon,  23, 31, 64, 246, 253,  286, 291f, 
^.295f,317f,487,491. 
GibeoDitee,  64, 67, 1 10, 249,  262f,  292. 
Gideon,  20,  30,  65f,  85,  100, 118, 166, 
172,  256f,  269,  263-265,  367,  371, 

289,  300,  443f. 

Gifts,  83,  104f,  134,  147,  149,  165, 
159f.  164,  198,  358,  284,  286,  288, 

290,  306,  326f,  380,  409,  463,  640f, 
«e  Spiritual  gifts. 

Gihon,  31,  140,  294,  330.  TS4. 
GUboa,  29f,  66.  363f,  278,  285f,  805. 

308,  439. 
Gilchrist,  303. 

Gilead,33. 64,66, 151, 169,227-229,234, 
254, 262,264,266f, 279,296,302, 383f. 
^481,  485,  538f,  542,  648f,  655. 
Ghleadites,  65. 

Gilgal,  66, 236, 249,261,269-261, 277- 

280,  298,  305,  540-542,  551,  562. 
Gilrameeh,  epio  of,  99,  142,  416. 
Giloh,  290. 
Gimirrai,  69(. 

Girdle,  104,  140,  439,  445.  4S3.  483. 

765,  799,  867. 
Giivashites,  160. 

Girl,  420,  610:  with  Bjritit  of  divbut- 

tion  at  PhUiprf,  795. 
Gitta,  786. 
GittMm,  287. 
Gittith,  373. 
Gladiatorial  show,  6IS. 
Gladiators,  836,  874. 
Glass,  109,  112. 
Glassy  sea,  931,  938. 
Gleaning,  22,  207,  264,  272,  448,665. 
Glorification,  824. 

Glory,  196,  346;  871,  386,  388,  667, 
631,  747,  760f,  807,  811,  824,  834, 
844,  847,  851,  858,  863,  869f,  tee 
God,  glory  of ;      luul,  377. 

Glosses,  48. 

GIosBolalia.  tee  Tongnee,  ipealdng 

with. 

Glutton,  gluttony,  407,  468, 622, 838. 
Gnat,  174f,  466. 
Gnosis,  916. 
Gnosticism,  11,505,650,658,786,816, 

662,866, 669,881-883(888,902,918, 

910,  923. 
Gnostics,  746,  763,  680. 
Goah,  488. 

Goat.  30f,  33,  98,  104,  159,  162,  188, 
197-199,  206f,  210,  212,  238,  243, 
266,  303,  364,  421,  446,  629;  for 
Asiazel,  104,  204-206. 

Goat's  hair,  189f,  31S. 

Gob,  292. 

Gobryas,  528. 

Gocthar,  934. 

God,  8,  107,  686 ;  aU  in  all,  813,  846: 
and  history,  2,  21,  90f,  93-95,  121, 
43lf,  435,  460-464,  485,  487,  525, 
635,  558;  and  Israel,  tee  Yahweh 
and  Israel;  and  man,  tee  Man;  and 
Nature,  2,  12f,  24,  86,  87.  91,  93, 
95. 346, 350, 363f,  369, 375, 384, 387, 
394, 41 1, 460, 479, 488,664, 793, 819, 
824;  and  the  Gentiles  (the  heathen, 
the  nations).  48,  92f,  96,  371,  374, 
392f,  396,  432,  438,  458,  460-468, 
470f,  473,  475f,  481,  483,  486-488, 
602,  513.  5I6f,  646.  656-558,  561- 
663,  665,  569,  576,  679,  586,  619f, 
624f,  639,  707,  788f,  806,  819-821, 
825-827,  831,  864f,  869;  and  the 
I<ogos,  746-747 ;  anger  (rf,  67,  130, 1 


171,  173,  202,  312,  S59f.  Sm,  SA 
309, 353-356, 358, 363, 374,388,431 
440f,  443-445, 454,  467f,  47tlf,  43, 
479,  481,  494,  497f,  506,  51S,  SSEi 
632,  538,  642,  562f,  656f,  SS^fiU. 
669,  576,  668,  819-823,  825,  OTt 
841,  866,  870,  897.  926,  93Sf ;  in 
of,  461,  466f ;   as  arfaittate,  U. 
438,  561 ;  as  shet^iad,  401,  UI, 
516.  561 ;  attributes  of,  343,  3IS. 
382, 396. 398. 460, 618 ;  oUof,  lit 
806,  858.  866,  898;  can  for  Us 
ereatorea.  840,  372,  390,  3»,  4K, 
658,  577 :  oompMskm  erf,  48,  ^ 
396,  446,  460,  468.  471,  544,  SM, 
618.623,835,827;  ooncemfarHj 
iMmour,  502,  506, 5 1 1, 5 16, 3M, «!: 
oouDcd  of,  137,  140,  304,  3*7. » 
370.  44 1 ,  465  ;  Creiit^.r  nf  ^  U- 
verse,  Il't,  li^5,  IJll.  331,  3:7f.3J<. 
390.3»-l,:j;ti;.  -lot;,  t!yv^r:3.464,«i, 
479,  4^1,  -ibti.  5r,l.  ,V*5il 
618f,  79ti,  805,  87U,  6flJ,  8J7,  901, 
911,  931f;  craelW  of,  Saof:  i» 
tinotions  wit^n,  344,  745f ;  dvtll- 
ing-plaoe  of,  64.  75,  86,  122,  131. 
262,  298,  303,  368-370,  3T5.  STTt 
890,  394,  470,  472,  604,  518,  SSS, 
646,  548,  577,  618,  620,  W.  8». 
864f,  892,  895,  899,  942;  ea»M 
of,  93,  105,  473,  664,  61S,  623f; 
eternity  of,  354f,  3e9f,  4Sl,  Sa 
666, 806, 938 ;  evolnticnarv  iiteot, 
19;  ezaltaticn  of ,  358,  369,  SSO, 
389,  394,  429f.  438.  458. 4ei,  4«l. 
472  ;  existence  of,  397.  897,  919; 
eyes  of,  852, 362,  369, 396, 40«,5H, 
666,  577 ;  faithftiloea  of,  298, 21!. 
372,  377,  388,  396,  459f,  472, 606. 
832,  935 ;  Father  of  Chiirt,  111, 
745,  808,  863 ;   Father  of  bac!, 
471,  478,  641,  618;  btherboodoC 
8, 13,  266, 390,  618f,  637,  6tU,m 
664f,  706f,  746,  747.  806,  «»,8M, 
831.  865f,  899.  904,  909,  II6,ttti 
feu  ot,  tee  Fear  of  God;  fcllov- 
ship  with  man,  tee  Felltnnitipwitli 
God;  forbearanos  cS,  144,  81% 
841 ;  foreknowledge  of,  460,  44!' 
464,  779,  824,  826f ;  torginamd, 
199,  306,  352,  378,  388,  SH  456, 
488,  494,  499,  545,  616,  623,  m. 
732,  808,  821.  866,  869,  6»2t  9IT; 
fiOness  of,  865 ;  gpntleocsH  cf ,  3TT, 
460f ;  gIo»y  of.  89,  129,  !»,  »!. 
220,  371,  376f,  384,  388,  398,  414, 
440,  465,  604f,  507f,514,567.6ief, 
622,  625,  638,  643,  706,  743,  7SS, 
764f,  811,  830f,  829.  641, 851, 
665,  868,  883,931,936;  gaelafd 
things,  813,  827,  640 ;  geodMBflf. 
21, 24, 360,  391f,  396, 471, 49»,  S94, 
570,  623,  717,  735,  864,  891;  g«- 
enunent  of  tbe  world  by,  19, 31,  It- 
95,  34Sf,  353,  S58r<l60,  364, 
372,  378,  397,  400.  404.  409,  4% 
658,  597,  618,  890;  grace  of,S.& 
10;  91,463f,47I,510f,5l6,535,US. 
658,  639f,  727.  736,  752,  808,  M, 
811,  821-823,  825f,  631,  e33,M 
850, 853,866.863-865, 868,8TS,^ 
891-893,  900,  919 ;  head  of  CtnC 
841 ;  Hebrew  conception  of,  8L 
429f ;  holiness  of.  10,  13.  96,  IXf- 
171,  181,  I96f,  203,  314.  277. 3» 
427,  429,  436,  440,  601,  614, 
618,  541.  666,  586,  618.  664. 
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'61,  811,  835,  899,  909,  917;  im- 
Danenoe  of,  24,  345,  9S1 ;  immute- 
)ility  of,  587,  904;  incapable  of 
■ain,  635;  inoomparableness  of, 
63;  indiaoriminategovenimeDt  of, 
53;  invuibility  of,  151,  196,  363, 
&2.  747,  813,  868,  868,  919;  Jew- 
ah  conception  of,  618-625,  637; 
ad^  of  augela,  358,  391,  914,  924; 
adge  of  men,  19,  127,  130,  152, 
S2f,  355,  428,  433,  4S2,  529,  585, 
29,  890,  825.  861.  899.  909 ;  jiutioe 
f,  87,  93f,  342,  390;  king,  226, 
96,  480,  571,  882,  895,  910;  Idne- 
lom  of,  tee  Kingdom  of  God; 
nowledge  of.  Me  Knowledge  of 
kid;  U^fc,47a9l>l>817;  localiaa- 
ioD  of,  141,  171.  566 ;  long-auffer- 
og  of,  93.  387.  460.  483,  500,  737, 
S3,  862.  915;  love,  loving-ldnd- 
1688  of,  1,  23,  48,  95,  106,  1^,  131, 

34,  343.  340,  352.  366f,  369f.  374, 
78.  384,  399,  425,  427,  433,  470, 
75,  477,  488,  408f,  5Qef,  510,  535, 

37.  541,  668,  563,  670,  586f,  618, 
23,  634,  641f,  664,  670,  735,  745, 
61, 806-813, 821f,  834, 864, 870, 915, 
19 ;  majeety  of,  94,  195,  277,  354, 
71.  375,  4m.  436,  440,  460(,  473. 
04,  667,  ;  material  repreeenta- 
ioQ  of,  sinful,  185.  193.  WOf,  391, 
39,  616 ;  mercy  of,  23,  85,  93,  361, 
88,  3eOf,  394,  456f,  470,  557f. 
18,  640,  664,  780,  813,  825,  837. 
33.  849,  853,  864,  862.  885,  860. 
11,  936;  name  of,  tee  Name  of 
iod ;  o»th  of,  234,  243,  394,  485, 
06,   898f;  omnipotenoe  of,  281, 

38,  350,  362f,  356,  369,  361,  363. 
66,  386^  aeO^  894,  996,  404.  460f , 
66,  471, 504.  563.  618,  807 ;  omni- 
Tesenoe  of,  62,  171,  369,  3Mf,  485, 

04,  618,  630 ;  omniBoienoe  of,  BSO, 
63f.  861,  360,  394f.  404.  486,  604; 
erfeotion  of,  3.  133,  281,  429,  665, 
or,  810,  917 ;  personality  of,  344, 
95,  429,  618 ;  power  of,  85, 91, 100, 
62f,  382,  384,  390-392,  396,  428f, 
aOf,  479,  4S1,  502,  511,  516f,  525, 

35,  657,  638,  605,  806,  819,  825, 
33f,  840,  851,  856,  863,  865,  885, 
20 :  praise  of.  Bee  Piaise  of  Ood ; 
reaenoe  of,  104-106,  126,  131,  180, 
18f ,  521,  556,  865,  036 ;  present  in 
faeol,  860,  SOS;  fxtmuaes  ol,  tee 
Vomisee  tjt  God ;  Providence  of,  2, 
0.  84,  310,  334,  346,  389,  385,  411, 
13.  633f.  664;  parity  of,  214,  529, 
17  :  purpose  (plan)  of,  2,  26,  81,  68, 

5,  1^,  m,  186, 155.  247,  430,  435, 
47,  461,  483.  611f,  614,  558,  567, 

36,  686,  702,  706,  748,  761.  7TO. 
Bl,  806,  863-666,  869,  871,  885, 
90-892.  697,  916,  938  ;  remoteness 
f,  414 ;  repentance  of,  143,  280. 
45:  rest  of,  136,  138,  384,  304, 
)lf ;  righteousness  of,  11,  45,  47. 
if,  344,  353,  354f,  358,  362,  364, 
aOf,  372,  389,  395f,  403,  429,  437, 
38,  606,  558,  566,  670,  687,  618, 
43.  811,  819-821. 835,  853, 897.  918, 
38 ;  right  hand  of,  180,  376,  462, 
10,  7T9,  782,  824,  87a  890,  804, 
?6,  f^i  silence  of,  566 ;  source  of 
U  things,  827,840;  sovereignty  of, 
.  174.^f,  363,  384,  571,  618,  625, 

m  718»  835;  spiritoality  of. 
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80,  96,  372,  616,  745,  750,  606 ;  the 
refuge  of  His  people,  376,  38%  389, 
664;  the  Saviour,  882,  884,  887, 
897 ;  the  supreme  good,  376 ;  throne 
of,  189,  276,  346,  3^,  376,  380,  388, 

433,  440,  469,  483,  494,  SOlf,  529, 
706,  863,  904,  931,  933,  942;  ttan- 
soendence  of,  46,  96,  345,  388, 

434,  475,  503,  526, 746 ;  union  with, 
761,  863 ;  unity  of,  82,  87-90,  138, 
334,  344,  368,  683.  618,  626.  821, 
831,  840,  866,  882f;  unrighteous- 
neas  of,  356,  362,  601;  unsearch- 
able, 363,  385.  416,  433 ;  vengeance 
of,  30,  208,  304,  438,  458f ,  470f,  482. 
484f,  486,  506,  613,  546.  663,  564, 
916,  787 :  rision  of  (seeing),  4,  7, 
150f,  167,  164,  171,  188,  U3,  267, 
355,  366,  371,  376,  379,  388,  436, 
440,  509-506,  608, 629, 653,  567, 704, 
031 ;  warrior,  84,  08,  105, 114,  180, 
256, 445, 457, 462, 470f ,  867 ;  watcher 
of  men,  352,  354,  356;  will  of,  7, 
llf,  99,  106-108,  136,  211,  347  ,  261, 
267,  370,  378f,  428,  431f,  435,  605, 
557,  662,  585,  623f,  634.  636-638, 
640,  643,  664,  666-668,  702,  706f, 
727,  745,  762,  766,  783.  788,  792, 
806-810,  627,  863,  663,  866-868, 
873,  683,  886,  690,  693f,  806f,  889, 
908f,  807,  909,  911,  917f,  930,  837  ; 
wisdom  of,  81.  Ill,  345,  354f,  414, 
464,  S25,  813,  827,  831,  833f,  865, 
691,  904;  word  of,  tee  Word  of 
God ;  zeal  of ,  443,  506. 

God  of  beaT«n,  78,  325,  556;  <rf 
Hosts,  fiS4;  of  UAt,  37^  836;  of 
this  world,  640,  6Iu ;  mly  begotten, 
747. 

Goddess,  6,  392,  446,  867- 
God-fearers,  625,  767,  760f,  788,  781, 
796f. 

Godliness,  885,  887,  814. 

Godly,  the,  385,  483. 

Gods,  6,  U,  65,  82f,  85,  88,  93^  133, 
135,  142f,  152,  160,  184,  190,  196, 
310,  224,  234,  266,  287,  328,  m, 
472,  483,  527,  539.  627,  630,  633-635, 
755,  775,  838.  867,  876;  uicient 
ideas  .of,  82f;  and  Idngs,  628;  of 
border,  160;  of  rivers,  160. 

Goel,  271f,  365,  462. 

Goethe,  271,  361,  418. 

Goer,  337,  617f,  938. 941. 

G<nun,  148. 

Golan,  33. 

Gold,  101,  111,  116, 133,  130, 155,  178. 
188-194,  238,  293.  289,  317,  360, 393, 
407,  420.  423,  432,  468,  461,  470, 
488,  604,  506,  635-628,  631,  667, 
570,  577-570,  70B,  709,  795,  906; 
mine,  318, 873 ;  plate  (high-ptiestly), 
191 ;  ring,  366,  904. 

Golden  age,  138,  411,  685 ;  bells,  191 ; 
oalf.  183,  193,  301,  764f;  calves 
(baUs)  (of  Jeroboam),  67,  73,  138, 
193.  30(n ;  candlesticks,  see  Candle- 
stidc,  the  golden ;  hooka,  191 ;  image 
(NebuchadneKzars),  526;  mean,  the, 
411,  414f ;  rule.  707,  729,  7S6f»  010 ; 
tiara,  191. 

Goldsmiths,  111,  461. 

Golgotha,  298,  669. 

GolMth,  20,  31,  66,  281,  292,  366, 
396 ;  sword  of,  100.  283f . 

Gomer  (Eeek.  xxxviiL  6).  617. 

 wife  of  Home,  034. 636f. 
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Gomorrah.  13,  130, 147, 152f,  343.  357, 

437,  446,  484,  541, 550f.  570,  014. 
Gong,  844. 

Good,  the,  822 ;  and  evil,  130,  633- 

635 ;  knowledge  of,  138. 
Good  Shepherd,  754.  750.  765,  810; 

worka,  527,  819,  864,  884f,  888. 
Goodness,  622f,  633f,  666,  704,  812, 

866 ;  Stoic  cooceptioa  of,  633f. 
Gopher,  143. 
Gorge,  28,  47a 
Goraias,  387. 

Goehen,  63f,  133, 164f,  168,  171,  175f, 
178. 

Gospel,  the,  3,  14,  133,  637f,  683,  691, 
713,  rea,  736f,  742,  767,  779,  780, 
828,  833,  846,  648,  860f,  854f, 
858,  861f,  865,  867f,  870,  673f,  882, 
686,  887,  908,  914f,  917,  823. 

Gospel  according  to  the  Hetn-ews,  605, 
657,  661,  685,  093,  765,  846. 

Grospel  Caiion,      ;  hiumony,  6B6. 

Gospel  of  the  f^yptians,  65& 

Gospel  of  Peter,  741,  763f,  790. 

Gaepela,  the,  7,  I22,587,584f,  598,603, 
601f,  681f;  and  oral  tradition,  16, 
604;  ae  BOuroes  of  information 
about  Jesus,  14-16,  659,  914 ;  oriti- 
oism  of.  14-16;  fnurmentary  char- 
acter of,  668;  influence  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  on,  373,  61^, 
m,  717. 73lf,  7&,  763 ;  origin  of.  14, 
604 ;  tanstworthiness  irf,  14-16 :  un- 
iqueness of,  as  literary  oompoutiou, 
604 ;  written  souroes  of,  1^  00(L 

Gospds,  heretical,  586. 

Gotama,  122. 

Gourd,  668. 

Government,  112,  416,  616. 

Governments,  643,  646. 

Governor,  78f,  124,  338-330,  333,  444. 
481.  502,  623,  516,  526,  538.  678, 
678f.  586f ,  608f,  634,  688,  866. 

Grace,  389.  535,  638-6^,  717,  727, 
736,  752.  808,  818f,  821-823,  826, 
829,  85a  859,  861,  864,  867f.  875, 
684,  888,  900,  915. 

Grace  before  meat,  883. 

Grvco- Roman  culture,  644,  016;  re- 
ligion, 627-636 ;  worid,  4%  76%  810. 

Grafting.  826. 

Gr«n,  111,  380,  454,  456,  478,  481. 

638.  641 ;  (weight),  116. 194. 
Grape   gatlmw,  479:  jnice.  111; 

treader.  grape  treading.  111,  471, 

563. 

Grapes,  106.  Ill,  123,  188,  219,  34a 
335,  423,  439,  448,  463.  472, 54%  546. 

Grass,  31,  137.  358,  372,  393,  459.  463, 
473,  552,  561,  934. 

GrasahoppeiB,  417. 

Grave,  75,  11%  164f,  166,  167.  321. 
348,  356,  413,  417,  446f,  452,  467, 
486,  615^  518.  565.  72%  756,  846, 
876,  see  Tomb ;  dotbee.  766,  763. 

Graven  image,  84, 185,  36%  369.  461. 

Graven  in  the  rodi,  357. 

Gravitation,  635. 

Great  deep,  563;  king,  the,  310; 

mother,  the,  633f ;  sea,  528 ;  ajma- 

gogue,  the,  37. 
Greatnes»<,  668,  684,  717.  739f . 
Greece,  61f,  79,  98,  101. 110.  186,  208, 

227, 454, 513, 530-533, 591,  627. 629f, 

632f,  771,  798f.  832.  854.  876,  878, 

939 ;  and  Persia,  61f,  531. 
Greed,  80, 93. 164, 513,  731. 
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Qreek  art,  796;  Church,  186,  880; 
dtieB,  8S,  270,  607,  832;  oivilisar 
tton,  dominance  of,  607;  culture, 
ouBtoms,  374,  386,  416,  433,  619; 
Empire,  411,  636,  fi38f,  631,  679; 
Ezra,  tee  Ezra,  the  Greek ;  ^amee, 
609 ;  influence  on  ChriBtiAoity, 
745;  inscriptions,  386;  languacre, 
62,  460,  391-6©3.  604.  607,  616,  &Sb, 
725,  778.  783,  79^,  800,  804,  830; 
law,  186,  824;  leotionahes,  601; 
litenture,  6,  18,  20,  22, 24, 62, 366, 
661.  floef,  606,  607,  6B8.  796,  874. 
876  period,  44,  117f,  121, 125,  315, 
328,  341f,  406,  400,  524,  5'^ ;  phi- 
keophy,  8,  11,  20,  24,  62,  94.  3^, 
394,  397,  401,  411,  604,  626,  633- 
635,  745f,  781,  789,  806,  812,  845, 
889f ;  reli^rion,  11,  106,  206,  216, 299, 
428,  607,  616,  627-630,  632,  876, 
936;  spirit,  the  10,  19;  words  in 
Daniel,  m 

Greeks,  18-20,  24,  27,  62,  9tf,  230, 
544,  546,  565f,  579f,  762,  767,  789, 
807.  830,  832f,  876 ;  and  Jews,  62, 
79,  94,  98,  106,  108.  341,  371,  397, 
401. 411. 680, 607. 625, 636f ,  746,  806. 

Green,  931 ;  and  the  dry,  741 ;  bed, 
420;  gra8^668,  689 ;  jaaper,  191. 

Gregory,  C.  R.,  697. 

Grcffwy  of  NaziannM^  896. 

Gregory  (Pope),  601. 

Greyhound,  400. 

Griesbaoh,  597- 

GriSiis,  4U. 

Griffon-Tultnie,  660. 

Grinding,  218,  24a  6aa 

Grotiua,  877- 

Ground,  139. 

Groves,  472f. 

Guadalquiiir,  4S8. 

Guard.  565,  TOO,  801. 

Guardian.  109,  838. 

Gnard-rooiD,  616. 

Gudea.l8B. 

Ga^odah,2a9. 

Gnanlla  warfare,  572,  607/. 

Guest,  110.  152f,  178,  309,  278,  306. 

Guilt.  101,  139,  162f,  199,  205,  208, 
284,  374.  382,  393,  437,  466,  470, 615, 
638,  540,  550,  657,  677.  682,  750, 
764,  869;  offering,  11,  99,  197-^1, 
30^  206-210,  217,  222,  237, 276, 620 ; 
and  Bin  offering,  19&-20a 

Guilty,  the.  440, 609. 

Gnms,  140, 163. 479. 

Guti,  148. 

Gygee,  60.  - 

Gymnasium,  62,  623. 

GymnoBophist,  844. 

H  (Pentateuchal  doonment),  «m  Law 
en  Holinees. 

Habakkuk,  47.  72,  114,  666f. 

 Book  of,  88,  56ft-668 ;  composite 

chantcter  of,  47,  424.  566  ;  contents 
of,  566;  date  of,  47,  666;  ewhato- 
lineal  pnalro  in,  47.666-568;  prob- 
lem of,  47,  566f. 

fabiri,  tee  Khabiri. 
acaliah,  330. 
Hadad,  the  Edomite,  67,  299. 
Hadad-ezer,  298f. 
HadasBah,  337.  tee  Esther. 
Haden,  376,  712,  714f,  738,  743,  910, 
929,  941,  gre  Bheol ;  floods  of.  716 ; 
gates  of.  875.  71^. 


Hadiaeh,  679. 
Hadrian,  344, 663,  666,  6BB. 
Hadrian  e  reeoript,  666. 
Hsematite,  116. 

Hagar,  6,  63.  100,  150f ,  153f ,  86a 

Hagarenee,  Hagaritee,  161,  387- 

Haggadah,  784,  8^. 

Hagai,  47,  77f,  96,  112,  327f,  867. 
5^-575,  577 ;  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  672-574. 

 BocA  of,  77. 92, 333f,  578-674, 675. 

678;  contents  of,  5'^;  historical 
background  of,  572f;  relation  to 
sermons  of  Hf^sgai,  073;  religious 
ideas  of,  678 ;  text  of.  672. 

Haggi,572. 

Haggith,  394,  572. 

Hagpgrspba.  36-38,  914.  411,  418, 

522 ;  canonisation  of,  38. 
HaUa,  28. 

Hail,  363,  366.  396,  467,  934,  939  ; 

plague  of,  13,  123, 174,  176. 
Hailstones,  509. 

Hair,  105,  301,  308,  211,  216f,  237, 
2ff7f,  274,  289.  291,  305,  409,  417, 
420f,  423,  480,  606,  619,  790, 
799,  842;  offering,  99,  HO,  208, 
217.  267,  797,  799. 

Hairy  gannent,  806, 663. 

Hojj,  Joe. 

Halacha,882. 
HaIah,-&66. 

Half -nomads,  see  Semi-nonuidB. 

Half-proselytea,  flB4f. 

Half-ahekd.  the,  116.  IflS,  104.  SS4, 

616,  694,  716. 
Han  of  judgment,  297. 
Hallel,d97. 

HaUelajah,  367,  302,  896.  940- 
Hallucinatioii,  846. 
Halys,  53,  6a 

Ham  (■.<!.  Egypt),  S87,  S90f ;  (place), 

149  ;  son  of  Noah,  145,  887.  SOa 
Haman,  22, 104,  396-339,  4iOa 
H«Dan,881. 

Hamath,  86,  63,  71.  319.  289.  260, 
288.  309,  S13  380,  428,  444f.  494, 
634,  563,  654,  6'^;  entering  m  of. 
123, 360.  816. 

Hamneah,  tower  of,  831. 

Hammer,  361,  889. 666.  607. 

Hammurabi,  44,  61,  63,  113, 119,  148 ; 
Code  of,  9, 44,  61, 112. 13a  148.  186, 
210. 234, 238,  340f ;  date  of,  119. 130. 

Hamon.  517. 

Hamor,  161.  286. 

Hananel.  488,  684 ;  tower  of.  381, 
Hanani,  76,  SOI,  315.  33a 
Hananiah.  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  72, 

475,  487;  son  of  Heman,  317,  tee 

Shadrach. 
Hand,  115,  149,  193,  861.  4S0,  463, 

690,  706,  937 ;  of  Yahweh  (God), 

303,  442,  483,  503,  518,  667. 
Handbreadtb,  116. 

H&nd.washiiig  at  the  Oonunanion, 

192. 

Handwriting  on  the  wall,  587. 

Hanes,  456. 

Hannah,  36,  106,  27tf ;  BODff  180, 

274-276,  726. 
Hannibal,  615. 

ganokkah,  101,  339. 
anun,  289. 
Happiness,  130.  684,  886. 
Happy  endings,  48 ;  fatOM^  pniphe> 
OM  of,  487, 489. 466f. 


Hann  (Hamn),  (dImm).  34, 1^  ISC 
618,  664.  Ser.  IH;  MO  ol 
146. 

Harbour,  28,  613.  786,  80S,  813. 
Harbours  of  Palestine,  38. 
Harden  the  heart.  174. 
Hudeoing,  835f ;  of  Phanwh.  174. 
Hardness  of  heart,  476, 825. 
Hare,  788. 

Harem,  147.  153,  387,  987.  9B0,  41S. 

416.  432,  468.  49a 
Hu-hates,  Mt.,  369. 
Harim, 

Hariot.  the,  t-e.  Borne.  039f. 
Har-magedoD,  363. 313.  939. 
Harmon,  650: 
Harmony,  837,  889. 
Harod,  30 1  spring  of,  863^  MB  b 
Harod. 

Haroebeth  ef  the  Gentile*,  38,  06, 

361. 

Harp,  44,  SlBf.  879,  884,  448,  % 

651f. 
Harrowing,  641. 
-  HarrowSig  of  HeD,"  BU. 
Hart,  879. 

Harvest.  18,  28.  lOlf.  Ill,  118.  ISO, 
177,  206,  307,  210,  272,  311,  Saas^fr. 
370,  374,  884.  368,  406,  417.  440,443, 
4481.  463,  479f,  640f,  660^  654,  58^ 
580,  684,  663,  666,  687,  TOi, 

760,  848,  906,  987f :  fflrtnal.  188, 
630;  home,  lOS,  m  MS.  40: 
songs,  18. 

Hasid,  374,  S78f ,  S8L 

$asidim.  94,  374,  378f,  381f,  887,  SM, 
898.  408,  406.  413.  41fi,  SecT,  0I». 

Hasmoneans,  107,  U7,  340^  500k 

Hatching,  469. 

HatredT^  96,  97, 134,  621.  «B3r,  m 
760r,  763,  771.  774,  798,  897. 

903,919. 
Hauran,  33,  234. 
Havilah,  189,  28a 
HavToth-jair.  W/^  aSL 
Hawk,  364. 
Hay.  406, 

Hanel,  66.  69,  303-300^  64& 
Hazar-enan,  229. 
Hazazon-tunar, 
Hazeroth.  219. 

Hazor,  29,  65,  245,  253,  361,  398.  4Bt. 

Head,  605.  539,  560.  568.  T06f. 
842,  868,  8^>  907  :  shaking  of.  880: 
of  days,  483 ;  of  tiw  oomcr,  677. 

Head.diw,m* 

Healete,  6I61 

Hiding,  323.  469,  530^  809.  613,  SC. 

879,  910 ;  at  a  distance,  708,  7S0; 

gift  of.  804 ;  by  soggeatioD,  663. 
Hearers  and  doera.  904. 
Heart,  the,  91,  181, 175.  318,  369,  3?6, 

399,  416f.  419.  421.  475,  488,  5», 

543.  544,  569,  64a  664, 660,  709.  719; 

730,  825f,  851,  863.  861,  864.  hSt, 

870,  892,  904,  906f,  910C.  917,  61»; 

of  flesh,  91,  Mt  New  heart;  ol 

■tone.  91. 

Heat,  Ul.  160,  439,  44^  456,  466.  479, 

e46f .  568,  583.  989. 
Heath.  484, 493. 

Heathen,  the,  93,  151,  234.  968,  8741^ 
379,  892-394,  896,  454.  464,  4H. 
489,  602f,  656-558.560-663, 6eaHB8t 
696,  716,  784.  886-688,  &41,8SS,688, 
915;  and  Isnel,aee  Imd ;  aad  tbs 
MMMih,  S74j  eoDTsnioB  vi,  8A 
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mt,  478,  5SG-m.  5T6,  564.  699, 
606,  806,  826;  exoellenos  amcwR, 
657 ;  iudsment  of ,  96,  S66. 668,  m. 
684:  nadbmi  to  tttni  to  Ood,  006. 
657f. 

Heathen  cults,  812. 8T6 ;  customs,  337 ; 
deities.  90,  101,  130,  149,  202,  206, 
218,  234,  237,  243, 310, 363, 382,  462- 
464, 477, 460.  483f,  502,  S07, 510^  512, 
657.  660,  flS7,  840,  *«  Falae  goda, 
Idols ;  priest,  688 ;  religioiu,  481, 812. 

Hefttbeniam,  110,  183,  206,  237,  392, 
477.  481,  635.  537,  539,  582,  673. 
686,  867,  »ee  Pagaainm. 

Heave  offering,  200f,  216,  22^  222, 
237.  S87. 

Heave  tbigh,  192. 

Heftven,  5.  137,  139,  146,  140,  188, 
iSO,  869-371.  374f,  306,  409.  431f. 
434.  446,  468f,  461,  461,  526,  537f, 
66a  562.  582,  618,  706f,  720,  727. 
733,  736,  738,  741f.  745,  748f.  788, 
798,  807,  625,  847,652.  854,  858.  660, 
863-«6&.  867f,  870,  674.  879,  800, 
806,  80ef,  931-935,  937f,  940-9^; 
and  earth,  125.  136.  138,  535.  537, 
674,  705. 

Heavenly  altar,  93M ;  beings  (powetB), 
120. 4^,  471. 

 bodies,  95,  135-137,  186,  377, 

390, 446, 478, 54S,  847, 934,  Mtf  Moon. 
Sten,  Sun ;  creation  of.  137t  390 ; 
worebip  of,  74,  96.  129,  137,  186, 
3U,  361.  560. 

 city,  606-900;  council  (assembly, 

court),  137,  146.  304,  347,  356,  370, 
441,  485 ;  host,  583 ;  Jenisalem, 
the,  860,  899.  937;  man,  847: 
ocean  (sea),  135,  137.  143,  377,  381, 
390, 401.  463f.  931, 938 ;  pUces,  863 ; 
tabernacle,  894f ;  twins,  750.  BM  ; 
world,  800f.  893. 

Heavens,  the,  368,  390,  396,  445f,  461, 
464,  466-468,  471,  554.  867,  894,  915. 

Heber  (Kenite),  261f. 

Hebraism.  234, 238, 243,  636, 864f,  678. 

Hebrew  historical  literature,  20,  45. 
48f,  122,  244-247;  and  prophecy, 
244,  247 ;  Deuteronomic  revision  of, 
45f,  48,  75 ;  didactic  character  of, 
21;  244;  methods  of,  20f,  244; 
miraculous  element  in,  246f ;  priestly 
revision  of,  48  ;  purposes  of,  21,  244. 

 language.  34-36,  48,  124.  1^, 

314f,  SS5,  450,  522,  5T9,  592f,  700, 
786;  Canaanite  origin  of,  34;  charac- 
teristics of,  35,  593^  history  of,  35  ; 
place  among  Semitic  langiiages.  34 ; 
snpnlantedby  Aramaic,  35. 

 literature,  lee  Old  Testament ; 

MS3.  of  Old  Testament,  40 ;  poetij, 
iee  Poetry,  Hebrew ;  religion,  origin 
of,  84 ;  spirit,  19 ;  syntax,  35 ;  the 
name,  34:  wisdom,  93.  341f,  343- 
345 ;  writing.  36. 

Hebrews.  18^1.  26,  34,  $5,  68.  82, 
119,  146,  147,  149.  168,  276,  655, 
841,  Bee  Israel ;  i.e.  Aramaic-speaking 
Jews,  783. 

 Epistle  to  the,  6,  16.  25,  96,  594- 

506.  d03f,  641,  772,  617,  680-^ 
9(a,  938;  Alexandrianism  (if,  603, 
889f ;  allegorical  method  of,  6,  890 ; 
and  Clement  of  Rome,  594,  889: 
and  Origen,  595 ;  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  343 ;  and  the  two  worlds. 
«,  890;  antbor  of.  fi02f,  640,  889. 


900 ;  authorship,  586,  603,  815,.889 ; 
caoonidty  of,  5e6f,  889 ;  date,  603,  , 
667,  773,  775,  889,  891,  807  ;  Day  of  i 
Atonement  in,  1<M,  894-886,  900; 
destination,  775,  889,  897,  900; 
literary  chaiBOteristics  of,  666,  603, 
724,  889 ;  pereecation  in,  776,  889, 
897;  purpose  of,  889;  readers  of, 
603,  889.  893.  887.  899f. 

Hebron.  30f.  63.  123,  127.  146f,  164f, 
160.  219.  223.  383.  248,  263f,  268f, 
268.  273,  280,  283!,  286.  290i  286, 
315.  484. 

Hedge,  348,  360.439. 

Hed^  about  the  Law,  637. 

Heel,  140, 156.  379,  541. 

Hegesippua.  656,  658,  773,  906.  923. 

He-goaAs  {ix.  fidd  demons),  306. 

Heifer,  483,  64a 

Heir,  heirete,  100.  148f.  230,  716,  821, 

824,  860,  866,  86B,  880,  904. 
Heirs  of  God,  824. 
Heka],297. 
Holbon,  613. 
Heldai,  676. 
Helem,  578. 

Heli,  son  of  Matthat,  701. 

Heliodoms,  528,  632. 

HeliopoUs,  156, 163. 460^  481. 514. 648. 

Hell.  5,  432,  434.  906.  MS  Gehenna, 
Hades,  Sheol. 

Hell-broth,  473. 

Hellen,  728. 

Henenwns,  683,  685. 

HeUenism,  94,  96,  106.  108.  581.  614, 
636f.  747.  805 ;  and  Hebraism,  16. 

Hellenistic  age,  591,  697,  806 ;  Chris- 
tians, 639, 767,  783,  785,  789  ;  Greek, 
591, 583 :  Jews,  6.  562.  608, 625, 
MO,  7ff»,  783f,  787,  800 ;  Judaism, 
625 ;  party,  382 ;  relwion,  644 ; 
terminology.  644 ;  tboof^t,  345, 805, 
812f.  817. 

Helle8i)ont,  796. 

Helmet.  8^- 

Helps,  643. 

Heman.  316f ,  368. 

Hemlock,  480. 

Hen,  contemporary  of  Zechariab,  578. 

Henadad,  327. 

Henna-flower,  420.  423. 

Hephcestus,  6. 

Hepher,  296. 

Heptarchy,  501. 

Keracleon,  653. 

Heracleopolis  Magna,  466. 

HeracUtuB.  411.  746,  916. 

Herald,  325,  546. 

Herbs,  herbage,  23,  28,  1S7.  144.  177, 

422.  552.  720,  828. 
Herculaneum,  657. 
Hercules,  221,  267f,  299,  630. 
Herd,  32,  98,  111,  147,  156,  179,  218, 

284,  450,  538. 
Herder,  418. 
Heredity,  179.  823,  835. 

ferem.  ue  Ban. 
eres,  Mt.,  299. 
Heresiarchs,  596. 

Heresy,  398,  m,  666,  799,  815,  916, 
921,  936.  tee  False  teaching. 

Heretical  gospels.  596 ;  teaMun.  684. 
tee  False  teachers. 

Heretics.  5,  595,  640,  814. 

Hermas.  700. 

Hermas,  Sbeiriieid  erf,  411.  584-596, 
668.900.838. 


Hermes,  746,  760.  7^ 
Hermetic  literature,  760^ 
Hermogenee,  885. 

Hermon,  26-29, 32f ,  218, 227, 234, 2S8f , 
260,  377,  379,  394.  491, 513,  548,  691. 
727. 

Herod  Agrippa  L.  368,  609f,  654-656. 
768,  790,  801f.  830 ;  IL.  610.  656f, 
772,803f. 

Herod  -Antipas.  609f,  654.  656f,  667. 

682.  688,  690,  682f,  702f,  711.  713f. 

722,  726,  727f,  7aOf,  734f,  741,  766, 

762.  768,  781,  781. 
HsKod  Philip,  first  husband  of  Hero' 

dias,  609,  ^  656,  668,  737. 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  65& 
Herod  the  Great,  30, 116, 411, 416, 433, 

608-610.  614,  652f,  656f,  702,  7M, 

716,  725-727,  748,  786,  865 ;  sons  of, 

6S6.  738. 

Herod  the  tetrarob.  33,  606f,  656f. 
Herodians,  600,  660,  685,  789. 
Herodias,  600,  654,  656,  688,  683,  713, 

735. 
Herodion,  83a 

Herodotus,  30,  98.  306.  216,  297. 811, 

337f,  413.  416,  460^  637f.  632.  564, 

567,  591,  593. 
Herods,  the,    117,   297,   488,  734; 

genealogical  table  of,  656. 
Heroes,  hertusm,  18,  2a  86,  143,  6a7f , 

665,  698,  897. 
Heroes,  the,  tee  Judges,  the. 
Heshbon,  224,  229f,  266,  268. 423,  446, 

4S3. 

HesyobiuB,  41.  60a 
Hetli,  156. 

Hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water, 
252. 

Hexapla  of  Origen,  4L 

Hexateuch,  9, 121,  tee  Pentateuch. 

Hezekiah,  21,  68,  71f,  74,  76,  79, 
109,  211,  227,  238,  246,  294,  296, 
301,  310-312.  321,  342,  436f,  486, 
636,  559,  569 ;  and  Assyria,  59,  71f, 
310f ;  and  Isaiah,  71f,  74,  310f ;  and 
Merodaoh-baladan,  71.  310f;  and 
Sennacherib,  71f.  76,  310f,  .'HI,  437, 
458 ;  and  the  Philistines,  71 ;  and 
the  Rabshakeh,  71f,  310f;  char- 
acter of,  310 ;  Chronicler's  aocount 
of,  76,  122,  321 ;  destroys  the  brazen 
serpent,  74  310 ;  reformation  of,  74, 
76,  89,  196,  233.  296,  310( ;  sickness 
of,  310,  450 ;  soiuF  of ,  450 ;  the  men 
of,  342,  397,  407. 

Heuon,  290,  301. 

Hiddekel,  139,  531. 

Hide,  200,  220,  222. 

Hiel,  99,  261,  302. 

Hierapolis,  681,  700,  662, 931. 

Hierarchy,  85, 91 ;  heavenly,  864, 866. 

Hieratic  script.  62. 

Hieroglyphics,  hieroelyphio  script, 
51f,  56,  246. 

Hieron,  297. 

Hifa,  28. 

Higgaion,  373. 

High  Places,  45, 47, 73. 75f ,  86,  90,  98, 
lOOf,  128f,  130,  189,  191-193,  304, 
212, 229, 231, 233, 236f,  264, 275,  277, 
384,  206,  30Of.  310-822,  817f,  SSOf. 
469,  473,  483.  606.  SlOf,  619,  538. 
540,572. 

High  Priest,  94,  104,  106f,  124,  131, 
163,  191-193,  186,  198-200,  206f, 
208.  333,  Saa  241.  366,  264,  276f. 
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306,  312,  325,  331,  335,  870.  374,  377, 
382f ,  365, 388, 381>  523, 531f ,  573, 576, 
679,  581-581,  607-610,  620.  663,  668, 
740,  756,  762,  778,  780-762,  784, 
7d6f,  m.  800-608,  BBO,  862-696, 9^. 

High  Frieet'B  servaat,  721. 

Hi^  Priesthood,  336,  340,  523,  631, 
M5,  577,  606f.  756,  894. 

Hierhway.  401,  46a 

HiKhwaymen,  615, 

HiUdah    father  of  Jeremiah,  476 ; 

priest  of  .TemBalem,  45,  75,  126, 

209,  232,  312,  476,  573. 
Hill  country,  232,  248,  261,  270,  484. 
Hillel,  36,  41,  411,  624.  716,  753. 
Hills,  the,  24,  27-30,  65f,  100,  157, 

268,  270.  287,  302,  306,  439,  466, 

458,  461f.  468,  484,  506,  616,  538. 

548,  564,  663,  570.  613,  669,  872. 
Bin,  115,  220,  228. 
Hind,  36i,  369,  37S. 
Hindus,  163,  206,  200; 
Hinges,  317. 

Hinnom.  vaUey  Ot,  300.  312,  330,  473, 

477,  480,  484,  486,  G06.  583f. 
Hip,  470. 

HippolytuB,  163,  596,  658f. 
Hippopotamus,  364. 
HiinXM,  32f . 

Hiram,  kiiu  of  Tyie,  67,  70,  287, 
296-298,  319,  648;  metal-worker, 
297. 

Hire,  birding,  lured  servant,  llt^ 

20ef,  351,  4S,  704,  906. 
HistOTiana.  61,  75,  673f. 
Historical  books  of  Old  Teatament, 

9,  244r-247 ;  elements  in  the  Bible, 

10,  13-16,  20-22,  244-M7,  eolfj 
method,  418,  426. 

Hietory,  16,  19-21,  48,  82,  89-91,  93- 
95,  121,  127,  129f,  133,  168,  254f, 
3X4,  431^,  435,  460-464,  465,  487, 
S25f,  535,  556,  820,  824,  926;  and 
experience  alike  esaential,  15f ; 
of  Gad  the  seer,  315,  316 ;  of  Israel, 
63-^ ;  of  Jehu,  son  of  Haoani,  315, 
618 ;  <A  Nathaa  the  prophet,  315 ; 
of  religion,  iSH ;  of  Samuel  the 
Beer,  315.  318;  of  Shemaiah  the 
prouhet  and  of  Iddo  the  seer,  315 ; 
of  toe  seers.  316 ;  science  of,  10. 

Hitopadesa,  409- 

HittitM.  26,  61-57.  99,  146,  16%  155. 
167, 169, 172,  183, 193, 219, 255,  2S9f. 
299, 306, 444. 510 ;  civilisation  of,  53, 
193 ;  debt  to  Babylonia,  63 ;  down- 
fall of,  66f ;  origmal  home  of.  53 ; 
physical  characteriatioa  of,  63. 

Hivites,  172,260,  448. 

Hobab,  183.  188.  213,  218,  258. 

Uobah,  148f. 

Hobbea,  121. 

Hodaviah,  837- 

Hoe,  111. 

Holiness,  130f,  187,  193,  196f,  200, 
202f,  206-208,  212,  214.  221,  223. 
240,  277,  386, 412, 429, 477,  570.  674, 
618,  622,  624,  640,  684,  827,  832, 
839,  846,  868,  672,  878,  908,  909; 
and  <deanne«8, 197, 202 ;  and  ritual, 
187,  196f,  207f ;  and  teboo,  196, 200, 
20e,  477,  574 ;  and  uncleannesfi.  131, 
30ef,  223,  574,  839;  ceremonial, 
130f ;  oonoeption  of,  101, 130f ,  196, 
203,  207,  429,  574,  839;  dangerous, 
200,  430,  697 ;  derivative,  aCQ,  574  ; 
ethical,  laOf,  187.  196f,  297f,  429, 


640 ;  grades  of,  202,  574 ;  infections 
character  of,  192,  196,  200,  302f, 
472,  519,  674,  639  ;  non-ethical,  130. 
196,  477,  839 ;  of  lUtar,  192,  209  ;  of 
Israel,  13%  197,  206,  518,  624:  of 
sacrifice.  200,  202;  of  the  land  of 
l8t«el,  197, 617f ;  Yahweh  the  fennt 
of,  196,  20e,  574. 

Holiness  Code,  $ee  Law  TTolinfiss 

 of  God,  see  God,  holineas  of. 

Holy,  the,  69%  707;  and  the  com- 
mon, the,  512,  670,  689,  697; 
Apostles,  the,  815:  City,  317,  518, 
521, 722 ;  Convocation.  lOQ-105, 127 ; 
days,  131,  663,  828  ;  garments,  irn, 
389,  519;  ground,  171.  Tnj  ;  l,;uid, 
26-33,  46,  517,  5aO,5:iii,  namw  of, 
26;  of  Holies,  104, 106, ]!i<l,  11)6, 
205, 215, 276,  297, 306,  4  ID,  olff,  li06, 
836,  866,  893,  895f ;  one,  i.e.  angel, 
626f,  583,  664;  one  of  GM,  ,-^5; 
persons,  131,  192,  196,  L'ui.  jm,  :i;6, 
697;  place,  the.  106,  I  j  J,  -Am,  2 15. 
217, 297,  336,  618f.  895,  933 ;  places, 
100,  127,  196f,  200;  seasons,  101- 
105,  131,  210;  seed,  the,  441. 

 Spirit,  the,  Sf,  7.  9, 40,  ISffi,  191, 

369,  361f,  396, 471, 476,  696, 637-645, 
647f,  882,  701-708,  707,  713,  725- 
728,  745f,  749,  753.  760,  765-767, 
760,  771,  777-779.  781f,  784-789, 
791.  lost,  TO7,  808,  813,  619,  823f, 
629,  833-835,  837,  840,  843f,  850- 
852,  859-861,  863-665,  867f,  674, 
883f,  697,  917-920,  928f,  943.  see 
Spirit  of  God,  Sinrit  of  Tahweh ; 
and  baptism,  639,  728,  779, 787, 789, 
843 ;  and  Chrisb  (Jesus),  639,  682, 
701-703,  726,  728,  746,  747, 749,  763, 
-  760,  769,  779,  788,  806f.  851,  909 ; 
and  inspiration,  St,  646,  647,  732, 
749,  769.  781,  785,  833f.  844,  863 ; 
and  spiritual  gifts,  638f,  643,  645, 
648,  779,  789,  8oef,  812;  and  the 
Churob,  7,  812,  843;  and  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  806 ;  at  Pentecost, 
215,  638,  766 ;  gift  of,  638-640, 749, 
753,  771,  779,  789,  793. 806, 821,  834, 
852,  863,  697,  918f;  grienng  the, 
866 ;  in  the  MeMiaiiic  age,  6^-640, 
749,  eOBf ;  in  the  FMiline  Theology, 
see  Pan^  doctrines  of;  in  the 
Primitive  Oharch,  7,  806 ;  in  the 
teaching  of  Jeans,  tee  Jesus,  teach- 
ing of;  indwallhw  of.  168,  823f, 
843,  918f ;  Jewish  doctrine  of  606 ; 
law  of,  823 ;  principle  of  the 
Christian  life,  eSdt.  745,  808,  812. 
823.  851f,  659,  861,  666;  searches 
the  depths  of  God,  SM;  aonroe  of 
power,  806,  865.  890;  flooroe  of 
revelation,  834.  863.  865,  895 ;  unity 
<rf,643,666;  witness  of,  708, 624, 93a 

 Spirit,  meaning  of  phrase  with- 

otit  the  article,  636f.  6&. 

 things.  131,  192,  19«,  221,  707  ; 

water,  316,  223  ;  way,  469. 

Home,  the,  109. 

Home-siclniess,  179,  406. 

Homer  (meaaure),  IIS,  813,  219,  440, 
520,687. 

Homer  (poet),  6,  21f,  161,  186,  908, 

225,  297,  396,  426,  431, 605,601,  603, 

628,  634,  876, 93a 
Homicide,  113.  186,  220f,  47T;  uoa- 

dental,  see  ManUHi^ter ;  wilful, 

see  Murder. 


Homily,  603. 

Homoec^iathic  nuwic,  876. 
Homoiotdeuton,  43. 
HomonadcpsQS,  736L 
Honesty,  80, 308.  640,  661. 
Honey.  26.  32.  lU,  ITl.  181,  106, 

406,  421,  441f,  742. 
Hoof,  44%  661. 
Hook,  55% 

Hope,  3,  91,  06,  356,  371.  378.  739. 

806,  821,  834.  637,830, 833,  644. 8S% 

863f,  666,  868,  877f.  887,  801.  8SQ. 

897,  90&-9ia 
Hophni  and  Pfainebas,  374f . 
Hophra,  61.  73,  475,  49%  48S. 
Hor,  Ml,  223f,  236;  near  Lebaom. 

229. 

Horeb.  Mt.,  11,  64,  86.  124,  128, 168. 

171, 173, 188-186k  180^  283^  S3>-39i 

303.687. 
Horemfaeb,  &0l 
Hor>haggidad,  289. 
Horite^  149, 333. 
Honnah,  220,  223,  83%  258. 
Horn,  275,  376,  396, 403, 488.  514,  SSSf. 

663, 561.  576,  983  ;  i.e.  trumpet,  416, 

645. 649f ;  of  salvatiott.  376. 
HwiMt,  188, 236, 856. 
Hons  of  the  altar,  186^  lOlf,  3BS,38e; 

483,  934. 
Horonaim,  448L 

Horse, the  hlaek,03S:  Um  pal^flBS; 

^e  red,  932;  tiw  wtute,  OffiT 
Horse  gate,  331,  488 ;  aho^  252,  44% 
HoTseffesb,  202. 

Horsemen,  286.  306,  330, 451,  4SS.  S6B. 

577. 

Horses.  10%  111,  113,  166,  18%  SB, 
222,  338f,  362f,  296,  306,  307,  3M. 
378,  416,  43%  438  440.  456  4n,4n. 
493,  613,  543,  545,  6S0-662. 666.  m, 
578,  56%  583,  684,  631,  800^  006^  OA 
934,940;  and  chaziota  of  £n,aOB; 
of  the  sun,  312: 

Hort,507. 

Horns,  761,  936. 

HoMuma,  641,  604,  718,  738^ 

Hoaea.  19,  45,  66,  TOk  74.  87-80,  VKl 
127f,  130,  231,  247,  SSI,  SSB.  209. 
26%  307.  374.  436f,  474f,  477. 
543,  560;  career  of,  634.  636f:  char- 
acter <jS,  86f,  108;  ooooepte  of 
God.  11,  80,  108. 186,  436,  437,  475, 
535 ;  marriage  of.  106,  634-C37 ;  per 
sonality  of  635 ;  teaching  of,  SQ,  74, 
67,  89, 106.  13%  2G9,  437.  477.  53S. 

 Book  of,  45,  634-643,  83S( ;  diar- 

acter  of,  635;  Jndcan  reTiswo  of. 
634f;  origin  of,  535;  text  of.  CSU, 
638f,  641f ;  unity  of,  42S.  534,  SO. 

Hoshea,  69,  see  Jcehua. 

 king  of  Israel,  SO.  68.  Ttt,  Mi, 

305, 31%  455. 

Hospitality.  11%  163,  164.  37%  306. 
4OT,  4S1, 401,  647,  640.  736, 736.  7^ 
799.  637,  683,  888,  890,  Oil.  9811. 

Hort  ai  God.  664;  of  Hoftvea.  13& 
311,  458, 48%  530,  660,  86l»  80a »U: 
of  the  height  4S3L 

Hostage,  Iffl. 

Hot  springs,  fl8L 

Hours,  117,  680.  748,  TSM,  TBOk  fB, 
798,  930 ;  of  pniTe'.  SSS.  77S,  788, 

931. 

Hoose.  8S,  lOef.  111.  U4, 138,  177,  IH 
3Qa-30L  313,  307. 443.  473^650, 833; 
of  bondage.  160, 568;  of 
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daogbter,  207;  o(  «be  forert  of 
LebaiuHi.  297 ;     wine,  ^ 

Hoose^UKb,  790,  890,  &48,  871. 

Houekld  deitiM,  m,  150.  178.  238, 
282. 

HotuehoU  of  faith,  643;  of  Ood,  864. 
Hotuebolder,  660f,  790i 
Honae-steward,  4S2. 
Houae-top,  Mi,  278,  451,  768. 
Houuwife,  &70;  the  good,  108.  4ia 
Hozai,  322. 

Hugo  de  a  Caro.  597. 
HuKo,  Victor,  22. 
Hufdah,  75,  312. 

Huleh,  Lake.  29,  32,  148,  261,  298, 
608. 63a 

Hnmaii  life,  sanctity  of,  144,  185. 
 nature,  412f,  802(  tee  Man;  poa- 

sibilitiea  inheroit  m.  371;  atiua]- 

nessof,  378. 
 saorifioe,  70,  83,  85.  96.  99,  154, 

252,  266f,  302,  306,  473.  480,  488. 

S40,  616,  6^,  636 ;  oommutation  of, 

627,  632;  replaced  bv  animal,  99. 

154 ;  to  aaf  ^^nard  boildingB,  99. 
Humaoity,  361,  658,  564. 
Htunble,  the,  275,  466,  472,  571. 
HnmiUation,  644f,  687,  see  Christ. 
EEomilitr,  263,  356,  377,  562,  623, 

666,  735,  758.  861,  866,  869f.  873. 

904f,  910f. 
Bondred  and  f Miy  •foor  thonaand,  the. 

983.935.937. 
BCuiwer,  hvmgry,  166,  4e8f.  488,  480, 

499,  520.  545,  550,  ml,  708, 706. 739, 

75O,808,842f ;  forrighteoafme8s,7S7. 
Flmu,  263. 

tlimter.  145. 156,  365.  483,  662. 
Wonting,  101. 167. 
ilunting'  god,  629. 
hunting  souLb,  509. 
3ar.  168,  182.  189. 

3tir«m-aln,  lee  Hiram,  metal  worker, 
luflband,  106,  228,  267,  271, 468.  471, 

477,  488,  482,  544,  687,  716,  733,750. 

867.  910;  and  ^-ife,  106,  108,  492, 

534,  636f,  587,  650, 838, 840, 867,9ia 
losbandman,  Ul,  145,  222,  324,  4S5f, 

551,  606. 

luflbandry,  varied  methods  of,  4BSL 
lushai,  29a 

lueka,  735,  tee  Oanb-pods. 

Int,  43»,  463. 

luzsab,  566. 

lyacinth.  934 

lycena.  168. 

[ybridB,  208. 

[ydra,  464 

lypiene.  196,  90B-206, 

[yksoe,  62,  64,  63,  249,  254.  429,  45a 

[ymennus,  649,  882,  886. 

[ymn  of  the  Soul,  713. 

[ymns.  37,  51. 131.  366,  626,  602,  647, 

725,  866f,  87a  883. 
[ypnotiam,  174. 

typocntes,  hvpocrisy,  441,  456,  644, 
SSO,  622,  666,  706f,  92ft  738.  83a 
[yrax,  400. 
[yrcania,  79. 

[yrcanuojbrotherof  AxistobulusII.), 

006f;  II.,225. 

[yssop,  3(M,  222f,  343,  382.  763. 

I  am  Yahweh.-  ISft  186, 207,  506f , 
.513. 

3leam,  3ft  258.  309. 

jD.  Ezra,  12L  I 
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Ibcao,  66,  967. 

Ice,  351,  363,  396,  8T& 

Ichabod,  276. 

looaium,  769,  792-794.  867.  886. 
Iddo,  316,  319. 
Ideal,  the,  904. 

Ideal  king,  971-373.  385,  SOft  386, 401, 

406. 

Identification  with  saorifioial  riotim, 

663. 

Idle  wwds,  712,  90& 

Idol  feasts.  6S0f.  770,  640;  maker, 
481 ;  sacrifioe,  793,  840-642. 

Idolaters,  idolirtiT,  10,  31,  65-67,  73- 
77,  83f,  91,  127f.  130f,  184-186,  193, 
207f,  227,  229,  231,  235,  237,  242, 
299,  301,  307f,  310-312, 321, 342, 361, 
368,  371,  380,  392,  394, 897f ,  427, 436. 
438,  454,  462-464,  469,  477,  480f, 
483f,  491f,  SOIf,  606-600,  511f,  516- 
519,  638,  641f,  560,  562,  567,  672f, 
582f,  609,  619,  623f,  649,  651,  770, 
775,  784,  792,  796,  819,  837.  841, 863, 
87a  922,  934,  938f. 

Idols,  imams,  73f,  76f.  83-65,  93-«5, 
ISOf,  184f,  193,  207,  21If,  231,  236, 
242,  255,  311,  361, 367,  376,  379,  392, 
394,  444,  448~45a  457,  460^64,  460, 
472,  481,  484,  606, 512, 542f,  557, 
560,  662,  680,  650f,  77a  784,  793f, 
796,  798,  820,  840f,  877,  99%  tee 
False  gods,  Heathen  deities ;  pdlu. 
tion  <a,  793f . 

Idamna,  499.  686,  608. 

Idtunnans,  m,  006,  6ia 

Idyll,  271f. 

Ignatius,  584. 646, 668, 700, 744, 773, 93a 
Ignoranoe,  197-199,  23%  413,  76ft  78ft 

796,  825,  645,  866,  882, 909. 
niad,  the;  22. 161.  43L 
ninmination,  861. 
lUyria.  829. 
Iln-shuma.  53. 

Inisge.  67,  138. 19ft  264,  796,  937,  tee 
Idols;  of  God,  137.  144,  813,  &41f, 
868 ;  of  Jealon^y,  507 ;  of  Yahweh, 
185,  391 ;  viskn  of,  in  Danid,  432, 
525f,  528. 

Imt««B,  graren,  84, 184f,  461;  molten, 
3(n,  461,  463 ;  wooden,  186. 461,  463- 
Imagination,  601,  520 
Imbros,  795. 

Imitation  of  Christ,  91%  917. 
Tmmanuel,  263.  436,  441f.  • 
Immer,  326. 

Immorality,  73,  186,  485.  601f, 
506,  510-613,  S38f ,  676,  868,  913, 630, 
934  94a 

Immortality,  133,  138-140,  344f,  352, 
368,  370f,  378f,  412,  427,  434,  641, 
66ft  624,  847;  doctrine  of,  61,  96, 
344f,  434;  in  Apocalyptic  literature, 
434 ;  in  the  Psalms,  368,  370f ;  not 
physioal  or  metaphysical  but  re- 
ligious, 371 ;  of  Christ,  838 ;  of  the 
body,  838 ;  of  the  nation.  381 ;  of 
the  righteous,  881 ;  of  ^  serpent, 
138f :  of  the  sonl,  345,  625;  of  the 
wicked,  381 ;  personal,  88,  94,  96, 
371,  378,  381, 365,  399 :  springs  from 
experience  of  fellowship  with  God. 
96,  371 ;  UBOally  limited  to  futhful 
souls,  371. 

Immortals,  the,  142,  467. 

Impaling,  83, 163,  240,  338f. 

Imperial  estates,  614 ;  priesthood,  775, 
937;  year,  663: 
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Imperialism,  659. 

Impiety,  346f ,  350,  353,  356,  362,  368, 

386,  514.  551. 
Imports  and  exports,  lU. 
Imprecation,  ISft 

Imprisonment,  113,  40ft  706,  785,  796. 

799,  815,  866,  877. 

 Epistles,  812,  862-875. 

Impurity,  618-630,  tm,  66ft  688.  793. 

819,  837f,  841,  887,  899. 
Imputation,  821f. 
Incantations,  106,  631,  6^.  766. 
Incarnation,  the,  2, 188,  210,  345,  354, 

412,  442,  746f.  811,  823,  834,  854, 860, 

866,  873,  882f ,  885, 888, 916,  916-921, 

941. 

Incense,  76,  79, 100,  104,  192-194,  201, 
2ia  215,  221,  384,  395,  421,  441,463, 
472,  477,  479,  586,  630f,  850,  932f. 

Incest,  153,  208.  240,  629,  649,  832, 
836f. 

Inceatuoua  person  at  Oorinth,  6^, 

850. 

Incormption,  345,  647> 
Incubati(m,  157. 

India.  62,  122,  304.  211.  226,  399, 837. 

446,  479,  591,  607.  613,  616,  m 
India  House  inscription,  524. 
Indians,  North  American,  230.  ' 
Indiana  who  burnt  themselves  alive, 

844. 

Indifference^  585,  931. 

Individual,  93,  113,  544;  reepmn- 

bility,  11,  91,  108,  239,  488.  501, 608. 

505,  509-512,  515,  806. 
Individualism,  11.  Oft  10ft  17ft  815. 

358,  406f,  438, 475,  484.  48ft  508, 606, 

510f ,  515,  619. 
Indus,  the,  58,  14a 
Indnstrialism,  112. 
Industry,  400,  416. 
Infallibility,  7f. 

Infancy  narratives,  676,  TOlf.  725-737. 
Infant.  99f,  478,  835,  846;  baptism, 

639. 
Infantry,  114. 
Inferno,  434. 

Ingathering,  480,  493,  562, 

Inheritance,  I09f,  227,  240,  365,  413, 
704,  821,  824.  860,  863,  868,  870,805, 
932;  by  daughters,  227f,  23a  254, 
478. 

InbospitaUty,  152,  27%  S6L 
Initiates,  6^,  834.  8e9f,  874. 
Initiation,  88,  151,  631f,  706,  &69f; 

ceremony,  202,  205. 
Injuries,  186. 

Injustice,  485,  601f,  507.  609f,  513, 63ft 

55%  659-661,  738,  844,  91% 
Inkhom,  507. 
Inn,  127,  616,  726.  922. 
Inner  light,  7f,  706 ;  shrine,  18L 
Inn-keeper,  732. 

Innocence,  innocent,  138,  163f,  355, 
377;  440,  509,  568,  660,  581,  823. 

Inscription  on  graves,  878 ;  on  the 
Cross,  698,  700,  763. 

InHcriptions,  33-36,  53,  71f,  75,  115f, 
148, 165, 168, 179,  225,  248f,  309-311, 
428,  491,  527,  534,  550,  572,  579,591, 
583,  616.  632.  685,  796f,  604,  83ft 
874,  88ft  tu  Onneifonn  insorip- 
ti<ms. 

Insects,  137,  303,  73% 

Insignia  of  royalty,  577. 

Insincerity,  509,  614,  686. 

InspiratioD,  3-6.  16.  87-^  180>  183> 
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151, 193,  234, 261-263,  277,  306*,  361, 
368,  429-131,  456,  &01,  594,  638,  640, 
645,  7^,  766,  769,  779.  763,  795, 
806,  834,  844;  And  canoQioity.  38f ; 
claimed  for  ethnic  Scriptures,  3 ; 
of  apocalyptic  431 ;  of  Jesus,  686, 
728  ;  of  prophets,  38, 107,  237,  261f, 
277,  301,  3ti,  428-430,  484,  504,  625, 
669, 726, 644, 883 ;  of  the  Apocrypha, 
39 ;  psychology  of,  4.  237,  429f,  484, 
504,  834,  843. 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  S-7,  38-^, 
347, 689, 886, 895 ;  and  revelfttioD,  4 ; 
theories  of,  8-6.  S56>  838 ;  verlsl,  3f> 

la  41, 4aa 

InstitutioDB,  508,  685,  687,  aet  Re- 
ligicuH  iutitatioDi,  Sooul  inititu- 
tions. 

Intercaluy  month,  IdH,  llTf,  6S2; 
year,  652. 

Intercession,  152f,  280,  349,  365,  428, 
482f,  490,  544f  553,  824,  867,  872, 
894,  896,  910,  917,  92a 

Interoommunion  of  (drazohai,  646f. 

Inters  112,  187,  211,  240,  8S2.  376, 
438,  483,  567,  6ea 

Interim  ethic.  663,  767. 

Intermarria^  vith  aliens,  6ef,  78f,  86, 
9^,  157,  161,  200,  210,  327,  360,  368 
271,  299,  323f.  338-880.  SSU,  &85f. 

Intermediate  state,  811. 

Interna)  evidence  of  doooments,  699 ; 
of  £rK>upe,  699  ;  of  readings,  fiOB,  601. 

Interiweter,  163.  83S. 

Interregna,  interpdaticnrof,  unjusti- 
fied, 119. 

Interrogation,  911. 

Intolerance,  92,  55Tf. 

Intoxicants,  216. 

Intoxication,  see  DrunkemuM. 

Intrigue,  456. 

Intrinsic  probability,  S08f. 
Inundation,  52,  175. 
Inwardness,  488,  508,  664f. 
Ionia,  5ia 

lonians,  69,  473,  492,  544 

Ionic  Greek,  591,  693. 

Iphigeaia,  154 

Ira,  215.293. 

Iran,  50,  58,  61f,  867. 

IrenasuB.  686,  694f,  601,  610,  662f,  666, 
658,  700,  705,  724,  726,  744,  747, 
750,  786,  793,  876,  887.  906,  916, 
928. 

Iron,  6,  57,  72,  111,  141,  189,  334f, 
252,  257f,  261,  317,  360,  432,  470, 
477,  481,  483f,  487,  513,  525f,  628, 
648,  553,  576 ;  age,  252  ;  gate,  790. 

Irony,  262.  264,  608-510,  615,  565, 
586,  666,  684,  720,  735,  740,  754, 
756,  820,  636,  843,  6S6f. 

Irreverence,  346-349,  352. 

Irrigation,  60,  139,  169,  175,  226,  236, 
406,  446,  450,  730. 

Irvingites,  648.  . 

Isaac  11.  30,  63*,  100,  124-137,  134, 
146f,  151-157,  165,  780,  784.  898;  a 
Bemi-nomad,  166;  and  Abrahatn, 
108. 151-166, 821,  625, 898, 906  :  and 
Esau,  134,  156f;  and  lehmad,  63, 
154,  860 :  and  Jacob,  134,  156,  225  : 
ud  Rotokah,  147.  155-157;  and 
the  Philistines,  150 ;  birth  of,  163, 
274,  821,  898;  falsehood  of,  153, 
156;  name  of,  136;  practises  a«ri- 
outtnre,  156 ;  Mwrifice  of,  154,  2fft, 
681,896.906. 


Isaiah,  21,  45,  47,  71f,  74.  SBf.  91, 107, 
111-113,  124,  128,  131, 196,  356,  2S(), 
301,  310f,  31.3,  315,  321,  426f,  4;wf, 
436-445, 447-453, 466^58,  460, 47.V, 
509,  522,  544,  559f,  569,  686,  IVM. 
747,  826;  and  Ahaz,  71,  436,  441f ; 
and  Assyria,  71f,  113, 130, 347, 3]i>f , 
427,  436,  441f,  444,  447H51,  455, 
467 1  and  Egypt,  118,  810,  4^, 
455-457;  and^ Henekiab,  Tlf,  74, 
311;  and  Manasseh,  436;  fokI 
Sennacherib,  73,  311,  436;  and  thi 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  89,  VJt), 
m ;  and  the  people,  484,  436,  440- 
443,  451.  455-457 ;  and  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  invasion,  71,436,44If ; 
as  poet,  25,  437 ;  Mitobtography  nf, 
4411;  oall  of,  436,  440f,  476,  5fH, 
768 ;  career  of,  89,  436 ;  denunci.-k- 
tion  of  women,  430,  457f,  5i'A); 
disciples  of,  74,  424.  436,  442f,  7(  n  : 
doctrine  of  the  future,  89,  436,  4.V). 
457f ;  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  4.3ii, 
443-445,  457;  doctrine  of  the 
remnant,  89, 4S^,  436,  441 ;  doctrine 
of  Yahweh,  69.  436-438,  475,  9nn ; 
failure  of  his  preaching,  46,  71,  41'  I , 
436,441-443,^;  foreign  policy  uf, 
71,  113,  Slot,  436,  441f,  «7,  44yf, 
452,  456-457 ;  influence  of,  89,  455, 
569 ;  legend  of  bis  martyidtnn,  436, 
896 ;  reason  for  writing,  46,  424  ; 
Booial  policy  of,  88f,  436,  906 ;  Bonn 
of,  436,  441-443 ;  style  of,  25,  4)7 ; 
teaching  of,  74,  881,  231,  280.  430. 
436,  438:  viaion  ai,  337.  876.  430. 
438,  MOT,  476.  604,  708;  wilt  of, 
305,486. 

 Book  of,  47,  82,  244f,  2»4,  SU, 

321,  436-473, 641,  661, 682,  786,  825, 
837 ;  b;rpotheBis  of  Maooabean  ele- 
ments in,  426;  non-Isuanioseolfenf 

in,  47,  63,  42i,  436,  460r. 
 I-XXXIX,  436-460;  non-Isai 

anic  sections  in,  47,  436. 
 XXIV-XXVII,  48,  436,  453- 

455;  apocalyptio  features  of,  48, 

436,  4e3-455;   diaraoteristics  of, 

453 ;  composite  character  of,  is, 

453 ;  date  of,  48,  453. 
 XL-LV,  47,  91,  460-468,  491, 

tee  further  Second  Isaiah  ;  anthnr- 

ship,  47,  91,  480 ;  date,  47,  91,  400  ; 

place  of  origin,  91,  460;  teaching 

of,  91f,  460 ;  unity  of,  47,  91. 
 LVI-LXVI,  47,  381,  460f,  m- 

473 ;  conditions  reflected  in,  46rif ; 

plurality   of     authors,   47,   401  ; 

probable  date,  47,  460f. 
Iscariot,  685. 

Ishbaal  (Isbbosheth),  42,  67,  113. 
329,  259,  380;  WBt,  296,  300^  8]8> 
537 ;  the  Hachmonite,  S92. 

Isbmael.  murderer  of  Gedaliah,  73, 
313,  491 ;  son  of  Abraham,  63,  lOO, 
136,  134,  146,  150f.  153f,  156,  266, 
86a 

Ishmaelites,  63,  188.  160b  163.  380. 

387,  494. 

Ishtar,  233.  2S0,  289.  337,  480,  «lf, 

607,  631f . 
Ishvi,  280. 

Isis,  57, 627,  761 ;  and  0ms,  (33. 
Islam,  239. 

Island,  514,  517,  794,  803. 
Islands  of  the  Sea,  446,  929. 
Isles,  the,  sm  Ooast  lands. 


Isolation,  413. 

Israel  (f .«.  Jacob),  315,  471 ;  origin  of 
the  name,  133, 160f . 

Israel  (nation),  56f,  63,  111,  125,  IM. 
145,  167,  168,  224-229,  248,  305. 
887,  393,  897,  431f,  460,  462.  4T7f. 
541,  543,  549,  685f,  708.  834-07. 
851, 859f,  897, 003, 936,  tee  Hebnm; 
for  Israel,  i  e.  Northern  Kingdom, 
tee  below ;  a  church.  487 ;  a  bolv 
people,  129f,  183,  197, 206,  518,  <B4: 
a  modem  peo|^,  S2 ;  a  poetia. 
pf<oi)le,  18 ;  a  S^nitic  peo{^e,  8S ;  a 
virgin,  468;  and  Assyria,  99,  510; 
and  ^bylonia,  tee  Babykm,  51,  S6, 
118,  429,  431 ;  and  Edoan,  63,  18;. 
223,  227,  229,  2G0, 288,  383,  MS,  555, 
685ft  and  Egypt,  56,  63f,  67,  lU, 
84&  356,  29H,  299,  431,  53B-642: 
and  kindred  peoples,  63 ;  and  Moati, 
57,  63,  224-297,  260f,  288,  383,  iff, 
613,  549 ;  and  Syria,  131,  246,  88M, 
308,436,548;  and  the  beatben  (tfce 
naUcos),  47f,  92f,  106.  121, 134,  335, 
2Sef,  824,  367,  373,  877,  381,  30, 
396,  433,  445f,  454,  460,  46^-46^, 
470,  473,  487,  602f,  61Sf,  544-«6. 
554, 656-658,  560-563,  609,  573, 6TS, 
679f ,  683,  585f,  623-625 :  tui  the 
Eenites,  84,  170;  asd  the  FUGs- 
tines,  31,  44,  57, 251,  256f,  281,  367- 
369,276^88,513;  apostasy  of,  ISl, 
386f,  390f,  477f.  481,  60S.  506-613, 
639-642,  891 ;  Babyknuan  inflaouc 
on,  51,  98,  225 ;  bnde  of  the  Mes- 
siah, 380;  bride  (wife)  ot  Yafaw^. 
74, 185.  477,  488,  535,  537,  713,  867 : 
Canaamte  influence  on,  51,  98; 
characteristics  of,  18-30.  86;  oaa> 
quest  of  Canaan,  SOf,  64,  346-aSS ; 
creation  of  the  natioo,  44,  61; 
described  as  a  dove,  556;  diBii[v 
tion  of,  68,  67.  70,  75,  81,  166,  M5, 
299f ;  election  of,  80,  9If,  12»,  IS. 
894,  42a,  436,  511.  517,  535,  54B. 
586.719;  firstbon  of  Tabwcdi.  130; 
173.  389,  488  ;  had  no  pfaikno^liy, 
19 ;  history  of,  63-60 ;  in  Bri*, 
63, 119,  IS^  136,  138,  134,  150,  IS, 
168-lTft  17»-178,  313f,  245,  251. 
386f,  4e7f,  611,  6U,  784;  in  tbe 
period  of  tbs  Jndns,  eSf,  8S6-nD; 
373^;  in  tbe  inldetness,  99,  04, 
137f,  181-183,  213f,  21&-2a0,  Mf. 
233,  251,  256,  387,  389,  611.  M2. 
708,  841,  891f,  914,  921;  infloaKs 
of  environment  on,  36,  50,  98; 
mentioned  in  MerenptAh  inaoD- 
tion,  66,  248;  mother  ot  tbe 
Meniab,  936 ;  nations  cootanpo- 
rary  with,  5(K62 ;  nomad  life  oif.  m 
NobuhI  Ufa  erf  early  Hebrews ;  orpn 
of  Divine  rerebtion,  lOf ;  oHpnef, 
63;  origin  of  name,  I60f;  mcial 
pride  of,  19f ;  racial  psychology  <tf, 
19 ;  rejection  of,  82i» ;  religion  of, 
81-97,  tee  Religion  of  lamel:  ic- 
Itmoos  g^us  of,  10.  138,  UB; 
religious  institutions  of,  96-10?; 
restoration  of,  386,  445f,  454,  475f. 
463,  485,  487-460,  SOB,  505,  SU. 
514,  616f,  659,  561-663,  S71 ;  ne  (tf 
the  monarchy,  66,  277f :  Servant  frf 
Yahweh,  47^  460;  settlement  id 
Canaan,  tee  Oanaan ;  social  instilB- 
tioDS  of,  106-114 ;  son  ol  God,  ST2, 
874.881.488,641.708,834;  apUiid 
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nnnoiouniees  of,  18;  raffeiing  of, 
>2,  380,  393;  the  ideal,  376;  the 
i«w,  901 ;  under  David,  67,  287- 
!95;under3aul, 66, 278-386;  under 
jolomon,  67,  28&-300. 
ael,  i.€.  the  Northern  Kingdom  (or 
libes),  45,  48f,  56,  81,  113,  166, 
!43,  245,  286f,  291.  294,  387,  422, 
148,  468,  475,  477f,  485,  487-489, 
i05.  617,  534r^,  547-554,  559f: 
Old  Afl^yria,56f,  68-70,  90,  99,  302, 
04,  3O0f,  436,  440-442,  448.  455, 
i77,  505,  610,  512,  634,  638-542, 
B2;  and  Egypt,  58f,  70f,  74,  301, 
110,  53»-5^;  and  Judah.  68-71, 
16,  111,  163,  286f,  281,  320f, 
87,  441,  445,  4B5,  487,  602,  517, 
38  i  and  Moab,  69f ,  246,  305.  448, 
49;  and  Syria,  55.  68,  68f.  166, 
43,  299.  301,  3O3-30e,  441-443,  448, 
34,   548;    captivity   of,   70,  90, 

10,  383,  606 ;  downfaU  of,  31,  45, 
Of,  81,  127,  232,  236f,  245,  310.  474, 
06,  609,  612,  634,  559f ;  kings  of, 
8,  laO;  political  uunet  in,  68, 
34,  637-639 ;  religiow  imtarj  of, 
3f,  294,  310,  386,  541;  aooul  dia- 
idcar  in,  68,  538. 

-  and  Judah,  letmion  o£,  887i  445, 
85,  517. 

-  the  tru«,  49,  642,  841,  861,  866, 
74,  933. 

Mlitee,  the,  34,  243.  664,  787. 
Khar,  son  of  Jaoob,  168,  166; 
ribe  of,  65,  112,  214.  218,  249, 
61f,  286,  296.  315,  521. 
lea,  294f. 

18,62;  bftttleof,44r 

unns  of  CcHintfa,  833. 

i  ia  his  Migel,"  710,  790. 

lian  band,  613,  788. 

ly,  387,  613,  605,  612f,  615f,  633, 

03f  ;  ChriHtiann  of ,  900. 

amar,  194,  222,  896. 

ran,  34. 

11,  290. 
r^,  666. 

ry,  100,  111,  380,  422,  560,  552; 
adaoeB,  380. 

-abarim,  lyim,  224,  229. 
ar,  108-106, 117,  3S3,  327- 

Pentateiudial  doonment),  45,  48, 
35-128, 130, 133,  168,  176,  213.  336, 
46;  and  D,  126;  and  B,  126f; 
haracteriiitics  of,  127,  242 ;  com- 
ined  with  R,  126,  128,  168 ;  date 
f,  45,  127,  213 ;  expansion  of,  127  ; 
istoriod  value  of,  127 ;  leKialatioa 
f,  45,  127  ;  written  in  Judab,  46. 
r  (.7),  document  in  historical  books, 
16,  257,  a73f . 

,  128,  130,  133,  168,  21S ;  and  D, 
38,  130 ;  and  P,  168^;  date  of  oom- 
ilation,  128,  213;  historical  value 
t  213 :  l^slation  of.  190. 
Kaniah,  507- 
wl,  141,  146. 

,bok,  32f,  160,  224,  228f,  234,  264, 
yS,  549. 

«3h'Oilead,  66, 114. 370,  278.  286. 

tin.  66.  245,  263. 

meh,  aee  Jamnia. 

bin  and  Boaz,  105,  297f. 

inth,  942. 

fcalB,  288,  361,  380,  384,  459,  481. 
ob,  i.e.  Israel,  226,  456,  541,  662. 
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Jaoob,  i.e.  Jodah,  656,  564. 

Jaoob  ben  Hayyim,  Rablnnical 
Bible  of,  42. 

Jacob,  house  of,  687. 

Jacob  (son  of  Isaac),  11,  20.  63,  124^ 
127,  133f,  148,  156-167,  ie9f.  185, 
236,  241,  2&,  267,  274.  513.  541f, 
685,  748,  760,  780,  784;  and  angels, 
133.  166f,  169 ;  and  Benjamin,  161, 
164;  and  Esau,  21,  63,  134,  166f, 
159f ,  641,  585.  ^ ;  and  Isaac,  l&6f, 
225;  and  Joseph,  162-167;  and 
Laban,  134, 157-169 ;  and  Leah,  63, 
158 ;  and  Pharaoh.  166 ;  and 
Rachel,  63,  167-169.  164f ,  170 ;  and 
Rebekab,  156f,  274 ;  and  Hhechem, 
160f ;  at  Bethel,  125,  133, 167f,  161, 
300,  541 :  at  Pwiei,  160 ;  blessing 
of,  20, 165f ,  243,  249 ;  birth  of,  63, 
156,  274 ;  buys  the  birthright,  134, 
156 ;  flharacter  of,  156, 185, 586, 748 ; 
cheats  Esan  of  hia  blessing,  134, 
157  ;  chUdren  of,  63, 133f,  168, 160f, 
163-167,  214,  236,  241,  243,  433; 
concubines  of,  63,  168,  162,  241, 
2^  ;  death  and  burial  of,  166f ,  784  ; 
election  of,  146,  825 ;  faith  of,  898  -, 
in  ^pt,  126,  134,  164r-166,  236, 
748;  in  Paddan-uam,  134,  168f, 
162 ;  marriwe  of,  133,  167f ;  name 
changed  to  Israel,  160f ,  249 ;  name 
of,  134,  156 ;  promises  to,  136,  157 ; 
revelation  to,  124f,  161,  157,  161, 
541 ;  TOW  of,  157,  266 ;  wives  of,  63, 
137,  130,  133,  168-160,  241,  274. 
512;  wrestling  of,  133,  156,  160, 
541. 

 son  of  Matthan,  701. 

Jaoob^  157,  248f. 

Jacob's  veUiJO.  lOa  74ef . 

Jaddua  the  High  Priest,  345,  325. 

Jael,  65,  85,  257,  a61f. 

Jaffa,  38, 176,  tee  Joppa. 

Jabaz  (Jabzab),  224,  448. 

Jahaael,  76,  317.  320. 

Jair,  66,  229,  234.  266f,  293. 

Jairus,  687,  709,  788;  daughter  (A, 
687,  709f,  730f,  788. 

Jamea  at  the  Council  of  Jemsalen), 
identity  of.  790^  793. 

James,  author  of  Epiatle,  6, 592. 

 Epistle  of,  16,  592,  594r«96.  603. 

773,  901f,  003-907.  908  ;  aooeptance 
in  the  Charch,596f ,  901, 903;  author- 
ship, 695,  773,  90S;  date,  902f; 
lack  of  distinctive  Christian  teach- 
ing, 908 ;  buiffuage  of,  502 ;  literary 
affinities,  343,  603,  908;  quotes 
many  Hajrinm  of  Jeeus.  903 ;  readera. 
603,  901,  90S ;  relation  to  I.  Peter, 
903 ;  relation  to  Btnnans,  903. 

 Hon  of  Alphaaus.  709,  750. 

 son  of  Zc^e^  655,  685,  694, 

717,  739.  739,  74^  748,  778,  790^ 
793 ;  mw^rdcnn  ctt,  666,  'm,  773, 
793. 

 the  Lord's  brother,  693,  696, 

605.  655,  769,  773,  790,  793,  846, 
858f,  908,  933,  931 ;  account  of  in 
Hegesi  ppus,  773 ;  account  of  in  Jose- 
phus,  773 ;  and  Paul.  655,  769,  787, 
799,  858f,  904f ;  and  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  655,  773,  790,  868,  903 ; 
ascetic  life  of,  773 ;  at  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem.  769 ;  called  the  Juat, 
773;  esteemed  by  non-Christian 
Jews,  773;  leader  oi  Jswish  Chiis' 
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tianilgr,  773;  martyrdom  of,  610, 
655,  657,  773,  903,  906;  possibly 
Bishop  ot  Jerusalem,  646 ;  possiUy 
induded  among  apuetles,  646,  769. 
868. 

Jamnia.  28, 321,  657. 
Jamnia,  Synod  of,  38f,  411. 667. 
Jannes  and  Jamlxee,  174,  886. 
January  6th,  Eastern  date  for  Urth 

of  Christ,  662. 
Japbeth,  133f,  145;  blessing  (bi.  44, 

145. 

Jar,  482,  493,  634,  748. 
Jareb,  638.  540. 
Jared,  141. 
Jwrmuk,  329. 

Jaahar,  Book  of,  9,  18,  46,  236,  S46. 

253,  257,  286,  298. 
Jason  {High  Priest),  623,  581,  607 ; 

(Kran.  xvi.  21),  830 ;  of  TbessaloDica. 

795,  830,  876. 
Jasper,  931,  943. 
Javan,  473,  513. 
Javelin,  253,  483.  680,  763. 
Jawbone,  151 ;  of  ass,  268. 
JawB,  641. 
Jaoer,  224,  448. 

Jealousy.  44,  66, 86. 316, 338, 282, 337, 
423, 576f ,  586, 609, 836, 844  873, 906. 

Jean  le  Clerc,  131f. 

Jebel  Haroun,  223  ;  Madurah,  223. 

Jebua,  230,  270,  580. 

Jebusites,  31,  67,  160,  172,  319f,  224. 
353.  270,  283,  387. 

Jeooniah.  see  J ebcaaohin. 

Jedaiah,  578. 

Jeduniah,  79. 

Jeduthun,  316f. 

Jehoahax,  aee  Ahasiah,  king  of  Jnd^ 

 king  of  Israel,  69,  90£  308, 548. 

 (Shallum),  king  of  Judah,  72, 79, 

295,  313,  322,  474.  486f,601,  611. 
Jehoash  (Joash),  Idng  ot  Inael,  69f, 

306,306- 
Jehobaoan,  329. 

Jehoiachin.  73,  76.  342,  246,  294,  297, 
313,  322  474,  482,  486,  490,  496f, 
601,  603,  610f,  673f,  677,  701. 

Jehoiada,  T4,  76,  306,  312,  320f,  673. 

Jehmakim,  4ef,  60,  73,  113,  313,  322. 
325,  414,  474,  476,  479,  481-04, 400, 
501,  534,  701. 

Jehonadab,  74,  307,  4S9. 

Jeboram,  king  of  Israel,  90,  6Eh71, 
74,  302,  305^. 

 king  of  Judah,  70f,  74,  76,  307. 

320. 

Jehoshaphat,  67-71,  73,  76,  Ulf,  299, 

303.  304f .  32a  646. 
Jehoaboba,  74,  90B. 
Jehovah,  122, 140, 172,  317,  «e  Yah- 

weh. 

Jehozadak,  325,  327,  673. 

Jehu,  king  of  larael,  21,  20,  BA,  9dt, 

73f,  89, 109,  166,  246,  302-^,  426, 

489,  536,  548. 

 the  prophet,  76,  302,  815,  330. 

Jehucal,  490. 
Jehudl,  72. 

Jek^U  and  Hyde,  901 

Jemima.  365. 
Jenin.  39f. 

Jephthah,  20f,  65,  85,  105,  130,  256. 

262,  264,  26flf,  271.  549. 
Jephthah'a  daughter,  20,  65.  83.  85. 

foe,  366f,  36^;  vow,  65,  83.  a66f, 

414. 
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Jmabmeelitee,  65,  285. 

Jeremiah,  3,  11,  21,  31,  4&-47,  72-75, 
90f,  99,  106,  lia  124, 128f,  172,  211, 
231, 263.  295, 310-313. 311, 367f,  3TO, 
385f,  424,  427,  436,  444,  474-482, 
494f,  m,  501,  508,  611,  522-524, 
S30f,  534,  555,  558,  560,  564,  566, 
569, 572£.  675-578, 714, 722, 763. 894£, 
930,  935  ;  and  fiabvlon,  46.  T3f .  SO, 
474f.  477-^79,  482,  43^,  489-481, 
494f,  498, 506, 530, 576 ;  and  Baruch, 
46,  72f,  474-476,  489-492;  and 
Deuteronomy,  11,  46,  75,  90.  I28f, 
131,  231f,  236,  474,  480^;  and 
Egypt.  73,  90,  476,  491-493;  and 
Ezekiel,  46,  73,  91,  616;  and 
Hananiafa,  72,  475,  487;  and  Je- 
boabaz,  72,  485 ;  and  Jehoiachin, 
72,  482,  486,  673,  677;  and  Je- 
hoiakim,  46,  72,  313,  474,  486;  and 
Jonah,  312,  474,  4%;  and  Judah, 
72f,  90,  427,  474-487,  489fi  and 
Nebnzanidao,  73,  313,  481;  and 
Pashhiir,  72.  325,  464 ;  and  ritual, 
379,  475,  479f,  482 ;  and  Shemaiab, 
72f ,  487  ;  and  the  Book  of  Lamenta- 
tions, 47,  342,  496 ;  and  the  con- 
temporary prophets,  72,  90,  479, 
463,  485f ;  and  the  Deuteronomic 
reformation,  43,  75,  90,  474,  478, 
481f ;  and  the  Exile,  427,  461-483; 
and  the  exiles,  72f,  113,  476,  485. 
487,  ^  488 ;  and  the  priests.  479, 
485f ;  and  the  princefl,  72f ,  313, 475, 
486,  488,  and  the  problem  of 
suSerioer,  47,  482;  and  the  Bech- 
aUtee,  307.  489;  and  the  Scy- 
thians, 46,  474,  477-479,  566,  569, 
576 :  and  the  Temple,  90,  427,  474f, 
479f,  484-486,  569 ;  and  Zedekiah, 
72f,  313,  475,  485-^;  autobio- 
graphy of,  90, 475 ;  caU  of,  172,  474- 
477,  504 ;  career  of,  48,  72f ,  90, 474f ; 
carried  into  Bgypt,  73,  75,  79,  90, 
313,  475,  491f ;  denounces  idolatry, 
99.  129,  366,  477f,  480f,  483f.  49If, 
573,  764 ;  destruction  and  rewriting 
of  the  roll,  46,  72,  474.  476,  489f ; 
doctrine  of  the  New  Covenant,  90, 
131,  427,  475,  488.  884f;  forewn 
poUoy  of,  72f.  474f.  477,  466 ;  in- 
diridualiBm  of,  90,  106,  476,  488; 
influence  of,  4^  90,  341.  475; 
legends  concerning,  475f ;  per- 
secution of,  72f,  76.  313,  325,  385, 
474f,  482-^.  486,  488,  480,  559; 
predicts  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
72,  211, 427  475, 477-460, 482f,  485f, 
489f,  495,  699 ;  preparation  for  his 
ministry,  474,  476;  religion  of,  46, 
90,  475,  478,  483;  Hignificanoe  of, 
46,  90,  475f ;  sufferings  of,  72f,  90, 
427,  474f,  478,  480,  483f ;  teaching 
of,  90^  108.  436,  474f,  488 ;  visions 
of,  474,  476-478,  480.  SOt. 

 Book  of,  «,  90,  244f,  294,  313, 

474-^,  627.  855;  biographical 
narratives  probably  by  Baruch,  46, 
424,  476,  486.  468,  492:  gradual 
growth  of  the  book,  46, 72, 474, 476 ; 
non-Jeremianic  elements  in,  46,  90, 
424,  476;  prophecies  on  foreign 
nations,  476,  486,  492-^ ;  relation 
of  MT  to  LXX,  43,  424,  476,  579 ; 
text  of,  43,  424,  476,  679. 

Jericho.  32,  64f,  223,  227,  245,  248- 
263.  257,  268t,  280.  3flQ.  306,  472. 
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609.  717,  732,  737.  756 ;  walls  of.  64, 
260f.260. 

Jeroboam  I.,  21,  67,  70f,  73,  76.  172, 
210,  246f ,  284,  299-30e.  4S2 ;  and 
Abijah,  king  of  Judah.  70,  76 ;  and 
Abijah,  67, 300f ;  and  Judah,  67, 70, 
73,  76, 294, 300 ;  and  Shemaiah,  300, 
318;  and  Shishak,  71,  300;  «nd 
Soumon,  67. 2e9f ;  and  the  proiriiet 
from  Judah,  67,  76,  217,  301; 
arrangements  for  coitus,  67,  73,  76, 
210,  294,  300;  becomes  king  of 
Northern  tribes,  67,  SOO;  builds 
Shechem,  300;  death  of  his  child, 
67,  301;  flees  to  ^^t,  67,  300; 
leads  revolt  against  Kehoboain,  67, 
300;  migrates  to  Fennel,  300;  over- 
seer of  forced  labour,  67 ;  sets  up 
Golden  Bull  at  Bethel,  67,  73, 
300f ;  sin  of,  67,  294,  30(tf ,  3ia  312 ; 
story  in  Chronicles,  76 ;  sttxy  in 
the  LXX,  299f;  wife  of,  300f; 
withering  of  his  hand.  247.  301, 
685. 

 II..  58,  68f,  74,  112,  343f,  306f, 

448,  534,  536,  638f,  647,  553.  566. 
Jerome.  38,  41.  101,  314,  316,  383, 

411,  565.  686.  601,  681.  701,  705. 

718.  749,  764,  773,  796,  801,  913, 

923. 

Jembaal,  Jerubbeeheth,  tee  Gideon. 
Jeruel,  164,  320. 

Jerusalem,  5,  20,  31,  65, 67,  70-79,  86, 
89-94.  96.  100.  108-107.  lllf,  115, 
130f.  147-150, 154f,  172, 189, 202-201, 
S06,  220,  224,  236-238,  246,  251, 
253,  257-259.  261,  276,  282,  287f, 
293f,  300.  309,  31U,  316-317,  323, 
325,  342,  367,  371,  385-388,  411f, 
422.  427,  437-^.  444,  447f,  453- 
458,  460,  472f,  479-481,  488,  601f, 
507-510,  512,  518,  521,  62Sf,  530- 
533,  544,  648f,  559-561,  568f,  572f, 
676-586,  582,  596, 607-610,  616,  625, 
646f.  654r«7.  662,  6e7f,  670.  681, 
685,  693f.  e97f,  70a  706,  727.  728, 
731f,  738-744,  748,  762-757.  763f, 
766-769,  771-774,  776-776,  783. 
786f,  788,  792f,  797-801,  804,  617, 
829-,  845-648.  850-863,  85&-860. 
866.889.899,  930,935.841;  and  the 
Jebusites,  31,  67,  ISa  172,  220,  224, 
270,  282,  287;  antiquity  of  the 
name,  1^,  270 ;  capture  hy  Baby- 
lonians, 37,  61,  72f,  131 ;  capture 
by  David,  31,  67,  224.  268,  287, 
315f.  412, 436 ;  capture  by  Pompey, 
342.  496f.  606;  Church  of,  toe 
Church  of  Jeiiisalem ;  delivered 
from  Sennacherib,  72,  88,  311,  427, 
437,  444,  480;  destruction  of,  bv 
Babylonians,  37,  47f,  61, 73, 78,  dOf, 
83f,  105. 131, 134, 194, 211, 233,  245, 
307,  S13.  322,  342,  386f,  394,  418, 
427,  458,  460.  474-476,  480f,  494f, 
501f,  601-610, 512-615. 548,  559-561. 
670,  578,  669.  662,  730 :  destruction 
of,  by  Romans,  244,  246,  321,  433, 
630,  604,  610,  612, 616, 655-667,  681, 
696,  718,  120,  724,  737-738,  773f, 
783,  878,  906,  916.  926 ;  gates  ot, 
ra,  47a  497,  521 ;  in  the  Td  el- 
Amama  period,  148f ;  inviolability 
of ,  69.  454,  480.  502,  508 ;  military 
nine  of.  31,  67,  287 ;  phynoal  ex- 
altattoD  of,  438.  661,  584;  priest- 
hood of.  7&-79,  91.  I06f,  131,  148. 


20S.  23Sf,  313,  483,  518-681.  STS; 
religious  importance  of,  73,  287. 
438 ;  reetoratioo  of,  383.  4G4.  S30, 
530f ;  si»es  of,  71.  496.  561 ;  mgo 
of,  by  Babyltmians.  eof .  73.  lOt 
312,  342,  475,  485,  488-491,  40& 
501f,  506,  508,  5ia  512,  514,  Si6, 
578 ;  siege  of,  W  Titus,  306.  bU. 
610,  739,  773,  8% ;  true  hoBW  of 
all  Jews,  370.  388,  383;  mSk  a( 
tee  Walls  of  Jenmlem;  -watar 
supply  of,  3L 

Jeshanah,  277. 

Jeshimon.  31,  221,  S81. 

Jeshua,  tee  Joshua  the  FriMt 

Jeshumn,  226,  243. 

Jesee.  66,  281,  444,  701.  089;  mam  of, 
281,302. 

Jesting,  866. 

Jesus,  7,  10,  13,  29,  31.  10&  154, 188. 
235,  336.  336-^  475,  483.  4K 
498-600,  506,  576,  593,  6Mf.  8ME. 
637f ,  65e-67a  683-723, 725-765. 777- 
790,  792.  795-ra7,  802. 801,  806-612, 
814,  816,  833f ,  638,  840^  84St  846^ 
852,  866,  8S8f.  866.  668,  876,  8B0- 
881,  896,  888f,  9QB-90T,  808-911. 
914,  916-921,  828,  940,  mc  Christ; 
agony  of.  668f,  687^  731.  710^  OS; 
and  aspirants  to  discijdeehip,  70B, 
731 ;  and  Caiaphas.  658.  dBK,  TSf, 
740,  756.  762f,  634;  and  ckildM. 
659,  693f,  715-717.  737  ;  and  Chris*. 
14, 16.  642.  883,  916.  918f.  fSl ;  and 
Christiani^,  14 ;  and  cnrrant  be- 
liefs,  8,  e&,  687,  686,  708f;  aad 
Herod  Antipas,  654.  667,  688,  €B0, 
682f.  711,  713f,  722,  731,  734f,  T41; 
and  Herod  the  Great,  eS2,  nS; 
and  His  bcotheis.  686,  701, 
713,  752 ;  and  His  ftanily,  6S9-681, 
686f,  688,  710,  713,  730.  748,  790; 
and  His  mother,  660^  666.  701,  TSSC 
733,  748,  763 ;  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, tee  John  the  Baptist;  and 
Juduam,  637f,  814;  and  Jn^ 
688,  eB7f,  731,  739f.  752,  757f.  7«lf ; 
and  Laauus  ot  Bethany,  75fr-1M : 
and  Martha  and  Mary.  732,  73S- 
757;  and  Nicodunos.  718f,  TS*; 
and  Fhul,  tee  Paul;  »ad  Piatar. 
83.  667,  674,  683,  681.  6B6.  807-888, 
70S.  713^15.  717,  TSlf.  73Bf,  m. 
740f,  748,  763,  763,  761f.  778,  816, 
913f;  and  Pilate.  653,  e»,  flDBf, 
722,  740f ,  763f,  780-782 ;  and  Priai- 
tave  Christianity,  584,  801f.  €38, 
667.  766;  and  (sxipbecv,  eOb,  OV. 

682,  700-703,  746,  757f.  761.  183; 
and  the  angels,  662.  6ES,  888.  7IU- 
708,  731,  748 ;  and  the  afnca- 
lyptio  literature,  661 ;  and  the 
demons,  662f,  66^,  68Sf,  885-681, 

683,  708,  715,  728.  731,  734;  aad 
the  devil.  666,  668,  683.  685.  TOSf, 
710,  712,  728,  731.  734,  788.  768. 
806;  and  the  disciple*,  14,  503,  604, 
645.  662,  664-670.  681f.  680-690^ 
692,  687-688.  lOOt,  714-717,  721. 
728f ,  739-742.  747-752,  754^,  TS!- 
765.  786. 806 :  and  the  dybig  loUur. 
669, 741 ;  and  the  GentLlea,  668. 715. 
757 ;  and  the  Greeks.  752,  757 :  sad 
the  Herodians,  680 ;  and  (he  Botr 
Spirit,  682,  686.  701-^700.  71S,  vi 
m,  747.  748.  768,  76B,  TTfc  W; 
and  the  Last  Sapper,  06B,  flDT.  30, 
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nm,  743,  758,  806,  642;  and  bhe 
Law,  638,  063.  665-667,  683,  689. 
eei,  693,  700,  701-706,  706f,  715, 
71&f,  734f,  765,  814,  856,  860;  and 
the  Old  Testament,  638,  661,  663, 
eeet.  696.  704-7O6,  742;  and  the 
paymeat  oi  the  Temp^  tribate,  715 ; 
and  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
Oesar,  668,  719,  738 ;  and  the 
Pharisees,  1%  661.  665-668,  683- 
686,  6Sef,  693,  696,  705,  714,  719f. 

729.  732-738,  749,  753(,  766.  783: 
and  the  pocn-  widow,  696,  738 ;  and 
the  rich  yoane  roler,  693.  717,  737  ; 
and  the  Sahbath,  665f,  683-685, 

713,  729.  734f,  750,  752.  754;  and 
the  Saddnoees.  661,  668f,  696,  714. 
719,  756,  814;  and  the  Samaritans, 
667,  731,  737,  749;  and  Che  San- 
hedrin,  696,  722,  740;  and  the 
■innen.  632,  666,  683f,  701,  709, 
716, 730, 735 ;  and  the  Temple,  694^ 

696,  715,  72%  737,  784,  tee  Temple 
(the  Second),  cleansing  of ;  and  the 
traditums  of  l^e  eldera,  666,  689, 

714,  731 ;  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  30,  740f ;  and  the  woman 
tftken  in  adnltery.  666,  765;  and 
the  Zealots,  662,  667,  685:  and 
women,  669,  699,  735.  T.M).  731,  711, 
763:  and  Zaochau«,  Cm,  73d; 
anointing  of,  666,  6(^,  mi,  T21, 

730,  739,  743,  755,  7.'>7  ;  ;uitidi*- 
tiona  of,  in  Old  TeetdtiKiit,  11,  i3, 
475,  661;  appeanmoe  00  the  way 
to  Tllm"'*"^  741f ;  appearance  to 
Pul,  669,  768,  786,  799,  802.  807, 
B46;  appearancee  in  Galilee,  670, 
602,  699,  722,  728,  763-765,  845fi 
Appearances  in  Jerusalem,  670,  742, 
Ton,  845 ;  appearances  of,  after  Be- 
mrreotion,  15, 669f,  722f,  741f ,  845f ; 
arrest  of,  669, 697f ,  721f ,  740  761f ;  as 
carpenter,  660  688;  as  prophet, 
^  666.  682,  718,  741,  750 ;  as 
Redeemer,  &  1^  16, 809 ;  as  Sariom?, 
14,  ISO,  890f ;  as  Servant  of  Yah- 
weh  (God),  13,  460,  641,  &I0,  712, 
738,  780f ,  766,  789,  846 ;  as  son  of 
David,  694.  696,  701.  709,  714,  719, 
738,  747 ;  as  Son  of  God,  2,  8,  661, 
681,  685,  691,  70af,  708.  711,  714, 
740,  755,  789,  799f,  806-610,  813, 
846,  868,  890-894.  897,  918f,  93a 
940,  iee  Son  of  God ;  as  Son  of 
Mao,  2,  638,  668,  QIO,  601f,  096, 
706-710,  712,  714,  721,  740,  748, 
754.  757,  768,  785,  846,  891,  Me  Son 
of  Man;  AscenBion  of,  713,  724, 
142.  766-768,  781,  864,  894,  913, 
936 ;  at  Bethany,  668,  694, 732,  742, 
755-757  ;  at  Cssarea  Fhilippi,  667, 
688,  691,  70ft  708,  714f ;  at  Caper- 
naam,  665,  6B2r,  704,  709,  714,  728, 
748,  751f;  at  Getbsemane,  668f, 

697,  721,  740,  76If;  at  Nazareth. 
482,  654,  659-661,  674,  682,  687f, 
703.  713,  728 ;  authority  of,  8f ,  682, 
696,718,738.748;  baptism  of ,  652- 
664.  657,  661f,  681f,  691,  700,  70Sf, 
735.  727f.  747.  763,  792,  916,  920; 
betrayal  of.  117.  667-669.  692,  697f, 
721,  730f,  785,  842fj  birth  of,  15, 
442,  530,  652,  654,  657,  659,  670, 
700f,  725f;  brothers  of,  660,  686, 
688,  700f,  763.  778,  84%  933 ;  banal 

668,  flSe,  723,  741.  763.  809,  813. 
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822.  846 ;  caU  of  disciples,  662,  682, 
700,  704.  709,  728f ;  chronology  of 
His  life.  653-654,  656f,  694,  702, 
727f .  734 ;  oircumcision  of,  727  ; 
claims  to  be  King  of  the  Jews,  698 ; 
claims  to  forgive  sins,  662f.  666, 
683f.  709  ;  compassion  of,  623,  664, 
688,  708,  713f,  730;  oommitted 
nothing  to  writing,  6(H ;  consum- 
mation of  revelation,  8,  10, 12,  637  ; 
continues  the  ministry  of  John, 
662,  667;  ctmtrol  of  Ni^ore  by, 
663;  coronation  of,  376. 891;  created 
no  oivaniaation.  646;  criticisms 
made  by  His  opponents,  see  below ; 
crucifixion  of,  5,  530,  663-657,  <'>i)6, 

669,  681.  691,  694f.  698,  71:!,  7:!2, 
727,  741,  743,  748,  763.  766f,  774, 
781,  788,  806,  806,  810,  814, 

837,  845,  852, 857, 850,  873, 89:t,  '.nO, 
935;  date  of  His  death,  653f,  iwitf, 

697,  739,  743;  Davidic  deeo  nt.  .>f, 
792,  807,  818;  death  of,  2,  V,.  -^A, 
647,  619,  652,  654,  661,  66T-<^0, 
681,  664,  698f,  71ft  722,  741,  7">2, 
755-^57,  760-763,  771,  779-782,  7S5, 
807-8ift  821, 828, 838, 846, 911,  il20: 
dependence  on  God,  662,  71  d ; 
Divine  Wisdom  incarnate  in,  lilt ; 
early  life  of.  2. 637, 6S9f.  701f .  7^ ; 
education  ot,  661 ;  elect  of  Gixl, 
747;  emotions  of.  681,  683f,  088, 
690,  692,  706f.  75*1 ;  piuinraiice  of. 
896f,  903,  931;  eiit!ia'i:i.siii  evoksd 
by,  665,  667;  eechatolugical  dis- 
course. 696.  73ft  738f ;  ethio  of.  2, 
663-665,  729f :  example  of.  81ft  613, 
841,  873,  885f,  898-90ft  909;  filial 
oonsciouanesB  of,  638,  6S0,  002. 
67ft  702, 711, 727 ;  Galilean  nuiiistry, 
662,  665-667,  681-691,  700,  7(Mf. 
706-714, 734,  727-731,  743,  7 18,  -r-O- 
752,  788 ;  mneidogies  of,  70ii[,  7-'8 ; 
healing  ministry  of,  2, 663-1  •  ^  1 , 1 .43, 
685,  689,  70ft  704,  708, 710,  V 1  l'  ,  7 14, 
722,  728f,  734  »e«  below,  Mir^lee 
of  healing ;  Hia  attitude  tu  His 
death,  668,  694,  697-699,  739f,  755, 
757,  760-763 ;  Hia  charges  against 
the  Pharisees,  see  below ;  His  pas- 
sion for  humanity,  664 ;  His  use  of 
miraculous  power,  662-604,  689, 
708 ;  historical  existence  of,  14f, 
34ft  814, 834 ;  homelessness  of,  708 ; 
identified  with  Jeremiah,  475;  in 
the  Qpper  Room,  653, 668,  697,  721, 
739f,  758-761;  innocence  of,  669, 

698,  722,  741,  7e2f,  774 ;  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  693f,  736;  Judsan 
ministry  of,  662,  668,  681,  694-696, 
717-721,  728,  737f,  743,  748-758, 
788  :  kingdom  of,  762,  774f  ;  Lamb 
of  GkKl,  747f ;  Lament  over  Jeru- 
salem, 668,  691,  72ft  734 ;  language 
of,  36,  594,  601;  length  the 
ministry,  653,  661.  667?,  734,  743 ; 
life  and  teaching  of,  659-671 ;  light 
of  the  world,  753f ;  limitations  of 
His  knowledge,  8,  663,  696 ;  Mes- 
Biahship  of,  637-640,  647,  662,  666, 
682f.  700-708,  714,  731,  740f,  743- 
745,  747-753,  755,  757, 760-762,  771. 
774,  779,  781,  787.  811,  833,  920; 
Messianic  claim  of,  625,  664,  667f, 

670,  683,  691,  694f.  698,  743.  75ft 
752.  762.  SON.  833 ;  Messianic  oon- 
■oununeM  of,  602,  67ft  102,  727; 
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ministry  of,  2,  26.  29,  652,  659, 
661-668,  681, 691,  778.  788, 792,  914, 
920 ;  miracles  of,  see  below ;  mis- 
sion of  the  seventy,  665,  677f,  709. 
711.  731;  mockery  of,  698,  722, 
740f,  762;  name  of,  16ft  790,  766. 
77ft  779-783.  786-788.  797,  837; 
name  used  in  exorcism  and  healing, 
Ifift  602f ,  707.  780f ,  786,  788,  797 ; 
neutrality  towards,  impossible,  712 ; 
new  ethical  demand  of,  663-666; 
not  an  ascetic,  663 ;  not  guided  by 
eachatological  prc^ramme,  661 ; 
numencal  value  m  name,  937  ; 
parables  of,  tee  below ;  passion  of. 
372,  667,  674,  700,  721f,  724,  743. 
763,  809;  patience  ot,  910,  931; 
pwfection  of^  693,  729 ;  Peter's 
oonfession  of  His  Meesiahship.  667, 
691;  Peter's  denial  of,  698,  722. 
762;  poverty  of.  65ef,  854;  prayen 
of,  499.  688f,  683.  689.  691,  726. 
728f,  731,  741,  756f,  761,  892; 
preaching  of,  662-665,  682f,  865; 
predicts  fall  of  Jerusalem,  61ft  668, 
696,  720,  738 ;  predicts  His  death, 
667f,  684,  691f,  694,  715,  717,  731, 
734,  737.  767;  predicte  His  resur- 
recstkm.  667-669,  693 ;  preeoitation 
in  the  Temide,  179,  702,  727 ;  ques- 
tion of  His  infallibility,  8,  663; 
record  of  Hie  life  and  teaching,  8, 
14-16.  572,  S92,  594,  604f,  647,  653, 
659.  672-678,  681,  700;  refuses  a 
sign,  662,  667,  683,  690,  712,  714; 
refuses  political  Meesiahship,  663; 
rejection  by  the  Jews.  668,  674, 
687^  713,  728,  785,  626  {  reaidoHM 
In  Egypt.  6^,  654,  70S;  resorreo- 
tioD  of.  2.  15.  21ft  60tf,  639,  6U, 
645.  647,  649f,  653,  681.  692,  695, 
699f,  713,  715,  722,  72^  741-743. 
766,  768,  771,  774, 777-783,  788.  792, 
796.  80ft  800,  807-809,  818,  822. 
824-826,  828.  845f.  8tQ,  861,  863f. 
874,  883.  885,  900,  911,  913.  929; 
sayings,  disooursee  of,  8, 14-16,  25, 
604,  667,  70ft  903f ,  909, 913  ;  scourg- 
ing of,  698,  741.  762 ;  second  com- 
ing of,  638,  641,  645,  647,  649f,  668. 
718.  720f.  723.  737,  740,  767,  774, 
778.  807.  811f,  815,  826.  837,  84ft 
842,  847f.  85ft  87ft  872-8eft  886, 
888,  891,  897,  699,  902,  906,  913- 
915,  918,  942f ;  sermon  on  the 
level  place,  677.  739;  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  667.  674,  677,  704r-706. 
714,  728;  seven  words  from  the 
cross,  669 ;  sinlessnesa  of,  661,  703. 
810,  818;  sisters  of,  660;  super- 
natural knowledge  of,  684,  748, 760; 
synagtjgue  ministry  of,  665.  683; 
teaching  of,  see  below ;  temptation 
of.  81,  mif,  674.  678,  681f,  (®8-e9ft 
70ft  702f,  716,  728  ;  training  of  the 
Twelve,  2,  667,  691f,  808;  trans- 
figuration of,  29,  32,  667,  691f.  697. 
702,  715,  731,  914;  trial  of,  669, 
698,  722,  740f,  748,  762f ;  triumphal 
entry,  661,  668,  694,  697,  717f,  738. 
743,  757  ;  trustworthiness  of  Gospel 
narratives  concerning,  8,  14-16, 
659,  663,  669f ,  699 ;  under  the  curse 
of  tho  Law,  814.  859 ;  univeraalism 
of,  667 ;  urgency  of  His  message, 
665,  667;  virgin  birth  of.  16.  ffiW, 
ffTft  686^  701,  rast,  660;  vision  »t 
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baptism,  661f,  6S2,  702,  738;  Tint 
of  the  Magi.  T0(M02;  visit  of  the 
Bhepherds,  ICQ,  726f;  visits  Jeru- 
aalem  when  twelve  yean  old,  656, 
727  i  visits  Jarusalefu  during  min- 
istry, 667,  700,  743, 748, 762 ;  WMbes 
the  ditKuplen'  feet,  756. 
Jens,  criticisms  mkde  by  His  oppo- 
nents. 666,  098 ;  a  aamaritsji,  TM ; 
a  sinner,  660,  754 ;  abrogation  of 
the  Law,  666 ;  asaociation  with  sin- 
ners, 666,  683f,  735;  blasphemy, 
666,  684,  696,  751,  754f,  763 ;  claims 
to  forgive  sins,  666,  683;  diaregard 
of  the  traditions,  666;  OalUeau 
tnigin  nwativee  Messianic  claim, 
666,  753  :  m  league  with  Beelzebub, 
666,  686f,  713,  7M';  lack  of  Rablnnio 
training,  666 ;  lowly  origin,  762 ; 
madness,  753 ;  negleot  of  fasting, 
683f ;  neglect  of  washings,  688,  714, 
731f  J  not  of  Davidio  descent,  hence 
not  Messiah,  701,  753 ;  possessed  by 
a  demon,  666,  755 ;  Sabbath  break- 
ing, OtiO,  684,  754;  Belf-glc»ifioataou, 
751. 

 charges  of,  against  the  Pharisees, 

12,  606,  719f;  avarice,  666,  720; 
blind  leaders,  666,  720,  754 ;  oasu- 
istry,  666,  720 ;  display,  666,  700 ; 
extortion,  666,  730 ;  hypocrisy,  666, 
705, 720,  733 ;  lack  of  humility,  666 ; 
lack  of  proportion,  12,  666,  720, 
732;  love  of  honours,  666;  eelf- 
righteousness,  666,  737 ;  sedl-satia- 
faction,  666. 

 miracles  of,  662-664,  748,  766; 

demonstrate  nearness  of  the  king- 
dcHn,  604 1  discredited  by  Pharisees, 
666;  evidence  for,  663:  evidential 
value  of,  664;  historicity  of,  663; 
not  all  equally  well  attested,  663. 

 casting  out  <^  demons,  662f ,  682f , 

685,  728,  734;  blind  and  dumb 
demoniac,  712 ;  demoniac  boy,  692, 
715,  731 ;  dumb  demoniac,  709 ; 
Gerasene(Gadarene)  demoniacs,  663, 

687,  706,  730  i  in  the  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  682,  708,  728;  Syro- 
phoenician's  daughter,  690,  714,  731. 

  miracles  of  healing,  663-^, 

688,  707,  907;  Uind  Bartimsetus, 
6&4,  717,  737 ;  blind  man  of  Beth- 
saida,  690f,  714;  centurion's  ser- 
vant, 706.  730 ;  deaf  mute,  690, 714 ; 
High  Priest's  servant,  722,  740; 
leper,  683,  708,  729,  787 ;  man  at 
the  pool  of  Bethzatfaa,  750 :  man 
bom  blind,  754 ;  man  with  dropey, 
734 ;  man  with  the  witbwed  hand, 
663,  684f,  712,  729,  734;  pamlytic. 
663,  683,  70ef,  728,  788;  Simon's 
wife's  mother,  683,  706,  728,  780; 
son  oi  the  king's  officer,  743,  750 ; 
ten  lepers,  736;  two  blind  men, 
709 ;  woman  with  issue  of  blood, 
687,  689,  709,  730;  woman  with 
spirit  of  infirmity,  734. 

  nature  miracles,  663 ;  coin  in 

fish's  mouth,  663,  715 ;  draught  of 
fishHs,  728f ;  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  663,  68Sf,  713,  731.  751 ; 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  663, 
690,  714,  731 ;  stilling  of  the  tem- 
pest, 663,  687,  708,  730 ;  tunung  of 
water  into  wine,  748 ;  walking  on 
the  wa,  06%  689.  713.  781,  761; 
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:    withering  at  the  fiff-trM^  MS*  666, 
6e4f,  718. 

Jesus,  raising  of  the  dead :  Jainu' 

daughterrSsS,  687,  693,  709f,  730f, 
757,  788;  Lazarus,  66S,  668,  730, 
755-757 ;  widow  <rf  Nam's  sen.  806, 
710,  730,  757. 

  parables  of,  25,  604,  660^  6eef, 

685-687 ;  Dives  and  Lazarus,  736 ; 
the  barren  (ig-tree,  694,  734;  the 
children  in  l£e  u  arkt  t-ploce,  413; 
the  friend  at  miduiglit,  659,  732; 
tba  good  Samaritan,  667,  T<Mi,  7J2 ; 
the  good  shepherd,  754,  759 ;  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard,  674,  717 ; 
the  leaven,  177,  -  7^,  713,  734f ;  the 
lost  piece  of  Bii\vi-.  ,vi70,  (300,  735; 
the  lost  sheep,  i.Ti.,  7li>.  7'^''> ;  ihe 
marriage  feast,  4U2,  ;  ilia  iiiM- 
riage  of  the  king's  son,  402,  674, 
718;  the  mustard  seed,  678,  687, 
713,  734f ;  the  net,  713 ;  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  713;  the  Ptwrisee 
and  the  publican,  737 ;  the  ixonuls, 
718*  737;  the  prodigal  son,  r-«J6, 
717f,  735,  811 ;  the  nch  foul,  (-50, 
733,  906;  the  seed  growing  si-i^rttly, 
667,  667,  713,  938;  the  sowt-i  ,  .ifi6, 
713,  730;  the  talents,  660,  721,  7:'6; 
the  tares,  667,  713 ;  the  ten  virt^iiis, 
720f ,  733f ;  the  treasure  hid  in  the 
field,  713 ;  the  two  debtors,  730 ; 
the  two  sons,  674,  718:  the  un- 
grateful servant,  716;  uie  unjust 
judge,  737  f  the  unjust  eteward, 
735;  the  vine,  758f  j  the  wedding 
garment,  716f ;  the  wicked  husband- 
men, 455, 668, 674,  661. 666, 718,  738. 

  tcMihing  of,  2,  13,  IS,  6M,  fl04f. 

700,  707f.  W7,  828,  94a 

 OharaettritUot :     accepted  as 

final,  694 ;  authoritative  char- 
acter of,  682;  danger  in  eystem- 
atising,  664;  given  in  Anunaic, 
6,  592,  OM;  implies  the  passing 
of  Judaism,  767 ;  limitations  of,  8, 
639;  not  aa  interim  ethic,  663; 
parsbolio  method  of,  667,  685f; 
social  background  of,  600. 

 Topict:  adultery,  664,  69%  706, 

716;  almsgiving,  706,  733,  736, 
854 ;  angelio  counterparts,  716 ; 
angels,  696f,  716,  731,  733 ;  anger, 
664,  705;  anxiety,  656,  66^196, 
707,  733;  baptism,  723,  748; 
blessedness,  704,  729 ;  ceremonial, 
665f;  charity  in  judgment,  666, 

707,  730,  734^  Church,  the,  714- 
?I6 ;  drooinciMaD.  762 ;  Ihkvidio 
deMjant  of  Messiirii,  696,  716;  de- 
filement, 664,  666,  689f,  714,  732; 
demons,  demoniacal  poHseasion, 
662f,  686f,  731;  dlscipleship,  691, 

708,  710,  736;  divorce,  587,  666, 
674,  693,  705,  716f,  736;  duty  to 
parents,  689,  714 ;  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  l^rKxl ,  7."3 ; 
Elijah,  668,  692,  715  i  <  ■•cluitolosr;-, 
$et  Eschatology;  eson-i-m,  <'a<2, 
686,  692,  712,  731;  fs;rl.,  '-^O-iW,, 
686f,  695,  716,  718,  Ti'i.  T.u;,  71^S 
751-756,  761,  764,  844;  fn^trng, 
666,  683f,  693,  706  ,  70(t,  72fi  i 
Fatherhood  <^  God,  eil,  644f,  706t. 
810;  forgiveness,  661,  665,  669, 
686,  6B6»  706,  710,  730.  732,  736 1 
foigiTeaBBa  of  ahu.  8, 66Bf,  666.  easf. 


683f,  686. 6»7, 706. 706, 716.  T30t  T£ 
735. 742 ;  Gehenna,  661.663,  KS,  tH: 
God,  8,  644f,  732.  etc. ;  Ugd  Bb 
own  Father,  6S6,  664,  711,  Tti; 
Goklen  Rul&  707.  729,  910;  p» 
eat  oommandment.  661,  66*, 
719.  733;  Hia  death,  66I(,  <Mi, 
6e6f,  715,  717,  733,  7S3,  75fr-M; 
His  own  person,  66T,  691,  AS.  ?^ 
714,  ;  His  own  Sooibi,. 

664,  711,  745;  Holy  Spirit  b. 
686.  712,  732f,  749,  7S9r,  SV:  I; 
mility,  665,  735;  inwaidnsK M:: 
jndf^,  666,  707,  73a  m 
ment,  668,  707.  712,  715, 1^  3. 
736,  749,  751,  7M,  7%  760; 
dom  of  God,  2,  638,  6GM, 
682,  sees,   663-697,  70^13,  Tii. 
718f,  721,  729-741,  743,  74S.  :»- 
750,  810 ;  Last  Jnd^naat,  ttl,  O, 
693,  721,  734f ,  761 ;  W,  the,  ^ 
665-667,  683f,  686,  TOOl 
708f,  711,  719f,  754,  751, 7«;  h"*- 
666,  696,  72&f.  732.  734,  W-Kl: 
k>ve  of  enemies,  TOT,  T9Bf :  Ion 
one's  neighbour,  665,  6B6I,  T£i 
717.  732;  love  to  God,  dSi  «i, 
707,  761 ;  noarriage.  6B3in«(, 
840;  mecer,  660,  ai&  W. 
nature,  064 ;  new  hirth,  1«;  ^ 
Covenant,  666,  697,  79; 
sistaoce,  406,  705,  733, 1»;  odk 
236,  706.  720;  Panwdeta, Tti. 


666,  704,  7ia  714,  73fc  W, 
piaycv,  664f ,  092,  706f ,  Tl«.  Tli. 
732,  737,  76e-7(a ;  Piovideoca.  W; 
■T,  fl64f,  704;  rseoncihrttt 
,  i'06 ;  repentance,  68^^  » 
682,  716,  721,  729.  73»-T».  T£: 
resurrection  life,  the,  8BB.  TV.  sfj 
retaliation,    705 ;     rewM* ,  *■ 
punishments,  665,  683f,  730;  rm 
660,  664,  666,  686,  6B8f,  M, 
717,  729,  733,  736f;  riritwe»% 
664,  70a,  704,  706,  TOW.  W  ^ 
814 ;  Sabbath  observsM.  MM 
713,  716,  726,  750,  7S: 
coming.  668,  661,  666,  T», 
7204,  TO3f,   737,   740,  Tfifc 
aeoood  oommaodmeiit,  66i  9a- 
sin,  8,  668,  aea  70^  716*  i3i 
sin  against  the  H(dy  Gb<A  (t^t 
712;  sincerity,  664.  706; Jcaa 
Man,  661,  666,  fiTft  6831, 06,  ' 
696,  706-710,  712-714,  731,  ^  *^ 
737.  T40,  748f,  T54,  767: 
and  sin,  13, 134,  734,764;taknE« 
the  cross,  691 ;  trae  greaW*  *  | 
692,  664,  717,  796f ;  twow^^J^ 
707 ;  vows,  660,  714:  "M™!*^ 
096,733,736;  wcnhihflMf,^ 
Jesus  anathema,"  6SSi.  84^  W 
Jesus  Barabbas,  T32. 
Jesus  (H^  Pnest),  me  3mm. 
Jesus  JoBtos,  870i 
Jesus  of  History  and  the  0«*  ^ 

Faith,  14,  643,  616. 
Jesus,  son  of  Siradi,  tee  BmWt- 
Jether,  29a  .  ™ 

Jethro,  64,  166,  m  irat  M*^ 

Je^iT^^jewels,  MH.  !«,  lA 

386,  421,  436, 98L 
Jewish   Ofaristiaia,  J«riA  ^ 
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ianity,  247,  592,  602,  639f,  773f, 
'69,  793,  806f,  817,  823.  659,  668, 
;70,  877,  889,  913,  933,  tee  Choicb 
i  Jerusalem, 
riab  litoigy,  318,  333f. 
-  leligkm  in  the  time  of  Chriat, 
ia-dS^636f>660;  &  legal  re%ion, 
30,  636f,  660;  a  Imng  and  de- 
eloping  religrion,  616:  apocalyptic 
lements  in,  61&  637,  600;  aaoo- 
ated  wiOi  politics,  619,  626; 
bniiBtiy  ai,  636f ;  Chriitian  ocm- 
Dveny  with,  760 ;  defeotg  of,  616- 
14  ,*  emotional  intensity  of,  619 ; 
idudTenm  of,  619,  6S1,  634.  627  : 
natioism  in,  619;  ideals  and 
hieTameuts  of,  618-^ ;  in  what 
nee  a  priestly  rel^on,  620;  in- 
usistency  of,  618,  620;  intel- 
;taal  element  in,  ^0 ;  ita  ideals 
e  same  for  all,  684 ;  its  mono- 
eiem  national  and  political,  6U)- 
1;  lax  Bdhemts  of,  C31f>  660; 
idjng  ideal,  637 ;  monotheism  its 
ndamental  doctrine,  618 ;  party 
ideacies  in,  619f,  624,  637 ;  rela- 
n  to  non-Jewish  culture,  636f; 
irces  of  onr  knowledge,  616; 
ourftkaial  diantoter  6S0; 
thoQt  flaonuDfloti  or  myateriei, 
). 

I,  6,  34,  38f,  4S3,  ll-m,  93,  96f, 
100,  10&  183f,  3ia  32&-^,  368- 
t,  874-a^.  387-391,  893-306,  414. 
t,  450,  45Sf,  4S9,  464,  472f,  486f, 
!-S35,  538-633,  644,  546,  578-583, 
,  607-610,  615f,  618-627,  650, 
I,  696,  696,  701f,  705-713,  715, 
-730,  733,  725,  730-788,  741,  746, 
;  750,  761-763,  765,767-774,  778- 
,  787-808,  804f,  814,  817-631, 
-829,  832f,  837,  843,  862,  864f. 
,  876,  903-906,  930-^;  and 
ristianity,  506,  6ia  624-626,  682, 
,  701f,  TlOf,  717f,  720,  722f,  728f, 
,  767-769,  771-773,  779-783,  790, 
-802,  604,  807,  814,  817,  833,  843, 
,  676.  879,  903,  930f ;  and  Gten- 
B,  49,  93,  96f,  337,  371,  376,  390, 
-610,  619,  623-625,  637,  640, 
,  689,  707,  728,  733f,  737,  766, 
,  &10-621.  826-837.  829,  864f, 
.  906,  043;  and  Oreeoe,  62,  19, 
98.  108,  411,  579f,  607,  636,  637 ; 

milituT  service,  616;  and 
sia,  61,  77-^,  81,  92,  98,  837f, 
,  353,  368,  411,  672-576,  719; 
Rome,  607-610,  612,  615f,  631, 
774,  804 ;  and  Samaritans,  77- 
310,  323f,  327,  331f,  386,  57Sf, 
733,  750;  and  Syria,  62,  94, 
4S0.  580-683,  fiOff;  and  the 
then,  96, 303f,  454,  619-631,  624 ; 
^lled  from  Rome,  656f,  618; 
tticism  of,  616;  in  Alexandria, 
r9,  94,  112,  607  ;  in  Babylon,  31, 
67,  72f ,  75,  77-79,  90.  106,  367, 
485,  406,  573,  576f ;  in  Efrypt, 
rS,  79,  94,  98,  106,  311,  324,  387, 
475,  486f,  491f,  533,  672,  702, 
in   the  Dispersion,  60,  94, 
106.   112,  368,  372,  366,  391, 
454.  460,  468,  473,  646,  561- 
576,  576f,  586,  OOef,  616,  618, 
,  770,  906 ;  mcniey  lenders,  618 ; 
otbeiam  of,  608,  616,  618-631. 
626,  627.  637.  679}  nationalMlD 
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of.  616,  619-621,  624 ;  rejection  of, 
7w,  7S1,  ^ ;  religious  parties 
among,  94f,  624,  637  ;  religious  per- 
secution of,  62,  97,  367f,  371,  379, 
386,  433,  K2-524,  529-5K,  680f, 
607f ;  return  from  exile,  37,  61,  77f, 
92,  32^-336,  329,  893,  446,  686; 
toleration       their  religion,  607- 

009,  616 ;  under  Herod,  &m ;  under 
the  Hosmoneans,  107,  606;  under 
the  Maccabees,  94,  607f ;  under  the 

{iroc\iraton,  609f;  under  the  Pto- 
emies,  94 ;  unpopularity  of,  607f, 
618,  627.  775,  795 ;  war  witti  Rome, 
610.  616,  656f,  660,  773,  939. 
"Jews,  the,"  in  the  Fourth  Qoepel, 

747-750,  752-766,  761-763. 
Jezebel,  73f ,  113,  803-304,  807,  414. 
Jeisebel  (of  Thywtira).  651,  V3fi. 
J&UT,  227. 

Jezreel  (in  Judah),  284 ;  (in  N.  Israel), 
29f,  70,  74,  112,  294,  303-305,  807, 
422,536;  Plain  of .  66,  70,  72 ;  Vale 
of,  29, 259,  263 ;  name  of  new  Iirael, 
637;  son  of  Hoeea,  536L 

Jinn,  308. 

Joab,  67, 114,  285,  387*  380-906. 
Joan  of  Arc,  171. 
Joanna,  725.  TSa 

Joaah,  king  of  Lmel,  tet  Jehouh. 

- —  kins  of  Judah,  69,  74,  76,  395, 
808f,  33a 

Job,  47,  93, 106,  271,  346-366,  385,993, 
399,  411,  479. 509, 703, 740,  906, 906 : 
and  Elihn,  343,  361-363,  399;  and 
God,  47,  93,  346-365,  479 ;  and  his 
three  friends,  343,  347, 349-361, 365, 
399;  and  his  wife,  346-360;  and 
posterity,  357 ;  and  the  Satan,  346- 
3^;  chUdren  of,  347f,  353,  357, 3%; 
daughteis  of,  847f,  648,  843;  disease 
of,  203,  348,  361 ;  expects  vindica- 
tion after  death,  357,  365  ;  his  oath 
of  clearing,  360;  his  vision  of  God, 
366,  357,  365,  385 ;  impatience  of, 
360f;  innocence  of,  47,  351,  363, 
855f ,  858,  360f,  364 ;  lamentation  of, 
3^;  patience  of,  346, 348f,  90S,  906; 
problem  of,  271,  346,  349,  361,  357, 
863,  365 ;  restoration  of,  366 ;  lins 
of  his  childhood,  355 ;  speeches  of, 
90,  3^,  351-361,  &64f;  euirerings  of, 

346,  348-862,  354r^,  360-363; 
testing,  346-349 ;  to  be  avenged  by 
God,  857 ;  tortured  by  God,  351f, 
364,  356 ;  wealth  of,  347. 

 Book  of.  9, 13, 18-21,  34f,  47,  92, 

94,  96,  299,  304,  341-346,  346-366, 
995,  397-399,  411f,  419. 459. 509, 827, 
636;  and  Greek  thought,  94;  at- 
tacks current  doctrine  of  sin  and 
retribution,  21,  92,  94.  345f,  402, 
405,  764 ;  author  of,  47,  94.  345f. 
411 ;  behemoth  and  leviathan,  342, 

347,  364f ;  date,  342,  346,  509 ;  dis- 
locations in,  3^,  359-361,  365; 
dnunatio  element  in,  30;  epilogue 
of,  343,  346,  348,  365;  interpolations 

10,  9,  347,  865,  358f,  361,  364; 
literary  characteristics  of,  13,  16, 
30;  poem  on  wisdom,  342,  347, 359f, 
401 ;  problem  of  suffering  in,  47, 93, 
345,  411,  764 ;  prologue  of,  343, 346- 
3tf ;  I»08e  story,  m,  846f,  349,353, 
366  ;  purpose  of,  47,  94 ;  speeches  Qf 
Elibu,  9, 8^.  347, 861-363 ;  speeches 
of  Yahweh,  843. 861. 868-366;  ■trao* 


9^9 

tore  of,  342,  34^ ;  beaching  of>  94, 

96,  345-347. 

Job's  friends.  20,  342,  346-361,  365. 

Job's  wife,  342,  348-36a 

Jochebed,  170,  174. 

Joel  (prophet),  275,  644-646,  826; 
probably  a  priest,  544. 

 Book  of,  48,  176,  544-546,  555, 

779 ;  apocalyptic  elements  in,  48, 
432,  544-546 ;  date,  424,  544 ;  debt 
to  eiarlier  literature,  544;  descrip- 
tion of  locusts,  176,  544-546 ;  oooa- 
sion  of,  544;  s^le,  544;  theokwy 
of,  544;  unity,  ^  424,  544. 

Jogbehah,  229. 

Joh  anan,  contemporary  of  Jeremiah. 
73,  79,  491. 

Johanan  (High  Priest),  79. 

Johannine  School,  595,  604,  744.  747. 

John,  associate  of  Caiaphas,  781. 

 author  of  Apocalypse,  696,  834, 

927,  929.  9^. 

 irjnwnM  of  Annas.  781. 

 of  Asia,  506f.  6M,  778,  70a 

 of  Oischala.  6ia 

John  Hyrcanus,  386,  606. 

 Mark.  790f.  794,  937,  aee  Mark. 

 Bcm  of  Zebedee,  6,  646,  656,  665, 

693,  717,  721,  729,  739,  743f,  748, 
763-766,  772,  780,  782,  786,  790, 793, 
902,  921,  927.  931 ;  allied  martyr- 
dom of,  694,  744,  764,  790;  and 
Oerinthus,  916,  921 ;  and  John  of 
Asia,  744,  916 ;  and  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  90e,  916,  921.  929;  con- 
nexion with  Asia,  646, 744,  773,  916, 
929 ;  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  beloved  disciple.  744,  763,  765 ; 
relation  to  Apoonlypee,  744,  916, 
927 :  relation  toTourtn  Gospel,  743f , 
764f ,  916,  929. 

 the  Baptist,  31,  305,  687,  609, 

637f,  661f,  664f,  667,  678.  676,  661f, 
606,  70ft  708,  71fr-713, 718, 720, 784- 
738,  731,  786,  743,  746-740,  751.755, 
771,  777f,  781, 793,  833 ;  and  Elijah. 
305,  661,  666,  682,  692,.  715;  and 
Herod  AntipM,  609,  667,  688,  693, 
703,  713i  and  Herodias,  609,  688, 
718 ;  and  Jesus,  413,  661-663.  662. 
692.  695.  70e,  710f,  728,  730,  743, 
746-749.  751.  756,  760,  777 ;  and  the 
Essenee,  624 ;  and  the  people,  702, 
710.  730,  751 ;  and  the  Pharisees, 
703,  728,  730,  747 ;  and  the  Saddu- 
oeee,  702,  728,  747 ;  ascetic  life  of, 
061,  683,  710f,  726  ;  baptises  Jfsus, 
661f,  682,  70S,  736,  747;  baptism 
administered  by,  661,  663,  665,  682, 
70e,  738.  747,  755,  788f.  797; 
birth  of,  726 ;  disciples  of,  662.  664, 

709,  711,  718,  729^  746-749,  771 ; 
executed,  26,  609.  654,  667,  6R8,  718, 
728 ;  forerunner,  638,  663,  6^,  725f. 
746f,  7^ ;  Gabriel  predicts  his 
birth,  725;  imi>risoned,  662,  667, 
ees,  703.  728,  7^ ;  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  662,  711,  746,  74S,  792;  in- 
fluence with  the  people.  661,  682, 
no,  761 ;  Josephus'  aoooimt  of.  661, 
688 ;  name  oi,  726 ;  performs  no 
miraolea,  661,  OSS,  755;  prophetic 
ministry  of,  653,  661f,  662,  695, 700, 

710,  728;  source  of  his  authority, 
695. 

 the  Presbyter,  596,  604,  657,  744, 

921.937. 
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John.  EpuUes  of,  16.  BBS,  608(>  744, 

765,  901f,  916^. 
 iBt  Epistle  of,  S95f,  603-605, 744f, 

758,  901f.  916-920,  921;  and  II. 
John,  921;  authorship,  765,  90e, 
916,  929;  oanonicit}',  595f,  901; 
date,  658,  916;  false  teachers  at- 
tacked in,  916 ;  object,  916 :  ncip- 
ieats,  901,  916 ;  relation  to  fourth 
Gospel.  605,  758. 916. 

 2nd    Epistle    of,    S96r,  603f. 

901f,  9211 ;  and  I.  John,  921 ;  and 
III.  John,  921f ;  authorship,  765. 
908, 931,  929 ;  canooicity,  5051,  901 ; 
date,  658 ;  object,  921 ;  to  whom 
written,  901,  921. 

 3rd    Epistle    of,    595f,  603f, 

901f,  921f;  and  II.  John,  92If; 
aathorship,  765,  902,  922,  929 ;  oan- 
onicity,  S95f,  901;  date,  658,  922; 
object,  922;  recipients,  901,  922; 
situation,  922. 

 Gospel  of,  122,  502f,  C96,  601f, 

646,  7&^65,  890,  927 ;  allegoriaJ 
expluiation  of,  7S0,  757,  763 ;  and 
Ajua  Minor,  605,  744 ;  and  Gnosti- 
cism. 7^,  763;  and  t^e  Samaritans, 
740f ;  appendix,  763-765 ;  attitude 
to  John  the  Baptist,  662,  711.  746- 
749,  751.  792;  authorship  of,  743f. 
765. 916,  929 ;  ohponology  of,  652f, 

748,  750f,  757,  762 ;  date,  668,  744  ; 
date  oi  cracifixion  in,  653,  743;  dia- 
logues in,  604f ;  duration  of  the 
ministry,  653,  743 ;  Greelc  influence 
on,  25,  604f,  745f ;  hUtorical  diffi- 
culties in,  743f ,  747,  751,  756 ;  hU- 
torical value  of,  743f,  748-751,  754, 

759,  762,  764 ;  in  the  early  Church, 
743f;  miracles  in.  743,  748,  750f, 
754-757  ;  not  written  by  author  of 
Rev.,  927;  place  of  composition, 

605.  744 ;  preeuppones  Synoptic  tra- 
dition, 605,  743,  762 ;  proline  to, 
745-747, 917, 940;  relation  to  I.  Jn., 

606,  758,  916;  relation  to  Paul,  806; 
relation  to  Synoptic  Gospels,  60i£, 
711, 743-745,  747-752,  755-757,  762f ; 
Sabbath  observance,  750, 1S2,  754 ; 
scene  of  ministlT,  728,  743;  stylo 
of,  S92;  symbolism  in,  697,  743, 
7^75%  753f,  758f,  764f ;  teaching 
of  Jastu  in,  25,  743;  the  S|^)iritnat 
Gospel,  743 ;  transpositions  m,  7  'S, 
751f ,  754,  758,  762. 

 Gospel  of,-itB  theology,  744-746 ; 

OhristoJogy,  743-747.  7S-756,  758f , 
764 ;  death  of  Christ,  748,  752,  755- 
757,  769,  761;  eechatologfy,  759f, 
765,  809 ;  faith,  748,  755,  759,  761, 
764;  God,  744-747,  761;  iudtrraent, 

749,  751,  754,  757f,  760;  kingdom  of 
God,  748-750;  life,  745^57,  750- 
783,  755,  760 ;  light,  745f ;  love,  746, 
759 ;  love  of  God,  745,  760 :  Mee- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  743-745, 747-755 ; 
w^eneration,  746,  749,  751 ;  revela- 
tion, 744-747,  758;  sacramAnts,  749, 
751f,  754,  758,  7<t5 ;  salvation,  747- 

750,  752,  755f,  758;  sin,  746f,  748, 
750,  753f,  760 ;  Son  of  Man,  748f, 
754;  Bonship,  746f ;  spirituality  of 
God,  7-15.  750;  the  Son.  743-746, 
747,  749,  761-753,  755,  759,  764 ;  the 
Spirit  (Paraclete),  745-747, 74fl,  753, 
758-760,  809;  the  Word  (Logos). 
745-747,  756.  756,  761,  890;  troth, 


746,  759f.  763;  onkm  with  Obiist, 

745,  759,  761. 
Joint,  866,  869. 
Jokneam,  30. 
Joktheel,  309. 

Jonadab,  friend  of  Amnon,  380 ;  son 
of  Bet^b,  ue  Jehonadab. 

Jonah.  48,  309,  484,  506,  713.  7S3; 
sign  of,  713,  714,  733. 

 Book  of,  ao,      48, 93,  SOB,  544, 

556-^;  date,  48,  666;  historioity 
of,  556;  literary  qualities  of,  4^ 
558 ;  object,  48,  92,  656,  558 ;  pua- 
bolio  oharaoter  of,  48,  S56f :  unity 
of,  656. 

Jonathan,  grandson  of  Mooes.  149, 
269, 300 ;  High  Priest  in  36  A.D.,  610. 
653;  son  of  Abiathar,  290,  396;  son 
of  Saul.  18,  66,  279.  3S2f.  386.  292, 
341;  the  Maccabee,  391,  680.  608; 
the  Scribe,  4dO. 

Joppa,  28,  77,  110,  229,  269,  297f, 
4^,  548,  608,  767,  787-789. 

Jordan,  26f.  29-34,  53,  63-66,  98, 124, 
147-149,  160,  167,  313,  230,  224f, 
228f,  231-236.  239,  241.  248-261, 
253-267,  250-264,  3661, 269. 279, 284, 
:»0f.  296,  300,  302,  905,  306.  365, 
384,  493,  520f,  549,  562,  683,  608, 
662,  682.  691,  6^  70^.  737,  920; 
Jungle  of ,  483.  404,  581 ;  plain 
29/147,  331 ;  valley  of,  36-80,  32f, 
123, 147, 173. 330,  369,  297.  302,  306, 
482,681. 

Joseph  {i.e.  Northern  £ingdna)>6&lf, 

555. 

Joseph,  husband  of  Maiy,  669.  686^ 

701f.  726-728,  908. 
 of  Arinuthea,  609,  722,  741,  763. 

789. 

 son  of  Jacob,  23,  30,  63,  127f, 

134,  168,  162-167,  169,  236,  258,274, 
300,  488,  622,  784,  898:  and  Benja- 
min, IfSf ;  and  his  brothers,  22, 
128,  162-165,  167,  785;  and  his  mas- 
ter's wife,  163;  and  Jacob,  162-167; 
and  Judah,  162,  16^  268;  SAd 
Pbaraohj  163-1G6,  414;  and  Ben- 
ben,  1621 ;  buys  the  property  of  the 
Egyptians  and  reaticee  tnem  to 
serfdom,  134,  165 ;  birth  of,  168 ; 
bones  of,  167;  ooat  of,  16%  289; 
cup  of,  164;  death  of,  167.  896; 
dreams  of,  162 ;  faith  of,  696 ;  grave 
of,  160, 300 ;  in  Ec^pt,  134, 16^-167, 
784 ;  interprets  Pbantdt^  dreams, 
163;  inter[n«t8  the  officers'  dreams, 
163 ;  kidnapped  by  Midianitee,  128, 
162 ;  made  Vioetoy  of  Egypt,  63, 
163,  784 ;  sold  into  slavery,  m,  163, 
784;  sold  to  Ishmaelites,  128,  162; 
song  of,  165 ;  steward  of,  164 ;  story 
of,  22,  63, 126f,  134, 162. 

 tribe  of,  65f,  161,  166,  24S,  345, 

249,  2S3f,  367,  399.  SIT,  621.  833; 
tribes,  301. 

Joseph  Barsabbas,  731. 

Joeeph-el,  248f . 

Josephus,  28f,  34,  37-39,  79, 112,  115- 
117,  121,  153,  169f,  178,  186.  336, 
244,  246,  279f,  296-299.  301f,  306- 
308,  310,  330,  339,  4S1,  406.  499,514, 
525,  630,  547,  581-583,  610,  634,  662, 
654f,  657,  661,  669,  685.  688,  699, 
702,  717,  727,  734,  739,  741,  760, 
763f,  773, 777, 783f,  790. 800. 809, 908. 

Joaes,  ue  Barnabas. 


Joshua,  son  of  Nnn,  20,  44,  «tf ,  A 
106,  124,  128,  168,  183,  198,  SSi. 
228-230,  233,  342-245, 247-^6.  m, 
299f,  aoSf,  383,  390,  607,  Ml,  ac 
905;  and  Achaa,  94.  2S2,  aoeL:»; 
and  Ai,  64, 245, 2S2, 270;  wdOK 
219f ,  233.  841,  802  :  and  Jericho,  H 
245,  25If,  ace ;  and  Mom,  m.  m 
319 ;  and  the  altar  of  witnea.  35tf 
and  the  cities  of  refuse.  330^  S 
and  the  Gibeonites,  04,  3S2 ;  Aaip 
to  Israel,  245,  S4S,  265 ;  wnmiau 
to  sun  and  moon,  44,  853 ;  ODoqnR 
of  Canaan,  6tf ,  314f,  248,  353^ 
803;  crosses  the  JonUn,  64.  SSQf: 
custodian  of  tent  of  meetings  106, 
124,  193;  death  of,  110.  2SB,  36 
255;  defeats  Jabin,  6S,  345.  S3; 
division  of  the  land,  65,  290^  3ft 
3S3f;  Ephrumite,  106;  eapnl  d 
Oanaao,  219f,  233 ;  institafces  or- 
comdsion,  3S1 ;  nam*  of,  2tt: 
priestly  functions  at,  106;  WiUw 
of  Moses.  64,  338,  343,  M6;  victor 
over  Amalek,  182. 

—  Book  of,  64,  m.  las,  Ut^ 

233.  344f.  248-365,  257;  hi  Ui- 
toncal  value,  64,  348f,  356. 

 the  High  Priest,  77f ,  S3S,  A 

327,  334,  rai,  673.  575-679,  966. 

Josiah,  45f,  72,  74-77,  90.  ISSf,  S3U. 
341, 247, 394-296.  300f.  306. 311-SIS. 
322,  333,  427,  474,  476r,  481, 
601,  506f,  666,  669.  572f.  701 ;  afaoi- 
ishes  idol^,  138,  231,  318.  SDT; 
and  HilUah,  75, 138, 312;  and 
dah.  75.  S12;  aad  Jenmiah,  SH 
485;  and  Fharaoh-Nedw,  90,  A 
72,  77,  SlSf,  477;  and  Sbaphaa. 
76,  128.  507;  and  the  diKifaediKi 
prophet,  247.  301,  312;  aad  tk 
Temple,  75,  77, 128.  131,  3Uf ;  d^ 
feat  and  death  at  Me^iddow  30^  A\ 
72,  76,  90.  312f,  437,  474,  477.  4^1. 
485,  501;  destroys  the  altar  at 
Bethel,  347,  301,  313 ;  his  i^amv 
tion,  45,  67,  73-75,  77,  8Qf,  80.  KBf. 
108,  106,  128f.  189,  212.  SSI.  ST. 
301,  SOe,  311-313,  332.  487,  436k  4IS. 
474.  478, 480-482. 402,  SOI.  50ef.S]6, 
519,  669,  573;  lamentatiott  for  fcii 
death,  77;  law-book  of,  45f,  75. «. 
128.  231f,  313.  322,  333 ;  nakn  s 
covenant  with  Yahwoh,  3Q(^  313; 
Passover  of.  77, 108. 129,  312.  322: 
suppresBSB  Um  dMi  ptaflss.  4S,  «^ 
90,  128,  231. 206,  SIS,  474,  soft. 

 son  of  Zepbaniah.  678. 

Jot,  704. 

Jotapata,  S9,  610. 

Jotham,  king  of  Jndah.  71,  7< 
309.  321,  436,  636,   56»:   an  d 
Gideon,  265 ;  faUe  of,  44,  365,  SBT- 

Joy,  8,  131,  370,  S76,  382.  412-414. 
443.  644,  630,  736.  73U,  7«X.  60!^ 
813.  831,  838f,  840f,  8G3,  8881,  «7IL 
874,  891,  eeSf.  908.  909,  917  ;  of  lb 
commandments,  tiia,  tBi,  flK 

Jubal,  141, 146. 

Jubile,  102,  100. 196,  306,  SUf,  164. 

JubUees,  Book  of,  36.  4S3f. 

Judna,  38, 30-33, 66,  77. 79, 89, 94,  SH. 
566.  569,  600.  613f.  616,  637,  ^ 
656f .  696, 696, 701f ,  716,  796-720^  TM. 
738. 744, 749. 769. 778.  786.  TST,  M, 
800.  860^  867.  BT8;  wilteaM  of, 
31,708. 
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deuu,  73,  474»  fififi;  attitqde  to 

dfth  (after  downfall  of  the  mon- 
irchj),  644,  566,  S72f,  67&^,  Sm, 

dah  (oountry),  63-66,  702. 
-  (kingdom),  45,  40,  58-61,  Od,  81, 
4,  10ft  lllf,  127,  245,  294,  300f, 
06-813,  319-322, 367, 436-438,  447f, 
55,  474r490,  501,  S03,  506f,  510. 
34,  5S8f,  641,  M7-650,  SS3,  560, 
64,  5e9f,676;Mkl  Aflsviia,  59,  71f, 
30,  135,  247,  909-811,  313,  427, 
36f,  44(M42, 444, 4S0f ,  456^,  474, 
n,  60%  512:  and  IWiylonia,  OOf, 
2f,  77, 3I0f.  313,  323,  386,  394,  431, 
16,  451,  474f,  477-479,  486-191, 
)6f,  501f,  506-513,  516,  524,  565 ; 
id  Edom,  71,  76,  307,  Sum.  118, 
10,  513,  546,  565  ;  and  K'^y]>t,  iO, 
HIl,  70-73,  79, 112,  SKHilli,  i  m, 
5^7,  474f,  477,  6(X)-5ai,  514, 
6 ;  and  iBniel,  48-^.  68-71,  86. 

1,  162,  266i,  291,  301.  305-309. 
Of,  387,  436f,  441,  445.  485,  487. 

2,  517)  538 ;  ud  Syria,  68,  301, 
8f ,  320f ,  436f ,  441 :  and  the  nations, 
9.  476f,  481 ;  and  the  Philistines, 
7  ;  daughter  of  Yahweh.  478. 
son  of  Jacob,  127,  133f ,  158,  162- 
%  986;  takes  the  name  Israel, 

r. 

tribe  of.  48,  64-67,  96,  108,  110, 
(,  123.  174,  214f,  818-220,  223, 
If,  89ft  243,  245,  248f,  2S3f,  267- 
).  278,  28a  286-287. 291. 296»  300, 
S  3&4,  386r,  88%  445»  487,  499, 
V  531,  932f. 

isen,  66a  817,  633,  86a  8S6,  867, 
^1,  873f,  880,  006. 
mm,  38,  48,  61f,  78,  81,  83,  91f, 
06,  96,  108,  131,  157,  368-372, 
,  431-436, 508, 566-668,  579,  607- 
,  616, 618-626, 636f,  661,  694. 701, 
,  755,  757,  834,  858,  862, 864, 870, 
,  889,  900,  910 ;  a  legal  religion. 
-633,  666,  605f ;  a  licensed  re- 
)n,  61&  775;  and  Christianitv, 
18,  eOBt,  686-64a  666,  684,  711, 
773.  814,  817,  908;  uid  Zo- 
trianiBm,  867;  ChristiaQ  aon< 
ersy  witJ),  776 ;  debt  to  Persia. 
)6  :  exolusiveness  of,  48f ,  79, 92f, 
».  566-666,  619.  621,  624,  627 ; 
ok  influence  on,  62,  94,  98, 106, 

3»7,  401,  411,  607,  625,  636f. 
missionary  character  of,  93, 
,  566-668,  608,  624f;  mono- 
im  of,  02,  96,  368f,  566f,  606, 
61»-621.  624f,  637 ;  nationalism 
a,  96,  371f,  556-668,  616,  61fr- 
624f  ;  of  Palestine,  618, 62S  ;  of 
[>iflperBioii,  92,  94,  372,572, 607, 
326£  ;  post-exilic,  61,  78,  92-95. 
558  ;   religion  rub  tpeiM  legi», 

rise  of,  10,  48,  81,  91f,  131, 
ritual  subordinated  to  ethioal, 
rO,  372  ;  theology  of,  37,  93-96, 
(72,  401,  434f,  618-625,  660; 
y  of  Scripture  in,  39f. 
brother  of  Jesua,  923. 
oariot.  647,  669,  697f,  708,  708, 

739f,  762,  757-759,  761-763, 
and  the  prieets,  697,  721,  778 ; 
ae  of,  731,  757  ;  betrays  Jesus, 
»7/,  731,  739f,  762,  768,  761f ; 
xom  aadntiiig  of  Jeana, 


721,  757;  death  of,  660,  704,  732, 
778 ;  dishonesty  of,  757 ;  in  the 
Upper  Room,  697,  721,  739,  758; 
poseesfled  by  Satan,  738,  758 ;  the 
son  of  perdition,  761. 

Judas  Maccabceus,  31,  48,  104,  299, 
338f,  377,  380,  384-387,  476,  607f. 

 not  Isoariot,  758,  923. 

 of  Damascus,  787 :  of  Oalilee, 

657,  777,  783 ;  son  <rf  James,  686, 
700,  729,  923  ;  the  prophet,  794. 

 Thomas,  759. 

Jude,  591,  903,  923;  Kraudaons  of, 
923. 

 Epistle  of,  16,  591,  .5S)5f,  tj(J3, 

901f,  913-916,  923-925  ;  authorship, 
902.  923;  oanonicity,  TidSf,  9ilt; 
date,  902,  923;  external  evid.'inie, 
595, 9^ ;  f^se  teacluTs  attackixl  in, 
90e,  913,  016.  923f ;  internal  en- 
denoe,  f^;  i^aoe  of  coiii]>(Mitton, 
1)23;  naders  901f,  »23f;  re- 

latiun  to  n,  Fdter,.  608,  008,  913- 
9to,  U-J3f;  use  of  tbe  Apovypha 
in,  914,  923f. 

Judges.  UV  76,  106,  112f,  168,  172, 
187,  233,  238,  242, 276, 317,  353,  383, 
395,  444,  549,  561f,  740,  781, 
SHU,  fH)d. 

 the,  la  4«,  65f,  85,  98,  112f, 

119.  127,  165,  256f,  259-262,  265, 
267, 270f.  27^  277. 30a  304, 320,  341, 
387,  ^  m>  888 ;  conditions  in  the 
time  of,  86,  US.  127.  866f,  2S9. 
270. 

 Book  of,  21,  45f,  65f,  86,  119, 

232,  244r^  266-370,  274,  386; 
Deuteronomio  rerision,  46, 129, 246, 
257,  259,  277;  sources,  246,  257; 
theory  of  the  history,  85, 119,  245, 
257,  258f,  386;  tiUe,  256f;  value, 
267. 

Judging,  707,  828,  836f. 

Judgment,  23,  45,  88-91,  96,  152,  345, 
3'^,  390.  404,  412,  427, 436, 439,  441, 
446,  453--458,  476f,  481,  601, 
509.  517.  541,  546,  563,  655f,  560, 
564,  S69f,  680,  585,  587,  661,  668, 
682,  604,  703,  706,  707,  712,  715, 
720f,  733,  736,  745,  749,  761,  754, 
758,  760,  773,  801, 807, 843,  845,  893, 
911.  914,  935;  i.e.  condemnation, 
538,  906f ;  t.e.  oourt  of  judgment, 
520 ;  iA.  Divine  deliverance,  438 ; 
\.t.  justioe,  485. 

 the,  94,  398, 417,  610f ,  528f,  532f, 

57a  720f,  730,  733-735,  737f,  751, 
764,  758,  809,  819f,  832,  835.  840, 
877, 896f,  906, 938,  tee  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, Last  Judgment. 

 of  the  world,  398,  453f,  655,  585, 

720,  767,  819 ;  seat  of  Christ,  852. 

Judgmentfl,  the  {section  of  the  Law), 
128f,  184,  186f,  189. 

Judith,  Book  of,  20,  96. 

Julian  Calendar,  662,  654. 

Julius  Africanufl,  ^f . 

Julius  Cnsar,  606,  612,  615,  63a  656, 
684,  724,  832,  036;  deifiadiion  of, 
630. 

Junias,  643,  646,  83a 
JuniliuB  Africanus,  901. 
Juniper  tree,  303,  484. 
Jupiter,  628-630;  before  the  dty, 
792 ;  Capitolinus,  532,  616. 

 (planet),  225.  652.  701. 

Jnrispnidenoe,  146. 


Justice,  88f,  97,  208,  238,  360.  444, 
458,  470f,  485,  547,  551,  562,  566, 
587,  623,  629,  812,  911 ;  administra- 
tion of,  50, 112f,  128,  187,  233,  387. 

Justification,  150,  466,  64a  737,  792, 
808.  811,  819-824,  838,  837. 846. 862, 
861  888  901- 

Justin  Miirtyr,  122,  411,  586f,  594f, 
601,  658,  701f,  706,  724,  740,  744, 
747,  762,  785,  846,  847,  87a  877, 
827f. 

Javenal,  657. 

Xa.166. 
Kab,  116,  306. 
Kaddish,  706. 

Kadesb  (Kadesb-bamea),  32,  64.  84, 

06,  123,  149,  151,  168f,  179,  182f, 
219,  223,  229,  233,  261,  309,  567. 

Kade«h,  on  the  O rentes,  54, 66. 

Kadesh-Naphthali,  28f,  261, 206. 

Kadmiel,  327- 

Kadmonitee,  150. 

Ealdu,  486. 

Kanatha,  33. 

Kapitoliae,  33. 

Karians,  548. 

Karkar,  58f,  60, 110,  264. 

Karnaim,  552. 

Kaniak,  66,  301,  565. 

Kasdim.  566. 

Kaseites,  62-M,  67. 

Keats,  272. 

Kedar,  156,  383,  419,  451,  462,  47a 

477,  494,  513. 
Kedesh-bamea.  sw  Eadesh. 
Kedesh-Naphthali  see  Kadesb-Naph- 

tbali. 
Keilah,  31.  283. 
Emnarim,  312. 

Kenites,  11,  63-65,  84,  108,  141, 160, 
170,  219,  227,  248,  258, 380, 386, 489. 
Kenizzites,  65, 16a  260. 
Eenosis,  613,  873. 
Kepler,  652,  701. 
Eeren-happuch,  365. 
Keriyyoth,  649. 
Kernel  and  husk,  638. 
Kethib,  ^. 

KethaUm,  we  Hagiographa. 
Keturah,  63,  165. 
Kfiwfin,  551. 

Key  of  David,  930 ;  of  the  kingdom, 

Tie. 

Keys,  113,  260,         928,  931,  041; 

gift  of,  715. 
Keziah,  365. 
Khabiri,  34,  66f ,  248. 
Khabor,  156. 
Kham,3ea 

Khammurabi,  see  HuDmanln. 

Kbatti,  53. 

Khattusil,  56. 

Khuzistan,  494. 

Kibroth-hattaavah,  219. 

Kid,  103,  157,  177,  188,  196,  200,  238. 

^,44a 
Kidnapping,  128,  162,  186. 
Kidney  fat,  198,  243. 
Kidneys,  198,  482,  »te  Keins. 
Kidron  (Kedron),  31,  290,  204f,  297, 

312,  33a  606,  688.  697.  761. 
Kikia,63. 
Kikuyu,  179. 

Killing  the  god,  631;  the  king  631f. 
KinaUu,26. 

Kindness,  11%  37»,  399,  662,  721,  728. 
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735,  812,  86ef,  870f;  to  enemiw, 

408,  827. 

Eine,  31,  550,  aw  Cow. 

King,  10,  61f,  64,  75,  85,  87,  90,  93, 
101,  lOGf,  118,  122,  145,  148f,  151, 
162,  m,  171f,  193,  199,  201f,  307, 
200,  22C,  238f,  245f,  253,  256,  258, 
2flOf,  275,  277f,  280,  283,  289,  294, 
300,  303,  362,  368,  370,  373f,  377, 
380,  383-385, 388. 39M,  394, 403HO7, 
40e>  412-416,  ^1,  429.  446-448, 450, 
452f,  457f,  460.  464-466,  470f,  477f, 
482,  405,  496,  498f,  510f,  514-517, 
519f,  528f,  535,  537-^,  549,  552, 
557,  560f,  565f,  673-575.  579f,  608. 
e28f,  632,  600,  701,  733,  787,  789, 
898,  905,  929,  934,  936,  93»f;  t.«. 
bridegroom,  418-421 ;  of  kings,  940 ; 
of  terron,  367 ;  with  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the,  698 ;  wonhip,  607. 

King  ArchoHB,  200. 

Kingdom,  459,  936;  of  Christ, 
868,  bSli,  935  ;  of  God,  2,  13,  89,  ftl- 
90,  371.  373,  385,402,  412,  42T,  -VMt, 
435,  m\,  iSr^  tWT-tvffl,  641,  643,  ti5*- 
667.  C<iV2f,  m;f,  692-697,  700,  704- 
713,  715,  717-719,  721,  TM,  729-^41, 
743,  745,  748-^50,  752,  767,  774,  777. 
TW,  804,  810,  812,  eSl,  826,  8S8. 
836-838,  904,  927,  930,  932,  941 ;  of 
Heaven,  see  Kinsdom  oS  God  ;  of 
the  saints,  433,  ^7f.  926,  941. 

£ing's  friend,  296;  garden,  684, 
754;  pool.  330;  servant,  113;  son, 
718 :  vale,  king's  dale.  lA,  291 ; 
week,  3^,  418-420 ;  winepress,  684. 

Kings,  Books  of,  3,  9, 13,  30f,  45f,  76, 
122,  129,  244-247.  294-313,  315, 
318f,  373  ;  contents,  294 ;  date,  294 ; 
object,  294;  sources,  294;  stand- 
point, 294,  298-300,  310. 

Kings,  divine  right  of,  680 ;  diviiii^ 
of,  629-631. 

Kingship,  266,  278,  380f. 

Kingu,  364. 

Kinship,  50,  106. 

KinKman,  109,  216,  271. 

Kir,  308,  448,  461,  648,  664 ;  ofMoab, 
33. 

Kir-hareeheth,  Kir-heies,  7C^  806, 448. 
Kiriathaim,  149,  229. 
Kiriath-arba,  63,  258. 
Kiriath-huEotb,  235. 
Kiriath-jearim,  31,  269,  276f,  288. 316, 

394,  486. 
Kiriath-sannah,  268. 
Kiriath-sei^.  34,  240,  258. 
Kish,  277,  280. 
Eiuhon,  28f,  110,  26If,  303. 
Kislev,  see  Chislew, 
Kiss,  158,  421,  698,  740:  of  homage, 

361 ;  of  love,  912 ;  the  holy,  tBO. 
Kissing  the  calves,  301.  542. 
Kitchen,  52a 
Kition,  227,  477. 
Kitron,  259. 

Kittim,  227,  462.  477,  613.  683,  S6& 
Kluoe,870. 

Kiieading-trotiE^,  175,  178,  S41. 
Knees,  taking  upon  the,  849. 
Knife,  173,  fSZ. 
Knights  (flquites),  613. 
Knosns,  56. 
Knots,  106,  527. 

"  Know  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  852f. 
Knowledge,  93,  133.  138f ,  41%  641, 
661,  760^  635,  882,  840,  818f.  866^ 


863.  8e5f.  868-871,  90tf,  916;  of 
Christ,  874;  of  God,  8,  48,  107, 
398f>  4S7,  431f,  445,  464,  481,  483, 
488,  500,  635,  538,566,  558,  664,  697, 
750. 761f.  819, 827.  833, 840, 844, 847, 
850,  863,  868,  873,  eea;  8KU  817-019. 

Kodrantes,  117. 

Kohath,  170, 174 

Kohathites,  215,  217f. 

Komb  (opponent  of  Moses),  123. 201, 
230f,  2^,  236, 914.  934. 

 Dathan,  and  Alnram,  123,  382, 

391. 

 sons  of,  227,  366-368. 

Koran,  3, 188,  353,  687. 
KrenidM,  872. 
Kndnrlagamu,  148. 
Kudurmabug,  148. 
Kullani,  563. 
Kurdistan,  36,  63. 
Kumnb,  140. 
Kyria,981. 

I^Oian,  130,  134. 165, 167-150. 

Labour.  393,  642.  929. 

Laboarer,  79, 174,  687,  783. 983. 

Lachiah,  38,  71f,  310, 489,  500. 

Lachinaan,  697. 

Lactantius,  653. 

Lad  with  we  barley  loaves,  761. 

I^dar  of  Tyre,  28. 

Ladder,  to  heaven.  13%  167. 

Lvnas,  C.  PopiUua,  633. 

Laisb,  149,  319,  243,  369. 

T.ake.  37,  33,  496.  988;  of  fire,  941f ; 

of  Tiberias,  aee  Galilee  Sea  of. 
Lake  Urmia,  58. 
 Van,  68. 

Lamb,  101.  108.  164,  166,  179,  196f, 
201,  3tftf,  2Q9f,  238,  326,  440.  448, 
461,  476,  482. 620,  553,  727,  748,  765, 
799,  m ;  (of  God),  the,  631,  747, 
776,  939,  931f,  937f,  940;  the 
Fasehal,  hs  Paschal  I^mb. 

Lame,  the,  287, 459,  780. 

Lamech,  son  of  Hethnselah,  141, 145. 

 son  of  Methoshael,  141 ;  song  of, 

9,  44,  141. 

Lamentation,  110^  287,  38^  418,  545, 
663,  560,  906,  aee  Dirge,  Elegy. 

Lamentation  rhythm,  438,  446,  493, 
561. 

Lamentataons,  Book  of,  47,  343,  496- 
600;  alpbabetio  arrangement  of, 
496-^;  and  Jeremiah,  47,  342, 
496;  authorehip  of,  47,  342,  496; 
date  of,  47,  343,  496. 

Lamp,  106.  190,  192,  210,  8aa  360, 
377,  394,  409,  406,  417,  486,  5e9f, 
677,  659,  730,  914 ;  the  holy,  Sia 

Lampadephorift,  320. 

Lampetand,  190,  194,  317,  306,  577, 
939,  tee  Candlestick. 

Lance,  546,  763. 

Lancets,  303. 

Land,  136, 137, 390, 440 ;  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  36, 171,  235 ;  laws, 
109,  211 ;  of  Hwnri,  302 ;  tennre, 
88,  134,  166 1  gmbUng,  86,  868, 
440,  538. 

Landlord.  736. 

Landmark,  407,  416. 

Landslip,  250,  538. 

Language,  of  the  New  Testament, 

591-^3. 

lADgnages,  143, 145,  648,  844 ;  origin 
of  their  diveisi^,  134;  of  the  Old 


Testanteat,  9^-96;  at  Ow 

Empire,  615. 
Laodice.  631. 

Laodioea,  771.  808. 860.  871.  9S8,  SfiL 

Laotee,  376f . 

Upis  laniB.  191, 860^  WO. 
Lamakk,  286. 
Larsa,  148. 

Last  Judgment,  6,  435,  567.  96B,  SSi 
6S7,  661,  670,  6Q3,  721,  579, 
941,  Kc  Day  of  Judgment.  Juif- 
ment,  the. 

Idst  Supper.  632,  653,  068,  674.  «^ 
607,  721,  724,  739.  756,  TBfc  ». 
842,  aee  Ltwd's  Supper. 

Last  tramp,  847. 

Latin,  18f,  616;    litentora,  eOBf: 

version,  696,  590. 
Latter  days,  the,  166,  438. 
Lattice,  100, 400.  430f,  470. 
Laogfater.  151-163.  374.  4IM. 
Laard.  223r. 
Lava,  33. 

lAver,  192, 194,  197,  215.  386. 

Law.  60.  910f,  913. 

 the,  10-12,  21,  37-^  48,  TSf. 

90-^,  107f,  112,  131,  131,  169, 191 
245,  314,  316,  318,  32%  339,  3G 
343f,  368f,  374,  376-360,  961,  385 
392f,  397,  399,  418,  488.  4M,  437, 
469,  522,  &34f,  520,  538.  MO^  &«. 
566,  580,  583f,  586,  e07,  619-eE. 
63ft-d41,  640,  660f,  065-6ST,  «Sf. 
689,  691,  e99f,  704-706,  T08f,  TUi, 
716f.  718-730,  734f,  751,  765,  m- 
771,  774,  784f,  TOl^FW,  TT,,  7», 
806-806,  810f,  817,  810-633,  SC. 
6S3f,  836,  640,  851.  800-661.  86^ 
860f,  874,  882.  600,  8a»-flOT.  m 
9Qef,906,917,9a0;  aahadowflftfa* 
Ooepel,  890 ;  and  death.  823 ;  aMC 
moB,  639f,  821, 833  ;  and  Jena,  jb 
Jesoa:  and  Mosea,  aee  Moses;  aid 
Paul,  05,  630-641,  780-773:  WE. 
790,  800-602,  804-606.  SUM.  «L 
817.  819-823,  836,  647,  8177.  6S»-«a. 
864f,  869f,  874,  882 ;  aad  primitiw 
Christianity,  638-641,  667.  7»-TX 
774, 793,  799,  806,  8U,  817-683,  BK. 
859,  804 ;  and  promise,  80GC  &, 
869f ;  and  sin,  S39f ,  BOSt,  680-621. 
847,  859;  and  Stephen.  63M.  7»: 
and  the  angels,  784,  834,  8S0f,  Sk. 
802 ;  and  the  Covenant,  850 ;  sac 
the  Epistle  to  the  Babrcrwa,  ULt 
890,  804-^ ;  and  tlw  Hah.  Wk 
833, 847  ;  and  the  Oentika.  6ak6C 
767,  769f,  772,  793,  81T;  awl  ti» 
historical  records,  314;  aad  tfaf 
Pharisees,  tee  Pharise«a ;  and  tae 
prophets,  40,  106,  131.  3».  r.( 
594,661,601.701,826;  rswwi^T 
of,  37f ;  ceramonial  injonotioaa  ia 
621f ,  666,  860 ;  Oixlificataw  oi  n 
46,  82;  created  befam  tbc  wodd 
401 ;  curse  of,  641,  8ia  833.  I» 
difflculUea  of  obaervaaoe,  SIX  IBi 
639f,e06;  disoiplinaiyclMMfeeraL 
806.  836;  effects  of,  630-683^  ws^ 
806 ;  ethics  of,  6311,  640,  666:  io3£^ 
ment  of,  641,  601  TOtt,  720 ; 
to  oonqner  the  evil  rnclinatiaa,68SE; 
^ving  of,  64,  160,  163,  784f.  M; 
imperfections  of,  621-6Q,  Ttt, 
811,818,836,866f :  in  Jodaw.  da>- 
626,  806 ;  incuoahle  erf  givtnr  ricl» 
•ooaneas.  6tt,  nS,  611.  S»7w» 
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Han  of,  3B ;  mtrnuio  exoellenoe  at, 
806;  itsobaervameMittBdiiiitidf, 
(Sli ;  link  between  God  iM^Jmmi, 

6a0>  640;  oral  explanation  of,  680; 
perpetuity  of,  705 ;  re«din^  of,  by 
Enm,  Mee  Ezra ;  ritual  elemente  in, 
llf.  437.  525,  aaof,  628)  637,  611. 
655,  80^,  860;  soUdarity  of,  861. 
905 ;  spirituality  of,  823  ;  study  of, 
96,  107,  373,  iao.  624 ;  temporary 
and  prepar&toiy  character  of,  806, 
636,  8H;  the  gift  of  God. 369,  389, 
630f,  785;  the  hedge  of,  108,  637, 
666;  theory  of  its  perfection.  621, 
623 ;  theory  that  it  van  an  intoler- 
able burden,  621 ;  transfigure*  and 
lanctifiea  natural  matincts,  622; 
tntnslation  into  Greek,  94. 
.w  in  the  heart.  819. 

-  of  Holineas,  46,  48,  77,  129-131, 
174,  184,  196,  206-212,  399 ;  and  the 
PriesUy  Code,  48,  130,  196,  309; 
late  of,  77,  196;  leading  chanMS> 
:«rtst)C9  of,  130,  196,  207  ;  relation 
M  DeuteroD<Huy.  196;  rdation  to 
Szekiel,  129f.  196,  209.  211f;  re- 
rision  of.  196 ;  stmotore  of,  130f, 
196. 

-  of  Hberty,  9Mf ;  of  Nature,  607. 
w  courts,  361,  438,  614,  705,  716, 
■30.  801,  832,  837,  905. 

wgiven.  10,  83,  618f,  906. 

wleea  one,  the,  879. 

WHuit,  706,  729. 

ivrers,  636,  666,  719,  730.  888. 

nog  on  of  hands.  104,  192,  197, 

99,  306.  31ft  643,  767,  771,  783, 

d6f.  791.  804.  884,  803. 

rman,  (OOi. 

Munu  of  Bethany,  66S,  730,  736, 
65-757 ;  the  beggar,  725,  729,  756. 
>d,  479,  553. 

hf ,  438,  454.  458.  471,  526,  718. 
>h,  68,  6^  158f,  214,  349, 274. 
nung,  6Si4. 

.tfaer  girdle,  682 ;  worker.  111. 
.ven,  102f.  177,  188,  198,  200,  210, 
30.  713f ,  733f,  737,  837,  910. 
,vened  bread,  188,  550f. 
lonon.  26-28,  32,  53,  69,  77,  173, 
19,  233,  236,  250,  260,  265,  397, 
».  327,  343,  378,  990,  421,  438, 
14,  461,  470,  4&4f,  515,  527,  643, 
I8.JS64. 677,580;  ■ymbolofA^yria. 
14. 

anouB,  the,  llOi 
heevm,  709,  739. 
hmamt  832. 
tutenua.  310,  473. 
tures,  leotureri,  6ief . 
k8.  318. 

■i.  Ill,  56ef. 

^handedneee,  260,  370. 
,  330,  41T.  650. 

al  descent,  701 ;  fiction,  130,  254. 
ftlism.  81,  103,  112,  344,  373.  415, 
Xy-622,  6S8,  64a  680,  806-«0e,  811, 
7,  833. 

fttuB,  613,  736f. 

snd.  If,  5,  10, 19-21, 127,  130. 133, 
3.  152.  154,  188,  2S4.  355,  475f, 
S,  627f,  632,  &48,  0S9,  669,  687, 
e.  713.  744,  772f,  784f,  841,  883, 
rj,  80S,  ^8 ;  and  myth,  tee  Myth 

SoiuT^f  613,  680.  633,  804. 
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1.  19,  31,  44f.  46,  84,  90, 
.  110, 121, 133,  laof. 
Lehi,  44,  368,  392. 
Lehi-roi,  151. 
Leja,  33. 
Lekton,  786. 
Lemuel,  397*  409. 
LentUH,  isa 

LeoutopoUs,  106,  449f;  tampk  at. 

see  Temple  at  Leontopolig. 
Leopard,  479, 528f,  936. 
Lepeni.  6B,  193,  SOSf,  806,  383,  386, 

m,  407,  489, 683.  706,  736. 
LepiduB,  612. 
Lepraria,  303. 

Leprosy,  21,  76,  99,  173,  208,  209,  216, 
3b6,  900, 831,  848,  489,  407, 688, 720, 
787. 

LeptoD,  117. 

Lesbos,  798. 

Letter,  73,  76.  78,  323,  327f,  487.  60e, 
833,  837f,  840f,  843,  845,  853-856, 
861,  sei,  901,  903,  921,  929 ;  and 
spirit,  636, 638-640, 706. 718. 72B.  683. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet,  406^,  861, 
869. 

 of  authorisatiiRi.  18St ;  of  com- 
mendation, 647,  848,  861f;  to  the 
Churches  in  Gaul,  936;  to  the 
Seven  Chniches.  927-931, 942. 

Lettuce,  108. 

Lenoodenna.  306. 

Levant,  111,  808. 

Levi  (son  of  Jacob),  ISO,  158.  161. 
166,  174,  586.  735 ;  tribe  of,  47,  64f , 
106,  124,  126,  161,  170,  173f,  214f, 
221.  229,  333,  343,  248,  350,  356, 
289,  315,  530,  894,  tee  Levitee. 

 {tax  OTtherer),  68^,  729,  738, 

764,  tee  Matthew. 

 house  of,  682. 

Leviathan.  347,  349,  359,  364f.  386, 
30a  464 

Levirate  marriage,  100,  163. 196,  207, 
237,  341,  371,  696,  701. 

Levite,  priest  of  Hioah,  tee  Jmathan, 
grandson  of  Moses. 

Levites,  11,  20,  47,  49,  76,  77-79, 
106,  114,  121,  124,  126-129,  131, 
166.  168,  173,  179,  183,  193f,  197, 
209,  311,  214f,  317f,  231f,  8S8f, 
231f,  336-239,  241,  250,  254,  269f, 
275f,  202.  296,  398,  300,  306,  314- 
317,  319f,  335-380,  332f,  368,  304, 
519-621,  676,  686,  6a0f,  684.  733, 
747,  786,  tee  Levi,  tribe  of.  Prierts 
and  Levites. 

LevitioJ  cities,  134,  222,  220,  354, 
315 ;  dnes,  222 ;  law,  650. 

 priesthood,  134,  236,  350,  30% 

473,  518,  898f ;  abrogation  of,  8Mf ; 
inferior  to  Melchisedek  priesthood, 
893f. 

Leviticus,   Book  of,  121^  196-4}12; 

leading  ideas  and  instltu^aoB  of, 

196f ;  Btructore  of,  196. 
Levy,  tee  Forced  labour. 
Lex  tationU,  112, 186,  210,  399,  705. 
Liar,  156f,  392,  406,  464,  753,  820, 

887,  917. 
Libation,  1D4,  161, 190,  366,  456. 
Liberality,  369,  4(6,  623,  853f. 
Libertines,  783. 

Liberty,  87,  616,  649f,  838,  851,  904, 

915,  929. 
Libnah,  71. 
Ubraries,  417. 617. 
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Libyan  Ammon,  630. 

Libyans,  665,  783. 

Lice,  plague  of,  13, 174f. 

Licentionaneas,  914f ,  924,  98a 

Life,  15a  333,  399,  413,  41ffi,  500. 
707,  745f,  751f.  764f,  759.  824,  836f, 
860-852,  905-907,  910,  914,  916f. 
9^ ;  after  death,  331,  352, 356, 370f . 
374,  376.  379.  388,  395,  399,  403, 407, 
413,  433f,  439,  622-624,  &2»,  694, 701, 
845,  873f,  879 ;  and  death,  64a  824, 
836,  85a  862,  873:  brevity  of,  378. 
S9a  417]  God'i  plan  of,  411,  413; 
resident  in  the  blood.  144, 168, 206. 

Lifting  the  band,  140,  174,  343,  891, 
306- 

Light,  136f,  195,  3tt,  869,  362f,  360, 
%5,  403,  417,  <ia&,  429,  454,  462, 
47a  482,  545,  67a  577,  583.  642. 

732,  746f,  749,  786f,  796,  851,  866- 
868,  904,  9ieF]  and  darkness,  136, 
863,  386,  396,  561,  583,  632,  706f, 

733,  746,  828,  867,  916f;  at  the 
baptism,  702 ;  of  the  eyes,  4M,  618 ; 
of  the  world,  704,  753. 

Lightning,  145,  172,  176,  183,  218. 
ajlTsS,  35a  SeO,  382f,  386,  396, 
423,  441,  457.  482.  504,  565,  568. 
73a  ^ ;  God's  anawi,  146,  568. 

Li^ts,  798. 

Lign  tjoea,  336. 

Lixeneae  ol  God,  137 ;  of  nufol  flesh, 

823. 
LiUth,  450. 

LUy,  423,  SO,  707;  of  tiie  valley, 

m. 

Lime,  649. 

IhoMbaaa,  26f,  439. 

Limitationi  of  Helnev  genios,  30. 

Line,  466,  468,  576 1  and  plunnnet, 

311.  456,  458£. 
Lmen,  101,  104,  111,  190f,  200,  306, 

315:  326,  460,  483,  607,  619,  938. 
Lintel,  !77,  217. 
Idnus,  887. 

Lion,  lioneas,  33,  158,  166,  243,  368, 
292,  301,  3ia  350,  364,  869,  377f, 
416,  440,  445,  467f,  478f,  486,  m. 
498,  SM,  511,  515,  517,  528,  643, 
544,  646,  548,  6Sa  568,  566,  581, 
931f,936. 

Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  933. 

Lions  (inutfes),  900. 

Lips,  236.  361,  417,  433,  440f,  476, 
jSM,  607,  567,  87L 

Litany  (nver),  27f. 

literary  tjT>es  in  Old  Testament,  19 ; 
value  of  the  Bible,  18. 

Literature,  18-25,  44,  57,63,  60^-606. 

Litigation,  406,  400.  706,  m. 

Little  Book,  the,  934. 

 Hermon,  29,  264. 

 Horn,  the,  522,  538-530. 

Liturgy,  101,  130,  317,  330,  507,  781, 
829. 

Liver,  198,  512 ;  inspect  aX,  513. 
Living,  the,  469,  fS&. 
Living  water,  484, 688,  75a 
Livy,  226,  488. 
Lo-ammt,  536f. 

Loans,  113,  178.  187,  311,  338,  24a 
483. 

Loaves,  210,  806,-674,  841. 

Local  Council,  112.  705,  778,  790; 
deity,  82,  84,  87,  160 ;  government, 
112,  612 ;  ministry.  643 ;  sanctu- 
aries, tee  High  Plaices ;  soppressioD 
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of,  46, 47,  lit.  90. 98. 103. 128f,  181, 

281,  33ef,  m,  310-312,  tee  Jowab, 

reformfttion  ch. 
LoouBtH,  13,  174.  176,  S63.  391,  409, 

468,  495.  644f*  550-S63,  665.  687. 

934. 
Lodebiv,  652. 
Log,  US,  204. 
L^a,  593,  372,  700. 
Logos,  the.  6,  401,  642,  745-747,  756, 

758,  761,  813,  890,  909,  917,  940, 
942,  aee  Christ,  Son  of  God ;  aud 
Wisdom,  401,  746 ;  cosmic  fmic- 
tionB  of,  401,  745f,  8I2f ;  God,  746f ; 
identified  with  Chriat,  642.  745- 
747,  890  ;  in  Greek  philosophy,  401, 
745f,  813,  890;  in  Philo,  6,  401, 
745f ;  in  the  Fourth  Goapel,  745- 
747.  890,  909, 940,  942 ;  in  the  Old 
Testameut,  745f;  incanntion  (tf, 
746-747,  756.  758 ;  penonificatioD 
of,  745-747  ;  pre- incarnate  life  of. 
747,  761.  917;  revelation  d  God, 
642.  745-747. 

Loina,  493,  566. 

London,  591. 

 papyri,  761. 

Long  life.  376,  399,  405,  4l4f . 

Loi^auffering,  812,  870,  «ee  God. 

Loom,  268,  423,  459- 

Loosing  the  shoe,  113,  241,  272,  414. 

Lord  as  title  of  Emperore,  789,  795, 
602  ;  of  glory,  834,  904  ;  of  heaven, 
428;  of  Hosts,  106,  370,  906,  tee 
Yahweh  of  Hosts ;  of  Spirits,  864. 

Lord's  Day.  the,  5,  647,  847.  928. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  641,  647, 665, 695, 
706f,  732,  880,  903,  906,  909. 

 Supper,  586,  647,  651,  668,  707, 

759,  751f.  758,  765.  790,  798,  809, 
812, 680, 832,  841-843,  866,  fef  Last 
Supper;  and  faith,  812,  630;  and 
the  Hew  Covenant,  668,  697,  721, 
739, 809,  842 ;  celebrated  in  memorr 
of  Jesua,  647 ;  communion  witn 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  812,  841 ; 
oommimion  witli  the  living  Lord, 
647. 661 ;  connected  with  lov^east, 
647 ;  deseonttion  of.  at  Corinth, 
642;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  75 If; 
incompatible  with  idol  feast,  651, 
841 ;  institution  of,  668.  739,  790, 
812,  842;  no  magical  efficacy  in, 
812,  860 ;  repeated  till  the  Seoond 
Coming,  647,  842  ;  representation 
of  Christ's  death,  647.  812,  842 ; 
symbolism  of,  647, 812 ;  worshippers 
nalise  unity  in,  647.  841. 

Iiordship  (ang«lio  order).  864;  (<■«. 
Christ  or  God),  924. 

Lo-ruhamah,  536f. 

Lot.  63.  134, 146f,  149,  151-163,  162, 
SSa,  737. 914 ;  children  of,  387. 

Lot's  danghtwB,  162f,  168, 233 ;  wife, 
152f,  737. 

Lots,  66,  lOOf,  104, 106, 191. 205, 227, 
229, 245, 249, 253f,  258, 275, 278-280, 
336,  351, 406, 429, 512, 557, 698, 778. 

Love,  19,  23,  89,  108,  131,  158,  163, 
234,  236,  402,  419-423,  487,  499, 
535, 639, 642-644, 65 1, 065, 690, 708, 
721,  729f,  732,  734,  745,  758-761, 
807f,  810-812,  827f,  840,  843f,  848, 
855, 86 1, 863, 865-871, 873, 877, 879, 
882,  885,  897,  899,  904,  909,  911, 
917,  919,  921,  929,  932 ;  to  Christ, 
730,  759,  848>  868,  911,  923;  of 
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enemies,  361, 499, 707,  729f ;  of  (*■«■ 
to  God),  128f,  131,  186.  362,  874, 
396,  539,  62 If,  625,  664.  mt.  703, 
707,  751,  824,  840,  906,  917-919, 
929 ;  of  man,  633,  665 ;  of  neigh- 
bour, 131,  539,  621,  665,  696f.  705, 
717,  732,  917f. 

Love  lyrics,  18,  416f,  431. 

Lovefeast  (Agape).  647.  768, 842, 867, 
914f,  934. 

Lover,  420,  583. 

Lovers,  i.e.  AUse  gods,  47S. 

Lovingldndnesa,  468,  631,  633.  743. 

Lower  Zab,  57- 

Lowland,  the,233,S58,Me8hephel«h. 

Lowlandfl,  65. 

Loyalty,  50, 54f,  85,  87,  128, 130, 188. 
278,  284,  286,  S89,  419,  421,  535, 
537,  539,  631,  640.  649.  686,  699, 
703,  740,  774f,  827-829.  836,  849f, 
853f,  856,  866.  868f.  671.  679,  884- 
886,  904,  921,  987- 

Lubt  614. 

Lubun,  565. 

Lucania,  724. 

Lucian,  299.  684. 

 of  Antiodu  41.  696,  901. 

LuciliuB,  60S. 

Lucius  (Rom.  zvi.  31),  830. 

 of  Cj-rene,  724,  789,  791. 

Luck,  68,  252 ;  (object),  169. 

Lud,  6I3f. 

Ludim,  146. 

Lufaith,  aeoent  oi,  448. 

Lake,  8, 691-693, 699, 60tf.  e46f.  661, 
724,  743,  767,  769-773,  776f,  786, 
798,  830,  854,  856,  858,  870,  887. 
889 ;  a  Gentile,  592,  724  ;  a  physi- 
cian, 724f,  728,  769f,  776f,  787 ;  and 
Thebphilufl,  725,  776;  &utiwx  of 
Acts,  16, 724,  742, 776f,  870 ;  author 
of  'Thini  Gospel,  16,  724,  742, 
776,  870;  companion  of  Paul,  16, 
724,  743,  769-771,  887;  connected 
with  Antioi^  724:  death  in  Bi- 
thynia.  724 ;  identification  with  the 
man.  of  Macedonia.  770,  795 ;  in- 
terests of,  605.  678 ;  siif^tion  that 
he  was  brother  of  Titus,  724,  856 ; 
troditioofl  concerning,  724  ;  use  of 
his  sources,  3,  122,  592,  742. 

 Gospel  of,  14f,  593f,  604f,  646. 

662,  672-678,  700,  724-742.  776f, 
789, 814 ;  acquaintance  with  Herod's 
court,  725 ;  authorship,  16, 724,  742 ; 
oharaoteristics,  606,  725 ;  contents, 

724  i  date.  14,  658,  724,  742,  777 ; 
dependence  on  Mark,  14,  122,  672- 
675,  724,  776f ;  dependence  on  Q, 
14,  122, 672, 675-678,  724,  776 ;  in- 
fan<7  narratives,  724-728 ;  Irennus' 
statement  as  to  origin,  724 ;  may 
embody  narrative  by  Joanna,  736 ; 
method  of  reproduomg  Mark,  604f, 
674;  mutilated  by  Marcion,  814; 
order  of  incidents  and  discourses, 
673f,  676f;  passion  etory  in,  673, 
724,  739-741 ;  portrait  of  Jesus, 

725  ;  i>reface  to.  3,  604,  724f ;  re- 
surrection narratives  in,  724f,  741f; 
sections  found  also  in  Matthew, 
675f ;  seotiana  peculiar  to,  680 ;  some 
peculiar  sections  in,  possibly  de- 
rived from  Q,  677,  724 ;  sources, 
672-678,  724f,  776;  statement  in 
Muratorian  Canon  as  to  origin,  724 ; 
B^le  of,  582,  606,  724f ;  sympathy 


With  women.  735,  133 ;  text  oE, 
699;  universaliim  oif,  7SS,  n7t; 
written  by  a  phyneiaD,  7S4( ;  writta 
by  author  <tf  Acts,  16,  734,  776. 

Lunar  calendar,  653. 

Lunation,  117. 

Lust,  664, 866. 870, 886, 915, 9S4.  9S4. 
Lusti-atione,  219,  223f,  612. 
Luther,  121,  185,  873,  889.  905.  937. 
Luxor,  665. 

LUXUI7,  16,  30,  64,  61.  67f,  72,  841, 
M,  109, 256, 409, 439, 494,  547, 6S0, 
558,  711,  796.  832,  940. 

Lux,  Me  Bethel ;  in  Northeni  Sgm, 
259. 

Lyoanthropy,  527. 
Lyoaonia,  613,  792-794,  857. 
Lycia,  613,  908. 
Lyons,  the,  936. 

 vaUey  of,  862,  867.  872. 

Lydda.  28,  332,  767,  787f.  SOL 
Lydia  (country),  60f,  77,  78S. 

 convert  ci  Paul,  796. 

Lye,  354,  477,  587. 

Lying,  185.  648,  866.  870,  88T> 

 spirit,  281. 

Lyre,  430. 

Lyric  poetry,  19.  26. 
L]rsias  (Synan  genenl),  SI,  607. 
Lystra,  614f.  768.  780,  793-794,  857, 
884,  886. 

Maacab,  daughter  of  Absaloin,  SBOt 
mother  of  Abijah.  301,  319. 

Msachah,  289 ;  (plaoe),  491. 

Uaocabean  dynasty.  e08f ;  Hi^ 
Priests,  608;  period,  48,  94f.  319. 
366f,  371,  874i  376,  379f,  383-386, 
386.  396,  407.  425,  453.  499.  522- 
624,  626f,  639,  679,  565 ;  rekn, 
841.  370,  364f,  888 ;  atnic^  10, 
62,  81,  94,  3S3,  396,  4.^  sS,  634. 
530,  580,  683f,  607f,  637,  896. 

Maocabeas,  48,  94, 288. 299.  837-^ 
374,  377,  391,  499,  56S.  637,  T3S. 

 Books  (tf,  34%       583. 803. 60S. 

Macedonia,  61,  60,  83,590,591,  613f, 
633,  666, 771f,  794f.  798f,  839.  636. 
848-850.  853-866,  867,  873,  876, 
88l£.  922. 

Maoedtmians.  337.  338. 

Machir.  167.  329,  264,  363. 

Machpelah.  cave  of,  1541^  180.  U6; 
167.  764. 

Madagascar,  446. 

Madeba,  33. 

M«i<Tnap,  493. 

Madness,  316, 881. 883, 487,  SUtSU. 
629;  attribatadtoiDsptrat>aa,SI<, 

283. 
Magadan,  714. 

Magdala,  39.  38,  689.  714,  7Sa 
Magi,  the,  837, 464. 491, 607. 700-7(0. 
Ifagie,  61,  83,  64,  8Sf.  106,  I7A  in. 

174,  186,  187f,  304f,  808.  314,  338. 

240,  286,  396,  .169,  371.  405.  408. 

429,  466,  482,  524f.  616.  «»7.  6S0|, 

702,  707.  709,  776,  785f,  797,  88*. 

934,  942 ;  and  leUgion.  174.  IN; 

sympathetic  231-833, 363, 908,906^ 

629. 

 bands,  609. 

Magical  books,  797 ;  texta,  948 ;  tres^ 

133  139 

Magicians,  106.  163.  168.  174-176, 

463,  S26f.  617,  629.  888. 
Magistmtes,  792.  796f,  909f . 
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.graenit,  battle  c^,  62. 
«nifioat,  736f . 
«cig.  517,  »4L 
tfoMKniia,  887. 
JnalAlih,  373. 

huiaim,  67.  I33f,  156,  286,  290f, 

32 ;  dance  of,  422. 

hAneh-dan,  267,  260,  aes  Dan, 

lamp  of. 

haziotb.  317. 

her-shalal-hafib-lMut.  436,  448. 
iden,  418,  565. 
Jnnal,28. 
kteafa,  S68, 670. 

laohi.  373.  m,  S85-687,  710,  726.; 
od  Deuteronomy,  129,  587;  and 
ivorce,  106,  58df ;  and  EdiRU,  585 ; 
nd  l^-Nehemiah,  685;  and 
uurriagee  with  foreign  women, 
B6:  and  the  Gentiles,  585;  and 
tie  PriesUy  Code,  586,  587 ;  and 
tthee,  585.  687 ;  message  of,  586. 

-  Book  of,  47.  78. 92. 586-687. 661 ; 
noDTmitr  of,  S85;  badcgnnnd  of, 
B,  6bSi  cbto,  47>  665;  style,  92, 
65. 

lachite.  191,  360,  468. 

laria.  613,  760,  866,  Saa 

latia,  68. 

Icam,  669. 

lohus,  722,  740.  763. 

to  ohUdren.  deetroctuxt  of,  l69f . 

lefaotCTB.  ^e  two,  725,  741. 

lioe,  19,  705,  901 

Ita,  25,  614,  803f . 

mmon.  664,  707,  733,  736,  906- 

.mre  (person),  148 ;  (place),  147f. 

a,  135.  35a  360,  504,  931 ;  and 

nimals,  140,  144,  413 ;  and  God, 

,  7,  13.  94,  346,  360-372.  375.  464 ; 

nd  Natara.  3, 12f ,  24, 351. 36^  360, 

76.  537,  819,  834;  and  tlie  angeb, 
75 ;  and  wt«nan.  140.  416f,  419. 
03,  &41f,  883;  brief  life  of.  366, 
SOf ;  creation  of,  119, 121, 125f,  133. 
36,  137-140,  143,  693,  840;  forma- 
ionof,354.396;  frailty  of,  350, 390, 
61  J  totiHty  of  hifl  life,  412 ;  gflory 
f  God,  842 ;  God's  vioetrerent,  375 ; 
reatneea  of,  375,  381 ;  tiis  longing 
JT  God,  36B ;  image  of  God,  137. 
13,  842,  906;  insignifioanoe  of, 
52,  375 :  lord  of  creation,  8,  352, 
T5,  8^ ;  lord  of  the  world  to  oome, 
75  ;  made  of  dust,  350,  847  :  mor- 
ality of,  381 ;  ofiFspring  of  God, 
M;  origin  of,  796;  reepODsibilitr 
f,  397,  402;  nnfulnen  of.  3.  IH 
SOf,  356,  359,  380:  sorrowful  lot 
f,  d51f,  356;  spirit  of.  362;  the 
rst,  137-141 ;  worth  of,  642. 

-  blind  from  birth,  13,  754 ;  of 
laoedonia,  770.  706,  873;  of  sin, 

77,  6T9t ;  of  the  Lord's  fellowahip, 
33;  with  the  tAtdier.  731;  working 
a  the  Sabbaib,  T30. 

na,  629,  631. 
naen,  791. 
oahath,  34. 

nasneh  (kingr),  45.  73,  74.  76.  80, 
80,  131.  2^,  238,  269,  309.  Sllf, 
nt,  437,  436.  443,  477,  483,  510. 
SO,  662,  566. 

-  soD-in-law  of  Sanballat.  79. 
-■on  of  Joseph,  134, 165. 
-(tribe).  66.  76,  161,  214,  228f. 
19.  3^,  3S7f,  a63f,  266,  383,  S31. 


983;  half-tribe  of,  6«&  8881,  881, 

253-355.  315. 
ManassiteB,  65. 
Mandaio  dialect,  38. 
Mandrakes,  156,  423. 
Mane,  364. 
Manger,  545. 
Mankind,  onity  of,  796. 
Manna,  181,  ^8,  235.  866.  7SU.  841, 

SSOi  pot  of.  ^;  the  heavenly, 

751f;  the  hidden,  930. 
Mn^nnai,  66. 

Manoah,  160,  a67f ;  wife  of,  867. 

Manor^hooae,  660. 

Mansion.  4S0,  440. 

Manslaughter,  230. 

Manslay  w,  124,  264. 

ManUe,  176,  303.  348,  438,  526;  of 

Elijah,  see  Elijah,  mantle  of. 
Mantlet,  565. 

Maounusaion  of  slaves,  128, 178, 186, 

211,  23S,  489.  838,  871. 
Mannscripte,   40,  43.  698-600;  of 

Greek  Testament,  566-601. 
Biaon,  wildemeea  of,  284. 
Maonites,  266. 
Maoris,  340. 
M»k  271. 
Marah.  168, 181. 
Maranatha,  641, 848. 
Marathon,  61. 
Marcellus,  656. 
Marahesvan,  106, 117. 
Maroion,  594,  6B8.  706,  776^  814,  860, 
862.  876,  885;  Oiacn  oC,  668,  776. 
814,  662. 
MaxooB  AmfaiTioB,  606. 

 Antonina,  690. 

 Aai«lius,  638,  666,  858. 

 the  YalmtiniEm,  037. 

Marduk,  137.  336,  337,  339,  401, 429, 

494,  SZi ;  Inrth  of,  936. 
Mareehah,  32,  76,  560. 
Mariamne,  609. 
Mariners,  94S,  $ee  Sulor. 
Maritime  plain,  36-38,  30,  230,  333, 

2S6f ,  368,  473. 
Mark,  8,  593,  601f.  681,  608,  760f, 
791f,  841,  885,  887.  927 ;  and  Bar- 
nabas. 791,  704,  840f,  912 ;  and  Paul, 
14, 681,  766f,  700f,  794, 841. 850, 610, 
886,  887,  913;  and  FMer,  14,  562, 
681,  700,  913;  and  the  Book  ot 
Revelation,  9^ ;  author  of  Second 
Gospel.  681,  870,  927. 

 GiOBpel  of.  1^,  123.  663.  600,  646. 

662,  67»-678,  681-609.  TOO.  744,  913, 
914;  a  sonroe  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  14,  123,  606,  672^5,  681, 
734 ;  alleged  Jewish  Apocalypse  in. 
696;  alleged  Pauline  tendency  in. 
681,  686,  690-604;  alternative  end- 
ings of,  699;  and  Peter,  681,  012. 
014;  and  the  miraculous,  681;  and 
the  TweJve,  681 :  appendix  to,  15, 
690;  Aramaic  oacKground,  562f, 
681;  authorship,  14,  681,  912,927; 
date,  14.  657,  681,  724 ;  editions  of, 
14.  672,  674f:  eechatological  dis- 
oourse  in,  606,  906;  exhibits  de- 
velopment in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  681 ;  its  order  preserved  bv 
Matthew  and  Luke,  673 ;  lost  end- 
ing of,  666,  660 ;  Papios'  stntement 
as  to  oriijrin.  592,  504,  681 ;  Petrine 
material  m;  681 ;  rdation  to  Q,  672, 
678;  re^xmuotkno^  hy  Luke,  &14£, 


681 ;  reproduction  of,  by  Mat^ew. 
604.  673-675,  681,  700;  table  of  par- 
allel in  Matthew  and  Lake,  679. 

Mark  at  the  beast,  926.  936,  940;  on 
the  forehead,  507.  033,  937f.  94If; 
on  the  hand,  937,  942. 

Market  664f,  020,  937. 

Market  place.  270,  659,  689. 

Marriage,  77,  100.  108-110.  114. 155- 
L58ri61,  170f.  173f.  185,  187,  207, 
309,  239f,  256,  268,  271f,  283,  284, 
418f,  439.  510,  534,  536,  545.  586f, 
622,  660.  603.  716f.  748,  633,  832, 
838-840, 867.  S7S,  883, 038.  aee  Bride. 
Bridegroom,  Husband,  Wedding, 
Wife ;  by  capture,  86,  270;  by  pur- 
chase, 108,  156,  272,  283;  institu- 
tion of,  106.  140;  dF  first  cousins, 
168,  207;  of  heiressea,  100;  of 
widow.  109,  284,  650,  840;  origin 
of,  140 ;  sanctity  of,  185,  ^ ;  sym- 
holism  of,  6.  108,  416,  535f,  867 ; 
with  a  half  sister.  163 ;  with  aunt, 
174 ;  with  deceased  brother's  wife. 
719;  with  deceased  wife's  sister, 
307;  with  sister,  287;  with  shive, 
108, 110 ;  with  stepmother,  307, 340 ; 
wi^  foreign  women,  lee  Intermar- 
riage  with  aliens.  , 

 (metaphfxioal),  510,  535f.  833, 

867,  006,040. 

 oeremony,  108,  155,  419,  721; 

day,  544;  feast,  festintiee,  168, 
418,  422,  718,  733,  739,  748;  gift, 
155,  187;  price,  see  Bride  pnoe; 
song  18,  3^,  380,  420-423;  of  the 
Lamb,  94a 

Man  (god).  630;  (planet),  286,  701. 

MarseiUee  tariff  (taUe).  99.  20%  313; 
401. 

Manh,  33f,  446,  520. 
Marshal's  staff,  383. 
Martha,  725.  733.  755-757. 
Martial,  657. 

Martifrdom  ofPerpOua  attd  JMieiku, 

665. 

Martyrs,  martyrdom,  6,  46,  74,  92. 
96,  131,  267,  365,  432,  454,  523, 632f, 
607,  616,  632,  601,  694, 710,  790,  722, 
731,  738f,  765,  767f.  773-775.  783, 
786.  793.  m,  844.  8e7f,  908.  926, 
SaOf,  032.  935-041. 

MaruUns.6S6. 

Mary  (Rom.  xtv.  6),  83a 

 mothw  of  James  and  Josaa,  701, 

722. 

 mother  of  Jesna,  163,  418,  660.. 

686,  701f.  724.  736f.  748,  763,  776. 
790. 903, 036 ;  and  Gabriel,  726 ;  and 
Jmufl,  660,  686,  701,  726f,  732,  748. 
763 ;  and  the  Magnificat,  726f ;  be- 
trothed to  Joseph.  701,  73B;  borne 
of,  702 ;  perpetual  virginity  of,  701, 
727.903;  vinta  Elisabeth.  73^. 

 mother  of  John  Matk,  767,  TOO ; 

house  of,  767,  790i 

 of  Bethany,  668,  721,  736,  732, 

765-767. 

 Magdalene,  699,  722,  730t  763- 

765. 
Maa'a.  410. 
Masada.  6ia 
Maechil.  373,  3SL 
Mashal,  344. 
Mason.  75,  336,  68& 
MaBsa,410. 

MaMaore,  74,  67.  266,  87S,  883,  885, 
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399,  SOTt  33T-33».  383,  WU  636f, 
607,  flOM,  638, 734 ;  of  the  Innooeiits 
B*  BetUebem,  600,  652.  708. 

MmmJ),  166, 181f,  235,  243,  368. 

MafMbah,  tee  Pillar  (ucred). 

Miusom,  36f ,  40^  ^ 

Humetes.  3Sf .  40,  42. 

MaBBoretio  text.  125;  and  the  Tenims. 
oomparative  value  of,  43. 

Massdtb,  dee  Feast  ol  Unleavened 
Bread,  Maizoth. 

Mast,  407.  458,  6031. 

Master,  541.  566,  660.  807.  910;  of 
the  bedduunber,  790;  of  the 
tribute,  292. 

Masters  and  slaves,  128,  649.  667, 
885. 

Blaatio,  48a 

Mater  dolotoaa,  633. 

Materialism,  607- 

Matgeo,  302. 

Matriarch  ate,  207. 

Matritea,  276. 

MattaD,  306. 

Mattanah,  224,  841. 

Mattaniab,  Bee  Zedekiab,  king  of 
Judah. 

Blattathias,  607f. 

Matter,  614,  916 ;  evil  of,  806. 

Matthew,  8.  615,  684f,  700;  and  the 
Losia.  592f,  700;  call  of,  684,  709; 
identificatioD  with  Levi,  685,  709. 

 Gospel  of,  14f,  122,  59^,  601f, 

646,  652,  673-678,  700-723 ;  aim  of, 
605.  700;  authorship,  700;  char- 
aoteristios  of.  700;  contents,  700; 
date,  14,  657,  700;  dependenoe  on 
Mark,  14,  604,  673-675,  700;  de- 
pend«ice  on  O,  14,  672,  675-676, 
TOO;  IreiuBus^  statement  as  to 
origin,  700 ;  method  of  rei»odudng 
Mark,  674 ;  not  a  translation,  700 ; 
not  the  work  of  Matthew,  700 ; 
<Mxlar  at  incidents  and  disooursee. 
OlStj  676f:  Papiaa'  statonent  as  to 
origin,  593-594, 700 ;  sections  found 
alao  in  Luke,  675f ;  sections  peculiar 
to,  679 ;  some  peculiar  sections  in, 
possibly  d«ived  fn»u  Q,  677f; 
sources,  671^-678,  700:  nniversalism 
of,  078 ;  use  of  Book  m  TetUnumies, 
700;  use  of  Old  Testament  T00(,817. 

Matthias,  731. 

Mattock,  111. 

Matority.  644,  869. 

Manrebaoia,  613. 

Massaroth,  363. 

Maxsehah,  tee  Pillar  (sacred). 

Maswtfa,  168, 176-179, 188,  tee  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread. 

Meadow.  167. 587. 

 saffron,  430. 

Meal,  U2,  196.  204,  306,  630^  660, 
734. 

 offering.  96,  108.  197-^1,  204, 

223,  237,  S7, 484, 686 ;  aooompanied 
frankincense,  479,  484 ;  kinds  of. 
198;  materia]  of,  198:  ritual  of, 
198.  300;  sanctity  of,  20^;  the 
daily,  900. 

Measure,  4S4,  738,  827,  856,  606. 

Measures  of  capacity,  115f,  284.  306, 
530.  S63,  932 ;  nf  length.  116. 

Measuring^,  518,  576.  935, 942. 

Meat,  tee  Flesh  as  food ;  not  to  be 
eaten  with  mUk,  631. 

 market,  6S0(.  sa. 


Meats  offered  to  idols,  6S0f,  770, 833, 

840f  930l 
Mecca',  173,  393,  561,  S63. 
Medeba,  224.  305. 

Medes,  58-61,  72,  77,  445f.  474.  495, 
S2&-^  565 ;  and  Awyna,  S6-W. 
73.  474,  665 ;  and  Balffknia,  60,  72, 
77. 445f ,  474, 496 ;  and  the  Gimirrai, 
69 ;  and  the  Persians,  61,  77,  446, 
527 ;  and  the  S^thians.  60 ;  em|Hre 
of,  in  Daniel,  628,  S28f;  migra- 
tions of,  58 ;  orgaoisatiim,  68,  60 ; 
race,  58. 

Media,  60-62,  450f ,  494. 

Mediation,  619,  64a 

Mediator,  365,  619,  632,  640,  659f, 
868,^  89a  893. 

Msdioal  langotfe.  866|  in  Lucan 
writings,  72^  777. 

Medicine,  170,  406.  493, 668,  TSOl 

—  man,  583. 

Medinah,  326,  496f . 

Meditation,  93,  374. 

Meditenaaeaa,  Xi,  53.  66f,  60,  63, 
106,  110,  227,  229,  236,  26a  299, 372, 
387,  438,  445,  486,  488,  493,  513, 
520f,  628,  533,  040,  fiSS,  661,  616C, 
773,  803. 

Medium,  285k 

MeekTthe.  94,  96, 131, 877, 3B6»  704, 

737. 

Meekness,  812,  668,  905. 

Megara,  02. 

Megastfaenes,  246,  637. 

M^ddo,  2»f,  54,  60,  73,  75^99,  110, 
259,  262,  298.  304,  307.  SQf,  384, 
427.  474,  477,  485,  493. 601. 989. 

Megiilotb,  37,  371,  411. 41& 

Meir  Rabbi,  4ia 

Melancholia,  66, 85. 

Melancholy,  85. 

MelchiKedek,  6, 9, 34, 147-149,391,859, 
892-894;  allefforioal  interpretation 
of,  6,  893 :  and  Abraham.  149. 893f ; 
historicity  of,  148;  name  of,  34, 
149,893;  priest  after  ths  order  of, 
882-694. 

Melecb,  divine  titfs,  S88. 

Meliorism,  411. 

Melita,  tee  Malta. 

Melite,  614. 

Melito  of  Sardis.  39,  668,  776, 988w 
Melkart,  299,  613,  we  Bud  oi  Tfte. 
Melzar.  tix«,  525. 

Members  (c^  the  bodv),  812.  833,  M3, 
905 ;  of  the  Oharoh,  812,  643 ;  i.e. 

vices,  870. 
Memnon,  616. 

Memorial,  198,  469 ;  before  God,  788. 

Memorjr,  904. 

Memphis,  tee  Noph. 

Memra,  398,  401,  746. 

Men,  the  brethren  of  Christ,  891- 

Menahem.  66,  7a  309.  512,  534, 638- 

Menander  (poet),  847.  867 ;  of  Sphe- 

BOS,  346. 397. 
Mene,  627. 

Menelaus  (High  Priest).  836,  623, 

681,  688f,  607. 
Meneptah,  tee  Merenptah  IL 
Menes,  45a 

Mephibosheth,  tee  MeribaaL 

Merab,  282,  293. 

Meraritee,  215.  318. 

Mercenuies,  114.  3S9f,  906,  386,  416. 

492,  613,  665. 
BlerahaDdiset  U6. 


Mercfaants,  51,  468,  STOk  681,  m, 

736,940. 
Mercury  (planet),  22Si. 
Mervy,  2^  95,  370f.  388.  800^  4M. 

481,  660,  665,  701.  743.  83S,  882, 8BS» 

689,  906,  9U.  924f,  936. 
Mercy  seat,  104, 190f.  205,  806. 
Merenptah  IL,  66,  63, 119,  946,  SC. 
Meri,  I7a 

Meribaal,  42,  229.  287,  289-99L 
Meribah,  168. 181f  223,  243,  3691 
Merit,  811,  626,  864;  of  the  tatho^ 

633. 

Memeptah,  see  Mennpteh  H. 
Merodach.Baladao,  60,  71,  310^  44L 
Merom,  waters  of.  see  Waten  d 

Merom. 
Meroe.  362. 
Merriment,  644. 

Mesha,  233,  24a  306,  44a,  647.  Mi; 
inscription  of,  see  Mo«btt«  sMwe. 

Ma>>haoh,  635. 

Meshech,  67,  308.  473,  513,  SIA. 

Mesopotamia.  38-6a  34,  86,  BO-BB, 
6a  62f ,  lia  135,  156,  aoo,  438;  4311 
462,  482.  513.  546.  654,  7«f. 

MoseDgar,  40S,  966.  866;  of  God, 
687 ;  <rf  the  OoTeoMit.  S87. 

Mn^fth,  Messianic  kii«,  69,  91.  96, 
113,  166,  226,  339,  370^  968,  371- 
374,  388,  386,  439,  433^96,  49, 
443-446,  467,  486.  51%  SSBf,  SO. 
584,  609,  6a4f,  637-6U.  661.  «» 
682,  696,  688,  701-703,  TIS,  780,  731. 
743,  747,  751-^63,  757,  7«7f,  TTS. 
783,  80S,  807,  828,  864,  98a  flS0;  » 
second  Dand.  96,  444;  and  ife 
heathen,  96,  872,  874;  aa  inks, 
445,  670,  683,  720,  T».  751;  SI 
mediabnr,  96;  as  the  Waneh,  48K. 
70S ;  birth  of,  328,  SeOf,  034, 66B,  M. 
883:  bridegroom  at  Israel.  »}■. 
Chnstaan,  374,  637-641,  67a 
696,  698,  7O1-T08,  714f,  72%  731. 
743, 747, 751-763, 767, 760-762.  TSTf : 
onnes  from  beavsn.  96,  4S4,  61. 
708,  73a  731,  753.  757,  761.  T3, 
807  ;  oonqueror,  96.  873^  434.  4K 
443 ;  coronation, 374;  eraoified,*! 
806-606,  814,  833f ;  DaTidic  samtn 
of,  873,  561,  634,  086,  696,  Tn,  m 
753,  807;  death  of,  foretold,  741; 

a dipped  with  the  Spirit  of  Gcd, 
S ;  expectsd  by  SHnaritana,  tSi; 
heavenhr  migin  of,  M,  434,  4H, 
708,  807 ;  ideal  king.  96,  S71-X3. 
386,390,386;  tmuK^tali^  of.SGBi 
Jewish  doctrine  of,  371f,  SS6^  W(| 
in  the  Bot^  of  Ebooh,  4S3-iSi,C<^ 
747 ;  king  spt^en  of  aa,  88, 10Lf\ 
296,  306 ;  names  of,  443 :  not  «>>^. 
in  technical  sense  in  Old  Tialssn  ' 
371;  of  anknownorigm.6e6;  caps 
of  revelation,  446 ;  pn-existeDDC  d, 
386.634,  747;  reign  of,  94. 313, 
436f ,  443.  638 ;  Son  of  Ood,  ST^^H. 
751 ;  son  of  Joseph,  373 ;  Sua  « 
Man,  433f , 528, 661, 670. 683 ;  sodM 
appearance  of,  752f,  757 ;  wtgmmt 
MsSufTerii^  Messiah;  suasrhMiii 
86,373,  807;  wMdom  4d;46| 
woes  of,  686. 
Messianic  age,  35,  3S1.  371f,  3^' 
387f,  39a  438f,  467.  616,  Sll.  ST, 
654, 561.  634f ,  638, 108, 7U.  TK  7^ 
806f,  811,  870;  baaqnst,  T«6. 
736,  739;  olaim>atar236.  6K  TS^ 
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4:  dootnoe,  96,  166,  376,  844, 
If,  385,  4^-445,  661,  660,  749, 

1,  779,  607,  853;  hope.  94,  275. 
B.  368,  371f,  375,  387,  389,  396, 

2,  411,  535, 560, 577, 624{,  636, 
0^  708,  726f,  749,  764,  774f,  806, 
7,  800  ;  kingdom,  407,  525f,  528f, 
5,  638,  640,  739,  748,  759,  769, 
[>i  941 ;  proof  texta,  oollection  of, 
2,  700,  708,  906;  mophecy,  96, 

0,  166,  275,  351,  436,  478.  742, 
3 ;  propheciw,  da.te  of,  69,  166, 
3, 436, 443 ;  prophet.  637  i  pealms, 
1-374,  896;  Mlviitiai,  5fi6»  637; 
jnt,  683,  697;  ipirit,  638-641. 
)in».  615. 

a.  111.  173,  185,  180,  194,  913, 
3f,  fi85. 

worker,  metal  workhiri  6^  86, 

1.  463 :  origin  of,  141. 
unorpbons.  628. 

npfaor,  simile,  93,  353,  437. 

tphysica,  43»,  808,  810. 

ttron,  398,  401. 

30r.  446,  934. 

iMg-anunah,  67,  288. 

Bodius,  747. 

tHuelah,  141.  414. 

re,  Hebrew,  372f,  396,  411,  424, 

S,  547,  679. 

roon,  633. 

aim,  S99. 

luah,  236. 

kh  (Ephnumibe),  106.  269,  301. 
(prophet),  32,  45,  107,  109,  438, 
>,  466, 509^ ;  baokgnnmd  of  bis 
wbooies,  559;  oontemporary  of 
uab.  659;  date  of,  550; 

tue  of,  569 ;  prwliotB  deatruotion 
Jerusalem,   72,  438,  486,  559, 
L ;  teaching  of,  280,  426,  559f. 
Book   of,  559-663;  eomponte 
irmoter  of,  424,  559. 
iah,  son  of  Imlah,  OB,  107,  381, 
t,S61. 
.,  276,  706. 

lael,  631,  914,  924,  933,  936:  his 
ittoveny  with  Satan,  924,  936. 
lal,  85,  101,  282,  284.  387f>  293. 
kuuuih.  31,  66,  379.  444;  valley 
31. 

itam.  367,  373,  383. 
tf,684. 

lie  wall  of  partitaon,  866, 986. 

an,  64,  156,  168,  170^  162,  236, 

tf ,  m,  784f .  896. 

anites.  37,  30  63,  66,  138,  163. 

i,  313,  318f,  S37f.  356,  358,  363- 

(,387. 

■ash,  35f,  75,  78,  254,  359,  314^ 

I,  319-321,  579,  604,  703;  of  the 

>phet  Iddo,  315,  319. 

lol,  79.  492,  514. 

lol-Sbecbem,  265. 

ation,  50:  of  Urds.  364,  430,  480. 

OD,  379,  444. 

om,  266,  289,  260,  488,  540. 
ew.  303,65a 
,  115,  615. 
tuB,  771f,  798f. 
AriBm,  ^  982,  94a 
iary  servioe,  113f,  545,  615f . 
,  36.  33,  153.  166,  171,  188,  198, 
t,  235, 347, 422,  442,  554,  835, 908. 
akin,  261. 
flpintoal.  836,  908. 
(dnt7)i  060,  MS  Mideoh. 
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Mill,  177,  861,  46^  66a 
MilL  John,  697. 

 J.  8.,  19. 

Millenarianism,  940l 
Millennium,  941f. 

Millo  (at  Jerusalem),  287,  206;  (at 

Shecbem),  266,  287. 
Mill-stone.  218,  240f,  266.  438,  486. 
MUtoD.  m  434)  841,  901 
Mime,  698. 
Mina,  116f,  52%  527. 
Minseans,  326. 

Mind.  818, 406,  719,  734,  8ia  837,  886, 

864.  86^  we  Beaaon. 
Mine,  mining,  36%  577, 
Minerva.  628. 

Mingled  people,  486.  402, 495. 

Minuters,  421,  518,  545,  856. 

Miniatry,  Cbnstian,  643, 646-648, 861- 
853,  866.  871f.  878,  881-684,  887; 
charinoatio,  643,  645-648;  of  ad- 
ministration, 643,  646f ;  of  teaching, 
643,046f;  support  of,840;  typra  of, 
643,  645. 

 Hebrew,  134, 12T,  129-181, 851,  tee 

further,  Levites,  Pheet,  Frieethood. 
Minnith,  266,  613. 
Minor  prophets,  37,  579,  567. 
Minstrel,  m 
Mint,  12,  720. 
Minuscules,  €01. 

Miracles,  175, 178,  219,  mt,  235, 346f, 
301f,  306f,  320,  432,  441-143,  460, 
463,  465f,  471,  561,  661-664,  681-686, 
688-69%  692,  694,  698f.  708,  708-715, 
717,  722,  726-731,  734-737,  743,  748, 
760f,  764-757, 762, 780-783, 785f,  788, 
791f,  795,  797,  8M,  859,  88%  890,  »« 
Sifrns;  clasflification  of,  246;  eviden- 
tial  value  of,  664;  grades  of  credi- 
bility, 663:  of  Elijah,  tee  Elijah, 
minuuea  ot ;  oi  Elisha,  tee  Elioha, 
miracles  of;  of  Jesus,  tee  Jesua, 
miracles  of :  of  Moses,  173-175, 182, 
328,  471 ;  of  the  apostles,  760,  782, 
788,  791f,  795,  797,  804 ;  of  the 
mopbets,  301,  664 ;  of  the  Rabbis, 
664 ;  spariona,  937, 94% 

Miraculous,  the,  in  Hebrew  history, 
34^. 

Mirage,  469,  466. 

Mire  (mud),  174.  353,  365,  915. 

Miriam,  168,  17%  174,  181,  213,  219, 
223f,  266;  song  of,  9, 18% 

Mirrors,  194,  363,  811, 844,  804. 

Miser,  414. 

Misffah,48a. 

Hisbael,  SS5,aee  Mesbaoh. 

 scm  of  Umel,  308. 

Mishnah,  35,  39,  104.  312.  315,  411, 

418,  615,  680,  778. 
Mishneb^[57a 
Misbor,  33. 

Mission  of  the  Seventy,  6T7f.  709, 711, 

731 ;  of  the  Twelve,  677f,  700.  731. 
Mimonsry.  643,  9ia 
Miasionaiy  elennenta  in  Jodaism,  68, 

556-558,6341. 
Mist,  139,  363,  791. 
Mitamii,  63-55. 57. 
Mites,  117,  696. 

Mithraism,  436,  617,  633f ;  a,  military 
rebgion,632;  andC'briBtianity.633f; 
ethics  of,  632f  ;  exclusion  of  women, 
633 ;  raoDuments  of,  632f ;  religious 
e^v^ty  of  ita  adberenta,  638;  ritea 
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Mithras,  326.  628,632,  701;  Deo.  35th 
his  birthday,  632 ;  Sunday  big  holy 
day,  632. 

Mitbn>datb,326.327. 

Hithridates,  606. 

Mitre,  676,  584. 

Mitylene,  798. 

Mixed  epic,  22, 24 ;  marria^,  93, 31% 
66%  K0  Intermarriage  witb  aliens ; 
multitude,  178f,  218 :  multitude  (in 
the  time  of  Nebemiah),  834 

Mixture  (textual),  599. 

Mixtures,  208, 386, 506. 

Mizar,  379. 

Mizmor.  366. 

Mizpab  (Gen.  xxxl.  «).  134, 159. 
home  of  Jepbtbab,  366,  538. 
Jos.  XL  3),  253. 

near  Jtraaalaa),  68,  73*  S77f, 


318,481. 
Mutpeh,  283. 
Mizraim,  145. 
Mnason,  799. 

Moab,  Moabitee.  11,  33f,  63-65,  67, 
69-72,  76,  99f,  102.  lllf,  134. 148f, 
153, 163, 177,  184, 224-227, 333f,  24% 
245f,  260f,  266,  271,  28%  283,  288, 
299, 306f ,  82%  363,  387, 431, 445, 447f , 
4fi%  454.  482,  493,  513,  533,  647- 
548,569f. 

 Land  c^,  121 ;  mountains  of,  271 ; 

plains  of,  124, 213. 

 and  Ammon,  57,  63, 153. 

MoalHte  stone,  84-36, 68t  09, 234, 383, 

246,  281, 2B0, 90S£,  448, 640. 
Moat,  531. 
Mob.  836. 
Mockery,  78,  762. 
Moderate  drinkiiij^622. 
Moderation,  411,  900. 
Modem  Greek,  581. 683. 
Modesty,  837,  883. 
Modin,  607. 
Mo'edh,  496-408. 
Moeaia,  613. 

Mohammed,  27, 100, 188, 937. 
Mohammedan  oonqueat,  607. 
Mohammedanism,  Mohainnwdaiii,83, 

95,  107,  171,  173.  396. 
Mohelim,  203. 
Mole  built  at  TVro,  614. 
Moleoh,  Moloch,  74.  207f,  299,  313, 

457,  409,  4W1,  188,  569,  603.  784. 
Molti'ii  im!ifi<;  2)10,  401;  till,  al.inam 

■A,  ;  rtca,  192,  297f. 
Monarchical  Episcopate,  rvlfi. 
Monarchy,  44,  66,  8.5,  9t<,  ICKi,  1 10, 118, 
127,  130f,  105,  172,  2;Wf,  245,  249, 
264f,  273-275,  277f,  2!)6,  325,  406. 
426,  428,  443f,  455,  502,  508.  51(tf, 
616.  519.  535,  641,  577f ;  benefits  of. 
00, 113. 137,  274,  277 ;  diaadvantagea 
of,  66,  86,  113,  274,  277  ;  double  ac- 
count of  origin,  66,  122,  27i.  277f ; 
downfall  of,  61,  73,  98,  129,  i:  11, 444, 
511 !  hereditary,  113,  294 ;  h(«tility 
to,  6(k  86k  U8,  238,  264,  374,  277, 
636 ;  nse  of  Hebrew,  57,  66,  81,  86, 
245,  277f,  641. 
Monasteries,  20. 

Money,  77,  70. 113,  ]16f,  163-165, 187, 
192, 306, 330f.  320, 361. 366. 380, 416f , 
467.  51%  530.  533. 688.  700,  736,  786, 
798,  864,  871f,  877,  883,  885f,  022, 
see  Riches,  Wealth ;  changers,  696, 
748;  lendan,  616;  love  <d,  863. 
886,887. 
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Monoguny,  108,  HQ,  838. 

MonoUtry,  64,  67,  85,  87f>  I2&-180. 
183-185,  231,  250,  266. 

Monotbeimn,  ID,  51. 54,  64,  67,  77,  83, 
89f,  95, 128, 130, 134r~136, 231f,  235, 
250, 266, 348, 353, 367-369, 375, 302, 
419,  429,  477,  484,  627,  535,  656f, 
563, 586,608, 616. 618-630,623-625, 
627,  630,  634.  685.  879- 

Monster,  353,  458,  466,  516. 

Mcmtuiism,  658. 

Monte  Nuovo,  180. 

Month,  UTf,  673. 

Monument,  468. 

Monumenta,  the,  51,  S3, 169, 173. 632f . 
Moon,  23,  44,  74,  101.  117,  225,  372, 

417. 422.432. 445, 4S3, 467, 470, 480, 

S67f,  627.  635,  647,  904.  936;  god. 

535 ;  wonhip,  146. 
Monl  distmctioDa,  139 ;  government 

of  the  world,  343, 353. 360, 364, 370, 

878,39T,38»-401,  404f. 
Morality,  llf,  89,  l&6f,  200,  207,  209, 

361, 428, 437.458, 480, 684, 888;  and 

reUgion,  llf,  185,  194,  502. 
Mordecai,  33.  104, 336-340. 403. 
Moteh,  146.  236,  36Sf . 
MoreshefhCUth,  486, 669f . 
Moriab,  154.  318- 

Morning,  117.  135-139.  158,  292,  333, 
35d,  376, 380, 393, 443, 461, 661, 706, 
779 ;  pmyer.  779 ;  st&r,  188, 363, 446, 
930,  943 ;  wstch,  278. 

Morris,  William,  22. 

Mortar.  169, 204, 491 ;  MidpntIe,Sl8. 

Mortgan.  333,  400. 

Mo«uoI*w,  0f.  81, 144,345. 812, 751, 
703.  851 ;  poiod,  63-85.  ISS,  137, 
148. 

Moserah,  323,  229,  336. 

Moeeroth,  tee  Moserah. 

Moeea,  6.  9f.  13f,  21f,  37.  44.  47,  63f, 
66, 83f,  86, 90. 96, 97f,  105. 107, 121- 
130,  143,  150f,  165,  168-176,  178. 
180-184,  188f,  191,  193-195,  20If, 
213-223, 227-236. 239,241-243, 245, 
249f,  252-254,256,269.275, 300, 303, 
3l0.312,366f,382,384, 389,391,432, 
471, 483, 497, 642,587. 637, 360, 69 1, 
693,703,714,716, 731, 735f,  743, 747, 
76lf.764,769.780,78S-786, 793,799f, 
802,  825,  841,  851,  891f,  898f,  924, 
935 ;  and  Aaron,  170,  173f,  182, 189, 
191,  193.  201f,  213,  219,  221,  223  ; 
and  Babylonia,  84 ;  and  Eftypt,  84, 
168-180;  and  Jetfaro,64,  170t,  183f, 
218. 233  ;  and  Joshua,  124, 319,  228, 
231.  234,  245;  and  Pharaoh,  170, 
172-176,  178,  180,  781,  888;  and 
Pharanh'e  daughter,  64,  170;  and 
the  angels,  784f,  857  ;  and  the  Ark, 
123,  189f;  and  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  44,  186-189;  and  the 
brazen  serpent,  74,  310;  and  the 
Decalogue,  44,  123,  184f;  and  the 
Kenite«,63f,84,  170f ;  and  the  Law, 
9,  44,  64,  84,  90.  121,  130,  168,  213, 
312, 4  n ,  4 18, 630, 637. 693, 751, 784, 
851,  859,  899;  toid  the  m^cians, 
174^173,  886;  appoints  assistant 
judgee,  112,  182, 218,  233 ;  as  inter- 
cessor, 193,  221, 236, 483 ;  as  judge, 
64,  1^ ;  as  prophet,  84,  107,  343, 
382,  543, 759, 784 ;  at  Sinai,  64, 123, 
183-186, 188f,  193f,  784, 898  ;  at  the 
burning  bush,  64,  171-1T3.  784; 
the  inn,  127,  173 ;  at  the  Trana- 


figniation,  691,  731;  birth  of,  64, 
170 ;  call  of,  21f,  64, 170f.  174.  784 ; 
character  of,  168,  173,  183,  313f; 
contention  for  his  body,  924 ;  cove- 
nant with,  825 ;  creates  reUgion  of 
Israel,  10,  44,  64,  84,  121,  213f; 
creates  the  Israelite  nation,  10,  44, 
64,  313;  crosses  tite  Red  Sea,  64, 
178-181,  471.  898;  death  of,  128, 
231, 243,  245 ;  early  life  of,  63f,  170, 
764:  excluded  from  Canaan,  323, 
333f ;  Uith  of,  898 ;  flight  to  Midian, 
64,  168,  170f.  784f,  898 ;  hesitates  to 
accept  mission,  172-174;  in  what 
sense  founder  of  Israelite  law.  44, 
64, 84. 168, 213 ;  inflicts  the  plagues, 
174-177,  935;  institutes  covenant, 
64,  84,  188f.  891 ;  institutes  Paas- 
over.  177-179, 898;  leads  Israel  from 
Egypt,  63f,  178f.  214,  542 ;  leaning 
of,  170.  784  ;  meekness  of,  213, 319  ; 
name  oS,  170 ;  not  author  of  Penta- 
teuch, 10, 44,  84,  121-124.  213,  231. 
343f,  312;  opposition  to,  218-221, 
924 ;  presra^ea  in  ark  of  papyrus,  64, 
168.  170.  471,  888 ;  recognises  Yah- 
weh  as  Israel's  sole  detty,  64;  re- 
jected by  Hebrews,  170,  174,  784f ; 
returns  to  Egypt,  173,  784 ;  rod  of, 
168,  173f,  175f,  180,  183,  252,  444  ; 
slays  the  Egyptian,  170,  784 ;  song 
at  Red  Sea.  44,  180f,  938 ;  song  of, 
47, 331, 242f,  880 :  speeches  of,  19f ; 
threatened  with  death  by  Yahweh, 
137,  173;  war  with  Amalek,  183; 
wife  ol,  e8f,  168, 170f,  319 ;  work  of, 
44,  84f.  313 ;  grandwu  of,  369,  300, 
318 ;  parents  of.  theixbith,  170, 888. 

Moeque,  156,  388. 

MoBt  High  Ood,  439, 687. 

Mote,  707,  716,  780. 

Moth,  350,  359,  878,  466. 

Mother,  109,  139, 20df.  362. 394,  422f, 
466, 469, 473, 483,  498f,  877 ;  earth, 
630 ;  of  sorrows,  632f ;  the,  and  the 
youth,  631. 

Mother-in-law,  202,  836.  860. 

Mound,  467.  489,  493,  526,  566. 

Mount  of  Amnnting,  299 ;  of  Corrup- 
tion, 389 ;  of  Offence,  313 ;  of  Otivee. 
1 15,280. 287, 399, 3 13. 508. 583f,  694, 
697,  778, 600;  of  TrwufigtuntioD,  39, 
33,  667.  691,  697 ;  ol  tter,  248. 

Mountain  gods,  303. 

Mountain  of  God,  171,  384;  of  the 
house,  486. 

Mountains,  34,  36-31,  50,  143f,  147- 
149,  153, 158, 183, 220, 228, 233, 243, 
260, 258, 262, 353, 350, 359, 366, 369, 
375,  380f,  386,  389,  401,  420f,  438f, 
445f.  449,  467f,  466-468,  471,  478f, 
462, 484,499. 606, 611. 5)6. 517. 525, 
533, 545, 560, 655, 561-565, 567, 576, 
583,  607f,  638,  641,  691.  703f,  714, 
732,  735f.  899,  934,  839,  942;  as 
pillan  (of  heaven),  353,  359,  360 ; 
of  brass,  677 ;  P^eutinian  system 
of,  36-31,268.  606;  runovalof,  695, 
844 ;  roota  of,  363, 359, 380. 401, 557, 
663 ;  sacred,  243. 

Mourner,  110. 166, 204, 317f,  417, 450, 
463,  4e9f,  480f,  540,  545 ;  onclean- 
ness  of,  166- 

Mourning,  78, 110, 165,  157,  202,  208. 
237, 239, 276, 349, 376, 415, 439, 448, 
46 1, 457,470, 472,4 79f,4e3f,  481, 493, 
497. 606. 513, 5 15. 644, 551. 653, 660f , 


666.583, 711.783. 788. 840;  owtcu 
287,  239,  849,  513 ;  for  daad  ni 
638,  631 ;  mother,  the,  633. 

Mouth,  421.  476,  825,  806;  wwmmg 
the.  204.  • 

Mowings.  113,  653. 

Mnbrakah,  SOS. 

Mulberry,  7S6. 

Mule8,lll,  188,a(Mt3a6,S91,aM.3:¥. 

416,  545. 
Mammius,  832. 
Mummy,  167,  450. 
Munieipia,  614. 

Muratorian  Canon,  586,  724,744,715. 

776,  876,  901f.  908,  923,  888. 
Murder,  68, 73. 1 13. 141. 166, 188,223 

230,  238,  287,  337,  38  If,  406.431. 

616,  639,  578,  581-688,  6081.  6ri 

629,651.664, 705. 720, 752. 771, 90fe"- 
Murderer,  141,  924. 
Murrain,  plague  of,  13.  174,  176. 
Mursil,  56. 
Mushki,  57,  59. 

Music,  66,  70,  76.  106,  ISO,  184.  157, 
245.  278.  281,  305,  373,  361.  396. 
844,  866 ;  c»igin  of,  141. 

Musical  inBtrmnenta,  106,  36T>  371 
528,  844. 

Musicians.  316,  448,  616. 

Muflri  (North  AnOm).  151,  SM,  ZUi 

Must.  554. 

Mustard  seed,  713,  734. 
Mutallu,  56. 

MntiUtion  (ritual),  83,  209,  240,  «& 
Mutilations,  209,  S40,  886,  608. 
Muzrites  (of  Ci^ipadocia),  306. 
Muzzle.  378. 
Myra.  799,  803. 

Mytrh.  III.  430.  688.  708,  733. 
Myrtle  roda,  607 itres,  104.SSS.468, 

576. 
Mysia.  794. 

Mysteries,  the,  682,  834,  86Sf;  At 
Greek,  386,  867,  874. 

MysteiT,  141, 604, 6S7,  AS&.  711,  TlS. 
636f,  881,  834,  844.  863-865.  867. 
869f,  879.  883.  909.  916.  989;  (ix 
symbol),  939  ;  ai  God.  9SS ;  of 
IswleesDfln.  879f;  the  Cbiirtiu, 
686. 

 roligiou.  681-68S,  740*  806,80, 

863. 

Mystic.  349,  660. 

Mystical  Benae  of  Scripton,  6;  vaim, 

838. 

Mysticism.  7.  16.  418,  631f,  9I& 
Mystic  rites,  473f . 

Myth,  If,  6,  9f,  133,  138,  2S5,  3A 
356,  390,  551,  638,  669.  6SS.  «K 
884, 887, 910, 942 :  and  le««kd.  IS 

Mythology,  77, 133,136-137, 143.  m 
220,  368f,  386.  896, 514.  557.  «R( 
988;  and  nligim.  dSTf;  Qni. 


Naamah,  301. 

Naaman,  21.  69,  188.  303.  S8&.3K 

728,  737. 
Nabal.  380,  264,  306. 
N&batiean  diaJeot,  86. 
NabatRans,  33.  156,  448.  555.  50. 

858. 

NaUus,  Sa  33.  367,  248^  74K  « 

Sbeobem. 
Nabopolasaar.  60,  72.  31S,  446. 
Naboth,  30,  87.  109,  11%  301,  SDC 

861,  440, 520.  562. 
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laha,  464,  tee  N«bo. 
rabu-na'id,  61,  77,  522f,  637f. 
Tadftb,  king  of  bnwl,  (S,  301. 

—  ftQd  Abiha,  16S.  188, 181,  aoi. 

r*halieil,  224. 
rahalol,  2S9. 
rah&num,  155. 

Tahuh,  iang  of  Ammon,  66,  278. 
r»hor,  154f . 

rahum,  35,  46,  60,  72,  564f,  753. 

—  Book  of,  88,  564f;  attitude  to 
NiDercb.  46,  60,  72,  556,  5642; 
comporite  Aumster  oi,  £64;  date, 
46.  «4;  style  of,  35, 564. 

ail,  320,  417.  452,  86B. 
aia,  30,  306,  730;  widow  of,  at* 
Widow  of  Nain. 
aiotb,  280^  283. 
akedness.  141, 161. 
'ame,  158,  160,  172,  185,  263,  414, 
41»,  442f,  472,  525,  665,  704,  726, 
919 ;  %  purt  of  the  personality,  160, 
419;  above  every  name,  the,  813; 
changre  of,  151,  160f,  219,  813,  471f , 
525,  748;  exptetaive  of  nature,  140, 
172,  704;  good,  415;  hidden,  160; 
on  the  forehead,  937,  943 ;  taboo  on 
i»eof,20S;  the  ineffable,  160 ;  used 
aa  a  spell,  160.  185 ;  wonder  work- 
ing power  of,  160,  813. 

—  of  Christ,  tet  Christ,  name  of ; 
of  God,  106,  168,  172, 174,  185,  367. 
374,  405,  509,  511,  516f,  552,  706f, 
831;  of  Jeans,  160,  701,  »u  Jesus; 
of  Yahweh,  160,  172,  174,  186,  210, 
454.  457,  489. 

—  the,  aia  817,  382,  405,  457,  687, 

7ia 

ames  of  blasphenqr*  908>  9tt>- 
aomi,  48,  27If . 
aoB,  297. 

»ph(^,  son  of  Jacolh  158,  166; 

tribe  of,  29,  65,  114,  161,  314,  349, 

257.  259,  281f,  3861,  SOB.  816,  818. 

521,704,933. 

apoUon,  684, 880^  887. 

areisBiii  (flowerk  458. 

ardsms  (penon),  880k 

ard,  on  of,  687. 

arratiTO,  18-31. 

athiW,  30,  67,  86,  107,  988f,  384, 

31Sf,  318,  388,  4S6{,  438;  booMof, 

683;  son  of  David,  701.  728. 

itbanael,  660,  748. 

tthan 'a  parable,  288. 

ktional  fiterattue,  18f ;  manothmsm. 

619-631 ;  stmgs,  18. 

itionaUam,  II,  92,  66.  884,  386^  ^TS, 

617,  555,  619f. 

itions.  the,  80.  92f,  96,  112f,  181, 
374,  379,  393,  433,  438,  445-447, 
457f,  460-463,  465-468,  470f,  473, 
175-477,  481, 483,  486-486,  490,  483, 
513,  516,  544-546,  549,  554f,  66l>- 
^63,  664-567,  569,  SH,  575f.  579f, 
»2.  584.  019.  <B&.  721. 886. 888,  831. 
335f,  841f,  MS  OentUas,  He^hen, 
the. 

»taral  and  snpematuial,  83. 
ktural  body,  847;  roan,  83tf ;  re- 
ligion, 83,  411. 

ktnra,  2f.  ISf,  34,  85,  87,  90f,  93, 
)5,  133,  340,  350f,  363{,  369,  875, 
»4,  394,  411f,  422f.  458,  460,  479, 
188.  637f,  561,  633,  663f,  689,  666, 
»e.  763.  813,  818.  8S4.  638;  treat- 
nen*      18(,  81,  368. 
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Nature  miracles,  246f,  663.  tee  Jeans, 
miraclee  of ;  paalms,  368,  375,  377 ; 
religion,  540,  639-^ ;  wordiii^  80. 
84,  427, 632,  86a 

Navigation,  54,  603. 

Navy,  111,  632. 

Nazara,  779. 

Nazarenea,  702,  7T4. 

Nazareth,  28,  267,  309,  482,  497,  668- 
661,  674,  682.  687f,  70af,  713.  726- 
728.  730,  748. 

Nanrite  vow,  106,  216f.  367,  771.  799. 

Nasiritaa,  103,  106.  811,  ai6(,  332. 
267f,  274,  308.  548. 

Nasoreans,  7^.  608. 

Neapcdis.  30,  795. 

Nebaioth,  156,  470. 

Neho,  228f ;  (god),  226,  535,  let  Nabu. 

Mebuchadressar  (Nebochadneuar). 
36,  60f.  72f,  77f.  131,  245f,  313,  342, 
446,  474,  482,  488.  491f,  494r-486, 
488,  601f,  610-616,  523-528,  555, 
673;  and  Arabs,  484;  and  Daniel, 
524-627 ;  and  £^pt.  60f .  72f,  313, 
47^  491f,  601.  610.  514f,  623;  and 
Jndah,  60f,  TSf.  181.  846,  S13, 843, 
474.  488.  488,  48&f.  488,  601f,  510, 
512,  656;  and  Tyre.  61,  452,  613f ; 
dreams  of,  623.  625-^ ;  fiery  fur- 
nace at,  526 ;  golden  image  ot,  636 ; 
madness  oi,  K16-628;  reign  (rf.  60l. 
•m,  313,523. 

Nebusaradan,  73,  313,  490f. 

Nficho,  ses  Pharaoh  Necho. 

Neck,  421,  444,  487, 640f,  560,  882. 

Necromanoor,  necrananQy.  10%  336, 
285,443,456. 

Nedarim,  414. 

Nedebeens,  SOa 

Needle's  eye,  698. 

N^b,  the,  28.  31f,  34.  63-66,  146- 
150,  153,  182.  216,  233,  258.  261, 
285f,  393.  461.  466,  483.  484,  666. 
578,  680. 

Nflginoth,  373. 

Negro.  146,  48a 

Nehemiah,  31.  85.  78f.  99;  106,  lia 
116f,  129,  131,  193,  199,  344f,  320, 
323-325,  328,  S30-S36. 461, 585 :  and 
Artaxerzes,  61,  78f.  330;  and  Ezra, 
^  and  his  opponent^  7M,  330- 
838;  and  marriagea  with  foreign 
women,  79,  396,  328,  334f;  aato- 
biography  of,  48,  78,  324f,  331,  334 ; 
governor  of  Judab,  78f.  S23f,  330- 
§32,  834f;  reboilds  the  walk  of 
Jemsalem,  78f,  330-332;  reforms 
social  and  religious  abuses,  46,  76, 
106, 110,  245,  320,  332,  334f. 

 Book  of,  2a  366,  625.  «e  Esra- 

Nehemiah. 

 contemporary  erf  Zembbabel,  885. 

Nehiloth,  373; 

Nehusbta,  462,  485. 

Nehnsbtan,  74,  3ia 

Neighbour,  208,  621.  732, 90S. 

Neith,  163. 

Neolithic  period,  58, 36S. 
Neophytes,  863. 
NephiOm,  142.  38a 
Nephisim,  326. 
Ner,  380. 
N6rab,35. 

Nergal-shaiBfer,  SH  Netiglissar. 

Neri.  701. 

Nerig^issar,  77. 638. 

Neio,  8ia  (08,  eu.  680r,  6S6-667, 681, 
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701,  772,  774f,  802.  830,  887,  828, 
936-840;  expectation  of  his  return, 
774;  identincaticHi  with  tlie  beast, 
612,774. 

Nero  redivivus,  937)  936;  Iwend  of. 
928. 

Nnronian  persecution,  tee  Perseoation 

under  Nero. 
Nerva,  656,  658,  936. 
Neet,  387,  444,  485,  655,  567. 
Neatcviaos,  596. 

Net,  386,  467,  515,  52a  586,  665,  566- 

568,  713,  764. 
Netaim.  111. 
Nethimm,  77.  826.  33Bk 
Netophab.  481. 
Netophathitea.  834. 
Nettle,  468,  57a 
Neutral  text,  600. 

New  man,  866,  870;  Babylonian 
Empire, 61, 446;  birth, 746, 746, 811, 
618,  930,  tee  lUveneration ;  bottles. 
861 ;  obtb  on  old  garment,  638,  656, 
684,  706,  726;  commandment,  917f; 
oovenant.  14.  90, 131,  186,  437.  468, 
476,  637.  636.  638f,  688.  687.  789, 
808, 825, 848, 851,  858, 881,  804-897. 
866f;  creature,  807,  810,  852;  flesh, 
466,  481,  486;  heart,  131,  381,  S08, 
511,  516;  heaven  and  new  earth, 
13,  432,  473,  616,  841f :  heavens, 
4'nt,  815;  Hebrew,  35;  Jemsalem. 
431,  468,  470,  631, 940-9ti :  life.  16, 
810,  812,  856.  866,  870;  moon,  101, 
104f.  117,  282.  306,  328,  387,  437, 
469. 473, 6aa  573,  647.  6S2f ;  name, 
472,  930;  wmg,  98, 388,  982. 

New  Testament,  14;  and  the  Old, 
636;  criticism  of,  14-16;  Greek 
influence  <m,  25;  litsnOT  aspecta 
of,  26;  quotations  from  <SiA  Teata- 
inent,  4 ;  anrvival  of  a  larger  litera- 
ture, OOC ;  canon,  tee  Canon  of  New 
Testament:  grammar,  592,  598; 
literatnre,  devdopmentof,  602-606; 
vooabnlary,  682. 

New  wine.  111.  684, 788, 861. 

New  year,  104f,  118.  806,  2I0f;  the 
Bal^lonian,  118,  887;  the  old 
Helvew,  118,  387. 

New  TearTs  Day.  133,  144,  177,  206, 
38a  387^  888. 61& 

Next-of-km,  108,  488;  marriage  of, 
158. 

Nicanor.  104,  337-^,  383,  607. 
Nioanor's  gate,  78a 
Niceta  of  Bemeeiana,  786. 
KicodemuB,  748f,  753. 
Nicolas.  783. 
Nicolaitans,  630f. 
Nicopolis,  657,  881,  887f. 
Nietzsche,  17& 

Night,  27,  111,  136-187, 148. 163, 158f, 
332, 346,  366,  377,  417. 451. 488, 481, 
561. 583.  75& 

 denKHi,466;moiuter,45B;  watch- 
man, 358. 

Nightmare,  456. 

Nile,  the,  52,  124,  ISO,  14a  143, 147. 
150,  106f,  173-176.  236,  364,  866, 
365,  449f.  463,  471,  483,  614f,  668, 
565,  73a 

Nimrah,  229. 

Nimrim,  448. 

Nimrod,  145, 661,  708. 

Nina,  188. 

Nmeveh,  86,  46,  6%  78,  488,  474, 
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484.  656-558,  664f.  570,  712;  de- 

■tnictioD  foretold,  556-558,  564f; 

fall  of,  311, 313,474. 56«f:nse  of, 

657  i  apared.  557f. 
Ninsntes,  557> 
Nippur,  77.  494. 
Ninb.  558. 

Nisan,  101-103,  105.  117^  177,  310, 

316,  323,  329f,  387.  6S2f.  687. 
Nitre,  23.  408. 
Nizir,  Mount,  143. 
No,  tee  Tbebea. 
Noadiah,  332. 

Noah,  122, 135, 134. 141-145, 161,246, 
466,  500,  737.  897,  SlOf,  914;  a 
oalture  bero,  145 ;  and  hia  family 
■aved  in  the  wk,  125,  143f,  914; 
bleasea  Shem  and  Japheth,  133,  145 ; 
ooveoant  with,  11,22,  143-145,453; 
ouiM«,Canaaii,  6,  133, 145 ;  desoend- 
anta  of,  125, 143, 145f ;  dnutkenneeB 
of,  145 ;  faith  of.  897 ;  bis  name, 
134,  141,  145 ;  introduces  vine 
culture,  141,  145 ;  makM  wine,  141, 
145;  preacher  of  rig^teouaneM, 
914  ;  righteouBnaMob  125, 143, 145, 
509,  897 ;  sMrifioe  cf,  144 ;  woo»  of, 
142f,  145. 

No-amon,  72,  664f . 

Nob.  100,  229, 275.  283, 294, 444, 474. 

Nobah,  229. 

Nobles,  79,  188,  362,  405.  458,  499, 
506,  505,  581,  608,  620.  624. 

Nohaik.  270. 

Noked,  305,  547,  668. 

Nomad  life  of  early  Hebrews,  32, 34, 
63, 80, 83, 96,  98,  103,  105, 106, 164, 
188,  213,  220,  256,  261,  266,  477. 

Nomadio  idigim,  81. 86, 96.  S16, 307. 
489. 

Nomads,  31f,  34, 50, 63. 141, 146,  198, 
219,  260,  263f,  280,  399,  419,  440, 
446,  461,  462.  470,  476,  462,  489, 
494.  5 IS,  547. 

NoD-canonical,  ChristUn  books,  773. 

Non-resistance,  406,  705,  722.  729. 

NooD,  noon-day,  noontide,  117,  393, 
420,  459,  653,  570,  763,  788,  800. 

Noph,  52,  79.  450,  477.  492.  514. 

Nc^ah.  224. 

Noricnm,  613. 

North,  the,  359,  363,  446f,  474,  477- 
480,462,  492,  615,  517.  546,  576, 
578. 

North  AiriMk.  778. 

 (Salataan  theory,  768f ,  857. 

 wind,  408. 

Northern  kingdom,  tee  Israel ;  largdy 

ignored  in  ChronicleB,  75. 
Northerner,  the,  646. 
Nose,  428,  507. 
Noee-ring,  155.  403. 
Nosri,  779. 
Nous,  760. 
Novatian,  601. 
Novice,  632.  883,  887. 
Nowairi,  250. 
Nubia,  64. 
Nucena,  613. 
Noma,  630. 

Numbers,  Book  of,  121,  213-230; 
oonbents,  213;  date,  813;  histor- 
icity, 213;  soene  of  the  hiatorr, 
213;  structure,  218;  title,  213; 
value  of,  213f. 

Numidia,  613. 

Ifwue  DimUtit,  797. 
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Nuptial  bath.  867 ;  chamber, 268, 869, 

545. 
Nuts,  111,  62S. 
Nympbas,  871. 

Oak,  100, 224, 236, 265, 891,  488, 688, 

580. 
Oar,  803. 

Oasis,  27,  33,  50,  82,  I81f,  469. 

Oath,  79, 112,  149,  154-156,  167.174, 
179,  186f,  199, 216,  238^36,  842f, 
284,  306.  329.  834,  348,  351.  859, 

376,  991,  394,  396,  409,  416,  479, 
485,510,  553,  698,  705,  720.  722, 
762,  893f,  906 ;  of  clearing,  361 ;  ^ 
Yahweh,  187. 

Obadiah  (prophet),  S55. 

 Book  of,  48, 493,  655  ;  oompoeite 

character  of,  ;  date,  555  ;  occa- 
sion, 555  ;  place  io  Canon,  565  ; 
relation  to  Book  of  Jeremiah,  493f, 
655. 

 steward  of  Abab,  73,  302f. 

Obed,  272. 

Obed-edom,  276,  288,  316,  321. 

Obedience,  7.  93,  96f,  128,  131,  139, 
154,  186,  188,  211f.  231,  234r-236, 
238, 241. 278, 280, 345, 365, 372,387, 
399,  414,  417,  472.  475,  479f.  483, 
489,  503,  511,  557,  576,  623,  642f, 
649,  693,  703,  708,  754,  759f,  765, 
792,  SOSf,  811,  820.  822f,  826,  831, 
867,  871,  888,  892,  894,  608,  909- 
911,917,  919f. 

Obelisk,  tee  Pillar  (aacMd). 

Oblation,  626- 

Obol.  116. 

Oboth.  224. 

Obatinaoy,  763,  906. 

Oooolt  arts,  312,  443,  45a 

Occultism,  617. 

Ocean.  27.  137,  380,  395,  401,  409, 
449,  466,  628;  the  heavenly,  137, 
863,  377.  401. 

Ootavian,  Ootavins,  tee  Aiqcostus. 

Ode  on  the  kingtrf  Babyloo*  445-447. 

Oded,  76. 

Odes  of  Solomon.  766,  910. 
Odyaseua  and  the  Sirma,  6. 
CEcunientQB,  783. 

Offerings,  76,  127,  130, 141.  839, 468, 
479,  491, 520. 571{.  686.620;  tothe 
dead,  101,  208. 

Offloen.  168,  607.  612.  758;  in  the 
ohurdi,  643,  645f ,  884,  887. 

Offitoals  (State).  414,  616,  88S. 

Og,  64,  128,  224, 238, 384. 

Oholsh,  512. 

OholiaK  193f. 

OhoUbiOi,  613. 

Oa,  82,  98,  111,  116,  124.  167.  161, 
166,  189,  191-194,  198-200,  204, 
216-218,  220,  222,  235,  265,  286, 
295,  297,  302,  305,  859,  369,  369, 
394,  408,  437.  468,  520,  536,  641, 
544,  562,  577.  669.  688,  864.  907. 

Ointment,  331,  416f,  419.  862,  697, 
741,  931. 

Old  age, 351, 395, 415,417, 578;  oove- 
nant,'488,  636,  639,  861,  859,  891, 
894-897, 699 ;  gate,  the,  331 1  I^tia 
version,  41, 601,  747  ;  man,  the,  866. 
870 ;  men,  544, 888 ;  Syriao  veeaion, 
41,  601. 

Old  Testament.  9-14,  18-25,  44-19, 
97,  609,  845f.  865,  668,  e97f ;  ft 
oolleotica  td  booki,  18 1  »  Datiooal 


literature,  16f ;  ft  prophetic  hetk, 
13f ;  absence  of  drama,  20 ;  absRW 
of  epic,  22 ;  absence  of  philoaofitT, 
20,  429;  and  oontamponry  doc*- 
mente,  428 ;  and  Jenw.  ser  Jen; 
and  Nature,  13.  34,  368  :  aaa  N«>r 
Testament,  95 ;  and  IW,  ae»  fed; 
and  the  ancient  East,  428 ;  apolo- 
getdc  for,  81 ;  authority  of,  Stfi, 
889 ;  laography  in.  31f ;  CWaoa  of 
87HU) :  ^laoter  o€.  m»  btstotka; 
narrative.  10,  20-22.  347. 265;  oe^ 
posite  Btntoture  of,  9;  oataniMte 
m  Christ,  10,  ISf:  c}evekM)OSii 
of.  llf;  diMvepanciea  in,  92:  di- 
versity o^  19,  244 ;  editorial  wufc 
in,  3,  9 ;  ethical  duiacter  d.  llf; 
historical  value  of,  10 ;  in  tbc 
Christian  Cfaurdi.  594 ;  intaftsta- 
tion  of,  805 ;  interpvetatiaa  d 
Hel»ew  history  in,  13.  244,  24T; 
languages  of,  34--M;  lacse  pto- 
portion  of,  narrative,  30 ;  fitemy 
types  in,  9,  19-36;  not  to  fat 
isolated  from  other  saond  litn- 
ture,  9 ;  proof  of  ChristiaBi^  bcm 
805,  809;  prophetw  and  pricad; 
narratives  in,  21 ;  readiBK  o<,  M; 
religious  interest  '*«*^Tr;'  cm- 
pilation  of,  18 ;  rdigioaa  intenat  d 
Its  writers.  lOf.  244,  346f ;  raUgin 
value,  of  10-14,  886 ;  aoeptieMBiB. 
21 ;  speediea  in.  90 ;  •orvival  <f  s 
larger  literature,  9, 16. 44. 346.  <S« : 
translated  mto  Greek,  63,  97 ;  tail 
of,  36, 40-48  ;  tri{de  divinon  fl^St ; 
onity  of,  18,  Uf ;  vrndav  3& 
40f,43. 
Oleander,  83. 

Olive,  28f,  144,  188.  3 18,  32Sf,  S4S. 
265,  290,  382,  393,  446f,  453.  4£. 
543,  560f ,  563,  826 ;  bertin.  44€f. 
454;  Inachee,  104,  836  ;  8wlsa> 
545 ;  trees,  the  two,  577.  SaUT 
Olive-yard,  103. 
OUvet,  718,  778. 
Olympus,  876 ;  gods  ol,  936. 
Omar  Khayyam,  413, 41S. 
Omen,  236,  806.  4S9,  464.  544. 
Omw,  103,  106 ;  (meaMm),  116,  IBL 
Omnipotence^  381.  763,  aer  fortte. 

God,  omnipotenoe  of. 
Omnipresence,  395,  tee  fortfas,  Ood- 

omnipresence  of. 
Omniacienoe,  306.  am  God.  ami- 

■oiesoe  of. 
Omri,  30,  68-70,  1C6,  S44,  246.  SOSL 
305,  807.  423,  548;  djiiae^«<,6li 
307,  562. 
On  (person).  330;  (lilaw)^  wm 


Onan,  162f. 

Onesimns,  649f,  862,  8701. 
Onenphoros,  885- 

Oniaa  n.,  338,  497 ;  IH..  SSSf,  BL 

581-683 ;  IV..  106, 450.  581. 
 oontenqionry  of  Hynnm  D 

225. 
Onions,  318. 

Only  bwottea,  741.  747. 

Ono.  332. 

Onyx,  101,  140,  191,  S60.  ftO. 
Opal,  931,  943. 
Otdianim,  804. 
Ophel.  207.  906.  458. 
Ophir,  lUf.  146,  390.  304.  m  «l 
531. 
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Ophnh,  aS»-«5,  379. 
OphttuOmU,  235,  T6B,  seof. 
(^,61. 

C^porttminn,  612,  616. 

OppreBsion,  &Jf,  72,  87,  S3,  97.  113, 
119,  164,  200^  206,  2S9f,  277,  942. 
m,  375,  398,  4I3f,  429.  436,  439, 
46^,  469{,  609,  6X2,  1^  538,  646f. 
560f,  560,  56ef,  706,  904,  906. 

Oppi^Bor.  88f.  94,  257,  261-263,  351, 
362,  886,  389,  393f,  413f,  423,  437, 
439, 44^-447, 4£0, 454, 456,  458,  466f, 
SOI,  516,  644,  546,  6eOf.  663f,  666f, 
572,  576,  624,  SSO. 

Optdmiaa,  397*  41U.  482,  486.  SOG, 
686. 

OnuiI«.  24.  85,  101,  114. 146.  166, 182, 
193,  226-227,  236,  299,  2S7f,  280, 
269,  278f,  283,  285,  292,  304f.  326, 
883f,  391,  410,  424,  428,  466,  464, 
485,  491,  485,  512,  538.  561,  S66f. 
593^73 ;  in  Baal  temple.  306 ;  the. 
•ee  Holy  of  Holiee. 

Oraolea  of  God,  82a 

Oral  tradibion,  86.  1^,  168,  282,  314, 
679,  S94.  601f,  675.  73tf .  7S6. 

Orator,  oratory,  19,  801. 

Orchard,  33.  99. 

Ordeals,  112,  187.  216,400,632. 

Order.  136f,  845. 

3rdinaiiOM,  866,  870. 

Ordination,  643,  884f. 

Oreb,  171 ;  rook  of,  30B. 

3^ani^tion,  61,  77,  9%  93.  94.  107. 
Wa,  334,  608,  617f. 

 of  the  Church.  604, 645-647, 766, 

773,  778,  783,  872.  876.  881-884, 
867,  90Q ;  dev^opment  not  deliber- 
ately planned.  615;  difficulties  of 
the  problems  oonoerned,  6^ :  fluid 
obaracter  of,  645,  827,  848;  m  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  816,  881-884, 
887 ;  Jewish  and  Gentile  influence 
upon,  645,  766;  not  created  by 
Jemu,  646:  proTisional  cbaraoter 
of,  645. 

>paatK)  religion,  616»  789. 

Rental  sore,  348. 

Jrientalinn,  916. 

>ientalB,  19f ,  24. 

Origan.  6.  37,  41,  231,  297,  373,  411, 
595f,  599-601,  663,  687,  662.  701, 
706,  717f,  747.  835,  886,  901,  906, 
913,  915f,  933f,  928. 

origin  of  evil,  346. 

Original  sin,  139,  144,  3^,  433f,  864. 

>ioa,  353.  398.  446.  SSI ;  bands  of, 
363. 

^^rmnzd  and  Ahriman,  632. 

Wment,  193,  407,  466. 

irnan.  lee  Araunab. 

>ontee,  28,  54.  61,  72.  260,  309.  330, 

^444,506.562. 

^pah.  271. 

>phan,  ice.  128,  187,  236,  241.  272, 
351,        438.  494,  621,  684. 

^thodozT,  342,  344f,  355,  370,  373. 
397,  403.  412f,  416,  432,  566.  696. 
640,  660,  663,  9Ca,  906, 919. 

^airis,  57, 130,  444. 

>Hnappar,  tOO,  8S8»  tee  Aatm-buu- 

paL 
wtanes,  79. 
Mia,  683. 

MimiBiim  (aoekl),  896, 
>>toiDh,864,4fie»4ee. 
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Othello,  266. 

Other-worldlmefls,  4S5. 

Othniel,  66,  249,  267f,  28a 

Otho.  612,  656.  936. 

Outcasts,  2.  206.  348.  866,  358-860, 

464,  586,  632,  649,  668,  706,  717. 

721,  735,  738. 
Outer  darkness,  666, 706,  719. 
Outlaw,  outlawry,  66, 113,  SIS. 
Oven,  175,  378.  m. 
Overseers,  07, 643,81a 
Ovid,  (08. 
Owl,  458,  57a 

Ox.  23, 98f,  186,  201, 206,  217, 235. 238, 
241,  274, 293, 317,  347,  393,  404  437, 
467f .  473.  479.  504,  506,  540f,  562, 
568, 571.  736.  840, 931 ;  gotwl,  26L 

Oxen,  the  twdve,  106»  »7,  8Ja 

Oxford,  561. 

P,  Me  Prieatlv  Code. 
Pacific  Idands,  628^ 
Paddan-anun,  134, 1611 
Padi,  7L 

Pagan  religbn,  627-636,  701,  876. 
Pagaoiim,  75,  877f,  880,  906,  910f, 

920,  930^  934,  936-088,  842,  Me 

Heathenism. 
Faidagogoe,  636,  86a 
Fain.  82,  139,  354,  377,  406,  414.  467, 

483.683f,93a 
Painful  letter  to  Owintb,  849f ,  868- 

866. 

Fainting,  565 ;  tbe  eye^  307, 479,  612. 

Falaoe,  30,  67,  73f,  114,  169,  311,  318, 
338,  396,  439,  458,  465,  487, 480, 408, 
619,  524,  S29,  546,  548f,  663,  609, 
rnp,  7^73 ;  the  heavenUy,  368.  471. 

Fii-liniquin,  4'21. 

Palate,  3oo,  -ll':). 

Pftiestine,  '2ti-3-l,  42,  45,  50-53,  55-62, 
79,  81f,  Bt),  98,  110,  lie,  134-136, 
140,  148,  J51,  2i3f,  257,  406,  414, 
432f,  440,443-445,  447,  450, 459,  479, 
489,  523f,  529f,  532f,  535,  540,  559f, 
570,  572,  K>2,  llOl,  (i05,  008-010,  015, 
7(XJ,  H>2,  710,  742,  744,  7-^  759,  785, 
800.  832,  904,  916, 934,  93& 

PaUBaae,4D6. 

PaUae  (brother  of  Felix),  610,  656. 

Pallas  Athene.  21, 628. 

Pidm,  100,  112,  260f,  284,  422f,  518; 

branches,  ICOf ,  356,  443,  718,  767. 
Palm  of  the  hand,  466. 627,  68a 
Palnerworm,  544. 
Paboiato,  582. 
Palmyra,  299. 
Famphylia,  613,  791, 806. 
Fan  (god),  32. 
Panias,  28,  33.  600. 
Pannagj  513. 
Pannonia,  613. 
Pantheism,  11. 
Paphos,  230,  791. 

Papias,  692-696,  653,  658,  609f,  700, 

744,  765,  790,  927-929. 
Papyri,  36, 428, 581-563, 694, 697f ,  706- 

WT,  780,  736-736,  761f,  784,  797, 

864,904. 

Papyrus,  32,  170,  ^  TOO,  867,  981 ; 

boats  354,  449. 
Pwabte  of  Ike  thanklem  vineyaid, 

438. 

Parables,  133,  254,  380f,  909,  841, 397. 
455,  476,  484,  510^  613,  SSdf,  666, 
66T.  6T4,  677,  686,  TO7.  713,  7S6, 
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743,  754,  898,  988;  in  prophetic 
^litCTature,  25  ;  of  Jeena,  Me  Jems, 

parables  of ;  purpoae  of,  667,  686. 
Paraclete,  745,  758-760,  917. 
Paradise,  88, 138f,  370,  381,  4S8f.  478, 

514,  736,  738f .  741, 763,  866 ;  flmrer, 

420. 

Paradite  Lott,  16. 
Farah,  482. 

FaraUeliam,  23f,  372,  386,  434,  408, 

706f,  937. 
Paralytic  683,  706f ,  729,  788. 
Paran,  154.  182.  219,  384;  wildflmm 

of,  123,  213,  216,  284. 
Parapet,  109,  240. 
Paraphrase,  125. 

Parasitic  soul,  dangers  of  innudon  by, 

144. 
Parbar,  317. 
Parclunent,  719. 

Pardon,  454,  906,  «e  F(»girenea«. 

Pawmte,  186,  563.  621,  707,  714,  689, 
867 :  and  chUdren,  106f,  111,  131, 
240,  867 1  duw  to,  689,  714 ;  rapeot 
for.  93, 184f,^,34a 

Parilia.222. 

Paring  the  naila,  238. 

Paris,  601. 

Farouaia,  6W,  710, 713,  715, 720f .  733f, 
737-738.  im,  765, 806, 872-874, 876- 
880,  813,  924,  8aQf,  838,  tee  Seoood 
Coming. 

Fani8,607. 

Fartbia.  454.  606.  701, 981 

Parthians,  606f.  934. 

Particularism,  91. 

Partnenhip,  112. 

Partridge,  m  483. 

Party  spirit,  93,  8331,  886,  8G8, 905. 

Farvaim,  318. 

Paschal  fuli-moon.  658,  688;  lamb, 
100,  102f,  106,  177,  178,  663,  697, 
739,  747,  757,  837. 

Pashhur  (anoaetor  of  returned  exiles), 
325 ;  son  of  Inuner,  72,  325,  484f, 
487 ;  son  of  Maldbiali,  485. 

Pass,  30f ,  665. 

Passing  between  the  pieces,  160, 488 ; 

through  tba  fire,  207, 8ia 
Paasicn,  19,  870,  906. 
FassioQ,  the,  724,  756,  763. 
Passion  narratives,  669,  673-675,  694, 

697-699,  721f,  739-741,  758-763,  842. 
Passions,  416,  916. 

Passover,  21,  30,  76f,  88, 100-103, 108, 
117f,  127,  129,  168,  176-179,  209f, 
217f,  238.  251,  312.  317,  821-323, 
326.  338,  390,  392,  418,  457,  620, 
542.  684. 610, 663,  668,  694,  696-698, 
715,  720,  727,  734,  738-741,  743, 748, 
761.  756-758, 763, 837.  898.  808 ;  the 
eeoDod,  103, 106, 817. 

 cup,  738. 

Passports,  615. 

Pastor,  606,  606,  648,  866,  80a 
Pastoral  Epistles.  596,  603.  773,  806, 
881-688,  901,  9S3f ;  authenticity  of, 
606,  773.  806,  815<,  881 ;  authorship 
of, 603, 806,,^ ;  bearing onqaeation 
of  seoood  imprisonment,  772,  881 ; 
date,  668,  881;  external  evidence 
for,  815,  881;  false  teaching  at- 
tadrad  in,  815,  881 ;  moraliBtio  tone 
in^  815;  movement!  of  Paul  im- 
plied in,  TJ3, 881 ;  Faoline  matarial 
in,  773,  806,  816,  881;  peoMoal 
detaik  w,  8U,  8B1;  rtMH  on  or- 
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gsmmtion,  815 ;  tewdiiiig  of>  881 ; 
unity  of,  T72,  881,  887 ;  TOcabnlHT 
and  Btyle  of.  81fi.  881. 

pMtonl  life,  88,  111,  134.  184,  488; 
people,  206. 

Pwrtomla  of  Tfaeocritas,  691. 

Poatunge,  pasture,  31,  33,  50,  124, 
147,  166,  170,  214,  225,  228f,  266, 
408,  448,  457, 481. 546, 548,  66S.  568, 
S70,6£»,  736. 

Patara,  799. 

Path  of  life,  370- 

FaOim,  70,  446,  482,  614. 

PMienoe,  378,  404, 649,  687.  738,  8S9, 
844,  861,  868,  877,  879.  888f,  906, 
829.  931. 

Pabnos,  9a6f,  931,  934. 

Patria  potettoi,  867- 

Fatriardi  of  Alexandria,  685. 

Patriardial  history,  119,  1^ ;  narra- 
tives, 122 ;  period,  127,  428. 

Patriarchs,  10,  20,  30-32,  63,  ill,  124f, 
127f,  133,  146,  156,  171f,  174,  300, 
S28,  390, 429,  4S2, 563, 701,  722,  738, 
784,  896,  931 ;  histOTieity  of.  133f ; 
nattonal  interpretation  of,  134 ; 
theories  oonceming,  183f . 

Patriot.  77.  564,  898. 

Patriotism,  86,  244,  486,  566,  660. 

^tnstia  quotations,  666f. 

PatrocloB,  21. 

Pausanias,  21t.>,  TOO. 

Paul,  8,  16f,  83,  130,  174,  177,  186, 
fflOk  348,  869,  475,  499,  533,  686, 
BMreBU,  595,  602,  dOtf,  638-661, 

653,  661,  awf,  cm,  mi-tm.  706, 

71«,  717,  719,  7;»,  715,  747  ,  749, 
766-777,  783-804,  614-848,  850-863. 
865,  867-889,  901f,  906,  gOS-Oia 
912,  918,  935,  940 :  a  Pharisee  of 
Pharisaio  parenta^,  768,  808,  874 ; 
and  A«rippa,  772,  802f ;  and  Ana- 
nias, 7&,  787, 800, 802 ;  and  ApoUos, 
771,  797,  832f,  836f,  848,  854.  888 ; 
and  Aqnila  and  PrisciUa,  771,  796f , 
817,  830,  848 ;  and  aMetictsm,  642, 

644,  em,  m,  m.  mu  m;  and 

Barnabas,  647.  768-770,  776,  782, 
787,  789-794,  840f,  868f ;  and  Clau- 
dius Lysias,  800-802,  804;  and 
Eutychiw,  302,  771,  798;  and  Felix, 
656,  772,  801;  and  Festus,  772, 
801f;  and  Gallio,  771,  797;  and 
Gamaliel,  768,  800;  and  James, 

769,  771,  787,  790,  793,  799,  954, 
858f,  904f;  and  Jemu,  lof,  (m, 
747,  768,  786,  793,  806-810,  m. 
84%  842,  844-846,  862,  85),  878; 
and  Luke,  16,  724,  742,  7n(t-771, 
776f,  796,  854.  870,  887;  and  Jlarl:, 
14.  661.  769f,  790f,  794,  &-11,  m, 
870,  885,  887,  012;  and  marriaoe, 
65ft  706,  883,  838-840,  867.  878, 
883 ;  and  meat  offered  to  idols,  651, 

770,  832,  840-842;  and  Onesimus, 
6Wf,  862,  870f,  912;  and  Peter, 
681,  741,  7e9f,  773,  787f,  793,  832f, 
858f,  924;  and  Philemon,  648f, 
862,  871 ;  and  Sergius  Paulus,  768, 
791 ;  and  Silas,  770,  794-797,  836, 
877f ,  912 ;  and  Simon  Mavus,  786 ; 
and  slavery,  649f,  839,  867,  870, 
884f,  888 ;  and  spiritual  gUim,  643, 
647f ,  832,  834f,  843-846,  866,  879 ; 
and  Stephen,  639f,  767f.  783.  785, 
e06i  and  the  apostles,  640,  646, 
681,  686,  aOSf,  7e&f,  TSef,  800,  816. 
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646,  861,  868 ;  and  the  Chmt^  of 
Antiooh  in  Syria,  647,  7e9f,  788- 

791,  'ro8f.TO7>858fi  and  the  Chnrob 
of  Ocdosstt,  603,  863,  868-«71 ;  and 
tA»  Obnrob  of  Corinth,  603,  771, 
797f,  832-848,  849-661,  863-866; 
and  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  602, 
'm-m-,  and  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
aabm,  647.  766,  787,  789f,  793f,  797, 
798,  853.  858;  and  the  Church  of 
Philippi,  602,  795,  872-876;  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  60^,  774,  804, 
817-819,  838-831,  887;  and  the 
Churcit  of  TRisMalomca,  603,  771, 
79S>  876-880 ;  and  th«  Churches  of 
GaUtia,  603,  769-771,  792-794,  857 ; 
and  Council  of  Jerusalem,  646f, 
651.  76ef,  TlSi,  817,  868f ;  and  the 
Cross,  641,  777.  803-613,  822,  828, 
631,  833f,  869,  861,  873;  and  the 
Gentile  problem,  640,  646f,  769f, 
772,  791^94,  868f ,  864,  860 ;  and 
the  inoeetuoos  person,  648f,  832, 
83ef,  860;  and  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, 640.  768-772,  793,  799,  806f. 
811,  817.  623.  857,  861,  873,  880; 
and  the  Jews,  768f,  771f,  777,  783, 
787,  m-8Q3,  804,  607, 811,  819-621, 
840,  874.  678;  and  the  Law,  638f, 

647,  768-773,  793f,  798f,  803,  804- 

807,  814.  817,  823,  882;  and  the 
legalist  oontroversT,  640,  646,  806f, 
811,  817,  867;  and  the  Messianic 
hope,  640,  806,  807,  828,  881 ;  and 
the  ministry,  643,  645-648 ;  and  the 
mission  to  the  Gentiles,  606,  768-' 

770,  772,  777,  787f,  791-797,  800, 
80S,  804,  806-806,  817,  819,  839. 
866f,865.67ef;  and  the  Old  Testa- 
memt,  6,  781,  SOSf,  80ef,  618-822, 
825-829,  831.  833-636,  840f,  845- 
847,  851.  859f,  886;  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jeeus,  641,  653,  741,  768, 
777.  792,  796,  800,  802.  804,  807, 
821f,  824-826,  828,  840,  845f,  863, 
863f,  874,  883,  909 ;  and  the  Ronuu 
authorities,  649,  769,  771f,  774,  791, 
105,  797,  800-804,  812,  827f,  877, 
879,  882,  90ef ;  and  the  Sanhedrin, 
800-808 ;  and  the  Three,  770,  790, 
868f;  and  Timothy,  770,  794.796- 
798,  815,  830,  836,  848-«50,  857-860, 
861,  868.  871-873,  87ft-878,  881-687, 
912 ;  and  Titus,  646,  784,  840f ,  863f, 
858,  881,  687f,  912;  and  women, 
660,  795f.  832,  838-8^,  845,  867, 
876,  88Sf,  686,  888;  apoetleehip  of, 
646,  817f,  839,  84%  848.  866-658. 
868,  882f ,  885f ;  arrest  of,  603,  790. 
799f,  804:  at  Antioch  in  Pimdia, 
768f,  781{.  857:  at  Athens,  769. 

771,  77«f,  796.  87ft  878;  at 
Benea,  771,  796f,  876,  876;  at 
Oaearea,  656,  777,  797.  799,  801- 

808,  863,  872 ;  at  Corinth,  656,  771f, 
776,  794,  79ft-798,  817.  830,  832,  836, 
848-850,  876,  878;  at  Damasous. 

655.  680.  766.  787,  803,  856,  858 ;  at 
Derbe,  792f.  857 ;  at  Ephesus,  639, 

656,  771f,  776,  797-799,  830,  832, 
847-649,  862f,  870, 929 ;  at  looniom, 

792,  885 ;  at  Lystra,  792f ,  857,  886 ; 
at  Philippi,  771,  776,  795,  872.  876f ; 
at  Tarsus,  768f,  787,  789,  191.  606 ; 
at  Theasalonioa,  771,  '^6,  874,  876- 
878 ;  at  Troas,  770^73. 784f,  796, 860. 
873, 887 ;  ftttaoks  on  his  diaraotw. 


8^-657,  met ;  aatbority  of,  647. 649, 
836,  855f,  883;  autobiognuifay  at, 
823,858,874;  baptism  oT,  768,  787 : 
charges  against,  783,  796,  797,  800- 
803,  804;  ohionologT  of  his  life. 
652,  664-657,  772,  787.  788f,  TDK, 
797,  832,  858,  872;  chundies  o(. 
OQSf,  643,  64ef,  770f,  799-798,  829: 
coUecUon  for  the  saJnta,  047,  771, 
777,  70ef,  801.  817,  839,  832.  847f, 

860,  853f,  859;  oanversion  of,  638, 
652,  651-657,  767-760,  776.  786r, 
800,  803,  805-8U.  817,  8S7f ;  dwt 
of,  652,  655-657.  734,  779-774,  MH. 
828,  887;  doctrines  of;  wee  bekw: 
education  of,  639f,  661,  768,  80^ 
806,  887;  ethics  of,  64a  643-641, 
649-651,  715.  717,  812,  818,  887- 
829;  Epistles  of,  «x  PaoliM 
Epistles;  exegesis  of,  6,  154,  95E, 

806,  836.  840,  858,  86ft  8661;  exor 
cism  at  Philippi,  796 ;  experieooe 
of,  369,  639-641,  768,  800-808.  PIT, 
823,  868;  gift  of  mtboia^ 
analysis,  640;  gospel  of.  807,  815, 
831,  865 ;  Greek  influeoee  oii,  644, 
768,  806,  812,  860;  hods  cripfik  k 
Lystra,  78ft  792;  beaJs  father  d 
Publius,  804;  ill-health  of,  7(t. 
865-667.  860,  878 ;  imperialism  d, 

772,  910;  importance  of,  16,  TdC 
773 ;  imprisonment  at  Cheeana, 
724,  742,  772,  800-608,  862,  872; 
at  Rome,  655.  815,  818,  83ft  ME. 
866,  870-873.  881,  886:  in  Aralw. 
33.  768,  767,  866 ;  in  Oypnia,  ffiS, 
768,  791 ;  in  Galatia.  eHTTfD-TTl. 
793-794,  857;  in  tisfi. 
771f,  795f,  798,  829.  848-66(1  853; 
881f;  in  Malta,  SCBf;  inBcn^ 
618,  665,  700,  724,  742,  772f.  TTT, 
604,  818,  829f ,  863, 870-673, 881.  m. 
934;  in  Syria  and  Cilida,  789,  7K. 
794,  868 ;  md^ndenea  of,  646,  8U 
857f ;  Jewish  influence  on,  768, 80^ 

807,  813f;  language  of.  SBBS,  9X>: 
life  and  work.  16.  768-778, 813 ;  ka 
letters  of,  602,  833,  837.  84Bf.  851 
663,  674 ;  martyrdom  of.  77af .  Wi 
872f,  935;  ministrr  of.  819,  8»- 
863.  856,  865,  868,  873-874.  SHf; 
missionarr  call  of,  768,  787,  aoL 
80S,  806408,  858.  865 ;  mis^kc^ 
joomeys  of,  1ft  614,  742,  768-TTG 
782,  791-799,  829,   877;  NarirS 
TOW  of,  771,  799,  801 ;  ori^inali 
of,  800 ;  persecutes  the  Cbnstiai 
768,  785-787,  80S,  80ft  833,  H 
868,  874,  883 ;  peraecu^an  of,  H 
792f,  785.  798f,  839,  836,  ftt7.  81 

861,  873,  676f,  886;  pcmoul  i 
pearanoe  of.  768,  TO3,  846,  8S1, 
ploU  against,  768,  771f,  787,  71 
SOOf ,  804,  839 ;  i»vadiiziff  of.  U 
768f,  771,  777,  787,  791f,  795-^ 
803,  606.  829,  833f,  84%  85ft  S4 
865,  869f,  873,  877f;  pre-Chrtstd 
tfaeolorar  of,  806-807  ;  reUtira  i 
768,  7^,  80ft  805:  Roman  dtia 
ship  of,  768,  771f.  791,  796,  800-8 
847,  86ft  810 ;  Rooua  naine  ' 
76ft  701 ;  Saul  his  Hebrew  aaa 
786;   seocKid  imprisoaunent,  0 

773.  816,  881.  886 ;  mbipwrrtk  I 
614,  773.  80Sf;  slave  of  Christ  I 
God),  868f,  m^JSIi  sinecbM 
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mIow  ;  apuriooB  Epiatlee  attributed 
o.  S06,  603,  815,  8T9f;  safferiugs 
•f,  649,  851,  8S5f,  865,  869.  674 ; 
upports  himself  by  umhiuI  Ubour, 
■95-797,  840,  877  ;  taken  for  a  god, 

92,  604;  tent-maker,  768,  796; 
beology  of,  tee  Pauline  theology ; 
heology  revolutionised  by  ood- 
'ersion,  805-608;  trials  of,  77If, 
95.  707.  800-604,  871f.  687;  uni- 
-enalinn  of,  373,  SOU ;  visions  of, 

68,  771,  787,  792.  796,  800,  666, 
72;  visita  to  Jenualem,  654-666, 
68-772,  787,  78Bf,  793f,  .797-601, 
17,  829,  848,  S67f ;  visit  to  SfMdn, 
72,  799,  817,  829,  881 ;  voyage  vi, 
16.  655,  772,  80Sf. 

jl,  doctrines  of:  Abraham  and 
lioses,  640,  806,  821;  Adam  and 
Jhrist,  822,  846f;  adoption,  806, 
11,  824;  onffels,  220,  647f,  650, 
24,  834.  «Si^,  841-844,  851.  868- 
80,  86tf ,  8e8-e7a  678,  863 ;  anger 
f  Ood.  81&-822,  825,  827f ,  8667870 ; 
tonement,  809-811,  820-824,  836, 
46,  863,  857,  869,  863,  868,  870, 
88;  baptism,  639,  812,  822.  826. 
S3,  837,  841,  843,  847,  860^  86ft 
B8f,  860f,  886f,  888;  Chriat,  15f, 
40-644,  787,  806-613,  816,  818-831, 
34-843,  846,  849,  851-866,  868, 
63-870.  873,  878,  882f,  866,  888, 
10;  Christian  conduct,  612,  627- 
39,  861,  666f,  870,  873f,  878-880, 
83-«88;  Church.  641,  643,  812, 
16,  828,  831,  843,  860^  862,  864- 

69,  886;  oiroumcision,  770,  788. 
93f,  799,  SaOf,  829.  839.  858,  8a0f, 
64f,  869,  874 ;  oouBcienoe,  642,  661. 
19,  827f,  640f,  882f ;  oosmic  f uno- 
ions  of  Christ,  812f,  868 ;  death  aa 
enalty  of  sin,  810,  822,  843,  850; 
eath  of  Christ,  807-613,  820-824, 
28,  834,  838,  84%  846,  861f,  869, 
63-865,  868.  673,  686.  888:  dcOiv- 
rance  from  sin,  639,  649,  807, 
llf,  861;  demons,  83,  651.  813. 
40-843,  867,  870;  election,  806. 
34-827,  834,  663,  880;  eecha- 
alogy,  65a  807.  809,  Sllf,  S19. 
23f,  826,  628,  634,  840,  f^  luf,  BflO, 
62,  864,  877-880;  faitli,  (-^ICMhE, 

93,  810-812,  819-623,  825-820,  R:J1, 
34f,  844r^  650,  852,  85[f-6^1, 
63f,  874,  877,  882,  884-8HT,  SKll, 
06;  flesh,  6S9f,  64d,  800,  SUf, 
33f,  847,  861,  864.  869,  /or- 
ivenesi  of  sins,  793,  808,  811,  820, 
23,  846,  863,  868f,  883;  freedom. 
49,  807,  810f,  825,  828,  838f,  86% 
63 ;  God.  792f,  796,  806,  808,  810- 
13,  819-828,  831-835,  840f,  845f, 
49,  852,  858,  863-865,  868f,  673, 
80,  882-886 ;  grace,  639f ,  806,  806f, 
11,    818-823,  836-827,   829,  631, 

33,  846,  850,  853,  669,  861,  864f, 
75,  882,  884,  888 ;  holiness  (sancti- 
cation),  640,  822-^,  827,  832, 

34,  837-839,  846,  668,  678;  holi- 
esB  of  God,  811,  836 ;  Holy  Spirit, 
39f,  643-645,  648,  745>  608-812, 
21,  823f,  829.  834f,  837f,-840,  843f, 
50-652,  859-861.  863-868,  674,  679, 
84,  910;  judgment,  796,  801,  809, 
19f,  825,  832,  637,  840,  £43,  853, 
61,  879;  justifioation.  .  640.  79% 
Oe.  811.  819-6SM,  638,  837,  84fl» 


862,  861,  888,  901 ;  letter  and  spirit, 
639 ;  Lord's  Supper,  647,  651,  809, 
812,  630,  833,  841-843,  865;  love, 

643,  661.  806,  811f,  827f,  64%  843f, 

848,  861,  663,  865-87%  873,  877-879, 
882,  886,  909 ;  mind,  the,  61%  823, 
827,  864;  new  relation  to  God, 
806-W8,  810-812.  862;  Parousia, 
649f,  809,  811,  835,  637,  840, 
842,  846-846,  85%  670,  873-874, 676- 
88%  886,  886;  pre-exiBtence  of 
Christ,  813,  841,  868,  873,  883f; 
EHOmiae,  the,  806,  621,  859f,  864; 
redemption,  16,  641,  694,  811f.  615, 
83%  836,  829,  838,  84%  851.  868, 
886;   regeneration,  807,  810-612, 

>  866,  888;  reeorrection,  67%  796, 
80%  607.  609,  B24,  636,  832,  845-847, 

863,  876,  886,  918;  righteousness, 
811,  819-836,  828,  83^,  851,  855, 
86^,  874;  righteousness  of  God, 
811,  818-821,  636,  853 ;  sacraments, 

644,  812,  841,  860,  663,  888 ;  Satan, 
649.  83%  838,  850f,  653,  865,  864, 
866f,  878,  680,  883,  886,  688 ;  sin, 
699f,  806,  810f,  819-824,  836-829, 
647,  859.  864,  666,  868 ;  sinlessness 
of  Christ,  610f.  863;  sonship  of 
Christians,  806-808,  810-612,  824, 
86%  863;  tbeLav,96,  639-641,792, 

806,  810f,  614,  819-823,  825,  833f, 
836,  84%  647,  651,  859-861,  864f, 
669.  874,  882;  anion  wi^  Christ, 
640-642,  810-813, 832,  686-838,  646, 

849,  861,  860,  870.  874,  688 ;  worin. 
640,  619-821,  826f,  869,  864,  677, 
885,  868. 

Paul,  speeches  of :  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  769,  791f;  at  Athens,  769, 
784,  792f,  796 ;  at  Lystra,  769,  793f ; 
at  Miletus,  798f ;  before  Agrippa, 
803;  before  Felix.  801;  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  689,  771.  796, 
939;  to  the  Jews.  80% 

 Acts  of,  866. 

Panline  Bpistles,  16,  35,  347,  6G4- 
696,  698,  608-606,  618,  614-647.  768, 
770^73,  78%  791f,  794-^,  798, 

807,  814-616,  816,  865,  873,  901, 
903,  906, 91%  912f,  913, 915 ;  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  16.  639,  724. 
734,  766,  769-771,  776f,  787,  791,  790, 
803,  857-669;  as  Uteratore,  608; 
authenticated  by  autograi^  signa- 
ture,  861,  8B%  912 ;  authentioity  of, 
614-816,  633,  867,  863,  872.  676f. 
681;  oollection  of,  604f.  508,  872, 
901:  dictated,  5^,  602,  848,  871. 
680f;  Greek  influenoe  on,  36,  644; 
interchange  of  first  person  dngnlar 
and  plural  in,  816;  Maraon's 
oollection  of,  594,  814,  862;  origin 
of,  60ef;  st^Ie  and  laogoage  of, 
593f,  862. 

 theology,  734,  772,  805-813,  866, 

006,  906;  a  mission  thecdonr,  607; 
anoduot  of  experience,  Tt2,  800- 
609,  817 ;  apooaljrptic  elements  in. 
876-880;  fundamental  conceptions 
of,  811-613 ;  presuppositioiis  of, 
805-807 ;  relation  to  early  Christian 
thought,  e09f ;  relation  to  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesns,  810-619;  revolu- 
tionary character  of,  64% 

Pavement,  518. 

Fax  Ronwna,  630f. 

FMwb.  8, 18,  44{,  54.  ear,  66.  ee.  84f , 


96.  lOB,  114,  166,260,277,  317,  371, 
388, 412,  436,  436,  443. 446.  454, 458, 
469f.  561,  571.  577,  583.  630f,  668. 
726f,  769,  813,  827-829,  639.  846, 
8d4r«66. 670, 874. 906f.  9^;  of  Ood, 
103 ;  with  God,  643,  606»  611,  eSlf, 
852,  866;  maker,  704. 

Peace  offering,  79,  98,  101,  176,  188. 
192,  197frS)0f,  207,  209,  217.  223, 
237,  278,  296,  385, 401, 437, 46%  484. 

Peaoobks,  111. 

Pearls,  707,  713. 

Peasant,  peanntoy,  419,  433,  573; 

proivietOT,  fifiO;  religion,  43tl, 
Peg,  609. 

Pekah,  68-^,  76.  846. 809,  441f,  534. 

Pekahiah,  66,  7%  300, 634. 

Pekhah.  326,  329. 

Pekod,  612. 

Peleponnese,  832. 

Pelethites,  56,  114.  289,  296,  306. 

PeUcan.  390,  468. 

Pella,  33,  610,  655,  773. 986. 

Pehuium,  514,  632. 

Pen,  484,  »K  Stylus. 

PenoU,  463. 

Pendant.  100. 

Pene-Rimmon,  444. 

Peniel,  134, 156,  160. 

Peninnah,  274. 

Penitence,  92f .  06,  191, 363, 477,  486. 
494,  606,  61%  588,  683,  640,  704, 
884,  893.906. 

Penitent  robber,  660.  725,  741. 

Penny,  117,  689,  717,  982. 

Pentateuch,  11,  37f,  40f,  48,  51,  82, 
84,  105,  107,  121-132,  168,  184,  213, 
231,  245f,  312,  314,  319.  340,  366f, 
374,  399,  480,  497,  510,690-632,  696, 
750,  606 ;  an  epitome  of  Uifl  historv 
of  Israel's  religion,  130;  and  Esra's 
Law-book,  37.  46;  attributed  to 
Moses,  121,  313;  canonisatiMi  of, 
37f,  107.  310,  Sm;  diaraeteristicB 
oi  oonsbtuent  doooments,  124-131 ; 
ohnmotogioal  order  of  doonments, 
137,  618;  composite  ofaaracter  of, 
9,  37,  82,  m-13%  234,  231.  246. 
340;  date,  37,  4^  136-139,  48% 
519;  discrepancies  »,  133-136, 133, 
231 ;  grounds  of  analysis,  123-127 ; 
history  of  criticism,  121f,  126 ;  in- 
troduction to.  121-132 ;  literary 
analysis  of,  13,  82,  122-130,  246; 
metnoda  of  oomposttion,  122;  not 
written  hy  Moses,  44,  64,  131,  123, 
168,  ^1 ;  possible  Mosaic  elements 
in,  44,  168  ;  Sanuuitan,  tee  Sunari- 
tan  Pentateuch;  text  of,  40^  135; 
title,  123, 231;  translated  into  G^eek. 
4Df ,  62,  79. 

Pr-Titccost,  loinmemoration  of  law- 
g-ivintj,  iAr^;  Day  of.  tee  Day  of 
Pentecost ;  Feast  td,  105, 311,  418, 
5&4,  648,  798,  tee  Peast  of  Weeks. 

Penthouse,  565. 

Penuel,  264,  30O. 

People  of  God,  46f ,  86,  94.  126f,  212, 
4S3,  466,  430,  442,  454,  462-466,  468, 
473,  468f,  500,  506,  516,  518,  529. 
535-537,  555,  561,  563f,  566,  676, 
578.  638,  642,  733.  819,  863-871. 
874,  890-802,  885,  896.  90%  904, 036. 
98%  835,  940;  of  the  land,  92, 326£, 
tee  'Am  ha'aretz. 

Feoidea  (rf  the  Sea,  6&  . 

Feor,Sa6^ 
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PeiM,  33.  600^  666f,  086,  698,  784. 

740.790. 
PereB,  S27f . 
Perez,  133f,  162. 
Peres>uzzab,  288. 

Parfeot,  pwfeotion.  890,  363.  665, 693. 
707f,  717,  745,  811f.  844,  860f,  674, 
808f. 

PerftiiDe  boxea,  439. 
Perfumen,  277,  331,  337,  416. 
Perfaoiw,  111,  193.  419^,  439,  469, 

479.  S26,  940. 
Perg*.  791.  793. 

Pmamnm.  532,  607,  775.  796.  921f. 

9&,930(. 
Peridea,  417. 

Penwpe  AduUene,  768.  765. 

Peridot,  360. 

Perils  at  sea,  SSI- 
Periodic  enrolmenti,  727> 

Peripatetics,  634. 

PerizriteB,  147, 150,  172,  258. 

Perjury,  184f,  208,  216,  409,  577,  629. 

PerBecution,  73-75, 97, 367f,  376f,  380, 
886,  391,  398,  427,  430^  433, 436, 466, 
601,  526,  538,  530, 532,  MO,  553, 581, 
604,  607f,  612,  616,  624,  686,  693, 
696,  704.  710,  714,  721f,  729,  735, 
739.  760,  767f,  774f,  792,  795,  799, 
836,  853,  858, 861,  873,  876-679,  889, 
697-899, 908,  912, 926,  928-931, 93&- 
937;  W  Antiochiu  Epiphanes,  su 

seb,  45,  74,  89,  232,  312,  436:  for 
the  Name,  616,  774.  908 ;  of  Chria- 
tiaos,  616,  631,  767f,  7741,  781-783, 
785-787.  790,  806,  908,  928;  of 
Jeremiah,  see  JenmiiJi ;  under 
Ahab,  73f;  onder  Doniitian,  631, 
656f,  775.  906,  928;  under  Kero, 
102.  612,  616,  631,  656-657,  772, 774. 
897,  906,  928,  939;  under  I^u, 
616,  775,  908. 

Persephone,  349. 

Perseus,  170. 

Persia,  Persian  Empire,  Fernana,  60, 

60-63, 77-79, 244,310, 323. 325.  327f, 
330. 336-339, 387,  445,  447. 453f ,  464, 
494,  513,  522,  636-539,  531, 533, 665, 
673-577,  679,586;  and  Greece.  61f, 
79,227;  and  Media,  60f,  77:  and  the 
Jewa,  aee  Jews :  downfall  of,  48, 61f , 
79. 227, 368. 453, 573f ,  576 ;  influenoe 
on  Jodaism,  9, 61, 98,  317.  363.  404, 
464^  organisation  (rf,  GL ;  we  BtAv- 
lonia,  £«7pt. 

Persian  Gulf,  50,  53,  58,  III,  I26f, 
143,  146.  348,  494,  513,  529 ;  monn- 
ments,  687;  period,  44,  315,  334, 
341f,  397.  406.  453.  523f,  626,  555, 
661,  585;  words,  317.  411;  words 
in  Daniel,  533,  536. 

Persia  (place),  62. 

 (woman),  63^ 

Perrina.  657. 

Personality,  344f,  43d. 

Personification,  344f,  746f. 

Peahitta,  41,  596,  601,  901. 

PeBBtmism,  47,  94,  96,  342,  354,  411- 
413,  415,  432. 

Pestilence,  placrue,  10,  13,  67,  73,  76, 
178,  213,  320f,  227,  243,  376,  293. 
296,  311,  353.  386,  389,  4831.  506, 
609,  516,  542,  550,  562,  667,  610, 
629,  905,  932,  934.  ^f . 

Peter,  16,  586. 602,  60Sf,  606,  640.  666. 
667,  681-683.  686.  69Qf,  608.  606, 


697-699,  714,  716-718,  721f.  738f, 
739-741,  748,  752.  768f,  763-770, 
772-774,  776-782.  786-795, 836,  833f, 
835,  668f,  902,  906,  906,  911-916, 
924,  931,  935;  and  Ananias,  767, 
783;  and  Cornelius,  767,  770,  776, 
768f;  and  Doross,  788;  and  Mark. 
503,661.  790,  912;  and  Paul,  601, 
741,  76ef,  773,  787f,  703,  832f,  858f , 
934;  and  Silaa.  794.  913;  and 
Simon  Magus,  785f,  791;  and  the 
beloved  disciple,  758,  762-765 ;  and 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  773,  833f. 
835, 91S;  and  the  Oentile  Miasion, 
728;  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  681, 
691,  912-914;  and  the  High  Priest's 
servant.  698,  731,  740,  762 ;  and  the 
Temple  tribute,  715;  angel  of,  716, 
790;  appearanoe  of  Jeaus  to,  699, 
741,  76tf,  778,  846;  apostleship, 
709,  911;  at  Antioch,  790,  794,  669 ; 
at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  773, 
793;  at  the  transfiguration,  691, 
913f;  call  of,  674,  ^  913;  chief 
steward  in  the  Kingdom,  715 ;  oon- 
feeeee  Jeeus  to  be  the  Messiah,  32, 
667,  601f,  703,  714f,  731,  752;  con- 
nexion with  Rome,  700,  773,  790, 
618,  913,  924;  denies  Jesos,  698, 
713,  722  740,  763;  double  Jewish 
name  of,  700 ;  Galilean  dialect  of, 
502,  732;  of  the  keys.  715; 
healing  mimstry  of,  780,  782,  788, 
797 ;  heals  .^eas,  788 ;  heala  lame 
man,  780f;  imprisonment  of,  768, 
790;  in  Samana,  786,  791;  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  592 ;  martyrdom  of, 
656?,  765,  773f,  913;  not  author  of 
2  Peter,  902,  013;  party  of, 
835;  preaching  of,  647,  65H,  i^^l, 
777.786;  prediotionof violent dr^th, 
765,  OlBf;  primaey  of,  715;  proiai- 
nenoeinpnmitiTeCharoh,  7<^>.  7T0, 
776,  869 ;  reoeivee  name  Pet<;r,  714, 
748;  release  from  prison,  7!>0,  ~96; 
repentance  of,  713;  restoration  of. 
713;  apeeofaes  of.  16.  778-782,  788f, 
701.  7^,  809,  906.  010:  vision  of, 
163,  767,  768f;  walkmg  on  the 
water,  713;  wife  of.  018. 

Peter,  Acta  of.  TFJ- 

 Apooalypae  of.  434.  fiOSf.  658, 

913f,  937. 

 First  EpiaUe  of,  16,  503,  G04-606, 

641,  773f,  901f,  908-012;  anthor- 
ship,  16,  773,  902,  908.  911,  913; 
cimimstanoes,  908 ;  date,  657,  789, 
903,  906;  external  evidence,  594^ 
696,  908;  lai^fuage  of,  502  j  origin 
of,  603,  906 ;  persecution  m,  604, 
774,  906;  place  of  writing,  773,  908; 
purpose,  906f:  recipients,  901,  906f ; 
relation  to  Pauline  Eptatles,  903, 
906;  relation  to  2  Peter,  603,  908, 
913,  915;  tiieology  of,  641. 

 Gospel  of.  605,  658,  741.  763f. 

 Second  Epistle  of,  16,  502-596, 

901f,  906,  913-015;  and  the  Seoond 
Coming,  902,  913,  916 ;  authorship, 
594,  9W,  912f,  916,  924 ;  canoniotty 
of,  596f,  901:  connexion  with  Apo- 
calypse of  Peter,  913;  date,  S03- 
594,  603,  658,  906,  913 ;  dependence 
on  Epistle  of  Jnde,  902,  913-915, 
923f;  external  evidence,  696f,  908, 
913;  false  teaohiiw^ attacked  in. 
013;  laogoaga  of,  SM;  nationality 


of  readers,  913 ;  plaoeof  origeBi.013; 
peetidonjrmoiis,  608,  013;  putpoK 
of,  913;  retnnents,  901  ;  ttSartaa 
to  Pauline  Epistlee,  504,  013. 915 , 
relation  to  1  Peter,  603.  906,  OU 
016;  silence  on  ResnrTeatkm  and 
Aaomsion,  913;  style,  SOSf,  013; 
use  of  Apooypha,  014. 
Peter*a  vife'k  mother,  683,  TOB,  TSb, 

78a 

Fethor,  225. 
Fethuel  644. 

Petra,  33. 181,  233.  260.  366^  300^  056, 
608. 

Fetrine  liteiatnra.  906. 
Petrosrad,  601. 
Petroleum,  33,  149. 
Petrtmiua  Arbiter,  657. 
PetroniuB,  governor  of  Jndn,  60BL 
Phcedra,  m. 
Phndymia,  337. 
Fhalti,  384. 
JHiantom,  385. 

Hiarac^,  119,  430,  4B0,  456, 614f. 

 oontempfwary  of  Ahahiun,  133; 

147, 163,  390. 
 oontempoMTctf  Jondb,  69, 3fi- 

166,  414. 

 fathei^in-law  oi   Sokxaoo,  C. 

395.  299 1  daughter  of,  296,  3B9i 
 of  the  Exodus.  13,  63,  119, 12£. 

173-176, 178, 180,  304,  82S. 
 of  theoppreaeloa,  10^  63. 110.  l«f. 

703,  784 ;  ^ngfater  of,  64, 170. 

 of  the  Tdl  el-Amama  taUau, 

34. 

 patron  of  Hadad,  380. 

 Hophia,  73,  475,  -«0,  403. 

 Neoho,  30,  60,  73.   75,  77.  T9. 

313,  474,477,  486.  492. 
Phariaaism,  635,  63^,  660,  666.  t»f. 

720,  733. 

Pharisees,  13,  94,  400,  415.  G08-<KX 
630.  634  637,  665-668.  677.  683f. 
689,  603,  e06f,  TOS,  704-704.  7* 
713,  714,  719f,  73&-73a  73a-7>. 
747,  749,  76»-754,  756,  768, 
783,  793,  800-803,  806.  830b  874; 
and  oeremonial  defilement,  68^. 
709,  714,  733;  and  divoree.  aSS. 
716:  and  fasting,  683f ;  aod  J««m. 
tee  Jeaoa;  and  John  the  Eaptart, 
696,  703,  730, 747;  and  aumen, 
666,  683f,  709,  735,  737,  £00;  asi 
the  Canon  of  Old  Testament.  ^  . 
and  the  HasmoDeans,  340,  606; 
and  the  Herods,  60Bf;  and  tt^ 
Law,  634,  636f,  666,  680,  8CB:  and 
the  people,  Q06f.  6S4;  and  t» 
Psalter,  341,  367.  380.  305 ;  and  t^ 
Saddiioece.  411,  608,  634,  800;  a=i 
tribute  to  Cnsar,  6B5.  710:  a»l 
vows,  680,  714;  casuistry  of.  697, 
666,  790;  demand  a  sign.  60%  Kt. 

713,  714 ;  derivation  of  luue.  333. 
684;  exegeus  of,  806;  fanhs  c.'. 
666,  706f.  TlOf,  733;  leaven  of,  OP. 

714,  733;  love  of  leining,  8H. 
religious  experioioe  of,  80E: 
ric^teonsnesa  of.  13,  406.  416,  tiH 
666,  706,  718f .  806 ;  tbeokcy 
409,  634,  687.  666.  808,  SU;  qFpa 
of,  683,  687< 

Pbarp».  33. 

Phatwiiaj  battle  of.  606. 
Pharwanligan,  33^ 
Plubi0B.7& 
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Uadeldiift  (Asu),  929, 9S0f ;  (EUm- 
ine).  33. 

Uftnthropy,  642,  TSl. 
Uemon,  649f,  862.  871. 

-  EpisUe  to,  m,  602-604, 649. 772, 
63, 87If ;  authenticity  of,  816,  662 ; 
hte  of,  657.  772,  862;  ocoaaion, 
62,  871 ;  place  of  writing,  772,  862. 
iletus,  886. 

Oip.  fint  husband  of  Herodias, 
Oe.  688. 

-  Macedonia.  62,  872. 

-  of  Macedonia  (contemporary  of 
Lntiochm  III.),  532. 

-  one  of  the  seven,  605,  767,  770, 
83.  785f,  788f;  and  the  eunuch. 
67,  770,  788,  799;  and  the  Third 
ioepel.  798 ;  appointed  one  of  the 
even,T0T,763;  at  Cflesarea,876.'ni9; 
t  Samana,  767, 765f ;  daughtera 
99. 

-  the  apostle,  706f,  T48.  761,  tB7. 
59.  783,  799. 

-  the  tetrarch,  33. 60ef,  667,  737- 
ilippi,  594,  606,  614.  646,  771.  776, 
96,  797.  800,  813,  8^,  874;  battle 
f.  606. 

ilippian  gaoler,  the,  TO6> 
ilii»HaiiH,  EiHitle  to  the,  S04,  773, 
7^76;  authenticity,  816,  912; 
ate,  651,  772,  872;  oooaaion,  873; 
lace  of  writing,  772,  872. 
lippus  of  Side,  790. 
iistia,  26,  28,  56-68.  71.  llOf,  233, 
04,  441,  445,  448,  450,  484,  4d2f, 
13,  548,  669f,  580,  582f,  659. 
ilistinea,  28f,  31,  44,  56f,  6&~m,  71, 
6, 100,  U4, 146, 151, 153.  156. 179, 
33,  344f,  2Sfr-2S8,  260f,  266-969, 
70-289,  292,  396,  299,  904f,  387, 
47f.  4S^,  648,  554.  660,  570,  6^ 
81 ;  and  Aasjrria,  71, 447f :  and  the 
lebraws,  31,  44, 66f.  71,  76,  86,  114, 
56,  244f ,  256-258, 261, 267-269, 274, 
76-288,  292,  302,  316,  387.  443, 
45,  447,  455,  480,  613,  546,  580; 
ulture  of.  56f,  257,  296;  did  not 
vactiae  circumciBion,  100, 151,  251 ; 
ive  loKk  of,  260,  268;  fortunate 
^graphical  position  of,  56,  267 ; 
rimn  of,  26f,  56.  145,  179.  233,  257, 
67,  -WS,  513,  554,  570. 
Jo,  6,  37-39,  84, 121, 169f,  186,  343, 
71,  39^401,  411,657,  608,  701,  717, 
46f,  IN,  750f.  784,  841,  847. 
iloeopberB,  1,  6, 12,  405,  628,  635, 
71,  ra6;  ezpellad  bcm  Stoat,  615, 
57. 

iloeophy,  S,  11,  20f,  24,  62.  85,  93f, 
42-346,  S97f.  402,  439,  524.  617- 
19. 636, 627, 631, 633-635,  746f,  761, 
89, 805, 812, 832-834, 889,  873,  880 ; 
.f  history,  21,  259,  344. 
ilostratus,  604f.  687,  699,  796. 
inehas,  aon  of  Eleazar,  227 ;  son  of 
Sit,  «ee  Hoptini  and  Phinebas. 
legon,  663. 
oebe,  829f,  883. 

[smcia,  28,  64r^,  68f,  110(.  166, 
59,  290,  381, 385, 426, 438, 462,  460, 
93,  679,  711,  729. 

lenician  Baal,  97,  tea  Baal  of  Tyre ; 
oamogony,  135;  inacriptioui,  34, 
«,  99f,  117. 

xnicians,  27,  53-65,  63,  99,  105, 
.11,  139,  146,  230,  256,  258,  260. 
160,  397-299,  483,  646.  648.  660; 


and  the  Hebrews,  67.  73, 106,  111, 
135, 139. 191. 356, 287, 296-299, 548 ; 
commerce  of.  64f,  63,  111,  256,  297. 
646;  culture  of,  63f,  297;  industries 
of,  54, 106,  111,  191,  297 ;  language 
of,  34, 53, 296, 376 ;  original  home  of, 
27,  53 ;  race,  53 ;  religion,  87.  89. 
2S0,  339f,  375f,  429, 569. 

Phcenix  (person),  161  j  Quacboar),  80S. 

Phoenix,  the,  36a 

Phroortea,  6CL 

Pluj^gia,  66S,  683,  79S.  7M,  867,  8a, 

Phrygian  and  GUIatiau  land,  the,  781, 

867. 

PhrynichtiB,  687> 

Phusis.  683. 

Phygelna,  886. 

Phybcterieo,  335.  719. 

Physioians,  76,  IQI,  110,411,  683.  687, 

^804. 
Physics,  5,  636. 
Physioki^,  364. 
Pianlchi.^. 
Pi-be(teth,614. 

Pictograrddc  writii^,  61-68,  S0. 
Ficts  aod  3cot%  668. 
Piotnree,  628. 

Pie^,  nooB.  19,  355,  36%  878.  878, 
S86,  mi,  418,  466,  489,  47%  884, 

904f. 
Pig, »«  Swine. 

Pigeon,  150, 197,  199,  303,  tee  Dove- 
Pi-bahiroth,  229. 

Pilate,  609,  653f,  656f,  660,  669,  698f, 
722,  727,  734,  740f,  746,  763(,  780- 
782.834. 

lute's  wife,  722. 

IHlgrim,  93,  369,  36l,  387f,  893-394, 
491,  493,  496,  638,  616,  659, 

604.  717.  734,  742,  757,  771. 
Pilgrimage,  87,  103, 178, 178. 188, 210, 

mm  661,  663,  661. 
PilffT^'B  Proffreta,  349,  676,  900. 
Pillar,  191,  269,  297,  306,  396,  402, 

449f,481,  618,653;  inE^b,449f; 

of  cloud.  124.  168.  180,  188.  218, 

389f ;  of  fire,  168,  171.  763 ;  of  salt, 

152f. 

 (figurative).  438,  450,  477,  93L 

 (sacred),  98f ,  105,  135,  128,  131, 

157,  159,  161,  172,  188,  212,  235, 
351,  266,  291,  297f,  301,  310,  312, 
392,  4m,  477,  491,  513,  637,  562. 

Pillar  apostles  (the  Three),  770,  859- 

Pillars  of  heaven,  359;  of  society, 
438,  450;  of  the  earth,  358,  880. 

Pillow,  157,  282, 600. 

Pilot,  407. 

Pindar,  591. 

Pinnacle,  468;  of  the  Temple,  706, 

773. 
Pipe,  577. 
Pipes,  493,  514. 
Piracy,  pirates,  616,  829,  801. 
Pirke  Aboth,  343. 
Pisces  (sign  of  the  Zodiac),  7(Nl. 
FisR^,^  226,  243. 
Piahon,  14a 
Pisidia,  613,  .791,  794. 
Pistaoia  TereUnthus,  607. 
Pit,  162,  291.  306,  380. 408,  446k  453, 

483.  491,611,  638. 633, 93it  m 

Sheol. 
Pitch,  170,  458. 
Pitcher,  264, 284, 417. 
Pitbom.  m  m,  178. 


Pits  of  darkness,  914. 
Flaoe        sanctuary),  146. 
Plague,  tee  Pestilence. 

boils.  276. 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  13, 63, 123, 173-178, 

276,  386,  934f ,  938. 
Plains,  27-30,  32,  65,  110,  234,  258f. 
261,  263,  276, 304, 446, 466. 648.  S64» 
872. 

Planets,  5,  225,  701. 

Plants.  45.  138f,  353. 432, 44%  668. 

Plaster,  m 

Flatea.61. 

Plate,  349. 

Platform.  96,  306,  333,  604. 
Plating  with  metal,  461,  4S1. 
Plato,  6, 185,  591,  593,  630,  68Sf. 
Platonic  Schools,  6,  SOS- 
Platter,  732. 

Play  on  words,  388,  415, 419, 438.  453, 

477,  493,  553,  560,  866. 
Pkyers,  616. 
Playing.  578.  711. 
Pleasure,  411-417.  6S3-63&  886. 

187,  300^  34%  400,  S48,  667. 


Pleiades,  651. 

Pleroma,  866,  916,  »ee  Fnlneaa. 
Pliny  (the  elder),  615,  617,  633,  667, 

931 ;  (the  yonnger).  ^6,  668,  776. 
Plot,  67,  79,  482,  484.  S40,  66%  685. 

771f.  800f,  829. 
Plough,  111,  393,  66a 
Ploughing.  101, 206, 2U,  238»  847,  883, 

4^,  4^,  541,  652,  736. 
Ploughman,  393,  455,  654. 
Pluc£ing  the  eats  of  com,  653. 684, 712. 
Plummet,  311, 455,  459,  563,  677. 
Plunder,  167. 166,  562,  566. 
Plutarch,  667,  763. 
Pluto,  349. 

Poet,  1,  la  3S,  a,  418,  519.  684,  796, 

876. 

Poetioal  form  of  eariiwt  Hehrew 
literature,  44 ;  literature,  48,  341f. 

Poetry,  35,  44f,  572;  Hefaraw.  I.  9, 
18f,  22-24,  93f ,  133,  872f,  601,  647 1 
oharacteristUB  t^,  24 ;  treatment  ol 
Nature  in,  24. 

Poison,  243.  806,  SOOf,  6S3.906. 

Poland,  387. 

Pole,  sacred,  100,  301,  m  Asherah. 
Politarohs,  796,  876. 
PoHticiao,  440,  465,  457,  606. 

Politics,  84,  86,  88. 
Poll  tax,  79. 

Pollntion,  sm  Defilement. 
Polyandry,  241. 
Polybius,  266. 

Pdyoarp,  894f,  657f,  744,  874,  877, 

906,  m ;  Epistle  of.  668. 
Pcdycrates  (of  Ephesus),  744. 
Polydsmtaiism,  348- 
Polygamy,  67,  106.  287,  274,  299,  621, 


P<dythei8m.  61,  8^  184f,  137,  ^ 
837,  619,  983;  irflnael^  anoeators, 
13a 

Pomegiaaates,  loa  133, 191. 
Pompeii,  618,  657,  783. 
Pcnuprins,  see  Pompey. 
PompOT,  342.  366,  ml,  608,  632,  704. 
Fool.  %  386.  388,  423.  469,  666.  760; 

of  Siloam,  104 ;  the  lower,  461 ;  the 

old,  461f . 

Poor,  the,  2,  67f,  79.  88f,  94. 104, 112, 
181, 199,  206, 308.  311,  388, 371, 332, 
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340. 351,362, 369, 372, 376, 377-379, 
303,395, 4O&-408, 436,439, 444, 447, 
456, 549-553, 559. 568,57 1. 580,62 If, 
629,  637,  649,  659.  693,  696f,  704, 
TlOf,  717,  729.  732.  736f,  796,  842, 
904-906 ;  in  s|drit,  660,  704,  737- 

Popo  (poet),  24. 

Pope,  the,  8. 

Poplar,  lUO.  394,  473. 

Poppeea,665. 

Popularity,  413f. 

Porch,  297,  698,  IBS,  780,  7SS. 

Porcapine,  447. 

Porphjny,  522,  682. 

Forpoue,  porpoise  skina.  lS9t. 

Fort,  29.  299,  791,  793,  796. 

PcHl«nts  of  the  end,  696,  738. 

Porters,  S25f,  332. 

Portico,  106,  289. 

Foru8,l&44. 

Foaeidw,  6. 

Poaeidomos,  633. 

Posterity,  150,  390. 

Posts,  61,  337,  339,  354. 

Pot,  306,  383,  415,  508,  SI3, 584  j  of 
matuia,  161. 

Potash,  364. 

PothinnB,  595. 

Potipbar.  162f. 

Pot^eid,  365,  484- 

Potter,  111,  139,  176.  464,  482,  484, 
561,  825. 

Potter's  field,  722,  778 ;  wheel,  484. 
Pottery,  36, 98, 484,  see  Earthraware. 
Pouch,  101,  191,  tee  Kreaatplate- 
Pound,  116f,  738. 

Poverty,  31,  199,  203f,  312,  377,  393. 

403f,  447,  631,  636,  68B,  696,  736, 

836,842,  853. 
Power.  688,  786,  885,  007. 
 (angelio  order),  tee  Principalities 

and  powers. 
Powers  of  the  agt  to  dome,  898. 
Prasfect,  613. 

Fratorian  guard,  804,  872f . 
Pnetorium,  698,  762,  872  ;  of  Herod, 

801,  872. 
Prtetora,  614,  796. 
Prairie,  587. 

PraiM  of  Ood,  96,  106, 180,  Sltf.  839, 
333, 370,  384f,  418,  440f,  459, 463f. 
470, 686, 643, 780, 789, 808, 829, 900. 

Praise  of  Wisdom,  the,  341,  397-402. 

Pmyer,  51,  73,  76, 78, 93, 96, 100, 106, 
181,  159f,  172,  174.  187.  183,  306, 
340,  272,  274.  380,  811,  316-319, 
330,  S33f,  348,  357,  370, 377f,  381f, 
893,  414f,  418,  437,  448,  454,  463, 
469,  472,  498-500,  60S,  607f,  524, 
6S0f,  557f,  567,  586,  620,  623, 
631,  641,  643,  647f,  650,  664f,  669, 
688,  692, 695f,  706f,  715f,  718,  721, 
729, 732, 737, 740, 769-761, 768, 773, 
778, 781, 783,788, 791, 793, 804, 819, 
824f,  827,  829,  838,  842,  844f,  849, 
859,  863f,  866,  867f,  870-875,  878- 
880,  882f,  882,  900.  907,  910,  920, 
832-934. 

Freaching,  634, 704, 783, 812, 826,833f , 

840,  850,  870,  873,  879,  907,  829 ; 

in  Hades,  810f. 
Preaching  of  Peter,  595,  658. 
Precious  stones,  111,  189,  191,  860, 

468,  930,  934,  938,  942. 
Predestination,  404, 406, 476, 484, 824, 

858,  863,  Me  Foreoidination. 
Prediclani,  48,  88,  460,  462-465,  470, 


601, 608, 515, 523, 557, 577, 687. 606, 

647,  684,  694,  701.  721.  725f,  731, 

734, 739-742, 757, 758, 762, 780, 793, 

789.  802,  914,836. 
FredioUve  prophecy,  tee  Prophecy, 

predictive  element  in. 
Pie-ezistenoe  of  Christ,  tee  Christ, 

Fre-existenoe  of;  of  the  Messiah, 

743;  ofthesODl.  754. 
Prefect,  626. 
Prenatal  sin,  754. 

Preparation  for  the  Passover,  103, 

105,  653 ;  for  the  Sabbath,  1 17, 689, 
741. 

Pre-prophetic  religion,  81. 
Presbyters,  646,  653,  798,  868,  881, 
911,  929. 

Presence  of  God  (of  Yahweh),  104- 

106,  125,  131,  169,  198,  876,  618t 
521,  566.  865,  938. 

Present,  tee  Gift. 

Present,  the,  835. 

Press,  545f,  563,  tee  Wineprees. 

Presnmption,  703,  790. 

Prev,  166,  546,  548,  650,  5^,  565f. 

Pride,  227,  868,  362,  409,  436^440, 
493f,  506,  514,  626f,  538,  552,  664f, 
567,  610,  629,  827,  861,  883,  902, 
905.  924. 

Pnene,  798. 

Priest  soothsayer,  100,  106. 

Priest,  the  anointed,  192,  189. 

Priestess,  216, 876,  930. 

Priesthood,  47,  85,  107,  136.  129f, 
148,  165,  191-193,  195,  215,  221, 
332,  237,  354,  376,  389,  384f,  300, 
846,  535.  636,  673,  577.  S66f^  735, 
7^  893-894,  900. 

Priest-kinff,  113,  148f. 

Priestly  Ueasing,  149,  SOI,  317.  870, 
374.384. 

PriertilyOod^S7,47f.  78, 103, 109, 112, 
116, 118, 135-127, 129-131, 133, 135, 
168,  175,  213,  346f.  288,  293,  296, 
312,  336,  341,  473,  480,  518f,  686, 
687;  and  Deuteronomy,  47,  129, 
841 ;  and  Ezekiel,47, 128, 341, 618f ; 
and  Ezra's  Reformation,  37. 48,  78, 
129 ;  and  the  Law  of  Holiness,  48, 
130,  186;  characteristics  of,  48, 
125f,  135,  138,  143,  145,  151,  164; 
composite  character  of,  48,  129; 
date  of,  48,  126f,  128,  213,  480; 
ecclesiastical  interests  of,  131,  313; 
fundamental  ideas  of.  131.  168; 
historical  value  of,  168, 213  ;  intro- 
duction of,  46,  129 ;  origin  of,  48, 
139 ;  style  of,  35, 48 ;  valne  of,  213. 

Priests,  20,  57,  67,  73-78,  82,  84-86, 
88,  94,  99-101,  103-109,  llSf,  121, 
124,  127,  131,  148,  168,  170,  173, 
178, 182-184. 188f,191-193,196-206, 
209f,  212,  215-217,  222,  228,  232, 
238f,  241,  346,  251,  268,  274f,  277- 
279,  283,  288f,  293,  296,  308,  310, 
3I2,3l4-317,818-321,325-827,329f, 
332,  334,  343f,  368,  389f,  392.  395, 
397.  399,  405,  414,  427,  455,  467. 
469f,  474,  479.  482,  485f.  496-499, 
501,  503.  513,  618-521.  634f,  538- 
640.  544f,  547.  553,  569,  561.  570, 
672,  574f,  578,  583-587.  607-609. 
620f,  634,  683,  694,  708,  718,  726, 
732,  747.  752,  754,  761,  781,  788, 
788,  829,  893,  896.  900,  910.  929; 
Aarouic  106,  124,  126,  129,  191, 
193,  215,  376,  288.  392,  316,  586 1 


and  Lerites.  47.  75f.  79,  106,  134. 
137.  129,  131,  209,  215,  217,  2311. 
250,  288,  308,  314,  316f,  3l9f.  336. 
473,  618,  686;  and  propbata,  65, 
303.  427, 479;  oooMcmtiaD  of.  1S4. 
191-183,  196,  301,  a04f,  309,  StS. 
277,  318;  dress  of,  lOOf,  104,  191. 
194,  200f,  205f,  217,  326,  368.  519. 
545 ;  dues  of,  98, 106,  134,  179. 19?^ 
300-^.  209f,  316,  8S3,  S3S.  33^. 
274,306,488,  520,  620-633;  dnbti 
of,  75,  85,  100.  105-107,  100,  13». 
173,  192,  197-206,  208.  278f,  343, 
892,  405,  620.  570.  713  ;  estates  of. 
134, 229, 520f ;  holiness  of,  ine.  fCO, 
202,  309,  518;  legal  and  ritad 
deciaioDS  of ,  12 1 , 303f .  2 12, 23S,  396, 
455,  497,  520,  538.  572,  574.578; 
Levitioal,  106,  124,  128,  315,  i3S. 
238.  250,  269,  369,  393,  319.  S36f, 
618f,  586 ;  maintenance  oC. 99, 13T; 
massacre  of,  383,  382,  474,  406; 
mourning  of,  202,  309;  noo-Itfr- 
itical,  67, 76, 106, 108, 193. 315.  S69t 
289, 293, 296, 3 16;  of  Hi^  Plaas.;3i, 
139,  238, 276,  312.  519 ;  rsstcioliaM 
for,  302,  200,  519;  nafaolnMBB  «f. 
209 ;  Zadokite,  139.  191.  308,  30*. 
215,  483,  518f,  573,  576. 

Priests,  heathen,  51,  S7,73f.  163. 165, 
171, 191,238,3O8,313.4SO,5OT,S00i 
630-683, 635,  783,  867.  S9T. 

PrinuBval  man,  356,  tee  Pint  Uaa, 
the. 

Primitive  religion.  83f,  389. 638-633. 
Prince,  72,  78,  78,  113,  147. 301, 3K 

221,  228,  252,  285,  288.  383,  38T. 

382.  405,  409,  416,  430,  433,  433i. 

446,  450,  456f,  458,  463,  467.  4»6. 

498f,  502,  612,  519f.  524,  528,  531. 

537,  539f,  542,  558,  566,  569,  571, 

660,  738 ;  of  the  power  of  die  av. 

851;  of  the  sanctuary.  317;  of  tk3 

world,  759;  the  («.&  the  HTi— 'ilil 

530;  tbe(mBMacisl),96.sa3,51*- 

631. 

Princes,  ie.  angels,  463,  5S1,  716: 
of  theKtng^ataoo,  133f ;  tiba^ 4iSb 

Princess,  170,  396,  491.  499.  6S8. 
Prindpalitiee  and  powers,  4S%  83i 

834,  651,  864f,  867,  870,  911. 
Principality,  924. 

Printing.  6,  43 ;  invention  of,  586. 
Priscilla,  796f,  818.  830.  848.  889. 
Prison,  72, 76f,  163, 310. 391, 395, 459. 

462,  776.  782,  790,  795,  815.  8» 

871,  897.  900. 
Prisoner.  1 10, 168,  356.  486. 6iX  6U> 

613,  698,  731f,  796,  800,  80^  SOi 

899. 

Private  letter.  603.  801,  931f. 

Prize.  841,  874,  885. 

Problem  of  evil,  395 ;   of  raffsrisk. 

46,  47.  93, 344f,  349f.  368,  413,  &^ 
Procession,  104f,  388.  334,  377.  3tt 

467,  464,  468.  481,  8S0. 
Proconsuls,  618,  680,  655,  709.  711. 

786f,  801. 
Procuraton,  1 17, 609f,  613f.  653, 6S5- 

657,  741,  774,  786,  801. 
Prodigal  son,  438,  593f ,  735.  834. 
Profanation,  139,  618,  583,  S37. 
Promise.  96,  151.  178,  441,  488,  50f 

781,  784.  788,  821,  804.  887,  mU 

884f,  897-899. 
Promised  Land,  683. 
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PiomiMs  of  Ood,  136, 129,  144.  146f, 

148f,  15df,  316,  360,  375,  380,  388. 

3B0,  468,  472,  554,  668, 567.  668,  TBI. 

805-807.  821,  860,  SSef,  868.  8e7f. 

000,  905,  did. 
Proof  texts,  4. 

Property,  113f,  185f,  287,  23a  405, 
413,  646-648,  706,  767. 

Ptophsoy,  Ohrutun,  595.  645-648. 
7%  eoe,  612.  827,  8ti-B45,  866, 881, 
919, 928,  940. 

 Hebrew.  1.  II,  19,  24f,  38,  45^, 

82,  86-92,  96,  100,  108,  130f,  426- 
43ft  606f,  523.  547,  561,  691,  726, 
763f,  mf  90ef,  914f,  934;  a 
spintoftl  uUerpratktion  of  bistwy, 
11. 25 ;  ft  vision  of  disaster  uid  dV 
livennce,  ^-429 ;  achieves  its  own 
fulfilment,  306;  and  apocalyptic, 
la  40,  48,  431;  and  divination,  239, 
42Bf.  661 1  ud  ewhatolog7,  89,  91f. 
06,  437-439 ;  and  history,  11 ;  and 
idolatry,  I30f ;  and  patnotism,  86  ; 
and  politios,  45 ;  and  revelation, 
42fr-430 ;  and  ritnal,  11,  45,  89,  92, 
06,  107,  131:  and  the  monarchy, 
426 ;  ceKation  of,  38 ;  change 
effected  in,  by  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  91,  424;  committed  to 
writing.  45,  424,  489f,  547,  572; 
oonditional  character  of,  557  ;  oon- 
aonmiaUon  in  Christ,  430;  oon- 
to^oua  character  of,  282 ;  declara- 
tion of  God's  will,  11,  19,  24,  107 ; 
editorial  expansions  of,  48,  424f ; 
ethical  character  of,  11,  19,  45,  88f, 
99,  427f ;  fulfilment  of,  11,  429,  432. 
70S,  737,  758,  763,  779;  in  the 
Northern  kingdom,  45,  ^6f ;  in  the 
Soathem  kingdom,  45f,  427 ;  in- 
novating character  of,  427  ;  inainra- 
tion  of,  19,  427,  429f,  909 ;  inter- 
imtaticm  of,  42T,  914;  non-fulfil- 
ment of,  11,  S14 ;  ot  judgment,  45, 
06, 434, 427, 569-671 ;  of  restoration, 
46, 89, 96,  ^ ;  of  the  happy  future, 
431;  oral,  45,  43A;  poetical 
elements  in,  25, 424, 579 ;  predictive 
dements  in.  11. 10.  46^  89,  247,  427, 
456,  523,  567;  prevision  of  judg- 
ment based  on  ethical  oonviotions. 
45,  88,  428;  psychology  of,  428, 
430,  451.  475f,  478,  4^-485.  487 : 
riw  (tf,  107, 127,  426;  neul  teaeh- 
ing  of,  45,  88f,  106;  Knine  of,  650 ; 
trutb  of,  430. 

Fropbesying,  650,  842. 

Prophet,  tbe,',761,  763.  784. 

 the  did,  201. 

Prophet's  staff,  306. 

Prophetess,  75,  112,  181,  261,  291, 
305,  312,  332. 

Pro^etic  consoiousnea,  430,  451, 
47&f,  484f,  487f,  647. 

 ecstasy,  34,  66,  70,  85,  107,  157, 

219,  277^  429f,  442,  462,  47B,  483, 
50S-505,  507,  516,  518, 546, 583, 805 ; 
induced  by  food,  157 ;  indooed  by 
musio.  66,  70, 157, 278,  306. 

 guilds.  69.  74. 107,  109. 

 literatore,  19,  45-48,  424f,  5^ ; 

anonymous,  48,  42i ;  authenticity 
of.  canonisation  of,  36;  com- 
ponte  character  of,  9,  48,  424; 
oomiption  oi  text,  426;  literal^ 
oharaotanstica  of,  34f;  post-exilio 
revision  ol,  48,  434,  665,660;  pro- 


duced in  ecstasy,  24  ;  spirits. ility 

of,  25 ;  tlwory  of  Maccabean  clt- 

meuts  in,  ^  468. 
Prophetic  movement,  8^  68f,  07, 107f ■ 
 order,  107,  437,  576;  wigin  of, 

436. 

 party,  45,  97.  313. 

Prophetic  perfect,  36,  448. 

Prophetism,  81. 

Prophete,  Canaanite,  107. 

 Christian,  606,  643,  645-648.  710, 

789,  791,  794,  799,  834.  845,  8(>4- 
866,  883,  919,  922,  926f,  935,  940. 

 (of  Israel),  lOf.  13,  IS),  24,  31,  38, 

40,  45-48,  51,  66,  71-:h.  70f,  S'.i-ir.'., 
95-97,  99,  101.  lOSf,  HTfK114, 
127,  135,  153, 166, 183,  102,  19l!,  I'l'l, 
237-239,  245,  247,  257,  263,  27r,, 
277f,  282,  288,  296f,  300,  302,  :VH- 

807,  317,  320f,  329,  332,  341, 
346,  361,  370,  380,  38fi,  388f,  411), 
418.  424-432.  436f,  440,  443,  4ur>f, 
462-464,  474,  478H8a  483.  48r>f. 
489,  497,  499,  601-608,  505.  SOH/. 
617,  623, 535,  538,  542,  54ft-550,  557. 
569,  561,  572f,  576,  578,  5?2f,  ml, 
618f,  624,  637,  639,  mX,  (1^3, 
704,  710f.  718,  730.  722,  728,  731- 
733,  742,  752f,  759,  761,  T80-7t*2, 
784f,  791,  801-805,  82G,  Ml,  890, 

808,  906,  930,  935;  and  Clirist,  11, 
13f.  429f,  442,  46ft  005,  (Wl,  (.701, 
736,  780f,  785,  789,  802,  846,  SSHi; 
and  history,  11,  46,  96,  247  ,  427 ; 
and  kinra,  69,  71-76,  332,  420.  535, 
608;  and  music,  66,  70,  157,  278, 
305,  317;  and  priestn,  85,  202,  427, 
479 ;  and  prophets  of  neiphbourinK 
nations,  428;  and  sacrifice,  ll5f,  tKI, 
379,  414,  437,  4TOf.  550,  562,  573, 
714;  and  aeers,  107,  277,  428;  and 
the  coitus,  45,  74f.  89,  107-  475,  480, 
518-620,  644,  650f;  and  tho 

45,  K)6.  131,  329.  370,  594,  661.  CM, 
704,  826;  as  watchmen,  451,  5o:i, 
567 ;  call  of,  476 ;  Cmmmi  of,  88, 679 ; 
conservatism  of,  88;  ooaraer,  69; 
degeneracy  of,  455,  463,  479,  ia5 ; 
disciples  of,  74,  424,  i:!!!.  142f,  19f,), 
672f ;  doctrine  of  a  Mesniah,  81),  1)6, 
166,  380,  443,  445,  la^,  501.  '.77, 
688,  736,  7eof;  doctrine  of  tlod, 
11,  19,  45,  87-92,  96,  107,  427,  ie<)f, 
440,  475,  502-504,  53.''i,  r>5(i  "sW; 
dress  of,  305,  450,  583,  682 :  wcliat- 
ology  of,  89,  96,  166,  427-429,  5b2; 
&lse,  11,  485,  see  False  propiiftH; 
in  the  time  of  Saul,  66,  85,  107, 
377f.  426.  4SI& ;  individual] bid  of.  11, 
475,- 488,  501,  STfl,  510f,  515;  iti- 
dividiiality  of,  12*;,  430;  in-^i'iiu- 
tion  of,  19,  2.37,  239,  343,  378,  12;if. 
431,  504,  559,  686;  literary  char- 
acter of,  18,  24f,  437,  601,  {36,  547  ; 
iiiensage  of,  11,  19,  24,  45,  88-02, 
431,  460.  474-476,  501-503,  :>.''">; 
iiioiii-tlieiBni  of,  19.  69,  97,  425'.  IV7, 
556,  618;  nationalUm  of,  11, 
optimism  (MF, 432;  psHtoral  functiuiis 
<At  603,  60S;  patriotism  of,  25.  e5, 
277;  persecution  of,  72f,  427,  136, 
730,  785;  perHonality  of,  430;  i)fH- 
simism  of,  432,  483,  487;  predict 
Christ,  668,  802;  profeesional,  277, 
305,  553,  582;  psychical  char- 
aoteristios  of,  377f,  438-49ft  476- 
478.  488,  467*  546;  cwoid  Mr 


message  in  writing,  46,  424,  431, 
489f,  547,  572 ;  schools  of  Che,  tee 
Prophetic  guilds;  social  teaching 
of  11,  45,  88f,  97,  113,  187,  20C 
361^  389.  431,  559-561;  statesmen, 
35.  45,  71-73.  89,  113, 426,  436,  474f, 
486f ,  489-491 ;  symbolic  actions  of, 
73,  300,  460,  482,  484,  491,  4^,  504- 
606,  506;  teaching  of,  99,  121,  259. 
399.  424f.  436,  440f,  476,  603f,  636, 
672,  930;  nniveraaliam  <rf,  80,  91f. 
476,  624;  vebiolea  of  Divine  rev- 
ebition.  239,  247,  343,  426.  431, 
660,936. 

Prophets  of  tiieTyrian  Baal(Melkart), 

aft74,  aoaf . 

 tiia,  iA.  BBoond  dinsini  in  Old 

Teetament,  37f,  121,  532. 
—  former,  37f.  131 ;  latter,  37,  43, 

121. 

Pnmtiation,  706,  810,  eSOf.  917. 

Pro^amaritans,  461.  460,  471- 

Prose  and  verse,  22f . 

Ptoselytee,  2ia  218,  230,  233,  446, 468, 
616, 621,  624/,  641,  701,  764,  77a  778, 
783,  792,  817f,  861.  889 ;  of  lions, 
31". 

Prosperity.  88,  96,  153,  225,  235,  269, 
321,  351,  374, 377f,  394, 408, 415, 436, 
463f.  467-47ft  473,  478-480,  488f, 
4Slf,  610f,  514.  516f,  540,  545f,  554, 
660f,  573,  576,  582,  622f ,  66ft  701 ; 
of  the  righteous,  257,  345,  351,  353, 
369f.  376,  384,  389,  399,  401,  413, 428, 
437 ;  of  the  wicked,  47.  346,  365- 
359,  386.  389,  483,  687. 

Prostitotion.  343,  638,  541,  640,  66ft 
770. 

Protectorates,  614. 

Proui^  the,  275,  393,  396,  671. 

Provender,  457. 

Proverbs,  45,  93,  234,  341f,  34a  353, 
355, 381,  397f ,  406,  408,  412, 416,  466, 
61ft  707.  884. 

 Book  of,  19, 24f,  93, 341-345, 397- 

41ft  543 ;  aim  of,  93 ;  uialysie  of,  9, 
93,  341f.  397;  autbwship  of,  341f, 
397 ;  conditions  presuppOMd  in,  341f, 
397f ;  contents  of,  ftS;  date  of,  93, 
341f,  397f;  general  diaracter,  93, 
342,  344,  397;  language  of,  388; 
literary  characteristics  of,  24,  344, 
398 :  possible  Greek  influence  on, 
341f,  307,  407  \  relatd<m  to.Sol(Hnon. 
9,  46,  341f,  307.  407. 

Providenoe,  96,  219,  384,  343,  346. 348, 
357f,  36ft  363,  366,  88ft  304f.  417, 
433,  634f ,  664. 

Province,  61,  71.  77,  338. 33ft  412, 713. 

Proving  the  spizits.  646^  834. 843,  845, 
919. 

Prudence,  407f ,  710. 
Pruning,  43ft  758f . 

Psalm,  316,  362,  366,  559,  562,  870;  in 
Book  of  Jonah,  556f ;  in  Habakkuk, 
56fr-668;  ui  Nahum.  564. 

 the  twenty-second,  377 ;  influence 

on  Gospel  narrative,  372,  698,  722, 
763;  not  Messianic^  373;  qnoted  by 
.Teeus,  372,  e98f. 

Psalmists,  51. 

Psalmody,  106,  316. 

Psalms,  Babylonian,  61. 

Psalms,  Book  of,  9,  44,  93f,  316,  341, 
366-396,  397f,  403 ;  a  Vtvy^  book 
of  hunuuiity.  03 ;  and  David.  9,  44, 
S41.  411,  4l!8,  482,  770;  and  the 
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Futtateaofa,  866C:  and  nopbets, 
93, 341;  and  the  Psalme  of  Bolrauon, 
368 ;  AramuBmii  in,  36T,  376.  3d5 ; 
arrangement  of,  3d6;  attitude  to 
GentiXu,  360.  371f;  attitude  to 
BocriBoe,  370^  374,  379,  381f ;  ooUeo- 
tioDS  in,  44,  367f ;  date  of,  44,  341, 
368 ;  diviBion  into  five  books,  866 ; 
doctrine  of  God  in,  93f,  367-370, 376, 
389f,  3&4-396 ;  doctrine  of  immor- 
taUty  in,  94,  369-371,  376,  d78f,  381, 
385f,  392,  386 ;  dootnne  of  num  in, 
860-^71,  375,  395;  doxologies  in, 
366,  379,  385,  396;  ethice  in,  3d9f; 
imi^eoations  in,  93,  370,  377,  391; 
itB  ^laoe  in  worship,  93,  106 ;  Mee- 
nanic  doctrine  in,  M,  372f ;  musical 
terms  in,  367,  373 ;  nationalism  of, 
93f,  371f ;_  ^nnanent  value  of,  93, 
368:  precipitate  of  experience,  93; 
problem  of  suffering  in,  47,  93,  369  ; 
reaurreotion  in,  94 ;  theology  of,  44, 
03f,  368-373;  title  of,  366;  transla- 
tion into  Gr«dc,  366;  imiTMialism 
of,  371f.  378,  38a 
Fsalmft,  Chriatiui,  606 ;  in  Christian 
worship,  647 ;  in  the  sense  of  Haeio- 

Sapfa%  742 :  of  Stdomon.  35,  S68, 
l,4U,434f. 
Psalms,  dSf,  131,  180,  340f,  897,  522. 
660f,  805 ;  acrostic,  376,  377f,  SPlf, 
396;  and  Naturo,  13.  3®.  375,  377, 
384, 389f ;  and  the  Law,  40^  131, 341, 
877,  383f ;  coUective  theory  of,  368 ; 
oomponte,  366,  374,  377-379,  382- 
384,  387,  381.  393;  dates  of,  44,  93, 
841 ;  Davidio,  44,  341.  366-366,  381, 
696;  Elohistio,  366f,  375,  379,  391 ; 
BBidiatological,  94,  371  \  f<v  the  ohut 
mundan,  373 ;  imitative  character 
of,  341;  in  what  sense  secondary 
literature,  93, 341 ;  language  of.  341 : 
literary  character  of ,18 ;  liturgical 
alterations  in,  868 :  BlaoMtbean,  341, 
866,  868,  874,  876f,  379f.  383-386, 
390-392,  896,  679;  Mea(nAoi(^  94. 
871-374,  380,  385,  387,  392 ;  number 
of,  366;  numeration  of,  366;  of 
Asaph.  21.  366f;  of  Ascent,  367, 
8931;  of  sons  of  £orah,366f;  orphan, 
366,  379 ;  penitential,  93,  378,  881f ; 
[jilgrim,  dfflj  381,  387,  383f:  pre- 
exUic,  341,  368:  post-exilia  44,  93, 
341,  367f ;  relation  to  ^itoMcy,  46, 
93 ;  religious  ezperienoe  rraeoM  in, 
46,  93.  131,  341,  372 :  Toligioua  nine 
of,  93,  368:  royal,  SO.  8iS7f ;  trtles 
of,  341,  366f,  3T3. 
Psalter,  tee  Psalnas,  Book  of. 
Psaltery.  316,  366,  626. 
PsammeUchuB,  eo,  79. 
Pseudepigmpha,  603,  618. 
Pseudo-Aroteaa,  19. 
Pseudo-Methodius,  711. 
Pseodonymtty,  433,  60S,  606. 
Pseudonymous  litemtnre,  60S,  661. 
Psychic  powers,  43&,  430. 
PsycbokiKy,  206,  809,  845,  353f,  421, 
m,  436^451,  476,  478, 4BS,  488, 630; 
of  prophecy,  428, 430- 
Ptolenuus  (Aocho),  28f,  660,  682,  799. 
Ptolemies,  the,  62,  79f;  94,  116,  496, 

500,  526,  531.  614. 
Ptolemy  (geographer),  ITOi 
Ptolemy  andlneopafera,  840. 
Ptoteny  I.  (Soter),  62,  78,  624.  S31 ; 
n.  (FUIadalphta),  40,  68,  78.  fi84 
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631 ;  in._(EuerRetea),  62,  79,  SZi. 
532,  740;  IV.  (Philopater),  62,  T9i, 
414,416,  624,  532;  V.  {Emphanee), 
80, 414. 416, 524. 632 ;  and  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Autioohus,  532;  VI. 
(Phnometor),  524, 683f ;  VII.  (Euer- 
getea  II.),  524,  528,  74a 

Ptolemy  Eukalros,  388;  Lathyrus, 
608;  Phvsoon,  532;  son-in-Uw  of 
Simon  Maocabeeus,  606. 

Puah,  266. 

614 :  wtKb,  612. 
lleatoia. 


Public  buili 
Publicans,  tee 
Publhis,  804. 
Pahru,  839. 
Pnkudu,494. 
Pul,  tee  Tiglath-Pileser. 
Pnl  (Is.  Ixvi.  19),  478.  m  Put 
Pulasati,  Pumsati,  26,  66»  987,  $ee 

Fhilisdnee. 
Pulpit,  129,  833. 
Pulse,  526. 

Punishments,  46,  75-77,  SO,  118f,  15a 
153,  231,  245,  347.  252,  263.  275,  315, 
320, 346, 355, 3d».  393, 398, 427f,  432- 
434,  437,  440.  454,  456,  46If,  467, 
472f,  479^,  487,  494,  505f,  511, 
530,  53&-M1,  544,  546,  548-552,  564, 
5a9f.  S62. 576. 584.  6B7, 618, 629, 693, 
765,  802,  820,  850, 853,  Bffl,  914,  919, 
940. 

]Pur,  338. 

Pure  in  heart.  188. 664,  7(M. 

PoieatotT,  4S1, 835.   

Punfication,  161.  177,  904,  906.  322, 
228,  250,  283,  806,  316,  334,  3S7,  354, 
382,  436, 439, 441, 479, 5131, 517, 582, 
584, 587,  622.  633,  642. 698,  727,  747- 
748,895,889.  . 

Purim,  tee  Faaat  of  Fvmn. 

Puritans,  14. 

Purity,  188,  664f.  682,  704,  746,  887, 
696,  887,  889,  904,  908f,  830:  oere- 
monU,  m  S40,  616,  S8S,  618, 
621,  624,  7(4, 885 ;  SBZoal,  IM  Chas- 
tity. 

Purple,  64,  I8&-191. 
Put,  473,  613f,  565, 571. 
Puteoli.  616,  804. 

Putting  the  branch  to  the  nOM.  COT. 
Pygmalion,  302. 

Pyramids,  52, 146, 169,  848, 616. 

Pyre,  467. 

^venees,  616. 

lVrrhus.788. 

I^hagoras,  6,  729- 

Pythagoreans,  608. 

Python,  460. 

Python  (Binrit  of  divinaoon),  7B6. 

Q,  t.e.  non-Maroan  source  used  by 
Mt.  and  Lk.,  14,  692,  672,  675-678, 
700;  an  early  Palestinian  doeumenl^ 
678;  Mid  the  Logia  of  Mt.. 672, 700; 
contents  of,  676-678 ;  date  of,  14 ; 
impossibili^  of  leoonstmetion,  677 ; 
mainly  oompoeed  of  sayings  of  Jesus, 
14,  672,  700;  oid«r  (rf  seetions  beet 
preserved  in  lik.,  677 ;  relation  to 
Mk.,  672,  678 ;  reproduction  of,  by 
Mk.,  676-67G^  686;  reprod action 
by  Mt.,  14,  688.  676-678,  TOO;  re- 
luotka  by  Uc..  M,  602,  m 


Qahal.714. 

Quqar,  m  Karkar ;  battle  of,  80^ 
<)Hqiasa  toMriptini,  94ft  8(81. 


•rS,43. 

iddush,  663. 

ina  rtiytlun.sMLameDtaittoa  ihrdnn. 
oheleth.  4U-413. 41W17,  MS  Sock- 

siastes. 

Quadratus,  Apology  of,  SS6u 
~    ils,  181,  213,  2l8f . 
"  era,  177,  638.  706- 
,  26a  326,  466»  689. 
416. 

leciman  uunUoMWJ,  498. 

83a 
ite,U6. 
,temion,  790. 
.train,  23. 406-406. 
Qoattuorriri,  614. 
Que,  66. 

Queen,  466.  665.  8Q1 ;       biida.  4I8-. 
of  heaven,  90,  SU,  tfOb  401f;  ti 
Sheba.  290.  319. 
QaMn  motheT,  73f .  296.  301, 48^ 
( inendung  the  spirit,  045,  878: 
iet  in  the  land,  (he.  378,  «S|; 
ietism,  406. 
ince,  quince  tree,  490l 
lini-Seztine  Council.  666. 
neoniom  NerauB, 
Qutn^lian,  667. 

Cuirinim,  76B.  796f;  oeMOB  mim, 
612,  654,  667,  726f,  788. 

duirinus,  63a 

Quiver,  393, 466. 567{. 

QooWaons  from  OM  Tiiliiinwi,4M; 
bon  the  Old  Tattanml  in  the  New 
Testament,  4,  861.  S7S.  SIM.  Sn, 
453.  456.  582,  542,  587,  OSl.  M3.  «eB. 
693-696,  688f,  700-70,  TOCf.  TQM. 
712, 71^  717, 733,  TSBf .  738,  748.7SS, 

785,  7STf,  780f.  768.  778-181.  TBi 

786,  7B2f ,  804-806,  flOBh  81T.  81»-«tL 
833,835-627,  saB,833-«86k84a^8IB- 
847,  851.  868-655,  SBU.  8601.  8»- 
80a  901-810^  816.828.  SOL 

IU.188. 
Raamah,  618. 

Baamaes  (SamemaK  tttt,  9K 
Rabfaa,448. 

Rabbah  (onital  of  Ammoo),  14S^m 
966,  388,        6U,  648. 

Babbinicliteratare,618;  eGlioolB.80B: 
theokigy,  S.  401,  754:  eiiiiiiM,  0, 
805,  eW  ;  tradition.  806, 8QB. 

Babbinism,  91,  706. 84L 

Kabbis.  121, 169f,  406,  600.  68Q[,  Otf. 
637.  696,  698,  701.  TO6-T0T,  710- 
712,  715f,  719,  721, 789,  739. 

Rabbnla.  586,  6(H. 

Rab-mag,  491. 

Rabsaria,  the,  3ia 

Babebakeb,  71.  SlOf.  40. 

Raca,706. 

Races,  841.  e«& 

Rachel,  63.  65,  180,  16ft  1681.  Ml. 

164f.  214.  874,  488;  aapalabn  ef. 

161, 165, 278,488. 

 tribes,  161. 18ft  948t 

Racial  charactsristifleof  the  Hriaia  I, 

19;  pride  of  the  Hebmr^nh 
Racing,  e4L 
HaRtia,ei3. 
Rafts,  897. 
Bags,  480: 
Ragnel,  see  ReneL 

Rahab  (chaos  maoater).  86ft  SSft  9BM. 
40ft  4S6C,  486;  belnn  oft  SS; 

(S^TPMeftW^iL 
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ihab  of  Jeriobo,  S60,  TOl,  QOS. 

lid,  Taiden,  286.  411,  S66. 

ument,  1C7,  733,  S36,  Clothee, 

GrUTDflUta. 

UD,  13,  37,  20,  31,  78, 118, 125. 137, 
136, 143,  144, 147, 166, 172.  236,  242, 
392,  298,  dOQf,  329,  360,  362f,  372, 
384,  390.  383. 406,  406,  417.  439,  463, 
168,  616,  S45,  fifiO-6S2,  fiOlf,  580,  584, 
r06,  730,  907,  934 ;  ftnmer.  Ul.  236, 
388.  406.  4BT,  473,  479,  646,  906; 
latter,  111,  236,  406,  478f.  662.  906. 
—  ohann,  292,  300. 
linbow,  134, 145,  604.  931. 
tiny  scMon,  27f,  111,  329,  42a 
oflin  cakes,  99,  m,  448,  537. 
OBing  from  the  dewl,  347,  302,  306f, 
J09, 587,  700,  730,  756-757,  788. 
lifliiu,  420. 

im,  24.  52.  95,  104,  164,  150,  ISO- 
LDS, aOOf,  211.  217,  838,  243,  280, 
>29,  sea  662,  799. 
aa  and  the  be-eoat,  vision  of  the, 
132.  529. 

on'B  horn.  183.  211,  316,  327 ;  skin, 

J15. 

anah,  31,  66,  70,  261.  274f,  377,  282, 
»4,  444,  488,  401. 
jnathaim  Zophim,  374. 
iinath-lehi,  368. 

LineBes  II.,  56,      106, 1!^,  160-171, 
345,  248  450;  III.,  S6f. 
unman-Nirari  III.,  60. 
•moth  Ammon,  33. 
anoth-Otlead,  60-71.  76,  304,  307- 
tmpart,  665,  738. 

inaom,  361,  361f,  463.  467,  471,  643, 
m.  666,  004,  620,  838,  883. 
.pe  of  the  Sabine  women,  270. 
kphmti  (painter),  603. 
i-^am,  flSToS,  71*  310, 440. 
tabi,  172. 

^veoB,  142,  144,  302.  964,  4S8,  670, 
r33. 

•w  flesh,  ice,  177. 
■zor,  71,  606. 
iader,  the, 

■adinfT.  170,  456. 400, 487 ;  and  writ. 
ng,617. 

nper,  272,  440,  554,  760. 
ttping,  272,  311,  413,  448f,  458,  539- 
m7^,  713,  760, 840,  861. 
lason,  SSS,  wT,  tee  Mind. 
ibekaJi,  31.  147,  163,  155-157,  374. 
ibeUion,  rebels,  54,  G&  SOf,  62,  67, 
rOf,  73.  T0,  14B,  266,  2Ba  354,  301, 
106,  41S,  473,  611,  623,  632f,  640, 

res. 

ibafce,  415,  433,  561,  576,  884,  886f , 
>24. 

chab,  307. 

chabites,  74,  loef,  316,  307, 477, 480. 
conoiltation,  160,  666.  706,  854;  of 
Tew  and  Gentile,  816,  86tf ;  with 
3od,  103,  811,  818,  816,  823,  836, 
)63f,  866,  868. 
<;order,  113,  288, 206. 
oords.  113. 

■d  cOTal,  360;  garnet,  191;  heifer 

oow),  204, 222f ;  Jasper,  101. 

■d  Sea,  50,  64, 71,  IJl,  140, 170, 179f, 

!20,  232f,  266,  299,  307,  309,  384, 

»8.  301.  444f,  463,  466,  471,  841, 

j98 ;  oroaainff  of .  64, 160, 180 ;  tongtie 

>f,44S. 

idaetion  of  early  prophecy  in  poet- 
jxilio  period,  48. 


Redactor,  128. 

Redeemed,  the,  033,  937f,  941. 

Redeemer,  272, 407,  462,  470f . 

Redemption.  8,  16,  01,  06,  128,  171. 
174,  211f,  222,  272.  430;  4S3,  517, 
637,  633,  641f,  789,  800,  811f,  820, 
824.  828.  834,  840,  860,  863.  896, 
OOOf,  017-020,  932 ;  of  Israel,  94,  96, 
128,  433.  463,  671.860;  of  the  body, 
821,  828:  of  the  world,  430,  571; 
wiiverBility  of,  8S7,  820,  8P1,  806, 
032. 

 St  the  Jubfle.  311 ;  from  slavery. 

186,  211;  money,  315.  222,  637;  of 
firstborn,  215,  222,  511,  727;  of 
land,  212,  272,  488 ;  of  persons  or 
thincrs  devoted,  106,  213 ;  right  of, 
311,  488. 

Reed  (measure  of  length),  116. 

Reed  grass,  542. 

Reeds,  115, 170, 18%  460, 502, 71%  835. 

Refectory,  519. 

Re6ning,407. 

Reformation,  the,  37,  31L 

Reformers,  196,  211,  416. 

Refrain,  373,  379f.  387.  4^ 

Refuse,  380,  383,  880.  453,  466,  493f, 

•M  Cities  of  refuge. 
Regeneration.  643.  639,  888,  aee  New 

^h ;  and  baptism,  63&,  740,  813. 

888;  the,  717. 
Regent,  74,  41& 
Rwicide,  337f . 
Rehob,  219,  260- 

Rehoboam,  67,  70f.  76f.  79,  113,  206, 
800f ,  314, 310. 

Rehoboth,  156. 

Rehoboth-Ir,  565. 

Rehum,  328. 

Reins,  376,  395,  309,  4S2. 

Rejoioing.  874^  870- 

Refeaae.  608.  762. 

Relief,  administration  of,  647- 

Religion,  3,  7,  llf,  37.  68,  84,  93,  95, 
107, 18a  134,  174,  344,  346,  350-353, 
356,  363,  362,  372f,  393f,  426.  456, 
461,  466.  468.  471,  474f,  478-480, 
488,  501-608.  517f,  524, 55a  557-5fla 
562,  586-587,  614,  627-620,  631-633, 
635,  637-630,  066.  684,  784f,  811, 
850,  885,  893f,  897,  017.  922;  aim 
of,  803;  ancient,  82f,  627-635; 
and  authority,  7 ;  and  magic,  174 ; 
and  morality,  llf.  107,  185,  104, 
37a  372,  428,  488,  50Qf,  512,  5Sa 
560,562,  564,  917;  and  mythology, 
627f;  and  philanthropy,  642,  901; 
and  i^osopby,  633;  and  ritual, 
372.  461,  48a  501-508,  517f,  66a 
S62,  637,  666,  784C,  804,  904;  and 
theolcffy,  3.  627 ;  definition  of,  627 ; 
false,  437,  456,  469,  472,  477,  470f, 
602,  536,  637-643,  547,  549-551,  558, 
663,  666,  8U,  917,  022 ;  Ulegal,  706, 
791 ;  inwardness  of  true,  BOS, 
894,  904 ;  nature  of,  3, 7,  37f,  84, 86, 
107, 174, 346,  350,  372,  393f,  475, 478, 
488,  603,  662,  564.  897,  904;  social 
ohuacter  of,  11,  86,  06 ;  value  of. 
3.  886. 

Rehgion  of  Israel,  10-14,  73-^6,  81-97, 
1»-131.  134,  146,  213f,  300f.  343- 
345.  368-372,  426^36,  656;  a  pro- 
paration  for  Ohristianity,  81 ;  and 
Baal  worship,  86, 87 ;  and  Babylon, 
82,  08,  lOOf ;  and  Christianl^,  96; 
■in  Deutennun^,  45,  7^  60f, 


lOaiOQf,  106,128f;  and  Egypt,  82 ; 
and  Elijah,  73f,  86-68 ;  and  I^ldel, 
46f,  91,  96.  129,  131.  6Q2f;  and 
Greek  influence.  94.  66.  397f,  411; 
and  Jeremiah,  46,  90,  475f;  and 
other  religions,  11,  82,  96,  98,  428 ; 
and  Semitic  religion.  82.  96-101 ; 
and  the  Babylonian  exile,  1,  46, 
61,  90f;  and  the  Canaanites.  e6f, 
98-100 ;  and  the  disruption  of 
Israel,  67,  73,  86 ;  and  the  Prieetly 
Code,  48,  78, 108,  129, 131 ;  and  the 
prophets,  45-48, 74, 85-03, 107, 130f, 
427, 436, 535 ;  and  the  Second  Isaiah, 
47,  91f,  46a  566;  and  war,  84,  00, 
114,  266 ;  created  by  Mosm,  44.  64, 
84;  David's  oontrilMition  to,  86, 
287 ;  development  of,  10-12,  81,  95- 
98 ;  divergent  tendencies  in,  427 ; 
Divine  guidance  of,  81 ;  ethical 
character  of,  llf,  64 ;  exolorivoieia 
of,  48,  81f,  92,  556-658;  bistorioal 
setting  of,  81f;  in  its  primitive 
period,  82-85,  08-103 ;  in  the  Mao- 
cabean  period,  04f;  in  the  period 
of  the  JudgBB,  65f,  85 ;  in  the  post- 
ezilia  period,  47f ,  "Kt,  03-95 ;  nation* 
alism  of,  02f,  96 ;  periods  in,  81 ; 
sources  of  oar  informaticMi,  81f ;  sur- 
vivals in,  61,  08-108;  mtiventdiam 
of,  02f,  656-658. 

Religious  associationB.  806 ;  back- 
ground of  New  Testament,  636^844. 

  institutionB  of  Israel,  08-107, 

121,  136,  213.  630;  growU)  of,  96; 
influence  of  envixcHunent,  08. 

Remaliah,  441. 

Remarriage,  384. 6Ga  830f,  883f . 
Remission  of  sins,  721,  tee  Forgive- 

nesB  of  sinB. 
Remnant,  4a7f.  436,  439,  441, 448-445, 

447f.  453,  455.  478f,  486,  401,  408, 

606-500,  554, 561, 670f,  673, 585, 83% 

825f. 
Remorse,  138. 
Rempban,  784. 
Renaissance,  121. 

Rending  of  garments,  lia  286,  806, 
348  544. 

Repentanra,  11,  76,  89,  200,  211f,  245, 
260,  286,  277,  321f,  352,  354,  362, 
Sra,  4^,  m.  478,  486,  480,497,  506, 
r,i\,  ry\'2,  ,546,  557,  578,  682, 
i:.-2.>.,  (lL>.j,  f i361-665,  667f,  682. 
CAl,  (SI,  7()2,  7Ui),  716,  731,  737-78a 
7^3-735,  742,  Ku,  779f,  782,  786,  811, 
853,  893,  011,  915. 

Riephaim,  101, 149f,  238,  360,  308,  402, 
146 ;  vaUey  of,  81.  287, 4tt. 

R-^phidim,  108, 182f. 

Reproach  of  Christ,  806. 

Research,  fll7. 

Resentment,  665,  866. 

Reservation,  the  sacred,  581. 

Reserve,  860. 

Resident  alien,  tee  Stnnger. 
Resignation.  9a  S45,  348,  366,  3?a 

377.  892. 
Resin,  100,  481,  697. 
Respect  of  persons,  208,  365, 883, 488, 

586,  788,  867,  904,  925. 
Responsibility,  106,  503,  719,  721,  850. 
R««t,  479,  711.  870,  941;  of  God, 

136, 138,  884,  304,  SOU. 
Restitution,  11%  186C.  197,  30%  216, 

40a  788. 

Boatoiatian.  2Uf»  388,  420,  446, 476f. 
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483, 485,  487-469,  4S2,  4M,  500,  508, 
505, 511,  515,  534-536, 554,  557,  558- 
Sei,  669,  579,  582,  584. 

BflBUTTOCtion,  96,  275,  411,  433-^, 
453f,  5l6f,  533,  622,  624,  631,  637, 
696,  719,  721f,  735,  738,  751,  763, 
781,  800-802,  804,  807,  826,  874,  893, 
898;  bodUy,  331,  433f,  719;  dia- 
belief  in,  411,  624.  695,  719 ;  first, 
846,  911;  of  Christ,  see  Jesus,  re- 
soireotion  of ;  of  Israel,  91, 96, 616f, 
633 ;  at  Tunmnz,  631 ;  of  the  dead, 
96, 433f,  45Sf,  637,  738, 751,  800,  832, 
845-647,  852,  878,  930,  941 ;  of  the 
righteous.  432-434,  464,  533,  637, 
flK.  735,  738,  874;  of  the  wioked, 
482,  434,  454,  533;  rise  of  the 
doctrine,  96,  275,  432,  434,  453f, 
633,  719;  second,  846;  epiritoal, 
434,  719,  761,  826,  886,  941 ;  to  new 
life,  811,  864,  870;  universal,  434, 
633,  721,  846. 

  body,  845,  847,  852;  life,  the, 

695,  719,  738  ;  n»mtivea,  15,  675. 

£etali»tion,  706,  627,  see  Lex  tiJioniB, 

Betribution,  48,  84,  163,  358,  341,  346, 
366.  362,  373,  39B„  400,  40&f,  4U, 
433,  458, 477,  481,  483, 508,  510-612. 
666f ,  622f ,  649,  806,  938. 

Ketum  from  exile,  10,  47,  61,  75,  77f. 
93,  108,  119f,  199,  234,  243.  245, 
323-326,  329,  342, 388,  391,  308,  424, 
445,  460,  463,  465, 485-489,  541,  646, 
656,  672,  578,  585,  717. 

Returned  exiles,  lirt  <A,  325f.  333f . 

Betnming  Nero,  legend  <k,  tee  Kero 
Bedirinu. 

Beaben,  son  of  Jacob,  134, 156, 161- 
165  :  tribe  of,  64f,  123, 158, 161,  165, 
214, 218,  a20f,  228-230, 234, 346, 248, 
3591362,316.621. 

Renel.  171, 316. 

Reunion  of  Israel  and  Judah,  445, 
487,  516f,  654f. 

Revelation,  4-10,  13,  16.  3&f,  80,  83, 
ee.  91.  94f,  97,  126.  129,  133,  157, 
ITlf.  187,  225f,  267,  274,  353,  354, 
358,  360,  363,  427-432,  440f,  449, 
451,  475,  485,  491,  517,  535,  567, 
570.  566,  633,  636f,  639,  641f,  646, 
648,  660,  744-747,  768f,  785,  793, 
80ft  806-607,  809,  8Ilf.  819f,  824. 
831,  834.  844f,  861,  856,  858,  863- 
865,  667.  883.  807.  906.  91S>  920, 
928. 

Revelation,  Book  of,  16,  25,  100,  414, 
431.  433-435,  692f,  6e5f,  602,  605f, 
612, 631,  635, 641, 646f,  744,  773-775, 
876,  908,  926-943 ;  aim  of,  433,  605, 
926 ;  an  apocalypse.  16,  25, 431, 433, 
606,  926;  and  the  Apostle  John, 
744,  916;  and  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
592, 744, 927-929:  attitude  to  Roman 
EmpiEe.  e06,  631.  774f.  928,  030, 
936-940;  antbor,  603,  696f,  606f, 
631, 635,  744, 927f  ;  canonicity.  595f, 
927f ;  contentR,  927 ;  date,  605,  655, 
656,  774f,  027f,  932;  dratna,  927; 
bynms  in,  647 ;  interpretation,  926 ; 
Jewish  element  in,  774,  936f ;  Ian- 
ga»ge  of,  502f ;  literary  character  of, 
§06f;  messaife  of,  605f,  775,  926; 
originality  of,  433f ;  persecution  in, 
601,  744f,  926,  9S8-«31;  place  of 
origin,  744, 937 ;  situation,  606, 774f , 
m,  932;  aouroei.  43tf,  606.  836- 
938,  986f ;  ^bolinn  in,  4S3,  486. 


606,  933f.  938-942 ;  unity  of,  936- 

938,  935f,  942;  value  of ,  16. 
Reveller,  revelinr,  revelliiw,  68*  416, 

440,  451,  453,  455,  SUTsS). 
Revenues,  royal,  113. 
Reverenoe,  168,  171,  346,  604. 
Revival  of  learning,  596. 
Revivalist  movements,  648. 
Revolt,  94, 574-576, 660,  see  Rebellion. 
 of  Northern  tribes,  67,  300,  see 

Disruption  of  the  kingdom. 
Revolution,  revcdutionary,  54,  74,  407, 

426,  534,  783. 
Reward,  150,  346,  353,  357,  621,  603, 

706,  717,  721,  730. 735,  835,  867,  887, 

911. 

Rewards  and  panishmenta,  11,  343, 
346,  352,  358,  397.  632f,  065,  fl03f, 
704,  730. 

Rezis,  tee  Rezon,  oontempcnwy  of 
Ahaz. 

Rezon,  oontemporaiT  of  Ahaz,  70f, 
76,  309,  441-443,  634,  548 ;  oootem- 
porary  of  Soloinon.  67. 68,  389. 

Rhegium,  804. 

Rhine,  613. 

Rhoda,  790. 

Rhodes,  607. 

Rhyme,  23,  463. 

Rhythm,  424. 

Rib,  133,  140, 529. 

Riblah,  61,  72f,  313,  606,  606. 

Rice,  175. 

Rich,  riches,  67f,  79,  109,  338,  340^ 
362,  367,  3n.  407.  443,  516,  638. 
549f,  652f,  660,  664,  666,  686.  603f, 
686,  700f.  717,  735,  729,  733,  736- 
738,  796.  842,  904-906,  m  Money, 
Wealth, 

Rich  fool,  660,  733. 

 young  rokr,  686.  698,  717,  737, 

749. 

Riddle,  44,  268,  397f,  610,  627,  667. 

Rider,  576,  582. 

Right  hand,  364,  394 ;  lee  God. 

Right  oflife  and  death.  106. 

RighteooB.  the.  23,  45,  47,  153.  358, 
362,  371.  373-876,  379.  381,  389,  307, 
402f,  408,  416,  434,  454,  613,  667, 
587.  637,  701,  7O0f,  822,  932. 

Righteousness,  11,  13,  19.  46.  :»4, 
99. 121,  13a  150,  344,  350.  ;C4, 
362,  371.  374,  388f.  392.  3("^.  mif, 
405f,  412,  427f,  433,  438,  413,  1 «, 
454f,  457f,  462,  464f,  471,  527,  5;i7. 
541,  546f,  551f,  571,  585,  ftf^T,  tai, 
625,  637,  640,  643, 660,  664,  CM,  7^8, 
704,  706,  710,  718,  729,  700,  788, 
811,  614.  819,  821-826,  828,  d33f, 
851,  653-855, 866. 874,  887, 899, 826. 

 of  God,  tee  God. 

Rimmon  (god).  306. 

— ~  (place),  tee  En  Binunon ;  Bock 
of,  27a 

Rim-Sin,  148. 

Ring,  190.  650,  735,  824. 

Ringworm,  203. 

Ritual.  11,  19,  46, 77,  82-86,  87-90,  92, 
95-87,  lOSf,  106f,  ISOf,  15a  168,  173, 
191.  197f,  214,  216,  232,  245,  274, 
368,  374,  461,  468f,  475,  482,  601- 
503,  507.  617f,  544,  551f,  562,  573, 
586,  627f.  632.  636f,  630.  641,  720. 
783,  889f,  900.  904;  and  ethics, 
196f,  372,  461,  603.  621f,  634C.  7S4f ; 
laws,  48 ;  religion,  870. 

Bivala,  207.  aSH.  374. 


River,  32,  50,  100,  139,  170,  2ia  373. 
380,  449f,  458,  463,  530,  531,  533, 
663, 564f,  568, 628, 938;  (^mbobcal), 
37a  380, 683 ;  of  Egypt,  553:  of  God. 
384;  of  Life,  62a  943;  o(  Yafawdi, 
458 ;  the.  Le.  Uie  Nile.  356 ;  gods. 
160:  tamed  to  blood,  1741.  631. 

Rizpah,  287,  392,  205. 

Roads,  28-30.  32, 61,  98,  lia  303,  565, 
612f,  615,  669,  718,  791f,  797. 

Roast,  roasting,  108,  238,  484. 

Roasting  of  sacnfice,  177- 

Robbers,  robbery,  178,  187,  375,  398; 
41(1.  4T=,  530. 583,  610,  706,  729,  7S1, 
STi ;  cruciHed  with  Jons,  735,  741. 

Robbing  of  temples,  798. 

Robe,  101, 131,  to,  384,  438^  40%  551, 
700,  K,2.  !M0. 

Rjhigalia,  i2-2. 

Robiii.'iijn  CnL-oe,  318. 

Rock,  261,  2U  31,  82,  111.  166.  181 
223f.  233,  363.  357,  377,  379.  3B6^ 
438,  452,  457.  477,  484,  513,  552, 
555,  666,  568,  707.  803,  &U,  SO&f. 
934 ;  {i.e.  deity).  342f .  545 ;  (title  of 
Yahweh),  342,  275.  442.  454.  46S; 
of  ages.  866;  on  whitdi  the  Chnich 
is  founded,  714 ;  ths  mtar-beariK 
841. 

Rock-badger,  400. 

Rock-ctystal,  181.  831. 

Rod,  lOa  106,  lU,  174.  221,  363,  37i, 

443f,  447, 448,466. 606;  of  inn,  8% 

840. 
Roe,  40a 
Rcc^Um,  290. 

RoD,  46,  72,  328,  379,  476,  489E.  402. 
60i.  674,  700,  851.  886,  831,  934. 

Roman  antbarities,  616,  769,  771, 
774.  791.  SOa  8(M,  837f.  909f:  dtt- 
rnns,  citizenship,  609.  613-616.  69(X 
724,  76S.  771f.  791,  796.  80a  808 
847.  874.  866f ;  cdvil  wan.  600.  616 

 Bmperon,  117, 612-614, 616, 6aof. 

669,  698,  736f.  763,  796,  879,  906. 
809,  936-939,  941;  deiaoatkn  ai. 
630f,  789,  796,  879,  930,  see  &npwai 
worship ;  list  of.  666 ;  powcn  and 
constitntional  ponti(»  oc,  613: 

  Empire,  62.  619-617.  738,  772, 

774f,  778,  827.  676f.  878,  90Bf,  834, 
936,  939;  administration  at,  612- 
614;  and  GhiiatiaDitr,  3,  OS,  60. 
631.  648.  741.  771.  774f.  8>7f. 
883,  886,  908-910;  and  the  Jen, 
60ef ,  612-616, 625. 774 ;  ooostitotioa 
of,  612f;  desrtniatioo  of,  fontai^ 
434:  history  of.  612;  life  in.  fa6f: 
local  government  of,  613f ;  oanr- 
tunism  of,  ei3f,  616;  prosuwasl 
system  of,  613;  religion  ot,  61df: 
tolerance  of,  609,  612.  616. 

 games,  608;  nrrisan,  6ia  800; 

historians,  20;  law,  8,  186,  TH, 
801f ;  protectontes,  614 ;  proviness. 
29,  62,  608f,  613-6ia  SSOf,  704.  TSfif- 
818.  a29f,  848,  908 ;  rdurion.  61iv 
630f;  republic  62.  523,  636,  OOTt 
613-616;  Byrobca.666. 

Romans.  27.  62,  19a  222,  34a  ^ 
486,  489.  532,  544,  607,  60BC  334. 
756,  781,  832. 

Bomaxu.  Epiatle  to  the,  35,  6Qfif.  771, 
774.  804,  6U,  817-631 ;  and  tbegm- 
enunent,  774,  B27f ;  and  the  kgaliss 
eontroTBuy,  817;  aothcntidCT  of. 
8Ifi;  date,  6BT.  771.  amTwT- 
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editiona  of,  818, 857 ;  historical  bMck- 
ground  of,  811,  817f ;  object  of,  603. 
817 ;  plan  of,  818 ;  readers  of,  60S, 
804,  817;  relation  to  Galatians, 
817C,  8S7 ;  theology  of,  643f ;  unity 
of,  818:  xvi.  3-16,  destination  of, 

aoe>  818, 830,  m. 

ome,  (oitr),  202,  372,  393,  525,  581, 
595,  601.  eoef,  612-616,  629-631, 
646,  653,  655-658, 668,  681,  738,  744, 
771-776,  778,  786,  790f,  798,  800, 
808f,  817-819,  827-630,  848,  862, 
871f,  881.  887,  889,  897,  908,  912, 
924,  928,  931,985.  989f;  as  goddeas. 
tsaoi;  burning  of,  616,  656f,  774; 
Christianity  in,  602,  773f,  804,  817- 
819;  Church  of,  «m  Church  of 
Rome;  destniotion  of,  938f; 
drunk  with  the  Uood  of  the  aaints, 
774 ;  fall  of,  predicted,  939f ;  fortune 
of,  690 ;  Jews  in,  372,  608. 
□me  (in  political  Bense),  227,  431, 
434,  610, 612-616, 633, 667,  719, 774f, 
863,  tee  Roman  Empire,  Roman 
republic. 

omuluB,  170,  221,  63a 

oof,  the,  104,  109,  240,  269,  383,  484, 

684,  788 ;  obamber,  26a 

oot,  353,  357,  403,  44a  446,  447,  467. 

510,  543,  549,  826,  885;  of  Parid, 

942 ;  of  Jeese,  13,  932. 

ope,  360,  364f,  439,  458,  49a  0B3i  Me 

Cord ;  and  bucket,  749. 

□se,  459 ;  of  Sharon,  420: 

oah,  473. 

oyaJ  law,  g0& 

ubellius  Geminua,  653. 

ubies,  36a  468. 

udder,  905. 

udiments,  8e9f,  see  Elemental  spirits. 
ufuB,  696.  83a 
ag,26L 
uhaibeh,  166. 

uins,  29,  380,  573 ;  haunted  by  wild 
or  uncannr  creatnrea,  38a  446,  481, 
57a 

ale,  mien  (ai^ieUc  atdax),  864,  869; 
of  f»th,  901. 

uler  of  the  feaat,  748 ;  of  the  syna- 
gogrue,  lOS,  687,  700. 
ulers,  86, 101,  187,  198,  224,  328,  331, 
387,  389,  415,  437f,  457-459.  464, 
468f.  481,  485r,  494,  497,  516,  529, 
538,  548,  552,  559-561,  569f,  581, 
741,  828.  868.  939 ;  of  Judcea  in  the 
6nt  century  A.D.,  656;  of  the  world, 
834,  867. 

onner,  841,  874,  898,  $ee  Posts. 

usbes,  3SS,  443,  4a9. 

ussia,  203. 

list,  S12f,  706,  806. 

nth,  22. 48,  260,  271f,  283,  701. 

—  Book  of,  20,  22,  48,  92.  207,  245, 

271f,  418 ;  date  of,  48,  271  ;  liberal 

temper  of,  48,  271 ;  literary  qualitiee 

of,  22,  271;  position  in  Hebrew 

Bible^271. 

utherfnd,  Samnel,  489. 

kba,  tee  Sheba. 

tbeans,  34,  15C,  171,  299,  346,  464, 

478,546. 

ibak<^3KI. 

kbbath,  5,  21,  74,  80,  101-106,  117, 
135,  138,  177,  181.  184f,  188,  ]93f, 
200,  2ia  212, 235,  254,  306,  326, 334f, 
a9&,  487, 460, 473,  484, 486, 511,  Saa 


INDEX 

663,  607.  615,  630-622,  632,  666,  682- 
684,  706,  712,  720.  722,  734f ,  741. 763, 
791f ,  828,  868,  876.  882 ;  and  the  full 
moon,  101 ;  and  the  new  moon,  101, 
306,  437,  469,  473,  520,  647 ;  and  the 
Law,  lOlf,  135,  181,  184f,  188,  183, 
2ia  235,  386,  6a0f,  734;  and  the 
proi^ets,  101,  437, 468;  Babylonian, 
101,  185 ;  day  of  rest.  lOlf,  lia  135, 
184f,  188, 193,  206,  210, 396, 469, 620; 
healing  on,  683f,  706,  712.  734,  750, 
754 ;  in  the  Christian  Church,  647, 
7aa  729.  868 ;  Jeeua  and  the,  665f , 
683-685.  712,  729,  734f ,  75a  752, 7M ; 
observance  of,  79,  82,  lOlf,  106, 184f , 
193,  334f,  386, 468,  484,  520,  523, 607, 
eaOf,  624,  647,  666,  684,  712,  719f, 
729,  76a  753;  orma  of.  21. 101. 135, 
138,  181,  18S;  Aal's  attitude  to- 
wards, 647,  791,  828,  868 ;  Rabbini- 
cal regulations  on,  (OOf,  712;  restrio- 
tions  connected  with,  101, 184f,  183f ; 
sanctity  of,  138,  185,  183,  210,  468, 
520,  ;  the  monthly,  IQl;  the 
weekly,  101, 185, 188. 
SaUiath  breaker,  &e,  109,  254 ;  break- 
,  79,  94,  103,  184,  183,  210,  22a 
,  484,  51  If,  754;  day's  journey, 
101  115,720;lightB,74I;re8tofGod, 
135  138  892 
Sabbdth  (RabUnioal  tract),  7t0. 
Sabbatical  year,  78,  lOlf,  310f,  237, 

652. 
Satxea,  698. 
Sack,  164. 
Sackbut,6a6. 

Sackcloth,  lia  304, 430,  4B0.  606;  and 
ashes,  338, 587. 

Sacraments,  62a  644,  78a  81%  621, 
841,863,9aa 

Sacred  dues,  130 ;  literature,  3 ;  mar- 
riage,  867 ;  meabi,  812 ;  name,  185 ; 
pole,  100,  tee  Ashera ;  springs,  100, 
216,  428;  stones,  96,  265,  876,  S98, 
428 ;  tent,  180;  trees,  loa  126,  13a 
146,  222,  23R,  428. 

Sacrifice.  73,  7fi,78,  83.  85,  89,  91f, 
95f,  9e  101.  1113-105,  106,  113,  127- 
131,  Wn-l-W,  154,  159. 172f,  176, 179, 
182f,  1H1-Itt8,  191-193, 196-210,  212, 
215,  220,  222f,  225f.  231-23:1,  2:iGf, 
241.  2f>.'>,  25JI,  2t«,  L>70,  27-1-2KJ,  238, 
293f,  298f,  312,  320f.  'm.  Sit.  'MG- 
348,  365,  370-372,  374.  377. 379,  381f, 
384f,  388,  390,  392,  .lOSf,  414,  437, 
460f,  461,  4G3,  470,  472,  477, 
479f,  IS3,  489,  492,  516f,  619f,  523, 
628-631,  535,  537-642,  544f,  550f, 
557,  5ta,  56fif,  668,  672-574  ,  586, 
e08f,  619-621.  629.  651, 665,  705, 734, 
748,  7^,  7(M',  784.  788.  792f,  840f, 
843,  875,  HM,  bi)2,  P95f,  900,  909, 
635 ;  a  living,  ^ ;  and  morality, 

98,  381,  437,  662,  706 ;  and  obedi- 
ence, dSf,  37a  378,  414,  479f ;  and 
rin,  86,  98,  192,  197-30a  347,  406, 
806 ;  ^Tt™*^  tee  Animal  offering ; 
as  ccHnmunion  feast,  83.  96,  98.  188, 
1^,  188,  661 ;  as  food  for  the  deity, 
88f,  197f,  220,  370,  381 ;  as  gift,  86, 
88, 198, 237;  at  inauguration  of  war, 

99,  114,  239,  279,  445,  479 ;  atone- 
ment made  by,  99,  197,  199,  201, 
203-206,  228,  347,  662,  62a  624 ;  at- 
titude of  prophets  to,  85f,  99,  378, 
414,  437,  479f,  56a  662,  673,  714: 

'  buildings  safefinanled  by,  90 1  ohin 
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elements  in,  88, 197 ;  Christian,  643; 
oonoeptions  of,  85f,  197 ;  oonaumed 
by  fire,  88,  182,  188-300,  206,  237, 
263,  274,  562,  900;  cooking  of,  192, 
198,  200,  520,  584 ;  depreciation  of, 
379,  381f,  437,  479f,  665  ;  eating  of, 
86,  88f,  101, 159, 179, 183f,  182,  198, 
20(K202,  208,  237,  241, 274f,  277-28a 
511, 540;  ethical  signiGcanoe  of,  llf, 
96 ;  family,  101, 108, 122,  274,  282 ; 
for  the  dead,  320;  God's  inditfer- 
enoe  to,  378,  437,  479f,  &4a  665 ; 
heathen,  198,  299,  379,  386,  483, 623, 
62d,  651,  793,  840f :  holiness  of  vic- 
tim, 197f,  200,  208;  human,  tee 
Human  sacrifice ;  in  ratification  of 
covenants,  64,  99, 188,  312,  896,  900; 
laying  oat  of,  197, 374 ;  laymen  and, 
186, 188, 193.  m-30a  207.  300,  215, 
686 :  motives  of,  95f,  98f,  197f ;  not 
available  for  wilful  sin,  197-199: 
of  broken  scorit,  91,  370,  382;  of 
children,  lee  Child  sacrifice ;  of  cock 
or  hen,  100:  of  dog,  222,  472;  <A 
firstborn,  98f,  179,  187,  316 ;  of  for- 
bidden animals,  472 ;  of  praise,  37a 

384,  900 ;  of  swine,  472,  523 ;  of  the 
will,  96;  offered  to  Yahweh  by 
Gentiles,  371,  586;  piacuUr,  104; 
priesthood  and.  127,  138,  131, 197- 
302,  206f ,  209,  213, 215, 222, 274, 312, 
346,  519f,  572,  620,  682,  ^f,  800; 
propitiatory,  67,  83,  99,  808 ;  re* 
stricted  to  central  sanctuary,  96, 
lOa  128,  131,  231f,  236,  255,  282, 
294, 346,  37a  372, 45a  573. 619f ;  re- 
stricted to  domestic  and  clean  vic- 
tims, 197, 212 ;  ritual  of.  197-206, 209. 
274f,  374, 437,  480 ;  silence  at,  568 ; 
smoke  of,  188,  193,  243,  384,  866; 
suspension  of,  382,  523,  528-^1, 
544f,  572,  755,  935 ;  the  daily,  200f, 
326,  644,  620.  894,  900 ;  the  evenii^. 
326,  395,  748,  780:  the  morning,  104. 
328,  374,  748 ;  theory  of,  96^  197, 
910 ;  to  demons,  651,  841 ;  to  the 
dead,  101,  222,  241 ;  types  of,  96- 
lOa  186,  19If,  187-301,  322,  237; 
vicarioos,  92,  197f ;  women  and, 
20a  303 ;  wood  for,  334,  374. 

Sacrifkiial  nstem,  llf,  77,  96f,  9e-10a 
107-301,  m,  826, 714. 773,  800, 868; 
victim,  99,  106,  181,  14a  144,  16a 
164,  176, 197-200, 20ef,  215,  331, 374, 

385,  392,  458, 461,  519f,  630. 651, 684, 
688,  761,  836.  868,  8^,  886,  80a  9ia 

Sacrilege,  164,  m,  633,  637,  532  629, 
793,  Sa 

Saddocees.  84,  383,  369-391,  408, 411, 
489f,  60ef,  619f.  624,  637,  668f,  684, 
686.  714,  719,  728,  747,  756,  781f; 
ana  Jesus,  tee  Jesus  and  the  Saiddu- 
ceee ;  and  the  Hasmoneans,  340, 
606 ;  and  the  Messianic  hope,  94 ; 
and  the  Pentateuch,  685 ;  and  the 
Psalter,  341, 388-391 ;  and  the  resur- 
rection, 94,  624,  685,  719,  781,  800: 
disbelief  in  angels,  W6 ;  politiou 
power  of .  94,  606, 62a  624, 637, 781f ; 
religious  attitude  of,  94,  624,  637. 
718. 

Safed,  28. 

Saga,  18, 168. 

Sages,  4Sa 

Sagur,  482. 

Sahara.  612,  831 

Sahidio  Vmion.  500. 
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Sul,  468,  4.10.  803L 

Sulor,  28, 513,  557,  866,  tee  Onw. 

St.  Paul's  Bay,  803f . 

Sainte,  93,  96f>  131, 389,  392,  396,  528f, 
788,  818f,  824,  827,  832,  837,  865, 
871f,  875,  878,  899,  924,  932-934, 
938 1  kingdom  of  the,  528f;  U-e. 
Cbrutiana  at  JeroBalem),  787, 829. 

Saklnitb,  651. 

Sakkath-meleeh,  553. 

EWtnh,  297. 

Salamifl  (Greece),  61. 

—  (port  of  GrpnuHt  791. 

Salem,  1^,  38^  893. 

Balim,  749. 

SaUoBtias,  eSB. 

Salma,42a 

Salmon,  Mt,  384. 

Salmone,  803. 

SalmoMtta,  804. 

Salome,  daughter  of  Herodiae,  654, 
066,  688 ;  sister  of  Herod  the  Great, 
609;  «Ue  of  Zebedee,  699. 717,  723, 
763. 

Salonika,  796. 

Salt,  27,  32,  198,  222,  265,  306f,  467, 
520,  570,  704,  713,  729 ;  covenant  of, 
223:  eating  the,  328;  of  the  earth, 
704,  735. 

Salutation,  906,  709. 

Salvation,  16, 93. 96, 445, 564, 567, 648, 
701.  713,  727,  739,  746,  760,  766,  768, 
802,806,809-811,817-623,  2Sf,828, 
831-833,  835f,  839.  841,  84Sr,  860- 
852,  863f,  867f,  873,  880,  882-686, 
888,  891,  893f,  897,  9I0f,  916. 

Samaria,  28-30,  S3. 72,  77.  79,  ISO,  182, 
30O-30e,  Sllf,  330,  441f,  4S0,  474, 
034,  639f,  542,  550,  552f,  569,  573, 
676,  684,  606,  663, 693, 737, 749f,  767, 
776,  785f,  789;  fall  of,  21,  89,  119, 
246,  300,  309f,  606,  512,  534,  658. 

 (city),  30,  38,  59,  68-70,  74,  86, 

108,  m,  3C£S-S0L  30fr-d08,  422,  439, 
454f,  606,  512,  560,  659f,  785f,  789; 
lieffe  of,  by  the  AasyrianB,  69,  70. 
310,534. 

Samaritan  language,  80;  Fentatenoh, 
38, 4SHS,  136;  temple  9%  79,  300^ 
386,608. 

Samaritans,  30.  38,  40,  70,  77-79,  93, 
177,  245,  31ft  323,  327f,  831,  377, 
386f,  461,  575f,  578,  609.  639,  719, 
731^  782.  737,  760,  794,  785f,  789 ; 
and  ibo  Jews,  tee  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans; and  the  Pentateuch,  38,  40, 
75ft  786  j  existing  oommonity.  90; 
Meseiamo  doctrine  of,  75ft  785 : 
orinn  of,  7ft  77,  81ft  327f ;  Paesover 
taTaO.  177 ;  religion  ot,  70,  89,  3Ift 
337, 331,  386f,  576, 719,  760. 

3amoB,  798. 

Samothrace,  795. 

Samson,  20f,  31,  44,  66,  66,  S16,  257, 

366-269.  277,  386,  SOB,  397. 
Samsu^ditana,  53. 

Samuel,  20f,  45,  66,  83,  86f,  100, 107, 
112, 123, 127, 153,  246f,  252, 267, 273- 
283,  284f.  300,  315,  389,  392,  426, 
428,  483,  727,  780,  791 ;  a  priest,  86, 
100 ;  a  prophet.  66, 86. 107,  345, 277. 
436, 428 ;  a  seer,  66,  377,  428 ;  and 
A^.  83,  280;  and  David,  66,  280. 
^7307 ;  and  Eli.  66,  274,  276 ;  and 
Saul.  66,  245, 277-280,  282.  285, 307 ; 
and  the  monardiy,  66,  86, 346, 964, 
S77f ,  361, 496;  and  tho  pnphatt,  66» 


107,  3771,  780;  and  the  witoh  of 
Bndcn-,  66.  83,  85,  285 ;  birth  and 
ohildbood  of,  66. 100,  245,  273-275 ; 
call  of ,  276 ;  dedication  of,  66,  274  ; 
judge,  66, 112,  277f ;  name  of,  275 ; 
not  a  Levite,  276. 

Samuel,  sons  of,  277. 

Samuel,  Book*  of,  9, 13, 20, 46, 66,  75, 
123,  344-346,  273-293,  294,  314,  318. 
673;  and  Chronicles.  9,  13,  122, 
673;  appendix  to,  3^;  composi- 
tion, 9,  273f;  ocmtents  of,  246; 
Deuteronomio  editor,  846,  273-278, 
386 ;  growth  of ,  46,  273 :  souroes, 
122,  2&,  373f ;  teaching  of,  246, 374 ; 
title.  273. 

Sanballat,  78f ,  330-833. 

Sanotifioation.  476,  640,  761,  822-824, 
834,  639,  896;  ritual,  76,  184,  277, 
981,  316,  847  ;  of  the  Name,  636. 

Sanetnary,  45,  63.  86, 87, 9ef,  106, 106, 
113,  124,  127-130,  144,  146f,  148» 
166-157, 164,  171, 173,  179, 187,  189, 
192,  235,  230.  239, 259,  367,  269,  274, 
378.  28ft  291.  30ft  317,  869,416,463, 
63ft  563,  673.  835,  894-896;  the 
heavenlT,  89ft  89ft  894.  896, 900; 

—  knooker,  239. 

Sud.  98,  U3, 176,  806,  469, 489.  499, 

646,566,984. 
Sandals.  171,  177,  87%  412,  549,  688, 

709.  867. 
Sandstone,  26,  28. 

Sanhedrin.  29, 117. 616,  697. 606^  m 
734.  740^  768,  796,  767f,  TTST.  7^ 
786.  79ft  80O-808. 

Saimm,28. 

Santorin,  934. 

Sapphira,  360,  422,  468,  504,  942. 
Sappho,  601. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Abraham,  133,  146f, 
150-156,  158,  374,  725,  808,  9ia 

 wife  of  Tobias,  163. 

Sarai.  151. 

Sarcophagus,  234. 

Sardinia,  381,  613. 

SardiB,  77.  776,  928, 0901. 

Sardioa,  931,  m. 

Sardonyx,  191,  9^. 

Sardnns  m.,  69. 

Sareisa,30a 

Sarepta,  tee  Zarephath. 

Saivon  II.,  6ef,  70f,  31ft  444,  447- 
45ft  456.  534,  552,  5G0. 

Sargon  of  Accad,  170l 

Sash,  191,  477. 

Satan,  6,  48. 61, 14a  393. 317, 346, 434, 
623,  649,  668,  685f,  7Caf.  71ft  712, 
726,  728,  731,  734,  739f,  763f,  768- 
76ft  768,  782,  830,  837f.  850f,  853, 
865,  867,  878,  88ft  883,  86ft  888. 
891,  90ft  912,  914,  918,  93ft  924, 
939f,  936f,  939.  9U;  faU  frtan 
heaven,  731, 936 ;  god  of  thii  world, 
6W,  661 ;  poBsesHes  the  power  of 
death.  649,  65ft  881 ;  throne  of, 
89ft  981. 

 the,  346-349.  353, 576. 

Satire.  19,  34,  667. 

Satmp,  eatrapy,  61f,  79,  88Qk  414, 

63ft  628.  939. 
Satorn  (god).  661. 784;  (plaiwt).  236, 

063. 

Satyrs.  7ft  313,  446,  458f. 
Saul,  18,  30,  44f ,  66f,  75, 85f ,  10ft  I13f , 
119,  122. 144,  226f,  246{,  S66f.  270- 

878.  970,  arn-fl89,  aoa,  996^  aoef . 


salt  sue,  818.  3S7,  rSlti  ad 
David,  18,  30f.  81,  44,  68,  944. 
281-886 ;  and  Jooathao,  44.  68, 319; 
382,  286;  and  Samuel.  66,  345.  WJ- 
28ft  282,  286,  307 ;  and  (be  Ama- 
lekitea.  Oft  182.  236f.  341.  SSft  894; 
and  the  Ammonites.  66,  376,  9B0; 
and  the  Gibeonitet,  2S3,  292;  and 
the  Philistdnes.  3ft  Oft  944f, 
282,  28^386 ;  and  the  nopbeta,  86, 
277f ;  and  the  wib^  trf  :^idaT.  9ft 
Oft  85,  286 ;  David's  elegy  <».  18, 
44,28ft  341,  367:  death  of,8ft0B, 
76,  345,  365,  28ft  300;  detiv« 
Jabesh  Gilead,  6ft  86,  U*.  XK  , 
deeoendanta  of.  108,  113,  SB7,  389, 
293 ;  fint  king  of  Iccael.  dft 
verify  faupAling  of  hit  aeTan  wn, 
88,  ffiS,  fl96;Xaogth  of  Miga. 
791f ;  manaerei  the  priest*  <rf  Nobt 
283,382,  474;  lejeotion  of,  Oft  122, 
245.  a79f ;  eons  of,  3ft  OBf,  118,  286, 
293,  296:  troobled  by  evfl  apint, 
85,  266,  »1 ;  mtda     9TB,  990. 

Saul,  Me  Paid 

Savages,  151,  Iflft  817. 

Savioor  of  the  worid.  TSOl 

Saw,  289. 

Sazona,  3(B,  217. 

Siting  and  dmng,  TOT,  90Oi. 

Scales,  «ee  Balanoea. 

Scales  (on  eyee),  787. 

Scapegoat,  3061,  641;  Ms  Goat  for 
Asazel. 

Scarecrow.  4SL 

Soarlet,  189f ,  41ft  437,  666 ;  mnnm, 
420;  thread,  233;  woom,  fltl. 
939 ;  wool,  304. 

Scauroe,  608. 

Scent,  097. 

Scepticism,  11,  94.  348,  S4tf,  4001, 

409,  566,  569,  986. 687,  61& 
Sceptre,  5U.  514,  648,  5BS, 
Sceva,  797. 
Schism,  90ft  418. 
Scholastidsm,  92.  97. 
Schools,  I09f ,  617, 680 ;  of  filnkaoBlcr. 

617,  789,  796:  of  tbepv^be^  VK, 

109,  •«  PKmbetM  gouda. 
Science,  9f,  ft  13,  u£  789. 
Scimitar,  687. 

Soipio.  Ludus  Cornelias,  S38. 

Sooff  en,  408,  44ft 

Soom,  Momful,  33,  236. 

Seonwn,  363,  873,  309. 456. 

Sowpion.  335.  703,  707,  934, 

Scourge,  455.  538. 

Scootging.  698,  741,  763,  80ft  87T. 

Scribe,  4ft  76,  6ft  113,  138,  9e9(,  S73» 
279,  38ft  292,  39ft  350f,  373,  S% 
301f,  402,  41ft  419,  48%  408.  SdS, 
577,  682.  686.  69fr^  674.  TU,  8(0, 
871,912. 

Scnbee,  the,  34-4ft  43.  83,  97.  UT. 
131,  189,  339.  337-341.  3TB,  ¥£, 
608,  62ft  634,  637,  661,  682.  «B4- 
eeft  088f,  693.  69ft  701.  70»-7C«, 
706,  713-716,  718-7aft  727,  VOL 
73ft  740,  773,  783. 

Scripture,  121,  689,  ^lO^^  756,  73B, 
tee  Bible;  read  in  woralap,10U]ft 
497.  647,  791. 884. 

Scroll,  45ft  494f. 

Sculpture,  58. 

SOTthiaos,  4ft  6ft  837.  471^  431^^ 

917*  666f ,  669.  67ft 
8oytboi»Us,dft8ft704. 
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Sw.  the,  27f,  34,  lia  137,  140.  176, 
180;  272,  298f,  352,  3561,  S62f,  377, 
dBOf,  412,  438,  462,  454,  462,  466, 
460,  479.  494f,  498,  SOI,  514,  S28f, 
S33,  552,  554,  S66f,  563-564,  574, 
6B7,  706,  764,  79Sf,  803,  936,  »3B, 
943;  M  Ood'B  enemy,  S62,  359,  466, 
943;  the  Nile),  356,  365,449f. 
471,  565;  of  GftUlee.  Ml  GsUlee, 
Seft  (rf ;  voywe,  615> 

Sek'-ooaat,  334. 

8e»^»Qiitiy,  494. 

Sefth,  115,  212,  284. 

Seftl,  36,  334,  361,  423,  456,  638,  821, 
629,  890,  936f,  931-934,  942. 

Seaing,  lis,  850,  863,  886,  927;  083- 


SBO;  Mcnd,  tte 


aeriatin,  216. 

Rea-moiuter,  137.  3SS,  380y  406. 

Seft-serpe&t,  554. 

B«&-shore,  570,  686. 

SaamnB,  24.  141, 
Saored  aeeaonA. 

Seaweed,  667. 

Seb»,  385. 

Second  caoses.  352. 

 Coming,  638,  e48f,  668,  691,  718, 

7aO(,  723, 737, 740, 774, 778.  SOT.  811f. 
815, 826,  837, 840. 842, 847f,  850,  670, 
B7»-874.  876-880, 886,  888,  891,  887, 
899^,  906,  913-915, 918, 926, 942f , 
aw  ParoQsia. 

 death.  930,  9411. 

Seooiidlawah,47f,  77.91f,05f,113,346, 
388,  424,  460f,  487f,  502,  526,  556, 
558.  561,  819 ;  and  Cynu.  47>  77. 
388, 460-462, 464f ;  and  idolatry.  91, 
460^464,  461 ;  aad  the  mission  to 
the  heathen,  48.  367,  438,  460.  462, 
46B,  G66;  dootome  of  flleddcm.  91f, 
462-466;  dootaine  of  ledemptiou. 
47.  gif,  463-40},  467 ;  dootnne  of 
the  Servant,  47,  91f,  96,  460,  462, 
46&-468;  doctrine  of  vioarious 
Boflering,  2, 460,  467f ;  e«liatol<»7 
of,  0^  US,  373 ;  nationalism  of,  91, 
464t  prediote  return  from  exile, 
47,  77,  388,  460-468 ;  reeidenoe  of, 
460;  thed<OT  of.  91f,  460;  oni- 
Tem^inn  of.  92, 427, 460,  466,  475. 

Seoond  mma,  ibe,  847 ;  marriage,  840, 
88Sf:  priest,  489;  repentaooe  im- 
ponible,  898,  807,  8W ;  nght.  503, 

Bemt  ■ooietjr,  386. 632. 
Seoretarr,  72,  75, 338,  403, 489f . 
Secrets  of  Elijah  the  Prophet,  836. 
Searete  of  Enoch.  Book  of  the,  433f, 

667, 881, 941 ;  date,  4SS :  dewniptiou 

of  the  seven  heavens,  433. 
Seonndas,  798. 
Sedition,  13.  763.  SCXS. 
Sedaotion,  187,  306. 
Seed,  137f.  106,  166.  186  208,393,440, 

466, 47a  646,  674,  080, 686, 63S,  746, 

757.  784,  847,  869 ;  of  the  woman, 

13, 140;  the,  821. 
Seedtime,  13,  554. 

Seer,  81,  66,  86,  107,  225f,  274.  277, 
316.  388, 488-480,  4S6,  568. 

S^,  160,  100,  163,  182,  3ST,  262; 
Mount,  76,  288,  616,  656. 

Seirah,  261. 

Sela,  71.  259,  900,  448,  462: 
SdA.  373,  880. 
Selahammamekoth,  284. 
Sdewna,  532,  791,  798. 


Seleucidan  era,  118. 

Seleucids,  62,  8%  116»  34%  800^  526, 

531.614. 
Seleiicus  I.,  62,  524.  528,  631. 

 II.  (Callinicus),  524,  528,  633. 

 III.  (Ceraonos),  524.  528,  fiS2. 

 IV.  (FhUopator).  63^  634,  538, 

532,  58L 
Self-oranpUoency,  369,  876, 306. 
Self-oonfidenoe,  848. 
Self-Gontn^,  self-discipline,  93,  632, 

813,  840f,  861.  884f,  904r-906. 
Self-deception,  836,  861,  904.  917. 
Self-denial,  706,  829. 
Self-examination,  843. 
Self-indulgence,  93,  651. 
Self-reetnunt.  373,  308,  838. 
Self-rigfateonsnees.  400,  640.  666,  861. 
Self-aaori6oe.  415,  419,  642.  666.  806, 

886  919 
SelBsbnees.  361,  904, 9IS. 
Seller,  lis,  506. 
Semi-nomad,  63. 147, 166. 
Semi-proselytes,  624r-6S6. 
SemiramlB,  170. 

Semites,  Semitic  peoples,  34,  86,  60f , 
53,  68,  83f,  98f,  lOOf.  106f,  lit,  234, 
236, 248f,  263,  267  ;  migradoDS  from 
Arabia.  51,  53,  63. 

Semitic  historians,  verbal  repro- 
duction of  souroes,  673;  idioms, 
592;  langnsges,  dianuiterijitiai  of, 
34f ,  592f ;  nUgion*  8«>  O^-lOO,  365, 
429. 

Semitisms  in  New  TBStammt,  003f. 

Senate,  612f. 

Seneca,  11,  603,  657.  707,  836. 
Seneh,  279. 
Seoir,  234,  5ia 

Sennacherib,  58f,  71f,  76,  800-311, 
380f , 449, 456, 480. 559. 566:  invasion 
of,  310f,  321,  4Sef,  444,  461f. 

455. 

Senses,  the,  366. 

Sensuality.  809,  902,  018. 

SentiuB  Satuminus,  737> 

Sepharad,  005. 

Sepphoris.  29. 

Septimius  Vegetus,  762, 

Septuagint,  4,  36,  39-43,  07, 121.  460, 

476,  502.  734.  784,  808.  836,  806; 

legend  as  to  its  origin,  40f.  70. 
Sepulchre,  see  Grave,  Tomb. 
Seraiah,  brother  of  Baruofa,  496,  573 ; 

father  of  Jehozadak,  325,  073. 
Seraphim,  167, 440f,  864,  931. 
Serapis,  63a 
Seren,  26a  268. 
Serfs,  serfdom,  165,  211. 
SergiuB  Paulua,  666.  768,  TOL 
Smnon,  19,  24,  884 ;  on  the  Hoont 

16,  661,  674,  677,  704-708,  714,  n6. 

728,  734 ;  on  the  pbin,  877,  TSOf. 
Seron,  290,  607. 
Serpnie,454. 

Serpent,  13,  138-140,  166,  174f,  223, 
225,  243,  330,  356,  398,  416, 441, 447, 
464,  469,  472,  492,  710,  841,  855  j 
(i.e.  Satan),  936;  charming,  174. 
416,  460;  wotriiip.  383,  0»;  the 
old.  941;  the  swift.  360v 

Serpentine,  360. 

Serpent's  stone.  33a 

Servant,  586,  719,  735;  hired,  lia 
308,  448. 

 of  Yahweh,  11,  13,  46f,  91-93, 

96,  366,  46a  462,  466-468, 476.  641, 


67a  708,  712.  786,  809f,  839.  846; 

identification  with  the  Messiah,  712. 
Servant  passages,  11,  47,  01,  96,  46a 

463,  465-468,  47a  406f,  846. 
Service.  62a  665,  668,  ee6»  88%  9ia 
Servility,  904f. 
Setebos.  354. 
Seth,  134,  141,  174. 
Sethite  genealogy,  141. 
Sethitee,  142. 
Seti  I.,  65f,  248. 
Settler,  621. 

Seven,  154,  225,  368,  847,  71d,  927 ; 
saoredness  of,  101, 225, 268;  the,  646, 
647, 767, 776, 783, 785, 799 ;  angeU  of 
thepreBenoe,928;  brother8{mwtyT8), 
738,  806;  churches,  916,  098-081; 
eyes.  577,  982 ;  golden  candkstioks, 
^ ;  heads,  936,  939 ;  heavens,  433- 
435,  863,  866,  892;  hills,  039;  seaU, 
927,  931-936,  636 ;  spirits,  the,  928, 
030;  thundmi,fi84;  trumpets,  987, 
033-935,  038f ;  years,  168, 480,  68a 

Seveneh,  514. 

Seventh  month,  102,  20^  3ia  228, 
336,  333,  520;  year,  101, 187f>  210f, 
237,  334. 

Seventy  disoiplfls,  665,  734;  mtssKm 

of,  731. 

 natifms,  the,  666;  weeks,  630; 

yean,  325,  463,  486f,  623,  030,  573. 

Several  house,  309. 

Sex,  origin  of,  ISO. 

Sexes,  change  of  dress  by,  340; 
creation  o^  126,  138;  relation  be- 
tween the,  139f,  621,  66a 

Sfntarius,  115. 

Sexual  abstineooe,  99,  816. 

Shaalbim,  259. 

Shaalim,  277. 

Shabaka.  59,  70,  310. 

Shaddai,  m,  351, 54S,  a«  El  Shaddai. 

Shade,  463. 

^ades,  the,  149,  369,  309,  306,  408, 

446, 454,  480- 
Shadow,  543,  797,  87a  904. 
Shadrach,  536. 
Shaft,  360. 

Shakespeare,  30.  (B^ 
Shaking  of  the  home,  638,  T8L 

Shaliaha.  277. 

Shallum,  kins  of  Isiael,  68,  7%  300; 

king  of  Judah,  tee  Jehoahax. 
Shahnan,  tee  Shalmaneser,  suooessor 

ofTigUth-PileserlV. 
Shalmaneser  I.,  67 ;  II.,  325, 346, 307 ; 

m.,  5aj9;  Boocessor  of  Tiglath- 

Fileser  TV.,  68f.  70,  31%  447^  468, 

466,  534,  641. 
Shame,  399,  404,  423 ;  origin  of,  iSDf. 
Shamash,  180,  186,  373,  SS7. 
Sbomgar,  66,  261f . 
Shammah,  292. 
Shammai,  88,  411,  603,  7ia 
Shamsbi-Adad  VXI.,  68. 
Shanuhi-ramman,  60. 
Shapattu,  101. 

Shaphan,  72,  75, 128. 40%  607. 
Shapir,  560. 
Shark  gods,  628. 

Sharon!  3a  460,  473;  Plain  of,  28. 

804,  788. 
Sharuhen,  340,  364. 
Shaveh,  140. 

Sharing,  Tl,  2M.  817.  268,  443,  481, 
606.  660;  of  the  bwid,  11%  33%  848, 
462.  - 
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ShealMd  (Salathid).  327. 678, 701. 
Shear-juhub,  436,  441,  661. 
Sheath,  529. 
Sbeavet.  272,  359.  549. 
Sheba  (oountiy}.  111,  156,  299,  348, 

851,  385,  4©,  470,  479.  5ia  64fi; 

Queen  of,  299. 
Sheba,  sod  of  Bichri.  67>  273. 291. 296, 

300. 

Shebat,  106. 117. 
Sbebna,  311,  452,  931. 
Sbecaniah,  329. 

Sbeohem  (place),  3a  63,  66,  108, 123, 
146f,  160-162,  166.  S38f,  2Mf,  248, 
268,  3^  265,  287,  900,  383f,  538, 
749,  im. 

Shecbem,  son  of  Hamor,  134,  160f. 

iiheohemites,  161,  244,  265. 

Sheep,  30f,  33,  98,  101,  141, 158f,  186, 
197f,  212,  224f,  237f,  266,  274,  278f, 
347f,  460f,  467, 489, 48S,  611,516, 647. 
550,  553,  580f,  714,  721.  786,  755, 
765,  906,  931. 

She^folds.  262. 

Sbeep^te,  331,  75a 

Sheep-pool,  76a 

Sheep-sheariDg,  IQl,  UB,  238.  284, 

280,  ^,61^ 
Shekel,  79,  106,  116f,  155,  163,  186, 

192,  20a  212,  215, 277,  281,  290,  293, 

317,  334,  442,  52a  627,  537,  748; 

the  BOiyloniaii.  116;  the  gold,  116  ; 

the  PhanioUm,  116;  tha  aacred, 

Ufl. 

Shekinah,  199,  306,  469,  624, 

716,  723,  726,  824. 
Shebh,  331,  tee  Shiloah ;  VooL  of,  754. 

 BOQ  of  Jndah,  162f . 

Shelemai^,  79. 
Shell  fish,  243. 

Sbem,  5a  134,  145 ;  Unmitg  aa,  44, 
133, 145 :  deaoenda&ti  of7l46. 

Shema,  the,  235,  695,  m,  906. 

Shaoiaiah,  oontemporary  of  Jeremiah, 
73. 487 ;  contemporary  of  Nehemiah, 
19, 332 ;  oon temporary  of  Jeroboam, 
76,  aoof.  816,  31&r 

Shemer,  302. 

Sbemini,  373. 

Sheroinith,  316. 

Shemir,  266. 

Shemoneh-'Einh,  317,  706. 

Shei^  277. 

Sheol,  88,  06,  150,  156,  321,  243,  376, 
831,  349,  352,  364,  356f,  359,  363, 
36&^7a  874,  376,  381f,  388,  395, 
388,  401f,  404,  409,  411,  413,  416f, 
440,  446f,  455,  459,  469f,  480,  513, 
515,  557,  567,  715,  934.  see  Hadee ; 
gates  of,  375,  714f . 

Shephelah,  31,  258f,  484,  555,  568f, 
678. 

Shepherd  life,  169;  lover,  419,  422; 
nuuden,  418;  of  Israel,  660;  the 
great,  516. 

Sbtmherds,  111,  123,  127,  166,  158, 
1&,  172f,  177,  220,  256,  263,  343, 
348,  417,  42a  446,  457,  460f,  464, 
466f,  471,  476f,  481f,  484-48a  491, 
484,  SOS,  611.  6ia  647f,  668,  568, 
S6S,  67a  681,  726,  735,  924;  the, 
26.  702,  726 ;  the  thr«e,  581. 

Shsshbazzar,  77,  326,  328,  573. 

Sheehonq,  $ee  Shishak. 

Shewbread,  106,  19a  ^0,  222,  283, 
472.  519;  table  of,  106,  ISO,  216, 
297,619,896.  - 


INDEX 

Shibah,  166. 
Shibboleth,  267. 
Shield,  114,  306,  451,  486.  616,  565, 

609,  867. 
Shields  of  goM.  301. 
Shiggaion,  373,  567. 
Shiggionoth,  567. 
Shihor,  816, 463. 
Shiloah.  71,  331,  44S,  7S3;  waters  of. 

442. 

Shiloh.  66,  103,  106,  166,  264,  268f, 
274f,  377. 383, 300,  387,  394,  480, 486. 

Shimei,  248,  36a  280f.  296;  (ruler  of 
Benjamin),  296. 

Shinubai,  328. 

Shinar,  14a  445,  524,  577. 

Ship  masten.  808,  940;  owner.  808. 

Shipbuilding.  54. 

Ships,  28,  7a  142,  166,  263,  304,  330. 
361,  409,  438,  446,  462,  458,  47a 
501,  513f,  632,  557,  615,  64a  771, 
798,  803f,  907. 

Shipwreck,  414.  514,  772.  608. 

Shishak,  68,  71,  76.  79, 246,  800f,  819. 

Shittim.  237.  2Sa  688.  £46,  662. 

Shobal,  34. 

Shobi,  29a 

ShoocAt,31. 

Shoe,  symbol  of  possession,  273. 
Shoes,  118,  388. 1% ;  rconoval  ot,  161, 

171,  241,  383,  414. 
Shomron,  754. 

Shoot,  i.e.  Mesrianio  king,  485,  488, 

677f. 
Shophet,  266. 

Shoulders,  198,  217. 421, 443-445, 452, 

571,  583. 
Shmb,  154. 
Shual,  279. 

Shiibbiluliotna,  53,  56f. 

Shulammite,  421-423. 

ShuDunmite,  the,  294,  806-807;  boo 

of,  902,  305. 
Shunem,  29,  285.  284,  806,  42S.  78a 
Shur,  151, 181,  28a 
Shushan,  tee  Susa, 
Shuttle,  352. 
Shylock,  19. 
Sibmah,  229,  448. 
Sibyl,  880. 

Sit^lline  oracles,  622,  6S8,  837. 
Sioarii,  6ia  80a 
Siocnith,  561. 
Sicilian  Vespers,  367. 
SicUy,  613,  613,  615. 
Sickle,  102,  938. 

Sickness,  76.  93,  147,  877,  801.  444, 

458f,  467,  843.  874. 
Siqyon,  62. 
Siddim,  Vale  of,  148. 

tidiq.  149. 
idon,  see  Zidon. 
Siege,  29,  54,  312,  881,  4511.  4S&f.  479, 
485,  488-40a  494,  496,  606f.  60tf. 
612-^14,  628,  636,  644,  662,  565f, 
57a  678,  582,  606. 
Sieve,  467,  664. 

Sign  from  heaven,  662 ;  of  the  cross, 

507;  of  the  Son  of  Man,  73a 
Signal,  218,  251f ,  827,  882,  448. 
Signet,  485,  677- 

Signs,  137,  246f,  311,  441-443,  506, 
690,  708,  712.  714,  728,  733,  737, 743, 
748,  751,  767,  770,  779,  782,  784, 
l&S,  833.  879f,  940,  tee  Mirades; 
(*.«.  Stan).  864 ;  of  heaven,  481 ;  of 
the  timaa,  714,  783. 


Signy.163. 

Sihon,  44,  64,  128,  149,  172.  213,  234, 

328,  232-334.  266,  483. 
Silas,  613.  646,  77a  794-797,  890^  858. 

877f,  889,  906,  912. 
Silence,  413,  503-606,  667,  569.  833. 

935;  in  heaven,  833. 
aOima,  36,  294,  311 ;  aqofldoct,  UB. 

116;    inscriptim.   108,   115,  311: 

Pod  of,  lOi,  109.  330,  453.  748.  754. 
Silvaniui  (god).  630. 
 seeSOas. 

Silver,  86,  lU,  UM,  123.  13a  1^ 
166,  178,  189,  191.  aiS,  338.  974^ 
293.  306,  817,  36a  875.  407,  42(X 
438.  458,  47a  478.  5M.  606,  SSS- 
628.  567,  67a  578,  587,  735.  T»; 
ootd,  417;  pieoea,  721,  735,  781: 
shrines,  798 ;  trompets,  318. 

Silversmiths,  798. 

Simeon,  Aramaic  name  P^er,  7S& 
 contemporary  erf  Jeana,  722.  T27; 

utters  tiM  Nunc  Dimittia,  T37. 
 son  of  Jacob,  168^161,  lO-US; 

tribe  of,  64f.  158,  161,  174,  314,  SIB, 

22a  223,  230.  243.  348. 256. 806,517, 

521. 

^moD,  tee  Peter. 

Simon  bar  Qiom,  610l 

 Maocabenu,  104,  113,  UT.  391. 

680,608. 

  Magus,  785f;  and  Gnostioiaa. 

786f ;  and  Peter,  78Sf ;  and  Philips 
786;  and  the  Samaritans,  ^6; 
caricature  of  Paul,  785;  historical 
existence  of,  786 ;  in  the  Clamentim 
writings,  785;  Justin  Mai^"* 
acooimt  of, 

  of  Cyrene.  698,  741.  768;  tW 

Benjamite,  681 ;  the  CaDaaaan, 
685;  the  leper.  087,  780^  737:  tbs 
I^iarisee,  730;  the  tannar,  TBEL 

Simony,  786. 

Simple,  388. 401. 

ffin,  t.e.  Peluflinm,  514. 

Sin,  1,  8,  gSf,  96,  89.  104,  ISl.  OB, 
196-189,  304-206,  208.  213,  331. 396; 
241,  343.  245,  289.  293.  846,  3Sh 
353,  354,  356f.  361,  368,  381f,  ttl. 
406f ,  414,  433f,  487f.  44Qf,  463,  401. 
469,  475,  479.  483,  486f,  4M.  «6t, 
GOa  60e,  606-517,  627.  544.  MB-GSH 
557,  569,  661-563.  669f.  577.  618- 
630,  622f,  625.  629,  634,  637,  63»- 
641,  649,  688,  706.  711,  716.  748. 
76a  806-812,  819-839.  S^.  84af. 
863,  861,  863,  866,  870,  888.  »I. 
894-887,  888.  906-907.  910f,  9U 
916f,  92a  940;  a  sMf,  906,  917; 
against  the  Hdy  Ghost.  086,  713: 
and  calami^,  392f,  023.  734; 
death,  361.  461.  SSa  898f.  HT,  901: 
and  penitence,  98,  986.  383.  03, 
626,  906;  and  sacrifice,  see  Saianfies 
and  sin:  and  snffenng',  93,  X6, 
346,  350f,  364.  3a9f.  3^.  881,  413, 
467,  544.  623f,  708.  7H;  and  tke 
Law,  Me  Imw,  the;  t-noStmmm  d. 
104.  159.  190,  212,  361f,  878.  388, 
483,  542,  907,  917;  death  tn.  m 
Death  to  sin;  forgivesicaB  ai.  m 
Forgiveness  of  sins;  l«w  of,  83: 
lawleasneas,  918;  meaning  of,  ia 
ritwa  law,  98.  197-190 ;  nMbtt  d 
death,  904;  non-ethical.  99:  td 
ignorance.  197-190,  33%  780:  of 
Isnel.  46,  131,  243,  345,  437, 
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);  oriffin  of,  12S>  139,  350.  433f, 
3 ;  prai'^^f  7^  >  prophetic 
Mshing  on.  99,  437f.  479,  906; 
niahment  of,  45,  75.  93f,  199, 
i,  245,  351,  354,  357.  369,  427, 
],  440f,  445,  451,  467,  472,  483, 
J,  506,  544,  550,  577,  623,  819£, 
3,  653,  914.  940;  racial,  822; 
ivation  from,  7.  1<3;  secret,  369; 
we  of,  92f.  640,  668 ;  slavery  to, 
Jf,  823,  863.  910, 915 ;  universality 
143f,  150,  t)23,  820,  822,  829; 
to  death,  920;  waf^  of,  823; 
Iful,  197-199,  350. 
offering,  11,  99,  104,  192,  197- 
3,  322f,  228,  237,  520,  538,  748, 
9,  SOef ,  836,  866,  910. 
i,  Mt.,  26f,  04,  123f,  I68f,  171, 
3,  177f,  180-183,  188,  190,  194, 
1,  214.  218,  229,  231f,  343,  903, 
1,  488,  510f,  566f,  587.  601,  764, 
4f,  660,  899 ;  wilctenwas  of,  213, 
Bf,  258,  387,  784. 

:tic    covenant,    64,    488,  860; 
ninsula.  63f,  I70f,  214,  219,  233, 
0;  Syriac  600f,  701,  713. 
erity,  664,  S37,  8G0f,  873, 906, 911. 
w  of  the  tbi^  voelra^  134, 16a 
iotli,  153. 

rers,  316,  325,  320f*  333.  377.  392, 
7,  481,  518. 

^ng,  76,  10%  106,  278.  844,  66^. 

ring  women,  316,  553. 

rle  and  plural*  interchange  of, 

6. 

m.466. 
labriB,  32. 

ler  punished  in  his  children,  358. 
ier«,  5,  23,  199,  369,  508,  621-623, 
19,  666,  683f,  701,  709,  716,  730, 
■6,  754,  820,  859,  682,  907,  911. 
lar,  77,  141;  tariefof,  200. 
ch,  tee  Sooledastiotu. 
.h,  287. 
on,  234f,  377. 
UK,  551. 

ceo,  27,  176,  363,  454,  466,  476, 
4  904. 

ra,  29,'  G5,  253.  361f,  370;  mother 
,263. 

BT,  i.e.  bride,  421. 
ftheoians,  546. 
.n,  102f,  105,  117. 
days'  work,  135-138. 
hundred  and  sixty-nz,  9S6f. 
y-two  weeks,  531. 

I,  140k  186. 193.  S4&  367;  diKAM, 
e-204 ;  of  the  teeth,  SST. 

u,  157, 18Qf.  300.  301,  393. 
-t,  272,281. 

II,  417. 

,  135,  137, 166, 353.  396. 458,  478. 
ider.  187.  208,  285,  393,  395,  405, 
^1,  484,  836,  850,  654,  857,  870, 

ighter,  144,  306,  663,  906,  932, 
14. 

■e  dealers,  880,  517,  546;  trade, 

S. 

■ery,  5,  73,  1Q.  62,  106,  110,  128, 
S,  164,  186,  332,  466,  489,  600, 
17,  546,  642.  640f.  7S3f,  823, 
O,  633,  836.  83Bf,  860,  867,  910, 

0. 

■ee,  44,  51,  G5,  73,  101-104,  106, 
0,  128,  145,  149,  155f,  162-164, 
0.  178f,  185f,  196,  aoo,  311,  235, 
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388,  340f,  3rrf,  284,  289,  306,  336. 

838,  351,  361,  380,  383,  405,  409, 480, 

537, 548, 581, 610, 613,  632,  638, 649f, 

660,  682,  707,  735f,  738,  763,  758. 

760,  800,  811,  838-840,  860,  862, 

667,  870,  675,  8d4f,  888,  910. 
Sleep,  136, 157, 159,  261,  284,  287, 352, 

354,  374,  386f.  393,  406,  414,  416f. 

460.  644,  5ST,  TOO,  790;  («.«.  death), 

565,  843,  878.  941 ;  after  death,  852. 

878,  941. 
Sling,  66,  114,  281f,  884, 406. 
Slinger,  270. 
Sluggard,  402f,4aB. 
Smell  the  odour  ct  uUlfiwtion,  144. 
Smerdis,  77. 
Smith,  111,  468,  576. 
Smoke,  153,  180,  378,  393,  421,  432, 

440f ,  546,  866,  933f ,  938,  940. 
Smyrna,  775,  928-931. 
Snake,  459,  702,  804.  «M  Serpent; 

gods,  628. 
Snare,  442,  538. 
Snares  of  death,  376. 
Snow,  27f,  32,  50,  52,  351,  868,  884, 

406,  437,  466,  484,  876. 
Snuff  .dishes,  19a 
So,  king  of  Egypt,  ate  Shabaka. 
Soap,  477,  587. 

Social  conditions,  85-88,  5S9f;  insti- 
tutions of  Israel,  106-114 ;  life,  108, 
111,  344,  662;  morality,  11,  89, 
108, 196,  200;  problems,  88,  648. 

Socoh  on  the  Philistine  border,  296; 
south  of  Hebron,  296. 

Socrates,  26^  409,  417,  604.  729,  781. 
796,  84a 

Soda,  408. 

Soden,  von,  597. 

Sodom,  13,  130, 147, 149, 151-163,243. 
27a  357,  437f,  446,  484,  499,  S09f. 
641,  6&0f.  m,  787.  914;  (•.<:  Jem- 
nleiu).935. 

Sojoumet,  lia  134, 171, 179,  218,233, 
236-238,  241f,  tee  Stranger. 

Solar  disc,  M,  587  ;  year,  118.  653. 

Soldiers.  51,  56.  72,  86, 114,  266, 361f, 
614,  616,  722,  728,  741,  761f.  788, 
673,886. 

Solemn  assembly,  129,  497, 544. 

Solidarity,  92,  106,  239,  292,  436,  440, 
487f,  509f,  641,  832. 

Solomoa,  20f,  25,  44f,  48,  57,  67,  69- 
71,  76,  81,  86.  105.  106f,  111,  113, 
137^  135,  165f,  169,  160,  164,  191, 
345f,  252f,  255,  294-30a  300,  304, 
30e-3ia  313, 314,  317-319,  836,  338, 
330,  333,  341f,  366f.  373.  380,  397, 
411f,  418-423,  510,  519,  .609,  712, 
728,  784;  atkunistration  of,  67, 
296;  alliance  with  Hiram,  67,  267, 
296-296,308, 319,548;  and  Abiathar, 
275,  296,  619;  and  Adonijah,  67, 
394f,  318,  519 ;  and  Bathsheba,  289, 
2Mf,  318;  and  David,  67,  75,  289, 
294f,  3l7f;  and  Ecclesiastes,  18, 
341f,  411f ,  417, 432, 522 ;  and  Hadad, 
67,  299f;  and  Hebrew  Wisdom, 
341,  397,  411 ;  and  Jeroboam,  67, 
299f;  and  .Toab,  296;  and  Rezon, 
67,  69,  299;  and  Shimei,  295;  and 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  9,  45,  341f, 
397,  407 ;  and  the  Canaanites.  67, 
253,  259,  299;  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  299,  319 ;  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  16,  341f,  416-423,  432;  oor- 
onation  of,  294f;  death  of.  21,  67. 
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86,  111,  119,  319;  empire  of,  127, 
188,  296;  idolatry  of,  299,  312; 
judgment  of,  296;  legends  con- 
cerning, 296;  marries  Pharaoh's 
dawhter,  67,  295f,  299;  palace  of, 
67,  2e7f ,  300 ;  polygamy  of,  67,  299 ; 
prayer  of,  20f ,  W&,  691 ;  proverbs 
of,  45,  296,  341 ;  son  of  Ood,  372; 
songs  of,  46,  396;  temple  of,  tee 
Temple,  Solomon's;  tnding  ex- 
peditions of,  67,  70,  111,  297,299; 
tyrannical  rule  of,  67,  113, 169,  252, 
298:  wealth  of.  67,  111.  113,  299, 
3i8(;  wife  of,  67,  295-297,  819; 
wisdom  of,  296,  341, 343. 

Solomon's  pordi,  756,  780, 783. 

Solomonic  literature,  45, 811f ,  411. 

Solon,  413. 

Son,  109-111,  128,  388,  414,  442,  Ul. 
586,  733.  785;  the.  and  the  ugele. 

696,  890f. 

Son  of  (Hebrew  idiom),  677. 

Son  of  David,  372.  434,  694,  696.  709, 
714,  718f,  738. 

 of  God,  2,  8,  10,  95,  137,  178, 

188,  372-374,  642,  685,  691,  70af, 
706,  714,  723,  726,  728,  740,  743, 
745,  755,  761,  787,  806-«12,  813, 824, 
853,  86a  93a  Me  Jesus,  Logoa. 

 of  His  love,  868. 

 of  Joseph,  373. 

 of  Man,  2,  637f,  661,  668,  OTa 

683f,  686,  691f,  696,  708^10,  712. 
714,  721,  729,  733,  737,  740,  748f, 
764,  757,  768, 785, 846,  881, 929,  938 ; 
and  the  angele.  733, 748, 891 ;  coming 
of,  666,  656,  Tia  737,  74a  757; 
equivalent  to  "  Man,"  375,  503f, 
629,  664,  708f,  846 ;  in  apo(»lyptio 
literature,  375,  637 ;  in  Daniel,  96, 
62a  529,  661,  929,  938 ;  in  Enoch, 
433f,  637.  661, 670.  864,  929,  938 ;  in 
Hebrews,  375,  891;  in  the  eighth 
PsiUm,  375, 846, 891 ;  in  Revelation, 
929,  938 ;  in  the  Gospels,  529,  661, 
691,  729;  in  the  New  Testament, 
375 ;  Jesus  as,  tee  Jesua ;  Judge  of 
men,  433,  e7a  691,  721,  785;  Mes- 
sianic signifioanoe  of  title,  434,  67a 
683f,  691,  712,  729,  738;  pre-exist- 
ence  of,  8^ ;  resurrection  of,  692 ; 
self-designation  of  Jesus,  670,  691, 
m;  BuBering  of,  668,  67a  691f, 
891;  whether  distinguished  from 
Jesus,  7ia  733. 

 of  perdition,  761- 

Soncino  edition  of  Old  Testament, 
42. 

Song.  23,  45,  81,  66,  93,  102,  127,  282, 
366, 388,  396,  445,  553,  866f,  870 ;  of 
Deborah,  tee  Deborah ;  of  Hezekiafa, 
459 ;  of  Moses,  47,  242f :  of  Moses 
at  the  Red  Sea,  44,  180f,  938;  of 
Solomon,  <ee  Song  of  Songs. 

 of  Songs,  5,  18, 106, 294,  341-^, 

418-423;  a  collection  of  love  lyrics, 
18,  106,  3^,  4ief ;  age  and  author- 
ship  of,  341f,  416;  and  Solomon, 
18,  341f,  418-^,  432;  canonicity 
of,  18,  38f,  411,  418 ;  interpretation 
of,  18,  342,  416f;  linguistic  char- 
acteristics of,  418;  not  a  drama, 
343,  419;  not  an  allegory.  416; 
place  in  Old  Testament,  418 ;  place 
of  origin,  418 ;  secular  character  of, 
418 ;  xabweh  not  named  in,  418. 

 at  the  lAml^  936 ;  oi  the  sword. 
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512;  of  the  three  diildren,  626 ;  of 

the  well.  44,  841. 
Soogs  in  the  night,  363 ;  of  Zion,  394. 
Son-in-law,  100,  152.  608. 
Soneof  fl&me,S50:  of  God  (•'.«.  snprelB), 

1S8, 142, 304,  347,  363, 377. 389, 730, 

842;  of  Ood  (good  men).  706,  730, 

863,  891 ;  of  the  Ividecbunber,  709 ; 

of  the  prophets,  304 ;  of  thunder, 

685. 

Sonahip,  690,  642,  747,  807,  810-612, 
824,  860,  919,  «<  Adoption. 

Boothsayera,  Boothaaying,  11,  lOOf, 
106,  429f,  464,  S25, 562,  798. 

Sopater,  796,  798,  830. 

Sophists,  110,  343,  406.  440,  877- 

Soi^KKles,  20,  414. 

Sorcerer,  soroerea^  106,  525,  791, 942, 
^  tee  Magidao.  Witob,  Wisaid. 
Soroery,  167, 438, 413,  fiffi,  934. 

Sore,  406. 

Sorek,  valley  of,  31,  267f ■ 
Sorrow.  305,  413f ,  458, 906. 
SoBipatroa,  830. 

Soetbenea,  friend  of  Paul,  731, 797, 832. 

 ruler  of  aynagogue,  797, 832. 

Soul,  137,  237,  240. 269,  356,  377f,  417, 

fi29,  710,  739,  851f,  679,  892,  g04f; 

boxes,  439 ;  captura,  509. 
Sound  doctrine,  682,  88S,  887. 
Sour  grapes,  47,  91.  601 ;  milk,  968. 
South,  the,  fee  Segeb. 
South  Oalatiaa  theory,  7fl9f.  667, 659. 
Sower  713,  730,  750. 
Sowing,  Ul,  211,  236,  311,  413,  455, 

457. 537. 539-541. 563, 680^  840,  861, 

906;  with  ealt,  966. 
Spain,  386,  438,  513,  607,  61df,  772, 

799,  817,  829,  881. 
Span,  115,  281. 
Sparka,  350,  438,  906. 
Sparrow,  367. 
Sparta,  565. 

Spear.  114, 282-284,  306,  35S.  666,  668. 
Speckled  bird,  482. 
Speech,  133,  225,  400-405,  407f,  413, 

415.  904f ,  910. 
Speeehea,  24f;  oompoeitiat  tii,  by 

htat<HrianB,  20f. 
Speed  of  travel,  616. 
Spell,  lea,  BZr,  662. 
Spelt,  176. 

Spices,  100,  111,  169.  4S%  42a,  484, 

440,  489,  662,  940. 
Spider,  353,  359,  469. 
Spies,  163,  250,  412.  738,  905;  the, 

33, 123,  213,219f;  oanatiTOt^,  123, 

120,  213,  219f . 
Spikenard,  697,  761. 
Signal  oolnmn,  417. 
S|an(sa,  121,  340. 

Smrit  (apparition),  350;  of  Chriat, 
639.  767;  of  God,  135f,  380,  343- 
346,  369,  396,  414,  427,  439,  462f, 
470f.  617f,  546,  661.  S74,  678,  586, 
637,  642,  710,  712,  733,  746f.  747. 
823,  *«  Holy  Spirit,  the.  Spirit  of 
Yahweh ;  of  infirmity,  734 ;  of 
JesoB,  ISf.  769;  of  prophecv,  the, 
940;  of  truth,  919;  of  Yabweh, 
66,  76,  86,  92,  184.  218f,  360,  262f. 
967,  277*,  281,  385,  303,  317,  446, 
462,  471,  tee  Holy  Spirit.  Spirit  of 
God;  re«arded  aa  finer  f<mn  of 
matter,  360. 

Spirits,  82f.  96f,  101,  100k  216,  396, 
57a  844 ;  ie.  evil  qpiriti,  708 ;  in 
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priaoD,  910f ;  of  the  dead,  110, 908, 
216,  22If,  443,  687,  756. 
Spiritual  body,  670, 719, 812,  847,  852, 
933 

 gifts,  643,  646-649,  827, 832, 834f, 

&13-«46,  866,  693,  919 ;  criteria  of 
value,  645.  647f.  843-845;  regula- 
tinns  For  exercise,  646, 648,  843-846. 

 Israel, 935;  maa,834f ;  marriwe, 

650,839. 
Spirituality,  836.87a 
"Spiritual,"  the.  638. 
Spittle,  690. 

Spoil,  66,  85,  114,  238,  333f,  254.  264, 
386,  288,  339,  442f,  458,  461,  464, 
494,  514,  517,  532,  873 ;  divieiMi  of, 

286. 

Spoiling  of  the  Kgyptians,  ITS. 
Spring  ([of  water),  37,  29-32, 149, 181f, 
214,  210,  222,  258,  268, 330, 363,  388, 
421, 438,  442,  459, 469, 477, 546^  683, 
750,  872,  936. 

 (seaeon),  18,  27,  60,  52, 118, 137, 

135,  177,  206,  SlOf,  919,  262,  280, 
419f,  429f,  48%  590,  672.  628f,  689, 
797, 817. 

 god,  628 ;  death  and  reannec- 

tion  of,  626 ;  wailing  for,  628. 
Spring  sacred,  see  Sacred  springs- 
Sprinkling,  197,  ld9f,  3M,  SOB.  217, 

322,  519,  863,  895. 
Square,  531. 
Square  cbaraotsr.  S9. 
Stable,  726. 
Stadias  115. 

Staff,  263,  377.  493, 581, 668. 
Stairs.  331, 333. 
Stake,  388,  Me  GMknra. 
StaU,  587. 

Standard,  124,  445,  471.  476,  494,  499. 
Standing  army,  134,  289,  291. 
SUr  in  the  East,  652,  701f. 
Star-god,  552. 

Star-wonibip,129,  MS  Heavenly  bodies, 

worship  of. 
Stars,  5,  74,  137f,  ISO,  226,  228.  252, 
282,  274,  333,  349,353,  363,  417, 446, 
454,  458,  461, 464,  480, 489,  53a  561. 
677,  628.  634,  701. 803,  847. 864, 660, 
934,  936;  penwouditr  trf,  lS7f,  363, 
461  934. 

State,'  the,  684,  819.  0(l9f;  religion. 
443,  616,  690f.  775,  996,  88S,  gsa 
936-938 
Statesmen,  26.  Ua  606.  635. 
Statues,  ens,  937. 
Stealing,  fee  Thief. 
Steel,  653. 
Steersman,  905. 

StepK)hain8,  439,  tee  Ankle  chains. 
Stephanas,  646,  833,  648. 
Stephanus,  597. 

Stephen,  170,  605,  638-640,  609,  739, 
767f,  77a  783-786, 787, 789, 806, 932 ; 
a  Hellouat,  638.  767,  783;  and 
Paul,  639f,  767f .  783,  785,  806 ;  and 
tbfl  Law,  639f.  806 ;  and  the  Temple, 
639,  783-765 ;  appointed  one  of  the 
seven,  783;  bunal  of.  766;  concep- 
tion ot  Chiittianity,  6S9f,  767. 770 ; 
martyrdom  cS,  669,  767,  783,  785, 
793,  932 ;  prayer  of,  669,  768,  932 ; 
speech  of.  160.  766,  780.  783-785, 
791,800;  trial  of ,  783-786. 
Steppe,  82. 6a  958,  884, 545. 
Steps,  518,  79a  aOO;  to  the  altar. 
186,  519. 


Stem  ^  boat).  074. 
Steward,  IIS,  164, 308^  71S.mm 

733,736. 
Stewaidship,  836.  840,  869^  906. 
Sticks,  108, 174.  S64.  417.  517, 80i 
Still  small  voice,  308. 
Sting  of  death,  969,  847. 
Stodcs,  the,  73f,  113,  flSS,  afi6>474, 4Si 
Stoidsm,  345. 411f.  415,  6331, 78D^  TB. 
806,813. 

Stoics,  the,  6,  607.  835,  746,  796, 8» 
Stone  age,  251. 

Stone  at  the  tomb  of  Jeans,  m. 
741,763;  ciRae,2Sl;  of  land.  In. 
443. 

Stonehenge,  616. 

Stones,  51,  06.  76,  ta,  109.  IIL  lU. 
167-159, 162, 18&f .  189, 191.  SM,  211 
SU,  28af,  255,  876,  379-2M.  SX 
994.  297.  S26f,  351.  353.  356,  4H!. 
406,  413,  439,  441,  443,  446,  46^ 
471,  484.  491,  495,  518f,  5125.  S», 
642.  648, 567,  574, 577,  582, 708,  TS, 
7S6f.  903,  906, 909.  940;  Stani.  m 
Sacred  stones. 
Stoning,  76,  103.  139.  908,  Sift  m 
M7.  aw,  476,  Sift  TBI,  173,  K 
792f.800. 
Store,  15a  2S6. 
Store  dtie^  111. 
Store-bouse,  545. 
Stork,  364,  48a 

Storm,  7a  82.  84,  87,  303.  3631  977. 
389  391,  396,  417,  4Stf,  418.  433. 
601,  545,  548,  667.  564^  715^  TU^ 
730f,  899. 
Storm-cloud,  190,  215,  218, 473,  SQK. 
Stormy  season.  615f . 
Story,  19-22, 81,  86, 127. 
Strabo,  297,  507. 
Straight  Street,  787. 
Strange  gods.  197,  13%  TBB;  mw, 
396-40a  406.  •  — 

Stranger,  85f,  108-104,  134,  128, 130. 
179, 187, 206, 208, 2Wf ,  217,  SSft  m, 
242, 27a  272,  286-266,  290.  STflt  3:^ 
„  4£a  62 1. 544, 557, 729;  M«  SotooEBeL 
Sttategi,  796. 
Stratopedsjch,  804. 
Straw,  173, 454,  707 ;  for  Inicks.  ITS- 
Streams,  28.  337,  369.  406f,  415;  4& 
4j^,  458f.  463.  466f  >  47a  473.  4at, 
520,546,552. 
Street,  69,  111,  531, 566,  OTB.  flB^  SK 

718,  80L 
Strife,  396,  469,  873,004. 
Strike  hands,  11%  407. 
Stringed  instnmwBti,  8U>,  860,  913. 

536,  567. 
Stroke,  284. 

Strong,  the,  65a  628f ,  84Qf. 
Strong  drink,  453. 
Stron^old,  564. 

Strophe,  lea  373,  S76, 367.302,4111 

Stubble,  44a  545, 564. 
Stndoits,  616. 
Study,  91,  417,  630,  624. 
Stumbling,  705, 835f. 
Stnmb^-block,  T06.  716,  736,  8C 

Stump,  356, 441,  444, 530. 
Stvlus,  51,357. 

SaVapoatidio  age,  76S;  liian«B% 

766. 
Snbieot,  413. 

SaWmhial  conaewntiwi,  XSOk  490, 
64B. 
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«ittitioii»  UM.  iffltf  4en,  682,  m 
iouicnu  auS^nng.  etc 

ilty,39e. 

otb,  134,  leo,  178,  264»  207. 388. 
onius,  658,  818. 

.  180;  Oftnal.  181 ;  Gulf  of,  445, 
). 

,ring,  361f,  365, 370,  374,  655,  634, 
I,  700f,  763,  787,  874,  Seef,  906- 
l,  937 ;  disciplin&r;  charaotor  of, 
%  360f,  868,  356,  368,  361f,  370, 
1,  899,  623,  899 ;  dae  to  am,  263, 
3,  271,  aei.  544,  709;  for  the 
ne,  974 ;  of  the  righteous,  47, 
it.  357,  368,  824,  874,  886f,  808, 
),  937  ;  of  the  world,  358 ;  purob- 
a  of,  tee  Problem  of  BuSering; 
ribative  character  of,  346,  350, 
I,  SeOf,  374,  379,  544. 
Messiah,  372,  667f,  780,  792,  802. 
»,  834;  no  doctrine  ot,  in  Old 
stament,  373. 
>t.2S6. 

ide»  886.  aeOk  418,  768, 795. 
dim,  SIS: 

hnr,  884»  M  Brimrtoiw;  qtriags, 

icins  Sflveros,  610. 
er.  61,148. 

erian  laDgoaffe,  51,  S2S. 
erians,  51, 1^ 

nier,  27,  SDf,  117,  187.  851,  543, 
9,  753 :  fruit,  102, 477,  663. 
mum  bonom,  Me  Chief  good. 
u-Aba,  53. 

,  23,  30,  44,  54,  74,  117,  136, 160. 
2, 154, 166,  259,  267.  292,  298,  338, 
3,  369,  383,  404,  412,  417, 419, 422, 
5f ,  453, 457. 459, 463, 466, 470,  48% 
6f,  545, 663, 558, 566. 667f ,  587, 627- 
9.  632,  635,  654,  698,  706, 741,  783, 
0,  795, 608,  847,  864,  890,  9M,  936, 
8 :  chariot  of,  412,  628 ;  images, 
9.  449, 464,  606 ;  pilhu^  319,  4^, 
6:  worship,  235,  267,  311,  608, 
6f,548. 

and  moon  Btanditig  still,  2S3. 

<tf  righteonnMsa,  72& 

da7. 4. 764,  847.  we  JjotA**  Da^- 

-god.  141, 162,  186,  587. 

rue,  117,  616,  9(M. 

set,  106.  117,  149f,  177,  186,  272, 

8.  653.  663, 706. 722,  741, 760. 938. 

stroke.  389. 

omatural,  the.  82,  tee  Miraclea. 
srstition,  6, 7,  83,  96,  99t,  170, 190, 
0,  338,  360,  371, 406, 408, 443,  446, 
»,  478. 496, 609, 612, 667. 669, 573, 
8, 584, 620f .  627.  629. 631, 668, 763. 
J9,771. 
per,  842. 

preesion  of  the  local  sanctuaries, 
If,  90,  98, 108, 128f,  131,  281,  236f, 
19,  310-312. 

sty,  187,  400,  405,  409,  459.  876. 
rivals,  83,  196,  213,  627. 
^  59,  78,  ISO,  330. 337-339, 529. 
mna,  296. 
ana,  330. 
616. 

JIow,  142, 144. 387, 459,  48a 

.a,  628. 

trming  things,  137, 169, 473,  567. 
let  savour,  144, 197. 
>etness,604.936. 
ft  (bizd),  480. 


SwiftoeM.  640. 

SwimmiDR,  464, 764. 

Swine.  acSf,  43&  473,  638,  TOTf,  730, 

735,  788. 916 ;  henl  of,  687 ;  (6gnr»- 

tivs),  707. 
Swine's  fleeh.  007. 
Swineherd,  165. 

Sword,  23, 100, 141,  212,  964,  269. 375, 
282,  286,  351,  376,  437.  462,  473, 
475f,  483,  486,  492.  496,  499,  508, 
606f,  606,  511f,  514f,  539,  541,  548, 
553f,  680,  595,  682,  698,  710,  892, 
929f,  937.  940;  dance,  422;  of  the 
Spirit,  476,  867 ;  of  Yahweh,  468, 
m.S02;tii9  fiery,  133. 14a 

Sycamine  tree,  718,  736. 

Syohar,  30,  748. 

Syoomore.  443.  668. 

Syene,  232,  466. 

Syllnus.  609. 

Symbol,  symbolic  aotions,  symbolism, 
25,  82-84,  88,  96,  98, 100, 106,  111, 
160.  171, 180. 188f,  192-195, 205, 210, 
228, 262,  264,  272,  306,  418-^  432, 
432f,449f ,  482, 484, 486f  ,489,^1.495, 
503-506,  608,  512f,  516f,  621,  636, 
645.  552,  681,  630,  632,  637-630, 660, 
69%  697. 699. 728-73%  739. 743,763f, 
768.  779.  809,  863f ,  mt,  80&-806. 
899. 931-«33, 986. 8871.  940-m 

Symmachus,  4J.. 

Sympathetic  magic,  ue  Magic. 

Sympathy,  168,  351f,  827,  861.  803. 
911 ;  of  tb*  unirerae.  634. 

Synagogue,  36,  97, 100. 106. 131,  31% 
329,  372,  386, 411, 414,  482, 4a7, 670, 
608,  616,  62%  649,  66%  665,  682, 
684f,  687,  714,  716,  724,  728,  737, 
768,  786-788,  792. 796-797,  801f,  805, 
851,866,  876,  904;  of  Satan,  930f; 
of  the  liibertinee.  773,  783;  wor- 
ship, 106, 131,  62%  738,  791- 

Synohronisms,  7%  119,  654. 

SynoretiBm,  474,  481,  685,  016,  862, 
868.916. 

Synod  of  Carthage,  696. 

Synoptio  Gospels,  8,  132.  403,  406, 
679,  587,  696,  d04f,  618,  672-^; 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  743 ;  as  his- 
twical  eouroes,  14f,  006,  659,  663, 
669f ;  close  resemblance  of  wording, 
672;  criticism  of,  14f,  122,  579;  dia- 
gram to  illustrate  independence  and 
overlapping,  680;  diacoepanciee  in, 
8,  15;  doublets  in,  406;  literary 
cbaraoteriBtica  of,  25,  OHf ;  Marean 
matter  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  004,  672- 
675,  679,  700;  Marcan  order  pre- 
served in,  673;  non-Mu^n  source 
used  in,  672,  674-678;  souroes  erf, 
604f ;  table  of  parallel  sections,  679. 

 problem,  14,  132,  672-68%  700; 

Mt.  and  Lk.  depend  on  Mk.,  122, 
672-675,  700;  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, 672;  oral  tradition  theory,  672; 
relation  of  Mk.  and  Q,  678;  rela- 
tion of  Mt.  and  Lk.  to  Q,  675-678, 
700;  theories  of  dooomentary  de- 
pendence, 673;  tin>.dooam«nt  the- 
ory, 122,673-678. 

Syntyche,  874 

Syracuse,  804. 

Syria,  26f,  30,  35f,  50f,  54-62,  e7f,  72. 
78f ,  UOf,  116, 134. 148, 169, 246, 256f , 
2G9f,  298f,  303,  305f,  30ef,  313.  32% 
39%  837, 347,  88%  387, 414, 419, 431, 
48e»  441-40, 448-4S0, 464,  477. 60% 


613.  633f,  696,  639,  68If,  684,  548, 
66Sf,  68%  607-61%  613.  629f.  641. 
704, 726f ,  76ef  ,:776, 787, 789, 794. 707, 
803.908;  Greek  kings  of,  374. 

Syriac,  36;  Yeraicm,  686f,  699.  601; 
Chumh.  913. 

Syrian  text,  599. 

Syrians,  3%  36,  53,  63,  99,  106,  33% 
24%  388f,  296,  301,  303f,  300.  3S1, 
34%  482.  616, 644,  648,  664. 

Syro-Ephraimitish  ooahtioQ,  70f,  76. 
309,  m,  436-488,  441-443. 

Syrophoenioiaa  wonoan.  689f .  706, 71^ 
731 , 76% 

Syrtis.808. 

Systamatie  giving.  848. 
Syzygns,  874. 

Taanaoh,  3%  61,  66, 10%  llOb  360,968, 

302. 
Tabee,  533. 
Tabal,  58- 
Tabeel,  441. 
Tabenh,  218. 

Tabernacle,  5,  104,  123f,  ISM,  183, 
189-196, 199, 301f ,  312, 214-219, 221f , 
255.  376,  294-298,  388,  475,  784f, 
893-896,  038;  constmcticHi  of,  104, 
901, 784;  oonbnts  of.  180-104, 815. 
317f,  231.  396,  805;  flt«otion  of,  lOU. 
214,  217 ;  heavenly  pattern  of,  189. 
784f,  894-896,  933;  materials  for, 
189, 194 ;  not  historical,  169 ;  struc- 
ture of.  190f,  397,  8e6f ;  symboliun 
of,  6,  160.  893,  896,  038;  «,«.  the 
body,  863. 

 of  God.  987 ;  of  the  Testinumy. 

938. 

Tabernacles,  691. 
Tabitha,  768. 

Table,  618,  841.  940;  <rf  Christ,  661 ; 

of  demons,  651;  of  nations,  the, 

145;  of  shewbread.  191,  519;  the 

Lord's.  841. 
Tables  of  stone,  123,  183,  189f.  US, 

334,336,276,488.851;  of  the  Law. 

896. 

Tablet.  442,  466. 667. 

TaUeti  of  destiny,  336. 

Taboo  (Tabu),  83,  99,  134,  16%  183, 

188, 196, 196-200,  200-209.  233.  833. 

240,  279.  446,  472,  477, 629, 607,  828; 

and  oncleanness,  302-205. 
Taboos  on  warriora,  99,  34%  445. 
Tabor.  Mount,  29f,  261, 638, 691. 
Tabret,  see  Timbrel. 
Tabrimmon,  299,  301. 
Tacitus,  604,  61%  667f,  600,  939. 
Tadmor,  299. 

Tahpanhes,  73, 79,  23%  477, 401f. 
Tabtim-hodshi,  293. 
Tail,  365,  406,  934. 
Take  the  flesh  in  the  teeth,  855. 
Take  the  life  in  the  hand,  356.  808. 
Tale  of  the  two  brothers,  tiie,  1^ 
Talebearing,  400,  tee  Slander. 
Talent,  1  Iff,  66%  738. 980. 
Talfiath,  421. 
Talisman,  276,  2a0f,  843. 
Tallith,  240. 

Talmud.  SOf,  41f,  264,  302,  622,  624, 

700,  716f,  732. 
TBsnuT,  daughter-in.law  of  Judah, 

I62f ;  daughter  of  David,  67.  289 ; 

as  woman  s  name,  423. 

 (in  JudiA).  399. 

Tuurisk,  10%  181,  818, 386. 
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Tambourine,  see  l^mbid, 

Tammuz,  448,  502,  507*  630,  681f; 

(month),  104f,  117. 
Tarns,  Mce  Zom. 
Tapestry,  410- 
Tares,  713. 

Torgum  of  Jonathan,  86;  of  Onkeloe, 

36,224. 

Tanrnms,  41,  307,  392,  398,  401,  685, 

712,  746,  647.  666. 
Tarichese,  W. 
Tariff,  111,  300. 

Tarshisb,  146,  3SQ,  S81,  385,  43S,  452. 

170,  481, 513,  6S&^;  ahips  of,  112, 

299,  381,  438,  463. 
T^irsua,  30,  ^YJ,  724,  7881,  787, 

7m»,  (ill.  7:m,  ,'■'13,  805. 
Tart.iii,  til,-,  71,  ;il,0,  450. 
Tartar, 
TurtjiniH,  7.'iJ- 

Tarteesiu,  299,  381,  438,  481- 
Taskmaster,  170, 173f,  298. 
Tassels,  220,  240,  709,  719. 
Tatian,  122,  695,  653,  658,  «m  Dia- 
teeaaron. 

Tattoo  marks,  tatooiiig.  179,  206,  463, 

583. 
Tattenai,  77. 

Tatmt  aoag,  311,  446,  465,  567. 
Taurobolium.  633. 
Taurus,  Mount,  26,  615,  726,  791. 
Tavern  songs,  415. 

Tax-ooUectw,  458,  615,  666,  684,  706, 

709,  711,  780,  735-737. 
Taxes,  taxation,  61,  67,  79,  86,  113, 

312,  277.  281,  318. 408, 496.  513. 620, 

680f,  609,  613-615,  704.  716f,  828, 

9ee  OnatoniB,  Dues.  Tribute. 
Taylor  Cylinder,  246. 
Teachers.  109,  621,  624,  643,  646,  729, 

733.  791,  661,  866,  683,  900.  906. 
Teaching,  91,  443,  647,  763,  837,  644. 

87a       886,  888.  893. 
Teaching  of  the  Tvxlve  ApotUet,  tee 

Didache. 

Tears,  382,  453,  498,  &U.  698, 730, 799, 
849.  886f.  899.  tee  Weepii^. 

Tebeth,  106, 117,  323,  330. 

Teeth,  47,  91,  166.  186,  417,  431,  433, 
499,  544. 

Tecea,  230. 

Tehom,  135,  206. 

Teima,  410. 

Teiapes,  494. 

Teket,  6?7. 

Tekua,  31.  289.  881.  479,  547f.  553 ; 

widow  of,  280,  296. 
Tei-abib,  77,  506. 
Telara,  285. 
Telepathy,  837. 
TeU,  253. 

Tell  el-Amama,  26,  34,  36,  54,  148; 
tablets,  34,  36.  51-55,  110,  124,  135, 
149,  172,  166,  235.  248.  259.  368, 
270f ,  296.  299. 

Tema,  36,  156,  351,  461. 

Teman.  182,  494.  513.  548,  655,  567- 

Temperance,  624.  801. 

Tempest.  383,  389,  465f.  481,  648; 
stillinfr  of  the,  663.  687,  708,  730f. 

Temple,  102,  154,  212.  217.  241,  276. 
288,  297.  344.  367.  370-374,  37ef. 
363-366,  39a  392-397,  414,  438,441, 
450,  457H180,  464. 469, 472,  475, 482- 
464,  488,  ^7,  504.  540, 553. 557, 561, 
683f,  618,  620.  637,  639,  689,  696, 
70S.  767.  785,  799,  640.  865.  870, 


INDEX 

895,  809,  909,  931,  036;  centre  of 
unity  for  Jews,  370, 378f ;  dwelUng- 
plaoe  of  God,  75.  370^  374f,  4% 
6l8f.  561.  567.  618,  885;  gates  of. 
479,  519f,  782;  inviolabUity  of.  75, 
90,  474,  479f,  486,  602, 507;  sanctity 
of,  389.  584 ;  veO  of,  741. 

Temple  (Herod's),  297,  609,  653.  666. 
see  Temple,  the  second. 

 (Solomon's),  46, 47.  49.  ti7,  73-77, 

89-91, 108. 106f,  114f,  li'^f,  ]31,  169f, 
192.  231,  243-246,  252,  2&lf,  277, 
266,  293-298,  300f,  306-.(J  I,  3HJ-321, 
867f.  386, 437.  440f,  474f,  479f .  483f, 
490f,  501f,  504,  606-508,  55.<l-5(il, 
703.  784 ;  building  of.  67,  73,  105, 
115,  128,  244-346, 252,  293,  297.  314, 
318,  368 ;  centnluation  dF  worship 
at.  see  Centnluation  <rf  oultus; 
cleansed  by  Hecddafa.  76.  310f; 
deansed  by  JosUh,  128,  131,  311f, 
474 ;  date  of,  297 ;  dedication  of,  20. 
45,  136.  346f.  293,  298,  319,  427; 
desecration  ot,  74,  76.  129.  131,  480, 
602.  606f ;  destruction  of,  47,  73.  97. 
131.  232,  346,  310.  312f.  319.  368, 
386f.  467,  474,  480.  485,  494.  501. 
506,  559-661,  572.  576 ;  dimensions 
of,  106. 297 ;  its  building  a  mistake, 
288,  784;  organisation  of  its  wor- 
ship. 76,  106,  317,  368;  plan  of, 
105f.  297.  318;  plundered  V  Shi- 
shak,  71,  301;  preparation  for 
building,  29ef.  317f ,  394 ;  purifica. 
tion  of,  76,  104,  301;  repaired  by 
Joasfa,  74f.  908.  SSOi;  repaired  by 
Josiah,  75.  77,  128;  rivalry  at 
Bethel.  67,  73,  300,  312;  site  of, 
293,  297f.  317.  491. 

 (the  second).  75.  92-94,  103f,  106, 

113,  129,  174,  189-191, 264,  270.  319. 
323,  331,  368.  46a  468,  470-473. 497, 
623.  531f,  544-646,  575,  6ia  620f. 
662,  668.  604f,  698.  702f.  716.  72% 
725.  738,  742,  752,  755,  762,  776. 
780-783,  765.  788,  79%  799-801.  865, 
028.  935,  942 ;  and  the  aaroaritans. 
77,  246,  327f,  387;  boilding  of,  10, 
77f.  92,  180,  245,  333-326.  644,  572- 
677.  585,  748;  burning  of,  472; 
oaptain  of,  7811 ;  captured  by  Fom- 
pc^.  497.  606;  Christian  meetings 
in,  647.  776,  780;  oleMuing  of.  m, 
668,  604,  718.  738.  743,  748.  757, 
781;  completion  of.  323,  329,  673; 
dedicaticm  of,  78,  329,  377,  755; 
desecration  of,  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  104.  339,  377,  379f,  386f, 
433,  523f.  527.  629f.  532,  607,  666, 
755, 935 ;  destruction  of.  W  Romans, 
97.  lOa  610,  616,  618-^,  623,  715, 
720,  928;  laying  of  foundation- 
stone.  77,  333,  326f,  673f ;  plundered 
by  Crassus.  606;  profanation  of, 
335,  471f,  694-096,  748.  600.  879; 
purification  by  Judas  Macoabaus, 
339.  377,  386f,  623f,  607,  755;  re- 
built  by  Herod,  609,  748;  turned 
into  Temple  of  Zeus,  607. 

 chambers,  TO,  S34f,  516 ;  courts, 

72,  74.  79.  104f.  131,  191f.  194, 
311,  319f.  382,  385,  388,  468.  489, 
501f.  518-530.  734,  761 ;  dues, 
revenue,  tax,  tribute,  79,  193.  306. 
320.  326.  334,  616f,  694.  715,  748; 
furniture,  105f,  192,  297f>  300,  310. 
314,  316f.  616;  hill,  456,  ei6f.  683; 


hymns,  songs,  106,  373,  459,  90; 

inscription,  80a  935;  litozsy.  318; 
music,  ^.  106t  314.  316,  367f;  mv^- 
cians,  316f,  368;  ofBct&la,  72,  31B. 
321,  414.  484.  487,  519;  pordi,  106, 
297f.  312,  518,  545;  raoorda,  46,  2U. 
246.  3t»f,  312.  324.  334 ;  servau; 
252,  336,  840;  service.  78.  36B.  385 
singers.  ^,  316f,  326f,  367f,  5I« 
threshold,  440f.  507.  51»f ;  tzvasnn. 
306-311,  331;  treMury,  523,  SS, 
734;  veeeels,  77,  297f.  310,  331,  3S, 
467.  486f ,  624,  627,  546 :  wonb:^ 
99-M.  97, 103, 131, 180.  Ua.  314, 3& 
368.  386f,  394.  471-473,  475,  5K, 
62%  773.  799.  895. 

Temple  at  Elephantine,  79,  Ki». 
466;  at  Leontopolis,  106.  4jtf. 
581 ;  heathen.  S3,  74,  105. 18B.  £U: 
266.  260.  491.  493,  665.  600.  651. 
792f,  798.  840f,  930;  of  Bel.  532. 

 of  Ezekiel,  129,  131.  168.  3S. 

603f.  517-521.  942;  dw«Uii«-i^ 
of  Yahweh,  130 ;  measuranentB  <^ 
610. 

 of  JapterCapitdliQasat  Antioet, 

532;  of  Kelkart,  308.  513;  ol  A* 
Holy  Ohoet,  838;  of  ZenMrnM. 
me  Temple,  the  second ;  rivml.  1D& 
472;  the  heavenly,  375.  377,  aW. 
696f,  935;  Zoroastrian.  507. 

Temple  Bar,  339. 

Temples  of  Babylon,  534. 

Temples,  the,  421. 

Temptation,  317,  640.  608,  706,  Tl*, 

641.  892,  698,  90%  904,  008.  91£<. 
Tempter,  855. 

Tempting  God,  182, 335. 441, 703. 7S8. 
Ten  ccnnmandments,  ten  wnds.  1^ 
185,  see  Decalfwue. 

 boms.  the.  fiSSf,  036^  890. 

Tenant.  735f . 
Tendetneas,  866. 
Tenedoe,  794f. 

Tennyson,  24,  267, 345,  430k  MS,  Oia 
Tenses,  35.  593. 

Tent,  100.  127,  146, 16%  152, 165.  MB, 
177. 184, 217, 226, 256.  SSU.  SU.  SS, 
282,288.  907.33a36aS68,»8,4A 
458, 46U.  468. 480. 404,  61%  S68»  796, 
862. 

 of  meeting,  123f,  21%  275,  31S  ; 

in  E,  106,  mf,  128.  168,  ld8f. 

in  P.  104.  123,  aet  Tftbmiade; 

sanctuary,  295. 
Tent^x)rd,  3Sa  468. 
Tent-hangings,  468,  494. 
Tent-maker,  tent-making,76B»  79Gk8^^ 
Tent-pin,  261f.  329.  468. 
Terah,  148;  sons  of,  146l 
Teraidiim,  lOOf,  169,  186,  SO),  S(*i. 

282,  367,  637.  580. 
Terebinth,  10%  14^,  161,  166. 

236.  363,  377.  438,  47%  538. 
Terminus,  230. 
Tecraoes,  31. 

TenroT,  161,  457f.  617.  033,  see  Fear. 
Tertios,  830. 

TertuUian,  411,  594f,  601,  63S.  659. 

737.  747. 773f.  786, 832,  STft  880, 

Oia  923,  927f. 
Tertullus,  8QL 

Terumah,  587.  «es  Heave  offering. 

Testament.  806;  of  Job.  844;  id 
Judah,  882;  of  Naphtali,  838:  of 
the  Twelve  PatrianOis,  ^  433L 
628.  661,  876, 93U  S0& 
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timonU)  tec  Testimonies,  Book  of. 
nmoDies,  Book  of,  682,  700,  708, 
2  900' 

timonj,  123,  308.  386, 443, 636;  of 

rwcb,  608.  684.  688,  700,  741. 
rwrohy,  33.  609f. 

t  of  New  Testament.  596,  608- 
il ;  of  Old  Testament.  40-43,  92, 

■A. 

ta  M  charms,  6. 

tual  oorruption,  cuuea  of,  42f, 
5,  598 ;  criticism  aod  inspiratioD, 
:  criticism  of  New  Testament, 
8-601;   critioiflm  of  Old  Testa- 
ent,  40-43,  12S;  criticism,  prin- 
plea  of,  43, 125,  5d8f. 
tus  Receptus,  Sffl. 
ddsetis,  685,  709,  729. 
ok  offerings.  209,  280.  484,  660f . 
akfulnees,  131,  S70f. 
nksgiving.  93,  129,  200,  316-318, 
9,  370,  372,  377,  379,  381f,  300- 

2,  445,  459,  471,  557,  756, 832, 844, 
9f,  854,  863,  866,  868-870,  872, 
7.879f,  882,886,900,911. 

■at  which  restntineui.*'  774,  877, 
9. 

w.  3S1. 

Atlmonitiont  of  an  Egyptian  Sage, 
9. 

ttre,  798. 
bftts 

bes  (in  ^^)'  73, 493,  M4,  665. 

ft,  Ke%hief. 
ism,  619. 
iuiso,  901. 

3cnwy,  129,  364.  935. 
joritUH,  sei. 

3dore  of  Mopsueatift,  372,  596. 

adoret,  172. 
xlotion,  41. 
oi,  the,  629. 

3logy,  3,  U,  85,  89,  94,  841,  858. 

4,  sbif. 

jphany,  147,  161,  234,  243,  263, 

3,  367,  376,  381.  3»6,  471,  541, 
9,  784. 

>philuti  (contemporary  of  Litke), 
5;  (High  Priest),  663. 
>pbraBtus,  407. 
lupeutn,  883. 
rmopylse,  02,  565. 
nalonians,  649,  876-680. 
First  Epistle  to  the,  606,  771, 
6-«TO;  autiienticity  of,  815,  876; 
Qtents  of,  876;  date,  657,  876; 
casion  of,  876;  relation  to  II. 
lees.,  876f. 

Second  Epistle  to  the,  606,  771, 
6f,  879f;  apooilyptio  section  in, 

5.  876f,  8TOf;  snthenticity  of, 
5,  877 ;  date,  657,  876 ;  later  than 
e  first,  876f;  object  of,  876;  re- 
non  to  I.  Tbess..  815,  876f; 
eory  that  it  was  specially  ad- 
essed  to  the  Jewish  Christiana, 
7. 

walonica,  771.  795-798,  874,  876- 

8 ;  situation  of,  876. 

Idas,  610,  667,  777,  783. 

t,  theft,       110,  159,  164,  184, 

6f.  20a  208,  269,  400,  438.  493, 

9,  577,  609,  720,  837, 866, 871,  878. 

:h,  156,  aoo-aoe,  217,  222,  422, 
0. 


Things  Btrangled,  770,  793. 

Third  day,  the,  846f;  heaven,  741, 

834,  856,  892. 
Thirst,  2S.  158,  466,  S4S.  6Sa  76a  763, 

763. 

Thinty,  350. 468, 488. 

Thirty  ineoes  of  sUver,  S81,  731. 

Thistle,  70,  300,  383, 458. 

Thomas  (apostle),  686,  769,  764. 

Thomas  Beoket,  306. 

Thongs,  800. 

Thorn  bush,  442,  46a 

Thorn  in  the  fleeh,  769,  861.  856,  860. 

Thorns,  140,  259,  264f,  383,  406,  415, 

420,  439,  442,  454,  456,  604,  563f, 

698. 
Thoth,  17a 

Thothmee  I.,  64 ;  UI„  30.  54f,  248f. 
Thought,  93,  396,  421,  482. 
Thousand  (i.e.  dan  division],  214, 

284,  582. 
Thousand  years,  tee  Millennium. 
Thrace,  61f,  415,  613,  872. 
Three  and  a  half  days,  935. 
Three  and  a  half  years,  433.  ^6-631, 

533,935f. 
Three  hundred  pence,  721. 
Three  shephetda,  581. 
Three  IVvems,  804. 
Threefold   baptismal   name,  642; 

order  of  ministry,  646. 
Threshing,  Ul,  188,  241,  272,  406, 

448,  456,  496.  541 ;  floor,  102,  128. 

187,  203,  317,  419,  463,  463,  495. 

536,  561,  mO;  instruments.  648; 

sledge,  Ul,  365,  462. 
Threshold,  178,  186,  270,  440f,  807, 

619f ;   leaping   over,   178.  569f ; 

deities,  238,  5TO ;  sacrifice,  178. 
Thrift.  400. 

Throne,  189f,  278,  307.  394.  419.  440, 
446,  452,  467,  477,  491,  497,  504, 
629,657,720,894,931,  941;  of  God, 
$ee  Ood,  throne  of;  of  Satao.  S&O- 

Thrum,  469. 

Thncydides,  592. 

Thumb,  258. 

Thunder,  thunderstorm,  64,  66,  176, 
183,  262,  277f,  362-364,  377,  429. 
457,  54&f,  548,  570,  939. 

Thunder  cloud,  441.  449,  467. 

Thunderbolts,  629. 

Thyatira,  795,  930f. 

Thsrine  wood.  940. 

Tiamat.  135,  137,  368,  859,  364,  401 ; 

brood  of,  350. 
Tiber,  the,  608,  786. 
Tibenaa,  29,  33.  42,  609,  751 ;  Sdiocd 

of,  42. 

Tiberias,  609,  612,  615.  653-6S4,  666f. 

661,  602.  930. 
Tibenns  Alexander,  666. 
Tibni,  68,  246, 30Q. 
Tidal,  148. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I..  57,  6a 
Tiglath-Pileser     (ccmtanporary  of 

Ahaz),  29.  58-60,  7tf ,  74, 300^  410^ 

436,  444,  447,  512,  ^  648. 
Tiaria,  t^  52f,  68-60,  63.  122,  139, 

143,  155,  260,  394,  ^  629,  531, 

554. 

Tiller  of  the  soil,  644,  see  Agriculture. 
Timber,  27.  29,  77.  Ill,  207,  67S. 
Timbrel,  181,  266.  488,  514. 
Time.  915,  917 ;  {i.e.  a  year),  637-629. 

533,  936:  divisitms  <rf,  117. 
Times  of  tiie  Oentika,  789. 


Timnath,  31.  268. 

Tinmath-serah,  Timnath-heres,  345, 

251,  259. 

Timothy,  475,  643,  646,  770,  794,  796- 

798,  815. 830,  836, 848-860,  857-859 ; 

861,  868,  871-878,  876-678.  881- 

867,  889,  900,  912. 
Timotiiy  I.  and  II.,  tee  Fastwal 

Epistles. 
Timsah,  Lake,  179f. 
Tin,  169 ;  minee^  207. 
Tiqqune-Sophenm,  42t. 
TiriuJcah,  50.  72,  31L 
Tiridatee,  701. 
Tirshatha,  326,  33a 
Tirzah,  30,  68,  227,  302,  422. 
Tischendorf,  597. 
Tishbe  (in  Galilee),  302. 
Tishbe  (in  Gilead),  302. 
Tishri,  89,  102-105, 1 17f ,  323, 326,  387, 

653. 

Tithe  system,  Roman,  615. 

Tithes,  12,  76,  79,  96,  99,  113.  147- 

149,  157,  196,  212,  222,  229,  237, 

241,  281,  334f,  372,  470,  650f,  585. 

587,  621,  737.  803. 
Title  on  the  Cross,  763.  765. 
Titles  of  Piopheciea,  4m,  450C>  466, 

460 ;  of  Safins,  see  Psalms,  titles 
Tittle,  704. 

Titus,  companion  of  Paul,  646,  649, 
724,  793f,  &49f,  853f,  856,  868f,  881, 

-  912;  Eputie  to.  790,  tee  Pastoral 
Epistles. 

 Emperor  of  Borne,  100^  341, 

610,  612,  656f,  802,  863,  936, 930. 
Titus  Justus,  797. 
Tob.  ^  280. 
Tobiah.  78f ,  330-833.  33S. 
Tobias,  sons  6811. 
Tobijah,  578. 

Tobi^%0;  Book  al,  SO,  9BSL 

Tonrmah,  6ia 

Ton,  130f,  941. 

Tola,  66,  265f. 

Toledhoth,  125f. 

Toleranoe,  612,  627.  631.  692. 

Toleration,  616,  775,  828. 

Tolstoi.  22. 

Tomb,  161,  358,  446.  472,  687,  609, 

720,  722,  741,  785,  830,  tee  Grave. 
Tombs,  whitewashing  of.  720. 
Tongs,  190. 

Tongue,  375,  383.  305,  844,  90tf . 
Tongues,  inter[»etatKm  (interneter) 

of,  646,  647f,  779,  835,  843-845;  of 

angeU,  648;  of  flame,  778;  speak- 

ing  with,  455,  688f,  646-648,  778f. 

786,  789,  797,  800,  812,  882.  836, 

643-846,879. 
Topaz,  860.  422,  531,  042: 
Tbpheth,  309,  312,  457,  480,  484 
Torah,  121,  231f,  880-401.  400,  487, 

407,  678.  587,  620f,  624,  636,  680- 

641,  713. 
Tocvh,  160,  264,  421,  471, 666. 
Tom  of  beaste,  150,  187. 55a 
Tonmitial  rain,  137,  143f,  363.  457. 
Torture.  5,  131,  632,  716,  774.  898. 
Total  abstinence,  622. 
Totem,  totemisra,  83.  158,  171,  308, 

220.  222,  607,  628- 
Tourists,  61& 
Tow,  43a 

Tbwer.  76,  86.  134,  138,  146.  161,  430, 
458;  <^  tin  fnnucee,  331. 
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Town,  32.  66f,  fll^  71.  T5f,  98,  111, 
258.  384,  SeO^  067,  613f.  tee 

City. 
Town  derk.  798. 
Tnchonitia,  33,  009. 
Trade,  ffi!,  67,  71,  110-112,  246,297, 

299,  307,  372,  453,  513.  548,  570, 

e07f>  768,  796. 938f ;  routes,  &5f,  68, 

68,  llOf. 

Trader,  tradenuan,  108,  106,  283,  446, 

517,  872. 
Tradea,  82,  111. 

Tradition,  29,  33f,  36f,  40-12,  45,  64, 
66f,  69,  82,  85,  89.  94f,  109.  121, 
126.  128,  \m,  ITS,  176,  lift,  181- 
183,  196,  218,  248,  255, 266,  343,  352, 
866.  397,  399,  t2tjf,  521,  541,  59.5, 
608f,  627,  6*9,  661.  663,  669f.  674f, 
677f,  681f,  684-687,  701,  724f,  T4l)t, 
747f,  750,  753,  75&-757,  764f,  77:Jf, 
776f,  792,  808,  Mi),  ^-JO,  Sl.i,  bi-^^ 
869, 877, 885f.  895.  911',  ui  l,  yin.  9l'l; 
824, 927,  930-932,  ();!;-> ;  .,f  tlu^  .-kin,-, 
689.  705,  714,  73],  .^7. 

TVaditiona,  9,  65,  83f,  87,  95,  97f,  101, 
109,  121,  127,  130,  136,  170,  176, 
213,  233,  348,  250f,  263,  257,  359, 
»ft  801,  S47. 488, 527.  594,  696, 606, 
668»  672, 67B>  668,  TDQ^  m  734. 729f , 
74^44,  708,778,  TOO,  806^866;  88a 

Tra^iaii,634. 

Training,  406^  me  Bducatioa. 

Trajan,  616,  666,  658,  744,  775,  936. 

Trance,  tranoe  aleep,  140,  160,  226, 
284,  307,  406,  430,  466,  603,  507, 
018,788.  8S4. 

Transcription,  erron  of,  42,  698. 

Tranecriptional  probaUli^,  08W. 

Transfi^ratioQ,  tee  Jesos. 

Tran^reMion.  23,  142,  470,  806,  821f, 
836,  870,  jee  Sin,  Treapaos. 

TranBlaticm,  693,  tee  Veraiona. 

Translator,  40f,  125,  180. 

Tranamiited  eschatdosy,  76a 

Trap,  385,  442,  550,  606. 

Travel,  103,  414,  628f,  79ef. 

Travel  docnment,  776f ,  794,  798,  803. 

Traveller,  358,  459,  462,  898. 

Travelling  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
615f.  ^ 

Treachery,  3^,  384,  395f.  403,  407f, 
458, 501, 510, 512f,  539, 567,  608,  610, 
669,  697f,  721,  739,  758f,  761f,  836. 

Treason,  295,  304,  484,  487. 

Trwaure,  73,  76.  78. 106, 140, 311, 456, 
464,  713;  in  heaven,  733. 

Treasurer,  327,  786. 

Treasury,  317,  681,  696,  732,  753. 

Treaty,  66f ,  64,  67,  396,  304,  396,  608. 

Tree,  31f,  65,  67,  82,  137,  139-141, 
144,  I81f,  206,  222,  236,  291,  343, 
356,  368,  373,  380,  417,  441,  444, 
446,  461-463,  467f,  470,  479f,  484, 
615,  520,  526f,  538,  577,  631,  633, 
664,  691,  718,  730,  739.  834.  942 ; 
U.  die  Gron,  910;  of  dMth,  188: 
of  knowledge,  188-140,  146;  of 
life,  136-140,  146.  40S,  929,  HSf; 
eaored,  tee  Saored  traa;  wonbip, 
438,  538. 

TregeUes,  587. 

Trenches,  70,  303,  tee  Pit 

Trespass,  99,  199,  406,  823,  869,  Ke 
Sin,  TraDsgresaiiNi ;  offwing,  tee 
Quilt  offering. 

Trial,  706,  906.  981. 


mDEZ 

IViangular  mmber.  764. 

Tribal  marks,  63;  organisatacoi,  sa 

Tribe,  SO,  83f,  85, 87f,  92,  86. 110,  112, 

165.  333,  238,  348,  207,  663,  629f, 

631f,89t 
Tribes,  the,  30,  84-86,  94,  134,  314. 
 of  Israel,  30,  64-66,  103,  106-1 10, 

114,  165f.  168f,  172,  185,  237f,  239, 

249,  356,  2S8f,  262,  369,  458,  933; 

names  of,  158;  origin  of,  63f,  158. 
— -the  ten.  89. 300,  373,  442,  908,  we 

Israel  (i.e.  the  Northern  Kingdom). 
 the  twelve,  101,  123,  191,  214, 

221,  265,  427,  530f,  665,  685,  709, 

837,  901,  908,  933,  936. 
TribuUtion,  696.  720,  761,  821,  824, 

827.  927,  929f ,  933. 
Tribunal,  108,  113,  763. 
Tribunals,  heathen,  887. 
Tribune,  800f. 

Tribute,  54f,  57-60,  65,  69-73,  74, 
103,  116f,  260,  296,  309-311,  368, 
436,  448.  458,  613,  534.  538,  663, 
580,  586,  608,  614;  to  Onaar,  880, 
719,  738,  741. 

Trigon,  526. 

Trikka,  627. 

Trinity.  5,  414,  764,  938. 

Tritdets,  23. 

Trito-Isaiab,   47,   468,   tet  Isaiah 

LVI-LITI. 

Triumph,  850f . 

Triumphal  enby,  661,  668,  697,  717, 
738,  757 ;  proosBrion,  806,  650,  860- 
Tri»unvir,  612. 

Troas,  614,  770-773.  78«,  788,  880, 
887. 

Troglodytes,  319. 
Trogylhum,  798. 
Troop,  461. 
Tropnimiis.  196,  800. 
Troph^lOa  280,  421. 

Trumpet '  (ewibatokie^ml),  720,  847, 
8^ 

Trumpeter,  331f. 

Trumpets,  76,  lOlf,  183,  311,  261. 
263f,  296,  307,  316,  827.  337,  864, 
380,  389,  453f,  670.  706.  927,  839, 
933-935. 

Trust  in  Ood,  131,  370f,  374,  377f, 
363f,  393,  395f,  399,  413,  436,  438, 
446,  456,  461,  466,  483,  563f,  588, 
571,  664,  703,  710,  733,  759,  779. 
861,  863,  867,  906f. 

Truth,  121,  370f,  388,  401,  464,  470, 
634,  745,  749,  753f,  759f,  762, 
855,  866f,  863,  888,  893,  906,  917, 
921,926;  i.e.  faithfulness,  377-379; 
the,  855,  868,  870,  886f,  907,  921. 

Trathfulness,  285,  624.  720,  846,  853. 

Tryphnna,  830. 

Trypho  {Syrian  pretender),  608. 

Tryphosa.  830. 

Tul»l,  513,  515. 

Tubal.eain,  141,  140. 

Tubingen  Schocd.  810. 

Tndkhula,  148. 

TukulH-Ninib  I.,  07- 

Tumonrfl,  376. 

Tune,  844. 

Tunio,  288,  431,  560. 

Timnd,  31. 109. 

Turban,  104,  191,  360,  667. 

Turks,  27.  33,  393. 

Tom  the  captivity.  242,  875,  883, 
646,064. 


Turtle  doves,  16%  197.  ISO.  21T.  m 

480 

Tutor,  836. 

Twelve,  the.  3,  SSta;  648,  646.  056,  6K 
685f ,  688,  680-693,  687,  VM.  TDOI. 
715.  TSOf,  729,  731,  738,  740t  Ttt 
766,  76af,  778,  783,  78Gk  78ft  BOG. 
846;  Apostles,  942;  taibai^  m 
Tnbes,  the  twelve. 

Twelve  Gates,  the,  »43. 

Twelve  hundred  and  Hxty  chji.  4A 

Twilight,  136,  286.  348,  451,  482. 
Twins,  156, 585.  629,  685. 7&ft  804,  SBS. 
Two-document  hypotbens,  6Ta-8n. 
Two  great  commandments,  661. 
Two  ways,  the.  369,  640,  TOT. 
Two  witneves.  the.  927.  935. 
Tyana,  216. 

Tyohiciu,  796.  86a;  866,  870k  88|L 
iS-ndale,  121. 
^iTPology.  743. 
Tyiaonus.  787- 

lynxA,  tyranny,  87,  861,  178,  4M:. 
445^7.  450.  466,  468,  486,  sa. 
568,  608,  74a 
Tyre,  27f,  63f,  69-61.  67.  6Bf,  72.  ?9. 
87,  111,  116f,  218,  830, 287. 297.  an 
827.  836,  S8a  387.  3B7,  46ar,  4BSt 
601,  &18f,  02%  548,  505,  SnL  «& 
690,  711.  786.  790.  799.  »4a  942. 
Tynan  records,  246. 
T^go^  valley,  31,  297,  33%  SSBl 

Uhd  (Eoheus),  628,  71Su 

Umpire,  354,  438,  S6L 

Unbaptised,  707,  844. 

Unbefief,  111,  223»  44U,  UX,  tO, 

739,  736,  752,  750,  758^  890^  SSBl 

846,  882,  881.  897,  8CaL 
Unbeliever,  634.  83af,  844^  881,  8BIC. 
Uncanny  creatures,  45&. 
Uncanonioal  Gospels,  6DC 
Unchastity.  340,  648. 
Uncial  1£SS.,  80L 

Uncircamdsed,  tbe,  467,  S18b  SB. 

638. 

Uncircumdsion  (figurative),  174, 48L 
820,  864f.  868. 

Unoroumcision    (literal),    HXL  161, 
173.  saof,  839,  861,  8ft4L 

Uncle,  109.  278,  280,  79L 

Unclean,  nncleanness,  6%,  90,  KBt 
122,  125,  131.  143,  ISO,  161.  18i 
196f,  199-206,  20ef.  212.  814,  SI«f, 
223f ,  237,  282.  333,  306,  436^  Ml 
471,  480.  606,  518-630^  58% 
631f.  689,  730,  7S7,  767,  838f ;  aid 
holiness,  203f ,  223, 574 ;  and  hyme- 
82,  202-306 ;  and  taiboo,  SO.  lift 
809^806.  574;  infeotinas  dwart^ 
of,  88.  199,  2Qef,  241.  574.  688;  68!^ 
moral.  436.  440.  689.  866,  870,  S84 
of  childbirth,  98.  20ef,  727; 


216;  'through  contact  wit&'tekl. 
30ef,  309,  216f,  838f,  38%  51% 
896 ;  throu^  ooDtaot  with  ntmtt. 
24L 

Unotion,  191-193,  tee  AaaaOi^. 
Underworld,  tee  SbeoL 
Unguent.  215,  470,  m 
Union  with  Ghrirt,  me  Cluirt;  with 
God,  384.  761,  868. 
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y,  413,  Ml,  7S1,  812,  664,  866, 
£  873f. 

«rBal  reston^oQ,  846. 
ersalism,  89f,  96,  335,  3711,  376, 
I,  361,  3^,  438,  446,  463,  475, 
:,  624f .  727f ,  779. 

erse,  441,  847,  868;  ooncection 
2;  dwellbg-plaoa  of  God, 
eraity,  617,  768f. 
town  God,  the,  796. 
Etnied,  the.  844f. 

kvened  bread  (cakes),  102f,  106, 
-179,  188,  191,  312,  7&.  798,  837. 
ality,  664. 

^teomneea,  702,  818f.  920,  939. 
an,  the,  852,  897. 
ithfulneae,  481,  706. 
rain,  527f. 
z.  481,  6S1. 

r  room,  m  647,  668,  667.  7S8- 
,778* 

the  Chakkee,  63,  125,  146. 
n,  SSt 

L,  TTrijah  (prophet),  72,  313,  486L 
I  the  Hitbte,  67.  288,  2fi2f,  368, 
j70L 

b  (prieafe),  300. 

And  Thmnnum,  VXt,  106, 191, 
338,  2SS»  S43,  2I9f,  363,  826, 

ATCUB,  672, 
S3,  146. 
alim,  149,  27a 
Mount  of,  34tt. 
ift,  53. 

sere,  68,  68-70^  741,  301f,  307- 

:  640,  542,  648. 

r,  we  Intereet, 

iHstdm.  142. 

A,  436. 

47,  36L 

613. 

1,  184,  217,  345, 376, 288. 

h.  31,  58.  71.  74,  76,  809,  315, 
436,  446,  536,  6S8,  547,  583, 
708. 

3  in  Suphah,  224. 
.tinuUu,  789. 
iuB  GratuB,  666, 

r,  27-30,  210,  324,  286,  369, 
279,  308,  456,  606,  617. 
615,  639;  gate,  330f ;  of  Avea. 
:  of  Baca,  388;  of  bidsam 
tbs,  388;  of  craftsmen.  111;  of 
sioD,  546;  of  dry  bones,  SOlf, 
' ;  of  hunuliatioDj  357 ;  of  Jeho- 
-that,  646;  <tf  Kdron,  683;  of 
,  71,  288,  309,  321;  of  tiui 
intains,  583;  of  vbdon,  46L 
lire,  687. 

y,  S62.  378»  412-414,  416,  477, 

IT,  3MX906. 
ats  in  text,  186. 

i,  336f. 

Ill,  4S9,  646i 
of  heaven,  401.  564. 
or.  105,  662. 
,  ttie,  S. 

able  offering,  98,  196,  450. 
Mian,  Tegetarianiun,  138,  144, 
635,  660,828. 

ation,  136,  139,  439,  545,  581, 
904;  creation  of,  137;  death 

148,  450,  626,  631 ;  deity  (spiiit), 
007,  6SI. 
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Veil,  155,  158,  401,  421,  453,  509, 
650,  842,  845,  851,  896;  as  toluman, 
842;  of  the  Tabernacle,  190-192, 
201,  206,  215,  893,  896f;  of  the 
Temple,  319,  699, 741 ;  the,  between 
the  two  worlds,  893. 

Veiling  of  women,  833. 841f,  846w 

Vellum,  601,  887. 

Vengeauoe,  23,  141,  157,  161,  217, 
219,  263,  268-270,  283,  349,  383. 
385,  39i,  396,  459,  470,  461, 48^  496, 
«7,  513,  532,  536,  546,  558.  662- 
5^  567,  tyiO,  678.  580,  7S7,  800, 
932,  934,  987. 

Venison,  15^. 

Ventriloquiflm,  285,  796. 

Venture  of  faith,  357. 

Venus,  337;  ([daoet),  236,  480,  70L 

Verbal  inspirmoD, 

Veronica,  706. 

Vendona,  40-43,  135,  573,  698f. 

Vespasian,  610,  612,  656,  690,  730, 
774,  863.  938,  936,  939. 

Vessd,  i.e.  wife,  678. 

VesselB,  111,  113,  131,  300,  206,  467, 
539, 670 ;  goldan,  104 ;  of  dishonoor, 
825,  886;  of  election,  787;  of 
honour,  825,  866;  of  wrath,  787, 
826. 

Vesta-fire,  20a 

Vested  interests,  769,  771. 

Vestments,  101,  191f,  194,  306,  308, 
336,  373,  391,  394. 

Vemvina,  180. 

Via  Egnatia.  796,  876. 

Vicarions  punishment,  47;  reward, 
47;  sacrffice,  83,  694,  868;  mffei^ 
ing,  406,  460,  467f,  810. 

Vioe,  796,  819,  915,  990. 

Victory,  186,  212,  266,  360-264,  366f. 
277-380,  282,  386f,  375,  393,  396f, 
436,  462  464,  466,  470f,  49^  549, 
710,  672,  904. 

ViU^  29.  32,  65f,  73,  258,  334,  560, 
646,  872 ;  community,  188,  m,  576. 

Vine,  29,  111,  145,  166,  3l«,  366, 
387,  430,  439,  442,  448,  454,  458, 
479,  493,  609-511,  637,  544,  564, 
641,  758f ;  culture  of,  86,  111,  134, 
146,  489,  560;  discovery  of,  141, 
145;  products  of,  316,  609;  taboo 
on,  85,  216,  477;  Zmel,  243, 387, 
464,  477,  50&-611 ;  i.e.  the  Chanh, 
641. 

Vinfr^resew,  324,  760. 
Vts^ar,  33,  272,  372,  408,  690. 
Vine-rows,  479. 

Vineyard,  27,  30,  103,  302,  219,  3^ 
339,  348,  359,  419,  423,  488f,  442, 
448,  454,  47  If,  479^  544-646,  S80f, 
555,  562,  T17f. 

Vintage,  102,  157,  Sift  26«,  274,  300, 
326,  439f,  448,  457,  471f.  937f; 
festiTal.  457.  537;  shout,  446,  486, 
^;  BongB,  18,  9^  472. 

Viol,  4461 

Violence,  165,  396,  507,  54L 
Violet,  189,  191. 
Viper,  469,  708,  801 
Virgil,  431,  936. 

Vurgm.  234,  287,  419,  433,  442,  465, 
4M^-496,  6S2,  856,  9S7f ;  birHi,  433, 
670,  701,  747,  860. 

Virgin  Manr,  418,  480^  936,  *<»  Mary, 
mother  of  Jesus. 

Vi^'s  fovntain,  10^  44a,  754. 

Vbgmity,  24^  418,  6S2. 
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Virgins,  600,  SSSf.  9S7,  tee  Oehbacty. 
Vutae,  e33f ;  self-iegarding,  666. 

Virtuous  woman,  the,  397, 403,  409f. 
Visible,  the,  868. 

Vision,  7,  47,  77,  82,  133,  150,  156, 
164,  171,  186,  219,  246f.  263,  337, 
349f,  361,  363,  409,  429f,  436,  440, 
451,  456,  476-478,  485,  490,  501, 
503-606,  506f,  525,  527,  529-531, 
533,  546(,  651-«53,  561,  567,  606, 
660,  662,  670,  662,  690f,  701f,  728. 
768,  770f,  785,  787-790,  844,  872, 
929,  931,  933,  93&^. 

Vision  hypothesis,  670. 

Fwton  ofltaiah  the  Pn^pket,  316. 

Vitellius  (Smpenw),  609,  612,  663^ 
656,936. 

Vocabulary,  592f. 

Voice  from  heaven,  914 

Voloanio  country,  458. 

Volcano,  volcanic  phenomena,  13.  27, 
32f,  64,  84,  152,  180,  389,  560^  828. 
934. 

Volkilbuch.  348,  349.  365. 

Vow  of  continence,  838f . 

Vowd  pmntB,  36,  40,  42,  196. 

Vows,  98.  106,  300,  ^207,  209,  212,  217, 

238,  333,  237,  266,  274,  401, 406,414. 

416,  450,  482,  492,  542,  557,  664, 

586,  689,  705,  714,  771,  T97. 
Voyages,  615f,  803f,  829. 
Vulgate,  39,  41,  355,  591,  601,  90Q. 
Vulture,  303,  38%  478,  493f ,  538,  560^ 

737. 

Wady,  336,  406;  506;  el-Arish,  150, 
454;  Gfi-Suwenit,  444;  Kerak,  483; 
of  acacias,  546;  of  tiie  Aial^, 
552 ;  Tumilat,  169. 

Wages,  158f,  352,  402,  689,  738,  823. 

W^fons,  III,  164,  317,  38a 

Wailing,551,553, 632,  see  Lamentation. 

Waist-cloth,  lOL  482. 

Wall,  70,  73,  17<  304,  350f,  329,  377, 
384,  416,  438^  456,  468,  477,  485, 
508f,  517-519, 524, 545, 550, 553, 666, 
576,  942 ;  of  Manasseh,  570: 

Wall-painting,  lOa 

Wallet.  688. 

Walla  of  Janualam.  31,  7S,  TBf,  8% 
323f,  327-3S2,  SS4f,  883,  437,  461. 
460,  470,  544,  663,  684.  606,  eia 

Walton,  597. 

Wanderer,  381. 

Wanderiimr  stam,  934. 

War,  10.  18,  30,  44,  SO,  5^,  66,  69, 
84-66,  95,  99,  103,  111,  114.  166, 
168^  218,  228,  238-240,  250,  25^ 
360,  366,  266,  293,  346,  380k  413, 
415,  438f,  443,  445,  451,  479,  484, 
489,  502,  606,  512,  516,  524. 
538,  541,  546,  648-551,  5^,  680, 
607-610,  629f,  660,  686,  739,  806, 
S82;  in  beavra,  Uie,  384,  836;  of 
the  memben,  809;  songs,  18. 

Ward,  838. 

Warp,  368. 

Warrior,  99,  127,  228,  271,  381,  891, 
393,  409,  445f,  455,  458,  479,  484, 
515,  545f,  549,  568,  570,  828. 

Wan  of  the  Lend,  Bocdc  of  tbs,  18, 
313,  224. 

Wasf ,  419,  421f. 

Washiiw,  washings,  82,  SOOf,  204-206, 
228,  m,  381,  296,  347,  624,  689, 
706,  732.  867,  888,  885,  915.  flSO; 
of  fett,  8BS,  758:  of  ffsnMrti.  MI. 
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166,  183,  209-205.  316,  940,  942;  of 
huidB,  668f,  714,  722,  731. 
Watcb-dogs,  468. 

Watcher,  467,  527 ;  of  men,  352,  354. 
Watches  of  the  night,  117. 
Watchfulneas,  606,  733,  739,  807,  848, 

867,  on. 

Watchman.  23,  137,  289,  421,  437, 
451,  479,  487,  505.  615,  570,  586; 
(t.e.  prophet),  451,  470,  505,  563, 
567. 

Watch-tower,  437,  438,  451,  561,  567. 

Water,  6,  23,  29,  31,  50,  53,  70,  104, 
135,  137,  143f,  147,  154-156,  170, 
203-205,  216,  222-224,  235,  2r»f<.  2n, 
284,  389,  305,  351,  356,  S<^',  138, 
408f,  417,  441,  445,  457f,  4tyf,  136, 
468,  471,  477,  479,  4fi2f,  4iJl,  505, 
516,  520,  536,  540,  550.  552-554, 
565,  584,  587,  631,  749,  75.S,  812, 
864,  867,  860,  914f,  920,  921),  034, 
936;  and  blood,  763,  920;  from 
the  rock,  182,  223,  753,  841;  holy, 
316;  of  bitteraeu,  216;  of  jealousy, 
316,  400;  of  Beparation,  223,  228; 
turned  to  blood,  174f;  turned  to 
wine,  748. 

Water-course,  406,  606,  546. 

Water-flood,  363. 

Water-gate,  104,  129,  329. 

Water-offeringB,  99. 

Water-snakes,  707. 

Water-wheel,  236,  417. 

Watering,  155,  158. 

Waters,  135,  166,  175, 929,  935 ;  above 
the  firmament,  see  Heavenly  ocean ; 
of  Merom,  32,  65,  249,  253;  of 
Shiloah,  754 ;  under  the  earth,  137, 
185.  234,  353,  377,  380,  394,  401. 

Waterskins,  154,  364. 

Wave  breast,  192,  201 ;  offering,  103, 
223;  sheaf,  210. 

Waving,  103,  192,  201f,  204. 

Waw  oonaecutive,  35. 

Wax.  361,  613. 

Way,  the,  786,  798,  80a. 

 of  the  sea,  29,  443. 

Weak,  the,  650,  828f ,  840f.  865. 

Weaker  brethren,  717. 

We^esB,  834. 

Wealth,  50.  54-56,  61,  67,  72f,  77,  88, 

299,  31S,  361.  393,  402f,  413-^14, 

436,  562,  735.  832,  885,  807,  881, 

938,  940,  J«  Money,  Rich. 
Weaning,  154.  170,  275.  304. 
Weapons,  57,  65.  76.  78,  141. 230. 261, 

282,  364,  42I7-«38, 442, 468, 607, 517. 

546,  549,  567. 
Wenry  and-heavy  laden,  the,  711. 
Weather,  27-31,  714,  733,  804. 
Weaver,  weaving,  98,  352,  450,  459. 
Web,  268i  353,  456,  459,  460. 
Wedding' 82,  108,  158,  268,  342,  418- 

421,  659.  711,  721,  748,  tte  Marriage; 

dance,  422;  garment,  718f;  guest, 

419,  709,  718.  735;  ptocemm,  106, 

421,  721. 
Weeds,  27,  893,  899. 
Week,  117,  158,  430,  099,  798,  848. 
Weeks  of  years,  530f . 
Weeptng,  151,  158,  164,  170,  333,  356, 

458/  481,  486,  708*  741,  786,  tee 

Team. 

Weights,  36,  115f,  405,  527;  and 
measures.  llSf,  208,  241,  520. 

Wells.  21,  33,  100.  126.  127,  130,  151,  i 
164-156.  158,  322,  224.  256, 268, 390, 


894,  SaOk  860,  400,  417,  438,  44S. 
748,  75a 

We-passases,  606,  734,  776f,  794.  796, 


WeMfild,  186. 

Weeley,  Charles,  190,  414;  John,  592. 

West  winds,  618. 

Weetoott,  697. 

Western  Church,  901. 

WMtem  text,  599. 

Whale,  390. 

Wheat,   28,  33,  50,    111,  176,  287, 

297,  302.  317,  433,  ^  553, 662, 713. 

804,  847,  932;  harvest,  108,  106, 

158,  186,  278,  293. 
Wheel  of  life,  413,  905. 
Wheels,  111,  180,  236,  262,  296,  417, 

456,  484,  513.  52&  545,  665.  806; 

(in  the  chariot  Yumm),  4SS,  fi04f, 

864,  M«  Ophaoim. 
Whelp,  166,  243,  511,  642,  665. 
Whip,  67,  565,  *ee  Scourge,  sooorging. 
Whirlwind,  348,  440,  450,  630,  640, 

664,  68a 
Whistling  (hiss),  44a  442,  580. 
White  garments,  930-663 ;  Nile,  449 ; 

stone,  930. 
Whitewash,  600. 
Whitewashed  tombB,  T20. 
Wick,  462,  712. 

Wicked,  the,  23,  46,  47,  93,  152, 
275,  346,  350,  352  -  359.  363f, 
373-375,  378,  381-383,  397f,  408- 
404.  406,  406,  411,  415,  428,  433- 
434,  438.  446,  454,  467,  460,  479, 
487,  Mlf.  566f,  683,  667,  629,  739. 
737,  835,  864,  689,  914,  890.  938, 
94  if 

Wickednew,  24,  143f,  356,  418,  416, 
444,  641,  664,  577,  837. 

Widow,  103,  106,  109,  138.  187, 
307.  209,  236,  238,  241,  371f, 
284,    296f,    305,    387,   407,  428, 

438,  494,  66a  631,  660,  606,  727f, 
737,  783,  788,  839f,  884;  of  Nain. 
730;  of  Nain's  son,  710;  of  Zare- 
phatb,  302,  728;  son  of,  302;  the 

_poor,  117,  696,  738,  864. 

Widower,  839. 

Widowhood,  468. 

Widows'  houses,  696. 

Widows,  Order  of,  884. 

Wife,  82, 108f,  128,  15a  235f,  340, 417, 
468,  519,  586f,  716,  733,  836,  838, 
840,  867,  878,  910;  the  first,  339, 468. 

Wild  ass,  151,  354.  304,  360,  483,  483, 
539;  beasts,  33,  111,  159,  182,  IffJ, 
212,  310,  327,  351,  355f,  363,  384, 

439,  442,  445f.  449,  458f,  461,  472. 
482,  600,  516,  627,  581,  620,  682. 
699,  847;  cats.  459;  creatures.  463; 
endive,  108;  goat,  364,  369;  grapei, 
439;  ox,  228,  243,  364. 

Wilderness,  87,  124.  127,  171,  176, 
180,  183,  206,  2ia  214,  233,  236, 
360f,  276,  283f.  39a  330.  331,  382, 
386f,  43a  451,  45ef,  461.  463,  478, 
481,  467,  506,  511,  614,  536f.  540- 
6-13,  545,  649,  662,  682,  703,  736,  763, 
784f,  841, 930,  <ee  Desert ;  of  Judasa, 
31,  7Cfif ;  of  the  sea,  460;  wander- 
ing, 6,  64,  105,  112,  165,  213,  218, 
220,  220.  231,  247.  259,  336,  382, 
384,  386,  380,  426,  477.  48a  642, 
551,  75a  791,  m,  891f. 

Will  (i.e.  testament),  707.  868,  885. 
S81. 


WiU,  the.  360,  389,  416.  63»f,  6681 
8ia  904,  910. 

Willow,  103,  448.  463. 

Wind.  27, 29, 64, 14a  144, 319, 272. 303. 
360,  363f,  390,  412.  415,  449,  4X. 
462,  466,  46a  471,  517.  639,  Ml 
546,  566,  615f,  687.  689.  708.  7U 
778,  803f,866,89a983;  insCmmot, 
373.526. 

Window,  100,  25a  3S3.  282,  417,  430, 

47a  542,  545.  57a  660. 
Windows  of  heaven,  137,  143-14*. 

363,  453. 

Wine.  106,  111,  134,  141,  145,  m 
166,  19a  2ia  316,  230.  222, 
256,  265,  267,  307,  335,  337.  3S9. 
Seof,  383,  386f,  407,  418-iaa  5*. 
4ia  453,  455.  489,  519.  524,  5S:. 
643-645,  648,  55If,  S&4»  5S,  SB 
638,  flSa  6M,  697,  729.  739^ 
790,  813,  628,  843,  866,  SSSf;  jar. 
482;  on  the  lees.  111,  453.  48S. 

Wine-bibberB.  644. 

Wioepms,  ICS,  111.  128*  U7,  33Ek 

873,  439.  486,  584,  988.  Ma 
Wine-seller,  42a 

Wine-sldn.  393,  638.  684,  tee  Bottlo. 

Wine-trough,  lU,  47L 

Wing,  136,  3U,  440.  442.  482,  4B6. 

5(Hf,  507,  SS8f,  64a  545.  597,  861. 

936;  of  ahominatioQi,  SSL 
Winged  boUa.  376;  crMtanea.  131 

144. 

Wings  of  the  mcnniing,  306. 
Winnowing.  396,  406,  478,  483,  4Se, 
638. 

Winter,  27,  29,  69.  117,  135,  SIO,  X. 
417,  43a  453,  48a  490^  543. 
817,867;  house,  49a 

Wisdom,  93,  133.  14a  396.  343,  350, 
359-361, 387-102, 404, 406-408.  4Cf. 
415,  417,  456,  614.  631.  614,  83S- 
835,  843,  863,  868f ,  904. 

 Book  of,  343-345,  411,  595.  SOL 

 Hebrew,  93,  343-^  387;  aad 

Nature,  343:  attdtnde  to  traditiow: 
beliefs,  344 ;  characteristics  ot.  Hi- 
346;  ooamopolitan  character  oi, 
344,397;  ethical  spirit  of.  8&  3h : 
leading  ideas  of,  343-345.  V,  : 
meaning  of,  343:  apeoalativv,  SS*: : 
sabjects  handted  by,  93.  3«3-3l^ 
387;  synonyms  for,  314;  type*  c*. 
397. 

 Uteiature.  aa  24f,  48,  S41-»- 

397.  404.  411.  622.  748.  806.  8C 
908,  SB4. 

 of  God,  the  <Uc.  xi.  49). 

see  God;  of  Jesus,  son  at  Sine 
tee    £cclesia0ticua ;    <^  SoJotn-'r 
see  Wisdom.  Book   of;   «f  ^ 
AnoieDtB,  Sd-<t64;  pooD  ao,  9 
JoK  343,  347,  359f. 

 the  Divine.  341,  S4S.  356^  TU 

746,  808,  813;  agent  in  creatur 
401,812;  personificatioQ  of,  34tf.  iC 

Wise,  the.  19f.  121.  343f,  356,  9fle. 
387,  389,  405-407.  413.  4iar;  tki 
Humanists  of  Israel,  19f. 

 man,  93,  400,  411.  413;  nun. 

lia  524-S36,  733;  woman,  8&  SSL 
416. 

Witch,  5,  85,  167.  386,  SBI ;  of  Eedcr. 

66,  106,  285. 
Witchcraft,  5,  85,  187.  209,  28a 
Withered  hand.  247,  663,  685,  73f 
Witness.      teatiinoojr.  722,  T45-Tr. 
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»-751,  753.  780,  906,  919,  932;  of 

»  Spirit,  703,  834.  m 

lewee,  112f,  117,  15%  167,  230, 

7,  272,  357,  442,  445,  463f.  716, 

X  698.  8e7f.  S06.  911.  917.  920, 

»,  981;  the  two,  936. 

urd,  5t  208.  886,  tee  Magiojui, 

rcerer. 

s,  TlSf,  729^  933-966;  of  the 
asaiah,  660,  696,  840. 

168.  479.  566,  570. 
lan,  creation  of,  138,  138,  140, 
i,  863;  child  and  dngoD,  93^; 
•thed  with  the  suiii  936;  of 
maria*  the,  90,  749f ;  taken  in 
nlteiT,  666,  Tffi;  that  waa  a 
iner,  999,  730;  with  the  iaaue  of 
>od,  687,  689,  709,  731. 
lanhood,  9ia 

ten,  106.  151,  262,  266,  271,  275. 
r.  344,  403,  408-410,  415,  419- 
i,  439,  467,  492f,  500,  532,  550, 
i,  617,  621.  613,  650,  699,  TUl, 
1,  722,  73a  734,  741,  76ft  778, 
I.  796f,  830,  838-842,  846,  867, 
},  sad,  886,  888;  aud  MitLT-ai^m, 
} ;  and  the  antrete.  142.  650,  842 ; 
haviour  of,  550,  617,  883, 

J,  910 ;  fltuancipation  of,  660 ;  in- 
ior  poeitioa  of,  650^  845,  867, 
{,910;  of  priesUyfamiliee,  200; 
sluaioD  of,  275,  398;  veiling  of, 
X  832,  841f ;  vows  made  by,  106, 
JeroBalem,  the,  741;  the,  763, 
3. 

den,  246, 443,  lee  Miraclei,  Signs, 
d,  72,  185,  190f.  317,  375,  409, 
7.  461,  463,  470,  487,  617,  567. 
7,  906 ;  for  burning  saerifioe,  104, 
I,  334. 
dcutter,  416 
dland.468. 

1,  101,  112,  201,  208,  437,  529, 
3,  547,  931 ;  and  cotton,  306. 
d,  396 ;  power  of  the  spoken, 
\  243,  479 ;  the,  tee  Logos ;  of 
id,  91,  1^  138,  344f.  392,  414, 
),  461,  464.  476,  516f,  653,  570, 

3.  703,  706,  752,  867-869,  880, 

7,  892,  897f,  909,  915,  926f,  932, 
D;  of  Idfe,  917;  of  Tahweh,  the, 
1. 

da  of  the  Lord  (*,«.  of  Jetus), 
i ;  of  Tahweh,  the  (tide  of  code), 
i,  187. 

dsworth,  24,  369. 
k,  136,  138,  88a 

ks,  640,  821,  826;  859,  886,  929f ; 

the  flesh,  861. 

Id,  the,  413,  461,  649,  746,  759- 
1,  836-837,  840.  843,  865,  867f, 
3, 898-900, 914f,  918-920;  to  come, 
p,  376,  624,  844,  tee  Age  to  oome ; 
lers,  tee  Rulers  of  the  world. 
Id-egg,  135f . 

DOS.  m  446,  462,  473,  558. 
mwood,  242,  399,  481,  499,  552, 

ship,  63,  6«,  70,  73-76,  82,  S4f, 
.  89,  93,  98,  100,  106,  108,  122, 

8,  128f,  131,  141,  185-187,  189, 

7,  231f,  237,  275,  280,  312,  314, 

8,  319,  327,  329,  414.  477,  480, 
2i,  511,  61&^  526,  56a  580, 

4.  S94f ,  68a  63a  642f ,  664f ,  75a 
4.  827,  868,  888,  Si»8,  896,  804, 
1,983,838. 
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Worshippers,  83,  105,  88d 

Wounds,  163,  437,  443.  469,  480f,  484, 

493,  498,583. 
Wrath,  468,  661,  aee  Anger ;  to  ccane, 

877f. 

Wreaths,  792,  904,  tee  Garland. 
Wrestle,  wrestling.  168,  18a  867,  697. 

Wrist,  689. 

Writing,  14,  44f,  17a  264,  484,  469f, 
606,  547,  593;  antiquity  of,  44; 
materials,  490. 

Writings,  the,  tee  Hagiogr^iha. 

"  Written  in  heaven,"  732. 

Written  tradition.  6^. 

Xenophon,  527.  529,  592. 

Xerxes  I.  (Ahaauerus),  22,  39,  61,  323, 

327.  336-339,  440,  533,  629,  531. 
Xestes,  115. 
Ximenes,  597. 

Yachin  and  Boai,  tee  Jaohin  and  Boas. 

Yadaim,  38. 
Yah,  181. 
Yahu,  79. 

Yahweb,  63,  66^  83f,  87f,  92f,  96f, 
122,  124-126, 138,  140,  217,  266,  361. 
365,  366f,  397,  636,  etc.,  tee  God;  a 
God  of  grace,  ll,«eeGod,graoeof ;  a 
jealous  God,  87f,  139,  146.  185,  187, 
SS7, 564, 57a  619, 627,  841;  Adonai, 
substituted  for,  172,  .'17,  49Tf ;  and 
elemental  phenomena,  13,  84,  87. 
146,  171,  176,  isa  ISa  SSI, 
262f ,  277,  dOQf ,  306,  SSSf,  36M,  862- 
364,  37a  375,  38a  38.1,  389f.  4a 
446f,  449.  453f,  457f,  4fl6.  171.  478, 
481,  545f,  648,  653f,  r,filf.  570; 
and  Israel,  2,  9,  11,  1!>,  11,  !)S, 
108,  126,  224f,  266,  41^,  is;),  f,,«S, 
644, 586,  619-621, 819,  etc,  X^r^ ; 
and  other  gods,  11,  21,  74,  87f,  96, 
128,  13a  184f,  234,  310f,  376,  391, 
394,  449,  462-466,  469,  481,  602, 
606f,  510f,  563,  566,  583,  617 ;  and 
the  Baal  of  l^re,  tee  Baal  of  Tyre ; 
and  the  Baalim,  tee  Baal ;  and  the 
heathen,  tee  God  and  the  Oentilee ; 
and  the  Kenites,  11,  64,  489;  as 
shepherd.  377,  460f,  488,  516;  bride 
(wife)  of,  91.  we,  468, 471,  477,  536- 
537 ;  bridegroom  (hniband)  of  bntel. 
(Zion),  108,  178,  468,  471,  477f,  488, 
636f ;  chariot  of,  176,  2ia  806f,  473, 
604f ,  507f,  529, 568 ;  fear  of,  see  Fear 
of  God ;  fount  of  hoUneea,  196,  202, 
674 :  glory  of,  tee  God,  ^lory  of ; 
holiness  of,  tee  God,  holiness  of; 
in  Elohuttic  Psalms,  379 ;  limitation 
of  His  knowledge,  130,  152;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  84,  172,  314f; 
name  of,  125,  128f,  184,  166.  2ia 
464,  467,  602,  509f;  name  used  ae 
criterion  of  Feutateuchal  analysis, 
122,  121-126 ;  physician,  181,  541 ; 
reason  for  use  of  this  name,  95; 
revelation  of  name,  124f,  172,  174, 
219;  Rock  (stone)  of  Israel,  166, 
275,  442,  464,  463;  secret  of,  377; 
sole  worship  of,  64,  67,  85,  87f,  128- 
13a  188-185,  231;  spirit  of,  tee 
Spirit  of  Yahweh ;  spoken  of  ae 
Baal,  see  Baal ;  the  only  God,  67, 
128,  130,  231f,  235,  250,  464,  619; 
vocalisation  of  name,  122,  172; 
wildemesa  deity,  85f,  96,  256,  262, 
303,  477.  48a 
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Yahweh  Elohim,  fl&  125,  ISflL 
Yahweh  of  Hosts,  Yahweh  Sefaaoth, 

274,  463,  567. 
Yahweh-Shalom,  263. 
Yarmuk,  32f. 
Ya-u,  172. 

Year,  102,  117f,  137,  141f,  177.  188, 
206,  210,  466,  629,  572.  639.  652; 
dvU,  104,  662;  eoclesiastioal.  104f; 
luni-solar,  117,  6i^;  of  JubUe,  tee 
JubUe;  of  Release,  lOlf.  112,  311, 
237f,24a,384,62a 

Yeb,  TO.  ^ 

Yehavmilk,  393. 

Yellow,  934;  jasper,  19L 

Yeruel,  154,  tee  Jeruel. 

Yetzer-ha-Ra,  623,Me  Evil  inclination. 

Yoke,  72,  223,  235,  263,  347,  444, 486f, 
497,  514,  641,  560,  564,  671,  66% 
71  If;  of  the  oommandments,  713f 
of  the  kingdom,  712;  of  the  Law, 
712,  773 ;  (bud  measure),  44a 

Yoke-fellow,  874. 

Yom  Teru'ah,  386i 

Young  man  with  the  linen  oloth,  688) 
74a 

Young  men,  188,  272,  782,  S8& 
Younger  sons,  109. 
Youthfulneu,  884. 
Youths,  loa  417. 
Ysiraal,  56. 

Zaochnus,  615,  669,  726,  736,  738. 
Zaohariah,  son  of  Batachiah,  7S0; 

soa  of  Baruch,  720 ;  son  of  Jehoiad^ 

720,  tee  Zecluuiah. 
Zachariaa,  father  of  John  the  Buituit, 

652,  725f . 

Zaduk  (priest).  67,  209,  275,  289^1, 
294-296,  519;  eons  of,  129,  202,  300; 
215,  227,  462,  SlSf,  573.  S7& 

Zadokite  priasti,  tee  Zadok,  aona  at 

Zagros,  58f. 

Ziur,  307. 

Zakkur,  35. 

Zalmcm,  265. 

Zanunmmim,  149,  233. 

Zapfaenath-paneah,  163. 

Zarephath,  28,  30^  305,  555. 

Zarethan,  297. 

Zeal,  la  443,  506,  800,  825,  844,  931. 
Zealots,  609f,  6aa  667,  66a  663,  667. 

685,  696,  711.  783. 
Zebadiah,  76. 

Zebedee,  704,  763-765;  sons  of,  686. 
691,  694,  699,  704,  717,  763-766^ 

790. 

Zeboim,  27%  641. 
Zebul.  265. 

Zebulnn,  son  of  Jacob,  158, 166;  tribe 
of,  65,  112,  214,  218,  m.  257.  259, 
261f,  621. 

Zechariah,  king  of  Israel,  6%  7a  909, 
536,  589;  seer,  76;  son  of  Jehoiada. 
76,  306,  720; 

 the  prophet,  47,  77f,  96, 112,  327f, 

367,  572,  574-579,  581,  720,  767; 
allegories  of,  47,  575-578;  and  bis 
countrymen,  575f ;  and  Joshoa,  675- 
.578;  and  the  rebuilditur  tjf  the 
Temple,  575-677  ;jniL2enibbabel, 
676-578;  political  poHcV  of,  575f; 
teaching  of,  47,  575f. 

  Book  of,  323f,  575-584,  661; 

apocalyptio  features  in,  47;  com- 
posite oharacter  of,  47,  ^i,  575, 
579-683. 
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Zecbariah,  i-vin,  77,  575-579;  date 
of,  575;  text  of.  576-578. 

Zechariah,  ix-iiv,  48,  &7&-584 ;  apoc- 
alyptic featurea  in,  48;  composite 
character  of,  579,  582;  date  of, 
4^,579;  historical  background  of , 

Zedetdah,  king  of  Judab,  68,  72f,  211, 
397, 313, 322,  474-476,  485-490,  496- 
497, 501. 606, 506, 5 10-5 12;  oppooent 
of  Micaiab.  576. 

Zaeb,  171. 

Zalophebtd,  238,  254. 

Zeliah.  378. 

Zenu,  888. 

Zenith,  459. 

Zenjirli,  35. 

Zeno,  411,  633f,  835. 

Ze^uuuah,  fathw  of  Jod»b.  578; 
(priest),  73,  487. 

 (prophet),  19;  46,  73, 569 ;  debt  to 

Amos  and  Isaiah,  569;  genealogy 
ot,  569;  iwopbet  of  doom,  669f. 

 Book  <rf.  88, 569-571;  apocalyptic 

elsmentB  in.  4^  ^;  composite 
character  of,  SflBf;  date  of,  660; 
oooadon,56B. 


INDEX 

Zephetb,  258. 

Zerah,  son  of  Judah,  1^ ;  the  Cuahite, 
319;  the  Ethiopian,  76,  901. 

Zerod,  224,233. 

Zerka,  the.  32f.  160. 

ZerubbabaL.  m,  191,  SUf,  81T,  323-325, 
327,  329.  883f,  S79-679,  701.  748, 
935. 

Zeniiah,  28tf,  294. 

Zens,  131,  337f,  415,  607,  627-630, 
768. 792, 796;  and  Yahweh,e07,627. 
Ziba,290f. 
ZibeoD,  34. 

Zidon,  28,  53,  59,  61,  69f,  73,  145,  253, 
259,  297,  299.  302,  311,  327.  452, 
492f,  613-515,  532, 555, 579, 688,  690, 
711,  790. 

Zidooiaas,  260^  3601,  297.  299. 

Zikkorat,  146. 

Ziklag,  66,  273. 386.  810. 

Zikron  I^'ab.  396. 

Zilpah,  63,  168,  314,  341,  349;  tribe, 
249. 

Zimri,  contemporary  of  Moses,  227. 

 king  of  Israel,  68,  308,  307. 

Zin,  333;  wflderaau  <rf,  219. 
Zinc,  180. 


Zion.  30,  67,  73,  77,  91, 130i  181.  287, 
297f.  317,  367.  371,  374.  380r.  %!, 
386,  388,  39a  393,  394.  39«t  43M3a, 
447,  453,  455f,  456f,  46U,  460-461, 
470-473, 480. 487f,  496-499,  S06,6U, 
616,  533, 545f,  648,563, 566, 68iHft 
575f.  680,  583,  800,  8S7:  gateiti. 
375. 

Ziph,  wtldemeas  of,  28U. 
Ziphites,  284. 
Zippor,  171. 

Zii^mrab,  64,  171,  219,  SSI. 

Ziv.  105. 117. 

Zir.,  the  ascent  of,  320. 

Zoan,  57, 147,  219,  386,  45%  4SC  511 

Zoar,  134,  147,  152f,  448,  483. 

Zobah.  280,  268.  299. 

Zodiac  signs  of,  133,  686. 

Zoheleth.294. 

Zopbar.  3S4(.  367-360. 

Zoi^im,  226. 

Zorah,  31,  267^. 

Zoriyah,70e. 

Zoroaster,  3,  70S. 

Zoroastrianism,  11,  435,  SOT,  NT. 

Znidi,277. 

Zmim,  148,  SS3. 
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